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NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


A.D.  1688. — IirTERKEancH. 


HE  work  of  the  Rev- 
olution WBB  Dot  com- 
pleted by  the  flight  of 
James;  the  crawD  wu 
ID  B  state  of  abeyaoee 
for  Dearly  two  montha, 
or  from  the"23d  of  De- 
cember, 1688,  to  the 
ISthof  February,  1689, 
during  which  time  the 
WhigB  vr^re  brought 
to  the  eDUDcintiOD  or 
ndmissioD  of  principles 
which  were  equally 
new  to  the  people,  bold,  and  wise.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  all  parties  seemed  to  agree  (the  papists  were 
too  incoDBiderable  to  merit  the  name  of  a  party)  ; 
but  the  Tories  and  high  chnrchmen  sood  hung  back, 
aod  left  the  daDger  and  the  honor  of  settling  the 
problem  to  the  Whiga,  who  proceeded,  not  by  the 
stilted  rules  of  the  English  government  and  laws, 
bat  by  the  general  rights  of  mankind,  looking  not  so 
much  to  Magna  Charta  as  to  the  original  compact 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed  conceived 
to  be  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  political  society the 
notion  of  which  had  hitherto  been  cODsidered  as  a 
republican  chimera,  though  it  bad  been  entertained 
by  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Commonwealth-meD. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence, not  at  Whitehall,  but  at  St.  James's,*  seemed 
to  leave  the  nation  to  settle  the  business  in  their 
own  way,  most  scrupulously  avoiding  any  assump- 
tion of  right,  and  any  symptom  of  eagerness.  Od 
the  25th  of  December,  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral to  the  number  of  about  ninety,  who  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  House  of  Lords,  requested  Will- 
iam to  take  upon  him  the  admin istratioD  of  affairs 
aDd  the  diapoaal  of  the  public  reveDoe,  and  to  issue 
writs  for  a  **CoDTention,"  to  meet  on  the  33d  of 
Januaiy;  and  on  the  following  day  an  assembly  of 
snch  persons  aa  bad  aat  in  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hnndred 
and  fift:y,  together  with  the  aldermen  of  London 
and  fifty  of  the  common  council,  having  met  at  St. 
James's,  pursuant  to  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
prince,  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Commons' 
House,  aud  there,  after  some  debate,  agreed  upon 
an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  Lords.  The  prince 

>  HalUm,  Conit.  Hivt. 

*  "  All  ihi  wgrU,"  Mjn  EtcI jn, "  pi  to  mb  tha  pnnce  at  St.  Janai'*, 
wban  then  U  k  gnat  cnuit.  Then  I  mw  hinii  bdiI  a* nnJ  afiayae- 
quintBiwe  who  bum  orar  mA  bin.  Ha  ia  *ar/  autaly,  ••rfoiia,  aad 
(aaemd  ."—Diary. 


dispatched  circular  letters,  accordingly,  to  the  sev- 
eral counties,  univeraitiest  cities,  and  boroughs ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  country,  the  fleet,  and  all  that 
remained  of  James's  army,  submitted  quietly  to  his 
Buthori^.  In  Ireland  it  was  very  diflerent;  but  in 
Scotland  men  were  as  prompt  in  their  obedience  as 
in  Englaod.*  Under  the  dextrous  management  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Patrick  Home,  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  and  other  Whig  leaders,  about  thirty 
Scottish  peers,  and  eighty  commoners,  intrusted 
William  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of 
Scotland  until  the  convention  of  the  estates  to  be 
summoned  by  him  should  be  assembled.  But  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, expressed  himself  very  boldly  for  the  recall 
of  the  fugitive  king;  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  Catho- 
lic, held  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  James;  and 
apprehensioDB  were  entertained  of  the  furiouB  loy- 
alty of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  bad  lately  been 
created,  by  King  James  II.,  Viscount  Dundee. 

A.D.  1689.  On  the  appointed  day — ^the  2Sd  of 
January — the  English  convention,  or  parliament,  as 
it  was  afterward  declared  to  be,  aasembled  in  tho 
Houses  of  Parltaroent,  and  proceeded  vigorously  to 
their  important  business.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  the  Lords,  and 
Mr.  Poole,  one  of  the  patriots  of  Charles  II's  par- 
liaments, who  bad  taken  bribes  from  France,  wns 
chosen  speaker  in  the  Commons.  A  letter  from 
WiHiam  was  read  in  both  Houses.  His  highness 
told  them  that  he  had  endeavored  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  to  perform  what  had  been  desired  of  him, 
in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and 
safety;  that  it  now  rested  with  themselves  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  firm  security  for  their  religion, 
their  laws,  and  their  liberties;  that  he  did  not  doubt 
that,  by  such  a  full  and  free  representation  of  the 
natioD  as  was  now  met,  all  the  ends  of  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  pot  forth  on  landiDg  might  be 
peaceably  attaiDed  ;  "  and  since  it  had  pleased  God 
hitherto  to  bless  his  good  intentions  with  so  great 
success,  he  trusted  in  him,  that  he  would  complete 
his  own  work,  by  sending  a  spirit  of  peace  and  union 
to  influence  their  counsels,  so  that  no  interruption 
might  be  given  to  a  happy  and  lasting  settlement." 
William  next  idluded  to  the  daogerous  condition  of 

■  Sabaaqoantljr,  howanr.  two  Sniltiah  raiiiMiita  in  EDgbnd  ravolt. 
ad  Imciqm  William  ordarrd  Ihem  to  Hira  in  Hullanil  and  tuok  the 
coromnnd  of  them  from  Lord  Dumbarton,  who  wa*  Ibeir  old  coinniander, 
bat  a  dBtarmtned  Jacobitu.  Oenatnl  Ginckel  cnvrtook  thcaa  Scot*  wi 
tbajr  wen  mnrchitic  fnm  the  coast  of  Suffolk  lownn]  the  Umlan  with 
drama  banting  nnd  colon  Ajing,  nnd  rery  eaailj  put  down  tba  mulioy. 
Willian  pardonad  alt  lha  Matinaan,  oScan  ai  well  aa  mn. 
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th*  Protestaata  id  Ireland,  and  then  paued  on  to 
the  dbin  of  Holland  and  the  cootineot,  which  he 
hid  Mil)  more  at  heart.  He  told  them  that  the 
pnaeot  fUte  of  diinga  abroad  obliged  him  to  warn 
them  that,  next  to  the  daoger  of  nnaeaaonable  divi- 
«ioo«  unoag  themselvea,  nothing  could  be  so  fatal 
u  too  great  delays  in  their  coosultatioiiH ;  that  the 
State*  of  HoUand,  by  whom  he  bad  been  enabled  to 
reKoe  thia  nation,  might  aoddenly  want  the  troops 
which  he  bad  brongbt  over,  as  the  old  and  powerful 
eoemyof  both  countries  (Louis  XIV.)  had  declared 
war  agaiast  the  States.  And  he  further  intimated, 
tbat  aa  England  was  already  boood  by  treaty  to  help 
Ibe  Datch  in  such  exigencies,  so  be  felt  confident 
that  tbe  cheerful  coocurreoce  of  the  Dutch  in  pre- 
•ertiag  thia  kingdom,  with  so  much  hazard  to  them- 
•elTsa,  would  meet  vridi  all  the  returoa  of  friendship 
fimn  Proteataota  and  Englishmen  whenerer  their 
owD  eonditioD  ahonld  reqaire  aaaistance.* 

In  the  Commona,  Foole,  the  speaker,  embraced 
iB  ibe  prince'a  views  with  a  moat  ardent  zeal,  and 
carried  some  of  them  ranch  farther  than  William 
had  done,  artfully  striking  a  key-note  to  which  he 
knew  the  old  national  feeling,  and  pride,  and  preju- 
dice would  respond.  He  reminded  bis  bearers  of 
the  dangerous  state  England  was  still  in,  and  of  the 
fatal  eoDsequences  tbat  must  follow  any  disagree- 
meat;  be  apoke  rebemently  of  the  papists  in  Ire- 
had,  and  of  the  loss  Kagland  might  sustain  by  the 
disieTerment  of  tbat  kingdom ;  and  lastly,  be  dwelt 
DpOD  the  growth  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  vaat  deajgna  of  that  turbulent  and 
upiring  raooarch,  the  persecutor  of  the  Protestant 
religion  everywhere,  and  the  aworn  enemy  of  Eng- 
had,*  exdting  the  House  to  pat  the  nation  in  such 
a  warlike  attitude  as  might  not  only  secure  it  from 
aoy  aiftont,  but  also  enable  it  to  subdue  France  a 
MGood  time,  or  at  least  to  recorer  the  provinces  of 
Nurmandy  and  Aquitain,  which  were  the  iodispatable 
toheritance  of  the  kings  of  England.  This  speech 
threw  tbe  House  into  a  sort  of  transport ;  the  old 
valla  mog  with  wsrtike  shouts,  and  every  thing  was 
agreed  to  that  William  or  his  party  desired.  Nor 
was  tbe  Upper  House  either  cold  or  critical.  In  a 
very  full  meeUng,  from  which  scarcely  any  were 
absent  even  among  tbe  bishops,  except  Sancroft, 
the  primate,  they  appointed  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
priag  to  Almighty  God  for  having  made  his  high- 
ness the  glorious  instrument  of  the  great  deliverance 
«f  the  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power; 
and  diey  joined  the  Commons  in  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  prince,  to  whom,  "  next  noder  God,*' 
this  happy  deDverance  was  owing.  The  Lords  and 
CommoDB  in  a  united  body  presented  the  addreas, 
which,  beaidea  ^oka  and  enthostastie  expressions 
of  gratilode,  contained  the  following  iraportaot 
clause,  designed  to  give  a  constitutional  and  fully 
legal  sanction  to  the  anthority  tbe  prince  had  beeu 
axercisiDg  ever  since  the  flight  of  his  uncle  and 
&tber>iQ-iaw,  tbe  miserable  James:  —   And  we  do 

■  Salph.— Bofn  Coke.— NuctNat  Lattnll,  Diary. 
*  Loan  bad  alnwlj  trawtd  hii  iateatioQ  of  reiMlatiBf  Tanw  bj 
of  wM,  «Bd  bw  Seat  ud  pririiBen  hkd  almady  bafon  te  make 
|tun  rfall  tba  Eaffiah  Atpfiag  that  ftU  in  thair  mj. 


moat  humbly  deure  yonr  highneaato  take  upon  yon 
Uie  adminlatration  of  public  affiiira.  and  the  dispoaal 
of  the  public  revenue,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
religion,  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and 
of  the  peace  of  the  nation ;  and  that  your  highness 
will  take  into  your  particular  care  tbe  present  state 
of  Ireland,  and  endeavor,  by  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  means,  to  prevent  tbe  dangers  threatening 
that  kingdom."  Tbe  phlegmatic  William  delayed 
giving  any  answer  till  tbe  next  day,  and  then  he 
coldly  and  laconically  said,  "  My  lords  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  glad  tbat  what  I  have  done  bath  pleased 
you ;  and  since  you  desire  me  to  continue  the  ad' 
ministration  of  afiaira,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it." 
He  added,  however,  and  with  more  warmUi, 
must  recorameud  to  you  tbe  consideration  of  affairs 
abroad,  which  makea  it  fit  for  you  to  expedite  yonr 
businesB,  not  only  for  making  a  settlement  at  home 
on  a  good  foondattoo,  but  for  the  aafety  of  Europe." 
The  two  Houses  then  adjourned  to  tbe  38th,  on 
which  day  the  Commona,  having  reaaaembled,  re- 
solved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
Houae  to  take  into  consideration  tbe  atate  of  tbe 
nation.  Mr.  Hampden  was  in  the  chair.  Dolben, 
son  of  tbe  late  archbishop  of  York,  <•  was  tbe  bold 
man  who  first  broke  tbe  ice,  and  made  a  long  speech 
tending  to  prove  that  the  king's  deserting  bis  king- 
dom wirbout  appointing  any  person  to  sdminister 
tbe  government  amounted,  in  reason  and  judgment 
of  law,  to  a  demise.'*  This  opinion  was  taken  up 
and  defended  by  several  other  members;  and  Sir 
Robert  Howard  went  a  step  farther,  and  not  only 
asserted  tbat  the  throne  was  vacant,  but  also  under* 
took  to  prove,  that  the  whole  reign  of  his  late  maj- 
eaty  was  one  continued  breach  of  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  king  and  people.  •*  I  have  heard," 
said  Howard,  *'  tbat  tbe  king  has  his  crown  by  divide 
right ;  but  we,  the  people,  liave  a  divine  right  too." 
The  Tories,  including  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  first  to  join  tbe  Prince  of  Orange, 
made  a  vatn  effort  to  procure  an  adjournment;  and 
tbe  committee,  after  a  stormy  debate  of  raaoy  hours, 
voted  tbe  resolution — "That  King  James  II.,  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  tbe  constitation  by  breakiog 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons, 
having  violated  tbe  fundamental  laws,  and  with- 
drawn himself  ont  of  tbe  kingdom,  haa  abdicated 
the  government,  and  tbat  the  throne  is  thereby 
become  vacant."  Mr.  Hampden  was  ordered  to 
carry  up  this  resolation  to  the  Lords,  a^d  to  request 
their  concarrenee.  On  the  morrow  the  Commons, 
still  in  committee,  voted,  "That  it  hath  been  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  incoDtistent  with  tbe  aafety  anti 
welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  a  popish  prince" — a  principle  which  was  certain- 
ly held  by  tbe  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  Whigs,  in  their  anxiety  to  settle 
the  Protestant  William  upon  tbe  throne,  were  too 
much  disposed  to  overlook  tbe  restrictions  proper 
to  be  put  upon  bis  power ;  and  tbe  Tories,  in  their 
eagerness  to  keep  the  question  open,  stood  forward 
in  tbe  new  light  of  champions  for  the  liberties  of  tbe 
people.    The  lawyers  enpged  seemed  to  desire 
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nothing,  to  care  for  nothing  bnt  the  iDBtnnt  filling 
of  the  vacant  throne.  ■  When  Mr.  Hampdea  carried 
the  resotuUoQ  to  the  Upper  House,  their  lordflbips, 
also  going  into  committee,  subjected  it  to  a  long  and 
critical  examiaation,  being  evidently  averse  to  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  rt^t  of  the  people 
to  judge  and  choose  their  chief  magistrste.  Lord 
Clarendon,  ancle  to  the  Princew  of  Orange,  led  the 
opposition,  and  propoied  that  the  fagiUve  king  should 
be  DomlnaUy  left  on  tJie  throne,  and  a  Protestant 
regent  appointed  during  fats  life.*  It  was  argned  on 
the  other  side,  by  Halifax,  Danby,  and  other  lords, 
that,  baring  begun  the  work  of  revolution,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  complete  it ;  that  while  the  appointing  n 
regent  and  expelling  the  king  was  almost  as  extreme 
a  measure  as  choosing  a  new  king,  a  regency  would 
be  insufficient  and  dangerous;  that,  by  this  proposi- 
tion of  a  regent,  there  would  be  two  kings  at  the 
same  time — one  with  the  title  and  another  with 
the  power— one  a  Protestant  at  home,  another  a 
papist  abroad ;  that  the  law  of  England  had  settled 
the  point  of  the  subject's  security  in  obeying  a  king 
in  (HMsession  or  tU  facto  by  the  statute  of  Henry 
VII.,  so  every  man  knew  he  would  be  safe  under  a 
king,  and  would  act  with  seal  and  courage,  but  all 
such  as  should  act  under  a  prince-regeut,  created 
by  a  convention,  would  find  thenuelves  withont  the 
necessary  forms  of  law  to  support  them ;  that  all 
that  would  be  done  would  be  thought  null  and  void 
in  law ;  that  if  the  oadis  to  King  Jamea  were  held 
to  be  still  binding,  Ae  subjects  were  bound  by  them 
to  maintain,  not  merely  his  title  to  the  crown  or  to  the 
name  of  king,  but  also  all  his  prerogative  and  power ; 
tliat  it  would  be  absurd  to  continue  a  government  in 
his  name,  and  to  take  oaths  to  him,  when  all  power 
was  taken  out  of  his  bands ;  that  a  mixed,  confused, 
and  unnatural  sort  of  government  must  result  from 
the  establishment  of  any  such  regency;  that  if  it 
should  be  carried  on  in  King  James's  name,  but  in 
other  bands,  the  body  of  the  nation  would  still  con- 
sider James  as  the  person  that  was  truly  their  sov- 
ereign, and  if  any  should  plot  or  act  for  him,  they 
could  not  be  proceeded  against  for  high  treaaon,  aa 
conapiring  against  the  king's  person  or  government, 
since  it  would  be  nsible  that  they  were  only  design- 
ing to  preserre  his  persoo,  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
government.  These  and  other  weighty  reasons 
prevailed,  and  the  project  of  a  regency  was  rejected, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  two— fifty-one  to  for^- 
Dine.  On  the  dOUi  of  January  the  Lords  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  to  forty-six,  that  there  was 
an  original  contract  between  the  king  and  people,  by 
which  theoretical  position  they  got  rid  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right;  and  after  this  they  voted  that 
the  original  contract  had  been  broken  by  James. 
On  the  next  day,  however,  they  voted  an  amendmeat 
in  the  clause  of  the  resolution  in  which  the  Commons 
averred  that  Jamea  had  abdicated,  substituting  the 
word  deserted;  and  they  next  sMck  out  the  im- 
portant ckuse,  tiuit  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant, 

>  SMne,"  ny*  Bnnett "  inModed  (o  brinif  King  Jtmet  back  ;  and 
WMkt  into  this  u  Iba  man  probable  my  tor  lajing  the  nation  ulesp, 
■nd  for  onrcomiaj  ths  pretaat  aTEnioD  that  all  people  bad  to  him. 
That  being  one*  done,  they  nrkuied  it  wonld  be  no  hud  tbing,  wtlA 
Oe       ^foM  (MM,  10  ooBpSM  Um  otlMr.". 


by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  to  forty-one.  This,  it  is 
said,  was  owing  to  the  party  and  the  exertions 
of  Danby,  who  maintained  that  the  crown  had 
devolved  upon  William's  wife,  who  would  have 
been  heiress  to  it  but  for  her  infant  half-brother. 
A  motion  was  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  birth  of 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  rejected ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  understood  by  both 
sides  that  that  child  was  to  be  presumed  spurious ;  * 
and  without  that  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  minds  of 
die  people,  this  revolatiOD  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  While  these 
debates  were  in  progress,  a  London  populace  were 
shouting  for  King  William  or  Queen  Mary,  and 
expressing  a  most  eager  and  alarming  anxiety  for 
an  immediHte  settlement  of  the  great  question.  On 
the  Ist  of  February  the  Lords  sent  down  their 
amendments  to  Che  Commons,  -taking  care,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  diiy  to  concur  unanimously  with 
the  Commons'  vote,  which  declared  popery  to*  be 
inconsistent  with  the  English  constitution,  and  ex- 
cluded forever  ail  Roman  Catholics  from  the  throne. 
They  also  ordered  that  the  anniversary  of  James's 
accession  should  no  longer  be  observed.  As  far  aa 
James  was  concerned  this  seemed  decisive ;  but 
still  the  suspicion  was  not  removed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Tory  peers  were  intent  upon  bring- 
ing back  that  unfit  king.  The  Commons  rejected 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords;  and  this  led  to  a 
conference  between  committees  of  the  two  Houses. 
After  long  arguments  about  the  propriety  of  sub- 
stituting the  word  deserted  for  abdicated,  and  up- 
holding the  hereditary  character  of  the  succession, 
which  would  allow  of  do  vacancy,  the  Lords  with- 
drew to  debate  among  themselves,  and  the  Com- 
mons adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The  capital  was 
in  a  ferment;  and  a  declaration  which  William  had 
made  to  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some 
others,  was  industriously  made  public  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  prince  had  told  those  noblemen  that 
he  had  been  hitherto  silent,  because  he  would  not 
say  or  do  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  deliberating  and  voting  in  mat- 
ters of  such  importance ;  tlnit  he  was  resolved 
neither  to  court  nor  threaten  any  one.  Some,  ha 
said,  were  for  putting  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  a  regent ;  he  would  say  nothing  against 
that,  if  they  thought  it  the  best  manner  of  settling 
tbeir  affiilrs;  only  he  thought  it  necessary  to  tell 
them  that  he  would  not  be  the  regent,  and  that  if 
they  continued  in  that  design  they  must  look  out 
for  some  other  person,  as  he  saw  what  would  be 
the  consequences,  and  would  never  accept  of  that 
office.  Others,  he  said,  were  for  putting  the  prin- 
cess, his  wife,  singly  on  the  throne,  and  to  have  him 
to  reign  by  her  courtesy.  No  man,"  he  added, 
"can  esteem  a  woman  more  than  I  do  the  princess ; 
but  I  am  so  made,  that  I  can  not  think  of  holding  any 
thing  by  apron-strings ;  nor  can  I  think  it  reasonable 

t  "Thie,  at  leatt,"  nyt  Mr.  Ballain,  *' wh  a  neceiMTjr  auppoatEion 
for  the  Toriee,  who  aooKht  in  the  idle  ramon  of  the  time  an  exr.uae  fur 
abaDiloniD^  hi*  right.  At  to  the  Wbigi,  thoo^h  they  were  artive  in 
diecreditinB  the  nnfortunate  boy'i  legitimacy,  their  own  broid  prion- 
ple  of  changing  the  lineof  laDcenion  rendered  it,  in  point  of  argament, 
a  ■optitnona  iaqniry."— C«ut.  Hitt. 
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to  Inn  any  ihuv  id  the  goveromeDt  utJen  it  be 
put  ID  my  owD  penoD,  and  that  for  the  tenn  of  my 
lifa.  If  yon  thiok  it  fit  to  Mttle  it  otherwise,  I  will 
not  offOM  yon,  bat  will  go  back  to  Holland,  and 
meddle  no  more  in  your  aflaira."  He  assured  them 
that,  whittever  others  might  think  of  a  crown,  it  wns 
no  Buch  great  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  could 
lire  very  well,  aad  be  well  pleased  without  it.  Id 
the  eod,  be  repeated  that  he  could  not  accept  a 
dignity  that  was  only  to  be  held  during  the  life  of 
mother  (his  wife);  admitting,  howefer.  that  he 
thought  the  isaae  of  the  Princess  Anne,  James's 
Mcood  daughter,  should  be  preferred  in  the  suecea- 
■ioD  to  any  children  that  he  might  have  by  any  other 
wife  than  the  Princess  Mary. 

Willifn  was  neither  a  rery  &ithfnl  nor  a  very 
teoder  husband ;  but  Mary  was  a  very  submissiTe 
wife :  she  was  ready  to  do  his  will  in  all  things ; 
lod  at  the  present  crisis  this  &cility  of  disposition 
cootiibated  not  only  to  her  own  comfort,  hut  also  to 
tbe  happinesa  of  her  nativn  country.  Danby,  who 
had  jodged  incorrectly  of  her  disposition  from  re- 
flectiag  upon  the  general  character  of  prioces  and 
priocesaes,  and  who  had  privately  warned  her  that, 
if  ehe  chose,  he  would  place  her  alone  upon  the 
tbrooe.  had  received  from  her  a  very  sharp  an- 
swer, in  which  she  stated  that.sbe  was  the  prince's 
wife,  and  would  never  be  any  thing  except  with 
hitn  and  noder  him;  that  she  would  take  it  most 
nnkiodly  if  any  persons,  under  a  pretense  of  their 
care  of  her,  ahould  set  up  a  divided  interest  between 
her  and  her  husband;  and,  not  content  with  this 
dftckratioD,  she  sent  over  both  Panto's  tempting 
letter  and  bar  uawer  to  it  to  WilUam.*  Yielding 
to  tbe  force  of  eircamstanoei,  and  the  steadinew 
I  Bamt. 


of  the  Commons,  the  Lords  gave  ap  their  amend- 
ments, and  adopted,  in  fall,  and  without  cbangoi 
the  resolntion  as  it  bad  been  sent  up  to  them;  and 
then,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  to  forty-seven,  they 
resolved  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
should  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England^ 
and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.  This 
vote,  passed  on  the  6th  of  February,  was  sent  down 
to  the  Commons  on  the  7th :  but,  some  days  before 
this,  a  declaration  of  the  reasons  why  King  James 
liad  vacated  the  throne,  and  asserting  tbe  ancient 
rights  and  Hberties  of  the  nation,  had  been  agreed 
to  by  that  House ;  and  they  now  delayed  concur- 
ring in  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  till  the  latter 
consented  to  adopt  that  declaraUon,  which,  after 
some  debate,  they  did ;  and  it  was,  accordingly,  io- 
corptHsted,  in  the  form  of  a  preamble,  with  the 
final  resolution  to  whkh  both  Houses,  after  aev- 
eral  ccmferencea,  came,  ou  the  12th  of  February — 
That  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princesa  of 
Orange,  be,  and  be  declared.  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  France,  and  Irebind,  and  the  domioiona 
thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  tbe  crown  and  dignity 
of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominioos  to  them,  the 
said  prince  and  princess,  during  their  lives,  and  the 
life  of  the  survivor  of  them;  and  that  the  sole  and 
full  exercise  of  the  regal  power  be  only  in  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  said  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  namea 
of  the  said  prince  and  princess,  during  their  joint 
lives ;  and.  after  their  decease,  the  said  crown  and 
royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  domtniona  to 
be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  aaid  princesa; 
for  defoalt  of  auch.isane,  to  the  Prioeesa-ADne,  of 
Denmarli,  and  the  beira  of  her  body ;  and  for  de- 
fonh  of  such  iaane,  to  the  heirs  of  Uie  body  ei  tbe 
aaid  Prince  of  Orange." 


WlLLUH  AND  MaKT. 


0.1  the  same  busy  day,  Mary,  the  new  queen,  ar- 
rived, from  Holland,  at  Whitehall ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, the  prince  and  she  being  seated  on  two  arm- 
chairs uoder  a  canopy  in  the  Banqueting- House, 
both  Hooaes  of  the  Convention  waited  upon  them 
in  a  body,  when  the  clerk  of  the  crown  read  tbe 
declaration  and  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
tbe  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  their  name,  made  a  sol- 
emn tender  of  the  crown  to  their  highnesses.  On 
the  same  day,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  William  and 
Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
laod,  Fraocot  aod  Ireland,  at  the  usual  places  in 
tbe  cities  of  London  aod  Wesunioster,  "with  great 
acclamation  and  general  good  reception,  with  bon- 
fires, belie,  great  guns,  kc."  *  » It  was  believed," 
says  Evelyo»  "that  both,  especially  the  princess, 
wuuld  have  abowed  some  aeemiog  reluctance  of  as- 
suming her  father's  crown,  and  made  some  apology, 
testifying  by  her  regret  that  he  should,  by  his  rais- 

'  '■SIWMtM,"M^E«*ll«,*'tetwarafiiadmtaM,ud  thatiha 
l*k«*  BMhiaf  to  iMart:  whila  bar  hiubud  hat  a  thonihtfal  Boant«- 
UMB,  u  woodcrfal  mHu««  aad  Mlant,  and  aaaiaa  to  traat  all  panoDi 
•'ikr  (nt«lT,  wd  to  be  rarj  fMBnt  oB  al&in:  lloUaad,  Iraland,  and 
f  laaca  calliaf  for  hi*  can." 


management,  necessitate  the  nation  to  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proceeding ;  which  would  have  shown  very 
handsomely  to  the  world,  and  according  to  tbe  char- 
acter given  of  her  piety — consonant  also  to  her  hus- 
band's first  declaration,  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  deposing  the  king,  but  of  succoring  the  oatioD : 
but  nothing  of  all  this  appeared.  She  came  into 
Whitehall,  laughing  aod  jolly,  as  to  a  wedding,  so 
as  to  seem  quite  transported.  She  roee  early  the 
next  morning,  and,  in  her  undress,  as  it  was  report- 
ed, before  her  women  were  up,  went  about  from 
room  to  room,  to  see  the  coDvenience  of  Whitehall; 
lay  in  the  same  bed  and  a|Mrtment  where  the  late 
queen  lay;  and*  within  a  night  or  tvro,  sat  down  to 
play  at  basset,  as  the  queen,  her  predeoeasor,  used 
to  do.  She  smiled  upon  and  talked  to  every  body, 
so  that  no  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  at 
court  since  her  last  going  away,  save  that  infinite 
crowds  of  people  thronged  to  see  her,  and  that  she 
went  to  our  prayers.  This  carriage  was  ceasurwl 
by  many."' 

>  Dtnrj.— Ths  DncheM  of  MBTlboroDgh  mora  than  oonBmi  »1iat 
Evel/n  wyi:— "Aod  bm  I  caa  nut  forbear  aajiaf,  that, wfaatciar 
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WILLI1.M  HI.   Fn)in  B  Fnintlng  by  Sir  Godrrey  JEiwHer. 


The  Scottish  Convention  of  EBtntes  met  od  the 
14tfa  of  March;  and,  through  the  ingenious  man* 
agement  of  Sir  Jamea  Dalrymple  (afterwnrd  Lord 
Stnir),  hardly  aay  were  returned  to  it  except 
Whigs  and  Preabyterians.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  appointed  president:  the  waverers  were  fixed 
by  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and 
every  thing  proceeded  with  rapidity  and  spirit.  A 
letter  was  presented  from  King  James.  A  similar 
letter  had  been  rejected  by  the  English  Convention 
without  reading;  but  the  Scol«,  after  passing  a  res- 
olution that  nothing  contained  in  the  letter  should 
dissolve  their  assembly,  or  stop  their  proceeding  to 
the  settlement  of  the  crown,  gave  the  royal  epistle 
n  respectful  reading.  It  was  written  in  the  terms 
'•of  a  conqueror  and  a  priest;  threatening  the  Con- 
vention with  punishment  in  this  world  nod  damna- 
tion in  the  next;"  and  it  was  countersigned  by 
James's  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Melfort,  a  furi- 
ous papist,  who  wag  abhorred  by  the  Presbyteri-. 
ans.'  The  Convention  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  hastened  to  reply  with  gratitude  to  a  letter 

good  qumlilici  Qtiaeii  Muy  bad  to  aiaVe  her  popular,  it  ii  ton  cvidanr, 
by  many  inilBDcei,  thai  iSt  vanird  ttnurh.  Of  ihi*  the  iFPintHl  to  mc 
lo  giiB  OB  unquevtiimabla  proof  the  tint  day  ihe  came  to  Whitehall. 
I  wai  oue  iif  tboaa  who  had  the  honor  tii  wait  on  her  ia  her  owd  npart- 
ment.  She  na  aboat  it,  looking  into  e>ery  cloaat  and  conieniancy, 
anil  tarning'  np  the  qailla  upon  the  li«d,  at  peogile  do  when  they  cume 
into  an  inn,  and  with  DO  other  lort  of  conrrrn  in  her  appearanre  but 
lucb  «■  thay  eipraaa — a  behavior  which,  though  ai  that  lime  I  was  ex- 
tremely carcuvd  by  her,  1  thought  *ery  atrnnge  and  uDbccooiinf.  Fur, 
whalcTar  nefruity  there  wii  ordapoaing  King  Itmrt,  he  wai  itill  her 
father,  who  had  been  lo  lately  drlvfn  froDi  that  ohambarand  rrom  that 
l«d  ;  and,  if  ihe  fell  no  tenderoeai,  1  Ihuaght  ihe  ihonld  at  leaat  have 
luoked  grave,  or  even  pcniively  lad,  it  lu  melancholy  a  revtrae  of  his 
fortune. " — An  Accomt  of  tit*  ConJuct  »/  tMt  Dmeagtr- Ihiehtit  ef 
Uarliomigk  from  htr firti  eewniig  to  Court,  Ac,        '  Dklrymple, 


from  King  "William  which  was  presented  at  the 
same  time.  They  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  all  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to  be  ready  to 
take  Dp  arms  for  their  country  and  their  fnith : 
they  arrayed  the  militia  of  the  sooth,  levied  troops, 
and  sent  arms  and  ammunition  to  their  bretlirpo 
settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  were  appre- 
hending a  massacre  at  the  hands  of  the  Ii'ish  pa- 
pists.' The  sheritTs  were  ordered  to  seize  all 
persons  found  in  arms  without  the  authority  of  the 
Convention;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  invest- 
ed with  a  dictatorial  power  of  securing  all  suspected 
persons.  The  fiery  Dundee  did  what  he  could 
to  dissolve  the  Convention  by  cannon-balls.  He 
urged  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  out  in  Ed- 
inburgh Cuttle,  and  who  had  been  proclaimed  r 
traitoi-  under  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  to  fire  upon 
the  city.  Gordon  refused,  or  hesitated,  and  then 
Dundee  attempted  to  get  up  a  counter-convention 
at  Stirling;  but  he  was  ill  seconded  by  his  friends, 
the  Marquis  of  Atliol  and  the  lords  BalcnrrHS  and 
Marr.  Dundee  was  enger  to  be  in  the  field;  but 
James  had  instructed  him  to  remain  quiet  until  as- 
sistance shonid  be  sent  over  from  Ireland,  where 
that  wretched  outcast  had  landed  on  the  ISth  of 
March,  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Scottish 
Convention.  Urged  on.  however,  by  his  natunil 
impetuosity,  or  fearing  for  his  life,  which  he  said 
was  threatened  by  some  of  the  Covenanters,  upoa 
whom  he  had  practiced  iofamoua  severities  "  afore- 
time," he  mounted  bis  horse,  and  galloped  through 

'  Theae  aeaaonable  (applie*  were  of  ntt  imponanre  In  the  mrn  nf 
Loniluuderry  and  Innitiilleo,  upoa  whrnn  the  fim  weikbt  uf  the  wsr 
ID  Ireland  fell. 
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Qdkkh  Uaxt.  Ffum  a  Paintlni  by  Sir  Gixirrey  Kneller. 


Edioburfib  with  a  troop  of  cavaliy,  consisting  of 
»me  fifty  men,  who  had  deserted  to  him  froia  his 
regimflot  io  Eaglaod.  It  is  said  that  a  friend  aslted 
him  wbither  he  was  a-fcoing,  and  that  Dundee,  wav- 
ing bis  hat,  replied,  "  AVherever  the  spirit  of  Mont- 
rwe  shall  direct  me."  He  had  made  that  daring 
partisan  his  model,  and  his  proudest  boast  was  that 
the  blood  of  Montrose  ran  in  his  veins.'    In  passing 

'  The  raluionahip.  bowm,  wu  Tery  dictant — Dondea  bciDg-  rhe 
r.gUb,  and  Um  fTCU  maTquit  tht  ninlb  ia  de*c«iil  frum  tbe  nme  com- 


uoder  the  outer  walla  of  the  castle,  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  Dalkeith,  he  dismounted,  scrambled 
up  the  precipice  at  a  place  where  it  was  almost 
perpendicular,  and  held  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  whom  he  vainly  pressed  to  retire 
with  him  into  the  Highlands,  raise  hie  brave  vassals 
there,  and  leave  his  command  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
to  his  loyal  and  faithful  lieutenant.    While  tbe  con- 

man  anceitor,  Sir  William  Graham,  mba  diad  eatlj  in  tha  Gftcentlf 
oentnrj. 


GlIAT  Bl4L  OP  WlLLUH  AMD  HaKT. 
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ference  lasted,  a  crowd  collected  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  precipice.'  A  rumor  resched  tbe  Convention, 
which  WB8  then  sittiog,  that  Dundee  was  at  the 
gates  with  an  army,  and  that  Grordon  was  going  to 
bombard  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
WAS  better  infornsed,  turned  tbe  panic  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  party.  He  ordered  the  doors  of  the 
house  to  be  shot,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  tbe 
Ubie,  exclaiming  that  there  was  danger  within  as 
well  as  without  doors — that  traitora  mast  be  held 
in  coofinemeat  until  the  danger  was  over;  but 
that  the  friends  of  liber^  bad  nothing  to  fear* 
08  thousanda  were  ready  to  start  up  in  their  de- 
fense at  tbe  stamp  hii  foot.  At  bis  order,  drums 
bent  and  trumpets  sounded,  and  swarms  of  west- 
country  Covenanters,  who  had  been  brougbt  into 
Edinburgh  by  Hamilton  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
started  from  their  hidtog-placea  in  garrets  and  cel- 
lars, and  showed  themselves  in  the  streets  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  When  the  doors  of  the  Coo- 
veotion  were  thrown  open  for  the  membera  to  re< 
tire,  the  few  Toriea  present  were  assailed  with 
threats  and  curses,  which  had  such  an  effect  that 
some  of  tbe  adherents  of  James  fled  at  once  into 
the  country,  and  atill  more  adapted  themselves  to 
circuiDstanees  and  chanf;ed  aides.  With  the  field 
left  to  themselves,  the  Whigs  were  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  those  fine  lines  of  policy,  and  those 
Gompromiaes  betweeo  Wbigism  and  Toryism,  which 
bad  embarrassed  the  English  Convention,  and  given 
to  its  proceedings  an  appearance  of  a  wont  of  de- 
cisioD  and  atroi^tforwardness,  bat  which,  at  the 
aame  time,  had  produced  more  moderation  and  a 
greater  attention  to  the  feelings  or  tbe  rights  of  op- 
posite parties.  But  there  was  a  project  which  bad 
long  been  entertained  by  some  eminent  Scottish 
Bftitesmeo,  and  which  had  been  recommended  by 
William  in  bis  letter  to  the  Convention — a  project 
which  roused  the  national  and  religrona  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  which  might  have  mined  every 
thing  if  it  bad  not  been  given  up  in  time.  This  was 
tiie  scheme  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and 
Lord  Stair,  and  his  son.  Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  who,  at 
a  better  period  renewed  it  with  success,  and  Lord 
Tarbet,  recommended  that  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  and  the  unioo  should  go  hand  in  hand.  But 
the  keen  Preabyterians,  who  formed  tbe  majority 
of  the  ConveotioD,  refused  to  listen  to  the  project 
of  an  ineorporaHoD  with  the  prektical  Engliab ;  and 
for  this  and  other  weighty  reasons  the  plan  was 
abandoned  at  once.*  ^ 

On  tbe  4th  of  April  tbe  Convention  came  to  tbe 
resolution  tliat  King  James  had,  by  bis  evil  deeds, 
"  forfftulted"  (forfeited)  bis  right  to  the  crown — a 
term  which,  in  tbe  law  laoguage  of  Scotiaod,  im- 
plied the  exclusion  of  ail  James's  posterity.  But  as 
this  would  have  comprehended  William's  wife  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  as  well  as  the  disputed  male  child, 
and  as  it  was  intended  that  Mary  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  throne,  they  agreed  upon  the  following 

1  Tbia  Btring«  coDfcranee  on  tlw  adge  of  ttw  moh  wu  held  M  ■  pM- 
Im  pM,  ths  niBrkB  of  which  in  Kill  to  tn  mn,  ibbUfh  tba  gata  ft* 
wlf  ■■  built  up.—Dalr^pIt, 

s  Bnnitt.— Dkbynpl*.— Btl^ 


explanation  of  the  legal  term :  *•  That  tbe  word  Jbr- 
fault,  in  the  resolution,  should  imply  no  other  alter- 
ation in  tbe  successioo  to  tbe  crown  than  the  seclu- 
sion of  King  James,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  children  that  shall  be  procreated  of  either 
of  their  bodies."  Only  five  voices  spoke  against  tbe 
sentence  of  forfeiture — which,  per  »e  was  more  log- 
ical and  correct  than  the  abdication  or  the  desertion 
pat  forward  by  tbe  Convention  of  England.  Upon 
tbia  senteDce  of  forfeiture  they  gronnded  the  offer 
of  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary ;  and  they  ac- 
companied the  Offer  by  a  declaration  of  rights, 
which  went  farther  than  tbe  English  one,  exposing 
all  tbe  inroads  upon  hberty  made  liot  only  by  tbe 
late  Iting,  but  by  bis  brother  and  predecessor, 
Cfaorlea  II.,  and  defining  with  more  nicety  the 
power  of  the  prerogative  and  tbe  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Hamilton  himself  read  the  Act 
of  the  Convention  at  the  market-cross;  and  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man  who  had  been  executed  under  James,  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  and  Sir  James  Montgomery,  were  ap- 
pointed to  repair  to  London  with  the  offer  of  tbe 
crown.  Such  visitors  were  pretty  sure  of  a  kind 
recpptioD :  they  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  Argyle  read  aloud  the  Scot- 
tish coronation  oath,  the  king  repeating  each  clause, 
and  holding  up  his  right  hand  while  be  swore. 
Persecution  hod  not  yet  taught  the  Covenanters 
and  Presbyterians  the  blessed  creed  of  toleration ; 
and  tbe  Convention  bad  not  revised  o  clanae  which 
bound  the  king  by  oath  *•  to  root  out  all  heretics 
BDd  enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God"  —  by 
which  was  meant,  tbe  old  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  all  others.  When  Ar- 
gyle came  to  these  words,  William,  who  did  know 
the  advantages  of  toleration,  stopped  him,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  oblige  himself  to  become 
a  peraecutor.  Tbe  commissioners  assured  him 
that  it  was  not  so  meant.  Then,"  said  Willtom, 
"  I  take  the  oath  in  that  sense  only."  * 

The  revolution  was  now  accomplished,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  king  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  the  consternation  and  disgust  of  .those  theo- 
rists who  had  favored  bis  invasion  and  progress  in 
tbe  credulous  and  almost  insane  hope  that  he  would 
content  himself  by  being  the  bead  of  a  British  repub- 
lic ;  and  equally  to  tbe  mortification  of  many  of  tbe 
Tories  and  high-churchmen,  who,  with  equal  cre- 
dulity, bad  Relieved  (or  so  they  pretended)  that  Will- 
iam, after  correcting  tbe  abuses  of  tbe  government, 
and  putting  down  popery,  would  restore  his  tather- 
in-law  to  the  throne,  and  return  quietly  to  Holland. 

William's  first  measure  was  to  announce  that  all 
Protestants  found  in  office  on  the  first  of  Decembei 
last  should  continue  in  their  places  until  further 
notice.  On  the  17tb  of  February,  he  published  a 
list  of  the  privy  councilors,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Est  il  possible,  who  was  considerable  in  nothing 
except  in  being  the  husband  of  the  Princeaa  Anne.' 

>  Baroat.— Dmlrjmpl*. 

•  8m  vol.  ill.,  p.  777.  ThU  it  Iks  litt:— Tba  Princ*  of  Datunwk, 
tha  Atehhiibop  of  Ca«tariMHT,  Aa  Duka  at  NorMk,  the  awrqaiaeB  of 
Balibi  and  Wineheatar;  tlw  aaria  of  Uuib/,  Lfailaar,  Dmuhin. 
DiKNt  and  Hiddkaaz,  Oxford,  Shnwabnrr,  Bedfoid,  Balh,  MkcIu- 
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Ths  oamber  of  dbioterested  patriots  was  exceed- 
ii^  sniaU :  eTeiy  mao  of  any  eoaseqaeoce  that 
btd  ifMstMl  in  making  the  rsTolatioo  pat  io  bia 
dum  for  wwrnrd ;  and  there  was  a  general  scramble 
far  peorions  and  plaees,  tad  court  distioctions.  If 
EBghed  had  beeo  El  Dorado,  aad  Wiltiam  tlie  most 
pnng  aad  liberal  of  priaees,  there  wonid  have  been 
M  Mtisfyiag  all  those  claimaats  \  and,  of  the  dissafr* 
Med,  too  Bianj  were  prone  to  extend  their  diaaat' 
ii&etbD  to  the  whole  rerolation,  with  the  principles 
it  established,  and  were  aooo  ready  to  undo  what 
tbey  had  dooe.   Under  almost  any  other  sovereign 
the  effect  would  soon  have  been  seen  id  the  worst 
ofillrevolatioDs — a  restoration;  but  William,  whose 
vicM,  DO  less  than  his  virtneB — whose  strange,  im- 
perturbable, cold  maODers,  no  less  than  bis  extraor- 
iioMxj  abilities,  fitted  him  for  the  crisiB — conjured 
tbe  worst  part  of  the  storm,  and  tamed  some  of  its 
cottflicting  elements  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
of  the  aatioa,  wbicb,  perhaps,  never  more  than  at 
tfaia  BiooieDt  depended  upon  the  character  and  tal- 
ent of  a  dngle  individtMl.  On  the  18th  of  Febrnarr 
hs  Bwde  hia  firat  speech  from  the  thmne  to  the  two 
Hoosei.   It  was' abort  and  cogent.   He  told  them 
that  he  was  come  to  asaiue  them  that  he  shoald 
oever  do  any  thing  to  lessen  their  good  opinion  of 
faim;  that  the  condition     affairs  abroad,  particularly 
ID  Holland,  waa  soch  that,  unless  some  speedy  care 
wu  taken  of  them,  tbey  would  run  a  greater  hazard 
thao  tbe  £ngliah  wonld  have  lliem  exposed  to ;  that 
Ihey  themselves  most  be  sensible  that  the  posture 
af&tirs  at  home  would  require  their  serious  con- 
rideiation,  and  that  a  good  settlement  was  necessary 
Sir  paaea,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Proceatant  io- 
tsrast  bodi  here  and  abroad ;  and,  particularly,  that 
tbe  state  of  Ireland  waa  anch  aa  conld  not  be  reme- 
died by  any  alow  or  weak  measores.   The  Gom- 
moas  rettunaed  a  aoleDso  voto  of  tlianka,  which  posa- 
sd  aoawe  eotUradicenie  ;  bat,  on  the  next  day,  the 
Lorda  bmn^t  in  a  Inll  to  remove  end  prevent  all 
qoestiona  and  dispotee  eonceraing  tbe  lenity  of  the 
issembling  and  sitting  of  this  present  parliaraeDt 
This  bill  was  read  twice  on  the  same  day,  end  a 
third  time  on  the  day  following,  when  it  was  sent 
down  to  the  Cornmons.    Both  Whigs  and  Tories — 
the  members  of  tbe  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  parliament — had  been  struck  by  tbe  very  obvious 
Dscessity  of  legalizing  the  CoDvention  in  some  way 
or  other;  and,  before  tbe  Lords'  bill  came  down, 
die  Commons  were  debating,  in  committee,  upon  a 
qaestion  put  by  their  chairman,  Mr.  Hampden — 
Whether  a  lung,  elected  and  deelnrad  by  the 
Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  as- 
sembled at  Westminster,  January  SS,  1688-9,  com- 
iag  to  and  consulting  with  the  said  Lords  and  Com- 
BOBs.  did  not  make  as  complete  a  parliament  and  leg- 
iilattve  power  and  authority,  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 

IcU.  Mri  Notti^WB ;  tb«  TitcovDU  FaJconliarr,  Hordmant,  Newport, 
Md  Lutey  ;  A*  Babnp  of  Loodoo  ;  tba  kndi  Wkutna,  Montcgy, 
Dtlfifi. »]  CkaiEbill ;  Mr.  fioDtiock,  Mr.  Sidaer,  Sir  Rvtert  How- 
»4,  Sir  Hrary  C>pal,  Mr.  Powla,  Mr.  Roncli,  Mr.  Htmpdcn,  and  Mr. 
Benwrn.  thm  Mm)oni]r  wera  dmd  wtau  bad  voDiarxl  farUiMt  in  tha 
■ralttiM ;  Bad  a*  for  (ba  wehbuhop  and  that  ataidj  Tory,  NoitinB- 
has.  Uwj  wan  mmJ  "by  wf  arvmeteMr  to  tha  Bhank,"  it  ttaing 
OnfU  aM«fals  lo  4b  MMtUsf  toeaodlistB  thst  gnat  Imfy^fiw 


ses,  as  if  the  said  king  should  cause  new  sninmons 
to  be  given  and  new  elections  to  be  made  by  writ!" 
The  Tories  and  Jacobites,  who  were  anxioos  for  a 
new  election,  answered  this  proposition  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  insisted  that  the  king*8  writ  should  be  issued 
for  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  which  might  con- 
firm, or,  as  they  hoped,  rescind  or  modify  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Convention  actually  sitting.  Bnt,  in 
the  end,  a  bill  waa  passed  declaring  the  Convention 
to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  legal  parliament. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was 
tendered.  It  was  conceived  in  the  simplest  form ; 
the  words  "rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns"  being, 
upoD  mature  deliberation,  omitted.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  modification,  Beveral  lords,  and  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  withdrew  with- 
out permission  ;  and  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Litch- 
field, and  Exeter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  seven  of  tbe  bishops  refused  the  oath.  Among 
these  spiritual  lords  were  five  of  the  seven  who'faad 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  obedience  to 
the  mandates  of  James.  Above  four  hundred  of  the 
clergy,  including  some  of  the  highest  distim^ion,  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  the  primate  and  these 
seven  bishops;  and  thus  began  the  aehiam  of  the 
Non-jurora — a  term  which  now  becomes  as  promi- 
nent as  that  of  Notfconformistt  had  been  under  tha 
two  last  Stuarts.* 

Tbe  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  heat  of 
their  loyalty,  had  settled  upon  bim  a  revenue ^br 
of  <^1, 300,000,  and  this  precedent  was  followed  on 
tbe  accession  of  James.  Wiltiam,  it  appears,  ex- 
pected to  liave  the  same  kind  of  grant  for  life  ;  but 
the  Commops  bad  learned  a  good  lesson,  and  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  opposed  the  vote.  "We  may 
date  our  misery,"  said  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  «•  from 
oar  bounty  here.  If  King  Charies  II.  had  not  had 
that  bounty  from  yon,  he  bad  never  attamptedvhat 
he  did."  During  the  debate,  William  infimned  the 
Hotise,  by  message,  that  tbe  htte  king  bad  sdUed 
from  Brest  with  a  French  armament  for  Ireland. 
The  Commons  then  agreed  to  a  temporary  votf  for 
c£420,000  per  month,  and  engaged,  together  with 
the  Upper  House,  to  support  bis  majesty  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  Tbe  government  and  even  tbe 
life  of  WUIiam  were  already  tbreateoed  by  conspi^ 
rators ;  caution  was  necessary,  and  a  certain  stretch 
of  the  law,  perhaps,  justifiBble ;  but  the  Commous 
suspended  at  once  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — thus 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent;  and  the  Lords, 
going  still  forther,  "hnmbly  advised  and  desired  his 
majesty  to  take  axtraordinary  care  of  the  govern- 
ment  in  this  cnnjnnctnre,  Hy  statring  all  duaffeeted 
persoiu  uAo/wevcr" — thus  laying  the  personal  liber- 
ty of  the  subject  open  to  every  attack  of  suspicion, 
fear,  and  animosity.  And,  in  subsequent  periods, 
timid  or  arbitraty  ministers  have  not  failed  to  follow 
the  example  in  seasons  of  excitement.  At  this  first 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  however,  very 
few  persons  were  arrested,  for  William  was  neither 
timid  nor  arbitrary.  The  hearth-tax.  by  which  the 
^um  of  two  shillings  a-year  was  levied  on  every 

1  Coke.—Ralph.— BnnaL— LnUnU'aDiuy.— ErtlTii.— LiftofKiBf 
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honie  in  the  kingdom,  ^sd  always  been  particularly^ 
odious  to  the  people,  and  it  was  now  abolished  at  the 
recommendatioD  of  WiUiam,  who  received  thereup- 
on the  thanks  of  both  Honsea.  Proceediog  with  the 
great  question  of  supply,  the  CommoDS  bore  in  mind 
that,  though  a  staading  armj  had  just  been  declared 
illegal,  there  could  be  no  such  security  against  it  as 
the  want  of  money  in  the  crown  to  maintain  one  ; 
and  that  the  civil  list  oaght  to  be  clearly  fixed  and 
nparatej'ADm  the  fundi  provided  for  the  public 
defeoM  voi  contingent  expenditure.  Upon  a  eare- 
fni  axao^Btion  of  accounts,  they  had  discovered 
that  AlS  real  value  of  the  late  king's  revanae  was 
far  above  ita  nominal  amount ;  that  James  had  been 
in  the  receipt,  altogether,  of  dE3,000,000  per  sonum, 
and  that  in  the  expenditure  nearly  d£90,000  per  an- 
num was  set  down  under  the  suspicious  head  of 
secret-service  money.'  They  now  voted  d£l,200,000 
for  the  current  year,  only  one  half  to  be  appropria- 
ted to  the  civil  list,  the  other  half  to  the  public  de- 
fense, &c. ;  but  they  soon  improved  upon  their  orig- 
inal scheme  of  a  definite  revenue,  by  taking  a  close 
and  constant  superintendence  of  the  navy,  army, 
and.ordnancei  having  estimates  regularly  laid  before 
them,  and  seeing,  as  lar  as  was  possible,  that  the 
snpiily  granted  was  appropriated  to  the  services  to 
which  it  vnis  voted.  This  great  and  fundamental 
principle  became  henceforward  an  invariable  usage, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  House  of  Commons  acquired 
that  controUing  portion  which  it  now  maintains; 
and  this  alone  will  make  Englishmen  grateful  for 
the  Revolution  of  1688.'  For  the  current  year 
the  Commons  fixed  the  allowance  for  the  oavy  at 
<£700,000  ioetead  of  at  dEl, 100,000,  as  proposed  by 
ministers  ;  and  they  made  only  provision  for  six 
months  for  the  army  which  was  to  defend,  or,  rath- 
er, recover  Ireland.  They  voted  ^600,000  as  com- 
pensation to  the  Dutch  for  the  services  rendered 
in  ships  and  men  at  the  Revolution.  William  had 
only  demanded  ^700,000 ;  but  the  reduction  dis- 
pleased him  much,  and  generally  he  complained  of 
parsimony  and  a  want  of  confidence.  He  had  told 
Parliament  that  the  Dutch  had  neglected  their  own 
safety  to  relieve  England  in  her  extremity — that  by 
this  service  they  had  drawn  the  French  upon  them; 
and  that  now  the  ruin  of  Holtond  would  be  but  a 
step  to  the  ruin  of  England. 

William  bad  been  bred  a  Cahrinist — a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  endear  him  to  the  church  of 
England ;  but  in  Holland  he  had  witnessed  the 
agreeable  prospect  of  all  secta  and  religions  Irving 
peaceably  together,  and  be  was  both  by  heart  and 
head  disposed  to  toleration.  He  proposed  a  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  trusting  that  the  great  dread  of 
the  papists  would  be  removed  with  the  removal  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  king,  and  that  the  professions  of 
good-will  which  had  passed  between  the  establish- 
ed church  and  the  dissenters,  wheo  threatened  by 
James,  -would  lead  to  some  amicable  and  lasting 
agreement.  But  the  Lords  rejected  the  repeal  by 
a  great  majori^,  and  took  no  notice  of  a  petition 
from  the  city  of  London,  praying  that  tlie  king 
might  be  at  liberty  to  use  indiscriminately  the  ser- 

I  Hdlw.— FWI.  HiH.  >  Bm  tcL  iii.,  p.  8IS. 


vices  of  alt  his  Protestant  subjects,  without  any  im- 
position of  the  sacramental  oath,  which  of}*ended  the 
consciences  of  so  many.'  At  the  same  time,  the 
church  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  eagerly  grasp- 
ed at  a  clause — also  recommended  by  the  tolerant 
king — which  went  to  dispense  with  the  oaths  of  the 
bishops  and  established  clergy  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. But  the  dissenters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  to  show  as  little  regard  to  the  con- 
sciences of  churchmen  as  the  churchmen  had  shown 
to  theirs;  and  they  moved  for  an  amendment  to 
oblige  the  established  clergy  to  tske  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  before  the  1st  of  August,  without  any 
excuse,  and  under  pain  of  suspension,  to  be  foIk>w- 
ed,  in  six  months,  by  deprivation.  The  Lords,  in 
their  turn,  rejected  the  amendment.  Conferences 
ensued  ;  but  all  that  the  Commons  would  allow  was, 
that  ibe  king  should  have  power  to  grant-,  during  his 
pleasure,  a  third  of  their  benefices  to  any  twelve 
clergymen  who  should  incur  deprivation  by  refusing 
to  take  the  oath.  William  was  never  easily  turned 
from  any  serious  project.  Though  surprised  at  the 
religious  animosities  of  bis  new  subjects,  he  attempt- 
ed to  carry  a  bill  of  comprehension,  by  which  be  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  established  church,  the  kirk, 
and  the  conventicle  might,  by  degrees,  be  amalga- 
mated. The  Commons  united  with  the  Lords  in 
overaetting  the  project ;  but,  in  As  end,  they  agreed 
upon  a  free  toleration  to  all  Christian  sects  except 
the  Roman  Catholic'  William,  who  had  no  notion 
of  being  merely  the  king  of  one  party,  recommend- 
ed aa  act  of  indemnity  which  should  include  the 
Tories  who  had  made  such  an  abuse  of  power  in 
the  two  preceding  reigns.  The  Whigs,  who  cer- 
tainly aimed  at  moDopolixing  all  favor,  all  power  and 
trust,  represented  that  all  kings  were  food  of  pre- 
rogative, and  that  William  wanted  a  perdon  for  the 
ministers  of  the  late  reigns  only  with  a  view  to  em- 
ploy servants  who  would  be  as  obsequious  to  him 
as  they  had  been  to  James  and  Charles.  In  both 
Houses  numerous  exceptions  were  proposed,  which 
would  have  changed  the  indemnity  into  something 
very  like  a  sweeping  proclamation  of  treason  and 

t  Dnrinf  tha  ditevHioii  WilliuD  told  the  Lotd* — "Aa  I  doabl  not 
yon  will  •uSdantlj'  pnvtda  BgrnnM  tha  papi«u.  m  I  hajM  you  will 
hmva  loom  lot  iba  mdiniNioii  dT  ill  PrMaMmnta  llwt  arv  wHIing  nd 
aUa  to  aem.  TUi  OMOnnetion  ia  taj  Mrriea  will  land  to  nnita  jm 
amuBf  jounelvM,  and  to  alnngtlian  yon  againtt  ymr  ooaimoo  «n- 
amiaa.** 

*  By  Ihi*  tolemtioD  bill  tha  penti  Uwa  wen  aoapandad  in  favor  of 
all  dineDting  Frotaitant*,  pruridrd  ihtj  tank  tha  oath*  to  the  preaant 
giiTemnienl,  and  did  not  meet  in  an;  pines  for  rell^aaa  worahip  with 
barred  am)  bnliad  Jonn.  "  Thii  bill,"  rayi  Biihop  Burnet,  *'  p*a  the 
king  great  coo  lent.  Ha,  in  hia  own  a|iinion,  alw^ya  thMght  Uint  eon- 
■cieDce  waa  God^  ptoviBoe,  Bad  lhat  it  ought  not  to  be  inpoaed  on ; 
■Dd  hia  experience  in  Holland  made  liiin  luok  on  toleration  aa  one  nf 
the  wiaest  meaaorea  of  goreniiiwiit.  Be  warn  much  troubleil  to  arc  ao 
much  ill-honioT  apreadiog  amoug  the  clergy,  anii,  by  tbcir  meana,  over 
a  great  part  of  the  nation.  Be  wm  ao  true  to  hia  prinei|dea  herein, 
tlwt  be  reatrained  the  heat  oTaonw  who  ware  for  propoaing  aavera  acta 
BgaiBtt  (he  pipitt*.  Ha  made  then  anmhend  the  udrautagc  whicb 
lhat  woulil  gire  the  Freoeh,  tn  alieiiata  all  the  papiata  at  Enrope  froa 
HI ;  who,  from  thence  migbt  hope  to  aet  un  foot  a  oew  Catholic  league, 
■nd  UMke  the  war  a  qnarrel  of  religion,  which  might  huTe  rery  bad  ef- 
feeta.  Not  goold  he  pretend  to  pnrteot  the  Proteataata  im  nnny  pincea 
of  GetMny  cud  Unnguy  nnleaa  ha  oould  Bovar  the  pupia^  in  England 
from  all  Bererittea  on  account  irf'  tbeit  religion.  Thia  wu  ao  carefully 
infuaed  into  roanj',  and  ao  well  underatood  by  them,  that  tbe  papiata 
anjoyad  the  real  eflecls  <^  the  tDlermiion,  thou^  they  were  not  cam- 
pnbaiidad  within  tbe  atatnto." 
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lufdemwoor  Bgntnst  the  Tory  chiefs ;  Bud  tbat  lib- 
enl  project  also  fell  to  the  grouod.  The  Declara- 
tioa  of  Rij;ht8  waa  embodied  id  a  bill,  which,  how- 
fver,  wu  not  passed  uotil  the  following  yeAr, 
when  it  became  >n  inralaable  portioQ  of  the  law 
of  the  kad.  After  a  pretty  full  examinatioD  of  wit- 
nesMs  and  of  wrioea  evidence,  parliament  reversed 
tbe  attaioderB  of  Lord  RusBell  and  Algernon  Sidney, 
decltring  their  sentence  to  be  iniquitoas — their  ex- 
ecntioD  murder.' 

Iioois  XIV.,  by  the  act  of  teDding  troops  into 
IrHud,  bttd  made  a  war  with  France  nnRvoidable ; 
■nd,  besides,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  darling  proj- 
ect, the  one  great  thought  of  his  whole  life — to 
cheek  French  aggraadisemeot— it  may  be  doubted 
whether  William  would  have  taken  upon  htmaelf 
tbe  weight  of  tbe  crown  of  England,  or  have  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  be  tempted  by  the  oiTer  of  it. 
If  be  bad  been  somewhat  oversanguine  as  to  tbe 
virtues  of  toleraoce,  moderation,  and  magnRnimity 
nmoog  parties,  he  had  certainly  not  miscalculated 
the  inveterate  feeling  of  the  nation  against  the 
French.  Both  Houses  pledged  themselves,  and 
f!Rve  their  "solemn  and  hearty  promise  and  en- 
gagement to  support  his  majesty  iu  n  war  against 
tbe  French  king.*'  *'  This,"  said  William,  with  ao- 
DMul  emotion,  "  is  the  first  day  of  my  reign." 

Tbe  fagitire  James  had  met  with  a  rery  kind, 
and  what  was  called  a  vary  honorable,  reception  at 
the  eontt  of  Versailles ;  for  Lonis,  who  was  men- 
ued  by  a  vast  coalition,  was  sensible  of  the  great 
ste  that  might  be  made  of  him ;  and  the  grand 
mtmarquA,'"  though  exceedingly  little  in  many  es- 
wntials,  had  a  kingly  bearing,  and  a  disposition 
which  sometimes  looked  like  magnanimity.  It  was 
universally  known  that  Ireland  was  our  vulnerable 
part:  Tyroonnel  informed  his  proscribed  master 
that  all  tbe  Roman  Catholics  there  would  take  up 
arms  for  binti ;  and  it  was  forthwith  resolved  that 
James  should  be  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  French 
army.'  Lonia  drove  on  the  preparatioos  for  the 
expedition  with  ancommon  eamestaess,  and  ap- 
pointed D'Avaex  to  accompany  "hia  Britannic  maj- 
nty,"  with  tbe  tide  of  ainbassador-extraordinaiy. 
Tyrcoonel  had  played  his  part  with  rare  vigor  snd 
succeaa.  He' amused  the  friends  of  the  English 
revolotioD  with  half  promises  and  delusive  assur- 
SQces,  aod  seems  to  have  made  even  the  cautious 
and  incredulous  William  believe  that  he  wonid  sub- 
mit quietly  to  his  government.  On  tbe  12th  of 
Ja'noary.  James  dispatched  Captain  Ruth,  from  St. 
Uenuain.  to  assure  him  that  he  was  coming  speed- 
ily with  a  French  fleet  and  army.  Tyrconnel  then 
pretended  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  that 
Ireland  ought  to  recognize  and  submit  to  the  new 
gDvernmeut;  tnit  that  he,  as  a  soldier,  was  bouod  in 
honor  to  wk  the  sanction  of  his  old  master.  He 
then  aammoned  to  Dublin  Lord  Mountjoy,  who 
was  the  man  mrat  tmated  by  his  party,  and  whose 
power  and  ioflnence  over  the  Protestants  of  the 

■  8«kacf«eatl7  Iba  MM  iMolntioM  irm  puMd  ooMwrainf  Arm- 

>  Lif«  of  Jaswa,  Ap.,  edllectod  oat  of  msuoin  writ  of  bif  own  buid. 
FtiMtbed  from  th*  Origiiwl  Stmn  MU.  in  Cvlton  Hoqm,  bjr  tba 
bv.  J.  S.  dsAs. 


north  were  bonndleas,  and  charged  dint  nobleman 
and  tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  Rice  witha  miseion  to  St. 
Germain.  Mountjoy  was  told  that  he  was  to  assure 
King  James  that  the  defense  of  Ireland  was  au  im- 
possibility, aod  tbat  the  loyalty  of  tbe  lord  deputy 
yielded  only  to  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  James 
was  told  to  make  the  dangerous  Mountjoy  fast ;  and 
as  soon  aa  his  credulous  lordship  got  to  Paris  he 
was  safely  lodged  in  the  Bastille.*  Having  thus 
adroitly  deprived  the  Irish  Protestants  of  their 
great  chief,  Tyrconnel  soon  proceeded  to  disarm 
them,  and  to  recruit  his  Cadiolic  army,  which  tras 
already  considerable,  and  which  was  raised,  io  Uie 
course  of  two  months,  to  forty  or  fifty  thouaand 
men,  all  papists,  all  eager  to  establish  their  re- 
ligion and  to  recover  their  ancient  possessions. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success;  but  tbe 
presence  of  James  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  defeat 
all  their  hopes.  Tbat  fatal  blunderer  left  St.  Ger- 
main on  the  Ist  of  February.  At  parting,  Louis 
gave  him  his  own  cuirass — a  thing  which  was  as 
likely  to  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  bullet  and  pike 
on  the  person  of  James  as  it  had  been  when  worn 
by  the  donor — saying,  as  he  embraced  him,  The 
best  wish  I  can  give  you  is,  that  I  may  never  see 
you  again."  He  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  5th  of 
Febroaiy.  There  he  found  a  crowd  of  English 
and  Irish  exiles,  about  9500  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  the  French  general,  De  Rosen,  and  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  manned  and  comniarided  by 
some  of  the  best  sailors  end  marine  officers  of 
France.  He  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  in 
the  Brest  Roads,  or  upon  other  parts  nf  the  French 
coast,  during  which  time  he  ought  to  have  been 
intercepted  by  the  Englisb  fleet ;  but  at  last,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  native  Irish. 
From  Kinsale  he  proceeded  to  Cork,  where  all 
was  jubilee,  and  from  Cork  he  went  to  Dublin, 
where  his  public  entry  was  magnificent,  in  the 
midst  of  Catholic  bishops,  priesta,  aod  monks,  who 
hailed  him  aa  their  dehverer  and  the  champion  of 
the  only  true  church.  Except  In  the  moat  Prot- 
estant province  of  Ulster  hia  authority  seemed  to 
be  recognized  everywhere ;  and  even  on  the 
frontier  of  Ulster  the  Protestants  bad  been  defeat- 
ed,' and  were  in  an  attitude  of  strength  and  defi- 
ance only  at  Londonderry  and  Inniskillen.  The 
English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Herbert,  having  missed 
tbe  enemy  on  the  French  coast,  found  them  great- 
ly reinforced  in  Bantry  Bay ;  for,  while  they  had 
beeu  beating  about,  Chftteau  Renaud  had  got  over 
from  Brest  with  a  second  squadron ;  and  that  ad- 
miral, relying  on  hia  superiority  of  force,  aod  on 
tbe  improvement  which  the  French  mariners  had 
made,  while  the  English  were  losing  their  qualities 

>  Lord  Mountjay  bad  bam  waniM),  hj  muj  of  hia  Protatfaot  frienda, 
tbmt  TjTCMinel  intundad  a  trick  of  thia  kind ;  but  ba  bad  yieldad  to  tha 
aokna  waeveMtion*  at  Trironnel,  who  iiwm  tbat  hg  waa  Bincara— 
that  ba  aaroeuly  wiahod  for  BDbniiaiaB  atMl  peace,  bet  knaar  that  ih« 
court  nf  FraoM,  which  "wonM  not  an  it  Inlmnd  won  nnk  to  the 
pit  of  bell,  ao  it  ftte  the  Prince  of  Oraage  tbna  moatba'  diTcraion," 
would  oppoae  biaparpoae  to  the  utmoat;  and  that,  if  ba  aLwtbat  Jamea 
woald  rain  Ireland  merely  to  earra  Ftanoa,  ha  ihoald  eenaider  hlaaalf 
raleaaad  from  all  hia  anfacamenta  to  hin. 

■  Ata0liuKd"nHit«irDro«m,*' 
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KiHiALi.  From  u  Old  DrawlDf. 


Diider  the  ioglorioa^  reigns  of  CbRrles  lod  James, 
now  came  boldly  out  of  Baatry  Bay.  with  twenty- 
eight  flhipfl  of  the  line,  and  gave  Herbert  battle. 
The  engagement  lasted  the  whole  day;  but  in 
the  evening  the  English  sheered  off  for  the  Scilly 
Islands,  while  the  French  returned,  with  a  great 
show  of  triumph,  to  the  anchorage  they  had  left  in 
the  morning.  James,  though  a  bad  sailor,  had  been 
fond  of  the  sea,  aad  had  taken  a  pride  in  the  £u- 
glish  DBvy,  which  he  had  helped  to  deteriorate.' 
It  is  said  that,  when  D'Avaux,  the  ambassador-ex- 
tmordioary,  exultingly  told  him  bow  the  French 
sailors  had  beaten  the  English,  James  aaid,  sadly. 
It  is  the  first  time !"  This  story  may  be  true, 
though  it  rests  apon  indifferent  authority;'  bat 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  English 
exiles  in  France,  who  had  not  forgotten  their  na* 
tionality  in  their  loyalty,  grieved  at  the  success  of 
the  French  navy,  though  fightiag  for  their  master.^ 
James  formed  a  coeucil  of  government,  couslBting 
of  his  oatural  son  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  Duke 
of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Abercorn,  Melfort,  Dover, 
Carlingford,  and  Clsnricard ;  Lord  Thomas  How- 
ard, the  lords  Kilmalluck,  Merrion,  Kenure,  the 

1  Sea  vol.  iii.,  p.  080,  nnte. 

■  TIm  Morj  w  copied  by  Dklr^inpla  from  **  Short  View,"  ilie 
corapuaitiao  of  one  Higgini,  k  derided  JMobile. 

*  Thii  >ppe»ii  fro<n  *  letter  written  b;  Lord  MeUott  (who  had  no 
•Dch  feeliui)  to  Jkmn  : — "Ism  eitramelj  eorrj,"  hi*  loidibip. 
*'  to  we,  rrun  teTcnl  leiten,  that  some  of  jfout  majeily'e  Mnniit*  of 
our  oonotrj  ml  St.  Garmaio*  have  baea  lo  lodiacnet  u  lo  thorn  Iktir 
dUlikt  IkMt  tht  Ffeatk  akonU  beat  Ih*  Eagluk  at  tea.  Indeed,  I  hare 
pain  lo  belieTB  them  ao  little  coDCBroed  iu  jfout  majedj'a  bappineaa ; 
but  it  ii'writien  to  the  Cardinal  de  Foorbin  and  to  the  Duke  da 
Chauluei.  If  it  hare  made  do  doim,  then  it  ii  well.  If  there  he  any 
thin^  in  it,  tuck  art  aiojl  tauteiiky,  it  tkty  itko  Iht]/  mill,  ef  tki  komor 
of  ttrving  your  aiajtili/  ;  but  thejr  name  nubodj,  nur  can  I  gueii  who 
the  parwu  are."— Sir  U.  EUit't  Calltction. 


Lord  Chief  Jastice  Herl)ert.  the  Bishop  of  Chea- 
ter, Colonel  Dorrington,  the  French  ambassador 
D'Avaux,  the  Msrquis  d'Albeville,  Count  Sarsfield, 
and  one  or  two  other  foreigners.  When  the  Prot- 
estant bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy, 
implored  the  royal  protection  and  permission  to  lay 
before  him  an  account  of  the  injuries  they  bad  re- 
ceived, James  replied,  '*  I  will  protect  all  men  in 
their  religion  and  properties ;  and  as  for  the  wroaga 
that  have  lately  been  suffered  by  several,  it  iq  im- 
possible, in  these  times  of  commotioo,  but  auch  will 
happen ;  but  I  shall,  as  far  as  I  can,  prevent  and 
redress  them.  However,  if  I  am  invaded  in  this 
kingdom  as  I  have  been  in  England,  I  must  secure 
myself  as  well  as  I  can."  When  the  popish  bish- 
ops and  priests  who  had  welcomed  him  into  Dub- 
lin, and  wbo  had  sung  Te  Deum  on  hh  arrival,  wait- 
ed upon  him,  they  were  received  in  a  very  different 
manner;  and  these  demonstrations,  however  much 
they  might  please  the  Irish  Catholics,  could  not  but 
serve  to  ruin  all  hopes  of  his  return  to  England, 
lo  a  series  of  proclamations  that  were  issued  he 
commanded  all  Irish  subjects  who  had  lately  aban- 
doned that  kingdom  to  return  home,  under  assu- 
rance of  protection,  and  on  paio  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation  (there  had  been  a  general  flight  of  Prot- 
estants, and  of  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  who 
apprehended  nothing  less  than  a  massacre);  he  re- 
quired all  persons,  of  what  degree  or  persuasioo 
whatsoever,  to  join  with  him  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Roman 
Cotholics  of  Ireland  for  having,  with  such  readiness 
and  cheerfulness,  put  themselves  in  arms;  but  he 
required  such  aa  were  not  in  actual  pny,  and  under 
regular  commanders,  not  to  surrender  their  arms. 
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botto  hj  them  up  in  their  own  honsM,  becanse,  u 
mt  acknowledged,  eren  this  meritorionB  arming 
bad  given  rise  to  nuny  robberies;  he  called  upon 
tbe  conetiT  people  to  snp|dy  his  nrmj  in  the  north 
with  pronuonsT  and  he  fi»1iede  the  soldiery  to  take 
uy  thing  witfaont  payment ;  he  altered  the  earreo- 
ej,  by  declaring  that  twenty  shillings  sfanuld  pass 
for  a  guinea;  and,  lastly,  be  snmmoned  an  Irish 
pariiRmant  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  May. 

Ctf  tbe  Irish  Protestants  who  had  not  fled,  tbe  far 
p-eatar  part  were  in  arms  against  him*  Only  six 
Prolastants  were  returned  to  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  only  five  lords  and  four  bishops  of  tliBt 
Ciitb  attended  in  the  Upper  House.  In  bis  open- 
iog  speech  to  this  Catholic  parliament  he  thanked 
llwu  ftr  the  eaerapUry  loyalty  which  they  had 
shown  at  a  time  when  others  itf  his  aobjects  had 
"W  ondotifully  misbehaved  themselves,  or  sn  base- 
ly betnqred  bin;"  he  expressed  hie  gratitude  for 
thsir  saeoiidiag  his  deputy,  Tyreoooel,  in  his  bold 
ai^  resolute  conduct;  he  assured  them  that  he  had 
come  amnng  them  to  venture  his  life  with  them  in 
derease  of  Aeir  liberties  and  his  own  rights,  and  he 
praised  their  courage  sa  being  equal  to  their  seal, 
lie  caotianed,  "I  liave  always  been  for  liberty  of 
coDscieoce,  and  against  invading  any  man's  right  or 
lilMTty;  having  still  in  miad  that  saying  of  holy 
writ,  •  Do  as  you  would  be  done  to,  for  this  is  the 
law  sad  the  prophets.'  It  was  this  liberty  of  con- 
science I  gave,  which  my  enemies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  dreaded  to  have  establisbed  by  law  in 
all  my  dominions,  and  made  tbem  set  themselves 
upagRiDst  me,  though  for  different  reasons:  seeing 
that,  if  1 4iad  once  settled  it,  my  peeple,  in  the  opio- 
ion  the  one,  would  have  been  too  happy,  and,  in 
tbo  opinion  of  the  other,  too  great."  But  the  Irish 
were  net  auAiciently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  al- 
Lw  of  a  tolentioo  or  to  modify  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
Ronish  chnrch,  which  as  yet,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  obscure  corners,  was  everywhere  intoler- 
ant, everywhere  a  persecuting  power:  their  only 
notion  ftbout  the  law  and  tbe  prophets  was  to  do  as 
ibey  had  been  done  by — to  avenge  upon  their  Prot- 
estant conquerors  tbe  wrongs  and  oppressions  they 
bad  suffered  from  them,  and  to  recover  possession 
of  tbe  lands  and  privileges  they  had  lost.  Tbis  lat- 
ter design,  this  natural  hungering  after  broad  and 
fertile  acres,  which,  however  disguised  by  religious 
or  party  feeliog,  has  been  at  ^e  bottom  of  every 
Irish  insurrection,  was  inevitable  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  compelled  James  to  sanction  the 
repeal,  by  his  parliament,  of  tbe  Act  of  SeUlement, 
by  which  the  majority  of  the  Protestants  and  En- 
glish nnd  Scottish  colnnists  held  their  estates  in  Ire- 
Jand.  There  was  no  reconciling  the  rival  interests 
snd  aotagootst  feelings:  what  gratified  the  Irish 
was  worse  than  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife  to 
tbe  Eogliab.  **  The  bill,"  says  a  Protestant  writer, 
*•  was  received  with  a  loud  huzza,  which  more  re- 
sembled the  behavior  of  a  crew  of  rapparees  over  a 
rich  boo^  than  that  of  a  senate  assembled  to  recti- 
fy abases  and  restore  the  rights  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jpcts.**  In  the  House  of  Lords  two  or  three  of  the 
Protestant  minority  of  nine  had  the  courage  to  op- 


pose Ule  hill  as  lojurionB  to  the  pntdie  good  and  de- 
structive of  the  public  faith ;  but  the  beat  argomenC 
WHS  used  by  Dr.  Dopping,  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Meath,  who  fekl  them  tint  it  was  fit  to  get  posses- 
sion  of  tbe  whole  of  the  pmmised  hnd  before  pro- 
ceeding to  divide  it.  Tbe  practicsl  part  of  the  re- 
peal was  intrusted  to  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
or  was  taken  up  by  the  armed  Catholics,  who  seized 
the  property  of  the  Protestants  without  any  nice 
regard  either  to  justice  or  mercy.  This  act  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  attainting  all  who  al>et- 
ted  or  assisted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  forfeiting  the 
manors,  lands,  goods,  and  interests  of  all  absentees, 
and  vesting  all  this  property  in  die  crown,  and  by 
another,  destroying  the  spirit  of  Poyning's  law, 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  to  make 
the  Irish  subordinnte  to  the  English  parliament.' 
They  voted  dC20,000  a-year  as  a  proper  raward  for 
tbe  patriotism  of  Tyrcoonel,  to  be  taken  nnt  of  the 
estatea  forfeited  by  Ae  Protestnnta;  and  they  voted 
dC30,000  per  month  for  the  king.  They  passed  an 
act  for  liberty  nf  conscience  tn  all  Christians;  but, 
lis  the  Catholics  formed  the  immense  majority,  such 
of  the  Prateataot  clergy  as  had  not  fled  were  lefE 
without  the  means  of  support,  the  papists  being 
authorized  to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  own  priests, 
and  the  stipends  of  Protestant  mioisterB  in  cities 
and  corporate  towns  being  stopped  by  law  even 
where  the  followers  of  the  reformed  church  were 
in  the  majority.  All  schools  and  colleges,  from 
which  the  Protestants  had  excluded  every  thing  in 
the  shape  or  likeness  of  a  priest  or  monk,  were  now 
seised  by  tbe  Roman  clergy  and  monastic  orders. 
The  Protestant  churohes  fell,  of  coorae,  into  the 
hands  of  the  triamphant  majnrity ;  and — which  was 
not  quite  so  inevitable,  but  which  showed  in  a  clear 
light  the  popafair  interpretation  of  nligious  liberty 
— the  Protestants  wera  forbidden  to  assemble  in 
churohes  or  elsewhere  under  pain  of  death.  At  the 
same  time  the  Protestants  were  plunderod,  about 
equally,  by  tbe  rapparees  and  by  the  officers  of 
James's  array,  who  sold  them  protections  at  extrav- 
agant rates,  and  made  them  renew  their  protectiona 
whenever  they  wanted  more  money.  And,  as  a  low 
price  had  been  fixed  by  proclamation  for  all  the 
supplies  required  by  the  army,  and  as  this  low 
price  was  paid  in  base  money,  the  papists,  where- 
ever  they  could,  gave  the  preference  to  the  Prot- 
estants as  sellers.  James  had  brought  only  some 
400,000  crowns  from  Fnince;  and  Louis,  thonj^ 
often  pressed,  was  unable  to  send  him  more  money, 
having  himself  to  wring  from  a  half-starving  people 
the  means  of  cartying  on  a  wnr  against  more  tlian 
half  of  Eorope.   The  desperate  resource,  in  iDeh 

'  Ther  declarttd  that  tha  parliamant  of  EssIaDd  had  no  power  or 
■Dthorit)'  over  Ireluid,  and  that  du  writa  of  error  and  kppaal  iboQlil  ba 
made  from  DoUin  to  Waftmincter.  In  t  BatioMl  aanaa  thiawaa  Ihair 
wiaeataad  iMit  BMWtgMat— it  was  ddnf  whai  ncqBiTad  Am  tatha 
Qnttau  and  Flood*  in  the  memonfata  Iriah  pailianent  of  ITS.  It 
appaara,  howaver,  to  be  a  miatake  to  aaaert  that  Po7niBK*t  law  waa 
fonnallj  repealed.  A  bill  to  that  eSect  w«a  broofht  in  bjr  the  Com- 
iDona,  bat  Jamea  aeat  an  imler  to  atc^  it,  and  it  foO  to  tha  timnd, 
thnugh  the  Iriib  bad  it  maeh  at  haart,  mnM«l]r  eooNdaiiai  (be  old 
act  aa  the  gmtrat  ngn  and  Bean  of  tbair  nbjaotian  to  England. 
Bf  PofDiDg'!  law  tbe  initiatlTe  power  wae  reeerred  to  the  Engliab 
coandl,  nnd  no  act  coald  be  paMed  b;  iba  Irlih  parliament  witbuut 
being  Tecomiiandad  or  pamaad  bj  tha  lung  imi  eouocil  of  England 
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circamBtances,  waa  sure  to  snggest  itself  to  a  mind 
Uke  tbat  of  James.  He  debased  the  carreocy,  and, 
by  proclamatioo,  ordered  his  brass  coioage  to  pass 
for  a  huodred  times  more  than  it  was  worth.  He 
was  as  impatieot  of  all  oppositioD  to  hia  royal  will, 
oa  iacapable  of  cODtrolling  his  arbitrary  temper,  as 
ever.  When  this.  Irish  House  of  Commons  opposed 
him  in  a  particolar  measaret  be  {ell  into  a  violent 
pasBtoo,  and  exclaimed,  '*I  find  all  Commons  are 
the  same;"  and  when  they  preferred  a  complaint 
against  his  secretary  of  state,  the  rash  and  insolent 
Melfort,  he  said  that  they  were  using  him  nnl(indly 
Hod  basely;  and  declared  that,  if  he  had  thought 
they  would  not  let  him  choose  his  own  servants,  he 
would  never  have  come  among  them.  At  the  same 
time  his  poverty-stricken  court  was  the  sceae  of  in- 
cessant turmoil  and  intrigue :  Melfort  hated  D'Avanx, 
and  D'Avaux  detested  Melfort;  the  French  affected 
to  despise  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  were  jenlons  of 
the  French,  who,  whatever  had  been  the  arrnnge.- 
meots  between  King  James  and  King  Louis,  cer- 
tainly acted  M  if  with  a  deatgn  to  tranafer  the 
dependency  of  Ireland  from  England  to  France,  or 
at  least  to  render  the  qonrrel  between  England  and 
Ireland  irreconcilable.  When  Melfort  quarreled 
with  Tyrcoonel,  James  was  obliged  to  get  the  former 
out  of  Ireland,  and  bis  lordship  was  sent  on  a  begging 
mission  to  the  pope,  who  had  no  more  money  to 
spare  than  the  French  king,  and  less  ioclinatiun  to 
risk  it  in  a  desperate  enterprise.'  But  the  departure 
of  that  hot-headed  Scot  did  not  pat  an  end  to  the 
jealousies  and  jars  which  raged  from  the  arrival  at 
Dublin  down  to  the  flight  back  to  France.  Nor 
could  James  make  up  his  mind  to  any  fixed  plan  of 

>  On  tha  3lh  of  Saptamber  IS90,  whan  Jauaa  bad  bam  Atiran  out 
of  Irttsad,  Iblfiiit,  who  wma  Mill  bsffing,  wrata  thai,  from  Rooia,  to 
hn  tojbI  mutcT  at  Si.  Germsiu He  {the  pujm)  Mid  that  it  wu 
jwrfectlf  wall,  for,  tbat  j<mt  mtjcMy,  beiii|  nfa,  joar  reCittbliihrncnt 
waa  certain ;  and  that  ha  approred  estTenely  of  joar  banDg  come 
awaj,  and  would  write  ao  mncli  to  your  majeity  hiueelf.  1  told  hii 
hidiacW)  that  now  jtm  mujtMf  waa  com  to  Prance  lo  dimnd  auc- 
fon  from  that  kinf,  tlia  oait  ihiat  I  had  cowaanded  ma  wu  to  beg  of 
hia  holi DOM  what  aMiitanca  it  wai  poaiible  fur  bii  holinew  to  gira. 
That  the  eutarpHae  waa  great,  and  that,  thnugh  France  thonld  du  all 
they  (mild,  jret  that  all  wnaM  uot  be  near  what  waa  aoAicient,  and  that 
tliarafbn  bli  boDneaa,  of  aeeeiaitf,  dibM  aee  tbU  moat  jnat  MUae  perish, 
lo  tba  reproach  of  all  the  Catbolfca  who  did  ttot  uaiat  or  help  to  aop- 
port  it.  That  there  narer  waa  a  time  in  which  thn  holy  aae  had  ao 
much  hoDor  to  gain  or  luae,  and  that  the  ayei  of  all  Europe  wu  upon 
h»  holioeaa  to  aee  if  be  wouM  tamely  loller  a  Catholic  kingdotn  to  fall 
into  the  handa  of  haratiM,  nDeawwrned  to  aee  ao  many  hnndreda  ol 
Ihotwuida  of  Catbtdica  mder  tbt  fTievonaeat  peraacotion,  aud  greateat 
temptatioKtokaatheirreligion.  That,bya  timely  and  ■  a  itabia  aniat- 
anca,  hia  hcdloeaa  viigbt  hare  had  the  glory  in  hia  ponlilicnla  tu  hare 
advanced  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  waa 
not ;  and,  a«  tbat  wonld  have  been  niach  to  hia  honor,  1  waa  aaaored 
ha  woald  never  gire  occaaion  lo  the  contrafy,  by  aoffering  a  Catholic 
kingdom  to  be  dianiembarsd  from  the  nharch  in  hia  tiaie,  withoat  ail- 
ing all  the  aaaiatance  ha  could  to  auch  aa  ware  endeaTuring  ita  defenae. 
That  a  timely  anpply  night  do  much  ;  and  I  waa  aare  bat  13,000  or 
]9,000  atand  of  nrniB  might  hare  prerentad  thee*  miacbief*  if  aent  in 
time,  ainoe  yonr  majeaty  wanted  nut  man  but  arma  to  have  ontDDm- 
hered  yoni  enemiei.  That  that  waa  neglected,  but  that  for  the  future 
I  hoped  hia  holineaa  would  turn  hii  tboUKhti  mora  intently  on  a  thing 
in  which  he  and  the  church  of  Ood  were  ao  much  concerned.  Hia  ho- 
lineaa repeated  ell  hia  former  complimenta  of  what  he  wauld  do  and 
■uffer  for  your  majeety,  but  that  he  could  not  act  againat  all  the  world, 
and  be  bad  not  wberawilhal  to  do  aa  be  woald.  That  all  the  world 
WH  In  war.  ThU  war  waa  ooma  inlo  Italy.  That  there  waa  arareily 
atRoma.  That  the  nnta  oftbe  aeeleaiaalie  atnlowtt*  not  paid.  That 
ha  wai  in  thonianda  of  atraila  and  diflicnltiai.  That  tba  littla  he  bad 
giren  waa  borrowed  :  be  had  in  it  givea  bit  tBtraila,  lo  diBloult  ia  ft 
now  to  find  m»mj."—EUi»'t  Lttttra. 


operation.  At  one  time  he  thonght  of  repairing, 
with  his  Irish  ansy,  to  England,  where  hia  friends 
flattered  him  with  MSnraDces  that  it  would  be  do 
difficult  matter  to  overturn  the  new  and  anaettled 
gorernment;  at  another  moment  be  entertained  the 
project  of  Lord  Dande*,  who  informed  him  that 
thwe  were  no  regular  troops,  except  fonr  regiments, 
in  Scotland,  and  that,  upon  his  landing,  all  the  war- 
like clans  of  the  Highlands  would  join  him  and  cnt 
his  way  to  London  with  their  broadswords.  In  the 
end,  James  resolved  to  subdoe  the  Protestants  in 
Ulster,  and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland; 
and  Dundee  was  soon  kwt  to  that  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  bravest  and  ablest  champion.  Before  he 
fell  he  equaled  the  romantic  adventures  of  his  model 
hero,  Montrose.  After  his  siognlar  interview  with 
the  Dlike  of  Gordon  he  withdrew  into  the  west; 
and  aa  soon  aa  he  received  news  of  James's  arrival 
in  Ireland  he  hastened  to  Inverness,  where  the 
clans  of  Lochaber  were  qaarreliog  with  the  towoa- 
people  about  some  money  daims.  He  paid  the 
debt  in  dispQte  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  prevailed 
upon  most  of  the  clans  to  enlist  under  the  banners 
of  King  James.  From  Inverness  he  made  a  most 
rapid  Montroee-like  march  throagh  different  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  calling  the  fierce  clans  to  arms, 
promising  magnificent  rewards  to  the  chiefs,  and 
dispersing  the  small  bodins  of  militia  commanded 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  new  government.  His 
force  gathered  like  a  snowball  —  he  was  soon  et 
the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand  active  and  daring 
Highlanders.  The  charm  of  his  name  was  so  great, 
that  in  some  instances  clans  deserted  their  heredi- 
tary chiefs  to  follow  him;  having,  however,  as  of 
yore,  the  tempting  prospect  of  plundering  all  the 
Lowlands. 

The  Lord  Mnrrsy,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,  had 
got  under  arms  aboat  a  thoasand  men  apon  his 
father's  estate  and  tiie  estate  of  Lord  Lovat,  who 
was  married  to  hia  aister,  nnder  an  assnmnce  that 
they  were  to  serve  King  James,  though  in  reality 
Murray  intended  to  make  them  serviceable  to  King 
AiVilliam.  While  Murray  was  reviewing  these  men 
they  quitted  their  ranks,  ran  down  to  a  brook,  filled 
their  boouets  with  water  (other  drink  being  scarce), 
drank  a  heaUh  to  King  Jnmes,  and  then,  with  pipes 
playing,  marched  off  to  Lord  Dondee.  *  The 
prompter  or  chief  manager  of  this  dramatic  scene 
was  Simon  Fraser,  afterward  Lord  Lovat,  who,  nt 
the  distance  of  fifty-eight  years,  made  his  exit  on 
Tower  Hill,  in  a  manner  equally  dramatic.  Several 
of  the  great  lords  in  the  north  either  openly  assisteil 
or  secretly  connived  with  Dundee,  who  bad  friends 
in  the  Scottbh  privy  council,  and  even  among  tha 
officers  of  the  regimenu  that  were  sent  against  him. 
This  force  of  the  new  government  was  commanded 
by  General  Mackay,  a  good  officer,  hut  who  was 
evidently  deceived  and  hampered  on  many  occasions 
by  his  subalterns  and  other  Jacobites  in  disguise. 
He,  however,  cooped  Dundee  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  prevented  any  very  extensive  incursions  of  the 
Highlanders.  Dundee  received  orders  from  James 
not  to  risk  a  battle  nntil  he  should  be  joined  by  re- 

1  Dafaymite.  - 
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iDforceineDtB  from  Irelaod,  which  were  promised  in 
■teodtace.  bot  which,  whao  they  arrived,  amounted 
m\j  to  fire  haadred  meo,  miserably  armed  aad 
Kpiffei.  The  putiMn  leader  was  obliged  cod- 
liDiiiiUy  to  ihift  his  qnarten  1^  prodigioiu  nurcbei, 
ID  order  to  afoid  or  harass  the  enemyt  or  to  obtain 
pnffiiions.  Mackaj's  regular  troops  Were  do  match 
io  tbete  efolatiooa  for  the  light-iboted,  half-naked 
Hishkinderi;  nor  could  the  Lowlaodera  bear  the 
pmiliooa  of  hunger,  aod  thirst,  and  cold  like  the 
hardy  Celts,  whose  ordioary  life  wag  comparaUvely 
ooe  of  privatioD.    In  these  marches  Dundee  geo- 
tnllf  walked  on  foot  with  the  men,  end  fared  as 
tbej  did.   He  possessed  a  key  to  their  hearts  in  a 
kaovledge  of  clan  history  or  tradition,  and  of  the 
geoealogies  of  which  they  were  so  proud.  He 
tilksd  with  them,  sang  Celtic  songs  with  them,  and 
joked  with  them,  it  beiog  one  of  his  maxims  that 
M  geoeral  ahonld  fight  with  an  irregnhir  army 
nalesi  he  were  peraonally  acquainted  with  every 
man  ba  coniqanded.    Yet  the  leTerity  of  his  dis- 
cipliae,  in  certain  points,  Was  dreadfhl,  aod  the  only 
poairiiment  he  ioflicted  was  death,  it  beiog  another 
of  bis  maxims  that  any  other  punishment  diegrttced 
■  geDtlcRwo,  and  all  who  followed  him  were  geutle- 
men!   Toward  the  enemy  he  was  merciless  wheo- 
eter  he  obtained  an  advantage,  even  as  he  had  been 
BEainst  the  Covenanters  and  Cameroniaus  when 
timpty  Graham  of  Claverhouse.    And  on  this  point 
his  maxim  was,  that,  if  terror  ended  or  prevented 
war,  bloodshed  was  mercy.    Toward  the  end  of 
ime  he  received  the  Irish  reinforcement,  and  at 
the  nine  time  ihtetligeoce  that  Mackay  whs  march- 
ing throogh  Atbol  to  attack  the  castle  of  Blair,  the 
hiu  of  which  place  .would  tend  to  cot  off  Uie  com- 
nnnicatioQ  betweeo  the  two  divisions  of  the  High- 
IumIs.  He  instantly  made  one  of  hia  flying  marches 
to  Blair,  got  there  long  before  the  heads  of  Mackay's 
coIbidos  were  seen,  and  advanced  to  the  pass  of 
Killikrankie,  near  Donkeld.    On  the  morning  of  the 
l''th  of  July.  Mackay  moved  from  Dnnkeld,  and, 
after  haltiog  two  hours  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep 
and  gloomy  tDouotaio-passt  to  ascertain,  by  means 
of  KODts,  whether  there  was  an  enemy  within  the 
curge,  be  began  to  enter  it  aboat  midday,  his  soldiers 
kwbiog  anxionaly  about  them  and  to  the  woods  and 
rocks  which  overhnng  the  pass.   But  Dundee  had 
no  intaatioa  to  dispnte  that  pasaage,  his  plan  being 
:o  engage  in  the  open  plain  beyond  it,  while  some 
Atbol  dans  should  {vess  on  Macluiy*s  rear,  ocenpy 
ibe  noath  of  the  defile  on  the  aide  of  Dnnkeld,  aod 
make  retreat  impoauUe  or  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Tbns  Mackay  and  his  regulars  got  through  the  pass 
witbont  seeing  any  living  creatures  except  the  eagles 
lad  other  birds  of  prey  that  wheeled  and  screamed 
arer  ibeir  heads  ;  but,  a  little  beyond  Killikrankie, 
th«y  discovered  Dundee  and  his  army  resting  npon 
the  tide  of  a  bill-    At  a  iavorable  moment,  when 
.Mackay's  line  woB  thin  and  far  extended,  either 
fraiD  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  from  an  intention 
to  ootdank,  Dnndee  laid  down  his  Highlanders  in 
cnmpact  columns.     They  received  the  fire  of  the 
rpgalars,  aod  then,  giving  one  discharge,  threw 
Ibeir  guns  and  pistols  behind  them,  fell  on  with 


their  broadswords,  and  cut  their  way  through  and 
through  Mackay's  line.  The  English  horse,  who 
were  very  few,  galbped  off  without  firing  a  shot ; 
the  artillery  was  Seined ;  some  of  the  iofiintry 
threw  down  their  arms*  and  Ae  whole  line  was 
broken  or  eonfhmd.  Mackay  himself  was  driven 
np  to  some  hills  to  the  west  of  the  pass  of  Killi- 
krankie. When  he  halted  to  rally  that  portion  of 
his  little  army  which  had  kept  near  him,  and  looked 
back  from  the  heights  upon  the  field  of  battle,  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  pursuit,  and  said  to  his  offi- 
cers that  he  was  sure  the  enemy  hnd  k)8t  their 
general.'  Nor  was  he  mistaken:  Dtjndee  bad 
fHllen  in  the  moment  of  victory.  According  to  a 
Highland  tradition,  he  had  a  charmed  life,  and  could 
expose  himself  without  chance  of  injury  to  showers 
of  musket-balls  made  of  lead  or  iron ;  but  one  of 
Mackay's  soldiera,  knowing  this  fact,  and  perceiving 
that  their  shot  took  no  effect  npofi  him,-  tore  off  a 
silver  button,  put  it  into  his  piece,  aod  so  gave  him 
his  death-wound.  Some  of  the  regnlars  that  fled 
back  through  the  pass  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
Highlanders,  who  had  met  at  its  southern  month; 
but  the  whole  amount  of  slaughter  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated:'  Mackay  soon  collected 
the  fugitives;  and  the  Htghlandera,  completely  dis- 
pirited by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  retired  to  their 
homes,  leaving,  according  to  their  custom,  a  great 
heap  of  stones  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen. 
A  letter  was  found  in  Dundee's  pocket,  from  Lord 
Melfort,  importing  that,  notwithstanding  the  prom- 
ises of  indemnity,  indulgence,  and  toleration  con- 
tained in  a  declaration  lately  isaaed,  he  had  so 
worded  them  that  King  James,  who  did  not  think 
himself  obliged  to  stand  to  them,  might  break 
through  them  when  he  pleased !  Bnchan  and 
Cannons,  who  had  come  over  with  the  Iriah  troops, 
made  one  or  two  attempts  to  renew  the  war;  but 
they  failed  entirely,  and  by  degrees  the  clans  ac- 
cepted King  William's  proclamation  of  pardon,  and 
laid  down  their  arms.  Some  time  before  the  battle 
of  Killikrankie  the  Duke  of  Gordon  had  surrendered 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  whole  of  Scotland  was  tranquil  and  submissive 
to  the  new  government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
insignificant  garrison  of  the  Bass  Rock,  which  had 
the  doubtful  honor  of  beiog  the  last  to  strike  the 
banner  of  the  Stuarts.' 

■  Gcnsnl  Macka;'i  own  wanDacripl,  ai  dtad  Dalrjinpla. 

a  AccordiDf  to  aaioo  Scotvith  JacobiM  arcouoU,  Hsckaj  loat  two 
thouMDd  in  killsd  aad  fite  hundred  in  pnaooera.  William'a  Londoa 
GaiatiB,  bowsTFT,  waa  certainly  aa  far  from  the  trnth.  It  atated  that 
■  party  of  Hixhlanden  had  earned  ofT  certain  at«na  of  meal  which  had 
beea  pmtridMl  for  the  nae  of  bia  majratjp'a  fbicea ;  that  Haekaj  pnr- 
anad  than  to  tbair  aain  body,  whawora  Dearly  all  killed  ortakea  pw 

ODBta,  *c. 

*  In  iha  life  of  Jane*  the  racial  ii  nade  of  thia  Tery  triSing  yrt  can- 
on* affair.  "  By  thia  ineana  the  Ban  (a  (Diall  fort  npon  a  rock  in  Leitb 
Road)  waa  the  only  foot  of  land,  if  it  may  be  lo  called,  that  the  king 
remained  in  poaaawon  of ;  where  a  few  loyal  and  reaolute  peraona  aet 
all  the  kinfdom  at  defiance :  but,  being  in  great  aeceaaily  for  want  «f 
proriitona,  hia  majtiiy  fonnd  maana,  by  aooie  Fra«cb  prlrataera,  of  aop- 
plyinf  their  wanta :  it  waa  a  pleaaant  auft  of  indapandant  atala,  oon- 
aiitinf  of  about  firtaen  or  twenty  aonla,  and  tbair  way  of  anbaiatinf  a 
aubjeet  of  groat  curioaity  to  all  ion  of  peopU :  they  had  a  boat  which 
waa  of  great  nan  Ui  them  in  making  deecenta.  Id  order  to  bring  off  pt» 
viaiona  or  lo  gel  intelligence  from  their  frienda:  thii  boat  tbay  fn- 
qaently  changed  aa  they  found  oonaion,  liU  at  Uat  they  got  mia  which 
waa  Tery  large,  aad  mora  naefiil  co  that  account,  but  too  baavy  lo  ba 
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LONDUHDKBKT.     FfODl  AQ  Old  PfillL 


A  few  days  after  losing  Dundee,  James  loit  bII 
hope  of  winoing  the  city  of  LondoDdeny,  tipOD 
which  the  fiite  of  the  north  of  Ireland  depended. 
The  Protestant  inhRbitants  of  that  city,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  coloDists  and  their 
descendants,  had  acted  with  admirable  spirit.  While 
matters  were  yet  in  doubt — before  James  was  ab- 
solutely driven  out  of  England,  and  some  time  be- 
fore Tyrconnel  had  thrown  off  the  mask — they  had 
refused  to  receive  a  popish  garrison  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
lord  deputy  to  malie  sure  of  that  important  place. 
When  this  force  halted  within  sight  of  the  town, 
nine  Protestant  youths  rushed  forth  from  the  alarm- 
ed city,  hauled  up  the  draw-bridge,  and  shut  the 
gates  in  their  faces.  Animated  by  this  action,  others 
flew  to  the  guard-room,  broke  open  the  magazine 
of  arms,  and  distributed  the  materials ;  and  presently 
the  walls  were  manned  and  the  few  miserable  can- 
non pointed  against  the  Irish  troops.  InniskiUen, 
where  the  Protestant  feeling  was  equally  strong, 
followed  the  example  of  Londonderry;  and,  by  de- 

hoiitad  np  bj  thair  crww,  u  ths;  war*  nwd  to  do  tbe  ithan,  ao,  bring 
forced  to  laava  it  llMliag  at  tha  foot  of  the  rock,  it  waa  taken  from 
them  in  the  night  by  aurpriae ;  thi*  meda  the  goraromant  ihiali  they 
would  b«  man  inclined  to  mrreDder,  ao  aent  a  aergeant  ami  aonie  aol- 
dien  to  offer  them  >n  indemnity  if  they  woald  aabmit ;  bat,  inatead  of 
that,  tbey  had  the  dexterity  to  repair  thair  loaa  by  it,  for,  ileiinng  them 
to  eome  nearer,  luider  pratenaa  of  not  haarinf  well  what  they  aaid, 
bnaghl  them  at  lut  within  reach  of  their  finarma ;  by  tbe  lemr  of 
which  they  forced  them  in,  and,  diurming  the  aoldien,  aeiied  the  boat, 
■nd  made  the  priaonera  help  them  up  with  it  aa  far  aa  to  put  it  out  of 
danger  of  being  retaken  aatha  other  bad  b«en  ;  and  aoonaftera  Daniah 
■hip  paaaing  within  reach  of  their  cannon,  they  fomed  her  in  alao,  and. 
haring  taken  a  email  tribute  of  pnTTiaiona  and  what  eiie  they  wanted 
BB  doe  to  their  little  indepeadent  itate,  Ihey  pnt  thrir  priaonera  on 
Iward,  that  ibey  might  not  help  to  conaume  whu  now  begmn  to  be  too 
little  for  themaeWea ;  and  in  tbia  manner  they  held  oot  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  lOM,  when  they  were  forced  by  famine  to  aarrender 
W  laaL"  , 


grees,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of  UlBter 
rose  up  in  arms  and  joined  in  a  league  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  property  and  religion.     A  general 
council  met  at  Hillsborough,  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  raised  seveml 
Protestant  regiments.   James  had  proceeded  in  this 
direction  a  few  weeks  after  bis  arrival  in  Ireland; 
and  his  interests  were  served  by  Colonel  Lundie, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  William  to  be  govefoor 
of  Londonderry.    A  few  days  before  James  sat 
down  before  the  town,  two  regiments  arrived  from 
England;  but  they  did  not  throw  themselves  into 
the  place,  owing  to  the  treacherous  assarancea  of 
Lundie  that  it  was  untenable,  and  that  there  were 
not  ten  days'  provisions  in  it.    There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  at  least  one  of  the  colonels  of  these  two 
regiments  was  a  Jacobite.    But  the  townspeople, 
aware  of  Lundie's  treachery,  deposed  him,  and 
chose  two  better  defenders  in  Mr.  Walker,  a  Pres- 
byteriao  minister,  and  Major  Baker,  who  were  ap- 
pointed joint  governors  of  Londonderry.  When 
James  summoned  the  place  in  person  they  fired 
upon  him.     The  fortifications  were  rudely  but 
effectually  repaired :  a  few  brave  Scotsmen,  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  threw  themselveB 
into  the  beleaguered  city.    After  eleven  days  of 
unsuccessful  attacks,  James  drew  off,  and  went  to 
Dublin  to  open  the  Irish  parliament,  whose  session 
has  been  already  described.    General  Rosen,  who 
was  left  to  conduct  the  siege,  was  a  savage  tbnt  hnd 
improved  his  natural  bratality  in  the  exterminntin;; 
war  which  Lonis  XIV.  had  waged  in  the  Protestant 
and  defenseless  Palatinate.  He  ordered  that  all  the 
inhabitants  within  ten  miles  round  Londonderry 
should  be  driven  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  and 
all  the  country  wasted  and  burned :  he  proclaimed 
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ibt,  if  tbe  toWD  did  not  snrraDder  id  ten  daya,  be 
vDuld  pat  efery  one  within  it  to  the  iword.  And. 
io  ha,  a  vast  crowd  of  meo,  women,  and  children 
wm  colleetad,  and  driven,  nalted  and  furuishing, 
Doder  die  wbUs  of  the  famishing  town,  wherein 
tb«  defeoders  were  reduced  to  eat  their  horses, 
their  dogs,  and  their  garbage.  The  besieged,  on 
the  other  hnnd,  erected  a  tall  gibbet  on  oue  of  the 
buikmi  to  hang  whatever  prisoners  fell  into  their 
bsndi,  and  intimated  to  the  enemy  that  they  had 
better  send  priests  to  confess  these  victims  of  a  fair 
relaliatioo.  James  certainly  neither  coinmaaded 
Dor  approved  of  these  atrocities;'  but  he  was  away 
in  Dublin  ;  and  many  hundreds  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, iocluding  mothers  with  infants  at  their  breasts, 
were  left  to  perish  outside  the  walls  of  Londonder- 
ty.  while  thoee  who,  at  the  end  of  two  days  and  two 
Bisbta,  were  permitted  to  go  back  throuj^h  Roaeo's 
lioei,  foond  their  homes  in  ashes,  and  their  cattle 
and  ill  other  property  whatsoever  destroyed  or 

'  Set  hii  Itttrn  to  RduD,  Md  b  teller  to*ICinK  Lnoii,  whoni  he  re- 
taiuU  M  rtcaU  ttut  (■nefml.  ia  MacplMrauh'a  UngiMl  pBjwn,  Ac 


carried  off.  William's  choice  af  officers  was,  at  the 
least,  singular.  Kirk,  who  bad  committed  such 
crnelties  in  the  west  of  England  for  James,  but 
who  had  contrived  to  recommend  himself  as  a  good 
soldier  to  the  liew  king,  was  sent  over  to  the  relief 
of 'Londonderry ;  and,  after  forcing  a  boom  which 
obstructed  his  passage,  and  silencing  some  batteries 
which  the  Irish  had  thruwn  up  on  the  water's  edge, 
he.  on  the  30th  of  July,  succored  the  heroic  garrison, 
who  had  scarcely  strength  left  to  thank  their  deliv- 
erers. Includinfjc  the  townspeople,  eight  or  nine 
thousand  had  perished  by  famine,  disease,  or  the 
shot  of  the  enemy.  On  tbe  very  next  day  Kosen 
raised  tbe  siege,  which,  altogether,  had  lasted  nearly 
four  moDtba.'    On  tbe  same  day  tbe  brave  Inniskil- 

>  The  real  hrao  of  the  liege  ot  Londonderrj  w*a  Walker,  tbe  Preib^- 
lerian  miniiter.  He.wiu  hunnreil  mnd  rewarded  bj  William  ;  bot  he 
loat  hie  lire  sono  tfter  U  the  p«tMge  of  Bujine.  When  the  king  was 
tuld  of  hii  fkle,  be  Mid,  "  What  buiioMi  bad  the  niioiiter  therer* 
For  thii  William  haa  been  censured ;  ytt  it  appear*  to  oa  that  be  «>■ 
in  the  righl,  or  that  he  meant  merelj  to  mj  (bat  Wklker  had  dona 
enotifh  at  LnadoadarTj,  and  after  that  lie^  lni|kt  ban  pU  on  hia  G*- 
Mva  (own  ud  left  the  war  t»  regalar  auUiara. 


MKDai.  irancx  vntii  auaim  raa  ftioc  or  iJiiiMiieiKaT 
nmnt ;  Advaaea  rt  ths  Ecflish  nsel  in  relieve  LoedoDdmr ;  In  fronl,  Burt  nf  King  William,  crowned  by  Valor  and  Abondaece. 
Bmerae:  Fannj  and  SUvery  holding e  brukea  Cfown  of  Lwutl  over  Uw  liead  of  Loub  XIV. 


lenere.  who  had  kept  their  town,  and  caused  great 
lu&s  to  tbe  papists  by  sallies  and  sorprises,  defeated 
G»-Deral  Mackarty  and  six  thousand  Irish  at  Newton- 
Butler,  killing,  it  is  said,  about  two  thousand,  and 
causing  about  five  hundred  to  drown  themselves. 
L'Uter  was  oow  safe;  and,  on  tbe  13th  of  August, 
old  Marshal  Schtimberg  landed  at  Carrickfergus 
with  xixteen  tbousaod  men — English,  Scotch,  Dutch, 
Uaoes,  uad  French  Huguenots — tbe  latter,  for  the 
most  part,  roeo  who  bad  nothing  left  to  them  but 
their  swords,  and  who  hoped  to  avenge  upon  the 
papisti  Bod  tbe  French  io  Ireland  some  of  the 
vroogs  which  they  had  endured  in  their  own 
<^Dntry  on  account  of  their  religion.  Of  nil  the 
bwxla  that  adhered  to  tbe  standard  of  King  William, 
■od  followed  him  in  all  his  extending  wars  on  the 
(ontinent,  there  was  none  more  brave,  more  enthu- 
«H»i)c,  than  these  proscribed  French  Protestants. 
Al  the  same  time  the  English  fleet,  after  some  dis- 
eracofal  BigDS  of  sluthor  cowHrdice,  or  treachery  in 
ilie  commanders,  was  assuming  a  respectable  atti- 
VOL.  IT. — 2 


tude:  Brest  was  watched  or  blockaded;  and  the 
Confederates,  passing  the  Rhine,  laid  siege  to  Bono 
and  Mayence,  in  the  view  of  forcing  a  passage  into 
France  and  fighting  Louis  on  his  own  territory. 

Tbe  life  and  soul  of  this  confederacy  was  Will- 
iam, who  was  burning  to  join  bis  armiea  and  take 
the  command  of  them ;  but,  besides  the  recovery 
and  settlement  of  Ireland,  he  bad  many  etber  things 
to  do,  aod  also  much  to  suffer  from  the  jactiouB  and 
intriguing  spirit  of  his  new  subjects,  or.  at  least,  that 
part  of  them  who  figured  aa  public  men,  and  made 
politics  their  trade.  Proof  has  been  accumulated 
upon  proof,  to  show  that  be  was  continually  betray- 
ed by  some  of  those  who  held  office  under  him,  but 
who,  considering  that  they  bad  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded — that  they  bad  not  gained  enough  by  the 
Revolution — were  willing  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution, io  order  to  have  one  throw  more  out  of 
the  dice.  The  wretched  old  king  bad  not  been  gone 
three  months  from  England  ere  Danby  was  heard 
to  say,    If  King  James  would  only  quit  his  priests, 
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be  might  still  retrieve  his  afTnlri;'*  and  Hnlifnx  waa 

of  opinioD  that  wise  men  ought  not  to  veotare  too 
far.  Others  spnke  out  louder,  and  (id  coavenieut 
places)  joined  the  cry  of  those  who  maintained  that 
'WilliBm  bad  overturned  the  constitutioD  he  was  in- 
Tited  over  to  preserve — ^had  brolien  fhith  with  the 
nation — acted  most  uunaturally  to  his  Qncie  and  .fa- 
ther-in-law— and  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  Others,  again,  who  were  merely  timid  and 
■elBsfa  waverers,  lauded  King  William  at  one  side 
of  the  month,  and  blessed  King  James  with  the 
other,  so  that,  come  what  might,  they  might  pass 
for  loyal  and  &ithfal  lervaota.  To  gratify  as  large 
a  noraber  as  poaaible  of  the  rapaciont  clainianta  for 
office,  the  Treasnry ,  the  Admiral^,  the  Great  Seal, 
were  all  pat  ioto  conrniisaioD.'  Bat  this  told  two 
ways :  for  Dant^,  who  expected  to  be  reappointed 
lord  treasurer,  and  Admhid  Herbert,  who  expected 
to  be  made  lord  high  admiral,  with  the  sole  control 
of  the  Admiralty,  were  disgusted  in  the  extreme. 
Lord  Churchill,  moreover,  who  bad  done  as  much 
for  the  Revolution  as  nay  man,  and  who,  more  than 
the  most,  had  been  obliged  to  the  late  king,  was 
sorely  disappointed  at  seeing  Schomberg  named 
master  of  ordnance,  instead  of  himself.  Churchill 
received  an  appointment  in  the  royal  hoasefaold, 
and  80  did  the  lords  Devonshire,  Mordaunt.  Dor- 
set, Lovelace,  Oxford,  and  others ;  but  then,  every 
one  of  these  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Dev> 
onshire)  wanted  something  better,  and  was  irrirated 
at  seeing  Willinm  keep  three  of  his  Dutch  follow- 
era — Bentiuck,  Aurerqnenpie,  and  Znylestein — 
abont  the  Eogliah  court,  fiblifax  had  looked  for 
Bomething  more  thaa  the  privy  seal,  which  was  re- 
stored to  bim ;  and  Shrewsbury,  appointed  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  was  astonished  and  dis- 
tressed (as  were  all  the  Whig  party)  to  see  that 
sturdy  Tory,  Nottingham,  who  bed  done  all  he 
coald  to  prevent  the  settlement,  appointed  to  be 
the  other  secretary.  Nominally,  the  public  minis- 
tars  of  the  crown  were  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury, 
Halifax,  and  Daoby,  who  tbwsrted  oue  another, 
and  only  agreed  in  complaining  that  the  king  did 
not  repose  snfficieoC  eonfideoce  io  tbem,  but  pre- 
ferred the  advice  of  Sidney,  now  created  Lord 
Sidney,  and  that  of  Iiis  conntrymao,  Bentinck,  now 
Earl  of  Portland,  who  both  were  tme  to  his  in- 
terests. The  majority  of  the  ministers,  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and  pkcemen,  together  with 
all  those  who  haunt  eoorta  for  the  honor  of  the 
thing,  were  disgusted  by  William's  culd,  stiff,  re- 
tiring manners,  and  by  bis  hereditary  tacitamity;* 
but,  if  William  bad  unbent  himself  with  these  men, 
they  would  have  broken  bim;  if  he  had  given  them 
his  confidence,  they  would  have  made  use  of  it  to 
betray  bim.  Even  as  it  was,  nearly  every  secret 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James'si  was  eommanicated  to 

1  "Tha  [wrliament-mra  ditpmatl  of  ()■•  great  ofliert  mmoDg  them* 
mWcs.  Th«  GtmI  S«*I,  Tnaaarj,  aod  Adroirvltjr  pnt  into  ctMuia- 
■lon  of  many  an«ipecteil  penuni,  la  gratify  Ikt  mora.  , ,  .  Men  an 
nindiDK  only  thair  prewnt  iDlereau."— £e«I)rii*«  Diarf. 

■  "  In  ihtrt,"  my*  Evelyn, "  thinfa  tended  to  diMMliahction  on  bptb 
■idan:  add  to  Ihii  Iha  Bonjaa  tenper  of  the  Prince  of  Oruia,  who 
Aowed  little  eooBlnnniiM  to  the  onUaMn  nad  Mhan,  who  expeeted  a 
Bora  gnciMa  «ud  ebaarfal  neapUoa  when  thaj  made  thair  oenrt." 


Versailles,  to  St.  Germains,  and  to  the  conrt  of  King 
James,  at  Dublin. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  William  opened  the  sec- 
ond session  of  bis  first  parliament.    The  Bill  of 
Rights  was  passed  with  the  additional  clauites  aboot 
royal  marriages.    Tbia  bill  and  the  Land-tax  Bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  16tb  of  November. 
The  Princess  Anne,  who  was  completely  io  the 
bands  of  Churchill,  now  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
his  bold  and  able  wife,  after  agreeing  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  had  come  to  an  open  qnarrel  with  the 
new  court,  and  waa  disposed  to  do  whatever  the 
B|^rit  of  party  mi^t  suggest  la  oppoaitioa  to  it 
Anne  wantad  ^70,0(10  a-year  to  be  settled  upon 
bar  by  parliament,  and  for  life,  wholly  independent 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister.   William,  who 
bad  notions  of  economy,  wondered  very  much  bow 
she  could  spend  dCSO.OOO  a-year:  and,  as  most  of 
bis  own  revenue  was  voted  not  for  life,  bat  year  by 
year,  be  wished  to  have  her  income  depend  upon 
himself,  without  aay  parliamentary  debate  or  vote. 
He  even  sent  Shrewsbury  to  ofTer  her  highneas 
,£50,000  a-year  if  she  would  desist  from  soliciting  the 
settlement  by  parliament.    Instigated  by  my  Lady 
Marlborough,  she  replied — "That  she  could  not 
think  herself  in  the  wrong  to  desire  a  security  for 
what  was  to  support  her;  and  that  the  business  was 
now  gone  so  far,  that  she  thought  it  reasonable  to 
see  what  her  friends  could  do  for  her."*  Anne*s 
preaeot  friends  were  the  Tories,  and  they-stood  out 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  dC70,000  a-year; 
but  in  the  end  they  eomponoded  the  matter  for 
^0,000.   The  eonaequeoce  of  the  straggle  was  a 
complete  breach  between  the  two  royal  aisters, 
which  was  never  made  np.   Even  on  her  death-bed. 
Queen  Mary  refused  to  aee  the  Princess  Aane — 
who,  however,  had  given  olTense  in  many  other 
ways.    Lady  Marlborough  says  that  the  success  of 
the  affair  was  chiefly  imputed  to  the  steadiness  and 
diligence  of  my  Lo^  Marlborough  and  herself;  and 
she  labors  to  show  that  William'a  enmity  to  her 
bosband  arose  from  this  circamstance,  choosing  to 
overtook  some  very  obvious  and  very  serioas  facts, 
which  we  shall  give  in  their  proper  place.  When 
the  king's  revenue  fell  noder  consideration,  it  was 
settled,  as  before,  for  one  yefcr.    The  Hoaae  of 
Commons  had  gone  into  committee  to  consider  the 
dangemua  atate  of  the  nation,  the  condition  of 
the  pnbrw  revenne,  &c.;  and  they  had  agreed  in 
a  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  laying  before  him 
the  ill  conduct  and  raceess  of  affain  with  respect  to 
Ireland, the  armies, and  fleet;  and  deairinghie  maj- 
esty to  take  into  consideration,  and  in  bis  wisdom 
to  find  out  the  authors  of,  the  late  failures,  and  to 
appoint  persons  unsuspected  to  the  management  of 
affairs,  for.his  own  safety  and  better  satisfaction  of 
his  subjects.    This  was  done  by  the  Whig  majority, 
who  wanted  to  drive  out  every  residue  of  Toryism 
from  court,  cabinet,  camp,  fleet,  and  law-courts: 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  miscarriagea  of 
which  they  complained  were  disgmceful  and  dan- 
geronsi  mod  were  chiefly  brought  about  by  persoos 

'  "An AecanntortheCnidnctaf ibaDowagat^DBcheHoTMarlbot- 
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tint  were  nij  properly  sas(wcted  by  the  eouDtiy. 
On  the  21at  of  December,  Mr.  Hampden,  who  waa 
Kcued  of  lumiBg  got  up  rhe  agitRtioa  oat  of  disap- 
pMUaent  wd  out  of  pique  to  tfae  E>rl  of  Nottiag- 
buD.  who  bed  **eroMed  his  smtntioD  by  •top|Hng 
hnraea  kim  uid  tfae  secretary's  oflicet**  repiaHrtiid 
itwKtdrasa  to  the  House,  bat  ibuod  Uiat  the  hamor 
wu  chnged,  mnd  that  the  Tories,  in  sopport  of 
their  fneods  in  office,  and  the  Whigs  io  place,  had 
wme  to  mo  agreeineat  that  the  address  shoold  be 
rMoffliaitted ;  aod  it  was  recammitted  accordingly. 
Oo  the  23d  of  December  there  was  a  call  of  the 
IlMse  for  that  day  fortnight.    It  was  found  that 
even  ia  the  Commons  the  Tories  already  pretty 
BMfly  equaled  tfae  strength  of  the  Whigs — in  die 
Lords  they  surpassed  it.    Parties  were  so  nearly 
babnced  lliat  the  king  eoold  make  either  of  them 
lbs  stmager;  and  tfae  Tories,  who  promised  more 
lilwrsli^  io  TOting  soppiies  and  less  jealousy  of  the 
prangitive,  woe  a  share  of  his  favor  without  acquir- 
kg  math  of  bis  coafideoce.   The  Whigs  made  a 
bold  attempt  io  a  new  CorporatiMi  Billf  which,  by 
rettoriDg  the  borooghs  to  tfae  state  io  which  they 
wsre  ia  1675,  and  by  disqaahfying  every  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriff,  eommoD-conocilmMi,  town-clerk, 
ffuptftrate,  or  officer  that  had  consented  to,  joined 
ID.  or  in  any  way  cootribated  to  the  surrender  of 
(be  charters  in  the  two  last  reigns,  would,  HS  they 
calculated,  give  them  the  complete  asceadency  in  a 
new  electioa.    By  a  corious  conlitioa  of  parties,  or 
party  men,  this  bill  was  hampered  and  delayed. 

A.B.  1690.  On  the  37th  of  January,  William 
pot  aa  eed  to  this  Convention  Parliament.  Hali- 
fii  had  retired  from  office;  Mordaunt,  Delamere, 
tiodolphia.  Admiral  Herbert,  were  dismisBed,  aod 
ihe  bvMoesa  of  goveromeot  was  committed  to  Dao- 
hr,  who  had  been  created  Marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
to  Nottiogham,  and  Sir  Joho  Lowther,  •  dependent 
•f  Daobj ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  Tory  ministry 
had  ■  Tory  majority  in  the  new  parliament,  which 
net  oo  the  SOtfa  of  March.  Sir  John  Trevor,  a 
hold  and  deatroaa  Tory,  who  had  been  spealter 
■od  master  of  the  rolls  under  James,  and  who  ia 
Old  to  liave  been  the  first  to  begin  the  practice  of 
("tying  off  men,"  was  elected  Speaher  of  the  Com- 
moos.'  Stilt  however,  this  minlsterisl  majority 
wu  assteady :  the  voUng  of  Whigs  aod  Tories  [and 
it  is  sot  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other)  was  wavering  and  uncertain;  and,  as  hap- 
peoi  wherever  partiM  have  not  been  dioroughly  or- 
^intBed  and  drilled  in  parliamentaty  business,  it  was 
difficult  to  divine  from  one  vote  or  motkm  what  they 
would  do  next.  And,  besides,  a  certain  degree  of 
hoDoraod  good  ^h.  though  it  be  but  u  '*th6  hon> 

■  Timr,  MCortftn  to  Bmntt,  "kaaw  th*  boM  clbctwl  way*  al 
fciuNBdiBt  hiaaclf  W  evcrf  fovmrntit :  ha  bad  bacn  in  gnu  fa- 
•«  m  Kn^  Jumi'b  line,  and  wu  nade  Milar  of  the  roUi  hj  him ; 
mL  ifLgrd  JefraT*  had  atock  at  amj  thini,  ha  waa  lotkad  on  aa  lha 
M  UaltM  u  hsT*  bad  tha  fnat  aaal :  ha  aow  gat  hiaaelf  to  ba 
'kon  ipaakar,  a»d  WW  Mda  Hiat  oammimtmur  of  llw  gtaat  aaaL 
1^  I  Ton  ta  prinriple.  Ha  nndartwA  to  mmamg*  thkt  putj,  prmidti 
W  au  fwrmUktd  with  tmch  nam*  «/  moMf  at  miglU  parcltatt  tomt 

Mu  I  tank  tha  libeitf  anoe  (o  complain  to  the        uT  tbia  medi* 

t  ■■  W  taA,  ba  baiad  it  aa  mocb  u  SMa  omM  do ;  bat  ha  MW  it 
•WMt  ftmiW*,  eanaidtfnc  lha  corrupt loa  of  the  a^a,  to  avoid  It.  an- 
te U  woaU  iaihaiai  tka  whala."— For  aam  of  Tnvor,  iio  nL  iii., 

fin. 


or  among  thieves,"  is  essenTial  to  party  men ;  and 
of  this  two  thirds  of  the  public  men  of  that  time 
seem  to  have  been  ntterly  incapdile.  Id  some  re- 
spects the  Tories  answered  to  their  engagemeots, 
seeming,  as  usual,  more  free  in  voting  money  dian 
the  Whigs.  In  his  opening  speech,  William  told 
them  that  his  presence  in  Ireland  would  be  abso- 
lately  necessary,  and  that  he  continued  in  his  reso- 
lution of  going  thither  as  soon  as  possible.  "And," 
continued  he,  1  have  called  yoo  together  for  your 
assistance  to  enable  me  to  prosecDte  the  war  with 
speed  and  vigor :  in  which  I  assure  myself  of  your 
cheerful  concurrence,  being  a  work  so  neceessry  for 
your  own  safeties.  In  order  to  this,  I  desire  yon 
will  forthwith  make  a  settlement  of  the  revenue; 
and  I  can  not  doubt  but  you  will  herein  have  as 
much  regard  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  mon- 
archy in  my  hands  as  has  been  lately  shown  to  oth- 
ers. And  I  have  bo  great  a  craAdence  in  yon  that, 
if  DO  quicker  or  more  coDvenient  way  can  be  found 
for  the  raising  of  ready  money  (without  which  the 
service  can  not  be  performed),  I  shall  be  very  well 
content,  for  the  present,  to  have  it  made  such  a  fund 
of  credit  as  may  be  useful  to  yourselves  as  well  as 
to  me  in  this  conjuncture,  not  having  the  least  ap- 
prehensions bat  that  you  will  provide  for  the  taking 
off  all  such  anticipations  aa  it  shall  happen  to  fall 
under."  He  spoke  of  his  earnest  endeavors  to'ex- 
tinguish  or  compose  all  difTerences  among  bis  sub- 
jects, and  of  his  freqaently  recommending  an  Act 
of  lademoity  to  the  last  parliament;  and  told  them 
that^  since  part  of  it,  which  related  bi  the  prevent- 
ing of  private  suits,  was  already  enacted,  and  be- 
cause there  was  now  little  time  to  spare  for  debate, 
he  intended  to  send  them  an  Act  of  Grace,  with  ex- 
ceptions of  some  few  persons  only.  (The  Tories 
bad  Rlledged  that  the  defa^  of  the  Whigs  in  psssing 
the  indemnity  kept  the  ax  suspended  over  their 
beads,  and  tended  to  alarm  and  alienate  one  half  of 
the  nation.)  farther  rf>ason,"  said  William, 

"which  iadncetb  me  to  send  you  this  act  at  this 
time  is,  because  I  am  desirous  to  leave  no  color  of 
excuse  to  any  of  my  subjects  for  the  raising  of  dis- 
turimnces  in  the  government,  aod  especially  in  the 
time  of  my  absence;  aod  I  say  this,  both  to  inform 
you,  aod  to  let  some  ill-affected  men  see  that  I  am 
not  UDBcqnainted  how  busy  they  are  iu  their  present 
endeavors  to  alter  it.  Among  other  encourage- 
ments which  I  find  they  give  themselves,  one  of 
the  wnys  by  which  they  hope  to  compass  their  de- 
signs is  by  creating  differences  and  disagreements  in 
your  counsels,  which  I  hope  yon  will  be  very  care- 
ful to  prevent;  for  be  assured  that  our. greatest  en- 
emies can  have  no  better  instruments  for  their  pur- 
poses than  those  who  shall  any  way  endeavor  to 
disturb  or  delay  your  speedy  and  unanimous  pro- 
ceeding upon  these  necessary  matters."*  He  told 
them  that  he  had  thought  it  most  convenient  to 

>  In  tb«  next  panfmph  oT  ht«  ipeech,  Wil]la«,  who  ntWy  belioval 
that  the  fnat  mflarara  niifht  eaiilf  ba  rarried,  nod  at  onca,  apoka  of 
tha  Dmiom.  "1  nnat  racnmoMnd,  alao,  to  jonr  cuwidamiiaa  aa  aniaa 
with  Soollaad;  IdaMtMaBilabanldbanawantaiadapen:  hntthaj 
having  propoaad  Ihia  Is  ma  aum  tima  siaM,  and  tha  fwrliaaMBt  thm 
having  notninaMd  conniiMiaiian  fiir  that  parpoaa,  I  ahoald  ba  glaj 
that  ooMiniaaionaia  night  alaa  ba  wnaiinalad  ban  to  ttoat  with  tha^ 
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leare  the  ndmioiatrntiot)  of  the  gofernment  id  the 
hnnds  of  the  qaeen  m  hw  abseoce ;  and,  if  it  should 
be  judged  necestary  to  hnve  ao  net  of  piirliameot  to 
confirm  her  power,  he  desirnd  they  would  prepare 
one  and  preseot  it  lo  hira.  The  Commona  aaaDi- 
moufly  pawed  a  vote  of  thaoka,  and  pledged  them- 
■ehres  to  support  the  guvernmeDt  of  tlieir  present 
majesties,  Kingi^William  and  Queen  Mary,  "both 
by  their  counsel  and  with  their  aaaistance  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power."  On  the  37th  of  March  (the 
seventh  day  of  the  session)  they  resolved,  nemine 
contradicente,  thst  a  supply  be  given  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  prosecute  the  war  against  France  and 
reduce  Ireland  with  speed  end  vigor;  and  on  the 
QSth  they  came  to  the  following  resolutions: — "1. 
That  the  hereditary  revenues  which  the  late  King 
Jnmes  was  entitled  to  in  December,  I68B,  became 
and  are  vested  in  their  present  majeatiea,  in  right 
of  the  crown  of  England,  except  the  late  revenue 
arising  from  fire-hearths  and  stoves.  2.  That  a 
bill  be  brought  in  to  declare  that  the  said  revenues 
are  so  vested,  and  to  make  provisioa  that  they  shall 
not  be  alienated  from  the  crown,  or  charged  with 
any  gift  or  grant  to  be  made  fur  the  future.  3. 
That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  settling  for  life  that 
moie^  of  the  excise  which  was  granted  to  the  late 
kings  Charles  and  James  for  their  lives,  with  a 
claosn  to  make  the  said  revenue  a  security  fur  rais- 
ing money.  4.  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  grant 
to  their  msjesties,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
Christmas  next,  the  customs  which  were  granted 
to  the  late  kings  Charles  and  James  for  their  lives, 
with  a  clause  to  make  the  said  revenue  a  security 
for  raising  money,"  &C'  But  though  these  votes 
were  carried  without  •  division,  they  did  not  pass 
without  a  sharp  debate.  Some  thought  the  Com- 
mona were  giving  too  much,  othera  thought  they 
were  giving  too  little,  and  that  the  euitoma  ought  to 
be  voted  fur  life  ■§  well  as  the  excise.  Burnet  says, 
"  It  was  much  pressed  to  have  it  all  settled  for  life ; 
but  it  was  token  up,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  a  reve- 
nue for  a  certain  and  abort  term  was  the  best  secu- 
rity that  the  nation  could  have  for  frequent  parlia- 
ments." Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  professional  wit, 
who  had  become  a  great  patriot,'  maintained  that 
tlie  great  men  in  office  ought  to  be  made  sensible 
of  the  burdens  they  were  imposiog  upon  the  impov- 
erished people  by  bearing  their  share  in  them, 
ti  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion that  some  men  should  wallow  in  wealth  and 
places,  while  others  put  away  in  taxes  the  fourth 
part  of  their  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  same 
government.  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms  for  his 
majesty's  service :  the  conrtiera  and  great  oflicerB 
charge,  as  it  were,  in  armor,  they  feel  not  the  tax- 
es by  reaaoD  of  their  places,  while  tbe  country  gen- 
tlemeu  are  shot  throogh  and  through  by  them. 
The  king  is  pleased  to  lay  hia  wants  before  us,  and, 

and  to  (M  if  neb  term*  covM  ba  agiMil  on  •*  migtit  be  llir  tha  beoeflt 
i4  both  DUUM,  M  H 10  ba  iMdj  to  bo  pmraud  to  jroa  in  boom  f  utnn 
wtmtn." 

t  Sodloj  hid  baas  vatjr  actifo  amaag  Um  drivan  tX  tiM  SarclMiun 
and  tba  Cosf  aatien  PailiaaicM,  asyiaf  that,.!*  Xing  Jamaa  bad  tnada 
hia  daOfhloT  •  eoontaoi,  ha  woald  halp  to  naka  Jama'a  daughter 
[Hu7j  aqoaoB. 


I  am  confident,  expects  our  advice  upon  it:  we 
ought,  therefore,  lo  tell  him  what  pensions  are  too 
great — what  places  may  be  extinguished  during  the 
lime  of  the  war  and  public  calamity.  His  mnjpBly 
sees  nothing  bnt  coacbes-and-six,  and  great  tables, 
and  therefore  can  not  imagine  the  want  and  misery 
of  the  rest  of  his  anbjects :  he  is  a  brave  and  gunrr 
ouB  prince,  but  he  ia  a  young  king,  encompassed  and 
hemmed  in  by  a  company  of  crafty  old  coartiers. 
Tu  say  DO  more,  aome  have  places  of  (£3000,  some 
of  dC6000,  and  othera  of  ,£8000  per  annum ;  and,  I  am 
told,  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  have  dt1600 
perannnm  a-prece.  Certainly,  public  pensions,  what- 
ever they  have  been  formerly,  are  much  too  great 
for  the  present  want  and  calamity  that  reigns  every- 
where else;  and  it  is  n  Bcandsl  that  a  government 
so  sick  at  heart  as  ours  ts  should  look  so  well  in  the 
face.  We  muat  save  the  king's  money  wherever 
we  Clin ;  for  I  am  afraid  the  war  is  too  great  for  our 
purses,  if  things  be  not  managed  with  all  imaginabls 
thrift.  When  the  people  of  England  see  all  things 
are  saved  that  can  be  saved — that  there  are  on  ex- 
orbitant pensions  nor  unnecessary  sataries,  and  all 
ihis  applied  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  given — w» 
shall  give  and  they  shall  pay,  whatever  his  majesty 
am  want,  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to 
keep  out  the  King  of  France  and  King  James  too; 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  have  not 'heard  named  this 
session — whether  out  of  fear,  discretion,  or  respect, 
I  can  uol  tell.  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
save  the  king  what  we  can,  and  then  let  us  proceed 
to  give  him  what  we  are  able."  On  the  let  of 
April,  the  amount  of  the  snpply  for  the  public  occa- 
sions, between  ihsit  time  and  Michaelmas,  was  fixed 
at  d£I,2U0,000:  on  the  2d,  the  sum  to  be  raised  on 
the  credit  of  the  bill  or  bills  for  settling  the  revenue 
as  part  of  that  supply  was  fixed  at  e£l,000.000 ;  oa 
the  3d,  it  was  agreed  that  the  remaining  ,£300,000 
should  be  provided  by  another  tax. 

The  measure  which  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  de- 
bate in  the  Lords  was  a  bill  brought  in  by  the 
Whigs  fur  recognizing  and  acknowledging  that  their 
majeflties.  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  >*were, 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  our  sovereign  hege  lord  and  lady.  King  and 
Queeo  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,"  A:c. ;  and 
also  declaring  all  the  acts  made  in  the  late  Conven- 
tion Parliament  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  part 
of  the  bill,  according  to  Burnet,  passed  with  little 
contradiction,  though  aome  objected' to  the  expres- 
sions attributing  a  rightful  and  lawful  title  to  their 
majesties  as  not  at  all  necessary.*  But  as  to  the 
second  point,  although  the  Tories  offered  to  enact 
that  the  acts  of  the  convention  should  be  all  good 
laws  for  the  time  to  come,  they  opposed  the  de- 
claring of  them  to  have  beeu  such  from  the  date  of 
their  passing.  The  Whigs,  however,  with  the  as- 
sistance or  connivance  of  some  of  the  Tories  in  of- 
6ce,  carried  the  bill  through  the  second  reading  and 

t  Banat  aajra,  *'  Sodm  aieeptad  tq  tha  worda  rigktfal  mad  lowjW 
on  which  Ralph  Gaplionalr  mmarita,  "  irBtockil]>.  tba  worda  rigktfkl 
and  la»/al  aia  not  in  tba  act."  Ha  owia  to  ataw  thai  oxpraaaiona 
paifcctly  qrnoaaiiunii  an  in  it. 
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the  committee;  bat  they  lost  tbeir  point  by  eix 
nxee  oo  the  report;  and  then  they  recovered  it,  nl- 
tfaongb  not  exiictly  in  the  same  words  as  before, 
priiKi[»lly,  it  is  said,  throagh  the  impresBion  made 
by  a  ttnvg  protest,  signed  bj  the  Whig  lords  Bol- 
too,  Macclesfield,  Stamffvd,  Newport,  MonmoDtfa, 
BedlbnI.  Bcrbert,  SolTolk,  Delamere,  and  Oxford. 
This  bin  of  recognition  was  easily  passed  through 
tbs  Commons,  who,  howerer,  made  a  loud  and  firm 
mittsDce  to  soother  bill  which  was  also  introduced, 
ia  the  Lords,  by  the  Whigs.   This  was    The  \h- 
jaiatioD  Bifi»**  which  provided  that  all  persons  in 
isy  enploymeDt  or  trosC,  ecclesiasticnl,  civil,  or  init- 
iiarj',  sbonld  taka  id  o>th  abjuring  the  late  King 
James  and  his  title  to  the  crown.   According  to 
Lord  DartDioach,  Williani  was  present  daring  the 
whole  of  the  debate  in  the  Up|>er  House.    Of  late 
tbrre  bed  been  ■  vast  deal'  of  swearing  and  for- 
tweariag — those  useless  ceremonies  which  attend 
■U  revolatioaary  changes.    Lord  Wharton  said  that 
be  was  a  very  old  roan,  and  had  taken  a  multitude 
of  oaths  in  his  tiaie*  and  hopc»d  God  would  forgive 
him  if  he  had  oot  kept  them  all,  for  truly  they  were 
sure  tkaa  ha  eoakl  pretend  to  remember;*  and  he 
for  one  sbovkl  be  very  Qowilliog  to  charge  himself 
with  more  oatha  at  the  end  of  his  days.  Lord 
Msoclesfiehl,  who  bad  come  over  with  William 
froai  HoUaod,  said  that  he  waa  moeh  in  rtie  same 
case  as  my  I^rd  Wharton,  though  they  had  not  al- 
ways taken  tba  aaaio  oaths;  that  ha  oaver  knew 
oathi  of  aoj  nae  but  to  nako  people  declare  against 
pveroBieat  that  woald  have  submitted  quietly  to  it, 
^ihsy  had  beeo  let  aloae;  that  he  himself  had 
mads  very  free  with  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Kiog 
Jioies,  but  aboald  be  loth  to  be  under  the  tempta- 
tioe  of  breaking  any  more.    *■  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
boroogfa  said  he  was  sarprised  to  hear  that  lord 
laj  what  he  did.  for  he  was  sore  there  was  oo  man 
in  Eaglaod  that  had  more  merit  in  bringing  the  late 
happy  revoluCioD  to  effect  than  his  lordship.  The 
Eirl  of  Maccleafield  said  he  bad  spoken  bia  mind 
witl)  more  freedom,  because  he  was  sure  he  should 
not  be  niareitreaeBted ;  but  hia  lordship  did  him 
loo  naeh  honor  io  thiakiag  he  had  m  groat  a  ahore 
IB  the  RavoIntioB :  there  were  othen  that  had  gone 
oiaeh  greater  leiigtha  thao  ha  either  could  or  arould 
fatvo  dooe ;  fi>r  he  had  beea  only  a  rebal,'  sad 
should  always  be  ready  to  reotura  hia  head,  when- 
etn  he  thought  the  lavs  and  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try required  it.    This  east  so  strong  a  damp  upon 
the  debate,  that  the  Honae  adjourned  presently 
after,  and  the  king  seemed  ns  little  pleased  as  the 
Esrl  of  Marlboroagh.    The  Bishop  of  London  made 
a  long  speech  agaiost  the  multiplying  of  oaths,  but 
ihs  cooclasioD  set  them  all  B-laughing;  for  he  de- 
ffivd  sot  to  be  misunderstood :  he  did  oot  speak  for 
kimielf ;  there  was  oot,  oor  could  aot  be  niade,,ao 
anth  to  the  preaeat  government  that  he,wonld  not 
tike."*  Amoog  tho  Lords,  nearly  every  Tory  op- 
poied  this  aljnration  lull,  which  was  kist  in  the 

■  TfctfuJwwiU  1— gahir,  hw,  |h»  pawlhl  can  of  ibo  If  ftiaw 

>  Hm  baUip  Mant  fa  kwl  thU  IbiOofBafk  had  bMB  a  tnttar 

■  M  Dwtasetb,  MM  in  Bbiml 


I  Commons  by  a  majority  of  192  to  178.  Hereupon, 
[  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  stanchest  of 
the  revolutionists,  resigned  his  pbices,  seeing  that 
the  kiug  was  driven  more  and  more  to  the  Tories, 
and  that  Danby,  now  Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  had 
gained  more  credit  in  the  cabinet  than  he  could  tol- 
erate.' The  party  war  of  bills  and  counter-bills  waa 
continaed  with  no  lack  of  violence  and  vebemeOGe. 
The  Tories  brought  in  a  bill  for  restoring  to  the 
city  of  London  all  its  ancieBt  rights  and  privileges, 
which  they  had  been  inBtraroeotal  in  raining  and 
destroyiag  when  absolntism  was  in  the  ascendancy. 
The  bill  of  their  own  framing  was  of  cooraa  highly 
favorable  to  their  own  party;  but  the  Whigs, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  kept  the  bill  in  sua- 
penee  till  the  close  of  the  session.  Another  bill 
from  the  same  party  called  for  payment  of  the  fines 
of  dE500  which  had  been  incurred  by  those  per- 
sons who  had  acted  as  magistrates  or  officers  with- 
out duty  qualifying  themselves  to  serve  by  oaths, 
&c.,  as  the  kw  directed.  "The  main  drift  of 
this,"  says  Ralph,  "was  to  make  the  dissenters 
smart  for  their  ductility  in  the  late  reign ;  aud  it 
was  the  business  of  ttieir  alliea,  the  Whigs,  to  show 
these  dissenters  all  possible  ooaotemnce  and  pro- 
tection: bat  then  they  ware  out  of  heart — the 
stream  of  the  sesaion  had  aet  againrt  tbero ;  num- 
bers were  tired  of  a  vain  opposition,  and  had  made 
tbeir  retreat  to  the  coontiy.**  It  should  be  added, 
that  many  had  been  eulisted  and  bribed  into  the 
Tory  ranks.  Tho  bill  waa  carried  by  a  majority  of 
176  to  93,  together  with  a  clause  added,  in  com- 
mittee, that  all  the  money  arising  from  the  said 
fines  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  a 
distinct  account  should  be  kept  thereof.'  The 
Whigs  attempted  a  diversion  by  reporting  that  they 
knew  there  were  confederacies  nod  designs  on  foot 
to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  that  they  would  prove  it 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  io  for  the  more  elTectaal  security  of  their 
majesties'  government  against  all  soch  persons  and 
practices.  On  the  30th  of  May,  after  William  had 
given  the  royal  aasent  to  the  act  for  the  exercise  of 
the  government  ^  her  majesty  during  the  king^s 
absence,  and  to  the  act  for  reversing  the  quo  war- 
ranto judgment  against  the  city  of  London,  ice., 
the  Lords,  who  had  aoanimously  agreed  in  the 
great  measure  of  policy  and  mercy  so  strongly  rec- 
ommended from  the  throne,  sent  down  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Justice  Eyre 

>  Aeeordins  to  Banet,  thii  micnatioa  boabled  WilliM  vary  nach. 
"  H«  Imd  the  Bui  al  ShrawriMt7,  ud  apprahaodad  that  hia  la«*ia| 

bii  MTviea  at  thia  tiiaa  Bilsht  aUeDala  mom  antinlr  fmn  bin  

The  king  unl  TiUoUun  and  all  thoas  who  had  nmat  crvdil  «ith  tha 
call,  to  diTBrt  him  from  hit  rsaolation.  But  all  waa  to  nn  parpoaa. 
Tha  agitatioa  of  mind  that  thia  bini  Ihraw  him  a  fever,  wbieh 
alnoat  ooat  him  hia  lift.  Tha  king  preaaad  bin  to  kaap  the  aaala  till 
hia  ralura  from  Irelaad,  IhouKb  ha  ahoold  not  act  aa  aacrataiy ;  bat 
ha  could  not  be  ptsTailed  on." 

'  Thia  imponaot  amemlmeDt  waa  added  becaiw  it  waa  apprehended 
that,  if  the  lliiea  ahoald  be  left  to  tba  ktB^i  few  would  be  demanded  br 
hin,  and  atill  fewer  paid.*' 

*  "  Hwij  diacovariea,*'  taja  Bnnwi. "  ware  made  of  practicea  (mm  St. 
Oarmaloa  and  Ireland :  but  few  wen  talwn  op,  and  thoaa  were  loo  in- 
eenaidambla  to  know  man  than  that  manj'  were  pronded  with  amia 
and  ammaaitioQ,  and  i\ut  a  aiathod  waa  ptyiectad  lor  brutfioi  nan  u>- 
lelher  upon  a  call" 
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and  Mr.  BRinn  Taitoa :  *•  Mr.  Speaker,  bis  majei- 
ty  has  been  pleased  to  send  thii  bill,  intitoled,  Ao 
Act  for  the  KiDn  aod  Qneeo'a  moat  grackma,  gen- 
eral, and  free  pardon,  whicb  the  hturdt  have  paased 
end  accepted,  nem»te  contradicenU,  and  now  aend  it 
down  to  this  Hotme."  To  the  honor  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  roar  of  opposition  was  bushed;  not  a 
voice  was  raised  against  the  healing  niensure,  and 
the  bill  was  immediately  carried  tbronf;h  all  the 
forms  of  the  House.  Oat  of  this  act  of  grace  or 
amneaty  were  excepted  by  name  thirty-one  iodivid- 
□bIb,  of  whom  the  moat  noted  were  the  Manpiis  of 
Powts,  the  lords  Huntingdon,  Snnderland,  Dover, 
Melfort,  and  Castlemaine;  the  bishops  of  Durham 
and  Sl  Dnvid'a;  the  jndgea  Herbert,  Witbena, 
Jenner,  and  Hollowly ;  Sir  Roger  I'Eatranfce;  Colo- 
nel  Lundie,  tbe  fake  governor  of  Londonderry; 
Father  Petre,  tbe  Jesuit;  and  George  Lord  Jeff- 
reys, deeetued.  [That  firebrnnd  bad  gone  out  like  a 
snoff,  in  the  Tower,  where  he  died  of  disease  on 
the  19th  of  April.  1669.]  After  they  bad  returned 
the  bills  to  the  Lords,  the  Commons  took  exception 
to  the  words  nemine  coniradicente  in  their  lordships' 
message  as  something  that  might  be  constructed 
into  an  attempt  to  overawe  them,  it  having  never 
been  usual  for  either  House,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  other,  to  intimate  by  what  number  any  bill 
had  passed.  A  committee  of  tbe  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  search  precedents  and  draw  up  reaaons, 
to  be  offered  at  a  conference,  by  way  nf  protest; 
but,  oa  the  very  next  day,  William  went  down  to 
the  Lords,  and,  having  witnessed  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Grace,  in  the  ussal  form,'  put  augend  to  tbe 
Besaion. 

*  An  Kt  of  frifw  or  pudoD  i«  liinad  \yj  tbe  king  bcftm  it  !■  anbmit- 
ted  bi  tbe  pktliament ;  uiil,  hpiiny  thui  racsivcd  ths  royal  awenl  in 
it«  Am  lUve,  ii  putad  bj  llw  clerk  of  tbe  parlismeDt  HyiBg,  not  from 
the  kinf  to  the  pnriianMnt,  bat  from  tbe  (wrliaBent  to  lha  Unf ,  **  Ln 
prelmts.  MiBnean,  ct  cobmdoiw,  en  m  preiani  psrlikiMitt  UMnddie*! 
an  nuBi  de  toot*  «aa  aatn*  aubjeru,  ninercient  trci  humblement  vutre 
najeatfi,  et  prient  1  Dieu  luoa  dunoeT  en  aanti  bone  via  et  lonfar." 
(Tbe  preluea.  Lord*,  and  CoraoMoa,  In  ihia  prtMnt  pntmnient  aaMU- 
bUd,  in  the  UMM  of  dl  jnw  othu  adtjetta,  BMet  hnaaUy  thuk  yonr 
BMjeaty,  nnd  pray  Itt  Ood  to  gt«rt  joq,  iu  health  ind  weahh,  long  to 
ti*«.)  The  Kt  ia  not  in  the  form  of  a,  oommmi  atatota :  tha  preaeot, 
for  inatance,  begina — "  The  king  nod  qaeen'i  moat  •xcellrnt  naieatiea. 
Inking  into  their  aeiiana  aanaideration,  dCc.,  are  wall  plaaaed  and  dim- 
ttDlMl  that  it  ba  enaeUd  by  nntbority  of  thla  preaent  pariinneat,  and 
tM  It  enacted  hj  nntfcoriiy  tbe  anme,"  Ac.  It  ia  peenliar,  nlao,  to 
aoeh  a  bill  that  tt  ia  only  read  ooee  in  OMh  B<ku«,  and  that,  attbinigh 
it  Diaj  be  njectetl,  it  eati  not  be  aoMndad.  Tbe  preaent  Act  of  Grace 
waa  fiir  too  goud  and  nild  to  be  the  act  of  any  faclioa  ur  paitj.  Man;, 
both  Whiga  and  Torlea,  of  Ihuaa  who  bad  voted  fat  it  ia  pariiniMnt, 
critieiaed  it  nftonrard  witbant  amnj.  That  nlin-Whig.  Lord  Dela- 
■wra  {bow  Earl  of  Warriagtm),  who  had  been  engaged  with  Shaftea- 
bnrj,  with  Raaaetl,  with  Algernon  Sidney,  with  HuDmnulb— who  had 
liean  fmplicaled  ia  etery  BOTement  and  oonbdeney— complained  bit- 
laily  of  Ihia  "  free  pnrdan  wllhaat  regnrd  to  niemplary  Jnatlea,  far 
thene  tnaaona  and  miiden,  and  Other  high  erimea  eomadttad  bafura 
tbe  Revolation."  He  anid  that  hta  mnjeaty  had  been  daped  by  the  Td- 
riei,  who  "not  only  deeelmd  the  king  of  the  great  fbrfeituna  and  Soea 
that  ought  in  joatice  Xt<  hat*  botM  aoma  part  of  the  cbaiga  of  hi*  *%' 
peOitioB  hither;  bat  had  aM  all  their  party  at  leeat  upon  even  gmnd 
with  the  moat  inoooent  ioRbran  for  their  conntry,  to  ba  prefemd  to 
all  aorta  nt  nagiatraciei  and  authnnliea,  and  aaved  from  making  repa- 
ration to  nullimdea  whom  they  had  (^preaaed,  under  color  of  avthur- 
ity.  in  the  two  laat  reigna."  Hia  lonlihifi,  whu.  in  aettling  thia  r**»- 
lotion,  woold  hare  aown  tba  aaada  of  afTeral  othera,  hy  drtring  one 
half  of  the  country  to  deapMalioo,  aaya  that  he  had  heard  many  of  tbe 
Turiea  laugh  at  the  weaknaaa  and  eredolity  of  the  kitig,  and  at  the  for- 
mal eiceptinn  of  the  thiity-ooe  peraonathal  were  not  the  itreataat  eriOf 
ipala;  that  time  ahowed  that  all  tboae  perauna  who  did  not  emhark  in 
after  nbelUana  wan  la  fact  Mliiittad  isto  tba  indaaniqr.  "  No  pro- 


I  Twelve  days  after  the  proropition,  William  left 
I  London  fbr  Ireland;  and,  on  the  14tb  of  Jane,  he 
!  landed  at  Belfiiat  with  a  force  not  very  considerable 
in  pmnt  of  number«  but  perfect  in  diBcipHoe,  ap- 
I  poiotroent,  apirit,  and  devotion  to  bis  cause.  It  in- 
cluded Eoglisfa,  Scots,  Dutch.  Danes,  and  French; 
and,  when  it  was  joined  to  Schomberg's  forces,  and 
tbe  Protestant  volunteers  that  flocked  in  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland,  it  made  up  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  Iu  tbe  ten  months  that  Schomberg  had  held 
the  chief  command  little  had  been  done  towsrd  the 
reduction  of  th»t  unhappy  island.  On  his  first  land- 
ing, he  took  Belfast,  Carrickfergns,  Newry.  and 
Dundatk ;  but,  at  the  latter  place  he  was  brought 
to  a  stand  by  De  Rosen,  and.  about  the  middle  of 
September,  James  came  op  in  person  with  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  and  odiliged  the  old  marshal  to 
intrench  htmaelf  at  and  ronod  aboat  Dandalk.  Tha 
Jacobites  endeavored  to  force  bim  to  a  battle,  but 
they  failed  in  their  attempts.  On  tbe  37tb  of  Sep- 
tember, Schomberg  wrote  to  William,  that  the  beat 
thing  he  could  do  was,  to  lie  there  on  tbe  defensive  ; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  October,  he  says,  in  the  same 
spirit,  "  If  yonr  majesty  was  well  informed  of  tlie 
state  of  our  army,  and  tliat  of  our  enemy,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  situation  of  the  two  camps, 
I  do  not  believe  yon  woold  incline  to  risk  an  attack. 
If  we  do  not  succeed,  your  majeaty's  anny  would 
be  lost  without  resource.  I  make  use  of  thst  term, 
fbr  I  do  not  believe,  if  it  was  once  pat  into  disorder, 
that  it  coold  ba  rafistaUished."*  On  die  other  aid», 
De  Rosen  woaU  not  ventnre  an  attack  npoo  Schom- 
berg's positioas  and  iotrenefaroents,  and,  as  the  bud 
weather  set  in.  King  JamM  retired  to  Ardee  and 
fortified  himself  there.  Schomberg's  forces  lay,  for 
the  most  part,  out  upon  cold,  wet  ground,  and  auf^ 
fared  severely.*  There  were  two  or  three  insignifi- 
cant affairs  of  outposts,  and  Sligo  was  taken  by  the 
Catholics.  On  the  8th  of  November.  James  returned 
to  Dublin,  after  which  Schomberg  quitted  his  in- 
trenchments  and  retired  to  better  winter-quarters. 
In  the  beginning  of  February,  James's  natursl  son, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  bad  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  good  soldier,  made  an  attack  upon  the  advanced 
position  of  Schomberg,  at  Belturbet;  but  be  was. 
worsted  and  nearly  killed  in  the  action,  having  his 
horse  shot  nnder  him.  In  ih»  nuinth  of  May, 
Chariemont,  s  place  of  great  strength,  which  had 

neaa,**  aaya  hia  loidahip,  with  a  homn  which  we  can  not  aharo  whb 
bim.  **  tma  iaaned  agninai  any  of  diom.  nw  a  pamy  of  tbolr  aatates 
DOT  one  hair  of  their  haada  bath  bean  tonabad  ;  and  aafaial  of  thm 

hnra  even  lince  aat  In  the  Honaa  of  Lonlaaa  anrlagialalun."— /a^ar- 
ftal  /ajairy. 

On  tba  other  hand,  lha  JawMiM  eonplMiird  that,  while  King  Jmas 
had  been  pnaiabod  in  the  axtrama,  tha  men  by  whnaa  ail«ie»  and  niin- 
iatry  ha  had  acted  were  allowed  to  paaa  amt-free.  "  Theaa  men.  1  aay, 
at  leaat  aonte  of  Ibem,  were  niit  only  anfTcred  to  eacape  pouiahmeot, 
bat  were  highly  prefeired  ami  lewanted,  e«an  by  yuar  good  King  Will- 
iam I  than  wh.ob  1  ohallengo  any  ona  to  give  an  iMtaaoe  either  of 
greater  iniquity  or  deeper  hypocriay."— DioK^e  ^  Mi  TMawa,  an 
quoted  by  Ralph. 

I  Dalrymple,  Appendix. 

■  "  Hia  army  waa  grieroualy  afllictod  with  the  country'a  diacaaa,  and 
ao  orarrDo  with  lice  that  rait  numhera  of  them  diad,  capacially  tha 
Engliah — not  only  common  men,  but  ofKnara,  aa  Mr  Wharttm,  a»a  In 
the  lord  of  that  name,  Sir  Edward  De«'r)ng,  Sir  Henry  Ingnleby,  Giirn 
Barriogton,  Sir  Oeorge  Erwln,  aod  ntbere ;  Sir  Geonte  Hewitt,  Lonl 
Dmgbedagb.  Lord  Roacommoaa,  and  otbara,  ware  rory  tli."— Li/«  ^ 
Jama. 
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bMo  brmlj  defended  by  Sir  Temgae  O'RagBQ, 
VM  forced  bj  famine  to  suireoder  to  the  Protes- 
tuu.  And,  bj  this  time,  the  £o|ilish  fleet,  which 
hid  beeo  M  long  sttulkiog,  or  retreating  before  the 
Preoch,  began  to  do  something:  they  scoured  St. 
Geoi^e's  ChanneJ,  carried  provisiuos  to  Schom- 
berf's  half-^mished  troopa,  and  took  the  only  maa- 
oT-wir  Jimea  had,  out  of  the  Tery  road  of  Dablin, 
whrre  it  lay  at  aocliur.     Bat,"  in  the  words  of  the 
jRcobite  memoir  of  that  king's  life*  "  these  misfor- 
iQQes  at  home  were  nothing  in  compsriton  to  the 
dutppoiDlment  he  met  with  from  the  court  of 
Fnoce,  wheoce  all  hope  of  succor  was  to  come: 
there  were  no  eodeaTors  oor  indnatrjr  wanting  in  the 
qoMii  to  represent  the  neeeasity  of  trauporting  the 
Irifh  anny  into  Englftod,  and  making  that  the  seat 
of  war,  where  it  was  hoped  the  conjnnction  of  the 
Liaf's  frienda  would  soon  so  augment  his  force  as 
to  make  the  English  weary  of  resisting  God  and 
lb«r  duty,  when  they  found  the  miseries  of  war 
brougbt  to  their  own  doors;  besides  the  incapacity 
IreUnd  was  in  of  maintaining  such  an  army  as 
would  be  necessary  to  oppose  the  mighty  force 
l^n«laod  was  preparing  to  send  over.   This  seemed 
iCnoge  to  some  people,  eoastdering  how  plentiful  a 
cooDtty  Ireland  is ;  but  the  enemy  was  master  of 
■U  Ulster,  end  the  Catholics,  who  quitted  it  upon 
Sehoniberg'a  landing  brought  such  prodigiona  flocks 
•f  cattle  with  them  as  ate  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
pm  and  meftdows  of  the  other  proriiieea,  and  de- 
itroyed  e*en  a  gTMt  share  of  the  corn  too;  the  county 
•if  Loath,  the  beet  com  country  in  Ireland,  together 
with  that  of  Meatb,  Leitrim,  and  SUgo,  were  ruined 
witb  tocnniotts ;  the  great  stocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  dec., 
Wing  in  the  buds  of  Frotestants.  and  many  of  them 
iyag  into  Eogland,  they  had  been  embezzled,  and 
those  that  stayed  were  ruined  in  great  measure  by 
tbe  fixpparees;  this  brought  such  scarcity,  that 
tbere  was  neither  corn  nor  meal  to  feed  tbe  army 
UiJ  considerable  time,  no  cloth  to  clothe  them,  nor 
Iritbrr  for  shoes  or  saddlea,  and  the  brass  money 
imt  BQ  Kbaolute  stop  to  importation;  so  that  the 
•rmy  most  either  be  traoBporl«d  out  of  Irebrnd,  or 
*il  aeeeisarias  for  Ks  subeiateoce  imported  from 
Fnaca,  as  also  nn  additmoal  nomber  of  troops  pro> 
portioBsUe  to  the  vast  preperationa  Eoghind  was 
n«Ung;  but  tbs  court  of  France  aeemed  dnf  to  ell 
ifwte  represeotstions;  the  French  officers  and  am- 
Inaaiidora  in  Ireland  bad  sect  such  desponding  rela- 
tioas  from  ifaeoee,  that,  though  they  could  not  but 
tbe  great  advantage  of  such  a  diversion,  yet  the 
iBprobalulily  of  success  made  them  averse  from 
trpDturiog  more  succors  than  what  was  absolutely 
Dcceasaty  to  keep  the  war  alive." 

This  absolute  dependency  upon  France  showed 
th«  bopeleaaness  of  James's  cause,  and  prevented 
<su)j  from  joining  it,  that  ware  otherwise  well  dis- 
pwed  toward  hira.  Tbe  complaints,  moreover,  and 
ih«  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  France,  are 
riiirBcteriatie  of  the  fellen  king  and  his  factkin. 
Leais  waa,  as  we  luve.seen,  in  the  greatest  diffi- 
tallies  himself,  and  to  him  the  war  in  Ireland  was, 
■o^  coaM  be.  nothing  hot  a  tempohiry  diversion. 
Vst  he  now  sent  over  6000  men,  some  money,  and 


some  clothes  tor  James's  army.  De  Rosen  having 
retired  in  despair  or  disgust,  theae  French  troops 
were  intrusted  to  the  Count  de  Lanzun,  who,  on 
bis  arrival  in  Ireland,  assumed  the  chief  command 
of  the  whole  army.  Lauzun  had  assisted  and  ac- 
companied James's  queen  in  her  flight  from  White- 
hall, and  had  so  recommended  himself  to  her  good 
graces,  that  Mnry  d'Este.  "not  knowing  but  he 
might  be  as  great  a  general  as  he  affectad  to  ap- 
pear," and.  "perhaps,  with  a  view  of  doing  on 
agreeable  thing  to  Madame  de  Maiuteium,  in  whose 
good  esteem  he  was  at  that  time,"  got  him  aj^iot- 
ed  to  this  command.'  But  Lausun  waa  incompe- 
tent and  arrogant;  he  was  constantly  quarreling 
with  the  Irish,  and  he  found  the  French  officers 
weary  of  the  hard  service  in  Ireland,  and  complete- 
ly disheartened.  According  to  the  memoir,  D'Avaux 
and -these  officers  "generslly.  instead  of  assisUog 
the  king  in  that  extremity,  pulled  each  a  different 
way  :  nor  were  they  much  afllicted  in  the  bottom, 
to  see  things  go  so  ill,  because  it  verified  their  ac- 
counts and  recommended  tlieir  judgment :  in  line, 
such  were  tbe  wants,  disunion,  and  dejection,  that 
the  king's  affairs  looked  like  the  primitive  chaos."* 
Even  in  this  situation  were  James's  afiairs  when  be 
was  apprised  that  William  had  landed,  and  would 
soon  be  upon  him.  After  various  consultations  and 
conflicting  opioiona,  be  resolved  to  advance  aa  far 
na  Dnndalk  to  eat  np  the  forage  thereidwDt  and 
preserve  bis  own  country  behind  him ;  and  in  pur-- 
suance  of  this  plan  he  left  Dublin  on  tbe  16th  of 
June.  Upon  that  day  King  William  was  at  Belfiut, 
attended  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  tbe  earls  of  Oxford,  Scarborough,  and 
Manchester,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  many  other  persons 
of  note,  civilians  as  well  as  military,  Irish  aa  well  as 
English.  The  preceding  day  being  Sunday,  Dr. 
Rouse  had  preached  before  him,  on  the  text. 
Through  faith  they  have  subdued  kingdoms ;" 
upon  which  occasion  William  had  said,  "  My  chap- 
lain has  begun  the  campaign  bravely."  Two  or 
three  days  after,  he  told  his  officers  that  he  did  not 
come  there  to  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet;  and, 
moving  forward  to  Loughbrittao,  be  reviewed  bis 
whole  army,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  36,000  men, 
all  in  good  order.  From  that  point  he  marched, 
toward  Newry,  and  waa  so  well  pleased  with  tbe 
prospect  of  the  country,  that  be  said  to  those  about 
him,  "It  is  worth  fighting  for."'  In  the  mean 
while  James  bad  eiuMmped  bebind  the  small  river 
which  rups  into  the  sea  at  Dundalk,  where  he  Iny 
till  the  23d  of  June,  when  he  fell  back  upon  Ardee. 
William,  makiog  a  compass,  crossed  the  hills  be- 
tween Newry  and  Dundalk;  and,  on  his  appronch 
on  the  27th,  James  retired  from  Ardee  to  Dumlane, 
and,  on  the  28tb,  to  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Boyne. 
On  the  29tb,  Jamea  crossed  tbe  Boyne  and  took  up 

'  Life  of  JaatM. — AccordiuK  to  tfa«  Min«  auihuritjr,  tbough  thi« 
pimtmi  Lunii's  uittnti,  it  diapleoMil  tui  greu  miaiitttr,  Liinvui*,  lyhe 
waa  jraloM)  of  lAttuan,  bmI  whu  puipuMlj  thwanad  htu  id  Inlainj. 

>  It  IfttMad— *>Tlw  ^ama,im  ttm  other  band,  findiai  bar  aidtcit^ 
tlouMifnitlaaa,«uuldhanpawD«l  itwreaiaindarof  bar  jawdlalobar 
naMaaarw*.  aba  having  arat  s  gwu  aum  of  mooay  into  Iralaiid  a1- 
laady.  which  had  btan  niMd  that  w«j,  but  tha  kiag  writ  t»  har  that 
tha  matter  waa  avw  drawo  too  aaar  m  bead  to  wait  foe  aappliaa  from 
Moh  Mthoda."  ■  lUfar  Nurib. 
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nil  excellent  poeicion  on  the  right  bank.  On  the 
30th,  William  reached  the  Bnyne,  aad  found  his 
enemies  encamped  BloDg  the  river  in  two  strong 
lines.  He,  however,  resolved  to  force  the  passage 
on  the  morrow,  and  rode  along  the  left  bank  to 
reconnoiter.  While  engaged  in  this  service,  the 
enemy  broaght  two  field-pieces  to  bear  apon  him, 
ind,  at  the  firat  shot  they  killed  a  man  and  two 
horses  tluit  were  very  near  him.  Thii  ImU  was 
presently  followed  by  another,  that  hod  like  to  put 
It  period  to  Willtam'a  own  life;  for  this  second  ball, 
having  first  gmzed  on  tho  bank  of  ^e  river,  rising 
en  ricochet,  slanted  on  the  king's  right  shouldert 
took  out  n  piece  of  his  coat  and  tore  the  skin  and 
flesh,  and  atlerward  broke  the  head  of  a  gentle* 
man's  pistol.  Lord  Cooingsby  rode  up  to  his  maj- 
esty and  clapped  his  handkerchief  on  the  wound; 
but  William  said,  coolly,  that  it  needed  not — that'tbe 
ball  should  have  come  nearer  to  do  him  barm.  But 
the  enemy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  seeing 
that  he  stooped  in  bis  saddle,  and  that  there  was 
some  disorder  among  those  who  attended  him,  joy- 
fnlly  concluded  that  be  was  killed,  and  this  false 
report  was  conveyed  with  wonderful  rapidity  to 
Dublin,  from  Dublin  to  Faris^  and  from  Paris  to 
every  capital  in  Europe.*  The  rapturous  joy  felt 
by  his  enemies,  and  the  grief  and  despair  of  his 
friends,  were  alike  tributes  to  the  merita  of  Will* 
iam,  or  proob  of  how  much  was  considered  to  de- 
pend upon  his  person.  In  the  mean  time,  having 
got  his  flesh-wound  dressed,  he  continued  on  horse- 
back nearly  the  whole  of  that  day.  About  nine  at 
night  be  called  his  oflicers  together,  and  declared 
that  he  would  pass  the  river  on  the  morrow.  He 
gave  orders  that  every  soldier  should  be  provided 
with  a  good  stock  of  ammunition,  that  all  should  be 
ready  to  march  at  break  of  day,  and  that  every  man 
should  wear  a  green  bough  or  sprig  in  bis  bat,  to 
distinguish  faim  from  the  enemy,  who  wore  pieces 
of  white  paper  as  cockades.   The  watchword  of 

1  lo  Pari*,  where  the  news  of  William*!  death  BTricei]  in  the  aiiJdle 
•f  the  night,  there  waa  wonderful  readineae  in  njuicing :  the  rhutch- 
hella  »ara  nulairttj  aet  ringinf ,  mi  faooBTea  Hf  htad  in  the  atreata  The 
^KivNtDoa  of  Lonia  XIV.  hiid.  howerer,  ao  dnolaJ  the  lalitRrtM  seal 
of  iha  altTs  Catholic  coarta  at  Madrid  and  Vienna,  that  in  thoaa  capi- 
tal! they  mourned  for  tho  death  <•(  the  heretic.  At  Some  the  intelli- 
(eace  of  William  hatus  kilted  and  that  of  Jamea  baicg  defeated  leem 
tu  ha*t  arrived  lagetber,  ud  Melliin  waa  gr«ail/  •■bknaaaad.  On 
the  19th  of  Aofaat  ha  writei  fnm  Rone  to  Junea't  quMn  All  that 
euDctim,  aniiety,  jo/,  ur  fear  can  bring  beiw  on  ma  almoat  at  once,  at 
leut  b;  near  MteceeJing  Gta,  /our  majeaty  can  not  blame  ma  if  I  long 
to  be  freed  of  then  by  a  full  oonfirmatiuo  uf  the  aaoecH  in  Ireland  and 
the  dealt)  of  the  Prinoe  of  Onng e,  that  the  king  ii  lafe,  and  yonr  maj- 
•■tj>  otice  again  happy  in  arcing  and  having  ao  near  i  praepect  uf 
Whilehall.  .  .  .  Ai  iood  aa  the  confirmatioa  uf  (hit  new  Herod,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  hie  death  (ball  oonie,  all  that  ie  lo  be  expected  frum 
this  will  be  immadiately  dona,  and  taj  longer  itay  here  will  be  need- 
Im.  .  .  .  Iltia  itnpmitjlc  to  imagine  the  falNhooda  apread  abroad  by 
the  allie>'  miniatnre  here,  who  go  through  the  town  oAring  great  wa- 
geta  that  the  French  had  greater  InaaM  at  Flenry  than  the  alliea.  and 
that  their  fleet  ia  totally  defeated.  But  tu  na,  who  are  anre  of  the 
contrary,  it  i*  aoma  joy  to  lee  the  owan  ehifti  they  are  pnrto.  Would 
tn  God  we  were  a*  anre  of  the  uaarpei'a  death  aad  of  the  victory  in 
Ireland,  of  which,  with  the  atmoM  ini|«tience,  we  expect  the  ronllrma- 
tioa  fron  Irabad— for  fiun  VereaiUei  it  aeena  tu  enote  directly  enough 
hither.  1  have  only  the  tettan  of  the  tTth  July,  ao  that  1  want  thoaa 
of  the  lOth  of  that  tBonth,  and  thoaa  of  the  Hth,  and  that,  nolwith' 
etandiog  oihara  have  got  lettan  of  that  date,  which  broogfat  the  ncwa 
of  the  total  defeat  in  Ireland  of  the  king'a  force*,  and  hie  flight,  which 
bad  bnken  my  heart  if  that  ef  the  death  «f  Onuge  luid  not  com  ba- 
im.*'—air  ifiary  KItfi'*  CoOietim. 


that  night,  was  "Westminster;"  and,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  William  rode,  with  torches,  quite  through 
his  army.  He  then  retired  to  his  tent  in  calm  ex- 
pectation of  the  morrow.  That  day  of  slaugliter 
soon  dawned — it  was  the  Ist  of  July,  and  the 
weather  was  beautifully  clear.  The  gineraU  was 
beat  in  the  camp  before  day,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  up,  Schoinberg  and  General  Douglas  moved 
with  the  right  wing  toward  Slane.  The  Irish,  by 
a  corresponding  tnovemeat,  brought  their  left  wing 
to  Slane ;  but  the  English  dnphed  into  the  river  and 
forded  it  there.  The  wretched  James  had  already 
sent  oflT  his  baggage  and  ell  his  eapnoD  but  six  to- 
ward Dublin ;  and  his  left  wing,  after  a  smart  fight, 
retreated  before  the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  uf 
Douglas,  who.  with  little  loss,  got  a  firm  footing  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne.  ■  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  William  made  an  attack  on  the  pass  at  Old 
Bridge,  and  the  Dutch  Bloe  Guards,  beating  a  march 
till  they  got  to  the  water's  edge,  went  in  eight  or 
ten  abreast,  and  waded  across  with  the  water  above 
their  girdles.  When  they  got  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream  they  were  saluted  with  a  terrible  peat 
by  the  Irish,  who  had  lined  the  hooaes,  hedges,  and 
breastworks,  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  Dutchmen 
went  on,  got  a  footing  on  the  bank,  formed  in  two 
lines,  and  soon  drove  the  Irish  from  their  intreoch- 
mentB.  The  Bhie  Guards,  then  advancing  into  the 
open  fields,  were  set  upon  furiously  by  the  Iriith 
horse ;  but  tbey  stood  close  and  firm,  and,  as  other 
regiments  came  up  to  their  assistance,  the  Irish  re- 
tired. At  another  point,  the  Irish  horae,  who  be- 
haved very  gallantly,  drove  a  body  of  Danes  and  of 
French  Protestants  back  into  the  river.  Old  Schoin- 
berg, perceiving  this  disorder,  and  that  the  French 
Protestants  were  left  much  exposed,  and  without  a 
commander,  passed  the  river  himself,  in  order  to 
lend  tbem.  Pointing  to  the  French  papists  in 
James's  ranks,  he  exclaimed  to  his  Hngnenots, 
'•Allons,  Messieurs,  voili  vos  perB6ciiteurB ;"  but 
be  bad  scarcely  said  the  words,  when  he  was  slaiD, 
being  shot  tfarougb  the  oeck  by  a  fljring  fuirty  of 
James's  borse-gnards,  or,  throngh  a  fatal  mistake." 
by  some  of  hiB  own  men.*  Wben  James  was  al- 
ready edging  oflT to  the  Dublin  road,  Wilimm  crossed 
the  river,  and,  drawing  his  Bword,  not  withont  pain, 
his  arm  being  stiff'  from  the  wound  he  had  received 
the  day  before,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
niakiHiners  and  Dutch  guards  toward  the  enemy's 
center,  which,  though  somewhat  confused,  wns  ns 
yet  unbroken.  Once,  if  not  twice,  William  wns 
driven  back  and  put  in  imminent  danger  by  the 
Irish  horse  and  the  French  troops  of  Laozan  ;  bnt 
the  Inniskilliners  performed  most  manfully,  Scbom- 
berg's  horse  came  up,  General  Giockel  made  some 
brilliant  charges;  and,  in  the  end,  James's  army 
was  beaten,  right,  left,  and  center,  and  pushed  off 
the  field.  James  bimBelf  had  got  through  the  delila 
of  Dnieck  with  the  van  of  bis  left  wing,  and  wss 
marching  for  Dublin  without  any  care  tar  lus  rear; 
but  Tyrcooael  and  Lansuo,  with  some  horse  and 

>  Another  account  ii,  that  Schomberg  wai  "  aaid  lo  be  killed  hy  Sir 
Charlea  UTuale,  ao  eumpt  of  the  gtiaida,  aa  he  waa  poaaing  the  funl." 
—Lift  rfJamtt. 
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Hiut  wnvcm  n  covaiKmATl  tbi  BATrt-t  or  rai  Botnk.  Hie  Klof  mb  erautnf  the  Bivar  at  (bv  bwd  of  Ui  Troopi. 


the  French  iDfantry,  faced  about  nod  defeoded  that 
pus,  till  fire  of  the  >ix  irieeea  of  artillery  aod  the 
broken  regimeota  were  got  through.  If  the  con- 
qiwrors  had  been  a  little  more  active  they  might 
bare  made  Jamet  a  prisoner  in  the  pass.  From 
Daleek  the  Jacobites  retreated  ia  pretty  good  order 
to  tbe  Neal,  another  defile^  the  enemy  following 
without  pressing  upoD  them  at  nil,  and,  at  nightfHil. 
%mng  over  the  pursuit.  But  that  pRoic  fear  which 
had  seised  the  new  troops  pursued  them  still;  and, 
IS  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Irish  foot  dispersed,  many  of  them  having 
(brown  down  their  arms  and  deserted  before :  bat 
the  French  still  kept  in  a  body  and  retreated  in 
^ood  order.  The  flying  James  got  to  Dublin  that 
oigbt;  bat  be  no  longer  considered  himself  safe 
there,  and,  traveling  all  night,  he  got  to  Duncsnnon 
about  snnrise,  and  there  embarked  for  France  with 
a  very  sleoder  retinae.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  a  differetit  coloring  to  his  conduct;  bnt  a 
cool  eiamioation  of  facia  enforces  the  impression 
thst  he  really  ended  as  a  coward  an  enterprise 
which  he  had  begun  and  conducted  like  a  block- 
head.' 

>  On  Um  1  Kb  at  AafDft  w»  Had  Melfort  wntinr  to  Umty  at  Eat«  :— 
"Smi  WM  wyhody  wo  ta«ed  wiih  contwjr  puiioo*  m  I  hav«  bMn 
•  LCK  tha  liM  I  hcwd  «f  bw  n^Mtj*!  uriTal  into  Franco  ;  for  Iben 
»»  had  Ih*  fear  that  aD  wa»  Ium  ia  IralaoJ  ;  immediaislj'  after,  we  had 
mrmmnf  joy  to  boar  that  Oraago  and  Sehomberg  were  kilted,  aod 
tkru  tnopa  baaoaa  again.  TIm  rap  toba  trioaiphedoirar  by  tbe  Span* 
■uib,  who  bBiw  (ha  Priaeo  of  Onan  bU*«,  Iralaad  hit,"  Ac.    It  ap- 

fnaa  Ibeao  intorcMier  Utten,  that  the  jof  of  King  Williim'i 
1-  M  isMM,  oad  that  a  TV  Unm  was  aaag  ia  the  cathedra]  of 
liraM  for  hMakSecy  on  tha  Bajnw,  Melfovt  told  the  pope,  "Tbo 
iliivaea  af  iha  apm  ubich  acMatoa  noi  and  that  of  the  Hoato  of 
ioMna!  We  ware  riad  that  Cbririiaailr  gained,  though  from  thoea 
Aai  fua;ht  agaiaat  onreBenie*;  while  theyaong  the  71r  Dtim  forth* 
nvRh'i  ba*>Bf  kat  a  kiafdnai,  aad  a  heratlc'*  Tictory.  Bat  I  hoped 
111  la  hia  good  tiaie,  woold  pat  a  itop  to  thoM  impioliea.  Uia 
k  i-M  a«k«d  me  tf  it  wai  poaeiUa  that  any  eaibadial  had  aang  tha 
TV  Hum  far  Oiaage'B  nctury :  I  told  htm  that  I  had  thair  own  printed 
m  U»  II.  at  whKh  hii  hotioew  bmbmI  horribi;  leandBliiad.  Thna 
•-■irJ  Lbn  aodieoco,  bj  wbieb  jour  mmje'lj  will  aee  how  ftr  tlie 
imtb  *hich  appeaml  at  (he  aawa  of  the  utUTper'i  death  i*  cooM 
M>  (Wy  ikni  hr  u  alna."— Sir  H.  EUu't  (MUelUm.  Bat  the  plain 

a.  that  WilhaM  all  ahay  had  a  Mraag  paTty  amcng  tha  cardi- 
:u  Mri  prmtw*  <A  tha  chorch,  who  fegarded  him  at  the  Iwn  ally  oT 
r  b:.**.  tb*  raipernr  aod  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  been  eo  ecn- 

lerartd  aad  hauliated  by  Loan  XIV.  Nay,  thai  armgaat  an- 
•^n,  a  few  yaaia  bafafa,  had  iaanbad  Iha  pupa'a  pndamMnr,  Alaa- 
a.W  vn..  la  Iha  aHdM  of  tha  holy  eity,  In  lb*  vaiy  ahadaw  of  the 

Mithy  TaBna,  ia  Moaeqaeaea  of  um»  taaalt  whieh  had  hoan 
Lj  tha  pifaloM  of  Bona  to  iha  Dako  af  Creqny,  a  Fnoeh  sa- 


The  poor  Irish,  smarting  under  defeat,  aad  for- 
getting other  coosiderations,  said,  with  some  hu- 
mor, that  if  the  English  would  only  change  kings 
with  them  they  would  be  glad  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  over  again.  They  nod  ^eir  French 
allies  had  tost  about  1500  men  in  the  battle  and  re- 
treat, and  among  them  some  persons  of  Dote,  as 
Lord  Ditgan.  the  Earl  of  CarliDgford,  Fitzgersld, 
Sir  Neal  O'Neal,  the  Marquis  d'Hoquincour,  Co- 
lonel Casanova,  &c.  Driven  from  the  Boyne,  th(>y 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  on  the  Shannon,  where 
the  standRrd  of  James  still  floated  over  the  strong 
walls  of  Atblone  and  Limerick.  Drogheda,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne,  surrendered  the  day  after  this 
victory,  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Ormood, 
with  nine  troop  of  horse,  secured  Dublin  for  King 
William,  who,  oo  tbe  4th,  marched  that  way  with 
bis  whole  army,  and  on  the  8th  rode  in  a  trium- 
phant manner  into  that  capital,  where  the  Protes- 
tants, and  for  the  same  sort  of  reasons,  were  as  joy- 
ful as  the  papists  had  been  the  year  before  at  the 
arrival  of  King  James.  He  went  directly  to  tbe 
catbedrnl  church  of  St.  Patrick,  now  again  restored 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  returned  thanks  for  his 
victory.  On  the  9th  he  marched  away  with  part  of 
his  army  southward,  detaching  General  Douglas 
with  another  body  to  besiege  Athlone.  Willinra 
reduced  Waterford,  Dungarvon,  and  other  places  in 
that  neighborhood  without  difficulty;  but  Douglas 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Atblone  by  the 
movements  of  the  bold  and  skillful  Sarsfield.  Nor 
was  William  himself  more  successful  when  he 
came  to  Limerick,  where  the  Jacobites  bad  concen- 
trated the  mass  of  their  forces,  aod  were  command- 
ed or  instructed  by  French  ofRcers  and  engineers 
!  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  defending  places,  Will- 
I  iam  invested  Limerick  on  the  9th  of  August,  lost 
.  part  of  his  battering  train  which  waa  coming  up  on 
'  the  11th,  got  some  great  guns  from  IVaterford  on 
'  the  17th,  and  opened  a  breach ;  was  repulsed  from 
j  the  breach  on  the  18th,  with  a  narrow  escape  from 

ba*aadar.  And,  beiiilan,  the  great  princi^e  of  tb*  papal  coart  waa  to 
'  check  in  Italy  the  progreai  of  the  French,  who  more  thaa  onfo  flatter' 
•d  tbanaelMa  with  tha  hopa  of  becoming  aaaataia  of  tha  antIV*  paaii^ 
aula.  Thire  ara  laaaiaia  fur  b*lt**iBg  that,  wb*n  tha  Prtoe*  of  Oiaaga 
cana  oyer  to  aapal  hia  taoat  Cathotie  father -in-law,  ha  biuagbl  anna 
i  of  tha  papa**  moaay  with  him  to  help  hia  in  that  aadariakiuf. 
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LiMKUCK ;  •taowlni  ■  purtton  of  the  Old  Wall*. 


■  canDOD-ball;  made  fresh  bRtteries  and  advanced 
hU  treochea,  brenched  tbe  wiilla  in  other  plnceB, 
and  carried  the  covered  way  or  cnnnterscarp  on  the 
SGtb  ;  but,  after  effecting  a  lodgment,  his  men  were 
again  driven  back  with  great  loas,  and  on  tbe  30th 
he  raised  tbe  siege,  to  haaten  back  to  England, 
where  his  presence  bad  been  aevenil  times  much 
wanted.  While  he  was  fighting  on  the  Boyne  and 
Shannon,  the  French  fleet  bad  agreed  to  sail  up 
the  Thames,  to  give  countenance  and  aasistance  to 
the  Jacobites,  who  had  engaged  to  rise  in  London, 
aeixe  Queen  Mary,  aud  reproclairn  the  legitimate 
sovereign,  who,  on  his  part,  had  proraiaed  to  leave 
the  war  tn  Ireland  to  be  managed  by  his  generals, 
and  to  hasten  to  London  with  a  part  of  hia  forces. 
A  Bquadron  of  French  galleys  was  to  have  landed 
some  troops  at  Torbay,  and  then  the  whole  French 
fleet  united  was  to  have  prevented  William's  return 
from  Ireland.  But,  though  the  scheme  was  well 
laid— though  aom^e  of  William's  naval  commanders 
were  ready  to  betray  him — and  though  the  Jaco- 
bites in  London  plotted  might  and  main,'  the  grand 
project  fell  to  the  ground  because  (among  other 
reasons)  the  French  fleet  could  not  obtain  or  main- 
tain the  mastery  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  because 

>  At  Ibia  momant,  ueoTdinr  to  BdtmI,  ths  Tnilitia  wm  raiwd,  (ni- 
{■acted  panoti*  were  •ecnri'd.  and  tha  cry  of  (he  peopla  wbi  an  much 
ID  favor  af  (he  new  ptvemnieDl.  thai  lha  Jatubilea,  all  Eogtaod  aver, 
were  glad  to  heep  uat  n(  the  wajr,  Inat  thay  ahoulil  lie  torn  tii  niecea. 
Od  the  14lh  o(  Julj,  a  fortDinht  after  (he  futht  at  Baachy  Head,  <3ueen 
Mary  iaaued  pmclamationa  fur  apprahendiDg  the  earla  of  Litrhfipld. 
Ajleabury,  aiid  Caitlrmanie  ;  (he  lord*  Mi>n(gOdiarf ,  Pnadni,  and 
Ballaaia;  Sir  Edward  Ualn.  Sir  Riilwrt  Hamilim,  and  too  nr  («el>e 
olhera,  moetly  ofliMra  Our  friend  Pepya,  iha  amuain;  diariit,  had 
been  aenl  priaoner  to  the  Gnte-Hituae  on  tha  Uth  of  Juii«.  opnn  an^r- 
caaatioD,  which  we  can  Iwlioe  wa>  very  well  founded,  uf  having  aent 
iniwinaiioB  to  the  French  about  the  etaie  uf  tbe  Eugliah  oavj> 


James  would  not  trust  himself  among  his  English 
subjects.  But,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Dutch  lleBt, 
the  French  might  have  ridden  in  triumph  in  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  even  as  the  Dutch  them- 
selves had  done  in  the  year  1667.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  eighty- 
two  men  of  war,  bearing  the  flag  of  Louis,  encoun- 
tered a  united  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  off 
Beachy  Head.  The  Dutch,  who  were  in  the  van, 
fought  bravely,  and  were  as  bravely  seconded  by 
some  of  the  English ;  but  the  rest  of  the  English 
shirked  the  action  as  much  as  they  possibly  could. 
The  Dutch  lost  two  admirals  and  a  considernble 
number  of  men,  and  were  obliged  to  aink  several 
of  their  vessels,  to  prevent  their  capture.  Tbe 
English  that  engaged  did  not  fare  much  better  ;  but 
several  ships  under  our  flag  had  neither  given  nor 
received  a  single  shot.  Tbe  French,  however,  had 
Butfered  so  much  in  the  battle,  which  lasted  from 
morning  till  evening,  that  they  were  glad  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  their  own  coast.  It  was  suspected 
that  the  English  officer  in  command.  Admiral  Her- 
bert— now,  through  the  gratitude  of  William  for 
services  rendered  at  the  Revolution,  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington,  had  gone  back  to  the  interests  of  King 
James.  He  was  afterward  brought  to  trial  and 
acquitted,  being  even  praised  by  some  for  hia  cau- 
tion and  prudence  in  avoiding  fighting  at  Beachj 
Head,  and  so  sparing  the  fleet.'    But,  whatever 

>  William,  bowerar.  diamiaaed  him  from  hia  ecrvice,  promoted  hie 
rival  Ruaeell,  and  wnnld  never  a^nin  admit  Herbert  into  hia  preaeoce. 
Lord  Nottingham,  then  the  oply  aecretary  of  atale,  eaiTibed  tha  tni>- 
carhaffe  at  Beachy  Head  expreaaly  to  the  treachery  of  Herbert,  who 
wai  Bccoied  either  of  treachery  or  cowardice  by  ihe  whi>Ie  Dutch  fluet. 
On  the  nd  of  July  a  French  equadroo  got  into  Turbay,  where  they 
landed  aboDt  a  tbinuaiid  man,  who  burned  a  village  and  aome  fiahing- 
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HuiL  nvoGi  TO  coHHiMouTK  TBS  AiLi  CoKDucT  ot  TBK  QrBKN,  after  tbe  Uereat  of  the  Engliah  and  Dutch  Fleet*  fo  the  Cbumel 

In  June,  IfiW. 

ObKfM:  Bat*  of  (be  Qoeea.  Bevene:  The  Tower  on  the  one  elde,  and  iha  Dnich  Ship*  c«re«olng  on  tbe  other;  In  fioai,  the  ttuoeo 

eiteutllog  ft  Trtdut  In  bat  right  ktad. 


was  the  trim  of  his  politics  at  this  moment,  it  is  I 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  subsequently  he  mnin-  ; 
ttioed  a  close  correspODdeoce  with  the  courta  of 
St.  Germains  aad  Veraailles. 

Upon  the  departare  of  William  from  Irelaod  the 
conduct  of  tbe  war  there  fell  to  GeDeral  Otnckel, 
who  retired  from  before  the  well-defended  walls  of 
Limerick  to  Cloamell.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
though  allied  with  the  Princess  Aane,  and  a  disnf- 
fecied  party  that  met  at  Sioo  House,  and  though 
rf^rded  with  suspicinn  end  dislike  by  Willinm  and 
his  queen,  was  eager  to  hare  a  share  in  the  glory  or 
the  profits  of  the  Irish  war;  and,  by  meHUs  which 
■TV  not  very  clearly  explained,  he  actually  got  ap- 
pointed to  a  command,  and  landed  at  Cork  on  the 
2lA  of  September,  with  about  5000  English  troops, 
who  were  presently  joined  by  abont  4000  Danes, 
ilreudy  in  the  country,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtembnrg.  Marlborough's  mission  was 
to  take  Cork  and  Kiosale,  through  which  princt- 
p>l|y  the  Irish  kept  up  their  commonieations  with 
Fnuice;  and  this  duty  he  performed  completely 
aod  with  alacrity,  returning  to  England  with  tri- 
nmph  ia  little  more  than  a  month.    The  Duke  of 

biait.  lad  then  r»tura«d  lo  the  reit,  wilh  tbe  oooriclioo  that  the  peo- 
[J*  IB  ilw  wttt  of  EagUiHl  were  nut  at  all  iliapoeed  to  rian  for  Kinf  Jame*. 


Grafton,  one  of  Charles's  illegitimates,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Cork,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
that  place.  'William,  it  is  said,  declared  that  he 
knew  no  man  who  had  seen  ao  little  of  war  00  fit  to 
be  a  genernl  as  Marlborough ;  but  the  English  peo- 
ple were  much  more  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of 
the  native  hero,  boasting  that  he  had  achieved  more 
in  one  month  than  the  king's  phlegmatic  Dutch  fa- 
vorites had  done  in  two  cnmpaigns.' 

After  the  departure  of  the  luckless  James,  the 
Irish  and  French  quarreled  worse  than  before ; 
and,  to  make  the  confusion  still  more  hopeless,  the 
Irish  themselves  were  split  into  two  or  three  fnc- 
tions.  Louis  XIV.  recalled  his  troops,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  went  orer  to  France  in  disgust 
aod  despair.  On  the  approach  of  winter  a  great 
part  of  the  wasted  country  was  like  a  hell :  famine 
and  disease,  violence,  murder,  and  all  the  darkest 
crioies  held  a  horrible  jubilee.  The  expediUoo  of 
James  bad  produced  an  amount  of  human  misery 
which  has  been  rarely  equaled  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  modern  timea.'  The  brave  and  active  Sars- 
field  remained  to  carry  on  the  war  for  James. 

I  Archdeacon  Cine,  Life  of  MBTlbonaih. 

■  It  will  be  well  to  reoiark  at  ihii  point  the  line  of  coiMlnct  recom- 
mended bjr  hie  adtiaen,  and  which  wonU  doobtlen  hare  Iwen  (ullowe4 


Xnat  anvcK  TO  CMninttBATB  raa  Fliubt  nr  Jahkb  11.  nom  ImaLAHit.  and  the  airpRnAor  or  rat  Hons  or  Oxanml 
Obvena:  Buai  of  King  Jaam,  with  a  Peruke  In  a  bof. 
Boiwm:  An  OiisgB  two  ladw  wMh  fntit,  apJ, oppoalte  lo  It,  aa     Oak  throw  lo  fta  gnwod. 
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On  the  Sd  of  October,  William  ngaio  met  his  par- 
liament, havlog  previoosly  received  congratulutiooB 
00  the  BuccesB  of  his  arms  from  the  city  of  London 
and  from  various  other  qunrtera.  In  his  opening 
speech,  be  snid,  "  That  he  had  need  his  best  en- 
deavors to  reduce  Ireland  into  such  a  condition  that 
it  might  be  no  longer  a  charge  to  England;  and 
God  had  blessed  bis  endeavors  with  such  success, 
that  be  doubted  not  but  he  should  have  been  folly 
poBseued  of  that  kingdom  by  this  time,  had  he 
been  enabled  to  have  gone  into  the  field  as  eoon  aa 
be  should  have  done,  and  as  was  more  especially 
necesaary  in  Ireland,  where  the  raina  are  so  great 
and  begia  so  early."  He  then  extolled  the  bravery 
of  the  army;  and,  haviDg  said  he  had  asked  no  rev- 
enue for  himself,  but  what  he  bad  readily  subjected 
to  be  charged  to  the  uses  of  the  war,  he  added  thst 
he  would  "command  all  the  public  accounts  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  they 
would  see  that  the  real  want  of  what  was  neces- 
Biiry  beyond  the  funds  given,  and  the  not  getting  in 
due  time  that  for  which  funds  were  assigned,  had 
been  the  piincipnl  causes  why  the  army  was  in  bo 
much  nrrear  of  their  pay,  and  the  stores  both  for 
the  navy  and  tbe  ordnance  not  supplied  as  they 
ought  to  be."  He  told  them  that  it  was  too  plain, 
from  what  the  French  had  done  and  were  doing, 
that  if  the  preaent  war  ware  not  proaeculed  with 
vigor,  Englnnd  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger; 
Uiat  he  would  lay  before  the  Commons  a  statement 
of  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  auppbrt 
of  the  fleet  and  the  army ;  and  that  he  must  rec- 

if  JsBM  had  jirovBd  lietnrioni.  Wben  Helfort  m*  nndir  the  hippj 
inprMMOB  ihu  hU  inutar  had  mcMwled  in  Inland,  and  wu  mbout 
tmuferrinr  tb*  wtr  to  Enrlimd,  Im  Bdviied  tnoie  of  tha  meat  abaoluta 
■ndodioiu  Dieaiam  that  h»i  c*arbMB  laffeuad  b^a  Biitiah  iniBitMr. 
After  i^pns  llwt  the  fint  itepa  on  Ensliab  gronDd  would  be  mon  dan- 
.  (onHU,  and  (Iwt  all  tha  racka  ibajr  had  bafnr*  apttt  npaa  bwh  be  mind. 
•d,  be  eddi!— "ThMs  iMiluanobvioiu.  Beiidct  theoaiha  and  penal 
lawa  againrt  dinenten  from  the  chnieh  Eng laod,  tbere  ia  tbe  alaitd. 
iog  imj  of  foraignera,  the  power  of  monej,  ihe  exorbitant  naaipationi 
of  parliamaDt,  tbe  trial  of  high  Iraaeun  and  other  crioiei  agaiiiat  the 
crown  bj  jariea,  the  Hebeaa  Corpoa  Act,  and  aacb  like,  which,  if  out 
ragBlatad  man  adnata|eoiMl]r  to  tbe  crown  or  qnlie  aboliihed,  I  ran 
«ei>  BO  comfort  the  hing  <«b  have  of  faii  enwa,  or  aaleljp  the  luhjecti 
can  bare  fram  their  own  folliee.  There  ii  a  grett  conilderatton  of 
furmtDf  the  part;  the  king  will  thooie  to  gorern  br,  for  bjr  a  party  a 
factiova  Hale  mnat  atill  be  maateicd ;  eBdaaroring  to  Bee  all  eqoallj 
IB  it  being  a  certain  warla  loaa  all  •  •  •  Thia  imrtyonght  to  be  c^nan 
of  tried  iojraltj ;  for  with  oar  eountrrmen  there  ia  no  (mating  l«  new 
BMB  Bor  to  prebahilitiea.  m  corrupt  oar  blood  ii  gmwn  by  hereditary 
rebBlliua  agaiBit  God  ami  the  king."  Tbe  court  wan  tu  be  compoaed 
•xcluaiTely  of  thoea  "  that  be  of  the  beat  blood,  and  pradenteat,  hen. 
meat,  and  bqnliit  prineiplea."  "  But,  abHva  all  thins*,**  wya  Helfiirt, 
"care  nnit  Im  had  lliat  aoeh  aa  haw  been  active  in  the  klBg**  aarvica 
in  bii  abetBce  be  well  rewarded,  and.  all  advantage!  taken  to  pUDiih 
■ueh  aa  have  been  the  aathura  or  promuten  uf  thii  rebellion;  and  if 
the  king  be  forced  to  pardon,  let  it  be  a«  few  of  tba  ragaea  ai  he  can, 
and  with  awMcbftileyaarar  t!ieH,miaBib«rinr  that  KiagDarid  pa^ 
doned  SbiBMi  M  hfa  ratura  to  Jertiaalem,  bat  tocdc  care  that  he  ahoald 
tonner  or  later  feel  the  enurt  of  hii  wickrdneH  the  flnt  failing  be 
made.  Sacb  ai  are  eicepted,  no  panlou  ihould  ever  be  allowed  ;  and 
among  tbeae  ahoald  be  ai  many  of  thoae  fanilie*  when  father  and  eon 
both  are  aagaged,  or  anch  aa  hare  been  baMditarilf  dialoyal :  fur  from 
•nch  there  ta  bo  man  loyalty  to  be  eipartad  Ihan  nligion  from  the  ' 
devila.  It  ia  not  in  their  nature,  and  rebellion  it  like  tha  lin  of  witch' 
rraft,  neither  can  repent."  Socb  were  aonie  of  Ihe  precioua  remediei 
propuaed,  aucb  tbe  Ueaainga  inleudMl  for  England  if  the  nonoler-rero. 
lutloB  had  auooaedad.  And  we  ahaO  moo  And  that  neither  time  nor 
an  jaereaae  of  devotioa  mad*  tbe  eiihd  aDvareign  mm  acmpaliMa 
aboat  pmmiM-breakiDg :  that,  to  help  him  in  winning  hi*  way  bank, 
Jaiaee  iefued  proplamationi  and  manifeitoei,  which,  opcm  hit  own 
arowal,  he  nerer  meant  to  reepect,  iniending,  on  the  contm;,  to  lake 
(bU  ivagMnM  npaa  tlia  BBtiea  whidi  had  cntt  him  oK 


ommend  to  their  care  the  cleanng  of  his  revenne, 
BO  as  to  enable  him  to  subsist  and  maintain  the 
charges  laid  on  the  civil  li^t.  He  assured  thetii  that 
the  support  and  success  of  the  confederacy  abroad, 
which  was  equally  meant  to  defend  the  hbertles  of 
England  and  the  integrity  of  tbe  continental  states 
from  the  encroachmentB  of  the  French,  would  ab- 
solutely depend  upon  the  speed  and  vigor  of  the 
English  parliament.  Tben,  after  noticing  the  gen- 
eral fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people,  he  com- 
plained of  the  recent  ill  conduct  of  tbe  fleet,  which 
had  committed  tbe  honor  of  tba  country.  Know- 
ing that  some  parly  or  parties  would  do  their  tit- 
most  to  limit  the  supplies  and  carry  the  attention 
of  the  Houses  to  other  matters,  he  said,  in  conclo- 
Bion,  Whosoever  goes  about  to  obstruct  or  divert 
your  applications  to  these  matters,  prefembty  to 
all  others,  can  neither  be  my  friend  nor  the  king- 
dom's." ^ 

The  Commons  forthwith  voted  that  a  supply 
should  be  given  to  their  majesties  for  tbe  entire  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  for  secnring  the  peace  of  this 
kingdom,  and  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  against 
France.  They  proposed  that  d£1.000,000  of  this 
money  should  be  mised  upon  the  credit  or  by  ths 
sale  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  Ireland  by  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  for  King  James.  This,  in 
efiectt  would  have  included  the  estates  of  all  the  pa- 
piste  ;  and  prudential  and  merciful  abjections  were 
offered.  The  Commons,  however,  brought  in  a  bill 
for  attainting  the  persons  that  were  of  had  been  ia 
rebellion,  either  in  Engbind  or  Ireland,  and  for  cod- 
fiscating  their  estates  and  applying  them  to  the  use 
of  the  war,  with  a  clause  for  reserving  a  portion 
of  the  forfeitures  for  his  majesty's  disposal.  The 
Lords  let  this  bill  sleep;  and,  in  spite  of  messages 
from  the  Commons,  it  was  finally  allowed  to  drop. 
Co  the  25th -of  November,  after  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  for  doubling  tbe  excise  upon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors,  William,  in  a  speech  to  both 
Houses,  declared  his  grateful  sense  of  the  readiness 
of  the  Commons  in  voting  such  large  supplies,  as- 
suriog  them  that  he  would  see  the  money  properly 
applied  to  the  usea  for  which  it  wsa  intended.  He 
told  them  that  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad  required 
his  presence  at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  that,  consequently,  he  mast  desire  them' 
to  expedite  their  further  supplies,  for  no  lands  were 
left  avaijable  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government, 
as  the  excise  and  all  other  branches  of  the  revenue 
had  been  applied  to  other  uses.  The  Commons 
made  such  dispatch  that,  by  the  20th  of  December, 
there  was  a  bill  ready  for  the  royal  assent  for  grant- 
ing certain  duties  upon  East  India  goods,  wrought 
silks,  and  other  merchandise ;  and  another  bill,  for 
increasing  the  duties  upon  wine,  vinegar,  and  to- 
bacco. Altogether,  the  money  voted  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  ordnance,  of  the  army,  which  was  to 
consist  of  69,000  men,  and  of  the  fleet,  with  38,000 
seamen,  amounted  to  d£4,000,000 — the  greatest  auni 
that  had,  as  yet,  been  voted  by  an  English  parlia- 
ment. People  began  immediately  to  complain  of 
the  increase  of  taxation ;  but  the  ineatlroable  beoAfit 
1  Rslph.— Con. 
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thejr  ware  pnrchasiDg  wm  worth  the  mouey.  Id 
piMing  these  bills,  William  told  them  that  he  could 
Dot  long  defer  his  voyage ;  aod  represeoted  to  the 
ComiDooa.  "that  if  aomn  bddurI  provisioD  could  be 
mvlfl  for  aagmeDtjog  the  Davy,  aod  buildiag  same 
aeir  men-of-war.  it  would  be  a  very  Docessary  cnre 
It  that  time,  both  for  the  honor  sod  aafety  of  the 
ulioo."  The  Comnioiia  prMently  voted  <£500,000 
mora  for  the  baiUing  of  uevr  ahipt  of  wir."* 

A.B.  1G91.   On  the  6tb  of  Juniary  William  took 
tuleiTe     th«  pariiaineDt.   Id  the  courae  of  his 
tpeaeh  he  nid.  "  I  think  it  proper  to  auure  you 
tbst  I  alttlt  not  make  nny  grants  of  the  forfeited 
hods  io  England  or  Ireland  till  there  be  another 
opportaoity  of  settUng  that  matter  in  parliaineDt,  in 
Hch  manDer  as  shall  be  thought  mo9t  expedieut.'' 
His  depnrtore  from  this  promise — which,  however, 
be  sever  broke  to  the  extent  represented  by  bis 
eoemies — was  one  of  the  worst  steps  taken  by  Will- 
itm,  and  one  that  caused  him  most  trouble  in  the 
sequel.   Afterthe  king  had  spoken,  the  Lord  Chief 
Biroo  Alkios  drtclared  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasara  that  both  Houses  should  adjourn  till  the 
3l»lo( March.    Parlument  adjourned  accordingly ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day,  on  the  6th  of  Janaary, 
while  the  Londonera  were  enjoying  the  festivities 
of  Cbristmut  William  set  off  on  hia  journey.  But 
the  weather  becanie  moat  inclement :  a  severe  frost 
wt  ia,  with  strong  and  contrary  gales  of  wind,  and 
whea  he  ha^fot  as  far  as  Canterbury,  he  was  obliged 
toretoro.   He  remained  at  Kensington  till  the  16th, 
vben  he  again  set  out  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow. 
Oq  the  same  day  he  embarked  at  Grnvesend  ;  and 
oa  the  IBtb,  about  noon,  bis  convoy,  consisting  of 
Iwttlia  men-of-war  aod  seven  yachts,  and  having  on 
burd  many  peraona  of  distinction,  made  the  Dutch 
coaM,  after  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  voyage. 
That  ecaat  waa  ice-boaod,  and  it  was  extremely 
daageroaa  to  attompt  getting  into  port  with  the  large 
iliipi.   But  William,  who  always  snffered  exceed- 
from  sea-aickneaa,  and  whcwe  affairs  were  most 
B^ent,  would  not  be  delayed.    He  ordered  a  chal- 
Mpe  to  be  got  ready,  stepped  into  it  with  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  th«  Earl  of  Devonshire,  now  lord  stew- 
■rd  of  the  household,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Dor- 
•et,  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  his  countryman  and  bo- 
•om  friend,  Bentinck,  now  Earl  of  PortlHnd,  and  his 
other  attached  followers,  Messrs.  Auverquerque  and 
Zuleysteia.    The  sailors  hesitated  to  put  off — his 
men  of  quality  advised  him  to  stay — but  Willinin 
E^Te  the  word,  and  away  they  went  in  the  open 
bMt.   They  had  been  told  by  a  fisherman  thut  they 

'  !■  Dm  nam  at  (bn  j—r  thm  Eort  of  MartbaroDgh  wrot*  a  lettar 
la  Euf  WiUiMtr  while  aa  lb«  eontitivni,  wbieb  provM  that  ha  wu 
■^ndrmpeeiad  of  psealatkn,  aad  af  that  aaganwH  for  moMr  which 
trurwud  •  aDoat  Botorioui  and  unking  part  of  hia  character. 
Txi  will  panJoD  a>e,  nr."  ha  wriUa  to  the  king, "  that  I  Uke  the  lib- 
ttt  la  nfiag  that  I  ks*«  beea  cxtrBBnlj  ftctted  at  a  thiag  that  haa 
k«a  M  mme»  yoa  waab  which  ii,  that  Sir  Jolra  Oniia  iboiild  tell 
) « tkat  ha  haew  by  nercbaata,  whea  I  came  OM  of  IloHand,  that  I 
htt  XXI JXX)  tbara,  and  that  yoor  majealjr  ahottld  aaawer  faim,  that 
*Wi  cane  back  fon  would  ioqaire  into  it.  I  do  aMon  joa  that 
^tr  n  ant  aoj  thiBff  traa  of  what  Sir  John  Gaiaa  haa  told  yon  ;  and 
>f  aaicatr  find  that  I  had  om  abilliof  there  before  (he  SSOO  guia- 
f  Om  I  lent  orer  by  mf  Latd  Portlaod.  and  afterward  4T00  to  Schu- 
'»*'^.  I  thra  ht%  jtm  to  balien  tea  the  laart  of  bwd.*  (See  the  l«t- 
ft^iiied  Joa  IT,  USD,  la  Daliyaqda'a  ApiWDdu.) 


were  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Goree ;  but  either 
the  fisherman  misinformed  them,  or  they  mistook 
their  way  in  r  thick  fog  wliich  presently  surrounded 
them.  The  fog  was  soon  made  darker  by  the  set- 
ting of  the  sod;  and  all  that  cold  night  they  pulled 
and  beat  among  floating  ice  ;  and  it  was  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning  before  they  rejiched  Goree,  half 
perished  with  cold.  On  the  next  day,  William  got 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hague,  where  he  waa 
waited  upon  1^  the  States-General,  the  states  of 
Holland,  the  council,  the  public  bodies,  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  an  immense  body  of  princes  and  cnn- 
fedemtes,  who.]t>oked  to  him  as  their  defender  and 
champion  against  the  victorions  and  insulting  French. 
Among  these  princes  and  potentates  were  the  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg;  the  dukes  of  Zell 
and  Woifenbuttel ;  Prince  Christian  Louis,  of  Bran- 
denburg; the  Landgrave  of  Hesae-Cassel ;  Prince 
Waldeck;  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  stadtholder  of 
Fi-iesland ;  the  princes  of  Nassau-Sarbrock,  Nas- 
sau-Dtllen  burs,  and  NnssaU'Idstein;  the  Duke-Ad- 
ministrator of  Wirtemberg  ;  the  two  princes  of  Ao- 
spnch;  the  Landgrave  of  Hnsse- Darmstadt,  and  his 
brother,  the  Dnke  of  Saxe-Eysenach ;  Prince  Phil- 
ip Palntine ;  the  Dnke  of  Znlabaeh ;  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg;  the  Duke  of  Coarland;  the  Prince 
of  AohHlt-Zeerborat;  the  Landgrave  of  Homberg; 
three  princes  of  Holstein-Beck;  the  Dnke  of  Hoi- 
stein  ;  the  Prince  of  Commerci ;  the  Prince  Pala- 
tine of  Birkenfelt;  the  Princess  of  Nassau-Friefl- 
land;  the  Princess  of  Radzevill;  the  Countess  of 
Soissons ;  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Eysenach  ;  and  otli- 
ers,  attended  by  counts  and  barons,  far  too  numerous 
to  name.  William  was  no  stage  hero — no  parading, 
dramatic  prince:  his  manners  were  cold  and  retir- 
ing— bis  dress  and  personal  bearing  as  simple  as 
those  of  a  plain  Dutch  or  English  gentleman  ;  yet, 
though  be  was  indifferent  or  averse  to  such  pageant- 
ries, he  consented  to  make  a  triumphal  entrance 
into  the  Hagne ;  and,  on  the  26th,  the  stadtbolder- 
king  Fode  under  archea  and  through  streets  stud- 
ded with  inscriptions  and  hong  with  tspestry.  The 
bnrghers,  iii  arms,  lined  the  way ;  the  windows  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  tJie  fairest  faces  the 
Seven  Provinces  could  show,  and  the  very  house- 
tops were  covered  with  spectators,  who  bailed  him 
as  "William  the  Conqueror."^  Before  the  cannon 
had  done  roaring  or  the  bonfires  had  burned  them- 
selves out,  William  proceeded  to  business;  and,  in 
a  day  or  two,  the  assembled  princes,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  confederacy  represented  by  their 
ambassadors,  sat  as  a  congress  to  provide  for  their 
own  security  and  the  general  independence  of  Eu- 
rope. 

While  William  had  been  defeating  tlie  Jacobites 
aod  the  French  in  Irehnd,  the  Dntch  and  their 
allies,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Wnldeck,  had 
been  wasting  their  time  or  misdirecting  their  efforts 
on  the  continent,  and  the  French  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  at  Fleurus,  in  Flanders,  nearly  at 
the  same  moment  that  William  hnd  won  the  battle 
of  the  Boyae.    The  real  head  of  the  league,  and 

1  "  State  of  Europe  for  Januarj,  IMI  i"  and  "  A  lata  Voyage  to  Hut 
laad,"  aa  cited  Ralph. 
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Tom  Bouia,  Hmdi,  with  Cakkiaoe  or  Pukcb  or  Orahbi.   1660.   From  Prinu  or  ihe  Mbu.  ' 


life  Rnd  soul  of  the  confedflrncy,  now  told  this  con- 
gress thnt  the  itnininent  dnnger  whereio  they  were 
thrown  Bufficieiitly  showed  the  errors  theyhnd  com- 
mitted ;  thnt  justpr  Rod  better  mensurea  must  be  io- 
■tnntly  ndopted  withoat .losing  time  in  debate;  that, 
in  the  circumstnnces  thpy  were  in,  they  must  net, 
Dot  talk  ;  thnt  the  French  were  masters  of  all  the 
rhief  fortresees  which  had  served  as  barriers,  and 
would  quickly  possess  themselves  of  the  rest,  if  the 
spirit  of  division,  slowness,  and  parliculnr  interests 
continued  any  longer  among  them.  In  continuRtion, 
he  spoke  broadly  of  the  errors  and  vices  which  are 
inherent  in  every  coalition  of  the  sort;  and  which, 
in  ppite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  the  accumulated  proofs 
of  the  fatal  consequences,  continued  to  vex  him  till 
bis  dying  day.  He  told  them  that  all  parties  in  the 
confederacy  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  their  re- 
spective interests  were  comprised  in  the  general 
one ;  that  the  French  were  united,  and  were  for- 
midable in  that  union ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  clamor 
and  complain,  or  to  trust  to  protests  against  their 
injustice  ;  that  it  was  not  the  resolutions  upon  paper 
of  a  diet  or  congress,  nor  the  hopes  of  some  men 
of  fortune  arising  from  frivolous  foundations,  but 
soldiers,  strong  armies,  and  a  prompt  and  sincere 
union  among  all  the  forces  of  rII  the  allies  that  must 
do  the  work,  put  a  atop  to  the  conquests  of  Louis, 
and  snatch  the  liberty  of  Europe  from  his  grasp, 
lie  pledged  himself  to  spare  neither  his  credit  and 
forces  nor  his  own  person,  and  promised  to  return, 
in  the  spring,  at  the  head  of  an  English  army.  His 
speech  gAve  courage  to  the  desponding,  and  a  mo- 
meotary  union  to  the  conflicting  elemenU  of  the 


coalition  ;  and  the  congress  resolved  that  222,000 
men  in  all  should  take  the  6eld,  and  that  no  pence 
should  be  made  with  Louis  until  he  had  restored 
his  conquests,  made  reparation,  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  re€stab- 
Irshed  the  states  of  the  kingdom  in  their  ancient 
liberties,  and  the  parliaments  in  their  ancient  and 
rightful  authority.'  But  the  French,  who  had  the 
power  of  being  so,  were  M  active  as  William  would 
have  been.  On  the  5th  of  March,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  Zell  and  a  great  train  of  princes  and 
nobles,  be  left  the  Hn^e  for  Loo;  and  on  his  way 
he  learned  that  the  French  had  invested  the  city 
of  Mons.  He  immediately  ordered  all  the  Dutch 
troops  that  were  in  readiness  to  march  into  Flan- 
ders, and  he  soon  afVer  followed  io  person.  His 
great  rival,  Louis,  accompauied  by  the  dauphin,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  ar- 
rived before  Mons  five  days  afVer  the  siege  began, 
and  the  mass  of  the  French  army  was  rapidly  and 
skillfully  concentrated  upon  that  point.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  had  joined  the  confederacy,  and  aent 
an  ambassador  into  England  to  congratulate  King 
William  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  had  un- 
dertaken to  make  a  diversion  in  the  south  of  France  ; 
but  his  movements  had  been  anticipated  :  the  French 
bad  besieged  and  taken  his  city  of  Nice ;  and  some 
of  the  troops  now  collected  in  Flanders  had  been 
brought,  by  rapid  marches,  from  the  maritime  Alpa. 
An  immense  quantity  of  artillery  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  walls  of  Mons  ;  breaches  were  open- 
ed ;  a  redoubt  was  carried  sword  in  hand ;  the  in 
1  Ratpli.— C(Afl.— BaraaL 
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b^itiDts  tbretiteaed  to  rise  Kgaioflt  the  gntrison ; 
tod  th«  jEovernor  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  April, 
before  Willuim  could  collect  the  SpnDish  troops  to 
Fiuders  nod  his  other  dilatory  allies.  Indeed,  the 
Spiniards  bad  been  so  carelesa  and  slow  that  noth- 
iog  was  prepared  for  the  expedition  ;  and,  while  the 
FTeach  had  all  the  matiriet  of  war  in  the  atmost 
ibaodtnee  and  perfection,  William  coald  not  find 
bsgEige-wafOiw  or  boTMB  to  draw  his  artillery.  Af- 
ter the  &II  of  Mobs.  fa»  hutflDod  back  to  England, 
where  nan  than  one  oontpiney  against  his  govero- 
■eat  bad  beeo  detected  dnring  bis  •baence.*  Upon 
luiarrinl  in  London  he  regalated  the  nrade  in  which 
the  war  ia  Irelaad  was  to  be  prosecuted,  got  the  Eo- 
0uh  fleet  to  sea  aoder  the  comiuaod  of  Admiral 
Ruiell,  and  filled  ap,  at  la$U  the  sees  which  were 
beld  to  be  Tacated  by  the  bishops  that  would  not 
take  the  oatbe  to  his  government.  Dr.  TillolsoD 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and,  generally 
tpeakiog,  the  Tacated  bishoprics  were  filled  with 
nee  sopfirior  io  learning,  mornlity,  and  decency  to 
tboM  who  had  displaced  themselves  by  refusing  the 
Mths.  But  tfaifl  fact  did  not.  of  coarse,  modenite 
the  cotnpbiints  of  the  Non-jorors,  who  contrived  to 
diKarb  and  vex  the  qaeen,  though  they  could  never 
irritate  William  into  a  persecution.  The  celebrated 
Henry  DodweD  distingaiBhed  himself  among  Aiese 
Kee'jnron  by  hts  **  pervicaeioDS  bamor.**  That 
DodweD,**  Hid  William,  •*  wants  ma  to  pat  him  in 
priaoD;  but  I  will  disappoiat  him.**  By  the  Ist  of 
May  the  king  was  again  on  bis  way  to  Holland,  hav- 
ini;  farther  prorogued  the  parliament;  and,  on  the 
Sd,  be  embarked  at  Harwich,  under  the  convoy  of 
t  stroDg  aqnndroo  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke. 
Some  Eflgliah  levies  had  already  been  sent  over — 
otben  went  with  him  ;  and  he  was  attended  by 
Lord  Sidney,  secretary  of  state,  and  the  earls  of 
Marlborough  and  Portland.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  Marlborough  had  been  correspond- 
ing with  King  James,  and  the  refugees  at  St.  Ger- 
■BUBS,  diroagb  CoUtael  Sackville  and  Mr.  Bulkely, 
two  itf  the  nnmerona  Jaot^ite  agents,  expressing,  io 
Rtqaalified  terms,  his  contritioo  for  hn  past  condDct, 
■nt  his  sDxiety  to  make  amends  to  bis  dethroned 

'  Th*  MM  iwpart>at  of  tbcM  omnpincin  wh  beaded  by  tbe  Scot- 
tih  Piotos,  wbuM  JkBea,  aioM  hi«  mbdicuioD,  had  created  an 
EiflNfa  liMoua  aad  Mentwy  sf  MM.  Is  the  pKeedhiK  ^ 
lh(iiBbn',Dubjr,  mam  Earl  of  Caanranben,  meivad  hilellicam  that 
•  wipiMu—  veaaal,  with  aamsl  BentlaawD  panaenfirs  no  bi«rd.  wu 
■kMtM  Mil  ttam  ttte  liTcr  to  Fnutee.  Thii  nnel  was  boarded  olT 
Gniiwad,  aad  ia  bar  bold  were  foaod  njr  Lord  Preiton,  Mr.  Aibtoo, 
•kbadbamis  the  buuebirid  of  tbelaUqaeeo,  and  ooeBlIiol.  Asb- 
1*  ttlcBpled  Ia  tbttnr  a  handle  of  papan  oreiboanl,  bat  tbejr  wen 
■nnJ  nad  famad  to  oontain  very  trrainnahle  matter*.  The  moat  re- 
wrtrfJe  of  the  papen  wu  nylei],  **  The  Re«alt  of  t  Coafennee  be< 
»•*>  mw  lords  and  K«"tl*nea,  buth  Toriea  and  Whifv,  leapecting 
lb*  RrAntioa  ef  King  Jaaea whidi.  Iwnram,  was  to  be  broDght 
(ae  n  Mid  the  tkper)  »  witkoat  taOngmaf  the  ProteiUnt  re- 
•fw."  Elliot  made  bia  peace  with  tbe  ^enunent  bj  betraying 
ka  ctaMirun:  tf,  aeeordinff  to  •aotbei  acconnt,  he  wai  not  tried 
J'laMi  BD  goad  etideaea  «oald  be  pracvied  ai^aH  hiai.  Lord  Prea- 
*m  Bad  AAUm  wera  btvoghl  la  tnal  at  the  Old  Biuley,  wen  (onod 
p  Uy  a  darif  to  bnag  m  King  Janea  by  meana  of  Fnncb  mrm; 
*(^Md«m  bqtb  wwdewid  to  die.  Adit«a  waahaofed  onthe  18th 
tf  Jmmatf  (I Ml },  boi  Pi««to«,  wbo  ia  aanvad  la  bare  nMOBiBnicated 
MajNcnU  talbe  tVfaraawat,  waa  mpiledaad  flaallyealai^.  By 
a»  liKaii  If  af  tbi«  plot  Many  peraooa  of  bou  wen  coniaiitt«d.  Tbe 
bri4fC1andaa,uda(0tlw  qaeen,  waa  acat,  with  •ome  otben,  toa 
WT*«ti  i^nwasi  m  the  Twaar.  Tha  Bnlxy  of  Ely,  M r.  Gia- 
hM.aad  mmu  aiteia,  abacwriad. 


sovereign  and  benefactor.  Together  wiUi  his  friend 
Godolphin,  he  had  made,  and  was  actually  makiug, 
communications  of  the  state  of  public  ^aira  and 
domestic  transactions  in  England:  yet  Marlborough 
was  treated  with  every  show  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence by  King  William  ;  and.  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
the  continent,  be  attracted  Doiversal  admiratioD  by 
his  talent  for  military  nffiiirs,  although,  Uiroogfa  in- 
evitable circumstances,  bis  operations  were  confined 
to  hastening  the  prepanu^ons  and  assembling  and 
esereisiiig  tbe  troops  of  the  coufederatioQ  for  the 
enaaing  campaign.^  It  was  pretty  appareDt  that. 
ootwidiBtHnding  their  being  oo  uofHendly  terms 
with  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  and  io  open 
war  with  die  Empire,  Spain,  Holland*  Savoy,  Eog- 
land,  and  even  the  pope,  the  French  would  still  be 
very  formidable  enemies.  William,  at  tbe  head  of 
about  70,000  men,  of  various  nations  and  various 
dispositions,  advanced  to  the  capital  of  Spanish  FlaD- 
ders,  covered  Brussels,  which  was  threatened  by 
tbe  main  body  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Luxembourg  (Louis  had  returned  to  Versailles), 
forced  that  able  general  to  retire,  sent  a  detachment 
to  the  relief  of  Liege*  whbh  was  threatened  by 


1  Cnxe't  Memoin  of  John  Dake  of  MBrlboronsh,  with  hii  OrifiBal 
CorreipoMde are. collected  fium  the  family  reciird*  at  Blenheim.  Kinf 
Jantes  bad  even  been  aaaureil  bj  hia  aec^t  sfenta  that  MarUMtuaib 
would  deaan  to  him  ■«  tu  tbe  Preach  with  all  tbe  EBgttah  tioopa  that 
ware  in  Ftaadere.  la  Janea'a  Menotra  It  ia  aaid,  *'  Nevenbaleaa  Iba 
king  found  no  eAtta  fpqa  iheae  mighty  prrauiaea ;  fof  bia  majeaty,  in* 
aiatiDg  aptai  bis  offer  of  bringing  oier  the  English  troops  in  Fbtodera 
ai  the  gmaleat  ecrvica  be  CiiaM  du  bim,  be  ezcnasd  himself,  aadtr  frt- 
Itmtt  Ami  thtf  Mu  Mme  mitukt  Um  wnmgt ;  that  it  woaM  raia 
all  to  Biaha  iba  traopa  oeoM  o*ar  bf  pareab ;  tbai  hia  bosiaeBa  waa  to 
gain  an  alisulate  power  oier  th^m,  llum  to  Jo  all  IbeboaiMaa  at  DBca." 

Arrhdeacoe  Coxe  thinks  that  Ihe  Jaoibite  agents  eiaggeraled  tbeir 
■errices  and  deceived  Jamra  telling  him  mora  tbaa  Marlbeiaagh 
had  told  then,  and  tbu  all  that  Marlbotuogh  waatad  waa  to  aacaia  as 
indeainiij  fca- hianelf  aad frieada in caaaof  acovaiai^renlaiiaa.  Bat 
this  was  all  that  many  other  acnundnls  warned.  The  arcbdeafon  is 
probably  right  in  Ins  conirclnn,  thoagh  aaaorrdly  obtase  ia  his  moral 
feeling  ia  pataing  over  the  setlhifiBew  and  doable  Insnbery  uT  hie  hen 
ad  very  lightly  aa  to  leave  it  aliaaat  doabifal  whethai  ha  aeriaaalf  dia- 
appiufea  af  his  ouwloct.  la  iha  Meawira  of  JanMa,  when  a  letter  ia 
cited,  written  by  that  unhappy  amrtrpign  on  tbr  90th  of  April  to  bia 
fivaier  favorite,  it  t*  said,  **  However,  as  if  he  (Cbarcbill,  i.  e..  Marl* 
botoagb)  bad  merited  gnu  matien,  be  gnrwa  apon  tbe  king  (Jawuti 
in  hiademanda ;  for  hia  first  raqnaKwaa  only  two  lines  mdarbia  hand, 
ihuagh  not  aigaed,  to  leilifj  that  ha  woald  eitond  hi*  pardoa  to  him, 
or  any  other,  thoogb  the  greatest  othndera.  who  by  their  fntnn  beha* 
vior,  ihould  giro  bim  prooft  uf  their  deaeniag  it,  which  be  aaid  wnnld 

inflarnc*  tbe  self,  my  lady  [the  Prinoem  Aaaa  ia  hen  evidently 

meant],  Chaichill. and  othm:  this  Iha  kinf  raadilj  ocaipUed  with; 
bnt  his  lordabip  atnpped  not  then :  when  b«  fimad  the  kiag  ao  gnod- 
natnred,  hia  neit  request  waa  that  be  wttold  pleaae  to  write  to  my 
Lrnd  Gndolphin  and  ssaan  bin  of  Ibtftrenesa  too;  in  which  latter tlM 
queen  mast  insert  a  few  word*  likewise  to  teitify  her  being  recimeiled 
to  him,  aad  yet  at  the  aanetiine  tuorderhimto  keep  his  employmeMa, 
to  be  Bum  aetTioeafale,  aa  waa  pntsnded  [it  seem*  be  bad  arm  fatgot 
hia  frienil'a  tcrupnloaity,  and  that  be  made  a  conscience  of  belnying 
hii  tron] ;  so  thai,  in  fine,  Ihey  wen  to  be  pardoned  and  in  aecvrilj> 
in  caae  the  king  ntnmed,  anil  yet  to  laflcr  nothing  in  tbe  interim,  nnr 
to  giie  any  other  proofs  of  tbeir  aincerity.  ia  cast  Ika  kmg  refaraed, 
lhan  ban  words  and  empty  promiaea,  which,  onder  pretense  of  being 
aaspecied,  or  of  doing  greater  service  afterward,  then  never  was  fnand 
■  suitable  time  t«  pat  the  least  of  them  in  enecation.  Ruwever,  the 
king  thnaghl  fit  to  bear  with  this  aurt  of  donble  dealing,  and.  aeeing 
him  begin  to  decline  in  the  Prince  «i  Orange's  favor,  slill  hoped  be 
might  do  service  in  Ihe  aiwi ;  ao  accepted  bis  eicnaei,  and  continued 
hii  comipondcnce,  from  time  to  time,  ai  long  aa  b«  lived,  thoagh  with 
■carre  any  other  elTect  than  tn  bring  an  addttinaal  elpense  npun  biai, 
by  appuinting  persons  in  England  to  act  under  hi*  dirFCLinn*  ;  and  aa 
Bililitlon*!  irunble,  from  the  dntinnal  complsinl*  of  the  king'*  other 
friends,  who,  being  of  difTcnnt  nligioni.  and  baring  diflicnnt  views, 
instead  of  nnitiag  tbeir  fan»  for  the  king's  sanice,  atodied  all  the; 
eaald  to  thwut  each  Mhcr'a  ■Mthuda." 
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Marshal  Boufflera,  and  theo  adTnced  to  the  Satn- 
bre,  ADd  crosiad  that  river,  with  the  view  of  engag- 
iDg  Luxembourg  in  a  pitched  battle.  But  io  those 
ds>s  general  engagements  were  rare  things ;  sod, 
except  in  sieges,  soldiers  coDsamed  more  shoe- 
leather  thflo  gunpowder.  Luxembourg,  who  was 
outnumbered,  but  whose  nrmj  was  one  coosonant 
whole,  while  the  nrmy  of  Williani  was  made  up  of 
niHny  parts,  and  those  so  heterogeneous  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  kept  together,  retreated  and  ma- 
noouvred,  marched  and  countermarched,  and  baffled 
every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  action.  William  gave 
up  the  command  to  the  Prince  of  Wakleck,  and 
retired  to  hia  bnnting-aeat  at  Loo  in  September, 
whence,  after  a  fortnight's  diversion,  he  repaired  to 
England.  In  other  quarters  the  ancceaa  of  the  war 
was  TarioQS.  On  the  Rhine,  where  the  Electm-  of 
Saxooy  commanded  for  the  allies,  little  or  nothing 
waadone;  in  Catalonia,  the  French  made  devastat- 
iog  incursions,  but  obtained  no  footing ;  but  on  the 
aide  of  Italy,  and  in  S^voy,  Marshal  Catinat  gained 
many  advantages,  taking  several  towns,  approaching 
within  three  leHgues  of  Turin,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
capital,  and  laying  siege -to  Coni,  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  his  fortresses.  But  here  he  was  checked  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  now  began  to  display 
those  qualities  which  afterward  made  him  the  com- 
panion and  rival  of  Marlborough.  William  had  just 
sent  the  duke  a  seasonable  supply  of  money,  and  a 
few  troops  under  the  command  of  Scbomberg.  son 
of  the  marshal  who  had  perished  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Eugene,  being,  as  it  is  said,  advised  there- 
to by  Schomberg,  made  a  sudden  march  across  the 
mooDtaina,  forced  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  in 
which  they  had  bat  many  men,  and  then,  descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  retook  Carmagoola,  and  drove 
back  Catinat  with  loss  and  shame.  The  Emperor 
Leopold,  who  was  the  nominal,  as  William  was  the 
real,  head  of  the  league,  .was  made  easy  on  one 
of  his  frontiers  by  a  snnguinary  defeat  given,  at  Sa- 
lankeman,  on  the  Danube,  to  the  Turks,  who  had 
been  excited  to  a  new  war,  chiefly  throagfa  French 
diplomacy.* 

But  in  Ireland  the  campaign  had  been  decisive. 
Early  in  June  the  Dutch  general,  Ginckel,  reinforced 
by  aome  excellent  troops  from  Scotland,  and  well 
■upplied,  through  the  vigilnoce  of  William,  with  all 
the  neceaaaries  of  war,  took  the  field,  and  on  the 
IBth  sat  down  before  Athlone,  a  Very  strong  town 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Shannon,  but 
connected  by  a  bridge,  which  was  protected  by  a 
fort.  The  part  on  the  eastern  bank,  called  the  En- 
glish town,  was  carried  with  some  slaughter,  and 
Oinckel  rushed  onward  to  the  bridge ;  but  the  be- 
sieged had  broken  some  of  the  arches,  the  French 
officers  bad  constructed  a  tete-du-poot,  and  there 
was  no  way  across  except  by  fording  the  Shannon. 
After  aome  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  bridge,  n 
council  of  war  determined,  on  the  30th,  to  try  one 
of  the  fords,  which  are  few,  narrow,  and  dangerous. 
General  Saralield,  commanding  the  garrison,  per- 
ceived the  intention,  and  iuformed  Monsieur  St. 

>  Volufn.  Si«nle  da  Luuii  XlV.-Lifr  at  WilUan,  by  De  Fo«.— 
Barnrb— Balyh.— Ccws. 


Ruth,  who  waa  now  commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  forces  of  French  and  Irish,  that  the  enemy 
were  going  to  ford  the  river.  St.  Ruth,  who  had 
been  reinforced  with  several  good  regiments  from 
France,  and  who  lay  in  the  neighborhood,  trented 
this  intelligence  with  cootempt,  saying,  "  They  dare 
not  do  it,  and  I  so  near."  Sarsfield  said,  in  a  sadder 
tone,  "  He  does  not  know  the  English."  On  the 
following  morning  the  English  grenadiers  dashed 
into  the  Shannon,  and,  locking  their  arms  together, 
they  waded,  twenty  abreast,  across  a  ford,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  terrible  fire  of  well-managed  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, and  in  the  teeth  of  all  other  obstacles,  thej 
gained  the  opposite  bank,  established  themaelves 
firmly  there,  and  drove  the  Irish  from  the  head  of 
the  bridge.  Planka  were  soon  hid  over  the  broken 
arches,  and  the  rest  of^the  army  crossed  by  the 
bridge  or  in  rude  pontoons.  In  leaa  than  an  hour 
they  were  masters  of  the  Irish  town,  Sarsfield  run- 
niog  out  at  one  aide  as  Ginckel  entered  at  the  other. 
St.  Ruth,  who  had  behaved  like  a  confident  blockhead, 
attempted  to  retake  the  town  ;  but,  after  losing  men, 
he  decamped  by  ni§ht  without  beat  of  drum,  to  (nke 
up  a  strong  position  at  Aghrim.  in  the  midst  of  hills 
and  bogs.  There  he  was  attacked  by  Ginckel  on 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  July.  The  approaches,  through 
morasses,  were  exceedingly  difllenlt,  and  the  Dutch 
horse  and  the  English  drngoona  were  repulsed  at 
the  pass  of  Urachree;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
Eppinger's  dragooua  and  my  Lord  Portland'a  horae 
gained  ground  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  Gennmt 
Mackay  attacked  their  right.  As  they  advauced 
they  found  the  ditches  strongly  lined  by  Irish  mus- 
keteers, and  the  French  and  Irish  horse  advanta- 
geously posted  on  the  spurs  of  the  hilla  behind  the 
musketeers.  The  Irish  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
fought  bravely,  and  in  unusually  good  order;  but 
St.  Ruth  was  obliged  to  strengthen  his  wings,  which 
the  Eugliah  threatened  to  turn,  and  then  Ginckol 
moved  forward  to  attack  bis  weakened  center. 
Ginckel's  men  advanced  over  a  red  bog,  half  a  mile 
broad,  sinking  to  the  waist  in  mud  and  water;  nod 
beyond  this  uncomfortable  morasa  they  had  to  ascend 
a  hill  where  the  French  and  Irish  took  advantage  of 
every  hedge,  of  two  old  Danish  forts,  and  of  the  old 
castle  of  Aghrim,  which  kept  up  a  hot  fire.  The 
English  center,  after  suffering  severely,  were  forced 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  red  bog.  St.  Ruth  exclaim- 
ed, "Now  will  I  drive  theao  English  back  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin."  But  the  Frenchman  again  mis- 
calculated: the  Engliah  rallied  almost  instantly,  and, 
being  reinforced  with  some  fresh  men,  charged  the 
pursuing  Irish  and  drove  them  up  the  hills.  At  the 
same  time  the  advancing  right  wing  of  the  English 
drove  still  farther  back  the  Irish  ]e.(t,  and  victory 
was  scarcely  doubtful,  when  St.  Ruth  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball.  As  soon  as  the  French  guards  sow 
their  general  fall  they  moved  off;  they  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Irish  horse;  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  host  fled  to  the  top  of  Kilcommodqo  Hill.  But 
the  Engliah  pursued  them,  drove  them  from  the 
heights,  end  committed  a  pitiless  slaughter  on  the 
infantry.  Four  thousand  Irish  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  the  pursuit. 
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Ths  EagSih  counted  about  1400  killod  and  wounded. 
1b  Mwieqiieiioe  of  tbk  victary  Galway  mirenderad ; 
Iwt  LimM!icfc.wiu^  had  Ibiled  Kiog  William  io  the 
pncadioc  yooTi  Mood  another  memorable  riege,  the 
pnisoo  being  vaatlj  streogtheoed  by  Sarafield,  who 
eoodiieted  thither  that*  part  of  King  Junea'a  army 
wbieb  lurvired  and  kept  together  after  the  &tal 
battle  of  Agfariro.    Tyrcoone),  who  had  retamed 
from  France,  died  in  Limerick  a  few  daya  after  that 
bulla;  and  Sar86eld,  the  bravest  and  ablest  of 
Jimea's  adherents,  commanded  within  those  walls 
wbkh  BOW  incloaed  all  the  means  and  the  hopes  of 
the  party.    Limerick  was  inrested  by  Oiockel  on 
the  26th  of  Aagoat,  bat  it  was  not  until  the  22d  of 
September,  and  after  some  terrible  encountera,  that 
tli«  Eoglish  were  enabled  to  open  their  trenches  on 
both  aidea  of  the  Shannon.    Then,  however,  the 
pnisoo  bepia  to  despahr,  and  Sarsiield  proposed  a 
samoder  upon  eonditioos :  on  the  laC  of  October 
tbe  artieleo  wen  mbmitted  to  Guekel  and  the  lorda 
jaatieaat  who  ngned  them  on  Un  3d,  and  tboa  pnt 
aa  ead  to        Iriah  war.   Theae  articlea  of  Lim- 
erick, which  wore  ao  reprobated  by  the  bigota  of 
Protestantism  and  the  men  huogeriog  and  thintiog 
after  finfeitures  and  confiscations,  were  highly  bon- 
onble  to  King  William,  and  were  alsf>,  in  a  measure, 
u  ackaowledgmeot  of  the  valor  of  tbe  Irish  people. 
A  natioa  of  poltroons  would  not  hare  obtained  such 
&*oniUe  terms.   By  the  first  of  these  articles  it 
was  agreed  "That  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
bingdom  shall  enjoj  soch  privileges  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
Inikod.  or  as  they  did  enjoy  io  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II. ;  and  their  majeadea,  as  aoon  as  their 
a&ira  will  permit  them  to  BunmoD  m  parliament  in 
this  kingdom,  iriU  endeavor  to  procure  the  Mid  IUh 
BWB  CaUwIiea  aueh  farther  security  in  that  partic- 
alar      may  praaenre  them  bom  any  diaturiianea 
apoa  the  aeeoant  of  Uieir  mid  religioa."   The  sec- 
eod  artiela  aeeured  to  all  the  inhabitants  or  reaidenta 
of  Limeriek,  or  other  plaeea  and  garrisoM  then  in 
l«aaeamon  of  the  Irish,  aod  to  all  oSicera  and  sol- 
dien  then  in  arms  onder  commission  trf'King  Jamea 
m  the  several  eouolies     Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Cork,  aod  Mayo,  or  in  any  of  them,  and  all  the 
commissioaed  offieen  that  belonged  to  tbe  Irish  reg- 
imenta  then  io  being  that  were  not  prisoners  of 
var,  or  had  not  taken  oat  protections,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  estatea,  freeholds,  ioheritances, 
ngbtfl,  titles,  interests,  privileges,  aod  immunities 
which  they  held  in  tbe  relgo  of  Charles  II.,  free 
from  ail  fbrfeitarea  or  outlawries  incurred  by  them, 
pravided  only  tliey  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
King  William  and  C^aeen  Maiy,  and  took  the  oath 
of  aUegiuce ;  and  all  pezsona  eompreheiided  in  this 
artida  ware  to  hare  and  enjoy  all  their  gooda  aod 
cbattelB,raalaBdperaoDal;  their  trades,  profeasions, 
and  eallioga,  with  free  liberty  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fessions, tradea,  icct  as  io  die  reign  of  King  Charles 
IL,  provided  that  nothiug  in  this  artiete  should  extend 
to  restoriog  any  forfeited  person  then  out  of  the 
Liogdom,  io  France  or  elsewhere,  except  only  such 
at  were  comprised  io  another  article.    The  sixth 
inide  wisely  fixed  limits  for  that  war  of  litigation 
TOb.  sr.— 3 


which  must  always  follow  anefa  revolntioost  SQch 
■udden  tnnafera  of  property,  and  personal  injuries 
and  animositiea.  It  declared  that — *•  Whereas  the 
present  wara  have  drawn  graat  violencea  on  both 
partiea,  and  that  if  leave  vras  given  for  bringing  all 
sorts  of  private  actional  die  aniinosities  would  prob- 
ably continue  that. have  been  ao  long  on  foot,  and 
the  public  diaturi>ance  made  to  last;  for  the  quieting 
and  settling,  therefore,  of  the  kingdom,  and  avoid- 
iag  those  inconveniencBs  which  would  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  contrary,  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded  at 
the  suit  of  any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for 
any  trespass  by  them  committed,  or  for  any  arms, 
horses,  money,  goods,  chattels*  merchandises,  or 
provisionB  whatsoever  by  them  seized  or  taken  dar- 
ing the  time  of  the  war."  Tbe  garrison  of  Limerick 
were  allowed  to  march  out  wiUi  all  the  honon  of 
war*  widi  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  irither  to 
embark  for  France  or  enter  the  aerviea  of  King 
William  at  their  optwn.  Of  14.000  or  15.000  Iriah 
soldien,  about  10,000  choae  to  embark  for  France, 
where  they  entered  the  service  of  Louie  XIV.,  aod 
became  that  gallant  corps  ao  conatsody  mentioned 
io  the  wars  abroad  as  The  Irish  Brigade."  >  Oinckel 
was  solemnly  thaoked  by  tbe  Eoglish  pariiamentfor 
hia  services,  and  the  titles  of  Baron  Aghrim  nod 
£arl  of  Athlone  were  conferred  upon  him.  Bnt 
though  the  army  of  England  had  been  so  triumph- 
ant in  Ireland,  her  fleet  had  scarcely  done  more 
under  Russell  than  they  had  done  t^e  fHvceding 
year  under  Herbert — and  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  or  liecaaae  the  commander  was  lukewarm 
in  the  cause,  and  actually  corresponding  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germaina.  Rukaell.  during  hia  loog 
cniiaoi  aearealy  fired  a  ahttt;'  and  the  luarititiM 
trade  of  EDgknd  wai  almoat  mined  by  French  pri- 
vateera. 

William,  who  bad  reached  Loodoa  ■  few  daya 
befora,  met  his  pariiament  oo  the  22d  of  Oett^r. 
In  his  speech,  after  alluding  to  the  success  which 
had  attended  hia  arms  io  Irelaud,  he  repreaented 

■  SpMkinff  of  tfaa  pncadiBg  jut,  Bota^  mji:— "Bvt,  if  wa  lest 
few  of  OUT  Maman  in  enga^iMiiU,  wc  letl  a  grtal  awa|r  r*mtom  of 
lit  had  wfelMlMf .  Sona  aieiiMd  thii  twev>M  il  wu  fo  lata  in  tbe 
Tew  belbn  fwds  ware  nude  for  it ;  wWIc  oihm  imfnttd  it  t»  ittt 
prmelictM  umi  wartt  itgifM."  Tb*  Mme  writer  tKj%  that  the  Eari  of 
ToniDftaa  (Aitnint  Haiberi}  ww  ■  ruui  of  pleMore,  anil  did  out  make 
the  haate  tbu  «u  neowMrr.  It  iacaleolated  that,  fmn  the  begiuiiaff 
of  tbe  WW  ap  to  the  mooth  of  Novciobar,  18BS,  flftaen  hoadred  Ea; 
(liah  tredinf  veneb,  of  tha  anregate  valae  of  Ihraa  nilliofw  tteritnc 
ware  taken  by  tba  enanij.  la  aome  InaiaGcea  it  waa  prored  tbat  tbe 
privataera,  nnder  Freacb  txAatm,  wen  aqnippad  and  pwtJf  BMnad  bjr 
fiaBliah  aad  Irtab  Jambttaa ;  aad,  (roai  tbe  oaitaintj  with  wUcb  tfacaa 
Aonaira  pnnncad  apoa  llielr  praj,  it  becanc  an  wtida  of  belief  ia  tba 
ooBiBNiriat  worid  ibat  tba  JaooUtaa  at  bona  gave  aotioa  of  Ute  atilinf 
tt  dta  abippiof  frm  Engliab  potU,  of  their  deatination,  Ac  "The 
irirnnlnainn  of  all,"  laja  BnrGet,  "  waa,  Ranall  aoaiidaiBed  of  tbe  mia* 
iitiy,  partionlwlr  «t  the  Ear)  af  Nottrnthu),  <>nd  tbejr  omplajBad  an 
tnaofUm;  and  tbe  merchaata  wnplalaad  of  the  Admiralty ;  bit  they, 
in  their  awn  6mhm»,  aaid  that  we  bad  net  ahipa  nor  aaaMan.  bnib  to 
faraiib  ont  a  freat  deat  and  at  tbe  aanM  tine  la  aead  oat  ooaroya  for 
aacariiiK  the  Uade."  Bat  Bnrnet  knew  not  what  we  now  know — that 
Rnaaall  waa  ooriMpandiBK  with  JagMa,  and  that  the  detbraaed  hiag"* 
adheraala  boMad  that  AdMbal  Dalaral,  Adniral  XilKgiaw,  aad 
otbar^  depended  antlraty  npan  the  king  (Jaoe*).  baCaoaa  lhay  owed 
Iheir  furtanea  to  hira,  and  expected  aioM  from  bin  thaa  fiaai  A*  Prtam 
t4  Orange.— Bee  a  nemnrial  fnioi  Jamea'a  adbafaats  ta  tba  Ftaneh 
nilUKiy  ia  tha  papen  pMdiabed  by  llaeidiaiaua. 
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the  propiiety  of  taking  care  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
the  army,  sad  Ute  necessity  of  still  increasiOK  the 
oamber  both  of  his  troops  and  ships.  Votes  of 
thaoks  Were  passed,  sod  loyal  addresBes  seot  up; 
but  those  who  had  bean  shnt  out  of  the  »a>art 
paatore"  got  ap  a  strong  opposttioii  to  all  the  money 
bills,  making  it  their  bnainen  to  explore  every 
method  of  rendering  the  posaeswon  of  power  aoeasy 
to  those  who  held  it,  under  popular  pretenieii  but 
with  an  eye  to  their  own  prinite  advantage.  Ad- 
miral RuBsell  was  eaUed  to  account  for  his  misdoiogs, 
or,  rather,  hh  non-doingi ;  but  be  threw  the  bhime 
upon  tbe  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  commaoders 
of  the  Dutch  6eet  that  sailed  with  him ;  and  such 
an  artful  cloud  was  raised  that  both  the  offender 
and  the  offense  were  lost  sight  of.  The  CommoDs 
complained  loudly  of  the  abases  and  peculations  of 
officers  in  the  army,  of  commissaries,  of  men  in 
office,  and  of  the  servants  of  the  government  gen- 
erally; they  challenged  the  right  of  inspecting  all 
public  accounts  whatsoever;  and  the  party  out  of 
place  had  the  enthusiastic  generosity  to  propose 
that  all  the  profits  arising  from  any  place  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  either  by  salary,  fee,  or  perquisite, 
above  uid  beyond  «C600  per  annum,  ihould  be 
applied  to  the  charge  of  the  war,  with  an  exception 
in  fiivor  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoos, 
the  eommissiooers  of  the  great  seni,  the  judges, 
ambaasadm  and  ministers  residing  at  foreign  coorta, 
and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  army.  It  is  sciircely 
necessary  to  pause  to  explain  how  soon  the  wheels 
of  thu  mighty  move  came  to  n  dead-lock,  or  how  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  three  kingdoms  could 
not  fariiish  persons  disinterested  enough  to  serve 
the  public  for  o£500  a-year.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber it  was  unaoimousiy  resolved  that  a  supply  should 
be  granted  to  their  majesties  for  the  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  war  against  France;  and  in  passing  the 
estimates  of  the  navy  they  voted  ^1,575,898  for 
that  service,  including  ordnance  and  the  building 
one  dry  dock  and  two  wet  docks  at  Portsmoutli,  for 
anch  convenieDcea  were  much  wanted.  On  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  they  resolved  to  carry  the 
army  to  sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twen^-fiiur  men,  exclusive  of  officers;  but,  before 
fixing  the  sum,  (bey  debated  long,  and  critically 
examined  the  estimates  of  the  paymaster,  as  also 
the  proportion  that  should  be  furaished  out  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of 
January  that  they  voted,  for  the  land  forces,  or  the 
service  of  that  year,  <£1, 935,787  to  be  paid  by  Eng- 
land, and  c£X6d,000  to  be  taken  ont  of  the  revenue 
of  Ireland.  While  the  army  estimates  were  under 
cousiderHtioo  they,  however,  dispatched  two  other 
money  bills,  one  impoaiog  an  addiUooal  excise  upon 
beer,  ale,  &c.;  the  other  imposing  a  land-tax  of 
two  ahillings  in  the  pound.  On  giving  the  royal 
asMnt  to  these  two  bills,  which'  he  did  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  William  thanked  them  Id  form, 
but  said,  I  must  take  notice  to  you  at  the  same 
time,  with  some  trouUe,  that  the  new  year  ia  al- 
ready come ;  while  our  prepara^ns  fur  It  are  not 
only  more  backward,  but  those  of  our  enemies,  as 
we  have  reason  to  thiuk,  iu  greater  forwardneas 


than  they  were  last  year."  And  he  told  the  Com- 
mons that,  the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  the 
session  could  not  admit  of  a  much  longer  continu- 
ance, and  that,  therefore,  he  must  recommend  die- 
patch  in  all  their  other  bills. 

A.D.  1693.  A  vnriety  of  bills  were  rapidly  passed 
by  the  Commoos,  but  for  the  most  part  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  who  exprMsed  great  dread  of  ionovation. 
A  Ull  for  vesting  the  forfeited  eatates  ia  England 
and  Ireland  iu  his  majesty,  to  be  applied  for  the  uae 
of  the  war — an  army  lull,  for  strictly  proportioning 
the  pay  to  the  real  complement  of  men — a  bill  for 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  upon  borrowed  money 
— and  another  for  continuing  the  commissioners  of 
public  accounts,  were  all  lost  in  the  Upper  House. 
This  led  to  several  stormy  conferences  between  the 
two  Houses.  But  the  Commons  carried  their  point 
abont  the  commission  of  accounts,  by  tacking  it  to  a 
poll-tax  bill,  by  which  all  persons  except  children, 
servants,  and  pnupera  were  to  pay  a  shilling  everj 
fjoarter;  every  geotlemau  of  eC300  a-year.  twenty 
shillings  a-quarter;  every  person  vvorth  cC300,  ten 
shillings;  every  lieneficad  clergyman  or  teacher 
worth  d£60  a-year,  twenty  ahilliop ;  every  lord  of 
parliament,  ^10;  and  Non-jurors  double.  Two 
things  are  here  made  apparent — the  great  expeo- 
siveness  of  a  continual  war,  and  the  noskillfnlnesa 
of  the  legislature  in  the  art  of  taxation.  The  very 
name  of  poll-tax  had  always  been  odious  to  the 
English  people;  but,  perhaps,  the  uopopulnrity  ex- 
cited by  it  was  the  rensoo  why  many  men  in  parlia* 
ment  voted  for  the  bill. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. In  the  interval  between  the  prorogntioa 
and  William's  departure  for  Holland  several  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  court  and  cabinet; 
and  these  changes  were  almost  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  Tory  party,  or  of  the  trimmers,  who  could  be 
Whigs  and  Tories  by  turns.  The  Earl  of  Rochester, 
maternal  uncle  to  Queen  Mnry,  and  the  head  of  the 
high-church  [rarty.  Lord  Ranelagti,  Lord  Cornvrallis, 
and  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  opposed  the 
king  io  every  thiog,  were  brought  ioto  the  privy 
council,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  made  lord 
privy  seal.  Pelbam,  a  Whig,  was  turned  ont  to 
make  room  fur  Mr.  Montngue,  the  ablest  head  of 
the  Tory  pnrty.  A  damp  fell  upon  the  whole  Whig 
pHrty,  and  not  a  few  were  suddenly  converted  into 
flaming  Jacobites.  But  before  these  appointments 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  called  himself  a  Tory 
till  the  Whigs  in  the  following  reign  afforded  him 
the  means  of  acquiring  renown,  and,  what  wna 
dearer  to  him.  enormous  wealth,  was  suddenly  dis- 
graced and  dismissed  from  all  bis  employmeots,  and 
prohibited  from  appearing  at  courL^   As  the  Pria- 

>  EnljB,  wha  hattd  ihe  min,  njt,  withont  mtnciiif  thr  naiter, 
"  Lord  Maribonnigh,  licuiRnant-gpneral  nf  itie  king'*  anny  in  England, 
ganlleBiai]  of  the  tied<;hainb«r,  Ae..,  iliimiurd  from  all  hii  charg-ei, 
militarjr  and  other,  for  hi«  exccnivc  Ukiag  of  bribaa,  roretnoanMi,  and 
Bxturtioa  on  all  orcaaiana  froia  hi*  inferinr  nScon.  Nom,  thw  waa  tb* 
lord  who  waa  aalirelr  adiuevd  bj  King  Janea,  wid  wu  the  lint  mho 
brtnyed  and  foraoA  hia  maater.  He  waa  aon  of  Sir  Wf Daloii  ChorchiU 
nf  the  OrMDcloth."  Lord  Batti  Hnmiltan,  in  ■  Iriter  to  Ihe  Thilie  of 
Ilamilton,  aaya: — "Eniy  bnly  make  their  guraaei  what  are  hia 
t  riMa.  Soma  aaj  that  be  waa  enilaaTonu^  to  breed  diviaion  in  Ih* 
■naj,Mid  loaak*  hiniaelf  ihafMm  M0cmi7,bnid«c  hiaandnTmiiiii 
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CM  Aaaa  eipinuBd  the  cuim  of  the  hnabuid  of 
btr  (mad.  ud  joiMd  Lady  MuiiiorMgh  in  s^liog 
VdliiBi  noDrter.**  **a  Datefa  abortioa,"  &c., 
the  bitter  (pjarrol  betweea  her  and  her  sister,  the 
qasen,  wbieh  had  begifo  with  the  oew  reigo,  be- 
CUM  irrecoDcilable.  Ao  order  was  sent,  through 
the  lord  cbttnberlain,  enjoioing  Lady  Marlboroagh 
to  ramofe  from  the  palace  of  Whitehall ;  and  there- 
npoii  Anae,  diadainiog  to  eootioue  in  the  palace,  re- 
moved to  Sioa  Hill,  a  mansion  lent  to  her  by  the 
Doka  of  Somerset,  wheoce,  in  a  short  time,  ihe  re- 
purad  to  Berkeley  House,  which  became  her  per- 
BMaeot  raaideiiee,  and  the  resort  of  all  who  were 
fnndly  to  tb*  Harlborougbs  aod  inimical  to  the 
esort  This  coterie  did  not  coB6De  themselves  to 
ciliog  wmea ;  they  labored  wiUi  loogne  and  pen  to 
Hgraeat  the  popular  diseoDteuta  aod  the  difficaltiefl 
af  the  govemnaeDt,  and  aone  of  the  chief  of  them 
■trigaed  widi  ibe  eiiled  ftmily  aod  their  agents. 

On  Ae  5th  of  March  WiiKam  embarked  for  the 
coUioeot,  aod  was  sooo  with  the  grand  army  of  the 
esofedeiacy,  which  was  assembled  near  Louvain. 
Oa  tba  20tb  of  May  Loais  XIV.  joioed  the  French 
imiy,  which  was  still  commanded  by  Luxembourg, 
who  had  with  him  the  celebrated  Vauban,  the  great- 
est military  eogioeer  of  the  time.  On  the  29tb  of 
Uiy  the  French  opened  the  trenches  before  Nnmnr, 
which  etroog  place  aurrendered  on  the  30th  of  June, 
WilDaBi  beiog  uoaUe  to  relieve  it,  through  various 
caassa.*   UpoD  this  disappoiounent  William  made 

aaib  n  fllconwfrwJiwei  brtwizt  tba  prnem  nd  Uia  natt.  tat 
mtj  hftva  ttairdiflsNBt  IhuichU ;  bol  thii  teioi  lua  jMtcnkjr, 
*il  the  Mier  ii  not  well  known,  bul  I  belieie  a  few  dayi  will  briuf 
d  to  liibL**  (Dkliympl*,  Appendix,)  It  ii  amaitng  to  oliMrrB  in 
■ttt  %  nry  dilanM  nukser  Mmrlboroogh'e  wifa,  marly  fortjr  ye&n 
iAh,  leraaata  fcr  th*  4ia|T«M  ot  her  Ion).  "  Tha  king,"  aha  Hjra, 
""u  plcaaad,  withuot  poblidy  aaalgning  any  particaW  reaaon,  to  rg- 
•ctf  toj  Lord  Martborosgb  ftnm  all  hia  employiDBau.  Hia  majfiaty 
MM  Lmi  NoUiMf  haiD  to  uU  hia  tbat  b«  had  bu  Mora  occaaun  fur  hia 
•crnce.  Tbia  aisat  nif kt.  parhapa,  be  wall  anouffa  aceoaDtaJ  fur,  bj 
wiD|  tbal  Lotd  PonUnd  (Benlinck)  had  eTera  great  jirejadica  tu  my 
Lord  MaribonMBlk  aad  that  toy  Lady  Orfcoay,  then  Mra.  Villiara 
.Wtlhan^  iantftm  Mr*'  mtnaa),  tlMMgli  1  kai  Mver  done  bar  any 
<*,vf,  tserpt  M  MfciBff  couit  to  her,  waa  my  i«|>lacabla  wmj. 
Bet  I  ibiDk  II  ia  But  la  be  dimbtrd  thai  tha  priuripal  i:auae  of  the  king *■ 
bratft  wai  die  cnart'i  diilika  that  any  body  ahoold  bave  ao  uach  in- 
Um  with  tb«  princcn  a*  I  hhd,  who  weald  Mt  inpUcitljr  obajr  arary 
fommai  af  tba  kiac  qwan.  Tb«  diqnea  of  my  Lenl  Mailbor- 
■a|k,  tWraligra,  waa  dntKoad  u  a  Map  lowanl  remo* iof  na  fran  about 
Wr.'— ia  JecowX  of  ik4  Cemdmet,  ice. 

'  At  bat  ha  waa  peataolad  by  a  ritinc  of  the  wat«ra,  which  awapt 
wnf  all  iba  bridgva  «■  the  ri*ar  MehaisM ;  and.  by  ibe  ti^a  the  wa- 
tcB  Mttidad,  lh«  Frmeb  had  n  Ibetified  all  the  paww  hi  thair  cup 
Win  Nbhw  h  ta  mder  aa  allaak  tno  daaparate.  Am  aaon  aa  he 
M  left  EofbuKt  the  Jacobitra  kitf*"  to  circulata  a  long  and  waU-peo- 
■cd  dfctaiBiicn  from  Kmf  Jamea.  who  offered  a  free  pardon  tu  all  ex- 
trft  ika  Daka  of  OraMwl,  the  Harquie  of  Winchealer,  tha  rarl*  oT 
laideriaad,  Daataj,  aad  Nettiaghaia,  tha  kiida  Dalaaiera,  Wiltahira, 
(Uehesai;  Coraborj,  and  DusMasa,  the  Kabop  of  St.  Itaph.  Dr. 
TiIImm,  Dr.  Bonwl  (tha  hiitorian],  abuoi  tweWe  other  gainlamea 
■  wixn  aaMd,  tha  fbhenneo  and  all  ulbera  who  had  oflerrd  per. 
a^  iBdi(«itMa  ta  hw  ai^ity  at  FeTai^an,  tha  Judgaa  and  jair  arho 
tai  (aaJtwaa*  hia  plottijw  pattiMB,  Aahton,  *c  la  ihi*  lirt  of  par- 
Ma  to  ba  aielndad  tnm  tha  aainaaty  appear  tha  navM  of  John  Lord 
Ckarcfain  (MarlbaionKh]  and  of  iaTeral  ntberi  who  were  oorraipondiug 
"ith  Janai  aad  plotting  againat  Wiliiam ;  but  tbia  waa,  no  dunlit,  id* 
kadad  as  a  blind.  T«  oaiii  tha  nana  af  Marlborough,  wbn  bad  dona 
k  aedi  lyauM  hiaa.  wmld  have  haaa  la  pnelaiia  la  the  wnld  that 
kt  had  BMda  hia  peace  with  Ira  aU  matar.  Ia  tha  mnith  of  April 
Bf»t  «f  a  mocb  owra  maarkaMe  doconant  were  cirenlatad.  Thia 
■N  a  latter  fnm  Kicg  Jaawa,  written  aod  directed  ia  hia  own  haad, 
tuMwral  nrnban  of  the  privy  ooancil,  whom  b«  aoniinoued  to  be 
ruMatihaaoenaehrMBtitfhiawiie.  WheraaB,"aaid  Um  letiar. 
"••r  njal  f>edtcuw»ia  naed  ta  call  aaoh  oT  their  privr  codbcU  aa 
(Hi4  amniimlf  ka  faailr  to  Iw  pnwM  at  U»  teher  of  their  qoMBt, 


ao  attempt  to  surprise  Mods;  hot  hia  design  was 
betrayed  to  the  oDemyt  aod  Lazembonrgi  hy  a  rapid 
movement,  preveoted  its  execotion.  After  varioQS 
maooenvers,  the  F'Tench  rested  upon  a  strong  posi- 
tion between  Eoghien  and  Steinkirk,  covered  by  a 
wood  and  thick  hedges,  which  were  traversed  by 
narrow  aod  intricate  defiles.  Lopis,  npoa  the  sur- 
render of  Namor,  had  gone  back  in  triumph  to 
Paris ;  but  William  now  hoped  to  convert  his  Te 
Deum  into  a  dii^e.  He  perceived  that  the  French 
were  off  their  guard,  relying  upon  the  strength  of 
their  position,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  them  by 
passing  rapidly  through  the  defiles.  On  Sunday, 
the  34th  of  July,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Geoeral  Mackay  led  the  Englisb  van  through  a 
deep  defile  which  terminated  io  a  small  iriain  on 
the  eoemy's  right  wing.  The  advaeee  waa  made 
with  admirable  spirit  and  quickness;  ao  advanced 
guard  were  made  iHiaooera;  a  terrible  onset  threw 
half  the  French  army  into  confusion,  aod  their  lines 
were  broken.  But  Coaot  Solmes,  whose  duty  it 
WHS  to  support  the  first  columo  of  attack,  remained 
inactive,  aod  behaved  altogfitfaer  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  credibility  to  the  dishoooriog  reports 
which  were  afterward  circulated  about  this  Dutch 
oflicer.'  Luxembourg  was  thus  allowed  time  to 
rutty  his  broken  battalions,  and  th«n,  advancing,  he 
attacked  the  Englisb  on  some  broken  grouod,  and 
in  the  midst  of  hedgerows  aod  ditches  in  which 
thry  had  got  engaged.  William  broaght  up  in  per* 
son  a  strong  body  of  iolaotry,  and  iin  unequal  and 
most  desperate  fight  was  continued  for  nearly  three 
hours,  the  English  and  French  occasionally  fighting 
with  their  mnsketa  musate  to  muasle.  Ia  the  end, 
William  was  oUiged  to  retreat  before  Luxembourg, 
who  had  been  strengthened  by  aome  fresh  troops 
brought  up  at  a  critical  moment  by  Boufflers.  The 
retreat  was  effected  with  excellent  order,  the  En- 
glish-grenadiers covering  the  rear,  and  the  French 
iofantry  scarcely  venturing  near  enoqgh'^to  fire  a 
sliot.  The  caroftge  on  both  aides  was  tremendous, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  five  thousand  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  alties,  and  nearly  as  many  on  ihRt  of  the 
French.  The  brave  aod  devout  Mackay,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Douglas,  and  General  Sir  John  Lanier  fell  in 
the  tbicltest  of  the  battle.  There  waa  still  ao  lAt- 
servable  want  of  strict  discipline  and  proper  military 
trsining  among  them ;  but  the  headlong  intrefMdily 
which  the  Bri^h  iafantry  displayed  on  this  menior'- 

and  be  witnataaa  to  lha  Inrth  oT  their  children,  and  wheteaa  wa  fol- 
lowed their  eianpl*  at  the  binh  of  ear  daami  aoa,  Iba  Prince  of 
Walaa.  tboagh  r*en  tbat  preeantion  wai  aet  aaengb  to  hiader  aa  frea 
the  naliciona  aapenioB  of  th<iae  wh'>  were  raaolnd  todeprife  oa  of  oar 
royal  right,  tbat  it  may  nut  be  wanting  to  ooraclTei  now  it  halh  pleaiad 
Altaighty  Gud,  the  eopportar  of  trath,  to  give  na  tba  bopri  of  farther 
Imub,  oar  deaiai*  anaaoit  the  qnaaa  faaiai  big.  and  drawing  near  her 
liaie,  wa  have  tbonght  lit  i«  requite  neh  of  onr  pri»y  conncil  aa  oan 
poaiibly  come  tu  attend  m  here  at  St.  Germaina,  to  be  witneaa  at  onr 
deareit  Rooaon  tha  qnean  har  labor."  A  free  paaa  to  go  and  return 
waa  promiaed  by  hia  daareat  brolhar,  the  aioai  CbHetian  king ;  tat  wa 
need  aearcaljr  aay  that  aoM  availed  Ihanaalvaa  of  it  nr  nndaitunk  tha 
jauraejr.  Lattaia  to  lha  lam*  eflbet  were  diranted  to  the  Doeheet  of 
SoBienet,  ita  Doeheaa  of  Beaiifect,  the  Lady  DnVt  ^  Lad?  t^V 
onw»  of  Loadoo,  aad  maay  othara  who  had  bdiMgad  to  lha  old  oomt 
or  cahiaal. 

t  It  waa  eaid  thai  ha  parpoaely  MAriScrd  tha  Eagtleh,  whcm  ha 
baled— tbat  ha  kept  hack  liia  own  awn,  Mfing  to  thc«e  aboat  Un, 
"  Iiet  n*  fee  what  apart  theaa  Eiigliib  bnll-doge  will  make  aa." 
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Bb)e  day  raiaed  them  and  their  coantry  in  the  eati* 
raatiou  of  their  foreigD  kiog.  Thoagh  Luxembourg 
claimed  a  vietorj',  he  coald  not  deoy  that  he  had 
BOBtEiDed  a  periloQa  aarpriBe,  and  be  waa  la  oo  con- 
dition  to  follow  up  his  advantagea.  Little  or  nothing 
waa  done  in  thia  campaign  after  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk  ;  but  in  the  month  of  August  a  detestable  con- 
apiracy  agaioat  the  life  of  William  waa  discovered 
through  lh«  skill  of  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman. 
M.  de  OrBodval,  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  French 
senrice,  waa  arrested  at  EyodboveD.  aod  brought  to 
trial  before  a  milituy  court,  where  be  and  one  Dd- 
mont,  his  sccompKcei  confessed  that  Kvig  James,  at 
St*  Oermaine,  ia  Hie  preseaee  of  the  queen,  had  en- 
gaged him  to  aboot  Xing  'Williami  De  GraDdval 
was  shot  io  the  alGed  camp,  and  William  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  guilt  of  James  and  the  coooivaoce 
of  Louis,  by  publishing  the  confession  of  the  hired 
aasassin.  Neither  the  eonrt  of  St.  Germaias  nor 
that  of  -Versailles  replied  to  the  fool  accusation, 
though  great  paios  were  afterward  taken  to  excul- 
pate James,  who  himself  explicitly  denied  participn- 
tion  in  any  of  the  schemes  which  were  repeatedly 
pmpMed  to  him  for  kUling  William.  But  the 
weight  of  this  royal  denial  and  the  arguments  of  the 
Jacobites  fell  to  the  ground  before  the  documentary 
evidence  which  has  been  produced  in  our  own  days 
from  the  friendly  obecnrity  of  the  archives  of  Ver- 
BiUUes;  and  M.  Manre,  by  proving  that  James 
anbsequan^  empi^yed  eons^ratora  agidost  the 
person  of  WiUiam,  has  made  it  more  than  probable 
tiiat  he  had  vmjAafed  thia  Gnndval,  or  at  least 
sanctioned  his  foni  attempt.' 

If  France  had  been  victorious  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries this  year,  she  had  felt  the  shsme  and  the  mis- 
chief of  foreign  invasion  on  her  own  frontiers  in  the 
south.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene, 
accompanied  by  Schomberg  and  his  small  body  of 
English,  rushcKl  into  Dauphioft,  crossed  the  Du- 
rance, took  several  towns,  levied  large  contribu- 
tions, burned  eighty  chateaux  and  villages,  threat- 
ened Grenoble,  sod  even  Lyooa,  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  obfiged  to  evacuate  his  conquests,  and 
retire  to  hw  own  conntoy;  but  he  bad  demonstrated 
that  Fmnee  coaU  be  invwled,  and  that  Italians,  Sa- 
ft^ards,  and  EngBabmeo  conid  retaliate  npon  the 
French  the  excesses  they  had  committed,  particn- 
larly  io  the  Palathiate,  wfaen  diey  were  the  in- 
vading pRrty.  But  the  great  blow  of  the  year  was 
atruck  by  British  sailors. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  William  for  the 
continent,  the  French  began  to  collect  a  large  fleet 
of  men-of-war  and  transports  to  carry  over  King 
James  and  a  formidable  army  to  the  invaaion  of 
England,  where  the  Jacobites  were  full  of  insolent 
hope,  and,  encouraged  by  William's  absence,  were 
pkitting  and  combining  with  wonderful  activity.  In 
some  of  the  northern  counties  where  the  papists 
wwe  numerous,  considerable  numbers  of  men  were 
enlisted  for  the  service  of  the  dethroned  king,  who, 

I  Nota,  Snr  one  Coajnratinn  eootra  la  Penoaoa  d*  Guill«an«  III. 
Ib  Appanitii  to  Hutoin  it  1*  IUTolutii<a  da  1080  en  AagUtem,  pu 
F.JLJ.UuoM. 


by  the  month  of  April,  reached  the  port  of  La 
Hogue,  where  he  Isy  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
snny  of  French,  Irish,  and  English  refugees,  all 
ready  to  embark.  At  thw  dangerous  crisis  several 
avowed  Jacobites,  including  Lord  Middleton,  the 
kirds  Griffin  and  Dnnmore,  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
and  colonels  Slingsby  and  Sackville  were  taken  into 
custody;  and  on  the  &th  of  May  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borongb  was  snddenly  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Warrants 
were  also  issued  sgainsi  tb«  earls  of  Hnntingdoa 
and  Scarsdale,  and  Dr.  Sprat,  babop  of  Rochester. 
The  Princess  Annn  herself  expected  to  he  put  in 
dnmnee ;  and  she  bid  some  groonds  for  Uiis  appre- 
hension, seeing  she  bed  been  making  overtures  to 
ber  dethroned  &tber.* 

On  tUte  same  day  that  Marlborough  vras  sent  to 
the  Tower,  Admiral  Russell  set  siul  from  the 
Downs  in  search  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue. 
Off  Beachy  Head.  Russell  was  joined  by  the  squad- 
rons of  Carter  and  Delaval,  who  hsd  been  watch- 
ing ifae  French  ports,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Datcb 
fleet;  so  that  altogether  he  was  at  the  head  of 
ninety-nine  men-of-war,  the  greatest  force  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  channel  since  the  Spanish 
armada.  Oo  the  19th  of  May  he  discovered  the 
French  fleet  off*  Cape  Barflenr,  bearing  down  upon 
bim  full  sail.  The  French  admiral*  the  Connt  de 
Tonrville,  who,  it  appnan,  did  not  know  that  Rns- 
sell  liad  effseted  hie  junction  with  Ae  Dutch,  and 
who  bad  po^vB  orders  to  eognge^e  English  (it 
being  calculated  that  many  ,of  the  English  officers 
were  in  the  interest  of  James),  kept  his  course  and 
actually  engaged,  though  at  long  shots,  with  only 
sixty-Uiree  ships.  The  loose  combat  lasted  from 
tan  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the'  evening,  when  the 
French  towed  away  with  all  their  tioats,  and  the 
English  after  them.  At  six  there  was  a  fresh  en- 
gagement, but  a  fog  fell,  and  under  its  cover  the 
French  made  for  the  westward,  favored  by  a  fresh 
gale.  It  appears  either  that  De  Tonrville  counted 
upon  the  superior  sailing  qualities  of  his  ships,  or 
that  he  still  was  ignorsnt  of  the  amount  of  the  force 
at  sea  against  him,  and  from  various  causes,  including 
treachery,  perhaps,  many  shipa  of  the  allied  fleet  had 
neither  come  into  bettle  nor  hove  in  sight*  During 

1  A.BBtt,  it  Bf^wan,  Bf  iBT  wtdU  Io  ber  bihtr  till  then  wae  an  ap- 
pearance  that  be  man  encceed  in  his  new  mterpriB  and  recover  his, 
loat  kinploM.  Thea  aba  deanad  tt  ■iPiiMiy  to  avnt  tba  wnub  of 
the  parent  ehe  Itad  Bbandenad,  and  espmaad  her  eoocara  fet  hii  mH- 
ruTtuoes,  the  ndk  of  her  own  oahappineae,  and  her  Icng^Boariahed 
Klehee  of  redeeming  her  fault  bf  nadmof  all  that  had  been  done. — See 
in-  hitlir  IB  tht  Ifnwfrf  ^  Jawm.  IWrTnple  Mj*,  boldlj,  "  At 
lantrtb  all  thiv|S  wen  Mttbd ;  and  the  Fraaeh  kiaf  C'S  BMnancaa 
that  the  araiT  wovM  be  dirMiad  bjr  MarlboroBgh,  lb*  fleet  br  BoNell, 
and  m  great  part  of  the  ehnToli  by  the  Prinoen  Anne."  And  opon  tba 
rtidetice  uf  the  paper*  collected  by  Dalrymple  and  Meinre,Dfthe  Stnart 
MSS ,  Bad  of  other  doctmenia  which  bn*e  been  aadceMi*etT  biaaght 
to  light,  «•  mtij  alnaM  vaotaTa  Io  w^t  that  there  ma  aomalbiBc  my 
lib*  an  ansnfavflit  of  tbia  kind.  It  ahraM  ba  ranMiked,  hoerevar. 
that  in  aorae  reapeeta  Admiml  Kaaealt  waa  rather  a  bad  politician  tliut 
a  bad  or  aalflah  man.  In  hie  eorreapondenee  with  the  exiled  kin|r  be 
had  instated  on  termi  and  woaaeiona  all  faToraMa  to  the  liberttea  of 
hii  oountrj,  aod  which,  indeed,  if  JanieB  had  been  wworad.  wd  had 
obaarred  tbem  (which  he  naver  wovM  hate  darn),  wobU  ha**  cbr- 
verted  the  lorerment  of  Eostand  into  a  republio. 

■  Quern  Mny,  who  wu  lureming  during  her  haaland'i  ebepnoe, 
■ntpeOcd  the  fidelity  of  many  men  in  the  Beet,  bnt  abe  behaTod  with 
■dainUtprBdaMt.  AaMdinglolaBUB'aUagnpby,**Itiamanasa 
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tkfl  Dt^t  tfa«re  was  «  calm  vith  heavy  fog,  which 
iMled  twniy  till  nooB  o{  the  foHowing  day,  whan 
the  graater  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  seen  about 
two  iMgaei  in  advance  of  the  Eogliah  aad  Dutch, 
who  poraaed,  without  any  regard  to  order  of  battle, 
tnry  ahip  m  Ikeir  Tao  tnaking  the  best  of  its  way. 
Bat  ma  it  grewcaln  Rguotaod  all  came  to  anchor 
90  the  eoait,  the  panned  being  still  conatdenibly  in 
adnnee  of  tba  pamen.   Bat  on  the  moroing  of 
the  Slflt  Aere  WM  ■  briak  braese,  if  not  a  roogh 
pK  nd  aa  the  English  and  Dotch  advaaced  they 
diieayered  put  of  Uie  Fnach  fleet  nmking  into  the 
••Bmb  ai  AlderiMy,"  a  namw  strait  between  the 
iriud  of  AUeney  and  that  part  of  tbe  French  cdast 
whicbforoM  the  peniosulaof  Cotaotia.  Thatchan- 
otU  though  safe  in  calm  weather,  and  deep  enoogh 
for  the  pasaage  of  the  largest  ships,  is  very  dnoger- 
OBs  in  aionuy  weather,  owing  to  irregular  and  con- 
dicti^  edrrenU.    The  Dutch  and  the  blue  squad- 
rM  of  the  Engliili,  who  pursued  to  the  mouth  of  the 
chaooel.  hesitated  about  eogagiog  in  it,  and  finally 
Mood  off  and  let  all  the  French  diipa  that  entered 
it  escape.*    For  this  Sir  John  AsUey,  the  admiral 
of  the  bine,  was  called  to  aecoant  in  pariiameot.  bat 
waa  boBorably  acquitted.   Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  vice- 
admiral  of  tha  ml,  who  waa  foremoat  of  the  rest  of 
tba  aliad  float  thiA  had  liept  tbair  eouraa  without 
taming  to  the  Race  of  Aldemej,  was  more  soc- 
osasfhl;  fiir,  off  Cape  da  Wick,  near  ChariKiat^,  he 
firaad,  dismasted  or  stranded.  Da  Tonrville's  ship, 
the  Soleil  Reyal,of  110  guos;  the  Admirable,  of  102 
fans;  the Cmiqnerant,  of  80  guos;  and  ^ree  smaller 
ntea,  and  Delaral  baroed  and  destroyed  them  all. 
Eigfateea  French  ships  of  the  line  which  bad  hauled 
for  the  Hogne  got  nfe  in,  between  the  forts  Do 
Lisset  and  De  la  Hague ;  and  before  Admiral  Roa- 
■ell  came  up  they  had  been  allowed  time  to  provide 
tar  their  defense.    The  ships  were  drawn  up  as  far 
apoB  the  sbaUows  aa  tides  and  cables  could  bring 
tfaem,  aad  so  left  aground,  with  their  broadsides  to 
die  enemy ;  platforms  and  batteries,  d  Jlevr  tU  feau, 

pMia  tbftt  mmaj  cAccn  ot  tho  Enfliih  OmI,  when  they  nw  hii 
■HtCkratMn  mtjtmy  (Kinr  Lmm)  wnriQ  «uiiMt,  batu  to  mnr, 
■  hwt  th*  PriacMi  of  Oiufa  warn  Mnnble  of  it  j  mm),  •eemiiiB  b;  m 
tSactcil  gMwrgaitj  »n(  to  cndtt  wbu  ab*  exMid  ncn  rwnedy,  had  Mot 
Am  wMt)  ika  rrpnmi  u  eBlin  confideocB  in  tbair  Udelitjr  and  ual, 
»d  thai  a^  iMhiil  apoa  tba  eantnty  report*  aa  inilaatrioaalr  raiaed 
*9  bar  taiMM  Tliia  draw  an  adJiuM  fron  th«  float,  wbonin  they 
dadaicd  dwy  woaM  iafand,  with  lha  atnoat  paril  «f  tbair  liTaa,  ihoir 
■itmiea*  nob—a  dad  hcbt,  lafothar  with  tba  raligi'ia  and  libartiaa  of 
tbtn  eaaauy,  agaiaat  aU  '&tiai|a  and  p^Mah  invadeta  whataoarer. 
TW,  DMOfk  poihops  M  MM  cstdialljr  maaat  bf  naajr  ihM  aigned  it 
tkaa  aJdwaaaa  wwllj  wora  m  tbooa  dajra.  miKbt,  bomvor,  ciauo  ao 
mtA  diBdoaco  in  thoa  who  iDtaodad  well  to  promt  tfaatr  Tantnr~ 
M|  ai  what  tWy  aoigfat  maaooablf  do«bt  woaM  ba  fononllr  ofpaaad 
kr  acb«a ;  ■awnboloM,  tbr  hfsa  had  food  bopao  of  wmaf  of  tha  aO- 
eaia,  paitwvlartr  C»iur,  roar^daatral  of  Iho  Um,  bat  aodeavorod  to 
haic  saUara  bd  ofdand  aa  not  to  depend  ojmm  ao  datiioaa  a  fbnndatiuD, 
apKiaUj  the  faint  atoaraneot  erf  Admital  Rnaaetl  hiniMlf,  for  be  knew 
li*  (car  alow  wovld  aako  thaoo  micmwj  oD«la  hii  IMaoda,  and  ibal 
MhiBf  bat  Ibo  pwpaiall—i  wbcn  ke  waaeoold  |mdaai  that  elba." 
i<«Mdiar  la  Bentaad  do  MoUorille,  "llio  lOrbraMaat  waa  arquaint- 
ti  wKb  all  ihma  paitienlara,  partly  bf  tone  ngtnta  of  Kinf  jamoi, 
*iia  batrafod  bia  caoao,  portly  by  AJmiral  Cartot  himialt  who  in- 
Uwtd  ibo  qocM  that  ho  had  boon  lanprrrd  with."— fftM.  Tbia  Ad- 
nnl  Coitn  MO  kiUod  at  M  aof Ij  put  of  tbo  oogafaBMa  by  «  chaMi 

Ibul. 

'  ''Sa,''i^Bnmi,  " twrotj^aiiof then, whooi if  AaUay had poi^ 
*>td,  bj  all  appoamoce  he  had  deatitiyad  tben,  gat  into  Uato'e." 
TbHgh  aoqaitUJ  by  perlisnMDl,  Aohlej  wao  Ml  aoqoittad  bf  the 
iUaHTCNij. 


were  raised  on  shore  nod  planted  with  alt  the  artil- 
lery of  the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land; chnloupes  filled  with  infantry  were  stationed 
among  the  shoals  and  along  the  beach;  and  upon 
the  heights  behiod  stood  the  whole  army,  with  King 
James,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  Marshal  de  Belle- 
fonde,  and  othei*  great  officers.  When  Rnssell  dis- 
covered these  dispositions  he  lay-to,  and  sent  Vice- 
admiral  Roolte,  on  the  22d,  to  attempt  the  destme- 
tkia  of  the  ships.  TMs  was  the  really  bi^liant  part 
of  tiia  battle  of  La  Hogne ;  and  most  brilliantly  waa  it 
perfonned.  Rooke  advanced  with  ao'me  light  frigatea 
and  nearly  all  the  open  boata  of  the  fleet,  the  ahips 
of  the  line  being  unable  to  approach  on  accooot  of 
the  shallow  water.  He  stationed  his  frigates  as 
near  as  he  could,  and  then  trusted  to  the  men  in 
the  boats,  who  had  only  a  general  order  to  board  and 
bora,  aod  do  the  best  they  could.  The  brave  saitors 
pulled  sway  and  handled  nothing  but  their  oars,  while 
they  were  assailed  by  a  terrible  fire  of  ship-guns, 
cannons,  and  moskelty,  both  from  shore  and  ships. 
But  when  they  got  alongside  they  threw  away  oars 
and  muskets,  aod,  with  a  tremendous  buaza,  with 
their  catiaases  in  tlieir  hands,  they  boarded,  csrrted 
the  ships,  and  pointed  their  guns  against  the  French 
cfaaloupes  aod  their  forta  on  shore.  They  burned  ais 
ahips  of  the  line  that  night;  and,  renewing  thair  bU 
tack  on  the  following  morning,  they  totally  deatrayad 
all  the  rest,  together  with  a  Dumber  of  transports  and 
merchant  vesaeli.  Jamea  witnaand  all  the  destruc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that,  io  the  heat  of  the  fight,  hia 
nationality,  or  the  force  of  habit,  so  far  overcame 
all  other  considerations,  that  he  Exclaimed,  involun- 
tarily. See  my  brave  Engliah  sailors !"  While  some 
of  the  ships  were  burning  to  the  water's  edge,  some 
of  their  loaded  guns,  which  had  not  been  dischni^- 
ed,  went  off  and  killed  some  of  those  who  attend* 
ed  upon  him.  James  then  said,  Heaven  fights 
against  me!"  and  he  retired,  in  utter  hopelessness, 
to  his  tent,  whence  he  soon  repaired  to  St.  Ger- 
maina  to  his  wife,  Mary  of  Este,  who,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  waa  delivered  of  a  daughter.'  He  wrote 
to  ^a  abbftt  of  Uia  monki  ai  La  Trappe — "  Wa 
have  not  yet  auflered  enough  for  our  aioa — I  mean 
myself  and  my  sul^eetfl.  ....  You  have  left  the 
world  to  work  your  aalvatioD — happier  those  who 
can  do  it — those  are  the  only  people  I  envy."*  Rut, 
in  spite  of  these  pioos  declarations,  James  still  longed 
afler  his  earthly  crown,  aod  he  continued  to  renew 
his  efforts  in  every  possible  way,  for  several  years, 
though,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  he  never  could 
have  entertained  a  rational  hope  of  success.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  writer  of  his  Life — •'This  hin- 

I  **  A  wo^h  after  the  kinf  reinreed  from  La  Hofue  the  qnfen  waa 
delivered  of  a  prinoen,  whtoh  ^*e  him  at  loaat  mhoo  dom»tic  coat- 
fort.  She  waa  chriaionad  Looiae  Hary,  tba  moat  Chiiatian  ktnf  beioi 
her  ^Ifather,  which  eeremoiiy  wo*  porftnood  with  frMimafoiffcenea 
and  B(4emiiity ;  and  thongh  no  one  came  out  of  Ensland,  accordinf  to 
the  king't  iDTilatlon,  bawerer,  beeidrc  the  pn'acenea  and  chief  ladiet 
of  the  coart  oT  Fimnoe,  the  chanc«11nr,  the  iSrat  prntdant  of  the  parlio- 
menl  of  Pari*,  Iho  archUihop,  dtc,  the  wife  of  the  Daniah  ainhaeia- 
dof.  Hadanw  Hoennoa,  aa  «  perara  on  whoao  teatioioBy  tba  p»oji» 
of  Enflaad  might  raaaoaably  raly,  waa  preaent  at  the  qnaaa'k  Istwr  and 
dalivery,  and  DutwilhataDding  her  aTanensH  to  the  kin^^  intcren, 
enold  not  refnae  ownini  the  ridicaiooaneM  of  that  filae  and  malirioua 
inaiiinaiioa  which  bad  wmof  hi  htm  ao  mtwh  miacbtef,  aba  beioi;  aa 
ojawilaaaB  to  iha  ooaliary  henelf."— ifcaioirr  >  lUd. 
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dered  not  a  due  atteatton  to  any  oceuioo  which 
Providpnee  might  ofter  to  the  regaining  bia  right. 
He  knew  bow  to  reconcile  the  tafferiDg  with  pa- 
tience the  ill  Buccesa  of  bis  endeavors  with  a  due 
periererance  in  them;  for  this  reasoo  the|'late  dis- 
HppoiDtmeot  biodered  not  a  contiouaoce  of  that  cor- 
renpondence  with  hii  friends  in  England,  who  (espo- 
cialij  before  the  basioess  of  La  Hogue)  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  very  numerous — not  only  persons 
of  the  greatest  rank,  but  even  many  who  ware  in 
actual  employment  in  the  gOTeroment."*  Tweoty- 
loor  daye  after  the  victory,  the  Earl  of  Marlboroogh 
waa  liberated  from  the  Tower.  The  groand  of  his 
arrest  waa  this: — Ooe  Robert  Young,  then  a  pris- 
oner in  Newgate  for  the  oon-peyment  of  a  fiue. 
knowing  aoraethingof  the  aaipicioDB  entertaiDed  by 
the  gorernraent  of  King  William,  aod  of  the  partiea 
who  were  Jacobites,  lodged  an  iofbrmaUou  that  there 
were  treasooable  papers  secreted  in  the  bouse  of 
Bishop  Sprat,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent.  A  search-war- 
rant was  issned,  and,  besides  several  letters  bearing 
the  signature  of  Marlborough,  there  was  fonnd  an 
net  of  aseocintion,  which  bore  the  Bignatures  of  Msrl- 
horough,  Scarsdale,  the  bishop.  Lord  Corobtrty,  and 
Sir  BrbiI  Firebrace,  who,  according  to  the  deed, 
undertook  to  restore  King  James.  As  soon  as  he 
was  in  the  Tower,  Marlborough  declared  to  the 
Earl  , of  Devonshire  that  the  papers  were  forged, 
and  made  use  of  only  to  keep  him  in  prisoo.  Young, 
the  accuser,  bore  a  bad  character;  and,  when  he  was 
confronted  with  Bishop  Sprat,  it  was  made  to  ap- 
pear that,  having  an  eitraordinary  talent  in  imita- 
ting haodwritings,  be  had  forged  all  the  letters,  sig- 
oatures,  &e.*  Upoo  tbia,  the  biafaop  and  the  others 
implicated  were  diambsed,  with  the  eaeeption  of 
Marlborough ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  bad  dissipated  the  alarm  of  invasion,  Queeo 
Mary  and  the  government  set  free  a  number  of 
noted  Jacobites,  who  bad  beeo  arrested  as  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  without  any  explicit  charge,  true 

>  What  jmmedialeljr  foDowi  ii  •■nncing  from  Ihkt  qiurt«r,  but  it 
JMUti  cleRrljr  enough  to  tba  cl«w  to  the  iiitrigoc*  ot  mrtt  lika  Marl- 
ttHA^gh  i— "  Perhap*  it  »»«  not  pnni  j  ■  zeal  for  the  kinf;'*  rcMoiation 
jfu^fffK^  to  mnch  with  mmj  of  tbtn,  u  tha  pniapact  ihtj  had  ofao 
•aulaMi  ittr  aad  an  unaatllMl  lOTemmanl,  till  tfain^  run  in  tlieir  nat- 
Qm  cHranil  tgait:  tbeynw  iha  moat  Chnttltn  king  csinaHid  hii 
a^ntfietdteU  haaitiljr,  aoU  iha  lata  aacceu  (barring  that  diiaaier 
afjfff)  aiaina  th*  uuitod  paw«r  of  alaoat  all  Enrope  ihowed  wbu  ha 
Waa  able  W-Mt  enn  whih  ha  had  ineli  eHaiu  to  atruggia  wilb,  and, 
HpSttfuqUme,  l)«nr  nuch  mora  if  that  eonfeileracj  ihoald  break 
wmim  «l>4|r^  being  ■  chain  of  ao  own/  diflarani  link*,  conld  B»t  b« 
lf^ffl|^KO|U  h(dd  bog  liigoDwr.  Sine*,  iharafon,  thera  waa  aome  ap- 
baanuido  of  thair  baiag  forced  to  their  dut7,  nuij  uf  them  thooght  it 
bnWAiJIblo  to  ralnra  Tdnatftril;,  and  hjr  oAring  camia  eonditioDe 
nMknBog." 

Ths  Dachau  of  Hnrlborongh  etTe:  "Sooa  ader  the  princen 
(Anne}  going  to  Sioa,  a  dreadful  plot  bnike  out,  nhich  wm  ta'ul  to 
tiam  been  btd  eomewhero,  1  don't  know  where,  in  a  Dnwer-pol ;  and 
nj  Lent  Mirlbamifh  waa  teU  to  the  Tower.  To  commit  a  pter  to 
pnenn  it  waa  neceeeary  than  abould  be  an  aaUBvit  from  aomebiidy  of 
tha  truaion.  My  Lord  Roainejr,  therafure  ('hat  it,  Siducjr],  Rccretary 
or  itaie,  hbd  lent  to  one  YDuag.  who  wa«  Ihin  in  )ail  fur  perjury  and 
f.irgerjr,  and  paid  bia  Ane,  in  Mder  to  make  him  what  (bej  call  a  legal 
•fidenM.  Fur,  «■  the  conn  lawTen  aaid,  Vaimg,  oot  having  luat  hit 
rare,  waa  an  intpnmeMlt  mttmtnl  I  ahall  not  dwell  oo  the  etorjr  of 
Ihii  feUow'*  Tillaliiy,  the  Biahop  uf  Rocheater  haTing  given  a  full  mo- 
ouunt  of  it  in  print." — An  Aetotut  e/  lAa  Coitdutl,  Ac.  Tbete  it  no 
douM  of  the  indiflerent  character  oif  Young  i  bat  we  are  not  iodiited 
to  belieTCi  eieapt  npim  batter  esidaiwe,  that  eo  hononUe  and  kind* 
hearted  a  man  aa  Sidaer  ihenM  bare  led  him  un  lii  the  nanner  de- 
■oribeil     the  aaantipnlima  ducbeaa.. 


or  fiilae.  Thongh  they  did  not  declare  the  fact,  the 
government  no  doubt  knew,  npoo  other  testimony 
than  that  of  the  papers  fonnd  at  Bromley,  that 
Marlborough  was  to  be  distniBted  aod  feared.  Yet 
his  detention,  after  the  release  of  the  others,  waa 
very  short;  for,  on  the  15th  of  Joae,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail  on  the  sureties  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Carberry, 
aod  Mr.  Boyle.  On  the  23d  of  June,  however,  his 
own  name,  and  tfae  names  of  two  of  bis  bail,  Shrews- 
bury and  Halifax,  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy 
coancilors.  At  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  term, 
Marlborough  and  his  sureties  applied  for  a  dis- 
charge from  their  recognisances;  but  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  refiised,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  meeting  of  parliament.' 

King  William  retBrned  from  the  cootiuent  on 
the  19th  of  October,  and  was  received  by  the  peo- 
ple with  aeclamatioqB.  The  atrocious  design  of 
assaasinaticm  had  raised  him  wonderfully  in  th« 
popular  affection.  On  the  4th  of  November  he 
opened  the  parliament  In  person,  in  a  gracioua 
speech,  in  which  tfaere  was  more  warmth  of  feel- 
ing than  he  usually  displsyed.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  the  session,  atteotioo  was  drawn  to  the 
csne  of  those  who  had  been  prisoners  in  the  Tower. 
t^Isrlborough,  Scarsdale,  and  Huntingdon  complain- 
ed] in  their  plsces  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the 
treatment  ihey  had  received,  and  of  tlie  conduct  of 
the  judges  who  had  refused  to  discharge  them  from 
their  bail,  or  briog  them  to  trial,  conformably  to  tha 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Earl  of  Sbrewabuiy, 
one  of  MarlboroDgh'a  sureties,  supported  tfae  ap- 
peal, and  represented  Marlborough  as  nngnitefully 
and  unjustly  used.  The  debate  was  vebemeutnod 
prolonged.  The  House  of  Lords  came  to  a  reso- 
InUon — *•  That  no  peer  shall  be  remaoded  tb  prison 
by  the  Kiog^s  Bench  upon  his  appearing  before 
them  by  virtue  of  the  HnbeaB  Corpus  Act,  after 
having  entered  his  prayer  to  be  tried  as  the  said 
net  directs,  or  kept  under  bail,  uuless  there  appear 
against  him  two  witnesses  upon  oath,  or  in  a  capa- 
city to  be  sworn."  They  appointed  a  day  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  they  should  discharge  tha 
lords  from  tbeir  recognizances ;  but  the  king  termi- 
nated tbe  business  by  discharging  them  himself, 
and  tbe  ministers  were  exonerated  by  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity. Marlborough  renewed  his  intrigues  with 
the  agents  of  James,  begging  all  tbe  while  employ- 
ment from  WilUara,  who,  however,  thought  it  not 
for  the  good  of  the  service  to  intrust  the  command 
of  any  of  his  troops  to  bim,  aod  who  would  never 
employ  him  until  he  was  convinced  that  it  waa  hia 
intrrett  to  be  faithful.  Under  a  less  magnaniroons 
prince,  and  aoy  government  less  controlled  by  the 
law,  Marlborough  would  not  hiive  lived  to  be  tbe 
hero  of  Blenheim,  but  would  have  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  The  other  business  of  this  session  of  par- 
liament was  exceedingly  interesting.  The  war  of 
parties  was  carried  on  with  great  ncrimooy.  The 
Tories  attempted  to  ruin  the  Whig  admiral,  Rus- 
sell, who,  88  was  supposed  by  maoy  that  were  of 
neither  fiiction,  bad  not  done  all  that  he  oagbt  In 

1  Kalph.— Coze,  Life  of  Uarllwrongh. 
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dw  bitdt  of  La  HogDe ;  «nd  tb«  Wbi^  attemptBd 
III  niMwrthn  Tnrj  aaeraUiy  of  state.  Lord  Notting- 
huB.  The  Whip  had  tho  advantage  io  the  Home 
of  CoBHwiiai  wluch  dechred  that  Admiral  Ruuell 
btd  behaved  with  fideli^,  conrage,  and  eooduct: 
but  th«  Toriea  prevailed  ia  the  Lords;  and  the 
king,  who  had  been  offended  by  several  things  io 
lbs  debate,  aad  who  very  possibiy  knew  aoroethiog 
of  Ranell'a  iotercosrse  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
maios,  dismiseed  the  Whig  adnura]  tod  retaioed  the 
Tory  lecretaiy.' 

The  Whig  majority'  in  the  Commons,  on  the  13th 
(tf  December,  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  which 
made  the  people  wonder,  for  nine  days  or  a  little 
more,  at  the  diaiotereMedneas  of  the  oot-of-place 
pstrion.  It  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  banish- 
iog  all  the  aemnta  of  the  erowo  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  entitled,  » A  Bill  tonehing 
free  and  inpartiBi  proceedings  in  Parlianient,"  and 
its  tabstaoee  was.  that  all  members  of  the  Honae 
ibocld  be  held  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or  profit 
isder  the  crown  ;  and  that  any  member  tbst  accept- 
ed a  phce  should,  by  the  &ct,  lose  his  seat,  and  be 
birred  from  any  reflection.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
■ppear,  this  bill  actnally  passed,  with  little  or  no 
didicalty,  io  a  Honse  that  was  unusually  full  of  mili- 
tiiy  officer!  and  plncemen.*  It  was  carried  up  to 
the  Lords  on  the  22d  of  December,  while  the  sup- 
plies were  yet  dependiog,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  eflbrts  of  the  court  par^,  it  was  there  commit- 
ted by  a  naioiity  of  nine.  In  the  committee  it  was 
trinmphant ;  and  even  on  the  report  forty-two 
peers  voted  for  it  and  only  for^  against  it ;  but  the 
Ksle  was  tnmed  by  the  proxies,  <^  which  Uie  court 
hid  Mven  and  the  opposition  only  three;  so  that 
the  bill,  for  the  present,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  two.  The  ministers  considered  this  an  eecnpe, 
nther  thao  a  victory  ;  and  their  oppooenta,  ioclod- 
ia*  the  PriDcesa  Aone'e  husband,  Marlborough  (who 
WM  absolutely  pining  for  place),  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlaod,BQd  the  earls  of  Warrington,  ThaDet,Wey- 
tnoatb,  Dauby,  Rivers,  Sandwich,  Mulgrave,  and 
otbera,  entered  a  atriKig  protest ;  and  Mulgrave,  as  a 
pirtiog  bknr.  printed  his  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
"which  was  eveiywhere  received  as  if  it  had  been 
aoewrevelatioo."* 

'  W(  hats  Mid  that  Adninl  RaMsU  wm  not  mltofviliar  ■  aelRib 
Ku.  Bbi  this  MM  b«  taliam  oonpantinly.  Then  ara  fwpcn  that 
•tnn^r  afmiut  bi*  dmuwMladBNi.  tn  ■  htMr  •Mimwmd  to 
kiaf.  nd  daud  tbi  IM  of  tUf,  1691,  RwmU  omplMMd  oT  ill 
ntfi,  ud  repmscbed  "hit  Mnerelfn  for  not  iMviiif  added  to  hii  ap- 
rubtneau,  which  at  that  mtiiMiit  ha  cunreaui  weia  not  tioder  £3000 
>-tcv.  B«  daa  cnnplaiii*  iricvogaly  ol  hit  nttmf  baiiif  left  witbout 
«  r*mm,  sad  of  hi*  btollwr,  ■  HBal*Mnt.oda»d  of  bom,  baioK 
"Wed  toqsitilM  ■■t¥iM,aMl  Mtkm  nb*utt»n  marrfi»g  m  0ld 
*iiM."  "  Thaw  things,"  eddi  Roaaall,  "  hava  Kiven  ma  great  mor- 
'■  firanm,  that  jov  ara  pi— tad  to  «how  the  world  toy  familj  ii  leai  d«- 
nn.nf  of  ynar  turn  than  otban."— IWryaipk,  Appendix. 

*  Barnel  «y»  ibal.  "whatVM  Xing  Charlea*i  Long  Piftiamnit  wa* 
n!M  the  PaaaiM  PaitiMMnt,  ao  they  called  thii  the  OOcars'  Pnrlia- 
Mnt,bacuaa  auuiy  that  bad  commaiidi  in  the  army  iraTa  of  it:  and 

■  <«»grd  ibej  gave  oat  «n>aa|  the  people  wa»,  that  we  were  to  be 
iwnacd  hj  ■  etnmting  army  and  a  ttandtng  parlianunt." 

'  Balph.  The  Lnnk  that  proteited  nrgiiad  that  "  tha  Honaa  at 
C  aiamia  wanU  not  have  begun  and  pnaeed  a  bill  erf  ihie  nature, 
■Mm  the  MMben  at  that  Hooaa  are  ao  paiticalarljr  concnmed, 

■  t'uMt  having  haea  fully  ntteflad  in  the  reaaona  for  it,  and  plainly 
■«tiM«da(tbntgnat  naad  the  people  of  England  are  in,  nttbietinw, 
M  » JM  ud  win  a  pnfWoo." 


Before  the  ministry  had  recovered  firom  the  panic 
occasioned  by  the  Place  Bill,  Mariborough's.  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbaryt  Iwought  in  the  celebrated 
Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  which  provided  for 
annual  sesrions  and  a  fresh  election  every  three 
years.  After  the  example  exhibited  in  Charles  II. 's 
time  of  a  seventeen  years'  House  of  Commous,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  three  years  were  judged  a 
proper  medium  term,  appearing  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  control  of  the  electors  over  their  representa- 
tives, without  having  recourse  to  the  scheme  of 
annoat  pariiatnente,  which  men  who  aimed  at  a  still 
more  popular  form  of  government  were  then,  as  at 
later  periods,  moat  aoxioua  to  recommend.  But  the 
more  immediate  object  of  the  movers  of  the  bill 
was  to  procnre  the  dissolntion  of  the  preaent  pariia- 
ment,  which  had  already  sat  three  years,  wanting  a 
few  weeks.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  represented 
that,  during  so  critical  a  war,  it  was  not  advisable  to 
venture  on  a  new  general  election,  since  we  had  ao 
many  among  us  who  were  so  ill  affected  to  the  pres- 
ent goverameot.  But.  io  spite  of  these  representa- 
tioDs,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  court  party,  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill  passed  the  Lords.  When  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  it  encountered  considerable  opposi- 
tion. It  was  represented  that  such  a  bill  did  not 
come  properly  from  the  Upper  House,  who  were 
not  to  be  affected  by  it ;  for,  though  the  Commons 
might  be  altered  by  it,  the  Lords,  by  their  heredi- 
tury  right,  wooM  remain  the  same.  The  mfition  for 
a  second  reading  was*  however,  carried,  and  the  bill 
was  then  committed.  Several  alterations  were  sug- 
gested in  committee.  The  term  of  diasolation  for 
the  sitting  parliament  was  extended  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  34th  of  March,  which  secured  an- 
other session.  The  question  being  put  for  tbe  third 
reading,  it  was  carried  by  300  agaiost  161,  after 
which  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  back  to  the 
Lords;  and  they  having  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments.  nothing  was  wanting  save  the  royal  assent 
to  make  it  law.-  But  this  assent  William  refused  ; 
tbos  venturing  on  ao  exercise  of  prerogative  which 
no  ordinary  circumstances  could  reconcile  either 
with  prudence  or  with  a  constitutional  administra- 
tion of  the  government.^  The  circnmatances  of  tiie 
times,  however,  were  not  ordinary,  but  most  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  them  must  be  found  a  juatificatioo, 
or  at  least  an  excuse,  for  his  conduct  in  this  and  in 
several  other  particolars. 

A.D.  1G93.  After  passing  various  bills — some  good, 
some  indifferent,  and  some  decidedly  bad — and  after 
receiving  very  liberal  supplies,  which  could  only  be 
provided  for  by  still-augmenting  tsxalion — William 
prorogued  parliament  on  the  14th  of  March,  alledg- 
ing  that  tbe  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  required 
his  presence  abroad.  By  this  time  it  was  evident  to 
William  that  he  could  not  govern  with  a  Tory  major- 
ity in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  game  which  he  had 
proposed,  from  the  first,  of  balancing  the  two  par- 
ties, would  be  both  difficult  and  uncertain.  He 
therefore  withdrew  his  countenance  from  the  ob- 
noxious Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  liad  figured,  in  a 

>  Hallam,  Contt.  Hiet. 
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nNDDer,  as  prime  miaister;  appointed  thnt  ultra- 
Whig,  Treocbard,  who  had  beeu  ODgaged  ia  Moa- 
inoath'i  rebellion,  secretary  io  lien  of  Sidney;  and, 
still  farther  to  conciliate  the  Whigs,  he  on  the  same 
day  made  Sir  Jobn  Somers.  then  «ttoniey*general, 
and  one  of  the  purest  names  ttie  par^  can  boast, 
lord  keeper  of  Ihe  great  seal — bd  appointment  which 
was  both  popolar  and  jadicions.  The  Admiralty,  the 
commisMoner*  of  iriiicfa  had  disoooteoted,  if  they 
had  not  betrayed,  the  natkm,  was  remodeled,  ftod 
Sir  CloadeslBy  Shovell,  an  excelleDt  olBeer  and  an 
hoDeat  man  (at  least  for  the  time),  wh  pboed  at  the 
head  of  the  board.^ 

Early  in  April,  William  was  agaia  with  the  allied 
army,  which  was  again  cooeentrated  near  Lounio. 
Louis  XIV.  was  with  the  French  army ;  botes  soon 
ae  William  had  disconcerted  bis  maoceavers  to  fall 
upon  Liege  or  Bmssels,  he  returned  to  Paiis,  and 
lefl  the  care  of  the  war  toLnxembourg  and  Boufflers. 
Luxemboui^brongbt  up  his  forces  to  Meldert,  with- 
in half  a  league  of  William's  position ;  bat  neither 
woald  venture  an  attack,  and  the  two  armies  lay 
looking  at  each  other.  After  a  Bkirmish,  io  which 
Ae  allleB  had  the  advantage,  the  French  made  a 
sudden  more  toward  Liege ;  bat  they  were  again 
diaappmnted,  for  "tt^iam  had  thrown  ten  battalions 
ci  fresh  troop*  into  that  plaee.   Giving  up  the  idea 

an  asBBolt  or  e  siege*  Laxemboarg,  after  some 
abb  maoauvers,  put  William  io  snch  a  position 
that  he  most  either  fight,  with  an  inferior  foree,  or 
abandon  the  towns  of  Brabant  to  the  French.  Al- 
though he  was  expecting  every  day  to  be  joined  by 
some  of  his  dilatory  allies,  William  resolved  to  risk 
the  battle,  notwithstanding  the  great  soperiority  of 
the  French  in  point  of  number ;  and  on  the  S9th  of 
Jnly  he  fought  and  lost  the  famoos  battle  of  Lan- 
den.  But  he  lost  ground  without  losing  honor ;  he 
displayed  the  greatest  activity  and  bravery  daring 
the  battle ;  and  he  conducted  the  retreat  with  a  skill 
which  forced  an  involuntary  homage  of  admiration 
from  hia  eoeraiea.  The  lose  was  nearly  equal,  be* 
ing  estimated  at  about  9000  on  either  aide  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Amoog  the  slain,  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  waa  Count  Solmes,  who  bad  misbehaved  at 
Steioktrk ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  the  gal- 
lant Sarsfield,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  for  King 
James  in  Ireland.  In  a  few  days,  when  William 
was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  whom  he 
had  been  expecting,  and  by  the  troops  which  he  had 
detached  to  Liege,  he  again  offered  batUe  :  bat 
DOW  he  had  the  superiority  in  namber,  and  Lux- 
embourg had  the  ability  not  only  to  avoid  being 
forced  into  action,  but  to  take  Charleroi  almost  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  allied  army ;  "had  thos  ended 
this  year's  campaign  io  the  Low  ConntriM.  At 
Paris,  Te  Deumt  were  sang,  and  oothiog  was  spo- 
keo  of  but  vietwies ;  bat  it  was  evideot  to  thinking 

1  Killipvw  and  Detavkl  wen  )oiind  milh  Shovcil  ia  tfia  coninkiid 
of  tha  fleet ;  and  both  wbn  luspeclcJ  upon  nrj  gaui  groundi.  "  The 
tm  firai,"  Mjra  Baraet,  "  were  tboaiht  w  iiK)ln«b)e  to  King  Jamei't 
mlaiMU,  that  It  Bade  mmt  iniliraata  that  tbn  kini  wai  ia  tha  haiMU 
tt  thoM  who  intaiidcd  b>  betray  liin  U>  bla  maniaa :  (or,  tbong'h  no 
aiMptiott  ]aj  afainrt  Shorall,  vet  it  wan  nid  he  waa  oul;  put  with 
tha  othar  two  to  gire  loma  repaiation  to  the  commiaiion,  and  Ihat  ha 
waa  MM  againat  twv;  ao  that  ha  coald  neilhtr  hiMlar  aor  du  mj 


men  that  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changing — that 
William  waa  not  disconcerted  or  discouraged — and 
that  Louis,  after  bloody  battles  and  a  most  rniooas 
expenditure,  was  not  able  to  enlamer  the  United 
Provioces.* 

In  another  direction  the  French  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, bat  at  the  same  time  covered  themselvea 
with  infamy.  The  Marshal  Delorges  crossed  the 
Rhina,  and  inveatad  Heidelberg^  the  nnibrtanate 
capital  of  the  hicfclesa  Palatioate,  which  was  taken 
by  storm  and  delirarad  np  to  a  savage  fhry,  to  Inat, 
and  npina.  Nothing  was  respected :  die  ehorchea 
were  piUaged,  Uood  was  shed  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tu*,  the  sanctnary  of  the  tomb  was  invaded,  and  the 
bones  of  the  old  electors  palatine,  of  their  wives 
and  families,  were  torn  from  the  aepnichre  and  scat- 
tered all  abont.  As  the  French  did  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  retain  possession,  they  set  fire  to  the  town  in 
fifky  places  at  once,  and  with  barbarons  waotonnesa 
they  destroyed  or  defaced  innnmernble  works  of 
German  art,  industry,  and  genius.  Louis,  prince 
of  Baden,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces, 
said  that  he  was  come  from  a  war  against  the 
Turks,  to  find  tbat  Freoefamen,  calling  themselves 
Christiana,  conld  be  greater  barbarians  than  the  In- 
fidels.  Bat  Lonis,  the  most  Christian  king,  did  oot 
fiul  to  OTder  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  sing  the  Te 
Deum  for  Uie  captnre  of  Heidelberg,  nor  did  that 
prelate  hesitate  to  obey  the  order.*  Lonis  boasted 
that  this  conquest  would  give  a  frder  entrance  to  his 
troops  into  tiie  heart  of  the  empire ;  but  Delorges 
conld  not  force  the  passage  of  the  Necker,  and, 
after  sustaining  several  repulses,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  into  France.  Beyond  the  Alps  the  allies, 
consisting  of  Savoyards,  Piedraootese,  Spaniards, 
and  a  few  English  under  Schomberg.  and  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  Eugene,  the 
Count  de  Caprara,  ^e  Count  'de  Las  Torres,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Leganez,  were  defeated  on  the  4th 
of  October,  at  Marsaglia,  ia  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
by  the  French,  noder  Catinat.  But  Uiat  marshal 
was  ae  weakened  in  that  hard-fought  battle  as  to  ha 
unaUa  to  do  any  thit^  ebe,  and  the  French  found 
themselves  effectually  shut  out  from  Tario  aod  from 
other  places  which  they  had  expected  to  take  by 
coups  de  main.* 

King  James,  or  the  writer  of  his  Memoirs,  treat- 
ing that  affair  slightingly,  says,  that,  after  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  his  most  Christian  mnjesly,  "to  show 
that  be  was  neither  dejected  nor  disabled  by  that 
loss,  notwithstandiag  the  expense  of  the  war,  gave 
orders  for  rebuilding  as  many  ships  as  had  been 
burned,  which,  in  a  year's  time,  was  done  accord- 
ingly, of  the  same  bulk  and  burden,  to  the  great 
admiratioa  of  the  riches,  power,  and  economy  of  hia 

•  tib  of  WiDfaa,  hr  Da  Foa.— Vghain,  SiMa  da  Lania  XIT.— 
Raliih.—Coka. 

'  The  ntlaiiaate  had  1>een  eroally  deTaitaled  and  Heidelbarg  bom- 
borded  hf  Turenna,  at  tha  ezpreM  order  of  Looia  XIV.,  in  the  jemr 
lASB,  whan  anolheT  Te  J>"»«  had  been  iDnK  at  Paria,  and  a  inedftl 
Btrock  with  the  fataa^MMia  iaaeriptiea,  Kcx  tlirif  rtfit$ium  tit.  Bjr 
lha  tw«  baeabardmanti  Heidelbarr  Caatle,  mm  of  tha  OMet  intarealiuf 
ediflcea  in  Eor^,  etudded  all  orar  inaida  and  oat  with  acnlpture  and 
the  ehoiceat  earring,  wai  defaced  and  more  than  half  rained. 

*  SchualMtg  ratwivad  a  monal  wo  and  in  the  battle,  and  died  for 
Vmiiam,  u  Ua  llubar  had  done  at  the  bulla  vTBotm. 
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■Me.**  This  statemant  is  not  far  from  tbo  troth ; 
kil,  if  William  had  beeo  served  as  be  oagfat  to  have 
IwMittfae  caw  wou)d  hare  beeo  differeot;  at  least 
dwra  ia  reaaon  to  believe  that  if  Russell,  Delaval, 
and  tfae  rest,  had  done  their  duty,  most  of  the  old 
Preach  abipa  would  have  beeo  destroyed,  and  the 
aew  ones  either  baraed  od  the  stocks  or  prevented 
from  getting  to  sea.  Good  plaos  were  formed  by 
Wiltiani  for  this  eod,  but  they  were  all  either  be- 
tiBjad  to  the  enemy  or  frustrated  in  execution  by 
ragaes  sod  cowards.  A  short  time  before  the  battle 
of  LaHi^e  and  the  French  preparatioas  to  iarade 
Eogliod,  William  had  intended  to  make  wi  Mtack 
spoo  Brest,  the  chief  port  which  Louis  had  od  the 
ocean,  sod,  if  he  did  no  more,  to  destroy  all  the 
ibipinng  there.  The  project  was  entirely  his  owo  ; 
be  comrnDDicated  it  to  none  save  some  of  hia  min- 
iMen ;  but  thty  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Freoch 
court.'  After  the  battle  of  La  Uogoe,  the  project 
of  an  attack  npoo  Brest  and  a  descent  on  the  French 
coatt  was  revived,  and  Willinm  proposed  that  it 
should  be  made  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  had 
been  previously  contemplated  ;  and  that  the  fleet 
sbooM  carry  a  land  array  of  10,000  men,  horse  and 
iuot.  It  was  calculated  thnt,  with  this  force,  all  the 
arsenals  and  dockyards  of  France  might  be  destroy- 
ed; and  the  popubir  mind  was  excited  beyond  meas- 
nre.  The  troops  were  embarked  in  transports, 
and  wura  lefk,  unprotected,  to  seek  Admiral  Russell, 
who  was  at  sea;  they,  however,  fell  in  with  the 
Aaet  off  St.  Malo>:  but  then,  instead  of  proceed- 
iog  to  setioB,  they  kwt  lime  in  debates  and  councils 
of  war,  which  are  almost  ever  the  signals  and  the 
canans  of  fiiilure.  As  it  had  happened  before,  and 
as  it  has  repeatedly  happened  since,  more  particu- 
larly io  our  expeditkios  to  the  French  coast,  the  sea 
officers  and  the  land  officers  disagreed,  and  Raasell 
pretended  everything  to  be  difficult  and  dungeroas; 
aod  after  the  troops  had  been  on  board  for  some 
four  or  five  days,  he  bronght  them  back  without 
duing  any  thing.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
the  English  fleet  lay  inactive,  not  even  giviug  con- 
voy Io  the  merchant  vessels,  some  of  which  had 
been  detained  in  port,  with  their  cargoes  on  board, 
for  many  months.  Bat  the  French,  in  the  mean 
while,  bad  made  immense  exertions  ;  new  ships  of 
war  were  lannched,  oU  ones  repaired,  and,  by  the 
month  of  May,  they  had  effected  what  was  always 
a  difficult  and  critical  point — the  juneUon  nf  their 
flwt  from  Tnolon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  that 
^  Brest,  on  the  ocean.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  (1693)  the  English  government  prom- 
ised a  convoy  to  the  fleet  of  merchaDtraeo  destined 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  and  which 
was  then  called  the  "Smyrna  fleet."  But  when  the 
appointed  moment  came,  ministers  represented  that, 
on  acconot  of  the  immense  value  of  the  property 
eiiri»rled,  those  trading  vessels  must  wait  for  a 

1  Pall  J  lafU,  Meaiein,  with  fecnuwnti  h  Appradts.  Lord  Rnchf  ■- 
»T.  wmai^  aoo  of  ChaaMllsr  CImreadon,  and  on«  of  Queen  Vttxy't  diB' 
ifml  udM,  wu  aoMWf  tboN  who  corrMpofiiled  with  King  Jamet. 
'  WWb  I  va«  hK  at  Pari*,  I  hw  ia  the  Scotch  ODUc(a  there,  a  tatlar 
VkA  Inriiffr  la  Kiat  lanca,  wntiaa  n  aflk,  which,  fnw  the 
famaf  llM  piaea,h«l  baaa  Me  iaitfe  o/a  ■MMoa'*  ileMactcr;  aad  I 
vMtaUdM  mfaAhanofUabtian  inihi  hooaa."— Jlsfrjavl*. 


stronger  convoy  Uiao  that  which  had  beeo  prepared; 
and  in  the  month  of  February  new  excnaes  were 
made,  and  they  did  not  sail  until  the  French  had 
got  into  the  best  possible  position  for  capturing  or 
destroying  them.  Burnet  says,  decidedly,  that  the 
Jacobite  spies  were  busy  on  this  occasion.'  The 
convoy.  consiBting  of  twenty-three  men-of-war,  was 
put  under  the  command  of  Rooke,  who  sailed  at  the 
end  of  May  with  nearly  400  merchantmen.*  On 
the  17th  of.JQne  be  discovered  the  united  French 
fleet  io  Lagos  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Rooke 
tacked  abont,  while  the  merchants  fled,  as  their 
fears  Idrove  them ;  a  great  many  of  Utem  sticking 
still  close  to  him."  In  a  raoning  fight  one  Ei^lish 
man'of-war  aod  one  Dutch  were  bamed,  two  Dutch 
were  taken ;  and  nf  the  merchaotmen  aboat  forty 
of  the  richest  were  captured,  and  a  like  nnnrfwr 
destroyed — the  residne  getting  into  Faro,  St.  Luc^ 
Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue 
Rooke  very  far,  but  let  him  get  into  Madeira, 
whence  he  arrived  in  Ireland  without  further  acci- 
dent. De  Tourville,  who  commanded  the  Freoch 
fleet,  was  foiled  in  bo  attempt  upon  Cadiz  Bay  ;  but 
he  insulted  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  coast,  from 
Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  de  Oat,  braved  some  En- 
glish  and  Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga,  Alicante,  and 
other  places,  and  then  retunied  in  triumph  to  Tou- 
lon. By  this  most  evident  mismanagement  and 
treachery,  the  whole  English  nation  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  gloom  and  dejectioo,  aod  the  eom- 
menfinl  interest  received  a  terrible  blow.* 

In  the  coarse  of  these  eveots  the  nuosual  tran- 
quillity Scotiand  was  disturbed  by  plots  and  con- 
spiracies for  restoring  a  dynasty  wUch  had  been  a 
cnrse  to  the  conntry.  There  are  instances  of  ■ 
romantic  and  chivalroas  kiyalty ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  Jacobites  of  ScoUand  were  as  selfish 
as  were  the  heads  of  that  party  in  England.  We 
have  mentioned  the  ap|»rently  quiet  settiemeot  in 
1669.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
spring  of  1690,  and  King  William's  ignnrance 
Scottish  aflhirs,  aod  idle  advice  pven  to  him .  por- 

1  Oae  of  tha  etaodiar  laatnotioo*  of  Xinff  Jaaiea  ta  ih*  Nna-Jnmn 
and  aueh  miniaten  of  the  tetabliihcd  church  ai  adhered  to  him,  and 
plotted  or  intriised  for  hiai,  waa— **  That  exact  arcoaata  be  eeat  of  lha 
fleat,  bow  lha  prajMntiau  fa  en,  Ac  . .  ■  That  hi*  B^eaty  kaow  who 
Bomwaaja,  what  Aipa  a»  oct.aod  thatrwatjaaa."— Jiaqitoaaa,  Siala 
Papara.  Dalrjmpla  taauiia '*  At  tha  clarir  wan  apnad  amy 
whera  orar  lha  coaiitrf ,  11  wat  iaipaaaibla  for  bin  to  am  ploy  baUar  id> 
tellisenem.** 

■  The  admimU  Shavall,  Killigraw,  aad  Dalmral,  with  »mf  ahipa  oC 
the  hn*,  accnmtiaaied  Roohe  aoma  fifty  leaf  uea  iMith  of  Uahaut.  and 
DO  lha  fith  of  Jane  ratunwd  northwaid,  beliavinK,  or  prBlending  tn  be- 
liara,  that  Rooke  and  hii  taaivj  wera  aafe.  and  that  tha  French  fleet 
ware  at  Braat,  intending  to  make  a  deaeaat  aa  tha  Engliah  ooail.  "  It 
waa  mm  diScnli,"  •a3ri  Dalrjinple,  "  fur  the  Engliih  to  fct  tntelli- 
|«Dca  from  Franoe,  becaaas  they  c<Hi1d  get  it  nlj  Id  the  torn  en  im  way 
of  paying  apiaa,  than  for  the  French  to  get  intelligenea  from  England, 
where  the  graataat  aad  ineaneM  equally,  from  the  idea  of  aerriag  tha 
late  hing,  preaaad  forward  to  giie  intelligence  for  noibing."  Infbraa* 
tioD  aboQi  De  Tuorrille'i  tailing  bad,  hoaevar,  bean  raoeivad  in  Eng- 
land by  meana  of  a  latter  which  coold  ha  trnnad,  and  which  laeloar4 
a  liatflf  the  French  ah>|«.  Thia  oummanicaticB  waa  ahmn  pablicljr 
at  the  conneil-^MMnl :  but,  thmagh  BeglicaBce  oc  tiaacharj,  the  warn* 
ing  wma  thrown  away. 

>  Barnet. — Ralph.— Coke. — Life  of  Jamet. — The  only  nittmpi  nada 
thia  year  to  retritTe  the  honnr  of  our  Bag  waa  tnada  by  ComniMlota 
BenLow — the  rmigh  and  brave  crid  Beabow,  whote  aaraa  ia  ttill  vanci^ 
alad  by  Britith  tailora.  He  appratad  off  SL  Ifaln'k  a4th  an  Inaif  nifi- 
cant  aqaadnn,  daatroyad  aoma  pfftataaia,  aad  banbaidad  lha  tawa  be 
thiaa  dajt. 
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poaely  or  for  factions  endi,  contribotect  to  make  the 
flesaioD  an  anpleaaaat  one.  But  the  greatest  apple 
of  diflcord  grew  out  of  the  king's  promoting  Lord 
Melville,  at  the  expense  of  his  competitor,  Sir 
James  Montgomery,  a  hot-hended,  daring  man.  Id 
the  Scottish  remouBtrance  of  grievances,  drawn  up 
•t  the  Revolution,  the  firat  article  was  directed 
■gainst  the  Lords  of  ArtieleSt  s  body  which  had 
used  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  which  had 
notononily  made  the  estates  or  parliament  a  mere 
mockery  as  fiir  as  the  righta  of  the  people  were 
concerned.  The  said  article  stated,  that  *'The 
estates  of  Scothnd  do  represent  that  the  committee 
of  pkrliament  called  The  Articles  is  a  great  griev- 
ance to  the  nation,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  bnt  such  as  are  freely  chosen 
by  the  estates  to  prepare  motionH  and  overtures  that 
are  first  made  in  the  House."  William  had  author- 
ized the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  his  lord  high  commis- 
sioner for  Scotland,  to  reform  and  regulate  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles;  but  he  hod  been  told  that  to 
consent  to  their  abolition  would  be  fatal  to  his  pre- 
rogntive,  and  he  refused  to  do  more  than  modify. 
'When,  however,  he  was  informed  of  the  ttrent  beats 
excited  by  this  refusal,  he  iostmcted  Hamilton  to 
concede  to  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  nobles, 
knights,  and  bargesses,  conjointly  the  choice  of  a 
committee  of  eleven,  each  to  be  chosen  monthly,  or 
ofteoer  if  they  thought  lit ;  and  to  enable  the  par- 
liament to  take  the  initiative  in  bills,  and  to  tnke  any 
matters  into  consideration  which  had  been  rejected 
by  this  new  committee  of  articles.  But  the  Scot- 
tish patriots,  with  spirit  and  with  wisdom,  refused 
to  accept  of  a  mere  modificRtlon,  and  called  aloud 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  so  nnconetitutional  a  body, 
demanding  the  assimilation  of  their  parliament  to 
that  of  England,  which  had  never  known  the  weight 
of  that  foul  incnbns.  But  the  reluctance  of  Will- 
him  continued,  and  this  now  threw  the  periiament 
into  a  very  bad  humor.  Like  angry  men,  the  pa- 
triots proceeded  to  violent  and  unwise  measures. 
A  bill  Was  brought  in  of  a  retro-active  kind,  by 
wtueh  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  would 
have  been  administered  to  in  excess.  It  proposed 
to  incapacitate  for  any  public  trust  or  employment 
whatsoever  all  those  persons  who  in  the  former 
evil  government  had  been  grievous  to  the  nation, 
together  with  all  those  who  had  shown  disaffection 
to  the  late  happy  change."  The  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner Hamilton  very  properly  refused  the  royal 
assent  to  this  bill.  The  Scottish  pnrlinment  then 
set  up  a  right  to  appoint  the  judges  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ordered  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  By  the  posi- 
tive orders  of  William,  this  bill  whs  rejected  also. 
Anotlier  bill  was  introduced  for  repealing  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  which  was  first  passed  in  1669,  and 
which  gave  the  crowo  a  rotnt  absolute  authority 
over  the  church  and  the  religious  worship  of  the 
people.  Here  again  William  refused  the  royal  as- 
sent, not  because  he  wished  to  maintain  the  law  as 
It  stood,  but  becnnae  the  repeal  plainly  contempla- 
ted the  renewal  of  the  old  Presbyterian  absolutism 
and  intoleraoce.  But  early  in  this  session  he  con- 
fented  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  which  the 


mass  of  the  Scottisb  people  regarded  as  the  great- 

'  est  boon  conferred  by  the  Revolution.  Butthe  par- 
liament, not  satisfied  with  Iwing  rid  of  the  bishops, 

j still  insisted  oo  appointing  the  judges;  and  they 
passed  a  resolution,  that  it  v<rae  illegal  for  the  judges 
named  by  the  aovereign  to  continue  on  their  seats. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  judges  in  commission  were 
commanded  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  privy 
council,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fbrmeot  Hamil- 
ton adjourned  the  parliament.  A  violent  remoo- 
strance  was  puUisbed  hf  the  leaden,  and  then  many 
men  of  opposite  priaciplea,  Whigs  and  Toriea,  Epia- 
copalians  and  Presbyterians,  united  in  dark  cabals  and 
intrigues  for  the  resforataooof  Janwai  who  was  rep- 
resented oo  all  hands  as  being  to  abject  and  weak 
as  to  be  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing.  Sir  James 
Montgomery  was  at  the  head  of  the  discontented 
Whigs,  and  he  connected  himself  with  the  discon- 
tented heads  of  the  Whig  party  in  England,  corre- 
sponding at  the  same  time  with  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Germains.  Bnt  by  this  Hme  there 
were  scarcely  any  public  men  in  Scotland  upon 
whom  William  could  rely :  even  Hamilton,  his  com- 
missioner, was  disaffected,  because  he  thought  bis 
merits  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded:  and 
Lord  Melville,  who  was  put  in  his  place,  was  weak 
and  credulous.  The  dukes  of  Atbol  and  Queens- 
berry,  the  lords  Annandale,  Breadalbane,  Batear- 
ras,  and  Middleton,  were  thorough-going  Jac<^ites, 
and  the  last-named  of  these  noblemen,  the  Eari  of 
Middleton,  went  over  to  France  this  year.  And." 
says  Burnet,  "it  was  believed  he  was  sent  by  a 
great  body  among  us,  with  a  proposition,  which, 
had  he  had  the  Bssurance  to  have  made,  and  they 
the  wisdom  to  have  accepted,  might  have  much  in- 
creased our  factions  and  jealousies.  It  was,  that 
King  James  should  offer  to  resign  his  title  in  favor 
of  his  son,  and  likewise  to  send  him  to  be  bred  in 
England,  nnder  the  direction  of  parliament,  till  he 
should  be  of  age;  but  I  could  never  hear  that  he 
ventured  on  this  advice."^ 

The  person  who  was  truest  to  his  trust  and  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  had  helped 
to  make,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  now,  by  the  ele- 
vation of  his  fiither.  Master  of  Stair.  Dalrymple, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  coin- 
niooly  designated  as  "Secretary  Stair,"  or  "the 
secretary,"  was  at  least  ns  able  ns  he  was  true  ;  lie 
was,  in  fact,  the  coolest  and  most  sagacious  politician 
in  the  kingdom ;  bnt  an  unfortunate  event  had  cover- 
ed him  with  odium.  This  was  the  incident  com- 
monly known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Gleoco."   Although  they  bad  ceased  any 

>  Bunat  mddi :  "  In  aiwthvr  ha  wamaiei  beti«r.  Whn  Kiag 
jAtntt  thought  ihe  InTMtoa  Awn  Nunnaiidy,  tha  fonnar  yaar,  wu  ao 
well  IsFd,  thai  ha  •ramed  nat  In  appreheiK)  it  could  iiiitc«TT7,  bo  had 
piwiiared  a  dertarntioo,  of  which  aoma  copiaii  came  onr.  He  promiavd 
Duthing  in  it,  anil  pardonad  nobodr  by  it ;  but  he  apoka  is  tha  Ujla  of 
s  eoniiiieroT,  who  thoaght  ha  waa  inuleT,  and  tberafora  wonld  limil 
hiroielf  hj  ao  pratniwt,  but  anch  ai  ware  enaeci*«d  in  genenl  words, 
which  night  bo  artarward  expoandad  at  plcaaare.  Thie  wu  much 
blamed,  etcn  hj  hit  own  portf,  who  {bought  that  thajr  thrnwlvea 
were  niit  enongh  tacnrad  bj  «o  lixse  a  declanuion :  ao  the  Earl  of  Miil- 
dletoii.  upon  hii  going  oiar,  pmcund  one  of  another  itrain,  which,  aa 
farai  worda  pitild  ifo,  gare  allcuntcnt;  for  he  promised  ever;  ibing, 
and  pordoued  all  pamiH.  Hia  party  got  ihiainto  their  hauda.  I  nw  « 
rapj  of  il,  and  tha/ wiltad  fur  a  fitoccaiicn  tapBblMiitlothcBUiaa.*' 
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TcTT  Bctire  opflrnltonB  since  the  denth  of  Dundee 
II  Killikreokie.  the  HigblModera  had  not  luid  down 
their  amu.  The  Lord  Breadnlbnne,  who  bad  pro- 
pped a  acbeme  of  the  same  sort  before,  seut  a  plan 
fur  KttliDg  the  Highlands  to  Secretary  Stair,  who 
wuittendini;  King  William  in  Flanders.  Breadal- 
bane  proposed  that  a  general  pardon,  and  c£l2,000, 
iiioald  be  given  to  the  Highlanders,  aed  that  pen- 
Kmn  ahould  be  offered  to  their  chiefs,  upon  coodi- 
tuo  of  their  holding  4000  of  their  ciiinsmen  in 
readineu  to  resist  any  invasion  from  France.'  This 
plio  was  readily  adopted  by  AVilliam,  and  Breadal- 
U&e  brought  the  treaty  almost  to  a  conclusion.  A 
procUmation  waa  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1691,  de- 
ciiriug  that  all  the  rebels  or  insurgents  who  took  the 
ouha  to  the  new  government  before  the  first  of 
January,  1693,  ahoold  be  pardoned  by  hia  majesty. 
Bat  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  either  from  euvy  or 
some  Mher  motive,  thwarted  Breadalbane  and  Dal- 
rjmpie,  sending  schemes  of  his  own  into  the  High- 
tuxlj;  and  the  chiefs*  played  a  double  game,  writing 

'  Oi  iKc  Uth  of  Janr,  Secrctarj  Stiir  wruta  to  BrsaJalbane 

(lie  canp      FlmnJcn  t — "  Do  not  iTonljIe  yunnrlf  with  aoj  dii- 
ranftBTDU  fan  m*j  Me  dctiKucd  kgainit  jiia.    Bj  Ifaa  king-'i  letter 
'■a tit  nancii  joa  will  we  be  hath  itoppeJ  all  h'niililiee  againit  ihe 
H'l  '.iuijtn,  till  he  loey  hear  from  jnn,  and  that  your  time  lie  elapied 
* fli  oioiing  lo  aoiQe  iMue.  which  I  do  nnt  B[i|irehenJ  ;  for  there 
\  CBot  airtliiag  ta  theoa. .  .  .  But  if  Ihe;  will  \ir  dibJ,  Ifeftira  Lam- 
ut,  ■ill  rcfant  ii  -,  for  the  anny  will  tw  alluwed  to  to  into  Ibe 
Hi^'.iaadi.  which  taane  ihirat  »>  much  for.  anil  the  frii^atci  will  attack 
'.tr&  but  1  have  ao  much  copfiJecce  of  jnur  coniturt  and  capaciiy,  to 
11' iKtBi  tn  the  ipmiad  ihey  etand  on,  that  I  think  theee  •appoeiiioiiii 
nil.   1  joar  iiuinictton*."— DaJrym^e,  App«adii. 

'  Banwt  mcQtiona,  aa  a  fiirt.  Ihe  eitrrmeljr  prubable  circumitunce 
lb>  Hi|ihlBD4lrr«  bclicrrd  that  Ihe  nohlenicn  inlemled  tnjieep  Ihe 
^  (en     the  tfMMj  10  iheiuMlTaa.   '-Than  U  ■  tradiiiuo,  that 


to  King  James  for  bis  permission  to  make  the  treaty, 
which  they  promised  to  break  as  soon  as  it  should 
suit  his  interests,  and  to  King  William  to  awaken 
jealousies  and  misgivings  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
ministers  io  Sotland,  not  excepting  Lord  Breadal- 
bane, who  was  mansging  the  treaty  for  him,'  nor 

wben  Lord  Nollinghaiii  afterward  wrnte  to  Lord  Breadalbane  tn  ro> 
count  for  the  XIS.I'OO  which  had  Iwen  niven  htm  lu  be  diiideit  among 
the  Hifhlauden,  he  anewered — Mj  lord,  the  IIi)cht.indi  are  quiet ;  the 
monrj  ia  (pent ;  and  Uiia  ii  the  beat  wbj  of  aocoUDlinf  between 
Trie  nda. " — Dalrymplt , 

1  In  a  letier,  dated  in  Septemlwr  (IWl),  the  ae<^retary,  (till  in  th« 
Low  Coantriei.  tella  Breadalbane  ihai  he  bai  been  accuMid  of  tampei^ 
iny  with  the  Iliifhlandera  fur  King  Jamee.  "  Nobodj,"  nyi  Stair, 
"  believe*  your  lurdihip  rnpable  uf  doing  a  thing  *u  baae,  or  that  yon 
cuuld  lielieve  there  cuuld  be  any  ncrttt  in  your  trralitM,  where  there 
were  to  man;  ill  eyei  apon  yiinr  procet^diogi ;  but  the  irath  will  alwajt 
hold  fatt.  The  king  it  not  *oon  ehaken.  ...  I  have  beard  there  ar« 
endearora  uiing  to  make  ihe  Ilightander*  either  own  Ihtit  bait  ttrmt 
at  promiftd  by  your  lordthip,  or  elee  to  declare  their  pencefulneti  did 
not  pnmed  on  jonr  account,  or  fur  jrmir  negiitiaii'in,  bot  faecauee  of  lha 
endeavon  of  olhera.  I  am  not  ready  to  belicTe  iheae  prijecia  will  haTt 
great  elTect.  l.et  not  any  thing  diacourn^e  you,  but  IiplieTe  all  theae 
dericei  will  tend  to  magnify  yunr  nemca  when  yon  finiah  yuur  under- 
taking." In  a  letter  written  a  few  daji  after  thin,  the  accTFiary  telli 
hii  lordafaip,  "  There  wanti  no  endearon  to  render  you  autpicinu*  la 
the  king ;  but  he  aiked  what  proof  there  wai  fur  Ihe  iururnation !  and 
bid  oie  lell  you  to  go  on  iu  your  buiineu ;  the  beat  erideiice  of  liua^r- 
ity  waa  Ihe  bnoging  that  mailer  quickly  to  a  conrluaion.  We  nnw  wnnl.l 
fain  fani7  the  time  ii  tuu  lung,  and  that  it  will  be  abuied  in  the  inte- 
lini  hy  ihuae  who  intend  not  to  take  Ibe  allegiance,  but  tii  came  duwn 
to  debauch  the  Low  Countriee,  and  iniult  the  gorernnient."  And 
•gain,  ID  a  letter  dated  Ihe  3d  of  Deremlier,  the  lecretary  exrilsi  mil 
more  ilrongly  Breailalliane'a  deiire  uf  revenge,  and  even  pledgee  him- 
lelf  that  thai  [uuiun  (hall  be  gratified.  Aficr  ipeaking  nf  lunio  mili- 
tary preparaliona  againil  the  claiii,  he  laje.  "  I  am  nut  changed  ai  to 
the  expediency  of  duing  thinga  by  the  eniieit  meani,  and  at  leiaure  ; 
but  the  mudiieii  of  Iheaa  peuple,  and  Ihtir  Mnpatrfulitttl  to  yon,  make* 
me  plainly  eee  there  ii  no  rcckuuing  un  them,  but  deltndm  eil  Carthago, 
.  ,  .  Manuel,  Glengarry,  and  all  uf  them,  have  written  letleia.  and 
taken  pain*  to  make  it  believed  that  all  you  did  wai  far  the  iulareil  ol 
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[Book  IX. 


SeeretHry  Stair,  who  Mems  oever  to  hmwe  deptrtod 
a  line's  breadth  from  his  hatred  to  the  House  of 
Stuart  Breadalbnae  tbea  proposed  a  oew  scbeme. 
and  it  appears  to  be  proved,  beyond  qoestion,  that 
both  Dalrymple  and  Kiog  William  aaaeDted  to  it. 
This  was  to  treat  the  HighlaoderSi  who  still  held  out 
in  dieir  gleos  and  raountaios,  like  wild  beasts,  aad  to 
practice  apoo  them  that  sort  of  execution  which 
was  quaintly  called  in  Scotland  *' letters  of  lire  aod 
sword"— an  inhuman  weapoDtbotaaoctiooed  by  the 
old  laws  of  that  eonatty  against  attainted  rebels. 
The  order  waa  Mat  dpwo  to  the  privy  coaocil  at 
Ediabnrgb,  which  appointed  a  eommittea  to  carry 
it  into  esecntion,  and  allotted  money  and  other  ne- 
cessaries for  the  purpose.  Breadalbane,  TariMt, 
and  the  Marqnis  of  Arfiyle  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  king's  troops,  flattering  themselves,  it  is 
suspected,  with  the  prospect  of  part  of  the  rebel 
chiefs*  estates.  But  those  Jacobites  yielded  oo  the 
approach  of  the  danger,  and  they  all  harried  in  to 
take  the  oaths  to  King  William,  with  the  jingle  ex- 
ception of  Macdooald  of  Gleoco,  ao  hereditary  en- 
emy of  my  Lord  Breadalbane.  Burnet  says  that 
'>  these  Macdoaalds  of  Gleoco  were  believed  gnilQr 
of  much  robbery,  and  maoy  murders ;  and  so  had 
gained  too  much  by  their  [ulfering  war  to  be  easily 
bronght  to  give  it  over;"  and  k  more  recent  histo- 
rian affirma  that  Secretary  Dalrymple  thought  that 
mercy  would  be  thrown  away  upon  them*  beeanae 
they  had  been  in  the  irredaimaUe  habit  of  making 
incorsioDB  into  the  low  countries  for  plnnder,  and 
because  he  had  himself  obtained  a  pardon  for  them 
from  King  William,  when,  one  of  the  clan  having 
discovered  his  accomplices  in  a  crime,  the  rest  had 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  every  man  of  the  tribe  had 
stabbed  him  with  a  dirk,  Glenco,  the  chieftain,  giv- 
ing the  first  blow."'  But  all  this  was  Highland  law 
aod  Highland  usage;  and  if  the  misdoings  of  the 
Macdonalda  had  been  tenfold  greater,  the  govern- 
ment would  still  he  inexcusable  for  the  detestable 
teansections  which  followed.  Upon  the  last  day  of 
December — the  last  day  to  which  the  proclamatioo 
of  pardon  eitoided — tha  old  chief  went  to  Fort 
WUUam  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  Bat  the  of- 
ficer in  command  refused  to  administer  tbem,  alledg- 
ing  that  he  was  not  a  civil  magistrate,  Macdonald 
then  repaired  to  Inverary;  but  the  journey  was 
rough  and  the  weather  stormy,  and  he  did  not  reach 

King  JaiMi.  Therafon,  lank  «,  and  jtn  ttwll  be  ntiilM  of  jovr 
nvangs."  Bat  Braadiltam,  who  wh  inditpataUj  tha  moM  foiltj 
pvl 7,  it  lappnaad  to  hwjt  kkd  a  4ouU«  object — to  gnUifr  bU  own  re- 
nnga  fat  old  fends  aod  nemt  Wtariu,  aod  to  render  Rini  William 
odiotia  to  the  Highlanden,  hf  ana  aad  tha  aaioe  btow.  And  other  evil 
paaaione  and  other  men'i  intereata  placed  int«  kia  hand*.  At^\*,  for 
aiBMpIct  who  eacaffed  to  eoOpaiata  with  him,  waa  qnnmlinf  at  Ifae 
tiBo  with  aeTcnl  of  the  dan*  aboU  tenitory  aod  feudal  rif  hta,  and 
had  Kith  difficulty  hem  bniaght  iaio  the  Mheme  of  a  paoiKeaiioo  bj 
MWj  and  anicaHa  weana ;  whilo  aoaa  of  the  ctasa  bad  batraTod  hi* 
lathar  atid  aant  him  to  the  Mock. 

t  Dalrymple,  Mamrit*.  It  it  alio  f>fd  that  the  nan  of  Qlmeo  bad 
lirtiofiijabed  Iheaaalves  in  the  two  precading  reiyne  by  tfaair  cro- 
•Itiea  OB  the  CoreUBteia  and  CwneitniaDi,  who  were  aocoitomod  to 
yutifj  lhair  ratanf*  by  taite  of  Scriptnre.  la  all  diraetioM  we  And 
itnBff  pMaioaa  at  moA,  anapt  in  Ktot  William,  wba  had  aaam,  and 
who  wai  cartaialy  sot  fabod-lhiraty  on  any  other  oeearioB.  Still,  how* 
ever,  it  i*  prolMble  that,  witboat  bimself  laltling  the  mode  to  be  pnr- 
•oed.  he  may  have  been  led  to  believe  that  n  euildea  and  Hgonnif 
an  niKbt  haTa  a  baiHrftcial  eAot  ipan  the  mt  of  tha  Highlaad 


that  town  till  two  or  three  days  after  the  prescribed 
Ist  of  January.  The  sherifi*  of  the  county,  how- 
ever, after  some  scruples,  administered  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  King  William,  and  then  the  chief 
returned  to  his  native  valley  of  Glenco  which  runs 
between  lofty  moaotaios.  It  was  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  proclamation ;  and  a 
warrant,  as  we  believe  apoo  a  misrepreseotatioo  of 
circumstBDces,  waa  procured  from  King  William^ 
signed  both  above  and  below  with  his  own  baud,  for 
proceeding  to  ezecntioDi  which  meant  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  litUe  elan.  Even  before  the  expiratioii 
of  Uie  term  allowed,  Seeretary  Stair  eratomplated 
extreme  meaanres.  Writing  from  London  to  Lord 
Breadalbanei  on  the  3d  of  December,  he  saye— 
"  I  am  oonvinced  it  is  neither  your  fault,  nor  caa 
any  prejudice  arise  to  their  majesties'  service  by  the 
change  of  measures,  but  only  ruin  to  the  Highland- 
ers. ...  I  do  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  the  frnnknesa 
of  your  offer.  I  thtok  the  clan  Macdooald  must  be 
rooted  out.  ....  But  for  this,  Leven  and  Argyle'e 
regiment,  with  two  more,  would  have  been  gone  t» 
Flanders.  Now  all  stops.  .  .  .  God  knows  whether 
the  dCl2,000  sterling  had  been  bettor  employed  to 
settle  the  Highlands  or  to  ravage  them;  bnt  sioco 
we  will  make  diem  desperate.  I  think  we  should 
root  them  out  before  they  can  get  that  help  they 
depend  upon.  Their  doing,  after  they  got  King 
James*a  allowance  (permission)  is  worse  than  their 
obatioaey ;  for  these  who  lay  down  arms  at  his  com- 
mand will  take  them  up  by  his  warrant."  Dalrym- 
ple instructed  the  military  how  to  proceed  and  take 
them  by  surprise.  He  informed  Colonel  Leving- 
stone,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  that 
such  as  had  not  taken  the  oaths  by  the  time  limited 
ohould  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  indem- 
nity and  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  But  there 
was  an  article  in  mitigation  to  this  effect: — '"In  or- 
der the  rebels  may  not  think  themselves  desperate, 
we  allow  you  to  give  terms  and  quarters :  but  in  this 
manner  only,  that  chieftaios  and  heritors,  or  leaders, 
be  prisoners  of  war,  their  lives  only  safe,  and  all 
other  ^iogs  in  mercy :  the  eommnoity  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiaoeei  dee.,  to  have  qbartor  end  indem- 
nity for  dieir  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  be  protected 
from  the  aoldiers."  But  a  few  days  after,  the  sec- 
retary, writing  again  to  Leviogstone*  says—**  Just 
now,  my  Lord  Argyle  tells  me  that  Glenco  bath  not 
taken  the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice.  JR  u  a  great 
work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting  out  that  damna- 
ble sect,  the  worst  of  the  Highlanders.  The  winter 
is  the  only  season  in  which  we  are  sore  the  High- 
Innders  can  not  escape  us."  And,  on  the  very  same 
day  (the  11th  of  Jaouary)  Secretary  Sttiir  got  the 
king's  signature  and  counter-signature  to  a  new  or> 
der.  in  which,  after  directions  about  the  treatment 
of  the  clans  who  had  submitted,  occur  these  fotnl 
words : — If  the  tribe  of  Glenco  can  well  be  sepa- 
rated flvm  the  rest,  it  will  be  a  proper  vindication 
of  puUic  justice  to  extirpate  Ouit  teet  of  thievea." 
Nor  did  the  seeretary  stop  here :  on  the  16th  of 
January,  in  forwarding  some  new  and  merciful  in- 
structions he  sayi^**  Bnt  for  a  just  example  of  ven- 
geance, I  eatreat  Ae  thieving  tribe  of  Olenco  be 
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rooied  ogt  to  porpose."    On  the  30th  be  writes  to 
Colooel  UtII,  the  commaoder  of  Fort  William — 
Pnf)  wbeD  the  thiog  concerning  Gleoco  is  resok- 
ed,  )K  it  be  secret  amd  sudden  :  better  not  meddle 
with  them  than  not  to  parpose."    And  Bgaio,  in 
mother  dispatch  to  LeviDgatone  (ibe  secretnry'a 
nindotoftlHTe  been  ioflained  by  some  PresbyteriaD 
fiiDtticinii),  be  aaya — I  hope  the  soldiera  will  not 
timbls  the  goTemmeot  with  prisoners."   Id  the 
flioBth  <^  Febrmry,  when  old  Macdonahl  believed 
fcimislf  aJe  «i  1^  oaths,  two  oompanies  of  stddiers, 
comaMaded  by  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  dd- 
ds  la  the  wife  of  one  of  tbe  old  chiefs  ions,  march- 
ed op  die  TsUey,  and  took  qtmrtere  amiHig  the  clan, 
lot  SI  enemies  bnt  as  friends.   The  soldiers  were 
Higbhaders  like  tbeanselves.    They  remained  in 
nlley  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then  rose  in  the 
sifht-tiine  to   bntcber  their  Dosuspectiog  boats. 
Tbirtj-«gfat  men  of  the  clan  were  murdered  in 
their  ^ep,  and  tbe  rest  would  have  shared  the 
aime  bte  bnt  for  ^e  alarm  given  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  toas,  who  overheard  one  of  the  soldiers  say- 
ing to  another,  that  he  liked  not  the  work — that  he 
bd  Dot  eonrsge  to  kill  them  so..     This  maasacre," 
mjB  Bnmeti  *•  raised  a  migh^  ontcry,  and  was  pub- 
Uied  by  tbe  French  in  their  ganettes.  and  by  the 
Jmbttes  in  their  Ubeb,*  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the 
Ub^s  gsremmeirt,  as  cruel  and  barbarons ;  thoDgh 
is  an  odMr  instances,  it  bad  appeared  that  his  own 
iscKastions  were  gentle  and  mild,  rather  to  an  ex- 
Mas.  The  king  sent  orders  to  inquire  into  tbe  mat- 
ter: bot  when  the  letters  writ  upon  this  business 
were  all  examined,  which  I  myself  read,  it  ai^>ear- 
ed  that  so  maoy  were  invoWed  in  the  matter  that 
the  kiBg*s  gentleness  prevailed  on  him  to  a  fault, 
tad  be  contented  himself  with  dismissing  only  the 
Muter  of  Stair  from  his  service."    Stair  was  soon 
nAnplojed;  and  the  Highlaodera,  who  could  not 
•r  wimki  not  aiSt  the  evidence,  continued  to  associate 
hisi  sad  Wilfiam  as  the  real  authors  of  tbe  bloody 
deed.' 

Wilfiam  returned  {rem  tbe  continent  in  Ae 
Booth  of  Naweniber,  at  a  moment  when  |dota  and 
coetfriracies,  scnne  new,  some  old,  were  on  foot  in 
Eofknd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    He  soon  made  an 

>  W«  mmj  iaigm  of  tha  JacubitM'  Hcoonu  bj  that  gina  in  ih*  Lifa 
rfJiaM}->*Tb»kiBC^fnM^Maa  ■lUrwmlsiMd  toMhsU,  who, 
Vwkjvif  4wra  llMirUMud  pmaimirtolIvsptiMablr,  were  m- 
•md  al  1mm  of  indeiDaitr  mmi  proUction ;  j«t,  contrarT  to  that,  by 
n  win,  •hieh  Nam  hiDwalf  woaU  Imt*  had  m  homr  of,  ths  Prine* 

Onop  niwniaiiiUil  om  Coioofl  Hill  and  LiaaUHat-eolgMl  UmdU- 
t«  la  ^  Gfeneo  to  death,  sod  all  tha  mlaa  of  fail  liaa,  aot  eicaadinf 
tanstt:  mccofitnglj  tha  old  gaattaoMa  waa  inhamaolr  m ordered  ia 
k-t  M,  ud  Mat  of  tlM  nonber  moat  by riiaraaalr  Iratcharad  in  cold 
Uaod  bj  tim  MMiara,  who  wafa  paaoeabljr  qaaitaiad  ia  tboaa  p«na,  at 
t  liaa  ilmj  laatf  aqtoetad  aach  a  treatnaat,  haTing  all  of  then  either 
■ikaa  the  feaaaSt  of  tbe  inaiBBity,  or  had  protactioD  ia  their  pocketa, 
«U  fin  thoaa  oadar  iha  cata  aad  nhfeaid  af  thair  (ovaraMBt  It 
bM4 1«  iw^aa  ilia  Piiaoa  of  Oraaya  «mU  afprahand  daoger 
tarh  a  ha^fol  at  paapla ;  bat  wliathaT  be  tbo^bt  Ihia  aaToritjr 
fettarj  to  tanify  othara,  or  that  tw  had  anna  paRiealar  piqva  agaf net 
tM  etaa.  na  moavtaia :  tat  oillMr  af  thoaa  raiaon  (lia  fvobabla) 
•M  ■  aaUaM  Matia*,  aceariiaf  to  Ua  »anli^,  la  do  as  inhiiHu  a 

*  h  tppeaia  Boat  caitain  that  the  mott  arimfMl  fuxtr  waa  Laid 
lMiUbaae,wMwas«ankaaa>atohatahadalovfaad  with  Mae- 
BaiMt  a^  that  ka  wia  auioaa  balk  to  fralUy  Me  o«a  re- 
■nft,  aad  la  miilai  WilUaB  adioaa  to  all  the  HigUandan ;  that  b« 
•w  ep  to  Umiim  am  poipoaa,  and  got  Iba  Ua|  to  lifn  ud  wontai^ 
^  iLa  laitams  Mdar  is  s  hsnj. 


almost  entire  change  in  the  officers  of  government, 
going  back  to  the  Whigs,  although  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  their  intrigues  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains.  Hie  principle  of  action  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  be  faithful,  and  to 
remove  those  fears  of  a  counter- re volutKin,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  the  iniideliry  of  many  of 
them.  He  knew  that  kind  of  human  nature,  and 
was  fully  aware  ^t,  if  they  found  it  more  profitable 
and  more  safe  to  serve  him  than  King  James,  he 
might  count  upon  their  services.  But  the  misfor- 
tune was,  he  could  never  fully  estabKsh  thn  convie. 
tton  of  seeniity  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them : 
there  was  a  deojHcable  dread  of  tbe  power  of  the 
Chand  Monarque,  though  it  was  now  waning,  and 
a  consequent  apprehension  that,  after  all,  the  ex- 
iled king  or  his  sou  would  be  restored.  Witliara 
changed  many  of  the  lorda-lieatenancies,  and  mag- 
istraciee  in  the  counties,  in  favor  of  the  Whigs,  and 
put  Whigs  into  most  of  the  offices  of  government. 
Charles  Montague  (subsequently  Viscount  and  Earl 
of  Halifax),  an  ardent  Whig,  was  soon  afterward 
made 'chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Admiral  RoB' 
sell  was  restored  to  his  place,  in  lieu  of  the  three 
unlucky  commanders ;  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  was 
reappointed  secretary  of  state,  Nottinebam  being 
now  dismissed  fVom  that  office.  Stiir  further  to 
win  over  the  Whig  party,  he,  a  few  months  after, 
made  some  very  nuusnal  promotions  in  the  peerage, 
creating  nne  marquis  and  fire  dnkes.  Tbe  marquis 
was  Normanby,  the  dakes  were  Leeds,  Bedford, 
Newcaslle,  Devonshire,  and  Shrewsbuiy.  The 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  immediately  attempted  to 
bring  his  friend  Marlborough  into  employment  with 
him ;  but  the  king,  witbont  assigning  any  specific 
reason,  told  the  duke  that  Marlborough  was  not  a 
man  to  be  trusted.  Oodolphio,  however,  the  bosom 
friend  of  tbe  general,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
hnd  done  in  his  intrigues  with  the  exiled  fomily, 
WHS  admitted  into  the  ministry.*  But  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circnmstanoes  of  the  time  was 
William's  admitting  into  a  considerable  degree  of 
fiivor  and  con6denee  tbe  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the 
obnoxious  minister  of  James  II.,  who,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, had  fled  to  the  continent.'  It  is  said  that 
Marlborough,  when  in  office,  prevailed  upon  tbe 
king  to  pnrdon  and  recall  the  ex-minister  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  now  that  Sunderland  was  frequently 
consulted  by  William,  he  made  use  of  bis  influence 
—  but  for  some  time  in  vain — in  favor  of  Marl- 

>  Godiilphin,  who  had  bean  brnofht  np  at  codtI,  and  hod  heon  one 
of  the  chief  eoaneilor*  of  Charlet  ![.,  and  on*  of  the  Imda  of  the 
traaaaty  ia  the  reifn  of  Jaiaea.  had  beao  anmiated  lo  a  anat  at  tha 
traaiui7  board  irhcn  William  DralonM  over ;  *' fi>r."  nja  Tindal,  "aa 
be  nnderitucd  the  traaicry  businen  well,  ao  hii  ralm  and  Cold  waj 
•ailed  the  kinf**  tamper." 

*  Coder  date  of  thii  ^eat  (leU),  BnnMt  aaja,  "  Bat  the  paraoa 
that  had  the  king'*  confldalica  in  lh«  biRheat  defrae  waa  th«  Earl  of 
Saaderland  ;  who,  hj  hi*  loaf  eiperiance  and  hii  knowladfe  of  men 
and  IhiasB,  had  gained  an  aacendaDi  orer  him,  acd  had  muta  credit 
with  him  than  anj  Engliihinao  mm  had."  Yet,  to  oae  a  familial 
aspreNian,  William  navar  traalad  Snndoiiand  hrtker  than  be  oonM 
■aa  him ;  aor  did  King  Janai,  who  waa  actaalljr  in  traaty  with  kia  fa- 
tal ai.minial«r,  giia  bim  any  nuna  of  hi«  laal  ooalldenea.  na  fiwit 
reoonmeDdation  of  thia  aittaordinar;  man  wae,  thai  ha  ooavincad 
William  that  the  Whif*,  if  taken  into  »flice,  would  cany  op  the  cun- 
tinantal  war  with  Tifor,  wlwreaa  the  Toriaa  wonld  inavilably  fonja 
hiai  tats  a  dhheBOnbla  peace  witb  Fnaca. 
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boroogh.   It  would  require  inaoy  page*  to  describe 

the  intrigues  and  backslidtaga  uf  the  present  cabi- 
Det ;  but,  for  our  purpose,  it  will  be  enoagh  to  eay 
that  nearly  every  member  of  it  was  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  with  the  agents  of  the  exiled  family, 
particularly  with  one  Lloyd,  who  went  and  came 
betweeo  St.  Germaias  aod  St.  James'a  with  curious 
fiicility.  It  ia  believed,  bowever,  if  not  proved,  that 
some  of  them  were  secretly  authorized  by  William 
to  Gontinne  this  iotercourse,  in  order  to  bewilder 
his  enemiea  aod  to  aonnd  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite 
plots. 

UpoD  the  pledges  of  support  tendered  by  the  re- 
stored Whigs,  WiHism  ventored  to  reject  propo- 
sals for  peace  which  were  oflered  by  Louis  XIV. 
ID  the  course  of  this  winter.  The  truth  was,  that 
France  was  falling  rapidly  into  a  miserable  condi- 
tjOD  :  her  finances  were  exbansted,  her  population 
ground  to  the  earth  by  taxatioo  and  sudden  im- 
posts ;  and,,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  bad 
harveata,  famine  threatened  to  depopulate  the  land. 
Through  the  respectable  mediation  of  the  neutral 
court  of  Denmark,  Louis  offered  to  restore  the  con- 
quests be  had  made  during  the  present  war,  to  re- 
noDBce  his  pretentions  to  the  Low  Countries,  to 
agree  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  should  hare  the 
Spanish  Notherlanda  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  that  the  commercial  arraoge- 
ments  of  Europe  should  be  put  on  their  old  fooUng. 
But  00  recogoitioii  was  offiared  of  the  title  of  Will- 
iam to  the  English  throne;  the  claimant,  James, 
wiUi  his  fHmtly,  was  still  kept  at  our  doors  and 
treated  as  King  of  England ;  doubts  were  entertain- 
ed of  the  BtDceriQr  of  the  French  monarch — doubts 
justified  by  experience  of  his  past  conduct;  the 
weakness  and  despondency  of  France  was  known; 
and  William,  with  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of 
his  allies,  rejected  the  overtures  and  resolved  to 
continue  the  war,  hoping  to  obtain  still  better  condi- 
tions, and  to  humble  the  .pride  of  that  monarchy 
which  bad  insulted  nearly  eveiy  nation  id  Enrope. 
The  condoet  of  William  in  this  great  matter  has 
been  made  the  sabjeot  of  boundlesB  censure ;  but, 
in  spite  of  occasional  gmmblings  at  taxes,  the  En- 
glish people  shared  largely  in  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated it,  sod  the  English  parfiament  did  not  raise  a 
single  complaint  at  the  time. 

To  this  parliament,  which  met  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, the  king  was  unusually  frank.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
by  land  and  sea,  but  spoke  them  out  fairly,  inferring 
**  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  forces  the  next 
year,  as  essentia)  to  the  honor  aod  security  of  the 
kingdom."  The  Commons  unanimously  voted  "that 
they  would  support  their  mnjesties  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  grant  a  sufficieot  aupply  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war;"  aod,  without  much  delay, 
it  was  carried  that  the  land  forces  should  be  raised 
to  83.000,  exclusive  of  officers,  aod  that  the  navy 
should  be  40,000.  Both  Houses,  however,  made 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  late  miscarriage*  by 
sea;  and  the  Commons  voted  "that  there  had  been 
a  notorious  and  treacherous  mismanagemenr."  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  Lord  Falkland,  who  had  | 


been  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  censured  and  diamissed;  and,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, the  dubious  Admiral  Russell  was  put  at  the 
hesd  of  that  board,  with  ■  conaiderable  extension  of 

powerii. 

.  The  articles  of  Limerick  were  fiir  loo  generous, 
humane,  and  enlightened  to  be  acted  upon  ia  that 
age :  though  approved  of  by  the  king,  they  had 
given  mortal  offense  to  Protestant  intolerance  and 
cupidity;  and  the  men  to  whom  William  had  in- 
truated  the  government  of  Ireland  had,  partly 
through  choice  aod  portly  through  oeceasity— being 
driven  oo  by  the  IrUh  Protestants  and  English  aod 
Scottish  settlers — departed  widely  from  the  spirit 
of  those  articles;  and,  in  other  roattera  to  which 
that  treaty  did  not  extend,  had  rapaciously  aod  ty- 
rannically begun,  or,  rather,  renewed,  that  pnsha- 
like  system  of  government  which  continued  down  to 
a  veiy  recent  date.  Lord  Bellamont,  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons BO  inquiry  into  the  late  mismanagement  in 
Ireland,  and  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
Rgaiost  Lord  Cooingsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter, 
the  lords  justices  there,  who  were  charged  with 
traitorously  abusing  their  power  and  authority.  At 
first  the  HiHise  seemed  indignant  at  the  i^enaes 
charged  and  proved  against  them;  but  in  the  end 
a  resolution  passed,  "  That,  coosidering  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  time,  tbey  did  not  think  it  fit  to 
ground  an  impeaehmeot  upoo  them."  Aod  this 
guilty  vote  was  fiillowed  by  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Bellamoot'aod  the  pardon  of  Cuningsby  and  Porter. 

A.D.  1694.  The  year  opened  with  fresh  disa»> 
tera  snd  feilures  nt  sea,  the  sort  of  reverses  which 
the  English  people  bear  with  the  least  temper. 
Admiral  Wheeler,  who  had  gone  to  the  Meditei^ 
ranenn  to  look  after  the  returning  Smyrna  fleet, 
was  surprised,  in  the  month  of  February,  when 
near  the  Straits,  by  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  tem- 
pests :  he  was  sunk  in  the  Sussex  with  all  lus  men; 
and  two  other  line-of-battle  ships,  three  men-of-war 
of  inferior  rate,  and  many  trading  vessels  went  to 
the  bottom.  This  was  the  work  of  the  elemeots : 
what  follows  was  the  result  of  treachery.  William 
had  once  more  reaolved  to  destroy  the  arsenals, 
docks,  and  shipping  at  Brest,  by  making  a  lodgment 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates  Brest 
ronds  from  the  roadstead  of  Cameret,  and  com- 
mands the  bny  end  the  harbor;  but  hia  inteutioa 
was  betrayed  to  King  James,  early  in  the  spring, 
by  Marlborough's  bosom  friend,  the  Lord  Godol" 
phin,  now  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  subee- 
quently  by  Marlborough  himself,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  2d  of  May.  This,"  said  Morlborough,  "would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  England ;  but  no  advantage 
can  prevent,  or  ever  shall  prevent,  me  fh>m  inform- 
ing you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service. 
Therefore,  yon  may  make  your  own  use  of  this  in- 
telligence." This  latter  was  inclosed  io  another 
from  Colonel  Sackville  to  my  Lord  Melfort,  James's 
precioua  secretary ;  and  Sackville  said,  I  send  by 
an  express,  judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence for  the  service  of  the  king  my  master,  and 
I  coDsequently  for  the  service  of  his  most  Christian 
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■■jell;.'"  It  i>  a^ed  by  Bome  that,  though  held 
ofiadi  importuica,  HarllMmmgh'B  letter  wu  of  lit- 
dB  BN  to  Juim  w  the  French,  u  Uie  impemtioiw 
odtagia  inr  pom  MiflieieDtlj  betnjed  the  ioteo- 
tin  of  mm  nidi  etteck ;'  but  \f  tfais  Teasoa  be  cor- 
net, it  will  herdij  excnBe  die  coodact  ai  the  low- 
miidfld  bero  of  Blenheim ;  end  diere  is,  beudee, 
endeoee  of  roiDisterial  treachery  in  the  BlowDeos 
with  which  oar  preperatiooi  were  made,  and  in  the 
iDialBcieDcy  of  the  force  embarked.*  It  was  the 
Gnt  week  in  Jane  before  every  tbing  waa  ready ; 
Bod  dua,  apparently  by  a  private  arrangement  be- 
tween William  aod  RuBBell,  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  coaaisted  of  about  thirty  ehips  of  the 
liite,  wu  transferred  to  Lord  Berkeley,  who  waa  ac- 
conpaoied  by  Gnoeral  Tcrilemadie  with  about  6000 
had  troopa.  These  commaDden  appeared  off 
baet  on  the  7th  of  Jane ;  but  Uie  geoina  and  ae- 
tnritj  of  the  pvat  engineer,  Vaaban,  hwl,  io  die 
eoDna  <tf  a  fbw  weeka,  put  that  place  and  ita  eii> 
nrau  into  a  most  formidable  attitude  of  defonae ; 
■ad  be  had  written  to  his  master,  Louis,  that  there 
wu  00  groond  for  apprehension  —  that  he  had 
Bsde  all  the  passagea  under  the  castle  bomb-proof 
— dkposed  90  mortars  and  300  cannon  in  proper 
pluei — drawn  op  all  the  ships  out  of  the  enemy's 
reecb— and  collected  300  bombardiera,  300  gentle- 
BKD  nrfaoteers.  and  4000  regular  troops,  besides  a 
n|iiD«ot  of  dragoons  just  arrived.  When  the  En- 
fleet  drew  near,  they  found  the  shore  lined 
with  iotreoehmenta  and  batteries,  with  cavalry  drawn 
.  sp  ia  regular  order  behind  them ;  and,  when  diey 
■dfsaced  still  aearer*  three  masked  batteries,  which 
tin  then  had  been  eflbetually  coneeaied,  opened 
spoB  them  with  a  tremendmia  fir*.  Tollemaehe, 
who  was  nwking  ready  to  knd,  was  eoufoanded, 
tat  he  exdaimed,  The  die  ia  east — we  can  not  ia 
hooor  retreat!"  About  900  Uoglish  soldiers  were 
tbTowa  upon  the  beach  in  Csraeret  Bay,  flanked 
I  right  sad  left  with  batteries' and  intrencbineots;  and 
'  the  Mirquis  of  Caermarthen,  Daoby's  son,  fight- 
ins  bravely  for  the  country  which  his  ,father  was 
iKinjiog,*  covered  the  lauding  of  these  men  with  a 
put  of  the  fleet,  his  ships  all  the  wbile  being  ex- 
pned  to  a  heavy  cross-fire.  The  men  that  were 
hsdsd  were  asa^led  on  all  udes  i  but  they  fonned, 

'  HMpbenon'i  Stata  P>p«n.— Dalirnpl*.  SackTill*  fKjt,  in  hi* 
Vnn,  "  I  tw*  jfwt  BOW  nceind  ths  ineliMad  for  tha  king;.  It  ia  from 
[art  CbarebUI ;  tot  do  petMn  bvt  tha  qoaan  smI  yoa  mart  know  fnm 
»h»  n  timm.  Tbarabre,  for  tba  bnaofOodikt  it  be  kapt  a  aeent 
m^wLcadHiddlaUMi.''  It  appaara  llmt,  bytliia  tiiBe,tbe  Jaaobitei 
W  kM  all  b^M  of  tba  rMtorad  and  promotad  Admiral  Raawll.  "Voa 

I  mji  Saeknlle,  IB  tha  aama  tattar,  "thul  am  Mtdaeaivad  in  lha 

Himai  I  fermad  ot  Adaunl  RamtH ;  fat  that  man  ha*  not  actad 
twly,  tad  I  fear  ha  aarar  wil)  act  otharwiaa."  Marlboroag-h,  in 
^  btt«r,  mjt,  **  Ruaall  Mila  to-morraw  with  fbrtr  ahipa,  lha  mt  be- 
11  •«  T*l  f«id ;  bwt  it  ia  nid  that,  in  tan  dara,  lha  nat  of  lha  Saet 
■iJ  UJbw,  aad  at  tba  aama  tina  tha  land  fornaa.  I  hara  endcaTorad  to 
inta  Lin  mm*  time  afo  frara  Admiral  RoMall.  But  ha  alwajt  detitad 
1  'J  MB,  thBogh  I  an  *er7  lara  that  ha  koaw  tha  daaifn  tor  amn  lhaa 
nvttka.  Tbb  K>*«*  ma  abadagBof  thiaMH'aintaMiflss."— JIm- 

j      ftnH,  IM*  Pafiars. 

!  *C«H.LilaorMariboRMiKh. 

I        *  Htcphaiaaa  pvbliahaa  printa  InrtnictiaH  fron  King  Jamat,  oeo- 
(braayh  tha  CMaiaaa  af  Shrawabar;,  to  Rnaaall,  (ha  Dnka  of 
j      UidiiOariir},  the  Lord  Shrawaborr.  Qodalpbm,  and  Hariboconih, 
I  «hN«  iQ  evaata  Msjpa  im  Aa  Ittinf  ont  of  tba  SaM. 

I  *  Tat  Lmi  Caumanhtm  had  baaa,  or  moii  sfUiwud  bioaMa,  ia- 
I      "^i*  ■  as  JsBrtiM  flm  spd  BBmapasd—M. 


and,  perceiving  that  the  French  were  slackening 
their  fire,  they  g^ve  a  loud  huna  and  ruahed  to- 
ward the  batteries;  but  at  that  moment  French 
dragoons  were  seen  iaauing  thnmgb  passages  pur- 
posely left  between  the  intrenchmeuta.  The  un- 
protected English  foot  halted,  wavered,  aod  were 
soon  thrown  into  complete  disorder  by  the  charge 
of  the  French  horse.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  had 
ebbed,  and  half  of  the  English  boats  had  been  left 
dry  on  the  beach.  Unable  to  get  ofi*.  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  that  bad  landed  were  misernbly 
slaughtered,  or  forced  to  beg  for  quarter;  and  Gen- 
eral Tollemacbe,  after  displaying  more  valor  than 
condnct,  received  a  mortal  wound.  With  this  loss, 
and  with  the  additional  loss  of  about  400  seamen 
and  ooe  ship,  the  English  armament,  with  a  droop- 
'iog  flag,  retired  from  Brest.  It  is  said  that  Tol- 
lemaehe, who  suTvived  a  fbw  days,  eomfdained, 
in  his  dying  moments,  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  his  own  countrymen.  And  yet  this  general  him- 
self bad  been  engaged  deeply  with  the  friends  of 
King  James;  and,  speaking  gederally,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  discover  who  were  &ithful  and  who  not; 
for  the  man  who  was  loyal  one  week  would  be  a 
traitor  the  next,  and  the  traitor  of  to-day  wouki 
probably  be  a  patriot  on  the  morrow. 

Soon  after  the  melaocholy  failure  at  Brest,  the 
fleet  under  Berkeley  bombarded  aod  nearly  destroy- 
ed Dieppe  and  Havre  de  Grace,  destroyed  all  the 
unprotected  French  shipping  and  fiebing-boata, 
augmented  the  want  and  misery  already  felt  by  the 
poor  French  people,  and  threw  the  whole  coaat 
ioto  BO  agooy  of  eoastemation.  This  was  called 
a  proper  retaliation  for  the  barbarotui  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  French  the  preceding  year  at  Hei- 
delberg and  in  other  parts  of  the  Palatinate.  But 
in  the  coarse  of  the  summer  another  part  of  the 
English  navy  performed  more  honorable  service. 
Admiral  Russell,  now  apparently  steady  and  trusty, 
sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  noble  fleet, 
conBisting  of  about  sixty-five  ships-of-the-line,  En- 
glish and  Dutch,  and  uot  only  cleared  that  sea  of 
De  Tourville  and  the  French,  but  relieved  Barcelo- 
na, blockaded  Toulon,  imposed  respect  upon  the 
states  of  Venice  and  Tuscany — which  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  to  acknowledge  William's 
title — reanimated  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been 
wavering  and  thiokiog  of  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  aod  made  the  Eoglish  flag  respected  from 
one  end  of  the  inbiod  sen  to  the  other.  And  when 
Russell  had  perfumed  these  signal  services,  instead 
of  coming  home  he  wintered  with  his  fleet  at 
Cadiz,  to  order  to  be  at  hand  to  prevent  the  annual 
junction  of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  fleeta.  From 
this  moment  the  maritime  trade  with  England, 
which  had  been  declining  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
began  to  revive,  and  a  new  and  unthought-of  spirit 
was  infused  into  it  io  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

The  land  campaign  was  far  from  being  so  brill- 
iant. William,  who  had  left  London  at  the  end  of 
April,  again  concentrated  the  allied  forces  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  well  trained  and  provided. 
Luxembourg,  who  waa  inferior  in  number,  made 
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UBO  of  hii  art  of  Brolding  ImUIo.  After  sondrj 
marches  aod  coDDteMuarehei,  when  Laxembonrg 
■■•med  rao*iiig  npoa  Maeatrieht,  which  wa>  known 
to  be  atrong  eoougfa  to  defy  him,  WiUiain  detached 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  invade  French  Flanders. 
The  movement  was  ably  planned;  bnt  tbe  slow 
Germao  was  no  match  for  the  rapid  Luxembonrg, 
who  wheeled  about,  and,  by  an  astoniBbing  forced 
iDRrch,  covered  the  threatened  territory.  The 
confederates  were  then  feio  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  capture  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Hny ; 
and  80  the  campaign  in  those  parts  ended,  and  the 
troops  separated,  going  to  the  anonal  indulgence  of 
winter-quarters  about  the  middle  of  October.  Upon 
the  Rhine  tbe  French  were  much  more  severely 
chaatised ;  for,  when  Marshal  Delbrgea.  the  brutal 
destroyer  of  Beidelberg,  crossed  the  river,  he  vras 
again  driven  back,  vrith  losa  and  ahame,  1^  the  Prince 
of  Baden,  who  followed  him  across  the '  French 
frontier,  eatablished  himself  for  the  summer  at  Al- 
sace, and  laid  the  whole  of  that  province  under  con- 
tribution. On  the  side  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  lit- 
tle or  nothing  bad  been  done,  for  a  reason  already 
mentioned — that  is,  the  indecision  and  tampering 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  Lord  Galway,  a  brave 
officer,  had  been  sent  thither  to  succeed  Schomberg 
in  tbe  command  of  the  British  contingent.  In 
Spain,  where  the  French  bad  reduced  Castel  Fol- 
let,  with  other  strong  fortreraes,  and  had  promised 
^emselves  the  entire  possession  of  Catalonia,  Mar- 
shal Noailles,  utterly  disconcerted  by  tbe  appear- 
ance of  Admiral  RnaaeU  and  Uie  refief  of  Barcelona, 
retreated  and  did  nothing.  The  Toriis,  who  had 
performed  the  part  of  valnable  allioi  to  the  French, 
by  invading  the  hereditary  dominioDa  of  the  emper- 
or, had  been  very  unsoccessfol  the  whole  of  this  year; 
and,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign,  of  all  their  fort- 
resses oD  the  north  of  the  Danubot  none  remdned 
to  them  except  Temeswar. 

It  wBS  the  9th  of  November  before  William 
landed  at  Margate,  where  he  was  met  by  Qneen 
Mary,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  anxiety 
during  his  absence— a  wearing  state  of  mind  which 
shortened  her  days.  On  their  road  to  the  capital, 
and  on  their  entrance  there,  they  were  received 
with  acclamationB.  Three  days  after,  William  met 
his  parliameoL  His  speech  was  abort*  modest,  and 
aim^e  in  the  extreme.  •*  I  am  glad/'  said  he,  •*  to 
meet  yoo  hare  when  I  can  aay  our  aflhira  are  in  a 
better  poature,  both  by  aea  and  land,  than  when  we 
parted  last.  Theeoemyhaanotbeaninaoonditionto 
oppose  onr  fleet  in  these  aeas;  and  our  aanding  so 
great  a  force  into  the  Mediterranean  has  disappoint- 
ed their  debigns,  and  leaves  os  a  prospect  of  further 
success.  With  respect  to  the  war  by  land,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  this  year  a  stop  has  been  put  to  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms."  Loyal  addresses 
were  retoroed,  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  were  readily  voted ;  but  with  the  supply 
(nils  tbe  trieooial  parliament  bill  kept  pace.  On  the 
22d  of  November  that  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hariey,  who  waa  now  rising  into  eminence  as  a 
pariiamentary  debater:  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
great  majority,  was  sent  op  to  tbe  Lords,  who  con- 


curred withont  aay  amendment,  and  on  the  28d  of 
December  it  was  presented  to  William,  who  now 
gave  the  royal  assent.    He  probably  feh  the  cod- 
atitntioDal  impropriety  of  longer  reaiating  the  two 
Honaes  and  the  popular  desire ;  bnt  his  consent  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  tbe 
queen,  whose  death  it  was  imagined  might  weaken 
his  right,  and  Jead  to  fresh  and  more  daogeroui 
conspiracies.*   Thia  act,  by  which  a  new  pariia- 
meot  was  to  be  called  every  third  year,  and  the 
present  parliament  to  be  dissolved  before  tbe 
3dth  of  March,  1696,  was  received  by  the  nation 
with  very  great  joy.    Six  days  after  it  becams 
law.  Queen  Mary  breathed  her  hat.    Her  GODSti> 
tution,  which  had  never  been  a  good  one,  wh 
weakened  fay  much  mental  sofiering,*  and  in  dila 
atate  ahe  waa  attacked  1^  small-pox  of  the  most 
malignant  aort.   Aa  soon  aa  she  waa  aware  of  bar 
danger  she  shnt  herself  up  in  a  cloaeC  for  many 
hours,  burning  a  great  heap  of  papers,  and  sorting 
others  to  be  preserved.   The  new  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Tenoison,  who  had  succeeded 
TiKotson  only  a  few  days  before,  had  much  privste 
discourse  with  her,  and  she  waa  calm  and  resigned, 
seeming  to  desire  death  rather  than  life.    "  She 
had  formerly,"  says  Burnet,  who  was  constantly 
about  the  conrt,  and  who  waited  upon  her  in  her 
sickness,  "written  her  mind,  in  many  particolart, 
for  the  king ;  and  she  gave  orders  to  look  carefully 
for  a  small  escnitoire  tbst  she  made  use  of,  and  to 
deliver  it  to  the  king ;  and,  having  dispatched  that, 
she  avoided  tbe  giving  heraelf  or  him  the  tenderness 
which  a  final  parting  might  have  raised  in  them 
both.  She  waa  almost  perpetnoUy  In  fvayer.  The 
day  before  she  died  ahe  received  the  sacrament, 
an  the  bishops  who  were  attending  being  admitted 
to  receive  it  with  her.   We  were,  God  koows,  a 
sorrowful  company ;  for  we  were  losing  her  who 
was  onr  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth."  After 

>  BamM,  wkoM  jwrtimlitr  waa  for  Hmrj  ntkar  than  Tor  Williaa, 
Mfs,  "  H*  ran*  m  tba  Mcand  day  her  iUmw,  and  paw  J  tha  bili 
(or  AvqMBt  |»riiaaata,  which,  if  h«  bad  Mt  daw  ihat  dajr,  it  w  wj 
pTc4Nbb  ba  wonld  Mvar  hsn  paaaad  it." 

*  The  lett«n  pnbllahad  bjr  Dalrjaiple  in  hie  Jkppradii,  from  Qown 
Haiy  to  the  ki^,  ilniinff  hii  fraqoeal  abaencee  and  danfen  in  Ireland 
and  oo  the  continent,  eaffieientl;  pma  her  noaeoniinB  aan«ti«a  and 
her  fund  and  pawionata  dcvoteilnaBi  to  bar  hoataad.  Thejr  alao  ahuw, 
in  a  Boat  atrikinf  lifht,  the  tTeachery  and  dtflraMat  with  whkA  A» 
waa  auTToanded  whan  tha  adminictratiw  of  Kovanunant,  dorinr  tboae 
1m(  abaanoei,  waa  left  in  her  hand*,  and  bow  antirelj  ahe  depended 
vpM  the  better  jndgnani  of  her  haabutd.  In  one  of  theae  letlam,  which 
wan  fimsd  ntefniir  traaaued  tn  Kinr  Wiiliaml  cabinet  at  Kmmds- 
toa,  aba  njra,  "  I  praj  God  aand  jos  back  qnicklr,  ftr  1  aa*  all  break- 
ilf  raliUaJbiDaa."    And  aha  rafrala  that,  hne;  aa  abn  ia,  ud  with 
prjlDK  afM  eonatanll]'  Gicd  upon  ber,  aba  haa  not  line  to  waep,  wbieb 
wonM  a  little  aaea  bar  heart.   "  Bat,"  aha  aaye,  "  do  bat  oontinna  to 
hmme,  and  I  can  bcaiT  alltbiagaalan.**  On  one  socaaiaB      talla  ber 
hnaband  that  Lctd  Lincoln  hna  uasiod  bar  "  thai  the  lord  p»mileni 
end  all  in  leaaml  who  an  in  traat  ate  rornaa oo  another,  nhe  aaj* 
that  Lord  HMMontht  (onnariy  Lnd  Mordauni,  that  acoaatnc  nubU- 
Uaman,  beat  known  bj  hiilalaet  litle'iif  Lord  Patarbomofb.tfa*  rriand 
of  Pope,  in  a  ooavanation  with  bar,  had  toU  ber  that  wbaicTsr  waa 
aaid  in  her  eabioat  coonoil  one  day  waa  wiiltm  to  Fnnoe  tb«  next. 
And  nobody  conU  apaak  with  mm  camiitijt  to  thti  fact  than  my  Luit) 
Monmonih,  who  waa  himaalf  thawrtterof  nanyof  tbalaatoB-jiiica  let- 
ten  to  the  conrta  of  Vetaarllea  and  St.  Oeranina.  Wlten  WilUui  waa 
abont  to  emaa  the  Sbaonoa,  Mary  writea— "Thia  piiMgi  ot  the  Ti*er 
nna  mncb  in  my  niind,  and  fivea  ua  no  qniet  ai(ht  ot  day.    1  hmn  a 
Million  of  faar*. ...  I  pimy  God  give  m*  patience  and  aabmiuion  :  I 
want  tbe  It  rat  eueadfnBly  i  bni  I  hope  all  ia  well,  aqiaetally  yoac  deu 
aaK,  who  I  lor*  nocb  better  than  lift."  Soae  cf  theaa  l«tt«n  &t« 
Ksnalj  to  bi  nad  nHthant  inn. 
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If'mt  nlsnt  for  wme  faonr*.  or  only  nnsTing  a  few 
dHjuiided  vord«»  she  expired  oa  the  28th  of  De- 
vmbWt  ibout  oB«  o'clock  in  the  moraing,  in  the 
duitj'tfainlyavf^faerage.*  Whatever  was  Mary's 
efanacter  lod  eondnct  aa  a  daughter  and  a  sister — 
eran  io  her  dying  moments  she  refused  to  be  recoo- 
ciled  with  Aoae* — she  was  certainly  the  most  de- 
rated and  exemplary  of  roynl  wives.  She  hnd,  in- 
deed, tbe  good  sense  aod  good  fortune  to  submit  to 
ud  revere  tbe  commaading  intellect  of  her  hus- 
biad;  sod  she  tenderly  loved  his  person,  though 
the  wu  childless  by  him,  and  though,  in  accordance 
wttb  tbe  naiversal  practice  of  sovereigns,  he  kept  a 
raistraM  in  the  court.  And  William  responded  to 
lU  this  tendemeas  with  ii  feeltog  which  bad  been 
denned  alioD  to  his  eold  maonera.  Dotlog  her  ill- 
mm  he  called  Burnet  into  his  ckwet,  and  gave  a 
frse  vent  to  a  mtMt  tender  pessioii.  "  He  bant  ont 
intft  leara,  and  cried  out  that  there  was  no  hope,  and 
dut,  from  being  the  happiest,  he  vras  now  going  to 
bs  tbe  niaerablMt  creature  upon  earth.    He  said, 

I  "TW  4Mn  bariad  Kith  the  ordinmry  renMonj,  nd  with 
«•  pMM  sf  ■afBtdMSM  that  omU  mw  bsftpiB  tMhn ;  for  both 
Bnm  ti  PuliuvDt  «*u  in  praoNMoii  befon  tbt  diariat  tbml  e«r- 
k«r  bnJj  lu  Wrttmiiuter  AMip]>,  where  p1«cea  were  prepared  Tur 
h!i  Hnowt  to  itt  in  fom  while  tbe  archbithop  preached  the  ruDcml 
■MKea.  ni*  SHaU  amnr  happsn  befnT*,  tiaer  tha  ■orereipi'a  death 
M  tlvBji  diMul^wl  Mr  parltamaitta."— ffsraet,  0»a  Timai. 

*  Thu  n  ihe  arcaQ&t  mat  generally  recniveil,  l>ut  it  ii  md  hj  lOTne 
'S(  Virj,  from  her  d«ath  bml,  aent  a  furgiTing  laran^  Wi  Anne— a 
-irr»otiaoi,  hownar.  whieb  ia  not  nealioMd  bjr  Bnniet.  The 
iMrkca*  uf  UarlbonNigh,  whuaa  word  ia  not  to  ha  lakan  implwittj, 
Mit,  ''ibu  at  ihe  time  the  priDMH  Tancted  hsraelf  ancienta,  and  waa 
'ii<.i  caaMBBtl  J  Bpon  a  cuach ;  jtt  thai  ae  aooD  oa  aba  beaid  tha  newa 
M  ^aeaa'e  daacemia  coiidjtioD  ahe  aent  a  lady  of  h«r  bedchambar 
u  pnMDt  h*r  bamlila  dutjr  ta  bar,  and  to  ilewra  that  her  lokjeily 
"  '*'t4  hclicTC  di«  waa  eitn-BMly  eon«>tD«d  fnr  her  illnen  ;  atlding 
*tM,  if  W  Miiaaty  woatd  allow  bar  dia  bapptneai  of  waiting  oa  ber, 
<b>  •mU.  Bcawitbstudmf  tba  coodition  aba  waa  in,  mn  anj  hanrd 
Lr  lilt  ntnttcUoo."    Thia  neaaage  wa*  delivered  to  Lady  Derby, 

00  [he  fiillrrwing  day,  wrute  Ui  the  lady  who  had  delivered  Anne'i 
•notr,  Tctdtning  tbanka  fmm  tba  kiag  and  <)il«an  la  Iba  priKeM, 
'  ( r  wadiag  aad  dMinaf  U>  ODma,"  bntatMins  ibattMitma  tbonght 
Menauy  (s  keep  th«  qoaan  at  goiat  aa  paattda,  it  waa  hoped  aba 
•  wi-l  itfrr  htT  viiit.  '"Thia  civil  aaawer,"  contiouea  the  dnch«a«, 
'nj  wy  Lady  Derby's  poMarripl.  made  me  eonclode,  mote  than  ir  the 
B^bfagf  pbyiKMaalud  tuUit  me.tbst  tbadieoaaawaannrtnL  And 
"  1  tatw  thai  aavml  fmtfia.  ui  nrn  ooa  of  the  prinneaa^  owa  hm- 

f,  >ne  alktwad  la  ee«  iba  qnaen,  1  waa  alao  (ally  penaadad  that  tbe 
b'TfiiBf  tba  pnaaaaa*B  mtainf  waa  only  tn  leava  room  for  the  eontm- 
■if  ib«  vancl  iacaae  tba  ijtMen  afaouM  cImdm  to  lacover,  or  Tor  rsc- 
wiliatMa  wiib  llie  kinr  (if  that  a  loald  be  thuosbt  oonTanient).  in 
'w  rftba  qnan**  dMth.  Dsrinf  all  iba  lime  of  the  <|ar«a'a  illneta 
i*htr  Jtraiaa  iha  piiti-aaaant  evwyJny  m  isgniw  hnw  aha  did ;  and 

1  tu  rare,  bar  najeaty  heard  of  it ;  becaaaa  iny  Laid  Fit^anl- 
cf.  mit«  waa  ebar^ed  with  the  meaiage,  and  who  had  mora  daiire 
ku  etdioaiy  ta  aaa  tha  qoeen,  broke  io,  whether  tbay  woatd  or  not. 
•at  deinaaad  it  In  hmr,  CMbmorinf  bnw  t»  axpnta  in  bow  nneb  oon- 
^  itb»  ^eaaa  wan ;  W  which  tba  qoacn  MaRMd  ■»  anawar  but  a 

:ba»luL  Nut,  tboagh  aba  received  tba  lacraiaeni  in  her  illa^ia, 
HAi  treraeod  ibe  leaat  manage  to  tbe  prinren,  eioept  that  in  my 
Lad)  Dertiy'a  latter,  whioh,  parbape,  ber  majaity  knew  notbiag  of.  Uow 
tbsnjadoet  ta  a  awlrroMld  nit  with  tha  characiar  of  adanMl  qoaan 
I     «t  a  hm  t»  know.** — Am  Aeeomt,  Ac. 
TV  half  Jaoobita  Evelyn,  who  gave  en  nnfavomble  an  acroant  of 
«  her  amval  at  Whitahalt.  thm  apeaka  of  her  at  her  death  :— 
'affi  at  tba  Biabop  of  Litchfield  and  Ccnentry'a,  who  related  to 
■>  tte  pioqa  behavior  oif  tba  queen  in  all  her  lickneM,  which  waa  ad- 
w'a'de.  Sh«  oerer  inqaired  of  what  opinion  pemoa  were  who  ware 
e(  chanty ;  that,  ua  npaning  a  cabinat.  a  paper  waa  foand, 
"knvia  tbe  had  daairad  that  her  body  might  not  be  opened,  or  any  es- 
Vwi-uary  eipeDia  at  ber  faneral,  wbeiievnr  abe  ahoald  die.  Thii 
•M"  vai  aot  faoud  ia  tima  to  Im  obaervcd.    There  were  other  eieel- 
'<K  lUaga  aadar  ber  awa  baod.  to  the  very  leaat  of  ber  dahtt,  which 
aift  very  aMaU,  and  evai7ibinc  in  thai  aiaet  nalhod  ai  aeldom  la 
'<ud  la  any  private  petaon.   In  num.  xha  waa  aocb  an  adnirsble  wo- 
■*a,*faat)nf  Ibrtakiartba  omwn  wjtboat  «  nora  due  apulagy,  aa  doea, 
f  rwaibla.  Mtda  the  rakftwoMi  Qaaas  Klmbatk." 
TOU  IT, — 4 


daring  the  wh<^  coarse  of  their  anrriage  he  bad 
never  known  one  single  fiinit  in  her ;  there  waa  a 
worth  in  her  which  nobody  knew  besides  himself. 
....  The  king's  affliction  for  her  deatii  was  as  great 
as  it  wlia  just;  it  was  greater  than  those  who  knew 
him  beet  thonght  his  temper  capable  of :  he  went 
beyond  all  bounds  with  it:  during  her  sickness  be 
waa  ID  an  agony  that  amazed  as  all,  fainting  often, 
and  breaking  out  into  most  violent  lamentations ; 
when  she  died,  hia  spirits  sftnk  bo  low,  that  there 
was  great,  reason  to  apprehend  that  be  was  follow- 
ing her ;  for  some  weeks  after,  he  was  so  little  mas- 
ter of  himself  that  he  was  not  capable  of  minding 
businoss,  or  of  seeing  company." 

Although  the  Jacobites  had  always  held  that 
there  was  no  right  anywhere  except  io  King 
James  and  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
neither  the  nation,  the  pariinment,  nor  any  power 
whatever  could  bestow  a  rights  or  change,  under 
any  circumstaoces,  the  order  of  soocessioD  to  the 
crown,  they  now  pretended  that  Mary  had  had  a 
right  by  her  birth,  and  that  William's  share  in  that 
right  was  made  void  by  her  death:  and  many  who 
were  not  decided  Jacobites,  but  who  hated  the  king, 
and  longed  for  the  chances  of  aootber  change,  took 
up  the  same  opinion,  representing  that,  by  the  net 
of  settlement,  the  Princess  Anne  had  a  preferable 
claim  to  the  throne.  The  Earl  of  Rochester,  ma- 
temat  uncle  to  both  princesses,  tried  to  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  the  legslity  of  the  cootinnsnce  of  the  present 
parliament,  arguing  that,  since  it  was  summoned  in 
the  joint  names  of  William  and  Mary,  so,  apoa  her 
deaUi,  the  writ  that  ran  in  her  name  mnstdie  wiA 
her.  This  would  have  been  attended  at  that  season 
with  fotal  conseqnenees;  but  the  act  which  put  the 
administratioa  entirely  io  the  king,  and  only  gave 
the  qaeen  a  share  io  the  sovereign  titles  and  digni- 
ty, made  this  cavil  appear  to  be  til  grounded,  and 
Dobody  was  ready  in  the  Houses  to  second  so  dan- 
gerous a  suggestion.  Rochester,  who  drank  ss 
much  as  ever,  and  who  was  as  much  as  ever  a  bead 
of  the  high-church  party,  studied  all  he  could  to 
embroil  affairs;  but  his  former  colleague,  Sunder- 
land, took  a  different  view  of  his  own  interests ;  and 
having,  by  wonderful  art  and  address,  acquired  an 
equal  influence  over  the  Princess  Aone  and  King 
William,  who  had  both  hated  him,  and  represented . 
him  as  the  most  treacherons  of  men,  effected  a 
reconciliation,  by  indndng  the  princess  to  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  and  regard  to  the  king.  It  ia 
my  earnest  desire."  said  Anne,  *'  that  your  majesty 
would  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you,  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  without  incooveniency  to  you,  and  without 
danger  of  increasing  your  affliction."'  The  letter, 
suggested  by  Sunderland,  and,  do  doubt,  dictated  by 
him  and  the  Marlborougha,  was  delivered,  and  then 
the  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  acting  from  higher  and 
purer  motives,  stepped  in  to  complete  the  family 
reconciliation.  Somen  found  the  king  sitting  at 
the  end  of  his  closet  in  Kensington  Palace,  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  so  absorbed  in  it,  or  in  mournful 
reflection,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  intrusion  till 
the  Inrd  keeper  broke  silence  by  proposing  to  put 

t  C«ndiict,  fce.,    Dacheaa  of  HnribOTongh. 
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an  end  to  tboie  uohnppy  differeiieei  whkb  he  had 

BO  long  deplored,  and  wbtcb  might  now  prodoce, 
hy  fectious  means,  the  moat  lameotable  conse- 
qaeiicea.  The  kiog  replied  instRRtty,  "  My  lord, 
do  what  you  will;  1  can  think  of  no  business!" 
By  the  agency  of  Somers  an  interview  was  ar- 
ranged, in  which  William  received  the  princess 
with  cordiality,  appropriated  the  palace  of  St. 
James's  for  her  future  residence,  and  gave  her  the 
whole  or  part  of  her  dficeaaed  sister's  jewels.^  The 
MarlboroDghs.  iu  forwarding  the  reconciliation,  had 
expected  to  be  partakers  of  its  good  fruits ;  but  the 
ntiooal  repugoaoce  of  Williaai  cootiDoed,  and 
general  renewed  his  hiterconrse. with  the  exiled 
fkmily,  and  regularly  attended  io  the  House  of 
Peers,  whero  be  rotad  with  Rocheiter  and  the 
other  zealous  Tories,  and  put  his  name  to  Uieir 
addresses  and  violent  protests. 

A.D.  1695.  Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  com- 
plaintB  made  of  soma  military  men  who  did  not  pay 
iheir  quarters  at  Royston,  altedging  that  tbnir  own 
pay  was  in  arrear,  led  to  a  searching  inquiry  into 
corrupt  practices,  which  seem  to  have  been  univer- 
sa\  through  all  the  departments  of  government.  It 
was  proved,  for  example,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  taken  two  hundred  guioeos  for  pro- 
cnring  or  expediting  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
-a  regiment;  and  that  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  bad  accepted  of  one 
tbotisand  guineas  for  paasiag  through  the  House 
Ibe  Orphans'  Bill.  The  SeereUiy  of  the  Treas- 
-niy  was  tamed  out  of  his  place  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.*  The  pnoisbment  of  Trevor  was  more 
dramatic :  he  was  obliged,  as  speaker,  to  put  the 
•question,  That  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  this 
'House,  in  receiving  a  gratuity  of  one  thousand 
guineas  from  the  city  of  London,  after  passing  the 
Orphans'  Bill,  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor."* The  question  was  carried  :  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  unanimoas  voice  of  the  House;  and 
Mr.  Paul  Foley,  who  had  got  great  credit  by  his 
integrity,  or  by  his  constantly  complaining  of  the 
admioistratiout  was  chosen  io  his  stead.  Mr. 
Hnogerford,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  tbe 

>  Letter  from  Hn.  Bornat  to  the  Dnchen  al  Maribnnnf  h,  u  cited 
bj  CoiB,  in  hn  Ub  of  the  dnke.  Neither  Mn.  Burnet  i>nr  the  duch- 
•H,  howsm,  wratioM  tbt  jewale.  Her  pwM  Myt,  "  But  thU  uid 
■OB*  other  ftme^  frmted  her  at  Lord  Bnnderlaad**  re<iueiii,  w#re 
only  to  n*a  appoaranras,  and  for  potictcal  viewa."  After  Anoe'i  con- 
doet  tcmrri  tha  king  qnaan,  aad  with  bit  ksDwUdp  that  aha  atill 
auUnued  her  eonMpoMlenoe  with  tha  eoart  at  St.  Qaraiaiaa.  it  wu 
mrcal;  jxiMible  th«(  William  ■bnald  have  anj  great  mffection  for  her. 

■  According  to  Burnet,  many  wen  the  mora  ihaTpeiwd  agiinit  Guy, 
the  aecretaiy  of  tha  Traaanr^, "  bccaoaa  it  wai  beliered  that  he,  aa  well 
aa  Treror,  tlie  aprakar,  waa  deeply  conearaed  in  ooirapting  Ihn  nem- 
hara  of  the  HiMie  Of  Comnnia ;  he  had  held  hie  plaee  buth  in  King 
Charlea  wid  iKii^  Jamea*e  tine,  and  tha  ahara  ha  had  in  tbe  aecret 
diatnbntioB  of  moMj  bad  Mda.hlH  a  neceiwaiy  mm  for  Ihoae  SMth- 
pda." 

*  Saa  tha  aeoonnt  afthiaaBhirlqrRofaT  North,  aaiinalad  in  tha  Ian 
Book,  vol.  ill.,  p.  B9S.  Tbe  Orphana*  Bill,  for  Citrwardtag  which  Tre- 
vor bad  accepted  the  bribe  from  the  titj  af  Loadon,  waa  a  btU  to  pro- 
vide  meaue  fur  tbe  payment  of  intereei  apon  a  debt,  aaMnniing  to  ba. 
Iween  leTan  and  eight  hvndred  thoneand  poanda,  due  by  the  city  to 
tha  Orphana*  FbmI— or,  in  other  word*,  to  tha  aatataa  of  the  chiidien, 
faeinf  miaori^  af  deoeaaad  fraenaa,  which,  a  eaaloni  of  tha  city, 
were  naoagad  by  tbe  chamberlain.  Many  Utarapta  had  been  maila  Io 
effect  tbii  anuganieat ;  bal  it  ia  laid  to  hiTe  been  found  impoaible 
to  carry  tlte  bill  tbioogh  tbe  Hooae  of  Cunimona  till  the  eappoit  of  the 
■leaker  aad  of  alhar  inlwntfdl  tnenbna  waa  pnrobaaad  by  the  city. 


Orphans*  Bill,  was  also  convicted  of  corroption,  and 
turned  out  of  the  House.    But  tbe  inquiry,  once 
begun,  could  not  be  made  to  stop  here.    One  dis- 
covery made  way  for  another:  it  was  found,  from 
tbe  books  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  that  there 
were  entries  of  great  suras  of  money  given  by  the 
company  for  secret  services  done  them  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons.   In  the  year  16S8  only  6E1248 
were  entered  to  this  account;  io  the  two  follow- 
ing years  there  appeared  tbe  stinis  of  oC3096  and 
•€3056;  but  in  Ae  tast  year,  pendiog  a  life-nnd- 
death  atnigglo  between  the  old  company  and  the 
promoters  of  a  new  one,  the  secret  service  money 
rose  to  the  enonnons  amonnt  of  ^167t000.  Sir 
Thomas  Cotd^  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, and  governor  of  Ae  company,  was  called 
opon  to  explain  how  this  niooey  had  been  ex- 
pended.  Cook  refused  to  answer,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.   Tbe  Commons  then  brought 
in  a  bill  of  pains  and  pennlries,  to  force  a  full 
revelation.    When  this  bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  it  was  vebemently  opposed  by  the  Buke  of 
Leeds  (Danby),  then  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  spoke  hke  an  incorruptible  patriot,  but  who 
had  himself  touched  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Uie 
money.    His  very  heat  made  him  the  more  aos- 
pected ;  and  the  bill  ultimately  passed  the  Lorda, 
with  a  clause  indemnifying  Cook  from  the  conae- 
quences  of  any  effisnse  committed  by  him  in  dia- 
tribnting  the  bribea;  and  thereupon  Cook  deUver- 
ed,  in  writing,  a  statement  of  the  varions  sums 
which  he  had  paid  to  varions  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  others.    To  Sir  Basil 
Firebrace  was  set  down  the  sum  of  e£40,OO0. 
Firobrace,  being  called  to  account  by  the  House, 
fell  into  great  confusion  and  loss  of  memory — eaid 
that  he  had  done  tbe  company  service  by  solicita- 
tions, but  knew  not  of  any  money  or  stock  given  to 
any  person  whatsoever  for  procuring  a  new  charter 
— complained  of  illness,  and  begged  that  tbe  examt- 
nation  might  be  postponed.    Graat  efforts  were 
made  by  the  guilty  and  powerful  parties  to  quash 
tha  evidence ;  Cook  seemed  disposed  to  evade 
some  of  the  questions,  bnt  a  threat  of  repealing 
his  indemnity  act  made  him  more  communicative ; 
and  Firebrace  conld  no  longer  hang  fire.  When 
reexamined,  tbia  oblivions  gantleinan  recollected 
that  he  had  had  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Bates,  a  great 
friend  of  my  lord  president,  the  Duke  of  Leeda — 
that  he  had  given  Mr.  Bates  two  notes  for  5500 
guineas — that  Bates  hud  waited  upon  several  great 
lords,  particularly  the  lord  president,  who,  after  the 
notes  were  given,  was  found  well  disposed  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter — nnd,  finally,  that  about  a 
week  ago,  when  the  storm  was  brewing,  Bates  de- 
sired to  return  5000  guineas  (keeping  the  remaining 
500  to  himself),  because  the  afliiir  might  make  a 
.noise.'    Bates  was  then  aummoned,  and,  being 
terrified       Che  Honse,  he  depoaed,  with  little 

I  sir  Badl  Firrbiace  farther  itatnl  that  at  ftrat  ha  had  tried  to  da 
tbe  MHQpany'a  badtwta  for  iwii  or  three  ihoaiand  poanda ;  that  Bataw 
had  replied  that  more  than  tbii  had  been  offered  by  the  oppoaile  party  ; 
ibH  at  Uat  he  (Sir  Baiil)  agreed  tu  give  X5000 ;  and  that.  apoB  xhm 
tapreaentation  of  Bateo  that  there  wonid  be  Mthing  for  bt>  owa  rn- 
ward,  ha  added  X500  aa  a  duueeor  In  that  ge-hatweea. 
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Iwsitatioo,  that  Sir  Basil  Firebnce  had  applied  to 
bim  for  bia  iotenut ;  that  lie  did  accordingly  vrait 
Dpoo  the  lord  presideot.  who  protDised  to  do  what 
bfl  could  (or  the  compaay,  agreeably  to  the  opinioo 
vbkh  he  had  expressed  in  poblic.  Uiat  the  charter 
ought  to  be  reaewed;  that  he  told  the  lord  preai- 
tlent  of  the  notes  in  qneatioB,  and  wanted  to  press 
ibem  on  him;  that  his  grace  refused  them,  but 
took  eooDtar-'iioteat  iDBkkig  the  payment  dependent 
ea  the  reoewal  of  the  charter;  that  when  the  char- 
'  trr  waa  paaaed  rba  roooey  was  lodged  io  the  haoda 
af  M.  Robut,  m  foreign  domestic  of  the  lord  presi- 
deat,  where  il  remaiDed  UU  he  (Betes)  had  re- 
tamed  the  bribe  to  Sir  Basil,  from  fear  of  the  ooiae 
that  might  be  made  aboat  it.  Not  knowing  how  to 
arett  (Im  storm,  my  lord  president,  his  grace  of 
Leeds,  in  hia  place  io  the  House  of  Lords,  avowed 
that  he  liad  received  the  money,  but  that  be  bad 
rrtorned  it,  as  slated  by  Bates.  He  was  still 
speaking  when  be  was  warned  that  the  Commone, 
io  a  fiiry,  were  proceeding  to  a  vote  of  impeach- 
meat  agaieat  him.  He  abrnpUy  broke  off',  ran 
dowB  to  the  Lower  House,  and  deairad  to  be  beard 
in  hit  owe  defeoae.  The  Commona  granted  the 
fiTor,  aod  allowed  bim  to  be  seated,  with  his  hat 
on,  witbiD  the  ber.  He  relied  on  bis  eloqaeoce ; 
bat  his  cauee  was  so  bad  ■«  to  admit  of  do  maDding 
by  rhetoric,  bimI  no  excuse  or  commiseration, 
eicvpc  from  men  «a  mercenary  as  himself — bat 
Ibey  were  oumerous  in  both  Honaes.  RisiDg, 
viifa  bit  bet  off;  he  thanked  the  Commons  for  the 
fHior  they  had  grfiDted  him;  but  be  soon  lefV  this 
nwdest  tone,  end  boasted  of  all  that  he  had  done 
fur  the  gl  orioos  Revolution  of  1668.  It  was  a  bold 
word,  be  said,  but  a  tmth,  that  that  House  would 
floi  have  been  sitting  at  this  time  bot  for  him  :  he 
had  formerly  been  pursued  for  being  in  the  French 
iDt<-Test,  but  he  hoped  that  all  the  acttoas  of  bis 
hfe  Would  justify  bim  from  such  efaarges.  It  waa 
troa  that  Firebrace  bad  been  introdueed  to  him, 
Imu  be  bad  not  touched  one  penny  of  the  money. 
He  uMinoated  that  there  waa  a  design  against  bim, 
fnmed  by  hie  enemiea,  who  had  got  np  the  com- 
mittee of  Uie  Hooae ;  and  he  told  them  that,  as  to 
this  busioeae  abont  the  East  India  Company**  char- 
ter, be  knew  more  than  they  did,  aod  could  spin  a 
thread  finer  still.  He  hoped  that  the  House  woald 
jHiM^ed  apeedily  to  a  fair  trial,  and  prayed  that  he 
aiigbt  not  suffer  upon  a  rack,  or  under  a  blast,  till  a 
parliament  should  sit  again.  The  duke  then  with- 
drew; and  the  Commons,  without  losing  time,  re- 
lolved.  that  the  committee  should  draw  up  articles 
of  impeaebmeot  in  due  aod  regular  form,  and  that 
Mr.  Controller  Wbartoa  should  immediately  carry 
np  the  impeachment  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  In  a 
fewdaya  the  articles  were  engroased  and  preaented 
to  the  Lords.  But,  io  the  mean  time,  M.  Robert, 
tba  dake'a  domestfe,  had  absconded,  aod  the  duke, 
kaowiag  the  erideoce  to  be  thos  incomplete,  press- 
rd  for  a  speedy  trial,  and  moved,  in  the  Peers,  that, 
if  the  Hoose  of  Commons  sboold  not  reply  to  an 
■Biwer  whieb  he  bad  put  in  to  the  impenchment, 
procrediags  might  be  discharged — complaining  that 
ibo  rigbta  of  all  snbjecta  were  injured  in  his  person, 


for  that  DO  man  waa  safe  if  an  impntatioD  conld  be 
fixed  upon  bis  character  by  banging  a  lingering  im- 
peachment over  his  head,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  for  bis  enemies  to  prove  bis  guilt,  and 
equally  impossible  for  hira  to  disprove  their  charges, 
however  conscious  of  innocence.  The  Commons, 
confounded  by  the  evasion  of  Robart,  the  essential 
witness,  knew  not  what  to  do;  but  they  gave  in 
that  evasion  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  delay,  not 
scrupling,  of  course,  to  intimate  that  the  Duke  of 
Leeda  couU  produce  bis  servant  if  he  ihongbt  fit. 
His  grace,  who  had  played  many  parts  in  bis  time, 
now  assumed  the  language  trf"  an  honest  man  amart- 
iog  under  unwarrantable  injoriea,  and  accused  the 
Commons  of  precipitation  and  malice.  He  told 
their  lordships  that,  from  a  letter  wbicb  M.  Robart 
had  left  behind  him,  addressed  to  his  lordship's 
chaplain,  and  from  a  particular  knowledge  he  bnd 
both  of  the  man  and  the  thing,  he  would  not  be 
seen  here  again  io  a  burry.  "  And  so,"  continued 
his  grace,  "  if  this  man  be  insisted  opon  as  a  mate- 
rial evidence,  and  my  trial  is  to  be  delnyed  till  he  is 
forthcoming,  when  am  I  likely  to  be  tried  ?"  Aod 
be  again  urged  that  the  impeachment  should  drop, 
if  not  immediately  followed  up  by  the  Commooa. 
Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  William,  on  Ihe 
3d  of  May,  prort^ued  the  parliament.  *•  It  was  In- 
tended," saya  Burnet,  to  bang  up  the  matter  Io 
another  session ;  bot  an  act  of  grace  came  in  at  the 
end  of  this,  with  an  exception,  indeed,  as  to  cor- 
niptioD ;  yet  this  whole  discovery  was  let  fall,  and 
it  was  believed  that  too  many  of  nil  sides  were  con- 
cerned io  it;  for,  by  a  common  consent,  it  was  never 
revived."  Enough  had  appeared  to  prove  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  guilty  io  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world; 
yet  William,  for  considerations  of  expediency,  al- 
ktwed  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  council, 
though,  when  he  made  his  annual  journey  to  the 
continent,  be  did  not  appoint  him  one  of  Uie  lords 
justices  of  the  kingdom,  who  consdtnted  a  sort  of 
regency  during  his  majesty's  absence. 

Six  days  after  the  prorogation  of  the  English  par- 
liament the  Scottish' parliament  assembled,  it  being 
impracticaUe  to  defer  a  seasioo  there  any  longer,  as 
the  funds  voted  1^  the  Scots  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  army  were  exhausted,  and  the  death  of 
the  queen  called  for  eauUon  and  for  some  new  ar- 
rangement. 

The  loud  outcry  raised  on  account  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Glenco  still  continued,  and  would  have  pro- 
voked a  parliamentary  inquiry  had  not  William  or- 
dered a  commissioo  to  be  passed  under  the  great 
seal  for  a  pre-cognition,  which  is  a  practice  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  of  examiniog  into  crimes  before  the 
persons  concerned  are  put  u|>on  their  trial ;  and  this 
was  regarded  as  an  artifice  to  cover  that  dark  trans- 
action by  a  private  inquiry,  and  was  interpreted  into 
a  proof  ^at  William  bad  authorised,  or  even  expreas- 
ty  ordered,  the  musacre.  When  some  members  of 
the  assembled  parliament  reproached  the  govern- 
ment fbr  it*  slackness  in  examining  into  the  afllnir, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddnle,  who  was  now  William's 
commissioner,  assured  them  that,  by  the  king's 
order,  it  waa  then  nnder  examination,  and  that  a 
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report  upon  it  would  be  made  to  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  exHitiiaatioD  made  in  the  privy  couocil, 
nnd  by  raeaos  of  ngents,  eume  of  the  Highlnnders 
depoied  that  the  EnrI  of  BrendHlbane,  the  originBtor 
of  the  Bchemes  of  pacificatioo,  while  treating  with 
Aem  for  their  enlimittiDg  to  King  William,  had 
auared  them  that  he  atill  adhered  to  the  interests 
of  King  James,  and  that  all  that  he  wanted  by  the 
•ppcifieation  was  only  to  preserve  the  clans  for  his 
service  till  a  more  faTomble  opportunity.  Upon 
these  revelatioas  the  double-dealing  Breadaltmae 
WHS  committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle;  but  he  main- 
tained, that  he  had  secret  orders  from  King  William 
tu  say  any  thing  that  would  procure  him  credit  with 
the  Highlanders;  and  William  seemed  to  own  the 
fact  by  ordering  n  new  pardon  to  be  passed  for  the 
enrl.^  It  is  unquestionable  that,  in  his  almost  un- 
precedented diflficaltiee,  William  repeatedly  had 
recourse  to  these  Brts,  the  practice  of  which  makes 
it  not  anfreqaeotly  doubtful  who  were  real  traitors 
to  him,  and  who  were  only  pretended  traitors,  to  do 
him  Borrice  and  frustrate  the  phns  and  plots  of  the 
Jacobites.  It  was  found  necessary  to  deliver  in  the 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  msMRcre  in  full 
parliament.  By  this  report  it  appeared  lhat  a  black 
design  had  been  on  foot  at  one  time  to  cut  off  a  great 
many  more  claos  in  the  same  &shion;  that  there 
were  many  letters 'written  with  great  earnestness 
to  this  effect  by  ministers  and  others;  and  that, 
though  the  king's  oi*ders  implied  nothing  of  the  sort, 
nor  contained  any  thing  that  was  blamable,  the 
secretary  of  state's  letters  went  much  fsrther.  In 
Che  end,  the  Scottish  parliament  joatified  the  king's 
instructions,  but  voted  that  the  execution  in  Olenco 
was  a  barbarous  massacre."  and  that  it  was  •*  push- 
ad  on  by  the  secretary  of  state's  letters  beyond 
the  king's  orders.**  It  was  also  carried,  by  a  great 
majority,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  king,  praying  that  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
others  concerned  in  that  matter,  might  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law,  in  order  that  the  vindica- 
tion might  be  Datiooal,  as  the  reproach  had  been; 
but  principally  that  they,  from  whom  it  was  most 
proper,  might  testify  to  the  world  how  clear  his 
majesty's  justice  had  been  in  the  whole  matter. 
As  the  secretary  of  state  (Dalrymple,  master  of 
Stair)  had  been  allowed  to  go  unscathed,  it  was 
judged  that  no  proceedings  could  be  taken  against 
him ;  and,  as  the  principal  was  thus  protected,  the 
inferior  instruments  were  not  much  trouMed  by  any 
course  of  law.'   Hence,  aU  who  were  enemies  to 

>  "  But  w«  are  not  to  wonclrr  at  hit  eteap* ;  for  it  ti  Mid  h«  «i» 
■uhtila  M  B  nrpeat  aod  u  •lipfwiy  a*  ui  «•! ,  thai  h»  had  no  attach- 
ment uf  any  UdiI  bat  to  bia  uma  intBieat ;  that  be  waa  not  onljr  Jacub- 
ilt  and  Williamita  tqr  tnnM,  bat  both  at  once ;  and  that  ha  plajrcd  thia 
doable  pari  with  an  much  anrceia  in  the  Higbland  ireUy,  that  ha  i*- 
reived  the  Ihaoka  uf  King  Jauiei  fur  having  praeartad  hii  people,  whom 
he  contd  not  inivoT,  and  «rai  rewanJetl  by  King  William  fur  baring 
Temueiled  to  hia  foTrr«ment  ihoaa  deiperadue*  whom  be  fimnd  it  au 
dilHcnh  ta  aohdM."— Jf  5.  Charmeter  BmMhmi;  quetad  bjr  Ralph. 
Bat  ibia  character,  emttri»  poritm;  m»f  be  applied  with  aqnil  Jnetioe 
ti>  man*  of  the  leailing  men  iiuth  in  EniflBad  and  Scutlanii.  There 
were  avTeril  mil*  fur  "ipuiliie  and  TCitilution  of  damage*"  inMitaled 
MgainM  Breadalbane  ;  bat  it  doae  not  appan?  thai  tba  UighhmdeTa  had 
much  ancoeaa  iu  the  eaaita.-'lMii^  ^  Fhntmiakmll,  Deeiainna. 

■  The  ••crataiy,  DaliympI*,  router  of  Stmir,  wai,  howaver.  eOectn- 
allj  dr4*mi  fnim  offlca.  Be  becanw  Tiacnnnt  Stair,  hj  the  deuh  of  hie 
fatter,  inNowmber  thitauMTaar;  maadvanoodtuthe  nak  of  Bad 


William  proclaimed  everywhere  that  he  must  hsve 
been  willing  that  the  massacre  should  be  perpe- 
trated ;  but  his  friends  found  en  excuse  in  the  vast 
obligations  he  owed  to  the  family  and  interest  of  the 
Dalrymples.  and  in  the  great  abili^  of  those  men, 
who  were  the  most  politic  and  best  heads  in  Scot- 
land, and  most  able  to  do  him  service  there  when* 
ever  the  storm  shoold  be  blown  over.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  no  incoQaiderable  part  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlandere,  who  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions and  depredations  of  the  wild  Highlanders, 
thought  that  no  crime  had  been  committed  by  ex- 
tirpating '-that  sect  of  thieves;"  and  that  the  best 
security  for  iheir  cattle,  their  goods,  and  their  per- 
sons would  be  a  repetition  of  the  blood-letting  at 
Glenco  upon  the  other  clans,  whoae  lawless  practices 
excluded  them  from  the  benefits  of  civilized  law. 

It  was  duriilg  this  session  of  the  Scottish  pnrlia* 
menC  that  the  scheme  was  presented  of  a  Scottish 
company  and  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darieo, 
which  ended  in  a  great  amonnt  of  human  suflTericg 
and  in  an  increase  of  anpopularity  to  the  king.  The 
Scottish  parliament  in  the  year  1693  had  passed  SD 
act  for  the  eneoumgement  of  -commerce,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  letters  patent  should  be  granted 
to  all  such  as  should  offer  to  set  up  new  RMnufoc- 
tures,  establish  new  settlements,  or  drive  any  new 
trade  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  act,  some  of  tbe 
English  interlopers  in  the  East  India  trade,  after 
being  defeated  by  tbe  company,  had  entered  into 
treaty  with  some  merchants  in  Scotland,  who  now 
undertook  to  procure  a  special  act  for  a  new  colony 
from  their  parliament.  There  waa  one  Paterson,  a 
man  of  no  education,  but  of  great  notions,  which,  as 
was  generally  said,  he  had  learned  from  the  buc- 
aniers,  n-ho  knew  the  New  World  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  better  than  any  other  chsB  of  men,  and 
with  whom  it  was  believed  he  had 'associated  for 
some  timt.  Pateraon  made  the  Scotch  merchants 
believe  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  great  secret 
— that  he  knew  of  a  country  where  gold  mines  were 
rich  and  many,  and  where  the  Spaniards  were  not 
— a  country  admirably  situated  for  trade  with  otiier 
parts  of  the  world.  For  some  time  he  did  not  de- 
scribe this  happy  land,  but  only  desired  that  the 
West  Indies  might  be  named  in  any  new  act  tbey 
proposed.  Meanwhile,  an  act  waa  passed  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  giving  the  undertakers  mo«t 
extensive  privileges,  with  a  limitation,  however,  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  England. 
Paterson  then  named  bis  promised  land.  It  was 
the  isthmus  of  Darieo,  which  coonecti  the  two  con- 
tinents of  America,  and  wiiich  the  Engliah  buca* 
□iers  had  made  the  scene  of  most  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  when, 
among  other  exploits,  Morgan  had  traversed  it 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  plundered  and  burned  the 
Spanish  city  of  Panama.  Paterson,  who  was  per- 
fectly right  in  his  geography,  considered  that  islh- 

at  Stair  lo  I70!l,  and  died  ■addrni]',  in  Jannarj.  1T07,  during  the  <Jii- 
vnaainoa  on  the  Unina,  in  whkb  he  had  taken  a  warn  part.  Il  ii  ha 
hthar,  the  fliat  Vieoonat  Stair,  who  ii  the  author  of  the  eelahratad 
"  Inaiitntiona  of  the  Law  nf  Scotland,"  of  the  Ffailuaopbia  No«a  Be 
ponmtntalie,"  and  ef  "  Vindication  of  the  Divine  PerfeotioM,"  wbiah 
latt  i^peand  immeiliatelj  faafue  hii  death 
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mn  u  a  place  where  a  good  Bettlemeot  might  be 
tatde,  or,  ratber,  two  settlemeats ;  for  he  proposed 
cfftabliflbiDg  a  town  and  Uockhoase  on  the  aide  of 
tbe  Atlantic,  and  aaother  over  agaiost  it  io  Paiuima 
Bqr,  oa  tbe  aborea  of  Pacific,  from  which  con- 
joiady  •  trade  might  b«  opened  both  with  the  West 
Indies  and  with  the  East,  and  meana  taken  to  Iteep 
Um  Spsaiarde  in  the  oeighborhood  of  the  iBthmus 
in  qntet  if  not  in  eabjection.  When  die  passiog  of 
thu  ill-considered  act  was  linown  id  London  many 
more  rich  merchants  entered  into  the  scheme,  aod 
ihna  provolied  more  than  ever  the  hostility  of  the 
Kast  India  Company.  When  nil  was  ready.  Pster- 
BOO  Rod  fab  people,  amonoting  in  all  to  twelve  hun- 
dred soals,  set  aail  in  fif^y  Scottish  ships  to  famine 
and  destmctbn,  but  with  the  confident  hope  of 
esisblisbing  a  great  colony  and  realining  enormous 
wraith.  Thist  however,  did  not  happen  till  foor 
years  after  the  paaeing  of  the  bill ;  but  the  Scots 
miled  themMlves  at  the  large  letter  of  the  act  in 
other  directlona,  trenobing,  as  it  wu  aaid,  both  upon 
tbe  Dnich  and  the  Engli^  and  invading  the  com- 
mercial rig^ia  vested  in  older  compaoiea. 

Id  Ireknd  tbe  first  sesaiou  of  a  new  parliament 
Wu  held  in  the  course  of  this  year  (1695).  and  the 
Protestant  ascendency  was  completely  and  tyrao- 
uically  established  under  the  adminietration  of  Lord 
Cspel,  now  lord  deputy,  <•  who,"  snye  Burnet, 
"Btodied  to  render  himself  popular,  and  espoused 
the  interests  of  the  English  against  the  Irish  with- 
oat  any  nice  regard  to  justice  or  equity."  But 
Cspel  was  neither  better  nor  worse  thnn  many 
who  succeeded  him,  and  who  acted  upon  the  one 
prioeiple,  that  the  only  way  to  keep  Ireland  quiet 
WBS  to  coerce  the  nativea,  and  degrade  and  perae- 
cBte  their  religioe.  By  a  aeriea  of  acta  passed 
dnriag  this  and  the  next  reign  by  the  Engliah  par- 
lisioeiit,  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  were  put 
into  the  cbaios  of  a  new  and  complicated  bondage. 
No  papist  was  allowed  to  keep  a  school  or  to  teach 
any,  io  private  houses,  except  the  children  of  tbe 
family  occupying  that  house ;  aod,  while  this  enact- 
nent  prevented  papists  from  receiving  education  at 
borne,  another  went  to  deprive  them  of  that  benefit 
■bmsd,  for  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against 
socb  as  should  go  themselves  or  send  others  for 
edocatioa  beyond  sea  io  the  Romish  religion ;  and, 
on  pn»bable  informatioD  given  to  a  magistrate,  such 
persoos  conld  be  arrested  and  tried,  not  by  a  jury, 
bat  by  juaticee  at  quarter-sessions,  where  the  bar- 
dea  of  diaproviog  the  charge  was  thrown  upon  the 
aeensed.  As  a  nutter  of  coarse,  under  the  aacend- 
eacy  ayatem,  magistrates,  jury,  jnatioeB,  were  all 
Frotestanta.  lotermarriages  between  Protestants 
•od  papists,  possessing  any  estate  in  Ireland,  were 
f-irbiddeo ;  aod  tbe  Protestant  husbaad,  or  the 
Protestant  wife,  might  at  any  time  take  the  cbil- 
'Ireo  from  ^e  Catholic  parent  to  be  educated  in 
ibe  Protestant  fiiitb.  No  papist  could  be  guardian 
<o  sny  child;  but  the  Court  of  Cliaocery  might 
appoint  some  relatioo  or  other  person  to  bring  up 
the  ward  io  tbe  reformed  faith.  If  the  eldest  son 
WM.  OT  became,  a  Protestant,  lie  might  convert  bis 
t:*hpr's  estate  in  foe  simple  into  a  tenancy  fur  life, 


and  thus  secure  his  own  inheritance.  If  the  chil- 
dren were  all  papists,  Ae  father's  lands  were  not  to 
descend  to  tbe  eldest  son,  bnt  to  be  divided  equally 
among  them,  by  gavel-kind  law — an  admirable  in- 
atrument  for  reducing  an  aristocracy  or  a  body  of 
(treat  hodholders  to  the  condition  of  potato-fannera. 
Papists  could  not  purchase  land  except  for  terms 
not  exceeding  thirty-one  yeara.  They  were  bound 
to  conform,  within  six  months  after  any  title  shoDid 
accrue  by  descent,  devise,  or  settlement,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  to  the  next  Protestant  heir — a  provision, 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  which  aeems  intended  to  exclude 
them  from  real  property  altogetber.  No  papist 
was  permitted  to  keep  arms,  and  search  might  be 
made  at  any  time  by  two  justices.  The  celebration 
of  mass  and  other  Catholic  rites  was  not  subjected 
to  any  new  penslties ;  but  nit  regular  popish  pi-ieets, 
bishops,  and  others  claiming  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
and  all  who  ahonld  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
from  foreign  parts,  were  ordered  to  be  banished, 
and  were  to  be  held  guilty  of  high  treaaon  if  they 
returned  from  their  banishment.  To  prevent  the 
evasion  of  these  barbarous  and  maddening  regnla- 
tiona,  all  priests  were  bound  to  be  registered,  and 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parishes,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  fixed  like  paupers  by  the 
old  poor-lHWB ;  and  informers,  always  ready  and 
uunierous  enough  upon  the  mere  motives  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  personal  earoities,  were 
further  tempted  into  the  field  by  large  rewards,  to 
be  levied  on  the  papists,  and  to  be  given  to  those 
who  should  detect  the  violation  of  these  statutes. 
Let  the  Irish  Protestant  party,  who  disgraced  a 
great  name  by  calling  themselves  Orangeists,  equiv- 
ocate and  color  the  matter  aa  they  will,  there  is 
OS  mnch  truth  as  generous  warmth  of  feeling  in 
the  words  ^th  which  an  eminent  liviug  bistorian 
concludes  his  account  of  these  detestable  enact- 
menta:  ''To  have  exterminated  Uie  Catholics  by 
the  sword,  or  expelled  them,  like  the  Moriscoes  of 
Spain,  would  have  been  little  more  repugnant  to 
justice  and  humanity,  bnt  incomparably  more  poli- 
tic."' 

On  the  12th  of  May,  William  embarked  to  put 
himself  again  nt  the  bead  of  the  allied  army.  One 
great  event  which  contributed  to  hasten  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  death  of  the 
Marahal  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  greatest 
generala  of  that  age,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  The  other  great  generals  of  France, 
and  Seignelai,  the  son  of  Colbert,  wbo  had  called 
the  French  navy  into  existence,  and  Louvoia,  the 
greatest  of  her  statesmen,  were  all  dead  already ; 
there  were  none  that  promised  to  supply  their 
places;  Borbessieux,  the  new  minister,  a  creature 
of  courts  and  saloons,  promoted  by  court  intrigues 
and  the  influence  of  mistresses,  was  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  contending  with  the  difficulties  in  which  even 
his  great  predecessor  had  left  the  country;  and  if 
to  this  we  add  that  the  oppressed  people  in  many 
parta  of  France  were  absolutely  perishing  with  hun* 

>  HalluD,  Coort.  Hilt.  AU  dia  Brta  Khnn  MunieniMd  wm  paiMd 
brtwccntbcNirfWiKiBni  Kod  Murwid  M  dT  Qumb  Aana  (1099- 

17US). 
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get',  the  reader  vill  Dnderataod  tbst  the  French 
nrmy  id  FfatoderB,  badly  supplied  with  provieioaa 
and  recruits,  and  commRDded  by-a  third-rate  gen- 
eral, Boufflers,  or  Villeroy,  wng  ia  no  conditioo  to 
repair  the  check  it  had  received  jn  the  last  cnm- 
paigD.  William,  who  saw  the  difference  id  every 
move  be  made,  and  in  every  muvetnent  of  hii  ene- 
mies, detRi.hed  Ginckel,  now  Earl  of  Athlone,  with 
a  great  force,  to  invest  the  important  city  of  Nh- 
mnr,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the 
year  1692.  Old  Ginckel  did  his  best;  but,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  vast  extent  of  his  lines, 
he  could  not  prevent  Boufflers  from  throwing  him- 
self into  the  place  with  a  strong  reinforcement.  The 
garriraa  then  amounted  to  14,000  or  1&,000  men, 


and,  as  Vauban  had  been  employed  upon  the  works, 
the  French  deemed  Namur  impregnable.  But  Will- 
iam, having  put  hia  army  in  a  good  position,  left  it 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Vaudemoot; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  division,  joined  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  then,  uniting  with  Ginckel,  took  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  before  Namur.  Vaude- 
mont  committed  a  great  blunder  in  moving  from  hia 
position,  with  the  view  of  preventing  Villeroy  from 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Namur;  but  Villeroy  had 
not  ability  enough  to  profit  by  the  advantage,  and 
Vaudemont  retrieved  his  error  by  making  au  ad- 
mirable  retreat  to  the  walls  of  Ghent.  Id  the  mean 
while  the  siege  of  Namur  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor  under  the  eye  of  William  and  the  direction 


Namck.  The  Fonlficailom  lie  chiefly  oa  Uw  iniU  beli'mil  the  Tnim 


of  tbe'great  engineer  Coehorn.  The  king,  though 
a  valetudinarian,  shared  in  the  fatigues  rb  well  as  in 
the  dangers  of  the  common  soldiery.  On  the  27th 
of  July,  at  the  storming  of  the  first  counterscarp, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  come  over  to  speak  with  the  king 
upon  some  finnncini  business,  but  who  ventured 
where  he  was  not  wanted,  wrb  killed,  with  sevtiral 
other  persons,  close  by  William's  side.*  For  a  time 

>  Aceordinr  tn  a  oote  in  Ralph,  "tnditioD  alio  addi  that  k  »}>on 
parley  had  jutt  before  puied  heiween  Ihain,  to  the  folluwiiif  elTecl  :— 

"  King, — Ai  yon  are  no  adrentarer  In  the  treile  of  war,  Mr.  Gnd- 
hay,  I  think  yon  ahnatd  not  expnae  younalf  to  the  haiarda  uf  it. 

'*  ilr.  C«<I/riy.— Not  being  innra  eipoaed  than  yunr  mijeaty,  ahnnld 
I  W  avnaahle  if  I  ahuwed  mora  cooceni  t 

"  King.—Yn ;  I  m  in  ny  daty,  and  therafm  have  a  hmt*  reaaua- 
able  clain  to  praaamilm.'' 


the  English  troops  under  Major-general  Ramsny 
and  Brigadier  HRmilton  were  left  alone  in  the 
midst  of  mines  and  booths  on  the  glacis,  and  they 
were  three  several  times  repnlaed,  yet  still  return- 
ed to  the  charge,  and  at  last  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  counterscarp.  Daring  the  stern  content 
William  laid  his  hand  on  the  elector's  shoulder,  and 
exctnimed,  See  my  brnve  English  I  see  my  brave 
English!"  The  Dutch,  advaociag  along  the  Maeae, 
came  np  in  time  to  secure  the  advaolsge  which 
the  English  had  gained;  nnd,  on  the  same  day, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Sambre,  while  other  corps  of  the  allies  drove  the 
French  from  the  suburb  of  Jamb,  and  eflfectnallj' 
prevented  any  more  sallies.  On  the  39tb,  ^hen 
the  town-moat  was  drained  by  uuderminiug  aud 
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HMriof  ip  the  dam  which  kept  it  full,  s  council  of 
w  wu  faflid  in  the  allied  camp,  and  it  waa  Uiere 
mohed  to  make  a  Bimultaoeous  attack  on  Bvety 
ad«,BotwitbstaiidiDg  a  doubt  of  its  snccMS  exprasa- 
•d     the  caotioiia  Coeboro.   Aod,  aa  aoon  aa  it 
m  (twk,  all  the  eorpa  ordered  oa  thia  deaperate 
wrrice  adfaoeed  aa  OMr  to  the  eoemy'a  iotreoch- 
MBUai  they  conld  without  being  diicoTered,  aod 
Ihm  mtod  oo  their  arms  till  peep  of  day.  Then 
ikey  pat  tbemseltea  io  motion,  a  nd  b^an  the  attack 
itUiiM several  poiota  at  the  same  inetant,  aod.  af- 
ter I  terribie  slaughter  on  both  aides,  made  tbem- 
lehu  mutan  of  all  the  outworks,  on  the  castle 
nie,  from  the  Snmbre  to  the  Mnese.    At  the  same 
BMHDSBt  a  mine  was  spruog  on  the  town  side,  nod 
iba  brsach  kept  clear  by  a  welNdirectad  fire.  On 
the  SMMTOW,  the  1st  of  August,  the  breach  was  en- 
k^ed,  and,  00  the  2d,  two  hundred  English  greoa- 
diets,  sopported  by  a  bnttalton  of  Dutch,  forced  the 
bnach,  stormed  and  carried  the  half-moon,  the  cov- 
ered way,and  the  demi-bestkm  at  St.  Nicholas  Gate. 
By  tbu  time  the  beaieged  lay  open,  on  all  aidea,  to 
tbs  fire  of  ths  beHegera,  wlw  poioted  their  own 
{ass  agaioat  them,  and  kept  up  an  ineeaaant  |riay 
with  eannooa,  mortara.  email  arma.  and  grenades. 
Oa  the  following  morning,  aa  the  allies  were  pre- 
prinK  for  a  general  aasault  on  the  town,  M.de  Goia- 
cvd,  the  goremor  of  the  town,  hang  out  a  white 
Aig.  and  soon  capitulated  for  the  surrender  of  ^e 
lo«D,  bat  00  more,  with  the  Elector  of  Barnrin,  who 
n  first  refused  to  treat  for  any  thing  less  than  the 
whole.    Be  Gaiscard,  with  the  remnaot  of  his 
fsrces,  aod  with  his  sick  and  wounded,  retired  into 
the  eaatle,  which  still  held  out,  with  six  or  seven 
tbouand  men  in  it,  under  Bonfflers.    The  kws  of 
lbs  French  bad  been  terrific ;  but  the  confederates, 
ai  sssailanta,  bad  suffered  far  more  severely.  On 
the  Ttb,  toward  evening,  the  batterias  wars  opened 
■puist  the  emstle.   In  the  mean  while  Villeroy  had 
paned  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  and  advanced  to 
NioDve;  nnd  the  Prince  of  Vandemoot  bad  decamp 
«d  from  Ghent  and  taken  post  at  Dighen,  in  order 
to  watch  the  French,  who  still  gave  out  that  they 
were  going  to  the  relief  of  Namur.   But  it  was  dis- 
covared  that  Villeroy's  real  intention  was  to  bom- 
bard the  ci^  of  Brussels.  To  prevent  this  calnmity, 
Vaodemont  proposed  occupying  the  plain  of  Gigot 
sod  St.  Pee,  and  asked  for  considerable  reinforca- 
nwDts  from  the  main  body  of  the.army.    But  Will- 
ism.  OD  the  first  news  of  Villeroy's  movement,  had 
dt^hed  the  Earl  of  Athlooe  and  the  Count  of 
Nasiao.  with  thirty  bnttalions  .and  forty  squadrona 
•f  horse,  to  post  themselves  between  Waterloo  and 
Geiuppe,  in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy's  passage 
at  finioe  1*  Chatean ;  and  he  anon  followed  in  per- 
■oa  with  Mreoty  equadron*  more :  ao  that  nothing 
raMained  for  Vauderooat  lo  do  bat  to  encamp  his  in- 
Uairy  on  the  heights  near  Brnssels,  between  Moot- 
aay  and  the  counterscarp  of  lael,  where  the  eom- 
BinaieatMM  was  opened  biatween  his  fiuxes  and  those 
af  Athlooe  aod  Nassau,  who  now  covered  part  of 
that  groaad  which,  in  our  own  days,  baa  been  the 
•ceoa  of  a  far  more  memorable  warfare.    By  these 
awKcuvera  the  allies  were  also  enabled  to  thzow 


several  bnttalions  into  Brussels  and  its  outworks; 
bat  they  could  not  prevent  Villeroy  from  taking 
ground  proper  to  the  purpose  of  the  revengeful 
commission  with  which  be  was  charged  by  bis  sov- 
ereign, who  had  felt  most  acutely  the  insults  offered 
to  his  own  coasts  by  the  English  fleet,''who  were  this 
year  repeating  their  bombardments  of  the  French 
sea-ports.  The  mar^al  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Aoderleck,  and  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  Brussels,  aigoifyiog  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
having  sent  bis  fleet  npon  the  coast  of  France  to 
bombard  and  ruin  the  sea-ports,  without  any  proa- 
pect  of  advantage  to  himself,  the  king  bis  master 
thought  he  could  no  otherwise  pot  a  stop  to  socb 
disorders  than  by  making  reprisals.  That  for  this 
reason  he  had  sent  his  commands  to  bombard  Brus- 
sels ;  aod,  at  the  same  time,  to  declare  that  it  wns 
with  reluctance  his  majesty  was  constrained  to  make 
use  of  this  expedient;  as,  also,  that  as  soon  as  he 
sbonid  be  assured  his  sea-ports  would  be  no  more 
bombarded,  he  would  bombard  the  towns  of  hia  en- 
emies no  more,  with  tbe  exception  of  saeb  [dsces 
as  ahoald  he  regolarly  besieged.  That  his  majes- 
ty'a  concern  was  so  mneh  the  greater  because  the 
Electress  of  Bavaria  was  residing  in  Bmsselsf  but 
Aat,  if  the  governor  would  make  known  in  what 
quarter  her  electoral  highness  resided,  care  should, 
be  taken  that  the  French  mortara  ahonid  not  be  di- 
rected that  wnj."  By  this  time  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia himself  had  come  up  to  tbe  threatened  city, 
and  he  replied  to  Villeroy's  letter,  that  the  reason 
assigned  for  bis  orders  to  bombard  Brussels  solely 
regarded  tbe  King  of  England;  that  bis  electoral 
highness  would  acqunint  him  with  it,  and  procure 
an  answer  in  tweuty-four  hours;  and  that, as  to  the 
consideration  which  his  most  Christian  majeaty  bad 
ahown  to  the  electresst  be  begged  to  aay  that  her 
reaidence  was  at  the  royal  palace. 

But  Villeroy,  whose  real  purpose  was  to  create  a 
misnndentanding  between  William  aod  hia  alliea. 
or  to  indnce  those  wbrae  towns  were  liable  to  aim- 
ihir  vishatioDe  to  oblige  the  King  of  England  to  spnra 
the  French  ports,  instantly  began  to  arrange  bis 
batteries  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  he  open- 
ed his  fire  upon  that  fine  old  city  with  twenty-five, 
mortar  pieces  and  eighteen  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. This  scene  of  destruction  c6mmeoced  be-, 
tween  atx  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  tho 
13th  of  AugDst,  and  lasted 'without  intermission  tilt 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  daring  which  lime  lif- 
teen  hundred  houses,  six  churches,  and  maayotbf*r 
public  buildings  were  laid  in  ruins.  There  was  a 
strong  wind,  which  spread  the  flamea  on  some 
buildings  that  took  fire ;  and,  hot  for  the  knocking 
down  of  many  of  the  houses  to  cut  off  tbe  coin- 
mnnieaHoD,  neariy  the  whole  of  the  city  must  have 
been  destroyed.  King  William  bad  returned  to 
tbe  siege  of  the  cnstle  of  Namnr  on  the  12th  ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Vaudeiiiont,  from  bis  fortified  emi- 
nence, witnessed  this  vindictive  act  without  daring 
to  attempt  to  interrupt  it,  nor  could  Alhlone  and 
the  troops  at  Waterloo  do  more  than  the  prince. 
As  soon  aa  Villeroy  had  executed  his  commission, 
he  decsmped,  and  made*'  by  forced  marches,  for 
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EDghien,  where  he  remaiaed  till  the  20th ;  aad 
then,  BTRcuatiDg  vRhoas  towns  which  the  French 
had  taken  in  this  or  the  preceding  campaign,  he 
■dTftDced  to  SoignieB,  nimoat  in  eight  of  the  grand 
army  under  William.  But  he  was  watched  by  the 
Prioce  of  Vandemont,  who,  baving  joined  Athlone 
at  Waterloo,  adrancad  to  Geniappe,  and  then  to 
Mazey,  a  atrong  camp  mthin  two  abort  leagnea  of 
the  naio  ariny,  wliere  he  waa  joined  by  the  Hea- 
aiana  and  LuaeobargfaerB.  On  the  night  of  the  13th. 
when  William  had  returned  to  the  singe  of  the 
caatle  of  Namor,  trenches  were  opened,  approacb- 
B8  were  made,  and  for  three  snccesBire  days  a 
terrible  fire  was  kept  up.  Boufflers,  who  had  been 
told  that  no  French  inarsbal  had  ever  surrendered, 
conceived  a  desperate  design  to  break  through  the 
confederate  camp  with  his  cavalry,  and  so  escape  to 
Villeroy ;  but  his  movemeots  were  anticipated  by 
William,  who  took  precautions  which  rendered  the 
plan  utterly  hopeless.  On  the  21st,  one  hundred 
and  siity-ah  cannon  and  sixty  mortara  assailed  the 
castlei  "and,  as  if  the  besiegera  bad  designed  to 
lerel  the  waHs  like  tboM  of  Jericho,  with  one 
blast,  the  dreadfol  buainess  of  the  day  was  opened 
with  one  geoeral  discharge  from  all  these  batteries 
at  the  aame  instant,  with  aach  an  effect,  that  not 
only  the  whole  circumference  of  the  castle,  but 
the  very  bill  it  stood  on,  seemed  to  reel  with  the 
shock,  and  to  be  lost  in  the  clood  of  smoke  and 
dust  that  followed  it.  Scarce  could  the  besiegers 
themselves  sustain  the  horror  of  their  own  experi- 
meat ;  and,  ns  to  the  besieged,  their  coasternation 
and  confusioD  were  inexpressible :  those  that  es- 
caped could  Bcsrce  believe  tbey  had  escaped  :  every 
object  rouod  about  them  wore  a  face  of  ruin ;  for 
bnratiog  bombs,  fractured  battlements,  dying  meo, 
and  horses  staking  themselves  oo  the  palisadoes,  or 
plunging  headlong  bito  the  ditches,  in  a  fit  of  ud- 
goveruable  frenzy,  were  the  only  objects  tbey  were 
Burrouaded  with."**  At  this  deaperate  juncture, 
VUleroyt  having  sent  off  lus  baggage  to  Mens,  ad- 
vanced with  hn  army  to  Soignies,  annouDciog  his 
approach  in  the  night  1^  a  discbarge  of  nioe^ 
eaoooo,  which  was  aoswered  by  the  beneged  with 
a  great  light  thrown  Dp  from  the  battlements. 
When  day  dawned  he  was  discovered  near  the 
allied  army,  with  his  right  wing  resting  upon  Kleu- 
rus  end  his  left;  upon  Sombref.  He  had  been  re- 
inforced from  various  qoarters,  and  oo  the  next  day 
(the  27tb)  he  was  joined  by  troops  from  the  Bhine 
and  other  forces  under  the  Marquis  d'Arcourt 
William,  Who  had  received  ten  fresh  battalions 
and  twenry-two  squadrons,  left  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
Taria  to  look  after  the  caatle,  and  placed  his  troops 
in  position,  expecting  a  geifeni  engagement.  On 
the  morrow  ViUeray  removed  to  Oemhlours,  and 
on  the  S9th  draw  up  his  forces  and  advanced  in 
order  of  battle ;  but  be  was  deterred  by  the  sight 
which  a  close  approach  afforded  him,  and,  instead 
of  fighting,  stood  gazing  on  the  sllied  array  till 
nightfall,  when,  with  aa  little  noise  as  possible,  be 
edged  off,  and,  coasring  the  river  Mahigne,  he  ex- 
tended his  right  to  P<>rwj'a,  and  his  left  to  Boneffe. 
>  Rs<I-h 


The  King  of  England  was  on  honeback  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  neither  refusing 
nor  seeking  battle.  The  reduction  of  Namur  waa 
bis  great  object,  and  Villeroy  had  now  with  him  an 
equal  if  not  a  superior  force.  Oo  the  next  day 
Villeroy  draw  off  altogether,  and  left  the  easth*  of 
Namor  to  its  fate.  Oo  the  rerj  same  day,  after 
another  terrific  cannonading,  and  a  vain  offer  of 
conditiona  by  the  Eari  of  Portland  to  prevent  fnr^ 
ther  effusioo  of  blood,  a  geoeral  asseott  was  made 
by  English,  Spaniards,  Bavarians,  Dutch,  and  Brao- 
deobnrgers — the  foremost  being  the  English  under 
the  brave  Lord  Cutis.  These  English  went  too 
fast,  or  the  Spaniards  and  Bavarians,  who  were  to 
follow  them  on  other  points,  went  too  slow :  the 
consequence  waa  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  £n- 
glish,  who,  however,  rtfllied,  forced  the  palisadoea, 
sword  in  band,  and  made  a  lodgment  on  the  cov- 
ered way.  Then  the  Bavarians,  the  Spanianis, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  attacking  paities 
made  good  their  assault  on  tbe  prodigious  ootworka 
of  the  castle,  and  kept  tbeir  lodgment,  which  alto- 
geAer  waa  nearly  an  English  mile  in  extent.  But 
this  ndvantage  coat  the  besiegers  two  Aousand  lives, 
iocluding  several  officers,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  wounded,  among  whom  were  Lord  Catts, 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Hombui^,  Count  Horn,  and 
many  other  persona  of  rank.  The  next  day  tbe 
French  demanded  a  truce  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead,  and  as  tbe  time  for  this  truce  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  the  Count  de  Guiscard  appeared 
on  the  breach,  and,  desiring  a  parley  with  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  offered  to  surrender  Fort  Co- 
borne.  But  the  elector  would  bear  of  no  capitula- 
tion except  for  the  whole :  preparations  were  made 
forafresh  assault  upon  tbe  main  body  of  the  castle; 
and  then  Marshal  Boufflers  accepted  terma  of  capit- 
ulation, which  were  signed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Then  all  the  outworks  and  forts  were  put 
into  the  bauds  of  the  allies,  who  signified  their 
success  by  a  triple  dtscbarge  of  all  dieir  artillery, 
and  a  running  fira  of  musketry,  three  times  repeat- 
ed, along  tbeir  linea.  Villeroy  was  near  enough  to 
hear  the  ominous  soonds;  but  he  presently  passed 
the  Sambre  near  Charleroi,  and  retreated  with 
some  precipitation.  On  the  5th  of  September, 
5538  Frenchmen — all  that  remained  of  14,000— 
evacuated  the  castle,  and  marched  off,  with  the 
honors  of  war,  toward  the  French  linps  at  Moos. 

After  the  reduction  of  Namur  the  allies  retired 
to  winter-quarters,  and  William  repaired  to  Loo, 
where  he  was  complimented  by  all  the  ministers  of 
the  confederate  princes  and  jKitentates.  In  other 
directions  the  campaign  bad  been  inactive  and  in- 
glorious to  the  French.  On  tbe  Rhine  the  Marshal 
Delorgea  had  been  again  ftiiled  by  the  Prince  of 
Baden ;  in  Italy  the  Dnke  of  Savoy  had  recovered 
possesHion  of  the  important  fortress  of  Casale  ;  in 
Spain  they  bad  been  obliged  to  evacuate  all  their 
conquests  in  Catalonia  beyond  Gironoe.  But  the 
Turks,  the  allies  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  had 
again  dashed  across  the  Danube.  an>)  inflicted  some 
severe  blows  upon  the  impertaliFts  in  Hungary. 
The  Fngliili  mvy  hud  rontinned  masters  of  the 
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tea ;  aod  Lord  Berkeley,  id  conjqaction  with  the 
Dutch  iqiasdnni,  had  bombarded  Daokirqne,  Cahiw, 
aed  St.  Mato,  had  totally  destroyed  the  town  of 
Gtandeval,  aad  had  iaflicted  freflfa  tniseiifla  opoil 
the  aaflwriDg,  half-starring  popobtioa  of  the  French 
coasts. 

WiUian  returned  to  Eoglflnd  on  the  SOth  of 
October,  and  was  reoeiTed  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamatioos.  On  his  psssage  through  London  to 
KeosngtoD  the  city  was  in  so  uproar,  and  he  was 
bailed  as  a  conqueror.  But  he  csme  not  to  enjoy 
pomps  uid  pageantries,  or  even  quiet,  which  was 
far  more  desirable  after  the  iocesssot  fatiguos 
which  he  bad  aodefgooe,  with  a  constitution  that 
was  always  mther  sickly  thao  robust.  On  the  very 
m^bit  of  hb  arrira)  he  held  a  council  to  debste  the 
great  qMSCion  of  dissoWiag  the  present  parliament, 
which,  by  the  TrieoBial  Act  so  receotly  passed, 
night  sic  till  Lady-day.  *•  The  happy  state  the 
■atioa  was  ia,"  says  Baraet,  **  pat  all  men,  eieept 
the  mefebants,  in  a  good  temper :  none  could  be 
sore  we  shonld  be  in  so  good  a  stste  next  year; 
so  that  now,  probably,  elections  would  fal)  on  men 
who  were  well  affttcted  to  the  government.  A 
fAritameot  tliat  saw  itself  in  its  last  session  might 
affect  to  be  froward,  the  members,  by  such  a  be- 
havior, hoping  to  recommend  themselves  at  the 
next  electioQ.  Besides,  if  the  same  parliament 
had  been  eonUnued,  probably  the  inquiries  into 
corruptioD  would  have  been  carried  on,  which 
might  divert  them  from  more  pressing  nfiairs  and 
kindle  greater  heats ;  all  which  might  be  more 
decently  dropped  by  a  new  parhsment  thnn  suf- 
fered to  fie  asleep  by  the  old  one."  According  to 
aocrtfaer  authority,  the  chief  reason,  or  one  of  the 
diief  reasons,  which  induced  William  to  dissolve 
the  siuing  pariiameDt  was  the  prosecution  of  the 
Dnke  of  Leeds,  "  which  in  the  whole  course  of  it 
had  made  his  majesty  very  uneasy.  .  .  .  Now,  ss, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  mnjesty  could  never  have 
sacriiced  a  minister  to  whom  be  not  only  owed 
his  match  with  the  late  queen,  but  who  had  like- 
wise been  the  chief  wheel  od  which  the  Revolution 
turned,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  safer 
way  to  pat  a  stop  to  an  impeachment,  which  was 
still  depending,  thao  the  calling  s  new  parlia- 
ment."^ A  proclamation  was  forthwith  poblished, 
dissolving  the  present  parliament  and  calling  en- 
oCher,  to  be  held  at  Westminster  on  the  22d  day  of 
November. 

During  tbe  preparations  for  the  election,  all  par- 
ties had  recourse  to  the  pen  and  to  the  press,  which, 
rhougb  not  yet  liberated  by  statute  from  its  shackles, 
bad  been  exceedingly  free  and  active  ever  since  the 
Revolntioo.  According  to  an  unseemly  comparison 
made  by  a  cotemporary,  •■the  press  was  as  fruit- 
ful as  tbe  mud  of  Nitus  was  famed  to  be."  The 
most  reoiarknble  of  its  products  was  a  clever  tract, 
written  by  Halifax,  and  entitled,  Some  Cautioos 
ufT^red  to  the  Consideration  of  Those  who  are  to 
c)io<ne  Members."  It  was  written  with  all  the  pow- 
•-r.  and  wit,  and  grace  of  that  man,  who,  sli  things 
^•.■DtfideFed,  was  a  better  author  than  statesman,  and 

■  Bifver,  Life  of  Kins  Wtllittm. 


more  wit^  than  irank  or  honest.  These  cautions 
to  electors  were  in  number  twenty ;  but  those  which 
seemed  roost  applicable  to  the  eirenrasUiiices  of  the 
times  were  the  last  six.  The  14th  was — Not  to 
choose  practicing  lawyers,  who  had  two  duties  to 
attend  to  which  were  often  inconsistent  and  some- 
times irreconcilable  with  each  other;  because  they 
were  used  to  argue  on  both  sides  the  question  in- 
differently for  the  same  consideration,  and  bad  an 
eye  to  preferment  as  well  as  gain  in  sll  their  do- 
ings." Tbe  15th  was  directed  against  violent  party 
men  as  being  do  longer  free  agents — as  having  lib- 
erty only  for  their  motto,  bat  being  in  reality  greater 
slaves  than  anybody  desired  to  make  them,  as  hav- 
ing tbe  public  always  in  their  mouths  and  self  al- 
ways at  heart,  &c.  The  ]6th  was  as  cutting  as 
it  was  juat;  it  warned  the  electors  against  the  pre- 
tenders to  exortHtaot  merit  in  the  late  Revolution, 
as  men  having  no  other  merit  to  recommend  them, 
as  bringing  in  longer  bills  than  ought  to  be  allowed, 
and  making  bi^r  clsims  than  the  nation  could  pay. 
The  17th  hit  the  officers  of  the  army,  whom  Will- 
iam had  at  first  naturally  and  excusably  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons:  it  described  tbe  mili- 
tary as  being  out  of  their  element  in  the  House — 
as  being  disqualified  by  their  very  habits  and  accou- 
trements (which  were  such  as  migfat  authorize  the 
peaceable  part  of  the  assembly  to  swear  they  went 
in  fear  of  their  lives)  from  appearing  there;  rb  be- 
ing no  longer  their  own  men,  and  consequently  un- 
fit to  protect  the  liberty  of  others;  and  as  serving 
two  masters,  wAose  commands  might  be  opposite 
and  irreconcilable,  if  not  mioous  to  each  other. 
The  IStfa  and  19th  put  those  who  voted  on  their 
guard  against  pensioners  and  placemen;  as  being 
dependents  on  tiie  crown,  not  free  representatives 
of  the  people ;  as  being  more  liable  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  own  interests  than  according  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  country;  as  not  having  the  aspect  of 
fi*eemen,  if  they  had  the  virtue  to  be  so;  and  as  atand- 
ing.  according  to  equity,  proscribed  by  the  Self-de- 
nying Bill,  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ^though  it  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pass  into 
a  law.  And  the  2Qth  caution  was  leveled  against 
such  as,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  had 
thought  fit  to  oppose  the  Triennial  Bill.  All  these 
cautioos  were  followed  by  a  few  striking  words  in 
which  truth  was  more  salieat  than  the  sarcasm: — 
'•In  the  mean  time,  having  told  my  opinion  who 
ought  not  to  be  chosen,  if  I  should  be  asked  who 
onght  to  be,  my  answer  must  be,  choose  English- 
men. And  when  I  have  said  that,  to  deal  honestly, 
1  will  not  undertake  titat  they  are  easy  to  he  found." 
This  pamphlet  was  Ihe  last  effort  of  the  accom- 
plished  Halibx,  who  died  before  the  meeUng  of  the 
new  parliament. 

Burnet  seems_to  attribute  a  journey  which  the 
king  made  at  this  moment  to  a  desire  of  induenciug 
the  elections  by  courting  that  popularity  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  exceedingly  careless.  "The 
king,"  he  says,  "made  a  progress  to  the  north,  and 
I  stayed  aome  days  at  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's, 
which  was  the  first  public  mark  of  the  high  favor 
he  was  in.    The  Ling  studied  to  coiistniin  hiriifi.!:' 
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to  a  little  more  openaeet  and  affiibility  than  was 
oatnntl  to  him :  bat  bii  cold  and  dry  way  had  too 
deep  a  root  not  to  return  too  oft  apoo  him."  And 
we  learo  from  other  quarters  that  the  English  gen- 
try were  again  offended  at  this  dry,  cold  maooer, 
and  that  be  was  offended  by  one  oniversity  and  gare 
offense  to  the  other;'  and  it  was  represented,  do 
donbt  with  same  exaggeration,  that  the  only  place 
where  he  was  affaUe  and  coarteons  was  at  Ahfaorp, 
the  Beat  of  the  eieeedingly  unpopular  Snnderhi&d.' 
NotwithstandiDg  these  circa  mstaocea,  the  friends 
of  James  gained  no  ground  in  the  elections.  *•  The 
Jacobites,"  says  Buroet,  "were  so  decried  that  few 
df  them  were  elected;  but  maoy  of  the  sourer  sort 
af  AVhigB,  who  were  much  alienated  from  the  king, 
irero  chosen:  generally  they  were  men  of  estates; 
rat  many  were  young,  hot,  and  without  experi- 
iDce." 

On  the  day  appointed — the  22d  of  November — the 
new  parliament  assembled:  the  Commons  again  chose 
Foley  for  their  speaker,  and  the  king  made  a  loug 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  demand  for  anppliea 
was  still  vary  high;  but  WilUam  said  that,  as  he  had 
engaged  in  the  present  war  by  the  advice  of  his 
first  parliament,  who  thought  it  necesaur  fi»r  the 
defense  of  our  religion  and  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  as  the  last  parliament,  with 
great  cheerfnlness,  bad  assisted  him  to  carry  on  the 
war,  so  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  present 
would  be  unanimously  zealous  in  the  prosecution 
of  it,  particularly  since  the  advaotsges  gained  this 
year  afforded  a  reasonable  hope  of  future  success. 
"Upon  this  occasion,"  said  he,  "  I  can  not  but  take 
notice  of  tlw  courage  and  bravery  of  the  Eoglish 
troops,  which  I  may  say  have  answered  their  high- 
est character  in  any  age;  and  it  will  not  be  denied 
that,  without  the  concnrrenM  of  the  vakv  and  pow- 
er flf  England,  it  were  impossible  to  pnt  a  stop  to 
the  amUtion  and  greatness  of  France.**  He  fnrUier 
told  the  Commons  that  the  funds  which  had  been 
voted  had  proved  very  deficient;  that  the  condition 
of  the  civil  list  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  subsist 
upon  it;  and  (this  clause  was  repeated  year  afler 
year,  and  not  witliout  reason)  that  compassion  obliged 
him  to  mention  the  miserable  circumstances  of  the 
French  Protestants,  who  were  sufferiog  for  their 
religion.  He  alluded  to  the  ill  state  of  the  eoio, 
and  to  the  propriety  of  devising  some  good  bill  for 

t  "parthe  Tice-chancellor  and  heuli  of  CiunbrTdgB,  haTin^  paiJ 
him  m  abort  compliment  M  NswrniTket,  on  hi*  happy  laccon  abroad 
and  hi*  atf«  rciuro,  g\yt  him  no  inTitatmn  taTi*ii  tbam ;  and  wluo  h« 
ewawa  tha  «aiuiti7  to  viait  Otivrd,  when  s  mfnifiMM  aBtertaiii- 
mmi  waa  ptoridad  for  hin,  hm  rafoaad  aiiliar  to  aal  or  drink,  bocanM 
lk«  Doke  of  Orroond  had  received  an  anaajmoni  letter,  which  bad 
been  dn^ped  in  the  itraat*  the  da;  berora,  intirouting  a  pcrpooe  to 
poaon  him."  Thia  ia  the  aocoant  of  the  dilTerencet  of  tbe  QDiieni- 
ttaa  as  givm  Iqr  Balph,  wbo  panvea  WUiaa  with  hatred  and  apleen. 
AltbMKh'Oafiird  bad  ralapwd  tnio  nnnf  of  b«r  JacelHte  orT<«ai  we  be- 
liere  that  we  may  exonerate  ber  and  all  ber  loiu  from  the  foal  charge. 
If  the  puiuniiiig  letter  were  reillj  delifcred  {we  flod  no  mentim  of  it 

4m  otber  qnartera),  it  wu  doabtleaa  a  hoax— though,  perhapa,  a  uali- 
«joaa  derice  of  tbe  Jaoobite*. 

■  KvelfB  Nfa,  "  He  eujod  aeYen  or  tiffld  daya  at  Lotd  Sander- 

*tand**,  at  AJthorp,  where  be  wai  migbtilr  cDlertained."  And  oo  tlw 
luuf  the  fnllowiDg-  December,  be  add*,  "t  dined  at  Lord  Sandrriand'*, 
DOW  tbe  great  farorita  and  vnderband  paUticiaa,  bnt  not  adrentnr- 

•  int  OD  auj  chaiaeter.  baiHg  otnoaiana  to  the  people  for  karint  twiea 

■  dtancad  bterelifian."  TM>  nlsM*  diariM  Mja  bM  »  qrH*^ 
lha  (MM  paiaanlac. 


the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen  and  the 
advancement  of  trade — having  a  particular  regard  to 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  lest  it  shouM  be  lost  to  ihe 

nation. 

The  decay  of  trade,  thoogh  it  was  . now  reviving;' 
and  the  encrtnchments  made  by  William's  eonntiy- 
men,  the  Dutch,  by  the  Scotch,  and  others,  on  the 
East  I[>dia  Company  ware  prominent  topica  in  the 
Dumerons  invectives  against  the  government  which 
had  recently  iaaned  from  the  prasa.   False  lists  and 
calculations  were  made  of  our  losses  at  sea:  the 
ships  lost  by  our  mercbants  alone  were  carried  up 
to  the  grand  cipher  of  4000,  and  their  cargoea  were 
eatimatei]  at  more  money  tiian  the  whole  country 
waa  then  worth.    The  double  relation  in  which  the 
king  stood  to  this  country  and  to  Holland  was  always 
the  source  of  infinite  clamor  and  jealousy;  and  it 
is  wonderful  that  national  prejodices  and  claahing 
interests  did  not  produce  more  serioos  mischief  to 
hia  government.   It  was  said,  for  example,  by  party 
vrriters,  that  the  great  losses  of  the  English  had  been 
connived  at  purposely,  that  the  Dutch  might  mn 
away  with  our  trade;  that  the  Navigation  Act,  mud 
an  the  other  statutes  intended  for  tbe  inerema  of 
onr  shipping  and  the  eatenaion  of  our  home  mann- 
factures,  had  become  a  dead  letter;  that  the  impor- 
tation of  Dutch  commodities,  though  prohibited  by 
the  laws,  had  been  encouraged;  that  the  States- 
General,  in  order  to  cover  and  protect  their  own 
merchant  vessels,  had  not  fomisbed  their  proper 
quota  to  the  combined  fleet,  nor  suffered  their  men- 
of-war  to  act  for  the  common  service;  that  their 
wants  and  deficiencies  were  supplied  out  of  En- 
glish stores  and  English  provisions;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  acting  io  conformity  to  the  signals  and  io- 
stmctiona  of  the  eommauder-in-chief  of  the  combined 
fleet,  they  too  oflen  detached  dieir  ships  of  vrar  to 
act  BS  gnard-sbipa  and  conveys  to  Uieir  own  trade. 
Nor  had  the  English  Easf  India  Company  aparad 
their  pamphlets  and  tiieir  broad  ^eets,  io  which 
they  complained  grievously  of  the  eacroaehmeDts 
made  by  the  Scots  since  the  passing  of  the  late  Co- 
lonial Act  for  that  country.    Hence  allusions  in  the 
king's  speech- 

The  Commons  voted  an  address  of  thanka  aod 
congratulatioD  upon  the  sQccess  of  bis  majesty's 
arms  abroad,  the  preservntioo  of  his  sacred  person 
from  the  many  hazards  to  which  be  bad  exposed 
himself,  &c.,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  assist 
him  effectually  in  the  prosecotioo  of  the  war.  Will- 
iam's answer  was  short:       heartily  tfaank  yon" 
said  he,  "for  the  marks  yoo  give  me  of  your  afTec- 
tion.   Our  interests  are  inseparable ;  and  there  ia 
nothing  I  wish  so  much  as  tbe  happiness  of  thia 
country,  where  God  has  placed  me."   The  Lords 
made  the  like  offering  at  the  footstool  of  tbe  throne ; 
and,  that  the  proceedinga  of  parliament  mi^t  wear 
such  a  face  of  seriousness  and  solemnity  as  became 
them,  his  mnjesty,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of 
Commons — not  of  the  bench  of  bishops — was  pleaa- 
ed  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  for  im- 
ploring the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  its  coo* 
sttltattons.*   Tbe  business  to  which  they  proceeded 
>  Ralph. 
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ni  of  the  moat  important  kiod.    Eirly  io  the  ses- 
•ios  they  passed  the  memorable  act  for  regolatiog 
trail  in  cases  of  treasoD  and  mispririoa  of  treason ; 
■sd  thn*  secared,  equally  to  peers  and  commons, 
•sd  to  all  Englishmen,  a  palladium  against  the  sua- 
yieioaaud  malice  of  despotically-iacliiied  sorareigns. 
They  rectified  ths  vile  state  of  the  coinage,  giving 
np  the  absurd  fmnciple  of  raisiog  money  iduve  its 
istriasie  valae,  and  reeommendiog  the  recoioing  d 
aD  the  qiecie  in  Eogbuid  in  miHed  money.   A  bill 
wu  ilio  puaod  for  preventiDg  charge  and  etpense 
■■  riactMms — meMUDg  to  level  a  blow  agaioit  the 
pnffigate  corraptioD  which  was  praised  then,  and 
as  loBg  aiker,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation  and  the 
dsDMnfisatioa  of  the  poorer  classes.   The  pream- 
bb  stated  Aat  grievous  complaints  were  made,  and 
manifestly  appeared  to  be  true,  that  in  the  election 
of  membera  to  parliament,  contrary  to  the  laws,  and 
a  riohlion  of  right  and  decency,  excessive  and  enor- 
moQi  expenses  had  been  incurred  ;  and  by  the  en- 
seting  claoses  it  was  provided  that  the  giving  or 
pnmisiiig,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  present,  re- 
ward) drink,  or  entertain roeot,  as  a  consideratioa 
for  soy  mao*s  vote,  sboold  incapacitate  the  party 
offeodiog,  and  make  his  return  void.' 

Above  all  men,  William  most  tmated  and  cher- 
idwd  Beatinek,  oari  of  Portland,  who  had  followed 
biiB  ihroogfa  all  his  dangers  and  diffienltias.  To 
reward  his  importaitt  services,  and  to  testify  the 
wsrmthof  his  affectioo,  he  had  bestowed  upon  my 
Lord  Portlsad  foor  reiy  exteostve  manors  in  Den- 
bigfaahirB,  never,  having  money  to  spend  in  this  way. 
Tbt  donation  excited  a  terrible  clamor:  it  was  pre- 
tsiided  that  the  king  intended  to  make  this  Dutch- 
mtQ  Prince  of  Wales — 'to  give  bim  all  that  the 
erowD  coald  give  in  the  principality;  and  the  gen- 
tlemeo  of  Denbighshire,  with  true  Welsh  heat,  po- 
ittiooed  the  House  of  Commons  against  these  grants. 
The  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Price,  with  a 
qieeeb  which  was  afterward  printed,  and  which  was 
-aqaally  bold  and  bitter."  After  stating  that  the 
Welsh  petitioners  were  not  actuated  by  their  own 
isterests,  but  bjjr  a  regard  to  the  lionor  ot  the  crown 
sad  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  would  be  alike 
isjored  bjr  granting  away  the  lands  and  revenues 
af  the  crown.  Price  represented  that  the  whole 
paot  comprehended  not  only  the  three  lordships  of 
Denbigb,  Bomfield,  and  Yale,  but  also  a  further  ex- 
teat  of  land  worth  .£3000  a-year;  that  the  amouat 
•f  the  whole  was  at  least  ceiOO,000;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Wales  were  bound  to  pay  a  certain  duty  and 
•ervice  to  the  prince,  which  coald  not  be  severed 
from  the  crowD  and  transferred  to  any  other  individ- 
oal,  and  least  of  all  to  a  foreigner.  >•  It  can  not  be 
expected,"  contioued  Price,  "that  he  should  know 
oor  laws,  who  is  a  stranger  to  os  and  we  to  him, 
uy  more  than  we  know  bis  counsels,  which  I  wish 

'  **  A  Mvm  bm  WH  brought  in  fur  Toidinf  all  thn  elertioni  of  pmi^ 
•■■•■l  an,  when  tb«  elected  hail  been  at  tnj  eipama  In  meat, 
tnti,  gr  mimwj  to  fcocdre  viile* :  it  wu  veiy  ettictljr  paDOml,  bat  time 
■M  ihew  wWtber  uj  e<r>«icine  rsn  be  found  oat  to  aToid  it:  eer- 
BHlji  if  K  hn  iha  dMirad  eflbct,  it  wunld  pro*a  me  of  the  bMt  Uwt 
IkH  evw  wm  Mda  ni  EnglaMl,  br  aboM  to  election*  were  grown  to 
■M  heali nihil  KtMtma,  which  thnaienaA  mm  tte  niH  of  Ae  •»> 


we  did.  .  .  These  roioisten  are  guilty  of  the  high- 
est violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England, 
and  strike  st  the  very  foundation  of  the  succession, 
and  tear  up  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  root.  It  was 
their  province  and  duty  to  have  acquainted  the  king 
of  his  power  and  interest,  that  the  ancient  revenue 
of  the  crown  is  sacred  and  unalienable,  in  time  of 
war  and  the  people's  necessities.  By  the  old  law, 
it  is  part  of  the  corooatjon  oath  of  the  kings  of  £og< 
land  not  to  aUen  the  ancient  paUimony  of  the  crown 
without  consent  of  parliament.  But  as  to  those  oaths 
of  office,  most  kings  have  coort  casuistB  enough  shout 
them  to  inform  them  that  they  have  a  prerogative  to 
dispense  with  those  oaths,  especially  when  their  in- 
terest (as  it  generally  does)  goes  aking  with  their 
counsel."  Price  then  mentiooed  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  parliament  had  resumed  the  grants 
made  by  overliberal  sovereigns,  recommending  the 
same  proceeding  in  the  present  case.  He  then  made 
his  speech  hissing  hot  with  the  materials  that  were 
lodged  in  the  popular  jealousiesand  antipathies.  The 
Dutch  were  deoounced  without  mercy  as  enemies  to 
the  trade  and  prosperity  of  England.  "They  have 
planted  themselves  among  us,"  said  Price,  "some 
being  of  the  king's  council,  some  in  the  army,  some 
aataralized,  some  nude  deoisens;  and  their  common 
trad^  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  outskirta 
of  this  our  great  city.  .  .  .  We  see  oor  i^ood  coin 
all  gone,  and  our  confederates  openly  coioiog  base 
money  of  Dutch  alloy  for  us:  we  see  most  places 
of  power  and  profit  given  to  foreignera:  we  see  oor 
confederates  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  to  ruin 
our  English  trade.  .  .  .  How  can  we  hope  for  hap* 
py  days  io  England  when  this  great  lord  and  other 
foreignera  are  in  the  English  as  also  io  the  Dutch 
councils  T  ...  I  shall  make  no  severe  remarks  on 
this  great  man,  for  his  greatness  makes  us  little; 
and  will  make  the  crown  both  poor  and  precarious. 
....  I  foresee,  that  when  we  are  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty  (as  now  we  are  very  near  it),  we  are 
to  be  Bopplanted  by  our  neighbors,  and  tjecome  a 
colony  to  the  Dutch.  And  when  tiod  shall  please 
to  send  us.  a  Prince  of  Wales,  be  may  have  such  a 
present  of  a  crown  made  him  as  a  pope  made  to 
King  John,  who  was  sumamed  Saos-Terre."  And 
then  of  course  ensued  a  diatribe  against  popery, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  or  dutt 
with  thn  title  of  Lackland  bestowed  upon  the  exe- 
crable John.  To  the  fiery  petition  William  cooly 
replied,  "I  have  a  kindness  for  my  Lord  Portland, 
which  he  has  deserved  of  me  by  long  and  faithful 
services;  but  I  should  not  have  given  him  these 
limds  if  I  had  imagined  the  House  of  Commons 
could  have  been  concerned:  I  will,  therofore,  re- 
call the  gra^^  and  find  some  other  way  of  showing 
my  favor  to  him."  And  he  forthwith  made  a  fresh 
grant  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  of  the  manora  of  Gran- 
tham, Dracklow.'Pevensey,  East  Greenwich,  8cc., 
in  the  soveral  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cheshire,  Sus- 
sex, and  Kent,  together  with  the  honor  of  Penrith, 
in  the  coun^  of  Cumberland,  and  other  manors  in 
I  Norfolk,  York,  and  the  Doel^  of  Laoeastor.  As 
[these  ancient  crown  lands  were  fsr  apart,  it  could 
j  not  be  prvtendeil  that  the  king  was  creatang  a  prio- 
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cipality  for  his  favorita ;  bat  the  EngliBta  marmured 
at  the  largeness  of  the  grnnta;  and  probably  the 
more  becnaae  Beatiock  was  not  only  n  foreigner, 
but  a  man  of  cold,  retiring  habits  like  his  master. 

The  House  of  Lords  took  up  the  populiir  outcry 
against  the  trading  charters  granted  to  the  Scots, 
and  represented  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  larger 
and  richer  kingdom  of  England  must  be  destroyed 
by  them.  They  invited  the  Commons  to  a  confer- 
ence, and  both  Honses  agreed  io  s  joint  address  to 
the  throne,  id  which  they  repreaeoted  that  an  act 
of  parliament  which  had  lately  received  hii  majes- 
ty's assent  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotlandi  for  ereetiog 
n  company  trading  to  Africa  and  thq  lodiea,  was  like 
to  briog  many  great  prejudices  and  roischieft  to  all 
liis  English  subjects  diat  were  cooeerned  in  the 
wealth  or  trade  of  this  nation  ;  that  the  said  act  ex- 
i>mpted  the  Scots  from  restraints,  customs,  taxes, 
5cc.,  to  which  the  said  trade  was  liable  jq  England  ; 
I  hat,  by  reason  of  these  great  advautagen,  and  the 
Jutiea  and  difficulties  that  lay  opon  their  trade  io 
England,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  and  shipping  of 
ihis  nation  would  be  carried  to  Scotland,  and  so 
Scotland  would  be  made  a  free  port  for  all  the  East 
India  commodities ;  that,  moreorer,  the  said  com* 
modities  would  be  brought  by  the  Scotch  into  Eng- 
land, by  stealth,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  the  vast 
prejudice  of  English  trads  and  nangation,  and  to  the 
.{real  detrimeot  of  hia  ranjesty  in  his  customs.  The 
-iddress,  which  ought  to  have  been  called  a  remon- 
itrance,  represented  still  further,  "That  when  that 
iiation  should  have  settled  themselves  in  plantations 
:d  America,  the  English  commerce  in  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  wool,  skin,  masts,  dec,  woald  be  utterly  lost ; 
liecause  the  privileges  of  that  nation,  granted  to 
them  by  this  act,  were  such,  that  that  kingdom  must 
be  the  magazine  for  all  commodities,  and  the  English 
pbiDtations  and  the  traffic  there  loat  to  this  nation, 
and  the  exportation  of  their  own  maoufacturas 
yearly  decreased  ;  that,  besides  these  and  many 
other  obstacles  that  t|iia  act  would  unavoidably  bring 
to  the  general  trade  of  this  nation,  another  chiuae  ia 
the  said  act,  whereby  hia  majesty  promised  to  inter- 
pose his  authority,  to  have  restitution,  reparation, 
nnd  satisfaction  made,  for  any  damage  that  might 
be  done  to  any  one  of  the  ships,  goods,  merchandipe, 
persons,  or  other  effects  whatsoever  belonging  to  the 
said  company,  and  that  upon  the  public  charge,  did 
seem  to  engage  his  majesty  to  employ  the  shipping 
and  strength  at  sea  of  this  nation  to  support  this 
new  company,  to  the  great  detriment  even  of  this 
kingdom."  To  this  address  the  king  replied  "  That 
he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland ;  but  that  he 
hoped  some  remedies  might  be  found  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  the 
Scottish  act."' 

A.D.  1696.  But  the  Commons  did  not  give  over 
the  clamor.  Being  quickened  by  a  petition  from 
the  English  East  India  Company,  they,  on  the  36th 
uf  Jatiunry,  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  directors 
of  the  company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies,  Arc,  and,  under  cnlur  oT  a  Scotch  act 
of  parliament,  styling  themselves  a  company,  and 
'  Rjljih. 


acting  as  such,  and  raising  moneys  io  this  kingdom, 
for  carrying  on  the  said  company,  were  gnilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor;  nnd  that  the  said 
directors,  whose  names  were  inserted,  should  be 
impeached  of  the  said  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors. The  spirit  of  jealousy  and  monopoly  was  bitter 
and  boundless;  but  at  the  same  time  the  framers 
of  the  Scottish  act,  in  tenderness  to  their  own 
countrymen,  had  inserted  clauses  and  conditions 
which,  though  thoo^t  neeess«7  far  the  infant 
foreign'  trad^  of  a  poor  country,  gave  the  Scots 
invidioas  advantages  over  the  estabiished  companies 
in  England,  and  had  thus  exceeded  the  inteotioni 
of  William,  who  had  given  the  royal  assent  in  « 
horry,  in  hia  camp  ia  Flanders,  and  io  the  midst  of 
the  cares  and  turmi^  of  war.  (Yet  we  beheve 
that,  had  there  been  no  investment  of  English 
capital  in  these  speculations,  the  East  India  Coin- 
pany,  the  real  champion  in  this  conflict,  would  have 
paid  much  less  attention  to  the  Scottish  charter.) 
William  dismissed  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  his 
lord  high  commissioner,  and  the  two  secretaries  of 
state  for  Scotland,  and  made  great  cbangea  in  the 
ministry  of  that  kingdom.  All  this,  with  the  assur- 
ances of  his  English  ministers,  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  Scots  shonld  not  be  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  deception,  quieted  the  powerful  East 
India  Company,  nod  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the 
English,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  old  national 
animosity.  >•  But,"  says  Burnet,  "  when  it  was 
nnderatood  in  Scotland  that  the  king  had  disowned 
that  act,  from  which  it  was  expected  that  great 
riches  should  flow  into  that  kingdom,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  liow  great  and  how  general  an  indigna- 
Uon  was  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
Jacobites  saw  what  a  game  it  was  like  to  {H-ove  io 
their  hands :  they  played  it  with  great  skill,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  their  ctmse,  in  a  course  of  many 
years." 

All  this  led  to  a  motion  to  create,  by  act  of  pariia- 
meut,  a  board  or  council  of  trade.  The  Commons 
resolved  themselves  into  a  general  committee  to 
consider  the  commercial  state  of  the  nation,  nnd  it 
was  therein  resolved: — 1.  That  a  council  of  trade 
shonkl  be  established  by  act  ai  parliament,  with 
powers  for  the  more  effectual  preservaUon  of  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom.  3.  That  the  commissioners 
constituting  the  said  council  should  be  nominated  by 
parliament.  3.  That  none  of  the  said  commissioners 
should  be  members  of  the  House.  4.  That  the  said 
commisaionei's  should  take  no  oath  acknowledging 
King  William  to  be  rightful  and  lawful  king  of  this 
realm;  that  the  late  King  James  had  no  right  or 
title,  Sec.  William  took  umbrage  at  the  bill,  which 
he  considered  as  an  attempt  to  change  the  constita> 
tion  by  depriving  him  of  an  important  part  of  the 
executive  government.  "  Many,"  says  Barnet, 
u  apprehended  that,  if  the  parliament  named  the 
porsoDS,  how  low  soever  their  powers  might  be  at 
first,  they  would  be  enlarged  every  session;  and, 
from  being  a  council  to  look  into  matters  of  trade, 
they  would  bo  next  empowered  to  appoint  convoys 
nnd  cruisers:  this  in  time  might  draw  in  the  whole 
Admiralty,  nnd  tbnt  part  of  the  revenue  or  supply 
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fat  VII  ippropriRted  to  tfae  mtry ;  m  that  a  kiDg 
mrid  1000  grow  to  be  a  duke  of  Veuice."  To  tbe 
nntiiiettioii  of  William,  tfae  Earl  of  Suoderhod 
iechni  for  Ae  bill,  aod  did  all  that  ho  coald  to 
pRiDots  it  Aecordtog  to  Bnrnet,  SaoderiRod  did 
tbu  out  of  fear  of  ibe  extreme  Whigs,  whom  the 
bislu^  DOW  Btylea  the  '*  republicao  pHrty."  He  anjB 
dut  die  lung  himaelf  told  him  that  '*  If  he  went  on 
driniij;  it  as  he  did.  he  must  break  with  him."  > 

At  thii  moment,  however,  William  was  in  greater 
dugarfrom  tbe  Jacobitea  in  England,  wbo,  eneout*- 
tfed  ^  tbe  preaeoce  of  another  French  army  of 
isnitoB,  colleeted  on  the  opposite  coasts,  were  get- 
trag  raady  bi  rise,  while  a  deapemte  band  among 
tfattB.  aattetiooed  by  the  deront  and  penitent  outcast 
IQog  James,  were  plaBniDg  hovr  they  ibould  beat 
■naiiioatB  WiHiam.   Notwithstanding  his  i»lgrim- 
■CH,  lus  Tisttation  to  tfae  monks  of  La  Tmppe,  and 
bii  ffageOatiooe  and  6utiDgB,  James  had  never  cens- 
ed t»  atmggle  for  his  earthly  crown  *,  and  his  petty 
coertat  St.  Germaina  had  beeo  the  scene  of  constant 
ploti  and  intriguea,  including  some  of  the  dnrkest 
ijt.  Perceiving  that  his  former  declaratiooa  did 
oot  go  fiir  eaongh  to  aatiafy  the  tpatcontant  Whigs, 
or  remove  aD  the  jealoosies  of  popery  entertained  ' 
by  tfaealtra-loyal  high-chnrch  party,  Jamea  resolved 
to  promise  every  thing,  with  tbe  niental  reservation 
1^  s  fixed  iDteotioa  to  break  all  sncb  of  these  prom- 
iiei  as  were  too  much  for  the  tendemes*  of  hia  coo- 
•nence.   AecfirdiDg  to  his  Memoira,  ha  was  sensi- 
Mrhe^Miild  be  blamed  by  sevenilof  fate  fViends  for 
Rtakiagsueh  pramisea  and  sobnitttiDg  to  such  **hard 
term-"  bat.  *>reasomibly  speaking," diere  was noth- 
iag  else  fbr  biiu  to  do,  and  no  other  hope  of  regaio- 
bis  kiogdoniB  than  by  gratifying  the  Eogliab 
pmbana — "that,  as  to  France,  the  whole  kingdom 
ti  weiry  of  the  war  aa  well  as  die  ministers,  the 
eoGotry  being  almoot  rained  by  the  great  taxes, 

tocether  with  the  acarcity  of  wine  and  corn  

And  should  he  have  refused  these  proposala,  how 
hard  soever  they  appeared,  the  ciniDorof  tbe  whole 
nantiy  would  have  beeo  so  great,  that  his  most 
Christian  majeefy  could  not  have  been  able  to  have 
fe>isted  it.  and  probably  be  (Jamea)  would  have 
bem  setrt  oat  of  the  kiogdora  as  an  opiniatre  (obsti- 
aate)  bigot,  who  preferred  some  pomts  of  his  pre- 
n>9tive,  irtiich  his  people,  perhaps,  might  have 
afterward  restored,  before  the  peace  and  quiet  of  all 
Cbristendom.** 

This  new  dedaratioo  waa  dated  in  April,  1693 ; 
■ad,  according  to  his  Memoirs,  ioclnded  certain 
beads  sni^eated  by  Marlborough,  Admiral  Russell, 
■ad  other  public  men  io  England.  When  it  had 
ime  forth,  nod  not  before,  he  submitted  this  ease 
uf  eooacieoce  to  four  of  his  own  priests ;  whether 
be  as  e  Catbolie  might  declare  and  promise  to  pro- 
tect sod  naintain  the  chtuch  of  England  aa  by  law 

•  TW  mMm  Unt  Wfllhm  hinteir  impnUd  8«tuferl>ad*i  ton- 

-  ■*  to      Imx  ni,faAppy  atapa  b«  had  made  in  King  Jamaa'a 

r>**  hw  aMBUM  M  Baof  handlaa  and  ea\an  for  attackint  him, 
•tai  Im  «a«ld  mirtww  «■  Mlhias        Might  pmroh*  Om."  What 

^.««  taafesMh«r  AitfMh  ibm  pnetwed  *  poHtidn  m  BliAop  Bnp- 
w(  **  Bara  wM  k  dabaU  pbinly  on  a  point  aS  prangMi**.  ■  ■  -  And 
rM.  by  aa  sdd  rr**)M,  lha  Whifm,  ako  vm  mem  mott  employtd,  ar- 
«Md  fc*  ih»  ftwwafmu-n,  vhila  iba  Turiaa  aeeoMd  waloaa  br  tiw  ptib- 
itOmji  MfvwwfUljdMsistMSMMMaMorinfaM!'* 


estaMiahed;  to  fill  up  the  bishoprics  and  all  other 
dignities  or  benefices  with  the  most  worthy  of  the 
Protestant  communion,  to  secure  to  the  members  of 
the  English  eharcfa  all  UDiversitiea,  coUegea,  schools, 
&c.,  and  promise  to  agree  to  any  laws  that  might 
hereafter  be  desired  by  the  English  parliament  for 
tbe  further  security  of  religion,  ice.  The  four  En- 
gliah  or  Irish  priests  thus  consulted  were,  Father 
Sanders,  the  king's  confessor ;  Dr.  Belham,  his  son's 
preceptor;  Mr.  Inoia,  the  queen's  almoner ;  and  Dr. 
Fenwick;  who  all  answered  in  the  negative  —  not 
frankly  or  decidedly,  however,  bat  staling  "  that  the 
matter  was  improperly  worded ;  that  what  reason- 
nhty  could  be  expected  might  be  -granted  in  other 
words."  *  But,  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  James 
submitted  his  ease  to  five  French  divines,  and  to 
the  Bishop  of  Meanx,  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  who 
gave  their  sanction  and  approbation  to  the  declara- 
tion which  bad  been  issued.  According  to  the  Mem-' 
oirs,  they  did  this  **too  hastily,"  as  "not  having 
A  right  notion  of  the  case,  nor  understanding  tbe 
laws  of  the  kingdom  ;"  and  because  Jamea  had  only 
submitted  to  them  a  part  of  the  queriet.  But  it  is 
stated,  upon  authority  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Stuart  MSS.,  that  the  learned  and  elegant  Bishop 
of  Meanx  answered  in  the  affirmative,  because  be 
was  expressly  ordered  so  to  do  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
BoBsuet,  notwithstanding  bis  great  merits,  bad  not 
the  heroism  to  resist  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
but  had,  before  now,  emdescended  to  many  compli- 
ances against  his  conscience.  It  is  added,  in  the 
Memoirs,  that  soon  after  these  French  divines  re- 
called their  judgment,  *•  when  they  were  more  fiilly 
apprised  of  the  case,  and  saw  the  declaration  itself, 
together  with  the  Test  Act,  and  thought  fit  to  write 
a  long  paper  of  reasons  for  their  retraction."  But, 
toon  after,  the  declaration,  and  all  the  plans  and  ar- 
maments with  which  it  was  attended,  were  frustra- 
ted, and  shown. to  be,  like  the  whole  cause  of  James, 
utterly  hopeless;  so  that  then  the  divinea  might  be 
honest,  without  injury  to  the  interests  which  they 
would  hiive  served  with  their  duplicity  or  the  strain- 
ing of  their  consciences.  Yet,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  Boasoet  compared  tbe  declaration  to  that 
which  the  moat  Christian  king  had  given  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  wrote  his  rea- 
sons in  fiivor  of  it  to  Cardinal  Jaoson,  at  Rome* 
who  made  no  reply,  either  pro  or  am ;  "  but  though 
he  (Bossuet)  persisted  someUiing  longer  hi  his  opin" 

I  "  For,  fint.  thoj  taid,  Ui«  kiar  (xraM  not  promiH  to  protect  aikl 
defend  a  raligion  he  beliared  ernnuxmi,  which  waa  tha  inbataiice  of 
the  fint  and  aaoond  qneiy,  itor  oovld  ha  nako  tha  promiaa  nqniTed  in 
tk»  thiid,  banuM  they  war  *hlBk  tha  adncMiiir  tha  Prinea  of  Walat 
ID  tha  PniMtaBt  ralision  twoasaaiy  for  iia  pnaarrathm,  at  to  exdnd* 
Btij  Catholic  from  anceeeding,  which  had  odcb  been  thooght  neeeiaaijr 
•ten  in  nipect  iit  himielf.  Bot  the;  agreBd  that  the  king  might  pnxn- 
iM  to  Mcnra  and  protect  his  ■nbjaota  of  tha  ohnrch  of  England  aa  bj 
Inw  MtnUfihad,  in  the  frae  and  fnll  enraiM  nf  their  nligion,  and  in 
tha  quiet  and  peaceable  poaeeerion  and  anJoyBMnt  of  their  biehopiica, 
eccleaiaatical  difnitjea,  and  other  banaBcea ;  and  that  npoa  all  tacan- 
ciea  cara  iliontd  be  taken  to  611  them  np  with  fit  memben  of  tbair 
own  paiaaaaion,  it  being  a  qniw  diSerant  caae  to  proniiee  to  main* 
tain  At  leligioa  itaelf,  and  to  maintain  the  profeaaan  of  it  in  thoir 
poMearione,  banelleee,  Ac, which,  being  all  the  aeenrtt  j  the  Prateitanta 
dad  red,  might  rcaaooablj  hare  latiifiad  the  mininen."— L«/t,,/rin((A« 
Stmart  MSS.,  Ac.  It  ia  aaid  to  have  been  in  the  eenee  here  laid  down 
h;  hia  fbar  pricata  that  Jamea  had  made  hie  daclantion  abont  rabgioa 
to  tho  BngllBh  ooancil  m  hia  aoeoniaa 
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ioD  tfaRD  the  rest,  ho  owned  faiB  miatake  at  last,  but 
did  not  thiok  it  necesMrj  to  do  it  by  s  writing  or 
public  iDstrumeat,  tfae  matter  being  then  at  an  end, 
and  all  expeettiQciei  on  that  acooont  detormined." 
All  tbia  ia  baae  enongh ;  bat  tfae  arebiraa  of  France 
have,  in  onr  days,  been  made  to  giro  up  a  docoment 
that  comfdetoB  the  atory.  Thia  ia  a  letter  written 
by  James'Bsecretaryaud  chief  adviser,  my  Lord  Mel- 
fort,  to  Cardioal  Juosod,  and  sent  to  Rome  with  the 
letter  wrilteo  to  the  same  French  prince  of  the 
church  by  Bossuet.  Melfort  saya  to  the  cnrdiual, 
tbut  the  declamtioD,  of  which  he  inclosea  a  traoaln- 
tioD,  hns  been  made  at  the  prayers  of  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  hia  Protestant  subjects  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,"  he  addSi  "  as  the  most  tawfiil  things  are 
subject  to  miBinterpretation,  the  king,  my  master, 
foreseeing  that  some  acrnpnloua  or  ill-intentioned 
Catholiea  might  blame  certain  conceasiona  hia  majea- 
ty  is  obliged  to  make  to  faia  Protestant  snbjeeta,  he 
baa  begged  the  Biahop  of  Meaox  to  put  bia  opinion 
in  writing  and  transmit  it  to  hia  emineoee,  in  order 
that  h^  may  reader  an  account  of  the  affiiir  to  the 
Holy  See,  not  doubting  its  full  approbatioo,'*  ice. 
In  contiouatioD,  Melfort  begs  the  cardinal  to  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  pope  secretly,  not  as  if  from 
King  James,  who  would  communicate  with  his  ho- 
liness directly  at  a  future  time,  but  only  as  from 
BoBsuet,  who,  having  given  his  opioioo  by  order  of 
King  Louis,  had  thought  it  his  duty,  by  tfae  means 
of  his  eminence,  to  explain  the  reasons  to  his  holi- 
neaa,  and  aubmit  the  whole  to  his  decisioD.  He 
urges  that  every  thing  depended  on  representing 
mattera  at  first  In  ancb  a  manner  as  to  make  a  good 
impression;  and  ho  fiirther  tella  the  cardinal  that 
Jamea  relies  on  hia  seal  fiir  obuining  the  approbation 
of  tfae  pope,  and  for  ahntting  the  montha  of  some 
ftlae  zealots  that  might  complain  of  bis  majesty's 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  declaration.  Above  all 
things,  Janson  is  to  have  the  first  word  with  his  ho- 
liness. But  Melfort  reserved  the  most  important 
part  of  this  commuoication  for  a  postscript,  which 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hsod,  having  been  prevented, 
by  illness  and  pain,  from  writing  the  body  of  the 
letter.  In  this  postscript,  his  lordship,  with  honest 
roguery,  tella  the  canlioal  that  tfae  declaration, 
.which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  such  delicate 
debatea,  waa  only  meaot  to  help  James  to  get  back 
to  England.  '*  What  is  to  be  done,"  aaid  Melfort, 
ia  not  to  avoid  the  censorea  of  Rome,  nor  to  bring 
^ut  an  eXaminaUon  of  the  nflair,  which  muat  be 
avoided,  and  particularly  the  assembling  of  congre- 
gations upon  it:  what  his  majesty  wants  being  to 
•atisQr  faia  fadioeaa  privately  of  tfae  necesaitiea  un- 
der which  he  ia  with  regard  to  hia  reestablishment, 
and  his  having  the  liberty  of  bringing  up  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  Catholic  religion,  which  will  be  a 
greater  bpnefit  to  the  said  religion  than  any  thing 
else  that  can  happen.  It  is  also  to  be  considered 
that  his  majes^  has  assurances  from  the  chief  of 
those  English  with  whom  he  has  treated,  that  he 
shall  obtain  liberty  of  conscience  for  tfae  Catholics 
of  England,  provided  only  that  hia  majesty  do  not 
press  the  matter  by  his  own  authority,  but  leave  it 
to  the  parliament.   In  fine,  thia  I  nnderstand,  the 


declaration  is  only  to  get  ua  back,  and  we  may  mocb 
bettor  diapoto  the  affairs  of  the  Catholiea  at  White- 
hall than  at  St.  Oermaioa.*** 

And  this  waa  mitton  only  ibir^-eight  days  after 
the  aigning  of  the  declairatioa,  in  which  the  pic  at 
Jamea  had  aaid,  *•  We  only  cmna  to  vindicato  o«r 
own  right  and  to  eatebliah  the  libertiea  of  our  people, 
and  may  God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecntion  of 
the  one  as  we  sincerely  intend  a  confirmation  of  the 
other."    But  tho  strange  story  is  not  yet  told  :  tlio 
French  king,  who  had  tittle  sympathy  with  James's 
half  scruples,  but  who  wished  to  avoid  any  discour- 
agement from  Rome  that  might  poB«Uy  have  follow- 
ed the  too  open  false  dealtog  of  Secretary  Melfort, 
was,  besides,  not  desirous  of  committing  bia  own 
name  and  kingly  faith  with  the  court  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly aa  he  knew  that  Jamea  waa  at  that  veij 
moment  autboridng  the  Jaeobitea  to  nake  a  per* 
Bonal  attack  upon  William.   Accofdiagly,  Lonia  in- 
tercepted the  whole  packet,  and  ueither  Ae  letter 
of  Biiaauet  mht  the  letter  of  my  Lmd  HelAnt  waa 
ever  aeut  to  Rome  or  seen  by  Cardinal  Janaou.* 
Wondering  why  no  answer  came  from  the  cardinal, 
yet  soon  perceiving  that,  though  the  intention  of  it 
were  not  fully  revealed,  his  declaration  produced 
nothing  but  "bbime  from  his  friends,  contempt 
from  his  enemies,  and  repentance  in  himself,"*  the 
exiled  king  importuned  Loots  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consteroatimi  occasioned  by  William's  defeat  at 
Laoden,  and  the  disaatora  of  tiie  Smyrna  fleet,  and 
invade  England*    He  represented,  as  confidently  as 
ever,  that  a  turge  part  of  tfae  Datioo  would  join  the 
invading  force  and  condDCt  him  buck  in  triunnph  to 
Whitehall.   But  Louis  waa  not  in  a  conditHHi  to 
attempt  any  thing  of  tfae  sort,  and  Jamea  wm  atill 
obliged  to  triut  to  bia  intrigues  witfa  the  furioua 
Jacobites  and  the  diteontented  Wlugs,  who  could 
scarcely  have  cooperated  for  a  week,  if  the  course 
of  events  had  brought  them  into  the  field.    In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  (1694)  two  emioearies 
from  the  court  of  St.  Germain* — Crosby  and  Parker 
— were  committed  to  prison  on  suspicion  ;  but  Croo- 
by  WHS  soon  liberated  upon  bail,  and  Parker  con- 
trived to  escape  out  tkf  the  Tower.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced against  Crost^  was  of  a  very  defective  kind  ; 
but  as  the  designs  attributed  to  him  were  of  the  worst 
kind,  he  waa  Ibr  some  time  closely  watched.  To 
coanteract  the  Jacobite  agents  and  spies,  the  court 
employed  otbera;  and,  apparently,  some  of  ibese 
seoundrela  took  pay  from  botfa  aides.    In  the  course 
of  the  preaent  winter  (169&-6),  Louis,  for  his  own 
intereat,  had  gone  again  into  Jamea*a  plan  of  ipva- 
aion,  and  had  coUected  a  consideraUe  fleet  nnd 
array  on  the  coast;  and  Jamea  had  aent  over  Sir 
George  Baixlay  and  his  -natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  to  promote  an  iosurrection.  without  which, 
or  the  assurance  of  one  to  favor  them  ou  their  land- 
ing.  the  French  were  loth  to  embark.   Barcbty  and 
Berwick  both  got  secretly  into  London,  where  the 

>  Theu  >ra  tha  words  of  the  lut  ind  moat  impoiteot  cl»im  of  th« 
puaiciipi  in  lha  ori|iii«l  FrBnch **  Enjt»  €*Ut  cy  >'«alnt^  la  detlai»- 
lM«  m'ttt  fM*  ptmr  rttdrtr,  *t  Pam  fmU  tcaiicM^  mVw  ii»fml»r  d«i 
^MTM  CwftaMfiMf  a  WkptkatI  |>*  S  Jl.  Ghmm." 

>  Hann,  RndvthM  da  ISHS.  M.  Huara,  ia  hi*  kppandix,  vivM 
at  tonftb  tW  laBwa  af  B—sat  aad  Malfmt.  •  Lilk. 
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forner,  the  mora  d>riDg  and  lew  scrnpnlous  cod- 
•pintar  of  the  two,  remained  soraQ  time  Mgiog  io 
UiUoB  Gudeo.  TtuB  Berclaj,  aeeordiog  to  bis  own 
MCMiat,  u  ^Ton  io  the  Life  of  June*,  found  that 
ibere  wm  do  pmt  hope  of  an  ioaumction  in  Eog- 
Uai ;  but  that  there  wm  **«  deaigo  on  foot  to  form 
■  patj  to  fall  npon  the  Priace  of  Orange.**  This 
defign,  be  mys,  wan  first  commnniciited  to  him  by 
Mr.  Charooelt,- who,  at  their  first  meeting,  "com- 
phined  to  him  that  he  and  some  otbers  bad  a  design 
OS  foot,  whieb  woold  hawe  undoobtedly  facilitated 
the  king's  reloro,  but  that  bis  majesty  would  never 
permit  them  to  put  it  in  execotion."  A  few  daya 
ifter,  Chamock  made  him  acquainted  with  Sir  Will- 
iim  Periioo,  who  was  concerned  with  him  in  all 
ilieir  pn^tB,  and  who  then  opened  the  design  more 
foHy,  Baaariog  Barclay  that  they  wanted  nothing  for 
peifeetiog  k  bot  his  majea^'s  leave.  **  I  did  much 
appnre  of  it,**  Baya  Barclay,  **if  it  eoald  be  carried 
no  with  that  aecrecy  and  condoct  as  a  thing  of  that 
fonseqoeoce  ooght  to  be;  npoD  which  1  imme- 
dirtelf  asked  tbem  if  it  was  possible  to  find  so  many 
gosd  men  as  would  be  requisite,  and  would  under- 
tske  a  brare  action  without  asking  of  questions." 
They  aseared  him  that  they  knew  several  of  their 
own  niiad.  "  Thereibre,"  adds -Barclay,  presum- 
isg  npon  the  commission  I  held  from  his  majesty  to 
nulte  war  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  all  his 
tdbereots,  I  tboof^ht  myself  Bufficiently  authorized 
Io  eag^  with  them  to  attack  that  prince  when  his 
gasrds  were  aboat  him  ;  upon  which  I  showed  them 
ny  conmiAsioa,  which  they  wnra  much  pleased 
with,  bat  told  me  it  was  abaolotely  oeceaaary  I 
sbogU  see  Mr.  Porter,  who  lodged  in  the  same 
bsBie  with  tbem,  and  was  privy  to  all  their  designs." 
Ssrchy  aays  that  far  some  time  he  would  not  eoo- 
deieead  to  visit  this  Farter ;  not  that  he  mistrusted 
bit  iqralry,  bat  beeanae  he  heard  "he  was  much 
pfta  to  drink,  and  open-minded."  But  the  other 
cooBpirators  told  him  that  their  Kves  was  as  dear  to 
Iheia  as  he  could  esteem  his  own ;  that  if  Porter 
had  bean  a  drunkard  and  a  blab  they  would  not  have 
Inuted  trim;  and  at  last  Barclay  went  with.  Major 
Holnies  to  Porter'a  lodgings,  where  they  found  him 
cooSned  to  his  bed.  By  this  lime,"  says  Barclay, 
"Captun  Knightly  had  beard  of  me,  and  was  very  de- 
■ireut  to  speak  with  me,  so  I  made  an  appointment 
with  him  and  Captain  Hangate.  At  onr  meeting 
C^ituo  Knightly  told,  ne  that  he  and  some  others 
hula  design  of  makiogapar^tofhll  npon  ihe  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  that  be  and  Darance,  a  good  partisan, 
had  riewed  the  ground  several  times,  and  found  it 
for  their  parpose,  and  desired  me  to  see  Durance, 
which  I  did.  to  try  what  I  could  learn  from  him,  and 
then  went  to  see  the  ground,  when  I  was  conduct- 
ed to  a  haotiDg-bonse  kept  by  one  Mr.  Latteo,  and 
where  the  prince  used  to  go  oAen  a-huDtiog.  There 
it  was  they  proposed  to  me  to  lay  an  ambuscade, 
hat  t  could  iHrt  agree  to  their  design  :  not  but  that 
tbe  place  was  to  my  miud,  but  my  objection  was, 
lb»t  tile  men  must  have  been  placed  there  over- 
and  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  come, 
thej  conU  not  remove  till  the  nigbt  following ;  and, 
in  10  little  n  ipot  <rf  ground,  they  might  have  been 


discovered  by  the  rangers,  and  if  the  design  had 
failed,  twenty  men  would  have  been  let  into  the,  se- 
cret." Thia  deliberate  aaaasnn,  Barchiy,  goes  on  to 
say  that,  being  several  times  told  •>  from  hands" 
that  one  Captain  Fisher,  that  lived  in  King-street, 
Westminster,  bad  made  several  great  proposals,  he 
went  to  him  in  disguise,  when  the  csptaia  proposed 
to  attack  the  Priace  of  Orange  between  the  two 
gates  as  he  passed  from  Hyde  Park  to  St.  James — 
be  (Fisher)  undertaking  to  kill  one  of  the  coacb- 
horses  with  his  own  hand.  Barclay  set  the  cnptaiii 
down  for  a  fool,  engaging  him,  however,  to  give 
him  notice  when  William  went  a-huotiag.  Captain 
Fisher  sent  him  word  accordingly,  and  also  inform- 
ed him  that  a  person  lurking  about  Kensington  Pal- 
ace, whom  Barclay  supposed  to  be  Durance,  bad 
been  taken  notice  of  by  the  servants ;  "  For,"  sayF 
Barclay,  I  bad  hiro  and  another  placed  to  give  me 
notice  of  what  they  couU  learn  at  that  court ;  as. 
immediately  after  ny  arrival  in  London,  I  made  it 
my  tnisioess  to  know  that  prince's  days  of  council 
and  recrestioo,  and  how  many  guards  he  lud  when 
he  went  abroad;  but  after  we  were  in  readiness,  1 
could  never  leRm  he  wss  anywbere-abroad  at  night 
or  a-huoting."  He  assures  us  that,  having  once 
engaged  in  this  a0air,  he  was  resolved  to  try  every 
way  to  go  through  with  it ;  that  he  was  disappointed 
of  any  opportunity  of  meeting  William  in  a  fit 
place  ;  thut  he  went  to  Kensington  itself  with  Major 
Holmes,  and  everywhere  else  about  London  where 
that  prince  used  to  go,  both  to  know  the  ground  and 
what  phiD  would  be  best.  At  last  ha  fixed  upon 
Tnrnham  Oreen  as  best  saiCed  for  the  purpose,  and 
therefore  that  phice  waa  agreed  upon  by  the  rest 
of  the  conspiratora.  Then  Sir  William  Perkins 
undertook  to  provide  five  men,  well  monnted  and 
armed,  but  not  to  be  there  himself ;  and  Mr.  Porter 
and  Mr.  Charnock  eognged  each  for  the  like  num- 
ber of  men,  and  to  be  there  themselves.  Barclay 
was  to  add  five  men  to  these  fifteen,  and  he  gave 
money  to  Major  Holmes  and  Mr.  Charnock  to  buy 
him  twenty  horses  and  furniture,  which  they  diJ 
in  a  few  days.  To  prevent  suspicion,  these  horses 
were  kept  io  different  stables ;  snd  rendezvousof 
were  appmnted  for  the  day  of  action  at  differenl 
inns  aboat  Turnhnm  Green  and  Brentford.' 

After  one  or  two  batks,  at  which  the  heart  of 
Charnock  misgave  him,  and  he  talked  of  going  into 
the  country,  Barclay  received  certain  word  on  Sat- 
urday, the  I5tb  of  February,  that  William  wno 
getting  into  hia  coach,  and  that  it  was  believed  hi* 
was  going  to  that  Imnting-hoase  where  Mr.  Latten 
was  keeper,  wbicfa  was  over  against  Brentford  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Tbnmes.  The  plan  of 
the  asBassins,  who  were  now  increased  to  thirty- 
five  men,  was  to  surprise  William  on  his  return,  at 
a  hollow  part  of  the  road  between  Brentford  and 
Turnham  Oreen,  one  division  of  them  being  placed 
behind  some  bushes  and  brushwood  at  the  western 
end  of  the  green.  Eight  were  to  have  "taken  care 
of  the  prince,  and  the  rest  to  have  dealt  with  the 
guard,"  who,  however,  according  to  thaia  cnlcula- 
tion,  would  scarcely  have  got  across  the  river  whan 
1  Life  of  Janst— Sir  0.  Budaj'a  sin  Mistlaa. 
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WilKam  fell  ioto  the  anriiDKade.  Wbao  tha  rour- 
daren,  or,  u  Barclay  calls  them,  *•  the  geDtlemeo," 
were  all  readj  to  go  to  the  posts  assigned  to  tbeni, 
word  was  brought  that  WilUam  had  changed  hU 
mind  and  wonid  not  hont  that  day.  There  was  a 
fear  that  their  design  was  suspected  ;  but,  after  ly- 
ing close  and  still  in  the  iotei-val,  Barclay,  Porter, 
and  Goodman,  concludiag  that  their  design  was 
not  diBcOTered,  had  another  meeting  on  the  19th. 
and  then,  learning  that  William  was  going  to  hunt 
at  the  place  calculated  upon,  which  was  in  Rich- 
mood  Park,  on  the  next  Suturday,  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, they  resolved  to  do  the  buainesa  on  that  dny. 
When  Saturday  cnme  William  was  watched  to  his 
coach,  and  again  >*the  gentlemen"  were  in  readi- 
□eaa;  but,  "presently  word  was  brought  that  the 
prince  was  come  back  to  Kensiogton  in  great  haate, 
hia  horses  being  in  a  top  sweat."  There  was  also 
a  muttering  among  the  people  about  the  detectioo 
of  a  horrible  plot ;  and  then  Barclay  made  the  best 
of  bis  way  back  to  France,  leaving  hia  brother  con- 
spirators  tu  shift  for  themselves.'  The  Duke  of 
Berwick  had  returned  thither  some  time  before 
with  ample  assnrance  of  there  being  no  hope  of  any 
popular  rising  for  his  fnlher;  but  James  had  been 
very  careful  to  conceal  this  information  from  the 
French  monarch,  who  was  still  unwilling  to  risk 
the  expedition  without  the  sure  prospect  of  its  being 
joined  by  the  English  people.  The  miserable  ex- 
ile was  ^en  on  hia  road  to  Cabiia,  where  he  expect- 
ed to  embark  with  the  French  troops.  In  the 
mild  ahowing  of  bis  biographer,  "he  durat  not  dia- 
ahuae  hia  moat  Chriatiao  majesty,  for  fear  hia  mia- 
isters,  who  were  ever  averae  from  these  expedi- 
tions, should  quash  all,  without  so  much  as  a  trial." 
Therefore  he  wrote  a  delusive  letter  to  Louis, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  Calais — >'  still  hoping 
something  might  happen  on  which  he  could  raise  a 
request  to  let  the  troops  embark '  6rBt."  But  he 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  French  port  than  he 
learned  the  discovery  of  Barclay's  plot;  and  then, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  disgrace,  he  skulk- 
ed back  to  St.  Germains." 

The  day  af^er  the  flight  of  Barclay  waa  a  Sun- 
day ;  but  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  February,  Will- 
iam declared  in  pariiament  that  a  plot  had  been  dls- 
eorered  to  assasMioate  him,  and  that  a  design  of 
iovaalon  from  France  waa  on  foot.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  fleet, 
and  had  dispatched  other  orders  for  bringing  over 
from  Flanders  a  sufficient  number  of  our  troops ; 
that  some  of  the  conspirators  against  his  person 
were  already  in  custody,  and  that  meHSures  were 
taken  for  apprehending  as  many  of  the  rest  as  was 
possible.  It  appeared  that  Captain  Fisher,  an  ac- 
complice— he  who  lived  in  King-street,  Weetjuin- 
8ter,  and  who  had  proposed  to  murder  William 
between  the  park  gates — had,  on  the  lOlh  or  11th 

■  Lift  of  JitniM— Sir  G,  Bardmy'i  own  ralation. 

■  AoMinliiig  lo  tb«  Ltft,  thii  dlMmrjr  "  pnt  the  ktngdun  into  nrH 
ft  fnoMai,  thu  Ibara  wu  no  Ihinkiof  of  the  Jacobita  vmlarior  to 
riM.  nmeb  leu  of  th*  kiag'i  lindiag,  Ihaagh  th«  French  had  bean 
willini:  but,  bcMdei  thsir  ■TerMnen  to  hazard  their  iruopa,  it  wu 
Mid  afterward,  flM  tike  mkoU  4*tiga  on  tke  fVtncA  tide  wai  ea^  ■ 


of  February*  disclosed  the  plot  to  Lord  PwtlaDd, 
but  without  naming  any  of  the  eonapirators.  The 
king,  it  is  said,  diahelieved  or  diaregarded  this  cod- 
fession.    But,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  one 
Pendergrast  accosted  Lord  Portland  at  Whitehall, 
telling  him,  that  if  the  king  went  to  hunt  on  the- 
mprrow  he  would  assuredly  be  murdered.  Pen- 
dergrast added,  that,  though  an  Irishman  and  a 
papist,  he  abhorred  such  a  business,  and  had  from 
the  first  resolved  to  defeat  it:  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  this  barbarous  design  till  he  waa  aent 
for  to  London.     Having  said  this,  he  subjoined  a 
relation  of  the  whole  plot,  as  it  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  tiie  confederate  assassins ;  which 
he  said  he  would  have  diacovered  to  the  king  him- 
self, but  that  be  durst  not  go  to  Keoringtoo  for  fear 
of  two  orderiy  men,  who  were  kept  ftere  as  spies, 
to  give  notice  to  tha  eoDspiratorv  of  wliar  occurred 
in  the  court.   Pendergraat  also  refused  to  oame 
the  conspirators.   In  the  mean  time  a  third  accom- 
plice, named  De  la  Rue,  waited  upon  Secretary 
Tromball,  and  gave  some  information  abont  the 
plot,  revealing  the  names  of  several  of  the  eonapir- 
ators, as  Sir  George  Barclay,  Sir  William  Perkins, 
Charnock,  Parker,  and  Porter.    Upon  hearing  of 
this  new  evidence.  Fisher  and  Pendergraat  made 
up  their  minds  to  fuller  revelations.    William  waa 
persuaded  by  Lord  Portland  to  examine  personally, 
but  separately,  Peodei^grast  and  Da  li  Rue;  and 
then  these  witnesses  gave  up  the  names  of  all  tboea 
who  had  eonapired  agaioat  the  king's  life.  Tha 
aeeret  waa  kept,  and  both  Pendergrast  and  De  la 
Rue  attended  the  meeting      the  eonsplnttora  on 
the  morning  vi  the  23d,  when  William  took  coach 
for  Richmond,  and  they  thought  their  blow  was 
sure.    But,  after  the  news  of  the  king>  sudden  re- 
turn to  Kensington,  the  company  talked  of  treach- 
ery, drank  confuaion  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  sep- 
arated in  constemation,  and  Pendergrast  and  Se  la 
Rue  returned  to  court  to  relate  what  had  paaaed 
at  that  meetiug.    But  the  infatuated  cut-throats  still 
fancied  that  they  were  unknown;  and  they  were 
nearly  .all  arrested  that  night  in  their  beds. 

On  the  24th  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  rest,  ofiering  dClOOO  reward  to 
any  one  that  should  discover  and  seise  them,  and 
dElOOO,  with  a  free  pardon,  to  any  accomplice  that 
ahoold  deliver  himself  up  and  reveal  what  he  knew. 
The  oamea  inserted  in  thia  proclanaation  were — the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Sir  George  Barclay,  Msjor  Lo- 
wick,  Captain  Porter,  Captain  Stowe,  Captain  Wal- 
bank,  Captain  Courtney,  Lieuteoaot  Sherburne, 
Price  Blair,  Denant,  Chambers,  Boise,  George 
Higgios,  and  his  two  brothers,  Davis,  Cardell, 
Goodnuin,  Cranburn,  Keys,  Pendergrast,  Burley, 
Trevor,  Sir  George  Maxwell,  Durance,  Knightly, 
Holmes,  Sir  William  Perkins,  aud  Rookwood — this 
last  a  name  which  occurs  in  almost  every  Soglish 
conspiracy  from  the  time  of  the  gunpowder-plot 
downward.  As  soon  as  this  procbtmation  was  out, 
Mr.  George  Harris,  who  had  been  sent  from  Fmnce 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Barclay,  delivered  himself  up 
to  Sir  William  Tmmball,  the  secretary  of  atate, 
and  divulged  all  that  he  knew;  and,  led  by  the 
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■UM  bopea  of  saviag  dieir  lives,  and  gettiag  high 
mnrdi,  MTenl  more  eODipiraton  followed  his  ex- 
ufh.   Among  these  king's  erideDees  wu  Porter, 
wba  had  been  snspected  by  Birclsy  as  being  *•  much 
given  to  drub,  and  open-miDded,"  hot  who  Is  de- 
■cribed  by  othen  n  having  been  one  of  the  most 
broul  and  the  most  fbnrard  of  the  whole  gang. 
Porter,  who  had  been  lying  at  Epsom,  came  in  on 
tbe  3d  of  March,  and  deposed  that  lie  knew  Barclay 
wdl,  and  had  heard  faim  Bnybe  came  over  to  pnt 
is  eteeotioii  a  design  open  the  king's  person;  that 
Chamock  bad  told  him  tfant  the  said  Barclay  had 
£600  given  him  by  n  aervaot  of  King  James,  for 
pniftdiog  men  and  faorees  for  the  design ;  tbnt  he 
bad  heard  Barclay  complain  of  tbe  amalloess  of  this 
mm;  that  Barclay  bad  bought  borses,  tec;  that 
Charnock  told  him  Barclay  held  a  commission  from 
King  Jamea;  that  Sir' William  Perkins  had  rend 
ifae  commission,  which  was  all  In  King  Jnmes's 
bsndwritiDg.  aritt  which  nn^  "for  raising  and  levy- 
ing war  upon  tbe  person  of  the  king that  he  had 
heard  Barclay  say  that  twenty  or  twenty-two  par- 
aoQs  were  come  from  France,  who  had  been  ofli- 
cera,  and  were  to  be  concerned  in  the  design  ;  that 
several  eoDSulta^ions  bad  been  held  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  Bssaaaiaating  King  William  ;  that  these  con- 
■nllattons  were  held  at  bis  (Porter's)  lodgings  in 
Xorfolk-fltreet ;  others  at  tbe  Globe  Tavern,  in 
Uatton  Garden ;  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  in  the  Strand  ; 
and  at  tbe  Nag's  Head,  in  James's-street,  Covent 
Garden ;  that  two  ways  bad  been  proposed  for  as- 
sBsnnatiDg  the  king — the  one  by  an  ambuscade  of 
foot  te  be  laid  not  far  from  the  lodge  near  Rich- 
mood ;  that  some  days  before  Saturday,  the  Idth, 
he,  the  deponeot,  wHh  two  others,  had  surveyed 
the  gnmnd  at  Turnbara  Green,  Brentford,  Rich- 
mood,  and  the  ferry  by  which  the  king  had  to 
eraos  the  river  (i.  e.,  Kew  Ferry,  near  tbe  place 
where  Kew  Bridge  now  stands)  ;  that,  a  day  or  two 
after,  he  and  Doraoce,  or  Durant,  had  taken  a  list 
of  the  stables  and  inns  near  those  places ;  that  two 
of  tbe  party  were  constantly  placed  at  Kensington, 
to  watch  the  king's  movements ;  that  the  persons 
emf^yed  in  the  design  were  to  be  divided  into 
three  parties,  two  of  which  were  to  attack  the 
guards  with  their  swords  only,  and  the  third  tbe 
king's  coach ;  that  Rookwood  was  to  command  one 
of  ihe  two  first  parties,  tbe  deponent  the  other,  and 
Barclay  the  third,  which  was  to  cut  off  his  majea^ 
and  sD  that  were  with  him  in  tbe  coach ;  that  he, 
Pvrler,  bad  told  Peadergrast  that  he  should  have 
bis  masqoetooo,  which  carried  six  ballets;  that  it 
waa  KO  expression  corrent  among  them  that  the 
aHsaltiog  the  king  in  this  maooer  was  fnir  war, 
and  mo  more  than  attacking  him  at  his  winter-quar- 
ters, or  killing  him  as  be  whs  passing  from  one 
town  to  aootfaer  in  Flanders.' 


;  la  IW  MtMponi7  wriUr,  Rofer  Coke,  who  foltowi  lha 
wprna  W  tha  In^  aad  etmtaamtma  witboat  MUriallr  dlSenni  frea 
f -—'-)■'-  MfnciM,  "U  UM  ifcey  Si*il  opm  »  piMa  betwmn  finnt- 
ta-J  Tmh  — ' Own,  ib  »  bottoa  wltai*  Ibe  KioaiMi  it  uooriih, 
wkM*  tbun  w  a  bn4c«  st  wbkb  iii*n  road*  iDaai  aut  eniai  mm 
«^r:fl«ttaaMlliMdaiban  taaroatllbatfOMniviH]  Brantford,  and  m 
tm  Mth  a  kMiWllaadaWtba  mar,  aolhat  jron  nay  eoma  thither  by 
<MT  anvtml  araya.  AlUr  yoa  baia  fMaail  tha  Uidfa,  iha  nwd  gram 
HDv,  h«aia(  « Ika  «M  aida  a  Itaqwth,  aid  oa  tlta  othar  a  IbkA 


After  other  particulars,  which  agree  very  closely 
with  the  account  given  by  Sir  George  Barclay  him- 
self. Porter  continued  to  depose  that,  the  day  before 
he  went  to  survey  the  ground,  he  dined  with  Bar- 
clay,' Perkins,  Friend,  Holmes,'  and  Ferguson  [the 
last  the  aa  me  Presbyterian  preacher  who  had  written 
the  manifestoes  of  Monmouth,  aod  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal driver  in  that  wretched  attempt  at  a  revolu- 
tion, but  who  had  since  become  a  Jacobite,  and  bad 
taken  an  onth  to  be  concerned  in  every  conspiracy 
that  should  be  got  up  in  his  time] ;  that,  after  din- 
ner, other  persons  came  in,  when  they  discoursed 
privately  with  one  another  of  the  assassination,  and 
more  publicly  of  tbe  preparations  for  invasion  then 
making  along  the  sea-coast  of  France ;  that  the  per- 
sona who  talked  of  the  private  design  were  Bar- 
clay, Perkins,  and  himself;  and  that  Sir  John  Friend 
(a  rich  London  brewer  and  a  flaming  Jacobite,  but 
who  was  not  prepared  to  he  an  assosHD),  observing 
their  frequent  whispers,  sud  that  he  deserved  to 
be  fairly  dealt  with — that  he  was  as  ready  to  serve 
King  James  ss  any  man,  but  that  he  found  there 
was  something  behind  tbe  curtain  which  was  con- 
cealed from  him ;  that  it  was  then  and  there  that 
Sir  George  Barclay  first  informed  the  deponent 
(Porter),  in  a  whisper,  that  the  king's  son,  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  bad  been  here,  adding  that  he  conid  not 
have  told  him  of  this  if  the  duke  had  not  been  gone 
again.  And  Porter  further  deposed  that  Perkins 
had  assured  bim  that  Mr.  Lewis,  gentleman  of  the 
horse  to  Lord  Feversham,  would  furnish  three 
borses  if  wanted ;  that  Perkins  bad  a  commiiuon 
fhim  King  James  for  a  regiment  of  horse ;  and  that 
the  said  Perkins  and  Chamock  had  told  him  that 
Sir  John  Friend  had  a  like  commission,  and  that 
Friend  had  owned  this  himself,  and  declared  he 
would  be  in  readiness ;  that  Chamock  had  told  bin 
that  dCSOO  had  been  paid  for  Cokmel  Parker's  es- 
cape out  of  tbe  Tower  on  the  former  occasion, 
when  he  was  in  trouble  with  Crosby,  and  that 
Friend  had  advanced  dElOO  of  that  money;  that 
Mr.  Tempest,  of  Durham,  had  a  commission  from 
King  James  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  had 
every  thing  in  readiness;  that  be  (the  deponent) 
was  to  have  the  first  troop  in  King  James's  own 

hadga;  and  thi*  wu  tha  plaoe  pitched  npoa  for  the  aiwraiioQ  of  their 
barbaroui  villainy  ;  and,  indead,  aan  more  likely  to  do  their  buMoen 
oauU  nut  well  have  beeu  fmiid  out ;  far  bia  nu^ty,  wtjy  odta  return- 
iag  turn*  Ute  fnMi  hnntini,  tmally  awwiid  the  watar  at  Queeiv's 
Frnj  without  coioiiiK  out  af  hia  eoaich ;  and  aa  he  landed  on  thii  aidt 
the  water,  the,cuach  drove  on,  without  eipeciiDf  tha  reit'of  tha 
gearda,  who  could  not  croaa  the  'Thaniea  till  the  boat  reiamett  to 
Sorrey  aide  again,  to  bring  iliein  over,  and  eo  tha  king  moat  aiiMoid< 
ably  have  fallen  into  the  hanila  of  hii  mnrderan  before  tha  rett  of  hia 
goarda  could  bare  c>Mna  up  ta  bia  aatiiatanea.  Neither  waa  Ibo  tlnN 
and  plaoe  more  euDningly  and  deriliahly  contriTad  Ibaa  tbeir  men  wera 
diapoaed  of ;  fiir,  having  aecnicd  aeveral  placee  at  Brentfurd,  Tnraham 
Grean,  and  in  acattarad  konaae  thereabonl,  to  set  op  their  boraai  till 
tha  king'a  ralara  from  hnnttng,  ona  of  tha  conapintnra  waa  ordarad  to 
wait  at  Qnaen'a  Ferry  till  the  guarda  appeared  in  ai|ht  on  Snrrey  aida 
of  tha  water,  and  then  to  give  apecdy  notice  to  the  reit  to  be  ready  at 
their  reapecti**  puett,  whHa  the  king  waa  croaaing  tbe  Thamea.  For 
Ihie  evil  and  th«y  wera  diTi'ded  into  three  partial,  who  ware  to  naka 
their  appnachei  by  three  aevera!  waya :  one  of  then  fkom  Tumbam 
Green,  anotber  fmm  the  lane  that  leada  to  the  Thamaa,  and  a  third 
frota  a  road  that  gOM  roimd  Brantfoid ;  «f  thaaa  psrtiae  waa  to  at- 
tack bie  majeity'a  gnuda  in  fraot,  and  aaotber  in  tha  rear,  while  ten 
or  twalv*  Ban  of  tba  bloodical  aett  wm  to  awiiiala  hia  aMjaaty  is 
lua  flOMh."— BffwtiMi. 
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[Book  IX. 


regtmeDti  of  wbich-  Parker  was  to  be  eolooel;  tliat 
Ooodnwn  hud  also  a  commisiioD,  and  was  provided 
with  arnu  and  saddles ;  and  that  the  said  Qoodmao 
had  bad  diacouraes  with  him  two  years  ago  about  a 
design  to  seize  and  carty  off  the  king,"  which  de- 
sigQ  was  prop6aed  to  King  James  bjr  means  of  Bar- 
clay. 

According  to  Porter,  the  only  arrangement  they 
had  made  for  their  escape  after  "  doing  the  thing" 
was  this— that  when  the  assasBiDatioo  should  be 
over  at  l^urnham  Green  they  should  keep  together 
till  they  came  to  HammerBmith,  when  they  were 
to  disperse  and  get  into  town  by  different  ways,  in 
small  companies,  and  there  lie  concealed  UU  the  in- 
vasion from  France,  which  they  calculated  would 
take  place  immediately.^  Bertram,  Blair,  Harris, 
HuD^  and  one  or  two  other  mere  mercenaries  who 
had  been  tempted  Uie  hope  of  gain  and  pluoder, 
mad<9  similar  reTelattdos.  Bertram  said  that  he  had 
beeo  engaged  for  a  particular  service  by  getting  a 
guinea  in  hinnd ;  that  he  koew  it  was  on  account  of 
the  little  man— ooe  of  the  QickDameB  given  to  Will- 
iam— and  that  he  understood  he  was  to  be  killed. 
Blair  avowed  that  he  had  beeo  retained  in  the  se- 
cret service  of  King  James  by  Father  Harrison, 
one  of  the  managers  in  England  ever  since  the  La 
Hogne  affair,  and  had  been  asked  by  Father  Har- 
rison, about  the  beginning  of  February  last,  whether 
he  knew  any  soldiers  or  men  of  courage  who  would 
do  something  that  might  be  an  introduction  to  King 
James's  happy  restoration ;  but  that  Sir  John 
Friend,  when  he  heard  of  the  assusinatioo  plan, 
was  sorry  for  it,  because  he  was  afraid  it  would 
ruin  King  James's  affairs  and  all  his  friends.  Har- 
ris, who  had  served  James  in  Irebnd  as  an  ensign 
of  foot,  Bud  since,  in  France,  as  one  of  his  guards, 
inculpated  that  unhappy  sovereign  ftr  more  directly 
than  any  of  the  rest;  for  he  deposed  t^iat,  about 
the  14th  of  the  preceding  January,  James  sent  for 
him,  and  one  Hare,  his  comrade,  into  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  and  told  him  "he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  for  him that  he  should 
send  him  to  England,  where  he  was  to  follow  Bar- 
clay's orders,  and  trust  to  his  majesty  for  being 
taken  care  of  afterward ;  that  his  m^gesty  then  or- 
dered money  for  their  journey,  and  told  them  they 
would  find  Colonel  Barcbiy  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  evening,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
in  the  opeo  square  of  Covent  Garden,  he  being  to 
be  kuDWD  by  a  white  handkerchief  hanging  out  of 
his  coat  pocket;  that  Colonel  Parker,  who  was 
preaeot  all  this  while,  went  with  hitn  by  King 
James's  orders,  to  the  secretary,'  who  gave  them 

t  In  a  MbMqaaBt  aiM&jMtiM,  Porter  accoMd  ilu  Earl  of  Ayki- 
buy.  Lord  KoOtgnmnf,  MHt  mm  of  Uio  Mwqoii  of  Powio,  nd  Sir 
/gJka  rnmick.  Ho  Mvod  thit  thor,  with  Mber  inditldnalt  wbo 
mot  U  o  tsTom  in  llw  city,  agrood  to  aend  ovsr  Climntock  to  King 
Jantaa,  to  dMira  him  la  bomw  8000  foul  and  tOOO  horie  from  the 
Ftanob  kinc,  wha  would  not  rcfoM  inch  an  knay,  panioDbTlji  wban 
it  waa  laada  kmum  that  f«»  furcei  wera  left  in  EngUnd,  diat  maay 
paopla  wore  diMtiafiad,  aad  that  trtrj  thing  pramiwd  (necaaa  Still 
further  ineulfMinK  Sir  John  Penwick,  ha  tirora  that  Chamock  bad 
amarad  him  that  he  had  baan  in  Fraooa  with  the  m«na|e  ahoal  the 
tnopt,  and  had  branght  tavaral  maawgat  bock  from  Kiog  Jamei  to 
Fenwiek.  Lord  Ajloabar;r,  and  othar  peraona  of  qnalit/  whom  he  did 

•  Tba  Bocntair  hara  aamad  waa  not  Lord  Mal/ort,  who,  bowavor, 


ten  lonU  d'on  a-piece,  saying,  (hat  money  would 
be  enough  to  carry  them  over,  and  that,  if  they 
were  wiud-bouad,  the  president,  Josse,  would  pro- 
vide for  their  subaiatoDce  at  Calais.'  And  Harris 
further  deposed  that  the  said  president  did  provide 
them  with  every  thing  while  they  remained  at  Calaia, 
and  on  their  departure  procured  them  a  passiige 
on  board  a  chaloupe,  commanded  by  ooe  Gill,  wbo 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  backward  and  for- 
ward for  intelligence.  Hunt,  who  bad  a  coovenieot 
house  on  the  solitary  flats  of  Komney  Marsh,  con- 
fessed that  many  persons  going  and  coming  between 
London  and  St.  Germains  had  Inen  entertained  and 
concealed  by  him,  and  diat  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
bad  been  at  his  house  very  recently.  Goodman  in- 
culpated Sir  John  Fenwiek,  Lord  Mootgomery, 
Lord  Aylesbury,  Ci^nel  FouDtun,  and  other  per^ 
sons  of  rook ;  but  he  did  not  accuse  them  of  intend- 
iog  more  tlwa  to  seize  William,  and  to  cany  him 
off  to  France — an  attempt,  howeverf  which,  if  made, 
must  have  ended  on  the  spot  in  morder. 

The  first  of  the  conspiratora  put  on  their  trial  st 
the  Old  Baileyi  on  the  11th  of  March,  before  tba 
learned  and  upright  Lord  Chief  JoBtice  Holt,  were, 
Charnock,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege,  and  afterward  a  captain  in  King  James's  Irish 
army  j  King,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  same  ser- 
vice ;  and  Keys,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  been  the  ser- 
vant of  Captain  Porter.    They  were  all  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  aod  were  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the 
16th.   Charnock  left  a  paper  to  justify  Uie  lawful- 
ness of  their  design  against  the  usurper ;  and  they 
all  died  avowing  the  plot,  but  exculpating  King 
James  of  all  knowledge  of  the  iutended  murder. 
They  were  all  three  Roman  Catholica,  and,  hav- 
ing refused  the  assistance  of  any  Protestaot  di- 
vine, and  not  being  allowed  by  the  laws  a  priest  of 
their  own  persuasion,  Charnock  performed  the 
spiritual  offices  for  himself  aod  his  fellow-sufferers. 
He  moBt  solemnly  declared  in  his  last  paper  that 
the  body  of  English  Catholics  "bad  no  manner  of 
knowledge  of  this  design,"  which,  he  said,  had 
been  carried  on  merely  by  a  small  number,  without 
the  advice,  consent,  or  privity  of  any  parties  what- 
soever.   King,  who  also  left  a  paper,  declared  that 
he  was  brought  to  that  place  of  punishment  by  his 
crimes,  and  particularly  by  thai  one  for  which  he 
waa  about  to  suffer,  but  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  aeeo  any  order  or  commission  from  King 
James,     promoting  the  a»*a»iinati<m.^    Aod  he 

wonld  oartHB]^  nat  hm  hoaltafd  at  anj  eSA  aarriea,  bat  s  (astla- 

man  called  CaryL 

*  It  appean  that  it  wee  aattat  (or  the  French  garemmant,  tha  n- 
qoael  of  Jtroea,  to  hinet  hia  eacret  aauiaariee  going  into  England  upoa 
tha  French  aalbioitiea  of  Calaia  and  of  Boalogne.  In  tba  iBMgiB  of 
'  one  of  the  papara  diaeorerad  by  M.  Mazure,  then  are  tbraa  worda,  ap- 
parentljr  written  by  one  of  Loaii'a  minialen  or  •ecretariai : — "  ri  i  ail  i 
Perdri  d«  Jloi  paw  terirt  am  GourtnuMr  it  Bouiogm,  tn  /nrvr 
Situr  C."  The  pareon  her«  deeigsated  bj  tha  inttial  C.  waa  indiapu- 
labl;  Craab<r,  who  at  thia  time  (lOVS)  wo*  engaged  in  the  plot  la  aeiu 
and  carry  off  tha  peraon  of  William.  In  another  letter,  writl«n  nt  the 
nma  time,  from  Monaeignenr  to  M.  I'Abbt  Raoaodot  are  Iheae  oignifi- 
cant  wonla; — "  Hti  m^eatj  dooe  not  apjirera  of  mj  giving  Croobj  r 
memorial  aigaed  bj  me ;  but  if  ha  imparta  lo  joa  hie  tDftnetiona  aad 
the  Engliah  memorial  which  jtm  aaam  to  opjauro  til,  I  will  gi*o  hia 
majeatj  an  account  of  tham.  b  tha  mean  while  I  aand  tba  laMcr  jm 
aak  for  tba  commandant  at  Calaia,  in  onUr  that  ba  umf  raiM  bo  ob  - 
•(Mk  to  hia  paatago." 
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fiirtbardeekred  timt  th9  daiiga  wms  not  uDdeitaksD 
vitb  aDf  gsaeral  knowledge  or  apivobBtioa  of  aoy 
bodf  of  nwii.  eidior  CafMte  or  Proteitant,  and  that 
h«  twd  Dot  eogBged  in  the  plot   on  presompttoD  of 
uf  kiog-killiog  principle  thiiC  eoakl  jastify  such  on 
tiiidArttkiDg  (faera  he  leeini  to  acknowledge  that 
annl«r  was  reallj  anderatood).  bnC  was  drawn  ioto 
it  by  his  owo  nuhoesfl  aod  paaatoD."    As  to  the  third 
■offerer.  Keys,  the  poor  trompeter  and  serving- 
man  of  Porter,  be  said  oothiog  bat  his  prayers,  and 
ageoeial  coofeuioQ  that  his  sins  had  broogbt  the 
joM  jadgmeot  apon  him.     Sir  John  Friend,  the 
great  brewer*  Sir  Wiiliani  Perkios,  Brigadier  Rook- 
wood,  Hajor  Lowkk,  aod  Captain  Craoburn  were 
tried,  condemned,  aod  executed  a  few  days  after. 
Frintd  died  with  the  declaratioQ  thu  he  believed 
dw  canse  he  ww  going  to  saffer  for  waa  the  cause 
of  God  and  tme  reli^n ;  U»t  it  waa  altogether 
■aw  and  nnintelligUile  to  blm  that  tlie  king's  mb- 
jecM  cobU  depoM  w  dethrone  him  on  any  aecoant 
wbaimerer;  tint  he  knew  of  no  sadden  iDvasioo  of 
Oeae  dominionB,  and  supposed  it  waa  not  expected 
tint  he  sboaid  clear  himself  of  the  assaBsioatioD  pk>t 
HDce  none  of  the  witnesses  had  charged  him  with 
it'  "i  am,"  said  Friend,  "an  unworthy  and  un- 
profitable member  of  the  church  of  England— of 
that  Doo-juring  church  which  at  present  suffers  so 
DQcb  for  a  strict  adherence  to  loyalty,  the  laws, 
aad  Christian  priociples.    For  this  I  suffer,  and  for 
tiria  I  die."    Sir  William  Perkins,  who  suffered 
with  him,  said  that  he  had  been  falsely  sworn 
agunst  by  Porter,*  as  having  owned  to  him  that  he 
I     kid  rrad  a  eoinmissioD  from  King  James  to  levy 
var  apon  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
whereas  the  tenor  of  the  king's  comnussion,  which 
be  had  seen,  waa  general,  and  directed  to  all  loving 
Nhjectt  10  ruee  and  levy  war  agauwt  the  Prince  of 
Onoga  and  bin  adlwrenta,  to  seise  all  castles,  forts, 
which  he  sopposed  to  be  a  customary  form  of 
pf'mg  authority  to  make  war ;     but,"  said  he,  '*  as 
for  any  eommissioD  particularly  leveled  against  the 
perm  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  I  neither  saw  oor 
beard  of  any  anch.    It  is  true  I  waa  privy  to  the  de- 
Hfn  opOD  the  prince,  bot  was  not  to  act  in  it,  and 
am  folly  satisfied  that  very  few  or  none  knew  of  it 
except  those  who  undertook  to  do  it."    They  were 
utended  on  the  scaffold  by  three  non-juring  clergy- 
laeo— Shadrach  Cook,  William  Snatt,  aod  the  cele- 
brated Jeremy  Collier — who  publicly  gave  them  ab- 
solutiM,  ID  the  name  of  Christ,  aod  by  imposition 
bauds,  for  all  their  «us.   For  thu  performance 
Cflok  and  Soatt  were  thrown  into  Newgate;  hot 
CoUisr,  who  waa  accsstomed  to  a  hide>aod-Beek 
Ue,  got  ont  of  the  my,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
paUiahed  a  Iwok  upon  the  subject,  justifying  what 
he  had  don*.* 

'  Iade>d,  HMv  thu  CM  pf  the  witMMw  bad  daclmrcd  that  h*  tDrn- 
•J  vith  (ear  aad  horror  froco  lb«  thongbt  tt  murder ;  bat,  oa  the  other 
^■a'.  ha  waa  awon  lo  aa  havinf  bean  one  of  the  Moat  powwfnl  cr  ia- 
fcfsnal  af  thoae  of  the  eDupiratm  that  mm  ploUiiv  far  the  bringing 
orn  aC  [ke  Frmmck  amy  t/  inTaaion.  ... 

1  Vfom  kin  trial  Fnead  had  objected  that  (ha  witneaaea,  beiuB  pft- 
pMa,  vera  M  kgal  witaeaaM  againM  PrMeatanta ;  that  a  conialtatiaa 
It  kwj  nr  na  met  treaam  ;  and  that  the  being  at  a  trcaaoDable  coa- 
■ik  na  bat  &  MiapruMB  ef  ttvaaon. 

*  SUto  Tmk^Ccfe*.— BiJrh.— Bnnnt.— Tbm  are  tbiM  aUm- 


All  the  vifSima  at  Tybnm  denied,  more  or  less 
explicitly,  that  James  was  privy  to  the  assassination 
part  of  ^e  plot ;  but  the  nation  aod  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  refused  belief  to  th«ir  dying  assertioni. 
James  himself,  thongh  be  had  been  siieot  as  to  the 
accnsatiooB  pot  forth  on  the  detection  of  Grandval's 
plot,  took  great  pains  to  prove  his  innocence  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  told  Erizzo,  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  windi  had  disconcert- 
ed his  measures  to  land  in  England,  and  betrayed 
his  best  hopes  ;  but  that  he  ought  and  did  from  his 
heart  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will.  <•  As  to  any  at- 
tempt upon  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange," 
said  he,  "  I  am  wholly  igoomnt ;  and,  thongh  to  &ce 
an  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  my  opinion, 
can  never  be  reputed  an  assassiaatioo,  I  do  swear  I 
know  nothing  of  iu"^  Taking  these  words  to  be 
fiiirly  reported,  they  go  rather  against  his  case,  f«r 
he  seems  to  hold  to  the  notion  entertained  by  some 
of  the  assaraios  themselvea — that,  becaase  William 
might  have  a  few  guards  with  bim,  the  &lliog  upon 
him  would  be  warfare,  and  not  murder.  He  and 
his  partisans,  however,  maintained  that  Barclay  bad 
used  the  commisaioD  in  an  unauthorized  manner, 
and  that  the  conspirators  generally  had  given  it  a 
sense  which  was  not  in  it.  The  real  commission 
was  carried  back  to  France  by  Barclay,  so  that  we 

rata  acMonta  of  the  plot,  with  nanatirci  of  the  whole  pranaedinga. 
Ooe  U  eaUad  "  Aa  Impartial  Acooant,  Ao. ;"  which  it  deteribad  bf 
Ralph  aa  containing  little  note  than  the  articl«a  at  tntelliganca  which 
were  coBBanicatad  to  the  pnblie  aa  the  aventa  happened  or  ware  aa- 
eeTtainad.  The  aecond,  entitled  "The  Ilialorr  of  the  kle  Conapiney 
•gainat  the  Kmg  and  the  Natioa,  jmfeiaed  to  be  eitracted  ottt 
of  the  origiDal  depotitiooa  of  the  witnaaaei  and  other  authentic  papera. 
The  third,  and  the  bait  known,  was  the  production  of  Sir  Richard 
Blachnora,  M.D.,  whoae  name,  rendered  immortal  bf  hia  own  bed 
Tetae  and  bjt  the  wit  of  Drjden,  etaudi  >■>  the  title-page.  It  i«  called 
''A  Tme  and  Imparlial  Hiitory  of  the  Contpirae;  againat  the  Peraon 
and  GoTommeDl  of  Kiog  Wiiliani  III.,  ofglorioQa  mcmorr,  in  the  jetr 
IS09."  The  be-knighted  doctor  and  phyaician-poet  daelarM,  in  hia 
prefaca,  that  he  waa  engaged  to  write  the  wwk  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
Sotneia  i  that,  ia  order  to  be  made  mailer  of  the  aubjert,  he  waa  ad- 
mitted to  aaTetal  eonferenoei  with  Lord  Somen,  the  Dake  of  Shrewe- 
bury,  and  the  Eari  of  Portland ;  that  be  waa  furaiabed  with  anthealie 
capiee  of  the  depoaitiona  and  other  papeta  from  the  aaeiMary'a  cAm, 
iec  The  work,  however,  wa*  not  publiahed  till  more  then  a  quarter 
ofrentnry  after  the  fact,  and,  when  it  waa  produced  aa  a  leiaim  to  the 
(actiooa  and  dioeoDtenied  in  the  reign  ot  Oeerge  L,  Somai*,  Shrtwa- 
bury,  Portland,  aad  the  wtennmij  irera  «II  dead,  aad  Mold  neither 
nor  coatradict  what  Blaokmore  advanced  ae  to  hie  uMiraeB  of 
information,  and  the  care'taken  to  keep  him  correct  to  the  letter.  Be- 
tween hia  aceoant,  howerer,  and  that  giren  in  the  State  Triala,  a  (ait  nn- 
lion  may  be  farmed  of  Uie  whole  butineta,  which,  in  iUBOit  niligatad 
ftmn,  wu  tnitoroua  and  anti-nationaL '  Aa  a  abort  ■amtlve  of  the 
evenia,  Roger  CDke>e  aoeoant  i«  very  clear  and  good.  Evelyn,  half  Jaeo- 
bi te  aa  be  waa,  apeak*  with  horror  of  tbe  whole  plot.  "  There  waa  iKiw  a 
oonapitacy  of  about  thirty  knigbta,  gentlemen,  captaina,  many  uf  them 
Iriah  aod  Bngliah  papiata  and  Nan-jurore,  or  Jaoobitea  (ao  callod).  to 
■atdtr  Kiaf  Wtllian  am  the  Brat  oppactnaitr  of  hia  gmng  either  from 
Kenaiagten,  orlo  butiog,  or  to  the  ehapeli  and  apo*  algaal  of  Are  ta 
be  given  from  Dover  ClilT  to  Calaia,  an  invaaion  waa  deiigned.  In 
order  to  it  there  waa  a  great  army  in  readineutmen'af'war,  and  trnna- 
perta,  to  ioin  a  general  inaurraction  here,  the  Dnke  of  Berwick  having 
■icretly  oome  lo  Loadoa  to  bead  lhMB,  King  JanMi  attending  at  Ca- 
laia with  the  Franeh  army.  It  waa  diaoorered  by  wfue  of  their  own 

party  Thia  waa  ao  timed  by  tbe  enemy,  that,  while  we  were 

already  mnch  diaooniented  on  the  greatnoM  of  the  taXee,  and  cormi^ 
lion  of  the  money,  Ac,  we  had  like  to  have  had  vei;  few  men-of-war 
near  our  eout*. ....  Thia  deliverance  ii  dne  eolely  to  Qud.  Freitcli 

wen  to  have  invaded  at  once  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  

The  qnartere  of  Sir  Williau  Perkine  and  Sir  John  Friend,  lately  exe- 
cuted on  tbe  plot,  with  Perkina'i  bead,  were  lat  ap  at  Temple  Bar— a 
ilifmal  (ighi,  which  many  pitied.  I  think  there  never  waa  aorh  at 
Temple  Bar  till  now,  escepi  oaee  in  the  Uaa  of  King  Cbarlea  11.,  ni., 
of  Sir  Thomaa  Annatnog."— TNary. 
1  Roger  Coke. 
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nre  obliged  to  take  wbRtever  version  of  it  tfae  court 
of  St.  GerroBioB  chose  to  give.  Even  in  their  ver- 
•ioo  the  docunieot.  wdb  calculRted  to  mielend  men 
who  were  no  dtploinatiatfl,  and  to  excite  partiaaas 
who  had  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  were 
wildly  enthnuaitie  and  ianntic.  The  cominiMiotii 
according  to  the  Jacobite  Memoir,  wai  eonceived  in 
these  words : 

"  James  R. 

"  Our  will  and  pleaaare  is,  and  we  do  hereby  fully 
atithorizet  strictly  require,  nnd  expreBsly  command 
our  loving  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  and  make  war 
upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  usurper  of  our 
throne,  nnd  all  his  adherents,  and  so  seize  for  our 
use  all  such  forts,  towua,  strong-holds  within  our  do- 
minion of  England,  as  may  serve  to  farther  our  in- 
terest, and  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  other  nets 
of  hoatility  agniost  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his 
adherents,  as  may  conduce  moat  to  our  eervice,  we 
judging  this  the  properest,  juatest,  and  most  efTec- 
tUHl  means  of  procuring  our  restoration  and  their 
delivernnce ;  and  we  do  hereby  indemnify  them  for 
what  they  ahall  act  in  puraaance  of  this  our  royal 
command. 

Given  at  our  court  of  St.  Germains  en  Liege, 
the  27th  of  Decdmber,  1G95."* 

But  we  have  oo  au&ority  except  that  of  the  party 
inculpated  for  tfae  authenticity  of  this  document, 
and,  even  as  it  stands,  a  word  or  two  omitted  or  a 
word  or  two  inserted — a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen — 
might  give  it  a  dilferent  character.  It  haa  been 
generally,  and  perhaps  wisely,  agreed  not  to  lend 
implicit  credit  to  the  teatimouy  of  the  persous  who 
became  king's  evidence.  Men  like  Harris  and  Por- 
ter, when  placed  in  anch  critical  circumatancei,  arq 
almoat  aure  to  swear  to  more  than  they  know.  But 
tliere  are  other  iocidenta  and  cireamatancea  which 
tend  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  exiled  king  nod  upon 
those  nearest  to  him.  His  own  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  cuiifesaeB  "that  be  was,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  iufoniied  by  Sir  George  Barclay 
of  a  conspinicy  which  was  carrying  on  ngHinat  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;"  and  he  says  that 
he  hastened  his  return  to  France  that  he  might  not 
be  confuunded  with  the  conspirators,  whose  designs 
appeared  to  him — not  dishonorable,  not  dastardly, 
not  atrocious :  such  moral  thoughts  seem  never  to 
have  entered  hia  head — but  difficult  to  execute.  Nay, 
further,  thia  tllegitimnte  acion  of  royiilty,  or  the 
writer  of  the  Memoirs  which  bear  hia  name,  aaya 
that  he  did  not  dUapprore  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
thought  hiiiiaelf  bound  in  honor  not  to  diasuade  Sir 
George  Barclay  from  it.;  that,  on  communicating 
the  project  to  Louia  XIV.  at  Mnrli,  that  monarch 
gave  orders  .that  all  things  should  be  in  readiness, 
and  thnt  tiie  army  of  invasioo  should  sail  the  instant 
the  BuccesB  of  tlie  conspii-acy  was  known.  But  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  saw  James  at  Clermont  at  least 
two  days  before  he  saw  Louis  at  Marli,  and  he  most 
most  assuredly  have  related  the  particulars  of  Bar- 
clay's enterprise  to  his  father,  who  did  not,  there- 
upon, waver,  or  retarn,  or  diapatcb  mesaengers  into 

*  Lira  of  Junn,  from  Stuit  Papen,  Ac. 


England.   On  the  contrary,  he  went  oo,  and  lay  at 
Calais  till  news  reached  him  (carried  probably  by 
Barclay  himself)  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  de- 
tectedt.aod  most  of  the  assassins  seized.   But  there 
if  another  kind  of  excuse  set  up  for  James.  It  is 
■aid  that  now,  as  on  former  occaaiona,  what  wu 
meant  by  falling  upon  the  Prioca  of  Orange  wu 
merely  to  seiKe  his  person,  and  bring  him  over  a 
prisoner  to  Prance.    The  Duke  of  Berwick  modi- 
fies  his  acconot  of  the  plot  in  this  manner,  saying 
that  he  thought  even  Barclay  (whose  plots  and  de- 
terminations he  must  have  known  to  the  bottom,  ns 
lie  was  concealed  with  bim  for  some  time  in  and 
about  London)  designed  only  to  secure  the  person 
of  William.    Now,  it  reqiured  not  the  head  of  a 
soldier  like  Berwick  to  perceive  that,  if  really  pro- 
jected, this  design  could  not  be  executed  without 
bloodshed.    Forty  assassins  lying  to  ambuscade, 
and  aurpriaing  the  royal  carriage  when  keparated 
from  the  guard,  might  easily  have  asBassioated  tfae 
king,  but  not  four  hundred,  nor  fbnr  thousand,  could 
have  carried  him  off  firom  the  neighborhood  of  bis 
capital  into  France.    We  therefore  can  not  hot 
agree  with  Bamet,  who  observes  that  assassination 
is  an  odious  word,  and  perhaps  no  person  was 
ever  so  wicked  ns  to  order  such  a  thing  in  so  crude 
a  manner;  but  the  sending  a  commission  to  attack 
the  king's  person  was  the  same  thing  upon  tfae  mat- 
ter."   M.  Mnzure  has  brought  to  light  a  draft,  or 
the  minute  of  a  warrant,  dated  1693,  which  is  in 
these  words : — "  As  the  Prince  of  Orange,  against 
all  the  taws  ef  God,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  against 
alt  the  duties  and  engagements  of  natural  affection, 
without  any  preceding  provocation,  without  any  pre- 
tense or  color  of  right  to  cover  his  ambition  and  evil 
designs,  has  unjnatly  invaded  our  kingdoina;  and, 
by  usurping  a  tyrannical  and  urliitrBiy  power  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  oar  subjects,  baa  exposed 
them  to  greater  miseries  than  can  be  expreased ;  and 
ns,  unless  we  take  care  to  prevent  the  consequencea, 
the  ruin  of  our  kingdom  is  inevitable  ;  we  authorize 
you,  by  this  present,  we  require,  and  yon  are  by 
thia  present  authorized  and  required,  to  seize  and 
secure  the  peraon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to 
bring  him  before  as,  taking  to  assist  you  such  others 
of  our  faithful  subjects  in  whom  you  can  have  most 
confidence;  and  we  command  you,  and  order  all  our 
lieutenanta,  deputy  lieutenants,  mayors,  sherifTs,  and 
other  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  assist  you  in  tfae 
doe  execution  of  what  is  herein  contained ;  and  this 
present  will  be  your  authority  for  so  doing."*  Is 
it  possible,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam,  *'to 
consider  this  langnage  as  any  thing  else  than  an 
euphemism  for  nssassina^n  1"    It  haa  been  object- 
ed that  this  paper  ia  only  n  minute ;  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ;  and  that  it  might 
have  been  written  by  n  minister  of  King  Louia,  nnd 
not  of  King  James.    The  last  objection  is  futile ; 
and,  as  to  the  other  two,  we  would  observe — 1. 
That  such  minutes  are  not  made  and  preserved 
in  archives  unless  the  subject-matter  baa  been 
aeriously  entertained  at  aome  time.    2.  Thnt  it 
matters  not  to  whom  the  warrant  was  addressed, 

>  Appradis  to  Munra,  Iliuolr*  <b  la  IUT<dnliaa  da  1086. 
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vbeAsr  to  Croiby  or  to  iDy  other  spy,  conspiratori 
or  JwobitQ.  lo  James's  Life,  whicb  denies  or  pal- 
Biloi  every  tbiog,  vfaieh  »  front  beglnaing  to  end 
a  coarse  of  special  pleading,  and  id  whicb  we  sel- 
dom know  who  speaks — James  or  his  priests — it 
ii  8sid: — "It  was  n  more  than  usual  trouble  to 
the  king  to  see  his  project  broke,  his  hopes  blasted, 
lod  bta  frieeds  mined,  by  their  pursuing  methods 
contrary  to  his  judgment,  and  without  his  consent; 
far  he  bad  (aa  we  said)  been  long  solicited  to  agree 
to  somethiDg  of  that  nature,  bat  had  still  rejected  it. 

Abont  the  end  of  the  year  1693  a  proposal  had 
bean  made  to  the  king,  by  ooe  newly  come  out  of 
Eii;hiid,  of  aeising  and  bringing  away  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  makiog  a  rising  id  and  ^KKit  Loo- 
doo ;  but  bn  majesty  wonld  not  hear  of  it.  looking 
apon  the  project  ai  impracticable,  and  exposing  his 
fiiendswhea  he  had  no  prospect  of  seconding  them; 
the  same  tbiog,  some  time  after,  was  proposed  again, 
ind  again  rejected ;  notwithstanding  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1 695,  it  was  a  third  time  moved 
by  one  Crosby,  or  Clench  (as  was  mentioned  before), 
who  came  from  people  that  wished  the  king  well 
(u  he  pretended),  thoagh  another  sort  of  men  than 
cbosA  the  king  had  hitherto  corresponded  with :  these 
pvrsons,  he  said,  made  no  doubt  of  seizing  the  Frioce 
of  Orange,  and  brining  him  off,  but  desired  a  war- 
rant, signed  by  his  majesty,  to  empower  them  to  do 
it;  this  the  king  again  rejected,  and  charged  him 
aot  to  meddle  in  any  such  matter,  nor  so  much  as 
to  meotioo  it  any  more  when  he  retaroed  for  Eng- 
had,  which  be  was  then  obliged  to. very  aoon,  being 
ooly  out  upon  bail ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  injunc- 
tion, at  hia  arriral  u>  London  he  drore  it  on  what 
he  could,  aod  was  so  indiscreet  and' insolent  as  to 
enconrage  not  only  those  people  td  his  club  to  pre- 
pare, assnriog  Uiem  an  order  would  soon  be  sent  ac- 
cordiogly,  but,  having  by  some  means  or  other  found 
oat  several  of  the  other  club,  as  Mr.  George  Porter, 
Goodman,  Sir  William  Perkins,  and  Charnock,  en- 
pged  them  to  join  with  him ;  Bnd,  to  gain  the  great- 
er credit  and  reputatiop  with  them,  assured  them 
aa  order  would  speedily  be  sent  to  him  for  the  ex- 
ecuttog  of  it.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  gave  no  credit 
to  what  he  said;  but  others,  more  credulous  and 
ualoos,  sent  abpot  to  hire  a  vessel  for  the  purpose ; 
bat  Mr.  Cfaaroock,  donbting  of  the  truth  of  what 
CroAj  pretended,  writ  over  to  know,  and  was  as- 
sured the  contrary;  apon  which  the  project  was 
laid  qaite  aside  by  that  club ;  bnt  upon  Sir  Geoi^e 
Barvlay*a  being  at  LoodoD  privately,  to  whom  and 
others  a  power  had  been  given  to  levy  war  and  to 
bead  the  rising  (as  was  mentioned  before),  they  pro- 
posed their  old  project  to  him.  which,  it  seems  he 
accepted  of,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  forty  horse,  on  the  road  as  he  went 
to.  or  came  from,  hunting  at  Richmond ;  whereas 
bia  commission  imported  no  such  thing."  Yet,  tak- 
ing the  words  of  King  James  himself — where  they 
are  more  easily  distinguiBhable' — it  will  appear  that 
James  does  not  deny  in  express  terms  that  he  bad 
coAseated  to  the  attempt  te  seize  W'dUam's  person 
ta  1696.  And  we  repeat,  once  more,  that  he  and 
1  EitrMtt  la  HaqbcnoB^a  Simla  ^aia. 


his  mstraments  must  have  known  that  inch  an  at- 
tempt would  end  in  morder.  By  the  parliament 
of  England,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  -  the  people, 
the  miserable  old  man  was  never  allowed  the  bene- 
fit of  a  doubt;  and  the  conspiracy  did  more  good  to 
William  than  any  thing  which  had  yet  happened. 
Both  Houses  immediately  voted  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation, with  assurances  thnt  they  would  adhere 
te  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and  in  particular 
against  the  late  King  James;  and  declaring  that 
they  detested  and  would  revenge  so  barbarous  and 
villainous  a  design  upon  his  enemies  and  their  ad- 
herents if  his  majesty  should  ever  come  to  any  vio- 
lent death.  They  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  voted  tlu  banishment  of  all  papists  from 
LoadoD  and  Wefltmiostor.  •  In  imitation  of  the 
Protestant  Association,  formed  when  the  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  sappbsed  to  be  in  danger 
from  Catholic  conapirators,  the  Commons  proposed 
an  association  for  the  defense  of  King  William.  In 
the  words  of  the  bond,  in  consequence  of  "  a  horrid 
and  detestable  conspiracy,  formed  and  carried  on 
by  papists  and  other  wicked  and  traitorous  persons, 
for  aasasBinating  his  majesty's  roynl  person,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  an  invasion  from  France,  Acc,  we 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do  heartily, 
sincerely,  and  solemnly  profess,  testify,  and  declare 
that  his  present  majesty,  King  William,  is  ngktjid 
and  law/id  king  of  these  realms."  Abont  four  hun- 
dred members  instantly  signed  this  bond ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Tories  still  clung  to  tbehr 
nice  bnt  confbtmding  distinction  between  a  king  de 
facto  and  a  king  de  jure ;  and  they  resisted  the 
proposition  of  the  Commons  that  the  signing  the 
bond  of  associstioo  should  be  indispensable  for  all 
who  would  pass  for  good  and  loyal  subjects.  The 
Lords,  however,  took  up  an  expedient,  and  the 
Commons  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
this  compromise  :  "That  his  present  majesty.  King 
William,  bath  a  right,  by  law,  to  the  crown  of  this 
realm ;  and  that  neither  King  James,  nor  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  other  person,  hath 
any  right  whatsoever  to  the  same."  *  And  in  this 
shape  the  bond  of  association  was  generally  signed, 
and  that  not  merely  in  parliament,'  but  throughout 
the  country. .  According  to  Burnet,  the  bishops  also 
drew  up  a  form  for  the  clergy,  after  the  model  of 
that  signed  by  the  lords,  with  some  small  variation, 

>  Barnet  uyi  thax  Ihe  E«t1  of  Rucheiter  oRarad  tha  amandBaal^ 
wbteh  wu  tbnogbt  to  auwcr  the  audi  of  tha  >MaciMloa,  anl  at  tha 
Mtna  tine  ant  lo  ranilt  thoaa  Toriea  "  who  laiil  Ibaj  coald  not  coma 
up  to  tha  wordi '  rvU/al  mi  Um/at.'"  Ila  aildt  that  fiftmn  of  tha 
paart  refuted  to  tign  the  bontl  even  with  thii  cumpramiM,  and  that  in 
the  Conmuni  ihere  were  fouricnre  that  tefuied  their  niKnaturea. 
Ralph  Myi  that  it  was  rsfoeed  by  niaeif-two  of  the  Cummoiien. 

■  "The  aaneiatioB,"  BBjri  Buniet,  "wai  carneil  rrum  the  H onset 
of  PariiaiMDl  over  all  England,  and  wai  aigned  bj  mil  soru  of  people, 
a  very  few  only  excepted." 

Under  date  of  the  13lh  of  May,  Erelyn  enter*  in  hii  Diary,  "  Ths 
asuciation,  with  an  oath,  required  of  all  lawyera  and  olBcera,  on  pata 
of  pramnnire,  whereby  men  were  obliged  to  raoonDoa  Kinf  Jamea  aa 
no  rightful  king,  and  to  revenge  King  Williaoi'a  death,  if  happeniaf 
by  aiaaw  I  nation.  Thii  is  to  be  liken  by  all  the  coancil  by  a  day  lim- 
ited, Ml  that  the  oonitf  of  Chancery  and  King'i  Bench  hardly  heard 
any  canaa  in  Eaatar  tern,  ao  maaj  etowded  lo  laka  tha  oath.  Tbia 
waa  oaainnd  a*  a  aery  aUaagUMf  ttrntrivMC*  of  lb*  paitianMnli  ia 
aspaetatien  that  many  in  hifli  afliw  mnld  iaj  dawa,  ud  oihan  w 
nadai." 
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which,  he  says,  was  so  antTerifillj  aigoed,  that  ooC 
aboTe  a  huodred  clergymen  all  over  Eoglaod  re- 
fused it.  Shortlj  after,  oD  the  3d  of  April,  the 
hood  of  association  was  presented  to  his  majealy,  at 
KenaiogtoD,  by  the  House  of  Commona  in  n  body, 
who  aolemnly  prayed  that  he  woald  order  it,  both- 
er with  all  other  aaaoeiationa  of  the  like  nature,  to 
be  lodged  among  the  records  of  the  Tower,  there 
to  remain  as  a  perpetual  meroorial  of  loyalty  aod 
nfTectioD.  Aa  yet,  however,  the  Bigaiog  of  the  bond 
WHS  not  enforced  by  aoy  law.  But  on  the  follow- 
iag  day  they  resolved,  ia  the  House,  that  whosoever 
should,  by  word  or  writing,  affirm  the  association  to 
be  illegal,  should  be  deemed  a  promoter  of  the  de- 
sigoe  of  King  James,  and  an  enemy  to  the  laws  aod 
liberties  of  bis  country.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
the  CommoDS  unaoimously  resolved  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  the  better  security  of  King  Will- 
iam, having  these  heads:  1.  That  such  as  ahouk)  re- 
fuse the  oattu  to  his  majesty  ehonid  be  subject  to 
l^e  forfeitures  and  penalties  of  popish  recnsants 
coDvicb  3.  That  penalties  should  be  inflicted  on 
^uch  as  should  call  in  question  William's  being  law- 
ful end  rightful  sovereign,  or  question  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  3.  That  the  association  should  be  rat- 
ified and  confirmed  by  all  good  subjects  whatsoever. 
4.  That  no  person  refusing  to  siga  the  association 
should  be  capable  of  any  office  of  profit  or  trust, 
civil  or  military.  5.  That  the  same  penalties  should 
be  inflicted  upon  such  as  came  out  of  France  into 
England  as  upon  those  that  went  thither.  Several 
clauses  were  afterward  added  to  the  bill,  which  was 
eventually  pessed  under  the  title  of  An  Aft  for  the 
Better  Secority  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Person  and 
Government :  it  was  enacted,  for  example,  that  no 
one  that  refused  the  bond  could  be  returned  to  par- 
liament, and  that  no  persons  sliould  be  admitted 
into  the  serrice  of  the  Princess  Anne  or  her  hus- 
band that  did  not  sign  it.  Aone,  according  to  the 
QaxetU,  had  already  ngned  the  bond.'  An  order 
of  council  was  issned  tw  reviewing  all  the  commis- 
sions of  the  peace,  and  for  turning  out  all  such  mag- 
istrates as  had  not  signed  when  the  act  was  volunta- 
ry ;  and  it  appears  that  some  justices  were  displaced 
accordingly.  The  sessioo  of  parliament  was  closed 
on  the  27th  of  April*  after  five  millions  had  been 
voted  as  a  supply. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  Barclay  was  with 
bis  cut-lhroats  in  London,  and  James  with  the 
French  army  of  iavasioo  at  Calais,  it  had  So  hap- 
pened— or,  probably,  it  had  been  so  arranged  by 
intriguers  and  traitors— that  all  the  shippiug  in  iba 
Downs  consisted  of  one  fint-rate,  two  third-rates, 
eight  fburth  and  fifth-rates,  one  fire-ahip,  and  a  brig, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  ahipe  nf  war  that  were  in 
pay  lay  far  asunder  in  different  ports,  poorly  man- 
ned and  provided.'   But  the  French  force  did  not 

>  Jut  at  thii  iiMtHnlAiiiw'ioBlrUiing  child,  tlw  Dnks of  GIoocm- 
t«r.  then  wnw  fttn  old,  and  hj  tke  Act  of  Settlement  next  ia  nider 
of  •oecenion  to  hit  notber,  wm  •l»ct*d  a  knight  of  the  Gmrter. 

*  Barrhat,  Life  <rf  WilUaok — Evelyn,  nritiag  an  the  Uth  of  Fab- 
lutr,  j*>it  after  tba  Mection  of  the  plot,  ujt,  "  Bat  ai  it  pleaeed 
Ood  that,  Admhml  Hooka  wantiug  a  wiod  to  punue  hii  wytigt  to  tbe 
Stnite,  tbat  Kioadroo,  with  other*  at  PoitimDalh  and  other  placee, 
ware  atill  in  the  ChanDel,  and  were  eooii  litoucbt  op  to  join  with  the 
xeatof  tht  ahipawliich  eonU  be  got  tofitber,  to  that  then  ii  ho|w  tbia 


move,  and  by  the  beginning  of  March,  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, who  was  agatD  folly  trusted,  had  collected  ei^^ 
sail,  sDutll  and  great.  Hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the 
Victoj^,  ha  sailed  from  the  Downs  and  stood  over 
to  CalaiSt  where  he  discof  ered  some  three  or  four 
hundred  transporta  drawn  close  upon  the  shore, 
white  id»at  eighteen  French  nen-of-war  were  at 
Dunkirk,  dose  at  hand.  He  bombarded  Calais,  left 
ships  to  blockade  the  coest.  but  did  not  venture  upon 
the  experiment  which  bad  been  so  successfully  tried 
at  La  Hogue.  Tbe  French  people,  exposed  to  fresh 
miseries  and  insults,  cursed  James  as  the  cause  of 
them,  and  declared  that  do  enterprise  would  ever 
succeed  under  tbe  influeoce  of  his  evil  star.  The 
outcast  sought  consolation  among  tbe  monks  of  La 
Trappe,  in  fasting  and  in  self-inflicted  flagellation. 
"But,"  says  his  biography,  "while  tbe  king  wsa 
thus  turning  his  whole  attention  to  tbe  gaining  a 
heavenly  crown,  to  his  great  surprise  an  earthly 
one  was  ofl^Bred  him,  not  that  which  waa  his  due, 
and  which,  for  that  reason  alone»  he  desired,  but 
one  which  gave  the  world  a  just  idea  of  his  merit, 
and  how  well  be  deserved  to  wear  that  which  bad 
been  ao' unjustly  torn  from  his  Iiead.  Toward  tbe 
end  of  this  snmmer  his  most  Christian  majesty  sent 
M.  Pompone  to  the  king,  to  acqaaint  hira  he  had 
received  an  account  from  Abb6  Polignac,  who  waa 
then  ambassador  io  Polaud,  that  the  people  of  that 
country  had  some  thoughts  of  him  in  the  election 
they  were  about  to  make  of  a  new  king,  and  that 
some  particolar  diets  had  already  named  him  :  this, 
at  the  first  sight,  seemed  not  to  be  despised,  and 
many  of  bis  majesty's  friends  of  the  court  of  France 
persuaded  hira  to  give  into  it ;  but  he  made  no  other 
reply  at  that  time  than  that  he  should  ever  retain  ■ 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  esteem  a^d  kiodoesa 
those  persons  had  shown  him;  but  as  soon  aa  ha 
saw  his  most  Christian  nutjesty  (he)  told  him  ha 
could  not  possibly  accept  it,  were  it  offered*  much 
less  use  any  endeavors  to  obtain  it;  tliat  it  would 
amount  to  an  abdication,  indeed,  of  what  waa  reaUy 
his  due,  and  therefore  be  was  resolved  to  remaia 
88  he  was,  tiiough  he  had  less  hopes  of  being  re- 
stored than  ever,  rather  tlinn  do  the  least  act  which 
might  prejudice  his  family  or  be  hurtful  to  religion. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  instance  that  it  waa 
the  public  good  and  hia  obligation  to  the  prince  hie 
son  aod  family,  and  not  a  thirst  after  rule  and  do- 
mioioa,  that  made  the  king  never  lay  aside  the  eo- 
deavors  of  regaining  his  right ;  which,  as  it  will  ren- 
der his  memory  glorious,  so  it  will  bring  an  eternal 
blemish  upon  the  people  of  England,  for  having  re- 
jected their  lawful,  hereditary  monarch,  though  ha 
was  so  well  qualified  to  govern  them,  that  ao  elact- 

plot  maj  be  broken.  I  look  on  it  ai  a  very  gtetl  ileliTerance  and  pn- 
Tentim  by  the  providenca  of  Ood.  Though  many  did  furmrtly  pity 
King  JaiDea*acaDditiaa,tbii  deaign  of  uewiination  nod  bringing oTBrft 
Fnneh  annj  alieoatad  Biany  of  hit  friend*,  and  w«i  like  to  prodaoe  > 
ID0I»  perfe^  aetabtiehtaent  of  King  Witliom."  And  on  the  lit  of 
March  ha  aaja, "  The  wind  contianing  N.  and  E.  all  thia  week  broaght 
K>  manj  of  mt  IMDH>f.war  together,  that  thongb  tooit  of  the  Francb, 
finding  ihflir  deaign  detected  and  piawntad,  made  a  ehift  to  get  into 
Calue  and  Donkiiii  Roada,  we  wanting  fire-ehipa  and  bomba  to  die. 
tnrb  them ;  yet  they  were  to  engaged  among  the  iaada  and  flnt^  ihat 
'tia  aaid  they  cat  their  tnaiti  and  llung  their  great  gaaa  mmboud  la 
lighten  their  TeMato,  We  are  j9t  ipua  then." 
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in  kbgdom  was  dispond  to  make  cboice  of  him 
pccfcnfds  to  all  the  worid  besidciB."*  Bat,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  more  chadce  of  James's  being  elective 
king  the  Polea  than  there  was  of  hii  becoming 
bereditary  saltao  aod  caTiph  of  the  Torks.  The 
meaoiDg  of  the  message  sent  through  M.  Pompone 
WIS  this:  Loots  was  already  oegotiatiog  with  King 
Wlllitm  that  peace  which  was  coocloded  a  few 
nwodis  ^ter,  and  he  wished  to  turn  James's 
tboaghti  away  from  England,  and,  also,  perhaps, 
to  throw  one  sweet  drop  into  the  cop  of  his  afflic- 
tion. 

WilTiam  bad  arrired  on  the  contineot  early  io 
May,  bnt  his  campaign  this  year  was  far  from  being 
briHiaDL  A  ihort  time  before  his  arrivBl'  io  the 
allied  camp,  die  Ecri  of  AtMooe  (OiDckel)  and 
Coborae  Imd  attached  and  deatroyod  a  vast  maga- 
lioe  of  ammnoiHon  and  military  stores  which  the 
Freoch  had  collected  at  Givet.  But  this  was  the 
nlilary  exploit  of  the  year :  Marshal  Villeroy  and 
the  King  of  England  marched  aod  coontermarched, 
asd  nefer  came  to  a  battle.  Upon  the  Rhioe  opera- 
lioru  were  eqnally  bloodless  and  indecisive.  But  in 
Catalonia  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting,  and 
H.<]e  Vendome,  who  had  sacceeded  Noailles,  fought 

•  pitched  battle,  aod  gained  a  dearly- purchased  vic- 
tmy  over  die  Spaniards.  On  the  Danube,  where 
the  emperor,  the  nominal  head  of  the  confederacy, 
was  obliged  to  keep  np  a  great  army,  which  pre- 
heated his  reinforcing  the  allies  in  Flanders,  the 
imperialbts  fought  one  battle  in  ihe  month  of  An- 
gBst,  and  then  rested  from  their  fatigues.  It  was 
at  ibn  moment  that  Russia  or  Muscovy,  under  the 
yoong  Czar  Peter  I.  first  begun  to  enter  the  lists  as 
t  Eoropean  power.  The  surrender  of  Asoph  to 
Riusian  arms  seemed  an  important  eveot,  aod  an 
iodication  of  coratog  changes  which  were  then  as 
wekome  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe  as  they 
have  since  been  unwelcome  and  alarming.  The 
£mperor  Leopold  was  most  eager  for  the  atlinnce 
of  the  czar  against  their  common  enemy,  the  sul- 
tan, and  the  whole  family  of  European  princes  and 
ttateH  perceived  that  a  hitherto  half-barbarous  and 
balf-forgoCteo  coantiy  most  have  its  weight  and 
ioflnence  in  all  future  great  political  arrangements. 
Tet  the  event  which  was  more  immediately  inter- 
esting to  William  and  the  English  was  the  defection 
ofthe  Doke  of  Savoy,  who  wavered  again,  and,  it  is 
■aid,  upon  assurances  secretly  transmitted  to  Turin 
by  the  conrt  of  Versailles  at  the  begioniog  of  the 
year,  that  King  James  must  inevitably  be  restored 
to  his  throoe  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  meas- 
ures then  concerted,  went  to  Loretto  as  if  upon  a 
pBjrinuge,  and  there,  in  great  secrecy,  signed  a 
•epirata  treaty  with  France.*    This  clandestine 

1  Iifc  ftooi  the  Staatt  Papan,  fte.  Jait  ■boat  thii  time  mt  old 
vqniHaBn  Tiwa  Oataa,  who  wm  aim  and  floariBhiiif  upon  a  ptnr 

•  «.  "Mieated,"  My*  EmIjd,  "  amoM  nllaiaoai  ravilinx  bonk  againit 
Kinf  J«aca,  which  he  pruqnMd  to  preunt  to  King  William,  who 
'^M  ttat  bM  aUor  it,  apeakiv  ialtmonlf  and  sntroljr  of  hit  lata 
■nlmd  q«c«a^  an  bllwr.''— iNanr. 

'  The  Dak*  of  Smmf  waa  eoaaidand,  net  wlihoot  raaaon,  aa  hoUing 
;s  hi  baadi  th»  limy  U  Iialy  ;  bnt  hia  powti  and  rauurcM  ware  too 
-aiud  M  aaha  haad  in  lO  tha  paaiea  of  tha  Alpa  againat  Fiance  and 
AaMjia,  and  al  th»  mm  tin*  to  aMUDl  (be  wavariag  and  alwaja 
.■wli  afataa  thai  Imj  bayoad  hia  daMiaiena  ia  Italy.  Tha  wiUj  Priaca 


proceeding  was  soon  suspected ;  and  in  the  course 
of-  the  summer  the  Duke  of  Savoy  pulled  off  his 
mask,  and  declared  bis  intention  of  establishing  a 
neutrality  in  all  Italy,  which  was  a  leading  clause 
of  his  secret  treaty.  His  late  allies,  the  emperor, 
and  the  liiogs  of  Spain  and  England,  complained 
loudly  of  his  desertioo,  and  refused  to  accede  to  the 
neutrality,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  recommended 
by  the  pope,  io  order  to  save  the  peninsola  from 
the  ravages  of  a  war  which  only  went  to  determine 
whether  French  or  Austrioos  and  Spaniards  should 
have  the  dominion  of  that  beautiful  land.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  and  of  hia  own  troops;'  invaded 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  then  in  the  possession  of  Spain; 
and  invested  the  fortress  of  Valencia.  The  court 
of  Spain  having  no  troops  to  sparei  and  being  at  the 
same  time  Areatened  by  invasions  and  insurrections 
at  Naples,  her  possession  at  the  other  end  of  the 
peninsuto,  was  thus  forced  to  accede  to  the  oeutral- 
ity ;  aod  thereupon  the  Duke  of  Savoy  retired  across 
his  own  frontier,  and  Louis  XIV.  ordered  J*e  Deumt 
to  be  sung  at  Paris  for  the  happy  termination  of  the 
war  in  Italy — for  the  grand  monarqve,  who  had  fig- 
ured BO  long  as  a  conqueror,  now  took  to  himself  the 
merit  of  peace-maker.  William,  at  the  same  mo- 
meot,  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Dutch,  who  had  raceived  overtures  of  jieace  from 
Louis.  These  overturos,  made  under  the  mediatiim 
of  Sweden,  were  accepted  by  the  States-General ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  September  Uieir  high  mightinesses 
came  to  a  solemn  resolution  that  the  concessionB  of 
France  afforded  a  good  ground  for  a  treaty.  The 
terms  were  communicated  to  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy. '  Some  of  the  minor  powers  would 
have  accepted  them  ;  but  the  emperor  and  even  the 
King  of  Spain,  weak  as  he  was,  rejected  them  alto- 
gether, insisting  that  the  declarations  of  France 
were  not  sufficiently  explicit — that  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  ought  to  be  renewed  in  all  its  parts  aa 
the  only  proper  basis  6f  a  lasting  peace — and  that 
the  King  of  Sweden,  as  guaranty  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  should  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
allies,  io  case  France  should  refhse  to  accede  to  that 
treaty. 

William  returned  to  England ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  October,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  be  informed  the  two  Honses  that  over- 
tures for  peace  bad  been  made  by  the  enemy. 
•*Bnt,"  said  be,  "I  am  sure  we  shall  agree  in 
opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France 
is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands."  Both  Houses 
returned  a  cordial  reply ;  but  the  Commons  were 

da  Lign  waa  aocBatomad  to  aaf  of  him  that  hii  geographical  pnaitroa 
preraalad  hii  being  honett.  He  hail  iwen  tampering  with  ttia  French 
ever  ainca  1003,  whan  he  loat  tha  battle  of  Maniglia — the  firai  bottle, 
it  iaaaid.  in  wfaieh  tha  attack  waa  mada  (hy  tha  Frebeh)  with  th»  bay 
(mat  and  aword  tlona.  Priaca  Engano,  wboae  baatl  waa  with  tha  eon- 
federatei,  tried  to  heap  him  to  hii  trcatj  ;  bat  tha  prince  waa  not  mnoh 
■urpriwd  when  he  beard  that  tha  duke  had  imt  at  the  ihriDe  c£  Lo- 
retto with  the  privataagentaof  France  and  Venice,  who  were  ditguiaed 
aa  mbIu.  Bj  hia  tmtf  irith  Fraaca  ha  etipnlatad  fcr  tfaa  marriage 
of  hiaaldattdangbtarwith  thaDDkeof  Bnrgnndrt  (on  to  the  daaphia, 
and  fir  the  rBititnlioa  of  all  hia  dominiona,  including  even  Fignend, 
which  the  Ffaach  had  held  for  more  than  half  a  c«Dtnr]r.  Them  con* 
ditioaa  ptora  tha  impeitaaoa  la  Loaia  of  tha  neutralitr  or  allianoa  «f 
Samqr. 
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warmest.  After  ibitiog  Uiat  thU  wu  the  eighth 
year  that  they  bad  assisted  his  majesty  with  large 
■applies  for  carrying  od  a  just  and  a  oeeessary  war 
— that  this  war  had  cost  Uie  oatioo  much  blood  bb 
well  as  treasure — they  added  that  the  benefits  pro- 
cared  to  religion  and  liberty  were  nut  dearly  pur- 
chnaed  even  at  this  price ;  and  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  provide'  not  only  the  necessary  soppUes  for 
continuing  the  war  with  vigor,  hot  also  for  the  pay* 
meat  of  the  public,  debt,  which  had  been  gmdufdty 
accumulating  in  consequence  of  the  defjcienctes  of 
the  revenue.  That  iU>le  Whig,  Montague,  cHbD' 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  stepped  forward  with  a 
very  bold,  scheme. '  It  appeared  that  six  millions 
would  be  required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year ;  and  that  the  floatmg  debt,  which  they  under- 
took to  dischargel ,  exceeded  five  raillioos.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pursued  the  old 
routine,  he  coald  scarcely  had  got  voted  a  greater 
supply  than  six  millioos; .  but  he  boldly  proposed 
to'provide  the  expenses  of  the  year  1697  within  the 
yeari  by  means  of  a  land-tax  of  three  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  a  heavy  capitation  or  poll-tax;  that  the 
deficiency  of  funds,  the  low  state  of  poblic  credit, 
and  the  want  of  circulating  medium  should  be 
remedied  by  some  new  imposts,  and  by  continuing 
some  old  ones  about  to  expire  to  the  year  1706, 
and  by  borrowing  money  upon  state  counters  or 
Exchequer  tallies,  bearing  iuterest  and  being  secured 
npoD  sui^lies  voted  in  succeeding  aessions:  —  and 
both  Commons  and  Lords  concurred  in  all  these 
measures,  and  adopted  the  Uat  and  startling  inuova- 
tion,'  which  cootinaed  to  be  acted  upon  in  subse- 
qnent  times  till  the  Mtional  debt  of  En^and  became 
one  of  the  woodera.of  the  world.'  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  fancied  that  thn  creatkm  of  funds  by 
forestalling  and  borrowing  woald  prove  fiital  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  by  annually  incrensing  taxes 
and  the  power  of  the  crown,  says,  "  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, so  uncharitable  as  to  believe  that  the  authors 
of  these  measarea  intended  to  bring  upon  their 
country  all  the  mischiefs  that  we,  who  come  after 
them,  experience  and  apprehend.  No,  they  saw 
the  measures  they  took  singly  and  unrelatively,  or 
relatively  alone  to  some  immediate  object.  The 
notion  of  attaching  men  to  the  new  government  by 
tempting  them  to' embark  their  fortunes  on  the  same 
bottom,  was  a  reasou  of  state  to  some ;  the  notion 
of  creating  a  new,  that  Is,  a  moneyed  interest,  in  op- 
position to  the  landed  interest,  or  as  a  balance  to  it^ 
was  a  reason  of  party  to  others :  and  the  opportnntty 
of  amassing  immense  estates  by  the  management  of 
funds,  by  trafficking  in  pnper,  and  by  all  the  arts  of 
jobbing,  was  a  reason  of  private  intereet  to  those 
who  supported  and  improved  this  scheme,  if  not  to 
those  who  devised  it."'  At  the  same  time  the 
privileges  of  the  infant  Bank  of  England  were 
considerably  extended,  and  an  increase  in  its  capi- 
tal took  place. 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged 
io  the  late  invaaioo  plot,  as  in  several  others,  and 
whose  pame  had  appeared  in  the  proclamatioq,  was 
■eised  at  i{evr  Romney  in  the  course  <tf  tlie  som- 


mer.'  He  was  preparing  to  aail  fbr  FmnoB,  at  that 
moment  an  offense  all  bnt  capital  Id  itself;  and  he 
was  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  letter 
was  intercepted  which  he  lud  written  to  Us  wife, 
and  in  which  he  had  said  that  nothing  could  aave 
his  life  except  the  family  interest  of  the  Howards, 
with  whom  he  was  allied  through  her,  or  the  secuT- 
ing  of  a  jury.'  This  was  held,  without  sufficient 
attention  to  the  strict  laws  of  evidence,  as  a  proof 
and  confession  of  his  guilt.  When  brought  before 
the  Loi^  of  the  Regency,  he  stoutly  denied  the 
charges  against  him ;  but,  at  the  production  of-  the 
letter  to  his  wife,  he  changed  color,  faltered,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  admit  his  gnilt,  with  some  modi- 
fications. Oo  the  10th  of  Angnstt  when  he  had  been 
nearly  two  months  in  priaoe,  Sir  John  gave  a  long 
confisswrn,  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  making  that  nobleman  pass  his  word 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  King  William 
ooly.^  "And  I  believe,"  says  Devonshire,  iu  in- 
closing the  document,  >*your  majesty,  when  yon 
read  it,  will  not  wonder  that  he  had  exacted  that 
promise  from  me.  I  may  truly  say  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  not  to  have  been  trusted  with  this 
secret,  being  very  unwilling  to  believe  what  is  there 
suggested  of  persons  for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect, 
and  which,  as  your  majesty  may  please  to  observe, 
is  for  the  most  part  hearsay.  All  that  I  can  say  is, 
that,  whether  your  majesty  gives  no  credit  at  all  to 
that  part  of  this  paper,  or  if  you  do,  and,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  diflference  of  times,  woald.  have  no 
Dotice  taken  of  it,  some  of  them-  hting  in  placta  of  the 
highest  tnut,  and  in  all  appearance  very  frm  to  your 
interest  now,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
majesty  that,  whatever  part  of  this  paper  you  would 
have  kept  secret  shall  remain  so  inviolably  fbr  me.*** 
Fenwick,  in  fact,  confessed  that  ever  einee  King 
James's  departure  from  Ireland  there  was  a  select 
number  of  his  friends  intrusted  by  him  to  manage 
his  affairs  here,  who  held  a  constant  correspondence 
with  him  and  his  secretary  of  state,  and  who  used 
all  methods  possible  to  advance  his  interests  by  en- 
gaging men  in  place,  in  the  government,  fleet,  and 
army,  and  by  remitting  accounts  to  France  that 
might  encourage  Luau  to  attempt  hia  restoration; 
that,  up  to  the  winter  preceding  the  business  of  La 

*  "H*  wu  taken  at  «  bonM  bjr  the  tide  of  tha  ia«d  from  CrMt 
Dooklitin  to  Stok*  Dkbemon,  in  Surrey,  nenr  Sl^lield  Mill,  u  1  wu 
told  bj  tbe  gnat  gnaAaaa  of  Mr.  Evelyn.— W.  B." — Not*  to  £m/jm*« 
Diary.— One  Wehbsr,  an  ■ttorney,  who  wu  alM  lyinK  in  w«it  fbr  u 
opportunitj  to  eicapa  into  France,  wu  taken  with  him. 

>  Accordina  tu  Burnet,  t'enwick'i  notion  of  making  anra  of  ■  Jni^ 
wu,  "  that  aome  of  the  jury  ahoald  be  hired  to  atarte  ont  the  reil." 

*  **  It  ft|i^ara,"  Mya  Baraet,  by  bii  discoToriea,  "  that  the  Jacobites 
in  EDfUnd  wen  mneh  dirided:  aome  were  called  componnden,  and 
iithen  non-oompoandera.  The  Aral  lort  deaired  aecuritiea  from  Krns 
Janaa  &r  the  preaemtion  of  the  Itbeniei  and  religion  of  England , 
whenaa  the  aacnnd  •oitwaia  tor  Iratiing  faim  upon  discretion,  wiibovt 
aaking  him  any  lem^iralliiv  all  in  hia  power,  and  relyiDg  entirely 
m  hia  honor  and  rBnefotrity:  theae  aeamed.  indeed,  to  act  mora  auit*i 
biy  to  the  great  principle  vpoa  which  they  all  inaiated — that  Unfa 
bare  their  power  fron  God,  and  an  aooonntable  only  to  fain  far  the 
esettiae  oT  it.  Dr.  Uoyd,  the  deptived  biahop  of  Norwich,  wm  Um 
only  eminent  derfymen  that  went  into  thii ;  and,  therefore,  all  that 
pany  had,  npcai  SaitcnA'a  death,  recommended  him  to  SiQ|'  Jamea  to 
hara  Ua  MOif Htlm  for  Caatartmry.'*  Bnt  thia  ja  mher  a  general  da- 
■CTiptioB  of  the  two  elaaati  of  plottsn  thu  fe  piteii  at  what  la  la  tlw 
oenfetaioii  or  ecofeaaicna  of  FmwicL 

*  Daliynple,  AppMdtx. 
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HogDe,  no  nember  of  William's  governmeDt,  except 
Lord  GodolphiD,  wsa  known  by  him  as  holding  a 
coortaol  cocTMpoodeuce  with  St.  Uennaias;  that 
Lord  Middlaton  had  bean  gmog  and  eomlngi  and 
tFBidagiD  London  with  Sbrewabaiy  and  Godolfrfiin, 
aod  other  men  in  office ;  ^t,  when  Jamea  and  the 
French  were  at  La  Hoguo,  Captain  Lloyd,  a  groom 
of  the  bfldebamber  to  Kng  Jamea,  was  aent  over  to 
hia  majesty  from  Lord  Marlboron^  and  Admirat 
RosmU,  with  an  assaranca  of  their  interest  in  the 
■rroy  and  fleet  if  he  would  only  grant  them  his 
fardoo  for  what  was  past;  that  the  Duke  of 
Sbrewsbory,  ia  retnrDiog  to  office  under  King 
Willitni,  bad  aasnred  James  that  it  was  only  to  be 
more  capable  of  doing  him  service,  ice. 

But  of  all  these  double-dealers  none  was  so 
Btroogly  denonoced  as  Marlborough,  whom  Fen- 
wick  described  as  being  entirely  depended  upon 
1^  the  exiled  monarch.  There  was,  however, 
KKcely  a  word  in  this  confession  that  could  be 
sew  to  William,  who  weighed  well  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  determined  neither 
to  proceed  against  Shrewdinry,  Marlborongh*  Rus- 
hU,  and  their  satelGtas,  nor  to  interfere  to  save  the 
life  of  Fenwick.  Id  ^t,  with  the  exception  of 
Mtrlboroogh,  most  of  the  denounced  traitors  en- 
jojed,  at  the  time  that  portion  of  his  coofidenee 
■od  fkror  which  the  king  whs  wont  to  bestow  on 
nch  personages ;  and,  by  making  such  a  confession 
IB  those  drcomstances,  Fenwick  whetted  the  ax 
for  his  own  Deck.  The  prisooer.  persevering  in 
this  &tal  course,  delivered  a  second  confeBsion, 
vhichi  however,  seemed  chiefly  meant  to  make  it 
ippear  that  neither  King  James  nor  any  of  the 
geatlemen  timt  adhered  to  hira  had  ever  sanctioned 
Cmaby's  pkui  for  seising  William,  it  being  always 
■aderstood  that  thereby  nnthing  could  be  intended 
bot  asaasnnation.  On  the  8th  of  September  the 
ioculpated  Shrewsbury  writes  to  King  Wittiam  to 
rebut  the  charges — by  which  it  ia  pretty  evident 
that  the  Duke  of  DevoDshire  had  not  kept  hia 
promise  of  secrecy  to  the  prisoner.  Shrewsbury 
can  not  find  words  to  express  bis  surprise  at  the 
tmpadent  and  unaccountable  accusations  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick:  he,  however,  nllows.that  be  had 
ae«D  Lord  Middletoa  several  times ;  but  tbis  he 
excQsed  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  their  sUi- 
■oce.  He  goes  on  to  say — One  night  at  supper, 
when  he  (Middleton)  was  pretty  well  in  drink,  he 
told  me  he  intended  to  go  beyond  seas,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  command  him  no  service  t  I  then 
uM  him*  by  the  course  he  wrs  taking,  it  would 
never  be  in  tus  power  to  do  himself  or  his  fHends 
service;  and  if  the  Cine  should  come  diat  he 
expected,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  an  oShnder 
not  to  be  forgiven.^*  In  this  letter  Shrewsbury 
makes  sure  of  William's  forgiveoess,  but  wishes 
it  were  as  easy  "to  answer  for  the  reasonableness 
of  the  generality  of  the  world."  "When  such  an 
isTentioo,**  says  be,  shall  be  made  public,  they 
■My  perhaps  make  me  incapable  of  serving  you  ; 
but  if  till  now  I  had  had  neither  interest  nor  in- 
clination, the  ooble  nod  frank  manner  with  which 
ysor  majeetj  hae  need  me  upon  this  occasion  shall 


ever  be  owned  with  all  the  gratitude  in  ray  power.** 
On  the  18th  of  t^e  following  month  of  October, 
only  two  days  beihre  the  meeting  of  pariiament, 
Shrembaiy  wrote  again  to  the  king,  hnmbly  and 
eameatly  begging  Ihs  majesty  to  albw  him  te  re- 
turn the  seals,  it  being  not  fit  that  a  person  labor* 
ing  under  such  suspicions  should  serve  in  so  nice 
an  employment  as  that  of  bis  majes^'s  secretary." 
Shrewsbury  was  entreated  or  commanded  to  re- 
main in  the  ministry;  and  the  destruction  of  Fen- 
wick was  made  so  much  the  surer.'  Burnet  says 
that  Fenwick  offered  no  evidence  except  bis  own 
word,'  which  he  had  stipulated  should  not  be  made 
use  of;  that  be  took  especial  care  to  charge  none 
of  his  own  party  (that  is,  the  noD'Compounders  or 
thorough-going  Jacobites,  who  desired  no  security 
and  made  no  bargaina  except  merely  personal  ones 
with  James) ;  that  he  oflfered  not  the  least  shadow 
or  circumstance  to  support  his  laccnsations ;  that, 
afterward,  when  examined  by  the  lords  of  the  re- 
gency npon  oath,  be  took  care  to  name  none  of  his 
own  side  but  those  who  were  committed  by  other 
evidence,  or  who  were  safe  and  beyond  sea;  lhat 
the  most  his  discovery  coul^  signify  was  to  awaken 
old  jealousies;  and,  finally,  that  his  main  design  in 
making  it  was  to  gain  time  io  order  to  practice  upon 
the  witnesses.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  these 
practices  were  not  only  resorted  to,  but  employed 
with  great  success.  By  means  of  his  wife.  Sir 
John  began  with  Captain  Porter,  who  was  ready  to 
swear  that  the  prisoner  had  been  engaged  in  Bar- 
clay's plots.  Porter  was  offered  a  good  sum  in 
hand  and  an  annuity  for  life  if  be  would  go  beyond 
sea,  and  so  invalidate  the  testimony — for  there  was 
only  one  other  witness,  and  in  cases  of  treason  the 
law  absolutely  required  two.  But  Porter,  who  had 
at  the  time,  or  shortly  after,  a  pension  from  the 
government  of  dE360  a-year,  pretended  to  entertain 
the  proposition,  and  drew  Lady  Fenwick  and  the 
friends  who  were  acting  with  her  to  bring  the 
money  that  he  was  to  receive  to  a  certain  apmt- 
ment,  where  he  bad  provided  witnesses  to  over- 
hear all  that  passed.  At  a  given  aigOHl  the  secreted 
witnesses  rushed  in  and  seized  Lndy  Fenwick  nnd 
the  rest  with  tbeir  money-bags.  This  practicn  was 
fully  proved,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were 
censured  or  punished.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
Lady  Fenwick  from  practicing  with  Goodman,  the 
other  witness,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  out  of 
England. 

A.D.  1697.  Sir  John  Fenwick  now  thought  his 
life  safe;  but  the  coofessiona  he  had  sent  to  the 
king  had  arrayed  against  him  an  implacable  and  a 
most  formidable  band,  who  resolved  to  strike  him 
by  attainder  in  pariiament.  Admiral  Russell,  one 
of  those  upon  whom  his  accusations  lay  the  heavi- 
est, rose  in  the  Commons,  and,  as  be  snid,  by  the 
king's  permission,  laid  the  two  written  confessions 

<  Dilrjnph,  Appendix. 

>  "  It  ii  now  wall  known  thtt  FaDwick'i  diieoteriei  went  not  k  etrp 
,  beyond  t))e  truth.  Their  afTect,  bowerar,  wu  heneGciil  to  the  itaie, 
M,  bj  dtaplajiag  ft  etraDge  «ut  or  arcracj  ia  the  court  of  St.  Oar* 
mins.  Panwick  aafer  hBring-  hmd  may  direct  conimnninlioB  wiili 
tkoM  he  Mcniod,  it  cuaid  G«do1phin  uid  Majlboniniih  to  bnak  off 
thtir  ducennii  ooarw  of  peiBdjr."— AUImi,  CmuU  HM, 
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of  the  priwDer  upon  tbe  table.    After  b  raadiDg 

which  excited  &  tempest,  \a  which  the  guiltiest 
were  the  loudest,  Feowick  was  brought  before  the 
Hoase ;  and,  as  he  refused  to  give  any  farther  ac- 
count of  tbe  matters  contained  in  them,  unless 
upon  condition  of  a  full  pardon,  tbe  papers  were 
voted  false,  scandalous,  and  made  oolj  to  create 
jealousies;  and  a  lull  of  attahider  was  brought  io 
presently.  This  bill,  however,  eaeouDtered  at 
every  stage  great  opposition  in  both  Hoaiei.  "  The 
debates,"  says  Bometi  were  the  hottest  and  held 
the  longest  of  any  that  ever  I  knew."  The  Tories, 
tbe  semi  or  entire  Jacobites,  fought  (or  the  unhap- 
py prisoner,  and  innsted  upon  a  delicate  regard  to 
the  laws  of  evidence  and  the  laws  of  treason,  which 
they  had  over  and  over  disregarded  when  they 
were  in  power ;  and  tbe  Wbigs  strained  these  laws 
and  made  op  evidence  somewhat  in  tbe  fashion  of 
which  they  had  formerly  complained  so  loudly,  and 
of  which  some  of  their  party  bad  been  the  victims 
upon  the  scaffold.  Goodman,  before  be  had  fled  or 
been  bought  over,  had  signed  a  pretty  ample  con- 
fession, made  in  the  course  of  an  exHrnination  before 
Secretary  Veroon,  and  be  bad,  besides,  on  tbe 
trial  of  some  of  tbe  Barclay  conspirators  who  bad 
suffered  death,  sworn  point-blank  to  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick's  being  engaged  in  that  conspiracy ;  and  it  was 
resolved  by  a  majority  of  the  Coramons  that  all 
this  should  be  received  as  legal  evidence ;  as  also 
tbe  depositiatis  of  two  graod-jnrymen,  as  to  the 
eonfessiooB  he  (Goodman)  had  made  upon  oath  be- 
fore them  previously  to  their  findiog  tbe  bill  of 
indictment  against  Fenwick.  It  was  easy  to  prove 
— and  the  crown-counsel  and  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  in  tbe  Commons  did  prove — that  Lady  Fen- 
wick had  tampered  unBuccessfully  with  Porter, 
and  saccesafully  with  Goodman,  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way. 

At  the  final  division  of  the  Commons  upon  the 
guilt  of  Fenwick  (which  was  clear  enough,  though 
it  could  not  be  proved  except  by  resorting  to  a 
blamable  and  dangerous  struning  'of  the  rules  of 
law),  and  upon  the  consequent  passing  of  the  bill 
of  attainder,  the  Whig  majority  was  only  189  to 
156.  In  the  Lords,  after  a  most  vehement  debate, 
it  was  carried  only  by  66  to  61.*  The  Puke  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  received  Fenwick's  con- 
fession in  tbe  Tower,  voted  against  tbe  bill,  and 
Shrewsbury  had  the  delicacy  to  absent  himself 
from  the  debate — though  it  ia  possible  that  this 
absence  might  be  occasioned  by  a  severe  fit  of  sick- 
ness which  he  was  then  suffering.  The  lords 
Oodolphin  and  Bath,  two  others  of  those  whom 
Fenwick  had  accused,  voted  against  the  bill,  and 
appeared  earnest  for  the  preservation  of  their  ac- 
cuser; but  Marlborough  had  none  of  this  geuerosi- 
ty  or  decency :  he  supported  the  bill,  and  induced  the 
Princess  Anne's  husband  to  do  the  same ;  and  this 
is  said  to  have  been  the  very  first  instance  in  which 

"  Tba  Lordi  teak  m  nif  axtnotdiiMtj  metlud  to  Ibraa  ill  their 
■fawDC  memben  to  come  op :  1b»j  Mnt  mNNngen  fbr  tbam  io  briog 
IhsiD  op,  whicli  Hcaied  to  be  ft  f  rcit  brcKch  on  Iboir  dimity ;  for  the 
jnirilege  of  makiDg  a  proiy  wu  an  undoobted  right  belongiag  to  their 
peerage ;  but  tkoM  who  intended  to  throw  out  the  bill  molted  to 
bnve  afoU  Hout."— Avwt,  Om  TImu. 


Mariborough  voted  with  tfie  Whigs  against  the  To- 
ries. Archbishop  Tennison  and  Bishop  Burnet, 
who  would  have  done  well  to  remember  the  ancient 
canon  of  the  church  which  prohibited  churchmen 
from  sitting  on  a  case  of  blood,  both  voted  with  the 
majority.*  The  royal  assent  waa  soon  given  to  the 
bill,  for  which,  however,  William  had  not  been 
anxious.  Fenwick  then  made  all  possible  appli- 
cation to  the  king  for  a  reprieve ;  but  the  majority 
who  voted  his  attainder  were  eager  far  his  death  : 
tht  royal  ear  was  filled  by  these  men,  and  Fen- 
wick was  beheaded  npon  Tower-hHI  on  the  S8tb 
of  Jannaiy.  *•  He  died,"  says  Burnet,  very  com- 
posed, in  a  much  better  temper  than  was  to  be 
expected ;  for  his  life  had  been  very  hregalar.  At 
the  place  of  his  execution  he  delivered  a,  paper  in 
writing,  wherein  he  did  not  deny  the  facta  that 
had  been  sworn  against  him,  but  complained  of  the 
injustice  of  the  procedure,  and  left  his  thanks  to 
those  who  had  voted  against  the  bill.  He  owned 
bis  loyalty  to  King  James,  and  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  after  him ;  but  mentioned  the  design  of 
assassinating  King  William  in  terms  full  of  hor- 
ror." The  eccentric  and  nnscrupoloas  Earl  of 
MoDinoath  (Peterborough)  waa  implicated  in  this 
business,  and  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  the 
Tower,  for  having,  as  it  was  said,  encouraged  Fen- 
wick to  persist  in  his  accusation  of  his  own  per- 
sonal enemy,  Shrewsbury. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Wiirinm  closed  die  session, 
and  took  leave  of  his  parliament  with  ad  assurance 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  would  be  left,  dur- 
ing his  absence  on  the  continent,  in  tbe  bands  of 
such  persons  aa  he  could  depend  on.  It  was  strange 
to  see  Lord  Sunderland  put  forward  as  one  of  these 
trustworthy  men :  that  adroit  and  treble-sided  poli- 
tician was  now  made  lord  chamberlain  and  one  of 
the  council  of  regency.  Admiral  Russell  bad  been 
gratified  with  the  blood  of  Fenwick,  and  he  now 
received  the  further  gratification  of  being  raised  to 
tbe  peerage  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford :  and 
at  the  same  time  the  lord  keeper  was  made  lord 
chanceUor  and  a  peer,  writh  the  title  of  Lord  Som- 
ers,  baron  of  Evesham.  Tbe  summer  passed  over 
very  quietly  in  England,  for  the  Jact^ites  were  how 
humble  and  silent ;  and  the  Marlborougha,  the  Rus- 
sells,  and  the  rest  had  had  a  happy  escape  from 
tbe  charges  of  Fenwick,  whose  accusations  were 
perfectly  true,  though  be  was  unable  and  unwitting 
to  substantiate  them.    Besides,  the  hopeless  rep- 

1  Burnet  njn  that  be  bad  «  moch  laicer  ihare  in  tbii  "  uoacoopta 
ble  affair  "  than  night  aeeni  to  become  »  man  of  hie  ptofeuion ;  but 
that  the  Honea  of  Lonla.  bjr  tevera  votae,  oUigad  all  the  peere  to  be 
pteeent,  and  to  gin  their  votea  in  the  nuttar.  Bat  thia  oompniaiaa 
ooght  to  hare  had  no  more  puwer  over  Burnet  and  Tennison  than  it 
had  orer  the  biibope  who  kept  awa;.  Butnet  acknowlodKei  that  he 
deliTertd  an  elaborate  apeech  a^nit  Fenwick :  he  mji,  "  Since  I 
WBi,  thanfore,  oonTinced  that  be  wu  gnjltj  of  the  crieie  laid  lo  hie 
charge,  and  thikt  anch  amelhod  of  proceedinK  not  oalj  lawful,  but 
in  lome  caacs  neccuarj  ;  and  eioce,  by  the  ■earch  I  made  inio  attain- 
der) and  parliameatary  proceedings,  when  I  wrote  the  Hiilor;  of  the 
Reforaatiea,  I  had  eaen  farther  into  thoee  sattera  than  othorwiae  I 
ahonld  eter  have  done ;  I  ihooght  it  wai  incumbant  on  ae,  when  snj 
opinion  detormined  dm  to  the  aererer  aide,  to  ofler  what  ntitwt  oc< 
eurred  to  me  in  jattification  of  mj  TOte.  But  thii  did  not  eiempt  me 
from  falling  under  a  great  load  <^  ceniare  npoo  thia  occation."  Forty- 
one  peera  protetted  agaiuat  tht  attaiwler,  and  la  Ihia  numbai  wen 
ligltt  biahope. 
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nbited  conditioo  into  wbitAt  Sing  James  had  folleo, 
and  tha  evidsiit  qrmptoDu  of  an  earaeit  desire  for 
pssGs  oa  the  part  of  Fraaoe,  did  at  krt  pretty  well 
diMipile  Aeir  donbla  and  fears  of  a  restoration. 
Aad  when  there  wae  nodiiog  to  gain  by  disbooesty 
■od  dodile-dealing,  and  nothiog  to  lose  by  the  op- 
poute  condnet.  these  model  pditiciaos  made  up 
dwir  mbds  to  be  hoaest — though  their  hooesty, 
tfter  tU,  was  ooniparstire,  and  still  modified,  io 
most  ciMs,  by  that  spirit  which  was  doDomioated 
by  the  CommoQwealth-meD  '•  self-seekiDg." 

The  campaign  io  Flanders  was  opened  by  the 
French  with  noezpected  vigor ;  or,  rather,  the  allies, 
tniiUag  too  much  to  dipbmacy.  had  oeglected  arms. 
H.  Catiaat.  who  had  been  allowed  by  the  cessation 
sf  boHilities  id  Italy  to  come  into  Flanders,  inveat- 
ed  llie  town  of  Aeth  before  William  reached  the 
contiaaDt;  ud  wheo  hia  majesty  took  the  field,  he 
fi»od  the  French  besie^ng  army  covered  by  an- 
•tber  aader  Villeroy  and  Boufflert.  Aeth  waa 
taken,  but  tha  French  were  preveoted  from  ad- 
TiDciag  toward  Brassela,  which  they  intended  ei- 
ther Io  taiie  or  to  bombard.  The  allied  forces,  and 
the  French  noder  Catioat,  Villeroy,  and  Bouffiera, 
then  chose  advantageous  camps,  and  lay  innctive  all 
the  rest  of  the  sammer.  We  shall  presently  see, 
hvwever,  that  the  pen  was  not  so  inactive  as  the 
iword.  In  Catalonia,  the  French,  reinforced  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  took  the 
important  city  of  Barcelona,  an  event  which  forced 
the  court  of  Spain  to  think  of  peace,  and  to  tower 
the  loftioeaa  of  its  tone.  On  the  Rhioe  even  leas 
vu  done  in  the  way  of  fighting  than  in  the  Low 
Cooatrias ;  bnt  on  the  Danube  the  army  of  the  em- 
peror, now  Goinmanded  1^  Princo  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
dmeoghly  defeated  the  Turks,  led  by  the  sultan  io 
penoo  at  the  great  battle  of  Zenta.  His  imperial 
mtjestf  iostantly  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  States- 
General,  bopiog  that  the  nem  of  this  signal  victory 
■ii|ht  iudnce  them  to  break  off  those  negotiations 
vith  Fraoee,  to  which  he  was  as  averse  as  ever. 
Pohad  had  become  the  sceoe  of  French  intrigues, 
sod  plans  had  been  formed  there  which  might  have 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  Louis  XIV.  John 
SoUeski,  the  brave  reliever  of  Vienaa,  had  died  the 
preceding  year.  The  candidates  for  that  elective 
ud  most  troobleaome  crown  were,  as  usual,  very 
BBtDerooa  ;  and  st  one  moment  the  Abbh  Poligoac, 
the  French  ambassador,  had,  it  was  thought,  by 
hvhdiing  vast  tttms  of  money  among  the  merceoary 
■oUet,  secured  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
Ksy,  the  Primate  of  Poland  proolaimed  that  French 
priaee,  and  aang  Te  Demn ;  and  Conti  even  set  oat 
from  Paris  to  take  possasuon  of  that  crown  and 
krogdom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of 
Cajavia  proclaimed  Angnatus  Elector  of  Saxony, 
kiog  of  Poland,  and  sang  Te  Deum  in  another 
phce ;  and  when  Coati  arrived,  he  found  Augustus 
Buter  of  the  capital  and  kiogdora.  Of  the  venal 
lad  factious  nobles  that  generally  made  a  market 
tod  a  fight  of  a  new  election,  each  faction  accused 
die  other  of  corroption  and  treachery  :  the  Polish 
people,  who  were  mere  serfs,  looked  on  with  stopid 
■adifietsoce,  or  only  felt  the  corse  of  the  system 


which  eventually  mined  what  ought  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  natioDS  of  Europe,  when  they 
were  pillaged  and  plundered  by  the  contending  par- 
Ues,  and  made  to  bear  all  the  worst  evils  of  that 
frightful  anarchy.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  affcer  a 
short  struggle,  returned  to  Paris,  sod  the  Elector  of 
l^xooy,  the  accommodating  Augustus,  who  changed 
bis  religion  to  qualify  himself  to  be  king  of  the  Cath- 
olic Poles,  remained  on  the  throne  till  driven  from 
it  by  that  heroic  inadmaD,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
During  the  election  there  was  a  talk  of  a  James  ; 
but  it  was  James  Sobieski,  son  of  the  deceased  king, 
and  not  James  Stuart.  At  this  moment  Poland  hung 
together  only  because  her  neighbors  were  either  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  her,  or  were  engaged  in 
other  extensive  wars ;  but  Sobieski,  in  the  course 
of  his  hard  struggle  with  the  Turks,  had  been 
obliged  to  purchase  the  alliance  and  assistance  of 
RoHia  with  the  fatal  treaQr  of  Moscow,  signed  in 
the  year  1666,  by  which  he  ceded  io  perpetuity  to 
the  Russians  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukraine  and 
of  the  rich  country  watered  by  the  Borysthenes  (or 
Dnieper) ;  and  now  the  young  Czar  Peter  looked 
forward  with  a  confident  hope  to  much  vaster  ag- 
graodizements,  and  to  the  occapency  of  the  post  of 
the  first  power  of  the  north.' 

While  the  armies  of  the  Freoch  and  the  confed- 
erates enjoyed  their  ease  in  Flanders,  the  Earl  of 
Portland  and  Marshal  Boufilers  were  busily  engaged 
— at  first  in  a  aronll  cottage  io  the  |daios  of  Halle, 
and  subsequently  at  Brussels — in  adjusting  the 
terms  of  a  treaty.  Preliminaries  were  soon  sign- 
ed, and  the  King  of  England,  after  signifying  to  all 
the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Brussels  that  he 
had  settled  his  separate  concerns*  with  France,  re- 

'  It  wm»  dnrior  ihU  imMnt  year  (I(W7}  that  that  woaderfal  MiM- 
corit*.  in  mvA  of  tb*  mt»m  of  civiliiiiif  hiimlf  and  hi*  peofda,  came 
into  Hollaud,  when  he  occupied  hinuelf  for  lonie  time  in  learnrna 
pncticall;  the  an  of  ihip-baitdinK-  Peter  and  William  net  at 
Utrecht :  and  after  a  eonfeieoM  of  two  hovn,  they  eajiamted  with 
a^maioBB  of  matnal  fnendahip  and  etlMm.  The  exar  bavint  as- 
piMced  an  eanait  detira  to  paaa  into  England,  the  kinf  orderad  ihree 
nien-of-war  and  a  yacht  nnder  the  command  of  ao  admiral  to  conduct 
him  to  the  Thaniei.  Under  the  dale  of  the  SOlh  of  Jannarj,  IStH, 
ETelyn  anten  in  bia  diary, — "Tba  Ciar  of  Muacwtj  being  co^e  to 
England,  and  baving  a  nind  to  aee  tbe  bnilding  «f  ahipt,  birad  mj 
honte  nt  Sa]r*a  Cooit,  and  nmda  )t  bin  conrt  and  palace,  new  famithad 
for  htn  bj  tbe  king."  Efetpi  hul  made  Sajr'i  Court,  wbtch  waa 
ctoae  by  the  dock-jrardi  at  Deptfurd,  a  beaatifnl  place,  and  hail  be- 
•towed  great  paina  on  the  gardena  and  grounda.  The  hard-drinking, 
balf-faMharona  Mnacovitea  made  a  aad  hnToe,  not  rcapacling  even  n 
magnifirant  bedgeraw  of  holliet.  whieh  waa  'ttj  dear  Io  the  old 
owoer't  heart.  While  the  Czar  Peter  wai  in  hii  bouae,  one  of  ETalrn'a 
■■rTaata  wntei  to  him,  "  There  ii  a  house  fall  of  people,  and  right 
naaty.  The  csar  liei  neat  jrour  Uhni;,  and  dinea  in  tba  pnriot  next 
jonr  itndy.  He  dinaa  at  tan  o'clock  and  aix  nt  nigbt ;  ja  Toiy  aoldcan 
nt  bone  »  wh<de  dajr;  veiy  often  in  the  king**  yard,  or  bj  water, 
drened  in  leTeral  dreuea.  The  king  i*  expected  there  thie  day :  the 
beat  parlor  is  pretty  clean  for  him  tu  be  enlErtaincd  in.  The  king  paya 
for  all  be  baa."  And  after  tbe  doparlure  of  Peter,  Eteljn  htmaelf 
deplorea  the  niaerabla  condition  in  which  the  ciar  had  hit  hia  honaa, 
aftar  nuking  ft  hia  court  fur  three  month*. 

*  According  Io  Barnet,  the  lubject  of  the  lepanta  C0M!ema'*Mid 
of  the  private  confereDCea  belween  Portland  and  fioufflen  waa  Ibe  es- 
iled  family.  The  biihop  taya,  "They  mot  four  (imea  and  were  long 
alone:  thulloid  (Portland)  told  me  himself,  ibal  tha  aubject  of  thoaa 
conferencei  waa  concemiog  King  Jamei.  The  king  dealred  to  know 
bow  tbe  King  of  France  intended  to  diapcaa  of  him,  and  how  be  could 
own  him  and  jnl  lupport  the  other.  Tba  Kicg  of  France  would  not 
renonnca  tha  protecting  him  by  any  article  of  tba  treaty ;  but  it  waa 
agreed  betweeo  them  that  tha  King  nf  Franco  ahnold  giTc  him  no  aa- 
aiitance,  nor  give  the  king  any  diatnrbance  on  hia  accuont;  and  that 
be  abonU  nlire  from  tha  nnit  of  France,  either  to  Avigwm  or  to 
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tirad  to  hii  conntry  house  at  Loo.  Then  tho  treaty 
was  cnrried  on  slowly  aad  cautiously  to  a  concIusioD, 
at  Ryswick,  a  house  belonging  to  William,  between 
the  Hague  and  Delft  The  diplomRtista  of  Spain 
were  bumble ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  emperor, 
who  prolonged  discussioa  on  many  essential  points. 
The  chief  of  the  English  diplomatistB  was  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  a  tnan  of  eminent  virtue  and  of  some 
learning,  particularly  in  the  mathematics.  •>Thia," 
says  Burnet,  "  made  him  a  little  too  speculative  and 
abstracted  in  his  notiooB :  he  had  great  npplicatioo, 
but  he  lived  a  little  too  moch  out  of  the  world, 
though  in  a  pnUic  statioD."  The  king  of  Sweden, 
Charles  XI.,  had  been  accepted  as  mediator,  bot 
he  died  before  any  great  progreea  was  made  in  the 
trea^.  His  eon,  Charles  XII.,  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
was  admitted  to  succeed  him  in  the  mediatioo,  aad 
the  first  act  of  the  reigo  of  that  most  warlike  of 
sovereigns  was  of  a  most  peacefni  character.  He 
intimated,  thcough  his  ambassador  and  plenipotenti- 
ary at  Ryswick,  that  hia  father  had  persevered  till 
death  in  bis  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  as 
mediator  and  guarantee,  and  had  recommended  from 
his  death-bed  the  same  line  of  conduct  to  his  sac- 
ceasor,  who  inherited  the  same  iocUnatioiia  for  a 
pacific  settlement  uf  this  long  war. 

The  helpless  court  of  St.  Germains  was  soon 
made  aware  of  the  inevitable  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions, which  could  be  no  leaa  than  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  recagoition  of  William.  James  appealed 
to  the  emperor  by  means  of  an  agent  dispatched 
privately  away  to  Vienna  with  the  approbation  of 
the  court  of  France and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  very  doubtful  authority,  the  Jacobite  Life  of 
James,  Louis  XIV.  authorized  this  secret  agent  "to 
propose  to  the  emperor  the  setting  up  of  a  separate 
treaty  with  his  most  Christiaa  majesty,  who  prom- 
ised better  terms  than  could  be  expected  by  a 
general  one'" — that  ia,  by  the  treaty  going  on  at 
Ryswick,  where  Louis's  negotiator,  Harlay,  wns 
professing  at  the  time  a  most  edifying  sincerity  and 
ainglertesa  of  purpose  to  all  the  allies.  James's 
agent,  who  was  probably  a  priest  or  a  monk,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  one  Father  Edera,  a  Jesuit  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  had  great  credit  at  the  court 
of  Vienna.  The  emperor,  hovrever,  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  envoy  to  a  private  audience;'  bat  he  ap< 

Italj.  Oil  tha  other  htnd,  bi*  qo««n  ibould  ha**  £90,000  ••jew, 
whicb  WM  bar  Jointure,  nulecl  %Utt  fais  death,  and  tbat  it  ehMiM  bcmt 
b«  paid  h*r,  be  beiny  TMrkoaed  ai  dead  to  tbe  natioo :  and  io  rhia  the 
king  rendiljr  ucqoiMCcd.  Thaie  mceliDgB  mads  the  treaty  go  on  with 
more  iltipitch,  thi*  leixlar  jwiot  beiog  tmce  lellleil."  M.  da  Torcy, 
who  had  hit  fnrorniatHm  frooi  Boafflara  himaeif,  conlirnii  Burnet  ia 
■ajiBE,  *'  For  the  futnre  aeeuritj  of  bie  maater,  tbe  Earl  of  Portland  de. 
inaBd«d  that  tbia  unfintoDBte  prioEii  (Jamea)  iboold  be  obliged  to  remain 
nut  of  Frsncr,  to  Tnllow  his  anlucky  ttiir  to  Rome,  or  to  whatevsr  pai} 
of  the  world  he  might  prBfer."  But  he  addi  that  Boufflen  ifuiilcd 
that  a  general  act  of  graca  ahonld  be  granted  by  Williani  to  all  the 
Engliab  who  bad  followad  the  Ibrtnnea  of  Jamet,  and  tbat  thaj  abould 
■II  be  reatmd  to  their  eatatee,  Ac. 

>  AMording  to  the  tama  authority,  "  Tha  reatitution  of  Lorraine  by 
Loaie  leemed  tn  be  what  the  emperor  moat  iniiited  upon  ;  yet  there 
WW  io  much  diffidence  on  both  oidei,  and  the  pcnon  teat  by  the  king 
not  snfficieDtly  inatmctad  or  intraited  by  tbe  eoort  of  Fraane,  tbat  it 
(tkt  praiatt  treaty)  Taniibtd  likewiee." 

■  "  Under  pntenae,"  laji  tbe  Memoir,  "  of  a  letter  lately  written 
to  that  coDTt,  full  of  de«p  reaentment,  from  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  for 
thnir  baring  admitted  a  paraon  from  St>  Germaiaa,  with  the  prifacy  of 
Iks  fiosit  of  FmtBe,  to  tmt  of  sfiin  my  pnjndidal  to  bia  intamL" 


pean  to  have  read  a  memorial,  wherein  Jamea 
deacribed  his  pitiful  case.  "  So,"  continnes  th« 
Jacobite  Memoir,  he  appointed  bis  confessor.  Fa- 
ther Millingatti,  to  acquaint  him  tbat  he  had  done 
nothing  but  what  was  both  conscientious  and  allow- 
ed of  by  common  practice  of  Christian  princes ; 
that  be  entered  into  that  league  against  France  for 
self-preservation  against  sn  unjust  aggressor ;  that 
he  did  not  attack  King  James,  or  go  about  to  invade 
bis  right,  bot  made  use  of  tbe  force  of  a  man  Jn 
power  to  preserve  hia  own  state  from  oppression 
and  ruin  ;  that,  in  acknowledging  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange for  king,  he  followed  the  consent  of  the  whole 
nation  and  tbe  example  of  other  princes,  who  had 
done  the  like  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell ; 
that  he  entered  not  into  any  league  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  till  that  prince  was  seRled  in  England  ; 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  Catholic  princes  bad 
made  such  leagues,"  &e.  Applications  to  the  pope 
were  equally  unsuccessful ;  for,  besides  other  coa- 
sideratiooB,  what  Innocent  m(»t  wanted  was  a  last- 
ing peace ;  and  the  pacification  of  Italy  was  a  matter 
of  far  greater  importance  to  him  and  bis  counliy 
thnn  the  restoration  of  James,  which,  if  to  be  pro- 
cured at  all,  could  be  brought  aboat  only  by  a  re- 
newed and  a  long  war.  After  the  fiiilure  of  these 
efforte,  James  pressed  hard  to  have  his  pleaipotenti> 
ary  received  at  Ryswick ;  but  tbat  conference  unan- 
imously refused  to  admit  him  in  any  way  as  a  party 
to  the  negotitttioua.  Then  the  court  of  St.  Germains 
pat  forth  a  manifesto  profeosing  to  give  a  faithfnl  ac- 
count of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  ctying 
injustices  Jamea  had  suffeired  all  along.  **  His  maj- 
esty hoped  that  the  confederate  princes  would  have 
some  regard  to  their  own  security,  in  disconote- 
nancing  such  wicked  attempts  on  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  that  they  would,  for  tbe  sake  of  troth 
and  justice,  which  had  been  so  visibly  abused,  their 
own  honor,  the  public  peace,  and  good  of  religion, 
endeavor  his  rflstoration."  The  Prince  of  Ornnge 
was  accused  of  destroying  and  persecuting  the  Cath-  < 
olics;  and,  io  proof  of  James's  attachment  to  the 
faith,  it  was  asserted  that,  if  he,  the  king,  had  beea 
willing  to  have  given  the  young  prince,  his  son,  to 
be  educated  as  a  Protestant,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wonld  have  been  disappointed.  Janies  further  de- 
clared that,  as  to  the  expedient  which  had  been 
proposed,  of  permitting  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
possess  the  throne  for  hb  life,  and  appointing  his 
son,  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  to  succeed  him,  nothing 
could  be  more  contradictory  to  reason,  and  the  doty 
his  majesty  owed  himself,  his  posterity,  and  hia 
people.  And  here  the  old  doctrine  of  divine  right 
blazed  forth  as  hotly  as  it  had  done  when  he  was 
the  master  of  a  crown,  and  of  fleets  and  armies; 
his  misfortunea  and  humiliations  had  suggested  no 
notion  of  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  be  well 
governed.  To  admit  of  such  a  compromise,"  said 
tbe  manifesto,  "were  to  suffer  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  altered  by  a  tumultuouM  astern- 
hly  of  rewAUd  subjecta — to  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
posed, and  his  son  to  owe  that  to  their  gift  which  is 
his  own  hy  right  of  inheritance^  and  the  nnconteated 
lam  of  a  aoccessive  monarchy :  ud  therefcve  hia 
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iiaje«tj  wmi  ioeapBUe  of  so  low  mnd  degenerate  an 
actno.**^  The  jMobites  prateodetl  great  utonish- 
aeot  that  eo  ptain  a  repreBentation  should  not  have 
■bflred  the  decisiooa  at  Ryswick  and  the  politics  of 
■J]  Europe,  and  complained  bitterly  that  James  was 
tatally^  oeglected  and  given  up  by  Louis  XIV.  him- 
Hir,  who  was  ao  bent  upoD  a  peace  aa  to  forget  his 
former  reiolutioQ  of  restoring  James  by  force  of 
arms,  and  to  recognize,  like  the  rest  of  the  contract- 
iog  parties  in  the  treaty,  the  title  and  right  of  the 
mrper  William.  Pride,  however,  forbade  their 
admiltiog  that,  though  kindly  and  delicately  treated 
by  the  French  court,  their  exiled  king  had  been  but 
u  a  mere  card  in  the  hands  of  Louis,  who  used  him 
■ccordiog  to  the  turna  of  the  pime.  Reconrse  was 
btd  to  a  new  pratest,  that  nraat  aaelesa  of  all  diplo- 
BMtic  papers :  end  "  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Kiagof  Engtand,  Scothwd,"  dec.,  iofomiedall  princes, 
poteotates,  ice.,  that  he  disclaimed  and  denied  all 
proceedings  adopted,  and  all  articles  inserted,  in  the 
treaty  of  Ryawick,  which  had  been  concluded  with- 
out Im  participation.  The  princes  of  Christendom 
itere  once  mare  reminded  how  dangerous  the  prece- 
dent of  the  English  Revolution  might  prove  to  them- 
tdtes,  and  that  his  caose  was  the  common  cause  of 
all  ftwereigns;  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  him 
b  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  and  we're  told  to 
reflect  "how  glorious  such  a  revolution  would  be, 
tad  how  suitable  to  the  tme  interests  of  those  who 
are  bom  to  govern,"  For  htimelf  and  his  lawful 
heirs  lamas  solemnly  protested  aghast  the  naarper 

'  JMOtHa^  U>  tba  writer  of  ihb  pottion  of  Jsmai'i  MBnoin,  ud 
ikri  MconliBg  to  tha  Haminr*  of  tb«  Duk«  of  Berwick,  th*  protect  ol 
■RMBttBf  tba  rovif  Ptnn  of  Walat  noMMor  to  William  wu  m- 
iHwIf  utntaiMd  bf  Lmib,  and  wu  Ml  njMled  by  WOIiun ;  hat 
JtBM  was  iadiKMAst  mt  it,  ud  kis  wifa  dMlarail  Ihal  pba  would  rather 
M  Iwr  woa  tie  dead  beriire  her  thaa  bectxpe  the  Qmrper  of  hia  rather'i 
tkitmm,  *-Hia  moa  Cbrietian  majetty,"  aeye  the  Life,  "Aod  undir- 
iM4  fMvaibd  wilb  the  Mbm  of  Ontaga  ta  oouatit. .  .  Tbu  mcr- 
umary  iraca.  it  mma.  had  «a  gnu  retard  to  the  pnWnded  cade  of 
ki  cuanag,  aov  to  the  ecu  of  parlianwDt  which  ciclu(l«d  tho  PHiire  of 
Wain  aad  all  at  ikal  persBati'in  fnim  the  ■□ecrnion."  We  uarccly 
aMd  bi«  at  lha  lery  vaaatiafactary  natare  of  ihn  evidenea.  Snch  aa 
■  ii^t—et,  iDMead  of  wcariag  WilUam  m  hia  ihioaa  fiir  h»  life 
—the  iclfieh  Boliie  which  ie  attriliated  to  him— would  hare  pracifii- 
tuti  hia  fma  it  at  once,  and  the  Eogliih  parliament  aiid  |>eople 
»mU  aenr  bars  raceired  back  a  Cathiilic  child  bred  op  in  abhor- 
iMce  ef  their  reUgiuD.  It  ia  tme  that  Williant  had  no  graat  aOhctiua 
far  tb*  PiiiMjia  Anne,  hii  aucetcior  tif  lha  act  of  aettlaiMnt ;  but 
laa*,  ae  a  ProtcMaat,  wooM  not  only  be  aceapuble  l«  th«  natioa,  but 
*^*>  baand  tarn  gri  mat  gri,  to  paneTere  in  hii  darlipg  pyitew  of  puli- 
iin.  and  to  Maad  on  tbe  continent  a*  a  heed  of  the  GODfederacjr  boe- 
lik  \u  Fraoce.  We  haTe  lese  difficulty,  tbiiuyh  uot  amcA  Itit,  >n 
ke.Kviag  aMibcr  elory,  told  ia  tbe  Memoir,  to  tbii  effect:— lu  the 
tTwadia4'  jnr  itmt*  bad  "  eone  glimmcriDg  viewa  toward  a  reaUira* 
boa.  •«  aoeoaiU  of  the  Frinoa  of  Oraa^e'e  ill  health,  whom  he  am- 
tcTtTd  tu  be  tbe  odIj  obetaele ;  and  at  that  niomeDt  the  Princcat  Anne, 
vbn  had  all  aloag  kepi  tip  a  fair  cona^ondeiiee  with  the  kin; ,  fall  of 

ieiaiian.a  of  doty  aad  repaataace  wrote  ta  the  king  tu  know 

v^her  ha  woald  fJeaee  to  permit  her  to  accept  it  (the  rruwn), 
■heam  the  Prioce  of  Orange  die,  and  it  be  offered  to  her.  .  . .  Stie  iic- 
RiBpvBXd  this  reqaaat  with  a  leeming  eenee  of  her  dotj,  and  a  readi- 
leauinakA  iMtitatioa  when  oppntmutiee  ehoekt  lerre;  and  that, 
nould  »bo  rafuae  it.  coneidering  the  preeeot  diipocitiun  the  kingdum 
VM  IS,  it  woalil  onlj  renore  hie  najeiij  the  farther  fruni  the  hopei 
•f  iwTOienag  hia  n^t,  by  patting  the  foTernmeat  into  worae  haudi, 
out  of  which  ha  cooU  not  Bo  aaatly  ratrieve  it."  But,  aeoonliq  lu 
iM  btti^rapbT,  "ibis  aaited  ao  wa;a  with  the  king'f  tamper: . .  .  ba- 
wM,  he  kapw  that,  of  all  renilutioaii,  none  ia  harder  to  make  than 
ikai  uf  a  cTMwa."  If  Aana  really  made  thia  nlfer,  niithing  nan  more 
rirtfly  pmvc  the  imhacitity  aad  htnit/  of  lha  Jaaobilee  wbn  angrsd' 
*d  Air  aAerwwd  •■taitaiDedit  aa  a  mean* of  pmnoiiar  the  reiiiira- 
tM  t4  Jaaes.  If  Aana  had  eTer  attempted  any  auch  reaiitaiion,  iha 
Ml  laarmblj  hare  gooe  to  Joia  tbe  eiilea  at  St.  Ocnmiaa. 


— against  all  treaties  of  alliance,  confederacy,  or 
commerce  made  with  Enghiiid  since  the  nsurpation 
— against  all  acts  whatsoever  of  the  pretended  par- 
liaments of  Gnglnnd.  What  did  him  better  service 
(and  it  might  have  done  him  moi'e  good  than  it  did 
if  he  bad  consented  to  remove  from  France,  or  if 
Louis  had  enforced  the  conditions  in  regard  to 
which  William  was  so  liberal)  was  the  nrrhngement 
already  mentioned,  entered  into  through  the  tender 
care  of  Louis,  that  he  should  be  allowed,  or  that  his 
queen  should  be  allowed,  a  pension  of  ,^£50,000  a-year. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  was  signed  on 
the  20th  of  September,  England  obtained  better 
conditions  than  had  been  offered  in  the  winter  of 
1695;  so  that  William  had  not  penevered  so  much 
longer  in  the  war  for*  ootfaiog.  The  great  principle 
of  the  treaty  was  restitution  or  a  retnm  toward 
the  statu  quo  ante  fteUma.  Spain  and  Austria  had 
long  insisted  that  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimegoen  shoald  be  renewed  to  the  letter;'  end 
though  that  was  found  impracticable,  those  treaUes 
were,  in  a  manner,  the  basis  of  tbe  present.  Louis 
XIV.  restored  to  the  empire,  to  Spain,  to  Holland, 
to  the  Dnke  of  Lorraine,  and  to  minor  potentates, 
nearly  every  thing  that  he  hsd  taken  from  them ; 
bat  Straaburg,  described  by  Louis  himself  as  one 
of  the  principal  ramparts  of  the  empire  and  tiS 
heresy,  was  yielded  up  absolutely  by  the  emperor 
and  by  the  empire  to  f'rance,  which  was  also  al- 
lowed to  retain  several  important  fortresses  along 
the  Flanders  fhmtier.  The  French  diplomatists 
tried  hard  to  keep  Lnxembourg,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Spain.  Tho  French  people,  though  long  weary 
of  the  war,  and  sadly  exhausted  by  it,  compfatined 
bitterly  of  tbe  moderatioD  of  theh*  negotiators,  not 
&ihng  to  accuse  them  of  treachery  and  corruption. 
They  said  that  Louis  could  not  have  made  a  worse 
peace  if  he  bad  been  vanquished  ;  and,  looking  only 
to  the  bright  part  of  his  career,  they,  with  their 
usuiil  vivacity,  asserted  that  he  had  been  uniformly 
victorious.  But  the  plain  truth  was,  that  the  grand 
monarque  was  absolutely  in  need  of  a  truce — he, 
at  lenst,  never  intended  that  the  pence  of  Ryswick 
should  be  more — and  behind  the  Pyrenees  he  was 
watching  events  and  making  preparations  which  he 
doubted  not  would  give  Spain  to  one  member  of  his 
fiimily,  Uioagh  his  ambitious  hope  of  gaining  the 
empire  for  ano^er  prince  of  his  blood  hod  been 
frustrated.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  left  as  they 
were  the  pretensions  of  t^e  House  of  Bourbon  to 
tbe  Spanish  snccessioD,  arising  ovt  of  tbe  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  tbe  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,'  the 
dHUghter  of  Philip  IV.  Diplomacy  had  not  touched 
those  pretensions,  nor  provided  for  the  proper  and 
national  filling  of  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  at  this 
moment  Loois  well  knew  that  the  child  of  the  old 
age  of  Philip  IV.,  by  a  union  with  his  nince — tbe 
sickly,  imbecile,  and  childish  Charles  II. — a  con- 
Btnnt  prey  to  indignation,  sickness,  melimcholy,  and 
a  consuming  and  harrowing  soperstitioo,  was  has- 

t  Spain  had  even  pretended  lo  treat  ia  a  loftier  Mkaner,  and  la  re- 
new the  articlaa  uf  ilia  peace  of  tho  Pyreaeea:  bv|  tindltig  that  auch 
eniTbiiBiit  preieneioni  oinid  nut  be  liBtened  to,  ahe  reatrieied  her 
claim  tu  the  n-eiitutiuu  of  all  that  had  beau  eonqnend  from  b«r. 
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teniDg  to  tbe  Bplandid  tomb  which  his  forefathen 
had  prepared  for  royal^  under  the  palace  of  tbe 
Escurial.  During  eighteea  years,  or  ever  sioce  the 
marriBge  of  Cbarlefl  with  Uie  beantifa)  Louin  of 
OHflaas.  the  niece  of  Loots,  the  intngaee  of  the 
French  had  been  iDceMBDt,  and  sow  the  web  seem- 
ed complete'  LoniaknewthstthetreatyofRyswick 
would  dissolve  the  league — that  the  Ibrces  of  t^e 
confederates  would  be  disperaed  and  in  good  part 
disbanded ;  be  knew  that  the  constitutional  jealous- 
ies of  the  EngUah  parliament  would  prevent  Will* 
iam  from  keeping  up  a  staoding  army,  while  be 
himself,  unchecked  and  absolute,  might  keep  the 
maw  of  his  own  forces  together,  or  increase  and 
improve  them.  To  collect  again  the  armies  of  the 
confederacy  would  be  a  work  of  time;  but  the 
French,  united  within  their  own  frontiers  and  quar- 
tered on  the  road  to  the  Pyrenees,  would  be  ready 
to  march  aod  to  act  at  once.  The  result  proved 
that  these  calculations  ware  comet,  and  that  Louis 
had  been  moderate  at  Ryswick  only  to  grasp  at  the 
whole  Spanish  stteceasion.  Bat  we  shaU  find  that 
.WilUam  was  presently  aware  of  these  iotenUoos, 
and  that,  unable  to  oppose  them  by  arms,  he  at- 
tempted to  gain,  by  a  bold  dipbmaey,  •  partition  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  so  that  France  should  only 
bare  a  portjon,  while  the  rest  of  that  vast  inherit- 
ance  should  be  divided,  with  a  view  to  the  balance 
of  power. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  soon  followed  by  a  treaty  which  restored 
peace  between  the  Turks  and  tbe  Austrians,  with 
terms  honorable  and  advantageous  to  the  latter: 
and  thus  tbe  seventeenth  century,  after  long  wars 
and  infinite  bloodshed,  was  left  to  terminate  in  traa- 
quilli^. 

'William  returned  to  Eaglaod  in  the  month  of 
Nffrember.  His  entrance  into  London  on  the  16th 
waa  trinmphantaod  joyous:  the  people  blessed  him 
as  the  restorer  of  a  happy  peace.  •*  Some  progress 
waa  made  in  preparing  triumphal  arches,  but  he  pat 
.a  stop  to  it;  he  seemed,  by  natural  modas^,  to 
have  contracted  an  antipathy  to  all  vain  shows, 
which  was  much  increased  in  him  by  what  he  hud 
heard  of  tbe  gross  excesses  of  flattery  to  which  the 
FreDch  have  run,  beyond  the  eiamples  of  forniBr 
ages,  in  honor  of  their  ktog.">  Addresses  of  coo- 
gratDlatlon  were  presented  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  in  iriiieh 
honorable  and  reasonable  terms  had  been  acquired 
by  the  wisdom,  fortitnde,  and  perseverance  of  his 
majesty.  The  parliament  met  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember ;  and  William,  doobly  justified  by  the  state 
of  afiiurs  abroad  and  by  the  state  of  afihirs  at  home, 
where  be  saw  himself  still  surrounded  by  plotting 
aod  factious  men,  frankly  decbuvd  to  the  two 
Honaes,  "  that,  for  the  present,  England  would  nor 
be  safe  without  a  land  force."  And  I  hope.*?  snid 
be,  "  that  we  shall  not  give  those  who  mean  ub  ill 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  that,  under  the  notion 
of  a  peace,  which  they  could  not  bring  to  paM  by  a 
war."  Had  there  been  nothing  else  to  Justify  this 
■  BaiMt 


declaration,  the  slowness  of  the  French  in  evaen- 
ating  die  fortresses  and  territories  which  they  were 
bound  to  cede,  might  have  seemed  enough.  But 
this  considerathni  and  all  others  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  national  detestation  of  a  standing  army ;  and 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  gave  weight  and  eoonder- 
ation  to  those  men  in  ptrfiament,  who,  some  from  ■ 
patriotism,  some  from  timidi^,  but  many  more  from 
merely  factions  motives,  denonneed  the  king  aod 
the  goveroraeot  as  harboring  intentions  to  destroy 
that  liberty  and  constitntion  which  he  had  preserved 
from  absolute  wreck,  by  keeping  on  foot  a  host  of 
mercenaries  with  whom  his  will  was  law.  By  al- 
most uoaoiroous  consent  the  Eari  of  Sunderland 
was  accused  as  tbe  {mncipal  promoter  of  this  plan ; 
for  though  he  was  nominally  only  lord  chamberlain, 
he  waa  believed  to  have  almost  the  influence  of  a 
prime  minister  over  the  king.  The  Commons,  in 
their  address,  congratulated  his  majesty  on  hia 
having,  by  the  late  honorable  and  advantageous 
peace,  completed  tiie  glorious  work  of  the  nation's 
deliverance;  bat  as  to  tbe  neeesMty  declared  by  bis 
majesty  of  keeping  up  a  land  force  for  the  present, 
they  said  not  a  syUable.  William  was  hurt  and  dia- 
concerted— fiir  every  day  brought  alarming  nevra 
from  the  continent,  with  sure  indications  that  Loois 
XIV.,  who  still  kept  the  exiled  Stuarts  at  Ver- 
sailles, had  in  no  sense  given  up  the  cause  of  that 
family ;  but  be  said  not  a  word  more  about  the  bus- 
iness than  the  Commons  bad  done;  he  sent  none 
of  those  "quickening  messages"  which  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  so  frequently  resorted 
to,  and  with  such  fiital  effect.  He  calmly  waited 
the  deliberations  of  pBrliament.  Tbe  importaut 
question  came  on  in  the  Commons  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  and  lend  was  the  debate.  It  vras  af- 
firmed, withoot  any  nice  distinction  as  to  nnmber 
or  officering,  that  a  standing  army — that  any  stand- 
ing army — waa  atteriy  inconsistent  with  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  absolutely  destructive  of  the  English 
constitution  ;  that  a  standing  army  once  eatablisbed 
was  established  fi>rever ;  that  the  records  of  every 
country  had  shown  that  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  apart  from  the  people,  bad  been  ever 
fatal  to  liberty  ;  that  n  people  are  no  longer  free 
when  the  sword  is  taken  out  of  their  own  hands 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  mercenaries  ;  and,  finHlly. 
that,  if  a  standing  army  were  once  established  ia 
England,  all  that  Englishmen  would  have  gained  by 
the  Revolution  was  a  precedent  in  fiivor  of  resist- 
ance to  arbitrary  power — which  they  would  never 
again  be  permitted  to  quote  or  to  use.  Scoundrels 
who  would  have  thrown  the  country  prostrate  nt 
the  feet  of  the  shallowest  and  most  vindictive  of 
despots — who  would  hare  brought  in  James  by 
mosna  of  a  French  invasim— were  eotfansiastically 
eloqueut  upon  these  points.  When  the  question 
came  to  a  divinon  in  the  Commons,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  165  to  148  against  the  court,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted  —  that  all  the  forces 
raised  since  the  year  1G60  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
banded. This  determination,  however,  felt  far 
short  of  the  original  intention  of  many,  who  had 
proposed  that  tbe  public  defense  should  be  intrust- 
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ed  mMj  to  the  nilitin ;  for  it  nllowed  of  6000  regn- 
hr  tiDopa,  the  namber  on  foot  io  1€80.  The  king 
coafioed  bia  cornplniDts  to  his  frieada  Lord  Port* 
kod  and  th«  Dutch  Graod  Peostooary  Heinaina.' 
Sanderiaod,  who  was  lAont  equally  odioni  to  bodi 
bctioiia*  tfaongb  both  allowed  hia  abiUty  for  boai- 
aeas,  had  u|^ed,  with  maQf  others,  during  these 
debatea  to  &Tor  ctf  die  Deceaaily  keepiog  op  a 
greater  force;  and  now,  preaaed  hard  by  the  Toriea. 
tDdappreheodiDg  that  the  Wbiga  would  defend  him 
very  faintly,  he  reaolved  to  prevent  a  public  alTroDt 
by  retiring  voJaDtarily  from  the  court  and  from  boai- 
oeu.  William  earnestly  requested  him  to  continue 
■till  aboBt  him;  but  SonderlRod  had  made  up  bis 
mind,  and  be  went  to  hia  pleasant  retirement  at  Al< 
tfaorp.  He  proiiably  thereby  escaped  au  impeach- 
menL  Before  the  passing  of  tbe  bill,  or  immediately 
sfter  signing  the  treaty  of  peace,  William  had  order- 
ed the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  the  army;  a  re- 
duction which  was  carried  oo  io  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  apite  of  the 
iacreaaiog  alarma  on  the  eoatinent,  until  the  land 
foreea  actually  on  foot  did  Dot  exceed  16,000  or 
16,000  meo.  Bat  there  William  appears  to  bare 
•topped.  Parliament,  however,  io  this  sessioD  set- 
tled a  rerenae  upon  the  king  for  Ufe,  aod  earned 
tbe  amount  to  «e700,000  instead  of  .£600,000,  as 
origiodly  lateoded.' 

During  this  session  tbe  English  parliament,  atill 
far  from  adopting  any  wide  or  geberai  doctrine 
either  in  commerce  or  religion  where  Ireland  was 
coocemed,  fell  with  a  heary  hand  upon  that  luckless 
country.  William  Molyueux,  a  gentleman  of  Dub- 
lin, had  published  a  book  entitled  The  Case  of 
Ireland's  being  Bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
hod,"  attempting  to  refute  sundry  old  notions,  and 
to  get  np  a  determined  spirit  of  roMstaoce  to  Poy- 
niog'a  Law,  which  kept  the  Irish  parUament  in 
abacklea.  Bnt  Molynenx'a  ai^umenta  were  in 
some  respects  ezceasively  faulty ;  for,  while  he  de- 
■ied  the  depemleoce  of  Ireland  upoo  the  pariiament 
of  Eoglaod,  he  reprosaoted  IrelBod  to  be  a  conquer- 
ed coaotry,  subject  to  tbe  will  aod  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  in  ex- 
culpation— Molynenx  muat  have  known  that  far 

■  BoTMi,  bowafer,  telk  na  lb*  king  oonptoiMd  to  him  of  tb*  ill 
Va^c  ud  tba  jealmaiM oT  ilw  pKriiuoMit :  "ThiafBva  tlia  king  the 
fnslaMdNtMM  cfaay  thing  that  had  bafallM  Urn  in  hiawhriBrajfn  ; 
ha  t^o^i  a  «oaU  dcragnu  much  frun  htm,  aad  imdor  hi*  alliMce 
to  incaaaMlarablv,  th«l  h«  doabUiI  wheUter  h*  omtld  cirrj  on  tha 
■oacrnaieiit  nfUT  it  ihoald  be  rcdnMil  to  to  weak  auil  ao  cmtemplible 
a  rtnu.  H*  aaid  Ibnt,  if  be  eanM  hn*c  iaagiaad  thnl.  nfUr  all  tbe 
Htvm  Im  abanld  ban  dee*  iba  nation,  ha  (beoM  ham  Mt  with  aiich 
mora*,  he  woaM  DSTor  ha>e  maddtad  in  oar  affkin ;  anil  that  be  waa 
wnij  of  gOTcrning  i  oatiDit  that  waa  ao  jealoa*  a«  to  itaelf  o)wn  lu 
aa  amimj  nth«  (ban  tnut  bin,  who  bad  acted  to  raithrnllr  dariDg 
hva  whab  lifa,  that  b«  had  never  onoe  deceived  thoae  who  tnuiad  biia. 
Bt  mU  tM«i  wili  a  grtat  deal  mart  to  iXt  isau  fKrpou,  to  mgttlf ; 
hat  be  asw  tba  neoeeeltr  of  anboiittiiig  to  that  whith  cuuld  not  be 


*  **  b  bad  been  proauaed,"  eaja  Bnnet,  "  at  tba  treaty  of  Rftwick, 
that  Siaf  Janea,  being  now  ai  dead  to  England,  hia  qoeea  ahoold  ea- 
jay  her  jejatara,  that  wa*,  £M,000  a-jrear ;  and  it  was  intended  to  aet- 
d*  a  (MHt  aboM  ih*  Duke  (tf  Gboeeater,  who  WB*  then  nine  rearaoU  ; 
BO,  Co  aaabla  ibe  kiag  la  bear  that  expeaaa,  thia  laige  (voviaion  waa 
Mda  fat  tba  eirQ  bet :  bat,  by  aone  great  error  in  the  uaaagaineni, 
tbiagh  tba  anait  aanr  had  no  anch,  and  never  apant  m  litth,  jret 
WaaB  waia  HI  Hada,  aad,  bjr  waam  atnaga  oaaaoni^NB,  all  ww 


more  was  to  be  expected  from  Uie  tolerance  of 
,  William  tbao  from  tbe  intolerance  of  the  English 
parliament;  the  king  bad,  at  leaat,  tbe  merit  of  in- 
teoding  well  aod  kindly ;  but  parliament  had  Dever 
voted  or  acted  excApt  to  add  oppraaaion  to  opprea- 
aion,  aod  even  the  wiae  and  generous  had  appeared 
to  lose  their  wisdom  aod  their  geoerosi^  whenever 
the  affiiira  of  that  kingdom  were  va  qneaUon.  Now, 
inflamed  by  Mo)ynenx>  book,  which  at  firat  appear- 
ed anonymously,  the  EogliBh  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  what  proceedinga  in  Ireland 
bad  giveo  occasion  to  tbe  writing,  and  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  praying  that  bia  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  give  directiooa  for  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  author.  Their  committee  also 
uoaaimously  resolved  "that  the  aaid  book  waa  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  crowo  aod  people  of 
England,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  king  aod 
parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  people  and  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  and  the  snbordination  and  depend- 
ence ttuit  Ireland  has,  aod  ought  to  have,  upon  £og- 
land,  aa  being  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.'*  And  they  went  on  to  com- 
plajn  that  the  Irish  Honae  of  Comoiona  had  uowar- 
rantedly  aod  impudently  made  alterattona  io  ao  act 
"  for  the  better  security  of  his  msjasty'a  person  and 
government"  already  passed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, aod  had,  moreover,  enacted  divera  things  to 
which  they  were  not  competent,  and,  in  so  doing, 
bad  given  occasion  and  encouragement  to  the  form- 
ing and  publishing  the  dangerons  pfwitioos  contained 
in  tbe  said  book.  Four  days  after  this,  the  English 
Coinmoos,  in  a  body,  preseoted  ao  address  to  his 
majesty,  asserting  that  very  dangerous  attempts  had 
been  made  of  late  by  aome  of  bis  Irish  aubjects  to 
shake  off  tiieir  subjection  to  and  depeodeoce  oo  this 
kingdom,  lie.  To  this  Wdliam  mildly  replied  that 
he  would  take  care  that  what  waa  complained  of 
might  be  preveoted-aad  redressed  as  the  Commooa 
desired.'  But  the  pai^ament  of  England  fiin«ed  it 
had  other  grievaocea  to  complain  of  besides  the  aa- 
aertion  of  au  abstract  principle,  which  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  weight  until  tbe  Irish,  from  the 
weaker,  should  become  the  atrooger  party,  or  until 
a  healing  amalgamation  should  take  place  and 
destroy  the  jealous  distinctions  between  English- 
men and  Irishmen,  Protestaots  and  papists — an 
event  atill  rather  in  tbe  region  of  prayer  than 
in  that  of  hope.  It  waa  rumored  in  Eogland  that 
the  Irish  were  making  coats  for  their  own  backs — 
nay,  that  they  bad  even  bad  the  audacity  to  set  up  ex- 
tensive woolen  manufactures,  '^to  tbe  maoifeatdet- 
rimeot  of  those  which  constituted  the  sla^e  trade 
of  England."  At  first  the  House  of  Commons  or- 
dered a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  qnietiog  these  oatioo- 
al  appreheoaiona ;  but,  giving  up  thia  course,  they 
voted  another  addresa  to  the  king.  The  tone  of 
this  address,  which  will  disgust  every  liberal  mind, 
was  like  a  political  anathema  and  excommunication. 
According  to  this  document  the  Irish  owed  tbe  uni- 
versal gifts  of  light  and  air,  life  and  a  soil  to  tread 
upoo,  more  to  the  English  parliament  than  to  God 
Ahoighty.  It  stated  that,  being  very  aeoaible  that 
t  Kalpb. 
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the  wealth  and  power  of  this  kiogdom  do,  ia  a  great 
meaaurB,  depend  on  the  preaerriog  the  woolen 
maoafHctarea  as  much  as  poBBible  eatire  to  thte 
reHlin,  they  thoaght  it  became  Uiem,  like  their  ao- 
ceston,  to  be  jenloiis  of  the  eatablishmeot  and  the 
increase  thereof  elBewhere,  and  to  use  their  otmoat 
endeavors  to  prevent  it.  That  thej  could  not  with- 
out trouble  observe  that  Ireland,  which  is  dependent 
(Ml,  and  protected  by  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
they  hare,  and  which  is  so  proper  for  the  linen  mnn- 
ufiictare,  the  establishment  and  growth  of  which 
there  would  be  eo  enriching  to  themselves,  and  as 
profitable  to  England,  should  of  late  apply  itself  to 
the  woolen  maoufucture,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  trade  of  thii  kingdom,  and  so  unwillingly  pro- 
mote the  linen  ^de,  which  would  Iranefit  both  na- 
tiona;  that  the  consequence  thereof  would  oeceasi- 
tate  his  niRjesty's  parlmmenc  of  England  to  inter- 
pose to  prevent  this  mischief,  unless  hia  majesty,  by 
his  authority  and  great  wisdom,  should  find  means 
to  secure  the  trade  of  England  by  making  the  sub- 
jects of  Ireland  pursue  the  joint  interests  of  both 
kingdoms:  wherefore  they  implored  his  majesty's 
protection  and  fiivor  in  this  matter;  and  that  he 
would  make  it  his  royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  he 
employs  in  Ireland  to  use  their  utmost  diligence,  to 
hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland  (except 
to  be  imported  hither),  and  for  the  discouraging  the 
woolen  mauufacturee  and  encoumging  the  linen 
maoofactures  in  Ireland;  to  which  the  Commons 
of  fiogtaad  should  alwnys  be  ready  to  give  their  ut- 
most assistaRce."  To  this  address  his  majesty  made 
answer,  *•  that  he  ahoiild  do  all  that  in  him  ley  to 
promote  the  trade  of  England,  and  to  discount  the 
woolen  and  eocoiirage  the  Uuen  mannbcture  in  Ire- 


In  another  matter  Ala  eession  of  the  English  par- 
liament was  indirectly  the  cause  of  considerable  ex- 
pense and  suffering  to  Ireland.  The  flame  both 
within  doors  and  without,  about  a  standing  army," 
was  kept  up  by  constant  additions  of  fael,  not  always 
drawn  from  those  depths  where  truth  is  said  to  re- 
side ;  and  the  patriots 'proclaimed  that  the  reduction 
had  not  beeo  carried  ffir  enough — ^th&t  there  was 
Btill  io  England  a  force  sufficient  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  course  to  be  taken 
'was  apimreDt;  a  eonalderable  number  of  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons  were  drafted  off  to  Ireland.  It 
was  aasnmed,  boweTer,  by  aome  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  thia  was  in  reality  giving  an  unwar- 
rantable benefit  to  the  Irish,  who  would  receive  the 
money  spent  by  the  soldiery! 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  the  Commons 
addressed  hia  majesty,  demandmg  that  a  list 
should  be  laid  before  that  House  of  the  troops  dis- 
banded, and  intended  to  be  disbanded,  together  with 
a  list  of  all  the  officers  who  were  put  or  to  be  put 
upon  half  pay.  So  jealous  were  the  people  of  any 
approach  to  that  object  of  their  unvarying  hatred,  h 
staodiog  army,  that  they  complained  loudly  of  the 
half-pay  system,  which  they  represented  aa  insuring 
and  keeping  together  the  nucleus  of  an  army — for 
where  ttie  officers,  the  most  essential  part,  were 
kept  together,  it  wocld  be  easy  to  raise  the  private 


sddters  again  in  a  fow  weeks,  or  to  make  new  ones 
in  a  few  months.  TVenehard,  ex-aecretary  of  state 
to  William,  who  wrote  « l^e  Histoiy  of  Standing 
Armies,"  and  who  exerted  himself  on  the  patrntic 
side,  was  an  honest  and  conscientious  man ;  bat  the 
majority  of  those  who  acted  with  him  in  this  mutter 
were  actuated  exclusively  by  factions  motives.  Some 
boasted  that  they  would  break  the  cold,  stero  heart 
of  the  king  by  depriving  him  of  all  his  forces  except 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  by  rendering  him  otterly  un- 
able to  take  any  further  part  in  continental  affairs. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  William  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment without  betraying  any  symptom  either  of 
grief  or  ill-humor ;  but  on  the  7th  he  dissolved  it  by 
proclamation,  and  summoned  a  new  one  to  meet  on 
the  24th  of  August.   We  may  make  naa  of  this  in- 
terval to  pass  into  Scotland,  which,  iu  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  came  in  for  a  share  of  heavy 
grievamsea  as  well  as  Ireland. '  The  king  had  never 
been  and  never  became  popuhir  vith  the  Scots, 
who  were  far  too  zealous  for  one  particuUr  faith  to 
love  the  only  consistent  friend  of  toleration  in  his 
kingdom.    They — we  mean  the  vast  majority  of  tlie 
Presbyterians — would  scarcely  have  allowed  breed 
and  water  to  the  ministers  of  thn  Episcopal  chnrcb, 
whom  they  had  dispossessed  and  driven  from  their 
livings  with  violence  and  contumely.    When  these 
priests  of  Baal  were  in  the  ascendency,  what  had 
they  received  from  them  but  idolatrous  ceremooies, 
ftlse  interpretations  of  the  blessed  word,  stripes, 
imprisonment,  torture,  banishment?  and  had  not 
the  blood  of  their  brethren  been  made  to  mn  like 
water  in  the  war  about  lawn  sleeves,  alters,  and 
liturgies?  Thus  reasoned  the  enthnsiasts,  who  had 
every  part  of  Scripture  In  their  mouths  except  those 
texts  which  teach  the  forgiveness  of  past  iojuriea. 
Bnt  the  Scots  had  other  grounda  of  complaint,  and 
upon  some  of  these'  they  were  indisputably  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  respect.  '  Proud  and  high- 
spirited,  and  justified  In  their  national  pride  by  their 
long  preservation  of  their  independence  against  a 
far  greater  and  richer  country,  they  now  aaw  thnt 
in  all  matters  of  government  Scotlnod  was  made 
subordinate  to  England.    This,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  inevitable,'  aod  nothing  was  left  that 
could  make  the  odds  even  except  an  entire  incorpo- 
ration and  union  with  England.  But  the  word  untoa 
still  sounded  like  anathema  maranathaia  their  ears, 
and  their  hearts  still  clung  to  ihe  name  and  sepnrata 
insignia  of  old  Scotland.  On  all  aubjects  where  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  olaahed,  the  English 
parliament  treated  the  parliament  of  Scotland  with 
nearly  as  much  disrespect  as  it  showed  to  that  of 
Irebind;  the  Scottish  council  of  state  appointed  by 
the  king  not  unfrequeotly  drove  matters  without  a 
very  delicate  attention  to  the  rights  and  uanges  of 
the  country ;  and  the  Court  of  Session  wae  corrupt 
and  partial,  the  judges  setting  an  example  of  sub- 
servience to  the  higher  powers,  which  has  been  too 
frequently  followed  by  Scottish  judges  dowa  nearly 
to  our  own  times.   It  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
king  might  have  removed  at  least  a  part  of  the  un< 
popularity  which  attached  to  him  peraonnlly  if  he 
had  gone  occasionally  into  Scotland,  and  opened 
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tfaeir  parfitrnflot  io  persoD,  &e. ;  bat  William  was 
Bot  tUed  to  court  ftvor  in  this  way;  hi*  man  aero 
mtn  Mt  nptivntiDg ;  aod  it  may  be  that  the  re- 
ueoibraocet  of  the  djDssQr  of  the  Stnarta,  which 
ii6  h«l  displaeed,  blew  like  a  cold  bUut  from  their 
oU  honu,  SeoChnd,  making  the  conntry  natDvitiDg. 
Hawefer  thit  majr  be,  to  SeotlRod  he  oerer  went. 
ka       u  the  parliameat  had  BMembled  ^ere  he 
bid  made  hia  excuses  for  not  meeting  them  in  per- 
too,  hj  pleading  his  coDstant  occapatioo  in  his  mili- 
nrj  apuity ;  bot  now  the  war  was  at  an  end  a 
WMioB  was  to  be  held  at  Kdioburgh,  and  be  had  a 
fiTorite  point  of  his  own  to  carry  ;  and  yet,  instead 
of  goiag  down,  he  appoiDted  the  Earl  of  March- 
R)mt,tbeo  lord  chaDcellor  of  the  kingdom,  to  open 
it     commission.    On  the  19tb  of  July,  the  day 
hefbre  William  left  England  for  Holland,  this  Scot- 
litli  lesiioa  began.    In  his  letter,  read  by  March- 
noDl.  the  king  told  them  "that  their  enemies 
abnad.  and  thoM  who  were  disaflfected  to  the  gov- 
eniDMt  It  hone,  were  still  ready  to  hy  bold  on 
■n  opportnoities  for  carrying  00  their  bad  designs ; 
■sd  that,  therefore,  his  majes^  judged  it  ahsolurely 
SKCMary  fiir  their  preserration  that  the  forces  opon 
tbe  {vesent  establishment  should  be  continued ;  and 
lie  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  proride  suitable 
supplies  for  maintaining  tbem."    He  then  recom- 
mended  the  raising  of  supplies  for  malting  up  de- 
tcipDciea  in  former  funds  for  {laying  arrears  due  to 
tb«  troopa.  and  repairing  the  forts  and  garrisons. 
Leu  jealoos  of  a  standing  army  than  were  the  Eu- 
ebth.  this  parliament  readily  Toted  that  the  present 
ttudiag  forcea  were  necessary  to  be  coallnued,  and 
ilwD  passed  to  a  vote  of  ways  and  means.  Bot 
Pitenoo,  the  projecting  financier,  and  his  schemes 
kid  tbrowa  the  whole  Scottish  nation  into  a  new 
fenaeat.   The  merchant  adfenturers  nnd  others 
1^  bad  acted  upon  the  large  charter  of  trade  and 
GolmixatioD  granted  by  William  in  the  year  1694, 
hid  a  representatioD  of  grievances  before  the  Scot- 
liih  ptrliament,  stating  that,  "whereas  the  wisdom 
•f  the  kiog  sod  parliament  had  thought  tit,  by  two 
•«TrraJ  solemo  acts  and  letters  patent  under  the 
^rrst  semi  of  the  kingdom,  to  establish  their  com- 
ptsr  with  sncb  power,  privileges,  and  immaoitioB  as 
were  aeedfal  to  eaconraging  any  sach  new  nodertak- 
IB  that  oation;  and,  partieidarly,  to  rmte  ajoint- 
''xk  i«  such  manner  a$  they  thmdd  think  fit ;  and, 
ttrr  ibac  eod,  to  enfranchise  such  foreigners  as 
vMld  become  partners  with  them;  and  to  enter 
iqtft  tieaties  of  commerce  with  any  in  amity  with 
W  majesty  for  that  effect:  that  those  of  Aair 
Lnoher  who  were  then  intrusted  with  the  man- 
tiraeat  of  that  affiiir  did  think  it  most  natural  to 
«ake  the  first  offer  of  shsring  their  said  privilege 
«Rh  their  countrymen  and  other  neighbors  in  Eng- 
!*ad.  MM  living  under  the  same  monarchy ;  and  that 
not  only  readily  embraced  the  offer,  but  in 
Otoe  days  subscribed  <£300,000  sterling,  as  the  one 
t-kif  of  the  capital  stock  tbeo  proposed,  and  actually 
pud  in  the  first  fourth  part  thereof,  part  in  specie, 
'<rt  ta  bank-notes  payable  opon  demand :  that  both 
Hgases  of  Parliament  of  England,  taking  umbrage 
t  dioae  pneeediopt  had  not  only  jointly  iddressed 
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his  majesty  for  frustrating  tbe  ends  of  the  ssid  acts, 
but  tbe  House  of  Cotnmons  had  also  appoioted  a 
committee  to  examine  what  methods  were  4akeo 
for  obtaining  the  sntd  acts  of  parliament  for  e8tal>- 
lishing  their  company,  who  were  the  subscribers 
thereunto,  and  who  were  the  promoters  and  ad- 
visers thereof— with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records:  and  that,  pursuant  thereto, 
the  said  committee  had  given  orders  to  summon 
not  only  tbe  English  subscribers,  but  even  some 
persoDs  residing  then  in  Scotland ;  as  by  the  said 
address,  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nnd  copy 
of  tbe  said  summons,  did  appear.  By  all  which,  to- 
gether with  some  other  measures  then  taken,  their 
friends  in  England  were,  to  their  great  loss,  disap- 
pointment, and  retardment,  forced  to  relinquish 
their  enterprise."  The  representation  or  remon- 
strance then  went  on  to  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  discouragement  interposed  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  most  of  the  oobtlity,  gentry, 
merchaiits,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scodand,  had,  upon  the  inducement  and  public 
faith  of  the  said  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliameat  and 
the  said  letters  patent  of  his  majesty,  contributed 
ns  adventurers  in  raising  a  far  more  considerable 
joint-stock  than  any  that  had  ever  been  raised  in 
that  kingdom  for  any  public  undertaking  or  project 
of  trade  whatsoever,  which  made  it  now  the  univer- 
sal  concern  of  their  oation :  that  they  bad  also  hopes 
of  foreign  aid  and  contribution,  especially  at  Ham- 
burgh, where  the  merchants  had  contracted  to  join 
at  least  d£300,000  sterling  with  them ;  when,  of  a 
sudden,  and  to  their  great  surprise  nnd  loss,  the 
English  minister  there  resident  bad,  under  pretense 
of  a  special  warrant  from  his  majesty,  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  business,  by  presenting  a  memorial  to 
the  Haraboi^  senate,  which  not  only  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  said  Scottish  act  of  parUament  snd 
letters  patent,  but  also  threatened  both  the  senate 
and  the  merchants  with  the  King  of  England's  ut- 
most displeasure  if  they  should  persevere  in  the 
project;  that,  after  this  memorial  of  the  English 
ministry  was  presented,  the  Scottish  deputies  had 
been  advised  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  Hamburgh 
merchants  to  open  books  in  the  said  Merchants^ 
Hal),  where  for  some  days  the  Hamburghers  signed 
considerable  sums  porsuaut  to  their  previous  con- 
tract, tbongh  under  condition  to  be  void  if  they  [the 
Scots)  should  not  procora  some  declaration  from 
King  Wiiriam  that  might  rander  them  secure  from 
the  threateoings  and  iDsinnations  contained  in  his 
minister*!  memorial;  that,  as  the  reasonable  and 
unquestionable  prospect  of  a  powerful  assutaoce 
from  Hamburgh  and  several  other  places  had  in- 
duced them  (the  Scots)  to  make  a  far  greater  and 
more  expensive  preparation  for  colonies  and  trade 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  so  the  ren- 
dering these  measures  abortive  had  weakened  their 
stock,  lessened  therr  credit,  retarded  their  expedi- 
tion, disheartened  the  shareholders  and  contributors, 
and  thrown  a  damp  upon  all  branches  of  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  nnd  improvement  in  Scotland.  The 
old  nationality  was  appealed  to  iu  an  efTactive  msn- 
ner:  "We  humbly  conceive,"  continued  the  re- 
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moDBtrantB,  "  that  the  hooor  mad  iDdependoDcy  of 
the  DUioo,  as  well  as  the  credit  aod  aalhoii^  of  onr 
paiiiament,  is  struck  at  throagb  our  ndeo.**  StUI 
preserving  the  secret  as  to  their  desUoatioo,  they 
saggested  "  lhal,  the  thip$  being  then  tU  sea  on  their 
intended  voyage,"  the  estates  of  perliameot  should 
not  neglect  to  provide  for  their  securitj  against  the 
old  enemiee  of  their  couipaiij,  who  either  directly  or 
iqdirectly  might  ruio  all  their  designs;  and  they 
called  upon  the  Estates  to  viadicate  the  honor  of  the 
Scottish  nation  and  provide  for  its  good  by  insisting 
on  their  former  acta  aiid  bis  majesty's  letters  pat- 
ent. The  Scottish  parliament  hereupon  drew  up 
an  address  to  his  majesty;  but  it  was  short  and 
general,  and  so  cold  as  to  look  almost  like  iodiffer'- 
ence.  It  purported  that,  having  considered  a  rep- 
resentation made  by  the  council-general  of  the 
Scottish  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies, 
which  mentionBd  several  obstructions,  and  particu- 
larly a  memorial  presented  to  the  senate  at  Ham- 
burgh, tending  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  said  company,  they  earn- 
estly entreated  and  expected  that  his  majesty  would 
take  such  measures  as  might  effectually  vindicate 
the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said  com- 
pany :  and  that,  as  tb^y  were  bound  to  return  thanks 
for  the  assurances  his  majesty  had  given  them  of 
all  due  eucouragemeot  for  promoting  the  trade  of 
Scotiand,  so  they  were  thereby  encouraged  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  more  especial  marks  ot  his  royal 
favor  the  coQcems  of  the  company  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies,  dec.,  in  which  they  and  the  nation 
which  they  represented  had  a  more  peculiar  in- 
terest. But,  long  before  this  address  was  ready, 
William  was  in  Holknd,  busied  in  revolving  one 
of  Uie  boldest  or  least  scrupulous  of  bis  cootiueQtal 
schemes.  His  Scottish  ministers  endeavored  to 
qualify  the  heats  which  this  commercial  fever  had 
caused ;  but  their  efforts  were  not  very  successful, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  September  they  adjourned 
the  parliament  to  the  25th  of  November.  In  that 
interval  the  Scottish  speculators  ascertained  from 
Stevenson,  their  agent  at  Hamburgh,  that  their  af- 
&ir8  there  lay  under  the  same  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements as  before.  They  presented  a  letter 
or  nuimorial  to  Lord  Seafield,  secretary  of  state. 
But  Seafield  could  do  nothing  for  tfiem,  and  wlien 
the  Estates  reaasembled  it  Was  found  Uiot  they 
could  not  do  much  more.  Meanwhile,  the  compa- 
ny's ships  at  sea  went  on  their  course.' 

Duriag  William's  last  stay  in  England,  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  which  for  a  long  course  of  years  had 
been  the  residence  of  our  kings,  was  all  burned  to 
the  ground  except  the  Banqueting- House    and  my 

>  Dalnrmplfl,  Memoin. 

■  Port  ot  Whitehall  bad  haea  cnonned  bj  fire  ei(ht  yaan  bafon 
tUa.  EtcItb,  uder  dau  of  iha  10th  tif  April,  IWI.aafa,  "Thianiibt 
a  andilen  and  tanibh  Sraimnwd  down  all  th*  baildingt  orar  lha  atuoe 
gallery  at  WhitabaH  to  tha  watar-aida,  begiDDiDf  at  (ha  apanmant  of 
lha  lata  Duchm  or  PortamoDth  (which  had  been  pallad  dawn  aod  re- 
built no  le*a  than  threa  timai  to  |dn«a  bar),  and  ooniuaing  iither 
ladKinsi  of  aneh  lewd  ncaturaai  wbo  dabenelwd  both  King  Cbariea 
IL  and  olhara,  aad  were  hia  daatrnctiiM.  Tbe  kinf  r^turoad  uot  of 
Itulland  jnatai  thia  aecidaot  happen^.  ProclamUion  agninat  papiata, 
Ae."— Diary.  The  aacond  fire,  mentinned  in  the  tett,  gave  riae  lo  a 
■ultcioDa  wiulciaai.  A  atativ  of  the  dethroned  King  Jamea  had  been 
left  in  PrfTjr  GtndeBi,  when  it  aliU  nouiaa.  Dohof  QucratafratioD 


Lord  Marlborough,  who  had  been  m  long  in  the 
shade,  and  active  only  in  protesting  against  minis- 
ten,  was  restored  to  bis  places  both  in  the  privy 
council  and  in  the  army.  The  Princess  Aone. 
whose  strange  attachment  to  Lady  Mariborongb 
was  more  vehement  than  ever,  had  exerted  every 
interest  in  her  power  at  court,  with  ministers  and 
others,  to  procure  the  raappointment  of  that  fair 
lady's  disgraced  lord. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1697)  Anne's  only  sarviving 
child,  the  Duke  of  Gbuceater.  had  attained  the  age 
of  eight  years,  a  period  at  which  it  was  thought  iii>- 
perative  to  confide  to  some  nobleman  the  charge  of 
his  person,  aod  to  some  bishop  or  learned  doctor 
the  care  of  bis  educa^n.  William  offered  the 
first  ofllce— or  the  post  of  governor — to  Uie  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  who,  on  account  of  the  aceusationa  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick  and  of  ill  health,  was  soliciting 
permission  to  resign  the  &ttguing  office  of  Beeretary 
of  state.  Shrewsbury,  however,  declined  tbe  ap- 
pointment. Anne  then  put  forward  the  husband  of 
her  favorite ;  bat  William's  well-grounded  objections 
to  Marlborough  were  not  overcome  until  Anne  and 
Marlborough  bad  secured  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord 
Albemarle,  a  new  favorite  of  the  king,  and  tbe  warm 
recommendation  of  the  Tories,  who  were  again  mak- 
ing their  iofiuence  felt,  and  looking  confidently  to 
the  not  distant  formation  of  a  pure  T6ry  cabinet. 
But  even  at  last  William  only  consented  becauae  he 
saw  tiiat,  if  he  rejected  Marlburough,  ho  mast  con- 
sign the  young  prince  to  his  materiuU  ucclet  Lord 
Rochester,  tbe  blazinghead  of  the  bigh-ehureh  party, 
the  stanehest  or  londest  of  all  Tories,  and  a  man 
whom  William  hated  more  than  he  did  the  plotting 
aod  venal,  but  accommodating  Marlborough.  Hav- 
ing once  more  made  up  his  mind,  he  conferred  tbe 
office  in  the  most  gracious  manner  upon  tbe  fortu- 
nate and  aspiring  soldier,  who  had  many  more  ac- 
complishments tbaq  virtues.  >'  Teach  him,"  said 
William,  <>to  be  like  yourself,  and  he  will  not  want 
accomplishments."  As  if  to  balance  tbe  Toryism 
of  this  governor — for  Marlborough  was  still  a  pro- 
fessing Tory — the  king  gave  the  preceptorship  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  BuroeC,  the  historiau,  diea 

thia  UgHTe  wu  nmoDdad  irith  Hanai ;  npon  wUch  it  wnt  eaid  fhat 
thiB  wu  tbe  Km  tiwa  Janec  hnd  ever  auod  lUw.  Ralph  asya  that,  in 

coDaeqDeiice  of  thia  fire,  all  the  royal  apartmaata  were  daalruycd;  "nod 
oar  (uTsraigD*  have  lince  choaeii  to  keep  their  court  id  that  irregalar, 
naaigfatly  ba^  which  at  this  daj,  bjr  th«  conrtea)'  of  England,  ia  call- 
ed tbe  njral  pnlaea  of  St.  JaBaa*a."—  Bitl.  Willinn*B  b*Mita  rw- 
deHce,  howater,  waa  Kenaingtcn,  which  Eraljn  deacribea  a*  ■*  jnt  n 
patched  building,  with  a  garden  :  huwever,  it  ii  a  veij  tweet  villa, 
haTiag  to  it  the  park,  and  «  (traight  new  way  throogh  thia  perk." 
William,  who  had  bnoght  (he  place  of  Lord  NuUinfbani,  made  nstr 
conaidaraUa  nltentiona  and  additiona,  and  atorkad  the  honaa  with  » 
choiee  eoUeciioa  iif  pictnrea,  dtc  In  1(100,  when  it  had  been  aereii  or 
eight  jeara  in  hii  majeilj'e  ponenioD,  BTeIja  ibua  devcriba*  it : — "  I 
went  to  aee  the  king'a  houae  at  Kenain^o.  It  ii  rarjr  noble,  thouyli 
not  gnat.  The  gallery  furnished  with  the  beat  piciarea  fpun  all  tha 
bouaea,  of  Titian,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Uidbein,  Julio  BMuano,  Bna- 
ann,  Vaodyka,  TtnUnet.  and  othera;  a  great  eolleolion  of  pofcelnin; 
and  a  pretty  private  library ;  the  gardeaa  aboat  it  Terj  delicinaa."— 
Diary.  But  Keuington  I^lace  waa  viaitad  by  fire  an  well  as  White- 
hall. In  November,  1601,  part  of  it  waa  burned  ;  and  another  6l«  bruke 
oat  soma  yeara  afterward,  which  had  well-nigh  conaoned  the  kinit 
binaalf  in  his  bad.  One  popular  way  of  acounnting  for  thasa  freqnent 
eooflagration*  was,  tu  talk  of  the  carelenurH,  drunkenDaas,  and  atingi- 
neu  of  William's  Dutch  attrndanta ;  but  Ihem  ware  not  waatiog  aoote 
who  saw  the  finger  of  the  pope  in  them  all,  and  who  called  fur  &ew 
BMatUi  igmiiut  the  Bonan  CMholki  at  amjr  oeattagntion. 
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biebop  of  Salisbury,  aod  a  Whig  of  the  first 
WBter.' 

The  very  evoniog  after  his  appoiotmeot  Marlbor- 
vagb  was  rastored  to  his  military  rank  aod  to  his 
phce  in  tha  couocil ;  and,  strikiag  up  a  sudden 
fneodship  for  the  Whig  bishop,  he  continued  to 
divide  with  Buroet  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  like  all  prioces  that  die  youog,  is  rep- 
reseoted  as  being  of  a  moat  promisiDg  dispositioo-^^ 
u  another  Marceltus.  "  All  tny  endeBvora,"  sajs 
Bamec  himself,  "to  decline  this  were  without 
effect :  the  king  would  trust  that  care  only  to  me, 
udtbe  princess  gave  me  such  encouragemeot  that 
I  resolred  ooc  only  to  submit  to  this,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  a  direction  of  Providence,  but  to  give 
myself  wholly  op  to  it.  I  took  to  ray  own  province 
the  reading  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  bim, 
the  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  religion  aod 
the  rules  of  virtue,  aod  the  giving  him  a  view  of 
hiMory,  geography,  politics,  and  governmeat."  The 
Tories,  not  much  satisfied  with  Marlborough,  were 
absolutely  fnrious  at  the  bishop;  and  a  motion  was 
>  Cou,  LiU  al  Mulburouflli.— BatBCt. 


made  in  parliament  for  an  address  to  remove  Burnet 
in  consequence  of  the  censure  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  some  years  before,  on  a  pastoral  let-' 
ter  of  hia,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman.'  But  here  Marlborough 
stepped  in  to  the  aupport  of  hia  colleague;  and, 
chiefiy,  it  appears,  through  his  great  interest,  the 

I  ProToksd  bjr  th*  Janubilei  ■nd  Toriri,  who,  id  iplta  of  Ihe  Acl  of 
Setilemeiit,  Miught  all  orcuioni  of  calliiii  the  ri^ht  oT  Williuo  in 
qariliun,  Mveral  TricuiU  lo  lbs  ReTiluiiun  were  ur^vd  into  imprudiDt 
■Mwarea,  and  eccn  ileclond  tliol,  let  lha  matlar  bg  qneitiuned  ■■  it 
night,  th«  throD*  of  England  bvlon^d  (u  Wi1li>m  bf  right  of  con- 
qoe(t.  Dr.  Lioyd,  biihop  of  Worcciler,  in  a  •ermon  prrached  before 
their  majeitiei  on  the  Jih  of  NoreDiber,  IBflO,  pnipoanded  [hi>  doctrine. 
Bumet  adopted  il,  and  carried  it  out  in  a  paaioral  letter  ;  and  one  Mr. 
Blum,  nnder  the  •anctioo  of  Bohun,  Ihe  licenaar  of  Ihe  prru.  pabliih- 
ed  a  bold  p*niphlel,  entitled  "  King  Willinm  and  Queeu  Marjr  Cua- 
querora."  On  the  90th  of  Janaary,  1009,  the  Houea  of  Commoni  fell 
apoQ  iheie  offender*,  and  reaoUed  that  Ihe  nneilioni  of  cmqueat  were 
of  the  must  dan;ettiu(  coneeq'ience,  &c. ;  thai  Blanl'e  pamphlet  ehoald 
be  burned  by  the  hande  of  the  cooimon  hiDgman;  and  that  Biihop 
fiamet'i  paitunl  letter  •hould  uiider){o  the  tame  fate.  Il  waa  debated 
erhelher  Biihup  Llojd'i  aennoo,  which  had  alio  been  printed,  with 
larye  addiiioui  inculcating  thn  diiine  right  of  cunqueit,  ehould  not  be 
burned  aleo;  but  either  ont  of  reepect  to  their  maj^iliei,  or  thinking 
tbey  bad  alrcailj  mi  ■  nfficient  brand  oo  the  doctrine,  th«7  let  ib>i 
motion  drop. 
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motion  was  rejected  by  a  consiJerable  mnjority,  and 
Burnet  left  io  bis  aaoninlous  position.^ 

Early  ID  tbe  year,  Wiltiam  bad  dispatched  Lord 
Portland  oo  an  embaBsy  to  Parta,  with  iostructiooa 
that  were  known  to  none  except  the  king  and  hie 
friend  and  adriaer,  the  Penaionary  Heinsius.  To 
make  an  impreHion  on  the  French  court  and  peo- 
ple, who  had  contracted  a  great  liking  for  anch 
things  daring  liie  stately  and  gorgeona  reign  of 
LoubXIV.,  William  departed  from  his  nraal  plain- 
ness and  simplicity^  and  fitted  out  Uiis  embassy  and 
retinue  io  a  tnost  splendid  manner,  and  at  a  rast 
expense.  Those  who  grumbled  at  every  thing  he 
did  complained  loudly  ot  this;  and  those,  perhaps, 
the  loudest  who  bad  moat  blamed  him  for  parsimony 
and  meanness,  and  a  disregard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
nation^  Portland  was  attended  by  tbe  celebrated 
wit  and  poet,  Matthew  Prior,  as  bis  secretary.  The 
embassy  made  its  public  entrance  into  Paris  on  the 
27th  of  February,  making  tbe  Parisians  stare  and 
wonder.  It  is  said  tbnt  they  criticised  the  di  rsses, 
equipages,  &c. ;  but  this  is  rather  ao  old  habit  than 
Boy  proof  of  their  want  of  better  tnste. .  Portland 
repreaented  his  master  with  good  effect,  being 
stately,  cool,  and  dignified,  and  resolute  not  to  yield 
any  of  those  points  of  etiquet  which  were  so  im- 
portant io  the  court  and  diplomacy  of  France  at 
that  time.  He  wrote  to  William:  —  "Not  under- 
standing ceremoDiflla.  I  make  up  for  it  in  obstinacy, 
which  is  rather  necessary  here."  Tbe  stage  dig- 
nity of  Louis,  and  all  his  imposing  manners,  were 
thrown  awny  upon  this  firm  and  cool-headed  Dutch- 
man; and  tbe  grand  monarque,  for  the  first  time 
these  many  years,  saw  a  diplomatist  that  would 
hold  tbe  master  he  served  his  equal  io  all  things. 
Nor  was  Secretaiy  Prior  wanting  in  his  j»rt.  One 
of  bis  sayings  was  proper  to  make  an  impreasitm  on 
H  witty,  epigrammiitic  nation.  As  he  was  passing 
through  the  splendid  gallery  at  Versailles,  covered 
with  painting!  by  Le  Bran,  representing  the  victo- 
ries  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
courtiers  whether  his  master,  King  William,  had 
any  such  paintings  as  thoae  at  Whitehall.  No, 
sir,"  said  the  wit,  "  my  master's  actions  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere  but  in  bis  own  bouse."  Port- 
btnd,  with  little  ciixumlocution,  complained  of  the 
countenance  still  shown  by  the  court  of  Versailles 
to  the  Duke  of  Bem'ick  and  "other  assassins," 
who  bad  the  bad  taste  to  be  there  at  bis  presenta- 
tion and  after-visits.  The  French  court  replied 
that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  bad  only  beea  engaged 

>  The  biihop,  h  a  malur  of  ooant,  pntmea,  u  we  h%re  lean,  an 
unwillingnm  la  arcept  of  thii  additioaal  cbar^a  antl  coqit  office.  Ha 
■aja,  "  I  UMd  all  poaaiUe  enJeaTora  to  eicute  mytlt;  I  had  bitlwrvi 
DD  ahan  in  the  prinotaa'a  fvm  or  omltdeiice  ;  I  waa  alan  baoonw  an. 
easy  at  aom*  tbinn  in  the  king's  condact ;  I  oaniidand  hiai  ta  a  glori- 
oaa  inatninent,  raited  op  hj  God,  whs  had  dmte  sreat  thingi  bj  tiim ; 
I  bad  aba  inch  Dbligatinni  to  him  that  I  had  naolved,  on  public  aa  well 
aa  en  private  accnuota,  nerer  lii  engage  in  anj  oppnaiiioD  to  him  ;  and 
ffll  I  eoald  mat  help  thinking  ha  might  hare  carried  niattera  farther 
ihu  be  did,  antJ  that  be  wa«  giiing  hit  enemiei  handlea  to  weaken 

his  imrBnent  He**  conaiderationa  diipmed  me  rather  to  re- 

tira  frnn  tbe  Mian  and  town  tbaa  to  eogage  deeper  in  (m-.h  a  conatant 
attandaaca  Tar  so  11MI17  jaata  aa  this  •otployncnt  might  mn  out  to. 
The  king  mhuIc  it,  indeed,  eaay  in  one  reapect ;  for,  as  the  f onng 
wince  was  to  be  all  tbe  awnmer  at  Windaur,  which  was  in  my  dio- 
<^»e,  BO  be  allowed  ne  tea  weeks  la  tbe  jear  for  the  other  parts  of 
my  dioceae." 


in  tbe  matter  of  invasion  ;  and  that,  as  for  the  rest, 
if  they  were  proved  to  be  assassins  (tbat  is,  to  have 
been  accomplices  with  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  the 
other  Turubam-green  men),  bis  most  Christian 
majesty  would  withdraw  his  protection  from  them. 
Portland  named  Sir  Qeorge  Barclay  himself,  who, 
since  his  flight  from^EnglaDd,  had  been  treated  with 
as  much  consideration  as  ever  by  the  court  of  St. 
Germains.  The  French  minister  merely  told  him 
that  Barclay  had  been  deprived  of  his  military  com- 
mand. Lord  Portkind  then  demanded  tbe  remoral 
of  King  James  to  B^me  or  Avignon,  insisting  that 
this  removal  bad  been  verbally  agreed  to  by  Marshal 
Boufilers  when  negotiating  the  treaty  at  Ryswick. 
Boufflers  rather  eqnivocated  than  denied  the  fact; 
but  Louis,  who  wanted  to  keep  England  in  a  state 
of  uneasioess,  declared  tbat  nearness  of  kindred  to 
tbe  dethroned  sovereign,  compassion,  and  tbe  point 
of  honor,  forbade  him  sending  James  out  of  faia 
dominions.  After  aucb  a  declanittoD,  and  with  tbe 
notoriety  of  tbe  fact  that  the  court  of  St.  Germaios 
continued  to  be  stocked  by  men  who  bad  proptxed 
or  actaally  engaged  iu  pbins  of  nssassinatbn,  it  wes 
baVdIy  to  be  expected  that  William  should  vend 
James's  queen  the  pension  of  cC50,000  a-year.  If 
the  English  parliament  had  been  less  jealous  opoD 
the  subject  of  the  army — if  Louis  bad  not  at  this 
moment  proposed  a  grand  scbenie,  which  fur  a  time 
misled  blm,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  William  would 
not  have  stopped  at  the  mere  suspension  of  a  pay- 
ment to  the  exiled  family,  but  would  have  demanded, 
as  a  tine  qud  non,  the  removal,  from  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  tbe  English  shores,  of  that  focus  of  con- 
spiracy and  intrigue.  The  scheme  in  question  was 
the  memorable  "First  Pnrtttioo  Treaty,"  of  which 
so  mncb  has  been  said  and  written.  It  is  declared, 
or  artfully  implied,  by  some  writors,  that  this  plan 
originated  with  William.  But,  on  tbe  3d  of  Jannaiy, 
when  Portland  was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  Will- 
iam, in  writing  to  his  intimate  adviser,  tbe  Penskm- 
ary  Heinsius,  with  whom  be  had  no  state  secrets, 
alludes  to  a  scheme  suggested  in  France,  and  seems 
to  wonder  what  it  can  be.  "What  tbe  French 
ambassadors  have  said  to  you."  says  William,  "  that 
something  must  be  done  by  the  republic,  France, 
and  me,  toward  maintaining  the  pence,  surprite*  me 
much;  but  I  am  of  opinion  with  you,  that  it  relates 
to  the  guaranty  between  the  emperor,  the  empire, 
and  us.  Tbe  Earl  of  Portland  will  readily  be  able 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  affmr  in  France  ;  and  this 
is  a  further  reason  for  hastening  bla  departure  as 
much  as  possible." 

On  the  IStb  of  March,  or  about  a  fortoight  af^er 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  Portland  writes  to  hia  master — 

Yesterday,  Mnsieurs  de  Pompoane  and  De  Tor- 
cy  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  that  it  was  by 
order  of  the  most  Christian  king  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  willing  to  make  use  of  me  in  a  thing  of  ihe 
greatest  importance,  and  which  demandtd  the  great- 
est secrecy ;  and  tbat  his  majesty  had  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  me.  After  I  bad  answered  as  I  ough^ 
M.  de  Pompoone  said  that,  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  king  bis  master  were  sincere  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace,  and  aa  they  were  ftally  per- 
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stud«d  thtt  yoar  mnjeaty*a  sentiments  were  the 
nine,  it  wu  oecesaary  to  take  care  of  those  things 
wlueh  might  cause  the  iDterroption  of  that  peace, 
■ltd  to  come  to  an  noderstaoding  how  to  prevent  it; 
that  Uu  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  might 
ballpen  »ddeol7,  and  which  would  bring  on  the 
now  tranUe  from  which  we  bad  joat  freed  ovr- 
■ehei,  waa  of  that  nature  that  the  moat  Chriatiao 
king  desired  to  enter  with  your  majes^  into  eo- 
gigemeDts  which  might  prereot  so  great  an  evil; 
that,  Spain  blliog  into  the  haoda  of  the  emperor, 
be  might  make  himself  master  of  al^  Italy,  and  bo 
abaolDte  in  the  empire  as  to  become  an  object  to  be 
faired;  that,  for  this  end,  bis  muat  Christian  maj- 
Hty  wished  to  enter  into  an  noderstandiag  and 
agreement  with  your  majesty  touching  the  said 
aucceasioo,  desiring  to  know  if  your  majesty  were 
inclinable  thereto,  and  what  cooditions  and  securi- 
ties you  would  require.  I  replied  that  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  proposition,  though  I  could  not  but 
cooiider  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain  bb  a  thing 
that  would  indnbitably  throw  db  back  into  a  war; 
that,  bowerer,  we  coosidered  the  circumataoce  aa 
BB  ioericable  evil,  only  hoping  that  it  might  not 
happen  quite  w  aooo ;  that  I  saw  that  the  interest 
of  EnghiDd  and  that  of  HoUand  was  opposed  to  an 
■ccommodatioo,  both  aa  regarded  the  maritime 
force  mod  the  tmde  of  all  the  world  ;  that  I  did  not 
•ee  bow  it  waa  possible  for  your  majesty  to  give 
any  other  answer  than  a  general  one  to  such  a 
propositioD,  unless  I  waa  informed  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  most  Christian  king  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticolsTS  which  he  had  to  propose.  He  (M.  Pom- 
poDoe)  replied  tiut  he  could  not  enter  into  partico- 
brt  onbl  your  sentimeota  in  general  were  under- 
stood, and  that,  even  then,  thi>y  must  know  from 
yen  irtnt  yon  would  Judge  auitable  for  the  interest 
and  security  of  the  two  oatioM  of  Eogland  and 
Holland.  1  told  him  I  Waa  anre  tbat,  if  I  wrote  to 
yanr  majea^  in  the  general  terms  he  spoke  about, 
I  could  expect,  at  the  most,  no  other  answer  thno 
tliat  your  majesty  wonld  be  willing  to  listen  to  what 
ahookl  be  proposed  to  yon.  And  aa  I  saw,  at  length, 
that  I  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him,  I  told 
him,  as  if  for  talk,  my  own  private  aentiraents  ns  to 
what  I  believed  would  be  considered  as  contrary  to 
our  iuCereeta.  ....  To  which  he  said,  tbst,  as  for 
what  coBcemed  the  Low  Couotriea,  it  would  be 
ea^  to  agree  io  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction  to  both 
paitiea ;  thwX,  for  Spain  itself,  they  would  give  suf- 
ficient securities  that  that  kingdom  should  never  Be 
nader  the  dominatioa  of  the  same  king  with  France ; 
but  for  the  Indies,  and  about  the  security  of  our 
trade  in  the  MediterniDean,  on  which  two  things  I 
loached  a  great  deal,  he  would  answer  me  nothiug, 
demanding  only  that  I  ahould  render  an  account  to 
your  majesty  of  all  that  he  had  proposed  to  me, 
declare  tlie  sentiments  of  the  king  his  master,  and 
beg  to  be  informed  of  yours,  sire/"  In  continu- 
ation, the  wary  diplomatist  informed  Willinra  that 
b«  bad  not  dropped  a  word  which  might  lead  them 
l«  judge  of  his  majesty's  intentions,  and  that  be 
would  endeavor  to  engage  Pomponne  in  some  other 
>  HsidwidM  StMa  hpan. 


discourse,  from  which  he  might  lenrn,  beforehand, 
the  real  intentions  of  Louis.  And  in  the  same  let* 
ter  he  announces  the  departure  (on  that  veiy  day) 
of  the  Comte  de  Tellard,  who  was  bound  to  St. 
James's,  ostensibly  only  to  coDgmtuIate  William, 
but  in  reality  to  lead  him  into  the  grand  and  secret 
plan  of  Louts.  Tailard,  an  experienced  negotiator, 
arrived  in  London  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  soon 
after  a  negotiation  of  the  Partition  Treaty  waa  en- 
tered upon  wi&  vigor,  bat  still  with  the  utmost 
secrecy — at  least  as  far  aa  England  was  concerned ; 
for  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Louis,  for 
objects  which  will  be  soon  made  apparept,  let  some 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain  into  the  mystery.  Louis 
himself  and  Kiog  William,  Lord  Portland,  Count 
Tailard,  and  the  Pensionary  of  Holland  did  all  the 
business  without  the  knowledge  of  any  English 
minister  or  any  English  subject  whatever.  Sander- 
land,  that  man  of  all  counsels,  was  passed  over  in 
this;  and  even  the  steady,  cloae,  and  true  Chancel- 
lor Somen,  though  not  kept  totally  io  the  dark, 
was  admitted  only  to  n  demi-jour  sort  of  light  But 
Soraers,  be  it  said— ^erhapa  we  may  add  Mootagne 
— waa  the  only  one  of  the  cabinet  that  William 
could  have  trusted;  Admiral  Russell,  now  Lord 
Orford,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  rest,  would  have  sold 
or  betrayed  the  secret  if  they  bad  been  trosted  with 
it.  But  such  close  proceedings  suit  ill  with  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  '>  The  exclusion  of 
all  those,"  says  Mr.  Hullnm,  ",whom,  whether 
called  privy  or  cabinet  counaelore,  the  nation  holds 
responsible  for  its  safety,  from  ibis  great  negotia- 
tion, tended  to  throw  back  the  whole  executive 
government  into  the  single  will  of  the  sovereign, 
and  ought  to  have  exasperated  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  far  more  than  the  actual  treaties  of  partition,' 
which  may  probably  have  been  the  aafest  choice  in 
a  most  perilous  condition  of  Enrope."^  Bat  that 
perUoas  conditioo  of  Europe  was  really  such  that 
no  statesman  could  look  at  it  without  dread ;  and 
so  unable  was  William  to  take  a  warlike  attitude 
that  he  almost  ran  the  risk  of  a  civil  war  by  leaving 
sealed  orders  with  his  council  to  keep  up  a  paltry 
land  force  of  16,000  men.  Unable  to  fight,  he 
treated  ;  and  his  conduct  must  always  be  regarded 
wjth  reference  to,  and  in  connection  with,  the  whole 
circumstances  and  condition  of  himserT,  of  England, 
and  of  Europs.  He  well  knew  that  Louis  had  had 
his  eye  upon  the  wLole  Spanish  Buccession  for  more 
than  thirty  years  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  the  inchoation  of  a  powerful  faction 
in  Spain,  would  justify  and  facilitate  an  immediate 
seizure,  whenever  Charles  II.'s  dim  lamp  of  life 
should  go  out.  In  a  letter,  dated  in  the  month  nf 
March,'  William  says— <•  Should  this  death  take 
place  soon,  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from 
this  negotiation.  The  invincible  diflicnltiea  that 
appear  in  the  thing  itself,  the  unprepared  state  the 
allies  are  in  to  begin  a  war,  and  the  bad  situntion 
of  Spain,  make  me  shudder  when  I  consider  the 
atTair;  for  certainly  France  is  in  a  condition  to  take 
possession  of  that  monarchy  before  we  shall  be  able 

)  Cout  Hilt. 

■  Froa  Kaiisin|tM  l»  Vmmamxj  Haiaiiiw  U  tht  Hafv«. 
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to  concert  meainrni  to  oppose  it. .  The  cooititntioD 
hare  ie  snch  that  I  shall  be  able  to  contribute  little 
toward  the  land  forces,  but  I  will  do  aomethiog 
toward  the  marine ;  for  tJu  ptofle  here  will*  I  be- 
lieve, be  iocliosble  to  it,  though  we  shall  have  great 
want  of  money."  CoDtiouiDg  in  the  same  anxious 
tone,  Willifim  tells  his  confideot,  HeinaiaB,  that  all 
possible  precnutiooa  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  allies, 
imd  that  be  did  not  know  but  it  would  be  proper  to 
Hsaembte  a  kind  of  congresa.  at  the  Hague  again,  or 
at  Vienna,  though  at  the  latter  place  he  saw  great 
difficnltiei,  on  account  of  the  distance.  Id  codcIu- 
siODf  he  SRjrSt  Expert  ministers  must  be  sent  thith- 
,  er,  as  also  to  Madrid.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
give  eneourBgement  on  all  tides  to  remain  armed. 
I  iciak  I  could  do  to  too."*  On  the  first  of  April, 
writing  from  Wiudsor,  William  nasnres  Heiasias 
that  he  approves  of  his  correspondeDce  with  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  and  thinks  that  he  has  fully  ex- 
pluoed  "  this  important  matter  to  him."  He  doubts, 
jiowever,  whether  the  French  will  proceed  to  partic- 
ulars, and  doubts  still  more  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  briog  this  important  negotiation  to  a  good  conclu- 
fiiou,  seeing  the  different  interests  of  the  paities  ne- 
gotiating. Besides,'*  adds  William,  "  the  greatest 
hardship  that  appears  to  me  in  this  business  ia^the  lit- 
tle reliatiee  to  be  made  on  engagementt  tcith  France  ; 
and  her  power  will  be  thereby  so  much  the  more 
cODsidemble,  that  she  will  be  at  liberty  to^  pay  just 
as  much  re^trd  to  the  treaties  as  may  auit  her  con- 
renience,  of  which  we  have  had  but  too  much  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  a  possi- 
bility of  preTeuting  France  from  putting  herself  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  in 
case  the  king  should  happen  to  die  soon.  How- 
ever, nothing  else  can  be  done  thnn  to  take  all  those 
measures  you  mention :  and  principally  we  must 
labor  to  bring  the  emperor  and  Elector  of  Bavaria'  to 
AD  agreement  with  respect  to  the  succession,  other- 
wise it  will  be  impossible  Ibr  os  to  take  measures 
right."  Id  the  same  letter  he  speaks  anxiously 
about  the  naval  equipments  of  Fraoce. 

Up  to  this  point,  and  indeed  long  after,  William 
looked  nther  to  war  than  to  negotiation ;  but  the 

1  Hudwk&a  State  P«pm. 

■  BuUi  th*  tmpmr  sad  tbt  Elector  of  Bitaria  pretanded  to  lha 
8p«niih  vnccenioD,  ibeir  claim*,  like  tliaae  of  Louie  XIV.  for  hie  eon, 
(he  deupliiD,  depending  on  intermarriagee  end  demnl  from  different 
iuhntae  of  Spaia.  It  is  auSeieat,  in  ihia  place,  lo  Male  Ibat  tbe  claim 
of  tlia  Daipbia  of  FtaBco  waa  derived  thraofli  bia  dacaaaad  nothor, 
iba  labnta  Maria  Tfaereaa,  wbo  waa  tbe  aMaM  aiator  of  the  reigiihiK 
King  of  Spaia,  Chariot  II.,  bat  who  had  eipnstly  renonnred  for  ber> 
aolf  and  her  poeuritj  all  right  of  encceiwion  to  the  Spauiib  crom 
oa  bar  aairiage  with  Looia  XIV. ;  that  tbe  claim  of  tba  Electoral 
Prinaa  of  Bavaria  waa  aha  deiirt^  tbnMt|b  bia  dewaaed  motber,  tbe 
Bleetnaa  Maria  Aii(««iatta,«ho  waa  tba  daagfaterof  Cbarlea'aaeeond 
■ieter,  Marfaret,  likewiia  deceaied,  married  to  the  Emperor  Leopold 
1.  ;  that  tbia  claim  wai  oppooed  b;  the  electoral  prince'*  grandrnther, 
Leopold, oa  the  groond  that  Meria  Antonietta  had  renoanrad  her  right 
of  aaecaarion,  aa  well  aa  ber  aonl,  Maria  Tbereaa,  on  bar  matriage — 
tba  fact  being  that  the  emperor  had,  indeed,  oompelled  hia  daDghte> 
f  n-law  to  make  foeh  a  reeunciatinn,  bat  that  the  act  bad  nenr  been 
confirmed  either  by  tbe  king  oi  the  Corto*  of  Spain,  on  which  acconnt 
it  era*  geoeralljrcooiideTed  inralid ;  and,  finally,  ibat  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.,  aaanming  that  hii  frandaoo'i  preteneioni  were  thu«  Mt  aaiJn, 
Rlaimed  tile  inheritance  of  the  Spanlib  crawe  for  himtelf,  boih  through 
his  mother.  Mine,  who  wee  a  danghter  of  Philip  III.,  and  aa  the  true 
heir  mate  td  FerdiuaDd  and  Isabella,  the  ronadera  o(  the  monarchy ; 
hot  at  the  aaoM  tima  he  oSnred  to  renounce  this  rigbt,  both  for  bim- 
aeir  and  Ua  tMaM  Ma,  ts  fnor  af  hia  aacoMd  aaa,  Aa  Anbdaba  Cbariaa. 


discordant  views,  the  pover^,  and  iDdecMon  of  the 
members  of  the  late  confederacy,  and  tha  temper 
of  his  own  English  parliament,  ntterly  precluded  all 
hope  of  any  successful  recourse  to  arms;  and,  to 
diminish  tbe  evil,  he  drove  on  his  secret  diplomacy. 
The  Count  de  Tallard  followed  him  into  Holland ; 
and  in  the  quiet,  rural  retreat  of  Loo  the  fiite  of 
Europe  waa  debated,  and  the  partition  of  the  vast 
and  in  good  part  uoamalgamated  domioions  of  Spain 
was  decided  upon — not  so  much  (as  far  as  William 
was  concerned)  for  any  self-aggmodizement  as  for 
preventing  the  whole  from  &Uiog  to  Louis.  The 
first  glimpse  of  these  negotiations  was  commanicated 
by  Ijord  Portland,  who  had  joiued  the  king  at  Loo, 
and  whot  about  the  middle  of  Angust,  wrote  to 
Secretary  Vernon,  inclosing  a  letter  from  the  king 
to  Chancellor  Somers.  Portbind's  letter  let  ont 
only  one  half  the  secret.  While  I  was  in  Eng- 
land," lays  this  negotiator  to  the  Engluta  aecretary 
of  state,  "I  often  heard  that  Count  Tallard  should 
say  that  an  accommodation  might  be  foand  out,  in 
relation  to  the  succession  of  Spain,  in  case  of  that 

king's  death  'Tis  true,  I  beard  the  same  Uiiog 

talked  of  while  I  was  in  France  The  king,  to 

avoid  a  war  by  previous  accommodation,  has  sounded 
France  upon  what  terms  an  agreement  might  be 
made,'  to  which  they  do  not  seem  averse ;  and,  aa 
his  majesty  would  not  enter  too  deeply  into  this 
matter  without  knowing  something  of  their  opinion 
in  England,  he  has  commanded  me  to  import  it  to 
you;  and  yon  may  speak  to  my  lord  chancellor 
about  it."  Portland  then  divulged  the  conditfons  of 
this  First  Partition  Treaty,  which  were,  in  substance, 
that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  should  have  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  the  Spanish  part  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  all  the  dependencieu  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  except  Naples  nod  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
tbe  province  of  Ouipuscoa  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees, 
Fontorabia  aud  St.  Sebastian,  Final,  and  the  places 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  called  Pretidii,  of  which 
Spain  stood  then  possessed ;  and  all  which  were  to 
go  to  the  dauphin,  in  consideration  of  which  Fraoce 
was  absolutely  to  renounce  the  right  it  pretended 
to  the  succession,  and  Milan  was  to  be  given  to  tbe 
Archdnke  Charies,  tbe  emperor's  second  son.'  The 
king's  letter  to  Chancellor  Somen  was  in  these 
wonls ;  *•  /  imparted  to  you,  be/ore  1  lefi  Englantl, 
that  in  France  there  wom  expresned  to  my  Lord 
Portland  mhM  indinaiionM  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  us  concerning  the  sueeeision  of  the  King  of  Spain 
since  which.  Count  Tallnrd  has  mentioned  it  to  me, 
and  has  made  such  propositions,  the  particulars  of 
which  my  Lord  Portland  will  write  to  Vernon,  to 
whom  I  have  given  orders  not  to  communicate  them 
to  any  other  besides  yourself,  and  to  leave  to  your 
judgment  to  whom  else  you  would  think  proper  to 

>  In  one  of  the  letters  written  to  neloeine  from  Gog-Tand  in  tba 
month  of  April,  William  eay*,  "  I  gave  him  (Tallard)  to  anderatatid 
that  1  foraeaw  no  accommodation,  anless,  at  least,  all  the  Spaaieh  poa- 
seiiions  in  Italy  should  ba  ceded  to  the  rmperur,  and  tbe  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  the  Elector  of  Banria,  not  In  the  condition  they  now 
are,  but  with  a  etronger  and  greater  barrier,  which  might  bo  dtecnaapd 
barealter ;  and  far  ti*  (tha  Engliah)  aema  poiti  in  the  UMItrrwtemm 
Bad  in  tht  Wtfl  IndU»,for  Ikt  wcartfy  ef  oar  conaurce." — Htrtlmickr 
SImU  Paptrt. — But  William  evidently  could  not  gat  theaa  trnna  cna. 
(idend.        *  Seoiaia  bad,  ibanfin,  net  been  left  qnlta  in  th»  dazk. 
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impirt  them;  to  the  end  tbat  I  might  know  your 
i^niDii  opoD  so  iniportaDt  bd  aflair,  and  which 
mpiirM  tha  greateat  secrecy.  If  it  be  fit  this 
negotiatioD  be  carried  od,  there  ta  ao  time  to  be 
lost,  and  yoa  will  aeod  me  the  foil  powers  aoder 
tba  great  seal,  with  the  iwmea  in  blank,  to  treat 
with  CooDt  Tallard:  I  beFieve  this  may  be  done 
(lo)  secretlj,  tbat  none  but  yon  and  Vernon,  and 
tboae  to  whom  yoa  shall  have  commnnicated  it, 
may  have  knowledge  of  it;  so  that  the  clerks  who 
■re  to  write  the  warrant  and  the  fuU  powers  may 
not  know  whet  it  is.  Aeeordtog  to  all  intelligence, 
ibe  King  of  Spain  can  not  outlive  the  month  of 
October ;  and  the  least  accident  may  carry  him  off 
wery  day.  I  received  yesterday  yoor  letter  of  the 
9th.  Since  my  Lord  Wharton  can  not  at  this  time 
leave  Enghiod,  I  most  Uiink  of  some  other  to  send 
imbaMador  to  Spain;  if  yon  can  think  of  any  one 
proper,  let  roe  know  it,  and  be  always  assured  of 
my  frieDdship.**  At  this  moment,  when  all  the 
paitienlara  of  the  treaty  had  been  aettled  at  Loo, 
wiAont  any  eoncorrence  or  advice  of  the  Engllah 
cabinet.  Chancellor  Somera  was  at  Tnnbiidge  Wells 
taking  the  waters  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Three  days  after  the  date  of  the  king's  letter  the 
chancellor  replied  to  it,  statiog  that  he  had  thonght 
the  best  way  of  executing  hia  majesty's  commands 
noold  be  to  comniaoicate  to  my  Lord  Orford,  and 
Mr.  Montague,  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
subject  of  my  Lord  Portland's  letter,  letting  them 
know  at  the  same  time  how  stHctly  hia  majesty 
required  so  absolute  secrecy ;  tbat  Mr.  Mootagne 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Vemoa  had  come  down  to  him 
at  Toobridge  Wells,  and  had  there  humbly  saggested 
three  thiogs  for  his  majesty's  gaidaoce: — 1.  That 
the  eDtertaining  a  propoaalof  this  nature  aeemed  to 
be  attended  with  very  many  ill  eonseqneoees,  if  the 
French  sbonld  not  act  a  sincere  part ;— but,"  adds 
Sonera,  "  we  were  soon  at  ease  na  to  any  apprehen- 
sioB  of  this  sort,  being  fully  assured  your  majesty 
wooM  not  act  but  with  the  utmost  nicety  in  an  affair 
wherein  the  glory  and  safety  of  Europe  are  so  highly 
coDcemed.*'  2.  Tbat  prmpects  were  very  bad  in- 
deed, if  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which 
»eemed  probably  to  be  very  near,  should  happen 
befiire  any  proviaion  or  arrangement,  the  King  of 
Fraaee  baring  so  great  a  force  in  readiness  that  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of  all  Spain 
before  any  other  prince  would  be  able  to  malte  a 
stand ;  ud  tbat  in  as  far  as  related  to  England 
there  was  w^eadnesa  and  want  of  spirit  in  the 
nation  oniversally,"  for  none  were  disposed  to  the 
tlMingfat  of  entering  into  a  new  war.  but  all  aeemed 
to  be  tired  out  with  taxes  "to  a  degree  beyond  what 
Koi  diseeruedf  tUl  it  appeared  upon  the  occasion  of 
iht  lait  elecliotu.'"  *      This,"  adds  Somers,  "  is  the 

'  WUk  ib«  kiai;  wu  MfotiatiaK  M       (l>*  *l*<^o°**«ra  in  prog- 
»»»  icr  m  Mw  pariiannt,  and  evary  candiJate  «u  anpnpoUr  Ihu  did 
M  plidf<  kiMnlf  to  pMc*.  ttoaamj,  mni  a  ndoctiua  of  tUM.  With 
ite  At*  of  EafUad  so  (ba  one  hand,  ud  tha  wavarint  aad  waakMta 
<al  aalSA  policy  of  hia  alUai  on  ths  othar,  what  eevld  WilKan  do  hat 
■aSmor  ta  laaaca  the  niwhiBf  hj  traatj,  and  traat  ia  aarii  a  mwj  » 
■afht  aSWt  a  MieraMe  atm^mmiwe  mod  aatiafj  tha  allieit  Even 
ha  Wk  Ea^aad,  aod  befbra  tha  alartiaM  caaw  oa,  ha  tiM  Hef  n>  | 
thai  dM  BafU*^     «■«  of  •  war,  woald  Mottftnta  Uitk  or  Both-  | 
■-ft  ■Mapi  ii    AaM,  aad  lam  tfu  itniiflv  hy  laad  lu  tha  Dnich  and 


real  truth  of  the  fact,  upon  which  your  majesty  will 
determine  what  resolutions  are  proper  to  be  taken." 
3.  It  would  remain  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  Europe  if  the  scheme  proposed  in  the 
Partition  Treaty  took  effect.  •*  Of  thia,"  says  the 
chancellor,  "  we  thought  oorselvea  Tittle  capable  of 
judging.  Bat  it  seemed  that,  if  Sicily  was  in  the 
French  hands,  they  will  be  entirely  masters  of  the 
Levant  trade ;  that,  if  they  were  possessed  of  Final, 
and  those  other  sea-ports  on  that  side,  whereby 
Milan  would  be  entirely  shut  out  from  relief  by  sea 
or  any  other  commerce,  thnt  duchy  would  be  of  little 
signification  in  the  hands  of  any  prince ;  and  that, 
if  the  King  of  Fmnce  had  possession  of  that  part 
of  GoipuBGoa  which  is  mentioned  in  the  proposal, 
besides  the  ports  he  would  have  in  the  ocean,  it  does 
seem  he  would  have  as  easy  a  way  of  invading  Spain 
on  that  side  aa  he  now  has  on  the  side  of  Catnlooia. 
Bvl  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  France  will  quit  it» 
pretenses  to  so  great  a  sutxession  uilkout  considerable 
advantages ;  and  we  are  all  assured  your  majeaty 
will  reduce  the  torma  aa  low  as  can  be  done,  and 
make  them,  as  tar  as  it  is  possible  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  things,  such  as  may  be  some 
foundation  for  the  future  quiet  of  Christendom ; 
which  all  your  subjects  can  not  but  be  convinced  is 
your  true  aim.  If  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  that 
England  might  be  some  way  a  gainer  by  this  trans- 
Bction,  whether  it  was  by  the  Elector  of  BoTarin 
(who  is  the  gainer  by  your  majesty's  interposition 
in  this  treaty)  his  coming  to  an  ngreemeot  to  let  us 
into  some  trade  to  the  Spantsb  plantations)  or  in  any 
ether  manner,  it  would  wonderfully  endear  your 
majesty  to  your  English  aubjects."  Somers  also 
gave  it  as  the  auggeation  of  Montague,  and  Secretary 
Vernon,  and  himself,  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  ap- 
pear, in  case  the  negotiation  jmweeded,  what  waa  to 
be  done  on  VTdliam's  part  in  order  to  insure  its  doe 
execution  :  or  whether  any  more  was  required  than 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  should  sit  still  and  leave 
France  to  see  it  executed.  "  If  that  be  so,"  adds 
the  chancellor,  "  what  security  ought  we  to  expect 
from  the  French  that,  while  we  are  neuter,  they 
will  confine  themselves  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  not  attempt  to  take  further  advantages  ?"  And 
then  Somers  concluded  liis  letter  in  these  words: 
"I  humbly  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,  that  these 
thoughts  are  so  ill  put  together :  these  watere  are 
knoum  to  discompose  and  dieturh  the  head,  to  as  al- 
most totally  to  disable  one  from  writing,  I  should  be 
extremely  troubled  if  my  .absence  from  London  has 
debiyed  the  diapatch  of  tlie  commiasion  one  day. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  two  persons 
(as  the  commisaion  is  drawn)  must  be  named  in  it, 
but  the  powers  may  be  executed  by  either  of  them  : 
I  suppose  your  majesty  will  not  think  it  proper  to 
name  commissioners  that  are  not  English,  or  na- 
turalised, in  an  affair  of  thia  natore."    And  then 

the  other  alliei,  who  wnold  never  be  able  "  to  nny  thronr')*'  without 
mora  aMiitance  from  England.    He  doobtnd,  aTen,  whether  he  eoold 
aacare  that  old  baltte-field,  the  Spanish  Netharlaodi,  ngainat  the 
'  French.    **  I  aee,"  laid  he,  *'  no  likelihood  of  brinf  inf  the  parlianeDt 
I  lo  gin  monaj  aaffidant  lo  kaap  an  eontideraUa  a  badjr  of  Irwpt  in  tha 
I  Spaniah  Natharlaada  u  I  had  laat  war;  and  wilhoal  that  I  aaa  no  pue- 
■ibility  oTdefrndinf  them.**— OardMeb  Sua*  Ftftrt. 
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came  a  most  important  postscript,  announciog  that 
the  coniDiiBBioo,  with  full  powers,  and  the  names  io 
blank,  had  been  passed  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  «•  The  commission,"  says  Somers,  *•  it 
wrote  by  the  secretary,  and  X  hare  had  it  sealed  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  creature  has  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  besides  the  persons  Datned."  But 
Somers,  suspicious  of  after-consequences,  had  not 
only  made  Secretary  Veraoa  write  the  commission, 
bnt  had  atso  asked  him  to  give  a  warrant  for  affixiog 
the  seel  to  it.  The  aecretaryt  however,  declined 
giving  this  warrant,  and  Somera  used  the  graat  seal 
without  it,  taking  care  to  keep  the  king's  letter  as  a 
justification  or  an  excuse  for  this  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional act.  As  soon  as  the  sealed  powers  arrived  at 
the  Hague,  William  appointed  Lord  Portland  and 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  his  two  commissioners ;  and 
ou  the  11th  of  October,  or  about  six  weeks  oiler 
the  dispatch  of  the  carle  blanche  from  England,  the 
memorable  First  Partition  Treaty  was  signed  by 
Portland,  Williamson,  the  Count  de  Tnllard,  and 
the  Pensionary  Heinsiua.  By  the  first  article  the 
parties  contracting  (that  is,  England,  France,  and 
Holland)  renewed  and  confirmed  the  trea^  of 
Ryawick ;  and  the  next  avowed  and  declared  that 
the  desire  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
preventing  the  umbrage  which  might  be  taken  from 
the  overgrown  power  of  any  one  prince,  were  the 
sole  motives  of  the  partition  of  the  dominions  of 
Spain.  They  bound  themselves  by  the  8th  article 
to  communicate  the  treaty  to  the  emperor  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  ii|i mediately  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  emperor  and  the  elector  were  to  be 
invited  to  Bppruve  thereof.  And  by  subsequent 
articlea  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  either  the 
emperor  or  the  elector  should  reject  the  present 
treaty*  and  should,  nevertheless,  make  any  attempt 
to  take  possession  of  the  sAare  ^pariage')  therein 

'  The  Mvtral  fmrtagti  or  •bant  won  fbtsllf  thm  vnnged  la  lha 
treaty :  "  That  the  daophin,  in  lieu  of  hia  claiin  to  the  whule  loccea- 
■ioo,  iball  have  fur  hi*  ahan  (ton  pvtagt),  id  full  proprietv,  poaMi- 
iiM,  Ac,  10  liave  and  to  hold  to  bim  and  hia  heir*  fvrafcr,  frea  from 
all  Bolaataijiia  opon  my  prawnaa  or  aaj  elain  on  the  aaid  anecaaalim 
whataoever,  tha  kinfduma  of  Naplaa  and  Sicilj;  theplaoaaonthaCDaM 
of  Tuicauy,  or  thn  iilaadi  adjacant,  tlian  beloDgiug  to  Spain,  nameljr, 
St.  Stefano.  Pnrto  Ercole,  Orbilelln,  JalamoriB,  Porto  Lougvne,  aod  Pi- 
ombino,  in  tbe  mim  anannnr  aa  lhay  aera  tbeo  bad  and  held  bjr  the 
SpMiarda,  Ufathar  wiUi  iha  tiiwn  and  maiqiiiaata  of  Final,  tha  pm- 
iaem  of  Gaipaaooa,  ]MitlonlaH]'  tha  t«tnia  of  FmitaraUa  and  St.  Sehai- 
tian,  aituated  in  that  prorince,  and  eipecially  tha  port  nf  Paaangea  eom- 
priied  in  it,  with  thia  exception,  that  if  any  placet  belnnging  lu  the  aaid 
prorince  lay  on  tbe  other  aide  of  tha  PTrenaaa,  and  the  otbar  nunnt- 
aini  of  Navarra,  Alava,  or  Biacay,  tbajp  ahonld  belong  to  Spajn ;  and, 
enntrariiriae,  all  aaeh  placca  belonitiBf  to  Spain  aa  lay  in  tht*  aide  the 
aaid  tnuuntaini  ebould  Iwloiii  to  France ;  the  psaari  of  tha  aaid  mount- 
aint  to  be  cqoalij  dinJed  lietween  tiie  two  kingdami:  tha  whole  of 
tha  aaid  promiaei,  together  with  the  fortification*,  ammnoition*,  pow* 
dar,  ball,  cantKm,  gallaya,  Ac,  which  ahould  ha  fbund  beloaging  to  tha 
King  tsl  Spain  at  tha  time  of  bia  death,  wiihoM  iaaoe,  to  ba  annexed  la 
thn  kiugiltinia,  placet,  iaiaiidt,  aud  prorinrea  wliii.'h  ar«  to  cnmpoae  the 
iharo  of  the  dauphin;  in  cnoiideratiuu  of  which  aaid  thare  ao  com- 
pnaed,  tho  moet  Chrittian  king,  fur  bimaair,  tbe  daophin,  hi*  children 
male  and  female,  hia  hain  already  bom  or  to  be  bora,  aa  alao  tha  danr 
phin,  fur  htnaelf,  hia  children,  heir*,  Ac.,did  prmniae  to  reiiMnee.and, 
un  theaa  conditioM,  did  then  rennvace,  all  their  right*  and  preteniioo* 
to  the  aaid  CTowd  of  Spain,  and  all  other  lbs  realmi,  iaiet,  eitatea, 
noantriea  tberaaoto  belongin;^.  Ac.  That  the  crown  of  Spain,  together 
with  the  other  kingdomi,  iitandi,  itale*,  eonntriea,  and  ^aeea  baloag- 
ins  thereto  (eicapt  (huae  before  excepted),  ebould  ba  given  and  aaajgn- 
cJ  to  tha  Ebctoral  Prince  of  Bararia,  in  fntl  ptoprialy  and  poaaataion, 
tH  hara  and  tu  hold  la  him  and  hia  hair*  fureTBr,aBhi*  ^araaf  tha  aaid 


allotted  to  him,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Spain,  by  force,  thq  present  contracting 
parties  should  oppose  such  attempt  with  all  their 
force;  and  in  the  mean  time  any  share  allotted  to 
the  brother  or  son  of  the  prince  so  rejecting  tiiu 
present  treaty  should  remain,  as  in  sequestrstioa, 
in  the  hands  of  such  as  should  then  be  vicflroys  or 
governors  of  the  said  territories ;  that  the  present 
treaty  should  be  made  good  by  force  of  arms  against 
all  oppoaers  whatsoever ;  that  all  kings,  princes,  and 
states  might  become  parties  to  tiM  trmaxy  if  they 
thought  fitf  or  even  gnarantees  of  the  aame;  and 
diat  the  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  within 
three  weeks  from  the  day  of  signing,  ot  sooner  if 
possible.  But  there  were  certain  separate  and 
secret  articles,  namely:  1.  That  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  should  be  tutor  and  administrator  to  hi> 
young  son,  and  should  have  the  administnitioa  of 
all  his  territories  during  hia  minority.  2.  That  if 
the  said  prince,  his  son,  should  be  without  issue, 
then  the  elector  should  succeed  to  all  the  said 
kingdoms,  &c.  3.  That  in  case  the  ducby  of  Milan 
should  come  to  be  sequestered,  the  administration 
thereof  should  be  vested  in  the  Prince  de  Vsode- 
mont,  ita  present  governor,  and  upon  his  decease  in 
Prince  Charles  de  Vandemont,  his  son.  These 
secret  articles  were  ^gned  by  Tallard,  Portbind, 
and  Williamson  only,  Heinsiua  being  omitted;  but 
six  other  ministers  besides  Heinsius  signed  the  body 
of  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Kstates-Geaeral. 

The  ratificatioils  were  exchanged  within  the  time 
prescribed ;  and  as  William,  at  ao  earlier  part  of 
the  present  year,  had  entered  into  a  new  triple  al- 
liance with  Sweden  and  Holland  on  a  defensive 
plan,  which  provided  not  only  that  in  case  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  waa  attacked  the  others 
should  immediately  assist,  bnt  also  declared  and  inr- 
ported  that  the  scope  of  this  triple  leagne  was  to 
preaerve  the  peace  of  Europe  against  any  aggres- 
sion whatsoever,  fae  for  a  moment  flattered  himself 
witii  the  hope  that  he  might  pass  the  short  remain- 
der of  a  dedining  life — ^his  constitation  waa  break- 
ing fost — in  repose  and  tranquillity,  appearing,  in- 
deed, to  have  believed  that  the  great  object  of  his 
existence  was  accomplished,  and  that  some  limits 
were  aet  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
fend his  native  dikes,  had  seemed  aa  irresistible  ni 
it  was  boundless.  But  there  was  little  sincerity  in 
one  of  the  parties  to  this  new  triple  league;  and 
Sweden,  two  months  after  signing  it,  being  proba- 

inheritance,  againet  all  ri|ht*.  claim*,  and  preteniioni,  Ac,  &c.,  eilhM 
OD  the  part  uf  the  mnU  Chrittian  king,  tbe  daophin,  Ac,  on  one  part, 
or  the  entppntr,  the  King  of  the  Romana,  the  aichdnke,  Ao.,  on  tbe 
other :  in  oonaideratioa  of  which  tbe  aaid  Elector  of  Bavaria,  aa  well 
in  the  quality  cjf  father  aa  of  lawfnl  tutor  and  adrainiatntnr  to  the  laid 
electoral  prince,  hit  heirt,  Ao.,  ahould  hold  himaelf  latiafled  with  the 
■aid  aliare,  and  renoonce  all  righti,  claim*,  and  pretenaioni  whatineier 
on  the  aharaa  aaaigned  to  the  daophin  and  tha  archdake;  aa  the  aaid 
electond  prince  waa  dan  to  do,  when  out  of  bia  ninoritj.  The  dnchj 
of  Milan  waa  aailgnad  to  tha  aaid  archduke,  aa  hia  ahare  of  tbe  aaU 
inheritniiRe,  and  in  eiiinction  uf  the  ctaimt  of  all  hi*  family ;  for  ai  br, 
the  aaid  archduke,  by  the  said  article,  wu  to  renounce,  whrn  he  be- 
came of  aga,  all  the  kingdom*,  pmvincaa,  Ao.,  already  diipuaed  of,  to, 
by  tha  next  article,  the  ampator,  for  himaelf  and  hieheiraiaad  tha  Kiiut 
of  tba  Bomana,  ware  aarcnlly  todoclataandazecata  thaliharenuticia. 
tiona,  on  the  death  of  tbe  Catholic  king,  in  ccecidMatioo  of  tha  allot. 
uant  of  the  aaid  dncbj  to  Aa  uebUiika." 
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faff  adnMd  in  secret  by  Fnuice,  aad  made  jetilous 
of  the  Partition  Treaty  then  negotiatiDg,  concluded 
aootlier  treaty,  readeriog  the  triple  one  nugatory, 
witli  Lonis.  And  in  reposing  opon  the  arrange- 
Bwota  made  at  Loo,  Willinai  rested  opon  a  mere 
reed,  cboagb  it  is  just  potsihU  that,  but  for  an  event 
wbicb  be  coald  not  foresee — namely,  the  death  of 
the  young  Bavariaa  prince  —  those  arrangenieDts 
migbt  bare  been  somewhat  more  effectual.  The 
nanoer  ia  vfaicfa  the  Partition  Treaty  had  been 
carried  on  and  condoded  was,  in  Eagkod,  clearly 
nnconatitatioDal ;  and  oinch  or  moat  of  the  'treaty 
itself  ia  iodefeouble.  Yet  we  can  not  but  think 
that  it  baa  been  condemned  with  too  much  rancor, 
and  that  aafficient  allowance  hai  hardly  ever  been 
loade  for  the  perplexing  and  inaurmoootable  difli- 
caltiea  of  William's  poeitioo.  Political  enormities 
of  a  mora  recent  date — the  several  partitions  and 
dismember  meats  of  Poland — have  rendered  the 
lery  word  partition  harsh  and  odions  to  all  liberal 
curs,  and  have  served  to  convert  every  treaty  in 
wbicb  it  occurs  into  a  by-word  and  reproach.  Yet 
the  proposed  division  of  the  iaberitaoce  of  the  Span- 
isb  king  differed  most  essentially  from  the  partition 
of  Pobiod.  It  was  not  proposed  to  cut  op  and  parcel 
out  eoe  DBtion  and  people ;  Spain,  at  least,  was  to  be 
ie&  as  a  whole,  untouched  by  the  diplomatic  knife, 
except  on  the  Trans-Pyrenean  territories  of  Na- 
varre. 6lc^  which  had  long  been  aa  much  French  as 
Spanudi,  and  which  were  occupied  by  a  people  of  a 
different  race  or  races,  speaking  different  languages, 
having  dilTeraol  laws,  customs,  and  interests.  It  did 
not  go  to  dissever  the  essentially  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  from  the 
mother-country ;  it  merely  lopped  off  that  which 
Spain  should  never  have  bad,  and  which  she  had 
acquired  by  no  very  hooorHble  means — the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Milaoese,  Sardinia,  and  a 
fen  ports,  with  scarcely  any  territory  adjoining 
them,  on  the  Tuscan  coast.  The  diplomatic  critics 
lo  those  days  merely  complained  of  these  decisions 
«nd  transfers  being  made  without  the  knowledge 
i.nd  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  of  this  or  that 
other  prince ;  bat  the  party  moat  interested  (as 
were  the  Poles  at  a  later  date)  seem  scarcely  to 
have  been  conridered  at  all.  And  it  Is  indisputable 
that  the  dominioo  of  Spain  had  been  a  curse  to  tbe 
Italian  people,  sod  that  Naples  and  Sicily  and  Milan 
bad  miserably  decayed  and  retrograded  under  tbe 
goTernmeot  of  Spanish  viceroys,  who  had  been  for 
tbe  mpst  pan  the  most  stupid  and  worst  despots  of 
the  seveoteeoth  century.  The  French,  during  their 
brilliant  but  brief  successes  in  that  fair  peninsula, 
bad  not  acted  in  a  manner  to  leave  a  good  name  be- 
hind them  ;  but,  to  the  suffering  Italians,  any  change, 
aay  chance,  seemed  preferable  to  that  dead  weight 
of  tbe  Spaniards,  which  paralyzed  their  blood  and 
heart ;  and,  if  the  peopU  had  been  consulted,  they 
wonld  at  that  moment  have  preferred  a  French 
kiog — Vke  the  dauphin  or  bis  son — to  those  blun- 
dering and  plundering  Spanish  viceroys  who  had 
niaruled  them  ever  since  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
tbe  Catbdic*   That  heavy  reproach — the  maledic- 
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tion  of  an  injured,  denationalized  people— which 
falls  opon  the  partitiooers  of  Poland,  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  made  to  apply  to  William,  who  must  be  held 
exempt  from  the  worst  of  the  charges  implied  by 
tbe  word  partition. 

After  concluding  the  long  negotintian  at  Loo,  the 
king  amosod  himself  for  a  short  time  in  reviewing 
tbe  Dutch  troops,  and  interchanging  cnmplimonts 
with  the  princes  of  Germany — not  neglecting,  how- 
ever, the  important  treaty  going  on  at  Cariowitz  for 
a  peimanent  peace  between  the  saltan  and  the  em- 
peror, the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Venetians.  [He 
sent  Lord  Paget  to  Carlowi^  where  the  negotia- 
tions were  not  finally  cotwluded  till  the  end  of  the 
year.}  It  was  the  4th  of  December  before  William 
reached  London,  and  on  tbe  6th  he  opened  his  new 
parliament,  which  he  soon  found  to  be  composed 
of  very  turbulent  materials.  Both  parties  professed 
to  feel  that  the  choice  of  a  speaker  would  not  only 
show  their  ralative  strength,  but,  in  a  degree,  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  session  and  the  issue  of 
their  debates  ;  and  the  press,  as  usual,  had  been  at 
work  before  the  meeting  of  the  two  Houses.  A 
paper  entitled  Couside rations  upon  tbe  Choice  of 
a  Speaker"  had  made  a  considerable  impression,  and 
the  doctrines  of  its  author  were  taken  ap  and  re- 
peated on  all  sides ;  as.  for  example,  that,  whenever 
slavery  sboald  be  fixed  upon  England,  aa  it  was  upon 
our  neighbors,  it  must  be  by  the  twofold  tnflnencn 
of  a  cormpt  parliament  and  a  atnudiog  parliament- 
ary army,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh,  that  England  could  never  be  undone  ex- 
cept by  a  parliament;"  that  a  corrupt  speaker  was 
the  fittest  person  to  corrupt  and  otherwise  infinence 
the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  that  men  holding 
offices  in  tbe  government  were  most  unfit  to  be 
speakers  of  the  Commons ;  that  this  disqualification 
also  lay  against  all  bargainers  and  tricksters  like 
>*  that  old  prostitute  of  the  exploded  pensioned  par- 
liament in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  who  had,  from  that 
time  till  now,  beeo  tricking  the  House  in  so  shame- 
ful a  manner  that  three  several  periods  of  his  life 
might  be  marked  out  by  tbe  bargains  he  had  tmide 
with  the  court,  when  the  court  came  up  to  his 
price."  This  descriptioD  was  intended  to  desigDate 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  one  of  the  Whigs  spoken  of 
for  speaker ;  and  the  remark  about  men  holding 
places  under  guvemment  was  directed  against  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton,  the  other  Whig  favorite.  Yet. 
when  tbe  House,  met,  it  was  found  that  the  Tory 
idol,  Mr.  Hartey,  had  withdrawn,  as  having  no 
cfaance  in  a  contest;  and  then  the  choice  fell  upon 
Littleton — which  looked  like  a  good  omen  on  the 
side  of  the  court,  promising  a  smooth  and  happy 
session." '  The  king,  in  his  speech,  told  them  that 
two  things  principally  seemed  to  require  their  con- 
sideration— the  first,  what  strength  ought  to  be  main- 
tuned  at  sea,  and  what  force  kept  up  on  land,  for  the 
quieting  of  people's  minds  at  home,  and  for  preserv- 
ing to  England  the  weight  and  influence  she  had 
acquired  in  the  counsels  and  alKiirs  of  the  cootinenr. 
['•It  will  be  reqniatte."  said  he,  "that  Europe  should 
see  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  yoorselves."]  The 
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secODd  was  the  making  of  Bome  fuither  progress 
toward  a  discharge  of  the  debts  which  the  nstbn 
bad  coatrncted  hj  reason  of  the  long  and  expeosire 
war.  [*■  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  an  English  parlia- 
inoDt  can  never  make  such  a  mistake  as  not  to  hold 
sacred  all  parliamentary  engagements."]  The  Com- 
mons instantly  took  fire  at  these  allusions  to  conti- 
aental  politics,  land  forces,  ice. ;  and,  leaping  over 
the  ainal  parliameotary  courtesy  of  ma  address  to 
the  sorereiga  in  refriy  to  hu  speeefa,  tbey  fell  upon 
the  old  ground  of  standiog  armieo,  wfatcli  no  poblie 
man,  patriot  or  tmitor,  honest  or  a  Bcoandrel.  had 
ever  yet  taken  up  without  rallying  the  masBaa  of  the 
English  people  ronod  him.  The  miaisters  of  the 
crown  were  too  weak  to  make  any  resistance,  and 
a  resohitron  was  soon  adopted — "  That  all  the  land 
forces  of  England,  in  English  pay,  exceeding  7000 
men  (and  those  to  consist  of  bis  mnjeety's  nntum]- 
boTD  snbjects),  shonld  be  forthwith  paid  nnd  dis- 
banded ;  and  that  all  the  forces  in  Ireland,  excepting 
12,000  men  (and  those  natnrnl-bom  subjects,  to  be 
kept  and  maintained  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  it- 
a6lf)t  should  be  likewise  forthwith  disbanded."  This 
went  to  deprive  MTilliam  eveo  of  the  services  of  hia 
Dutch  guard,  which  had  followed  him  through  good 
and  Bad  fortune,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  al- 
raost  any  other  object,  and.vhich  waa  far  too  ineig- 
oificant  in  number  to  excite  any  reasonable  jealousy. 
Yet,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  feelings,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  a  tyranny  and  a  despondency  in  which  they 
had  seemed  unable  to  help  themselves,  framed  a 
bill  upon  the  obnoxious  resolution,  carried  it  through 
iill  its  stages,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords.  Perhaps 
it  is  oecessary  to  be  a  soldier  to  feel  in  its  full  force 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  draught  as  this.  By  writers 
of  alt  parties  Willism's  feeling  is  described  as  having 
been  intense.  In  his  first  agitation  he  even  threat- 
ened again  to  quit  the  kingdom  fiirevert  leaving  the 
government  to  be  vested  in  aach  persons  RS  partia- 
raent  might  please  to  appoint.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Peasionary  Heinsins,  he  says,  I  am  so  chagrined  at 
what  passes  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard 
to  the  troops,  that  I  enu  scarce  turn  my  thoughts  to 
any  other  matter.  I  foresee  that  I  shnll  be  obliged 
to  come  to  resolutions  of  extremity,  and  that  I  shall 
see  you  in  Hollsnd  sooner  than  I  thought."'  Nay, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  out,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  speech  to  announce  his  purpose.  It  still 
exists,  as  penned  by  himself,  among  the  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Like  nil  William's  prodnc- 
tioQS,  it  is  plain  and  simple,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt at  eloquence  or  rhetorical  flourish.  Its  im- 
port, in  English,  is  as  follows : — My  lords  and 
gendsmen,  I  came  into  this  kingdom,  at  tlie  desire 
of  the  nation,  to  save  it  from  ruio  and  to  preserve 
your  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  and  for  this  object 
I  have  befiD  obliged  to  sustain  a  long  and  very  bur- 
densome  war  for  this  kingdom,  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  bravery  of  this  na^n,  is  at  present 
terminated  by  a  good  peace ;  in  which  you  may  live 
happily  and  in  repose,  if  you  would  contribute  to 
yonr  own  security  as  I  recommended  at  the  opening 
>  Eudwidia  Suti  hprn. 


of  this  aession ;  but  seeing,  on  the  contrary,  that 
you  have  so  little  regard  to  my  ndviee,  and  take  so 
very  little  care  of  your  own  safety,  and  that  you 
expose  yoorselvee  to  evident  ruin  in  depriving  your- 
selves of  the  only  means  which  may  serve  as  neces- 
sary means  for  your  defense,  it  would  neither  be 
jost  nor  reasonable  for  me  to  be  a  witness  of  your 
ruin,  not  being  able  on  my  part  to  svoid  it,  being  in 
no  condition  to  defend  and  protect  yon,  which  was 
the  only  view  I  bad  io  coming  to  this  country ;  and 
tiius  I  must  require  yoo  to  choose  and  name  to  me 
soch  persons  as  you  may  judge  capable,  to  whom  I 
may  leave  the  adminiatnitiiHi  of  the  government  in 
my  absence,  assuring  yon  that,  though  I  am  at  pres- 
ent forced  to  retire  out  of  this  kingdom.  I  shall  al- 
ways preserve  the  same  inclinntion  for  your  advan- 
tage nnd  prosperity  ;  and  that,  when  I  may  jndge 
that  my  presence  here  is  necessary  for  your  defense, 
and  that  I  can  conceive  I  have  the  proper  power  to 
undertake  it  with  success,  and  that  you  will  contrib- 
ute by  putting  me  in  my  proper  place,  then  I  shnll 
be  induced  to  return  and  hazard  my  life  for  your 
security,  ss  I  have  done  in  time  past.  I  pray  God 
to  bless  yonr  deliberations,  and  to  Inspire  yon  with 
what  is  necessaiy  for  the  wel^being  and  safety  of 
this  kiDgdom."  *  The  speech  was  not  delivered,  and 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  he  ever  serionsly 
intended  to  withdraw.  "It  was  considered,**  saya 
Burnet,  only  as  a  threatening,  so  that  little  regard 
WAS  had  to  it."  Bat  ChRUcellor  Somers,  who  knew 
more  of  what  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind  than 
any  one,  wrote  to  inform  the  Doke  of  Shrewsbury 
that  he  thought  William  was  in  good  earoeBt.'  Wn 
know  not  how  the  popular  mind  might  have  been 
affected  ;  probably,  however — as  the  English  people 
slmost  invariably  take  the  more  generous  side,  and 
are  susceptible  of  all  the  generous  passions — they 
would  have  felt  both  pain  and  regret  if  be  who  had 
preserved  them  from  a  degrading  despotism,  who 
had  led  them  in  the  field,  .who  had  retrieved  the 
long-tamished  honor  of  their  flag,  and  raised  llieir 
military  reputation  to  its  ancient  luster,  bad  been 
ol)liged  to  retire  when  the  work  was  done,  without 
his  reward,  and  with  the  imbittering  conviction  that 
he  had  served  an  ungrateful  race.  But,  as  for  the 
majority  of  the  truckling  statesmen,  they  betrayed 
no  generosity  of  sentiment  on  the  occasion,  but  spoke 
of  the  facility  of  making  a  new  king  at  their  willaod 
pleasure.  A.  generation  or  two  after,  an  anecdote 
was  current  that  the  Earl  of  Sanderland,  upon-being 
told  thnt  William  threatened  to  throw  up  the  crown, 
exclaimed,  "  Does  he  so  ?  Well,  Uiere  is  Tom  Pem- 
broke, who  is  as  good  a  block  of  wood  as  a  king  can 

1  Sir  Ueary  Ellit'i  Ccdlection.  TIm  editor  inrcinM  m  tbtt  "iIm 
Caaataa  of  Saffolk,  Imij  of  tha  bedchunbar  to  Qaeen  CBrnline,  Cold 
tha  late  Dr.  MortoB  that  iha  comma nieated  thii  orifinal  drift  to  lb* 
queen,  whu  chow  to  keep  it,  rataming  her  only  a  cop;.  AlW  th* 
qoeea'a  dfath,  it  cane  mto  tbe  poaaetaioD  of  the  Pnnceae  Amelia  who 
gave  it  to  Lord  BeAalay  of  StiMtan,  for  the  Miueura.t  The  oriftul, 
in  the  Mii»nm,  i>  ta  Fnndi,  aad  in  French  of  a  nrj  indifferent 
qoalit/,  both  ■•  to  (raBMar  and  orthosimph;;  bnt  Sir  Heni7  Ellie'a 
cnpjriat  or  the  printtra  hare  certainlj  added  nndrj  emn  of  paactm- 
t<an,  &c.  Daliymple  gave  an  Eofliah  vanion  of  the  letter  iu  hie 
Hemoire ;  iMt  Um  nthaniMtr  of  the  dveaimt  apiMn  to  han  beca 
donbtad  till  Sir  Heniy  EUia  fomd  tha  thjfimMl  ta  Winiui*>  haod- 
writjnf. 

'  SlmwtfbaFf  Conv^QBdonofl 
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be  cot  oat  of!  We  will  sead  for  him  and  make  htm 
fior  king.*" 

JLV.  1699.  According  to  hard  Hardwicka, 
Wilinn  WM  moTCd  from  bw  rewlutioD  by  hU 
rbaoceller.*  When  the  Lords  had  paesed,  with- 
I'Ut  UBSodiDeiit.  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commoos, 
Wiliara  woDt  down  to  the  parliameot  (od  the  let 
of  Febnniy,  1699),  and  there,  with  a  good  grace, 
ptra  it  the  royal  assoDt.  "I  am  come,"  said  he, 
■>  to  paas  the  bill  for  diflbaoding  the  army  ae  sood  rb 
I  onderatood  it  was  ready  for  me.  Though  in  our 
{iresent  circumstances  there  np(>eare  great  hazard 
io  breaking  sach  a  number  of  the  troops,  and 
tboogli  I  might  think  myself  unkindly  used,  that 
ibose  goarda  who  came  over  to  me,  to  your  assist- 
■Dc«,  and  have  constantly  attended  me  in  all  the 
aetioaa  wherein  I  have  engaged,  should  l>e  removed 
from  me,  yet  it  b  my  fixed  opinion  that  nothing 
ein  be  so  fiitiU  to  ua  as  that  any  distrust  or  jealonay 
ffaosld  KriM  betweeo  me  and  my  people,  which  I 
inost  own  woaM  have  been  very  uoezpected,  after 
wliat  I  have  wdeitabeD,  ventured,  and  acted  for 
(be  restoring  and  securing  of  their  liberties.  I 
Lave  thoB  plainly  told  yoo  the  only  reason  which 
lus  indaced  me  to  pass  this  bill;  and  now  I  think 
oyself  f^igiHl,  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
tae.  and  for  my  own  justification,  that  no  ill  conse- 
<|aeoce8  may  lie  at  my  door,  to  tell  you  as  plainly 
iny  jodgment,  thnt  the  nation  is  left  too  much  ex- 
]M»ed.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  you  to  take 
rhis  matter  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  ef- 
ffctually  to  provide  such  a  strength  as  is  necessary 
f«>r  llie  safely  of  the  kingdom  and  the  preeernition 
(•f  the  pence  which  God  hath  given  us.'*  The 
Commons  herenpon  voted  an  address  of  thanks,  in 
whiefa  they  expressed  a  sense  of  their  great  obli- 
^tMDS  and  their  gratitude  to  him  who  had  rescued 
ihmr  refigion  and  liberties,  and  given  peace  to  Christ- 
radom ;  and  the  Lords  also  voted  an  address  in  the 
same  tone,  both  Houses  engaging  to  defend  his 
"nrred  person  and  support  his  government.  But 
when  William,  eocoumged  by  these  honeyed  words, 
sent  down  to  request  that  his  Dutch  guards  might 
he  allowed  to  remain,  the  Commons  rejected  his 
prayer  with  something  like  contempt :  they  resolved 
to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  act ;  and  ft  was  de- 
cided, by  a  majori^  of  275  to  166,  that  the  foreign 
troops,  who  were  actually  embarkiug  at  The  mo- 

'  Daliyiplf ,  Heaaiim.  Bf  Tom  PflMtnke  wu  mMut  the  Earl  o( 
rmlBiJi,  A  naiilar  •tary  U,  bowsver,  U>M  of  ttta  Dnk*  of  Dstob- 
*hin  U  ■  KWwiMt  1al«r  perint  Tha  editor  of  the  Oxfoitl  •dilion  of 
Bai—t  nym,  It  appean,  ftoM  Carle'i  papen  in  the  Bodleian  Libra* 
ni,  that  tlw  D«k«  of  Deronakire,  in  eaiaei|iiBMM  of  hit  dialike  to  cet- 
("t^  ihc  crawa  OB  lb«  HoQH>  of  Hanover,  nid  it  woald  ba  batter  tu 
I- Ma  it  OB  LoBf  Ton**  ttaad,  aa  the;  oeiomauXf  called  Ike  Earl  of 
Pmbraka."  B«t  DevoDBbira,  who waa  not  raMikaUeforwitarraigi- 
aaln^,  Kighl  ban  rFpeatad  an  old  jeit. 

■  In  «  lattrr  to  tha  Z>BkB  of  Shrewriinr]r,  written  abiivt  thii  time, 
S«Mn  Mjrs,  "  At  preaent  tha  kinf  i*  wilhoot  anj  thin^  which  baa  tba 
^paraE*  of  a  WDiatry.  The  plain  cona«qapnc«  i«,  that  vnrj  bad; 
twaiag  the  Ktile  cndit  thoae  ha*e  wko  eer*e  hin)  ■•  in  a  manner  in- 
to  •■daw  u>  rvin  or  eapoat  tbcn."  Lord  Bardwjcke  tha*  de- 
•niWalha  rbanoeDar*!  iMhavtar  at  tliia  criaia "  Lord  Sonten  told 
(Im  knc  wfcm  it,  that  faafcre  hie  m^atty  sude  that  declantiim  to  par- 
baaart  iM  ebagld  hnnUy  d««lre  t«  reeiffa  the  gn»%  aeal ;  he  had  n- 
it  6aM  bin  aa  liie  tovereifa,  ud  befved  lo  ratvm  it  to  him 
wStIa  im  coMinnad  eo.  Tbia  naidj  epeaeh  rittdked  tba  kinf"*  haaly 
^Ifrt.  wliick  ■wmU  km  bsM  onuiraad  «a  ■  aert  of  abdualioa.*^ 
.Va«e  tm  m  bffcr  »f  lit  Hag,  m  IbrArieie  Slafe  Pa^f. 


ment,  should  be  sent  op  their  voyage  to  the  conti- 
nent. *'  It  is."  said  the  majority,  in  n  new  address, 
an  nnapeakable  grief  to  your  loyal  Commona,  that 
your  majesty  should  be  advised  to  propose -any  thing 
to  which  they  can  not  consent,  with  due  regard  to 
that  coDstitutioD  which  your  majesty  came  over  to 
restore,  and  did,  in  your  gracious  declaration,  prom- 
ise that  all  those  foreign  forces  which  came  over 
with  you  should  be  sent  back :  in  duty,  therefore, 
to  your  mnjesty,  and  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
io  us,  we  crave  leave  to  lay  before  you,  that  nothing 
conduceth  more  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
this  kingdom  than  an  entire  confidence  between 
your  majesty  and  your  people,  which  can  oo  way 
be  so  firmly  established  as  by  intrusting  your  sacred 
person  with  your  own  subjecls.**  But,  whatever 
confidence  William  might  repose  in  the  generous 
and  kindly  feelings  of  the  maas  of  the  £n^iah 
people,  he  had  had  melancholy  proof  ^at  there 
were  many  of  his  sH&^b— subjects'  eminent  in 
name  and  rank — men  in  the  highest'  commands  in 
army  and  navy — that  had  plotted  hii-deatniction  ; 
and  he  cbuld  not  but  know  that,  when  that  doubto 
traitor  Marlborough,  in  the  year  1692,  strove  in 
parlinment  to  get  his  foreign  guards  removed,  it 
was  in  order  to  rob  him  of  his  crown  and  to  restore 
the  fatal  tine  of  Stuart.  And,  putting  apart  the 
weighty  consideration  of  foreign  wars  and  intrigues 
at  every  instant  ready  to  break  out  afresh,*  was  it 
not  natoral,  was  it  not  excusable,  that  he,  whose 
life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  assassination 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  his  capital,  should  be  desirous  of  keeping  about 
his  person  those  countrymen  of  his  own  who  had 
served  him  so  fiiirhfolly  and  so  long  ?  The  jealousy 
against  standing  armies  has.  no  doubt,  been  a  bless- 
ing to  England,  but  still  every  generous  mind  must 
agree  that  this  sending  away  of  the  Dutch  guard 
was,  what  it  has  been  described  by  one  of  the  best 
of  our  living  writers — "so  act  of  unkindness  and 
ingratitude.*'*  If  we  look  into  the  base  and  party 
motives  of  the  majority  that  carried  the  act,  we 
shall  feel  inclined  to  speak  still  more  harshly  of  the 
whole  traosnction.  Dalrymple  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  what  he  calls  "a  well-vouched  tradition," 
that,  when  the  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
mons to  leave  him  his  Dutch  guards  was  brought 
to  him,  William  walked  some  time  silently  up  and 

>  Buliathroke,  ibinigh  connectod  with  the  Tor;  part;,  who  bad  totad 
fur  the  meatore,  candidl;  idtnita  that  the  harried  radvction  of  tlw 
arm;  wai  a  capital  political  lilouder.  "  Franoa,"  be  ■a;a,  "eoMinoed 
armed  li;  lea  and  land  tHai  the  peaca.  She  iocreaaad  her  forcei. 
while  nthar  natinn*  redaced  thein ;  and  wat  raad;  to  defend  or  to 
inradfl  her  noighbora,  while,  their  oonfedemc;  l)ein|  diMdved,  the; 
wan  in  no  ciindition  to  inrade  her,  and  in  a  bad  Mie  to  defend  them- 
•elvei." — LttttTt  oa  HittoTy. 

■  Ballam,  Conn.  Hiat.— In  a  l^Ufj  to  Lord  Galwa;  (RoaTigiix), 
dated  Jannar;  97,  1AM,  when  the  aab;sct  wai  vnder  debate,  the  kiog 
eaja,  "  There  ii  a  epirit  of  ignorancx  and  malice  prevail!  bare  be;<md 
coooeption."  Io  the  Mme  commaDicatioa  be  ipeaki  of  a  ncnt  de- 
•ign  ti)  get  three  French  refT''')*')^  ■■><!  perhapa  Miennimt*!  drafooni, 
8«B[  over  to  Ireland,  to  be  kept  there ;  bat  eabaaqoentlr  he  pve  np  thii 
deiign.  And  he  alao  aajt  to  Lurd  Galwa;,  ia  another  lettar — "  It  la 
not  poeiiUe  to  be  more  leniiLI;  luached  than  I  am  at  tav  not  bring 
able  to  do  more  for  the  poor  refngee  olIlcetB  <(A«  Frtnek  Migutnttt) 
who  hava  anvMl  me  with  ao  Mocb  Mai  nnd  Udelit;.  I  an  afraid  the 
good  GtMt  will  pttwiah  the  intiotitade  of  tbie  sMion.  ANaredl;,  on  all 
Bdea  m;  pattenoe  »  pal  t«  tb«  trial.  I  an  pmg  to  breatba  n  Utile 
be;oad  mi,  >■  nrdar  tonoM  bn«4  h  mob  aa  imniMer"— TMol,  But. 
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down  the  room,  with  his  ejes  fixed  on  the  floor, 
then  itopped,  and,  glancing  wildly  around,  exclRim- 
ed,  ir  I  hiid  a  bod,  by  God  these  guardB  should 
not  quit  me!"  But,  thoogb  we  have  the  authority 
of  Buroet  to  prove  that  William,  in  Bpite  of  hii 
habitual  coolaesa  and  great  commaod  over  hia  pu- 
lionst  would  sometimes  betray  violent  feelings  in 
violent  and  indecorous  language,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  give  implicit  credit  to  this  tradition.  He, 
however,  made  no  furUier  effort  to  reiaio  the  for- 
eign troops;  nod  Dutch,  French  Huguenots,  aud 
all,  proceeded  to  HolloDd.  The  condition  of  the 
latter — the  exiles  for  conscience  and  religion — 
ought  to  have  made  the  deeper  impression,  as 
about  this  time  the  persecnted  Vaudois  or  Wnl- 
deuses  were  sgain  driven  out  of  Savoy  to  seeli  for 
refuge  and  a  home  smong  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany. 

The  tottering  Whig  ministry  was  now  assailed 
on  all  sides.  >*  And  it  is  certain,"  snys  Burnet, 
"  thnt  this  net  (an  act  lately  carried  by  Montague 
and  the  Whig  majority  for  establishing  a  new  East 
Ifidia  Con>pany),  together  with  the  inclinations 
which  those  of  the  Whigi  who  were  in  good  posts 
had  expressed  for  kee|dng  up  a  greater  laud  force, 
did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  reputation  they 
had  hitherto  maintained  of  being  good  patriots,  and 
was  made  use  of,  over  England,  by  the  Tories,  to 
disg^ce  both  the  king  and  them.  To  this  another 
rhnrge  of  a  high  nature  was  added — that  they 
robbed  the  public,  and  applied  much  of  the  money 
that  was  given  for  the  service  of  the  nation  both  to 
the  supporting  a  vast  expense  and  to  the  raising 
great  estates  to  themselves :  this  was  sensible  to 
the  people,  who  were  uneasy  under  heavy  taxes." 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  cooduct 
of  Admiral  Russell,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  and  both 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  treasnrer  of  the 
navy.  It  was  upon  this  personage  that  the  Com- 
mons made  their  first  attack,  charging  him  with 
keeping  large  sums  of  money  on  hand  for  his  own 
private  use,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  sea- 
men and  the  public  service.  The  accounts  were 
produced,  and  the  charges  seemed  pritnd  facie  well 
made  out.  It  appeared  that  there  remained  a  bel- 
apce  in  'the  earl's  hands  of  6C460,000  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  about  tlie  whole  of  this 
sum  was  then  in  course  of  payment.'  The  Com- 
mons forthwith  voted  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
complaining  of  delays  in  granting  eoovaye,  of  allow- 
ances improperly  made  to  officers,  dec.,  of  a  misap- 
plication of  the  public,  money,  of  many  new  and 
unnecessary  charges  introduced  into  the  navy;  and 
represeoting  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  ser- 
vice for  the  same  person  to  be  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
and  treasnrer  of  the  navy  at  the  same  time ;  that 
passing  of  accounts  without  regular  vouchers,  &c., 
was  of  dangerons  consequence  ;  and  that  they  must 
desire  his  majes^  to  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 

1  n«  itatod  thai  th*  balanca  in  band  wm  XiM.lM  lOt.  7rf.— bat  O'lt 
all  ID  caah— part  in  lalliN ;  that  ''tha  iMMajrdaa  for  wnf*a,aa»(Nintinf 
to  X889,K3  lt«.  wa*  than  pajiogoir;  and  that  £BO,m,  du  to 
lh»  jartU  (tha  talliet  Tor  trbtoh  ha  bad  Ja«  RMivad),  waaU  liluariaa 
ba  paid  u  aooo  aa  ihej  eunU  ba  fluamtcd  inta  caab."— JtsfpA. 


effectual  care  that  these  mismanage  meats  might 
be  prevented  for  the  future.  William  sent  a  short 
and  proper  answer ;  but  Orford  resigned,  quitting 
both  fleet  and  admtnilry,  "as  if  from  a  foresight  of 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  Tories  were  desirous 
of  getting  Sir  George  Rooke  pat  in  bis  place;  bat 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  a  nobleman  but  little  ac- 
qnuntfld  with  sea  affiiirs,  was  appfiinted,  aad  Priest- 
man,  one  of  the  junior  lords,  who  wne  removed 
at  the  same  time,  was  succeeded  bj  Lord  Haver- 
sham,  another  *«land  admiral,**  as  the  sailors  began 
to  call  the  admiralty  eoromisMoners.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  votes  of  the  House  that  the  naval 
forces  should  be  strictly  limited  to  15,000  seamen  ; 
and,  for  fear  the  king  might  augment  his  land  forces 
in  the  form  or  under  the  name  of  marines,  it  was 
specified  that  the  said  15,000  men  should  consist  of 
seamen  only.  For  the  several  demands  for  navy 
and  army,  disbanding,  &c.,  they  provided  by  ooa 
single  bill,  granting  ^1,484,015  U.  to  be  raised 
by  a  land<tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  popnd.  But 
in  the  same  net,  "  very  much  against  the  grvn  of 
the  court,"  a  cbiuse  was  attached  for  erapowering 
commissioners  "  to  take  iin  account  of  ihe  estates 
forfeited  in  Ireland  by  the  last  rebellion,  in  order  to 
their  being  applied  in  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land." William,  since  the  htst  time  these  Irish 
forfntores  were  the  subject  of  parliamentary  do- 
bate,  had  given  many  of  the  Irish  estates  to  his  fn- 
vorites,  contrary  to  his  promise  to  the  Houses, 
being  encouraged  thereto  by  the  long  silence,  and 
by  the  proposal  made  in  the  Commons  that  a  part 
of  the  property  should  be  left  to  the  disposnl  of  the 
crown.  Proceeding  on  their  priuciple  that  the 
Lords  could  not  alter  a  nwney  bill,  the  Commons 
further  named  in  the  bill  the  commissioners  for 
carrying  their  purpose  into  effect.  The  Lords,  who 
found  themselves  precluded  from  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  reluctantly  passed  it,  nioe  of  their 
number — being  a  mixture  of  Whigs  and  Tories— 
protesting  strongly  against  the  procedure : — "  First, 
because  the  clause  in  question  comprised  a  matter 
foreign  to.the  bill;  and,  secondly,  because  the  prac- 
tice of  tacking  clauses  of  this  nature  to  money  bills 
was  contrary  to  the  ancient  method  of  proceediug 
in  parliament,  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  debatt*. 
and  derogatory  to  the  privileges  of  the  House." 
William,  though  hurt  and  offended,  gave  the  bill 
the  royal  assent,  and  prorogued  parliament  on  the 
4th  of  May.  The  ministry  was  now  completely 
broken  up.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  had  sunk 
into  contempt  ever  since  the  discovery  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  old  East  India  Company,  was  now 
dismissed  from  die  presidency  of  the  council,  which 
was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Pemlwoke,  or  **Long 
Tom,"  as  he  was  called,  who  pretended  to  bn 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  nod  who  was  respected 
by  both  parties.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  re- 
signed, and  Lord  Jersey  was  put  in  his  place.  Sir 
John  Lowther,  now  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  had 
pushed  his  way  to  honors  and  riches  through  the 
patronage  of  Danby  and  the  Tories,  got  the  privy 
seal. 
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A  few  days  after  the  proro|;atioD  WUIiam  passed 
aver  to  HoUaod,  and  fixed  himself  at  his  quiet  re- 
treat at  Leo.  But  the  tniDquilli^  of  that  place 
eouid  Boiroely  extend  to  hie  own  mind ;  events 
vera  roUiag  oo  with  astoundiag  rapidity.  The 
treaty  of  Rysvick  aod  the  Partitioa  Treaty  were 
hoth  begmDiDg  t«  appear  of  bo  effect;  the  whole 
Spaoish  inherilaace  seemed  again  ioevitably  faltiog 
to  France  ;  andt  while  he  was  precluded  from  keep- 
iag  together  the  nadeas  of  ao  Eoftlish  army.  Louis 
was  incnaaiag  his  forces,  with  the  reeolatioa  of 
defendiog  with  his  sword  what  be  was  gaioing  by 
iatr^ue  mod  dipkmiaey.  But,  b^ore  proceeding  to 
the  great  eontiDeotal  qneation,  we  will  briefly  nar- 
rate erenta  end  cireamataDces  nearer  home  which 
iiDBMaaatmbly  increased  William*!  old  unpopularity 
ie  ScMtaod. 

The  ships,  meotiooed  as  being  already  at  sea  in 
ibe  hat  aesakw  of  parliaraeot  there,  were  five  stout 
ships  earryiflg  1200  men,  under  the  guidance  of 
Paterson,  who  had  sailed  from  Leith  Roads  on  the 
•2Gth  day  of  July  (1698).  That  extraordinary  pro- 
jector had  O^Dsported  the  ordinarily  cool  and  cal- 
cnbtiug  Scots  aJmoat  out  ctf  their  seoses.  From 
high  to  low,  all  his  couotiyiiien  were  visited  by  day- 
dreaou  of  suddea  and  eoormous  wealth,  by  visions 
ef  gold,  and  of  nothiag  but  gold.  The  new  com- 
paay,  which  iocluded  some  of  the  noblest  and  moat 
ioteUeetiial  of  the  Scottiah  natioa,  had  caused  the 
stoat  sbipa  to  be  bailt  in  Hollaad,  and  many  of  the 
aristocracy  had  embarked  their  younger  sous,  coo- 
fideut  that  they  wore  pattiog  them  od  the  sure 
mad  to  wealth  and  distkictioa.  Several  lords  de- 
Duded  their  estates  to  send  out  their  vassals  or  tea* 
aotry  ;  aud  many  officers  who  had  been  disbanded 
by  the  late  peace  had  ventured  their  persons  and 
ibeir  litUe  proper^.  The  whole  city  of  Ediuburgh 
poured  dowa  upon  Leith  to  witness  the  departure 
«f  the  taHoay,  aad  handreds  of  soldiers  aod  sailors, 
who  had  Mt  been  engaged,  and  for  whom  no  pro- 
visioa  was  made,  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  forcing  themselfes  ioto  the  ships.  Ten  dnya 
after  their  departure  the  Scottish  parliament  ooan- 
HDMuly  addressed  the  king,  begging  his  support  for 
ibe  eonpany,  which  still  would  not  doubt  of  the 
Tsfidity  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  letters  pateat 
which  bta  majesty  had  granted  it.  The  lord 
president.  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple.  brother  to  Lord 
Stair,  aod  the  lord  advocate.  Sir  Janiee  Stuart, 
jmntly  drew  op  memorials  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  defended  the  rights  of  the  company  upon  the 
priociplea  of  constitutiooal  and  international  law. 
Patersoo,  who  had  not  only  visiled  the  shores  of 
that  oouotry,  but  liad  also  been  acquainted  there 
with  Dampier,  Uie  tHieanieriog  captaio,  and  Lionel 
Wafer,  the  sni^eoo  to  the  bucaniers  (who  liad 
lived  many  months  among  the  native  lodiaos),  aod 
who  knew  mora  of  the  isthmtu  than  any  European, 
led  his  little  sqnadroa  strught  for  Darien.  In  the 
month  of  October  they  arrived  at  Childeo  Island,  a 
plaee  Guned  in  the  aonab  of  the  bncaniers.  It 
ban  beeo  said,  and  widi  some  reason,  seeing  what 
l«d  been  dMie  on  shorn  by  a  handful  of  English 
■Mimadan^  that  these  twelve  baodred  Inava  and 


hardy  men,  who  for  the  most  part  bad  been  trained 
to  arms  and  inured  to  the  fttiguea  and  dangers  of 
the  hte  war,  might,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed, 
have  marched  from  one  end  of  South  America  to 
the  other,  without  finding  any  Spanish  force  capa- 
ble of  Disposing  them.  Bnt  Paterson,  who  poid 
more  i-espect  to  treaties  of  pence  and  the  laws  of 
nations  than  bad  beeo  shown  by  the  Morgans, 
Sbarpes,  aod  Dantpiers,  quietly  lauded  nt  Acta,  in 
ft  convenient  harbor,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  was 
formed  by  a  long,  narrow  neck  of  land.  This  neck 
of  land  they  cut  through,  and  Itaving  thus  formed  a 
sort  of  island,  they  erected  upon  it  their  little  fort, 
which  they  christened  **New  St.  Andrew'Si"  or, 
according  to  other  aceouats,  "New  Edinburgh." 
Some  forty  or  fifty  guns  were  landed  from  the  ships 
and  planted  round  the  fort.  On  the  opponte  side 
of  the  commodious  bnrhor  there  was  a  mount- 
ain comuinnding  a  very  extensive  view  both  sea- 
ward and  landward,  and  here  they  erected  a  signal- 
house,  and  placed  in  it  a  corps  of  quick'Sigbted 
Highlanders  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any 
hostile  force.  The  first  public  act  of  the  infant 
Colony  was  a  declarattoo  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
of  rtUgioti  to  all  nations.  This  great  and  ennobling 
idea,  which  as  yet  had  not  beeo  acted  upon  by  any 
of  the  English  colonies  in  the  New  World,  with  the 
curious  exceptioo  of  that  of  Maryland,  planted  by 
the  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore,'  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  PstersDD,  who,  whatever  were  bis  birth 
and  education,'  possessed  an  enlighteoment  and 
liberality  really  extraordinary,  and  notioua  about 
commerce  aod  conscience  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  a  few  speculative  and  inoperative  philos- 
ophers.'  Acta,  or  New  St.  Andrew's,  was  admira- 

>  See  vol  lii ,  p.  SU.  Lord  Baliiaun*,  oTcograe,  wmU  not  aielnde 
petMiM  of  hi*  uwn  nlipim  fmm  bit  cdmj,  ux]  muviU  not  ban  been 
pemiued  lo  cxclvda  PrutwMnta;  ma  thai  ha  had  no  neunica  Iwt  to 
tolenie  both  nlipmu. 

>  Dali]-nple  ny*  thmt  PaCeiwn'i  biith  wu  ynknom ;  that  he  vm> 
brwl  to  tba  Srottidi  cbnrch,  bat,  haviaf  « tioleut  ptofwiMitr 
fureiffo  oanntriea.  ha  BUida  hi*  prtAniMi  ihe  tnMnnaU  of  Mnlginr 
it,  by  goiiif  ta  the  weMera  world  nsder  pntaaaa  of  cunvaiting  tba  In- 
diaoa ;  that  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Dampier  and  'Wafar,  and 
other  bocanMra ;  that  at  8m  hii  iateotiDD  waa  to  oOer  bit  plan  for  ■ 
Httlemant  on  the  itthmua  of  DariflD  tu  the  Eagtiab  pmraaiaBt;'  bnt, 
being  diacooraged,  ha  turDcd  bii  atiaiitioa  to  the  achem*  for  erecting 
the  Bank  ot  EDgland,  the  model  of  which  be  aanited  to  make ;  that  he 
afterward  propoard  hia  colon j  to  the  Dutch,  the  HambviBben,  aod  lb* 
Elector  uf  Braudenburr;  and  that,  on  rurmini  au  intimata  anqaaiat- 
anca  with  that  wiw  and  patriotic  Scot,  Flatcher  of  Saltnan,  ha  truat- 
ed  the  fate  of  bie  project  to  hia  own  oonDtryawn. 

■  Thi*  Mffnn  from  PatarMw'a  own  jmpan,  which  axiat  In  the  Ad- 
Tocataa'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  from  which  Dalrjrnpia  ha*  fnb- 
liahed  Boma  tarjr  ilrikiiig  eitraf  la.  Wn  qoote  the  foJIowing  pauagea 
aa  being  far  in  adrance  of  the  age  id  which  be  lived: — "The  tinia  and 
expenae  of  navigation  lo  China,  Japan,  tba  Spioe  lalaadi,  ami  the  far 
greaieat  part  of  tho  Eaat  Indiea,  wilt  ha  laaamed  Biota  than  half,  and 
Ibe  conaamptioo  of  Eon^an  oommodltiee  and  nannfaMnra*  win  aooa 
be  mm  than  doubled.  Trade  will  iocraaae  trade,  and  mootf  will  be- 
get aumey,  and  the  trading  world  abaU  need  no  more  to  want  work  fur 
their  hand*,  bot  will  ratber  want  hand*  for  their  work.  Tho*  thia 
dour  of  the  (08*,  aod  the  kej  of  tita  onivane,  with  an;  thing  of  a  rea- 
•ooabte  management,  willj  of  coo  rat.  enable  ita  proprietota  to  gin  lawa 
lu  both  ooeana,  and  to  b«ciime  arbitrator*  of  the  commercial  world,  with- 
out being  liable  to  the  fatigne*,  eipeuiei,  apJ  dangeri,  or  oontracting 
the  gnitt  aod  blood,  of  Aleaauder  and  Caaar.  In  all  oar  empire*  that 
hava  baas  aaj  thing  aai*ar*a),  the  eoMtnorm  have  baaa  obliged  to 
aeek  Mt  aad  contt  thair  conqaaii*  from  alhr ;  bttt  the  naivanal  force 
and  iafloenea  of  ihit  atlrvctive  magnat  ii  aoch  aa  can  mncfa  more  ef- 
(ectaalljr  hring  aaipira  home  to  ita  proprietnra'  door*.  Bat  fron  what 
hath  been  aaid  jroo  maj  eaaity  pami*a  that  tho  nature  of  theae  dia- 
cOTOrie*  iaaachaa  nH  to  baaagwaaiJ  bjaay  om  natlotiarpa(yla,wilh 
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bly  situated  od  tbe  oortbern  cosat  of  the  isthmos 
of  Darieo,  or  Paoain&i  sboat  midway  betweea 
Fortobello  and  Carthagena,  being  about  R(ty  leaguea 
diBtaot  from  either  town.  The  magnificent  natiinil 
harbor  was  caiMble  receiving  the  greateat  fleeta, 
and  was  defended  from  Btorma  by  nnmeraas  ialaods 
and  islets.  On  the  other  side  of  the  isthmDs  the 
little-frequ  anted  and  uuoccupied  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific w«>re  indented  with  bays  and  harbors  equally 
commodious  ;  but  tbe  land  communication  from  sea 
to  sen  lay  over  rough  and  lofty  moantaina,  and 
through  wild  foreata:  the  river  of  Snota  Maria, 
which  ran  ncroaa  a  great  part  of  tbe  isthmua  into 
tbe  South  Sen.  was  scarcely  navigable  by  canoes, 
except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  abort 
distaoces  :  there  was  almost  every  variety  of  natnrul 
difficulty  to  overcome ;  the  whole  Une  was  fitted  for 
ambuscades  and  liostile  surprises;  and*  if  the 
Spaniards  at  any  Ume  chose  to  move  from  tbe 
towns  of  Santa  Marin  or  Panama,  there  were  passes 
and  plaoea  where  five  hundred  men  might  have 
arrested  the  march  of  five  thousand.  In  the  year 
1660,  when  Dnmpier  and  bis  brother  bncaniers 
landed  at  Darien.  and  crossed  froiu  sen  to  sea,  in 
order  to  lanch  for  tbe  first  time  on  tbe  great  Pacific, 
und  to  pluDiler  tbe  town  of  Santa  Maris,  tbey  ex- 
perienced tremendous  difficultiea.  Though  carrying 
nothing  but  four  cnkea  of  bread  called  dough-boys, 
a  light  gun,  a  pistol,  and  a  hanger  each  man,  tbey 
were  four  days  before  thoy  gained  a  point  wlience 
the  river  of  Santa  Maria  was  navigable.  There 
some  of  them  embarked  in  caooes  fumisbed  by  the 
friendly  Indians,  hoping  to  glide  easily  down  the 
stream ;  but  this  mode  of  traveling,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  watw  and  oUier  impediineots,  was  as 
wearisome  as  marching  across  the  mountains  and 
woods;  and,  after  enduring  tremendous  fatigue,  it 
WAS  not  till  tbe  eighth  day  that  they  reached  a 
point  of  land  where  the  river,  being  joined  by  anoth- 
er stream,  become  broad  and  deep,  permitting  them 
to  glide,  in  deep  water  and  with  an  easy  current, 
down  to  the  Pacific'   And  here  was  one  of  Pater- 

esclnnontoothen;  norcmn  it  tbm  be  attempted  Without  evident  bannl 
and  rain,  u  wa  M-e  in  tbe  cum  of  Spein  eod  pMtugai,  who,  hj  tli*ir 
piohibiliiig  mj  other  people  la  tnde,  of  eo  nvrii  h  go  to,  or  dnell  in, 
tba  Indiii,  ha»a  nal  flnljr  ktt  that  trade  Ihejr  wan  sot  able  to  namtain, 
but  hawdepopolatad  and  rained  tbeireonntriea  therewith;  eo  that  tba 
Indiea  have  latber  conquered  Spaio  and  Fnrtpgal  than  thtj  have  cod- 
qqered  the  Indie* ;  for,  hy  tbeir  permitting  alltoguoutand  mine  to  come 
in,  they  have  DM  oaly  loat  tha  people  which  are  gone  to  tbeia  remoia 
and  Inxariaat  vegtaaa,  b«t  inch  aa  wnaiB  are  beeona  wbully  nnprof. 
itabla  and  good  for  aolhuif .  Tbae,  km  mlika  tba  caae  of  the  do^  in  lb* 
Table,  ihcij  hare  luet  their  own  ooODtriee,  and  jet  not  gotten  the  Indie*. 
Pe«ple  and  tbeir  induitry  are  the  true  nthei  of  a  prince  or  nation ; 
and,  in  reipact  to  then,  ell  other  Ibiagi  ate  but  inaginatj.  Tliii 
WW  wall  midenlMd  bj  the  paopla  of  Katae,  who,  contmrj  lo  the  mmx- 
in*  of  Spartn  and  Spain,  by  gHMnl  natnialiiatiaMa,  )ibnt]r  of  ran* 
ecieaee,  and  immnnitjr  of  govenmsnt.  far  mm  eflbetoally  and  adran- 
tepeouel)'  oonqaered  and  kept  the  worid  tbaa  erer  tbey  did,  or  peadWy 
eovid  bare  done,  by  the  aword.*' 

^  NarratiTa  by  Baail  Riiymea.— Bnraay*a  Diaenvaiiei  in  the  Soath 
Sea,  vol.  iv.— Danpler  bimieir  baa  girea  na  no  eeeovnt  at  thii  expe- 
dition; bat  hieVoyBiea  contain  a  narrative  oThii  return  oTer-land  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Allaatic  the  following  year.  "  Thoe,"  he  eoncludei, 
"  we  finiehed  our  joarney  from  the  South  Sea  to  the  North  in  Iwenij- 
tbrae  daya ;  in  which  tine,  by  my  ucoaDt,  we  haie  traveled  1 10  milei, 
on«aiDf  aome  very  hifh  nMantaine :  bot  our  common  march  wai  id  tbe 
vsltrya,  among  deep  and  dangeroni  rivere.  .  .  ,  Our  tint  landing-place 
on  the  eouth  ouaet  wee  very  dteaitTanlBgeoiiB,  for  wa  traveled  at  leaat 
fifty  milea  mora  than  wa  need  to  have  dnaa,  wnid  we  have  guoe  op 
ChMvonw  or  SaaU Maria HTOTiforUeltberaftbna  pbceaa  B«a 


son's  capital  miatakea;  for  he  had  concluded  that 
eai^oes  of  goods  landed  at  Acta,  or  New  St-  An- 
drew's, could  aaaily  be  transported  by  land  and 
river  carriage  from  sea  to  aea,  and  then  reshipped 
in  the  gulf  of  Panama  for  all  the  great  coantries  of 
the  East.  A  great  Eoropean  nation,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  war  with  Spain,  and  with  the  allies  to 
that  crown,  who  would  assuredly  have  been  called 
into  tbe  field  by  jealuosy  of  tbe  vast  advantage, 
might  have  overcome  alt  these  difficulties  in  time, 
and  with  tbe  outlay  of  enorraons  sums  of  money  ; 
but  sDchan  achievement  was  altogether  beyond  tbo 
force  of  such  a  company  as  Paterson  bad  been  able 
to  create. 

Altbongb  the  Spaniards  had  for  ages  pretended  no 
exclusive  right  to  all  those  parts  of  the  globe,  they 
luid,  properly  speaking,  no  possession  of  the  istb- 
muSi  which  was  scantily  occo|ned  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  win  were  constantly  wagiDg  war  against 
them ;  but  the  Spaniards  held  the  country  on  botk 
sides,  and  their  towns  of  Panama  and  Santa  Ma- 
ria atood  upon  one  of  the  edges  of  the  tsthmns. 
Dampier  and  bis  friends  seem  to  have  considered 
that  they  were  joatified,  as  allies  of  tbe  Mosquitoes, 
in  attacking  and  plunderiug  tbe  Spanish  towns;  and 
now  Fatei'son  and  his  companions  assumed  that 
these  todians  had  a  right  to  sell  or  otherwise  disposn 
of  parts  of  their  own  unconquered  territory;  and 
contracts  of  this  kind  were  made  with  the  cbieft  of 
tbe  savages,  one  of  whom  Dnmpier  had  decorated 
with  the  well-aouoding  title  of  King  of  Laceotn. 
sovereigo  ktrd  of  the  isthmus.  But,  even  in  tb» 
state  of  decrepitude  and  imbecility  into  which  tbo 
court  of  Spain  had  fallen,  it  was  scarcely  posoible 
to  expect  that  she  would  recognise  traosoctioos  anil 
principles  of  this  kind,  or  submit  to  have  such  n 
neighbor  as  the  Scottish  colony  in  the  midst  of  her 
American  empire.  A  writer  who  has  taken  Bom» 
paios  about  this  subject,  and  who  bad  accesa  to  all 
tbe  papers  of  the  Scottish  Company,'  seems  to  think 
that  a  free  passage  across  the  iatbmua  might  have 
been  (Stained  by  a  treaty,  and  the  payment  of  such 
tolla  or  transit  duties  as  the  King  of  Spain  might 
demand ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  tbe  Spaoisli 
court  would  on  no  account  have  entered  into  any 
such  treaty,  and  that  nothing  but  fon;e  of  arma 
could  have  opened  to  Scotland  or  England,  or  to  any 
other  country  whatsoever,  that  door  of  the  seas 
and  key  of  the  universe."  From  all  that  is  beforti 
ns  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  this  in- 
BUperMile  obstacle  on  Uie  part  of  Spain,  and  tho 
necessity  he  was  under  of  resiiectiog  tbe  general 
feeling  of  tbe  nations  of  Europe,  that  determiDed 
William  to  check,  discourage,  ant)  uprqot  Paterson's 
settlement.  But  several  writers  confidently  aflgnii 
that  the  pmyera  of  his  English  subjects  tradiog  with 
tbe  East,  and  the  Dutch  East  India  Compaoy,  had 
more  to  do  with  this  decision  than  any  cooaiderationa 
about  Spain  or  the  jus  publicum  of  Europe.  Theso 
influences,  however,  may  have  been  considerable  as 
secondary  agents.   Whatever  were  his  motives — 

nwy  paaa  from  aea  to  aea  in  thro*  tfayi'  time  with  eaee.  Tbe  Indiana 
can  do  it  in  a  day  and  a  half."— X*w  Veyf  Beaarf  f*a  VarU,  u,  SS. 
>  DafafRpfa.  ^  I 
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and  all  pofilienl  motWas  are  eoropIieBtad — William, 
as  aooa  a*  ha  knew  tba  real  iDteotioDB  o£  Pateraoo 
and  the  cempaDy,  directed  the  Elari  of  Seafield. 
aecratefj  of  alUe  for  Scotland,  to  inform  the  colo- 
niata  Chat,  **th»  paiticiibir  design  not  being  comma* 
okated  to  bia  majesty,"  he  must  delay  giving  them 
any  assistance  till  he  aboald  re.ceiv&  surer  ioforma- 
tioo.  Upon  this  the  compHoy  io  Scotlaod  notified 
to  Seaield  that  their  ships  had  reached  their  desti- 
nation OB  the  coast  of  Dsrien,  and  had  fiiirly  ob- 
tained, by  treaty  with  the  natires,  a  tract  of  country 
which  had  noTer  been  io  the  posaessioa  of  any  Eu- 
ropean power.  Bnt  the  king,  who  knew  better  bow 
ibe  Spaoiarda  interpreted  that  nwtter,sent  oat  orders 
to  Sir  William  Beeaton,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who, 
«ariy  in  the  month  oi  April,  1699,  or  about  seven 
aoatfaa  after  the  settlement  of  New  St.  Andrew's, 
■sued  a  proehmatbo  irapcuting  that  bis  majesty 
was  noc  informed  of  the  designs  of  the  Scots  io 
rsletioo  to  Darien;  that,  those  designs  being  coa- 
tnry  to  treaties  aobaisting  between  his  majesty  and 
his  allies,  all  bis  majesty's  subjects  in  those  parts 
were  finMdden  to  hold  any  correapoodeoce  with 
tfaose  coiooiats  Dpoo  any  pretense  whatsoeFer. 
Similar  proclamatious  were  issued  by  the  governors 
af  the  other  islands  possessed  by  the  Eoglieh;  aod 
it  was  to  these  West  India  islands  that  the  unfor- 
loBBte  eolooists  looked  for  supplies  of  provisiona, 
asstsUDce.  and  coAperatioo.  The  slowness  of  all 
Spaaiah  proceedings  had,  long  before  this,  passed 
iato  a  proverb;  yet  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
that  eoait  ahould  ooc  have  taken  notice  of  this  aflbir 
bafim  the  month  of  May,  when  th»  Marquis  de 
Canalea,  miniscer  resldantiaiy,  is  aud  to  have  first 
preaented  a  memorial  to  the  eoott  jo£  London,  re< 
nomtfatkig  in  the  strangest  terms  against  the 
Darien  settlement,  which  was  described  as  not 
u.erely  a  violatioa  of  frieodebip,  but  aa  so  actual 
rvptnra  of  the  altiaoce  aubsiating  between  the  two 
cTowna.  The  English  court  replied  by  prttduciag 
the  strict  orders  sent  out  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
a  moDth  before  the  preseotatioo  of  the  ambassador's 
meaaorial.*  Nor  were  those  orders  meant  for  a 
mere  faliod  to  Spain ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
ttrietly  execnted.io  the  West  Indies :  and,  io  coo- 
aeipiMice  of  them,  Patenon  and  his  followers  were 
sDoa  redncad  to  extreme  misery,  having  consnmed 
sba  provieioos  they  had  brought  whh  them,  and 
having  no  other  supplies  at  hand  than  the  very 

t  IMrynplF,  «ko  kotly  cmbnv««  the  hfjiotheM*  that  tha  Engliib 
■ad  Doich  irere  man  f»t»i  tobii  coiiDtryKimi  thanwera  tbe  Span- 
aui^  "aja.  "  thai  dnrins  tb«  «|mm  of  two  jaan,  while  the  BtfaUiah- 
«f  ihm  oAtBf  h»4  been  in  asitatiia,  Spain  had  ntmia  aa  am- 
pla  St  (o  Eaglaad  or  Scatland  agaioil  it  (M  Spai*  could  not  eowtplain 
ir/MV  ak«  bmew  wttn  MU  calomg  mu  M  it  plmled) ;  that  tha  Darien 
■  II  Til,  or  tlM  MmI  of  lh«  eomfutj,  «««  svarred  In  tiMir  i»pen 
>kic:h  M»  is  tb*  AdrocatM'  Uinrj)  that  tkt  rigkt  ^  IM  etmpamg 
»«>  ^kmttd  htfare  tht  timg,  m  prtttiie*  ef  Ikt  Spaaitk  mmhmttador, 
tr/arc  (Ic  coteajr  Uft  Seotlamd."  Bat  DalrympI*  duea  not  pnidiicn  bia 
bam  tt>  AdMataa'  Ubtmrj  ;  ud  tba  staUMU  ia  ao  iM»d- 
.tM  a«  t«  Mqnin  ftt  noia  aapfMrt  tlwB  tha  avtnMDt  of  n  lut-haadad, 
tiramwag,  •stkoaiaatjc  bodj  corpoma  likt  tha  company.  CoDtinninc 
mmm  horn  a(  aifOMnt,  Palrympla  laya,  "Bui  now,  oa  lha  3d  of 
Hay*  ItSI^  iW  ainlaailiii  pmaatad  a  tacmoaial  to  tha  king. ...  It 
wm  nmUm*i  ikM  Ibia  bmmwI  pracaMled  mon  Iron  tb«  aofgaaliMi 
<f  IM  Prg'^*'  and  Daleh  auntatan  than  (tan  hia  own  eeut,  bacnaaa 
ft  WM  li^miT  that  IW  sfdam  to  Iba  En|liA  gtmnwra  wan  daisd 
I  ito  ■rsHfisl  of  tha  S^uiah  ambsindBT."— ifwwir*. 


scanty  ones  afforded  by  the  fannting  and  fishing  of 
tbB  poor  Mosqaito  Indiaos.  Bad  ff>od  soon  pro- 
daeed  disease;  the  climate  assisted  io  these  rav- 
ages ;  the  hardy  monntaineen  of  Scotlaod  perished 
by  dozens  a-day;  and  at  Inst,  when  the  sad  -residae, 
despairing  of  succor  from  their  native  country,  took 
to  their  ships,  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred  men 
with  health  and  strength  enough  to  work  tbem.  It 
is  said  that  the  last  man  to  embark  was  Paterson. 
The  Scottish  Company,  after  the  presentaUoQ  of  the 
Spanish  ambaasador's  memorial  and  the  prodnctiou 
of  William's  rigid  ioBtructionB  to  hia  governors,  bot 
before  any  news  reached  tbem  of  Paterson 'a  having 
left  that  fittal  isthmus,  sent  out  another  colony  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  men  to  support  an 
establishment  which  no  longer  existed.  Bnt  this 
time  their  vessels,  prepared  in  a  hurty,  were  not 
stout  ships :  one  of  them  was  lost  at  sea,  and  an- 
other was  injured  by  fire,  and  wrecked  on  the 
Spanish  Main.  And  those  of  the  passeogers  that, 
reached  their  destination,  instead  of  welcoming 
coontiymen  and  friends,  found  n<^>ody  bot  a  few 
wild  Indians — a  desert  and  a  waste  where  they  had 
expected  to  see  R  thriving  little  town.  As  if  to  over- 
set at  once  Pittersoa's  beautiful  scheme  of  universal 
toleration,  and  as  if  to  throw  burniog  torches  into 
tbe  abounding  materials  of  inSainmsble  matter,  the 
General  Assembly  ^f  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  sent 
oat  four  fiery  Presbyterian  mioistera,  with  orders 
"  to  take  chKrge  of  the  souls  of  tbe  colony,  and  to 
erect  a  presbytery,  with  a  moderator,  clerk,  and 
record  of  proceedings;  to  appoint  ruling  elders, 
deaeooB*  overseers  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  assistants  iu  the  exercise  of  ehnrch  discipline 
and  government,  and  to  hold  regular  kirk  sessnns." 
Such  an  authority  as  this  was  not  only  inconsistent 
with  Peterson's  plan,  but  also  extremely  odious  to 
many  of  the  gentlemen  coloaiats.  who  neither  were 
Presbyterians,  nor  wished  to  become  so.  Shunned 
by  this  superior  class,  the  four  preachers  fastened 
upon  the  adventurers  of  inferior  rank,  and  soon  sowed 
both  spiritual  and  political  divisions  in  New  St.  An- 
drew's. At  the  same  time  they  almost  put  a  stop  to 
the  indispensable  labors  of  the  colonists,  by  requiring 
their  almost  constant  attendance  at  kirk  and  prayers.' 

>  "Tbflj  aihauatad  the  ipittta  at  tba  pct^e  by  re^irinf  tbair  at-  ' 
teodanoe  at  lermon  four  or  fi«e  bauri  at  a  iireieh,  rtlitftiig  tath  otkrr 
ty  preKkiag  allcmaltif,  tut  oUeKimg  ao  rrlitf  to  tknr  Aearcrj.  The 
employment  of  one  of  the  dajri  HI  atide  for  religiooa  amerciae,  whieb 
wai  a  Wedneadar,  the;  dirided  iato  throe  part*— thaulugiviiig,  homil- 
iation,  ud  lapplicatioo,  in  which  three  miiiiiten  followed  rach  other 
And,  aa  tbe  (errice  of  the  chairh  of  Scotland  cooaitte  of  a  leoture, 
with  a  comment,  a  aemoa.  two  prnyeia,  three  p~'T"[  and  a  bleating, 
the  work  nf  that  dajr,  npon  an  average  uf  the  leugtb  of  the  aenice  ol 
that  age,  could  not  take  qp  leat  thaii  twelve  houn ;  iirinff  tihUh  ipaci 
of  liaw  the  eoUmf  w<u  eolUeled  «md  ktpt  c/om  logttktr  in  UU  giarir 
nttm,  wkUk  mma  vfd  at  c  dmnk,  in  « trapfaal  tUmati,  mmi  in  a  fici^ 
Mama.  Tbey  preaented  a  paper  to  lha  council,  and  aada  it  public, 
requiring  tbem  to  aet  aaide  a  day  fur  a  aolemn  faating  and  hnmiliatton, 
and  oontaanios  their  reaaoui  for  the  reiiuiiiiton,  in  which,  nnder  yn- 
tanaa  of  asunaniing  tha  aina  of  tha  people,  thej  poared  nbana  en 
tbair  nkra.  Thejp  dasiped  Uie  conmia  of  tha  people,  I9  aoatinnally 
preaentiaf  hell  to  them  aa  the  tcminatirai  of  life  to  moat  aMu,  bacaue 
uioat  men  are  ainneis.  Carrying  tbe  Preibylerian  doctriua  of  predea* 
tinatioD  to  eitremea,  tbey  atoppad  all  eurtioni  by  ihawuif  that  Ibe 
oanaeqneitee  uf  tbem  depended  nut  on  tbnae  by  whna  tbey  waM  amda. 
Hwy  eoBvettad  tlia  twmberieaa  aecidenta  to  which  aoUiai*  and  aaa- 
man  nre  aspoaed  into  iMnadinti  Jndgnanta  of  Ood  agninat  their  riaa." 
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Whea  this  second  colooy  had  beeo  about  three 
montha  on  the  .isthinua  it  waa  joined  by  Captain 
Campbell,  of  Fioab,  with  a  eompaoy  of  his  own 
tenaotry,  chiefly  mea  whom  be  had  comniRaded  in 
the  wars  in  Flaodera,  and  who  were  glad  to  follow 
their  old  officer  and  landlord  in  a  ahip  of  his  own. 
On  hla  arrival  at  New  St.  Andrew's,  Captain  Camp- 
bell lenrRQd  that'n  Spanish  force  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  men.  brought  from  the  opposite  const  of  the 
South  Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubucantee,  not  far 
from  the  colony,  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  eleven  snil,  in  order  to  a  joint  attack  by 
land  and  sen.  Campbell,  who  obtained  tbe  chief 
command  on  acconot  of  his  repntstion  as  an  officer, 
and  of  his  high  birth,  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  fiill  upon  the  troops  before  the 
ahipa  should  come  up;  and,  aecordinglyi  on  tbe 
second  day  after  his' arrival  he  marched  briakly 
upon  TnbttCflotee  with  two  hundred  men,  stormed 
the  camp  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  acauered  the 
Spanish  force  with  coniiderable  alenghter.  In  a 
military  point  of  view  this  waa  tbe  best  thing  he 
could  have  done;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
making  the  Scots  tbe  aggressors,  and  beginning  a 
war,  not  only  without  a  commission  from,  but  sgninst 
the  positive  orders  of,  his  sovereign.  Campbell  re- 
turned safely  and  triumphantly  to  New  St.  Andrew's ; 
but  during  hia  shoit  absence  the  Spanish  squadron 
had  come  op,  their  ships  of  war  and  transports  were 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  troops  Vere  land- 
ed, and  positions  were  taken  up  which  cut  olT  tbe 
ixtmmuoicatioo  of  the  Scots,  and  soon  hemmed  them 
•in  witiiin  theirfrail,  faaatily-coaatructod  fortifioations. 
Yet,  in  tbia  deapemt«  ntoation,  without  hope  of  help 
or  proTieiooB,  Campbell  defended  tbe  place  for  near- 
ly tix  weeks,  and  then  tbe  garrison  capitulated  upon 
honorable  terms.  Campbell  got  to  his  ships,  sailed 
away  to  New  York,  and  thence  made  his  way  back 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was  received  as  a  hero ;  but 
nearly  nil  the  rest  of  the  officers  were  dead  before 
the  capitulation.  The  survivors,  whom  Campbell 
bad  left  behind,  were  embarked  by  tbe  Spaniards 
in  one  of  their  ships  called  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  but 
they  were  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  their 
anchor  without  aseistaoce.  The  Spaniards  behaved 
humanely,  but  the  governors  of  tbe  English  posses- 
sions where  they  were  obliged  to  touch  treated 
them  like  fhloos  and  outcasts;  and,  in  the  end,  be- 
tween war,  shipwreck,  and  disease,  only  thirty  of 
these  unfortunate  adventurers  ever  saw  Scotland 
again.  Of  tbe  four  Presbyterian  preachers,  how- 
ever, three  survived  and  returned  to  explain  tbia 
wrath  of  God  to  their  countrymen.  These  minis- 
ters had  quitted  the  settlement  before  the  Spaniards 
noarched  to  Httack  it,  and,  to  excuse  their  deserting 
the  poet  of  difficulty  and  danger,  they  wrote  letters 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  throwing  the 
blame  on  the  colonists,  whom  they  described  as  an 
accursed  crew,  worse  than  the  people  of  Sodom, 
running  their  way  to  hell  and  eternal  judgment,  till 
they  should  bo  ripe  for  the  sickle  of  tbe  wnith  of 
God.  One  of  these  indecent  rnilers  and  most  un- 
christian zealots  subsequeatiy  published,  in  Scotland, 
a  sort  of  history  of  the  colony,  in  which  be  exulted 


I  over  the  snfferings  of  bis  countrymen,  whose  great- 
est crime  in  his  eyes  probaUy  was  a  dislike  to  the 
intftlerance  and  gloomier  tenets  of  Calvin,  nnd  a 
fondness  for  liber^  of  conscience.  He  calb  the 
four  ministers,  including,  of  course,  himself,  ••God's 
jewels,"  and  he  assures  his  readers  that,  when  the 
last  of  the  four  was. got  out  of  that  damnable  place 
by  a  kind  of  miracle,  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire, 
then  perdition  fell  upon  it — "as  when  once  Lot  was 
got  ont  of  Sodom  into  Zcmr,  then,  wilhont  any  long- 
er delay,  the  Lord  rained  destruction  from  heaven 
upon  those  cities  of  iniquity."  Poor  Pnterson,  who 
had  gone  homeward  on  tbe  ruin  of  the  first  colony. 
>' looking  moro  like  a  skeleton  than  a  man."  went 
mad  on  his  passage ;  but  be  recovered  both  in  mind 
and  body,  and,  still  ardent  and  confident  of  success, 
be  presented  a  new  plan,  according  to  which  Eng- 
land was  to  share  with  Scotland  tbe  dominion  of  Iho 
isthmus,  and  a  new  joint-stock  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling was  to  be  raised,  one  fifth  part  to  belong  to 
Scotland,  and  the  other  four  fifths  to  England.  He 
survived  many  years  in  neglect  and  poverty — haunt- 
ed, if  he  were  a  man  of  feeling,  4iy  tbe  recollection 
of  the  hundreds  of  hia  countrymen  whom  he  had 
unwittingly  led  to  destruction.* 

In  the  month  of  September,  while  the  connpany 
in  Scotland  only  npprehended,  but  did  not  know, 
the  conclusion  of  the  tragical  drama  in  Darien,  they 
transmitted  an  address  or  petition  to  Williaro,  com- 
plaining of  tbe  injnries  they  had  ah«ady  received, 
and  the  mischiefs  they  had  to  apprehend  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  beseeching  bis  majesty's  favor  aod 
protection.  To  this  an  evasive  answer  waa  return- 
ed; and  thereupon  the  Scottish  company  rerooo- 
Btmted  in  strong  terms,  averring  "that  tb^  were 
not  within  the  pale  of  tbe  royal  protection;"  cono- 
plaioing  of  the  proclamationa  which  bad  been  issued 
to  the  governors  of  the  West  India  ptantatioos,  and 
which  had  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  to 
the  company ;  and  entreating  that  bis  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  take  off  the  force  nnd  effect  of  those 
proclamations,  and  allow  his  parliament  of  Scotland 
to  meet  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  in  order  that 
be  might  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  in  such  a  weighty  and  general 
concern.  Lord  Seafield,  the  secretary,  replied,  for 
William,  that  hia  majesty  much  regretted  the  loss 
which  the  kingdom  and  company  bad  latdy  sus- 
tained ;  that  .Ms  majesty  would,  upon  all  occasione, 
protect  and  encourage  the  trade  of  Scotland ;  and 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  com- 
merce with  tbe  English  f^antatioos  as  formerly : 
bat,  as  for  the  parliament,  it  was  adjourned  till  the 
month  of  March ;  yet  he  would  cause  it  to  meet 
when  he  judged  that  the  good  of  the  nation  required 
it.  This  answer  was,  of  course,  very  nnsatisfiicto- 
ry;  the  national  ferment  grew  and  spread  on  all 
sides ;  and,  when  news  arrived  of  the  attack  and 
surrender  of  New  St.  Andrew's,  of  the  har&h  treat- 
ment received  by  the  Scottish  fugitives  at  the  hands 

■  Dkliynph.  Mcmoin.  Thii  writer  mIiI*,  "AfWr  lb*  mataa  of  tha 
twft  kingdom  PbUiwib  olaiaMd  npanliottof  h»  Iomm  from  ib»M|iiiv- 
*l«Bl  moa«7  givMi  bj  Eniflani]  In  llie  Dmrien  ConiMiijr,  bat  |iit  wAh* 
inf ;  b«oanM  »  grant  to  hlni  ftom  a  pvMic  fmd  wonlil  hm  boan  va\y 
an  act  of  tannaaitj,  nut  a  poliikal  jiA.'* 
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of  the  Engliflh  aathoritieB  in  tbe  Weat  Indiea,  of  a 
namb«r  of  Scottish  eobjects  being  detained  prison- 
ers at  Cartbagena,  and  of  the  heart-breaking  fate  of 
Dearly  efery  iadividual  that  bad  been  concerned  in 
ibe  Darien  colony,  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  ex- 
cited Blroost  to  a  state  of  madness,  and  nothing  lesa 
iru  talked  of  than  a  war  with  England,  and  a  dec- 
UratioD  that  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  forfeited 
W  William's  coadoct  in  this  business.  And,  iodeed, 
ibat  coodnct  aeeraa  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  excuse 
It  palliatioo.  It  is  represented  that  some  of  the 
Sfottiah  ministers  koowingly  deceived  him ;  that 
ihe  extravagantly  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters of  the  plan — and  among  these  were  men  of 
the  highest  rank,  most  trusted  by  William — inaert- 
ed  ID  tbe  parliamentary  acts  more  than  they  were 
lulborized  to  do;  that  the  royal  assent  to  these  acts 
and  tbe  letters  patent  were  got  from  the  king  in  a 
hurry;  and  that  the  most  important  of  the  signa- 
lores  was  actaaHy  affixed  in  the  trenches  before 
Namur,  when  William's  attention  was  absorbed  by 
tbe  operations  of  the  most  important  siege  he  had 
»«r  undertaken.  But,  after  alt  this,  there  was  time 
lo  come  forward,  frankly  and  openly,  and  stop  the 
l^ul  expedition;  and  when  tbe  orders  were  sent 
out  to  tbe  English  governors  in  the  West  Indies — 
orders  which  went  to  famish  and  destroy  hundreds 
of  brave  men,  who.  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
Fieved  that  they  were  acting  under  the  sanction  of 
ibeir  king  and  parliament — and  still  more  when  his 
majesty  diHclaimed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  any 
participation  iu  tbe  acbeme — assuredly  the  leaat  that 
oosbt  to  have  been  done,  in  juatice  or  humanity, 
vu  to  have  dispatched  a  convoy  to  bring  tbe  un- 
bsppy  colonists  and  the  wreck  of  their  property 
tafely  home.  It  may  be  more  than  probable  that 
tbe  li^Dglish  parliament,  in  their  jealousy  of  tbe  Scots 
ud  in  their  desire  to  thwart  the  king  ia  all  things, 
Would  have  opposed  any  such  merciful  expedition ; 
i>oi  William  might  have  taken  so  much  upon  bim- 
Mlf  by  right  of  his  prerogative  ;  but  this  he  did  not 
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do,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  suggested  any 
such  measure  either  to  the  parliament  or  to  his  min- 
isters. 

Part  of  this  Scottish  storm  did  not  burst  over  fats 
head  till  after  William's  return  from  the  continent; 
but  his  summer  retreat  at  Loo  was  disturbed  and 
made  stormy  by  other  elements.  The  Partition 
Treaty — apparently  by  France,  the  first  projector 
of  it — was  made  known  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
where  it  excited  feelings  favorable  to  Louis  and  a 
most  intense  hatred  against  William.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  (1698),  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  party,  Charles  II.,  who  considered  himself 
authorized  to  dispose  by  will,  and  without  any  con- 
seat  of  the  Cortes,  of  nations  and  of  many  milliona 
of  people  of  different  races  and  interests,  whom  he 
had  never  been  able  to  gevern,  executed  n  testa- 
ment in  which  he  called  the  youn^  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  (one  of  the  parties  provided  for  in  the 
Partition  Treaty)  to  the  universol  succession  of  tbe 
Spanish  monarchy,  appointing  his  father,  the  Elect- 
or of  Bavaria,  sole  regent  during  the  boy's  minority. 
The  wretched  Charles,  who  had  scarcely  known  a 
day's  health  from  his  infancy  upward,  and  who  now, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  looked  like 
a  man  of  seventy,  ascended  his  dishonored  throue, 
and  annonnced  this  nomination  of  the  young  Bava- 
rian to  the  counselors  of  state  and  presidents  of  the 
supreme  tribunals  of  Spain,  informing  them  that 
his  choice  of  a  successor  had  been  guided  solely  by 
motives  of  conscience  and  justice,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  most  learned  and  upright  men  in  his  king- 
dom. The  French  ambassador  complained  and  pro- 
tested ;  but  the  Count  of  Oropesa  reminded  him 
that  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  marriage,  hnd  consented 
to  tbe  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  crowns  made  by 
his  queen,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  and  that 
hence  the  right  bad  passed  to  Maria  Theresa's 
younger  sister,  the  Infanta  Margarita,  grandmother 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Bavuria,  who  had  never 
been  bound  to  make  any  such  renunciation  of  the 
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Spaniflh  succeflsion.^  Bift  the  youog  BovariaD  bad 
^eeo  scarcely  named  io  the  will  and  declaratioQ 
when  he  suddenly  fell  sick  and  died,  id  the  eighth 
yesr  of  his  age.  The  bereaved  ftitber,  the  elector, 
who  had  been  indulgieg  m  the  most  brilliaot  pros- 
pects for  himself  and  family,  suspected  that  his  boq 
imd  beee  carried  off  by  poison,  and,  in  his  agony, 
be  charged  the  French  king  with  the  diabolical  act.' 
But,  as  the  young  prince  had  been  equally  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  pretensions  of  his  grandfather,  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  or  to  his  scheme  of  devolving  his 
own  claims  to  the  successioD  upon  hia  second  son, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  it  was  reported  and  believed 
in  Francd  that  the  young  Bavarian  had  perished  in 
coasequence  of  means  employed  by  the  Austrian 
cabinet.'  This  unexpected  death  not  only  render- 
ed nugatory  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  which  had 
cost  William  so  much  pains  and  ao  much  obloquy, 
but  also,  and  in  various  ways,  favored  the  plans  of 
Louis.  From  this  moment,  indeed,  it  was  a  strug- 
gle lof  inlJ-igue,  deception,  bribery,  and  corruption 
between  France  and  Austria — a  sort  of  straggle  in 
which  the  French  have  generally  defeated  all  an- 
tagonists. Neither  party  had  any  conscience,  any 
bowels,  any  the  slightest  visitations  of  compassion 
for  the  dying  Charles,  whose  last  days  they  ren- 
dered terrible  as  the  life  of  the  damned,  and  whose 
death  they  hastened,  not  so  rapidly  (there  would 
have  been^ mercy  in  that!),  but  as  surely,  as  if  they 
had  hired  assassina  to  drive  a  dagger  through  his 
heart.  'William  must  have  been  miaerably  served 
by  hia  diplomatic  agents  at  Madrid,  else  he  mast 
luve  known  what  was  going,  on  the|-e,  and  that 
knowledge  would  have  prevented  him  from  eugag- 
iog  with  the  insidious  Louis  in  a  new  Partition 
Treaty,  for  which  the  French,  pretty  sure  of  their 
game  by  other  cards,  pretended  a  great  earnest- 
ness as  Boon  as  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  prince 
was  known.  And  this  time  the  emperor,  apparent- 
ly fearing  the  result  of  the  struggle  going  on  at 
Madrid,  was  fain  to  lower  hia  pretensions  and  to 
correspond  with  the  negotiators  who  met  r6und 
William.  Portland,  and  De  Tallard,  at  Loo.  But 
these  negotiations,  like  the  preceding  ones,  were 
aeon  made  known  to  the  Spanish  court.  The  dy< 
ing  king  had  still  spirit  enough  left  to  remonstrate, 
ID  strong  terma,  against  these  acandalona  negoUa- 
Ckuia,  in  a  memotid  iveiented  to  the  £Dgliah  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  and  to  eider  the  Spaalah  am- 
bassador at  Loqdon  to  present  a  atill  more  stirring 
docaraeot  to  the  ceaacil  of  regency,  or  lords  jus- 
tices, who  mattHged  affiiirs  daring  William's  ab- 
sence. In  this  second  memorinl,  the  Spaniard, 
afler  appealing  U)  the  jnatioe  and  honor  of  the  £o- 
2;ltBh  nation,  added,  insolently  enough,  *'  If  these 
proceedings,  these  macbioations  and  projects,  are 
not  speedily  put  a  stop  to,  we  shall,  without  doubt, 
See  a  dire  and  universal  war  over  alt  Europe,  diffi* 

>  Doulop,  Memoin  of  Spain  during  tbe  nigni  of  Fhilip  TV.  and 
Qhwlas  1I<  At  Klreidy  mentioned,  her  dangtiiar,  tho  mother  or  lh» 
dtotinl  prince,  iutS  been  forced  by  her  awn  hther,  the  Enpenv  Leo- 
pold, to  nDannce  bar  claim  to  tho  SpaaiiH  incceMioB  npon  her  ntr- 
riege  wilh  the  Elector  of  BaTarii ;  but  the  act  had  tkot  been  Mcofnissd, 
and  wu  not  coMidered  valid  in  Spain. 

'  ■  Uamoina  de  Torcj.  '  *  lUnoiivi  de  St.  Simnt, 


cuh  to  stop  when  wished,  and  most  sensible  aad 
prejudicial  to  the  English  nation,  which  hia  newly 
tried  and  felt  what  innovaUons  and  the  last  war  had, 
cost  them ;"  and  he  farther  declared  that  the  am- 
bassador extraordinary  of  Spain  would  manifest  to 
the  parliameet,  when  it  should  assemble,  the  just 
resentroeot  which  he  now  expressed.    When  this 
memorial  was  transmitted  to  Loo,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador was  informed  by  Secretary  Vernon  that 
hia  master  found  its  contents  so  insolent  and  sedi- 
tious that  he  must  order  him  to  quit  his  dominions 
within  eighteen  days.    At  the  same  timo  orders 
were  dispatched  to  Madrid,  commanding  Mr.  Stan- 
hope to  cease  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  that 
court,  and  return  home.    All  this  was  sure  gain  to 
France,  aud  it  encouraged  the  shallow-headed  Ans- 
triaos,  who  neither  knew  how  to  gain  or  bow  to 
resign  their  point,  to  complain  of  the  insolence  of 
England  and  Holland  in  presuming  to  divide  and 
parcel  out  the  monarchy  of  Spain.    When  M. 
Hop,  or  Hope,  the  Dutch  minister  at  Vienna,  com- 
plained of  the  memorial  presented  by  the  Spanish 
embassador  at  London,  as  gross  and  insolent,  par- 
ticularly in  its  appeal  from  the  sovereign  to  his  sub- 
jects in  parliament,  the  Spanish  minister  there, 
who  was  present,  said,  gravely,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  regard  in  the  same  light  with  the  sub- 
jects of  other  kings  the  English  people,  who  had 
dethroned  one  king  and  elected  another — who  had 
even  put  a  third  king  to  death,  and  who  had  openly 
acted  io  defiance  of  the  wiU  of  the  present  sover- 
eign, alluding  here  to  the  afihir  of  Darien.  There 
was,  indeed,  this  great  differenoe  between  the  sub- 
jecta  of  Enf^and  and  those  of  Spain :  the  former 
cut  off  one  king's  head,  and  bad  driven  oat  another ; 
the  latter  had  stood  by  and  seen  their  kings,  inquis- 
itors, and  despotic  ministers  put  to  a  sort  of  linger- 
ing death  a  noble  kingdom,  and  drive  out  the  vir- 
tues and  energies,  the  industry  and  genius,  of  a 
most  capable  and  natumlly  high-spirited  people. 

WilliRm  himself  returned  home  on  the  18th  of 
October,  to  iind  a  dispirited  and  breaking  ministry. 
Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  re- 
signed, and  Lord  Taokerville,  better  known  under 
bis  former  title  of  Lord  Grey  of  Werit,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  one  Smith,  another  of 
the  commissioners,  being  made  chaDcellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Of  the  real  Whigs,  not  one  remained 
at  his  post  except  Lord  Somers,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  induced  to 
accept  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  previously 
held  by  Sunderland — a  household  appointment,  but 
one  which  had  never  been  filled  in  this  reign  except 
by  an  individual  ia  possession  of  great  influence  and 
authority  in  council.  On  the  16th  of  November, 
William  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech  in  which  every  expression  was  carefully 
avoided  that  might  give  any  cause  of  ofTease.  But 
he  used  the  words — "  Since  our  aims  are  wholly 
for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  with 
one  another;  which  will  not  MU  by  Ood*s  bleasing, 
to  make  me  a  happy  kiog^  and  yon  a  great  and 
flonrishiog  people."  And  the  Commons  caught 
angrily  at  these  words,  as  if  by  recommending  this 
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matoal  confideace  he  meant  to  imply  that  they  bad 
been  deficieat  toward  him  in  this  respect;  and  io 
their  address  they  stated  this  captious  feeling  with 
rery  little  periphrasis.  "  We  do  esteem  it,'"  said 
they,  •*oar  greatest  misfortune,  that,  after  having 
w  amply  |»rarided  for  the  secarity  of  year  majesty 
and  your  goTemraent,  both  by  sea  and  land,  any 
jealoasy  or  dutrnit  hath  been  raised  of  our  duty 
and  •ffeetioDi  to  ymr  aacred  majeaty :  and  we  beg 
toare  hambly  to  represent,  that  it  will  greatly  con- 
dace  to  the  continuing  and  establishing  an  entire 
coo6denc«  between  your  majesty  and  your  parlia' 
meot,  that  yoa  will  be  pleased  to  show  marks  of 
jour  high  disfrfearare  toward  all  such  pei'sons  aa 
bave  or  shall  presume  to  misrepresent  our  proceed- 
ings to  yonr  majesty."  William,  who  must  have 
seen  that  they  were  iu  a  humor  to  quarrel  about 
straws,  coolly  replied,  that  no  person  had  ever  dared 
to  misrepresent  to  him  the  proceedings  of  either 
House,  EUid  that,  if  any  aach  calumnies  should  be 
attempted,  they  would  not  only  &il  of  success  with 
him,  bat  the  aathora  of  them  would  be  treated  as 
hb  worst  enemies. 

The  Tories  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  drive 
Lord  Somen  from  faia  almost  aolitary  post,  and, 
•*  after  much  casting  about,"  they  accused  the  lord 
high  chanceHor  of  bblng  a  |nrate  on  the  high  seaa ! 
If  it  bad  been  a  few  ages  earlier,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  accosed  him  of  witchcraft  and  dealing  with 
the  deTii.  Some  short  time  before,  upon  represen- 
tations made  to  the  king  by  Lord  Betlamont,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Yorli,  that  the  American  consta  and 
islands  were  sorely  infested  by  corsairs,  William 
had  countenanced  a  scheme  for  fitting  out  a  ship  of 
War  by  private  subscription,  to  be  sent  to  look  after 
those  marsaders.  There  was  nothing  illegal  or 
even  irregalar  in  this  letter  of  marque  :  Somers,  the 
chancellor ;  the  £ari  of  Orford,  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miratty;  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury;  Lord  Romney, 
and  oUien  cootsriboted  to  t^e  fhnd  \*-  and  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Lord  Bellaraont,  Captain  Kydd, 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  but 
long  a  resident  of  New  York,  in  America,  and  a 
very  able  sailor,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  "  Adventure  Gallpy,"  which  was  well  manned, 
and  armed  with  thirty  guns.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  letter  of  marque  giveo  to  the  privateers,  the 
captain  was  furnished  with  a  warrant  under  the 
great  Ktd,  authorizing  him  to  make  war  upon  and 
destroy  the  pirates,*  Sec. ;  but  the  choice  of  the 
commander  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  a  very 
mtferial  respect ;  for  Kydd,  who  had  probably  been 
a  bncanier  before,  turned  downright  pirate  as  soon 
as  be  got  into  the  American  seas.  This  was  re- 
versing the  case  of  Captain  Morgan,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  who  was  proclaimed  to  be  hanged  as  a 
(wate  first,  and  knighted  and  made  governor  of 

1  A  Untb  af  dM  prollta  madt  npon  prim,  Ac,  wu  rewned  tar  th« 
onMrn,  M  wnl  when  priratMit  wefa  oommiutoneil. 

■  Tba  ooMiauHicM  or  latter  of  marque  rrom  the  adniirftltr,  dftted 
JaMMiy  SOlk,  IMS,  MthociMd  Kjdd  to  met  sgminit  the  Ptench,  with 
wha«  wa  «m  ikra  at  tiftm  war ;  the  eunaiaMin  BDdar  tha  pmat 
Ml  uthoriieJ  biM  la  maki  war  on  cattaf d  ndiarioM  |intet  ibenia 
,  — d  all  tlMifiitw  iiftwiMg  ihs  eoait  of  AawriM  ud  atlwr 


Jamaica  afterward.  Lord  Bellamont,  however,  had 
at  last  succeeded  io  taking  his  prot&g6  and  several 
of  his  crew  prisoners,  and  was  ready  to  send  liim 
over  to  England  for  trial.^  Neveitheless,  the  Com- 
mons, 00  the  6th  of  December,  agreed  to  a  motion, 
»•  That  the  letters  patent  gi-anted  to  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
lamont and  others  were  dishonorable  to  the  king, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  invasive  of  property,  and  de- 
structive <^  trade  and  commerce.**  A  long  and 
shrewd  debate  followed,' the  Tories  striving  to  make 
it  appear  that  Somers  had  wittingly  affixed  tlie 
great  seal  to  Kydd's  commission  in  order  to  enrich 
himself,  his  friends,  and  his  sovereign,  by  the  fruits 
of  piracy;  but,  "having  aggravated  their  charge,  to 
the  end  thot  it  might  ring  the  louder,  they  were  so 

much  less  able  to  verify  any  part  of  it  The 

cbancelloHs  character  for  wisdom  and  integrity  had 
as  yet  such  weight  with  the  House  that  no  im- 
putation would  stick;  and  upon  the  issue  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected,  though  the  clamor  was  not  let 
liUl."« 

But  the  point  npon  which  the  Tories  laid  still 
greater  stress  was  the  inquiry,  ordered  the  preced- 
ing session,  intb  William's  grants  of  the  Iriah  forfeit- 
ures. Seven  commissioners  had  been  appdnted, 
who  were  all  presumed  to  be  anti-coortiers.  Three 
of  them,  however,  the  Lord  Drogheda,  Sir  Francis 
Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard  Leviug,  were  for  the 
court;  while  the  other  four,  Trenchard,  Annesley, 
Hamilton,  and  Langford,  were  violently  against  it, 
and  disposed  to  stretch  and  torture  the  evidence 
and  every  thing  relating  to  the  case,  in  order  to  in- 
flame the  report.  All  the  seven  commissioners, 
though  they  had  frequent  disagreements,  had  sign- 
ed the  several  books  which  contained  the  particulars 
of  their  inqniry  :  but  when  the  secretary  drew  up 
the  report  or  abridgment  of  the  whole,  which  was 
to  be  laid  before  parliament,  the  minority  of  three 
dissented  from  eight  several  articles,  entered  a  sort 
of  protest  against  them,  and,  moreover,  joined  in  an 
appeal  to  each  House  of  parliament,  representing 
that  the  report  had  been  drawn  up  without  their 
full  concurrence,  and  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by 
the  act  of  parliament,  nor  justified  by  the  proofs 
which  had  been  produced.    They  also  complained 

i  xOn  tiM  Btk  et  Mj- (imth^»  "Ua  Mtfaipitat  m 

•cmoal  of  the  whole  pT«c«edii)ftuib«,Secmat)' of  State  wxl  tbe,I>orde 
of  Tnule,  d«>iriQg  that  the  prisonen  mig-ht  Im  aent  far  home,  in  oiilar 
to  their  triale ;  there  being  no  law  in  New  England  for  poniahiDK  ptnej 
with  death,  and  the  wbole  etOaaf  nthar  tadisiDg  to  brar  thno,  aa 
beiuf ,  in  then  dajra,  liula  betw  than  aawmpUiw%  if  i«c«i*«re  of  Molen 
gtKiit  deMrre  that  name."  The  Lonli  ti{  the  Regenc;  immeJiately  die- 
patched  the  Rochester  tnnn-of-War  to  bring:  home  the  prisunen.'  bat, 
niiforlanataljr,  aha  waeatiflt  te-attchavojrafpt,  and,  aflcraaaiaiaing  a 
BtoiiB,  die  WM  abbged  Iv  p»l  tack  ta  PI  jtMOlb— a  drconatanaa  which 
waa  Bade  nae  of  to  the  diwrrdlt  of  the  oostt ;  men  aajing  thai,  aa  tha 
wbote  adTontiire  of  Kyild  wu  a  pinlicat  joh,*o  the  return  of  the  Roch 
eiter  was  a  aiero  ruUuuod. 

*  Ralph.  Thie  wrilar,  who  tana  tha  faata  aa  much  at  lie  tNaaiUy 
oan  agalprt  the  ooim,  aaya  that  tha  chunn  duafly  oiiyinatad  with,  and 
was  kept  opbhtbe  old  EaatIadiaCoo)iiaa7,fi»ioaf  attha  loaaof  thair 
Toat  Boat^ly.  But  the  whole  Toij  faction  had  joined  in  the  cry,  ia- 
eiitinf  thai  ail  concerned  in  the  afikir  ongbt  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
ampliqriaaBta.  "Such  black  oonatiDCtioaa,"  aajra  Bamet,  "ata  own 
who  iia  cagafed  in  partiaa  apt  to  naka  of  Ika  mctiaaa  o(  thoae  whom 
tha7  iatasd  to  Hagnea,  avaa  aaviart  tkair  on  cauoianeta ;  as  Oal 
an  nadartaUag  dial  waa  not  oalf  inoemt  bat  BNiitorion  waa  tm 
dtnad  aa  a  deaign  fat  laUiaiy  and  pfn^.*> 
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of  the  overt)eariDg  conduct  of  the  majority  of  four, 
who  had  labored  to  iodueDce  them  by  transmitting 
private  letters,  ioBtructions,  and  directioDs,  which 
they  affirmed  they  had  received  from  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  dec.  Bat  this  case 
was  one  of  William's  gigantic  errors,  and  do  friend- 
ly commiseioo  could  have  covered  the  worst  parts 
of  it,  though  a  little  more  decency  and  respect  might 
have  been  observed.  The  report,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Uie  four  who  had  penned  it  in  their  own 
way,  stated,  in  strong  terms,  that  they,  the  commis- 
aionera,  had  met  with  great  difficulties  and  hioder- 
aaces  in  the  inquiry  they  had  been  prosecuting  id 
Ireland,  which  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  back- 
wardnesa  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  give  informa- 
tion, out  of  fear  of  the  grantees,  tekose  ditpUasure 
in  that  kingdom  toot  not  easily  iome,'  and  by  re- 
ports industriously  spread,  that  their  inquiry  would 
come  to  nothing.  Thero  was,  no  doubt,  much 
truth  in  ^is  statement;  under  the  absolute  Prot- 
estant ascendency  matters  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  in  Ireland;  but,  abstractedly,  the  fact 
was  proper  to  cast  an  odium  upon  William  and  his 
government;  and,  though  every  member  of  the  Eo- 
glish  House  of  Commons  had  been  in  some  measure 
a  bully  to  the  Irish  people,  this  did  not  prevent  them 
from  declaiming  upon  the  mooatroui  evils  of  f'uh 
lence  and  intimidation.  In  continuatioo  the  report 
stated,  "that,  nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  persons  outlawed  in  England,  since  the 
13th  of  February,  1689,  on  account  of  the  late  re- 
bellion, amounted  in  number  to  57,  and  in  Ireland 
to  3921.  That  all  the  lands  in  the  eeveral  counties 
in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  forfeited  persons,  as  far 
as  they  could  reckon,  made  1,060,792  acres,  worth, 
per  annuDi,  dC211,623,  which,  by  computation  of  six 
years*  purchase  for  a  life,  and  thirteen  years  for  the 
inberitaoce,  came  to  the  full  value  of  d£2,685,138. 
That  some  of  those  lands  had  been  restored  to  the 
old  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  the  articles  of  Limerick 
and  Gslway,  and  by  his  majesty's  favor,  and  by  re- 
versed of  outlawriM,  and  royal  pardons,  obtained 
chiefly  by  gratifications  to  such  persoua  as  had 
abused  his  majesty's  royal  bounty  and  compassion : 
and  that,  besides  these  restitutions,  which  they 
thought  to  be  corruptly  procured,  there  were  sev- 
enty-six grants  and  cnstodiums,  under  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  of  which  they  made  a  recital :  as 

1  Bnt  Ilia  IhrM  CMBniMiuaen  ia  \Yt»  ninoritjr  npTMiIjr  dMiared 
Aat  th«  bnoki  relBtinf  to  the  forreitoTM  m  fraland  wnw  m  ill  and  con- 
'tiiieill;  kept  ai  much  to  itlty  them  in  ibeir  procemlingi ;  thkl  ihey 
diJ  not  atiribnt«  thif  deU;  mo  much  to  the  cammiuionGn  or  the  r«*enoe 
tbere,  M  to  the  aliiftinc  ihia  inqnirr  from  one  caaimiteioa  to  Miother, 
which  bad  been  doat  fln  tiBM  hbm  the  baItU  of  the  BojPiM  i  u  that 
no  oommiMionen,  bawaver  wall  diepneed  to  it,  -coald  arer  bare  matte 
any  *Utuly  eitiinate  of  the  forfeilDree.  Thej  agreed  with  the  majoriir 
as  to  the  backwardnen  of  the  Irish  people  ;  bat  the;  ioiiited  that  this 
did  not  pToceod  from  any  dialike  to  the  bmineaa  or  diaobediance  to  the 
utbgritiea:  and  than  thmf  afflnnad,  atill  mora  atraBgly  titan  the  four 
had  danei  that  the  fear  of  tha  srantaea  and  of  the  ptramia  in  power  ia 
Ireland,  together  with  reportt  "indaetrionaljr  ipread  abroad  and  gen- 
onlly  beliHTed,"  was  the  caDie  of  thie  backwardnen,  and  hindered 
mauy  peraona  from  making:  oonaiJerabU  diaeoTenea.  Thef  alao  afflnn- 
ad that  John  Bnrka,  eommonljr  enllad  Lord  Bophin,  had  agreed  to  paj 
£7U0  for  the  nae  of  mjr  Laid  Albamarla,  in  coaiidaratioa  of  bia  lord* 
■hip*!  procaring  hli  majeatj't  leltera  patent  to  reatore  bim  to  hi*  eitale 
and  bliiod  ;  aad  thej  ennmerated  wholeaale  aeizurea  of  honea,  cattle, 
iheep,  Ae^  taken  ftorn  the  Irieh  Catholic*,  bat  Mtar  acconnted  for  to 
tha  CTOira  bj  Oa  Pntaataat  atft/m 


to  the  Lord  Romney'  three  grants  now  in  beiag, 
containing  49,517  acres;  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,* 
in  two  grants,  106,633  acres  in  possession  and  re- 
version ;  to  William  Benttnck,  esq..  Lord  Wood- 
stock," 135,820  acres  of  land ;  to  the  Earl  of  Alb- 
lone^  two  grants  containing  26,480  acres;  to  the 
Earl  of  Galway'  one  grant  of  36,146  acres,  ice- 
That,  indeed,  the  estates  so  mentioned  did  not 
yield  so  much  to  the  grantees  as  they  were  valued 
at;  becauae  as  most  of  them  had  ^nsed  hia  maj- 
esty in  the  real  value  of  their  estates,  so  their 
agents  bad  imposed  on  them,  and  had  either  sold 
or  let  the  greatest  part  of  those  lands  at  ao  noder- 
valne:  but  that,  after  all  deductions  and  altowances, 
there  yet  remained  <£l,699,343  14(.,  which  they 
laid  before  the  Commons  as  the  gross  value  of  the 
estates  forfeited  since  the  13th  day  of  February, 
1689,  end  not  restored.  It  further  appeared,  from 
the  report  presented,  that  William  had  conferred 
the  forfeited  Irish  estates  of  the  late  King  James, 
estimated  at  95,649  acres,  worth  b£35,995  a-year, 
upon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Villiers,  countess  of  Orkney, 
his  mistress  or  favorite  lady.  Upon  this  point  the 
commisaiooers  had  quarreled  most  violently;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  majority  bad  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  the  grant,  and  had  purposely  lost  sight 
of  various  leasee  and  annnitiea  with  which  it  was 
charged. 

A.D.  1700.  To  work  up  a  counter-stonn,  Mon- 
tague, who  had  60  lately  resigned  his  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer,  but  who  still  clung  to  his  party 
and  to  the  king,  on  the  15th  of  January  rose  in  the 
House  and  bitterly  complained  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Moore,  a  member  of  that  House,  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  commissioners,  urging  them  to  make 
a  separate  and  strong  article  of  my  Lady  Ork- 
ney's grants,  "becauae  that  might  reflect  upoo  tojne- 
hody"  This  somebody  was,  of  course,  tiie  king ; 
and  Montague  insisted  that  this  deserved  the  cen- 
sure of  parliament.  The  ex-miotster,  in  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  he  took  up  this  matter,  was 
perhaps  looking  at  the  constitution  and  the  rights 
of  parUament  rather  in  a  Tory  than  in  a  Whig 
spirit ;  but,  with  at  least  equal  inconsistency,  the 
"Tories  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  their  iiigh 
notions  about  the  sanctity  of  kings,  treated  the 
charge  slightingly,  and  called  upon  Montague  to 
produce  bis  witnesses  to  the  letter.  He  pleaded 
the  obligations  which  lay  upon  him  as  a  man  of 
honor  not  to  discover  parties  who  had  busted  him 
with  the  information  in  private  conversatioD  ;  but 

>  Thi>  Lord  Romnay  waa  tha  Banry  Sjdnejr  and  aacntarf  of  slate 
of  former  timea,  and  he  who  bad  dona  ao  mndi  to  brine  WiUiain  into 
Englaod. 

*  Thie  Earl  of  Albemarle  wai  Williani'i  preeent  favorite,  and  a 
rracefnl  and  aecom|riiMbed  ormrtier.  He  waa  Ae  eon  of  Pellinc  Lord 
Kappel  of  OeMerland,  who  waa  taiaed  fan  being  a  pago  to  the  bigh- 
eet  nfflce* ;  and  wae  made  Bail  of  Albamatla  aod  hnight  of  Ifae  Garwt 
in  lOM.  Aoeurdiog  to  Bnmet,  "he  waa  a  chaerAil  Toong  nwa,  that 
had  tha  art  to  pleaae,  bat  waa  lo  maeh  given  np  to  hi*  own  pleaaoree 
that  he  conld  ecarce  aabmit  to  the  attendance  and  dnidgary  that  was 
aaoeeaai;  to  maintain  hla  peat. . .  . .  H*  «»■  not  cold  aor  drj,  aa  th^ 
Earl  of  I*ortIand  waa  thoaght  to  ba.  who  Beamed  to  have  tha  art  of 
craating  many  enemiea  to  bimaalf,  and  not  onn  frland." 

*  Thi*  wae  the  eon  of  Lord  Portland. 

*  General  Ginckel. 

*  Rovttgaj,  the  Franob  Hngwaot,  aad  bb  a scaBaat  offlcar 
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the  HooM  insisted,  aod  do  excnse  being  allowed, 
Mootsgue  named  Metfaneo,  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
u  his  infiHvier.  Bnt  this  Medrnen  denied  haring 
ever  mentioned  anj  such  thing ;  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  the  perplexity  and  eonfinion  of  the  conrt 
ptrrfT,  their  ndversarias  pnt  and  instaotly  carried  a 
vote,  that  the  8«d  report  diont  Mr.  Aitbar  Moore's 
letter  was  folse  and  scandalous ;  and  that  the  four 
commissioDerB  had  acquitted  themselves  with  un- 
derstamdiHg  and  imUgrity^  But  the  three  com- 
missioners in  the  mioority  insisted  upon  beiog 
beard  ;  their  side  maiDtained  that  it  was  prosti- 
tattng  the  honor  and  justice  of  the  House  to  pass 
such  a  vote  till  both  parties  were  examined ;  and 
tbereopoD  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  follow- 
ing day.  when  the  three  were  ordered  to  attend. 
Of  this  minorUy,  Sir  Richard  Leving  was  called  in 
frst.  He  represented  the  great  differences  of 
o|HnuKi  which  had  exited  among  the  cmnmission' 
era  ns  to  many  pointa  of  the  report,  which  ms  not 
and  cooU  not  be  considered  as  a  cool  and  rational 
docament.  Bat  the  matter  upon  which  he  princi- 
pally dwelt  was  that  of  the  private  estates,"  or 
the  lands  in  Ireland  which  had  belonged  to  James 
and  been  given  to  the  Conntess  of  Orkaey>  He 
aaid  that  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  this 
article  ought  not  to  be  reported  at  all,  because  it 
was  not  within  the  power  of  their  commission  by 
the  act,  which  limited  their  inquiries  to  forfeitures 
incorred  since  the  13th  of  February,  1689 ;  but 
that  the  contrary  had  been  roaintaioed  by  another 
of  cbe  commissioners,  who  urged  that  King  James 
bad  Dot  forfeited  his  estates  before  he  had  done  eo 
by  coming  into  Ireland  on  March  15th.  and  commit- 
ting n«uoD  against  iting  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
On  the  other  hand,  ha.  Loving,  had  represented 
that,  this  privato  estate  in  Irehmd  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  posaessrans  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  the  crown  being  vested  in  King  WiHiam  and 
Queen  Maty  by  act  of  parliament,  all  the  said  pos- 
sesaions  were  necessarily  invested  in  them  together 
with  the  crown — and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  king 
might  dispose  of  the  lands.  Sir  Richard  Leving 
then  went  on  to  accuse  severally  the  majority  of 
four  of  disrespectful  and  violent  language.  He 
affirmed,  for  example,  that  Langford,  one  of  the 
foor,  had  said,  with  reference  to  the  exact  time  of 
James*a  fbrfeltnre,  that  "  the  30th  of  January  was 
a  good  day  and  a  good  deed"  (it  was  the  anniver- 
aary  of  tho  decapitation  of  Charles  I.) ;  that  when 
Lord  Drogheda,  one  of  the  minority,  said  that  the 
report  of  Lady  Orltney's  grant  would  be  flying  in 
the  fcjB^a  bee,  Hamilton,  who  was  oo  the  other 
nde,  repBed.  "If  yon  will  not  fly  in  his  iiice,  yon 
can  not  execute  tiiis  commissioD that  Trenchard 
and  Annesley  said  they  bad  letters  of  advice  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Moore  and  Mr.  Harcoort,  urging  them 
to  reflect  upon  tomebody,  even  as  Mr.  Montague 
had  mentioned.  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  another  of 
the  minority  of  three,  confirmed  these  statements, 
adding,  moreover,  that  Trenchard  bad  called  the 
grant  to  Lady  Orkney  a  villainous  grant,"  and  had 
given  him.  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  "ill  language." 
*'  Bnt  my  langnage.**  continued  Brewster,  »  was  not 


so  bad,  bat  be  was  forced  to  beg  my  pardon  at  the 
board;  and  I  did  not  bis.  There  he  stands;  let 
him  deny  it  if  he  can."  But  Trenchard  not  only 
denied  the  words,  but  brought  Langford  and  Annes- 
ley to  do  the  same.*  The  letters  of  Arthur  Moore 
and  Mr.  Harconrt  were,  however,  produced  and 
read,  but  no  record  of  these  documents  has  been 
preserved.  Upon  the  whole  matter  the  triumphant 
majority  came  to  the  following  reeolntton  :~>*  That 
there  have  been  divers  groundless  and  scandalous  as- 
persioQB  cast  upon  Francis  Annesley,  John  Trench- 
nrd,  James  Hamilton,  and  Henry  Langford.  esquires, 
four  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Irish  forfeitures, 
the  said  four  commissioners  having  acquitted  them- 
selves with  understanding,  courage,  and  integrity : 
that  Sir  Richard  Leviog,  another  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, has  been  the  author  of  the  said  ground- 
less and  scandalous  reports,  &c.,  and  that  the  said 
Shr  Rjcbard  Leving  shall  be  committed  to  the  Tower 
of  London  for  the  said  offense."  And  Sir  Richard 
was  committed  accordingly. 

After  thia  manifest  victory,  the  Tories  brought 
in  their  fimious  Bill  of  Resumption,  by  which  the 
Irish  forfeitures  were  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  public,  without  any  regard  paid  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  third  part  to  the  king,  which  had  been  part 
of  the  bill  they  had  sent  up  eight  years  before  to 
the  Lords.  Ministers  proposed  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  for  reserving  at  least  some  portion  of  the  said 
forfeitures  to  be  st  the  free  dispossl  of  his  majesty; 
but  they  would  not  hear  this  proposition  out.  and 
proceeded  to  give  another  blow,  by  resotring  that 
the  advising,  procuring,  and  passing  the  grants  in 
Ireland  had  been  the  occasion  of  contracting  great 
debts  and  laying  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people ;  that 
the  aaid  grants  highly  reflected  upon  the  king's  hon- 
or ;  and  that  ^e  officers  and  inatniments  concerned 
in  procuring  and  passing  them  had  highly  failed  in 
the  performance  of  their  trust  and  duty.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  all  thia.  the  Commons,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  moved,  in  more  explicit  terms,  thst  the 
procuring  of  grants  belonging  to  the  crown,  by  any 

>  TnDc^aid,  who  wm  a  pnctked  dclMtar,  a  thoronKh  nan  of  bnii- 
nen,  ud  jet  MMtUnff  •(  a  «it,  Mid.  "  Sir,  it  it  irua,  1  did  .uk  hit 
pnnloa ;  and  th«  occMion  wu  thii:  u  Mr.  AmiMtcy  hu  mcquaiatad 
yon,  1  wu  proTokcd  hj  hit  opprobrioDB  UoKUnga  to  replj,  I  feared  him 
in  no  eapacil;,  but  ai  aa  arideoce,  which  be  took  ytrj  beinmiBlj':  he 
r«p«aled  the  word  '  •fidtooa  ;*  he  Midi  it  wu  b«low  ft  gantlenan,  tw- 
U<*  *  UB  of  koDor:  tbal  neh  aona  aafhl  to  ba  •bnniMd  by  all  cifil 
(wn*inatian ;  thai  I  had  belter  have  Muck  m  dagger  in  hi*  heart  than 
hare  eallad  Urn  an  eTidenea ;  which  now,  I  thtDk,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
woo't  reMDt  M  highly.  This  pnt  the  board  id  great  diiorder ;  and  one 
of  tbe  commiMionen  whiipered  to  me  (I  tbink  it  wu  the  abaetit  men- 
bar  ;  but  1  am  •nra  all  «gmd  im  it).  You  know  ba  ii  c  eery  timpi*  old 
fd/am;  and,  ihougfaha  gava  tbe  affinnt,  yon  an  in  the  wrong,  that  jron 
are  capable  of  being  him.    Tmlf,  eir,  1  waa  conscious  to 

mjaelf  ihat  I  was  much  to  blame  to  larfeT  mTtelf  to  be  provoked  by 
hin,  and  therefore,  that  the  debale  might  be  inlenvptad  m  kogar,  I 
asked  bia  pardon.  As  to  the  ottiar  part  I  am  charted  with,  that  I  sail- 
ed the  grant  of  tbe  private  eatata  a  viltaliuHU  grant,  J  diieedydaajrit  * 
'Twas  possible  I  might  say  it  was  an  eitrmvagant  grant,  an  nareawn- 
able  grant,  an  uncouscionoble  grant— that  the  king  was  iropoasd  npoa 
and  deceiTed  in  this  grant,  to  give  that  for  X9000  per  annnm  which 
is  worth  between  ilAOOO  and  X30,000.  These  are  words  that  aoMiut 
to  it,  and  might  fall  from  me  ;  hot  that  I  vsed  the  word  viliainoas,  I 
poiitiirety  deny :  'tis  a  word  I  don't  ate  in  my  ordinary  oooTersation  1  a 
word  that  never  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  ganlleman,  and  ii  false." 
— RoJfA.  The  debates  and  proceadings  of  the  Houaei  are  badly  re- 
ported, at  this  iotereating  janetaia,  in  tha  printad  aceonau ;  bnt  Ralph 
Mya,  that  the  prrient  debatea  upon  tha  Raaauptiea  BUI  wen  oataftiUjr 
taken  down  in  ihort-haad. 
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public  mlaitter,  for  .  fan  owd  aae.  or  baoefit,  was 
faighly  tnjiHions  to  hu  majeMy,  prejndioial  to  the 
state,  and  a  violatioii  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
But  here  tbe  Tories  had  committed  themselves 
upon  unsafe  greapd;  aod  the  Whigs,  adopting  tbe 
motioQ,  retaliated  U|>oa  their  advarsaries  by  attach- 
ing to  it  a  very  significaot  Bmeodnifliit — a  kiod  of 
resumption  -of  their-  owe,  based  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  original  Tory  bill,  and  which  that 
party  had  not  the.efTrootery  to  vesiat.  The  prop- 
oBition  was  simply , this :  To  resume  the  grants  of 
all  lands  and  revennes  of  tha  crowot  and  all  pen- 
aiona  gninted  by  the  crown  since  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary. 1684.  aod  for  .applying  tbe  same  to  Jtlie  use  of 
the  public."  .  The  6th  of  February  waa  the  in- 
auspicioas  day  of  James. II-'s  accession  ;  and  from 
that  day,  dawa  to  the  night  of  bis  flight  from  Eng- 
land, the  Tories  had  mooopolised  tbe  fiftvora,  grants, 
and  penaionB  of  the  erowa,  and  tbey  were  now 
bound  to  disgorge  tbem  aD.  It  was  known  that,  in 
the  Upper  Heaae,  »the  king  waa  a  little  more 
civilly  Qsed,"  aad  it  waa.feaFed  (bat  there  the  Re- 
Buniptioa  Bill  woold  be  thrown  out  altogether.  To 
preveatXbia,  the  Commona  had-again  recourse  to 
the  device- of  making  it  part  of  a  money  bill ;  aod 
they  appended  Uie  resomptioo  to  tlie  gmat  of  a 
land-tax,  the  produce  of  which  was  iodtspensable 
for  tbe  payment  of  the  fleet  and  ermy.  Tbe  Lords 
were  isdignant  at  this  proceeding,  which  in  a  man- 
ner tied  their 'hand8-«nd  tooguea;  but,  encouraged 
by  the  court,  they  veatured  to  oppoaa  tbe  bill,  aod 
to  offer  aome  amendmeata,  which  ware  juat  and 
reasonable  io  tiienMclfea,  and  anited  to  cheek  an 
iramanse  amount  of  wrong  to  private  individoals 
who  bad  bought  proper^  in  Ireland  fhun  the  grant* 
eea,  &c.f  The  conrt»"  says'Bnroet,  u  upon  some 
previous  votee,  found  tlMy  had  a  majority  among 
tbe  Lords :  so,  for  aome  deya.'  it  aeemed  to  be  a 
design  to  lose  the  bill,  and  to  venture  on  a  proroga- 
tion or  a  diBsoluUoD  rather  than  pass  it.  Upon  the 
apprebeDsioDs  of  this  the  CommoDs  were  begin- 
ning to  fly  out  into  high  votes  both  against  the  min- 
isters and  the  favorites ;  the  Lord  Somers  was 
attacked  a  second  time,  but  was  brought  off  by  a 
greater  majority  thnn  had  appeared  for  him  at  the 
begiouing  of  the  saasioo.  Dnriog  the  debates  about 
the  bill  he  was  ill,  and  the  worst  conatroction  pos- 
sible was  put  upon  that;  it  was  said  he  advised  all 
the«ppasi^n  that  waa  made  to.Uie  measure  in  the 
Hons&of  Lords,  but  that,  to  keep  himself  out  of  it, 
he  feigned  that  he  waa  ill ;  though  hia  great  attend- 
ance in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords, 

>  "  Tbe  caw  oT  the  Earl  of  Athtone'a  grant  wm  mj  aiBfaUr :  the 
Honee  of  Comnon  had  bMiiM«eiM)blaof  hiagood  Mniee  fnndodni 
Intaad,  that  thar  had  wd*  as  addtM  tath*  Uir  to  fivt  hin  *  reo- 
Miptnaa  vuubh  to  hi*  avnieM  j  uid  tha  padiatMM  of  iMlsad  waa  ao 
nintble  iheir  DbligUiont  to  him  thmt  thtj,  at  waa  formerlj  (old,  eoa- 
drntM  hU  ftMt  of  between  £9000  and  jCSOOO  a-nar.  H«  had  told  it 
to  thaw  mho  thMtht:thar  pvvrtMed  under  an  aaqiHMianahle  tltk : 
j»t  all  that  waa  ant  aaitlt,  no  nprd  hnnr  had  to  it ;  an  tiiat  thia  Mtata 
waa  thmwn  Into  tbn  hcnp.  Smna  exceptiona  were  made  in  the  bill  fn 
Avar  ef  eema  gmti,  and  pimMtm  waa  made  for  rawatdiofr  Mhen, 
whom  the  kinc,  at  thejr  tbtMfhl,  had  not  ewDgtl  eoDiidoTod.  Great 
oppOMttoa  waa  made  tntbia  by  aonNt  who  tlMM(hl  that  all  favoia  and 
granta  onflu  tobn  ffrnn  bjr  thn  kfnf,  and  nut  orifinally  bj  a  hooee  of 
pwlinaMnl ;  and'  tlii«  wa*  Bnaafed  with  gnat  beat,  evni  by  Ma»  of 
thane  wbo  etacnnvd  is  euijring  eo  tht  bill  "-JhracC 


and  at  the  council  table,  had  ao  impaired  hia  health, 
that,  eveiy  year,  about  that  time,  he  uaed  to  be 
brought  very  low,  and  diaidiled  from  basioeas.  The 
king  aeemed  resolved  to  venture  on  all  the  ill  coa- 
sequeoees  ibat  might  foltow  the  losing  this  bill, 
though  those  would  probably  have  been  fatal.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge,  either  another  session  of  that 
parliament,  or  a  new  one,  would  have  baniafaed  the 
favorites,  and  begun  tbe  bill  anew,  with  the  addition 
of  obliging  the  granteee  to  refund  all  the  mean  prof- 
its :  many  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  all  other 
things  were  very  firm  to  the  king,  were  for  passing 
this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  king's  earneatnesa 
agaiost  it,  since  they  apprehended  the  ill  conse- 
queocea  that  were  like  to  fulkiw  if  it  was  tost."* 
When  the  Lords  sent  down  their  amendments  to 
the  Conamona  they  rejected  them,  and  gave  Uieir 
reaaoos  in  a  paper  which  wm  delivered  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  two  Honaes.  The  Lords  then  pre- 
pared answera  to  ibeae  reaaona,  and,  in  a  aecond 
conference,  presented  them  in  writing;  but  the 
managers  for  tbo  Commooa  declined  pursuing  this 
course  of  literary  argument,  and  left  the  bill  in  tbe 
hands  of  their  lordships,  who  were  warned  on  many 
sides  that  they  nmst  pass  it,  or  bring  on  a  periktua 
criaia.  The  king  became  aullen  upon  all  Uiis:  on 
the  Sth  of  April  he  told  Lord  Portland  that,  if  the 
bill  waa  not  stopped  io  the  Upper  House,  he  ahotild 
count  all  as  loat;  and  on  tbe  aaroe  day  he  declared 
that  he  was  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill,  aod  that 
the  only  qneation  wna,  whether  he  should  prorogue 
the  parliament  on  the  morrow  or  Monday  next. 
Vet,  when  he  coolly  reflected  upon  all  the  bearings 
of  the  caae  aod  the  danger  of  further  reaistnnce. 
he  aolioited  the  Lords,  by  a  private  meaaage,  to  pass 
the  bm ;  and  the  Lorda  having  consented,  net  with- 
out some  pangs,  in  which  their  own  purses  were 
cooeemedf  he  went  down  to  the  House,  and  gave 
the  royal  assent  without  a  murmur,  on  the  lltb  of 
April.'  But,  immediately  after  passing  tbe  other 
bills  that  were  in  readiness,  he  commanded  the 
Earl  of-Bridgewater,  in  the  absence  of  Chancellor 
Somers,  wbo  waa  still  sick,  to  prorogue  the  par- 

^  The  btthop  adda,  that  he  wu  one  of  thoae  that  were  for  paaiinr 
tbi*  bill,  and  that  the  kiof  wa«  much  diajtleaaod  witb  hin  fc«  it.  **  I 
caofeti,"  uji  be,  "  I  did  not  at  that  time  ai^hand  wbw  injnatioe  imj 
under  many  of  the  danae*  in  tbe  bill,  wbicb  kppeaMd  aAarwavd  no  «v 
ideiitl}',UaJ  |A«  very  Maw  ^Ma«liA«drM(  on  Ikt  MB  wen  (vwwc(< 
of  tluM,  end  rtdmttd  torn*  o/  tktm  in  mct$  tJU(  foini  in  lyitr^untt 
$»itwiu.  If  I  had  nndantoud  that  maiter  right,  and  in  time,  I  bnd 
never  fiven  myvole  for  ao  Dnjaat  abiil.  I  oaly  coneidered  it  a*  a  hard- 
ship pnt  on  tba  kiny,  many  of  hia  Branta  being  thoe  made  vuldj  aoM 
(if  which  had  not  fanen  made  on  good  nnd  reaaooable  conaidamtlans,  an 
that  ther  eiHiM  hardl/  ba  szcsMd,  much  laaa  jnatified.  I  ihoogbt  tha 
thing  wai  n  aort  of  fbroe  to  which  it  aoataad  rcaaannble  to  give  way  at 
that  it  me,  ainea  we  were  not  faraiihed  with  an  eqaal  airength  to  with- 
acand  it ;  bat  whan  I  mw,  aRerward.  what  the  oonacqoenoaa  of  thia 
net  proved  to  be,  /  Hdfimdy  rtnh*  arver  fa  enaemf  m§A  i»  any  (aeft 
l9  ■  aieary  biU  m  long  at  I  HeadL" 

■  William  wrote  to  Lord  Galwaj  (RonvigUT,  the  French  Itngnenot), 
"  YoD  may  judge  what  leiaiion  all  thair  astraordinarj  [irocaedinga  giva 
ma :  aDd,  I  aaann  jon,  jonr  being  deprived  of  what  I  gnve  yoa  with  ao 
mnoh  plaaanra  ii ani lha leant  rfmy  griafc.  , n>ai* bna  baoa  ao aa^ 
inirigaee  in  thia  last  oaaaiou  lbu.wilhaBt  bniinf  ba«a  o«  Oa  ^ot  nnd 
well  infoimed  «f  every  thing,  it  can  aat  be  Eonceived.  ...  I  never  bad 
more  occaaion  than  at  preaant  for  peraona  of  yanr  capacity  and  fidelity. 
1  hope  1  akall  yat  And  oppectajiiiiM  togrre  yaa  mnifce  of  my  mtmm 
and  InamUip."— TndaL— Ba)pb<-^Saiqr  niia,  In  Ma  CaHastmn, 
givee  Um  original  in  Fmnnhi  an  it  ia  pcaaaaead,  entiial]'  In  WUinK^ 
twadwriting,  la  tba  Britiib  Mnaann. 
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rnment,  which  wu  ■ecordiag^j  dose  irithovt  ■ 
apaocb.* 

Od  the  ISth  of  February  the  ceMmted  Matthew 
Prigr  bad  written  to  the  Earl  of  Maocheater,  "To- 
morrow is  the  great  day  when  we  expect  that  my 
lord  chancellor  will  be  ftillsD  npoo,  thoogh  God 
knows  what  crime  he  is  guilty  of  bat  that  of  beiog 
t  very  great  mao  Rod  a  wise  aod  upright  judge. 
Lord  BellamoDC  you  will  read  in  the  Votes,  wae 
faUea  upon  to-day  :  thus,  every  day  a  minister,  till  at 
hrt  we  reach  the  king."  And  oo  the  10th  of  Aprilt 
tbe  day  before  the  prorogatioD,  the  same  wit  Wrotet 
"My  Inrd  chancellor  is  very  sick."* 

Toward  tbe  close  of  the  smbiod  another  attempt 
bwl  bem  aide  to  coaple  Somera  with  Captaio  Ky  dd ; 
but  a  iDotioo  for  his  ramoral  had  been  oegatirad ;  and 
the  Hooae  aUisGed  themaelres  with  examiDiog  cop- 
ies of  tlie  aeveral  cottimiMioits  g^ven  to  Kydd,  of  his 
majesty's  warrant  for  a  grant  of  the  prizes  taken 
from  pirates  to  the  Earl  of  Beilamoot  and  others,  of 
an  indenture  between  his  majesty  aod  Bellamont ; 
of  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  that 
goremor  about  sending  over  the  property  seized  in, 
Kydd's  ship ;  and  with  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
efiisctaal  eapfHression  of  piracy ;  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress, upon  information  of  Kydd  beiog  on  his  way 
home,  that  he  might  not  be  tried,  dischargedi  or 
pardooed  notil  the  next  sessioD  of  parliament ;  and 
that  Lord  B^fanDoat  roig^t  transmit  all  inatructioas 
and  popen  relating  to  the  said  pirate.  But,  before 
they  conld  bang  tiie  |Mrate,  Cbaneellor  Somers  was 
dbmieeed,  or  reluctantly  resigned,  the  great  sea) — 
tfaus  leaving  the  cabinet  entirely  in  Tory  hands. 
Tbe  seals  were  soon  after  giveo,  with  ttie  title  of 
lord  keeper,  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  an  obscure  Tory 
■ergeant-«t-law,  ''in  whom  there  was  notfaiog  equnl 
to  the  post,  much  less  to  him  who  had  lately  61led 
it.''  William  tempted  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  with 
■0  offer  of  the  government  of  Ireland ;  but  the  duke, 
instead  of  accepting  it.  resigned  even  his  office  of 
lord  ehauberlain,  and  went  away  into  Italy,  at  a  mo- 
meat  when  the  king  he  had  helped  to  make  aeemed 
in  danger  of  being  unmade.  It  is  said  that  even 
Soaderlaod  was  invited  once  more,  but  in  vain,  to 
tike  office.  William's  household  was  even  deserted 
by  my  Lord  Portland,  who  Iiad  gnnni  enormously 
rich,  and  who  was  anxious  to  keep  what  he  had  got. 
Lord  Jersey  was  appointed  chamberlaint  and  Lord 
Romoej  groom  of  the  stole.' 

This  year  the  king  did  not  leave  Kensington  for 
Loo  till  the  month  of  July.  In  Scotland  the  parlia- 
mrot  met  on  tlie  Slst  of  May,  when  the  excitement 
about  the  business  of  Darien  was  at  its  greatest 
height.  In  the  preceding  month  of  December  tbe 
council  of  the  Darien  Company  informed  tbe  Scot- 
tish secretary.  Lord  Seafield,  who  was  at  court,  that 
they  had  prevailed  oa^ord  Basil  Hamilton  to  go  up 

'  At  the  TCTj  BtoDwnt  the  CaroraDiim  wcra  pre|)ariBf  ft  reaolDtion 
'TW  an  mMitm  b*  maiie  to  hi*  mtjeitr  th«t  no  perwn  BOt  k  DSti*B, 
netpi  dM  Pnaoa  af  Densark,  BhoaU  ba  admliMd  to  hii  nMjeMj'f 
GuMcila  la  Bocturi  or  Iralaad." 

>  pTw«,Hiatnyaf  UiOwnTiiMj  aiidCol*l*  HSS.  la  oaa  of  tb«N 
Ikm*,  Priac,  who  wai  find  of  plaeci  and  ibsn  a  aon  or  nndBT-a«cntftry 

«st«,  nyt,  *•  Vfim  Ilia  rmia,  m  hata  Ufa  for  aix  nUMtlta  kagar,  ft 
alarfMMMbnJ"  *  Tiadol. 


to  Iioodon  v'ah  an  address  to  his  majesty  in  behalf 
<i£  those  Scots  who  were  conined  at  Carthagena ; 
and  that  they  mdet  request  tbe  secretary  to  iotiro' 
doee  Lord  Basil  to  tfie  king.  Seafield  replied  that 
his  majesty  did  not  refiise  tn  receive  the  pel^tibn, 
but  could  not  allow  Lord  Basil  Harailtoo  to  be  the 
presenter  of  it,  as  that  nobleman  had  not  yet  owned 
his  majesty's  government.  This  reply  tn  the  conneit 
of  the  company  was  followed  up  by  an  official  note 
to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  stating,  that  thoogh 
access  had  been  refused  to  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  bis 
mqes^  was  resolved  to  demand  from  the  Spanish 
court  the  release  of  tbe  prisoners  at  Carthageiw ; 
and  that  it  wps  his  amjesty's  intention  to  advance 
the  trade  of  Scotland,  aod  to  allow  the  snbjects  of 
that  kingdom  the  same  fiberty  of  commerce  that 
others  enjoyed  with  tbe  English  plantationa^  The 
directors  of  the  company,  in  a  second  letter  to  Lord 
Seafield.  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  access  to  the 
throne  being  refhsed  to  my  Lord  Basil,  who  was  per- 
fectly versed  in  the  state  of  their  afllairs,  and  provid- 
ed with  ample  documents  conoemiog  them,  and  who, 
as  far  as  they  had  heard,  had  never  done  any  tiling 
inconsistent  with  tbe  duty  of  a  loyal  and  peacefnl 
subject.  William,  however,  persevered  in  his  ob- 
jection ;  and  when  Lord  Basil  went  up  tf>  London, 
without  permission,  and  attempted  to  put  a  memo- 
rial into  bis  bauds  as  be  passed  from  his  apartment 
to  the  council  chamber,  and  in  addreia  him  on  tte 
important  sobject,  be  put  him  baek  sternly,  and  re- 
fused to  hear  him.  In  the  month  of  March  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  presented  an  addreaa  wlrieh 
ran  in  the  name  of  the  wliole  Scottidi  naHon,  aod 
which  was  signed  by  an  immense  number  of  persons 
ctf  sll  ranks,  petitioning  for  or  demanding  a  speedy 
session  of  parliament,  in  order  that  the  Indian  and 
African  Company  of  Scotland  might  be  enabled  to 
prosecute  their  undertaking  with  greater  assurance 
and  better  success  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  do.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  address  that 
the  present  session  was  opened  sooner  than  minis- 
ters had  intended  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  opened  ere  a 
remonstrance  was  presented  from  the  Darien  Com- 
pany, which  was  followed  by  petitions  and  addresses 
from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom :  and  forthwith  a  rev- 
olution was  moved  that  the  colony  in  Darien  wu  a 
legal  and  riglitful  settlement  in  tbe  terms  tit  the  set 
of  1695,  aod  that  the  parliament  would  mnintaio 
and  support  the  same.  The  Duke  of  Qoeensbenyf 
the  king's  commissioner,  hereupon  adjourned  the 
parliament  for  three  days  ;  but  he  could  do  nothing 
during  that  short  interval  to  moderate  that  exceed- 
ing heat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  Es< 
tatea  met,  if  possible  in  a  worse  temper  than  before. 
Queenaberry  tbea  ventured  to  adjourn  them  for 
twenty  days  more,  excusing  this  extraordinary  ex- 
erctse  of  the  prerogative  by  affirming  that  several 
things  had  occurred  which  t^iged  him  to  consult  his 
majesty.  That  very  night  the  mRjori^  of  the  par- 
liament met  in  a  private  house,  and  drew  up  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  demanding  that  a  stop  should  be 
put  to  this  system  of  adjourning,  and  that  their  par- 
liament should  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  was  tbe& 
adjonrned,  to  sit  as  long  as  mi^t  be  necesnry  for 
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redvessiag  the  grenC  grierancea  of  the  natioo.  Wil1> 
tani  replied  to  the  bearers  of  this  address  that  they 
should  know  bis  intention  iu  Scotland.  But  id  the 
interval  the  parliament  had  been  again  adjourned  by 
proclamation — a  measure  which  gave  rise  to  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  many 
of  the  members  proposed  that  they  should  sit  and 
deliberate  in  spite  of  the  proclamation,  and  make 
good  the  doors  of  their  House  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary.  In  the  month  of  July,  Queensberry  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  nod  a  Boothing  letter  from  the 
king,  which  was  published  by  authority.  William 
declared  that  if  it  had  been  poasible  for  him  to  have 
agreed  to  the  resolution  offered  bim  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  to  assert  the  right  of  the  Afincan 
and  Indian  Company,  he  would  gladly  have  done  it; 
that  he  was  truly  sorry  for  the  nation's  loss,  and  most 
willing  to  concur  in  every  thing  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  him,  for  oiding  and  supporting  their 
interests,  and  demonstrating  his  hearty  inclination 
to  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  ancient 
kingdom:  but  he  warned  them  "  to  be  careful  both 
of  their  own  preservation  and  of  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  the  government,  and  not  suffer  themselves 
to  lie  misled,  nor  to  give  advantage  to  enemies  and 
ili'designing  persons,  too  ready  to  catch  hold  of  any 
opportunity."  *  This  declaration,  which,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  was  accompanied  by  still  more 
persuasive  docaments,  addressed  to  seme  of  the 
Scottish  leaders,  produced  a  very  sensible  effect; 
and,  when  parliament  reassembled,  matters  went  on 
with  vary  surprising  smoothness  and  moderation. 
Another  angry  remonstmnce  was  presented  by  the 
Parien  Company,  nod  another  national  address  was 
voted ;  but  these  died  down  the  wind  like  the  last 
echoes  of  a  departing  thunder-storm  ;  the  company 
saw  that  their  loss  was  irretrievable ;  and  the  na- 
tion, little  as  it  liked  William,  began  to  feel  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  his  sitnation  as  king  of  England, 
and  king  of  Scotland,  and  stadtholder  to  the  Dutch, 
and  to  perceive  that  errors  had  been  committed  by 
themselves,  and  that,  in  the  faults  they  complained 
of  on  the  part  of  EngUmd,  the  kiog  had  been  the 
least  guilty  or  malevolent  of  all.  At  the  opening  of 
the  session  he  had  promised  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  all  such  bills  iia  they  might  offer  him  for  the  bet- 
ter security  and  advancing  of  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people ;  and  tf  the  Scottish  patriots 
had  been  so  disposed,  by  giving  tip  their  hostility  a 

1  *'  Some,"  njn  Bsmtt,  "wm  not  ill  pleftted  to  lee  the  king's  af- 
fain  ran  into  in  onbrailnMnL  . . .  Th*  lumnagRn  iu  the  Eogliih  Houm 
of  CommnnB.  who  oppoaed  tfaa  court,  rewiIveJ  to  iln  Dnthtug  thai  ihuuld 
povoka  ScatUnd,  or  that  should  take  toy  part  of  the  iilame  aat)  gta- 
«nl  diacontant  (fM  tomrtd  tkmt  mImn  from  Ikt  king.  It  woi  fur- 
thar  fitcn  oat,  to  ran*  the  nntioBHl  diiiniit  jel  highor,  that  the  oppu- 
■itiea  thr  king  gate  tii  tha  Scotch  cnkiny  flowed  neither  from  a  regard 
to  tha  intereata  at  England  nnrto  the  treatiea  with  Spain,  hat  from  a 
care  of  the  Dutch,  who,  from  Cara((M,  drove  ■  coaatiog  trade  anoug 
tha  Spaniah  pbtntatioiH  with  (re at  adrantage:  which,  they  laid,  the 
Scotch  colony,  if  once  lettled,  would  draw  only  from  Iben.  Theaa 
thinga  were  aet  about  that  nalioa  with  great  induitry ,  the  manage- 
tnant  waa  chiefly  in  the  baoda  of  Jacobite* ;  neither  the  king  nor  hta 
EDiDiilera  were  treated  with  the  decenciea  that  are  ■ometime*  ubMrved, 
even  after  aubjecta  have  run  lu  arma :  the  keeneft  of  their  rags  waa 
^•inly  puintod  at  the  king  himMlf." 


little  earlier,  they  might  have  procured  the  blessing 
of  H  Habeas  Corpus  Act  like  that  of  England.  Hav- 
ing continued  sitting  till  the  29th  of  October,  the 
session  was,  by  several  acts,  from  time  to  time  sd- 
joaroed  to  the  28th  of  January  of  the  following 
year,  1701.  When,  at  the  end  of  January,  the 
question  of  supplies  came  under  discussion,  they 
voted,  *'  That,  in  consideration  of  their  great  deliver- 
ance by  his  majesty,  and  that,  next  under  God,  their 
safety  and  happiness  depended  wholly  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  majesty's  person  and  the  secority  of 
his  gorernment,  Uiey  would  stand  by  and  support 
both  his  majesty  and  his  government  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  mmntain  avdi  /oree$  at  tkould 
be  requinte  for  thete  endsJ*  And,  tfiongh  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  after  so  universal  a  discoD- 
tentment,  the  Scots  gratified  his  majesty  in  the  ex- 
treme, by  keeping  on  foot,  without  reduction  nnd 
without  clamor,  the  whole  of  the  land  forces  that 
existed  in  the  kingdom  when  the  session  begnn. 
This  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the 
parliament  of  England ;  but  the  opponents  of  tbe 
court  easily  accounted  for  the  subservience  of  public 
men  in  Scotland,  by  assuming  that  they  had  been 
bribed  and  bought  by  the  king.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
session  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  received  tlie  or- 
der of  the  Garter — an  honor  rarely  bestowed  npoD 
Scotchmen ;  and  tbe  Murquis  of  Argyle  was  raised 
to  a  dukedom. 

The  English  parliament,  while  they  allowed  the 
land  forces  to  remain  as  they  were  the  year  before 
— that  is,  at  8000  men — reduced  the  navy  to  7000; 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  a  new  war  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  a  treaty  entered  into  by  Willinin  to 
support  the  party  attacked  —  that  yonthful  hero, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  gurnet  says  that  this 
reduction  of  the  navy  was  moved  for  by  the  Tories, 
and  that  the  Whigs  readily  gave  way  to  it  "be- 
canse  the  fleet  was  now  in  another  management." 
(Tliat  is,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  the  admimt- 
ty  had  been  taken  from  Lord  Orford  and  the  Whig 
dependents  of  that  unworthy  Russell.)  The  King 
of  Denmark,  Frederic  IV.,  the  unjust  a^essor 
who  hoped  to  wrench  the  crown  of  Sweden  from 
the  grasp  of  young  Charles,  had  the  indiscretbn  to 
say,  publicly,  that  as  the  King  of  England  was  at  va- 
riance with  his  parliament,  he  would  be  able  to  do 
but  little  in  Europe.  William  retorted — -"I  wilt 
make  Denmark  know  I  am  still  able  to  do  some- 
thing." And,  being  zealously  assisted  by  the  Stntea- 
General,'  he  prepared  a  fleet  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  and  spoke  in  the  high  tone  of  no  arbiter  to' 
Denmark  and  tbe  states  in  confederacy  with  her, 
or  Russia,  Poland,  and  Brandenburg,  who  had  made 

>  "  Upon  tbe  Swede'a  demand  id  the  aniliary  Itaeta  that  ware  ati^ 
Dialed  both  by  tbe  king  and  the  SluaB,orden  were  given  Ibreqniifnif 
them  here,  and  likewiae  in  Holland.  The  king  was  not  willing  to  cMi' 
inunicate  this  Ueai^ti  to  the  twn  Houae*.  and  try  if  the  Honae  <if  Com- 
mon ■  would  take  upon  themaclvca  the  expeuie  of  the  fleet :  they  were 
in  an  bad  a  humor  that  the  king  appntieiuled  that  tome  of  theni  might 
endeavor  to  pat  au  affrunt  upon  him,  and  opptwe  the  aendinga  fleet  lalo 
tha  Sound :  though  other*  ulviaed  the  venturing  oa  lhi( — for  no  nation 
can  BDbaiat  withnut  allianrca  laeredlyobaerved.and  thiawas  an  ancical 
ODe,  lately  renewed  by  the  king ;  ao  that  an  oppoaition  in  auch  a  point 
mutt  have  tamed  to  tbe  prejudice  of  thoae  who  ataDold  more  it."— 
SarMt. 
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in  ioiqaitoiis  cootrtct  oo  purpose  to  joio  in  n  gen- 
enl  altaek  Dpon  Sweden.  And  when  these  re- 
moDsUvDcaa  fitiled,  he,  in  the  month  of  July,  dis- 
patched the  united  squadrons  of  England  and  Hol- 
liod  to  the  SoDod,  nader  the  camtnand  of  Sir  George 
Rooke.  The  English  admiral  soon  formed  a  junc- 
tioG  with  the  fleet  of  Sweden ;  and  then,  with  fifty- 
two  ship8-of<tbe-line  in  all,  be  sconred  the  Baltic, 
drove  the  Danish  fleet  into  Copenhagen,  nod  bom- 
barded that  capital,  "  but  with  little  damage  to  the 
pUce  and  Done  to  the  fleet"  Yet  this  relief  was 
iBost  seasonable  to  the  Swedes,  who  recovered  their 
■pirita,  drore  the  Danes  and  the  Poles  from  their 
froatiera  and  the  towns  tbey  were  beaieging,  and 
threatened  Denniark  with  eonqaeit.  Frederic  IV. 
now  testified  hia  willingDesa  to  accept  the  me- 
diation 'of  tliB  maritima  powers — Enghiod  nod  Hol- 
Uod — and  imptored  the  English  ndmirat  to  desist 
from  further  hostilities.  But  Rooke  replied,  that, 
though  ready  to  accede  to  a  la«tiug  trenty,  he  bad 
no  power  to  agree  to  a  mere  truce.  In  the  begin- 
niog  of  August,  young  Charles  of  Sweden  landed  in 
person  on  the  Isle  of  Zetland,  and,  conjointly  with 
the  combined  fleets,  prepared  for  a  regular  siege  of 
Copenhagen.  This  struck  a  terror  through  all  Den- 
mark, and  so  quickened  the  pens  of  her  diplomatists, 
that  by  the  middle  of- August  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  TraTandafal,  a  house  of  the  Duke  nf  Hol- 
steio,  witbODt  the  coDcnrrence  of  France,  and  oo- 
der  the  goaran^  of  the  maritime  powers.  Peace 
being  thus  concluded,  Chariea  and  his  army  retired 
from  before  the  Dmish  capital;  and  when  Rooke 
bad  seen  him  and  his  army  safe  to  Sweden,  he  sail- 
ed borne.  'William's  conduct  in  the  whole  matter 
was  highly  applauded :  he  had  effectually  protected 
the  young  Swede,  and  yet  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
reasonable  terms  of  peace. 

Bat  before  this  peace  was  concluded  in  the  north, 
the  particulara  of  the  Second  Partition  Treaty  re- 
httog  to  Spain  and  tbe  south  were  pretty  generally 
knowD.'  France,  England,  and  Holland  had  agreed 
that  the  Archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  should  be  nibstitnted  for  the  de- 
ceased Prince  fj€  Bararia,  to  hare  and  bold  Spain, 
Spanish  Flanders,  and  her  dependencies  in  India, 
Americat  or  all  that  had  been  allotted  by  tbe 
First  PartitioD  Trea^  to  tbe  Bavarian ;  while  the 
odier  shares  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  were  to  be 
divided  aa  before,  the  dauphin,  however,  to  have,  in 
tdditioo,  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  and  the 
dispooseased  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  have,  in  lieu,  the 
dochy  of  Milan.  But  the  emperor,  who  still  want- 
ed the  whole  of  the  succesaiou,  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  treaty.    Perhaps  he  was  also  deterred 

s  fear  of  the  ill  consequences  which  might  ensue 
ia  Spain,  and  which  did  ensue  as  soon  oa  tbe  treaty 
Was  known  there.  According  to  one  account,  the 
Babsppy  Charles  was  first  informed  of  this  uew 
treaty  by  Don  Bemaido  de  Quiros,  hia  ambassador 
IB  HoUaod,  who,  having  observed  the  long  and  pri- 

'  h  wM  n^Bed  m  LoMfam  on  tb«  Hit  of  VtAmtrj  (o.  a.),  or  Sd  of 
BiRli  ft.),  1700,  bj  tb«  earls  of  Pottlkiid  ■nil  J«n«t>  ami  M.  de 
TtUwi  i  h4  ON  the  Mtb  of  Hattth  (h.  a.)  H.  d«  SrionI  aad  tho 
fiatpa(ntenM  Ac  thi  Stalaa  at  Um  BaiM 


Tate  conferences  going  on  at  Loo  between  William 
and  Count  de  Tallnrd,  suspected  their  object,  and 
then  obtained  surer  information  from  some  deputies 
of  tbe  States-Genernl,  who  were  parties  to  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  according  to  another  account,  the  first 
hint  was  given  at  Madrid  by  the  Mnrqois  d'Hnr- 
court,  the  very  adroit  agent  of  King  Louis,  who  as- 
suredly was  never  sincere  in  the  treaty;  while  yet 
another  account  declares  that  it  was  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  that  first  disclosed  this  second  project 
of  partition,  with  a  view  to  bis  own  interest,  and  to 
making  kimself  popular  at  the  SpHnish  court.  But 
let  the  first  discloser  be  who  he  will,  he  must  hare 
known  that  the  revelation  would  incense  and  rouse 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  more  especially  the  Span- 
ish aristocracy,  who  held  vast  estates  io  Sicily,  in 
tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  other  territories 
to  be  alienated  to  France ;  and  who,  moreover,'  had 
always  looked  to  the  viee-royaltiea  and  commands 
of  those  5iir  regions  as  tbe  best  means  of  making  or 
mending  their  fortunes.  It  appears  that  at  first  tbe 
emperor  derived  most  benefit  from  the  disclosure, 
and  that  he  became  a  favorite  nt  the  Spanish  court 
when  it  was  known  that  he  peremptorily  refused 
(which  be  did  at  the  eleventh  hour)  to  accede  to 
the  treaty.  He  was  also  favored  by  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  Charles's  second  wife,  Maria  Ann  of  Neu- 
burg,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  sister 
of  the  late  empress  (Leopold's  third  wife).  To 
check  this  latter  influence,  the  queen,  who  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  husband  in  Ae  sickly 
Charles,  received  intimation  from  France  that,  if 
she  abandoned  the  Austrian  interests,  she  might 
hope,  af^er  the  dpmise  of  her  present  hosband,  to 
be  united  to  the  dauphin,  and  so  still  share  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  wretched  Charles  a  second 
time  assembled  a  council  of  state  to  deliberate  on 
the  succesaion.  He  still  inclined  to  Austria,  but 
tbe  grandees  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and,  of  twelve, 
ten  were  of  opinion  that  a  Bourbon  prince  should 
be  named.  The  Count  of  St.  Estevan  declared 
that  Spain  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  weakness 
as  to  be  unable  to  defend  or  protect  faerself,  and 
that  nothing  but  Interesting  France  in  her  favor 
could  save  her  from  that  dismemberment  to  which 
she  had  been  condemned  by  the  msritime  powers. 
The  dominions  of  the  emperor,  he  said,  were  too 
remote,  his  treasuries  too  much  exhausted,  to  allow 
bim  to  render  any  timely  assistance;  and  then  the 
House  of  Austria  had  no  fleets,  no  ports,  no  naval 
power  whatsoever  to  cover  tbe  coasts  and  the  col- 
onies of  Spain  from  the  assaults  of  England  and 
Holland.  France  had  both  fleets  and  m(»ney~or 
so  it  was  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — 
and  the  grand  monarque,  who  had  so  recently  made 
all  Europe  tremble,  might  preserve  tbe  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  if  the  crown  were  on^  al- 
lowed to  descend  upon  the  head  of  hia  issue.  Only 
two  of  these  degenerate  nobles  had  the  spirit  and 
good  sense  to  propose  that  the  great  question  which 
interested  every  man  in  the  nation  should  be  leffc 
to  the  deciaion  of  the  national  Cortes,  to  be  assem- 
bled forthwith,  and  allowed  to  determine  it  accord- 
ing to  the  known  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  realm 
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or  realmt.  Such  a  sauSl  mlDoritf  had  no  iDflnenee ; 
the  saggeitian  wbb  Hcooted  as-dtsioyBl  aod  daoger- 
oqb;  aodv  tDstead  of  RBBembling  the  Cortei,  Charles 
cODsoltftd  tha  faculties  of  law  and  theology  aiAoog 
tlie  profosaors,  off  whieh  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  had 
boQght  maey  golden  opmioaa.  Theee  facilities  de- 
cided in  f»vor  of  the  Bourbon,  provided  only  that 
due  means  w«re  adopted  for  preventiag  the  crown 
of  Spaia  and  the  erowo  of  France  being  worn  by 
one  nod  the  aame  iodindunl,  which,  as  the  divines 
and  jurists  argtted.'Was  the  real  and  sole  spirit  and 
meaoiogof  the  renuneiation  exacted  from  the  lo- 
faota  Maria  Theresa  when  the  married  Louis  XIV< 
But  the  Amtrian  btood,  which  flowed  io  aibw  cur- 
rent ia  the  veios  of  Kiag  Charles,  still  sympathised 
with  H*  donate  atreanis,  aad  made  him  still  desire 
that  hia  posaeBSiena  ahoaU  611  to  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  To  inbdue  this  feeling,  the  par- 
tiaaos  of  the  French  and  the  mooks  and  prieste 
alarmed  his  timid  conscience,  and  threatened  him 
with  eternal  damnatioD  if  he  violated  the  rights 
of  the  legitimate  heir.  I  am  partial  to  my  own 
family,"  said  Charles;  "but  my  salvation  is  dearer 
to  me  than  the  ties  of  blood."  And  in  these  diffi- 
culties he  sent  the  Dnke  d'Uzeda,  one  of  his  house* 
hold,  to  consult  the  pope,  aod  present  to  hia  holi- 
ness copies  of  the  opinions  of  the  juris-consatts  and 
divines  of  Spntn. 

Innocent  XII.,  after  deliberating  for  forty  days 
with  cardioala  devoted  for  the  most  part  tP  France, 
replied  that  he  entertained  no  donbt  that,  after  his 
majesty's  demise,  the  Whole  Spanish  monarchy  de- 
Ttdved  by  right  of  blood  on  the  dauphin ;  but  that 
his  second  son,  Philip,  dake  of  Anjon.  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  succession,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  I 
am  myself,"  aaid  the  pontiff,  "iu  a  situntioo  similar 
to  that  of  your  majesty,  being  on  the  point  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  render  an 
account  to  my  Sovereign  Pastor  of  the  flock  which 
haa  been  intrusted  to  my  care ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
my  duty  to  give  such  advice  as  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  my  conscience  at  the  day  of  doom."' 
And,  in  effect,  the  old  pope  died  shortly  after,  a  few 
weeks  before  Charles,  and  just  aa  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  were  preparing  to  solve  the  pi-oblem  by 
the  awwd.  Still,  however,  io  spite  of  the  solemn 
ndjuretionB  addressed  to  him,  the  most  miserable  of 
kingB  leaned  toward  the  princes  of  hia  own  blood ; 
and  the  queen,  and  the  new  confessor  whom  she 
bad  placed  about  him,  in  lieu  of  a  monk  in  the 
French  interest  who  had  recently  driven  him  to 
the  verge  of  madness,'  did  all  they  could  to  encourage 

>  Com,  MniHiin  of  the  Kin^*  of  Spain  of  the  Hoim  of  Boorbon. 

■  The  Cu<JiD>t  Portucarrero  luccoetleil  in  remuvin^  the  king's  coa- 
ftuor,  who  Uelonged  to  the  Auitrian  factlou,  and  Iliroagh  wbom  the 
qoees  haM  Dm  kejr  to  tbe  kios'i  coBicicni*,  and  in  lubitiMitiiig  Froy 
lu  Din,  m  DmunicM  fnar  fTooi  Alcala.  Than  the  cwi^inal,  the  in- 
qniiitoT-goneral,  and  the  new  cnnfBBaiir,  penaaded  the  ■opentitioua, 
itubecite  Charlei  that  all  his  indlxtxisititina  uruM  frum  aorcerj,  and  that 
it  wi(  aeoMury  abould  be  •xorciaed.  A  Capocbin  monlc,  "very 
iRiellifant,  and  waU-pnciiead  in  mbUms  of  eachanilDenU  and  caitii^ 
oat  darila,"  (Mrfomwd  tho  cnnjnratiim ;  and  the  kiof,  appalled,  becama 
mwa  wick  and  nelaocholr  than  ever.  But,  a*  he  Mill  inclined  to  Aui- 
tria,  Uw  FroKch  ftetton,  tha  oardinal,  tka  inqaiiilar,and  the  Doninican 
friar  gpt  vp  «  CDneapautanca  with  Mother  DeiainicsB.  called  AtgiMl' 
IM|  who  rtaidid  in  tha  AKariaa,  and  who  waa  (omed  for  haTing  a 


and  Btretigtfaen  this  ttatard  bias.  By  these  machi- 
nations railttaiy  preparations  Were  Reeretly  made 
in  Spain;  Aostrian  troops  were  invited  into  the 
kingdom ;  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  vras  dispatched 
to  Naples  with  orders  to  admit  the  imperial  troopfl 
into  that  kingdom,  and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
with  the  Duke  of  Mantua  for  the  reception  of  an 
Austrian  garrison  into  his  capital,  in  order  to  over- 
awe the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  every  part  of  this 
scheme  was  disconcerted ;  the  emperor  had  but  few 
troops  to  spare,  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Ceti  and 
the  Dnke  of  Mantua  were  both  io  the  French  in* 
terest.  At  the  same  time  the  MarqniB  d'Harconrt 
rode  away  from  Madrid  to  the  frontiera  of  Ftince, 
where  Louis  had  already  collected  a  itrong  army. 
Never  did  imRginatioa  conceive  or  the  darkeit 
romaaee  attempt  to  picture  anch  intrigues  and  hor- 
ron^  as  assailed  the  miserable  Charles,  who  wss 
torn  to  pieces  while  yet  alive  by  those  who  wanted 
his  inheritance.  "Clamorous  disputes  were  heard 
even  ia  the  antechamber  of  the  dying  monarch. 
Pressed  on  one  side  by  the  French,  and  importuned 
on  the  other  by  the  queen  and  Austrian  pnrtiWGs, 
the  debilitated  frame  of  Charles  sunk  under  the 
struggle  of  contending  passions,  aod  a  crisis  in  fail 
disorder  announced  approaching  dissolution.  Witha 
view  still  farther  to  stimulate  his  tender  conscience, 
Portocarrero  exposed  to  him  his  awful  situation,  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  and  persuaded  hinrto  rec«re 
the  spiritual  counsel  of  the  most  pioua  divines  to 
assist  his  devotions  and  prepare  him  to  die  with 
rengnatioD.  In  the  midst  of  those  Ingubrious  cer- 
emonies with  which  the  Catholic  church  appab 

atrong  command  over  dainone.  In  reply  to  ^eationa  p«t  Io  bin  ia 
writin;  by  tlie  inqoiaitor  and  Proylan  Diax,  ArtuellM  ataUd  that  Ue 
dcril  had  told  him  that  the  king-  had  been  bewitched  in  1875,  when 
only  fborteen  yean  of  age,  by  meani  of  a  deoDction  of  dead  inen'i 
braina,  adiQiniatared  to  him  in  a  cap  of  chooolate,  by  bia  own  mother, 
Mary  Anna  ef  Aoilria.  And  anbaeiiaently  Aixaellaa  aCrmad  that  ki* 
majeatjr  h»d  been  bewitched  afain  oa  the  Hth  of  September,  1S94,  by 
meiQs  of  a  dead  body  and  the  afency  ef  a  woman  called  Maria,  midiog 
in  the  Calle  Mayor.  But,  before  thi*  acheme  could  be  completed, 
Hucaperti,  the  inqniii tor- general,  died,  and  waa  anceoedad  by  the  B)ih- 
op  of  Sagowia,  who  niber  inclined  to  the  Gennnn  facti«a,aM]  who  *om 
taiitllad  the  king  that  an  atrocinna  trick  had  been  played  npoo  hia. 
When  Dial  wa«  attacked  by  the  loquiaition  br  haring  pot  hii  truit  ia 
devil),  he  threw  the  blame  on  the  late  inquisitor,  and  fled  to  Rome ; 
butthe  Spaniah  ambaaiiador  there  got  poeaenion  of  hia  person  and  mdi 
hlai  back  to  Spain,  when  ha  wai  coBfiiwd  in  the  priioiia  nf  the  Holy 
Office  till  ITH,  when  ha  was  relraeed  at  the  iHtanaa  or  cowaand  ef 
Lunii  XIV.,  whose  intereela  he  had  been  serring  in  gettinir  KP  driili, 
Ac. — Froettm  CrterinoJ  contra  F.  Ditu,  a>  quoted  by  Mr.  DDnli>p,Wc- 
moin  «/  Spain.  After  the  failure  of  (his  attempt,  the  Fmnch  faciica 
porauaded  th*  atarring  popuUm  of  Madnd  that  tlia  bmiBa  waa  bnnth* 
about  by  the  miaiitera  and  panieana  of  Auatria.  Tha  nob  allemptait 
to  tnurder  the  minister*,  destroyed  all  the  liakera'  shopa,  and,  pr«aent- 
iD|  themaalTes  in  front  of  the  palace,  deoiandcd  to  see  the  ktng-.  *'  Ilia 
majesty  ia  aaleep,"  said  one  of  the  couniera.  "  Uo  haa  elapt  too  iiwf 
already,aiid  oinat  now  awaka,"  shonted  tha  popvlnea;  aadlbcn  Charka, 
pale  aad  tremUioK,  was  bnmgbtto  a  balco«y,intha  wmaof  his  atiend- 
anis,  being  unable,  threagh  fear  and  ■ehans,  to  stand  upon  hie  own 
feet.  More  hornir*  still  rcaiataed  to  swell  ikia  most  diamnl  of  loyat 
histories.  The  king  was  penuadnd  that  tbe  sifht  and  eontact  of  the 
moldariiig  reniaiiis  of  his  aneeston  would  bo  beneficial  to  hia  own 
health,  ut,  at  least,  ijaieken  tbe  ptayera  of  the  departed  is  his  behalf. 
And,  thus  inipeUed,  Chsriea  desoended  to  the  aabtenanean  vnnlia  nn- 
d«r  tha  Escurial,  and  wiineised  the  opening  of  the  ooSina  of  mariiU 
aod  jasper.  The  first  that  was  nnolosed  waa  that  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  hwl  never  greatly  loved  ;  but  he  long  and  oanMllly  contemploMd 
tbe  rsmains  ef  his  fiiit  fair  qmen,  Lotus*  of  Orieane,  whkrh  bore  few 
tmces  of  dissotutioa,  aad  eihibited  a  couatanaaee  acAietly  less  Moem- 
ing  than  when  alive.  At  last  he  rushed  ia  honor  frum  the  spot,  ei- 
claiming,  "1  shall  soon  be  with  her  hi  hesren.**— Con.— Amfop.— 
Ortu 
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die  minds  of  the  dying,  these  diviDei  rept;e8eDtfld 
ihe  danger  of  bia  soul,  shoald  ha  not  dispose  Qf  his 
crown  by  will,  and  entail  od  his-  coantryh  by  this 
ne^wt,  tb«  horrors  of  civil  war.   They  held  forth 
the  TeofesDce  of  ao  offended  Deity,  if  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  mortal  love  or  hi^Ued: — if 
be  cmsDlted  the  affections  of  that  body  which  must 
ibortly  molder  uito  dust.    The  Atutriaiu,  tbej 
urged,  were  not  the  rektionSf  nor  the  Bourbona 
lbs  eoemiea,  of  hia  aont;  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
coafium  bimaelf  to  the  oinnion  of  the  majority  of 
bii  conocil,  tho  disinterested  adfocatea  of  justice, 
and  the  or^^a  of  the  national  Trace."*   This  Por- 
toesrrero  was  a  man  of  high  birth  and  station,  and 
oT  coDSDinmate  address ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a 
priced  of  the  Roman  church — a  cardinal,  an  arch- 
bishop (of  Toledo),  not  without  hopes  of  wearing 
the  tiara.    He  bad  been  entirely  gained  over  by 
the  Marquia  d'Harcourt.  and  had  acrnpled  at  no 
meaanres,  howev.er  atrocious,  that  promised  to  worli 
DpoD  the  weak  mind  of  the  kiog,  being  aided  and 
anuted  in  bis  diabolical  proceedings  by  the  inquis- 
itor-geoenl  Rocaperti:  and  now.  when  hia  victim 
»M  at  the  hut  gaap,  irith  the  horrors  of  hell  kept 
before  his  eyea,  this  cardinal  produced  the  cele- 
brated last  will  aud  testameati.  appointing  Philip, 
dske  of  Anjon,  nnirersal  successor  to  the  Spanish 
■nooarehy.   The  Austrian  fiictioDi  who  bad  equally 
preteaded  that  a  royal  will  would  be  paramount  to 
tllhwa  ixr  rights  whatsoever,  had  no  jnst  ground  to 
catoplaiD  when  the  French  faction  assumed  the  same 
principle ;  but  it  completed  the  monstrosity  of  the 
btuioeas  that  ao  imbecile  king,  terrified  out  of  the 
Sttle  wit  be  had  ever  had,  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  so  many  millions  of  rational  beings.  The 
•ecretary,  Don  Aatooio  de  Ubilla,  acted  as  notary ; 
■■d  tbe  cardinal  and  Don  Manuel  Arias  stood  by  as 
the  sole  witoesses.    Terrified,  baited,  coerced,  aa 
be  was,  Charles  could  hardly  be  brought  to  put  hie 
laod  to  tbe  paper;  and,  as  sood  as  he  had  signed 
it.  be  btirst  into  tearsi  and  ezclaimed,  *<■  I  now  am 
nothing."*   He  then  fell  into  a  long  faiott  and  was 
tboMght  to  be  dead;  but  be  ooee  more  opened  faia 
evn  to  a  world  which  bad  been  tb  him  a  world  of 
avTDw  and  woe,  and  he  lingered  between  life  and 
daub  for  lour  weeks.   Tbe  eootents  of  tbe  will 
were  carefiiUy  concealed  from  tbe  queen,  tho 
Aosirioo  party,  and  the  wliole  of  Europe,  except  the 
French  court.    Louis  finished  his  preparations ;  and 
bia  effective  ally*  Cardinal  Poitocarreroi  possessed 

'  Ct.  Mi— w. 

■  'ThM  wMwvi  Md*  tb*ad  oTOetobar,  kBdyet  Sohoambwr,  tbe 
J**uk  wriJet  for  EngUod  lad  HoUand  at  Madrid,  wm  m  tll-infann- 
i*rf»h>«|iaMrf  rtcnwt,titat  ba  infonned  hia  Baaten  it  w«a  duns  on 
Hi  aha i^iauj  lham  that  tha-hiat  aiwm  aftar.  tMnkiog  hiia- 
ilhiaa  baMar,  npnaaad  ao  aiuoh  iMgrntiiom  againat  ibe  janto, 
■b»  laitud  tea  to  lAa  that  Map,  that  ha  laaaBrt  tha  powcw  he  bad 
P>«  tha«  to  act  aiaoaliMaBr  in  tha  vignt  aflatn  of  tbe  kintdoia, 
b*  iftniTOd  aiffMd  aaalher  will,  A«.  Bot  no  artiett  orthia  kind 
tad  At  laaal  fianifatina  ;  cat  the  emnaj,  ha  left  tbe  admlntitraiion  ia 
tsr  anda  1^  that  *«r  jwMo,  wUt  Cardinal  Paitocamn  M  then  head, 
■u  til  lha  poHMi  MMatoijte  pnamnf  tha  paaea  aad  niiTlBr  OB 
f*"9^lmm  rf  c^aca—at.  All      Ihfor^own  totha  qwen  waa^ 
Wd0*er  wa«aaI«)«Bd  fnm  300,000  tv  400,000  doeata  a^^ear; 
kvia  ohith,  ah«iraatoh«faberehaMaaf  tba  fovr  gntml  gwn- 
*«>>•■  n«a4ata,  Naflaa,  Sieily.  or  tha  Hthactoi  and,  in  iwa  aha 
^  i>  Mka  har  MidraM  !■  apaia.  aha  had  Ubaitjr  to  iMlda  li  «Ueh 
tta  fnaofal  tbtm^fUwrnV-Xm^ 


himself, of  tb^^greetsealeof  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
entire  administration  pf  Spaitt'-r-if  at  such  a  moment 
there  was  any  thing  io  tbst  distracted- -obuntry  that 
merited  the  pnmf>  of  a  government.  At  lasU  en  the 
1st  of  Nojvember,.  death  mercifully  reaioved  Chni'les 
IL,  who  bad  been  a  phaQtoin  king  from  tho  ^ird 
year  of  hia  age,  and  who  was  .now  only  thirty-nine 
years  ojd.  Couqt  UaiTRcb,  (be  emperor's  ambassa- 
dor, who  bad  been  «o  poor  a  match  for  D'Harcourt, 
was  watching  at  the  door,  of  .the  oaUne^  when  the 
council  was  assepibled  upon  the  king's  death;  sod 
so  obtuse.was  he,. and  ^  thoroughly  ia  tbe  dark  as 
to  the  will,  that,,wheo.tha.Duke.of  Abrpote^  cvne 
forth  with  an  extended  hand  and  with  emiliog  looks, 
he  thought  that  all  bad  been  decided, in  favor  of  his 
master  or  bia  maater's  sod.  Tha  Spauiard  soon  un- 
deceived him  by  saying,  '^I  copje  to  take  my  leave 
of  tbe  House  of  Austria." 

As,  however  disorganized  and  ill-prepared  were 
the  allies,  a  war  inevitAbly  bung  in  ii^epense  in  case 
Louis  XIV.  accepted  tbe  will,  instead  of  satiefyiog 
himself  with  .tbe  portions  of  the  Spanish  iDheritance 
allotted  to  bis  bouse  by  the  Second  Partition  Treatyi 
that  ambitious  sovereign  at  tbe  moment  of  crisis  en- 
tertained some  doubts  and  misgiviugs;  but  these 
were  merely  rooaentaiy,  and"  he  difPHtched  his 
grandson  Philip  ipto  Spain,  exclaiming,  as  be  sent 
him,  "Now  there  are  no  kinger  Pyrenees."  Wi)l< 
iam,  who  bqd,  retni^ed  to,  Eqglapd  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Charles,  appears  to  bMo  been,  astonish- 
ed as  much  as  be  was  irritated  by  the  news  of  the 
will  and  tbe  decision  of  Loifis.  "Writing  to  the 
Pensionary  Heinsiu^s,  he  says,  I  doubt  not  but 
this  unheard-of  proceeding  of  France  will  surprise 
you  as  much  as  it  did  me.  I  never  relied  much  on 
engagements  with  France;  but  I  n^ust  confess,!  did 
not  tbiok  they  would  on  this  occasion  have  brotioo, 
io  tbe  face  of  tbe, whole  worlds  a  solemn  treaty  be- 
fore it  was  well  accomplished  We  must  cop- 

feas  we  are  dupes,  but,  if  one's  word  and  iaith  are 
not  to  be  kept,  it  is  easy  to  cheat  auy  mptu  The 
worst  is,  it  brings  us  into  tbe  greatest  embarrass- 
ment, particularly  when  I  consider  the  qonstitutioo 
of  affairs  here ;  ibr  the  blindness,  of  the  people  here 
is  incredible.  For,  thoagh  this  affair  is  not  public, 
yet,  it  was  no  sooner  said  that  As  King  of  Spain's 
will  was  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Aujou.  than  it  was 
the  general  opiijtoo  lhat  it  was  better  for  Engknd 
that  France  should  accept  the  will  than  fulfill  tbe 
treaty  of  partition.  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conceal 
this  from  you,  in  order  that  you  may  be  informed 
of  the  sentiraeDta  here,  which  nre  contrary  to  mine : 
for  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  tbnt,  if  this  will  be 
executedi  England  and  the  republic  (o/  Holland) 
are  in  tbe  utmost  danger  of  being  totally  lost  or 
ruined.  ,  I  will  hope  that  tbe  republic  understands 
it  thus,  and  will  exert  her  whole  force  to  oppose  so 
great  an  evil.  It  is  the  utmost  mortification  to  me, 
in  this  important  affair,  that  I  can  not  act  with  the 
Tigm*  which  is  requisite,  and  set  a  good  esam|^; 
but  tiie  republic  must  do  it;  aud  I  will  engage  peo- 
ple here,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  and  by  degrees,  and 
vritbaot  their  pereeiviogit.  I  have  provisioBaUy  seat 
orders  to  my  ambassador  to  declare,  that  I  bold  to 
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the  trenty,  and  that  the  two  tnooths  the  emperor 
had  to  declare  himself  are  not  expired.  Before  I 
could  take 'any  further  determioHtion,  this  occarred 
to  me  first,  in  order  to  gain  time,  which  we  have  so 
much  need  of.  I  am  not  determioed  whether  it 
■faoald  be  best  that  the  emperor  should  accede  to 
the  treaty,  or  declare  hia  right  to  the  whole  Bucces- 
NOD.  Possibly  acceding  to  the  treaty  would  be  best 
for  Holland;  but,  as  that  is  not  approved  here,  the 
otbor  may,  perhaps,  be  beat. ....  la  case  the  em- 
peror will  take  up  the  matter  with  vigor,  he  can,  in 
iny  oj^nioD,  do  nothing  else  than  make  bimaelf 
master  of  the  Milanese  immediately,  and  endeavor 
to  get  Naples  and  Sicily  to  declare  fur  him,  and 
thas  try  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy,  in  which 
the  Italian  princes  may,  perhaps,  concur.  What 
embarrasses  me  most  is  the  Spanish  Netherlands; 
for  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  prevent,  their  declaring  in  favor  of,  and  acknowl- 
edging, the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  case  he  receives  or- 
ders from  Spain  for  that  purpose,  or  is  pressed  by 
France.  The  troops  of  the  republic  in  garrison 
there  ought  to  be  well  upon  their  guard,  and  the 
elector  can  dispose  of  them  and  his  own  troops,  so 
that  he  will  have  ^e  superiority.  The  only  thing 
I  can  deviae,  which  the  elector  can  make  use  of  for 
a  pretext  not  to  declare  himself  yet,  or  obey  {the 
orders  from  ^ain),  ia  the  term  of  two  months  which 
the  emperor  has  to  choose  in ;  or,  that  he  can  not 

quit  the  goveroraeat  till  his  debt  is  paid  I  con- 

feaa  I  think  vigor  is  necessary  on  this  occasioD,  and 
hope  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  republic,  iu  case  the 
emperor  will  maintaia  his  right.  If  I  followed  my 
own  inclination  and  opinion,  I  should  have  sent  to  all 
courts  to  incite  them  to  vigor;  but  it  is  not  becoming, 
as  I  can  not  set  a  good  example,  and  I  fear  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  not  being  able  to  play  any 
other  game  with  these  people  than  engaging  them 
impe/ceptibly." '  Three  days  after  writing  this 
letter,  or  on  (he  19th  of  November,  William  again 
addressed  the  same  personage  in  a  still  more  anxious 
tone.  "  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul,"  says  he,  "  to  find 
tfaaC)  now  the  afTair  grows  public  here,  almost  every 
one  rejoices  that  Fnnca  has  preferred  the  will  to 
the  trea^ — insisting,  that  it  is  more  advantageous 
for  England  and  all  Enrope — merely  upon  the  aup- 
poaition  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  being  a  child,  eqd 
to  be  brought  up  in  Spain,  will  imbibe  Spanish 
maxims  and  be  governed  by  the  Spanish  council, 
without  any  relution  to  France.  These  are  suppo- 
sitioDs,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  take  place; 
and  I  fear  we  shall  feel  the  contrary  too  soon.  It 
is  certain,  if  the  emperor  submits  to  the  will,  we 
can  do  nothing  against  it;  so  that  we  must  know 
what  the  emperor  does  before  we  take  a  positive 
resolution.  I  think  now  I  can  send  nobody  extra- 
ordioaTj  thither  till  I  know  how  the  affair  will  be 
taken  up,  particularly  when  I  consider  the  present 
sentiments  of  people  here,  which  may  probably 
change;  for  there  is  nothing  certain  here,  nor  of 
long  dnration.  I  fear  the  usual  tardiness  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  will  Dot  let  them  come  to  a  speedy 
resolution,  which  is  so  necesaaiy  in  this  conjuncture. 
1  Bardwidu  Sut*  Pipen 


My  chief  anxiety  is  to  prevent  &ie  Spanish  Nether- 
lands from  falling  into  the  hands  of  France,  You 
will  easily  conceive  how  this  business  goes  to  my 
heart;  for  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  relied  oa 
engagements  with  France,  having  had  so  much  ex- 
perience Uiat  they  are  never  bound  by  any  treaty. 
I  wish  I  may  be  quit  for  the  blame,  but  I  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear  I  shall  too  soon  feel  the  bad 
effects  of  it."^  The  anxiety  about  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  was  oot  unfounded;  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  after  acctuing  the  French  court  of  poison- 
ing his  son,  was  now  making  up  matters  with  Lonis, 
and  accepting  the  proposttioD*  made  by  Cardinal 
Portocarrero  and  the  rest  of  that  powerful  faction 
in  Spain;  and  on  the  2Qth  of  November,  the  very 
day  after  the  date  of  William's  last  letter,  he  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  proclaiming  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  at  Brussels,  which  was  done  with  all  possible 
ceremony.'  Nor  was  William  deceived  as  to  the 
bad  effects :  faction  laid  her  hand  on  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
perplexing  difficulties  of  all  and  every  part  of  the 
case,  no  mercy  was  shown  to  the  king's  double 
error.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  William  was 
blamed  for  his  anxiety  about  his  native  country, 
Holland,  and  the  erection  of  a  proper  barrier  to  that 
state ;  and  that  the  Partition  Treaty  was  coodemned 
08  being  more  prejudicial  to  England  than  the  will, 
because  it  wonld  have  given  the  French  new  and 
most  commanding  situatioas  ia  the  MeditemineaD, 
although  the  will,  in  effect,  gave  precisely  the  same 
advantages  to  France  on  that  sea,  while,  in  additioD 
to  Sicily,  Naples,  ice.,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  to 
hold  all  the  Spanish  dominions  everywhere  else. 
Of  two  evils  men  generally  prefer  the  less;  but  this 
was  condemning  the  less  and  preferring  the  greater 
evil.  If  it  were  so  natural — as  the  English  politicians 
pretended  —  that  England  should  dread  a  French 
king  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  it  not  still  more 
natural  to  dread  a  French  king  in  possesaton  of  the 
undivided  inheritance  of  the  last  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty  of  Spain  ? 

M.  de  Torcy  told  William's  ambaaaador.  Lord 
Manchester,  that  England  must  resign  herself  to 
the  will,  which  Was  so  necessary  for  the  good  and 
quiet  of  Europe,  and  that,  if  his  master  attempted 
to  annul  the  will,  he  would  find  that  be  bad  two 
kingdoms  to  conquer:  that  of  Spain,  which  would 
not  submit  to  the  partition,  and  that  of  France, 
which  would  not  abaodoo  its  rights.  Willianl  cooU 
ly  replied  that  he  should  take  time  to  consult  with 
bis  allies,  stating,  however,  that  he  did  not  think 
any  variation  could  be  made  from  the  treaty  till  the 
emperor's  mind  was  known.    Louis  dispatched  Da 

■  Hardwieka  Stkla  Fapen. 

*  Ib  uotlier  letter,  dalad  Hampton  CoqH,  NorcmbcT  93  (R.  ■•). 
William  lavi,  "I  Uarn,  bj  ths  French  letiera,  that  the  Duke  ofAajuit 
!•  deriared  King  uf  Spain,  and  i*  la  M  oat  Ibithcr  the  Sni  of  next 
munth ;  to  that  tbe  ice  it  broke  ;  uul  the  Electnr  of  Bftnria  wri(e« 
that  be  he*  been  obliged  la  do  the  nune  thing  in  tbe  Speniab  Nether- 
Undi,  end  to  eaoie  TV  Deam  to  be  enng.  These  atepa  nakB  (be  eSkir 
M  difficolt  ihet  I  (buddeTwhen  1  think  nn  H.  It  will  pmbabl}  be  k 
fortnight  jet  Wfure  one  know*  what  rcmluliua  the  imperial  court  will 
have  taken;  eccordiDg  to  whicb,it  noweeem*,  eveiy  thing  oagfat  to  bm 
ngvleted.  I  innil  eonbn  thia  bniitUM  Mueei  dn  no  iiull  ehainn.** 
■~MardwMte  StattP*ptn. 
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Tillird,  ooe  of  the  frsmen  of  the  PRitition  Treat- 
ies,  to  LondoD,  to  wheedle  IVillinm  into  some  freeh 
nrgDtiitioDa,  which  woald  hnve  been  olMerred  with 
fat  M  moch  fftith  u  the  late  treRties.  Oa  the  oth- 
er hud,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  detarmining  aot  to 
■arrender  bb  pretenaions  to  the  Spanish  crowo. 
Hut  »er  Count  Wruttialaus  as  ambassadot'  extraor- 
^urj,  to  renew  aod  exteod  the  old  confederacy, 
ud  to  keep  hk  majesty  of  Eogland  firm  to  his  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  will.  Soon  giviog  up  his  hope 
«f  deladiog  William  agaio,  Louis  took  the  initiatif  e 
IB  hostile  measarea,  by  dislodging,  by  ao  naezpect- 
ed  trsacbenras  moremeotf  the  Dnteh  troops  in  the 
l«rrier  fntnasai.  In  (ba  meau  time  Heemskirk* 
the  Dotcb  miotster  at  Paiia,  had  dispatc,hed  a  me- 
morisl,  repmentiDg  to  his  most  GhristiaD  majesty, 
"Ibai  their  high  mightinesses  did  uot  expect  his 
mjnty  would  have  taken  a  resolation  so  cootrary 
to  the  bte  treaty,  which  they  believed  was  to  be 
obiened  ID  all  things  by  the  contractiug  parties, 
tai  to  be  departed  from  by  Dooe,  except  by  com- 
iDOQ  conseDt;  that  the  time  iu  which  the  emperor 
■ight  still  accede,  in  virtue  of  the  secret  article, 
not  being  yet  expired,  their  high  migfatiueases,  in 
coafbnniqr  thereto,  had  a^ia  iovited  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  most  •pressing  manner,  to  accede ; 
■od  tbtt,  for  these  reasons,  they  hoped  his  most 
Cbristian  majea^,  in  consideTiag  this  affiiir  anew, 
woald  have  the  goodness  to  make  new  reflections 
■poo  it,  Aey  having  sent  orders  to  their  ambassa- 
dor to  entraat  his  majesty  to  persist  in  obaerving 
As  nid  Partition  Treaty,  aod  every  article  it  con- 
tained." Louis  amused  the  Dutch,  brought  in  r 
Swedish  diplomatist  to  his  aid  to  advocate  a  friend- 
ly mediatioot  and  declared  that  it  was  quite  certain 
tlut,  as  to  England,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation 
dreaded  a  war,  and  hence  would  prefer  the  will  to 
the  Partition  Treaty;  and  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
hod  would  fiad  great  opposition  io  his  parliament 
in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  carry  things  to  a 
raptora.' 

1701.  The  time  was  now  come  for  William 
la  ibide  tha  test  of  a  new  parltameat.  On  the  re- 
treat of  the  Whiga  he  had  9noe  more  placed  Lord 
Uodoiphin  at  the  bead  of  the  troasary ;  and,  to  con- 
cilitte  still  further  the  Tory  party,  he  made  Lord 
Tankerville  privy  seal.  Sir  Charles  Hedgea  secre- 
tuy  of  state,  and  Lord  Rochester  lord  Itenteoant  of 
Irehnd  ;*  and,  at  the  instance  of  this  new  cabinet,  a 
WW  parliament,  which  turned  out  of  a  very  Tory 
complexion,  waa  called  together  for  the  6th  of  Feb- 
niarj.  Littleton,  the  late  Whig  speaker,  was  per- 
naded  to  gratify  his  majesty  at  the  expense  of  his 
puly,  aod  withdrew  from  the  contest.  But  though 
the  pany  lost  their  man  they  did  not  give  up  their 
object;  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fer- 
■eat  oa  bodi  tide*  that  the  meeting  of  the  two 

'  DtptckM,        di  Loaia  XIV. 

*  "  But  bit  M^fPitj  •ooo  band  tbat  in  diiauHiuK  tho  Whip,  becMM 
***  coOM  M  loa|«r  da  Iu*  bonneM  in  partimnant,  ha  had  d«ae  enough 
h  tiMip  thcaa.  b«i  Mt  •noofh  to  gala  the  ToHm  ;  and  av  awt  with 
UT]  Enaiant  Crow  both  aa  moe  gvr*  him  occaiiMi  to  aay,  in  a  pat, 
*B  Ljrt  Halrbz,  th*t  all  tha  diflarenc*  between  the  two  partiea  waa 
the  TWm  wmM  nt  hia  thfaat  im  tha  Bonunf ,  and  tha  Wbiga  in 
AaaiWoMn."— X^/L 


Hoases  waa  prorogned  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of 
Febroary.  But  then  the  Whig  nominee.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Onslow,  was  defeated,  and  the  adroit  Robert 
Harley,  still  rising  io  reputation,  and'  scheming  and 
pbddiog  oa  to  the  highest  places,  was  elected 
speaker  by  a  majority  of  249  to  125.  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  his  opening  speech  the  king  said, 
»>  Our  great  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  hath  made  it  ebeolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  further  provision  for  the  eucces- 
sioB  to  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line  uUxx  me 
end  the  Princess  Anne.  The  haf^inesa  of  Uie  na- 
tion, and  the  aecutity  of  our  religion,  which  is  thxt 
chiefest  concera,  aeem  so  mncb  to  depend  upon 
this,  that  I  can  not  doubt  but  it  will  meet  with  a 
general  coneurreDce :  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  your  earnest  and  effectual  consideration."  The 
son  of  the  Princess  Anne  and  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  had,  in  fact,  expired  on  the  30th  of  July, 
the  preceding  year,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
aod,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  his  tutor.  hi»death 
"gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Jaco- 
bites growing  insolent  apon  it,  and  saying,  that  now 
the  chief  difficulty  was  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  succeseton."  Next  to  his 
mother,  Anne,  the  personage  preferred  on  account 
of  her  Protestantism  for  the  succession  was  the 
Electresa  Sophia  of  Haqover,  granddaughter  of 
James  I.  This  lady,  as  soon  aa  she  heard  of  the 
unhappy  or  happy  event — the  death  of  the  young 
duke — proceeded  with  her  daughter,  the  Eleetress 
of  Brandenburg,  to  pay  a  visit  to  William,  who  was 
then  at  Loo.  Before  starting  on  this  journey,  the 
Princess  Sopbtn  wrote  a  very  curious  letter  to  Mr. 
Stepney,  at  London,  a  poet  of  amnll  dimensions, 
but  who  meddled  with  politics.  After  thanking  the 
poet  for  a  work  and  a  letter,  tbe  old  lady  says,  •>  If 
I  were  thirty  years  younger  I  should  have  sufficient 
good  opinion  of  my  blood  and  ray  religion  to  believe 
Aat  people  might  think  of  me  in  England.  But,  as 
there  ia  little  likelihood  that  I  should  survive  two 
persons  (King  William  aod  tbe  Princess  Anne)  both 
very  much  younger,  though  more  sickly,  than  I  am, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  my  sons  will  be  regarded  aa 
Btrangers ;  and  the  eldest  of  them  is  much  more 
accustomed  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  sovereign 
than  tbe  poor  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  too  young  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
who  would  be  apparently  so  glad  to  recover  what 
the  king  his  father  has  so  inconsiderately  lost,  that 
one  might  make  of  it  whatever  one  would.  But 
prejudice  does  every  thing  in  England ;  and,  to  con- 
fine myself  to  what  you  say,  without  undertaking  to 
reason  by  letter,  I  will  tell  you  that  my  daughter 
has  dragged  me  hither  (to  Pyrmont),  where  she  has 
taken  the  waters  these  three  weeks,  and  that  we 
shall  set  out  next  Monday  to  go  by  Brussels  into 
Holland,  where  we  shall  have  Uie  honor  of  aeeing 
your  king.  .1  am  neither  so  philosophic  nor  so  light- 
headed, R8  you  may  believe,  as  not  to  love  this  talk 
about  a  crown,  and  to  make  my  reflectionB  upon  the 
solid  judgment  you  offer  me  on  that  subject.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  England  there  are  so  mruj 
Actions  that  one  can  be  secure  io  nothing.  This 
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does  nofe  prevent  ma  from  being  greatly  obliged  to 
UioBe  Who  teatify  affikction  far  me  sad  for  my  de- 
seeDdMtB.**''  It  appeBrv'thst  the  old  lady's  dodbts 
mrO'  remoTsd  by  ber  coofereiice  with  WiHiam, 
wliieh,  however,  did  not  last  loBg;  for,  as  they  were 
later  in  arriving  tbsn  had  been  expected,  be  only 
made  them-one  ceremonious  visit,  and,  according  M 
the  dispDsitioQ  he  had  prevloQBly  made;  be  set  -sail 
for  England  ^e  very  neit  day.'  The  two  Blec<- 
treB8es.had  other<bu8inesa  besides  tb*  En^afa  soo* 
oeaaion :  bhey  wanted  William's  conearrance  and 
asastaace  in  iHiaing  the  Elsotor  of  Brandenburg  to 
the  rank  of  long  of  Pr-asaia ;  and  anbaeqaantly,  when 
framhig  a  naw  graad  alHanee  agaiaat  France,  Wfll-' 
iam  gave  thia  aaaistance.'  -At  the  same  time  the 
Eni^idi  Jacobitaa  aent  over  a  brother  of  liOrd  Fre»- 
ten  to  St.  Oermaina,  ta'Tspreaent  th«  aaooeaaktB  of 
the  yoangPfineeofWaleaascartBtDaod  inevitable; 
but'Jsmea  and  his  qnsan  both  refused  od«  of  the 
conditions'  proposed;  which  was,  that  the  prioee 
should  be  seat  over  to  be  eduoated  in  Eoghind,  and 
thus  threw  ai  damp  upon  all  those  ardent  hopes, 
ia  also  asserted  chat  the  Priocess  Aane  propoeed, 
"veryclandestifie^,"  aomethhig  of  the  same  sort.* 
In  onDtiniiing  bis  opening  speech  to  parHament, 
WUIiam  aUodad,  in  brief  terms,  to  the  great  event 
io  Spain.  «•  The  death  of  the  late  King  of  SpalD," 
aaid  be,  with  the  declaration  of  his  aacoesaor  to 
that  mitaaRhy,  haa  oiade  so  great  an  alteratkm  in 
the  affiUra  abroadt  tiiat  I  BBUat  deaire  ytfn  *»rj-  m»- 
tarely  to  aonsidar  thav  preaMt  at^ ;  and  I  make 
Bo-doRibt  bnfe  yovr  raatdaihiiM  tberaapon  will  he  atiok 
as  ahail'be  most  eoodueing  to  the  interests  aud  aafe- 
ty  of  £n^aad,  tbe^  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  peace  of  £uFope.  These  tMngs 
are  of  snch  weight,  that  I  have  thought  them  roost 
proper  for  the  ooasidaratioa  of  a  netc  parliament,  in 
order  to  hare  the  more  imaiediete  sense  of  the  king- 
doD  in  so  great  a  conjunctnre.^'  He  reminded 
them  of  the  deficiencies  and  public  debts  occastoaed 
by  the  late  war,  and  yet  unprovided  for,  and  he  rec- 
otnmeuded  them  to  inspect  tl*e  condition  of  the 
fleets  and  see  what  repairs  and  angmentatifHia  might 
be  reqoiaite  for  the  gMat  bulwarit  of  the  English 
natton." 

■  In  ending  his  acconnt  of  the  jneceding  year,  the 

■  Hncdwicke  State  Fapfrt. 

*  Od  th«  S6lb  of  October,  Mr.  Sunbope,  Trho  wu  with  the  king, 
wriiBS  Va  Lwd  lUnakMtnt— >*  Otr  two  eleemsMi  wilt  tte  here  lo- 
wmw ;  wad  thej  Mjr,  that  ibe  of  Banowr  ^tNgiM  for  EaKlaotl.  II 
•o,  nnbody  doubt*  bnt  it  ii  to  salicit  for  twr  ion,  to  reconnieiid  him  tu 
the  parliameDt'i  good  gracei :  but,  in  orJer  to  thai  »ory  end,  it  miij  be 
riw  «rouW  do  him  nus  Mirioa  by  Hkjing  at  houe."— CMe,  SfSS  ,  at 

>  In  two  leiten  written  by  Laid  Mancheiter  from  ParU  ta  Mr,  Ver- 
non, in  Norember  and  Dccpmbcr,  1700,  ere  ihesa  paJinRcs:— "  Three 
da^B  agro  Mr.  F.  Grehkm,  brother  to  tbe  late  Lord  Fr*ston,  niut  crrer 
to  St.  GeniMiiiii  and  went  awA.v  poet  tbie  noniing  to  Flandera,  la  or- 
der to  embark  for  England  in  wne  of  that*  piwtj.  It  ia  balievnl  that 
be  )■  sent  o*er  bjr  Sir  Charlei  Muegrave,  and  other  parliament  men. 
with  propontls,  in  order  to  ^t  the  ■aeoenion  lettled  opoo  the  pretend- 
ed Priuce  of  Walei  on  certain  oondiiions."  "  I  can  not  tell  fron  whence 
they  bare  at  St.  Gerawina  oa  ap^beoiion  that  ihe  pretended  Pnnca 
tJ  Wale*  will  be  catYied  away  into  England  with  hia  own  oonient ; 
aad  npBK  ihia  thejr  have  inereaeed  kia  gaard :  wbereta  be  had  furmerir 
bat  lix,  he  haa  now  fourteen.  Tbey  think  their  gama  eo  very  aam. 
that  there  i*  no  occaiiuD  he  shoald  make  luch  a  (tep;  bMidai,  tba 
changing  hie  religinn  will  never  be  Buffered  :  and  they  have  lately  de- 
dand  that  they  woald  ntber  aea  btn  dead.'^Celt,  MSS. 


Whig  Burnet  says^»  And  now  I  am  come  to  th« 
end  of  this  century,  in  which  there  was  a  black 
appearance  of  a  new  and  disraal  scene.  Fniice 
was  DOW  in  posseaaioo  of  a  great  empire,  for  a 
small  part  of  which  they  had  been  in  wars  (broka 
off,  iodeied,  in  some  intervals)  for  above  two  faait- 
dr€Kl  years,' while  we  in  England,  who  were  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  rest,  were,  by  wretched  factiooa 
and  rioleat  animosities,  running  into  a  feeble  and 
^disjointed  state  :  the  king's  cold  and  reserved  man- 
ner, upon  so  high  a  provocation,  made  some  coo- 
elude  that  he  was  in  secret  engegemeats  with 
France,  that  he  was  resolved  to  own  the  new  King 
ef  Spain,  -  and  to  engage  ia  no  new  war :  this 
seemed  so  difltorent  from  his  own  incIinatlonB,  and 
from  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  that  it  made 
many  eoodude  that  he  foond  himself  io  an  ill  state 
of  health,  the  awelhng  of  hta  tegs  being  much  ia- 
creased,  and  that  this  might  have  such  effects  on 
bis  mind  as  to  make  him  less  warm  and  active— 
lara  disposed  to  involve  himself  in  new  tronbles, 
and  that  he  might  think  it  too  inconsiderate  a  thing 
to  enter  on  a  new  war  that  was  not  like  to  sod 
soon,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  declining  state  of 
health."    But  the  bishop  assures  us  tint  the  tme 
secret  of  this  unaccountable  behavior  in  tiie  king 
was  soon  discovered  in  his  being  obliged  to  bring 
the  T-oriaa  into  office :  and  soon  after  ha  proceeds 
to  descrilie  the  comf^ion  of  dils  Twy  cabinet  uid 
ita  Tovy  pRrliament.      Aa  aoon  as  our  'pariiament 
van  opened  it  appeared  that  the  French  Ind  a  great 
party  io  it :  it  ia  certain  great  suma  came  over  this 
winter  from  France :  Ae  packet>boat  cane  seldom 
without  tea  thoasand  louis  d'ors;  it  brought  often 
more :  the  nation  was  filled  with  t^em ;  and  in  six 
months'  time  a  milHon  of  guitieas  were  coined  ont 
of  them.    The  merchants,  indeed,  said  the  balance 
of  trade  was  then  so  mach  turned  to  our  side,  that, 
whereas  we  were  wont  to  carry  over  a  million  of 
our  moaey  in  specie,  we  then  sent  do  money  to 
France  ;  and  bad,  at  least,  half  that  sum  sent  over 
to 'balance  the  trade.    Yet  this  did  not  account  for 
that  vast  flood  of  French  gold  that  was  visible 
among  as;  and,  npoa  the  French  ambaaaador'a 
going  away,  a  very  seonble  alteration  was  found 
in  the  bilb  of  exchange :  so  it  was  concluded  that 
great  remittanoea  were  made  to  faim,  and  that 
these  were  distributed  among  those  who  reaolved 
to  merit  a  share  in  that  wealth  which  came  over 
now  BO  copiously,  beyond  the  -example  of  former 
times."    But  here  Burnet  is  accused,  and  apparent- 
ly convicted,  of  disingenuousoess  and  party  malice. 
The  French  gold,  which  was  mixed  with  Spanish 
gold,  had  been  brought  over  to  England  because  gold 
was  at  a  premium  here,  and  the  iouis  d'ors  fetched 
sixpence  more  than  their  curreuC  worth.  King 
Wlliiara,  on  this  occasion,  consulted  that  illostrious 
philosopher,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  knew  mora  of 
the  planetary  system  than  of  the  monetary  system ; 
and  by  the  philoaopher'a  advice,  his  majesty,  just 
five  daya  before  the  meetiog  of  parliameut,  isaned  a 
proclamation  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  "certuin 
piecea  of  gold,  of  French  and  Spanish  coin,  called 
Ionia  d'ors  or  pistoles" — or,  rather,  diat  the  aaid 
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French  ud  SiHoisb  cmna  should  not  pass  aa  they 
htd  doa«,  "  at  near  sixpeDce  tnoro  than  tbeir  real 
Tihie.'"  Tfaw  prodainaCioa  had  the  effect  of 
thaduag  the  ioflnx  of  fitreiga  gold  by  doatroyi^ 
lha  freodoa  of  trade  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  as 
fiwai  tfaa  trade  io  ai^  itther  liind  of  eommodi^ — 
t  doctrbe  io  political  economy  mot^  bowerert  then' 
iMogDBod  aoyvfaere.  The  biabop  ought  to, have 
■Mtiooad  theaa  ciiciunstaDces ;  yet,  ttaoui^  the 
iipiaeat  he  boilda  npoo  them,  or  at  least  opon  the 
OHitlow  of  French  gpld*  falls  to  the  ground,  it  may 
be  >all  doobted  whether  some  of  the  mercenary 
iolri^ra  did  not  get  bribes  and  promises  fram 
Fnnce,  and  even  whether  a  pert  of  the  gold  did 
■ot  come  into  England  in  tiiat  shape.  It  is  urged, 
u  u  nosnswarable '  BTgument,  that  former  prece- 
dests  pi  against  this  supposition ;  bat  if  Lonis  sent 
hu  grataittes  to  thv  patriots  in  Charles  II.'s  and 
Jaoiea  IL's  parliameots  io  bills  of  exc^nge,  and 
sot  is  gold,  that  is  scarcely  a  raasea  why  ho  ahould 
got  sAsrwafd  seed  gokU  and  not  bills  of  eKchange, 
pmicalsr^  wheo  the  price  of  goU  was  so  moch 
bifhsr  is  £aglaad  than  io  Fraaoe.  Burnet,  still 
redeetiog  on  the  party  now  in  power,  goes  -on  to 
Bj— mA  design  yiaa  kid  in  die  House  of  Com- 
DQos  to  open  die  session  with  an;  address  to  the 
kiag,  that  he  would  ewo  the  King  of  Spain :  the 
tuUM  was  so  coocected,  that  they  had  agreed  od 
ibe  words  of  the  Yote,  and  seemed' not  to  doubt  of 
tbe  csocarreBce  of  the  Hoose ;  but-  Mr.  Monkton 
•Pfwssd  itwjth  great  heat,  and,  among  other-things, 
nid.  if  that  vote  was  carried,  he  should  expect  that 
tbe  oexl  vote  to  be.. pot  would  be  for  owning  the 
pttooded  Prince  of  Wales."  Upon  this,  Ralph 
renarka — "As  te  any  design- formed' to  cpeo  the 
■emoa  with  sueh  an  address,  fiwts  and  dates  dem- 
•Bitnta,  te  my  nothing  of  the  aonlents  of  Burnet's 
own  Isgsad,  that  the  session  was  not  ppaoed  with 
uf  luch  debate ;  sor,  indeed,  is' any  trace  of  may 
neb  BwUen.  in  relation  to  the  Kiog  of  Spain,  to  be 
Ibskd  in  tbe  Jonroals  and  he  qwttes  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Vernon  to  Lord  Maoohester,  dated  tbo 
20(b  af  Febraat7,  in  which  the  secretary  declares 
tb>t  be  never  had  seen  "  so  great  a  spirit  in  the 
Houie  of  Commons,  and  such  a  resolntion  to  pre- 
■me  HoUand  as  well  aa  Eagland."  Tbe  bishop, 
Itowever,  though  his  language,  as  usual,  is  deficient 
m  precision,  aeems  to  apeak  rather  of  coaaultations 
ball)  by  tbe  Tory  party  among  themselves,  than  of 
uj  tnotioo  actually  made  io  the  House.  On  tbe 
14th  of  F^roaiy  the  ComaMns  nnanimoualy  re- 
Mhed,  nemine  etnttraiiieaUet  that  the  House  would 
■Had  by  and  snpport  bu  majes^  and  his  govern- 
■Mst,  sod  take  such  effeetuiU  measures  as  might 
botcoadnee  te  the  interest  and  safe^  of  Englaodt 
tbe  preservaUon  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
peice  of  Eiu-ope.  But  they  differed  very  materi- 
^5  as  to  tb«  proper  interpretation -to  be  put  upon 
ibe  words  "peace  of  Europe,"  and  ns  to  the  fittest 
meaos  of  aecnriog  that  great  ead.    Still,  however, 

'  TW  ml  niM  of  ii»  «oi»  wm  atiXj  to  ba  fiMd  hj  their  mukat- 
■He  ptt*  H  loM :  Williua  and  ii%  adviaan  meut  Uia  naniiial  Talna, 
■  tta  priea  ftt  apaa  ihM,  wUek  waa  amalMn  ahflUnta  tndl  ■ 
baa>aea. 


there  was  a  par^  not  disinclioed  to  war — a  Whig 
party,  that  had  loat  the  king,  and  were  yet  resolved 
to  recover  him;  vAo  alsOf  perhaps,  carried  their 
views  beyond  die  liooits  of  his  IMe,  whieh  seemed 
hastening  to  a  dose.  And,  of  coone,  -this  party 
knew  in  what  high  and  absolute  &rar  Lady  Mari- 
borough  stood  with  tbe  PriDceas  AnnefW&at  use 
was  to  be  nude  of  her,  and  how  mocb  ber  lord^ 
heart  was  set  on  being  a  captain-geoAal.  -Of  tboee 
who  looked  at  the  ijuestion  of  peace  'Or  War  in  a 
sober  snd  a  disinterested  apirit,  the  number  appears 
to  have  been  exoeediogly  small :  yet  some  few 
there  were,  at  nil  times,  who,  from  pare -motives, 
preferred- the  chances  and  changes  of  a -new  oooti- 
neotal  war  to  a  submission  to  the  will-  of  the  King 
of-  France.  Od  the  I7th  of  Febmaiy,  three  -days 
after  the  address,  WiUiam  told  those  who  preeensed 
it  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  ready  coocorrenee, 
which  he  took  to  be  extremely -impottant  to- the 
honor  and  safely  of  Eoghibd ;  that  be  sfaonld  never 
propose  any  thing  bat  what  was  fbv  Ibeir-common 
advantage ;  and  -that,  having  itiir  oftwrtonaBy,  ha 
most  aeqnaint  them  'ihat  be  bnd  just  received  a 
memorial  from -tbe  States-Genenl,  a  tnnslstioD  -of 
which  he  would  leave  with  them.  ••  As  to  tfae  first 
part  of  the  memorial,"  said  he,  I  tiiiok  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  your  advice;  es  to  the  latter  pert,  I 
desire  your  astittance"  ■  -  - 

This  memorial,  left  m  the  huids  of  partianient, 
was  none  other  than  an  antimatdon  from  the  States- 
General  that  they-  had,  on  tAte  very  day  that  the 
pnrlinmeDt  of  England  met^  given  «p  the  'Partition 
Treaty,  to  whieh  they  were  a.  principal  party,  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  late  King  of  ^isin,  and 
deolared  for  a  negotiation.  Their  high  mightiness^ 
OS,  who  had  been  bard  preased  by  Leais  XlVi, 
,  declared  that  having  considered  thmr  delay  in  ae- 
koowledglng  the  Doke  of  Aojou  for  king  of  SpiUn 
was  subject  to  malicioas  interpretations,  aa  if  Amr 
aim  had  been  only  to  gain  time  to  pnt  themselves 
into  a  warlike  postnre,  ih^  now  tbmigbt  tiiem- 
selves  obliged  to  acknowledge  him  without  any 
condition,  reserving  to  themselves-  te  sUpolete,  in 
the  negotiatioDS  about  to  begin,  the  coaditions  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe.  They 
assured  William  that  in  these  negotiations  they 
were  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  bis  majesty's 
consent  and  tbe  consent  of  the  other  powers  in- 
terested ;  they  therefore  prayed  him  to  send  te  his 
ministor  at  tiie  Hague  the  necessary  instructions 
to  act  conjointly  io  the  negotiations.  But,**  aaid 
the  document,  in  conclusion,  ••as  it  may  happen 
not  to  be  ponible  te  agree  with  France  and  Spain 
on  reaaonable  coudhions,  and  that,  the  Degotiationa 
being  interrupted,  they  (tbe  Dutch)  may  be  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  numerous  troops  which 
France  has  ordered  to  move  toward  tbeir  frontiers, 
their  envoy  is  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  urg- 
ent necessity  they  should  have,  in  so  great  a  danger, 
of  the  assistance  of  England,  and  to  desire  him  to 
get  the  succore  stipulated  by  the  treaty  in  readi- 
ness, that  they  may  rely  on  them,  if  occasion 
required." 

The  Commons  took  a  day  to  deUberate ;  bat,  on 
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the  wcoDd  daj  Bfter  receifiog  the  memorial  from 
the  kiag.  they  TOted  an  addresB,  praying  that  he 
wootd  be  pleased  to  enter  into  aach  oegotiatioos,  io 
coDcert  with  the  States-Geoeral  and  other  poteo- 
tatea,  aa  might  most  elTectually  conduce  to  the  mu- 
tual  safety  of  these  kingdomB  and  the  States-Oeu' 
eral,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  asBurances  of 
■apport  and  aBsistance  in  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  made  with  the  States  in  the  year  1677< 
This  address  was  presented  by  the  whole  House; 
to  whom  William  replied  with  hearty  thanks  for 
their  unanimous  resolution,  &c.,  and  by  telling 
them  that  he  would  immediately  instruct  hie  minis- 
ters abroad  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  attaining 
the  great  ends  which  they  desired.  These  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing folly  answered  all  his  majesty's  desires.  I 
Iwpe,"  adds  Vemoo,  in  ^e  letter  communicating 
the  vote  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  "  it  will  have 
that  good  effect  on  your  side  as  to  produce  a  fair 
disposition  to  treat  upon  reasonable  terms,  that  a 
war  may  be  prevented ;  which  I  see  we  shall  not 
decline,  if  we  are  forced  into  it  by  necessity." ' 
This  was,  indeed,  more  than  William  had  expect- 
ed ;  and  though  he  welt  knew  that  nothiug  but  a 
war  could  prevent  the  undivided  transfer  of  the 
Spanish  succeasion  to  Louis's  graodsoo,  he  calmly 
waited  events,  and  left;  bis  parliament  to  take  its 
own  course.  On  the  same  day  that  he  communi- 
cated the  Dutch  memorial  to  the  Commons  he  also 
commnnicated  to  both  Houses  a  letter  from  that 
desperate  Jacobite,  Lord  Melfort,  to  hia  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  ursiog  that  the  present  conjunc- 
ture ought  to  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
iled family,  and  every  advantage  taken  of  the  ani- 
mosity then  existing  at  the  court  of  France  against 
William.  This  old  and  hackneyed  maker  of  revo- 
lutioDB  and  insurrections,  which  had  nil  either  come 
to  nothing  or  ended  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  en- 
gaged in  them,  was  just  as  confideot  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  ever.  He  bad  heard  fine  things  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  had  been  admitted  to  a  favorable  audi- 
ence by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  very  devout 
mistress  of  the  grand  monarque.  He  announced  to 
his  brother  that  Louis  intended  to  put  out  this  sum- 
mer a  very  great  fleet,  the  orders  being  giveu,  the 
money  ready,  the  stores  foil,  and  every  one  con- 
cerned active  in  his  station.  By  means  of  this  fleet 
the  miserable  old  James,  who  was  now  much  more 
like  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  than  a  king,  was  to  pass 
over  into  England  and  recover  all  his  crowns. 

There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Melfort,  "but  this  fleet 
will  be  master  of  the  sea  for  some  time,  if  not  for 
all  the  summer ;  because  the  Dutch  dare  not  stir 
till  the  English  be  ready ;  and  they  have  long  de- 
bates yet  before  they  can  be  in  a  condition  to  act, 
even  if  they  have  the  will;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  have  it  at  all.  The  king  never 
bad  BO  favorable  a  conjuncture,  if  he  can  only  per- 
suade this  king  that  his  affairs  are  really  io  the  cir- 
cnmstancea  they  are  in  :  but  there  i$  the  difficvlty." 
[Indeed,  Loais  XIV.  had  been  too  often  deceived 
already  by  the  insane  hopes  of  the  JacobttM,  ever 

<  Col*,' M8S.,ttfqiiotfd  by  Ralph 


to  rely  npoo  tbem  again  in  the  mode  propoeed.] 
Melfort  was  quite  certain  that  James  and  his  queen 
bad  more  influence  with  Louis  and  with  Msdsme 
de  Maintenon,  the  mistress,  than  any  other  persons 
in  the  world  ;  but  tbeir  majesties  wanted  somebody 
to  maLe  plans  and  memorials  for  tbem,  the  better 
to  convince  Louis  and  Madame  of  the  easiness  of 
restoring  his  majesty,  the  gk>ry  it  would  bring  to 
France,  and  the  wonderful  advantages  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion."  The  Jacobite  secretary  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  his  brother  that  this  kind  of  work 
could  never  be  well  done  by  a  Proteatani  minister — 
meaning  thereby  Lord  Middleton,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "  lazy  in  his  temper,  an  enemy  to  Franca 
by  inclination,  tainted  with  Commonwealth  princi- 
ples, and  against  the  king's  returning  by  any  other 
power  than  that  of  the  people  of  England,  and  opon 
capitulation  and  terms — one  suspected  of  giving  aid 
to  the  compounderBt  if  not  worse."  Mr.  Caryl,  he 
thought,  was  better  qualified,  but  be  must  be  left  to 
act  alone  ;  for,  if  Middleton  was  within  distance  of 
penetrating  the  affair,  the  true  church-of-Eoglaod 
party,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  irith 
whom  lay  "the  best  game  the  king  had  to  play," 
would  never  trust  him.' 

Upon  reading  this  letter,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, more  excited  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
by  any  thing  that  came  from  such  a  quarter,  thought 
it  incumbent  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense ;  authorised  the  Exchequer  the  very  next  day 
to  borrow  dES60,000,  at  six  per  cenL,  <br  the  servue 
of  the  fleet,  the  guards,'  and  garrisons ;  and  soon 
after  ordered  that  the  seamen  of  the  royal  nnvy, 
who  had  been  reduced^  during  the  laat  purKameDt, 
to  7000,  should  be  raised  to  30,000  for  Uie  present 
summer.  The  Lords,  on  their  part,  pledged  them- 
selves to  defend  the  Protestant  succession;  but 
they  humbly  desired  that  all  the  treaties  that  bad 
been  made  with  any  prince  or  state  since  the  late 
war  should  be  laid  before  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  give  the  advice  which  his  maj* 
esty  bad  asked  from  them  in  a  mature  form,  aod 
upon  full  information.  They  humbly  desired  bis 
sacred  majesty  to  enter  into  alliancea  with  all  those 
princes  and  states  that  were  willing  to  unite  for  the 

>  The  wliole  of  tliii  latter  bnn  •  prettjr  cIom  rewmblBnoe  in  man- 
ner and  apirit  to  the  cither  nriginal  tetten  of  Mplfurl,  publiiheil  Sit 
Hear;  Ellie.  Some  the  paraf  rapha  oT  tbe  preient  vpiille  are  >uffi- 
cientl7  Mhkin(.  For  aaampla,  "TIm  kiof  caa  not  bat  b«  aanaibla  that 
tha  traa  chnrch-of-EnBlaad  fttf,  aad  their  principal  head,  kht  the 
Biihop  of  Norwich,  has  been  lilont  (on  a  ^nag  time  ;  and  their  mnjiiiiei 
may  rem  ember  what  weight  the  court  of  France  laid  upon  their  juinin; 
the  ki&B  [I  mean,  the  non-aweanag'  clerKymen}  in  caee  of  a  laiiiling; 
tberefoTO  all  arta  ahouU  lie  Uied,  without  delay,  to  get  then  to  eater 
into  a  rorreapondence  a^ain;  and  ever/  impediment  Dti|ht  to  be  re- 
moved, I  aaj,  without  exception.  And  though,  lometimoi,  it  ii  of  hard 
digestion  for  lorereigiu,  who  oaght  to  be  obeyed  without  reaerre,  to 
yield  to  the  humors  of  mbject*.  yet  prudence  sball  teach  tbam,  when 
they  can  not,  withont  injuring  their  aRairaT  do  what  they  would,  to  de 
what  they  can,  and  Fememlwr  the  fable  the  dog,  who  Icat  tha  sub- 
stance  by  catching  at  the  shadow.  AHDmnnai  from  the  non-jarora— 
the  aoundest  and  most  venerable  part  of  the  Eogli^  dinTOh— wunld  ba 
of  great  use  at  this  time  to  perausde  Franca  to  nndertaka  tbi*  great 
aRair ;  for,  bceidea  their  own  aiainple  at  a  taading,  and  thair  preacbr 
ing  and  writing  to  the  people  thai  their  religioo  waa  in  mo  danger,  it  ia 
ranat  certain  tbay  know  btttar  thanaayotbareaadawhat  tbtchnrnhof 
England,  in  general,  would  do  for  tbe  kiiif*BBaiTioa;uidiliay,  being  to 
ran  all  tha  haiard,  woaU  bo  batter  believed  at  tha  Frtaoh  aout  than 
anj  fllliar,  aa  I  fcmnd  bf  esptrienoa."— itai^pft. 
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presemtioD  of  the  batance  of  Europe ;  essuriDg 
bun  tbtt  they  would  most  readily  concur  io  all  such 
Bethoda  u  might  effiBctually  conduce  to  the  booor 
tai  «fety  of  Eoglaod,  aod  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Villi  reference  to  Melfort's  letter,  the  Lords  went 
faitber  tbaa  the  Cooiinoos ;  they  proposed  the  old 
isd  bMrbums  expedieoCi     putting  the  laws  in  ex- 
entiDB  for  remoring  all  pafnsts  from  I^ondon,  seia- 
iog  the  urns  and  bones  of  the  pajriits  and  other  dia- 
aflectod  persona,  aod  isHing  snch  warrants  for  those 
armi  ud  pmisioos  of  war  which  were  described  in 
the  intecceptod  letter  as  being  in  readiness ;  and, 
to  the  end,  they  nrged  the  speedy  fitting  oat  of  a 
6eet  for  tbe  defense  of  bis  majesty  aod  the  king- 
<lom.   When  the  Count  de  Tallard  was  taxed  with 
Melfoit's  letter,  aod  with  the  design  forming  in 
Francs  to  invade  England,  he  treated,  or  affected 
Io  treat,  the  nation  a3  cbioierical,  and  Melfort  as  a 
madman  and  a  fool.    He  assured  Mr.  Verooo  that 
Hellbit  was  banished  from  the  court  of  King 
Janes,  and  bad  notbing  to  *do  in  the  court  of 
Fnnce;  that  his  waiting  npon  Madame  de  Maio- 
teooB  was  only  to  get  two  of  his  daughters  pnt  into 
dw  mmoeiy  of  St.  Cyr;  that  ba  bad  no  access  to 
Frencb  ministen,  bat  was  **s|Hontng  cobwebs"  of 
hiiflwn:  and  then  this  ainbsssador  complained  loud- 
ly nf  Ae  letter  being  aabnitted  to  parliament,  and 
flf  ibe  jealooHea  and  misanderstandiogs  to  which  it 
had  given  rise.    Vernon  replied,  that,  though  a 
fart  of  Melfort's  letter  might  appear  **  notional,  and 
Cke  a  project  of  bis  own,"  yet  other  parts  of  it  laid 
down  positive  facta,  socb  as  the  fitting  out  a  great 
fleet  io  France,  a  fact  then  koown  through  other 
ehuaeb.   Aod  here  Vernon,  adverting  to  the  pro- 
iatiMB  in  the  Houses  of  the  intercepted  letter,  took 
oceaMon  to  explain  sonie  of  the  differences  between 
cooHitutioual  and  absolute  gorernmeuts,  telling  tbe 
imfamtdor  *•  chat  we  could  make  oo  provision  for 
oar  labty  bat  ia  poiliaiueat;  and,  Aerefore,  it  was 
fit  tint  psiliajneDt  shoold  be  acqaaioted  with  our 
daoger,  and  tfaat  die  proo&  of  it  should  be  laul  be- 
fcte  them:  that  in  France  they  could  dispatch 
efery  thing  privately  dam*  le  cabiiui  .*  we  had  not 
m  ready  a  way  in  Eng^nd ;  but  what  we  did,  must 
W  poblicly  and  dant  U  marehS ;  and  whoever  had 
nppressed  such  a  letter  here  might  justly  have  ex- 
pected an  aceosation  of  treason."    Then  De  Tal- 
hrd  owned  that  they  were  indeed  fitting  out  ships 
■  France ;  but  this,  he  said,  they  did  upon  the 
freparatioas  making  in  Holland,  where  they  were 
at  work  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  all,  to  get  out 
their  fleet.    At  Paris  the  same  line  of  argument 
wai  adopted  with  the  Earl  of  Manchester.    M.  de 
Torey  told  that  ambassador  that  Lord  Melfort  had 
indeed  been  about  Versailles,  but  only  for  his  pri- 
•tte  s&irs;  that  he  did  own  ha  had  writtea  a  let* 
tv  Id  his  brother,  which  had  been  lost,  bat  which 
did  not  contain  what  was  aOedged  in  the  English 
pndiaawnt.   De  Torcy  added,  that  the  producing  of 
Ihit  letter  showed  a  desire  of  breaking  with  France 
—that  it  was  contrived  only  to  frame  a  design  to  io- 
cente  the  English  nation ;  and  he  complained  of  a 
printed  paper  about  a  new  plot,  or  conspiracy,  of 
Frasee  sgpuost  England,  irtikh  was  cried  about  the 


streets  of  London.  Manchester  replied,  that  he 
could  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  tbe  thoaghts  ia 
the  letter  were  Lord  Melfort's  thoaghts,  and  writtea 
by  bim;  at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  himself  sat*, 
isfied  that  the  Frencb  court  was  far  from  taking  such 
raeasures.  As  to  the  alledged  libel  crying  about  the 
streets  of  London,  be  assured  tbe  French  minister 
that  he  did  not  beliefe  it  was  done  by  order — that 
they  printed  what  they  pleased  in  Eogbwd,  though 
if  the  aathws  were  discovered,  th^  were  liable  to 
be  puniahed."  As  M.  de  Tor^  more  than  hint- 
ed that  tbe  letter  produced  io  parliament  was  a 
forgery,  got  up  by  William  and  his  advisenh  Man- 
chester took  fire,  and  told  him  that  this  reflected  on 
the  honor  of  his  master — that,  if  he  supposed  the; 
letter  was  an  invention,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
be  might  produce  the  original.  <«  In  short,"  says 
Manchester,  "I  am  told  they  take  It  for  granted 
that  we  shall  enter  into  a  war;  and,  as  I  happened 
to  come  a  little  later  to  Versailles  yesterday  than 
usual,  the  whole  court  had  it  that  we  had  declared 
war."^  In  the  end,  Melfort  was  obliged  to  own  bis 
letter,  aad  was  disgraced  for  having  written  it :  the 
court  at  St.  .Germaius,  ao  doubt  by  the  order  of 
Louis,  refused-  hito  admission,  and  tbe  court  of 
Versailles  sent  htm  to  the  csstle  of  Angers,  by  a 
Uttre  de  eaehet — one  of  those  oompendiums  of  abso- 
luUsm  which  the  bigot  and  fool  would  fain  have 
imposed  on  bis  own  country. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  were  going  on  at  the 
Hague,  between  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
Mr.  Stanhope  acting  as  William's  plenipotentiary. 
The  iDstructions  given  to  Stanhope  were  to  obtain 
the  following  conditions:  —  1.  That  Louis  should 
order  all  his  troops  out  of  the  Spanish  towns  in  tbe 
Netherlands  within  such  time  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty,  and  eo^ge  not  to  send  any  forces 
into  any  o(  those  towos  or  countries.  2.  That  no 
troops  but  such  as  consisted  of  natund-bora  subjects 
of  Spain  and  Germany  should  continue  io  the  Span- 
ish Netfaerioods,  esce|A  ceri^a  trooi»  for  the  cau- 
tiooaiy  towot  to  be  mentiooed  in  the  next  article. 
3.  That,  for  the  better  securi^  of  King  William  and 
the  Statea-Oeneral,  Newport  and  Ostend  should  be 
delivered  up  to  bis  majesQr,  as  cautionary  towns, 
and  the  towns  of  Luxembourg,  Namnr,  and  Mona, 
to  tbe  States-General,  to  be  kept  by  their  garrisons 
respectively,  with  s  proviso  that  all  th\e  should  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  4.  That  oo  towns  belonging  to  tbe 
Spanish  Netheriands,  nor  any  ports  whatsoever  be- 
longing to  Spaio,  should  be  exchanged  with  France, 
or  in  anywise  delivered  up  to  the  French.  5.  That 
the  subjects  of  England,  &c.,  should  enjoy  the  same 
liberties  and  privileges  in  all  parts  itf  the  Spanish 
domioioos,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  as  they  did  at 
the  demise  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  and  in  as 
ample  a  msonar  oa  die  French,  or  aoy  other  oa- 
tiou.  6.  That  the  emperor  should  be  invited  to  join, 
aod  that  any  other  princes  or  states,  who  thought 
fit  to  unite  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, might  be  admitted  into  the  treaty.  7.  That 
the  States-General  should  be  desired  to  begin  the 

■  C<d0,MSS. 
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degotiiition,  If  Hie  French  amlMMador  would  not. 
And  Mr.  Stanhope  wu  farthsr  commaDded  by  hii 
iDstriictionf  to  hoAA  a  free  commnnieation  on  all 
mattera  with  the  Grand  PencioDMy  Heinahii,  (tad 
to  desire  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commnnieation 
From  him,  as  a  matter  for  King  William's  service. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Mr.  Secretary  Hedges 
delivered  a  vrritten  messagOi  signed  by  the  king,  to 
the  Commoos,  informing  them,  that,  according  to 
the  address  of  their  House,  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been 
lent  to  negotiate  at  the  Hague,  and  tiut  it  was  his 
majesty's  intentioo  to  aeqnaint  them  from  time  to 
time  with  the  state  and  progress  of  these  negotia- 
tions. Before  this,  the  Commons  hod  unaoimously 
resolved  tint  twelve  battalions,  part  d  Uie  standing 
forces  now  in  Iralaod,  shonld  be  made  up  to  10,000 
men,  and  sent  to  the  assistance  oi  die  States-Gen- 
eral— providing,  however  (a  serious  drawback),  that 
no  new  levies  should  be  made  in  Ireland  or  else- 
where to  supply  the  place  of  the  troopa  thus  drawn 
out  of  that  kingdom.  The  Lords,  who  had  called 
for  all  the  treaties  that  had  been  mode  since  the  late 
war,  appointed  a  committee  to  deliberate  upon  them, 
or,  rather,  to  pass  sentence  of  coodemnatioa  upon  the 
two  partition  treaties.  That  old  Tory,  Nottingham, 
was  in  the  chair;  but  there  were  a  few  Whig  lords 
in  the  committee.  The  report,  when  presented  by 
Nottingham,  enumerated  seven  ctrcumstaaces  as 
deserving  of  particular  reprobation,  in  the  First 
Trea^  of  Partition.  1.  That  Naples,  Sicily,  Sec., 
were  to  have  been  given  to  Uie  dauphin.  2.  That 
the  emperor  was  not  a  par^  to  tbia  trea^.  3.  That 
DO  minister  of  the  Statea-General  met  with  ibe  plen- 
ipotentiaries of  England  and  France,  as  required 
by  the  powers,  at  the  making  of  the  treaty  in  Lon- 
don. 4.  That  there  were  no  instructions  in  writing 
given  to  oar  English  plenipotentiaries,  and  that,  if 
verbal  nrders  were  given,  they  were  given  without 
being  cooeidered  in  the  coancil.  5.  That  the  said 
treaty  was  ratified  without  being  considered  in  coun- 
cil. 6.  That  the  warrant  for  ratification  was  coun- 
tersigned by  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  themselves. 
7.  That  the  treaty  had  been  transacted,  signed,  and 
the  great  seal  affixed  to  it  in  secrecy,  and  during 
the  aittiug  of  parriament  The  facts  were  diviooa 
enough,  but  the  court  party  got  up  a  debate  upon 
every  one  of  them.  The  fint  article  was  admitted ; 
bat  the  second,  iboat  the  emperor,  was  absolntely 
negatived  by  a  majori^  of  votes.  Siiteen  of  the 
Lords  protested  against  the  rejectioD.  The  third 
article  was  also  thrown  out,  and  again  the  minority 
protested.  The  fourth  article  gave  occasion  to  many 
severe  remarks.  My  Lord  Portland  (almost  the 
sole  manager  of  these  partition  treaties  after  Will- 
iam), finding  himself  close  pressed  io  this  debate, 
thought  it  would  be  a  justification  to  him  to  name 
some  lords  of  the  cabinet  council,  that  were  preseut 
a  little  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  when  a  draft 
of  the  treaty  was  read  at  his  own  lodging:  but, 
those  lords  remembering  likewise  their  objections 
made  to  it  at  the  same  time,  that  defisnae  might  as 
well  hare  been  spared.***  Barnet  aays,  wxae  cir- 
cnmstuitially,  dut  Portland,  apprehending  danger 
1  Diqatch  fnn  Tura  to  ManchHw,  ■■  qnottd  Ralph 


to  lumself,  obtained  the  king*a  lean  to  communicate 
the  whole  matter.      So  he  told  them  that  he  bad 
not  coochidod  the  treaty  alone,  bat  had,  by  the 
king*s  order,'  acquainted  six  of  hie  chief  ministers 
with  it,  who  were  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marl- 
borough, the  Viscount  Lonsdale,  the  ktrds  Somen 
and  Halifitx,  and  Secretary  Vernon ;  upon  which, 
these  lords,  being  likewise  freed  by  the  king  from 
the  oatii  of  secrecy,  told  the  House,  that,  the  Eart 
of  Jersey  having  in  the  king's  name  called  them  to- 
gether, the  treaty  was  read  to  them,  and  that  they 
excepted  to  several  things  in  it,  bat  they  were  toU 
that  the  king  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  wu 
possible,  and  that  he  could  obtain  nn  better  terms; 
so,  when  they  were  told  that  no  alteration  could  be 
made,  but  that  every  thing  was  settled,  they  gave 
over  insisting  on  particulars :  they  only  advised, 
that  the  king  might  not  engage  himself  io  any  thing 
that  would  bring  on  a  new  war,  since  the  nation  had 
been  ao  uneasy  nuder  the  last.   This  was  carried 
to  the  kiog;  and,  a  few  days  after  that,  he  told 
some  of  them,  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
their  exceptions ;  but,  how  reasonable  soever  tbey 
were,  he  had  driven  the  matter  as  far  as  he  could. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  said  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  had  oflTered  the  king  those  advices  that  he  thought 
were  most  for  his  service,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
nation ;  but  that  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to 
give  ao  account  of  that  to  aoy  other  persons.  He 
waa  not  tbs  man  struck  at ;  so  there  wna  nothing 
said  either  againat  him  or  the  earla  of  MaHborongh 
or  Jersey.   Upon  this,  the  debate  went  on.  Some 
aaid,  this  waa  a  mockery  to  aak  advice  when  there 
waa  no  room  for  it :  it  was  answered,  the  king  bad 
asked  the  advice  of  his  privy  coancil,  and  they  hod 
given  it;  but  that,  such  was  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  it  was  still  free  to  him  to  folk>w  it  or  not,  as 
he  saw  cause."    The  Lords,  however,  agreed  in  a 
minute,  that,  whatever  verbal  orders  or  instructioDS 
might  have  been  given,  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the 
draft;  of  the  treaty  when  perfected  had  been  con- 
sidered at  any  council  when  the  king  was  preseiit, 
or  that  it  had  been  advised  or  approved  of  by  soy 
coancil,  or  committee  of  council.* 

The  6th  article,  about  Uie  ratification,  or  the 
warrant  for  it,  being  eonnteraigoed  by  one  of  the 
pleaipotentiariea,  waa  purposely  overlooked  by  the 
majority,  who  considered  it  as  being  personally  di* 
reeled  against  Lord  Jersey.  Sabseqaeotly  th» 
committee  reported  that  it  appeared  there  were 
powers,  dated  the  Ist  of  July,  to  treat  with  the 
emperor,  the  Dutch,  and  French,  for  securing 
peace  and  friendship  upon  terms  most  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time;  that  they  were  informed 
that  some  progress  had'been  made  In  that  open  ne- 
gotiation ;  but  afterward  there  were  new  powers 
granted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  to  treat  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  only;  and  the  trea^  for  the 
partition  was  concluded  without  the  emperor.  A 
proposal  to  make  this  one  of  the  heads  of  the  ad< 

>  At  (hit  tlma,  it  if  to  b«  i«Tii«nihgr«il,  what  wu  commoalj  calM 
the  coancil,  or  committM  of  council,  ronra  nearly  reaenblad  wh(t  wa 
now  call  th«  caliiaat.  tfau  what  would  fa«  nndeniand  by  ■  mMiinf  i4 
tha  pnry  ouoedL  c^ioat  u,  in  ftct,  taeraljr  a  conniiitn  of  tha 
frirj  connciL 
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inm  to  hie  majesty  was  rejected  ;  sod  thea  Lord 
Whutoo  propoaed, "  tbat  it  appears  that  the  French 
Uig*!  Rcceptance  of  the  will  of  the  King  of  Spain  is 
■  muifest  Tiolation  of  the  treatf ;  aod  that  wa  do 
bnmbly  idTue  th«  king  that,  in  all  fatnre  treatiet 
with  the  French  king,  his  majesty  proceed  with 
nch  ctatioa  as  nwy  cury  aloog  with  it  a  real 
Mearity."  And  it  mt  resolved  by  the  majority 
tint  thii  proposition  shonld  be  one  of  the  heads  for 
thsiddrsss.  Here  eight  of  Ae  Lords  protested: — 
1.  BeeaoM  it  might  be  eonatmed  to  be  ao  apprtdta- 
tioD  of  the  treaty,  which,  as  they  conceived,  was 
ftot  inteoded  by  the  House.  2.  Because  it  was  im- 
poniiilfl  to  know  the  full  meaoing  aod  extent  of  the 
words  real  teeurity.  Wheo  the  address,  however, 
eatne  to  be  drawn  op,  it  turned  oat  to  be  a  severe 
eriticiiin  of  the  whole  of  the  secret  negotiations, 
la  it  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  represented 
thst,  hafing  read  and  considered  the  treaty  made 
^  Iks  FrsDch  king,  together  with  the  separnte  and 
■sRirt  articlea  which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased 
Is  GOBunaBieate  to  them,  they,  to  their  great  sorrow, 
load  die  matter  thereof  to  have  been  of  very  ilt- 
csBseqaeiKe  to  the  peace  ud  safety  of  Europe: 
"fiir,  besides  the  oeeaaloa  it  may  have  given  to  the 
ht«  Bag  Spnio  to  have  made  his  will  in  favor 
sf  the  Dake  of  Anjoo,  if  this  treaty  had  taken 
eftcti  the  prejudice  to  your  mnjesty  snd  your 
nhjects,  aod,  indeed,  to  all  Europe,  by  the  addition 
<f  Sicily,  Naplea,  several  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
■ean,  the  proviece  of  Guipascoa,  end  the  dachy  of 
Lornuoe,  would  have  been  not  only  very  great,  but 
toatnry  to  the  pretense  of  the  treaty  itself,  which 
wu  to  prevent  any  ambrsge  that  might  be  taken  by 
noiting  too  many  states  aod  dominions  under  one 
bssd.**  But  these  critics  did  nut  sufficiently  reflect 
OS  the  important  facts,  that,  withont  the  treaty,  it 
wu  spprebeaded  that  all  those  territories,  aod  ter- 
ritorisa  of  tea  times  their  importaaca  and  a  hundred 
tisMs  their  extent,  would  be  aajted  under  one  head ; 
dut  Loais  aad  the  emperor  claimed  each  <^  them 
Ae  whole  of  tfae  Spanish  aocceasion ;  and  that  it 
WH  ibMst  equally  impersUve  npon  statesmen  who 
looked  to  the  balance  of  power — a  system  then 
wnsanct  io  Europe — to  prevent  either  Louis  or 
Leopold  from  getting  posaessiao  of  that  vast  domio- 
M.  Tfae  Lords,  in  their  address,  further  repre- 
■eoted,  that,  from  all  that  they  had  been  able  to 
kan  of  the  pn^ress  of  this  "fatal  treaty,"  they 
eonld  Dot  find  that  the  verbal  orders  aod  inatractioos 
wers  aver  eooaidered  in  the  council;  and  then, 
umisg  more  eapeciaUy  at  die  Datch  hird,  Portland, 
ilisy  besou^  his  amjesty  for  the  ftttare  to  require 
ud  admit  in  all  matters  of  Importaaee  the  advice  of 
b  BstaraMHMii  snbjects,  whose  kaown  proiUy  and 
Imues  mi^  give  both  hu  majesty  and  the  people 
sjattassarwMw  of  their  Meli^:  and,  in  order  there- 
ssta,  to  eoMtitate  a  conacil  of  soeh  persons  to  whom 
be  BN^t  be  pleased  to  impart  all  affiiira,  both  at  ho  me 
ud  abroad,  which  might  aoy  way  concern  himself 
■sd  his  dominions;  "for,"  cootioaed  their  lordships, 
"■s  iotereet  and  natural  affection  to  their  conntry 
will  ioclioe  ^em  to  wish  the  welfare  and  prosperi^ 
sfit  BBch  more  than  otbars  who  have  not  soeh  ties 


upon  them,  and  as  their  experience  aod  knowledge 
of  their  country  will  also  render  them  more  capable 
than  strangers  of  advising  yonr  majesty  in  the  true 
interest  of  it;  so  we  are  very  confident  that,  after 
BQcfa  large  and  repeated  demonstrations  of  your 
subjects'  doty  and  affections,  your  majesty  can  not 
doubt  of  dieir  seal  io  yonr  service,  nor  want  the 
knowledge  of  persons  fit  to  be  emi^yed  in  all  yonr 
most  secret  and  arduous  afbtrs.**  Yet,  these  tords 
mnat  have  known  that,  when  Beotinck  was  first 
broaght  into  the  council,  William  had  reasons  for 
suspecting  nearly  every  public  man.  Whig  or  Tory, 
and  he  did  nunt  the  knowledge  of  persons  fit  to  be 
employed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  opportunity  was 
excellent  for  making  an  aphorism  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  ministers;  nnd.  Whether  ordered  by  the  king 
or  not.  Chancellor  Somers,  and  the  two-others,  in 
the  parts  they  had  acted  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty 
and  ratification,  had  sinned  Bgninst  the  constitation; 
but  the  Lords  let  the  occasion  pass,  and  in  theli 
address  said  not  a  word  to  enforce  the  grand  princi- 
pie  nf  constitutional  monarchy,  which,  thongh  then 
beginning  to  be  well  noderstood,  was  far  from  being 
so  universally  acknowledged  and  reverenced  as  It 
now  is.  Some  of  the  Lords  pressed  to  have  the 
address  commnaicated  to  the  Commoas,  that  they 
might  concur  In  it,  or  produce  a  fresh  tunnoil  by 
criticising  and  refusing  it:  thia  motion,  however, 
was  overruled ;  and  thereupon  twenty-six  k>rds  en- 
tered a  new  protest.  When  the  new  lord  keeper 
carried  up  tfae  address  he  was  alone,  and  he  found 
only  two  or  three  of  the  Lords  in  waitin.s  st  court, 

to  make  the  show  of  a  House."  Sollened  as  it 
had  been,  this  address  was  still  a  pretty  severe 
reproof;  but  William  merely  said,  in  answer,  that 
it  contained  matter  of  very  great  moment,  end  that 
he  would  always  take  care  that  all  treaties  he  made 
should  be  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  Eng^od< 
Fierce  and  obstinate  debates  ensued  in  the  Lower 
House,  where  the  great  privilege  of  freedom  of 
speech  was  more  fireely  exercised  than  had  ever 
been  known  before.  Mr.  Howe  called  the  Parti- 
tioo  Treaty  a  *•  felonioos  trea^ ;  '*  and  others  maio- 
tmned  that  it  was  not  more  iniquitous  than  impolitic. 
But  it  was  carried  that  an  address  of  thanks  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  message 
.  about  the  negotiations  now  in  progress  at  the  Hague, 
and  for  his  royal  intention  to  acquaint  the  House 
from  time  to  time  with  the  progress  of  those  nego- 
tiations. Yet,  io  this  address,  the  Commons  strongly 
censured  his  past  conduct,  by  telling  him  that  mat- 
ters would  have  gone  mnch  better  if  he  had  been 
equally  communicative  before  conclnding  the  Parti" 
tion  Treaty. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Secretary  Hedges  com- 
municated a  message  from  the  king  to  both  Houses, 
telliog  them  that  the  negotiationB  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end,  by  the  positive  answer  the  French  ambassa- 
dor had  given  to  tile  States-General.'  The  Com- 
mons, who  were  called  upon  for  their  advice,  ad- 

1  The  Fnnch  unbMmdor  u  tb«  Bafoa  had  declmiU  to  the  Pem- 
aioBiTT  th«t  tha  kins,  hia  niaMer,  had  na  atbar  amnt  to  tatnrn  to  lb* 
deoMBdi  BUila  bjr  tha  SuiaaOeoBral  at  tha  UnJtad  Pmineat  thaa 
that  ha  ma  raady  la  ntMw  mui  aonflnn  tha  IVaatj  af  Bjawfck,  tt  ba- 
isg  all  llw  mauity  tha  Btaiaa  wan  to  aipact" 
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jonnied  till  die  3d  of  April,  when,  inttead  of  u 
eflBBDt'mlly  warlike  vote,  which  seeina  to  have  been 
half  expected  from  tbem.  tbej  resolved  aoaannoiu- 
Ij,  "  That  thn  humble  advice  of  this  House  be  given 
to  his  mnjeatjr,  to  desire  tfant  his  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  curry  on  the  negotiatioos  in  concert  with 
the  States-Geaeral,  aod  take  such  meaanres  as  may 
moat  coodace  to  security  ;  aod  that  his  majesty  will 
porsoe  the  treaty  made  with  the  States-General  the 
3d  of  March,  1677:"  aod  they  pledged  themaelTos 
to  enable  him  to  support  the  said  treaty.  By  this 
time  the  stow  court  of  Austria  was  begianiog  to  be 
in  motion,  and  early  in  April  the  emperor  declared 
that  he  had  iDdispetuaUe  reaaoDS  for  puraDiog  hie 
right  to  the  wbtrfe  moDarchy  of  Spalo ;  and  he  in< 
vited  the  different  states  and  potentates  of  the  em- 
pire to  join  him  in  a  leagoe  for  the  geoeni  interest 
of  the  empire,  and  especially  the  preservation  of 
the  Netherlands,  &c.  His  imperial  majesty  was  at 
peace  with  the  Torks ;  and  the  army  cantoned  along 
the  Danube  aod  the  Drave  might  be  brought  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Sambre,  where,  as  he  represented, 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  would  make  their  last 
effort  to  assist  him,  to  be  avenged  upon  France,  and 
to  maintain  their  reli^on,  liberty,  and  commerce. 
But  at  that  moment,  as  at  other  crises,  the  empire 
was  "  so  divided  in  itself^"  that  no  aniform  and  coo- 
sistent  league  coald  be  eataUiahed,  and  the  door 
■eemed  barred  to  the  emperor  from  Vienna  to  Dus- 
seldorf.  The  elector  pBUtine  was  nalooa  for  the 
emperor,  bat  several  of  the  other  princes  were  lis* 
toning  to  a  project  of  neutrality  artfully  pat  forward 
by  Fraoce ;  the  Elector  of  Cologoe  was  receiving 
mmiey  from  France,  and  raising  5000  men,  aod  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  receiving  greater  auma  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  raiaiog  10,000  men.' 

About  the  middle  of  April,  a  letter  from  ^e  Doke 
of  Anjou,  dated  Buen  Retire,  and  written  in  the  style 
of  King  of  Spain,  the  ladies,  6cc.,  &c.,  was  received, 
and  read  in  William's  cabinet  council.  The  Boar* 
bon  prince,  or  those  who  wrote  for  him,  told  bis 
majesty  of  England,  that,  since  he  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  all  the  kingdoois  and  dominions  belonging 
to  him,  he  could  oo  longer  delay  giving  notice  of  the 
same ;  aod,  in  courtly  guise,  he  offered  a  sort  of  ex- 
ease  for  not  haviag  notified  his  accession  before,  end 
•aaared  his  majesty  Uiat  he  desired  nothing  more 
tiian  hn  friendship.  According  to  Burnet,  "die 
Earl  of  Rochester  aod  the  reat  of  the  new  ministry 
pressed  the  king  to  own  the  King  of  Spain,  aod  to 
answer  his  letter,  urging  that,  since  the  Dutch  had 
done  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  king  shoald 
likewise  do  it ;  and  they  prevailed  eU  last,  bat  with 
much  difficulty."  Whatever  was  the  degree  of  Will- 
iam'a  reluctance  or  readiness,  he  answered  the  letter 
<tf  "  the  most  sereae  aod  most  polent  prince,  brother, 

*  Wa  hmn  wes  boir  thb  ElMitar  tf  Banria  charfad  the  Fnndi 
Uaswith  lakiiv      ^  aon.  On  murinf  lata  mlliuiea  witb 

I  Loau,  b«i  in  a  aiaiufeato,  ahifUd  tbe  ftwl  chaix*  to  Um  Empem  Leo- 
pold. That  alar,"  ha  aaid,  "  which  provaa  fatal  to  all  who  form  an 
ObasMda  t«  tha  frntnaaa  af  tha  HooM  of  Aaatiia,  eaniad  off  Ihia  jMiif 
prtaeabraalicht  IndiapadtioB,  Iqr  «Ue)i  fca  had  baan  attan  atlackad, 
wiAoDt  danfer,  bcfim  ha  wat  daMtnad  to  waar  tba  Sjiaiuah  crowa>*' 
—HUtMrt  it  FAvtnnunI  dt  la  Mm»am  it  Bwtrlam.  Far  T^gt,— 
Tho  Emparor  LaopaU,  it  will  ba  lanMnband,  waa  tha  giandhthar 
af  tha  jou(  priMoa  whoH  1m  wu  thna  MDuad  af  hmaff  daiti^ad. 


and  coQsia  ;**  eongratnlatiog  him  on  hw  happy  arrival 
in  his  kingdom  of  Spain,  being  assured  that  the  an* 
cient  friendship  and  correspondence  betwixt  the  two 
crowns  shoukl  remain  inviolable,  and  the  advantage 
and  prosperity  of  all  Europe  be  promoted,  &c. 
There  could  be  no  possible  use  in  questioning  Phil- 
ip's title,  unless  swords  and  bullets  coakt  be  used  as 
arguments;  and  up  to  Uiis  moment  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  emperor,  if  he  made  war, 
would  not  be  lefk  to  carry  it  on  without  any  assist- 
aoce  from  the  empire ;  and  whether  the  English 
parliament  woukl  prefer  a  vast  continental  war  to 
the  aitoraatire  of  seeing  the  grandson  of  Loois  firm- 
ly established  on  the  Spanish  throne.   At  this  very 
moment  the  parliament  was  ponring  ont  the  riala  of 
its  wrath  upon  the  late  Whig  miniaters*   Not  satis* 
fied  with  their  amf^e  expoanre  of  both  partition 
treaties,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  second  had 
been  executed,  they  fell  upon  that  Second  Partition 
Trea^  with  fresh  fury.    All  the  members  of  the 
Commons  were  aummoned  to  attend  the  service  of 
the  House  upon  pnin  of  incurring  its  severe  displeas- 
ure ;  and  the  House,  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  coosider  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
that  Partition  Treaty,  the  following  resolutioo  was 
adopted  forthwith : — "  That  William,  earl  tiS  Port- 
land, by  negotiating  and  conclnding  the  Treaty  of 
Partition,  which  was  destructive  to  the  trade  of  this 
Ungdom  and  dangerons  to  the  peace  of  £nro|>e,  was 
gaiity  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeaoor."  Shr  John 
Leveson  Oower  waa  ordered  to  iropeadi  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  and  a  committee  was  appototed  to 
prepare  the  articles  against  him.    The  next  step 
was  to  call  npo.n  the  Lords  for  the  particulars  of 
what  had  passed  before  them  between  Lord  Port- 
land and  Mr.  Vernon,  as,  also,  for  whatever  other 
information  they  had  obtained  by  letters  or  othei^ 
wise.    The  Lords  demurred  for  six  days,  when  the 
House  reaolved,  without  a  diviaion,  to  apply  to  his 
majesty,  by  address,  for  copies  of  the  grand  allitmce, 
of  the  two  secret  articles,  and  of  the  First  Partition 
Treaty,  together  with  the  powers  and  iottrnctioDa 
granted  for  negotiating  the  same.    On  the  morrow, 
Mr.  Vernon,  in  hia  master's  name,  replied  that  hie 
majes^  had  given  orders  for  the  treaties  and  powera 
to  be  laid  before  the  Hoaae }  but  diat  there  were  no 
inatmctioas  for  either  of  those  treaties  in  miting. 
The  next  day  the  Commona  bad  a  conference  witii 
the  Lords,  and  Sheffield,  marquis  of  Nonoaub^r,  bet- 
tor known  by  his  after-title  of  Dnke  of  Buckingham, 
and  who  put  himself  foremost  in  the  attock  upon 
Portland,  delivered  to  the  managers  fen*  the  Com- 
mona two  papers,  in  Latin,  the  one  dated  at  Loo, 
July  the  let,  1699,  containing  the  full  powers  grunt- 
ed to  the  earls  of  Portiand  and  Jersey  to  treat  with 
the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  France,  end  tiie  States, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  bnt  without  any  men- 
tion of  ^e  Spanish  snocession ;  and  the  other  dated 
at  Kensington,  Janaary  the  2d,  1699-1700,  contain- 
ingtha  like  fail  powera  to  the  aame  lords  for  signing 
the  Second  Partition  Treaty.  Sheflieldalao  deliver- 
ed tiie  following  paper,  which  bad  been  laid  before 
their  lordships  by  Lord  Portland,  bnt  not  aigaed  hy 
bin,  when  tiiey  had  been  qaeatio^ag  bin  as  to  hie 
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mdaet : — "At  th«  beginning  of  the  lammer  in  the 
jm  *99.  when  I  wai  in  HoUnnd  at  my  eonotoy- 
bom,  tad  when  the  king  wonid  hare  me  be  eon- 
nnwd  in  the  neiEotintiog  of  thii  traa^  with  the 
the  French  luog,  and  the  States,  beiog 
very  oDwilliDg  to  meddle  with  bosiDeas  again,  from 
ubich  I  was  retired,  before  I  would  engage  myaelf 
I  adfiMd  with  my  frieods  in  Holland,  and  writ  into 
fioghod  to  the  Secretaiy  Vernoo,  as  my  particular 
friead,  whether  it  was  odfisable  for  me  to  engage  io 
laj  bmioess  again.    To  which  Mr.  VernoD  answer- 
ed, ia  anbstaoce,  that  this  would  not  engage  me'  hot 
for  a  little  while  :  that  I,  being  upon  the  place,  and 
geaerally  acquaioted  with  the  foreign  miniitars,  it 
meld  be  eeuar  for  the  king*  and  properer  for  me, 
Is  lie  employed  in  it  than  anybody  else  that  mast  be 
•Uunrise  sent  for  en  pnqxMe."  And  SheffieU  also 
pranoied  a  memorandum  of  Um  question  which  had 
bees  put  to  Portland  in  the  Upper  Hoose,  and  bis 
asnrer  to  it.   It  slated  that  » the  Eari  of  Fortlaod 
being  deaired  by  the  Lord  Somera,  with  the  leave 
of  Uie  House,  to  declare,  if  he  pleased,  whether  my 
Lwd  Somera'a  name  was  mentioned  in  tfae  letter  be 
meived  from  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon,  the  Earl  of 
Farmed  declared  that,  if  he  had  remembered  any 
neb  thing  in  the  letter,  and  had  not  inserted  it  in 
the  paper  which  he  bad  delifered  to  the  House,  he 
ibould  bs*e  thought  he  had  deoeived  the  Houae." 
Portland  was  manifestly  moat  anaions,  even  at  the 
iscreased  riafc  of  peril  to  himself,  to  scraen  the  ei- 
diBBceUor;  but  his  evident  equivocation  only  tended 
ID  drive  OD  Uw  impeacfameni,  which  wu  presently 
nide  to  inclnde  oot  only  Somers,  but  also  the  lords 
Orford  and  Halifox.   The  Comnwna  gave  all  the 
Fapers  Uiey  bad  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
qua  of  Normaoby  to  be  translated  and  referred  to 
t  committee.    Mr.  Vernon  and  Sir  Joseph  William- 
■OD,  wbo  twd  been  almost  as  deeply  concerned  na 
Portfamd  himself— and  Williamaon  much  more  so 
Uua  Somera,  for  he  had  actaally  signed  the  Second 
Pinitioa  Treaty — were  overlooked,  and  the  whole 
fui;  of  the  House  was  directed  against  the  foar 
(ordi.  Aod,  aa  if  they  had  not  materials  eooagh  in 
tbc  passing  an  uowarrantad  commisMoo  under  the 
great  seal,  they  o^in  attempted  to  conple  the  ex- 
(haacelbrwith  Cnptun  Kydd.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Bataet,  the  mtrnt  neCuioua  endeavonra  were  made 
taiadoee  ttaa  pirate  to  ioenlpate  Somera,  the  Eari 
<f  Orford,  and  Halifax.   "  Tlwir  enemies,"  he  says, 
*  tried agaio  what  use  could  be  made  of  Kydd'sbusi- 
•Ht,  for  he  was  talten  in  oar  northern  plantations  in 
America,  and  brought  over :  he  waa  examined  by 
the  House;  hot  either  he  could  not  lay  a  probable 
"My  togetlwr,  or  remnants  of  honesty,  raised  io  him 
^  tfae  near  prospect  of  death,  restrained  him  :  he 
Mcasad  oo  person  of  having  advised  or  encouraged 
hh  terning  pirate ;  he  had  never  talked  alone  with 
uy  of  tbe  lorda,  and  never  at  all  with  Lord  Somers ; 
be  Mid  he  hod  do  orders  from  them  but  to  pursue 
hit  voyage  agunst  the  inrates  in  Madagascar.  All 
•odeavors  wera  naed  to  persuade  him  to  accuse 
tbe  lords:  he  was  aasnred  that,  if  he  did  it,  he  slionld 
W  preseired ;  aod,  if  he  did  m>t,  he  should  certainly 
^  far  bit  pinqr;  yet  thia  could  not  prevail  on  him 


to  charge  them ;  so  he,  with  lome-ftf  his  crew,  were 
hanged,  there  appearing  not  so  much  aa  a  cohv  to 
faston  any  impotation  on  those  lords ;  yet  their  eoe-t 
mles  tried  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  grant  of 
all  that  Kydd  might  recover.from  the  piratos,  which 
some  bold  and  ignorant  lawyers  affirmed  to  be  againn 
law.  So  this  matter  was  fur  the  fourth  time  debat- 
ed in  tbe  Hoose  of  Commons ;  and  the  behavior- of 
those  peers  io  it  appeared  to  be  so  ioDoceot,  so  legal, 
and,  io  truth,  so  meritorious,  that  it  was  Bgain  let 
jail.  The  insisting  so  much  oo  it  served  to  convince 
all  people  that  the  enemies  of  these  lords  wanted 
not  inclination,  but  only  matter,  to  charge  them, 
since  they  made  so  much  use  of  this ;  but  so  parUol 
woa  a  great  part  of  the  House  that  the  dropping 
this  waa  carried  only  1^  a  email  majority.  When 
one  design  failed  another  was  set  up."  But  the 
other  design  was  justifiaUe  and  commendable  in  the 
eyvs  of  the  constitution,  which  can  never  wink  or 
eease  from  vigilance  without  danger ;  and  while  we 
detest  the  narrow  personal  spirit  in  which  too  many 
prosecuted  that  design,  we  must  paoae  ere  we  cen- 
sure the  principle  involved.  Lord  Somers  had  more 
reeaon  to  rely  upon  his  eloquence  and  influence  over 
the  Hoose  than  bad  tfae  Ihike  of  Leeds  when  he 
had  resorted  to  the  same  measure :  as  soon  as  ha 
heard  that  the  Commons  were  preparing  to  impeach 
him.  be  desired  to  be  heard  at  their  bar.  An  order 
waa  made  for  his  admission ;  and,  candles  having 
been  first  brought  in,  hia  lordship  entered  with  the 
ceremoniea  usual  on  such  occasitms.  He  then  atood 
up  uncovered,  and  began  his  defense  or  apokigy. 
According  to  the  Whig  historian,  bis  apeech  wu 
triumphant ;  and,  if  the  question  had  been  then 
put,  he  would  havte  carried  the  majority  with  him-: 
according  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  detested  the 
king  and  hated  all  the  Whigs,  it  waa  a  complete 
failure.'  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  between  these 
two  extremes  of  party.  There  is  one  litUe  circum- 
stance omitted  by  Burnet,  but  which,  as  a  writer  leas 
friendly  to  the  accused  lorda  allows,  showed  **  that 
Lord  Somers,  ou  that  great  occasion,  did  . oot  dio- 
honor  the  rest  of  hi^  life."'  When  his  lordship 
had  done  speaking,  he  waa. asked  from  the  chair 
who  it  was  informed  him  that  there  was  a  debate 
in  tbe  House  relating  to  his  lordship.  Sonera  re- 
plied, "that  he  waa  strangely  surprised  at  a  queo- 
titm.  thot  he  never  knew  was  put  to  any  man  that 
came  to  dnira  tfae  favor  of  being  heard ;  wid  that* 
if  the  question  was  asked  to  bring  the  least  preju- 
dice to  any  man  in  England,  he  would  not  only  be 
content  to  lie  under  the  censure  of  the  House,  but 
suffer  the  worst  thing  that  might  befall  him  upon 
earth,  rather  than  do  a  dishonorable  thiog."  Hia 
lordship  Han  withdrew,  but  come  bock  and  deured 

1  "  I  wu  in  tke  HoQM  of  Conaioiu  dnrinf  tfca  wbcda  itotiaU :  wkat 
tiM  biihop  laja  of  Lord  Somen  iimIub(  an  im|mHiM  in  liii  fiivov  i> 
so  far  from  trnt,  that  1  nsrer  nw  lh»t  Hoom  id  *a  gittX  a  flaua  m 
ilwT  wen  npoD  hii  witl»liB>riD(.  Hb  jauifiad  hia  pattinf  ihe  smt 
ubI  to  %  blank  ao  poorlj,  tad  insi(t«l  thu  tbe  king'i  leltar  (wbich  b* 
produced]  wu  %  gooi  warrant,  wbicb  Vfery  hmiy  knew  to  b«  none; 
nor  did  lb*  Mateata  aufliciaDtl;  jartlfj  him,  if  it  bad  been  anjr ;  ud  hi* 
•ndMvorittf  to  throw  ew«Tj  Aiog  apoa  tba  king  proroked  tbem  to  todi 
ndflfm,tbat  be  left  them  ia  •  much  wane  dispiwitioa  tohimHlf  than 
b«  ftinBd  them :  ud  I  bcanl  moj  of  hit  beat  frienda  tbej  beartll} 
wiiM  be  bad  Mver  oowa  ihiiher."— JVM*  M  AmNf.         *  Ralph. 
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to  leare  with  Uie  Hoan  a  letter  he  had  Teeeived 
from  his  majeatyt  nnd  a  copy  of  hia  answer  to  the 
same,  saying  that  he  bad  his  mnjesty's  leave  for  this ; 
aod  tfaereupoD  he  retired  for  good.* 

There  is  no  record  of  the  debate  which  followed, 
and  Dot  even  a  list  of  those  who  took  part  id  it. 
UpoD  the  question  being  put,  "That  John  Lord 
Somers,  by  advisiog  hia  majesty  in  the  year  1699 
to  the  treaty  for  dividing  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
whereby  large  territories  of  the  King  of  Spain's  do- 
minions were  to  be  delivered  ap  to  France,  is  gnilty 
of  a  high  crime  aod  misdemeanor,"  it  wss  resolved 
in  the  affirmative  by  198  against  186.  The  same 
qoestioD  was  afterward  carried  With  rehtioo  to  the 
Earl  of  Orford  by  193  against  148 ;  and,  with  ref- 
erence to  Lord  Halifiu,  by  186  against  103>  It 
ma  then  resolved  that  the  said  fc>rds-  should  be 
severally  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House. 
Aod,  anticipating  the  trial,  the  Commons  further 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  162  to  107)  that  a  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  to  his  majesty  to  remove 
John  Lord  Somers  from  his  council  aod  presence 
forever;  which  was  followed  by  the  tiice  motions 
against  Orford,  Halifax,  aod  Portland,  these  being 
carried  without  a  division.  But  instantly  a  counter- 
address  was  set  OD  foot  io  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
carried  through  by  a  mnjority  of  twenty.  It  hum- 
bly aod  earnestly  besought  his  majesty  to  be  pleased 
not  to  pass  any  ceosnre  upoo  the  foor  lordst  antil 
they  were  tried  npon  their  impeacfameDts,  and 
judgment  given  accordiog  to  the  usage  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  king  reeeiTod 
the  address,  but  returned  no  aoBwer.  He  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  which  scarcely  aoy  hu- 
msn  prudence  could  wholly  remove.  If  he  pleas- 
ed the  Lords  he  must  otTend  the  Commons,  and 
if  he  gratified  the  Commons  he  must  incense 
the  Lords.  He  had  recourse  to  an  adjourumeot. 
When  the  Houses  reassembled,  other  important 
business  forced  itself  upon  their  notice.  Secretary 
Hedges  now  informed  them  that  the  States-Gen- 
eral were  resolved  not  to  take  any  step  iu  the  ne- 
gotiaUoQ  with  France  without  his  majesty's  full 
coDcurreocet  and  that  they  retaroed  his  majesty 
their  hearty  tbaoks  for  the  provinon  he  wu  making 
for  their  assistance  in  case  of  an  attack  from  France. 
The  Commona  voted  an  additional  aid  of  3f.  in  the 
pound,  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  laid  upon  land. 
They  also  resolved,  io  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  that  the  savings  which  arose  from  the  non- 
payment of  d£50,000  a-year  allotted  as  a  dower  to 
Kiog  James's  queen,  of  i£30,000  a-year  fallen  in  by 
the  death  of  Catherine,  the  widow  of  Charles  II., 
and  of  oC20,000  a-year  more  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester — making  iu  all  cflOO.OOO  per 
annum — might  be  applied  to  the  public  service, 
without  any  dimiDutioo  of  the  provision  originally 
intended  for  hia  majesty.  The  proposition  was 
vety  diataatefol  to  the  conrt,  and  all  thrae  in  office 
seemed  to  consider  the  said  savings  as  vaib  of  roy- 
alty. Many  of  the  temporiaing  Whigs,  who  were 
seeking  various  methods  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  king  and  regaining  the  places  they 
*  JuDiub. 


had  lost,  sided  with  miniaten  in  the  debate.  The 
point  was  carried  in  committee,  bnt  not  withoot 
considerable  difficult*  When  Mr.  Conyers  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  he  was  directed  by  the 
committee  to  move  for  leave  to  apply  the  savings  of 
d£100,000  per  annum  toward  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  214  to  169.  This  contest  was  scarcely  over 
when  a  message  from  the  Lords  reminded  the 
HoDse,  "  that  as  yet  no  particular  articles  had  been 
exhibited  against  the  lords  impeached ;  which,  after 
impeachments  had  been  so  long  pending,  were  due 
in  jaetice  to  the  persona  concerned,  and  agreeable 
to  the  methods  of  parluiment  in  such  eaaea.** '  The 
Commons  replied  that  the  articles  against  the  im- 
peached lords  were  preparing,  and  in  a  abort  time 
would  be  sent  to  their  krdships'  Hotise.  For  some 
time  people  had  been  complaining  out  of  doors  of 
these  continual  dissensioDS  between  the  two  Houses, 
of  the  violence  of  party  animosities,  and  of  the  great 
neglect  of  the  real  business  of  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  men  most  ideotiGed  with  the  Revolution  re- 
taioed  a  great  induence  in  the  country;  and  it  is 
believed  that  some  of  these  favored  and  promoted 
the  famous  "  Kentish  Petition,"  which  was  pre- 
sented at  this  critical  moment.  This  petition  waa 
drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  grand-jnrora, 
and  freeholders  at  MaidstDne*  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Tfaomss  Hales,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  countyt  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  Hales,  findmg  it  was  likely  to 
give  great  offense  to  the  Honse,  exenaed  himself; 
aod  then  Mr.  Meredith,  the  other  member  for  the 
county,  undertook  to  deliver  it.  But  Meredith  waa 
cautious,  and  had  his  misgivings,  and,  before  bring- 
ing up  the  petition  to  the  table,  he  told  the  House 
that  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  good  quality  who 
had  signed  it  were  at  the  door,  and  quite  ready  to 
own  their  signatures.  Upon  this,  an  order  was 
given  that  these  country  gentlemen  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Having  severslly  owned  the  petition  and 
their  sigoatores,  they  ware  ordered  to  withdraw ; 
aod  then  the  paper  was  read.  After  eapreasing 
their  deep  concern  at  the  dangerona  state  of 
this  kingdom  and  of  ail  Europe,  the  Kentish  gen- 
tlemen said  that  they  thought  themselves  bound  io 
duty  to  lay  before  the  House  the  consequences,  in 
this  conjuncture,  of  their  (the  Commons')  speedy 
resolutioo  aod  sincere  endeavor  to  answer  to  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  country. 
<>  And,"  they  continued,  <'  in  regard  that,  from  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  it  is  manifest  no  natioo  can 
be  great  or  happy  without  union,  we  hope  that 
DO  pretense  whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  among  ourselves,  or  the  least 
distrust  of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  whose  great 
actions  for  this  nation  are  writ  in  the  hearts  of  hia 
snbjecti,  and  can  never,  withont  the  blackeat  in- 
gratitttda,  be  forgot.  We  most  humbly  implore 
this  honoraUe  Honae  to  bare  regard  to  the  voice 
of  die  peoide,  that  onr  religion  and  safety  may  be 
effectually  pmvided  for,  that  your  addresses  may 
be  turned  into  bills  of  supply,  and  that  his  most 
1  Josnali. 
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mni  mijeaty,  wboae  propitioos  aod  aDblemisfaed 
raign  of«r  db  we  ftny  God  loog  to  contioae,  may 
ke  eotbled  powerfully  to  mitt  his  allies  before  it  is 
loo  kte."  The  hot-heads"  of  the  House  were 
transported  with  fuiy.  Some,  more  moderate,  en- 
datrored  to  make  up  matters  by  going  out  to  the 
petitioners  doriog  the  debate,  aud  attemptiog  to 
pennwls  them  to  merit  clemeoey  from  the  Hoose 
by  csrtaia  aobmissioiis.  But  the  Keatish  gende- 
nwD  woohi  offer  no  eoncearioo,  deekriDg  that  they 
■cn  of  optoion  thak  it  was  their  right  to  petitioD 
As  Houa  aeeordiog  to  the  statute  of  the  13th  of 
Cbirles  11^  and  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  peti- 
tioB,  ibey  iDteodad  oothiug  oflbDsire.  The  Com- 
Dwu  theu,  1^  a  loud  majority,  resolved  that  the 
ftdtion  was  "  scandaloas,  insolent,  and  seditioas," 
teodiag  to  destroy  the  coustitatiou,  dec,  aud  that 
the  presenters  of  it  should  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  set^aut-at-arros.  A  rude  scuffle  ensued, 
ud  then  the  House,  on  complsiat  of  the  sergeaot- 
at-tnns,  a  majority  of  169  to  93,  sent  all  the 
Kentish  geotlemeo  to  the  Gate-House.  According 
rs  Baniet,  similar  petittona  were  preparing  in  the 
citj  of  LondoD  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  gsatleaMO  who  were  sent  to  prison,  where 
they  ky  till  die  pronation,  were,  ha  says,  moeh 
niitsd,  and  treated  as  coofessors."  » It  was  mnch 
ipMstioDed."  he  adds,  «•  whether  they  (the  Com- 
BODi)  had  really  an  authority  to  imprison  any  ex- 
cept their  own  members,  or  such. as  had  violated 
the  privilege  of  their  House."  The  king  was  at 
lut  advised  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  address  from 
the  city;  aod  penoos  were  sent  in  his  msj^sty's 
nne  to  divert  the  leading  men  from  that  design  : 
"fet,  with  all  this,"  says  Bomet,  "it  cnme  so  near 
ior  nch  an  address  in  a  common  council,  that  the 
lord  mayor's  vote  turned  it  for  the  negative." 

Aaotber  royal  message  waa  aoon  delivered  to  the 
CoouDoas  abmit  the  state  of  aflhira  abroad ;  and  in 
<t  the  diffetthies  trf  the  Dutch  aud  their  hopes  of 
ioune^te  asuataoce  from  hi«  majesty  were  decfaued 
IB  a  ntDBer  tint  betrayed  an  anxiety  for  an  imme- 
^tfl  declaration  of  war.  And  Secretary  Hedges, 
together  with  this  message,  delivered  a  letter  from 
tbs  States-General  to  the  king,  in  which  their  high 
"agfaciaeoses  drew  a  forcible  pictore  of  French  ag- 
Tmion  and  insolence.'  They  showed  how  Louis, 
throDgh  hn  ambassador  extraordinary,  the  Count 
d'Anox,  had  endeavored  to  lead  them  into  a  sep- 
<rate  treaty ;  and  bow  they  had  represented  to  his 
Ciduriie  majeaty  that  the  security  of  Holland  could 
M  by  any  means  be  separated  from  that  of  £ng- 
bsd — that  the  two  nations  had  a  common  interest ; 
aad  that  they  could  and  woald  do  nothing  without 
■Iw  eoocnmnce  of  hia  Britannic  majes^.  *•  Upon 
tbs  report,"  tb^  eontinnedi  *•  which  has  been  made 
t"  as  we  have  judged  that  their  intent  was  to  sep- 
■nto  the  iDterestt  of  England  from  those  of  the 
KpvUic.  We  lode  upon  them  as  inseparable ;  and, 
it  if  a  fdaio  case  that  they  are  so,  we  could  draw 
*>  sdwr  coDclusion  from  this  proceeding,  but  that, 
IB  the  side  of  France,  tfaere  was  a  design  to  end 
ttu  conferences,  and  to  consent  to  none  of  the  se- 
nntws  danuded,  which  are  so  neceaaary  to  the 


preservation  of  the  kingdom,  of  your  majeaty,  and 
of  our  republic.  We  are  obliged  to  give  your  maj- 
esty notice  of  all  this :  we  protest  that,  our  inter- 
ests beiog  the  same  with  those  of  your  majesty  in 
the  negotiation,  aud  inseparable  one  from  Uie  otheri 
we  shall  not  suffer  them  to  be  divided  in  any  man- 
ner." Their  situation,  they  aaid,  was  rendered 
roost  critical  by  thus  rejecting  the  insidious  pro- 
posals of  France.  "  We  can  not  but  repreaent  to 
your  majesty  the  prating  oration  loe  have  tobeM- 
tiaUd.  ....  It  is  that  which  ,  makes  na  desire,  with 
so  much  earnestness,  the  executioo  of  the  trea^ 
which  received  the  spprobatioo  of  the  parliament, 
iu  the  year  1676,  betwixt  King  Charles  11.  of  glori- 
ous memory  aod  this  state.  We  repeat,  now,  our 
most  earnest  instances  to  have  quickly  the  stipulated 
succors,  and  the  entire  executioo  of  the  said  treaty. 
.  .  .  We  wilt  tell  you,  sir,  in  what  condition  France 
puts  itself;  and  your  majesty  will  judge,  by  that, 
if  our  fear,  whicli  reanimates  our  demands,  be  ill- 
founded.  France,  not  content  with  having  taken 
possession  of  all  the  pbces  in  the  Netherlands  that 
remain  to  Spain,  has  tiirown  into  them,  and  causes, 
actually,  evety  day,  IbrmidaUe  forces  to  march 
thither:  they  draw  a  line  fnm  the  Scheldt,  near 
Antwerp,  to  the  Maese.  They  are  going  to  be^n 
to  draw  safah  a  Hue,  according  to  our  advices,  from 
Antwerp  to  Ostend.  They  send  a  numerous  artil- 
leiy  into  the  places  that  are  nearest  to  our  frontiers: 
they  make,  with  great  diligence,  many  magazines 
in  Flanders,  in  Brabant,  in  Guetderland,  and  at  Na- 
mur,  which  they  fill  up  with  all  sorts  of  ammuni- 
tion for  war  and  subsistence,  besides  the  great 
stores  for  forage,  which  they  gather  from  all  parts : 
they  build  forts  under  the  cannon  of  our  places:  • 
besides,  they  have  worked,  and  work  still  contin- 
ually, to  draw  the  princes  that  are  our  friends  from 
onr  interests,  to  make  them  enter  into  tActr  alliance, 
or  to  engage  them  to  a  neutrally  at  least.  In  short, 
1^  intrignea  and  divisions  in  the  empire,  they  make 
oor  friends  uaeleas,  aod  increase  those  of  France. 
Thus,  we  are  almost  surrounded  on  all  sides,  ex* 
cept  on  the  side  of  the  sea."  Toward  ttie  close 
this  remarkable  letter  was  still  more  energetic. 

Our  condition,"  said  they,  "  is  wotso  than  it  was 
during  the  late  war,  aod  worse  than  if  we  were 
actually  at  war ;  while  the  French  make  forts  under 
the  cannon  of  our  strong  places,  and  lines  along  our 
frontiers,  without  our  being  able  to  hinder  it,  as  we 
might  do  if  we  were  at  war.  These  reasons  oblige 
us  to  put  ourselvea  in  a  state  of  defense,  more  than 
if  we  were  actually  attacked,  by  overflowing  oor 
country,  and  even  cutting  onr.dikes,  to  secure  onr 
frontiera.  ■  We  are  forced  to  empk>y  these  means, 
and  all  those  we  conld  bear,  in  aa  open  war ;  so 
that  onr  subjects  snflTer  already  more  than  they  did 
during  the  last  war.  -  Hitherto  the  winter  has  served 
us  as  a  sort  of  securi^  ;  but  that  season  is  over,  and 
we  are  at  the  brink  of  being  invaded  aod  overturned 
every  moment,  if.  we  do  not  get  prompt  succor." 
And,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  make  this  appeal  to  the  English  psrlianient 
overpowering.  Secretary  Hedges  laid  before  them 
another  letter  which  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
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Staahope,  at  the  Httgae.  That  negotiator  exposed 
the  doable  dealing  of  D'Avaux,  who,  moreover,  had 
told  bioi,  that  he  (Stanhope)  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the  cooferenceB,  except  npoo  certain  inadmini- 
ble  terms.  Stanhope  also  conflrmed  the  grounds 
of  alarm  mentioned  by  the  Statea-Oeoeral  in  their 
letter  to  the  king.  "I  find  them,**  sAVs  the  am- 
bassador, "  ia  great  appreheniion  of  some  sadden 
innsioo  from  the  French,  on  aecoant  of  fresh  ad- 
Tleea  from  Flanderst  of  extraordiaaiy  motions  of 

their  troops  there  of  more  forces  comiog  into 

the  conntry*  and  trtmsports  of  prodigioas  qnaQtities 
of  cannon,  mortars,  bombs*  and  ammunition  from 
seTeral  parts  toward  then*  frontiers." 

The  Commons  postponed  the  considemtioQ  of 
these  important  matters  til)  the  next  day,  and  went 
OD  that  Rfternoon  to  examine  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment prepared  in  committee  against  the  Earl 
of  Orford ;  and,  on  the  fotlowiag  moroing,  before 
tatting  np  the  subject  of  Holland,  they  seat  ap  that 
Impeachment  to  the  Lords,  with  a  demaad  that  the 
Earl  of  Orford  should  be  made  to  give  sufficient 
security  to  aUde  judgment.  Then  they  took  his 
majesty's  message  and  the  fnpers  delivered  by  the 
secretaiy  into  considerBtion ;  and,  after  a  very  full 
debate,  they  resolved  nnanimonsly  that  tbty  would 
effectnaUy  assist  bis  majesty  to  support  his  allies  in 
maintuning  the  liberties  of  Enmpe,  and  woald  im- 
mediately provide  succors  for  the  States-Oeneral, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1677.  On  the  very  day 
after  tliis  welcome  vote.  Count  Wmttislnua,  the  im- 
perial envoy,  presented  a  memorini  to  'William,  set- 
ting forth  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
excessive  power  of  France  by  its  late  union  with 
Spnin,  the  injnry  done  to  the  emperor  by  that  union, 
and  the  resolution  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  vindi- 
cate his  rights  to  the  Spanish  succession.  And, 
after  tiiis  preamble,  be  intimated  that  his  master, 
the  emperor,  knew  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the 
undertaking ;  that  he  tmsted,  however,  in  the  just- 
ice of  bis  cause,  and  the  assistance  of 'the  kings 
and  priaces  who  had  been  parties  to  the  late  con- 
federacy against  France,  and  among  whom  his 
Britannic  majesty  had  the  principal  place ;  and 
then  he  hinted  that  the  old  confederacy  or  grand 
alliance,  which  had  been  virtoally  dissolved  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  and  the  two  partition  treaties, 
was  to  be  held  still  in  force,  and  competent  to  bind 
the  members  of  that  old  alliance  to  furnish  fresh 
succor,  Sec.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  Lords  voted 
an  address,  in  which  they  went  still  farther  than  the 
Commons.  They  assured  his  majesty  that  they 
were  sensible  of  the  great  and  imminent  danger  of 
the  States-General,  and  perfectly  agreed  with  them 
in  believing  that  the  safety  of  Holland  and  that  of 
England  were  so  insepanU)ly  united,  that  whatso- 
ever was  ruin  to  the  one  most  be  fatal  to  tiie  other : 
they  desired  bis  majesty  not  only  to  make  good  all 
the  articles  of  any  former  treaty  with  tiie  States- 
General,  but  also  to  entor  into  a  strict  league,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  to  invito  into  it  all  princes 
and  ststes'  that  were  concerned  in  the  present  visi- 
ble danger,  arising  from  the  union  of  France  and 
-Spain.    Nor  did  they  stop  here.   They  farther 


desired  that  his  majesty  would  enter  into  snch  al- 
liance with  the  emperor  as  he  might  think  fit,  pnr- 
su|nt  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  of  1099,  assuring 
him  of  their  hear^  and  sincere  assistance,  end  of 
their  confident  hope  thst  Almighty  God  would  pro* 
toct  him  in  so  righteous  a  cause,  and  that  the  unan- 
imity, weslth,  and  conrsge  of  his  sutgects,  would 
carry  him  with  honor  and  success  through  all  tbe 
difficulties  of  a  just  war.  Yet  to  all  this  they  add- 
ed an  unpalatable  paragraph,  stating,  irith  sufficient 
absurdity,  that  tbe  dangers  to  which  William  and 
his  allies  were  now  exposed  Were  chiefly  owing  to 
fatal  conosels — ^that  is,  to  those  Wblgs  who  had 
helped  him  through  the  partition  trestles.  Will- 
iam, as  we  have  seen,  had,  in  reply  to  the  complt* 
mentary  letter  from  Louu's  grandeoD,  in  a  mnnner 
acknowledged  the  young  Philip  as  king  of  Spatn, 
snd  that,  too,  without  the  concurrence  of  pariia- 
ment;  bat  that  net,  being  apparently  considered  as 
a  mere  roattor  of  form,  was  neither  condemned  nor 
noticed  by  tbe  Lords.  In  reply  to  their  address, 
the  king  said,  very  briefly,  that  he  would  take  into 
consideration  their  desires  and  proposals,  which 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  raise  the 
honor  of  the  English  Dation  to  tbe  repntaiion  it 
had  obtained  in  any  fiirmer  time. 

Id  spite  of  the  reproof  of  the  Lords,  thst  msn 
ought  to  be  tried  before  the  stamp  of  reprobstioa 
were  put  upon  them,  tbe  Tory  majority  in  the 
Commons  carried  an  address  to  the  throne  for  the 
instant  removal  of  Somers,  Orford,  Halifax,  and 
Portland  from  his  majesty's  counsels,  jcc,  for- 
ever. Tbe  very  next  day  afVer  this  motion,  and 
while  the  Lords  were  on  their  wny  to  Kensington 
with  their  last  and  warlike  address,  the  Commons 
were  cut  to  tbe  bone  by  a  siogalar  Jlagellum.  A 
packet  was  pot  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Speaker  Bar- 
ley by  a  poor  woman,  and  this  packet  was  found 
to  contain  a  memorial  (afterward  entitled  tbe  "  Le- 
gion Memorial"),  and  a  startTing  letter  to  the  Toty 
speaker.    Tbe  letter  wss  In  tiiese  words  i— 

>•  Mr.  Speaker — The  iocksed  memorial  you  are 
charged  with,  in  the  behalf  of  many  tbouaands  of 
the  good  people  of  England.  There  is  neither 
popish,  Jacobite,  seditions,  court,  or  party  interest 
concerned  it;  but  honesty  and  truth.  You  are 
commanded  by  300,000  Englishmen  to  deliver  it 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  inform  them 
that  it  is  no  banter,  but  serious  truth ;  and  a  serioas 
regard  to  it  is  expected.  Nothing  but  justice  and 
their  duty  is  required ;  and  it  is  required  by  them 
who  have  both  a  right  to  require  and  power  to  com- 
pel, viz.,  the  people  of  England.  We  conid  have 
come  to  tiie  House  strong  enough  to  oblige  them 
to  hear  us,  but  we  have  avoided  any  tumults,  not 
desiring  to  embroil,  but  to  serve  oar  native  coon- 
tfy.  If  yon  refuse  to  communicate  it  to  them, 
you  will  find  cause  In  a  short  time  to  repent  it." 

Tbe  memorial,  which  was  signed  Oar  name  is 
Legion,  and  we  are  many,"  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  productioD  of  thst  wonderful,  pen- 
man, Daniel  Defoe.^    Though,  in  truth,  nothiag 

>  From  inUnul  a*ideiie«  w«  Tael  perreetlr  convinced  that  D«fne  wu 
tht  wrilet.  (Kdniton  nys,  that  Dafbt  had,  in  hU  benriof,  taken  to 
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bat  a  Ntire  and  a  myitifica^n,  it  bad  that  writar'a 
clnnct«ristie  thorough  reali^  and  earneBtneBs;  and, 
like  other  papera  by  the  same  hand,  it  traoBported 
ibe  parties  addreased  into  a  perfect  fury  and  panic. 
Tbe  Bergeaot-at-armB  was  ordered  to  go  his  rounds, 
frith  tbe  mace,  to  snmmoa  all  members  to  tnatant 
aneadfiDce ;  a  loud  tuDrniDr  was  raised  of  eodeaTors 
to  excite  tomolts  sad  uditioa  ;  and  a  committee  was 
a|ipoiDied  to  draw  up  an  address  to  beseech  his 
majesty  to  check  these  most  perilouB  attempts,  and 
to  proride  for  tba  pnUie  peace  aod  seenrity.  Mr. 
Howe,  who  had  beao  a  fery  kind  talker  in  a  aenae 
eoatiaiy  to  Aat  of  the  writer  of  the  Legion  Me- 
norial  and  his  party,  declared  in  tbe  House  that  he 
wu  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  aeveml  other  Tory 
members  were  frightened  away  into  the  country, 
benefing,  as  it  shoold  appear,  tbnt  the  "Legiton," 
which  only  existed  in  the  imNgination  of  JDefoe, 
ms  really  on  the  point  of  assaulting  the  parliament. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  in  the  speak- 
er's chamber;  empowered  to  send  for  persons, 
pipers,  and  records,  and  directed  to  sit  de  die  in 
Jim,  But  at  laat  the  mystification  became  evident, 
tbe  Tone*  became  ariiamed  of  their  panic,  and  no 
report  waa  eaUed  for;  and  the  whole  affiiir,  which 
mast  hare  eonrnlaed  the  immortal  aothor  of  Robio- 
•on  Cnuoe  with  laoghter,  was  ^otly  let  foil. 

While  the  Commons  were  yet  shaking  with  the 
paaic,  tbe  Lords  remioded  tbem  that,  though  they 
bad  sent  up  their  articles  BgRinst  Orford,  they  had 
u  yet  exhibited  none  against  Portland,  Somers, 
and  Haliiax.  Thns  quickened,  they  drew  up  the 
impeachment  of  Somers  in  a  most  malignant  spirit ; 

k^BM)f  tbe  koMor  of  bcinf  the  aatkor  of  the  paper.  It  appearv  that 
(S(  Cummoe*  balKTSd  it  had  beea  fot  np  by  t)w  Kentiah  ooimiannn- 
*n.  lad  tbat  one  of  theat  fenttemen,  who  ha<l  eicaped  from  thn  wr- 
fut-at' araH,  wu  coming,  with  ihe  whole  coanty  of  Kent  at  hii  heeli. 
la  KaLr  fail  Uu««ta  good.  The  writer  utfally  iduIb  it  laaceptible  of 
tka  latter  ■■Icrpratatioa  by  complaiDiBf  in  the  be^noiDf  of  the  haogh- 
n  Ukirior  at  tbm  CcBMaa,  and  their  comniiltiag'  to  illegal  cuttody 
•kt  mieia  asd  pmcBlat*  of  pelitiona,  &e.  Several  of  the  cUuwe  uf 
the  MtMenal  wm«  m  wwra  and  catting  a*  homan  pen  conid  make 
tkN :  other*  wen  rery  ea(ent.  Take,  foT«xHnple,  the  following  char* 
r*j  •^Mt  the  Tory  majority,  which  noi»  ruled  the  Honaa:— "7 
V«(ic(  the  Treaty  of  Partition  fatal  to  Enropn,  becanae  it  gave  lo 
*ert  of  the  Spuiah  Aaminioo  to  the  French,  and  notconcerniug  yoar- 
«)m  ta  pnmt  their  tnking  poaaeaiion  of  it  all.  6.  DeiartinK  the 
Ihtck  »hcB  the  French  are  at  their  iltiora,  till  it  be  almoet  too  late  to 
Wlp  tbea,  H  nnjnat  ta  out  treaties,  and  unkiDiI  to  our  canfeileralea, 
>i«heBctablatatb«  Bagliih  nation,  and  ahowa  yuOTery  oegligeat  of  the 
ft  BaglMJ  and  rf  onr  Proteataat  neighhnra.  S.  Addreatinff  the 
lUf  toditptac*  Iw  fricDdn,  opon  baie  •araiaca,  before  the  legal  Irial. 
'  u*  artida  pmvca,  ia  illegal,  and  in?ertiiiK  the  law,  and  making 
*vcMMa  go  bcbre  jodrment,  ronlraiy  to  the  tnio  MiMe  nf  the  law, 
*kNh  eatcMB  mrj  ma  a  good  man  till  aonething  appears  to  the 
fwniy,  JO.  Dclajiac  pnceedinga  apon  capital  impeach  men  ta,  tu 
the  RpWatiMl  of  the  peraou,  without  proring  the  fact,  ii  illfgal 
*a'*ffKMtra,(leslTwctiVa  to  the  liberty  ofEiigliihmBn,  adelay  of  jua- 
tn.  lad  ampfOKh  t» parliaraeala.  II.  Boffering  taocy,  Inderent  re- 
rxarhn  apon  his  majcaty'a  person  to  be  pnblicly  made  in  your  honie, 
rvucniaily  that  impodent  Kandal  of  parliamenta,  Joha  Ilowe,  witb- 
••t  ihwiag  weh  reamt«ent  aa  yov  ought  to  do ;  t)M  taid  John  Howe 
^enly.  tltat  kit  aujeety  made  a  felaaioQa  treaty  to  rub  hia 
MiffchMai  ieaiawatinf  that  tbe  Pattition  Treaty  (which  wai  every 
■*?  "  ja*  as  blowing  op  one  nan'i  honia  to  tave  aBoibeHi)  wai  a 
waliiiliw  af  ikm  ktag  to  rob  the  crown  of  Spain  of  iu  due :  tht«  ia 
■ikiag  a  BiBincagvia  of  the  nooae,  and  nttiDg  op  to  bully  yo«r  tov- 
*m|B,  eoatrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  freedom  of  apeech, 
•*»h  yw  cMm  a»  a  tight,  ■■  amuidalMiB  to  parliamenii,  nndatiful 
^  oamaaaLilj,  asd  a  reproach  to  the  whole  nation.  13.  Your  apeak- 
"nactiDg  tW  ezOTtntaut  rata  of  XIO  per  diem  for  the  votea,  and 
rnag  ika  priater  eneonragaaient  to  niae  it  on  the  people,  by  aelling 
^  ■*  W  par  dwM,  fi  aa  illagal  and  uUtrary  enctioD,  diahonoi^ 
•Uc  to  Ua  HMBi,  aad  bodHMM  to  Ot  pMph." 

« 


and  it  waa  carried  up  to  &to  Lords  oil  the  I9th  of 
May.  The  high  crime  most  insisted  upon  wns  his 
share  in  the  Partition  Trea^;  but,  in  addition, 
Somen  was  charged  with  having  passed  mnny 
great,  nnreasonable,  and  exorbitant  grants,  ander 
the  great  seal;  with  baring  promoted  and  procared 
unreasonable  and  exorbitant  grants  to  be  made  of 
the  late  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  in  contempt  of 
the  advice  of  the  House  of  Comrooos;  with  not 
being  content  with  all  tbe  fees,  profita,  and  perqui- 
sites legally  belonging  to  the  great  seal,  together 
with  an  additional  pensioD  of  ^4000  per  annum, 
but  baring,  contrary  to  hia  oath,  begged  and  pro- 
cured for  bis  own  benefit  many  great  and  an- 
reasooable  granta  of  maoora,  lands,  tenements, 
roots,  hereditaments,  and  revenues,  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  England,  &c.;  with  having  alienated 
many  qnit-rents  and  other  rents  annexed  to  Wind- 
sor Castle,  Acc. ;  and  with  having  used  many  ex- 
traordinary methods,  delays,  and  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dec.  Nor  was 
Cnptaio  Kydtf,  though  now  hanged,  forgotten  in  this 
tmpeachment,  Somers,  like  Orford,  being  charged 
with  the  irregnlnrities  of  that  unlucky  adventurer's 
proceedings.  On  tbe  24th  of  May,  the  ex-lord 
chancellor  of  England  sent  bis  answer  to  their  lord- 
ships. He  eleariy  made  it  appear  tbat  tbe  (Annx- 
ious  treaty  was  tbe  king's  owu  measure — though 
that,  ia  constitutional  strtctaesa,  did  not  exonemte 
him  RB  a  minister  for  what  be  bad  done  in  it — nnd 
that  he  had  given  his  opioioD  freely  upon  the  whole 
business.  With  regard  to  enrolling  the  treiity  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  urged  that  it  was  not  in- 
cumbent on  him  as  chancellor  to  see  it  enrolled,  a 
duty  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Prothonotary. 
Aa  to  the  grants  which  he  had  passed,  and  which 
he  said  he  believed  were  not  so  considerable  'as 
those  which,  in  the  same  ntimber  of  years,  had 
been  passed  in  the  times  of  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors, tbey  had  been  regularly  passed  through  tbe 
proper  offices,  and  brought  such  warrants  with 
them  aa  be  bad  thought  binuelf  obliged  to  obey. 
He  insisted  that  he  of  himself  had  neither  advised 
nor  procured  any  grants  uf  any  forfeited  estatea  in 
Ireland  for  any  person  whatsoever;  tbat  the  pen- 
sion of  e£4000  per  annum  which  he  bad  received 
wns  neither  more  nor  less  than  whnt  had  been  al- 
lowed to  several  of  his  predecessors;  that  he  had 
never  begged  or  used  any  means  to  procure  nny 
grant  whatsoever  for  his  own  benefit;  that  what- 
ever his  majesty  had  given  him  had  proceeded 
from  his  own  bounty,  and  ae  an  evidence  of  h'ts  gra- 
cious sense  of  bis  zealous  endeavors  for  his  majes- 
ty's service,  without  any  previous  solicitation  either 
by  himself  or  any  other  ;  that,  in  the  year  1697,  bis 
majes^  did  indeed  grant  bim  the  manors  of  Rei- 
gate  aad  Howley,  which,  however,  were  far  abort 
of  tbe  Tahe  suggested  in  the  impeachment ;  that 
he  knew  of  bo  alienations  at  Windsor;  tbat  the 
commisaion  granted  to  Captain  Kydd,  for  taking 
and  bringing  piratea  to  a  legal  trial,  was  apprehend- 
ed to  be  neceBsary  for  the  preservation  of  trade  and 
navigation ;  that  the  persons  concerned  in  the  on- 
dertaking  fitted  out  Kydd'a  ship  at  tbeir  own  ex- 
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pease ;  tfaftC  Uie  gnat  made  of  all  the  ahipa,  goods, 
&c.,  boloDgiag  to  the  pirates,  to  the  said  nodertak- 
ers  for  their  stipinresMoa,  was  not  widiont  acconot, 
being  maaot  as  a  recompeDse  to  the  said  nodertak- 
ers,  and  not  being  either  prejadicial  to  tfae  subject 
or  dishonoraUv  to  the  king;  and,  finally,  that,  if 
Kydd  had  faithfully  discha^ed  his  trust,  it  migbt 
hare  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  tohereat,  the 
contrary  having  proved  the  ease,  the  oicnera  had  lost 
ail  their  expenses.  Aa  for  the  charges  of  abuse  of 
power  in  the  chancery  court,  unfair  delays,  and  ir- 
regular proceedings,  he  gave  to  one  aod  all  a  round 
denial,  solemn,  but  short,  as  if  he  scorned  the  impu- 
tations. The  Lords  insisted  that  the  trial  should 
proceed  forthwith,  and  the  impeachments  be  made 
good  or  dropped;  the  Commons  demanded  more 
time,  and  proposed  that  a  committee  dboth  Houses 
might  be  nominatod  to  consider  of  the  most  proper 
iraya  and  methods  for  procaediag  against  the  lords 
accased'  They  comfdaioed,  that,  being  under  ac- 
cnaatioD  of  high  crimes,  these  lords  had  still  been 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  Hoose,  and 'in  their  own 
cases;  and,  to  adjust  this  matter  and  some  others, 
they  insisted  on  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  their 
departure  from  which,  they  said,  "would  be  giving 
up  the  rights  of  the  Commons  of  England,  estab- 
lished by  unquestionable  precedents  end  the  usage 
of  parliament,  and  making  all  impeachmeot  (the 
greatest  bulwark  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land) impracUcable  for  the  future."  But  the  Lords 
rejected  this  proposal  of  a  joint  committoe,  and  gave 
in  their  reasons  for  so  doing  at  a  conference.'  This 
led  to  other  angry  messages;  bnt  the  Lords  persist- 
ed in  HxBir  resolntioD  of  not  coosentiag  to  a  jomt  com- 
mittoe. And  at  this  moment  the  dispute  was  inter- 
rupted by  tfae  king's  going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
giro  the  royal  assent  to  the  new  Succession  Bill, 
which  had  been  carried  through  both  Houses,  aod 
which  was  by  fsr  the  most  important  act  of  the  session. 

According  to  Roger  Coke,  a  Whig  member  de- 
signed to  bring  in  the  bill  for  fiziog  tlie  succession 
to  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  house  of  Brunswick, 
"which  being  smoked  by  the  speaker.  Sir  John 
Bowles,  a  Tory,  and  little  better  than  a  madman, 
waa  empbyed  to  present  it  to  the  House,  who  had 
80  little  stoRiach  to  it,  that  it  had  hung  there  above 
three  months  before  they  passed  it,"  Bishop  Bur- 
net, who  rated  on  the  occasion,  says — >•  Sir  John 
Bowles,  who  was  then  disordered  in  hia  senses,  and 
soon  after  quite  lost  them,  was  set  on  by  the  par^ 
(the  Tories)  to  be  the  first  that  should  name  the 
Electress  IDowager  of  Brunswick  (Sophia,  grand- 
daughter of  James  L),  which  seemed  done  to  make 
it  less  serions*  when  moved  by  such  a  person.  He 

>  TbMa  nuawwrna:  "I.  Bmum  thar  do  not  Sod  tbt  ever  neb 
a  conaiittM  waa  appof  nted  on  oceuion  of  inpcacbnMita  for  niideBMui- 
on ;  and  their  Lordabi pa  Uiink  thamaelTsi  obli^  to  l>«  extremely  can - 
linua  ID  admiuing  anjr  thing  now  in  Batten  leUting  to  judicature.  S. 
That,  althoD^  aoonniUee  ofUiia  Mtare  waa  afraad  to  vpoa  Iba  in- 
peanbnMBla  of  iha  Eari  <f  Daabj,  aad  Uu  flie  popfah  knb  for  high 
ireaitm,  yet  it  waa  vpon  oMSiioB  of  aa*efal  cooatderabla  qaeationa  and 
diSeoltioB  wbich  did  then  ariaa  ;  aod  their  I/ordifaipa  do  not  Had  that 
i1m  tacceM  iu  that  inatance  waa  auch  a*  ahould  ancoaraga  the  puraning 
the  aame  netboda  again,  though  ia  Che  lika  caae ;  the  lord*  ohaarring 
that,  aftar  ■ndi  Iim  apent  at  that  ooBnittaa,  lha  diapalM  wera  ao  fjr 
tnm  bsinr  Mian  adjaalad  that  thaj  accaaimad  an  Armt  cnMlnian  of 
a  Naajm  of  parUamaaL" 


was,  by  the  Ibrms  of  the  House,  pot  in  tiie  cbatr  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  bill  waa  committed. 
The  thing  waa  still  put  off  for  many  weeks,  bnt, 
every  time  that  it  waa  called  for,  tfae  motion  w»a 
entertained  with  eoMnesa,  which  served  to  heighten 
the  jealousy.  The  committee  once  er  twice  sat 
upon  itt  bat  all  tfae  members  ran  out  of  the  Houso 
with  so  much  indecency  that  the  contrivera  seemed 
ashamed  of  this  management.  There  were  seldom 
fifty  or  sixty  at  the  committee,  yet,  in  cooclosioQ,  it 
passed,  and  was  sent  op  to  the  Lords,  where  we 
expected  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  it. ...  . 
Many  of  the  Lords  absented  themselves  on  design  : 
some  little  opposition  was  made  by  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby ;  and  four  lords — the  earls  of  Huntingdon 
and  Plymouth  and  the  lords  Guildfovd  and  JefTreya 
— protested  against  it.  Those  who  wished  vrell  to 
the  act  were  glad  to  bave  it  passed  in  aoy  way,  aod 
BO  would  not  examine  the  limitaUons  diat  were  in 
it.*"  Bnt  the  bearing  of  these  limitotionB  to  tfaa 
power  of  the  crown  was  fiivorable  to  the  liberties 
of  the  nation ;  and,  whatever  were  their  motives  for 
urging  them,  the  Tories,  by  some  of  them  at  least, 
unquestionnbty  rendered  a  service  to  the  constita- 
tion.  Tlie  Whig  historian  will  not,  of  course,  allow 
any  merit  to  his  politico]  enemies:  on  the  contrary, 
he  asserts — and  the  temper  and  views  of  msny  of 
the  Tory  party  will  almost  bear  him  out — that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  marked  with  insincerity,  and 
intended,  by  indirect  means,  to  throw  the  govern- 
ment back  into  tfae  hands  of  the  exiled  family. 

Harley,"  he  says,  *•  moved  that  some  things  pre- 
vious might  be  conudered.  He  observed  that  the 
haste  the  nation  was  in  when  the  present  gov- 
ernment waa  settled  had  made  as  go  too  fast,  and 
overlook  many  secartties  which  migfat  have  pre- 
vented much  mischief,  and  therefore  he  hoped  they 
would  not  now  fsll  into  the  same  error.  Nothing 
pressed  them  at  present;  so  he  moved  they  would 
settle  some  conditions  of  government,  as  prelimina- 
ries, before  they  should  proceed  to  the  noiiiinatioa 
of  the  person,  that  So  we  might  fix  every  thing  that 

was  wanting  to  make  our  security  complete  

Suspicious  people  thought  this  was  done  on  design 
to  blast  the  motion,  and  to  offer  snch  extravagant 
limitaUons  as  should  quite  change  the  form  of  oor 
government,  aod  render  the  crown  titular  and  pre- 
carious. Tlie  king  waa  alarmed  at  it,  for  almost 
every  particnlar  tfaat  was  proposed  implied  a  reflec- 
tion open  him  and  hia  administration,  chiefly  that 
of  not  employing  strangers,  and  not  goiog  too  often 

1  Acearding  to  Roger  Coke,  Bunat  binaelf  attempted  aoow  aoMDJ- 
mentai  which,  of  coarm  would  haTc  been  in  faror  of  the  prerogaLiTe  in 
Prolcitant  haud*.  "  The  bill,''  aaya  Coke,  >■  waa  aent  up  ao  looae  k> 
tha  Lorda  that  the  late  Biahnp  of  Saliabni?  (Buruel),  cqt  of  Iba  height 
of  hia  seal  tar  the  Pmleatant  aueceaaimi,  waa  alandiog  up  to  man  for 
amandmenla,  whan  a  great  many  of  the  young  lord*,  by  a  ntj  aignal 
provideoce,  ciying  our.  No  amendmenia!  no  amendneota !  it  paaaed 
without  any  ;  and.  Dr.  Newton,  odb  of  lha  maiten  in  chancery,  being 
aant  with  it  down  to  the  Cotniooaa.  when  there  ware  not  awnj  m»M- 
beta  than  ail  ting,  after  hia  adiaiaiioa  he  waa  Hk«d  what  ha  bad  bnnght 
them ;  to  which  he  anamrad,  The  Snixaaaion  Bill ;  then  batog  further 
interrogated  coneaning  what  anendmenta  the  Lorda  had  made  to  it, 
and  he  rvplrlng,  Nona  at  all,  aoTeral  of  the  memben  aaid  aloud,  Tha 
deviPtake  jroa  and  your  bill !  Thia  the  lale  Lord  Somen  told  ao*«tal 
gantlenMO,  and  partiealvlr  to  a  certain  fHand  eS  hia  and  mine,  tnm 
whom  I  had  it ;  and,  if  I  had  not  known  bim  to  ha  a  paraon  of  grant  ii^ 
tegrity,  I  Aould  not  bnTo  Tantnred  to  inaatt  it."— iJatfcttm. 
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oat  of  Um  kingdom.  It  wu  proposed  that  wery 
tliiag  ihoald  be  done  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
muocil.  and  every  priv;  coancilor  waa  to  sigo  his 
■ihica.  AJl  men  who  had  places  or  peuioos  were 
le  be  nada  incapable  of  sittiDg  in  Uie  Honse  of 
CsmaioDS.  All  thia  waa  noacceptable  to  the  kiog : 
n,  iDtDy  who  bad  ao  ill  opinion  of  the  dasigo  of 
thoM  wbo  were  now  the  helm  began  to  cooolnde 
dMttbe  delays  were  alfected,  and  that  theae  lioii* 
titiooa  were  designed  to  raise  dispates  between  the 
two  Houses,  by  which  the  bill  might  be  lost." 
Ai  etcDtoally  passed,  the  Snccessioa  -Bill  enacted 
tint  all  things  relating  to  the  well  governing  of  the 
kiogdom  which  are  properly  cognisable  in  the  privy 
couDcil  ihoold  be  transacted  there,  and  all  resolu- 
boot  taken  tberenpon  signed  by  such  of  the  privy 
mDctl  as  sbonld  advise  and  consent  to  the  same ; 
tbat  no  person  whatsoever,  not  a  native  of  England, 
Scoduid,  or  Inland,  or  the  dominions  thereuntn 
bdongiog,  or  not  bora  of  Eogliah  parenta  .beyond 
Has(alihoa^  auch  peraon  were  naturaUzed  or  mndo 
dcDiuo),  shoold  be  eapiAle  to  be  of  the  privy  conn- 
ed, or  a  member  of  either  Honse  parliament,  or 
to  enjoy  any  place  of  tmst,  either  civil  or  military, 
wbe  capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
benditamenta  from  the  crown;  that,  in  case  the 
cnvB  ahonld  hereafter  come  to  a  foreign  prince, 
Cb«  natioo  should  not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  any 
war  for  the  defense  of  any  dominions  or  territories 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  no  per- 
M  ttko  ikould  hercafLcr  come  to  the  possession  of  the 
<7«ni  ikould  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England, 
Seatltutd,  or  Ireland,  mthotU  consent  of  parliament ; 
ihit  wboaoever  ahonld  hold  the  crown  sbonld  join  in 
cscDRmoion  with  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
MtaUished ;  that  no  person  having  an  office  under 
tbe  king,  or  receiving  a  pen«oo  from  the  crown, 
ihonU  be  capable  oi  aerving  as  a  member  of  the 
Honae  of  ConinnooB:  that  the  judges*  commisaions 
■booJd  be  made  qttamdiu  st  bene  gesatrint,  and 
Ibeir  ssbrtes  ascertained  and  estnblished,  but  that, 
spon  the  address  of  either  House  of  parliameot,  it 
■igbt  be  lawful  to  remove  them ;  tbat  no  pardon 
Qi»der  Ae  great  seal  should  be  pleadable  to  an  im- 
peaebment  by  the  Commons  in  parliament;  and, 
bnally,  that  the  Princess  Sophia,  duchess  dow- 
wr  of  Hanover,  shonid  be  declared  the  next  in 
■DccMstan  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  Protes- 
tast  luie,  after  hia  majesty  and  the  Princesa  Anne, 
aad  the  heira  ttf  their  bodisa  reapectively ;  and  that 
'Jut  fanher  limitation  of  the  crown  should  be  to  the 
aid  Prineeaa  So|Aia  and  the  heira  of  her  body, 
kemg  ProtesUDta.  Th«  sweeping  diaqnalifications 
affecting  all  foreigners  whataoevert  and  all  servants 
of  the  government,  were  not  only  unpalatable  to 
WiHtam.  but  oveijealons,  and  in  some  respects  un- 
wtM.  But  there  were  politicians  of  the  day  who 
«o«k]  have  gone  much  farther  in  their  limitations ; 
Bad,  white  tbey  paid  less  respect  to  the  rights  of 
Mood,  which,  after  all,  were  compromised,  would 
kave  declared,  as  a  broad  principle,  tlie  right  of  the 
Mlioo  to  choose  its  own  sovereign.  Toland,  a  party 
writer  of  some  eminence,  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
uled  •*  LiBkitatioo  for  die  next  Foreign  SnccMiorf 


or  New  Saxon  Race in  which  he  urged,  tbat,  if 
we  had  made  terms  with  the  prince  and  princess 
(William  and  Mary),  who  had  both  an  antecedent 
title  to  the  crown,  we  might  very  well  demand 
further  aecuritiea  from  thnae  who  had  nn  other 
claim  but  what  arose  from  our  own  good  will ;  that, 
having  to  elect  a  snccessor,  Ae  En^ish  nation 
might  be  allowed  the  same  libeny  which  the  Span- 
iards had  recently  taken  in  bestowing  their  crown, 
and  might  choose  ont  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  or 
that  of  Brandenburg,  which  of  the  sons  they  pleas- 
ed. And,  correctly  foreseeing  the  circumstances 
which  happened  under  the  two  first  Georges,  he 
recommended  the  English  parliament  to  consider 
whether  we  onght  to  make  any  of  those  princes  of 
the  Honse  of  Hanover  or  Brandenburg  kings  of 
England,  without  previonsly  obliging  them  to  re- 
nounce their  foreign  dominions.  "  For,"  said  be, 
"  if  our  crown  should  fall  upon  either  of  those  &ai- 
liea,  they  will  fall  under  mighty  temptations  to  en- 
large their  dominions  beyond  eea,  in  order  to  make 
the  communicatbn  betwixt  their  nid  and  new  do- 
minions more  apeedy  and  easy.  This  the  fiiniily 
of  Hanover  may  attempt,  by  falling  down  upon  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weiser,  and  swallowing  up  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,  Verdon,  &c. ;  and  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  might  do  the  like,  falling  down  the 
same  rivers  and  the  Rhine.  All  these  things,  bow 
remote  and  cbimercial  soever  tbey  may  seem  at 
present,  ought  to  be  considered."  These  consider- 
ations  were,  however,  overlooked,  greatly  to  .the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Hanover.*  Ungrateful 
and  displeasing  as  it  was  in  many  particulars,  Will> 
ium  gave  the  royal  assent  to  this  Succeaaion  Bill  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  Dncheaa  of  Savoy,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Charles  I.,  presented  a  veiy  nselesa  protest 
against  tbe  bill,  which,  together  with  the  otiJer  of 
the  Oatter  for  her  husband,  was  carried  over  to  the 
Electreas  of  Hanover  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  Houses,  touching 
the  impeachment  of  Somera,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted a  little  while  by  the  king's  going  to  the  Lords 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  Succession  Bill,  was  re- 
newed a  few  days  after.  Each  House  seemed  res- 
olute— the  Commons  in  insisting  on  a  joint  com- 
mittee, the  Lords  in  refosing  it.  In  a  conference. 
Lord  Haversham  gave  great  offense  to  the  Com- 
mons, by  saying  that  tbey  themselves  thought  the 
Lords  impeached  innocently.  "  And  I  think,"  said 
he,  •■  the  prapontion  ia  undeniable,  for  there  were 
several  bi^a  in  Ae  same  Crimea,  in  the  same  6c(; 

>  Hr.  CrwMt,  In  » lettar  to  Lord  KinchMtar,  daud  Z«ll,  April  Stfc, 
WKf*,  "  The  great  redrictioni  t«CB«d  to  the  liniiutioii  of  th«  crown  in 
the  Hoaie  of  Hanover  diminiahe*  tbe  ralue  of  it.  However,  I  am  |Iad 
tbe  natUm  baadoM  ilaelf  right  in  the  fliat  place,  and  likewiae  jnetiM 

to  thia  put  &mil]r  If  yam  Modhncy  tUnka  flt  to  write  to  bar 

eleotonl  bighnett  on  tUs  ocewion,  1  will  take  car*  to  pwaat  tt,  *o." 
Thia  hope  of  tba  Engliih  cnnra  at  onee  made  the  Bouae  of  Hanotar 
lery  toalooi  againat  tho  French.  In  the  same  letter  Cfeiaet  aaja, 
*'  Tit*  Mtd  eonna  do  all  the  amie*  tha;  ean,  bwnr  pvrfactljr  well  in- 
tanttoMd.  FiTgthMaudnMBnmalnadytutcbadfma  hmiaatmraid 
Holland ;  and  mm  other  raff meMa  are  wd«nd  to  ba  in  raadlnaaa. . . . 
Bnt  tktMt  poor  primett  earn  not  m*k»  briek  tfithent  ilram."  Shartl^ 
after,  ha  lota  oa  know  that  great  court  began  to  be  paid  to  M  Sophia, 
and  that "  tba  goad  old  prineeM"  was  worn  oat  by  nnawarinr  ibo  let- 
tara  of  finwnid  pM|da  ■InoatankuMnitohar.— LellaragwfadlipJta^i'k 
[  And, indeed, froH  thia  maneBtthenwaanBoitof  BngliahcoBitiBBM 
vnt,  H  wall  aa  at  St.  Gantain. 
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{Book  IX. 


there  h  do  dirtioction,  aod  the  Comniona  leave  some 
of  these  men  at  the  head  of  sfbin,  near  the  king's 
peraoD,  to  do  any  misi^ief  they  are  incIiDed  to,  aod 
impeach  others,  when  thejr  are  all  alike  goil^,  and 
•oncertied  id  the  same  ftcts."  The  maoagers  -for 
the  CommoDs  took  this  to  be  so  great  an  aapersioD 
OD  the  honor  of  their  Hoose,  that  thej  thought 
theniflelves  obliged  in  duty  immediately  to  withdraw 
from  the  coDfereoce.  And,  after  the  return  of  their 
maoagers,  the  CommooB  resolved  that  John  Lord 
Haversham  had  uttered  most  scaodnlous  reproaches 
and  false  expressions,  highly  reflecting  opon  the 
honor  and  justice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tending  to  the  making  a  breach  in  the  good  corre- 
spondence between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
to  the  interraptiog  the  potdic  justice  of  the  nation 
by  delaying  the  proceedings  on  the  impeachments: 
and  they  sent  up  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  to  de- 
mand juaUce  upon  the  offending  hird,  who,  on  his 
part,'  would  not  aUow  that  his  wonia  had  been 
precisely  taken."  Thoo  folkiwed  other  messages 
end  remonstrances.  The  Lords  intimated  their 
purpose  of  bringing  on  the  trial  of  Lwd  Somera  on 
the  day  they  bad  fixed :  the  Commons  refused  to 
attend,  and  made  an  order  thnt  no  member  of  their 
House  should  presume  to  appear  at  the  place  erected 
for  the  pretended  tried  of  the  Lord  Somers,  under 
pain  of  their  utmost  displeasnre.  On  the  dny  ap- 
pointed, the  Lords  adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where  proclamntion  was  made,  and  the  impeach- 
meut  of  Lord  Somers  read,  as  was  also  bis  reply. 
Then  the  proclamation  wns  read  a  second  time,  and 
the  lord  keeper  declared  that  the  House  was  ready 
to  hear  evidence.  No  evidence  was  offered — not  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Hoaae  appeared.  The  Lords, 
*«  after  these  formalities,**  went  back  to  their  Hooae, 
and  declared  that  John  Lord  Somers  was  acqottted 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  exhibited 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  things  therein 
contaihed,  and  that  the  said  impeachment  was  dis- 
missed. The  next  doy  the  Commons  ordered  that 
the  impeaching  committee  should  tnsijoct  the  Lords' 
journals;  that  no  member  should  presume  to  go  out 
of  town;  and  that  all  members  should  attend  the 
service  of  the  House  on  the  Friday  following  (the 
SOth  of  June).  When  that  dsy  came,  they  were 
informed  by  the  Upper  House  tiiat  their  Lordships 
had  appointed  the  23d  for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Orford.  More  angry  messages  followed,  and  the 
Commons  voted  that  the  Lords  had  refused  justice 
to  the  Commons,  upon  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Somers,  by  denying  tiiem  a  committee  of  both 
Honsea,  which  waa  deaired  1^  the  Commtms  as 
the  only  method  of  settling  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries for  proceeding  to  the  trial  with  effect;  and 
afterward  by  proceeding  to  a  pretended  trial,  which 
could  tend  only  to  protect  the  accused  from  justice 
by  color  of  an  illegal  acquittal,  agaiost  which  they 
solemnly  protested,  as  repugnant  to  the  rales  of 
justice,  and,  therefore,  null  and  void.  And  they 
further  declared  that  the  Lords,  by  the  pretended 
trial,  had  endeavored  to  overturn  the  right  of  im- 
peachment lodged  in  the  Commons  by  the  ancient 
constitution,  &e.,  and  that  .all  the  ill  ronseqaences 


which  might  at  thk  time  attend  the  delay  of  the 
supplies  neeesiary  for  preserving  the  pnUie  peace, 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  svppert- 
ing  our  aUiet  agaitut  the  power  of  JVwice,  were 
imputable  to  those  who,  to  proenre  an  indemnity 
for  their  encrmoaa  crimes,  had  used  their  ntmost 
endeavors  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two 
Honses.  The  Upper  House  replied,  that  the  non- 
appearance of  the  Commons  entitled  Lord  Somers 
to  his  full  acquittal ;  that  their  Lordships  could  infer 
nothing  from  their  still  persisting  in  their  demand 
for  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  which  could  never 
be  granted,  except  that  they  never  designed  to  bring 
any  of  their  impeachments  to  trial;  and  that  they 
should  proceed  with  the  ease  of  the  Earl  of  Orford 
on  the  day  appointed.  The  Commons  passed  the 
same  order  as  they  had  done  with  regard  to  Somen's 
trial:  no  one  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
Lord  Orford  was  acquitted.  On  the  next  day  the 
Lorda  diamnsed  tiie  charges  against  Portland  and 
Haltfiii,  and  ao  pat  an  end  to  this  long  and  angty 
buriness.  Then,  reeolleeting  the  impeachment 
which  had  been  bronght  by  the  Whigs  a^inst  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  in  1695,  and  which  had  neither 
been  prosecuted  nor  dischsrged,  they  took  the  op- 
portunity of  dismissing  it  also. 

Go  the  34th  of  June  the  Commons  presented  a 
liberal  money  bill,  their  speaker  telling  his  msjesty 
how  gladly  they  had  complied  with  all  bis  desires, 
having  passed  the  Bill  of  Succession,  with  the  bill 
for  taking  away  those  privileges  which  might  have 
proved  oppressive  to  his  subjects;  and  having  given 
his  majesty  such  soppliea  aa  were  more  than  ever 
were  given  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  enable  his  majesty, 
when  abnmdk  to  support  his  allies,  procure  a  lastiDg 
peace,  or  preserve  the  Uberties  of  Enrope  by  a  ne- 
cesaaty  war.   William  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the 
several  bills,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session  in  a 
giaeioas  speech.   A  week  after  the  prorogation  he 
left  Hampton  Court;  and,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Carlisle,  Romney,  Albemarle,  M.  AaveTqnerque,aDd 
others,  set  sail  for  Holland,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3d  of  July.    The  battalions  from  Ireland  and  aome 
new  levies  from  England  arrived  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries about  the  same  time  :  some  Scotch  troops  had 
been  there  many  weeks ;  and,  as  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  battalion  of  his  English  guards,  Williana 
had  the  appearance  of  being  again  at  the  head  of  aa 
army.   But  his  health,  which  had  been  severely- 
tried  by  hb  recent  vexations  and  crosses,  was  visibly 
giving  way;  and,  when  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
be  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, his  haggard  appewance  seemed  to  belie  tho 
sanguine  hopes  which  he  hekl  out  to  fais  threatene<i 
countrymen.    He  told  them  that  be  alwi^s  came 
with  joy  into  his  native  coantry,  bnt  vrith  more  joy 
DOW  than  ever,  because  be  foresaw  that  his  presence* 
would  be  necessary  for  its  securi^.    He  bad  bean 
in  hopes  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  repose 
and  peace,  but  such  great  alterations  had  taken  place 
in  tlie  affairs  of  Europe,  that  men  knew  not  bo-w 
they  might  end.    But,  whether  affairs  should  be 
accommodated,  or  whether  they  must  take  up  arma 
again,  he  wonU  still  have  the  same  zeal,  tiie  sanae 
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derotodoen  to  tfaeir  intereflto,  to  tbe  maiotenaoce 
of  their  libertias  and  religion,  and  to  tbe  commoQ 
cnw  of  Earope.  He  asaored  them  oot  only  of  bis 
affection,  but  of  that  of  Ifae  whole  English  nation — 
who  wen  ready  to  ■saiat  and  rtroogly  cootribnte 
tomrd  tbeir  defense.  la  their  reply  the  States  did 
Bot  bi^t  to  acknowledge  their  oUigatbos  to  the 
Eaflisb  pe<^le,  aad  they  expressed  their  conTiction 
ibit  they  might  rely  oo  their  courage  nod  ralor, 
which  had  attuned  ao  hi^  a  charuter  in  the  world. 
After  hb  baahiess  in  the  Ststea-Oeneralt  William, 
as  DiDch  ae  bis  health  woald  permit,  passed  bis  time 
in  reviewing  tbe  frontier  garrisoiuof  Holland  ;  and, 
hiTiog  visited  Bergem-op-Zoom,  Sluys,  and  other 
l^sces.  he  retarned  to  the  Hague,  there  to  learn 
that  the  empty  form  of  negotiation  was  at  an  end, 
sod  that  Loais  bad  recalled  bis  ambassador,  D'Af  anx.' 

Or  the  7th  of  September  a  new  treaty  of  alliance, 
■tylfld  "  Tbe  Second  Grand  Alliance,"  was  signed  nt 
tbe  Hague.  This  treaty  provided  : — 1.  Tbat  there 
sboold  be  a  pen>etaal  and  iuTiolable  friendship  be- 
tween tbe  emperor,  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
Smtes-OeDeral  <^  Holhiid.  S.  That  tbe  allies  eonid 
tbiok  Doifaing  more  effeetoal  for  esCablisfaiog  a  gen- 
eral peace  than  the  procniiog  satisfsctitHi  to  tbe 
emperor  for  tbe  Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient 
■ecurittes  for  tbe  dominions  and  trade  of  tbe  allies. 
3.  Tbat  two  months  should  be  employed  in  endeav- 
oring to  obtaio  this  satisfaction  and  security  by 
amicable  means.  4.  Tbat.  biling  these  means,  tbe 
aijies  would  assist  one  another  with  all  tbeir  force. 
5.  Tbat  the  confederates  would  endeavor  to  recover 
tbe  Spanish  Netherkads,  to  be  a  barrier  between 
HolUod  and  France;  as  likewise  tbe  duchy  of  Milan, 
kc^  for  the  emperor's  security,  sod  also  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  dec  6.  Tbat  the  King 
of  En^Dd  and  the  Ststes-Oeneral  might  seise  what 
bads  and  cities  they  could  faelonipBg  to  the  Spaniards 
is  tbe  Indiea,  and  Aeep  fAm.  And  in  aecoodaiy  ar* 
tides  it  waa  provided  tbat  no  pnrtj  should  treat  of 
peace  or  truce  s^nrately,  or  without  taking  fitting 
secnri^  to  prevent  the  union  of  France  and  Spain, 
lad  particularly  the  French  possessing  the  Spanish 
ladies ;  that,  at  tbe  making  of  a  peace,  care  should 
be  Ukeo  of  the  trade  of  the  English  and  Dutch;  and 
that  after  such  peace  there  should  remain  a  defen- 
•ive  alliaoce  between  tbe  several  contrsctiog  parties. 
All  kings,  princes,  and  states  that  pleased  might 
enter  into  their  alliance;  and,  as  tempting  money- 
bargstos  were  made  and  other  advantages  offered 
by  England  and  UoUaDdi  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hol- 
■tain,  aad  tbe  Palatiaate  aoon  joined  tbe  confedera- 
cy. The  emperiHr  waa  so  poor  Chat  he  was  l(H%ed 
to  negotiate  with  Holland  for  600,000  crowns,  on 
Ibe  security  of  his  quicksilver  minas.  His  imperial 
OMjesty,  howerar,  engaged  to  furnish  66,000  foot, 
sod  24,000  horse.   William,  on  bis  part,  agreed  for 

■  b  BppMn  dwl  tW  8talM-G«BMsl  wan  dklndad  by  D'Amtt'i  pro- 
kmi  mi  W  ■Md«ratioa.  mad  tbat,  fat  boom  tim*,  WilliM  aad  Mulbor- 
MSb  vara  ika  o»\f  panona  tbara  IbU  nw  elaailjr  in  what  a  *aoguiii 
tir  aagKiitioaa  M  Um  Hacna.waDld  and.  Bven  ai  lata  aa  thn  miMtti 
•f  Aafaat.  WiUua'a  old  fhand  and  prima  adtjaar,  tlw  PoDiionavr 
Bc-anaa.  vaa  panoaM  that  an  arraoKamaat  niiht  jal  be  albeied, 
Wtd  npcMatd  bia  hopaa  that  Laoii  would  r>*a  aatiabctioo  to  ttia  an 
puw,  e«-  nubar  Iban  inear  tbe  liak  of  a  war.  LtlM/rom  ilarlbof 


33,000  foot  and  7000  horse ;  and  the  States-General 
for  32,000  foot  and  20,000  horse. 

But  long  before  these  forces  were  Bssembled,  and 
even  several  weeks  before  the  treaty  was  signed  at 
the  Hague,  the  war  bad  begun  on  ^e  side  of  Italy^ 
As  the  active  and  able  Prince  Eugene,  who  con- 
tinued in  tbe  emperor's  serrice,  bad  advanced  to 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  the  beginning  of  die  snm- 
mw,  an  attack  was  expected  and  prepared  for  by 
Marshal  Catinat  and  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  with 
sn  army  of  French,  Milanese,  and  Savoyards,  post- 
ed tbemaelveB  along  the  Adige,  within  the  Mantuan 
territory.  But  Eugene,  with  30,000  men,  drove 
them  from  tbat  position,  forced  their  intrench- 
ments  at  Carpi,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  behind 
the  Mincio  with  considerable  loss.  Catinat  and  his 
Frenchmen  had  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  Ital- 
ian peasantry,  who  dew  to  such  arms  as  they  could 
procure,  massacred  tfaeir  stragglers,' and  cut  off 
tbeir  supptiee.  Prince  Eugene,  on  tbe  other  band, 
was  favored  by  tbe  people,  and  had  a  free  commu- 
nieatioD  with  Austria  throngh  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  and  the  Tyrol :  and,  after  soma  brilliant 
maooeuvers,  be  drove  Catinat  and  the  duke  to  the 
line  of  the  Oglio.  Marshal  Villert^  joined  Catinat 
with  fighting  orders,  and  attacked  Eugene  and  tbe 
imperialists  in  tbeir  lines;  but  be  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  No  other  battle  took  place,  and  at  tbe  ap- 
proach of  tbe  rainy  season  tbe  French  retired  to 
winter-quarters  between  tbe  Oglio  sod  the  Adda. 
Prince  Eugene  had.  however,  done  great  service  to 
the  emperor  and  to  the  cause  of  the  allies :  the 
French  reputation  was  lowered  in  Ita^,  tbe  Swiss 
cantons  were  prevented  from  closing  with  the 
tempting  offers  made  by  Louis,  and  the  German 
princes,  who  bad  feared  the  superiority  of  France, 
began  to  view  tho  matter  from  a  different  pmnti 
Tbe  associated  circles,  who  had  been  induced  ta 
declare  for  a  neutmli^,  recovered  spirit  enough  to 
ioteipret  their  own  act  in  their  own  way,  and  they 
allowed  of  the  march  of  troops  to  the  Rhine,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  French 
envoys.  Nor  did  the  petty  German  states  stop 
here,  soon  intimating  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
most  part  to  accept  of  subsidies  from  England  and 
Holland. 

While  these  mixed  events  were  passing,  tbe  de- 
throned King  James  was  getting  fust  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  effects,  and  the  rumors  of  them. 
The  penances  and  mortiHcattons  to  which  be  sttb-> 
jected  himself  hasteoed  bis  end,  and  be  had  been 
dying  all  this  summer.^   On  Friday,  the  Sd  of  Sep- 

1  Aocordiar  to  Fatbar  lanaa,  or  wbatarar  i>lh«r  prieat  jt  wai  that 
wrote  tbia  part  of  the  memoir  of  liia  life,  Jamea,  like  the  rcqral  prophat 
David,  haTinf  hii  aina  coDtiDaally  barora  bit  ejraa,  thought  of  nutbiBf 
but  how  to  appeaaa  Ood*!  jnatica,  and  to  fain  a  orown  aacaiw  fra*  nB«r|»> 
aiioB.  "Thii,  indeed,  bad  been  (I  maj  laj)  hia  aole  employment 
tioca  hie  retam  from  Ireland  ;  for  (han|h  tba  correipondence  he  kept 
up,  and  aitnnpta  be  made,  ikowt4  ikt  di4  mol  lugltel  tht  kiitatti  •/  Ma 
niloration,  yet  Ibey  praving  lo  many  diaappotDtmenta  and  additknd 
moTtifleatiana,  aa  they  threw  him  atill  hack  mora  and  more  ia  referent* 
to  thia  world,  they  advanced  him  in  that  hajqiy  career  which  lad  bin 
to  tbe  felicity  of  the  next ;  and.findinr  eo  macli  benefit  {□  order  t«  thia 
by  bia  flrat  juuniey  to  I*  Trajipe,  he  retuniad  thilber  one*  every  year 
till  tbat  day  bafura  be  died.  The  efliMl  Ihcaa  Tiiita  had  upon  him  can 
dM  be  better  eiprawed  than  by  hie  own  relation : '  At  6r«t  it  wa*  part' 
\j  rarieaity  and  a  datira  to  aaa  wbeibar  Uia  dlaooBraM  i  bad  hctrd  abd 
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tember,  a  few  days  before  the  conclasioa  of  the 
grnod  nlliance,  he  was  seized  with  a  fniatiti);  fit  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  St.  GermaiDB.  He  waa 
pretty  well  the  oext  day ;  bnt  on  Sunday  he  fell  into 
another  fit,  and  lay  for  some  time  witbont  hfe  or 
motkm,  till,  his  mouth  being  forced  open,  be  vomit- 
ed a  great  qaaotity  of  blood.  He  bad  conferaed 
htmself  jast  before  he  fell  into  this  fit,  but  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  sense  enough  be  sent  for  his  con- 
fessor again,  called  for  the  eucharist,  and  requested 
that  care  should  be  taken  tbat  he  wanted  none  of 
the  rites  of  tbe  Catholic  church.  Then,  aeoding 
for  the  yonng  Prince  of  Wales,  he  conjured  htm  to 
adhere  firmly  to  tlie  Catholic'  ftithi  let  the  conse- 
qneoce  be  what  it  might,  to  be  fiiithfal  to  his  God, 
respectful  and  obedient  to  his  mother,  and  ever 
grateful  to  tbe  King  of  France,  to  whom  they  owed 
80  many  obligations.  Ho  blessed  the  boy,  dismissed 
him,  and  called  for  tbe  little  princess.  ''He  was  not 
content  with  having  spoke  to  his  children  :  he  made 
a  sort  of  short  exhortntion  to  almost  every  one  about 
him,  with  tbe  greatest  fervor  and  piety  imaginable, 
but  particularly  to  my  Lord  Middleton  and  bis  other 
Protestant  servants,  whom  be  persuaded  to  em- 
brace tbe  Catholic  faith."  As  soon  as  the  sacra- 
ment was  brought,  he  cried  out.  ''The  happy  day 
to  come  at  hat.**  The  cnrate  who  was  to  admin- 
ister the  viaticum  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  real 
and  substantial  presence  of  our  Savioi^s  body  in  the 
sacrament;  and  he  said  Yes,  I  believe  it — I  be- 
lieve it  with  my  whole  heart.'*  When  all  t^e  offices 
for  the  dying  were  performed,  he  declared  to  tbe 
confessor  that  he  forgave  all  bis  enemies,  calling 
upon  him  to  take  pai-ticular  notice  that  be  forgave, 
with  all  hia  heart,  the  emperor,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Princess  Anne,  his  daughter. 
On  tbe  morrow  Louis  went  to  visit  his  dying  guest. 
James  seemed  to  rally  on  the  Wednesday  ;  and  on 
the  next  Sunday  the  French  king  paid  him  a  sec- 
ond visit.  But  on  the  Monday  he  fell  into  a  dizzi- 
ness, and  all  hopes  of  recovery  vanished  awsy. 
He  ngnin  called  for  the  sacrament,  and  again  for- 
gave his  enemiea  by  name.  On  Tuesday,  tbe  13th 
of  September,  Looia  went  fur  a  third  time  to  bis 
biBdsida;  and  then,  it  ia  said,  that,  the  apartment 
being  full  of  people,  his  roost  Christian  majesty  de- 
olared  that  he  would  take  his  ftmily  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  would  treat  his  son,  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  same  mnnoer  as  he  had  treated  him, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  Kiog  of  England.'    It  is 

the  nlitiool  1  had  mod  while  I  wu  iu  England  of  tbat  hulyplacs  cams 
«plaRi;np»CtalM,  MMlwhMWtlMabbutwIw  bagao  that  refonnde- 
■amd  all  th«  ooBMnditioM  that  K*n  fiveg  him.  An  old  frimd  of 
kHm,  tk*  Hmkal  da  Bvlfond,  oairicd  ma  thiihar ;  far  which,  ai  long 
u  he  lived,  I  fan  him  many  thank*,  and,  bj  dsgieM,  funiid  BuywnXt 
(aa  I  tboD|ht)  imprufad ;  fur,  till  I  bad  baea  there  aoma  time,  and  bad 
■ada  a  kind  of  retreat  fhr  thraa  or  fenrdajra  at  a  tima  (whieb  I  hava 
«aatuiiad  to  do  at  laaat  odm  a  jraar  ainoa  aij  amiay  from  Irelaad),  1 
fbaad  not  that  ebaafa  which  waa  mnmuj  in  nfaalf  {  it  gwa  aw  a 
true  aBDia  uf  the  vanity  of  all  woridty  fnUnna,  and  that  uolhini  wai 
to  tie  coveted  bat  Ibe  love  uf  God,  and  to  endearor  to  live  up  to  hii 
bw,  and  to  mortif;  one'a  lalf  by  all  lawfol  imbb*,  and  to  be  aaaaiMe 
(at  lean  ancb  a  miierable  creataro  as  I.  that  hava  livad  ao  Maay  yaan 
•Iniaat  iaacuQtinualeuiiraa  of  ain,  till  Ged,  out  of  hla  inflalta  narejr, 
eajled  me,  by  hia  ebastiaamat,  to  bin)  how  aneaaaij  it  ia  lo  aaatiaDe 
Tiaitinf  anab  a  holy  plaea  u  ^a  atraiigth,  who  hava  ao  sndt  need 
«f  iu' " 

i  Lord  BhnAular,  in  n  Itttn  to  TanMo,  tkw  doaBtibaa  what  haj^ 


added  that  Louis  shed  tears  as  he  departed  from 
this  mournful  scene,  and  that,  colling  the  officer  of 
the  guard  that  waited  upon  James,  be  gave  him  di- 
rections to  follow  and  attend  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
SB  soon  as  tbe  king  was  dead,  and  to  show  him  the 
same  respect  and  honors  he  had  done  to  tbe  king 
bis  father.  James  lingered  till  tbe  following  Fri- 
day, the  16th  of  September,  and  then  expired,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age.'  His  body  lay  exposed 
fonr-and-twenty-boors  in  the  midst  of  priests  and 
monks,  who  sang  tbe  office  for  tbe  dead  all  tbe 
ni^t  throng,  and  in  the  morning  celebrated  massea 
at  two  altara  erected  in  the  room.  According  to 
the  memoir  of  bis  life,  he  had  ordered  thnt  his 
body  should  be, buried  in  Ae  church  of  ^e  parish 
where  he  should  chance  to  die;  tbat  his  fhoeral 
should  be  unexpensive  like  that  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  that  his  only  monument  should  be  a  bare 
fatone,  with  the  words,  "  Here  lies  King  James 
but  his  most  Christian  majesty  said  that  this  was 
the  only  thing  he  could  not  grant;  and  so  be  was 
embalmed,  as  royal  personages  are  ;  and,  part  of  bis 
bowels  being  carried  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Qermains,  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  Edglish  college 
at  St.  Omer,  and  the  brains  and  fleshy  pnrt  of  the 
bead  to  the  Scotch  college  at- Peris,  where,  at  the 
charge  of  tbe  Dnke  of  Perth,  "  was  erected  a  fiur 
mmument,  as  a  due  acknowledgment  of  their  aense 
of  being  honored  with  those  precious  relics.**  They 
left  his  heart  in  the  convent  of  Chaliot,  the  onoa  of 
wbich  place  were  his  most  favorite  associates  aftor 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe.  The  body  was  deposited 
in  tbe  church  of  the  English  Benedictine  monks  in 
Paris,  there  to  remain  tilt  it  should  please  God  to 
dispose  the  people  of  England  to  repair,  in  some 
measure,  tbe  iajuries  they  did  bim  in  his  life,  by  the 
honors  they  should  think  fit  to  show  bim  after  hia 
death.**  With  a  little  varnish,  this  bad  king  made  a 
tolerably  good  saint.  At  the  time  of  bis  last  sick- 
ness and  death  William  was  at  Loo,  sickly  and  fee- 
ble himself,  and  actually  apprehending  another  at- 
tempt on  his  life  by  one  Boselti,  an  Italian,  "infamona 
for  many  ruffian-like  explirita,"  who,  after  being  long 
confined  in  the  Bastille,  was  liberated  at  thto  critical 
momont,  or  permitted  to  escape.  Grent  pnina  were 
taken  to  circulate  a  report,  said  to  he  grounded  on  a 
consnltation  of  physicians,  ^at  William  could  not 
survive  more  than  a  month.  In  tbe  eyes  of  Louis, 
his  single  life  was  of  more  importance  than  armies 
and  confederacies;  and  it  was  an  axiom  of  tbe 
French  court  that,  this  troublesome  prince  once 
out  of  the  way,  tbe  grand  monarque  might  faavo 
his  wilt  in  Europe.  It  should  appear  tbat  his  Tory 
ministry  had  bad  a  pomicious  effect  upon  William's 
health  and  spirits.   The  blatant,  drinking,  and  red- 

paned  vp«iJanM*B  death:  "Tlie  Piinca  of  Wahawni  jawiadiately 
pmcl aimed  King  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Jamee  III.  I  dn  not  bear 
lharo  wae  any  other  cannony  than  that,  after  he  had  taken  the  Uile 
of  king,  those  of  St.  Germain*  kiaaed  hia  hani),  and  treated  him  with 
majaaiy :  after  that,  the  Ffeaeh  eain|dtniealed  hint,  and  did  the  likn. 
What  waa  dona  ia  the  towa  waa  in  a  tnnniUaoaa  nunar,  by  crying 
•Lang  live  Janoa  III.  !•     CMt,  ilSS. 

■  Tbe  memoir  adda,  tbat  it  wu  about  three  in  tbe  afteranoD  wbva 
he  "  rendered  liii  pioai  aoal  into  the  hiiDda  nf  hia  Rednemer— the  day 
oftha  wrekand  boarwhetvinonr  Savicr  died,  and  onwhieh  he  alwi^a 
pnctioad  a  ponieaUr  davotjon  to  ofauin  a  banPT  daKth." 
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Iiot  Earl  of  Rocbester,  who  had  id  a  maoner  direct- 
ed ud  bullied  the  whole  cabinet,  was  particularly 
offoosivs  to  him,  and  he  was  afterward  heard  to  de- 
due  that  the  moat  nneaay  part  of  hia  life  was  the 
year  in  i^kh  that  nobleman  had  been  ia  the  aa- 
eaadeoej.  He  Mill  eonanlted  Snoderhnd,  who 
mm  wiM  eooDgh  to  remain  io  his  quiet  retreat  at 
AJtborp,  watching  the  coorM  of  erente,  and  feel- 
ing aaiioaR  ooly  aboot  those  things  which  might 
benefit  or  injure  himself  persoonlly.  His  wife, 
Lady  SnoderlaDd,  had  contracted  a  romaotic  kind 
of  fiieodship  with  the  imperious  but  fasciuating 
Lsdj  Marlborough ;  and  io  the  preceding  month 
of  JsDDiry  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Spencer,  bad 
amrried  Lady  Anne  Churchill,  Marlborough's  sec- 
ood  daughter,  upon  whose  progeny  the  ducal  title 
motnally  deroWed.  Althoti^  William  had  rein- 
stated that  fortunate  soldier,  be  still  distrusted  him ; 
bat  Mariborou'gfa  had  of  late  rendered  good  serrices 
m  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  through  these  and  the 
pod  olBeea  nf  Sunderland  and  others,  the  king 
avereame  hii  repugnance,  and  not  only  intrusted 
bim  widi  the  Mmmand  of  the  English  forces  now 
in  the  Nethertands,  but  also  em|4oyed  him  as  his 
rbief  negotiator  with  foreign  powers.'  Marlborough 
had  ■ccompaoied  him  abroad,  and  though  he  still 
professed  himself  a  Tory,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
ibosing  his  party  for  not  going  more  energeticnlly 
isto  tbe  war. 

In  the  month  of  September,  William  wrote  from 
Loo  to  Lord  Snoderland,  earnestly  desiring  to  know 
from  hira  in  what  condition  things  were  in  England, 
what  people  said,  snd  what  advice  his  lordship  would 
p*e.  He  told  bim,  also,  that  be  feared  that,  if  he 
ibotild  quit  tbe  Tories  he  then  employed,  and  the 
Wbifi  ebonld  not  be  able  to  serve  him,  he  should 
bave  DO  reaearee  lefk.  Writing  in  the  third  person, 
WilUam  aaya — and  theae  pasaages,  with  many  oth- 
ers, prove  bia  high  notion  of  Snuderlnod'e  sagacity 
sad  thorough  knowledge  of  parties-'*  This  inclines 
bim  to  try  agun  what  the  present  ministers  and  their 
party  will  do,  with  a  resolution  to  change  upon  the 
first  occasion  they  ahaU  give.  He  is  undetermined 
whether  he  shall  call  a  new  parliament,  the  Tories 
pfiog  him  great  hopes  and  making  him  great  prom- 
ties.  He  ia  advised  to  offer  an  act  of  grace  at  the 
nieeting  of  the  parliament,  as  a  means  of  repoociling 
aiatters.  l^poii  tbe  tcAele,  He  earnettly  desires  you 
nil  gire  your  opi'aum,  and  as  soon  as  possible" ' 
Sanderbod's  answer  waa  remarkable :  there  was  a 
point  and  a  catting  sarcasm  in  nearly  every  word  of 

*  locndiBc  to  HKrihonraik'i  Uoynphar,  "  Williun'*  notirei  for 
Am  ckoiea  wcra  lavdablj'  diaiataraMvd  mod  palriolie.  Seiuibte  of  bii 
•va  •ppmrhiBf  ^iMdntinn,  fonrnting  Om  fMTttable  BMaMity  of  > 
Mtantal  nr.  aad  auioiM  fiv  tba  nMiDtaaaiiM  ef  that  ■jratav  which 
ahaifcanihaUboraMlbautar  hia  life  la  npbdd.bt  waa  deainta* 
An  th«  pothieal  and  nilitaiy  powen  ■hvnU  be  trUMforreJ  to  one  who, 
Mk  ibititMa  aqua]  to  lb*  soiergeDc;,  tniBht  ptaaraa  tha  codU«dc«  of 
lWenmt?7  sad  lh«  food  will  of  hta  inccaMOf.  Id  no  one  wara  thaaa 
nquHM  MUd,«ic«|a  IB  Marlbonagh.  Arcariinf  Ij,  WilUaoi  aa* 
laoad  hiM  to  eommami  tha  forcea  in  the  Natherianda,  and  to  negniiata 
Ac  traatira  which  arara  to  be  formed  with  foreiiD  powen  tor  ihe  la* 
Mwil  U  tba  |n*d  aDiance.  Thia  cboira,  aa  judiciooa  ia  itaalf  aa  it 
waa  boaenMe  ta  hta  fe«liB|Bi  w«a  aluoat  bia  laat  act,  befofa  ha  qailtsd 
ffhad,  l«  erfaaiaa  tha  muat  famidabl*  oaalbdancj  which  hid  yat 
•aa  aanhaM  againat  FfMca."— Cl»M,  Lift  MwrOtrtm^ 

a  Ibcdwkks  SUi*  Papen. 


it.  »  Every  thing  here,"  said  he,  » is  much  as  when 
you  left  England,  only  tJie  ministry  growg  merehated 
every  day,  and  more  exposed.'  ....  It  is  said  the 
king  is  persuaded  still  to  try  the  aame  party  and  the 
same  mlnistera ;  because,  if  he  changes  and  ftils, 
)here  will  be  ne  reaonrce,  which  ia  as  much  as  to  • 
say,  cfmtinue  in  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  for,  if 
they  do  not  save  you,  you  may  return  to  your 
friends,  who  will;  which  is  a  sort  of  reason  which 
onghc  not  to  be  answered,  but  hissed."  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  his  notion  of  tbe  disinterestedness 
of  the  Tories  in  general.  "  If  the  king  employs  the 
Whigs,  and  they  cad  not  or  will  not  help  him,  he 
may  always  be  welcome  to  the  others,  whenever  be 
will  niter  the  lieutenancy  of  London,  break  tbe  ec- 
clesiastical commission,'  and  that  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  who,  last  session,  declared  themselves 
against  France ;  end,  in  short,  give  up  tbe  whole 
power  to  them."  Continuing  to  tnro  the  edge  of 
his  blade  upon  the  party  in  power,  he  says,  with  a 
boldness  and  freedom  which  should  aaem  hardly  to 
belong  to  hia  ehaiacter,  and  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  by  any  other  king,  "Another  dan- 
gerous ofrinioB  the  king  is  led  into  by  flams  and  lies, 
that,  if  those  he  now  depends  on  do  not  act  ns  tbey 
promise,  he  can  try  new  measures  in  the  middle  of 
a  session,  which  is  impossible  ;  and  that  he  must 
know,  if  he  pleases  to  reflect.  He  will  be  wheedled, 
and  complimented,  and  cheated ;  and,  at  the  latter 
end,  ruined.  Can  he  forget  how  the  Tories  agreed 
to  the  ten  thonsaod  men,  and  the  address  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  the  emperor  7  Was  it  not  be' 
cause  it  \could  kare  been  done  without  them,  and  that 
they  were  frightened  out  of  Vieir  wits,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  thank  them  at  last,  that  they  might  go  into  Ae 
country  with  safety  ?  Are  not  tlnir  promises  on  the 
same  account,  and  because  they  dretul  a  new  paHitt- 
ment  f  Can  he  forget  the  pains  that  were  taken, 
after  the  King  of  Spain's  death,  to  persuade  tbe 
world  Oud  ail  was  well,  and  nothing  would  be  so  fatal 
as  a  WOT?  What  a  fine  speech  was  made  far  him 
at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  four  months  after 
the  King  of  Spain  died,  and  a  fortnight  after  the 
French  were  actually  possessed  of  Flanders  ?  Or 
that,  during  the  session,  the  ministers  told  him, 
every  dny,  they  nor  their  party  never  would  come 
into  a  war,  of  which  mind  they  are  so  much  now, 
that  yet  they  continue  to  say  it  will  undo  us  ?  And 
if  they  are  any  ways  forced  into  it,  it  will  be  with  a 
design  of  raising  money,  which  shall  both  be  insuf- 
ficient and  laid  so  as  to  be  'the  moat  uneasy  to  the 
peoi^  that  is  posaible.   But  to  what  purpose  is  it 

I  "  Bat,"  aaya  lha  old  foi, "  ainca  jron  deaire  to  know  tba  thoo|hti 
of  people  liera,  jon  (hall ;  tboagh  wha^  ia  laiJ  or  writ  of  thia  kind  ia 
aeMum  kept  aecret.  which  ia  eo  nnpleatant,  that  if  any  word  of  thii  pa- 
per abonU  ba  tnated  to  anjr  pcnain  whaiaoerer,  except 
and  ,  hara  ia  (biavar  aa  and  of  thia  and  all  tba  lika  tarn- 

nam.**  No  doaU  wa  wight  6Unp  cm  arihaaa  bbtaka  with  ihaaana 
of  MaTlbontugb. 

a  Tbia  waa  a  fenraiaaioB  firrt  ymtad  altar  tha  death  of  the  qnera, 
aad  reoewwl  in  ITW,  tppciniiig  tha  two  arehhiahopa  and  four  other 
biahopB  to  reramroend  pejanoa  to  vacant  biihoprica  and  all  other  rbarch 
beoefice*  in  Ihe  gift  of  Ibe  crown,  and  aathnniing  tbem,  during  the 
kiog'a  abaenea  beyond  aea,  actnall;  to  fill  np  all  each  baneficaa  thU 
wan  aadartheralDiof  £IWparMatun.  lliia aode af  adBiaiMOTini 
the  pntnjnage  of  the  chuith  wu  lovdly  exclaimd  agaiiut  hf  thi  bifh* 
;  chuch  pnrtjr  and  tha  Toriai. 
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■o  much  as  to  think  of  any  tbiog  of  this  kiod,  wheo, 
liter  a  thirteen  yean'  experience,  the  king  will  not 
judge  right  of  things  he  knows,  bat  will  be  luidona 
infHlliblj  by  believing  hinuelf  more  conning  than  a 
whole  party,  by  whom  He  it  betett  and  vho  wheedle 
,  Aim  every  day,  and  of  which,  in  his  whole  raigo,  he 
never  yet  could  gain  any  one  man  t  The  king  ought 
to  consider  that,  most  luckily  for  him,  the  whole 
moderate  church  party,  who  are  not  JncobitOB,  ere 
joined  with  the  Whigs;  but  he  will  be  deceived  if 
he  reckoDs  they  will  help  to  establish  this  ministry, 
which,  they  think,  would  ruin  Eoglnod,  and  hang 
tkem"^  He  next  proceeds  to  treat  about  the  ofTefr 
of  an  act  of  grace,  uod  to  show  the  implacable  ani- 
mosities of  the  two  great  factions.  As  to  the  act 
of  indemnity  to  be  offered  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  he  snys  that  it  might  do  well,  though 
neither  party  will  like  it;  >*for  the  Tories  will  not 
be  satisfied  without  ruining  my  Lord  Somera,  nor 
the  Whigs  without  undoing  the  Tory  mioisten ;  in 
which  the  latter  (the  Whigi)  think  they  faaro  the 
whole  nation  on  their  aide."  He  then  replies  dte- 
tinctly  to  the  query,  What  ran  the  king  do  ?  For 
example :  let  bim  come  into  England  as  soon  as  he 
can,  and  immediately  send  for  ray  Lord  Somers.  He 
is  the  life,  the  soul,  and  spirit  of  hia  party,  and  can 
answer  for  it;  not  like  the  present  ministers,  who 
have  no  credit  with  theirs,  any  further  than  they  can 
persuade  the  king  to  be  undone.  When  hia  majesty 
speaks  to  my  Lord  Somers,  he  ought  to  do  it  openly 
and  freely,  and  ask  him  plainly  what  he  and  his 
friends  can  do  and  will  do,  and  what  they  expect, 
and  the  methods  tbey  wonid  propose.  By  this  the 
king  will  come  to  make  a  judgment  of  his  aflfairs ; 
and  he  may  be  sure  that  my  Lord  Somers  will  de- 
sire nothing  for  himself  ur  any  of  the  impeached 
lords,  but  will  take  as  much  care  not  to  perplex  ibe 
king's  business  as  can  be  desired ;  and  if  he  can  do 
nothing  his  majes^  shall  Ilka,  he  will  remain  still 
mbIous  and  atfectionate  to  his  penon  and  govern- 
ment. This  ib  thought  to  be  the  best  way  the  king 
can  take,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  being  able 
to  resolve  with  reason.  It  should  be  considered  that, 
by  the  present  ministry,  the  Tories  have  infinitely 
lost  their  credit,  and  the  others  have  in  proportion 
gained.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  the  king,  who 
has  more  understanding  than  any  body  who  comes 
near  him,  is  imposed  on  by  mouotebanks,  or  by  such 
as  he  himself  knows  hate  both  his  person  and  his 
government."  This  letter  was  written  on  the  11th 
of  September.  On  the  15th,  Sunderland  ioclosed 
it,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he 
says,  "  Among  all  the  pamphlets  which  have  come 
oat  (the  press  was  wonderfnlly  ac^e,  and  Dafoe 
was  feeding  it  wirh  his  indnstry  and  genina)  there 
ought  to  have  been  one  to  have  particularly  explain- 
ed Aa  procaadings  of  the  present  minbtry ;  

die  breaking  the  last  parKsment;  the  late  meeting 
of  this ;  the  care  which  was  taken  by  them  and  their 
friends,  upon  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  all  was  well,  and  that  a  war 
would  undo  us ;  as  also  how,  by  this  manogemeot, 
tba  French  possessed  themselves  of  Flanders  befinre 
1  Uaidwidta  SUU  Papin. 


the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  vras  thought  of 
so  little  importance  to  England  as  not  to  be  worth 
meotnning  in  the  king's  speech ;  all  which  disbaart- 
eued  so  much  onr  allies  abroad,  that  the  King  of 
Portugal,  daspatriog^  made  a'traety  with  Franca ;  ^ 
and  many  princes  basidas  thought  it  best  to  be  nea- 
ter. The  lata  meeting  of  the  parliament  made  it 
impracticable  for  England  to  be  of  any  iise  abroad 
this  year,  either  by  sea  or  land."  *  Somers,  who  must 
have  had  the  same  high  opiaiun  of  Sunderland's  abil- 
ities as  the  king  entertaiued,  was  politician  enough 
to  help  himself  and  his  party  by  striking  np  a  sud- 
den friendship  with  that  dark  riddle  of  a  man.  He 
approved  of  Sunderland's  replj  to  the  king,  think- 
ing it  to  be  written  with  all  the  good  sense  and 
good  meaning  possible  and  liking  every  word  ia 
it  but  what  related  to  himself."  *•  What  is  said  of 
him  and  Somerset,"  he  observes,  also  speaking  in 
the  third  person,  *•  does  not  belong  to  him,  nor  cao 
he  perform  that  which  seems  to  be  expected  from 
him.  The  king  and  the  sender  ai  the  packet  both 
know  ha  never  could  nor  woald  be  a  leader ;  and, 
having  declared  under  whom  he  has  listed  himsdf 
(tiiat  is,  under  Sunderland),  he  hopes  the  part  as- 
signed him  will  be  such  as  may  be  practicable  by 
one  of  his  natural  temper,  and  in  his  present  cir- 
cumstances.'" The  Whig  ex-cbancellor  proceeds 
to  urge  still  more  strongly,  that  not  he,  but  Sunder- 
land, is  the  only  man  to  make  a  proper  ministry  ; 
or  that,  "  under  the  king's  present  resolution,  there 
is  but  one  man  living  can  determine  him  to  take  vig- 
orous measures,  and,  considering  who  are  about  bim, 
the  same  person  only  cao  keep  him  steady.*'  "This 
ia  as  certain,"  adds  Somers,  as  any  thing  in  nature, 
so  that,  whatsoever  is  attempted,  unless  that  person 
(Sunderland)  does  actually  take  a  part,  will  infallibly 
prove  insignificant.  This  he  does  not  say  to  decline 
any  thing  of  which  be  ia  capable ;  but  upon  the  de- 
liberate weighing  of  the  whole  matter,  and  not  with- 
out some  regard  to  tba  particular  interest  of  the 
person  himself,  for  which  he  will  always  be  sincere- 
ly concerned.  If  the  present  parliament  be  to  con- 
tinue, he  thinks  that  person  would  be  in  the  wrong 
to  appear ;  but  he  is  of  a  quite  different  sentiment  if 
it  should  be  resolved  to  have  another.  He  knows 
there  is  a  very  general  good  disposition  in  the  Whigs 
to  unite  in  that  person,  which,  he  says,  would  bava 
appeared  in  a  very  evident  manner  before  this  time, 
if  he  himself  (Somers)  bad  not  been  tied  up  so  very 
strictly  as  he  was  from  letting  the  good  designs  of 
that  person  be  more  understood."*   The  ex-chan- 

>  By  tUi  wril-tinMl  Imtj  of  BllianM  with  Portof*],  Loau  gouid- 
•rad  hii  frudacm  in  Spain  nla  from  loTuion, 

*  Hardwick*  Suu  Papers. 

■  Soniara  aildi,  ipaakiDg  taU  of  himieir,  "  Ha  knmn  lbs  kipc*!  bu- 
mor  wall  enough  lo  ba  tentilile  how  littia  any  thing  tkid  to  him  will 
wgnify,  if  it  b«  but  pouiUa  for  bim  to  think  tha  pcnoa  who  ipeak* 
mtj  hsTB  w)iiiawhal  of  hi*  own  intersit  in  *iaw :  and  he  appeala  wheth- 
ar,  in  tha  conditiun  he  i*  now  taken  to  Mai,  any  thing  tnatanal  cun 
be  Mid  upon  which  lucb  a  oonelruction  mnj  not  ba  pnt  T  Be  doe*  not 
My  tbii  to  dacline  waiting  on  hi*  majcaly  if  it  ba  thoii|ht  nacaiaary  ; 
aiul,  ia  that  caae,  will  oettainly  apeak  bit  apinion  etaariy.  Bat,  if  that 
ba  tha  measure  tn  be  lakeo,  he  then  depend*  npoa  reoeiving  anuther 
letter,  wherein  the  particular*  of  what  ia  to  he  aaid  ba  •omewhat  ez> 
plained ;  he  not  only  deeiring,  but  iniming  npon  it,  that  he  maybe  cer- 
tain  he  ny*  nothing  at  tnch  a  conrennca  wl  Aout  the  fall  oracarrenaa  of 
the  paiton  (i.  a.,  Saadn-ioad)  by  whoee  meaenrra  he  haareeolrod  to  act.*' 

*  Her*  he  ntqoiaa— "  He  kam  it  to  that  penon  to  Jvdp  wbathaf 
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cellor  tlwD  seizes  hold  of  two  great  events.  By 
the  klter  snd  answer  he  thinks  the  news  was  come 
to  neither  of  the  parties  (William  and  Suoderland) 
of  the  loo  great  incidents  :  that  of  the  edict  about 
the  trade  of  England,'  and  that  of  the  death  of  King 
Jatiiea  aod  the  acknowledging  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  tfaioki  these  things  cao  not  but  have  consider- 
■ble  effect  both  with  the  kingand  others  here.  The 
■uoeiadoD  is  in  a  manner  at  an  end  (uieaniog  the 
association  entered  into  by  parliament  and  the  nation 
m  the  discoveiy  of  Barclay's  murderons  plot) ;  the . 
reoewing  that,  or  the  oanyiog  it  yet  farther,  may 
perbsps  be  pnuitieable."  In  his  reply,  dated  the  1st 
cf  October,  Sunderland  pledges  himself  to  quit  bis 
tetirenwot  and  come  ap  to  town,  if  there  should  be 

■  oew  psrliameot.  "  The  king."  he  says,  >'  was  cer- 

lainly  engaged  thoronghly  in  the  true  interests  of 

Eogiaod.  . .  .  The  great  care  ought  to  be,  not  to  in- 

fist  aa  things  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 

to  make  him  find  as  much  ease  as  may  be."  He 

\erj  ardently  embraces  Somers's  project  about  the 

a-'sociatioD,  and  suggests  that  "perhaps  it  might 

be»t  tw  begun  io  the  House  of  Lords."    On  the  3d 

of  October*  Somers  writes  to  the  fox  at  Althorp  : — 

-The  great  point  is,  a  new  parliament  or  not.  One 

sort  of  men  say  that  it  is  determined  in  the  uega- 

rive.  If  so,  diere  is  litda  room  for  deliberation." 

.^aaderhod  had  hinted  that  he  knew  the  king  would 

bilk  fireely  irith  his  Whig  ex-chancellor.    To  this 

Somen reptied,  •*Upon  supposition  that  the  king  will 

Ulk  freely  with  a  certain  person,  he  very  earnestly 

renews  bis  request  that  be  may  be  instructed  whHt 

irgomeots  will  be  most  proper,  and  likely  to  be  most 

effectual,  and  what  id  to  be  offered  as  a  practical 

I'ooodation."  (Such  was  the  deference,  nt  this  crisis, 

paid  by  this  great  Whig  to  that  great  nondescript.) 

(in  the  10th  of  October,  William  sent  a  note  from 

Loo  tu  tell  Lord  Somers  that  he  had  charged  Lord 

liilway  (the  Hugueoot  Rouvigny)  to  speak  to  him 

m  his  part    acec  heaucoup  de  franchise."    On  the 

2UtSanderland  informed  Somers  that  the  kingwas 

reuh ed  •*  to  diseoarse  fully  and  plainly,  with  all  the 

food  ioelinationB  possible,  and  knows  that  the  two 

friends  (himself  nod  Somera)  are  of  a  mind  in  eveiy 

psrtienhr."    And  then  the  ex-chancellor  aeC  down 

bu  "heads  of  arguments  to  induce  the  kiog  to  call 

B  aew  parliament."    Many  of  these  heads  were  full 

uf  meaning.*    For  example,  the  parliament  nctunlly 

I'viraDdBcIbe  parfactlTtifht;lwcMiu,mt  Iha  Mune  tinw,  the  tbiog  i* 
^->^  1  mjtuzy  to  ftiradt  who  onght  not  lo  b«  isnontat,  the  enamiM 
take  il  (or  gtuAttH,  ud-fiitead  u  maUeioHlr  to  hits  m 
■tymUi.  It  IS  ftl  tb«  pviaon  ihauld  ba  iofunnid  of  thU  mattar  of 
•ex,  «ki^  mmj  b*  drpsadad  npoa  to  ba  Mruialr  tne.  Tbia  baing 
i**  OM.  if  aaolhar  puUmnaot  cobm  to  ba  nadral  npoa,  whjr  alMnld 
-  *  iku  ptraM  CB»«  to  Mn  aa  otbvn  do,  •inoe  the  aama  coMtnidtiuo 
•-j]  cmaimlj  ba  nada  n  the  oM  caae  M  in  the  Mliar  1  Thi*  matter 

•  ruirtly  •obfBiUed  to  tba  jcnoa'a  owa  Judfiuent ;  bat  he  uki  Ie>Te 
> '  tta,  wilbinit  thii,  in  the  piaauut  jancton,  motkiitg  em  bt 
'^it  la        i^ecfMUy  /ar  Ot  gitd  £lf  bwrf." 

V  fd  UanelMaiar,  m  a  iliipatch  fron  Paria  dated  the  10th  of  Sap- 
"^'r.  cr  iim  dajs  bcfura  Somera  wrote  thii  letter,  uji — There  ia 
■  J  th«  prcae  an  edict  to  prohibit  all  trade  with  England ;  tnl,  tliat 

■  •  mMf  BM  look  like  a  dedatalitn  of  war,  Ibaj  do  parmit  the  Uiing- 
'-(  la  d  beer,  cider,  ilea*  bottlaa,  and  wool,  Notica  ii  aliaad;  hdI 
'•■3  tbt  M»- porta ;  aad,  afUr  tba  lit  of  HoraBbar  naxt,  bo  paiaon  ■* 
u  rni  tmj  id  ibe  BiaBn&ctara  of  Enfland,  onJer  aerere  {Mnaltica." 
U  the  edict  waa  paUuhad  m  the  verj  next  day. 

*  The  ftnt  of  all  tba  baada  an  Om  lallowins>-**Tha  pnaoat  fer- 

•  (ad  jiapDaaioa  of  iIm  utioB.   1«.  Art  ^fgvttntag  Engtmd, 
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sitting  was  doscribed  as  unmanageable  and  unworthy 
of  trust,  as  appeared  from  the  facts  following,  and 
others  : — 1.  Thoir  iDclioation  against  the  war  has 
appeared  to  deraonstretion ;  and.  though  they  say 
now  it  is  unavoidable,  their  opinion  is  against  it.  3- 
Great  numbers  are  engaged  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.    3.  They  had  delayed  so  long  tn  complet- 
ing the  supplies,  that  it  was  no  less  than  a  miracle 
that  all  was  not  lost.  .....  6.  Their  inclination 

being  manifestly  against  the  king,  if  they  comply,  it 
is  but  the  eifect  of  fear.  ...  9.  The  Whigs  would 

took  upon  themselvesas  utterly  abandoned,  if  neither 
the  king's  visible  interests  nor  the  manifeflt  sense  of 
the  nation  could  induce  him  to  give  them  quarter  by 
hurrying  to  a  dissolutioo.  10.  Friends  abroad  would 
despair  ]3.  The  Whigs  would  leave  him  en- 
tirely to  his  own  scheme  on  the  plan  of  a  new  par- 
Itament,  &c.  13.  But  to  set  himself  and  his  people 
at  ease,  he  mnst  trust  those  whom  the  body  of  the 
people  did  not  distrust."  And,  nfler  all  this,  Somers 
urged  that  to  trust  the  present  Tory  cabinet  whs  to 
put  the  fiite  of  Europe  io  their  hands;  but  neither 
their  will  nor  their  power  could  be  depended  oo~ 
certainly  not  tlieir  will  if  he  considered  how  their 
party  was  composed,  for,  without  the  professed 
Jacobites,  they  were  nothing.  And  will  the 
king,"  he  continued,  trust  to  a  majority  made  up 
of  Jacobites  to  make  effectual  provisrans  againat 
France  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Will  he  believe 
the  Tories  will  quit  tkem,  and  show  themselves  to  be 
no  considerable  party;  or  will  he  depend  upon  the 
affections  of  the  Whigs  to  assist  them  (the  Tories  in 
power)  to  establish  a  ministry  which  has  no  mercy 
or  justice  ?  Will  the  king  go  upon  an  uncertainty 
when  he  need  not  ?" 

But  William  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  upon  no 
such  uncertainty;  and  when  be  landed  from  Holland 
on  the  4th  of  November,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
resolution  by  the  state  of  the  public  feeling,  and  by 
the  fermeut  which  be  saw  men's  minds  were  in  at 
Louis's  prohibitory  edict,  and  recognition  of  the 
Pretender.  'On  the  11th,  he  dissolved  the  old  par- 
liament, and  called  a  new  one  to  meet  on  the  31st 
of  December.  While  the  elections  for  the  new 
parliament  were  going  on,  and  while  the  two  fac- 
tions were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  Sun- 
derland sent  another  letter  of  advice  to  Somei3. 
"  The  king  and  the  Whigs,"  says  he.  »'  will  have 
the  majority,  if  the  king  will.  It  is  probable  that 
the  elections  will  be  good,  aod  that  the  Whigs  will 
be  considerably  the  stronger;  yet  nothing  is  to  be 
neglected  to  arrive  at  it.  The  king  being  engaged, 
it  is  necessary  that  he ,  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Whigs,  sod  fortify  them  with  all  his  power,  as  &r 
OB  common  justice  and  the  law  will  allow.  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  let  either  party 
think  the  kiug  is  waveriug;  but  it  is  better  the 
Whigs  should  fear  than  that  the  Tories  shouM 
hope;  because  it  makes  them  bolder  and  more  dili- 

ia  mattiuitg  aad  ^tittg  tuth  opportmiiUi.  td.  Thaaa  apportuitiai  do 
not  laaL  Sd.  Nagkct  of  uakinK  naa  of  them  alwajra  uwt  tun  to  dia> 
adnotafa :  In,  diaubliginf  the  Malont ;  Sd,  enconniiinf  tba  Ill- 
meaning  ;  Sd,  creating  Jealnuiiet  of  the  kinff  and  hii  BMaaoraa ;  4tbi 
the  like  opponanitiaa  not  to  ba  had  af  aia,  there  beinf  no  like  ocea- 
■hm  in  *iaw." 
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gent  to  hurt.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  difficultiea  he  has  found  dariog  bis 
reigo.  The  eDcouragemeot  he  gives  tJietn*  ereo 
in  haa  doeet,  is  pFejadicial,  aod  becomes  presently 
public.  By  the  same  reason  the  king  onght  nerer 
to  endeavor  to  ^n  any  Tory.  He  it  a  judge,  if 
be  hat  ever  tveeeeded  in  IhirUen  yeart.  He  would 
do  welt  to  propose  nothing  of  this  to  my  Lord 
Aaaelagfa,  Coniogsby,  or  Godolphio;  at  the  same 
time  he  ought  not  to  shut  the  door  against  the  To- 
ries, but  to  recomoieod  those  he  will  serve  well, 

after  the  service  done.'  Utere  it  nothing 

more  ntcestary  than  to  observe  a  good  method  during 
the  holding  of  a  parliament,  and  to  foretee  events,  so 
at  not  to  be  turprited,  aod  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
remedy  them.  The  king  aod  Lord  Somers  know 
the  order  which  was  observed  in  1696,  which  had 
good  success;  the  same  method  is  to  be  pursued, 
and  will  succeed ;  many  depend  immediately  on  the 
king ;  a  faint  ongfat  to  he  given  himi  that  fae  may 
tpeak  to  them,  and  let  them  know  his  inteotions, 
and  receive  no  excuse.  77te  TMet  are  better 
tpeakert  than  the  Whigt  in  the  Houte  of  Commont ; 
therefore,  in  the  beginning,  the  Whigs  ought  to 
have  some  remarkable  advaDtage,  which  may  give 
them  that  superiority  which  may  help  them  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  during  the  rest  of  the  session.  The 
nomination  of  a  speaker,  though  it  be  very  import- 
ant, will  not  be  sufficient."  He  then  alludes  to  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  subject  of 
the  impeached  lords,  end  he  recommends  an  act  of 
grace  which  will  put  an  end  to  this  in  an  instant. 
He  snys  that,  if  the  quarrel  is  allowed  to  go  on,  al- 
though the  Whigs  may  have  the  majority  at  stHrting, 
the  Tories  will  recover  it  in  a  fortnight.'  This  act 
of  grace  being  passed,  an  abjnration  ought  to  he 
proposed  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  aod  this  latter 
motion,  he  thinks,  onght  to  commeoce  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  or  two  of  Uie  things  he  recom- 
menda  have  since  passed  into  oovaryiDg  nsage. 
**A8  soon,"  he  says,  "as  the  speaker  is  named, 
endeavors  should  be  made  to  thank  the  king  for  his 
speech."  And  he  adds,  It  would  be  well  for  the 
king  to  give  order  to  two  of  the  cabinet  to  prepare 
the  speech,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Secre- 
tary Vernon,  and  bid  them  consult  in  private  Lord 
Somers,  rather  than  to  bring  to  the  cabinet  a  speech 

<  Han  Basderlud  idds— **  Tb«  king  will  iIm  do  wall  to  mmk»  nie 
□f  Uhno  who  m  very  c«p*bl*  of  «imido*iii*nt,  prmUti  lAty  ht  Hof 
UUm  wktf  hmt  diMtiMgmsheJ  Iktmttlvti  m  porlimmf  mgmiut  Mm.  Hb 
wooM  alM  do  well  lo  ttll  At  Toru*  ofadjf,  thKt  be  hM  c«IM  ■  iww 
pvliuical.  Ay  rtbaam  aflhi  iU-trtatttnt  ht  had  fram  (hm  Mmg  Ou 
Imtt  itiiiem.  He  maj  MieBtion  putiralin  which  am  too  long  to  be 
iownad  hare." 

■  "  There  being  an  appaannce  of  aiicb  a  dmiion  between  the  two 
Hoaiea  in  aocb  a  jonctore,  it  not  ooly  becoinea  the  king,  bat  it  i*  in 
•ome  meaiui*  hie  dnt;  to  atop  tha  cooaaquenoea ;  nothing  baing  mora 
indecent  than  to  let  hi*  lobjecla  coma  to  aitremiliei,  when  he  can 
hinder  it.  It  ia  certain  ha  onght  to  prarant  tbaae  diviaiooi  and  ani- 
nioaitiea.  If  aouthar  wa;  ba  fonnd  mora  tore,  mora  raadjr,  and  nore 
eapediant  than  an  act  of  giaca,  it  ooght  to  ba  followad.  If  Ihia  be 
tboBg'it  proper,  tbia  act  ought  to  ba  aent  to  tha  Uonia  of  Iiurdi.  after 
tha  ipenker  ia  choacD  in  the  Hoaia  of  Commona.  It  onght  to  lie  roll, 
and  exlandad  aa  fat  aa  pooiible,  trerptiitg  UMt  mho  tare  mimmploiftd 
Ik*  kut/^l  maittjf,  and  tkoii  wAo  kavt  itrvcd,  and  beat  mtk  King  JamtM 
(iaee  lAe  oi/iirafioii ;  taking  can,  it  they  wbo  maj  be  accuaad  to  acr*e 
King  Jaoiaa  in  England  be  not  eicludrd,  that  it  ought  ta  ba  nndaratood 
that  the  act  of  gmoa  ia  not  to  ahelter  tWm,  but  to  pat  ID  and  10  the 
difbraitcaa  between  the  two  Houaaa." 


already  made.'"  In  the  end,  he  points  out  the  per- 
sons whom  he  thinks  proper  to  form  a  good  Whig 
mioistry ;  and  fae  suggesta  that  none  be  of  the  cabi- 
net eouDcil  except  those  *^  who  have,  in  some  sort,  ■ 
right  to  enter  there  by  their  empkiyment"— aucfa  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tfae  lord  keeper,  the 
lord  prendent,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  ateward, 
the  lard  chamberlain,  the  first  commisaiDner  of  the 
treasury,  the  two  secretariea  of  state,  aod  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  when  in  Kogland.  If  the 
king  would  have  more,  it  ooght  to  be  the  first  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty,  and  the  master  of  the 
ordnance.  If  these  two  are  excluded,  no  one  can 
take  it  ill  if  he  be  not  admitted.  They  may  be 
summoned,  when  any  thing  relating  to  their  charge 
is  debated."  And  at  the  end  of  all  he  adds  these 
significant  words,  which  tend  to  prove  William's 
frequent  neglect  and  distrust  of  his  cabinet: — "/< 
would  be  much  for  the  king^t  «ennce,  if  he  brought  hit 
affmrt  to  be  debated  at  that  eowietL" 

It  should  appear  Uut  SunderUod  wu  still  pressed 
and  importuned  to  take  office.  In  a  letter,  written 
in  cipher,  to  Lord  Galwny,  he  earnestly  deslraa  his 
lordship,  Somers,  and  all  his  friends  not  to  think  of 
him.  bat  to  act  as  if  he  were  not  in  the  world.  •>  If 
he  were  worth  having,"  says  he,  speaking  of  him- 
self as  number  33,  would  say  there  is  no  way 
but  to  forget  him,  which  was  desired  so  often,  ns 
you  know,  at  the  beginning.  After  all  the  clatter 
that  has  been  made,  if  he  should  just  now  engage  in 
business,  it  would  be  pretending  to  miracles,  which 

he  is  very  unfit  for  Every  letter  tbiit 

33  receives,  to  persuade  him  that  he  ia  necessary, 
contributes  to  the  fixing  him  here;  for  he  is  noway 
capable  of  answering  those  expectations  of  further- 
ing what  is  fit,  aod  hindering  what  is  not.  If  there 
had  been  less  bastle  made  about  him,  as  was  earn- 
estly desired,  he  would  have  been  ready  to  have 
complied  by  this  time,  but  while  he  is  to  be  stamd 
npon,  he  can  not  engage."'  And  in  soother  letter, 
which  was  dated  tfae  S7tfa  of  December,  only  three 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  address- 
ed to  Somers,  he  continues  in  the  same  coy  humor, 
and  says,  with  his  usual  point,  Your  friend  ia 
convinced  that  wbnt  was  designed  can  not  be  doDa 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  it  may  be  no 
more  thought  of.  He  is  very  sorry  to  be  pressed  to 
what  he  can  not  do ;  for  he  is  very  incapable  of  aD- 

■  "Tbia  apoeeh,"  ba  aaya,  "onght  lo  gira  an  tcraunt  of  tha  r^a- 
sooi  of  diaaolving  the  laat  parliamaot,  which  are  two:  the  addT«ai«a, 
ai  they  are  maotioDed  in  the  proclainaliuu ;  but,  abne  aU,  on  acoonut 
of  tita  diviaioa  of  the  two  Houaea  at  the  end  of  the  but  aeaaion,  and  to 
aiboK  than  not  to  cootinue  in  anch  diviaiona;  and  the  king  will  con- 
aidar  of  waya  to  atoji  them.  It  woo  Id  alao  ba  proper  to  apaak,  in  paaa- 
ing,  of  tha  dangeiuni  conacqoenoeB  to  have  a  parliament  meet  lut 
year,  four  wontha  after  the  death  of  tha  King  of  Spain,  which,  added 
to  the  incTitabla  dalayi  occaiioned  by  the  differencee  between  th«  twa 
Hooaoe,  randered  tha  laat  aeaaion  naaleaa  to  tha  pnUic  good :  iherefura 
the  king  recnmnienda  to  Ihii  parliament  to  diapatch  the  pnbUe  a&int, 
and  to  think  of  notbiog  elae  till  they  ha*a  entirely  oCMluded.  Ue 
ought  alao  to  recommend  the  payment  of  the  debt*,  to  the  end  to  aa- 
certain  and  reflitabiiib  eradil.  To  coniidar  alao  what  ia  proper  to  b« 
aaid  for  maintaining  the  Protoktant  religion,  ai  well  at  booie  aa  abnad." 

*  He  adda.  "  13  (that  ia,  the  king)  haa  ■  plain  way  to  follow,  and 
cannot  bil  if  lie  pleaaaaj  and  yat  he  will  notdothoaa  thingawhifih  bia 
own  Judgment  leada  bim  to. ... .  VThen  IS  haa  put  hia  aflkiia  into 
aoma  order,  33  may  be  perhapa  cf  aamf  nae,  and  M  aoos  aa  that  ia  he 
will  desire  to  be  aent  for  aa  moch  a*  ba  now  deairea  to  ba  forgot  *' 
—Hardwiekt  Slait  Ptptr*. 
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mring  people's  expectation!,  ud  does  earneitlj 
deiin  ihit  yea  ud  yonr  friendi  may  not  think  of 
bin.  Fn-  nothing,  bat  being  let  alone  for  some  time, 
eu  nilte  it  poMible  for  him  to  be  peranaded  to  stir." 

Ob  tbe  Tory  day  on  which  this  letter  wtm  written, 
Chariei  Howard,  eari  of  CarliBle,  wbb  Hubatitoted 
for  Lord  Godolphia,  aa  first  lord  of  the  treasnrj. 
A  few  dijB  after  (on  the  4tfa  of  January),  Cbarles 
Mmtagne,  earl  of  Mancbester,  late  ambaesador  at 
Puis,  ma  made  aecretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Cfaarlea  Hedges ;  and  oo  tbe  18tb  of  tbe  same 
moBtii,  tlw  Earl  of  Pembroke,  "  long  Tom,"  having 
been  trtoiferred  from  the  presidency  of  the  coon- 
til  lod  made  lord-high-admiral,  Charles  Seytnoor, 
dsk«  ni  Somerset,  was  appointed  to  anceeed  him 
IB  lbs  ivewdency.   Some  time  before  these  im- 
psitast  dsnges,  tbe  honorable  Henry  Bc^le,  nfter> 
nrd  Earl  of  Carletoo,  had  been  made  chancellnr 
•f  tbe  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Smith ;  and 
tbe  privy  seel,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
riOe.  liid  been  pot  in  commission.    These  members 
of  the  new  cabinet  were  all  or  principally  Che  per- 
»mil  friends  of  the  king.^   The  new  parliament 
isssoibled,  as  appointed,  on  the  30th  dny  of  De- 
cember.  The  retaros  proved  that,  if  Suoderland 
and  Somen  were  not  quite  borne  ont  in  their  an- 
TicipatioDS  of  a  Whig  majority,  yet  a  greet  change 
ID  pablie  feeting  had  taken  place.    Although  many 
Tone*  were  sent  up  from  the  smaller  boroughs, 
lbs  Wings  had  carried  roost  of  the  counties  and 
gmt  towm.    Yet  tiie  Tories  were  strong  enough 
ti  reelect  Uarley  to  the  apeakerahip,  by  a  majority 
«f  fimitseo  over  Littieton.   Henry  St.  John,  better 
lisowD  aa  Lord  Bfrfingbraka,  who  had  recentiy  be* 
(!BB  hii  prittksal  career  aa  member  for  Wootton 
BtfKt,  seconded  the  nomination  of  Harley.  Tbe 
•pcmker  having  been  presented  to  the  throne,  his 
ujettf  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  aousually 
Inf,  and  nnnsnally  eloquent,  which  was  drawn  up 
^Lord  Somers.    "I  promise  myself,"  said  Will- 
am.  H  that  yon  are  met  together  full  of  that  just 
MDse  of  the  common  danger  of  Europe,  and  that 
reiestaent  of  the  lata  proceeding  of  the  French 
bag.  wbiefa  has  been  so  fully  and  universally  ex- 
pMed  in  tlie  loyal  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my 
people.  The  owoiog  and  setting  up  tiie  pretended 
f  rioee  of  Wales  for  king  of  England  is  not  only 
dw  hig^best  indignity  offered  to  me  and  the  whole 
■■tioa.  but  does  ao  neuly  concern  every  man  who 
W  a  regard  for  the  Proteataot  religion,  or  the  pres- 
cu  ltd  future  qntet  and  happiness  of  his  country, 
tlw  I  need  doC  press  yoa  to  biy  it  seriously  to  heart, 
<tH  to  consider  what  further  effectual  means  may 
^  assd  for  aecnriog  the  succession  o(  tbe  crown  in 
tbe  PnteicuiiK  lioe,  and  extinguishing  the  hopes  of 

'  Tbw  epyrtftiie  wmm  mat  eatinly  tkcm  wUcfa  had  bean  no- 
—Mil J  br  •nSCTtud ;  bat  it  ia  to  be  ofaaanad,  that  hi  hi*  arigi' 
ItRar  tha  aani  ha  prapaaaa  an  martad  In  iailiali,  and  that  Lord 
BMdwwic  fiM  tbra  Bp  accvdiac  to  hit  baM  coniactoTa*.  -  Accood- 
•«  1^  ka  liaJthif'a  editorial  ftllii^  ap,  Saaderlaad  propoaad  that  tha 
•->*  dMll  mmka  tha  DaU  af  Sanaiaat  chaMbarlain  j  Lanl  Carliile, 
oaHutaiaaaT  tha  Tnaaary ;  Laid  Whaitoa,  aeentarf.  in  liav 
'  n>i!|ca,  arbi^  ai  aU  ciaala,  waa  to  ba  raiauvad ;  Lanl  Jaraey,  fint 

"'anmerof  uta  Admiraltj;  and  Mr.  Smilh  conmiMinocr  or  thr 
T->Mrf ,     tha  placa  gf  Mr.  Hill,  "  wU  might  kmvt  a  fnktmd  or  a 


all  pretenderSf  and  their  open  or  secret  abettors. 
By  the  FreDch  king's  placing  his  grandson  on  die 
tiiTona  of  Spain,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  oppress  the 
rest  of  Europe,  unless  speedy  and  effectual  mens> 
nres  be  taken :  under  this  pretense,  he  is  become 
the  real  master  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  ; 
he  has  made  it  to  be  entirely  depending  oo  France, 
and  dispoaea  of  it  aa  of  bis  own  domioioas;  sad  by 
that  means  he  has  surrounded  his  neigbbora  in  aneh 
a  manner,  that,  though  the  name  of  peace  may  be 
said  to  continne,  yet  they  are  put  to  tbe  expense 
and  inconveniences  of  war.'  This  must  affect  £ng< 
land  in  the  nearest  and  most  sensible  manner,  in 
respect  to  our  trade,  which  will  soon  become  pre- 
cariona  in  all  tbe  variable  branches  of  it;  in  respect 
to  our  peace  and  safety  at  home,  which  we  can  not 
hope  should  long  continue,  and  inreapecttothatpart 
which  England  ought  to  take  in  Uie  preservation  of 
die  libera  of  Europe."  He  then  told  them  that, 
to  obviate  this  general  calamity,  he  had  concluded 
several  alliances,  according  to  tbe  encouragement 
given  him  by  both  Houses  of  Piirliament,  ahd  that 
there  were  some  other  treaties  etill  depeoding. 
And  he  tiien  put  the  importance  of  their  assembly 
in  the  strongest  light.  <•  It  is  fit  I  should  tell  you," 
said  he,  »the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  this  par- 
linmeot ;  all  matters  are  at  a  stand  till  yonr  resolu- 
tions are  known  i  tiierefore,  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost ;  you  have  yet  an  opportuoi^,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  secure  to  yon  and  yonr  posterity  tha  quiet 
enjf^ment  of  yonr  reli^on  and  liberties,  if  yvu  are 
not  wanting  to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient 
vigor  of  the  English  natioo  ;  bat  I  tell  you  plainly, 
my  ofrinion  is,  if  yon  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  oc- 
casion yon  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.'.  .  . 
Oentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commoos,  I  do  recom- 
mend these  matters  to  you  with  that  concern  and 
earnestness  which  tbeir  importance  requires.  At 
the  same  time,  I  can  not  but  press  you  to  take  care 
of  the  public  credit,  wbich  can  not  be  preserved  bat 
by  keeping  sacred  tliat  maxim  tkat  they  thall  never 
he  Uuert  teho  trust  to  a  parliamenUiry  teeurity.  It 
is  always  with  regret  when  I  do  ask  aids  of  my 
people  ;  bat  yon  Will  observe  that  I  desire  nothing 
whicE  relates  to  any  personal  expense  of  mine :  I 
am  only  pressing  ynn  to  do  aH  you  can  for  yonr  own 
safe^  and  honor  at  so  eriticd  and  dangerous  a 
time,  and  am  willing  that  what  is  given  shall  be 
wholly  appropriated  to  the  porposes  for  which  it  ia 
intended.' . .  * .  My  Lords  and  Gentiemen,  I  hope 
you  are  come  together  determined  to  avoid  all  man- 
ner of  disputes  and  differences,  and  resolved  to  act 
with  a  general  and  a  hearty  concnrrence  for  pro- 
moting the  common  cause,  which  alone  can  maktf 
this  a  happy  session.  I  should  think  it  as  great  a 
bleaung  as  could  befoU  England,  if  I  could  observe 

1  And  haaa  ha  addad— **  And,  Mnoa  I  laa  apoakinf  on  thi*  head,  I 
think  it  propM  to  put  70Q  in  mind  that,  dnrini  the  late  war,  I  onlated 
tha  aoouonia  to  ba  laid  yaaiiy  before  the  parliamant,  and  alao  gave  my 
aaaent  to  ie*anl  bllla  fot  takiDg  tha  pablio  aocoaata,  that  my  lubjacta 
might  hare  aatiahctien  how  the  money  givm  for  the  war  wai  applied : 
and  I  an  williaf  that  mattara  may  be  put  ia  any  farther  way  uf  aiamiiiB- 
ticd  ;  that  It  nay  appear,  whether  there  were  any  miaappliaationB  and 
mismtuagementi ;  or  whether  the  debt  that  renaina  npon  na  haa  nMj 
Kriwn  fpim  the  ahOTtneai  of  tha  anppliai,  or  tha  dafidaacy  in  the 
faNda." 
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yon  as  much  inclined  to  Iny  aside  those  uahappy 
fiitRl  aoimoaities  which  divide  and  weaken  you,  as  I 
am  disposed  to  make  ail  my  subjects  safe  and  easy 
RS  to  any,  even  the  highest  offenses  committed 
against  me.  Let  me  conjure  you  to  disappoint  the 
only  hopes  of  our  enemies,  by  your  unanimity : 
I  have  fibownt  aud  will  always  show,  how  desirous 
I  am  to  be  the  commoo  father  of  atl  my  people ;  do 
you,  ID  like  maaner,  lay  aside  parties  aotl  divisions ; 
let  there  be  no  other  distioction  heard  of  among  ns 
for  the  future,  but  of  those  who  are  for  the  Prot- 
estant religion  tod  the*  present  establisbment,  and 
of  those  who  mean  a  popish  prince  and  a  French 
government.  I  will  only  add  this:  if  you  do,  in' 
good  earnest,  desire  to  see  England  hold  the  balance 
of  Europe,  and  to  be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant interest,  it  will  appear  by  your  right  improving 
the  present  opportunity." 

A.D.  1702.  The  effect  produced  by  this  speech, 
which  was  soon  translated  and  spread  through  every 
country  in  Europe,  was  prodigions ;  the  voice  of 
dissent  was  silenced,  every  Tory  apprehending  that 
he  might  be  made  to  pass  for  a  thorough  oon-com- 
pounding  Jacobite,  a  papist,  aud  a  partisan  of 
France.  The  Lords,  with  unusud  haste,  waited 
upon  his  majesty  the  very  next  day,  the  first  of 
January,  with  a  most  loyal  and  earnmt  address,  in 
which  they  echoed  his  just  resentment,  as  to  the 
late  proceediogs  of  the  French  king  in  owning  and 
setting  up  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  for  king 
of  England  ;  "and,"  said  their  Lordships,  that  no 
enemies  to  our  religion  and  country  may  ever  hope 
to  prosper  in  their  attempts  against  us,  when,  to  our 
great  unhappiness,  it  shall  please  God  to  deprive  us 
of  your  majesty's  protection,  we  do  further  declare 
our  resolutioQ,  to  assist  and  defend  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  all  other  pretenders  whatsoever,  every  person 
and  persons  who  have  a  right  to  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  these  realms,  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  par- 
tiament  settling  the  snccession."  The  Commons 
did  not  present  their  address  till  the  Stb,  bnt  on 
that  day  it  vras  presented  by  the  whole  House,  and 
was  as  earnest  as  that  of  the  Lords,  and  still  more 
explicit;  for  they  assured  bis  majesty  that  they 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  enable  him  to 
make  good  all  such  alliances  as  he  had  made,  or 
might  hereafter  make,  pursuaut  to  the  addresses 
and  advice  of  the  Commons  of  the  last  parliament, 
&c.  But,  reminded  by  the  court  party,  and  by  the 
king  himself,  of  their  omissions,  the  Lords  carried 
up  a  second  address,  wherein,  adopting  the  great 
sentiment  of  the  new  confederacy  against  Louis, 
they  declared  that  England .  aud  her  allies  could 
never  be  safe  and  secure  till  the  House  of  Austria 
should  be  restored  to  its  rights,  and  the  invader  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  brought  to  reason*  And,  in 
conclusion,  referring  also  to  their  addresses  in  the 
last  session,  they  approved  of  all  the  alliances  which 
had  been  contracted,  and  pledged  themselves  that 
no  time  should  be  lost,  nor  any  thing  wanting  on 
their  parts,  to  give  weight  and  effect  to  the  said 
treaties,  *'  not  doubting  but  to  support  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  English  name,  when  engaged,  under  so 


great  a  prince,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  maintainiDg 
the  liberty  of  Europe." 

On  the  6th  of  January,  Secretary  Vernon  laid 
before  both  Houses  copies  of — 1.  The  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  States-General. 
2.  The  secret  articles  of  that  new  treaty.  3.  Tbe 
treaty  with  the  emperor  and  the  States-Gen eml. 

4.  The  convention  between  his  majesty  King  Will- 
iam, the  King  o{  Sweden,  and  the  States-General 

5.  The  last  treaty  of  all  between  his  majesty  and 
the  States-General,  signed  hi  the  preceding  montii 
of  November.   These  documents  contatoed  alt  the 
diplemaey  of  the  grand  alHance,  with  a  pretty  clear 
intinwMon  of  the  probable  cost  to  England,  and  of 
the  mercenary  motives  of  some  of  the  contrHctiog 
powers.    Bat  the  Commons  raised  not  a  single  ob- 
jection to  any  of  the  treaties;  and  on  tlie  10th 
they  resolved  unanimously,     That  an  humble  nd- 
dress  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  care  that  it  be  an  article 
in  the  several  treaties,  of  alliance,  that  no  pence 
should  be  made  with  France  until  his  majesty  snd 
the  natioo  have  reparation  for  the  great  indignity 
offered  by  the  French  king,  in  owning  and  declsrinfc 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wale*  king  of  England." 
The  vote  of  supply        also  unanimous ;  and  the 
first  step  taken  upon  it  was.  to  aothorizs  the  ex- 
chequer to  borrow  (£600,000,  at  six  per  cent.,  for 
the  services  of  the  navy ;  and  <£SO,DOO  for  guards 
aud  garrisons.     They  readily  agreed  to  the  quota 
or  contingent  which  the  king  was  bound  to  furnish 
for  the  war,  and  which  had  been  fixed  at  33,000  foot 
and  7000  horse ;  they  recognized  the  contmcts  insde 
with  the  foreign  mercenaries,  subsidized  troops, 
allowed  that  10,000  more  should  be  added  to  the 
11,600  already  engaged,  and  that  8300  of  bis  maj- 
esty's natural-born  subjects  should  be  sent  to  join 
tbe  10,000  already  gathered  or  gathering  in  Ho^ 
land.   They  also  granted  e£350.000  for  the  mais^ 
tenance  of  guards  and  garrisons,  including  5000 
men  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet.   And  they  voted 
that  Uie  navy  should  be  raised  to  40,000  seamen, 
and  that  his  majesty's  allies  should  be  invit«d  to  era- 
bark  a  certain  proportion  of  troops  in  the  English  ships 
of  war.  As  ways  and  means  for  the  heavy  outlays  to 
be  hereby  incurred,  they  passed  a  land  and  income  tax 
of  4s.  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  upon  all  lands,  an- 
nuities, pensions,  aud  stipends;  as  also  on  tbe  pruf- 
its  arising  professionally  to  lawyers,  doctors,  sur- 
geons, teachers  of  separate  congregations,  brokers, 
fectors,  &c. ;  then  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  nil  stock 
in  trade  and  money  eut  at  interest;  nod  5s.  in  the 
pound  on  all  salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites ;  next  s 
capitation  tax  of  4«.  in  the  year  to  be  paid  by  all 
persons  not  receiving  alms,  or  exempted,  because 
of  their  poveriy,  from  parish  dues,  or  being  under 
age,  or  menial  servants,  or  day-laborers ;  next  one 
per  cent,  upon  all  sharus  in  the  capital  stock  of  any 
corporation  or  company,  which  should  be  bought, 
sold,  or  bargained  for;  and,  laady,  a  malt-tax  of 
6d.  the  bushel. 

On  the  2d  of  January  that  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  Prince  of  Wales  which  bad  been  recommended 
by  Sunderland  was  brought  in ;  and  on  the  ISth  it 
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vu  passed,  fianine  contradieente,  and  seat  ap  to 
the  Lords.  Od  tbe  23d  their  Lordships  returned 
the  said  hW  "  with  ■  draft  of  their  own  Bmendinent 
upon  It."  This  amaDcimeDt  wai,  that  Mary  of 
E«e.  whom  Jamei  had  named  regent,  should  be 
jttaiDtrd  ai  well  aa  her  son.  The  Commone  de- 
iDBrred.  and  aabed  time  to  learch  for  preeedeots 
cooceniiag  bilb  of  attaioder.  On  the  2gth  the 
conmlttee  to  whom  this  search  was  referred  made 
their  report;  sod  oo  the  2d  of  Fetiruary,  when 
thia  report  was  taken  iuto  coasideratioD,  the  addi- 
tiooal  clause  inserted  by  the  Lords  was  rejected 
withoQt  a  division ;  the  Commons  believing  it  might 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  attaint  persons  by 
n  amendoieat  only,  in  which  case  such  due  coo- 
fiderat'ioD  eoobl  not  be  had  as  the  nature  of  an  nt- 
uiader  reqaires.  But  tbe  Lords  seemed  anxious 
for  the  attainder  of  Maria  d*£ate.  On  the  10th 
rfaef  demanded  a  eonfereneet  in  which  they  insisted 


00  their  amendment;  nrgiog  that  the  method  wfl#  tions  with  Lord  AU>emarle  he  had  intimated  his 


fit  and  |vopar,  citiog  a  preeedeDt  from  the  reign  of 
rb«  most  brntal  of  all  our  Itiogs,'  whereby  it  appear- 
ed tbe  Commons  themsetna  had  attainted  several 
persons  io  simple  amendments  to  bills.  Tbe  Com- 
'nons,  however,  adhered  to  their  point,  and  left  the 
lull  unaltered  with  their  Lordships,  who  at  length 
retracted,  and  agreed  to  the  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment. But  still  there  was  a  party  in  tbe  Upper 
House  that  drove  hard  at  the  nominal  queen-regent, 
it^'iinst  whom  they  brought  in  a  separate  bill  of 
attainder.  Tbe  fate  of  the  bill  was  decided  by  a 
thin  iloosa — only  twenty-eight  voting  fur  it,  and 
DO  man  than  eighteen  against  it.  Fifteen  of  the 
minority  protested,  "becnase  there  was  no  proof 
uf  the  allegationa  in  the  bill  bo  much  as  offered 
nod.  after  all,  the  bill  was  dropped  by  the  Com- 
mons. And,  still  in  conformity  with  the  advice 
■offered  by  Sunderiaod,  another  bill  for  abjuring  the 
fTtUMded  Prince  of  Wales,  which  had  been  strong- 
it  recommended  in  the  address  of  the  Commons, 
was  iotrvdnced  snd  carried,  being  coupled  with  a 
Dew  acknowledgmeut  of  William  as  rightful  and 
I'licfiU  king.  There  was  a  dispute  in  tbe  Commons 
whether  the  oath  should  be  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory, bat  it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  only  one, 
thkt  it  should  be  compulsory,  the  numbers  being 
1?7  to  186.  The  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Upper 
House,  where,  however.  Lord  Nottingham  and 
Dtneteen  other  peers  protested  against  this  forced 
ostfa,  as  being  no  bond  of  union  among  those  who 
took  it,  nor  any  true  mark  of  distinction  between 


should  be  remembered  hereafter,  when  we  treat 
of  the  political  delinquencies  of  that  eccentric  and 
dangeroQS  man,  that  St.  John  (BoUngbroke)  sec- 
onded this  bill  for  abjuring  the  Pretender.  The 
forced  oaths,  of  course,  did  more  hsrm  than  good 
to  l^e  cause  of  the  Revoln^n :  they  were  imposed 
upon  all  ecclesiastical  persons,  all  members  of  the 
universities  being  of  the  foundation,  all  schoolmas- 
ters, all  teachers  of  separate  congregations,  &c. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  exempt  the  Quakers,  but 
this  was  rejected  without  a  division.  One  party 
had  tried  hard  to  nttacb  a  rider  To  the  bill,  to  the 
effect,  "that  persona  who  took  upon  them  offices 
should  not  depart  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England ;"  but  this  also  was  lost. 

But  while  men  were  devising  or  taking  oaths  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  William,  that  prince  was 
drawing  near  hia  end.  He  bad  suffered  much  dar- 
ing the  winter,  and  in  his  more  familiar  conversa- 


apprehenaions ;  but  his  unshaken  mind  maintained 
a  most  manly  struggle  wi^  the  weakness  of  his 
body ;  he  continued  to  toil  in  his  cabinet,  and  at  hia 
moments  of  relaxation  to  take  that  hard  exercise 
to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself.  As  spring 
approached,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
Oo  Saturday,  the  Slst  of  February,  though  his  legs 
were  swelled,  he  set  out  from  Kensington  on  horse- 
back, as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  every  week,  to 
huDt  at  Hampton  Court.  Aa  he  was  galloping 
along  the  road  the  horse  stumbled  and  fell  violently* 
and  the  king  fractured  bis  right  collar-bone.  His 
majesty  was  carried  to  Hampton  Court,  where  the 
bone  was  set,  and  where  the  surgeon,  finding  bis 
pnlsB  feverish,  hinted  the  expediency  of  bleeding. 
William  said  his  pulse  had  been  feverish  at  intervals 
for  a  fortnight  past,  declined  the  blood-letting,*  and, 
contrary  to  advice,  returned  that  evening  to  Ken- 
sington. An  altercation  arose  in  his  presence  be- 
tween bis  surgeon,  Ronjat,  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
physician,  Bidloo,  a  Dutchman ;  the  latter  insisting 
that  there  was  do  necessity  for  bleeding,  and  that 
the  booe  had  been  ill  set.  On  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  setting  had  been  deranged  by  the 
motion  of  the  carriage ;  but  the  fracture  was  soon 
reduced  again,  and  the  king  slept  well  the  whole 
night.  For  several  days  oo  bad  symptoms  appeared, 
or,  if  they  appeared,  they  were  kept  secret.  On 
tbe  28lb  of  February,  a  week  after  the  accident, 
he  sent  tlie  following  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons: — "HiB  majesty,  being  at  present  hin- 


the  friends  and  enemies  of  government,  and  there-  [  dered,  by  an  unhappy  accident,  from  copiing  in 
lure  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  a  test*  It 


■  TS*  pnccdent  qoMvd  wa  from  ib«  3d  jtw  of  Honrjr  VIII. 

>  Other  r»MHwmalledg«d  by  tha  iwaMrinMeuinKptim.  Tbe 
'  ■'.'«iB(,  we  thmk.  ta  onaiiawmbl* :— "  Kuy  inrta  furthwr  aTidenca 
'  '1'  iiufecu'  fidaliiT'  were,  ai  thi>  timv,  nemury  to  be  n<|uir*d,  we 
"'^nta  a  Dcw  oa(b  i>  do  inch  eridence,  nor  anj  additional  KcuriCy 

Ike  gwwBWt ;  ba«MM  tboM  whu  bava  hapt  tbe  oatha  wbirb  ihry 
fm  alnadr  uM»»  oofht.  in  joitiM,  to  faa  tMaamad  good  aalQecta; 
■.•i  itaaa  mk»  h«w  broksa  them  will  make  do  anraple  of  taking  or 
'-fnuar  asy  utben  that  ibftll  be  required  oT  tbem :  and  coDaeqaenlljr 
M«  oalb  a»j  be  of  dangeroaa  and  pemiciooa  cooaeqaeace  to  iha 
I  m  ii—iii.  iif  ^aHiinc  Mcb  ill  bmb  aa  do  Mt  fear  in  oaib  iota  iha 
cnriMt  VuatM,  mad  wba.  andar  tba  aiiMioH  prataaaa  and  ptotaciioa 
i(tk«MwaBlh,«hwbia  toTiM  tbaailVna  seipietaa,  will  hava  fivat- 
■I  ^VMtaaitM  of  batii^iDC  tbair  Uar  aad  thair  mattj." 


person  to  hia  parliament,  is  pleased  to  signify  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  message  what  he  de- 
signed to  have  spoken  to  bo^  Houses  from  the 
throne.  His  majesty,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
did  acquaint  the  parliament  that  commissioners 
were  authorized  in  Scotland  to  treat  with  such 
commissioners  as  should  be  appointed  in  England 
of  proper  terms  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
at  the  same  time  expressed  hb  great  desire  of  such 

>  Bunwt,  bowBVBT,  njra  that  tbe  king'a  atmirtb  wu  then  ao  maen 
lait«ired,  t^at  it  waa  not  tboagtit  adriauble  to  let  him  Uoad,  aa  i^mp- 
1  ion  appeariat  thai  required  it. 
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[Book  IX. 


Hamptor  Covkt  Pxims*.   From  k  Prinl  ofihe  tiiM. 


an  union  :  his  majesty  is  fully  satisfied  thnt  nothing 
can  more  contribute  to  tbe  present  and  future  se- 
curity nad  happiness  of  England  and  Scotland  than 
a  firm  and  entire  union  between  them ;  and  he  can 
not  but  hope,  that,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  our 
present  circumstances,  there  will  be  found  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  this  union.  His  majesty  would 
esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if,  during  his  reign, 
some  happy  expedient  for  making  both  kingdoms 
one  might  take  place ;  and  is,  therefore,  extremely 
deairoua  that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  might  be  set 
on  foot;  and  does,  in  tbe  most  earnest  manner, 
recommend  this  affair  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House."  A  similar  message  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  Upper  House.  This  waa  William's 
last  public  act,  and  no  scheme  or  intention  could 
well  be  wiser  or  greater ;  though  even  here  a  cer- 
tain class  of  writers,  who  pursue  the  greatest  man 
of  his  age  to  the  very  grave  with  animosity  and  ran- 
cor, can  find  something  to  cavil  at.  On  the  next 
day  his  majesty  was  visited  with  some  alarming 
symptoms,  and  a  commission  was  issued  to  certain 
peers  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  such  bills  as  were 
ready,  among  which  was  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  3d  of  March  be  was 
seized  with  fever  and  ague ;  and  on  tbe  7tb,  as  if  a 
demise  of  the  crown  would  endanger  every  meas- 
ure depending  in  parliament,  tbe  Lords  were  press- 
ed to  dispatch  the  Abjuration  Bill  and  tbe  Malt-tnx 
Bill,  which  were  still  before  thera.  Another  com- 
raissioQ  was  issued  to  give  tbe  royal  assent  to  these 
bills;  and  William  being  no  longer  able  to  use  bis 
hand,  the  sign  manual  was  affixed  to  the  commission 
by  means  of  a  stamp.  On  the  same  day  his  favorite, 
Keppel,  Lord  Albemnrle,  arrived  from  Holland  with 
very  good  oews ;  but  the  king  said,         tire  vers 


ma  Jin.'"  "By  this  time,"  says  Ralph,  "the  conrt 
was  become  such  a  scene,  as  in  tbe  most  livsly 
manner  showed  the  vanity  of  those  possessioDs 
which  men  with  tbe  utmost  anxiety  aspire  to:  the 
ante-chamber  swarmed  with  physicians,  courtiers, 
and  statesmen,  ail  in  such  masks  as  suited  best  wirb 
the  several  parts  they  were  to  act:  the  council  was 
also  extraordinarily  assembled,  to  receive  the  reports 
of  the  king's  physicians  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
back  their  opinions,  as  necessity  seemed  to  require. 
The  king  was  apparently  at  extremity  :  Archbishop 
Tennison  and  Bisbop  Burnet  continued  in  their 
duty  about  him  from  Saturday  morning  to  his  l»Bt 
gasp."  None  hoped  to  gain  more  from  the  king's 
death  than  the  Marlboroughs,  who  had,  no  doubt, 
intelligencers  of  their  own  in  the  antechamber;  yet 
the  duchess  afterward  said — "  When  the  king  came 
to  die,  I  felt  nothing  of  that  satisfaction  which  I 
once  thought  I  should  have  had  upon  this  occasion: 
and  my  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey's  writing  and  send- 
ing perpetually  to  give  an  account  (to  the  Princess 
Anne)  as  his  breath  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  filled 
me  with  horror."  And  if  the  Jerseys,  who  had 
partaken  so  largely  in  the  king's  bounty  and  frieud- 
ship — who  owed  all  they  possessed  to  the  dying 
monarch — really  acted  in  the  manner  described, 
their  conduct,  though  far  from  being  unprecedent- 
ed, is  proper  to  excite  both  horror  and  disgust ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  tbe  wife  of  Marlbor- 
ough, who  says  that  she  would  lose  the  best  em- 

>  "  Ths  K>tI  or  Portland  told  me,  that,  itben  h«  <*■>  oiuw  encounf  • 
iag  him,  from  the  good  ilate  hii  klTkirt  worn  in,  both  mt  homo  uid 
kliroad,  to  tika  mora  b»n,  Iha  king  BDiwered  him,  that  he  knew 
death  waa  thai  which  he  had  looked  at  on  all  oocaiinni  without  atir 
terror :  annietimea  he  would  ha*e  l>e«n  glad  to  hare  been  deliTrred  out 
of  alt  hia  IroiiUlae,  bat  he  coufeiaed  Dow  he  mw  aauther  aeone,  and 
could  wiah  to  life  a  little  longer." — Bvr»tt. 
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pbfanit  ID  any  conrt  sooner  than  act  ao  odioiu  a 
put,  wu  Ae  ioTOterata  enemy  of  the  Jenuj  fam- 
ilj,  ud  was  never  very  scmpolons  in  her  obaerv- 
UMoftbehomilieaaboittlyingBDdslandering.  Bnr- 
Mi,  om  of  the  two  prelates  preaent,  bus  left  hia  ovro 
iccoDDt  of  "  tbe  last  Bcene  of  all."    The  bishop  says, 
"The  kiDg*8  atreogth  and  pulse  was  still  sinkiog  as 
tbe  didicalty  of  breathing  iDcreased,  so  that  do  hope 
ni  left.   The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  I 
went  lo  him  on  Saturday  morniDg,  aod  did  oot  stir 
him  till  be  died.    The  archbishop  prayed  on 
SiiurdRj  some  time  with  him,  but  he  was  then  so 
veik  that  he  could  scarce  speak,  but  gave  him  bts 
hand,  u  a  sign  that  he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  said  he  intended  to 
Kcsirp  Uie  aaeranieDt.    Hia  reason  and  all  his 
Koaea  were  entire  to  tbe  kat  ininnte.   About  five 
iu  the  moraing  be  deaired  the  Bncramant,  and  went 
thiDDgh  tbe  oflfice  with  great  appearaDce  of  aeriona- 
DHi,  bat  coold  not  express  himself:  when  thia  was 
done,  he  called  for  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  gave 
him  I  charge  to  take  care  of  his  papers.   He  thanked 
M.  Aovenjaerque  (or  Overkirk)  for  his  long  aod 
bithful  services.    He  took  leave  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormood.  and  called  for  the  Earl  of  Portland  ;  but 
before  be  came  his  voice  quite  failed;  so,  be  took 
bin]  by  the  hand,  and  carried  it  to  his  heart  with 
great  tendemess.    He  was  often  looking  up  to 
heaven,  in  many  short  ejacnlatioos.    Between  Sev- 
an and  eight  o'elock  tbe  rattle  began ;  the  com- 
neadatory  prayer  was  said  for  him,  and,  aa  it  end- 
«i  be  died  (on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  March),*  in  tbe 
fiftj-Mcood  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  thirteen 
jears  and  a  few  days. ...  He  died  with  a  clear  aod 
fall  presence  of  mind,  and  in  a  wonderful  tninquil- 
tity:  those  who  knew  it  was  his  rule  all  his  life 
loog  to  bide  the  impressions  ^at  religion  made  on 
him  u  much  as  possible,  did  not  wonder  at  his  si- 
lence in  hia  last  minutes;  but  they  lamented  it 
DiDch :  they  knew  what  a  handle  it  would  ^ve  to 
censure  and  obloquy."* 

Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  sovereign 
antii  tbe  realizat'.on  of  tbe  dreama  of  the  Fiftb- 

<  tnljm  mym,  brieflf — "  8  KBrdi.  Tlw  U ^  bad  k  M  tnm  his 
k**t,  Md  brake  hw  eoltar-biMt,  hJ,  hkviiir  Imm  Boch  indiipoMd 
i'l  n,  acnish,  with  s  bmg  eoogh  «iid  utbar  WNkiuM,  diad  thii 
^<adij  HMM«f  aboDt  fnir  o'clock."— INory. 

'  The  ml  ewna  if  Ua  daMh  appaan  tn  hxn  bom  ditaaaa  is  tka 
■nfi.  **  Whn  hi*  body  wm  optood,  it  appeand  that,  notwithitaud- 
IV  iwtUtDf  of  hi(  left,  ba  had  no  dropajr .-  hit  haad  and  bian  w«Te 
iMad :  ibcK  waa  nrea  aof  blood  in  bis  buly:  hii  laogi  ilock  to  hia 
•  Jr.  ni,  hv  lb*  itil  tnm  hia  bone,  a  part  of  ihem  ivaa  torn  from  it, 
■  hwh  aeeaMttMd  aa  iDflaBUBatlon,  that  waa  babamd  to  ba  tba  imnw- 
4  Mr  tanaa  of  bi«  4nuh,  wbid  pnitMj  might  ba«a  baan  piaraatod 
f « tune  Una  it  ba  bad  ban  than  lat  MinmL  ...  Ha  waa  alwaya  aitb- 
Titirit,  and,  th*  drafa  of  tba  aaall-pas  iaiUof  on  hia  longa,  ba  had  » 
'.aiUBi  dcop  coogh."— Anirt. 
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Monarchy  men ;  both  aa  a  sovereign  and  as  a  man 
William  had  fiinlts  and  weaknesses,  and  unamiable 
qualities;  altfaongh  these  have  all  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated by  zedots  of  various  and  most  opponte 
parUes,  the  bigh-ehnrchmen  detesting  him  on  ac- 
count of  hie  iodiflPerence  to  the  forms  of  church  gov- 
ernmeot,  and  both  high  and  low  on  account  of  his 
toleration ;  the  Jacobites  heapiog  obloquy  upon  hia 
name,  because  he  practically  upset  the  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings;  the  Tories  because  he 
naturally  preferred  tbe  Whigs,  who  bad  most  con- 
tributed to  his  promotion ;  aod  the  republicans, 
then  and  in  all  subsequeot  times,  because  be  did 
oot  try  again  the  experiment  which  had  been  tried, 
and  which  had  aignally  failed — becanae  he  was  not 
his  bwn  opposite,  a  X>e  Witt,  and  a  republican — a 
sort  of  cliaracter  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was 
then  reprobated  by  the  vaat  maaa  of  the  nation,  and 
which  could  no  more  have  achieved  the  Revolution 
of  1688  than  it  coold  have  changed  and  reformed 
the  dynasty  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  William 
III.  was  the  first  of  our  rulers  that  really  solved  the 
problem  of  constitutional  monarchy  ;  aod  since  bis 
solotioD  of  that  problem  tbe  duties  of  our  princes 
have  been  easy  and  oatural.  Before  bis  time  all 
was  riddle  and  uncertainty,  and  the  constitution  oot 
understood,  because  it  had  never  properly  beeo  put 
ioto  practice.  If  now  and  then  be  stambled,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  what  to  af^er-sov- 
ereigoa  has  been  a  plain,  broad,  and  beaten  path 
waa  then  an  unexplored  and  dark  passage,  where 
nearly  every  step  was  an  experiment.  Our  admi- 
ration for  the  lUiili^,  and  tbe  real  genios  in  state 
affairs,  of  this  illuBtrions  prince  must  give  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch  if  we  look  closely  into  the  compli- 
cated nature  and  surpassing  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion. A  stadtholder  in  Holland,  with  republican 
forms — a  king  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  con- 
stitutions which  bad  never  properly  been  defined — 
the  ruler,  in  fact,  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the 
Scotch,  aod  the  Irish,  who  had  all  separate  inter- 
ests, jealousies,  and  animosities;  compelled  by  the 
very  constitution  which  he  called  into  life  or  effica- 
cy, to  trust  mioiaters  whom  there  was  no  trusting 
with  safety — engaged  at  the  same  time  in  an  almost 
nninterrnpted  war  with  tbe  greatest  power  in 
Europe,  or  undermined  by  tbe  intrigues  of  that 
power,  which  was  even  ramre  formidable  in  dipki- 
macy  than  in  arma — and  all  this  with  a  fraU  state 
of  body ;  we  confess,  all  these  circumstances  con- 
sidered, we  are  lost  in  wonder  as  to  the  resnlti  and 
disposed  to  give  William  III.  by  far  the  foremoat 
place  of  all  the  sovereigns  that  have  ever  worn  tbe 
English  crown. 
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Tax  hing  died,  aod  the  Princesa  of  Denmark  took  ]  took  place  amid  acclamations,  though  some  credu- 
bia  plaea.  Anne  was  in  the  thir^-eighth  year  of  kius  people  grieved  to  see  her  step  into  a  revolutioo- 
ber  age,  bat  aa  moeb  under  the  tutelage  of  Lord  j  ary  and  usurped  throne ;  having  fondly  expected, 
and  Lady  Mariborough  as  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of  |  against  all  reason,  or  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of 
UteaUf  or  of  still  tenderer  years.  •  Her  proclamation  _  princes,  that  she  would  demur,  and  resign  her  seat 
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toherhHif-brolher,  the  lielpIesB  peDsioner  of  France. 
As  the  [mrliament  continued  sitting,  ootwithBtnn fl- 
ing the  demise,  aad  by  virtue  of  no  net  properly 
pnsaed  in  William's  reign,  Anne,  three  dnys  after 
her  HcceBaion,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  there  declared  her  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
measures  concerted  by  the  late  king,  "the  great 
support,  not  only  of  these  kingdoms,  but  of  all 


Europe."  Even  so  much  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  Marlborough  ascendency.  The  To- 
ries, together  with  what  was  called  the  landed  in- 
terest, hnd  agreed  to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  wbt 
to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who,  by  means  of  hia 
lady,  was  like  to  have  the  supreme  direction  of  all 
things,  and  who,  as  cnptn in -general,  would  be  almost 
as  much  interested  in  the  contiouance  of  the  war. 


Ukbat  Sial  or  AiMi  Curou  tbb  Ukioii  witk  Scotlamd) 
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u  if  be  bad  also  been  stndtholder  of  tfae  United 
ProTiDces.'    Aone  further  declared,  in  her  6rst 
^ech.  that  too  mach  could  Dot  be  done  for  the  en- 
roangemeat  of  our  nlliea  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France ;  that  her  heart  wna  entirely  En- 
piiih.  Bad  that  her  word  was  to  be  depended  upon. 
Both  these  last   expressions,  about  the  English 
h«mud  tbe  honomble  observKnce  of  promises,  had 
heoD  ia  her  unhappy  father,  Janaes's,  first  speech. 
The  city  of  London,  and  all  the  counties,  cities, 
aad  second-rate  towns,  sent  up  addresses.    "  In 
ibpse,"  saya  Burnet,  "a  very  great  diversity  of 
(tjle  was  observed :  some  mentioned  the  Iste  king 
in  terms  full  of  respect  and  gratitude ;  othera  named 
him  very  coldly ;  some  took  no  notice  of  him,  nor  of 
bis  death,  and  simply  congratulated  her  coming  to 
ibe  crown  ;  and  some  insinuated  reflections  on  his 
memory,  as  if  the  queeo  had  been  ill  used  by  him. 
The  queen  receired  all  civilly  —  to  moil  the  said 
niitliing,  to  others  she  expressed  herself  in  general 
wordg,  and  some  things  were  given  out  in  her  name 
which  she  disowned.    When  the  Commons  pre- 
seoted  their  address,  she  assured  them  that  they 
niiild  Dot  more  agreeably  confirm  it  To  her  than  by 
DTiog  dispatch  to  all  preparations  for  the  public  ser- 
nce  nod  for  the  support  of  her  allies. 

The  two  secretaries  of  8tiit«  for  Scotland,  with 
euch  of  the  privy  councilors  of  that  nation  as  were 
10  London,  waited  upon  her  with  professions  of 
loyilty  and  devotion ;  and,  after  reading  to  her  tbe 
-claim  of  rights"  agreed  upon  by  the  ConventioD 


of  the  Estates  at  the  accession  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  they  tendered  to  her  majesty  the 
coronation  oath.  Commotions  bad  been  expected 
north  of  the  Tweed,  but  tfae  Jacobites  did  nothing 
beyond  talking;  and  tbe  country  continued  to  obey 
the  privy  council,  and  the  authorities  established 
by  William,  who  were  all,  for  the  present,  left  in 
their  places.  A  commission  was  aent  to  tbe  EnrI 
of  MarchmoDt,  then  chancellor  of  Scotland,  to  rep- 
resent the  queen  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk,  which  was  theu  about  to  meet.  In  Ireland 
the  papists  were  too  much  impoverished  and  re- 
duced to  excite  any  apprebenaions.  Tfae  eyes  of 
the  government  and  of  all  England  were  directed  to 
the  continent,  where,  as  it  was  still  tbougbt,  the 
fate  of  the  national  liberties  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  was  to  be  decided.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough had  now  obtained  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  Three  days  after  Anne's  accession  he 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Garter;  on 
the  morrow  he  was  named  captain -gen  era]  of  tbe 
English  forces  at  faome  and  abroad;  and  soon  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  master  of  tfae  ordnance. 
Tfae  queen's  fausband.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
wfao  was  still  considered  as  a  subject,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  seat  in  the  Houae  of  Peers  as 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  named  generalissimo  and 
lord -high-admiral ;  but,  aa  he  had  neither  ability 
nor  the  wish  to  take  h  very  active  part  in  affairs, 
and  as  he  had  always  been  as  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  favorites  bb  his  wife,  Marlborough 
had,  in  effect,  the  entire  command  of  tfae  army. 


pBiacK  Omotn  or  LIkhkakk.  rrain  a  fortnli  by  Sir  Godrrey  Kneller. 
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Hii  eonoten,  to  whom  hia  own  elemtitni  wu  owing, 
was  nude  groonn  of  the  stde  and  mistreM  of  the 
robes,  aod  iotnuted  with  the  maaagement  of  the 
privy  pane:  his  two  daaghtera,  Lady  Harriett 
Oodolphio  and  Lady  Spencer,  were  nominated 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber;  and  the  Eart  of  Sunder- 
land, at  the  particolar  interceBsion  of  Lndy  Marl- 
borough, obtained  the  renewal  of  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  granted  him  by 
the  late  king."  ■ 

Marlborough  was  ready  to  be  either  Whig  or 
Tory.  Anne  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  Whigs 
and  a  proportionate  love  of  the  Tories ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Lady  Marlborough,  **The  queen  had, 
from  her  infancy,  imbibed  the  most  nneooquerable 
prejndices  againat  the  Wfatgs.  She  had  been  taoght 
to  look  upon  them  all,  not  only  rb  republicans,  who 
hated  the  very  shadow  of  regal  authority,  but  as  im- 
placable enemies  to  the  charcb  of  England.  This 
aversion  to  the  whole  party  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  ill  usage  she  had  met  with  from  her  sister  end 
King  Wittiam,  which,  though  perhaps  more  owing 
to  Lord  Rochester  than  to  any  man  then  living, 
wns  DOW  to  be  all  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
Whigs.  And  Prince  George,  her  husband,  who 
had  also  been  ill  treated  in  that  reign,  threw  into 
the  scale  hia  resentment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tories  had  the  advantage,  oot  only  of  the  queen's 
early  prepossessions  in  their  favor,  but  of  their 
having  assisted  her,  in  the  late  reign,  in  the  affair 
of  her  settlement.  It  was,  indeed,  evident  that 
they  had  done  this  more  in  oppoaitioD-  to  King 
William  than  firom  any  real  respect  for  the  Frin- 
eesa  of  Denmark.  But  atill  they  had  served  her. 
And,  the  winter  before  she  came  to  the  crown, 
they  bad,  io  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
king,  and  in  prospect  of  bis  death,  paid  her  more 
than  usual  civilities  and  attendance.  It  is  no  great 
wonder,  therefore,  all  these  things  considered,  that, 
as  soon  as  she  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Tories 
(whom  she  usunlly  called  by  the  agreeable  name  of 
the  church  party)  became  the  distinguished  objects 
of  the  royal  favor."  Godol[Ain,  who  was  the  same 
sort  of  Tory  as  his  friend  and  family  ally,  Marlbor- 
ongh,  was  intrusted  with  the  sole  management  of 
the  finances,  with  the  title  of  lord  hi^  treasurer, 
and  he  became  in  reality  prime  minister  and  arbiter 
of  all  things  in  the  conncti,  aa  MarUMirough  was  of 
those  in  the  field.  » And  I  am  firmly  persuaded," 
continnea  the  dncbeas,  "that,  notvrithstnnding  her 
majesty's  extraordinary  afTection  for  me,  and  the 
entire  devotion  which  my  Lord  Marlborough  and 
my  Lord  Godolphin  had  for  many  years  showed  to 
her  service,  they  would  not  have  had  so  great  a 
share  of  her  favor  and  confidence,  if  they  had  not 
been  reckoned  in  the  nnmber  of  the  Toriea."'  Lord 

*  LoidSpMwn',  tbahariMiidof  HwlboiMigb'SNaeBddrailitaT.wu. 
■a  the  MBdar  will  ninvBiber,  tha  ton  and  hair  of  SnndBTluid.  On  the 
11th  of  March  the  uld  politician  wroM  from  Althorp  to  the  Marl- 
bonufb*)  Hpreniof  hia  confidence  in  Anne'a  (oveninent.  "  I  have," 
Mja  ha,  "noBon  ambition  than K «oak  arn atona.  [Mvarwaa*«T7 
eovatoua,  and  I  ha*a  no  aplaen  afainn  anj  eraaUin  Uvinf,  bnl  tbiw 
that  I  think  would  hurt  tha  govaroment ;  bmI  I  hare  now  tha  aama 
nalooa  and  warm  concern  for  tha  qnaen,  that  job  hnra  aaen  in  me  for 
the  poor  kinf  tUat  ia  goiw." — Cext. 

■  Ab  AeoMiU  of  the  Condvet,  Ac— Bar  gnea  ndda :  "  Tba  trath 


Nottingham,  one  of  the  Tory  ehtefi^  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  he  waa  allowed  to  restore 
hia  dependent.  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  to  office,  in  the 
place  of  Seoretaiy  Vernon ;  Lord  Rochester,  the 
queen's  htrt-headed  uncle,  waa  continued  lord  lien- 
teoant  of  Ireland,  with  express  permission  to  be  ab- 
sent as  often  as  might  be  thought  fit  for  attending 
in  tha  English  council,  where,  with  his  old  temper 
unimproved,  he  aimed  at  absoluto  authority,  and 
brow'beat  oU  opposition  from  his  brother  counselors 
and  ministers.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  lord  president,  to  make 
room  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  the  merit 
of  not  being  a  Whig,  though  he  liad  no  pretension 
to  that  of  being  a  Tory.  The  Bari  of  Bradford,  a 
friend  or  dependent  of  Rochester,  waa  made  treas- 
urer of  the  household;  tite  controller*8  ataflT  waa 
transferred  fhnn  Lord  Wharton,  a  nesbtu  Whig, 
to  Sh:  Edvrard  Seymour;  the  Marquis  of  Norroaoby 
got  the  privy  seal ;  but  the  Earl  of  Jersey  retained 
his  post  as  chsmberlain.  Mr.  Howe,  who  had  per- 
sonally and  grossly  insulted  the  deceased  king,  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors,  wii» 
named  one  of  the  joint  paymasters  of  guards  and 
garrisons;  Sir  John  Levesoo  Oower  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster ;  Sir  Nathan 
Wright  remained  jo  the  situation  of  lord  keeper ; 
Mr.  Harconrt  was  made  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Northey, 
another  Tory,  attorney -gen  oral.  Most  of  the  sub- 
ordinate posts  were  also  filled  op  by  Tories.  The 
only  Whigs  left  io  tiie  oconpation  of  commanding 
poata  were,  the  Doke  of  Devonshire,  lord  high 
steward,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  eache- 
qoer.  The  names  of  the  great  Whig  leaders, 
Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford,  were  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  persons  directed  to  be  suramoaed  tu 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  privy  council.  The 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  mindful  of  his  former  obliga- 
tions to  tha  Whig  Shrewsbury,  prevailed  upon  the 
queen  to  offer  him  the  post  of  master  of  the  faorae ; 
but  the  duke,  who  was  absent  in  Italy,  declined  the 
appointment,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  was  nominHlly  a  Whig,  but  in 
reality  an  insignificant  nonentity.  The  queeo^a 
hnsband,  Prince  George,  appointed  a  conneil  to  met 
with  him,  or  for  him,  into  which  he  admitted  none 
but  Tories;'  Sir  George  Roobe,  distinguished  b}- 

ii,  thoagh  both  theaa  lordi  had  alwa^  the  rasi  iolereat  of  lha  MlioB  at 
baart,  iind  hod  given  praifi  of  thii  bj  their  eundnct  ia  their  aaianil 
aDiplojrmeDti  in  ihe  lata  raign.  they  bad  bean  adueatad  ia  the  pema- 
•ioD  that  the  higb-ebureh  party  were  tha  beat  frisDda  to  the  eoaatita- 
tion,  both  of  church  and  ataie ;  dot  were  th«y  perfectly  andeceind  bni 
bjr  eipericnce.  For  my  own  part,  1  had  not  tbe  laine  prepnaeewioaia. 
The  word  church  had  nerer  a  charm  for  me,  in  tha  mootbi  of  ihoae 
who  made  tbe  moat  noiia  with  it ;  for  I  could  not  peiceiva  tbu  ihay 
gKt»  tatj  other  diitinguiahing  proof  of  their  regard  for  the  thing  thau 
■  freqoent  a«a  of  the  word,  tike  a  apall  to  enchant  weak  mind* ;  and  a 
penecoting  leal  againat  diiaenteri,  and  agaiiiat  thoae  real  frianda  of 
the  church  who  woald  nut  admit  that  panecution  waa  agreaaUa  ta  it* 
doctrine.  And,  ai  to  itate  affkira,  man/  of  Iheae  churchmen  seamad  ti> 
Bia  to  have  no  fixed  principlea  at  alt,  hsTiug  andeavorad.  daring  ibu 
Uat  reign,  to  andermina  that  iBvy  govemmant  which  they  bad  con- 
tributed to  eatabliih.  !  waa  haartilf  aorrj,  therefore,  that,  for  the 
nke  of  anch  ehurobmen,  olhen  ahoild  be  Temored  from  their  emplnj- 
menta,  who  bad  been  firm  to  tha  principlea  of  the  Revolution,  and  whom 
1  thought  nneh  axm  likely  to  anppCHt  the  queen,  awl  promote  tbe  wel- 
tm  of  oar  ooantrj,  than  the  wmfheaM  politieiana  that  aiieotade^ 
them." 

1  Thidkl  Rsiaifci,  thu  "  iIm  l^iUtj  of  ntGh  a  omadl  wu  nawb 
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kii  iTAnion  to  every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of 
Vhi$,  became  vice-admiral  of  Eogland.  aod  presi- 
deal  of  the  commissioQ  for  managing  the  fleet,  dec. ; 
ud  anotber  member  of  the  lord-high-admiral^s  coun- 
cil was  Marlltoroagh's  brother,  George  Churchill, 
who  wu  Dot  merely  b  Tory,  but  a  downri^t  Joco- 
kite.  Rochester,  who  was  ^Bappointed  at  oot  being 
phced  It  the  head  of  the  treaniry,  and  who  could 
tobntB  no  difiennce  of  opiaioo,  iood  began  to 
qnml  with  Oodolplun ;  and  namerons  materialB 
eoDtributed  to  envenom  the  diipnte.    The  head  of 
the  high-choreh  parly  would  have  got  np  a  new 
perMcutioQ  of  disseoterB,  and  would  hare  driven 
tterj  man  that  was  not  a  declared  Tory  out  of  the 
coramiuion  of  the  peace :  Godolphio,  on  the  other 
buxi,  wu  bent  upon  pursuing  a  mild  aod  conciUa- 
lorj  eonroe,  and  he,  or  his  friends,  represented 
Bficbuter  is  a  firebrand.  Rochester,  moreover,  was 
■guoat  the  war,or,  at  the  moat,  would  have  embarked 
Ce;tuid  in  it  as  an  auxiliary ;  while  the  views  qf 
GoJolphia  were  identical  with  those  of  Marlborough, 
vlwoMifideotly  promised  himself  wealth  and  reuown 
from  the  contest.   The  two  Whig  dukes  of  Devoo- 
ibire  and  Somerset  voted  wiUi  GodolpUn,  and  the 
nt)ority  of  the  eoancil  decided  open  a  declatatioo 
of  WIT  sgsinst  France. 

Anne  had  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral, uDouncing  her  intention  to  maintain  the  alii- 
ucfls  concluded  by  the  late  King  William  ;  and  now 
■he  dopnted  Marlborough  to  HoUand,  aa  ambassador 
tnnordiaary.  The  lord-general  reached  the  Hague 
00  the  3Bth  of  March,  and  was  received  with  trana- 
pnta  of  joy.  His  reputation  stood  high,  though  he 
bul  Ksrcely  been  tried  aa  a  general ;  bis  favor  with, 
aod  tbsolnte  control  over,  her  Britannic  msjesty  by 
■aeut  (rf*  bis  wife,  were  generally  Itnowo  ;  and  he 
had  the  happiness  and  head  t^persnade  the  Dutch 
•nd  their  allies  that  be  coald  well  snpply  in  the  field 
As  iriaea  of  the  deeaased  William.  It  was  presently 
imngsd  with  the  beads  of  the  republic,  and  the 
woy  of  the  emperor,  tbat  war  shonld  be  declared 
mi  the  same  day  at  London,  tbe  Hagne,  and  Vienoe, 
ud  that  Marlborough  should  have  the  chief  corn- 
Band  of  the  allied  armiea — a  post  coveted  by  the 
aew  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
bj  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  1^  the  Archdnhe  Charles 
of  Austria.  On  hia  speedy  return  to  London,  it  was 
■Bade  apparent  that  either  Rochester  rouat  with- 
inw,  or  the  cabinet  be  distracted  by  incessant  jars. 
"The  gibberish  of  that  party,'*  says  her  grace  of 
^■rStorongh,  abont  non-resistance,  and  passive 
obedience^  and  hereditary  right,  I  conld  not  think 
U  fivebode  any  good  to  my  mutress,  whose  title 
(Med  opon  a  different  fonndation."  The  bead  of 
tbs  faigjh-charcb  par^  retired  to  the  conntry  in 
di^ost.  bMDg  die  first  of  the  Tory  leaders  <•  that 
deeorerad  a  deep  discontent  with  the  queen  and 
heridministration."  Toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
ber  majesty  was  •*  so  nnreasonabla  as  to  press  him 
10     to  Inland,  **  to  attend  the  aflbirs  of  that  king- 

^  m  H  WM  ft  mnr  oont,  whlA  omU  sot  to  aaihortwd  In  Mt 
^■^aiKlrf  yriiiwiiH ;  jM,  nalof  mptet  M  tha  qMm.Bopiib- 
'  mooa      Mdi  •(  it,  ud  the  alittctiaa tail  wmt  w—t  tojmd 


dom,  which  greatly  needed  hia  presence.'*  Rochester 
told  her,  with  great  insolence,  that  he  would  not  gu 
ioto  Ireland,  though  she  should  give  the  country  to 
him  and  his  son.  His  resignation  of  the  lord 
lieutenancy  followed,  and  he  was  so  angry,  that  he 
would  neither  go  to  court  nor  to  council ;  the  queen, 
after  some  time,  ordered  that  be  sboald  no  more  be 
sammoned.  *•  Perhaps,"  adds  the  canstic  narrator 
of  these  eventa,  "his  lordship's  unwillingness  to 
leave  England  might  proceed  from  bis  seal  for  the 
church,  and  from  his  fears  lest  it  should  be  beferayed 
in  his  absence  ;  but  it  was  generally  thought,  and  I 
believe  with  good  reason,  that  the  true  aource  of  his 
diasatisfaction  was  the  queen's  oot  malting  him  her 
sole  governor  and  director."  As  soon,  however,  ab 
Rochester  was  excluded  from  the  government,  all 
the  high-church  party  took  up  the  cry  that  he  was 
a  martyr  to  their  cHuae,  and  that  the  church  was  in 
danger.  This  party  was  ao  strong  in  parliament, 
that  the  Commons,  in  their  first  address,  inserted 
the  following  clause  : — "  Your  majesty  has  been  al- 
ways a  moat  illustrions  ornament  to  this  church,  and 
has  been  exposed  to  great  hazards  for  it,  and  there- 
fore we  promise  ourselves,  that,  in  your  majesty's 
reign,  we  ahall  see  it  perfectly  restored  to  ita  doe 
rights  and  privileges,  and  secured  in  the  same  to 
posterity,  which  is  only  to  be  done  by  divesting  those 
men  of  the  power,  who  have  shown  they  wnnt  not 
the  will,  to  destroy  it."  The  queen  bud  declared 
her  resolution  to  defend  and  maintain  the  church  as 
by  law  established  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
zealots,  who  wanted  the  power  of  persecuting  and 
the  exclusive  occupancy  of  all  places,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, as  well  as  eccleaiBstic.*  Alt  this  brewed  u 
storm,  which  soon  afterward  burst  forth.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  Commons  voted  her  maj- 
esty for  life  ,£700,000  a-year,  of  which  she  chose 
to  aasign  <£100,000  to  the  pablie  service;  the  war 
had  been  proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  May.  and  the 
requisite  measures  adopted  for  prosecuting  it  with 
vigor ;  the  oath  of  abjuring  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  taken  by  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and  tbe 
name  of  tbe  PnaceBS  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover, 
introduced  in  the  public  prayers,  as  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  throne ;  and  Marlborough,  on  the  IStli 
of  May,  had  departed  for  Holland,  on  the  frontiers 
of  which  country  military  operations  hnd  already 
commenced.  After  a  short  stay  at  tbe  Hague,  the 
rising  general  repaired  to  Nimeguea  to  assume  the 
command,  to  which  was  attached  the  enticing  salary 
of  ^10,000  a-year.  The  negotiations,  which  had 
been  going  on  in  Germany  among  the  minor  states, 
bad  indaced  tbe  House  of  Brunswick  to  send  10,000 
men  to  join  Marlborough ;  bad  woo  over  tbe  Elector 
of  Brandeabarg,  now  king  of  Prussia ;  bad  compelled 
the  princes  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Widfenbnttell  to  re- 
nounce tbeir  eonnectioD  with  the  King  of  Franca ; 
had  engaged  the  elector  palatine  in  the  grand  alli- 
ance; and  had  compelled  the  Duke  of  Bnvario,  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  and  other  little  potentates  who 

>  Aeconling  to  Uw  DncheN  nf  MarltMrmih  Utej  nutod  iha  qoaan 
"  t0  nMtmi  Toriaa  mi  high-eharehiMn  to  thtir  diviaa  riflua  ud 
pritUagaa,  or  poaantlar  all  tlw  eivU  oOoh  b  the  alata,  and  of  baiag 
tka  only  awn  abdad  to  ttttm  m  partiaia«Bt,-lD  Um  audnafm  of  all 
Whin  <wl  low-ehnnhBiaB." 
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httd  been  devoted  to  France,  to  remRiD  naatrnl  in 
the  great  struggle.  The  principal  nrmj  of  the  allies, 
under  the  tenipomry  command  of  the  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone  (Ginckel),  was  ssBembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleres,  to  cover  that  part  of  the  frontier  which  liea 
between  the  Rhino  and  the  Meuse ;  Cohoraoi  the 
^eat  engineer,  stood  with  10,000  men  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  to  secure  that  quarter;  Louis,  mar- 
grave  of  Baden,  was  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  thePrince 
of  Sanrbruck,  with  25,000  men,  Prussians,  Palatines, 
and  Dntch,  was  besieging  Kayserwerth,  a  place 
which  the  French  had  taken  in  the  last  war ;  and 
other  forces  were  moving  on  different  lines  to  coop- 
erate. On  the  other  band,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army  was  aflsembied  on  the  Meuse.  and  in 
the 'Strong  fintrasses  existing  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  tinder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bur* 
gundy  and  Marshal  Bnufflers;  Marshal  Tallard  was 
marching  with  13,000  men  to  ^e  relief  of  Knyser- 
wenh;  and  the  Count  Deiamotte  and  the  Spanish 
Marquis  of  Bedmar,  who  commanded  in  the  name 
of  Philip,  Itiog  of  Spain,  covered  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  first  blow 
was  struck,  while  Marlborough  was  employed,  in 
settling  a  plan  of  the  campaign  with  the  Dntch,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  allies,  by  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  being  joined  by  MHretinl 
Tallard,  made  a  snddeo  move  upon  Nimeguen, 
which  was  witbout  a  garrison,  and  almost  without 
artillery ;  bnt  the  burghers  were  active  and  brave, 
and  Athlone,  by  a  brilliant  march,  got  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  saved  the  place.  The  Dutch,  however, 
were  much  diseonoerted  by  the  narrow  risk  they 
bad  thus  ran  on  their  own  frontiers.  Different 
plana  of  operation  were  proposed  by  the  Various 
members  of  the  grand  alliance ;  and  Marlborough 
began  to  experience  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing a  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  to  a  heterogeneous 
coalition.  A^d  perhaps  at  tliat  moment  he  repented 
of  his  old  criticisms  upon  the  military  performances 
of  the  Iste  king,  feeling,  as  he  did,  the  same  diffi- 
culties which  had  so  often  impeded  the  career  of 
William.  It  was  nenr  the  end  of  June  before  he 
matured  bis  arrangements,  and  then  be  found  that 
the  Prince  of  Snarbruck,  Athlone,  and  the  other 
leading  generals  were  in  no  dispoaition  to  submit  to 
his  authority,  and  act  cordially  with  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  found  himself  checked  by  the  field 
deputies — obstinate  functionaries  whom  the  States- 
general  were  ■accnatomed  to  send  out  with  their 
armies,  and  wboi  nn  their  part,  were  bound  to  do 
nothing,  and  permit  nothing,  without  advising  with 
their  high  mighUnesses  at  the  Hague.  However, 
Kayserwerth  having  surrendered,  Marlborough  col- 
lected the  forces  which  had  been  engaged  in  that 
siege,  brought  up  the  English  from  Breda,  and, 
being  joined  by  other  bodies  of  the  allies,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  But  even  then 
he  waa  distracted  and  hampered  by  three  or  four 
pbins  of  operations,  each  of  which  had  its  advocates 
in  the  allied  camp.  Moreover,  when  he  hnd  over- 
come the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  waa 
about  to  do  something,  the  general  of  the  Hanoveri- 
ans anoouDced  that  his  men  could  not  march  with- 


out the  orders  of  Bothmar,  the  elector's  minister  at 
the  Hague.    He  sammoned  Bo^mar  to  the  camp, 
and,  after  losing  some  valaable  time,  removed  these 
obstacles.  But  the  Prussians  had  their  scruples  and 
difficulties  as  well  as  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  re- 
moval of  these  cost  more  time.    At  last,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  he  crossed  the  Waal,  and  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Duckenbourg,  a  country-soat  be- 
longing tn  the  Count  Schulenberg,  a  little  to  the 
southwest  of  Nimeguen.     On  the  16th  his  nrmy 
was  posted  at  Over-basselt,  with  the  Mouse  in  the 
rear,  and  the  French  in  front,  at  the  distance  of  two 
short  leagues.    On  the  SOtb  he  writes  Godolpbio, 
"  I  have  this  night  proposed  the  leaving  twenty 
squadrons  of  horse  and  eighteen  battalions  of  foot, 
to  intranefa  themselves  before  Niroegneo*  and  tn 
pass  the  Metise  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  or  to 
march  with  the  whole  toward  Cleves.  io  orier  to 
get  between  Venloo  and  the  French,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attack  them.   The  fear  the  Statea  have  of 
Nimeguen  and  the  passage  of  the  Rhiue  hinders  the 
advantage  of  having  the  superiority."   At  length  he 
removed  these  fears,  and  obtained  frpm  the  Suites- 
General  full  powers  to  execute  his  own  plan,  which 
was  offensive.   He  moved  forward,  en  masse,  on  th<4 
37th,  and  by  the  30th  had  his  advanced  posts  nenr 
Hamont    The  French,  meanwhile,  had  suddenly 
decamped  by  night,  and  were  now  making  forcpd 
marches  in  the  direction  of  Peer  and  Bray.  He 
expected  a  battle ;  but  the  French  would  not  risk  an 
attack,  though  one  or  two  small  fortresses  were  as- 
saulted and  carried  under  their  eyes.  On  the  Slst, 
Marlborough  was  twelve  hours  on  horseback,  recon- 
noitering  the  grouDd  and  aacertnining  the  French  line 
of  march.  Although  Tallard  had  come  up  with  fresh 
forces,  the  French  continued  to  edge  off  toward  the 
Demer.   Marlborou^'s  object  was  to  throw  him- 
self between  them  and  that  little  river,  end  to  give 
them  battle  on  some  exposed  heaths;  but,  either 
through  the  slowness  of  his  troops,  or  the  indecisruo 
of  the  Dutch  field  deputies,  be  failed  in  this  at- 
tempt; and  though  during  two  days  he  waa  inarch- 
ing on  a  parallel  line  with  the  French,  and  at  times 
near  enough  to  them  to  open  a  cannonade,  he  could 
neither  intercept  their  retreat  nor  do  them  any  con- 
sidorabte  mischief.    The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  how- 
ever, quitted  the  army  to  avoid  the  dishonor  of 
witnessing  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Mouse ;  Venloo  was  invested  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  S3d  ;  on 
the  29th  Ruremond  and  Stevenswaert  were  invest- 
ed, and  both  placea  were  taken  by  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber.  While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  the 
army  of  the  empire,  under  the  command  of  Joseph, 
the  young  king  of  the  Romans,  had  reduced  Lan- 
dau, and  threatened  the  whole  of  Alsace.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  loss  the  French  were  obliged  to 
weaken  their  main  body,  and  to  leave  exposed  the 
important  city  of  Liege.    Marlborough  instantly 
moved  upon  that  place,  opened  bis  batteriee  on  the 
20th  of  October,  and  compelled  the  French  garrison 
to  surrender  on  the  29th.    By  this  important  cap- 
ture the  Dutch  frontier  was  secured,  and  the  naviga- 
tion  of  the  Mouse  was  wholly  free. 
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Flam  or  LutVAO,  with  it*  FoKTincATioiiB.  Front  k  Frlol  Id  Um  Kini'ii  Lltim7,  Briilih  Muteum. 


With  these  operattoos  the  campaign  ended:  the 
Freucb  retired  within  their  lines,  and  Mnrlborough, 
liter  distriboting  his  troops  in  winter-quarters,  be- 
no  his  joomej  homeward.  As  he  was  descending 
the  Mease  to  a  barge  with  the  Dutch  deputies,  Co- 
hone  being  before  him  in  a  larger  and  swifter  boat, 
he  WM  surprised  by  a  French  partisan  from  Guel- 
der, who,  with  thirty-five  men,  seized  the  tow-rope, 
hialed  in  the  boat,  and  made  all  in  it  prisoners. 
The  object  of  the  party,  however,  seems  to  have 
bees  mere  pluoder,  for,  afler  pillaging  the  boat  and 
the  passengers,  they  let  them  go,  on  the  production 
of  falsa  or  forged  French  passports,  which  it  is  not 
Hely  that  any  of  the  marauders  could  read  or  cared 
ioT.  On  reachtDg  the  Hague,  Marlborough  was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  joy,  for  the  news  of  his 
capture' had  preceded  bia  urrivul.  Till  they  saw 
me,"  be  writes  to  his  wife,  "they  thought  me  a 
prisoDer  in  France ;  so  that  I  was  not  ashore  one 
miouie  before  I  had  great  crowds  of  the  common 
people,  some  endeavoring  to  take  me  by  the  hand, 
«nd  til  crying  out  'Weltome!'"  In  London  he 
receired  with  almost  equal  applause,  notwith- 
^diog  some  severe  criticisms  which  bad  been  cir- 
CDlaied  on  fais  campaign.  His  exploits,  however, 
"ere  set  off  by  the  faitures  of  other  officers  in  other 
purlers.  The  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Cadiz  had 
formed  by  the  late  King  William,  and  since 
promoted  by  Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  The 
EipeditioD,  after  being  long  delayed,  was  at  last  got 
to  Kb;  and  DO  the  12th  of  August,  Sir  George 
Rooke  sod  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  fleet  of 
tifiv  Bail  nod  a  land  force  of  13,000  men,  came  to 
■arbor  in  Cadiz  Bay.  The  Spanish  governor  was 
ummoned  to  sarrender  to  the  allies  of  the  rightful 
^ereign  of  Spaio  ;  but  he  refused,  nod  then  Rooke 


and  Ormond,  like  all  sea  and  land  officers  in  a  sim- 
ilar situation,  quarreled  as  to  what  was  to  be  doni* 
next.  The  general  wanted  to*  make  an  attack  upon 
the  Isia  de  Leon,  but  the  admiral  thought  this  too 
dangerous.  The  usual  and  mischievous  recoui'ae 
was  bad  to  a  council  of  war:  the  majority  sided 
with  Rooke;  and,  while  they  were  debating,  the 
Spaniards  all  along  the  conet  removed  their  prop- 
erty into  the  interior,  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
landing-places.  Ormond  threw  some  troops  on 
shore  at  Port  St.  Mary's;  but  they  were  too  weak 
to  do  any  thing  beyond  plundering  the  wine  stores; 
they  grew  drunk  and  lost  all  discipline,  and  when 
they  were  hastily  refimbarked  they  were  followed 
by  the  contempt  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  the 
hatred  of  the  plundered  peasantry.  After  this  mia* 
emble  failure,  Rooke  and  Ormond,  stilt  quarreling 
with  one  another,  made  for  Vigo,  where  a  rich  con- 
voy of  plate  ships  from  the  New  World  had  sought 
a  refuge.  The  prize  was  enticing;  and  English 
sailors  were  always  ready  lo  do  desperate  deeds 
when  Spanish  galleons  were  in  sight.  But,  during 
the  time  which  had  been  worse  than  thrown  away 
in  Cadiz  Bay,  the  Spaniards  at  Vigo  had  time  to 
fortify  that  harbor.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  how- 
ever, landed  about  2000  men.  who  carried  by  assault 
a  tremendous  battery  which  had  been  erected  at  the 
moutb  of  the  harbor;  and  Admiral  Hopsoo  forced  a 
great  bomb,  and  led  up  the  port.  Hopson  was  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  all  the  fleet,  who  had  to  suBtain  a 
terrible  fire  from  the  Spanish  ships  and  from  othei- 
batteries  that  had  not  been  carried  by  the  land 
troops.  After  a  stout  reBistance  the  Spaniards  re- 
moved part  of  the  rich  cargoes,  and  then  set  fire  lo 
their  ships.  It  was  calculated  that  eight  ships  of 
war  and  aix  galleons,  and  fourteen  millions  of  pieces 
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uf  eight,  or  property  to  that  trIuo  in  toercbandiae 
nnd  plntOi  were  barned  or  sunk ;  but  the  Eogliah 
nod  Dutch  sacceeded  in  briugiog  off  ten  taea-tif- 
war,  several  galleoM,  and  tpveo  niilUoot  of  pieces 
uf  eight.  'With  then  prises  Sir  Oeoi!|[e  Rooke  re- 
turned home  io  a  sort  of  triumpht  boasting  that 
Cadiz  might  have  been  takeo,  and  other  iocalcubble 
iidvantageB  obtnined,  if  Orraond  bad  done  his  du^. 
Od  the  other  haod,  Ormood  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  Rookei  and  seemed  iDcUoed  to  provoke  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.^ 

A  new  parliament  had  assembled  on  the  20th  of 
October,  and  now  the  Tories  were  found  to  have  a 
mnjority  powerful  enough  to  carry  every  thing  be- 
fore it.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  known  Tory 
predilection  of  the  new  sorereiga,  the  discourage- 
moot  of  the  Whiga  at  the  death  of  William,  aod  the 
fxertiona  of  the  favored  par^  throughout  the  coun- 
try. (^The  queen,"  says  Burnet,  "did  not  openly 
interpose  in  Uie  elections;  but  her  inclinatioo  to  the 
Toriea  appeared  plainly,  and  all  people  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  wished  they  might  be  the  majority : 
rhis  wrought  on  the  inconstancy  and  servili^  that  ia 
natural  to  rauttitudea;  and  the  conceit,  which  had 
been  infused  and  propagated  with  much  industry, 
that  the  Whigs  had  charged  the  nation  with  great 
tnxea,  of  which  a  large  share  had  been  devoured  by 
rhemselves,  had  so  far  turned  the  tide  that  the  To- 
ries in  the  House  of  Commons  were  at  least  double 
the  number  of  the  Whigs.  They  met,  full  of  fury 
(igHinst  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  against 
those  who  had  been  employed  by  him>"  Harley 
was  again  chosen  speaker.  Anne,  in  her  opening 
speech,  spoke  in  the  highest  high-church  and  Tory 
tone.  Id  their  address  the  Commons  praised  her 
as  the  champion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  having,  by  her  majesty's  arms  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  "aigoaUy  retrieved  the 
ancient  honor  and  glory  of  the  English  nation." 
"  The  word  retriered,"  aays  Barnet,  "  implying  that 
the  honor  of  the  kingdom  was  formerly  lost,  all  that 
had  a  just  regard  to  the  king's  memory  opposed  it: 
he  had  carried  the  honor  of  the  nation  farther  than 
had  been  done  in  any  reign  before  his;  to  him 
they  owed  their  preservation,  their  safety,  and  even 
the  queen's  being  on  the  throne;  he  had  designed 
aod  formed  that  great  confederacy  at  the  head  of 
which  she  was  now  set.  [Aod  the  bishop  might 
have  added*  ttiat  he  had  trained  aod  fiirmed  the 
troope  who  are  now  about  to  give  g^ry  to  the  reigo 
of  the  loccessor.  who  hated  and  maligned  his  mem' 
ory.]*  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  now  said  that 
during  his  reign  things  had  been  conducted  by  stran- 
gers, and  trusted  to  diem,  and  that  a  vast  treasure 

*  BntBet.— KoBwr  ODks.— Gozt,  Lifa  ofMirlboiMib. 

■  I.ord  Bcdingbnka  nya,  "What  I  ivmmbar  to  hmvn  beard  tba 
Dnka  of  Mulboroogh  ny,  befon  tie  went  to  uka  on  him  ih«  Mwmaiid 
of  the  armj  In  tha  Law  Coantrie*,  in  1T03,  prarad  true.  Tba  Fraitoh 
miamtkoiiad  wiwit  if  thajr  made  tba  aana  oonpuiaon  faetwaan 
ihair  trtiopa  ud  thaa  of  tkair  anaodaa  aa  tliajr  had  aada  In  praeadatii 
nan.  7i«K  thai  M  it»n  opfW4  to  tktm  in  tkt  lail  wm  raw,/»r 
tkt  Mott  pari,  wAm  it  ttgan,  Mc  BriiUk  parficulmlf  ;  but  tiUy  hud  bttn 
iiuipliiitd,  }f  I  MOjr  My  lo,  if  thtir  4*f*att,  7%#y  mtr*  grown  to  ht 
Mftfaa  at  tkt  ptaet  Rfnatek;  and,  thongb  maaj  had  bacn  diiband- 
i4,  jet  tbaj  bad  baen  diahanded  latalj;  v  that  avaa  thaaa  wan  eaail; 
fimned  uww,  aad  tba  apirit  that  had  bean  laiied  eontiDaMl  hi  all."— 
SktlAof  tkt  Statw  tf  Emf  U  LtttVM  m  Ut  Stadg  amdUf^f  Hittarg. 


had  been  spent  in  unprojUahle  campaigns  in  Flan- 
ders. The  Partition  TreaQr,  and  every  thing  else 
with  which  the  fbriner  reign  could  ba  loaded,  wbb 
brought  into  the  account."  After  a  debate  in  which 
Marlborough  was  praised  at  William's  coat,"  the 
Whig  amendment  for  subatitoting  the  word  main- 
tained" for  ••retrieved"  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority,  all  that  had  favor  at  court,  or  that  hoped 
for  any,  joining  in  the  cry  against  the  deceased  king. 

Controverted  elections,"  adds  the  Whig  historian, 
"  were  all  judged  in  favor  of  the  Tories,  with  such 
a  barefaced  partiality  that  it  Ahowbd  the  party  wns 
resolved  on  every  thing  that  might  serve  their 
ends."  In  all  this  the  Tories  were  doing  little 
more  than  had  been  done  by  their  opponents,  wheo 
they  had  the  aaceodeocy ;  but  presently  they  pro- 
ceeded to  undo  the  best  deed  that  the  Whigs  had 
ever  performed  for  the  nation  and  humanity — to 
take  a  king  step  backward  toward  the  theoiy  and 
practice  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  They 
brought  in  the  femooa  '•Occaaional  Conformity 
Bill,"  the  professed  object  of  which  was  tn  prevent 
hypocrisy  in  religion  and  danger  to  the  chnrch,  but 
the  real  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Tolera- 
tion Act.  By  this  bill,  all  those  who  took  the  sacra- 
ment aod  test  as  qualifications  fur  office,  and  did 
after  that  go  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  or  any 
meeting  for  religious  worship,  not  according  to  the 
liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  were 
to  be  disabled  from  holding  their  employments,  puD- 
isbed  with  heavy  and  increasing  fines,  dec. :  and. 
whereas  the  Test  Act  only  included  the  magistratea 
and  corporations,  this  new  act  was  to  embrace  all 
the  inferior  officers  or  freemen  having  a  right  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament,  &c>  "  The  pream- 
ble of  this  bill,"  saya  Burnet,  aaierted  loleratioD, 
nnd  condemoed  all  persecution  for  conscience  sake 
in  a  high  strain.  Some  thought  the  bill  waa  of  no 
consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should  pan  into  a  law, 
it  would  be  of  no  effect;  or  that  the  occasional  con- 
formists would  become  constant  ones ;  others  thought 
that  it  waa  such  a  breaking  in  upon  toleration  aa 
would  undermine  it,  and  that  it  would  have  a  great 
effect  00  corporations;  as,  indeed,  the  intent  of  it 
was  believed  to  be  the  modeling  elections,' and  by 
consequence  the  House  of  Commons.  On  behalf 
of  Uie  bill,  it  was  said  the  design  of  the  Test  Act 
wns,  that  alt  in  office  should  continue  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  that  coming  only  once  to 
the  aacratneot  for  an  offioe,  and  going  afterward  to 
the  meetings  of  dissenters,  was  both  an  eluding  &a 
intent  of  the  law  and  a  pro&nation  of  the  aaera- 
ment ....  Thoae  who  were  against  the  bill  said 
the  nation  had  been  quiet  ever  since  the  toleration ; 
the  dissenters  had  lost  more  ground  and  streugth 
by  it  than  the  chnrch  :  the  nation  was  now  engaged 
in  a  great  war;  it  seemed,  therefore,  unreasonable 
to  raise  animosities  at  home  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, end  to  encourage  a  tribe  of  informers,  who 
were  the  worst  sort  of  men :  the  fines  were  ex- 
cessive, higher  than  any  laid  on  papists  by  law ; 
and,  since  no  limitation  of  time  nor  concurrence  of 
witnesses  was  prorided  for  in  the  bill,  men  would 
be  forever  exposed  to  the  malice  of  a  bold  swearer 
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or  wkksd  MrTaDt-"  Neither  Bnroet  dot  wiser 
oro  tliBD  he  nw  the  impropriety  of  the  Test  Act 
itwlf,  tod  the  moDStrous  mixtare  of  folly  and  im- 
(rietf  Uitt  hj  ID  fbrciog  the  great  religieus  mystery 
upoD  those  who  doubted  or  disbelieved  the  virtue  of 
ibe  lyraboL  He  coDtiDaes~<>  It  was  moved,  thst 
lince  the  greateet  danger  of  al)  was  from  atheists 
ind  pq)ista,  diat  al)  such  as  received  the  sacrameat 
for  to  office  shonU  be  obliged  to  receive  it  three 
titoM  a-jeir,  which  all  were  1^  law  reqaired  to  do ; 
ud  to  keep  their  pariah  ehurefa  at  least  one  SnncUy 
k  nooth;  bnt  this  wai  not  admitted.  All  who 
piBtded  for  the  bill  did  in  wrds  declare  for  the 
cosliBauce  of  the  toleration,  yet  the  sharpness 
widi  wfaicfa  they  treated  the  dtssenters  io  all  their 
ipewhes  showed  as  if  they  deaigaed  their  extirpa- 
tns." 

The  bin  was  carried  in  the  CoromoDs  by  a  great 
nnjority;  bat  io  the  Upper  Honse  strong  objections 
were  taken  to  the  high  penalties  imposed  in  it;  some 
oftbe  lords  remembered  the  evil  practices  of  in- 
rannen  in  Ae  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  would  not 
coosent  to  the  reviving  such  iofamous  methods;" 
nd  all  of  tbam  betioved  that  the  chief  deiign  of  the 
bin  WIS  to  throw  tdl  the  eorporatiotia  of  the  kingdom 
ioto  the  hands  of  tlie  Tory  and  high-chorch  party. 
The  4|aeeB  had  the  matter  at  heart — made  her  haa- 
bud  rate  for  the  bUl,  altfaoflgfa  thii  royal  Dane  was 
biimetf  one  of  the  occauonal  conformists,  having 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  Anglican  church  to 
qnslify  him  for  the  office  of  lord -high-admiral,  and 
m  keeping  a  Lutheran  chapel  and  Lathentn  chap- 
Uias.  The  whole  strength  of  the  court  was  exerted ; 
bat  itiU  the  majority  of  the  lords  remained  steady 
tp  their  pnrpoee  of  throwing  out  or  greatly  modifying 
(he  bin.  Most  (rf*  the  bishops  agreed  with  the  secular 
peen  apon  thia  ptriot,  thoagb  upon  different  views. 
Tbe  Upper  Honaa,  however,  was  ready  to  consent 
thu  iQch  persons  as  went  to  meetings  and  cooven- 
uclei  after  they  bad  received  the  sacTameot  shonld 
be  diabled  from  holding  any  emjrioymenta,  and  bo 
feed  £S0.  "Many,**  aays  Burnet,  »went  into  this, 
Moa^  d<y  were  agmiut  every  part  of  &e  bill,  be- 
oose  they  thought  this  the  most  plausible  way  of 
Iwing  it;  since  the  House  of  Commons  bad  of  late 
let  it  ap  for  a  maxim  that  the  Lords  could  not  alter 
[be  Goes  that  they  should  fix  in  a  bill,  this  being 
mrddtiog  with  money,  which  they  thought  was  so 
pecnlitr  to  them,  that  they  would  not  let  the  Lords, 
ID  toy  pretense,  break  in  upon  it."  'When  tbe 
l-Dwer  Honse  started  this  objection,  the  Lords 
■Diide  B  search  ioto  all  the  rolls  of  the  clerk  of  the 
pvfitoieot's  office  from  the  middle  of  King  Henry 
VII.'s  reign ;  and  they  found,  by  oumerona  prece- 
Hestt,  that  in  some  bills  the  Lords  bad  set  the  fines, 
tai  in  oUier  bills  had  altered  them*  and  changed 
tbe  mes  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  Lords 
•rdered  thia  report  to  be  entered  upon  thehr  hooka: 
The  Commons,  without  entering  upon  the  discus- 
•ioD.  resolved  to  maintain  their  point — that  is,  their 
■iriliiDid  bill  in  all  its  rigor.  The  Lords  proceeded 
to  make  other  alterntions,  introducing  clauses  that 
proof  should  be  made  by  two  witnesses,  that  the 
•ecBsattoo  and  information  about  attending  conven- 


ticles, dec.,  should  be  given  in  within  ten  days,  and 
that  tbe  prosecution  should  commence  within  three 
months  after  the  fact.  The  Commons,  it  appears 
agreed  to  these  modifications;  bnt  still  they  stuck 
to  their  high  penalties  and  their  exclusive  right  of 
fining  the  subject.  The  thing,"  says  Burnet, 
"depended  long  between  tbe  two  Houses;  both 
sides  took  pains  to  bring  np  the  lords  that  would 
vote  with  them ;  so  that  there  were  above  -a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  lords  in  tbe  House,  the  greatest 
Riiin&«r  tluU  had  ever  been  together. ....  After  some 
conferencea,  wherein  each  Honie  had  yielded  some 
smaller  differences  to  the  other,  it  came  to  a  f^e 
conference  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  which  waa  tbe 
most  crowded  upon  that  occasion  that  had  ever  been 
known,  so  much  weight  was  laid  on  this  matter  on 
both  sides.  When  the  lords  retired,  and  it  came 
to  the  final  vote  of  adhering,  the  Lords  were  so 
equally  divided,  that,  in  three  questions  put  on  dif- 
ferent bead&i  the  adhering  was  carried  but  by  one 
voice  in  every  one  of  them;  and  it  was  a  different 
person  that  gave  it  in  all  tbe  three  divisions.  The 
Commons  likewise  adhered — so  the  bill  was  lost. 
This  bill  seemed  to  favor  tbe  interests  of  tbe 
church,  so  hot  men  were  for  it:  and  tbe  greater 
number  of  the  bishops  being  against  it,  Uiey  were 
censored  as  cold  and  alack  io  tbe  concerns  of  tbe 
church — a  reproach  that  all  moderate  meo  most 
expect,  when  they  oppose  Solent  motions.  A  great 
part  of  this  fell  on  myself ;  for  I  bore  a  large  share 
in  the  debates,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  at 
the  free  conference.  Angry  men  took  occasion 
from  hence  to  charge  the  bishops  as  enemies  to  the 
church,  and  betrayers  of  its  interests,  becsuse  we 
would  not  run  blindfold  into  the  passions  and  designs 
of  ill-tempered  men." 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  bill  against  * 
dissenters  was  first  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Bromley  and  by  the  fomed  St.  John, 
who  had  himself  been  brought  up  a  diasenter,  bnt 
who,  having  oo  religioo  at  all,  was  willing  to  adopt 
even  a  scheme  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion if  it  fovored  the  views  of  the  Tory  party  with 
which  he  had  engaged.  HarNmroogh  threw  all  his 
weight  into  the  scale  of  intolerance,  speaking,  and 
voting,  and  doing  all  that  in  him  lay,  to  revive  the 
security  of  the  penal  statutes  against  Non-conform- 
ists.^ By  pursuing  this  course  he  gratified  the  To- 
ries, who  then  formed  the  majority  in  tbe  Commons, 
and  he  pleased  the  queen,  who  always  entertnined 
the  highest  of  high-cburch  notions.  If  the  case  had 
been  reversed — if  her  majes^  had  been  the  warm 
friend  of  toleration,  and  the  majori^  a  conststeot 
Whig  one.  the  rising  captain  doubtless  would  have 
stood  forward  as  the  champioo  of  religious  liberty. 
We  shall  never  go  far  wrong  in  atb-ibuting  base  and 
selfish  motives  to  this  renowned  hero,  whose  whole 
lifo  waa  one  continued  comment  on  &e  text— Help 
yonnelf.  Upon  bis  return  he  had  received  tbe  votes 
of  thanka  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Both  BCarl- 

1  Th«  katbor  «f  a  vtelmt  pampUot  entitled  "  TIm  Cut  oT  Tulmti«B 
R«cosiiiieti,''wh«wucMa<)irtb«  handndi  tbU  wm  feediiistlM  |m« 
wilb  n^dieticnu  npcn  all  loleniioti,  dadicated  hia  pacioiia  prodoctiaa 
to  Marlborongtu 
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borough  and  bis  countess  affected  to  TRiee  some  deli- 
cate scruples  touchiog  such  an  elevation  i  but  the 
qneen  ioaisted  upon  the  lord-general>  being  made  a 
duke,  and  a  duke  he  was  made  accordinglj  on  the 
14tfa  of  December;  and  aa  his  property  was  con- 
sidered inaufTicient  to  raaiutaia  that  dignity,  Anne 
Bent  a  mesBBge  to  the  House  of  Commons,  iotiinat- 
iog  the  creatiou,  and  statiog  that,  with  the  title,  she 
had  conferred  upon  Marlborough  ^£5000  per  annum 
for  her  own  life ;  and,  in  conclusion,  she  requested 
the  House  to  devise  a  proper  mode  for  seltliog  the 
said  grant  on  himself  and  his  successors.  This 
seemed  paying  high  for  the  capture  of  a  few  towns, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Liegs.  were  ooly  third 
or  fourth-rate  places ;  and  tilts  was  all  that  Marl- 
borough bad  done  as  yet.  Both  the  court  and  the 
general,  however,  were  apparently  snrprised  as  much 
as  they  were  vexed  by  no  instant  appearance  of  op- 
position in  the  House.  lueinuations  were  thrown  out 
there  that  Marlborough  aijd  his  wife  were  making  a 
monopoly  of  the  royal  favor  and  bounty.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave  said  he  had  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  duke's  services,  but  that  he  must  insist  they  had 
already  been  well  rewarded  with  profitable  employ- 
ment conferred  on  himself  and  family.  The  outcry 
was  so  loud  that  Anne,  with  the  advice  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  his  countess,  withdrew  her  application. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Commons  from 
presenting  a  strong  remonstrance,  in  which,  while 
criticising  the  proposed  grant,  they  reflected  harshly 
upon  the  memory  of  King  William,  and  his  profusion 
to  favorites.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Tories  that  did 
nil  this;  and  by  so  doing  they  began  to  lose  Marl- 
borough, whom  we  shall  soon  find  converted  into 
their  bitterest  enemy.  His  proud  wife  would,  of 
course,  never  allow  the  existence  of  such  base  and 
*perso[inl  motives;  and  she  takes  care  to  inform  us 
that  she  had  always  eotertflined  a  strong  partiality 
to  the  more  liberal  party,  and  that  she  began  very 
early  to  incline  the  queen  to  the  Wbiga.  "  Nor," 
says  she,  stilt  boasting  of  her  high  disintemstedness, 
"had  I  any  motive  of  private  interest  to  bias  me  to 
the  Whigs.  Every  body  must  see,  that,  had  I  con- 
sulted that  oracle  ^abbut  the  choice  of  a  party,  it 
would  certainly  have  dirocted  me  to  go  with  the 
stream  of  my  mistress's  inclination  and  prejudices. 
This  woaid  have  been  the  surest  way  to  secure  niy 
lavor  with  her.  Nor  had  I  any  particular  obliga- 
tions to  the  Whigs  that  should  bend  me  to  their 
side  rather  thau  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  treated  me  very  hardly,  and  I  had  reason 
to  look  upon  them  as  my  personal  enemies,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  saw  the  Tories  ready  to  compli- 
ment me,  and  to  pay  me  court.  Even  the  pride  of 
my  Lord  Rochester  condescended  to  write  me  a 
very  fine  piece."*  Facts  which  will  be  presently 
produced  will  better  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Marlbor- 
ough conversion  to  Wbiggism.  The  queeo  styled 
the  conduct  of  the  Commons  •'maftctoKs;"  and,  on 
the  very  day  their  remonstrance  was  presented  to 
her,  she  desired  Marlborough  to  accept  of  <£3000 
a-year  out  of  the  privy  purse.   •'This,"  said  the 

1  Aoooant  at      COndtiGt,  Aa 


quean,  ^cao  draw  no  envy,  for  nobody  need  know 
it."  The  Marlboroughs,  however,  with  at  least  as 
much  worldly  wisdom  as  high-miodedness,  declined 
this  uffer  of  what  inevitably  must  have  made  a  noise 

at  court.  ^ 

Anne,  it  is  said,  earnestly  desired  that  her  hus- 
band should  be  associated  with  her  on  the  throne ; 
but  this  being  deemed  unconstitutional,  her  next 
thought  was  to  secure  a  permanent  revenue  for 
him.  A  royal  message  intimated  this  wish  for  the 
settlement  of  a  further  provision  on  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  in  case  of  bis  surviving  her  majesty.' 
Mr.  Howe,  the  fiery  Tory,  who  had  been  so  vehe- 
ment against  the  grants  oX  the  late  king,  moved  for 
an  annual  allowance  of  a  hundrod  thousand  pounds. 

This,"  says  Burnet,  »  was  seconded  by  tliose  who 
knew  how  acceptable  the  motion  would  be  to  the 
queen,  though  it  was  the  double  of  what  any  queen 
in  England  ever  had  in  jointure."    But  while  the 
Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  carrying 
through  the  bill,  objections  were  taken  to  a  cinuse 
annexed  to  it,  intended  to  continue  his  highness  in 
the  offices  already  conferred  on  him,  by  exempting 
him  from  the  effect  of  that  part  of  the  last  Act  of 
Settlement,  by  which  foreigners  were  prohibited  to 
hold  oflices  of  state  on  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.    The  bill,  however,  with  this  clause 
in  it,  was  carried,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  But 
thera  it  encountered  a  sterner  opposition,  not  aris- 
ing BO  much  from  any  considerations  about  the 
prince  or  his  places,  as  from  a  resolution  previously 
adopted  by  their  Lordships  never  to  pass  any  money 
bill  to  which  any  clanse  was  tacked  that  was  for- 
eign to  the  body  of  the  bill.    A  secondary  objection 
WDB,  however,  made  to  the  wording  of  the  clause, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  all  other  foreigners 
already  naturalized  would  be  incapacitated  in  the 
next  reign.    Marlborough  fought  hard  for  the  royal 
Dane,  who  had,  in  fact,  been  little  better  thnn  n 
puppet  in  his  hands;  but  Marlborough's  son-in-law. 
Lord  Spencer,  roceutly  raised  to  the  House  of 
Peers  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, as  strongly  opposed  the  grant,  and  by  au 
doing  drew  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  his 
imperious  mother-in-law,  the  duchess.   *•  Great  op- 
position," says  Burnet,  •>  was  made ;  but  the  queen 
prassed  it  with  the  greatest  enrneatness  she  bad 
yet  shown  in  any  thing  whatsoever;  she  thought  it 
became  her,  as  a  good  .wife,  to  have  the  act  passed. 
.  .  .  The  court  managed  the  matter  so  dextrously 
that  the  bill  passed,  and  the  queen  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  those  who  opposed  it,  among  whom 
I  had  my  share."    The  question  was  decided,  how- 
ever, ooly  by  a  majority  of  one;  and  twenty-oight 
peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the  whole 
bill,  while  seven  others  protested  against  the  tacked 
clause.   This  oppositioo,  which  so  irritated  xhv 
queeo,  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  the 
Whigs ;  and  Burnet,  who  was  one  of  the  protest- 
ers, affirms  that  the  clause  was  introduced  by  some 

>  "  Ba  wmi  uDjr  jmh  alder  than  the  qncan,  utd  wu  troablMl  with 
H  utltmm,  that  wnty  jrear  btd  ill  effccU  on  hii  health — il  had  bronchi 
him  into  |twit  danger  thii  winlar— jet  lha  qoaen  thought  it  I 
her  to  pnmda  tat  all  evMa."— AanMf . 
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«f  tfae  Tories  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  only  lie- 
eiDM  they  believed  it  would  be  oppoied  by  those 
tffaail  wham  they  iotaoded  to  irritite  the  qneea. 
ItoB,  ia  one  of  her  extnTtgant  letters  to  the 
DnehMi  of  Marlborough,  attribatea  the  paaaiag  of 
tha  Un  Mriely  to  the  paina  taken  by  her  grace  and 
ber  faashaod.'   Another  bill,  which  oeeapied  and 
■gitated  this  seBsioo,  was  one 'm  favor  of  those  who 
fan}  not  takeo  the  oath  abjuring  the  Prince  of  Wales 
hj  the  day  named,  and  graQting  another  year  for 
reflection.    It  was  urged  on  one  side  that  the  whole 
Jiei^e  party  bad  now  come  entirely  into  the 
ipteen's  interest;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
maiotaiDed  that  the  Jacobites  were  still  correspond- 
io{  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains    that  French 
aguOt  were  constantly  coming  and  going,  and  rec- 
onmending  all  persons  to  take  the  abjuration  oath, 
Uiit  they  might  be  capable  of  employments  and 
•MIS  in  ib.B  HoDsea,  and,  in  the  end,  be  a  majority 
ia  parliaDiant  powerful  enough  to  repeal  the  oath 
inpssed  by  ibrce,  and,  with  il^  the  whole  of  the 
Act  of  Sacceaaion  or  Settlement  that  destined  the 
crown  to  llie  Hanover  line.    The  Tories  in  the 
Coamona  carried  their  point,  and  sent  up  this  bill 
«f  isdalgence  for  political  offeoders  to  the  Lords. 
Their  Lordships  added  seveml  clauses,  one  declaring 
it  high  treason  to  endeavor  to  change  the  succession 
lo  the  crown  as  fixed  by  law,  or  to  set  aside  the  Prio- 
csu  Sophia,  the  next  lawful  successor;  and  another 
(or  seo<liog  the  abjuration  oath  to  Ireland,  and 
obCgiog  all  there  to  take  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
A  had  been  taken  in  England.    To  the  surprise  of 
nost  people,  the  Tories  in  the  Commons  consented 
to  these  two  danses;  and,  in  the  end,  the  whole  of 
the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Lords,  was  agreed  to, 
bat  only  by  a  majorily  of  one.   Burnet,  who  eon- 
tiiBed  to  overralutt  such  fragile  aeearities  as  im- 
posed a«th>.  says — All  people  were  surprised  to 
BM  a  bill  that  was  begun  in  &vor  of  the  Jacobites 
tamed  ao  terribly  upon  them,  since  I7  it  we  had 
a  new  second  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
ibr  a  Protestant  successor." 

A.D,  1703.  The  clamor  against  the  former  reign 
■ad  its  Whig  ministers  was  still  kept  up.  A  com- 
outlee  of  the  House  of  Commons  prepared  a  long 
address  to  the  queen,  laying  the  whole  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  debt  at  the  door  of  the  Whigs. 
This  step  followed  a  report  made  by  a  commission 
appoioted  to  examine  the  state  of  the  public  ac- 
cottota,  ud  which  inculpated  Lord  Raoelagb,  pay- 
master of  the  army,  and  Lord  Halifiix,  auditor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  first  uf  these  lordst  whose 
RpgiatxHi  waa  none  of  the  best,  was  expelled  the 
Honae  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  ctnapelled  to  resign  his  place;  yet,  according 
to  Boraet,  he  appeared,  upon  all  this  inquiry,  to  be 
nnch  mora  iDDoeent  than  even  faia  friends  had  be- 
keved  him,  Awo  being  only  "  a  few  inconsiderable 
utielaa,  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  proved,  or 
half  proved,  against  him."  The  Tories  had  charg- 
ed him  wish  miUiou !   His  profitable  poat  waa  pres- 

*  LfVrr    tbc  mmn,  im  Haribacemh  Fapm,  u  gi?n  hf  Can. 
>  G^Mphia  Hd       llarikafMi(h  tainMif  wm  atill  obbucbsI  cor> 
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eutly  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  best  was  given 
to  Mr.  Howe.  Hali&x  was  a  member  of  the  Up- 
per Honaa,  and  the  majority  of  the  lorda  espoused 
his  caose,  and  viodieated  his  character  in  a  very 
decided  reaolndon.  Hereapon  the  Commons  de- 
nied the  competency  of  their  Lordships  to  interfere 
in  any  such  matter,  or  to  pass  any  vote  of  acquittal 
where  the  matter  charged  consisted  of  money,  &e. 
This  produced  another  violent  quarrel,  and  drove 
both  Houses  to  the  press  to  explain  their  several 
motives  and  conduct.  More  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued  if  the  queen  had  not  suddenly 
prorogued  parliament  on  the  37tfa  of  February. 
During  this  session  the  Lords  had  gained  a  great 
reputation  throughout  the  country  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Tory  House  uf  Commons.  To  strength- 
en their  party  in  the  Upper  House,  and  to  have  m 
clear  majority  there,  the  Toriea  induced  the  qneeo, 
soon  after  the  promgation,  to  create  four  of  the 
most  violent  members  of  the  Commons  peers.  Tha 
four  selected  Tories  were  Finch*  Leveson  Gower, 
Granville,  and  Seymour.  Harrey,  though  a  Whig, 
was  at  the  same  tama  made  a  baron  by  private  ia- 
vor.  « Great  raflacdons,"  says  Bum^  » were 
made  upon  these  promotions.  When  some  severe 
things  bad  been  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  opposition  that  they  met  with  from 
the  Lords,  it  waa  insinuated  there  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  men  of  merit  and  estate  to  make  a  clear 
majority  in  that  House.  This  was  an  open  decla- 
ration of  a  design  to  put  every  thing  in  the  hands 
and  power  of  that  party ;  it  waa  also  an  encroach- 
ment on  one  of  the  tenderest  points  of  the  prerog- 
ative to  make  motions  of  creating  pears  in  the  House 
of  Commons." 

During  the  ritting  of  parliament  a  eonvoeatioQ 
of  tha  clergy  had  continned  its  labors.  Like  the 
DBlional  parliament,  the  chorchmen  thus  assembled 
were  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Hoose ; 
and,  hke  tha  parliament  io  this  present  session, 
these  two  Houses  disagreed  and  qnarreled  with 
one  another.  The  churchmen  in  the  Lower  House 
wished  to  cast  some  refieotioos  00  the  preceding 
reign ;  but,  as  most  of  the  bishops  owed  ^elr  pro- 
motion to  William,  and  were  personally  pointed  at 
in  these  refiectioos,  they  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
cur. After  this,  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
sent  an  address  to  the  bishops  to  suggest  the^ex- 
pedieocy  of  putting  an  end  to  those  disputes  about 
privileges,  duh,  whidi  had  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  former  meetings.  The  prelates,  while 
making  some  concessions,  expressed  their  determi- 
nation of  supporting  their  own  authority.  Then 
the  Lower  House  wished  to  refer  tha  points. in 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  qneeo,  and  nf  those 
her  majesty  might  appoint.  Tha  bishops,  after 
making  the  due  loyal  professions,  said  that  ^e  rights 
which  the  coostitntion  of  the  church  had  vested  in 
them  were  trusts  which  they  were  to  convey  to 
their  successors  as  they  had  received  them  from 
their  predecessors ;  so  that  they  could  not  refer 
them  to  any  one.  Upon  this  the  inferior  clergy 
courted  the  favor  and  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  the  Tories  there  would 
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aot  eogaga  further  than  to  vote  that  they  woQld 
■taad  by  them  ia  all  their  jnat  rights.  -They  theo 
nnde  a  separate  application  to  the  qaeeo.  desiring 
her  protecUoQ,  as  if  thej  were  wuriag  with  papists 
or  Tatkt,  and  begging  her  viAjeaty  to  detennioe 
the  diapnta.  Noidwr  the  qoeeot  however,  nor  any 
of  her  miaisterB  for  her,  gare  any  aoswer  to  this 
applicRtioii  for  the  royal  interference.  By  this 
noisy  opposition  to  their  bishops  the  members  of 
the  Lower  House  of  CoDTocBtioo  had  incarred  the 
Bospicion  of  being  Preebytertana,  and  enemies  of 
subordiaation  and  of  the  whole  tiierarchy.  To  re- 
move these,  they  suddenly  voted  that  episcopacy 
was  of  divine  and  apostolical  right;  and,  haviog 
signed  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  they  carried  it  up 
to  the  bishops,  desiring  their  concurrence.  By  a 
statute  of  Henry  VHI/s  time,  bo  canon  or  consti- 
tntion  was  legal  without  the  royal  license  previously 
obtained,  and  a  pramumre  was  incurred  by  any 
attempt  to  malw  such  oonon  or  eonatitation.  The 
bishops  residred  not  to  entertun  the  proposition. 
Thereupon  the  cle^y  in  the  Lower  House,  who 
knew  and  could  pracUce  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  a 
merely  lay  assembly,  prayed  that  the  bishops  would 
enter  in  their  books  that  they  had  not  concurred 
in  that  definition  of  the  divine  and  apostolical  char- 
acter of  episcopacy,  &c.  This  maneuver  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  master-piece ;  if  the  bishops  agreed 
with  the  request,  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
gained  their  point — if  their  Lordships  refusedt  they 
could  throw  upon  them  the  suspicions  under  which 
they  had  themselves  labored,  and  tax  them  with 
being  secret  friends  of  presbytery !  But  the  pre- 
lates saw  through  the  device,  and  replied  that  ihey 
acqnieseed  in  that  declaration  about  the  rights  and 
character  of  eptsoopai^  which  was  already  in  the 
preface  to  die  book  of  ordin^ns ;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  go  Ibrthor  in  that  matter 
vrithont  a  royal  license.  The  convocation  ended 
with  the  prorogotbo  of  pariiameot ;  the  Lower  and 
the  Upper  House,  like  the  Commons  and  Lords, 
being  apparently  filed  in  opposition  and  animosity 
to  one  another.^  Hot  disputes  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  teachers  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
men.  Precisely  the  same  disposition  had  existed 
in  the  preceding  reign;  but,  for  various  reasons, 
the  chief  among  which  was  William's  firm  determi- 
nation to  take  part  with  neither,  the  two  church 
Actions  had  not  been  ^o  to  make  so  much  noise. 
But  now  Anne  warmly  fiivored  the  high-church 
party,  and  gave  importance  to  every  dispute  by  ea- 
tering  into  the  merits  of  it.   As  an  important  part 

>  Barnet.  Th«  Whig  biabop  contiBtm,  "  From  lltoM  ditpnict  tn 
ranvacuiiMi  dinNcma  nn  thnmgk  tba  wludc  body  at  the  clergr,  ud  to 
fix  then  Mw  mbu  «m  fcnnd  out :  Umj  wan  diMiuguiilMd  by  th« 
BUM  of  hiih  chmeU  and  low  diarcb.  All  Ihit  tmlad  tba  diMenten 
witb  tampar  ■nd  moderation,  ud  were  for  reiidioi  wwintly  at  tlwir 
eiirei,U]d  rurlbboriDgi  dili^ntlj  in  them  i  ibat  npTHMd  aual  afaiiMt 
the  I^ine«  of  Walei,  and  for  tbe  RaTolution  ;  tbat  wiibed  wall  to  tba 
pTHant  war,  and  to  tba  allianca  againit  France,  were  rapTeaeoted  u 
Mcnt  favorers  of  pnabyteij,  and  u  ill-affected  to  the  eharch,  and  were 
called  low-chnrchmen.  It  wai  aaid  that  the)'  ware  in  tha  chuich  onljr 
wbila  the  law  and  prefarmenta  were  on  it*  aida ;  bol  that  they  ware 
lewlytogiTe  itupaa  aoon  aa  thejr  law  a  proper  tinM  for  declaring  tham- 
aaWaa.  With  theaa  falaa  and  invidioqa  cbaneian  did  the  high  paitjr 
endeamr  lo  load  all  tboaa  who  MuMaDtbabraiight  into  tbeir  maaauraa 
and  deatgna." 


of  her  prerogative  and  right  divine,  Anne  assumed 
tbe  power  of  performing  miracles — that  is,  she  had 
revived  the  revolting  practice  of  touching  for  the 
scrofnla  or  king's  evil,  and  her  clergy  had  inserted 
in  the  litnrgy  and  prayer-book  an  office  to  be  used 
during  that  performance.'  Tbe  war  continaed  to 
rage  at  many  points  at  once,  and  both  by  sea  and 
hud. 

The  Doko  of  Savoy,  upon  seeing  the  sDccesses 
in  Italy  of  Prince  Eugene,  began  to  waver  in  his 
alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
absolutely  detached  himself  from  tbe  French,  and 
entered  into  the  grand  alliance  this  spring.  These 
defections  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
French  monarch;  who,  moreover,  was  distracted 
and  distressed  by  tbe  insurrection,  within  hie  own 
territories,  of  tbe  oppressed  Protestants  of  tbe 
Ceveones,  a  mountainous  country  bordering  on  tbe 
frontier  of  Catalonia.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
saw  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  this 
formidable  insurrection;  and  he  proposed  to  tha 
English  ministry  that  assistance  should  be  sent  to 
the  insurgents,  and  all  means  adopted  for  fomenting 
the  tronbles  in  the  Cevenoes.  This  was  the  good 
old  plan."  so  dear  to  Burleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  so  often  acted  upon  by  France  as  well  as  by 
England  and  other  nations.  Loois  had  repeatedly 
encouraged  insurrection  in  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor — he  was  at  this  very  moment  in  a  close 
correspondence  witb  tbe  oppressed  Protestants  ia 
Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  under  his  especial  pat- 
ronage the  Hungarians  were  now  organizing  a  moat 
tmportaQt  insurrection  against  the  emperor.  Yet 
Lord  Nottingham  and  the  other  partisans  of  passive 
obedience  strongly  opposed  Marlborough's  proposi- 
tion, simply  upon  the  gronnds  of  the  injustice  and 
the  impolicy  of  assisting  rebel  subjects  against  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  To  the  higher  view  of  the 
case,  which  exposes  the  iniquities  of  snch  an  inter- 
ference, these  men  were  never  capable  of  ascend- 
ing. Their  oppositiott  was,  however,  overruled  in 
the  cabinet ;  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
forwarded  to  the  Cevennes,  direct  communications 
were  established,  and  a  considerable  lM>dy  of  Louis's 
troops,  instead  of  being  marched  to  tbe  great  seat 
of  the  war  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept 
at  home  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  dangerous  in- 
surrection.  At  the  same  time  Inilliant  offers  were 

>  "  It  appaan  by  the  nawapapan  of  the  time,  that  on  the  lOth  of 
March,  1T14,  two  ha&dred  peraona  were  loacbed  by  Qnean  Ann*. 
Among  tbeaa  wai  Samaal  J<diiiaaa,  alWrwaid  tba  joatly  calabnted 
BHnal  writor.  Ha  waa  eent  liy  tba  advioa  of  Sir  John  Floyar,  ibea  a 
jAjRcian  at  LitchflaU  ;  and  BMuy  yaua  aAerwatd,  being  aafced  if  he 
remambarcd  Qoeeii  Aa&e,  nid  lie  had  a  emfnaed,  bat  anmehow  a  kind 
of  aulrmn  Teoollection,  of  a  lady  ia  diamondi,  and  a  long,  black  hooit. 
Tha  UonoraWa  Dainaa  Baningtoa  baa  pmerred  aa  aiMcdnte,  which 
he  heard  fVnn  an  old  nan  who  wai  wiueaa  in  ftoanaa  with  napeet  to 
thie  anppoeed  niiaonlotu  power  of  bealinr.  '  Be  bad,  by  hia  eTideaea, 
Used  the  time  of  a  fact,  by  Quean  Anne'a  ba'ing  been  at  Oifoid,  and 
tonehad  him,  while  a  ohild,  fur  tha  aril.  When  he  had  finiahed  hia 
evideiKM,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  aaking  bim  whether  he  waa  reallj 
cored  1  Upon  which  ha  asawered,  with  a  aignilleMt  aaile,  tbat  ho 
belieTed  himaalf  to  have  never  had  aay  eomplaint  that  deaemd  to  bo 
caBiiderad  aa  the  evil ;  but  that  hi*  parent*  were  pnor,  and  had  no 
jcction  to  the  bit  of  gold.'  Tbe  learned  and  honorable  writer  very 
properly  aLaervee  on  tfaia  occation, '  that  tbi*  |ri*oe  of  gold  which  waa 
given  to  thoaa  who  wan  loached,  areonnta  fat  the  great  leaort  upon 
thl*  oecaaian,  and  the  anppnaad  iftarwaid  ninraloaa  ooiaa.* "— Frf  g-c, 
Coiialia. 
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Bade  t«  the- Dake  of  Savoy,  who  might  have  wa- 
nnd ■gain;  $s,  at  the  clow  of  the  preceding  year, 
faitnu  bid  teemed  to  turn  agaioat  Piiace  Eageoet 
f bo  wxf  cooped  up  by  the  Duke  of  Veodome.  the 
paanl  to  wbom  Lonii  had  recently  iatruated  the 
w  in  dut  direction,  between  the  Seccbia  and  the 
OB  a  naiTow  strip  of  conaUry  exhansted  by  the 
pneadiog  operations.   And  on  the  Rhine  events 
hid  occurred,  after  Marlborough's  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year,  that  greatly  tended  to  revive  the 
ipirit  of  the  French.    The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
11  Uit  declared  openly  for  France,  had  surprised 
rio,  and  bad  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Freoch  oa  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
October,  wbeo  Marlboroogh  was  on  his  way  to 
wiaM^oarters,  Marshal  Villara  had  defeated  the 
H>^*e  of  Baden,  and  cleared  the  passages  lead- 
ing to  tbs  Black  Forest,  while  Marshal  TalJard,  on 
tbe  otber  band,  extended  his  force  along  the  Upper 
Bbioe  and  Moielle,  and  rednced  Treves  and  Traer- 
heh.   The  GermaDft  were  thus  prevented  from 
inAing  by  the  ledaetioa  of  Landan,  and  were 
bmiMd  in  at  StdhofiiBn,  in  as  bad  a  plight  as 
Prioca  Engene.    Loais  had  determined  to  open 
tbe  cBiDpaigD  of  the  present  year  with  the  utmost 
ngor,  and  a  migfatf  plan  had  been  conceived  for  the 
■Ber  deatmction  of  the  House  of  Austria.  While 
.ManhaJ  Villeroy  was  again  to  threaten  the  Butch 
fraDlier,  and  occupy  Marlborough  in  that  corner, 
tbe  troops  on  tbe  Upper  Rhine  were  to  march 
tbn«^  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  join  tbe 
Bwariaas;  from  beyond  tbe  Alps  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dootf  was  Id  opeo  hia  way  through  the  Tyrol ;  and 
dwie  two  armies,  noviog  in  different  directions, 
aad  fnored  in  tbe  very  heart  of  tbe  empire  by  tbe 
Elector  «f  Cologae,  as  well  as  by  the  Bavarians, 
■era  to  fiNrm  a  jnnctioa  between  tbe  Inn  and  the 
Ouobe,  were  to  call  upon  the  insnrgents  in  Uun- 
piy,  aad  then,  lUie  a  torrent  awelled,  were  to  roll 
00  to  Viaona.    In  accordance  with  this  grand  plan, 
Maraha)  Vilhrs  broke  up  from  his  cantonments  be- 
brtthe  winter  was  finished,  surprised  several  bodies 
of  Germaos  in  their  quarters,  and  on  the  9th  of 
Xarch,  eight  days  before  Marlboroogh  arrivbd  at 
tbe  Hague,  be  rednced  the  important  town  of  Kehl. 
Aad  aoon  af^r  this,  leaving  Tallard  to  keep  tbe 
Mu^Te  of  Baden  in  check  at  Stoifaoffen,  ViUars 
(track  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  descended 
uttf  Bavaria,  where  he  was  joined  bf  tbe  elector, 
*}»  bad  already  defeated  the  AnstriaoB,  driven 
tluiai  beyond  the  Ion  and  the  Danube  (tbos  leaving 
dear  tbe  proposed  point  of  junction),  and  taken 
Xfaborg  tad  Ration,  in  which  ioiperial  city  a 
^  was  assembled  to  prODOnnce  bis  forfeiture,  and 
ftt,  him  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.    Count  Styrum 
B»(ed,with  twenty  thousand  of  theemperor's  troops, 
to  free  the  Margrave  of  Baden  ;  but,  by  the'  advice 
*^  Vilhrs.  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  threw  himself  be- 
tween theae  two  impeiial  forces,  attacked  tbe  Count 
sev  Dooawert,  and  completely  routed  him.  Con- 
Lauiag  this  career  of  success,  the  French  and  Ba- 
nriaaa  took  Augsbarg,  and  lay  across  what  seemed 
u  (tpeo  road  to  the  old  walla  of  Vienna.    But  they 
■ere  not  cheered  by  any  sight  of  tbe  beads  <^ 


columns  which  the  Duke  of  Vendome  was  to  lead 
from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol ;  the  elector  and  tbe 
Freoch  general  disagreed,  and  Villars,  who  was 
wanted  to  kwk  after  the  inaoi|;eDt8  in  tbe  Cerennea, 
was  recalled ;  and  from  this  moment  the  grand 
scheme  tottered. 

It  was  the  17th  of  Marcb  ere  Mariborough  arrived 
in  the  Low  Countriep.  Death  bad  relieved  him 
from  tbe  jealousies  of  the  Prince  of  Saarbruck,  and 
of  the  Earl  of  Athlone;  and  he  found  himself  com- 
paratively without  a  rival.  By  his  advice,  the  Prus- 
sians had  been  acting  during  a  part  of  the  winter, 
as  welt  as  tbe  French,  and  they  bad  reduced,  in 
the  month  of  February,  tbe  fortress  of  Rheinberg^ 
whence  tbey  had  proceeded  to  blockade  Guekler, 
the  only  place  still  held  by  tbe  enemy  in  Spaaieb 
Guelderiand.  '  Marlborough  found  Holland  still 
threatened  on  her  frontier  by  Villen^  and  Boufflers, 
who  bad  commenced  operatioui  for  recovering  tbe 
strong  places  on  tbe  Mouse,  from  which  be  bad 
drirea  tbem  tbe  year  before.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  dengo  of  the  English  general  to  act  upon 
the  ofTeosire,  and  to  invade  French  Flonderi  and 
Brabant;  but  tbe  States-Geoeral  preferred  begin- 
ning with  the  siege  of  Bonn,  flattering  tiiemselres 
that  the  elector  would  capitulate  rather  than  risk 
tbe  ruin  of  his  town.  "I  wish,"  says  Marlborough, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Godolphin,  "  it  may  prove  so ;  for 
otherwise  it  will  cost  us  a  great  many  men,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time,  which  we  might  expend  more 
usefully  in  Brabant,  now  that  a  great  many  of  their 
troops  are  gone  toward  Germany." '  He  repaired 
to  Nimeguen  to  concert  with  Cobome  the  plan  for 
tbe  siege  of  Bonn.  He  then  inspected  the  forti* 
ficatioas  and  garrisons  of  Vaoloo,  Ruremood,  and 
Maestricbt,  and  the  otber  place*  be  had  taken  on 
tbe  Mease.  This  done,  he  crossed  tbe  country  to 
Cologne,  where  he  felt  "  a  good  deal  of  spleen,"  for 
nothing  was  ready  for  the  siege,  and  Cobome  cofrfly 
proposed  to  let  it  alone  till  the  end  of  tbe  year. 
Marlborough,  however,  gave  orders  for  investing 
the  place,  and  proceeded  to  Bono,  with  forty  bat- 
talions, sixty  squadrons,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  trenches  wore  opened  on  the  3d  (J 
May,  and  the  Marquis  d'Allegre  capitulated  on  the 
15th.  During  tbe  siege  the  news  from  Germany 
continned  to  be  "  very  ill  and  Villeroy  and 
Boufflers,  who  had  mancBUvered  in  vain  to  save 
Bonn,  seemed  to  be  increasing  their  strength  upon 
tbe  Mouse.  Marlborough,  however,  returned  to 
his  former  plan  of  transferring  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Brabant  and  French  Flanders ;  tbe  Dutch 
generob  Cobome,  Spaar,  and  Opdam  were  de- 
tached  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  forward  tbe  neces. 
sary  preparations;  and,  as  a  part  of  this  plan,  an 
English  fleet,  with  a  strong  land  force  on  board,  was 
to  alarm  the  French  coast  from  Calais  to  Dieppe, 
and,  in  conjunctioo  with  the  Dutch  troops,  to  make 
B  descent  near  the  latter  place.  With  fifty-nine 
battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  twenQr-nine  squad- 
rons, Marlborough  crossed  the  river  Yaar,  close 
under  the  walla  of  Mnestricht;  and,  near  tbe  heights 
of  Hantain,  between  that  river  and  the  Mouse,  he 
1  Uh  br  Coxa 
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•nrpriied  ■  considerable  part  of  ctae  French  trmy, 
ud  DMiiy  cat  them  off.  The  Freoch,  who  had  ao 
long  beeo  acca^med  to  alow  morementa  od  the 
part  of  the  alliea,  had  no  expectation  of  rach  rapid 
oaea;  they  retreated  in  confoaioD,  destroyed  the 
works  of  ToDgres,  and  fled,  withoot  hsitiog,  three 
leagues  beyond  Thys.  Marlborough  fixed  his  camp 
at  Tbys,  and  there  he  was  greatly  disconcerted 
and  vexed ;  for  he  learned  tbat  Cohorne  had  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  States-Oeneral  to  employ 
fais  troopB  in  making  an  irroption  into  the  country 
of  Waes,  where  he  hoped  to  levy  large  contribu- 
tions— "which,"  says  Marlborough,  who  had  no 
objection  to  such  prey  bimaelf,  ''these  people  like 
but  too  well."*  This  entirety  deranged  the  plan  of 
the  English  general,  who  had  intended  in  tiie  flrat 
place  to  reduce  Antwerp  &nd  Ostend,  two  placea  of 
thentmaatimponaace;  but  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
inaetire,  keeping  aa  near  to  the  French  army  aa 
posaible,  till  Cohome'a  expeditioo  waa  over.  *•  At 
this  time,"  he  saye  to  Godolphin,  "the  strength  of 
the  French  army  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
squadrons,  and  sixty-one  battalions ;  ours  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  squadrons,  and  fifty- 
nine  battalions;  but  our  battalions  are  stronger  than 
theirs,  so  that  I  think  we  have  a  good  deal  the 
superiority,  which  is  very  plainly  the  opinion  of  the 
French,  nnc«  they  always  decamp  when  we  come  near 
them."  And  Marlborough  had  other  troubles ;  the 
confederates  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  clamoring 
for  reinforcements,  and  there  were  some  both  in 
Eoj^and  wad  Holland  who  would  have  greatly 
weakened  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  to  aend 
them  succor.  *•  Thia,*'  aaid  Marlborough,  woald 
only  anawer  the  pnrpose  of  bringing  things  here 
into  the  same  condition  aa  they  are  there;"  and 
he  ao  far  prevailed  that  only  twenty  battalions  and 
eight  squadrons  were  detached  to  that  quarter.  His 
heart  was  set  upon  the  taking  of  Ostend  and  Ant- 
werp, but  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  June  that  he 
could  move  anywhere.  Then  he  marched  upon 
Hanef.  In  this  march  he  expected  an  engage- 
ment, but  the  French  retreated  to  a  position  on  the 
Mehaigne.  From  hia  camp  at  Hanef,  Marlborough 
wrote  to  urge  Cohorne  to  prepare  for  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  to  his 
friends  in  England  a  confident  hope  of  bringing  the 
French  to  a  general  battle,  which  he  thought  would 
be  «*a  for  greater  advantage  to  the  common  cause 
than  the  taking  of  twenty  towna."  At  this  moment 
the  French  occupied  lines  which  extended  from  the 
Mehaigne  to  Antwerp,  as  also  a  series  of  fortifica- 
tions stretching  from  Antwerp  toward  Ostend;  and 
to  maintain  these  defenses  they  had  two  flying  camps 
— oneunderBedmar,  near  Antwerp;  the  other  under 
Delamotte,  near  Bruges.  When  Cohorne  was  ready 
to  act,  he  took  up  a  position  near  Stabroek,  .east  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  about  four  miles  north  of  Antwerp : 
Opdam  was  posted  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  a  good 
boidy  of  fresh  troops,  who  were  auddenly  to  advance 
upon  Antwerp:  Oeneral  Spoar  waa  detached  to 

t  Ha  idd*,  "  It  i>  M  mndar  ihit  CobortM  U  fur  Uming  tba  llim  ; 
for,  u  b*  ia  gOTomor  of  Wnt  Fludan,  h«  hM  tbt  lantbi  of  mil  tha 
canlribntiau.'* 


oeenpy  the  attention  of  Delamotte,  and  tn  maintain 
a  communication  with  Cohorne,  when  Marlboron^ 
himaelf  waa  to  harasa  and  detain  the  nwin  nnny  of 
the  French,  and  at  a  given  moment  to  enter  the  lines 
between  Lierre  and  Antwerp.  This  was  a  combin- 
ed movement,  or  series  of  movements,  from  different 
points,  always  difficult  to  execute — a  good  plan,  bnt 
liable  to  be  disconcerted  by  a  hundred  aceidents,  and 
by  the  slightest  imprudence  or  wrant  of  regularity  in 
any  one  of  the  cooperating  colnmns.  The  French 
main  carefully  avoided  an  action ;  they  were  thrown 
into  consternation  by  Marlboroogh's  sudden  march 
to  Opheer;  but  after  passing  a  whole  night  under 
arms,  they  felt  themselves  safe  upon  some  strong 
ground  near  Landen.  *•  Since  we  had  no  action 
yesterday,"  aays  Marlborough,  writing  to  his  wife 
en  the  17^  of  Jnne.  believe  we  shall  have  none 
this  campaign ;  for  the  French  are  now  in  a  very 
strong  country,  and  go  beUnd  their  lines  when  tfaey 
please.'*  Cohorne  and  his  Dutchmen,  who  had  gen- 
erally been  accused  of  being  too  alow,  were  now  too 
fast.  Cohorne  himself,  on  the  t5th  of  June,  had 
crossed  the  Scheldt  to  Liefenshoeck,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  Spaar,  who  had  been  looking  after 
Delamotte;  and  on  the  following  morning  these 
two  Dntch  generals  mnde  a  combined  attack  on  the 
French  lines  near  Antwerp.  Spaar  penetrated  as 
far  as  Steenbrock,  suffering  considerable  loss ;  Co- 
horne forced  the  works  at  the  point  of  Callo,  and 
reduced  fort  St.  Anthony.  But  Marlborough  was 
not,  and  could  not  possibly  be  at  hand,  and  it 
waa  the  evening  of  the  16th  before  Opdam  got  up 
from  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  the  village  of  Ekeren,  » 
little  to  the  north  of  Antwerp,  where  he  eetablnbed 
himself  in  an  isolated  position,  being  left  without 
support  by  Cohorne's  crossing  the  Scheldt.  The 
French,  though  no  longer  led  by  the  genius  of  a 
Torenne,  a  Cond6,  or  a  Luxembourg,  saw  the  gross 
mistftke  committed,  and  profited  by  it.  Bonfflers, 
with  twenty  thonsnnd  men,  principally  cavalry, 
marched  in  alt  haste  for  Antwerp.  Marlborough 
endeavored,  but  in  vsin,  to  keep  up  with  him. 
Boufflers  reached  Antwerp,  united  hia  forces  with 
those  of  Bedmar,  and  completely  routed  Opdann's 
division.  Opdam  himself  fled  like  a  blockhead,  but 
his  second  in  command  availed  himself  of  the  dikes, 
rallied  the  troops,  repulsed  some  charges,  and  af- 
fected a  retreat  to  Lilki  with  comparatively  little 
loss.  But  by  this  movement  Boufllers  had  wholly 
disconcerted  Marlborough's  grand  object  of  gaining 
Antwerp,  and  all  tbat  the  allies  could  do  during  the 
rest  of  this  campaign  was,  to  take  the  towns  of  Huy, 
Lirabarg,  and  Guelders. 

In  his  letters,  Marlborough  throws  the  entire 
blame  upon  the  Dutch  generals  and  the  Dutch 
field-deputies;  but  those  functionaries,  on  their 
side,  inculpated  him ;  and  in  some  respects  hia 
condoct  was,  perhaps,  open  to  military  criticism. 
It  may  be  that  bis  attention  was  diatracted  by  the 
political  intrigues  and  feuds  carrying  on  in  England, 
where  his  former  friends,  the  Tories,  were  de- 
vising his  disgrace,  and  where  his  busy  wife  was 
maintaining  a  most  cordial  intercourse  with  tha 
Whigs,  in  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  coaliUcHi 
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between  M&riboroogh  and  that  party.  Tbe  gen- 
eral ineisted  that  affairs  coold  never  be  well  man- 
iged  n  long  as  Lord  Nottingbam  remained  in  the 
niatstiy,  and  joined  with  Seymour  and  other  Tories 
io  obstructing  boaineas.  Oodolpbin  took  tbe  same 
liew  of  tbe  case ;  but  he  was  forced  to  undergo  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  the  queen  whenever  he  ven- 
tnred  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  remoring  Not- 
tiDgbam  and  emptoying  Whigs.  At  one  moment 
Godoli^in,  bunaelf  the  main  stay  of  Marlborough 
in  the  eftUiist,  was  vsll-nigh  resigning,  and  with- 
draving  fioro  pid)lie  afiiUn  altogether.  That  miu- 
istmr's  aitaatkia  in  the  cabinet  and  Bt  court  was,  in- 
deed, so  irksome,  that  hb  friend  was  diliged  to 
coofeas  that  he  would  radier  be  where  he  was,  nol- 
withstBDdiBg  the  Dutch,  who  "  made  his  life  a  bur- 
den," and  all  tbe  hardships  incident  to  war.  "I 
bear  so  much  of  the  nareasonable  animosities  of 
parties;"  says  Marlborough,  in  a  letter  to  Godol- 
phin,  "  that  I  pity  yon  with  all  my  heart.  I  have 
very  little  rest  here,  bat  I  should  have  less  quiet  of 
mind  if  1  were  obliged  to  be  in  yoor  station."  At 
the  Mune  time  tbe  Whigs,  who  wore  not  yet  snre 
of  their  man,  assailed  Marlborough  with  importuni- 
tiea,  while  others.  less  saognioe,  criticised  his  op- 
erations in  the  field,  and  made  him  the  subject  of 
Mtiraa  and  lampoons. 

On  the  other  side,  the  tn  grander  pbm  of  the 
French,  of  conceotrating  their  fbrees  npon  the 
Daoobe  and  captariog  Vienna,  had  gone  alMolutely 
to  wreck.  Vendome,  who  was  to  advaoce  through 
tbe  passes  of  the  Alps  from  Italy,  was  obstructed  by 
the  bnve  Tyrolese,  who  fought  gallantly  for  their 
oid  £imily  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  for  their 
own  independence ;  and  be  was  still  further  im- 
peded by  the  now  avowed  defection  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  had  made  a  very  profitable  bai^in 
with  the  emperor,  England,  and  Hollaod,  the  mari- 
time powers  agreeiog,  among  other  things,  to  pay 
him  a  monthly  subsidy  of  80,000  crowoa.  In  the 
■»eao  time,  to  obviate  the  objection  against  uniAng 
tbe  crown  of  Spain  with  those  of  Austria  and  the 
eiii|Mre,  Leopold  and  his  eldest  son  Joseph  re- 
Boanced  their  claims  to  the  Spanish  succession  io 
bvor  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  second  son  oi* 
that  boose.  This  young  prince  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  king  of  Spain  at  Vienna,  and,  that  cer- 
entooy  being  over,  the  emperor,  his  father,  made 
preparations  to  send  him  to  Portugal  (which  coun- 
try was  further  confirmed  to  the  grand  alliance) ' 
by  way  of  HolUnd  and  England.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  archduke,  or  King  Charles 
of  Spain,  the  Indies,  dec.,  set  out  from  Vienna  on 
his  jonmey  :  passing  through  the  territories  of  the 
£lector  of  Hanover,  he  was  met  by  that  prince, 
and  comi^imeoted  oo  his  accession ;  at  Dusseldorf 
be  was  received,  on  the  16th  of  October,  by  the 

t  Is  (k*  mmth  of  My  Um  coiWawl  flMt  of  EBglmnd  mnd  Hollud, 
nri^a(  af  fiwtj-uDi  ahipi,  under  Ihn  conniMul  ot  Sic  Cioudailejr 
5:a««l,  CUM  to  macbor  befora  LUbce,  «h«i*  thqr  nBUB»d  a  whoU 
««*k  to  netmnf  I>>*  Bikjaitj  irf  PortoRal  to  ooBtiniw  finn,  kod  to 
fmiamm  pmCKtioM  u>  liii  eouu  ac»iii«t  the  Frencli.  Admiral  ShoTsl 
J  'tmwrd  aulcd  tbnmgb  the  Straiti,  mule  >ome  deicenli  on  the  cnut 
(J  Va.ciw-<a,  aod  dctacbed  (wo  ^ipa  to  tbe  gulf  of  NarbuiM,  with  iha 
VM  mmt  i—aiuiiiM  ilitM«J  fir  ths  iaHifnts  ia  tlw  CtfMWM. 


elector  palatine  and  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  charged  by  her  majesty  of  England  with 
congratnlatioDs  to  the  young  sovereigo.  Marlbor- 
ough, who  was  at  least  as  good  a  courtier  as  he  was 
a  general,  said,  "  I  have  just  had  tbe  honor  of  put- 
ting your  majesty  in  possession  of  Limbnrg/'  Ac- 
cording to  a  current  story,  which  may  be  true  or 
not,  the  Catholic  king  took  his  sword  from  hts  side, 
and  gave  it  to  the  duke,  saying,  "I  am  as  yet  but  a 
poor  prince  ;  I  have  nothing  but  my  cknk  and  my 
sword ;  the  latter  may  be  of  use  to  your  grace,  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  esteem  it  the  worse  from  my 
wearing  it  one  day.**  Mariborough,  it  ii  added, 
kissed  the  diamonded  hilt,  and  pledged  himself  to 
hazard  his  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  ren- 
dering Charles  the  greatest  prince  of  Christendom. 
The  king  without  a  kingdom,  and  the  fortunate 
general  who  was  in  the  course  of  acquiring  almost 
wealth  enough  to  buy  one,  traveled  on  together  to 
the  Hague,  where  the  States-General  received 
them  both  with  nearly  equal  honor.  Marlborough 
hastened  over  to  England  on  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, but  presently  was  dispatched  from  court  to 
Portsmouth,  to  compliment  his  majesty  of  Spain  on 
his  happy  arrival  in  tbe  dominionB  of  England,  and 
to  conduct  him  to  Windsor  Castle.'  Charles  well 
knew  that  Che  Duchess  of  Marlboroa^  was  as  im- 
portant a  personage  as  the  duke :  he  madb  some 
splendid  presents  to  both  of  them,  and  treated  Uie 
proud  beauty — beautiful  still,  though  a  grandmother 
— ^with  respect  and  gallsntry.  When  the  duchess, 
doing  her  court  duty  to  a  royal  personage,  offered 
him  the  basin  and  ewer,  he  took  them  from  her 
band  and  held  them  for  the  queen;  and,  on  return- 
ing them  to  her  grace,  he  presented  her  with  a  ring 
of  great  value  from  his  own  finger. 

But  there  were  other  scenes  to  go  through  far 
less  complimentary  and  courtly.  The  parliament 
assembled  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  speech 
of  the  queen  was  warlike  and  confident.  She  an- 
nounced the  advantages  secured  to  herself  and  her 
alliei  by  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
tbe  declaration  of  the  Dnke  of  Savoy,  which,  she 
said,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  imputed  to  (he 
cheerfulneas  with  which  her  parliament  had  sup- 
ported her  in  this  war,  which  there  was  now  a  fiiir 
prospect  of  bringing  to  a  glorious  and  speedy  con- 
clusion. William,  in  bis  treaties,  and  in  bis  forma- 
tion of  the  grand  alliance,  had  stopped  far  short  of 
the  point  which  Anne  now  took  up,  and  which 
tended  to  lengthen  the  war  beyond  the  period 
when  war  was  needful  or  politic,  and,  in  the  end, 
to  deprive  England  of  the  advantages  which  she 
might -and  ought  to  have  secured  by  the  costly  and 
Uood-wasting  struggle.  She  annouocod,  in  short, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  reaover 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, and  restore  it  to  tbe  House  of  Austria-'' 
The  trea^  which  she  had  lately  made  with  the 

'  "The  KfnK  of  Spain,  landing  at  Portamoath,  came  toWindaor. 
wbers  he  wu  aUKntbcently  entertained  by  the  qiueen,  and  behaved 
himiclf  M  nobly  that  every  body  was  taken  vitb  hii  fraceful  Jepon- 
Dient.  After  two  d..y>,  ha*in|  pretented  the  great  ladiei  and  other* 
with  very  valmble  )ewe1e,  he  went  back  to  PortainoiiUi,  and  imoie- 
diatcly  ambaiked  for  Spain."— Eeclya,  Diary. 
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King  of  Fortagd  to  thi*  end,  ihe  added,  woald 
occuion  great  expense ;  and  the  rabsidiea  which 
would  be  immediately  required  l:^  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  woald  oceasioD  a  further  neeeuary  cfaarj^e. 
She  fhrtlier  obaerved  to  them  Qmt^  though  the 
fanda  for  the  civil  governmeDt  had  been  dimiDished 
by  the  war,  she  bad  beeo  obliged  to  contribute,  out 
of  her  OWD  revenue,  toward  some  public  aerrices, 
aa  particularly  the  support  of  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
whose  BteadioesB  and  firm  adherence  to  the  interest 
of  the  allies,  under  the  groatest  pressures,  had  well 
deserved  such  sensonable  assietaoce.  She  expresaed 
a  wish  for  the  adoption  of  some  more  easy  aod  less 
chargeable  method  for  the  speedy  and  eflectoal 
manning  of  the  fleet,  and  tlmt  some  regulations 
might  be  devised  for  preventing  the  excessive  price 
of  coala.  In  conclusion,  ahe  expressed  her  earnest 
hope  that  they  would  carefully  avcud.  in  tbn  session, 
any  heats  or  divisiona  that  might  give  eDcourage- 
mentto  the  common  enemies  of  the  ckvrdi  an^state. 
On  the  nth  of  November,  the  Commons  presented 
a  very  complaisant  address,  thanking  her  majeaty 
for  all  that  had  been  done,  and  asBaring  her  that 
they  would  support  her  io  alt  her  Blliances,  new  and 
old,  6cc.  On  the  12th,  the  Lords  presented  an 
address  quite  as  warm,  expressing  their  sBtisfactioD 
at  the  zeal  with  which  her  mnjesty  espoused  the 
public  ioterest,  even  beyond  the  obligations  of  her 
treoHes.  Neither  Lords  nor  Commons  remonstrated 
against  the  dangerous  intention  of  carrying  on  the 
war  till  Charles  of  Austria  was  seated  on  the  Span- 
ish  throne.  The  Commons  resolved  that  the  army 
should  be  raised  to  58.000  men,  the  navy  to  40,000 
aailors  and  marinea ;  and  they  voted  the  neceasayy 
supplies  with  great  readiness.  But  a  new  storm 
was  raised  by  the  reintroduction  of  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill,  shorn  of  some  of  its  penalties,  but 
still  severe  and  irritating  to  all  classes  of  men  that 
differed  from  the  established  church.  It  was  again 
carried  triumphaatly  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  the  old  pretense  that  the  church  was  in 
danger;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  encountered 
a  much  stronger  opposition  than  in  the  preceding 
aeasion,  and  the  second  reading  was  negatived  by  a 
majori^  of  71  to  59.  It  is  not  for  me,"  says 
Roger  CokOf  "to  pretend  to  give  a  reason  why 
there  was  so  great  a  majori^  this  year  in  com- 
parison of  last  year,  where  there  was  not  above  one 
or  two  odds :  one  shonid  think  the  new-made  lords 
might  have  added  such  a  weight  to  the  balance  on 
the  other  side  aa  to  have  carried  it  cleverly;  but 
the  event  has  proved  the  contrary,  and  so  we  be- 
lieve it  dormant."  ^  But,  unluckily,  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  bill  was  not  dormant. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  her  majesty,  after  giv- 
ing her  assent  to  the  Land-tax  Bill,  took  occasion  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  she  had  receiv- 
ed noquestiouable  information  of  ill  practices  and 
designs  carrying  on  in  Scotland  by  emissaries  from 
France,  which  might  have  proved  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  aa  they 
would  see  by  tlie  particulars  which  ahould  be  laid 
before  then  as  soon  as  they  could  be  made  public 

*  Detection. 


without  prejudtee.   The  Lords,  having  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  some  persons  implicated  m 
this  Scottish  plot,  afterward  committed  aome  of  tiien 
to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod,  who  took  them  from 
the  queen's  messengers.  Their  Lordships,  however, 
soon  sent  back  their  prisoners,  and  left  them  to  the 
disposal  of  the  aecretaries  of  state.    But  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  Commons,  who  were  irritated  by 
their  second  defeat  on  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  "made  a  handle  of  the  matter,"  and  voted  an 
address  to  the  queen,  expressive  of  their  great  and 
just  concern  at  this  violation  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
"  Your  faithfnl  Commons,"  said  they,  "  believe  the 
administration  of  the  government  best  secured  when 
it  ia  left  to  your  majea^,  with  whom  the  law  has 
intrusted  it ;  and  have  so  firm  a  dependence  upon 
your  majes^'s  affection  to  your  people,  and  yoar 
great  wisdom,  that  they  can  never  apprehend  so 
little  danger  from  any  eons|riracy,  as  when  the  ex- 
amination thereof  is  under  your  majesty's  direction. 
We  are,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that,  when 
several  persona  suspected  of  treasonable  practices 
against  your  majesty  were  taken  into  custody  by 
your  messengers,  in  order  to  be  examined,  the 
Lords,  in  violation  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
have  wrested  them  out  of  your  majesty's  hauds, 
and,  without  yonr  majesty's  leave  or  knowledge,  io 
a  most  extraordinary  manner,  taken  the  examina- 
tion of  them  solely  to  themselves ;  whereby  a  due 
examination  into  evil  practices  and  designs  against 
your  majesty's  person  and  government  may  in  a 
manner  be  obatmcted.   Yonr  loyal  Commona  do 
therefore  most  sincerely  desire  your  majes^  to  suf- 
fer no  diminution  of  that  prerogative  which*  during 
your  majesty's  reign,  they  are  eonfident  will  always 
he  exerted  for  the  good  of  your  peo|^."  And  then, 
after  repeating  their  assurances  about  timely  and 
effectual  supplies  of  money  for  the  wars  abroad, 
they  assured  her  majesty  that  they  would,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  support  her  in  the  exercise 
of  her  just  prerogatives  at  home,  and  against  all  ia- 
vasions  whatsoever.   Prerogative  was  a  word  which 
Anne  loved  moat  to  hear  after  that  of  church  ;  but 
she  was  anxious  to  avoid  rather  than  promote  any 
collision  between  the  two  Houses,  and  she  told  the 
Commons  that  the  matter  which  had  occasioned 
their  address  was  now  at  an  end.    The  Lords, 
however,  could  not  pass  over  that  addreas  without 
notice  ;  aod,  to  vindicate  their  honor  and  essert 
their  privileges,  they  resolved  and  declared,  "  That, 
by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  pariiament,  they 
have  an  undoul>ted  right,  whenever  they  conceive  it 
to  be  for  the  safe^  of  her  majesty  and  the  king- 
dom, to  take  examiofitiona  of  persona  charged  with 
criminal  matters,  whether  they  ba  in  custody  or  not; 
and  to  order  that  persona  to  be  so  examined  be  taken 
into  custody  of  her  majesty's  sworn  officer  attending 
their  House"  (the  black  rod) ;  and    That  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Commons  was  nnparliamentary,  ground- 
less, without  precedent,  and  highly  injurious  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  tending  to  interrupt  the  good  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  Houses,  and  create 
an  ill  oiunion  in  her  majesty  of  their  House,  nnd  of 
dangerous  conseqnenoea  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
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pla,  die  coBrtitiitioB  of  tihe  kingdom*  ind  priTilages 
of  pufiunoBt.'*  And  then  thvy  an>ointod  a  com- 
mittM  to  dnw  ap  a  reprewDtatioo,  which,  when 
mdjr,  diey  preeeotfid  to  the  qoe^n.  Anne  replied 
thil  ihe  wu  very  sorry  far  these  mimndentaad- 
which  were  so  ioeODTeDient  for  the  poblic 
wrrice,  aad  so  vaessy  to  her  that  she  coald  not  but 
take  Botice  with  eatiBfactioD  of  their  tssarance  that 
thej  were  aoxioas  to  arcHd  all  such  qnarrels ;  aod 
then  rile  thanked  tfaetn,  as  she  bad  done  the  Com- 
moDS,  for  their  great  concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  for  her  prerogative. 

The  afiair  which  gave  rise  to  this  prob>nged  qaar- 
ml  wan  wliat  is  commooly  called  "  Fraser's  plot," 
th«  hero  oi  which  was  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  who, 
m  the  preceding  reign,  had  led  his  femtlj  clan,  with 
pibroeh  playing,  to  join  the  banner  tof  Dimdee,  and 
who,  from  his  early  yoDth  to  his  6nal  exit,  in  his  old 
ago,  apon  a  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  was  engaged  in 
plots  and  eoDipiracies  and  the  most  lawless  enter- 
prises. This  Fraser  of  Lorat  had  a  genius  for 
iniqnhy — a  eoltifated  intellect  with  Ae  heart  of  a 
isvage.  He  had  bnitally  violated  the  sister  of  Lord 
Athol,  and,  upon  his  consequent  oatlawry,  had  set- 
tled in  France,  the  laognsge  of  which  country  he 
apokB  like  a  native.  The  nature  of  his  offnDse,  and 
the  immorality  tad  violence  of  his  whole  life  and 
character,  were  no  obstacle  to  fais  being  received 
ioto  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  devout  coart 
of  St.  Oermains.  He  undertook  to  excite  a  fresh 
insurrection  ia  the  monotaios  of  Scotland,  and  to 
assemble  12,000  Higfafainders  for  the  Prince  of 
Wslea,  if  the  court  of  France  would  only  eon- 
tribnto  a  few  regular  troops,  some  oflScers,  arms, 
ammunitiwi,  and  meiug.  Lonls  XIV.  eoterad  into 
the  pcigact ;  but,  as  so  many  schemes  of  the  same 
kind  had  signally  failed,  and  as  he  had  no  great  con- 
fideneo  in  Fraser's  sineeri^*  he  insisted  that  the 
outlaw  should  Int  retom  to  Scotland,  with  two  per- 
sons upon  whom  his  nujee^  might  rely,  and  who 
were  imKmctad  to  examine  Uie  Highlands  and  aonnd 
the  dans  themselves.  But  Fraser  no  sooner  reach- 
ed Scotland  with  these  two  individuals  than  he  pri- 
vately diacovered  the  whole  plot  to  the  Dnlie  of 
Qaeensberry,  ondertaking  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  whole  correspondence  between  the  Scot- 
tish JacotHtes  and  the  conns  of  St.  Oermains  and 
Versailloa.  Qneeusberry,  who  had  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting muiy  persons  of  name  and  ioflnence,  con- 
ceded m  bargmn  with  the  double-dealer,  gave  Fraser 
a  puss  to  aecure  lum  from  arrest  or  molesta^n,  and 
ant  him  into  the  Highlands,  where  he  was  to  learn 
mad  report  to  the  mintstor  vAa  were  determined 
Jaeobites,  ready  for  iosnrrectiou  and  civil  war,  and 
who  were  not.  Before  setting  oat  upon  Uiis  treach- 
eiDoa,  trepanning  circuit,  Fraser  delivered  to  the 
doke  a  lettor  from  the  qneen-dowager,  Mana  d'Este, 
directed  to  the  Marqnis  of  Athol,  whose  sister  the 
civiliaed  ruffian  had  dishonored,  and  whose  prose- 
cution of  htm  for  that  offense  he  sought  to  avenge 
ifaroogh  a  sentence  for  treason  and  death  on  the 
•caflbkl.  After  his  journey  in  the  Highlands,  Fraser 
propooed  ratnmtng  to  France,  where,  as  he  affirm- 
ed, he  eooU  obtain  still  more  am^e  evidence,  learn 


all  UiB  schemes  and  plots  gwng  on  at  Uie  court  of 
St.  Oermains,  and  disconcert  them  all  by  leading  the 
plotterB  into  folse  tracks.  TheDukeofQaeensbeny 
procured  him  a  passport,  but  under  a  feigned  name, 
from  &e  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Fraser  went  off 
for  France  by  way  of  Holland.  Qneensberry  com- 
mnnicated  his  discovery  secretly  to  the  queen,  and 
Anne's  own  spies  at  Paris  confirmed  the  partjculars 
of  the  plot  for  a  rising  in  the  Highlands.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  John  Maclean,  the  head  of  a  clan, 
was  arrested  with  his  wife  at  Folkestone,  in  Kent, 
where  he  bad  landed  from  the  French  coast,  and 
was  carried  up  to  London  in  the  custody  of  the 
queen's  messengers.  Maclean,  on  first  being  ex- 
amined in  the  secretary  of  state's  (Nottingham's) 
oflRce,  pretended  that  his  intention  was  merely  to  go 
through  England  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  submit 
to  the  present  government,  and  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  queen's  pardon;  but,  aubsequenljy,  be  con- 
fessed that  there  had  been  some  eonsnltation  at  St. 
Oermains  about  sending  over  a  bddy  of  troops  to 
join  the  malcontents  in  Scotland.  Maclean  fhrtber 
gave  the  clue  for  discovering  and  apprehending  one 
Keith,  whose  uncle  was  one  of  the  two  that  had  ac- 
companied Fraser  from  France  at  the  desire  of  King 
Louis  or  his  minister.  Tbis  Keith,  the  nephew, 
confessed  in  his  prison  that  there  was  a  design  on 
foot  for  securing  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land for  the  young  Pretender,  after  her  present  maj- 
esty't  death}  At  nearly  the  same  moment,  Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  who  had  been  uoder-aecretary  to 
King  Jamas  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  arrested ; ' 
and  Mr.  James  Boucher,  who  had  been  aide-de- 
camp to  Jamea's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
was  taken  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  coming  clandes- 
tinely'from  France.  According  to  their  own  ac- 
count, they  all  came  proposing  to  live  peaceably  at 
home  under  her  majesty's  happy  government ;  and 
at  this  moment  the  far-famed  Presbyterian  preacher, 
Ferguson,  whose  hand  was  in  every  plot,  came  in 
voluntarily,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  diacloae  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  matter.  This  knowledge  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion ;  he  affirmed  that  Fraser  was  indeed  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Queenabeny,  her  majesty's  high 

>  "  Whan  I  heard  thii,*'  nji  Banvt,  "  I  could  not  but  remember 
what  ths  Matqnia  of  Athol  had  nid  to  tDjeslf,  mod  after  the  qoeeo'i 
coraiDg  to  the  cruwo.  I  nid  I  hoped  noae  in  Scot] awl  thought  of  ths 
Priaoe  of  Wale*.  Be  auiwered,  he  know  none  that  thought  ofhim  aa 
long  aa  the  qneeii  lived,  t  leplied  that,  if  mj  thoofht  of  hiu  after 
that,  I  waa  ann  the  qnaea  would  Uto  do  kmgir  than  till  thej  thanght 
their  dadgna  lor  hin  ware  well  laid :  bat  be  aeamail  ta  ban  no  appre- 
heaaiona  of  that.  I  piMenily  told  the  qwean  tbia,  withont  nauiiif  the 
peraon :  aad  aht  aaawend  aaa  my  quick,  tbera  waa  no  naimer  of 
donbt  of  thai." 

*  Baraat  nya  that  tUa  Uadaay  fasi  aarved  fliat  vadel  Jauea**  Catli- 
elle  aecretaiy,  the  Eail  of  Mellott,  and  ihea  uder  hie  Proteatant  aaa- 
retarji  the  Earl  of  Nfiddletoa ;  that  ha  had,  yean  before,  bmoght  orer 
from  France  the  leltan  aad  orden  that  gvve  riee  lo  Dundee'*  insur- 
rection ;  that  he  had  alwa7«  been  much  trnaied  at  St.  GermaiDe,  and 
ao  it  waa  not  doabtad  but  that  ha  came  hither  to  manage  the  oorre- 
apoodenca  and  intrigne*.  "Ha  pretended  ha  knew  of  no  deeigna 
againit  the  qaeen  and  her  goTemment ;  and  that  the  coart  of  St.  Ger- 
main*, and  the  Earl  of  Middleton  in  particular,  had  bo  deeigo  againit 
the  qnaan ;  bat  when  he  wa*  ihowed  Fraeer'i  commiuion  tn  be  ■  colo- 
nel, (igned  bjr  the  pretended  king,  and  countcnigned  by  Middleton,  he 
aaamed  anaxed  at  it;  he  did  not  pretend  it  wu  a  forgery,  but  ha  aaid 
that  thinga  of  that  kind  ware  never  eonnnnicatcd  to  him." 
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commiwkner  io  Scotlud,  to  draw  some  penotis  ioto 
a  plot ;  bat  there  was,  io  reality,  ao  Jacobite  plot  at 
tbis  time,  for  they  were  very  glad  to  aee  ooe  of  the 
race  of  the  Staarts  upon  the  throoe,  though  they 
hoped  that  mattera  would  be  so  compromised  that 
the  queea  might  enj<^  the  crown  for  life,  and  that 
ber  brother  might  succeed  her.  Where  meo  like 
this  FergUBOD  and  Fraser  of  Lovat  wero  concerned, 
and  where  Queenabeny,  for  the  old  state  reasons, 
bad  promoted  doable-dealing  and  machination,  it 
WHS  nut  probable  that  the  truth  ahoold  be  easily  ar- 
rived at.  It  may  be,  as  affirmed  1^  Ferguson,  that 
Qneeosberry,  whose  fears  were  excited,  and  whose 
power  was  on  the  decline,  leut  a  too  ready  ear  to  the 
greatest  of  Uie  viUaiaa,  and  even  eocoaraged  Fraser 
to  disclose  more  than  he  kaew,  or  more  than  was 
strictly  true ;  yet*  at  the  Mune  time,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  plots  were  actually  on  foot  in  Scot- 
land. Tbe  nearly  MmDltaneons  arrival  of  the  sev< 
era!  Jacobites  is  a  sospieioas  circumstance,  and,  as 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a 
most  extensive  conspiracy  in  Scotland,  witha^Iesign 
for  supporting  it  io  France,  in  the  years  1706  and 
1707,'  in  which  the  Frasers,  Athol,  and  others  were 
engaged,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there 
might  have  been  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
years  1703  and  1704.  Upon  the  arrest  of  Boucher, 
who  was  well  koowo,  and  who  was  suspected  of  be- 
ing •>  sent  on  great  designs,"  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
prehending a  remissness  in  the  ministry  in  searcb- 
ing  and  examining  those  who  came  from  France, 
reqnested  that  tbe  said  Boucher  might  be  well  look- 
ed to,  and  that  Sir  John  Maclean  might  be  brought 
bpfore  tbem.  AAer  some  delay,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham told  tbe  Hoose  that  the  prisoners  were  brought 
np,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them  aa  they  pleased . 
And  it  was  then  that  their  Lordships  had  committed 
tbem  for  a  short  time  to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod, 
and  had  named  a  committee  of  seven  to  examine  all 
tbe  priBooera — the  circumBtance  which  bad  excited 
such  a  storm  iu  tbe  Commons.  Boucher  persisted 
in  denying  bis  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of,  any 
plot :  he  said  he  was  weary  of  living  so  long  out  of 
his  native  country,  sod  that,  being  unable  to  obtain 
a  pass,  be  had  prefisrred  throwing  himself  upon  the 
queen's  mercy  to  wasting  tbe  rest  of  his  life  to  ex- 
ile. This  story  obtained  no  credit,  and  the  Lords 
prayed,  in  an  address  to  her  majesty,  that  tbe  man 
might  have  no  hopes  of  pardon  "  till  be  was  more 
sincere  in  bis  discoveries."  He  was  then  prosecut- 
ed on  the  statute  of  treason,  confessed  bis  crime 
(for  it  was  impossU)le  to  deny  that  be  bad  been  in 
arms  against  the  government  established  by  the 
Revolution),  and  received  sentence  of  death.  Bat 
he  continued  stiU  to  deny  that  he  knew  any  thing  of 
this  particular  conspiracy  or  Fraser's  plot.  "  Few," 
says  Burnet,  could  believe  this  ;  yet,  there  being 
no  special  matter  laid  against  him,  his  case  was  to 
be  pitied:  he  proved  that  he  had  saved  the  livoB  of 
many  prisoners  during  tbe  war  of  Ireland,  and  that, 
during  the  war  in  Flanders,  be  had  been  veiy  care- 

>  Saa  "  A  Hemorial  cancaniBg  tba  Ad*mBta(H  that  will  raralt  ta 
Pnaea,  iu  aniipattlnf  a  Raballhm  in  SeotUnd,  prwtiiicil  tn  Iha  Court 
■bj  Ccdonal  Hooka,  ia  1707." 


ful  of  all  English  iHiaoners and  when  all  thit  was 
laid  before  tiie  Lords,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  cany 
the  matter  fiirtber ;  so  be  was  reprieved,  and  that 
matter  slept."  But  it  slept  merely  fbr  Boucher,  who 
died  soon  after  in  Nev^ate. 

A.D.  1704.  On  the  39^  of  January,  tbe  £ari  of 
Nottingham  informed  the  House  that  the  qoeen 
had  commanded  him  to  lay  before  them  the  papers 
containing  all  the  particulars  hitherto  discovered  of 
the  conspiracy  in  Scotland ;  but  that  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  could  not  be  communicated 
without  running  tbe  risk  of  preventing  a  discovery 
of  still  greater  importance.  Nottinj^m  bad  been 
all  along  suspected  of  a  desire  to  cover  tbe  conspira- 
tors, or  at  least  to  make  the  conspiiMy  appear  aa  a 
very  insignificant  aibir.  Tbe  papers  produced  went 
merely  to  abovf  that  many  meeaages  bad  been  ex* 
changed  between  die  eonrts  of  St.  Gennains  and 
VeraaUles  with  relation  to  the  afbira  oi  Scodaod ; 
that  tbe  French  king  was  wHIiog  to  send  an  army 
to  Scotland,  hot  desired  to  be  well  assured  before- 
hand of  the  assistance  that  might  be  expected  there, 
and  that  Fraser  of  Lovat  and  two  others  had  come 
over  to  ascertain  that  point.  The  Lords,  dissatis- 
fied, ordered  their  committee  to  pursue  their  ex- 
amination, which  they  insisted  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  much  more  important  facts  than  Not- 
tingham had  chosen  to  reveal.  The  Tory  majori^ 
in  the  Commons  struck  in  again,  went  vrith  a  new 
address  to  the  queen,  insuting  on  their  former  com* 
plaints  against  tbeir  Lordships  for  wresting  tbe  mat- 
ter out  of  the  qneen's  hands  and  takmg  it  wholly 
into  tbeir  own,  and  praying  her  majes^  to  resume 
her  just  prerogative.  And,  still  farther  to  support 
tbe  bead  of  tbeir  par^,  they  had  presented  a  reao- 
lution  that  tbe  Earl  of  Nottiogbam,  for  bis  great 
ability  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
for  bis  unquestionable  fidelity  to  the  queen,  aod  for 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  church  of  England, 
highly  merited  tbe  trust  ber  majesty  reposed  in 
him.  But  all  this  could  neither  save  Nottinghann 
nor  stop  the  scrutiny.  Tbe  committee  of  the  Lords 
went  00  with  their  examinations,  and,  after  some 
days,  presented  a  very  full  and  alarming  report;  for, 
if  the  Commons  were  inclined  to  treat  the  matter 
too  tightly,  their  Lordships,  on  tbe  other  band,  had 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  After  the  re- 
port was  read,  the  Upper  House  came  to  tbe  fbl- 
lowiog  aoanimouB  resolnUon :  *•  That  it  did  appear 
to  them  that  there  bad  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
carried  on  for  the  raising  a  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
and  invading  tibat  kingdom  mtb  a  French  power, 
in  order  to  the  subverting  of  her  majealy's  govero- 
ment,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  bring- 
ing in  tbe  pretended  Prince  of  Wales:  aod  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  nothing  bad  given  so  much 
encouragement  to  this  conspiracy  as  tbe  Scots  not 
coming  yet  into  tbe  Hanover  succession,  as  fixed  ia 
England."  And,  in  an  address,  they  besonght  the 
queen  to  use  ber  eodeavors  to  have  the  succession 
of  the  crowD  of  Scotland  declared  to  be  settled  on 
the  Priucess  Sophia  aod  the  heirs  of  ber  body,  as- 
suring ber  majesty  that,  when  her  endeavors  for 
settling  tbe  BuceaBsion  should  have  taken  effect, 
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tbey  woDld  do  all  in  tbeir  power  to  promote  the 
Uttton  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This  lait  asBuraoce 
waa  far  too  important  to  he  overlooked,  and  Aane, 
is  a  ■bort  but  coarteooi  replj,  told  their  Lordsbips 
that  ehe  bad  some  time  since  testified  to  her  aab- 
jecla  io  Scotlaad  her  earnest  desire  for  their  adop- 
tioD  of  tbe  ProteatBDt  soccession,  "  ns  the  most  ef- 
faanal  maana  for  secnring  tbeir  qaiet  and  her  own, 
aod  tbe  nadiest  waj  to  an  entire  Union  between 
hodi  kiagdoma ;  in  the  fcrfecting  of  wAtcA  it  vku  de- 
nroUc  M  time  thotUd  be  lo»t."  After  this  their 
Lwdid^  drew  ap  aod  presanled  an  answar  to  the 
Mcond  addraaa  of  the  Commons,  aoeuring  their 
Hoose  of  tranchlng  on  Ute  royal  prerogative.  They 
ebaifad  the  Lower  Hoaaa  with  a  want  of  saal  for 
the  qneen's  aafety  and  the  preaervatioo  of  tbe  eoon- 
tr;,  with  baling  betrayed  nneasioess  daring  tbe 
wboJe  of  the  inquiry  into  the  plot,  and  with  having 
done  all  they  coDid  to  delay  and  obstract  that  in- 
({airy :  they  qooted  a  vast  number  of  precedents  to 
justify  every  step  they  had  takeo,  nod  to  prove  that 
their  conduct  in  the  matter  had  been  strictly  regu- 
br  and  parliamentary;  and,  quitting  the  defensive 
sod  tbe  escnipetory,  they  taxed  the  Hooae  of  Com- 
flMDS  with  gross  partialis  and  injustice  in  matters 
af  election.*  **  Tbe  addreai,"  says  Burnet,  **  was 
penned  with  gr«it  care  and  mocb  force.  All  these 
addreaaea  were  drawn  np  by  the  Lord  Somers,  and 
were  rrad  over,  and  eooaiderad,  and  oorrected  vary 
nitieally  by  a  few  lorda.  among  whom  I  bad  tbe 
booor  to  be  called  for  one.  This,  with  the  other 
papers  tfaat  were  published  by  the  Lords,  made  a 
pent  impressioD  on  the  body  of  the  nation." 

Bat  the  OccaeioDal  Conformity  Bill  was  not  the 
only  difference,  nor  was  the  Fntser  plot  the  only 
groaod  of  open  quarrel  between  tbe  two  Houses 
danog  this  turbulent  session.  One  Matthew  Ash- 
by.  a  freeman  of  Aylesbniy,  brought  an  action  against 
William  White  and  others,  the  constables  of  Ayles- 
bory,  for  having  debarred  him  firom  voting  at  the 
late  election.'  Tbe  canae  was  tried  at  the  assizes, 
and  White  and  bis  brother  conat^les  were  cast 

1  "  TW7  Mda  MTcra  •lauiiitioM  on  Mae  of  tbt  praoMding*  fn 
Bomat  wt  Comwdi,  panlcnlariy  «n  ilwir  aM  ordiiinf  wriu  to  (m 
m«d  out  far  mm  boTWi|hi  la  |nae««d  lo  Mw  elsetiOBi,  wbm  Ihay, 
«pm^rtnM«fcoriiipttoa,  bad  voted  ualMAian  void;  which  tmdbaan 
pncue«daf  late  when  il  wu  TtMbh  tbkt  tha  ■lactimwonU  not  fkll 
an  Lbe  fmimm  tbej  f»Tgre4.  Ttwj  chvf«d  lLi«  u  a  danial  of  jus- 
ijot.  aad  ef  ika  rigtii  that  raeh  borooflu  bad  u>  ba  npraMiited  ia 
liirji— a,  BBd  M  u  ajbitniy  nA  illagal  mtcf  of  pneaadinr-"— 


■  "  1a  AylmLaiy,  tb*  retnn  waa  inada  hj  Tour  coiuulilei,  and  it 
» »»  habrrod  tbal  tbey  mada  &  bargain  with  ■oma  of  Ihe  candidate!, 
Am  ■■■agiil  tb*  oMUar  ti>  m  10  ba  sara  that  tba  inajontjF  ihonld 
h  larlhs  yai*a  U  «han  Umj  Iwd  MfagMl  thaiMal*«a;  thej  can- 
wtd  Bbau  tk«  I0WB  to  kaow  bow  tbe  votm  wm  aal,  and  they  ra- 
athvad  to  find  aone  ptataoaa  for  diaabling  tboaa  who  ware  eDgB^ed  to 
nte  tiw  (Aber  ftnoo*  than  their  MmmU,  that  they  might  be  tare  to 
bsM  iW  —jiMiij  n  thair  own  hrada.  Aod  wbaa  tbia  matter  cmme  to 
tvvnMMd  hf  ttm  H«WM  af  CSonMani,  ihcj  gm  Ika  ekation  alwayi 
iv  \>m  wbv  WM  nckcood  of  the  |«ity  of  the  majority,  In  a  mauer  ao 
iTtfac^d,  that  they  were  aeuce  not  of  caoDtenance  when  they  were 
caars«d  for  mjsaUea*  ia  jodgiaf  aleetioaa.  It  waa  not  eaiy  lo  fiad  a 
Raady  to  eocb  a  crying  abaaa,  of  whirb  all  aidaa  in  their  tnma,  aa 
A*r  bapTWwS  to  ba  Japwiaad,  had  nada  gvaat  oonplaiata ;  bnt  when 
ttay  «aM  la  ba  tha  m^arilji  aaainad  to  have  brgot  all  that  they  had 
taiBMly  cried  oM  o*.  Sam  few  anaaad  thit  on  Ihe  topic  of  retaliar 
tK«  i  Mid  they  dealt  wilb  others  aa  they  dealt  with  tham  or 

thatr  fn»mA».  At  laat     actios  waa  bfongbt  a|«iDn  tbe  cooctablea  of 


with  damages,  the  jury  finding  that  Ashby  had  been 
admitted'  to  vote  io  former  elections,  and  that  the 
constables  had  denied  him  a  right  of  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  in  possession.  But  it  was  moved,  io 
the  Queen's  Beach,  to  annul  this  sentence  and  to 
quash  all  the  proceedings,  since  no  action  at  com- 
mon law  had  ever  been  brought  upon  any  such  ac- 
count. Three  of  the  judges,  Powell,  Ooold,  and 
Powis,  were  of  opinion  that  no  hurt  was  done  to  Ash- 
by  ;  that  the  judging  of  elections  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  that,  as  this  action  was  tba 
first  of  its  lundt  so,  if  it  vraa  allowed,  it  would  not  be 
the  last,  bnt  would  bring  on  an  infioi^  of  suits,  and 
reduce  all  the  officers  concerned  in  such  Aiatters  to 
the  greatest  difficulties.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
though  alone,  differed  from  the  rest,  representing 
that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, both  to  the  nation  in  general  and  to  every 
man  in  it  in  his  own  particular;  that  there  was  a 
vast  difference  between  an  election  of  a  member 
and  a  right  to  vote  in  such  election  :  of  tbe  former 
the  House  of  Commons  were  properly  the  only 
judges,  and  competent  to  decide  whether  such  elec- 
tion was  rightly  managed,  without  bribery,  fraud,  or 
violence,  or  otherwise ;  but  the  latter,  or  the  right 
of  voting,  WW  an  original  right  founded  eitiber  on  a 
freehold  or  forty  shillings  a-year  in  a  county,  or 
upon  bnigage  land,  or  upon  a  prescription,  or  upon 
a  charter  iu  a  borough;  and  these  were  all  legal 
claims  aod  titles  recognisable  by  a  court  of  law. 
But  Holt  was  one  against  three ;  and  so  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  went  iu 
favor  of  the  constables.  By  this  time  the  cause  oc- 
cupied tbe  attention  of  the  whole  Whig  party,  and 
it  was  brought  by  a  writ  of  error  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  Their  Lordships  heard  the  case  fully  ar- 
gued at  their  bar,  aod  called  upon  the  judges  to  de- 
liver their  opinions  upon  the  whole  question.  And 
after  bearing  the  judges,  and  going  through  another 
long  debate,  tbe  Lorda,  by  a  grent  majority,  set 
aside  tbe  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  con- 
firmed  the  judgment  given  in  favor  of  Ashby  at  the 
assizes.  This  threw  the  House  of  Commons  into  a 
blaze :  they  passed  five  resolutions — against  the  man 
of  Aylesbury  (Ashby)  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their 
privileges ;  ogainst  (Ul  others  who,  following  his  ex- 
ample, shoald  bring  any  such  suit  into  a  court  of  law ; 
against  all  counsel,  attorneys,  and  others  who  should 
assist  in  any  such  suit,  &c.  They  affirmed  that 
the  whole  matter  relating  to  elections,  and  the  right 
of  examining  and  determining  the  qualifications  of 
electors,  belonged  wholly  and  solely  to  them,  the 
Commons  of  England.  And  these  their  resolutions,' 
signed  by  the  clerk  of  tbeir  House,  were  fixed  upon 
the  gates  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  Upper  House 
lost  no  time  in  retorting:  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  state  of  the  tuse,  and  upon 
their  report  resolved — That  every  person  being  will- 
fully hindered  from  exercising  his  right  of  voting 
might  seek  for  justice  and  redress  in  common  courts 
of  law  against  tbe  officer  by  whom  bis  vote  hod  been 
refused;  that  any  assercioo  to  tbe  contrary  was 
destructive  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  against 
the  freedom  of  election,  aod  mnnifiastly  tending  to 
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the  eDcoungeniBDt  of  partiality  and  cmrnptioD; 
end,  finallyt  that  the  declaring  Matthew  Aihby 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  Hoiue  of  Com- 
moiM  mu  an  oDprecedeneed  attempt  upon  the  judi- 
cature of  parliament  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  and  an 
attempt  to  subject  the  law  of  England  to  the  will 
and  votes  of  the  House  of  Comroons.  And  they 
ordered  the  lord  keeper  to  send  copies  of  the  case 
and  of  their  votes  to  alt  the  sheriffe  of  England,  to 
be  by  them  communicated  to  all  the  boroughs  in 
their  respective  connties.  "  The  House  of  Com- 
moQB,"  says  Burnet,  "was  much  provoked  with 
this,  but  tiiey  could  not  hinder  it:  the  thing  was 
popnlar,  And  the  lords  got  great  credit  by  the  judg- 
ment they  gave  This  may  prove  a  restraint 

OD  the  returning  officers,  now  that  they  see  they 
are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  a  vote  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons  can  not  cover  them." 

Towi^rd  the  close  of  the  aesaioD  the  queen  gave 
what  was  considered  a  very  unequtvoeal  proof  of 
her  attachment  to  the  estt^lished  church.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  Secretary  Hedges  informed  the 
House  of  CommoDB  that  her  majesty,  having  taken 
into  her  serious  consideration  the  mean  and  iosoffi- 
cieot  maintenance  belonging  to  the  clergy  in  divers 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  them  .soma 
ease,  had  been  pleased  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the 
tenths  to  the  poor  clergy,  and  that,  for  bo  augmeot- 
^tiun  of  their  livings,  she  had  declared  that  she 
would  make  a  grant  of  her  whole  revenue  arising 
out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  as  far  as  it  was  or 
should  hereafter  become  free  from  incumbraoces ; 
and  that,  if  the  House  of  Commoua  could  find  any 
proper  method  by  which  thta  good  intention  might 
be  made  more  effectual,  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  pnbUo,  and  very  acceptable  to  her  maj- 
ea^.  These  tenths  amounted  to  about  «611|000 
a-year,  and  the  fmit-fruits,  one  year  with  another, 
to  about  o£5000:  the  money,  Burnet  tells  as,  was 
not  brought  into  the  treasury  like  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  revenue  ;  but  the  bishops,  who  had  been 
the  pope's  collectors,  were  now,  and  had  been  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  collectors  for  the  crown, 
and  BO  persons  in  favor  obtained  assignations  upon 
them  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  This,"  adds 
the  bishop,  "had  never  been  applied  to  any  good 
use,  but  was  still  obtained  by  favoritea  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends :  and,  in  King  Clwrles's 
time,  it  went  chiefly  among  hia  women  and  his 
natural  children.  It  seemed  straoge,  that  while 
the  clergy  had  much  credit  at  court  they  had  never 
represented  this  as  aacrilege  nnleaa  it  waa  applied 
to  some  religiona  purpose,  and  that,  during  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  fiivor  with  King  Charies  1..  or  at  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  no  endeavors  had 
been  used  to  appropriate  this  to  better  uses :  sacri- 
lege was  charged  oo  other  things,  on  very  slight 
grounils ;  bat  this,  which  was  more  visible,  was  al- 
ways forgot."  He  goes  on  to  lament  that  no  means 
had  formerly  been  thought  of  for  providing  a  better 
subsistence  for  the  poor  clergy  ;  "  we  having  then 
among  us  some  hundreds  of  cures  that  had  not,  of 
certain  provision,  £20  a-year,  and  some  tbonaands 
that  had  not  cESO.   Where  the  eocouragemeot  is 


BO  small,  what  can  it  be  expeoted  clergymen  ahonld 
be  t  It  is  a  crying  scandal  that,  at  the  reitoration 
of  King  Charles  11.,  the  bishops  and  other  dignita- 
ries, who  raised  much  above  a  million  in  fines,  ymt 
did  so  little  in  this  way."'  The  Commons,  in  an 
address,  expressed  their  sense  of  her  majesty's  pious 
concern  for  the  church ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  enable  her  majesty  to  alienate  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  and  to  create  a  corporation,  by  charter,  to 
apply  the  money,  according  to  the  queen's  ioteo- 
tion,  in  increasing  the  miserable  stipends  of  the 
poorer  clergy.  Sir  John  Holland,  Sir  Joseph  Je- 
kyll,  and  other  Whigs,  moved  that  the  cler^ 
might  be  entirely  freed  from  that  tax  of  first-froits 
and  tenths,  seeing  that  they  bore  their  share  Id 
other  taxes ;  and  that  another  fund  might  be  raised 
of  equal  value  for  the  Bugmentation  of  the  sraall 
benefices;  bnt  thia  was  opposed  by  Mnsgrave  nnd 
other  Tories,  who  said  that  the  elei^  on^t  atill  to 
be  kept  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown.  To  the  act 
was  appended  a  repeal  of  the  atatnte  of  Hortemain, 
so  far,  at  least,  that  it  might  be  free  to  all  men  to 
give,  by  deed  or  by  their  last  villa,  whatever  they 
chose  toward  the  augmenting  of  benefices.  "  It 
was  suggested,"  says  Burnot,  "but  how  truly  I  can 
not  tell,  thot  this  addition  was  made  in  hope  that  it 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  that  the  scan- 
dal of  losing  the  bill  might  lie  oo  them."  The 
Lords,  in  fact,  objected  to  the  repeal  of  a  taw  which 
bad  been  made  and  kept  up  even  daring  the  times 
of  popery,  nnd  urged  that  it  was  unreasonable  •*  to 
open  a  door  to  practice  upon  dying  men."  Accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  who  ought,  however,  to  have  known 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  work  upon  the  minds  and 
the  pnraea  of  dying  men  without  purgatory  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  living 
for  the  dead,  it  was  answered  that  we  had  not 
the  arts  of  affrightening  men  by  the  terrors  of  pur- 
gatory, or  by  fables  or  apparitions :  where  these 
were  practiced,  it  was  very  reaionnble  to  restrain 
priests  from  those  artifices  by  which  they  had  so 
enriched  their  church,  that,  without  some  such  ef- 
fectusl  checks,  they  would  have  swallowed  up  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  wortd,  as  they  had  indeed  in 
England,  daring  popery,  made  themselves  masters 
of  a  full  third  part  of  the  nation."  The  bishops, 
however,  were  onanimons  for  the  wliole  bill,  and 
it  was  carried  and  passed  into  a  law.  Addresses 
of  thanks  and  acknowledgments  from  all  the  clergy 
of  England  were  presented  to  Anne,  who  rejoiced 
more  eqieeially  in  the  title  of  "  Nursing  MoUier  to 

>  *'  I  Iwd  poMnMd  tba  lata  qnaen  wilk  tltii,  n  that  At  «u  Mlf 
molnd,  if  vnr  aha  bad  livad  to  Me  peaea  and  •aitlemant,  to  hwr* 
daarad  thii  braack  of  ibe  nmoa  of  all  tba  aafignaUma  that  war* 
npos  it,  and  to  bam  sn^iad  U  ta  Um  angiMBtatidn  ot  bmU  baMScM. 
Tliia  ia  plaialr  ioainmtad  ia  tb«  ttmy  tbat  I  wrata  on  ker  mentorr 
aoma  tima  aftar  bar  dMtb.  I  laid  tha  matUr  barora  tha  lata  kin«r. 
wben  then  wat  a  pratpant  of  peaca,  u  a  propac  axprMaion  botb  af  hii 
tbaDhfubtaH  to  Alfflisbtjr  G«d,  and  of  hiaoareof  the  ehnrch;  Ihoped 
that  Ihii  nirbt  hsn  joinadtlw  baartiaf  Um  dairy:  itnifht  atlaaat 
have  pgt  a  itep  to  a  gnoaiUm  claoor  niaed  afaiaat  hin,  that  be  waa 
an  eaewj  to  the  clergy,  irbicb  began  then  tu  haf«  •  my  ill  effect  on 
all  hia  afiain.  Ha  anlertainad  thia  m  wall  that  be  orderad  metoipoalc 
to  hi*  BiiiualaTS  aboot  it:  tbejr  all  approved  it ;  tha  Lord  Bamn  *Dd 
tba  Lord  Halifai  W  it  ia  a  moat  partionlar  manser ;  bnt  tha  Earl  of 
Sandarlaad  afatainad  an  aiiifnatian  upon  two  dioceaai  fx  £1000  n-jnar 
for  two  li*aa ;  ao  notbinr  wat  to  ba  bopod  for  nftei  that"— AratL 
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tbfl  Chareh."  Bat  this  tender  cnre,  this  eaay  gen- 
«ro8iry  did  not,  of  coune,  extend  to  other  nects  of 
the  ProteBtBot  commantoD.  The  PresbyterianB, 
chiefly  Scots,  or  of  Scottub  descent,  settled  in  the 
north  of  Irvtaod,  had  dune  as  much  for  the  Rer- 
olutioD  and  the  prevention  of  popery  and  tyranny 
as  any  class  of  men ;  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
preacher  Walker  was  nrnioly  owing  the  heroic 
defense  of  Londoadeny,  upon  which  the  fate  of 
the  war  faaog.  Yet  she  had  jost  allowed  the  par- 
bame&t  of  Ireland  to  stop  the  trifling  sum  of  .£1200 
per  aDnmn  which  had  been  paid  to  the  poor  Pre»- 
bvteriaD  miniatera  io  Ulster  io  the  reign  of  King 
William. 

While  porlianient  was  still  sitting,  the  fete  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  was  sealed.  "Poshing  at  such 
hot  measures,  like  an  ax  struck  upon  a  hard  stone, 
the  blow  rebounded,  and  the  weapon  flew  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  tinskillfal  workman." '  His  proj- 
ects had  all  failed,  his  party  had  overcnst  themaeWea, 
and  never  recovered.  After  a  vaio  attempt  to  in< 
doce  the  queen  to  dismiss  the  dukes  of  Somerset 
sod  Devonshire  from  the  eonncil,  he  resigned,  and 
retired  in  disgust,  though,  like  Rocliester,  he  was 
consoled  by  the  apidaose  of  the  high  Tory  party. 
Harley,  attU  risiog  and  now  ftvored  by  Godolphin 
and  the  all-prevalent  Duke  and  Dacfaess  of  Marl- 
boFoagh,  succeeded  him  as  chief  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  allowed  to  coatlnne  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  notwithstanding  this  Rppointment. 
Mr.  St.  John  at  the  same  time  became  secretary- 
at-war.  Soon  after.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  wns  dis- 
riiiseed,  the  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nathan  Wright,'  "de- 
posed," and  other  props  of  the  "high-flying  party" 
were  left  oat  of  the  council  and  removed  from  their 
places  in  the  government.  An  inquiry  into  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  navy — which  had 
been  groraly  mismanaged* — gave  rise  to  another 

*  JOrfae,  Hutofj  of  the  Union  between  England  ami  Scotland. 

*  **  Wnckt,"  tajrs  Burnet,  "  was  a  mlot  to  the  j>any,  and  wu  be- 
Wi  tary  ■»eepti«p>M«  in  «U  rcBpects.  Mcney,  u  tnu  uiij,  did  arery 
thitf  wiU>  turn ;  omly  in  bi*  cunit,  I  oarer  heard  him  chargad  for  uiy 
t'aiMf  bat  gmt  iloimen,  &y  wAtck  Iht  CfMCtrg  isu  bteome  one  of  Ihe 
htmrieat  pittaMttM  of  tkt  mHw*." 

*  Attamftt  wwa  mada  to  mim  tba  plate-chip*,  uid  to  (top  the  tnde 
batwae«  Spai>  ud  bcf  coloQiei ;  bnt  tbeM  all  fail«d  snd  continued  to 
UiL  ina  **I7  itrtnge  maimer,  during  Dw  whole  of  the  war.  Lurd  Bo- 
liTfbroke  attribntet  the  moat  important  eanaequcncei  to  thii  circnm- 
Maw>,  IB  af  epimioB  tbM  w  might  ha««  kiodaiad  Prance  from 
lOpiKiag  from  tbe  year  1703,  aiwb  inumua  treosurei  ai 
•  tM  did  impott  by  the  ihipa  ah*  aent,  with  the  ]>enniii)on  of  Spain,  to 
ihr  Sooth  Seat,  to  Mexioo,  and  Pent.  Thia  year  Admiral  Munden 
waadctMhadwiik  ngnnlaqmdraitoiMUiMpt  lone  ihipain  the  Wmi 
ladjca;  tat  mmiwf  ia  nibt  ot  tha  Fraadi  adaiira],  Du  Caaae,  he  de- 
ciaad  attackiBC  hiM.  MaBdao  waa  tried  by  a  coart-roirtiat,  and  ac- 
'jaiilad ;  bat  the  qoeen,  nermheleta,  thought  fit  to  cashier  him.  Soon 
•a«T  (M  lite  tSik  of  Anfoat)  tba  bnre  old  Benbow  fell  in  with  the 
mmt  Da  Caaaa,  and  laataNtly  attacked  bin,  thoagh  he  bad  only  aeTen 
•k.fatotn.  Foarofluanptainafellaitem  in  the  action,  and  (careel; 
trad  a  abac ;  bU  Benbow  kept  off  tha  enemy,  and  coolinned  a  running 
ifht  bam  tfaa  IM  to  tita  Mb,  when  he  crippled  one  of  the  enemy'* 
Ai^Mfi.  Bat  Dv  Cwaa  bald  hiawind  when  he  taw  thnt  three  or 
ftnr  «f  tka  EaffMi  ahi|Mw*fe  aafar  aatera  that  they  can  Id  give  no  aa- 
— lara  to  tbair  admiral ;  and  the  FtCDch  aud  Spaniarda  renewed  the 
■ctM  wilb  gnat  fary.  OU  Banbow  had  hia  leg  ahattered,  and  waa 
Mwnriae  badly  — adad ;  bat  b«  ordarad  hi*  hammock  to  ba  bnmght 
■p«a  dcA  aad,  lyi^  opoa  it,  «UII  coatinnad  tba  Itgbt.  Bat  he  wai 
viattbadly  aewdid  by  hii  captaina,  and  tba  anemy  were  aaffered  to 
■ca^  aad  carry  of  their  diaabled  ahip.  Old  fieabow,  returning  to 
h:*  BtaOea  at  Jamaica,  brought  th*  captaiaato  a  court-martial  for  eow- 
■Aca  aid  breach  of  order*:  (^puin  Kirby,of  the  Defiance,  and  Cap- 
km  IMa,  of  A»  GtNmrichf  wm  Mstaimtd  to  ba  abot ;  CaiHain 


colIisioD  between  the  two  Houses.  And  stil)  another 
quarrel  arose  out  of  on  act  for  recruiting  the  army. 
The  impressing  of  soldiers  by  the  crown  had  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  grievances 
before  the  Revolution ;  yet  in  this  session  the 
Whigs  agreed  with  the  Tories  in  promoting  an  act 
empowering  justices  of  the  peace  to  impress  for 
the  land  service  soch  men,  not  iMing  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament,  as  they  saw  fit:  that  is, 
the  justices  of  peace,  or  any  three  of  them,  might 
take  up  such  idle  persona  as  bad  no  tmllingB  or 
means  of  anbaisteoce,  and  deliver  them  to  the  offi- 
cers of  die  army,  upon  paying  them  the  levy-money 
UBually  allowed  for  recniita.  Burnet,  whose  zeal 
in  favor  of  the  war  was  not  at  all  repressed  by  his 
religions  feelings  and  his  oflice,  thought  this  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  "If  well  managed,"  he  says,  "it  will 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation  ;  since  by  this 
means  it  will  be  delivered  from  many  vicious  and 
idle  persons,  who  are  become  a  burden  to  their 
country."  He  did  not  see  the  dangerous  impro- 
priety of  leaving  three  country  gentlemen — a  class, 
geoernlly  speaking,  diBtinguisfaed  neither  by  quick- 
ness of  sight  nor  freedom  from  prejudice — to  be 
judges  of  who  were  idle  and  vicious,  and  who  not. 
Nor  did  the  House  of  Lords  extend  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  tbe  measure :  oo  the  con- 
trary, they  looked  at  it  by  a  party  light,  and  seem 
merely  to  have  objected  to  the  great  power  lodged 
in  country  justices  of  the  peace,  because  the  exist- 
ing magistrates  had  been  put  into  commission  by 
tlieir  political  adversaries.  They  urged,  in  short, 
thot  the  justices  of  peace  hnd  been  pat  in  and  put 
out  in  a  very  strange  manner,  ever  since  Sir  Nathan 
Wright  had  held  the  great  seal;  that  they  could 
not  deserve  to  have  so  great  a  power  lodged  with 
them;  that  many  gentlemen  of  good  estates  and 
ancient  fomilies  bad  been  ef  late  pot  out  of  the 
commission  for  no  other  visible  reason  but  because 
they  hnd  gone  heartily  into  the  Revolution,  and  had 
continued  xealoas  for  the  late  king;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  of  no  worth,  of  do  estate,  men 
known  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  queen's  title  aud  to 
the  Protestant  succession,  had  been  put  in,  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  evil-intentioDed  individuals, 
and  to  a  dangerous  bias  iti  county  elections.  &c. 
The  bill  for  recruits,  was,  however,  passed  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  and  it  was  afterward  revoted  year  by  yesr. 
But  the  Lords  presented  a  strong  address  to  the 
queen,  begging  that  no  person  who  had  refused  the 
oaths  to  the  late  King  William  might  be  in  tbe 
commission  of  the  peace;  that  she  would  pat  in 
none  but  men  of  quality  and  good  estates,  of  known 
affection  to  her  majesty,  to  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, and  the  established  church;  and  that  she 
would  order  such  to  be  restored  as  had  been  turned 
out  without  just  cause.   Passing  over  the  oatba  of 

Conilable,  of  tbe  Windmr,  waa  tentenceil  to  be  caahiered  nnd  impiii. 
oned  during  her  majeaty'a  pteaaure ;  Captain  Hndaon,  of  the  FoiidaB- 
nil,  died  wnn*  daya  bafora  bi>  trial.  The  other  two  captain*  war*  aan- 
tenced  to  be  auapended.  Benbow  died  of  hia  wound*  at  Jamaica  j 
but  the  queen  diil  him  that  jaatic*  to  order  caplaint  Kirby  and  Wada 
to  be  ahot  on  ahip-boaril  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  withoat  antrerinff 
them  to  aet  foot  on  ihore.  Commodore  Leakb  deatroyed  the  French 
settlemanta  in  Newfoundland,  and  took  a  few  fiahiDg-Taaaeb— and  ih*** 
wcrt  all  our  naval  mecemn  tbla  year. 
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•llegiance  to  William — for,  with  a  Btraoge  casuistiy, 
Anne  held  that  those  oatha  aod  William'a  right  were 
UUgaU  while  the  oatba  to  henelf  and  her  owd  right, 
which  were  equally  oppoaed  to  the  theory  of  divine 
right  aod  unalterable  auceeaaioii,  and  equally  de- 
pendeat  on  acts  of  parliament  and  the  will  of  the 
□atioD,  were  atrictly  and  incoDCrorertibly  legal  and 
sacred — she  assured  their  Lordahipathatsbe  thought 


it  reasooable  that  the  commissioos  of  the  peace 
should  be  filled  with  gentlemen  of  the  hul  qmlity 
aod  estates,  and  as  fit  that  Aey  should  be  of  knowa 
loyal^  and  afiectioD  to  the  government,  the  Prot«B- 
lant  succession,  ftnd  the  church ;  and  that  she  wonld 
gire  directions  accordingly. 

During  this  aeasion  Anne  was  |4eased  to  rerire 
the  order  of  the  Thistle  in  Scotland ;  and,  on  the 


CoLUK  or  ni  Omna  or  ni  TBimc,  ob  Br.  Amuw. 


4th  of  February,  she  conferred  the  green  ribbon  on 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  vista  waa  open* 
ed  toward  a  union ;  bnt  in  either  nation  there  was 
so  much  pasuon  and  prejadice  aa  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful to  many  statesmen  whether  that  great  measure 
conid  be  carried  in  their  lifetime.  On  the  3d  of 
April  the  queen  prorogued  parliament  with  a  gra- 
cious speecb,  in  which,  faowerbr,  she  took  occasion 
to  lament,  very  gently,  that  her  desires  of  seeing  a 
perfect  unily  among  themaelres  were  not  yet  real- 
ized. 

The  day  after  the  parliament  rose,  David  Lind- 
say waa  broaght  to  trial  for  high  treason,  which  was 
taken  to  be  proved  by  his  returning  from  France 
without  pass  or  license.  He  showed  that  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  pleaded  a  Scotch  pa^on;  but  he 
was  told  that  this  could  not  avail  him  in  England, 
and  he  waa  condemned  as  a  traitor  in  dangeroua 
correspoodence  with  France,  &c.  He  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Fraser's  plot^  To  frighten  him  into 
a  confesaion,  he  was  drawn  to  Tyburn ;  but  he  was 
proof  even  to  the  sight  of  the  fatal  tree ;  ministers 
did  not  mean  to  hang  him:  he  was  conveyed  back 
to  Newgate,  where  he  remained  some  years ;  and 
the  end  of  the  man  was,  that  he  died  in  want  and 
misery  in  Holland.  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  in  tbe 
mean  while,  had  fonnd  his  way  back  to  Paris ;  but 
had  there  been  shut  up  in  the  Bastille.  He  had  de- 
livered a  long  memorial  to  Maria  d'Este,  the  so-call- 
ed queen-regent,  in  which  be  gave  a  pompons  ac- 
count of  the  success  of  his  mission,  not  merely  in  the 
Highlands,  but  also  in  the  Lowlands — with  the  min- 


isters of  the  crown  as  welt  as  the  chiefs  of  the  clans. 
Bnt  tbe  Earl  of  Middleton  perceived  his  falsehood 
and  double  treac^iery,  and,  by  meana  of  a  letter  to 
M.  de  ToTcy,,  bid  him  fkat  for  the  present.'  One 
effect  of  his  mancBuvers  was  the  temporary  disgrace 
of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  whttae  interest  in 
Scotland  had  been  k»ng  on  the  decline.  Anne,  who 
at  this  moment  was  accused  "of  a  secret  bias  of 
sisterly  affection  for  the  conrt  of  St.  Germains," 
appointed  tbe  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  her  commis- 
sioner. The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  on  tbe 
6th  of  July,  ministers  having  previously  exerted 
themselves  among  parties  to  engage  tbem  to  vote 
ample  supplies  for  tbe  continental  war,  which  tbey 
had  refused  the  preceding  pessioo,  and  to  settle  tbe 
great  question  of  the  succession.  The  queen,  in  a 
tetter,  delivered  instead  of  an  opening  speech,  de- 
plored that  the  divisions  among  her  Scottish  aub- 
jects  should  hare  riaen  to  such  a  height  as  to  en- 
courage the  enemies  of  the  nation  to  employ  their 
secret  emissaries  among  them :  she  promised  to 
grant,  in  a  pariiamentary  manner,  whatever  mi^t 

1  Htddktcn,  vho  eontinaad  to  act  u  s  snrt  of  wamtury  id  Mau  to 
Man«  d'Ecl*  wd  Iwr  wm,  talli  tli»  PranGh  Bunlater  that  ha  uvcr  hid« 

reij  good  opinion  of  Lonit.  "  Hs  ncknnwlMlgsi,''  contionot  tbo  cari, 
"  a  rurmnl  diMbedieace  ;  for  be  wna  nliwilotrly  Torbiddan  Ui  trral  wiib 
any  bat  the  Highlandcn.  Ue  tgld  me  that  QuaenriieTrr,  Argyle,  and 
LcTCD  wera  the  greateit  enemies  of  the  king  in  that  country ;  he 
ooiumanicated  to  them  the  whide  of  bia  eommimoa.  Ha  rejecla  ei- 
traordinaryofreriibql  obtaina  a  paaa  to  go  to  London ;  and  from  thcnn 
the  same  QaeenaberTj  oMaine  noothcr  pan  for  him,  ander  a  borrowed 
name,  to  tecare  bie  aafe  retnnt  to  France.  It  ia,  tberefun,  clear  aa 
daylight  that  theae  noblemen  wanted  to  employ  him  here  aa  a  CpJ, 
«ud  for  aaixiug  letten  and  commiMiona  which  might  aerre  aa  fnoh 
agaiut  Iba  uea  of  boooi  in  that  cwmtry."— JfacfAtriwi,  StaM  Pa|wn. 
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be  dflintaded  for  qpietiog  the  minds  of  the  people  : 
■SBred  them  that  sbe  had  empowered  her  commio- 
wwer  to  give  noqaestioDable  prooft  of  her  eSectioo 
aodtrfherdetermioatioD  to  maititaiD  the  goTeroment 
ID  ehsrch  and  state,  and  had  authorized  him  to  give 
the  njal  aMent  to  whatever  coald  be  reasooably  de- 
BHwled,  and  was  in  her  power  to  grant,  for  secariag 
die  sorereiga^  and  liberties  of  her  ancient  kingdom< 
But  the  danae  of  the  tetter  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant  of  aU.  was  tlmt  where  her  majeety  exhorted 
Aeo  to  settle  the  aoccessioD  in  the  Protestant  Unoi 
Hill  cliase  was  expected,  and  ample  preparations 
hid  been  made  to  meet  it.    The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
fcrtbwith  presented  a  reaohitioni  declaring  that  the 
ptriament  would  not  narae  a  successor  to  the  crown 
Bolil  a  good  trea^  in  relation  to  commerce  and  other 
coDcerDs  had  been  concluded  with  Euglaod.  Flet^- 
cber  of  Saitoun  exposed,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
maoj'  hardships  which  the  Scots  had  sustained  since 
tb«  anion  of  the  two  ctowdb  in  one  sovereiga,  and 
the  im  possibility  of  their  bettering  their  condition, 
uileaa  by  forethought  and  care  to  anticipate  any  de* 
Bgn  that  tended  to  perpetuate  the  same  hardahips 
lod  iasolta.    Remeraberiag  the  recent  tragedy  at 
Daneo,  many  of  the  assembly  would  hare  asked 
broadly  fora  fbll  share  in  the  plantation  trade  of  Eng- 
had,  and  for  the  shipping  of  Stiotiand.to  he  inohided 
ud  comprahended  in  the  Engluh  Navigation  Act 
Tin  as  Bnmet  observes,  coald  not  be  granted  with- 
SBt  the  coDcarreoce  of  the  parliament  of  England ; 
bot  the  Seota  were  perfectly  right  in  demaadiog  it 
u  ibey  did.    Another  resolution  was  produced  by 
the  Eari  of  Rothes,  importing  that  the  Scottish  par- 
GemeDtahoold  first  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tioo<  of  privileges  and  nationality,  make  such  limita- 
tioa  OB  the  power  of  the  crown  as  might  be  proper 
6ir  rectifying  the  constitution,  and  for  vindicating 
ud  secoring  the  independence  of  the  nation ;  and, 
•II  Uiat  being  dfrne^  they  might  take  into  considera- 
tioa  the  resolution  oflbrad  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
fer  a  previoos  trea^  of  commerce,  dec.   A  rident 
debate  eosoed  ;  bat,  at  bat,  Sir  James  Falconer  sog- 
fBitad  a  dooUo  resolatioa,  that  the  parliameDt  would 
net  proceed  to  the  nomioationof  asnccessornntiltha 
pavioBs  treaty  widi  England  afaonld  be  discasaed, 
ud  that  it  wonid  not  nominate  die  soccesaor  notU  af- 
ter the  neceasaiy  conditions  and  limitations  on  the 
down  bad  been  made.    This  waa  carried  by  a  con- 
■>d«rable  majority.   Then  the  Duke  of  Atbol,  who 
)H  all  these  violent  motions,  moved  that  her  majesty 
»boa)d  be  desired  to  seod  down  the  witnesses  and 
papers  relating  to  the  late  conspiracy,  in  order  that 
those  who  had  been  vitfutUy  accused  in  England 
nizht  be  riodieated,  and  the  real  guilty  bronght  to 
puoiebmeot.    The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  declared 
chat  be  had  already  written  to  her  majesty  upon  this 
mportant  fnattar,  and  wootd  write  again.   It  was 
tlw  dea^  of  Atbol.  and  of  all  those  who  were  most 
fneB%  to  cbe  Pretender,  to  convict  the  Duke  of 
^eeenbenr  of  malice  and  calnmoy — to  prove,  in 
•hurt,  that  he  was  the  fiibricator  of  tiie  Fiaser  plot, 
ud.  as  saeh,  merited  death.   Beyond  the  walls  of 
pirlianmit  there  was  a  lood  ud  aoiversBl  outcry 
•aoog  the  people,  that  sundry  of  their  ioDOcent  coon- 


trymen  had  been  malieiously  charged  with  a  conspir- 
acy, had  been  seized,  examined,  tried,  and  condemn- 
ed in  England  with  an  obvious  disregard  to  the  rights 
of  a  nation  which  was  as  free  and  independent  as 
England  herself,  dec.  Anne  had  certainly  no  af- 
fection for  Queensberry — she  would  probably  hare 
cared  very  little  if  he  had  been  thrown,  bound  and 
helpIesB,  into  the  midst  of  the  forious  Jacobites ;  but 
sbe,  or  her  ministers  for  her,  both  in  Seotkmd  and 
Eogiland,  saw  tbi^t.  if  the  examiDation  was  allowed, 
the  business  would  not  end  with  Queensberry — 
that  it  would,  on  the  ooutrary,  raiae  and  prolong 
such  a  ferment  as  might  prore  of  the  most  danger- 
ous  Gonseqa'ence,  while  it  would  inevitably  divert 
attention  from  the  subject  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, and  delay  or  stop  altogether  the  vote  of  supply. 
She  therefore  returned  no  answer  to  the  repeated 
applications  for  the  witnesses  and  the  papers;  and 
the  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion BO  managed  matters  that  the  inquiry  was  let 
fall.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  by  this  time 
more  thao  suspected  of  shariog  the  political  senti- 
ments of  his  grace  of  Athol  now  moved  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  the  limitations,  and  to 
the  treaty  about  trade,  and  name  commisstoners  to 
treat  with  England,  before  entering  upon  any  ftthar 
busioesa,  except  the  passing  of  a  land-tax  for  two 
months  only,  to  provide  for  tlie  immedute  stibBisteoGe 
of  the  forces  actaally  on  foot  in  Scotland,  to  whom 
arrears  were  due — the  latter  a  circurastattce  tend- 
ing greatly  to  shake  their  loyal^  to  Queen  Anne. 
The  Earl  of  Marchmont  rose  and  proposed  an  in* 
stent  act  to  exclude  forerer  from  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land all  popish  successors.  Hamilton  and  his  party, 
with  great  heat,  opposed  the  motion  as  unseason- 
able. The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  brought  up  a  bill  of 
supply  ;  bat  Uiis  bill  "  had  a  tack  to  it."  They  fast* 
ened,  in  fact,  to  this  money  bill  a  great  part  of  a  bill 
which  had  paaaed  in  the  preceding  session,  but  to 
which  the  queen  bad  refused  her  assent — a  bill  pro- 
viding, *•  that,  if  the  queen  ahonld  die  without  issue, 
a  Scottish  parliament  should  {ffesently  meet,  and 
Aeg  were  to  declare  the  snecessor  to  the  crown, 
who  should  not  be  the  same  persou  that  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  crown  of  England,  unless,  before  that 
time,  there  should  be  a  settlement  made  in  pariia- 
ment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inde- 
pendent of  English  councils." '  This  tack  "  to  the 
supply  bill  put  the  Scottish  ministry  into  extreme 
difficulties :  if  they  rejected  it  the  army  could  no 
longer  be  kept  up,  for  the  arrears  were  coosider- 

>  "  Bj  ftiwtbvr  cImm  in  iba  act,  itWM  nada  imwfai  to  ami  tba  aab- 
i«cU,  mud  to  train  tbam  ant)  pat  tbein  in  a  poatara  of  dcrcna*.  Thia 
waa  rhietlj  pnaaad  in  behalf  of  the  beat  aflbctrd  in  iha  kiD|iloni,  who 
wan  tM  annad :  for  die  Hifhlaaden,  who  warn  the  wunt  afTfctMl, 
warr  wall  amad ;  to,  W  balasea  ilutt,  it  waa  atond  that  leara  ahanld 
ba  giita  to  am  tba  raaL  All  waa  catriad  with  snat  haat  and  tnuch 
vebemanea  ;  for  a  aatiunal  hwnor  of  btin$  indapaadent  of  EnjilBod 
fennctitcd  ao  alrnDflj  atnaag  all  loni  ot  paopla.  withnnl  dooia,  that 
tboae  who  went  not  into  e*arj  bnt  motion  that  waa  inada  wera  loukod 
on  ai  the  betrtjen  of  iheir  countrjr ;  and  tbej  ware  ao  aspoecd  to  a 
popolar  fury  that  lome  of  ibnaa  who  andiail  tn  atop  thfa  tida  wai* 
thought  tobe  indaofarof  ihairKvaa.  TfaaPnabTtariaaswereaaova^ 
awed  with  tbii,  that,  Ihongh  Ihtf  wiahad  well  to  the  eettling  the  ane* 
cenioQ,  thej  dunt  not  openly  daclarai  it.  The  dukea  of  Uamiltvn  and 
Atbd  lad  all  ihoaa  nolant  awtioaai  and  tha  whole  aaliuB  wan  attaagal j 
inflamed."— Jtanwf. 
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able,  and  thera  was  no  mooey  in  tbe  treasury  to 
pay  them.  Some  BUggested  aflking  tbe  Eagliah 
miDifltry  to  advance  the  subBisteoce-moDey  till  bet- 
ter nieasarea  could  be  takeo,  bat  ooae  of  the  Scot* 
tish  miaisters  woald  venture  npoo  this;  for,  aa  ao 
army  ib  reckoued  to  belong  to  those  who  pay  it,  bo 
an  army  paid  by  England  would  be  called  by  the 
Scots  au  English  army.  "  Men's  minds,"  adds  Bar* 
net,  »  were  then  so  full  of  the  concnt  of  independ- 
CKM  (this  Anglo-prelatized  Scot  ought  to  have 
apd^eu  with  more  respect  of  the  high  and  proud 
national  feeling  of  his  countrymeo),  that,  if  a  sub- 
picioa  had  arisen  of  any  such  practice,  probably  it 
wontd  hare  oecasloDed  tnmulti ;  and  even  the  army 
was  bo  eokiDdled  with  this,  that  it  was  believed  that 
neither  oSieera  nor  soldiera  would  have  taken  their 
pay,  if  they  had  believed  it  came  from  England.  It 
came  then  to  this,  that  either  the  army  most  be 
disbanded,  or  tbe  bill  must  pass.  It  is  true  tbe  army 
was  a  very  small  one— not  above  three  thoasand ; 
but  it  was  Bo  ordered,  that  it  was  doubly  or  trebly 
officered ;  so  that  it  could  bsve  been  easily  increased 
to  a  much  greater  nnmber,  if  there  had  been  occa- 
eion  for  it.  Tbe  officers  had  served  long,  and  were 
men  of  a  good  character :  so,  since  they  were  alarm- 
vd  with  en  invasion — which  both  sides  looked  for, 
and  tbe  intelligence  which  the  court  had  from  France 
iMured  them  it  was  intended — they  Aonght  the  in- 
eonvenieoees  arising  from  the  tack  might  be  rem- 
edied afterward ;  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  army 
was  such  a  perniciooa  thing,  and  might  end  so  fatally, 
that  it  wo  not  to  be  ventured  on." 
-  While  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  were  crowded 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against  En- 
glish iodaence,  and  threatening  to  sacrifice  all  that 
should  prove  traitors  to  their  country  and  enemies 
to  the  ancient  independence  of  Scotland,  the  ap- 
palled ministers,  one  and  all,  signed  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  advising  her  to  pass  Ae  bill,  encumbered  as 
it  was  with  Che  greater  part  of  that  act  of  security 
which  she  had  formerly  refused. 

This  measure  involved  Godolphin,  who  was  now 
considered  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  queen 
in  all  thingB,  and  who  tiad  already  been  marked  out 
by  the  high-flying  Tories  for  destracUon.  If  he 
accepted  the  bill  with  the  tsck,  he  vrould  be  ac- 
cused of  promoting  the  diflseverance  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  if,  oo  the  contrary,  be  refused  tbe  bill, 
he  would  be  held  liable  for  tbe  ill  consequences  of 
breaking  tbe  Scottish  army,  and  laying  that  kingdom 
open  to  an  invaBion.  But  Oodolphin  bad  courage 
enough  to  act  with  decision  in  this  difficult  dilem- 
ma; and,  as  tbe  safest  thing  for  the  queen,  and  the 
least  evil  for  the  two  nations,  he  induced  Anne  to 
pass  the  bill,  und  so  be  in  a  condition  to  defend 
Scotland  against  the  incursions  of  the  Jacobite  High- 
land clans,  and  against  invsBions  threatened  from 
■broad.* 

But  for  the  brilliant  sncceas  of  Marlborough, 
who  relied  upon  Oodolphin  as  his  msin  stey  in  the 

1  "Ttiic,"  njt  BoTMt,  "«u  vnder  eonnlUtiOQ  in  As  month  of 
Jaly,  whan  our  mkiten  kbnttd  war*  yet  in  a  Ri^at  anecrtsini; ;  for. 
llMnifh  tb*  Tictory  at  Scbellvaborf  wu  «  food  itep,  yet  th«  gnat  ()•- 
dakn  wu  not  thaa  eama." 


cabinet,  Godolphin  would  have  been  BDnibilated  in 
consequence  of  this  measure.  For  tbe  present, 
the  Scottish  ministers  got  the  supplies,  and  the 
ftn^es  in  Scotland  were  kept  up  and  somewhat 
increased.  Tbe  parliament  of  that  coaotry,  how. 
ever,  was  not  yet  satisfied;  they  debated  anew 
upon  the  Fraser  plot,  denounced  tbe  proceeding 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  upon  that  baai< 
oess  as  au  officious  intermeddling  in  their  con- 
cerns— an  encroachment  upon  tbe  independence  of 
their  nation  ;  and  tbey  drew  up  an  address  to  tbe 
queen,  deuring  tiiat,  next  session  at  least,  all  tbe 
papers  and  evidences  relating  to  that  conspiracy 
might  be  laid  before  them.  To  still  Ute  storm,  the 
lord  commissioner  hastened  to  a  prorogation.  The 
English  Tories  got  poBsession  of  the  whole  of  the 
Scouish  Secnrity  Bill,  printed  it,  and  circulated  it 
through  the  country,  in  wder  to  show  that  the  tws 
kingdoms  were  now  separated  so  as  never  to  be 
united  again.  At  the  same  time,  dark  reporti 
were  spread  of  vast  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition coming  from  France  into  Scotiaod,  and  of 
designs  entertained  by  the  Scots  to  croM  tiie  b(n<- 
ders  and  make  war  upon  England! 

In  the  mean  while,  Marlborough  was  gaining 
the  greatest  of  bis  victories — was  becoming  '•the 
hero  of  Blenheim."  That  fortunate  soldier  aod 
politician,  accepting  a  pressing  invitation  from  tbe 
Pensionaty  Heinsius,  ud  imitating  the  famed 
winter  journey  ttf  the  late  king,  had  left  London 
for  the  Hagne  on  the  15th  of  January,  while  the 
English  parliameot  was  sitting,  snd  when  tha 
season  was  intenaely  cotd  and  stormy.  He  arrived 
safely  at  the  Hagne  on  the  19tfa;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  having  50,000  British  troopi 
under  bis  immediate  command,  be  proposed  to 
the  Dutch  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  Moselle 
with  his  own  troops  and  part  of  the  foreign  anxil- 
iaries,  while  General  Auverquerque  remained  to 
act  on  the  defensive  in  the  Netheriands  with  the 
Dutch  and  tbe  rest  of  the  auxiliaries.  This,  in 
fnct,  was  only  part  of  a  bofcl  plan  he  bad  formed 
for  ceirying  tbe  war  Iwyond  the  Rhine,  where  the 
cause  of  the  emperor  seemed  still  foiling  to  ruin ; 
but  thia  part  was  nXL  he  thought  fit  to  confide,  for 
the  prsBent,  to  the  States-Oenenil,  whose  timidity 
and  irrosolntion  woald,  he  foared,  have  o|^iMed 
his  daring  Bcheme  if  tbey  had  known  tbe  whole  of 
it  at  once.  And  there  was  also  another  reason, 
and  a  weighty  one,  for  this  reticence:  somehow  it 
had  generally  happened,  that,  when  a  scheme  of 
operations  was  laid,  and  prodoced  in  the  Dutch 
cabinet,  in  tbe  allied  camp,  or  in  conferences  with 
tbe  ministers  of  the  confederated  powers,  it  was 
forthwith  communicated  partially  or  entire  to  tbe 
court  of  VerBailles,  or  to  the  French  generals  com- 
manding in  the  field !  At  first  tbe  Ststes- General 
would  hardly  enter  into  Mariborough's  roodiiied  or 
half-revealed  proposal,  considering  it  too  hazardous 
and  as  likely  to  leave  Holland  too  mneb  exposed; 
but  tbe  pensionary,  who  had  always  so  ^ly  assisted 
King  William,  seconded  the  proposal,  and  eogaged 
to  employ  all  bis  influence  and  tint  of  his  friends 
in  procuring  the  concurrence  of  his  govemmenL 
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M  the  same  timo, '  Heioaius  aod  Marlborougb 
indoced  the  StRtes  to  grant  a  sniwidy  to  the  Mar- 
{imTo  of  Badea  apd  a  aapply  to  the  circle  of  Saabia; 
to  take  iDto  pay  4000  Wirtembnigers  in  Ueu  of  4000 
V  5000  English  and  Datdi,  who  had  beea  detached 
lo  Portugal;  and  ako  to  mdie  a  promiM  of  money 
to  the  Snkfl  of  Savoy,  with  the  asi amnce  of  ao  vig- 
orous a  eampaigo  on  the  part  of  the  alUes  as  should 
effecnially  prevent  the  French  from  sending  more 
troops  across  tho  Alps.  Uoder  the  same  iofla- 
ences  fresh  eocouragenieDts  were  giveo  to  the 
elector  palatioe,  and  to  the  new  Kiag  of  Prussia, 
the  most  selfisli  and  wrong-headed  of  all  the  allied 
princes.  This  over,  Marlboroagh  hurried  back  to 
Londoo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  Febra- 
arf,  and  instantly  persuaded  the  qaeen  to  remit  a 
hundred  tfaoosaod  crowns  to  the  circle  of  Suabia; 
and  to  send  out  of  her  privy  purie  some  of  the 
money  he  had  promised  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 
Uaving  remodeled  his  polices  so  as  to  square  with 
those  of  a  partly  Whig  cabinet,  Marlboroagh  left 
London  early  in  April,  to  pot  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  In  spite  of  all  the  endeavors  of  the 
peostooary  and  his  friends,  he  enconntered  coo- 
siderable  opposition  even  to  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  be  had  revealed  (the  real  plan  in  its  full 
extent  was  still  a  mystery  even  in  England)  :  the 
states  of  Zealand  and  Friesland  in  particular  ob- 
jected  strongly  to  any  movement  of  troops  to  such 
a  distance  from  the  Low  Countries.  But  at  length 
Marlboroagh,  who  had  procured  a  general  instruc- 
tkia  from  the  English  cabinet,  empowering  him  to 
take  SDch  measures  as  should  be  deemed  proper  for 
relieving  the  emperor  and  reducing  the  Elector  of 
Bawis,  told  the  States  that  he  was  fully  resolved 
npoa  going  to  the  Moselle  with  upward  of  40,000 
men.  In  a  letter  to  Godolphin,  he  says,  I  do  no 
way  donbc  but  her  majes^  will  approve  this :  I  am 
vexy  scn«b1e  that  I  take  a  great  deal  npon  me ; 
but,  ahonld  I  act  otherwise,  the  empire  will  be  nn- 
done,  and  consequently  the  confederacy."  The 
States-General  were  silenced  by  bis  determined 
dedaration.  and  consented,  with  a  good  grace,  to 
what  they  coold  not  prevent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  intrusted  him  with  powers  which 
they  might  and  would  have  withheld  if  they  bad 
known  the  whole  of  his  hazardous  project.  The 
only  one  of  the  generals  of  the  allied  powers  that 
Was  in  trusted  with  the  secret  was  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savny.  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
the  emperor's  army  on  the  Upper  Danube.' 
Leaving  Auverqnerque  with  the  Dutch  troops  and 
part  of  the  anxiliaries  to  guard  the  frontiers, 
MarBmroogh  proceeded  tn  Utrecht,  near  which 
place  he  passed  some  days  with  the  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarie,  the  favorite  of  the  late  king,  and  the  de- 
poHtazy  of  William's  secrets  and  plans.   He  then 

*  b  •pfwaim,  indMd,  from  thi  lettan  written  bj  Eof  ona  to  Mftrlbor- 
h  fjiiiMn»il  uwung  tb«  BlflBbeioi  Papen,  and  in  Archdaaeon  Coxe'a 
M^alhaBrik  Moa.},  and  frun  th*  rii  Ai  fViae*  ftycM  <Um  lat- 
M  as  a^BWdcal  uihutitjr,  however),  tbal  Marlbwonfh  had  amosad 
l%m  vhota  plaa  of  tba  eanpaipt  with  thai  piinca,  who  aiuit,  tharafon, 
OMt  a  fat  BOM  e(  tha  hoMta  of  it.  PritiM  Eafna  had  indncad  tha 
•BpMnr  tMWTtu  •  letMr  to  Aua,  rapmefrtisf  hit  eitmna  dufar,  and 
gngiafl  fct  aaaiww*. 


went  by  Rnremond  to  Maeetricht,  and  thence  to 
Bedburg,  in  the  dochy  of  Joliers,  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendeavons  for  the  forces 
concentrating  from  different  quarters.  Here  he 
found  his  brother,  General  Churchill,  with  fifty- 
one  battalions  and  ninety-two  sqnadrona  of  horse.* 
With  these  troops,  which  were  to  be  joined  on 
their  line  of  march  by  Prussians,  Hessians,  Lnnen- 
bnrgers,  and  others,  quartered  on  the  Rhine,  and 
by  eleveu  Dutch  battalions  stationed  at  Rothwdil. 
Marlborough,  on  the  19th  of  May  (h.  s.),  began 
his  celebrated  expedition.  He  had  got  no  farther 
than  Kerpen  (on  the  20th),  when  he  received  an 
express  from  Auverqnerque,  imploring  him  to 
halt,  because  ViUeroy  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at 
Namur,  and  was  threatening  Huy.*  At  the  same 
moment  letters  arrived  from  the  Margrave  of 
Baden  urging  him  to  hasten  his  march  toward 
the  lines  of  Stoihoffen,  because  Tallnrd  had  made 
a  movement  toward  the  Rhine.  But  Marlbor- 
ough adhered  to  his  grand  project;  and,  only 
halting  a  day  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  Anverqnerqne 
and  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  be  pushed  forward 
might  and  main  to  Kalsacken.  At  that  point  be 
deemed  it  expedient  to  disclose  more  of  his  pktn : 
he  wrote  to  the  States-General  to  assure  them  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  on  the  side  of 
the  Netherlands,  while  his  own  sudden  operations 
engaged  the  entire  attention  of  the  French;  he 
even  ventured  to  ask  for  further  reinforcements, 
insisting  that  Anverquerque  would  still  be  strong 
enough  to  cover  their  lines.  Then  he  pushed  for. 
ward  to  Sinzig,  where  he  acted  as  if  he  intended 
to  make  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  the  scene  of  hia 
campaign.  He  had  not  only  kept  his  own  deaign 
secret,  but  had  estalilished  the  means  of  a  most 
rapid  communicaUon  in  all  directions — if  not  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  allies  of  the 
French,  who  betrayed  the  movements  of  Lonis'i 
generals.  Upon  intelligence  that  Tallard  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  thrown  forward  a  reinforcement 
of  10,000  men  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  then 
resumed  his  former  position  near  Strasburg,  he 
accelerated  his  march,  advancing  with  the  cavalry 
upoo  Coblentz,  and  leaving  bis  brother  to  follow 

■  "On  which  dar  tha  Priitcs  of  Saxa  Zeiat,  bishop  of  Saab,  and 
•ral  canona  of  Cologne,  attendml  bit  grace,  with  the  complimeDti  of 
that  cbaplsr.  T]ie  lame  day  M.  Briamooi,  tntoj  sitnunliaary  from 
the  Dnke  of  Satnjr  to  her  majettj,  eanM,  lo  wait  upoa  hii  grace,  ftom 
Cologne,  whither  ther  rataraod  together  in  the  evening.  Tb«  Biahop 
of  Raab  carried  nletter  with  him  frum  the  duke  toiheElactorof  Trevta, 
inforniing  hii  highneai  of  the  approach  of  the  army  toward  Coblenti, 
ud  eanieatlj  daairiug  him  that,  aa  thtre  waa  a  gnat  namber  of  bi«ad- 
wagona,  tnmbrela,  pontooiia,  and  other  wheel*carriagt(,  which  abort- 
•oad  BDd  erobarraiMd  thair  narefaea,  hia  highneia  woald  be  plaaaed  to 
Older  a  lirid|*  to  ba  laid  fenhwilh  over  the  Rhine ;  and  that  not  oslj 
tofaellitat*  thapoaeagsaf  tbaae  tnM^but  to  apare  hii  higbaeaa'a  tar- 
ritoriaa,  which  would  •oAer  the  if  tha  arm;  con  tin  ued  loogcT  upon 
them." — Dr.  Hart'i  MS,  Journal.  Tbii  reverend  doctor  atiendeij  Harl- 
horouEh  aa  hia  ehaplaio,  and  waa  a  goed  and  winnta  obaarver  ctf  tha 
whole  canpaign.  AidtdMva  Coze  aada,  Ittn  the  MSB.  at  Bbnhaim, 
a  onpr  of  Iha  Journal,  which  now  auata  in  tha  Library  of  tha  Britiah 
Muieum ;  bat  the  laborioni  archdeacon  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  have  made 
nte  of  the  btti  parte  of  the  ebaplain'i  Journal,  or  of  the  letter*  which 
Hara  afterward  wioto  wbait  the  Mnriborongha  waia  ia  diagraoa,  and 
whan  tha  yovemiMntWBt*  Bwaa  aaoiigli  to  Mop  and  nanina  Ibair  lat. 
ten  at  tha  poat-olBca. 

■  "  The  movamcnl  of  the  enemy  gave  aoma  jealooay  to  H.  d'Anvar. 
qnerqoe  himMirj  bat  hit  gncs  loon  ■Biiitied  him  that  there  wai  mon 
advantage  than  danger  in  it."— Htrt'i  US.  JomrnaL 
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with  the  iafaDtry  and  artillery.  Hti  progreafl  wrb 
&vored  by  the  GermaD  people;^  and  od  the  26th 
of  May,  while  visitieg  the  Elector  of  Treves,  who 
wsa  aojtHirDiDg  ia  that  \o(tj  aod  ronuDtic  citadel, 
he  witDBned  from  the  heights  of  Ehreabreitstein 
the  passage  of  his  army  across  the  Moselle  and 
the  Hhine.  Again  calliag  nnj^ntly  upon  the 
States-General  for  reiDforcements,  ha  advanced 
along  the  bank  of  the  lUiioe  to  Bronbach*  The 
Toarcb,  though  rapid,  was  admirably  condacted, 
so  as  to  save  the  troops  from  the  beat  of  the  mid- 
day BUD  and  from  all  UDoecessary  fatigue.  From 
Broabach  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  PmasiR,  who 
wne  wittily  and  correctly  described  by  his  sod,  the 
great  Frederic,  as  being  a  great  man  ia  little  mat- 
ters, and  a  little  man  io  great  matters,  pmising 
the  valor  of  the  Prussian  troops,  sod  requesting 
to  have  more  of  them.  He  arrived  at  Mentz  on 
the  S9th,  and  rested  there  ■  day  to  refresh  the 
troops  and  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
elector.  The  army  yna  fresh,  and  in  such  admi- 
rable nrder  and  taiue,  that  the  elector  exclaimed, 
«*  These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  all  dressed  for  a 
ball."* 

While  at  MentE,  Marlborough  received  advices 
that  the  States  had  consented  to  send  after  him 
twenty  squadrons  and  eight  battalions  of  Danish 
auxiliaries;  but  at  the  same  moment  he  received 
the  less  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  to  whom  he  had  made  his  mistress  send 
money  out  of  the  privy  purse,  had  not  only  suffered 
the  10,000  men  that  Tallard  had  thrown  forward  to 
reinforce  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  had  also  neg- 
lected a  most  &vorable  opportunity  of  bringing  that 
elector  to  battle.  In  fact,  30,000  German  troops, 
of  different  circles,  had  permitted  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  to  move  from  his  camp  at  Ulm,  toward  the 
head  of  the  Danubot  to  meet  the  French  forward- 
ed  by  Tallard ;  had  allowed  the  elector  to  pass  un- 
molested through  narrow  defiles,  to  march,  in  a 
manner,  right  through  the  main  body  of  the  impe- 
rialists, to  effect  his  junction  with  the  French,  and 
then  to  return  through  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
pass  of  Stoehach  with  a  long  line  of  carringes — 
whereas,  by  his  seizing  that  pass,  he  might  have  cut 
off  the  elector's  retreat,  and  reduced  him  to  surren- 
der at  discretion,  his  army  being  without  bread,  so 
that  any  delay  or  stoppage  most  have  been  fatal  to 
it.  Marlborough,  however,  did  not  lose  heart:  he 
persuaded  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  put  his  artil- 
lery at  his  disposal,  snmmoned  several  of  the  auxil- 
iary or  partisan  leaders  to  receire  his  instructions  as 
to  the  proper  points  where  they  were  to  join  htm, 
took  up  money  to  pay  tiie  English,  *'  who,  notwith- 
atandiog  the  continnel  marching,  were  extremely 
pleased  with  this  expedition,"  and  moved  toward 
the  Neckar,  where  he  had  previously  ordered 
bridges  to  be  constructed.  He  had  already  saved 
the  emperor  from  all  fears  of  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria and  his  French  allies;  but,  hoping  to  achieve 
much  more  than  this,  he  waa  now  directing  his  steps 

1  Whermr  ha  wnt  Im  mt  (bnwd  uHrucH  Out  tbe  itiiBtat 
JtaeipltM  wottti)  be  obMrted ;  ud  tbua  pramiiu  wan  kept  nwh  bet- 
ur  tbu  tber  BMwlly  had  been.  •  Hkta'a  JoamaL 


to  the  banl(s  of  the  Danube,  leaving  the  French  ia 
his  rear  lost  in  astonisbmeDt,  and  too  weak  and  too 
indifferently  commanded  to  be  able  to  do  any  tbiag 
but  look  on.    They,  indeed,  were  atiU  uncertain  u 
to  his  real  intenUoos :  at  first  they  had  expected  an 
attack  by  the  Moselle,  then  upon  Alsace ;  hn  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  lUiine  at  Philiprtierg,  and  the 
advance  ^  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse's  artillery  to 
Mauheim  seemed  to  indicate  the  siege  of  Landsn. 
which  place  bad  been  retaken  by  the  French  and 
much  improved  in  its  fortifications.    The  French 
generals  were  at  last  completely  bewildered.  If 
the  Cond6s  and  the  Turennes  bad  been  alive,  affairs 
might  have  gone  differently;  but  MariborongVs 
genius  was  opposed  by  the  mediocrity  of  Villeroy 
and  Tallard :  the  first  of  these  generals,  who  had 
followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
Meuae,  brought  up  reinforcements  from  French 
Flanders  :*  Tallard,  ou  the  other  hand,  descended  to 
the  Lanter,  with  the  view  of  joining  Vlllen^,  so  ss 
to  protect  Alsace.   They  were  thus  at  fiinlt,  when 
Marlborough  croised  the  Neckar,  and  proceeded  to 
Erfungen,  with  a  force  continually  increasing  by 
means  of  small  bodies  of  Prussians,  Hessians,  Psl- 
atines,  and  others  who  flowed  in  to  his  line  of  march, 
right  and  left,  like  tributary  strenms  to  a  main  river. 
On  the  7th  of  June  he  encamped  at  Erpingen,  to 
wait  for  his  brother,  who  was  sevemi  marches  be- 
hind him,  with  the  cannon  and  part  of  the  infiintry. 
On  that  day  he  wrote  to  Godolphtn  : — "  Hnving  re- 
ceived intelligence  yesterday  that  in  three  or  four 
days  the  Duke  of  Villeroy,  with  his  army,  would 
join  that  of  the  Marshal  de  Tallard  about  Landau, 
io  order  to  force  the  passage  of  die  Rhine.  I  pre- 
vailed with  Count  Wrattislaus  to  make  all  the  basts 
he  codhl  to  Prince  Louis  of  Baden's  army,  where 
he  will  be  diis  night,  that  he  might  make  him  sen- 
sible of  the  great  consequence  it  is  to  hinder  the 
French  fi-om  passing  that  river,  while  we  are  acting 
against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.    I  have  also  desired 
bim  to  press,  and  not  to  be  refused,  that  either 
Prince  Louis  or  Prince  Eugene  go  immediately  to 
the  Rhine.    I  am  in  hopes  to  know  to-morrow  what 
resolntion  they  have  taken.    If  I  could  decide  it  by 
my  wishes,  Prince  Eugene  should  stay  on  the  Dan- 
ube, although  Prince  Louis  has  assured  me,  by  the 
Count  de  Frise,  that  he  will  not  make  the  least  mo- 
tion with  his  army  but  as  we  shall  concert.  At 
this  time  it  is  agreed  that  Prince  Louis  shall  act  on 
the  Itler,  and  I  on  the  Danube.   If  the  Marshal  de 
Villeroy  can  be  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
we  most  he  contented  to  svlfer  him  to  do  what  he 
irieasee  there,  while  we  are  acting  in  BsTaria.  If 
we  can  hinder  the  junction  of  more  troops  to  the 
elector,  I  hope  six  weeks  after  we  begin  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  reducing  of  him,  or  the  entire 
mining  of  his  country."    His  rest  at  Erpingen  was 
short;  and  on  the  9tb  be  crossed  the  Neckar  in 
another  part  of  its  course,  and  advanced  to  Mondel- 
sheim,  where,  on  the  lOtb,  be  met  for  the  first  time 

1  "  Hanhal  Tillanqr."  Mfa  Voluiir, "  who  bad  wbbad  to  follow  bim 
oa  bi>  Am  Bnichae,  ■nddanlj'  loat  tiibt  of  bin  alteietlier,  and  tnlj 
teannd  vbera  be  icallj  wm  ob  heariDg  ef  bia  *ictaij  at  DDuwBn."— 

auehitSMUXir. 
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Prioee  Eagena  of  Safoj.  ^  partner  or  rinU  in  hia 
glH7.  Mnay  conpliineDU  pawed,  and  ^e  prioee 
bNtomd  pvat  praiae  od  the  EoglMi  eanlry,  wbkb 
fall  not  Biually  been  the  beat  part  of  oor  armieB. 
At  Hippteb*  they  halted  three  daya.  to  await  the 
urini  of  the  io&Dtry  and  artillery,  who  were  still 
beliiDd,  ukI  to  coocert  their  future  operatiooa,  which 
eoald  only  fully  aocMed  by  ao  entire  nnderstaoding 
md  cordial  cooperation.    The  Margrave  of  Baden, 
tbtr  detiebtng  aome  troope  to  aecare  the  peosage 
of  the  Rbioe  againat  Villeroyi  came  op  and  joined 
IbfliD  at  Hippacb,  where  he  saluted  Marlboroogh  as 
"the  deliverer  of  the  empire."    Of  necessity,  this 
■ufTBve  was  admitted  into  their  coancils  and  de- 
Ibentioos,  and  from  that  moment  there  arose  dif- 
Jmoees  and  jeatoasies,  which  might  have  deranged 
Ae  wboJe  plaiu   Hai^nmgh.  aa  wo  have  aeen, 
vhhed  the  margraro  to  remain  od  the  Rhioe,  and 
ts  have  Prince  EDgeae  aa  bia  ooUeagae  od  the  Ban- 
abe,  wbere  the  brilliant  and  deeiaive  part  of  the  cam- 
paigB  was  to  be  eoacted ;  bat  the  margraTe,  who  was 
older  in  rank  tbao  Prince  EogenOf  and  unwilling  to 
be  kept  in  an  inferior  6eld  of  action,  insisted  on  a 
right  of  choice,  and,  in  fact,  on  a  right  of  supreme 
eommaad  oo  the  Danube ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulry  that  the  obatioate  German  couaented  to 
■ture  that  command  by  alternate  days  with  the 
Eo^uh  general.    Greatly  to  the  mortification  both 
of  Eugene  and  Marlboroogh,  the  former  was  there- 
fore  left  npoo  the  Rhine,  while  the  latter  moved 
tovard  the  Daouhe  with  tho  Margrave  of  Badeo. 
At  the  aame  time  oews  was  received  that  Auver- 
ipwn|De  had  beeo  baffled  io  an  attempt  upon  the 
French  lioea  in  Fbmders,  and  hud  loat  an  excellent 
opportaniiy  upon  the  Meuae.   Nor  waa  this  all: 
there  were  miafortanea  nearer  at  haod*  for  some 
PnuHan  aod  Suabiao  corpa,  that  were  appointed  to 
jno  between  the  Rhine  aod  the  Daouhe,  mistoolt 
tbeir  ioitroctiona  aod  loat  ten  days  in  marches  aod 
tMioter-marchea.    Marlborough,  however,  went  on 
to  Eberebach,  where  he  rested  two  days.  Here 
Coaot  Wrattislaua  waited  upon  him,  ou  the  part  of 
muter,  the  emperor,  who  waa  "desirous  to 
write  to  the  queen  that  he  niight  have  her  consent 
to  make  the  duke  a  prince  of  the  empire,  which  be 
would  do  by  creating  some  land  he  hnd  in  the  em- 
pre  iatf  a  principality,  which  would  give  him  a 
priniege  of  being  in  the  College,  or  Diet,  with  the 
■weretgn  priocea  of  the  empire."   The  aspiring 
pneni  waa  wise  eoongh  to  anppreaa  any  anxie^ 
tboat  thb  honor,  and  to  declare  that  he  must  pre- 
I'wuij  know  the  will  of  hia  miatreaa ;  sayiog,  at  the 
■une  time,  that  in  hia  ojriDkin  nothing  of  the  sort 
Mi^t  to  be  done  until  the  fate  of  the  war  was  de- 
cided.  Yet  in  the  letter  to  hia  wife  in  which  he 
ommaoicates  this  offer,  his  exultation  is  very  ap- 

'  It  Hif^h.  HBriboraagh  renswad  bia  emnlrj  in  th«  prtMoc*  or 
t»irm,'wk»  €i\*»utit  bis  ■arpma  to  find  tlwin  ia  auch  eioallrat 
f^^jom  ■Aw     kaf  «  Mtick,  ud  (oU  hii  gnem  ihmt  ba  kad  heard 
«r  tka  EagliA  nvaliy,  ud  feand  it  toba  the  bait  appointad  and 
^  fcM  ha  bad  ever  mcd-  *  But,'  aajrt  ha, '  iiioae;  (which  yon  do 
M  SMI  in  EnilaiMl)  will  bn;  flna  cluthai  and  fine  honei,  bat  it  can 
ihalliTelj  aiTwbicfa  1  aee  in  evaiyonq  uf  thoH  troopen*  facei.' 
T<«hifbhia|TaM  npliad  lhaf  that  nntt  be  attribotad  tolheir  hearti- 
t « la  tbt  wne  caoaa.  ud  tha  periicalar  pleaanre  and  aatiafactton 
tM.'  Wl »  Miai  bit  hi|hMB*  "—/Ian'*  if&  /mvmL 
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parent)  aa  ia  also  that  regard  to  mooey  wUeh  marit- 
ed  hia  chamber  from  firat  to  bat.' 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Prince  Eugene  was  at 
Philip^erg,  on  the  Rhine ;  and  Marlborough,  atill 
hampered  by  the  deleya  and  blandera  of  bia  allies, 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  range  of  mouotains 
which  separated  hira  from  the  valley  of  the  Dnnobe, 
beyond  which  river  he  expected  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia Would  retreat.  It  was  not  till  the  20th  that 
every  thing  was  ready,  and  then,  while  the  States- 
General  were  sending  courier  after  courier  to  in- 
duce him  to  weuken  his  army  and  send  back  troops 
to  the  NetberlRDds,  he  traversed  the  narrow  end 
dangeruus  pass  of  Gieslingeo  with  bis  entire  force, 
and  without  accideot.*  Beyond  that  defile  he  came 
ID  commuoicatioo  with  the  troops  of  Prince  Lonia, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Westerateppen. 
On  the  24th  he  advanced  to  Ekibingen,  cloae  on  the 
Danube,  thus  compelling  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
withdraw  from  bia  poet  at  Ulm.  Oo  the  25th. 
amid  torreote  of  rain,  which  hated  aeveral  days, 
Marlborough  fixed  hia  head-quartera  at  Langeniio. 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  retiring  along  the  bank  of  Uie 
Danube,  to  an  intrenched  cnmpcoostructed  by  him- 
self and  his  French  allies  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
between  Lawiogen  aod  Dilliogen,  having  broad 
mornases  in  front  and  the  Danube  io  the  re|r.  On 
the  following  day  Mtirlborough  moved,  and  halted 

00  the  little  river  Brentz,  only  two  short  leagues 
from  the  enemy ;  but  his  brother,  General  Churchill, 
did  not  arrive  with  the  artillery  aod  part  of  the  foot 
till  the  27th,  when  the  combined  army  amounted  to 
96  battalioDB  and  302  squadrons,  with  a  train  of  4B 
pieces  of  artillery,  pontoons,  dec*  None  of  the  ex- 
pected forcea  were  wanting  except  the  Danish  horse, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wirtemborg;  but  Marlborough 
did  not  think  himself  able  to  act  against  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  aa  he  could  wuh  until  that  Danish  cav- 
aliy  came  up.  While  he  was  waiting,  the  elector 
and  the  French  officers  serving  with  him  threw  up 

>  Kb  laye.  to  the  durben,  "  Whnt  it  olTenid  will,  in  hiitorj,  ri>rav(r 
raainin  an  himur  to  my  fmmUj.    But  I  with  myeeir  »>  well  that  I  hopr 

1  ahail  never  want  the  incuue  of  the  land,  wkiek,  M'rfanM,  itill  t«  M 
httU,  nor  anjoj  lb*  priTitege  of  Oannu  aaaenibUaa.  Uowaier,  thiiie 
the  utinoat  eiprenioa  that  ihejr  ran  make,  and,  therefore,  oni-ht  to  he 
taken  aa  tl  ia  ■neut."  In  tba  aame  confidentral  letter  hia  real  eager- 
new  for  the  hnMor  and  title  peepa  oat  rather  plniDljr:  "I  know  jroo 
wrih  (he  qneen  and  me  ao  well  that  70B  wunU  ba  find  that  notbing 
•bould  b«  done  that  aright  do  either  of  ua  bnit.  nwrefore,  mj  opinion 
of  thli  matter  ii,  thai  there  f«n  be  no  inconTeoienne  in  allowing  Cooat 
Wrattiilnut'e  maeter  to  write  to  the  qncen  to  aek  her  eouent  for  the 
doini  thie,  and  then  tu  bring  ihe  leitar  lo  the  cabinet  council.  Io  the 
mean  time  1  iball  lake  rare,  with  Count  Wrattiilane,  that  no  furthi-r 
aup  be  Btada  till  I  know  the  qoaaa'a  pleMnre,  and  the  optnioa  of  the 
lord  Ireaaurer.  I  am  Terj  clear,  in  my  own  opiniin,  that  if  any  Ihinn 
of  thit  be  Io  be  done  it  will  have  n  much  belter  Rmce  for  ma  whan  the 
buitnen  of  the  war  it  oicr ;  bni  I  l»f  jon  In  ■iiurs  the  queen  that  1 
will,  wlih  great  pleainre,  ubej  in  ihia  niatter,  aa  wall  aa  in  every  Ihine 
elie,  what  ia  noat  agreeabla  to  her."  And.ndajor  two  after,  in  writ- 
ing toGodolpbin  oboot  tho  uriona  buainew  nfthe  campaign,  be  oagar- 
ly  reTerti  to  the  tnbject,  begging  the  minltter  to  let  wAmdj  know  of  it 
bnt  the  qneen  and  her  huflbnad."— Or^giiu/ £cMlr*,W  fiM(«4  ly  COh, 
Ltfi  ^  Marliorotigk. 

>  There  ia  n  cnitlaaed  defile,  uf  aboat  two  Englitli  nilea,  whiob 
wodUI  take  np  nlmuM  a  day'*  lima  in  the  beat  aeaaun  of  the  year  to 
paaa  with  any  number  uf  tronpa ;  bol  it  wse  much  more  difficult  now 
beenOM  of  the  eiceMire  rnini  which  had  fallen  fur  the  laat  three  or 
four  dayi  togellier,  and  hod  ■»  leveled  ihe  rinileU  and  deepened  tba 
roada  that  they  would  luna  faeon  ibought  nTtogcther  iBpamblo  by  any 
Imt  ancb  at  ware  carried  on  bj  an  iaTiimbla  RMtatiaa."— flar«'«  MS. 
Joarmal. 
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BoiDe  fresh  works  in  front  of  their  iatrencbed  CBinp 
oQ  the  bank  of  the  DiiDube,  aod  detached  General 
(I'Arco  with  12,000  men  to  occupy  the  Schelleoberg, 
a  commandiDg  height  overhaagiDg  the  importaot 
toWD  of  Dooawert.  Msrlboroogh  saw  clearljr  that 
by  ihia  skillful  dicpoaitioa  the  elector  hoped  to  cover 
liis  owD  doininioDs,  aod  beep  the  allies  to  check,  till 
he  shoald  receive  reiaforcemeats  every  day  expect- 
ed from  France:  he  therefore  insisted  npoa  an  im- 
mediate attack  DpoD  the  heights  of  Schelleobet^, 
representing  to  those  who  suggested  donbts.  that  if 
time  was  lost  the  enemy  would  either  escape  or 
would  have  time  to  make  an  intrenched  camp  there 
more  formidable  than  the  one  they  occupied  among 
the  morasses.  The  Margrave  of  Baden  hesitated, 
but  at  last  consented  to  an  advance  ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  July,  when  Marlborough  bad  the  command  for 
the  day,  be  defiled  before  the  elector  in  bis  marshy 
camp,'  and  directed  his  march  to  the  foot  of  the 
Schellenberg.  The  roads  were  little  better  than 
bogB,  the  horses  freqaently  sank  to  their  saddle- 
girths,  the  artilleiy  and  heavy  baggage-wagons  stuck 
in  the  mud»  and  the  march  was  altogether  slow  and 
most  laboriona.  Yet  toward  evening  Marlborough 
rested  on  a  convenient  plain  a  few  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  from  whose  summife  the  Oal- 
lo-Bavarians  were  watching  his  progresiS  with  evi- 
dent uneasiness. 

Gnsiag  on  those  heights,  and  foreseeing  that  they 
would  not  be  carried  without  great  bloodshed,  Marl- 
borough gave  orders  for  establishing  an  hospital  for 
bis  wounded — an  attention  not  as  yet  genemlly  be- 
stowed by  generals  on  suffering  liumnnity.  He  also 
took  130  picked  men  from  each  battation  of  the  army, 
joined  these,  which,  collectively,  amounted  to  6000 
foot,  to  30  sqaadrons  of  horse  and  three  regiments 
of  Austrian  gremidiers,  and  ordered  that  this  de- 
tachment should  precede  the  main  body  of  the  army 
and  begin  the  attack.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  tbe  first  mya  of  the  bud  begun  to  light  up  the 
Danube,  tlie  plain,  and  the  mountain,  this  column 
was  put  in  motion  by  Marlborough  in  person,  who, 
at  five,  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  There 
remained  to  be  crossed,  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
foot  of  the  Schellenberg,  the  Wernitz,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  flowing  into  the  Danube;  but  bridges 
had  been  prepared  to  throw  across,  and  the  van  were 
provided  with  pontoons  and  fascines.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  when  Marlborough  joined  the  head  of 
the  attacking  column  on  the  bank  of  this  stream, 
where  he  was  salutod  by  the  enemy  with  a  heavy 
eaononade,  and  whence  he  could  see  the  very  form- 
idsble  nature  of  the  attack  he  contemplated.  The 
Schelleaberg  was  rough  and  steep;  ths  summit  was 
covered  witfi  troops,  and  protected  by  an  old  forr 
end  by  intrench  meots,  which,  thongh  not  completed, 
were  in  a  rapid  progress;  and  besides  all  this,  there 
lay  between  him  and  the  summit  a  thick  wood,  a 
rivulet,  and  a  ravine  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Danube  there  was  a  regular  camp,  occupied  by 
H  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  could  commu- 
uicate  with  the  town  of  Donnwert  and  the  acclivities 
of  the  Schellenberg  by  a  bridge.  About  noon,  Marl- 
borough, without  waiting  for  the  imperialists,'  who 


were  still  in  the  rear,  crossed  the  Wernitz,  aod  at 
about  five  in  the  afternoon  be  gave  his  last  orders  to 
the  attacking  column,  the  command  of  which  was 
consigned  to  the  Dutch  General  Goor,  and  the  first 
line  of  which  was  led  by  Brigadier  Ferfnisoo,  the 
whole  being  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  of  fifty  £n- 
^bh  grenadiers,  under  Lord  Hordaant.   The  as- 
sailants advanced  to  iho  hill  with  a  firm  stop,  under 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy's  works.  As  soon 
as  they  arrived  within  the  range  of  grape-shot^  the 
carnage  became  dreadful.    General  Goor  and  othet 
officers  fell,  and  for  a  moment  the  men  paused  and 
hung  back.    But  other  officers  stepped  forward  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  who  bad  fallen,  and  then 
the  column  moved  forward  till  they  came  to  the 
ravine,  which  some  of  the  men  in  their  ignorance 
mistook  for  the  ditch  of  the  intreochment,  which 
could  be  iiinde  passable  by  the  fiiHcines  they  carried. 
Wbile  they  were  throwing  in  their  fHsctoes,  stand- 
ing exposed  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  General 
d'Arco  plied  them  with  every  gun  he  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  them ;  and  when  thn  tremeodone  fire 
had  produced  soma  effect,  be  tlirew  out  some 
French  and  Bavarian  battalions,  who,  rushing  from 
their  works,  charged  with  the  bayonet*  This  charge 
was  repulsed  prtncipnlly  by  a  battalion  of  the  English 
guards,  wlio  stood  their  ground  almost  alone,  and 
kept  in  perfect  order,  though  nearly  all  their  officers 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head  before  the  charge 
began.    The  attacking  column  soon  formed  agnin, 
and  advanced  still  nearer  to  the  works.   But  D'Arco 
concentrated  nearly  his  whole  force  in  their  front, 
by  drawing  in  the  men  that  had  occupied  the  flanks, 
and  he  not  only  continued  to  ply  the  assailants  with 
grape-shot,  but  sent  out  beyond  his  trenchea  aevenil 
stnmg  sallying  parties,  who  fought  bravely,  and  used 
both  musket  and  bayonet  with  great  effect.  A^^ia 
the  allies  began  to  waver  and  to  give  way ;  and  their 
repulse  seemed  complete,  when  General  Lumley 
led  forward  a  body  of  horse,  threw  back  the  euemy, 
and  closed  up  or  re-formed  the  ranks  of  the  allies- 
Doriog  their  severe  sufferings,  the  French  aod  Ba- 
varians had  not  escaped  ti'emendous  loss:  of  some 
of  the  parties  that  sallied  from  the  trenches,  scarcely 
a  man  bad  returned ;  and  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  accidental  explosion  of  some  gunpowder  in  tb^ir 
works  spread  a  sudden  panic,  which  could  not  be 
overcome  in  the  shortness  of  time  sllowed  them. 
For  the  next  moment  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
burst  into  the  intrench  me  nts,  and  the  imperialtata, 
led  on  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  were  seen  md- 
vanciQg  toward  the  heights  from  under  the  walls  of 
Donawert.  While  the  English  aod  the  Dotoh  wer«, 
as  yet,  part  in  the  ditoh,  and  part  scaling  tiie  in- 
trenchment,  the  French  and  Bavarians,  abandooing 
every  part  of  the  worit,  fled  in  complete  disorder 
down  the  hillside,  toward  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    The  fugitives  were  folk>wed  by  cho 
whole  body  of  the  allied  cavalry,  and  the  carnage 
was  terrific.     And  when  the  unhappy  fugitives 
reached  the  bridge,  it  broke  down  under  tbeir 
weighty  and  hundreds  of  them  were  drowned. 
Other  bodies  were  driven  over  the  banks;  and,  in 
the  end,  between  the  sword  and  the  Danube,  7000 
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or  SOW)  perished  on  that  Tatal  erentng.  Of  tlie 
whole  force  detached  to  Schalleoberg,  only  3000 
men  rejuined  the  elector;  but  a  considerable  num- 
bxr  citne  in  as  deserters  to  tlie  allies.  Sixteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  all  the  teots  were  taken. 
The-aighc  set  in  with  a  heavy  raio;  aod,  In  spite 
of  Uw  shonts  of  trinmph,  the  allied  camp  presented 
a  light  of  horror:  there  were  4000  men  wounded, 
asd  tt  the  very  least  1500  killed.  The  loas  in  officers 
wu  particularly  heavy ;  eight  geaerals,  eleveo  col- 
ooeis,  aod  tweotyniiii  eaptains  being  amoDg  the 
•laia;  aod  (he  Prince  of  Bevero  and  Count  Styram 
bsiag  amrtally  wounded.  The  suiTeriDga  uf  the 
wounded  were,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  state  of  the  weather;  but  Marlborough,  it  is 
nid,  paid  particulsr  attention  to  them.  He  then 
left  •  eoBsiderable  body  to  keep  possesaioa  of  the 
^^chrllenberg,  and  withdrew  to  bis  camp  on  the 
Wernitc,  attributing  his  success  to  the  particular 
U«wtag  of  God,  and  the  unparalleled  i>rarery  of  her 
■ujBSty's  troops." ' 

After  this  battle  of  Schellenberg  or  Donawert,  as 
itHTarioosly  called,  fresh  misunderstsD  dings  broke 
•M  between  the  Eogltsb  geneml  and  the  Mnrgrave 
of  Baden.  The  German  general  had  been  slightly 
wuuaded  in  the  engagement,  and  had  entered  the 
istreocbmenti  before  Marlboroi^  came  Dp  in  per- 
md;  hence  the  marg;nive  and  his  friends  claimed  for 
bin  the  chief  honor  of  the  victory,  regardless  of  liie 
•brioos  fticts,  that  the  whole  plan  whs  the  English 
georml's,  aod  that,  without  the  decided  will  of 
.Hsriboraagh,  there  would  have  been  do  battle  at 
all.  Marlboroogh,  on  the  other  side,  spoke  with 
oioteDiptof  his  colleague.  A  feud  was  the  conae- 
^UAoee.  which  spread  from  the  army,  wliere  it 
Rugbt  have  proved  very  dangerous,  to  the  Low 
CuMries  and  the  Hague,  where  the  party  inimical 
lo  JtfarlbonNigh  struck  a  medal,  with  the  effigies 
of  the  margrave  on  the  one  side  and  the  lines  of 
SebBUenberg  on  the  reverse,  (o  commemorate  the 
Tidory.  fiat  the  world  at  large  took  a  juster  view 
of  Oie  caw,  and  of  the  relathre  merits  of  the  two 
emnmindere:  thnmgboot  OeroMny,  throughout  Ita- 
if.  ia  every  part  of  tlw  oootinent,  by  friends  and  l>y 
£>es,  the  merit  of  the  achievement  was  given  to 
Aue's  goneivl,  aod  the  Dame  of  Marlborough  was 
OS  eveiy  man's  tongue.  Even  the  Freoeh  began 
Is  siag  him  to  soogs,  and  the  Italians,  farmer  off,, 
dreamed  of  bim  as  of  some  fierce  conqueror  of  the 
M  trmes.*  But  Marlborough  had  more  serious 
thoeghta  to  occupy  his  mtod  than  these  jealousies 
ud  bickeriDgs.  He  received  iotelligoDce  that  Vil- 
brvy  had  promisad  the  Elector  of  Bavarin  that  he 

'  Sm  sMa  to  iW  ^OMB  inMdiatelr  mtUT  tlw  rietory,  in  Con,  Life. 
I*  Ukiat  Pnvidnca  iaia  putBinbjp  m  IhcM  drraiifu]  doiiif*,  Maii- 
MfMfb  did  ma  man  ibu  whu  wu  omutM  witb  all  comiiMnilari 
M  two  «f  Mr  iiml  linig  (vMral,  whoM  good  wdm  and 
.wan  Mnr  f  M  vad  to  Ih*  praetie*.  Marilnmifh.  how** in 
^  koirjef  ik«  H*d  u  m»kw«rd  noda  of  eiprcMioa.   **  Our 

Hrtu^"  W  nji,  "it,  ia  «  grttS  mt^wt,  owiag  to  ih«  paitioular 
Ufnaf    Gtd,  aad  ibt  aaparallaM  bn,wf  at  yuar  troof*.** 

■  TIm  Dak*  af  gkiiwrtBty,  ia  a  eoagtainhtorj  kttar  Ann  Kubm, 
•»■«  ha  waa  aiiU  faMiai,  Mja.  "  I  will  net  nupend  joar  tima  whh 
fMac  rtfcrtiiaw,  which  jov  emo  make  nacb  beltar  than  I,  but  muit 
wil  jem  that  la  Uii«  boljr,  ifiratmnt  city  ihcy  ha«a  aa  ulaa  or  joa  ■■  of 
■  T^wiaaa:  aad.had  I  a  peiara  of  nId  CuIomI  Bliehwiili  hiawhiik- 
»m,  I  iMld  fat  it  off  lua  yann  aad  cbufa  it  te  ooo  dae*  bj  Baphaal." 


Would  send  him,  by  wny  of  the  Black  Forest,  fifty 
battnlions  of  foot  and  sixty  squadrons  of  horse  — 
'>  the  best  troops  of  France,  which  would  make  him 
stronger  than  the  confederates."  The  English  gen- 
eral, however,  relied  much  on  the  assurances  of' 
Prince  Eugeoe,  that  he  would  venture  every  thing 
rather  than  suffer  these  French  reinforcements  to 
pass  quietly  as  the  last  had  done.  Marlborough 
also  expected  that  the  eoeiny  would  defend  Dona- 
wert to  the  hut  extremity.  Bnt  here  he  was  agree- 
ably disappointed,  for  the  Elector'of  Bavaria  with- 
drew his  garrisoD,  set  fire  to  his  niagacines»  aban- 
doned all  his  positions,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  Augsburg,  thus  leaving  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions open  to  invasion.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  wrote 
to  Godolphin  :  We  are  now  taking  care  for  a  pass- 
age over  this  river  of  Lech,  aod  then  we  shall  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  elector's  country.  If  he  will  ever 
mnke  propositions  it  must  be  then.  The  mnrahala 
De  Villeroy  and  Tallard  are  separated.  The  lutter 
is  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Duke  de 
Villeroy  is  to  act  on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Eugene 
will  be  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  so  that  he  may 
observe  each  of  their  niotious.  As  for  hie  person  it 
will  be  with  thnt  array  that  is  to  observe  M.  Tiillnrd. 
By  all  the  intelligence  we  have,  our  last  action  haa 
very  mnch  disheartened  the  enemy,  so  that,  if  we 
can  get  over  the  river  lo  engage  them,  I  no  ways 
doubt  but  God  will  help  us  with  the  victory.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is,  that  of  making  onr  bread  follow 
us  :  for  the  troops  thai  J  have  the  honor  to  command 
can  not  subsut  without  it,  and  the  Oermans,  that  are 
used  to  starve,  can  not  advance  without  ut." 

On  the  7th,  the  passage  of  the  deep,  broad,  and 
rapid  river  Lech  was  effected  at  Goaderkingen,  and 
upon  this  the  Bsvariun  garrison  at  Neuburg  aban- 
doned that  important  place  and  retired  to  Ingolstadt. 
On  the  lOtb,  Marlborough  was  encamped  near  Mit- 
telstetten  with  73  battalkins  and  174  squadrons.  He 
had  now  the  whole  of  the  army  in  the  elector'a 
country,  aod  he  aouonnced  that  if  that  anfortunate 
prince  woohl  not  condeaeend  to  terms  he  would  do 
bia  utmost  to  ruin  that  coontry.  At  Uiis  moment 
the  elector,  showing  no  disposition  whatever  to 
treat,  lay  strongly  eoeamped  at  Augsburg,  awaiting 
the  reinforcements  which  Villeroy  had  promised. 
Bread  was  now  plentiful  in  Marlborough's  camp; 
provisions  were  brought  out  of  Fraoconia,  and  the 
soldiers  helped  themselves  in  Bavaria,  plundering 
the  poor  people  without  mercy.  Marlborough  ex- 
ulted in  this  pleRsanc  state  of  things,  and  still  more 
at  the  promptitude  with  which  he  was  obeyed  on  all 
hands.  have  the  pleasure,"  he  writes  to  his 
wife,  >*  to  find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obey,  without 
knoicing  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  my  detiret 
which  is  very  differeot  from  what  it  was  in  Flan- 
ders, where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  cooaeot  of  a 
council  of  war  for  every  thing  I  undertook."  If  we 
are  to  believe  hia  own  account,  several  Uowue  de- 
lays which  now  took  place  were  owing  entirely  to 
Uw  backwardness  and  willful  obstinacy  of  Uie  Mar- 
grave of  Baden.  Rain,  an  insignificant  Ibrtresa,  de- 
tained him  five  or  six  days,  and  when  he  proposed  a 
rapid  movement  for  the  reduction  of  Munich,  th* 
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CRpital  of  Bavark,  he  was  nuble  to  obtaio  the  ar- 
tillery and  ito»s  which  had  beeo  promiied  by  the 
□iRrgrave. 

Ou  the  31it  of  July,  he  wrote  to  Oodolphin,  For 
wairt  of  caoDOD,  and  the  King  of  Fraoce  doing  all 
he  can  to  succor  the  elector,  we  shnll  be  obliged  to 
take  Buch  tneasurea  as  our  wants  will  permit  qs  ; 
bat  yoa  may  be  assured  if  they  give  us  any  oppor- 
tunity we  shall  be  glad  to  come  to  a  Imttle ;  for  that 
would  decide  the  whole,  because  our  troops  are  rery 
good.  But  oar  miafortone  is,  that  we  waot  every 
thing  for  attacking  towns,  otherwise  this  would  have 
been  dated  from  Munich.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
detached  thirty  squadrons  to  assist  Eugene  in  dis- 
puting the  advance  of  the  promised  French  rain- 
fbrcemeota.  which  were  now  known  to  be  under  the 
oomffland  of  Tallard.  Without  caoDon  and  mthoat 
money,  Marlborough  was  glad  to  receive,  at  last, 
some  propoattions  from  the  elector.  Though  uowil- 
liogly,  the  emperor's  ambassador  entered  into  these 
preliminaries,  engaging  to  obtain  for  the  elector  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions  and  a  subsidy  of  200,000 
crowns,  upon  condition  of  his  entirely  breaking  off 
from  the  French,  and  furnishing  12,000  men  for  the 
.  service  of  the  emperor.  Bnt  Villemy's  assurances 
and  Tallard's  advance  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Ba- 
varian prince  ;  he  failed  in  an  appointment  to  meet 
the  Austrian  pleuipotentiary  for  the  cooclusioo  of 
the  treaty,  and  sent  a  message  to  annouuce  that  the 
French  general  was  approaching  to  his  aaceor  with 
35,000  men,  and  that  he  should  run  the  chances  (rf 
his  brave  and  steady  ally.  No  doubt  the  elector's 
propositions  and  overtures  had  been  iUasoi7  from  the 
first,  and  meant  merely  to  gain  time.  Marlborough 
felt  it  in  this  way,  and,  forthwith,  he  gave  up  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  Munich,  to  military  execu- 
tion. The  sight  of  the  burning  towns  and  villages, 
however,  went  to  his  heart;  and  he  deplored  the 
cruel  necessity  which  he  considered  he  lay  under.' 
Go  the  other  side,  Tallard  got  through  the  Black 
Forest,  and,  after  losing  five  days  in  a  fruitless  sod 
absurd  attempt  on  Villingen,  forded  the  Danube  at 
Moskirk,  and  emerged  into  the  plains  about  Ulm. 
He  then  struck  away  to  the  northwest,  and.  with 
a  few  rapid  marches,  came  into  communication  with 
the  electoral  anny,  which  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  at  Angsbarg.  Prince  Eugene,  unable  to 
prevent  these  Diovementa,  made  a  parallel  march 
from  the  Rhine  with  an  inferior  force,  and  reached 
the  plaioa  of  Hochstadt  with  his  18,000  men  nearly 
at  the  same  time  tliat  Tallard  effected  his  junction 
with  the  Bavarians.  He  was  still  far  apnrt  from 
Marlborough  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates — he 
was  precisely  in  that  -position  where  a  Cond6  or  a 
Turenne  would  have  crushed  him  by  a  concentrat- 
ed attack,  and  then  marched  away  with  a  superior 
force,  flushed  with  success,  to  crush  Marlbonmgh. 

1  In lettati to ttw Jachm. Iw tttyu :  "ThiiisoontnryloMrMtnn, 
«ail  notkinf  bnt  ftbMliM  noMaaitT  cuild  !>•«•  oblignl  dm  to  codmqI  to 
it,  br  lh«M  peorpwiita  mittn  far  tlxir  ■■tfr'i  wnbitHw.  Tbara  bsv 
tn|  bMB  M  war  m  thw  mmtry  lor  mbove  riUy  ftan,  theM  toWM  mntl 
Tittifw  km  M  cImb  that  jcm  wonld  tw  pbuwd  arilh  tham.  . .  .  Yon 
will,  I  hope,  betwn  nw,  that  raj  natnra  laHatB  whan  I  Me  wo  tnvtf 
Am  piMw  bnnwil,  ud  (bat  mint  b«  banwd,  If  ths  •Uctoi  will  net 
Usdarit.- 


Tbe  confederates  were,  in  iact,  in  that  very  sitna- 
tbn  which  the  Anstrians  so  often  fell  Into,  aad 
which  Napoleon  Boos  parte,  at  a  later  day,  so  irftan 
reveled  in.    But  Tallard  had  none  of  this  gen i as 
and  decision ;  and  Harlboroagh  and  Eugene  wen 
left  to  exercise  their  superior  abilities,  and  to  join 
their  separated  armies  io  one  compact  and  formid- 
able mass.   Marlborough  fell  back  upon  Neobnrg, 
and,  on  the  6th  of  August,  encamped  on  the  Pasr, 
near  Schrobenhauaen.    Here  Prince  Eugene,  wlio 
had  left  his  army,  galkiped  into  the  camp  almost 
alone  and  unknown,  to  concert  roeasnres  with  ttia 
English  commander.    One  of  their  first  resolutioos 
appears  to  have  been  to  get  rid  of  the  couAictiag 
voice  and  authority  v£  the  Mai^prave     Baden,  who 
fintomlely  coaaeoted  to  go  with  23  battafiona  and 
31  aqoadrans  to  lay  sie^  to  Ingolrtwh,  a  fintresa 
which  had  never  before  opened  ita  gates  lo  a  cua- 
()iierW)  and  the  poaaession  oi  which  was  indispen- 
saUe  to  the  confederates  if  they  meant  to  keep  their 
footing  in  Bavaria.    On  the  8th,  Marlborough  ap- 
proached the  bridges  laid  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Lech  and  the  Danube ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  upon 
intelligence  that  the  united  Galk>-Bavariaa8  were 
marching  down  to  tlie  Danube,  he  advanced  to  Ex- 
heiro.    At  this  last  point  Eugene  left  him  to  bring 
up  his  own  16,000  meo ;  bat  in  an  hour  or  two  the 
prince  galloped  back  to  apprise  Martturough  that  ttie 
enemy  were  in  full  march  toward  Dillingen,  in  the 
evident  intention  of  croaaing  the  Danube  and  over- 
whelming hia  (Eagene'a)  little  army.   By  joint  ad- 
vice Eugene's  troopa  were  thereupon  ordered  to  fitti 
back,  and  the  mass  of  the  forces  of  Marlborough 
were  put  in  motion  to  recrosa  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  be  on  the  aame  side  of  the  river  with  those  of 
Eugene,  and  to  join  them  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
operation  was  exceedingly  difBcnit.  Marlborough 
bad  to  tmverse  the  Aicha,  the  Lech,  and  the  Wer- 
nitz,  as  well  as  tlie  Danube,  and  all  these  streams 
were  swelled  by  the  recent  rains.    The  operations, 
however,  were  conducted  with  admirable  skill  and 
forethought,  and,  by  the  10th,  Marlborough  bad 
pitched  his  camp  Iwtween  Mittelstadt  and  Penchin- 
gen,  having,  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  promiaed  to  cover  the  sie^e  of  Ii^^latadt. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  threw  ■croee  the 
Daoabe  38  aquadroos  of  horse  and  SO  battaliona  to 
reinforce  Prince  Engene,  who  was  now  at  Dooa- 
werti  and  prepared  to  follow  with  hia  whol*  army 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  certain  that  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  and  the  French  marshal  had  passed  the 
Danube  with  their  vho\e  army.   "When,"  be  aaya 
in  a  coo6dential  letter  to  Godolphia,  "  Prioce  En- 
gene  Bod  I  have  joined,  our  army  will  consist  of  160 

squadrons  and  65  battalions.  The  French 

make  their  boast  of  having  a  great  superiority,  but 
I  am  very  confident  tbey  will  not  venture  a  iMttle. 
Yet  if  we  find  ■  fair  occasion  we  shall  be  glad  to 
embrace  it.  being  persuaded  that  the  ill  condition  of 
our  affaira  in  most  parts  requires  it."  Aa  be  waa 
retiring  in  the  lught  for  a  short  rest,  Engene  an- 
nounced, 1^  express,  that  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  Danube  in  fotve,  and  that  he  stopd  in  need  of 
instant  succor.    The  prince  had  posted  his  infantry 
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ii  D'Am't  old  pontioB  od  tlie  SehelleDberg,  with 
ori«n  I*  rapur  the  inCraodnneDts ;  h»  bnggage  he 
hid  left  i(  Doniwertt  and  be  himself,  snpported  by 
the  Doke  of  Wirterabarg,  wu  eodeaToriag;  to  mnio- 
taia  binielf  oo  the  Keasel.   No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
ai  Uk  beads  of  the  Gallo-BaTariaD  columns  were 
abvidf  ippeariog  near  Steiaheim.     At  midnight 
Ntriboroogb  ordered  his  brother,  Genersl  Churchill, 
wbe  htd  already  crossed  the  Danube,  to  advance 
mi  joHi  Eagene,  and  within  two  hours  the  whole 
of  the  Haia  army  was  is  motion,  crossiag  the  river 
at  different  poioU ;  but  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night 
beftre  the  jaBction  with  Engeoe  waa  completed. 
Then  tte  eombiDed  armleg  encamped  widi  the 
Dtiabo  on  their  left  and  the  Keaael  in  their  front, 
beysnd  which  rivolet  General  Rowe  and  some  of 
the  English  gnarda  were  posted.    At  the  dawn  of 
day  (rhe  13th)  Marlborough's  baggage  and  artillery 
came  np.   At  the  same  moment  the  English  guards 
OMved  in  the  direction  of  Schweaingen,  Mnrlbor- 
oogh  and  Eagene  being  with  them  to  survey  the 
groaad.    Presently  these  two  generals,  having  as- 
ceided  the  towar  of  a  church,  discovered  the  quar- 
ter-masters of  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army  marliing 
onticsrap  between  Blenheim  and  Lutziogen,  and 
iwuntly  they  resolved  to  give  battle,  nnd  begin 
lh«  Bttick  before  ^e  cenfaston  inseparable  from  a 
cbtoge  of  camps  ahouM  be  over.    Some  officers, 
■n|Bainted  with  the  anperiori^  of  the  enemy's 
ferees,  and  the  Mreagth  of  their  position,  ventured 
Is  renoucnte.    *•  I  know  die  danger,"  said  Marl- 
boroagh;  **bBt  a  hatde  is  absolutely  necessnry,  and 
1  reljr  on  the  bmvery  and  discipltne  of  the  troops, 
whicli  will  make  amends  for  our  disadvantages." 
Durisg  the  aigfat,  while  the  French  nnd  Bavarians 
were  moving  to  the  new  camp  they  bitd  selected, 
snd  exTeodiag  their  lines  along  the  elevated  ground 
vliieli  stretches  from  Blenheim  to  Lutziiigen,  Marl- 
bonwgheoncMled  with  Prince  Eugene  the  arrange- 
neats  for  n  general  bsttle.   And  as  early  as  two 
o'doek  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  memorable 
IStkof  Augast,  diese  two  generals  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  by  three  crossed  the  Kessel  with  an  ag- 
Kragtte  force  of  £2,000  asen  and  52  pieces  of  arUl- 
kry.  Tallard  WBtched  their  movement  with  joy, 
aatieipatiog  aocbiog  less  than  cutting  them  off  from 
their  ooraoiBDicatiooB  with  the  places  Marlborough 
bad  taken  in  Bavaria,  and  sliding  between  them  nnd 
the  Daoobe.    Meanwhile  the  confederates  contin- 
led  to  adveoce  over  difficult  grouod.  intersected 
vitli  rivulets  and  ditches,  Eugene  leading  the  right 
aingaod  Marlborough  the  leflt.   The  water-courses, 
tbe  woods,  and  the  hills  behind  Blenheim,  were 
•caosed  with  ■  careful  eye  ;  nearer  at  band  every 
Rch  of  grouad  was  azamiaed  ;  and  from  a  certain 
point  MarUioroagh  and  Eogeoe  rode  forward  to  ob- 
•nvethe  positions  of  the  enemy,  being  attended  by  a 
FfBssisD  general,  who  waa -perfectly  well  acquainted 
«ith  the  jgroand  and  all  the  local  pecnliarities,  from 
having  fon^t  oo  jt  and  been  made  prisoner  the  pre- 
ceding  year  in  the  bsttlB  whidi  VlBars  had  gained 
ovarthe  nnperialists.  At  seven  o'clock  the  oatposti 
sad  pickets  of  the  Oallo-Bavarians  were  running 
Wck  from  nil  pninti,  and  the  colnmoi  were  seen 


forming  in  tbe  encampment  in  order  of  battle. '  In 
all  they  amounted  to  66,000  or  57,000  men,  or  to 
4,000  or  5,000  more  ihau  the  confederates ;  and  they 
had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  confederates  in 
their  ground.  Bat,  in  case  of  n  defeat,  their  situation 
must  be  hopeless ;  and  Tallard  and  the  elector  had 
committed  a  great  fiiult  in  forming  in  two  separate 
bodies,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
with  hardly  any  infantry  between  them  as  a  sentry.' 

The  unhed  troops  of  the  elector  and  Geoeral 
Marsin  occupied  the  left  at  IiOtziugen  ;  Tallard 
stood  oo  tbe  right,  by  Blenheim.  A  brigade  of  dis- 
mounted dragoons  was  posted  behind  a  barricade  of 
wsgons  between  the  villsge  of  Blenheim  and  the 
Danube,  and  three  brides  occupied  the  village,  and 
commuoicatedwiththedismoaateddrBgoons.  There 
were  palisades,  barricades,  and  gates,  and  tbe  open 
spaces  in  the  village,  between  the  bouses  and  the 
gardens,  were  blocked  up  with  carts,  felled  trees, 
and  boards,  all  having  behind  them  well-covered 
musketeers.  There  was  also  a  amtril  old  castle  by  the 
village,  and  this  and  the  church  tower  were  garoisb- 
ed  with  muskets  ;  while  a  battalion  of  artillery  was 
distributed  on  various  points  in  and  about  Blenheim, 
under  the  command  of  tbe  French  General  Cleram- 
bault.  who  was  instructed  to  maintain  tbe  villsge  to 
tbe  last  extremity.  It  was  to  tbis  formidable  poiot, 
having  the  little  river  Nebel  flowing  before  it,  that 
Mariborongh,  after  a  short  cannonade  on  both  lidest 
during  which  he  was  nearly  struck  by  a  French 
ball,  led  his  left  wing,  while  Prince  Eugene  moved 
with  the  right  to  foil  upon  the  elector  and  Marsin. 
Mariborongh  sent  the  brave  Lord  Cntts  to  begin  tbe 
attack  on  the  village  of  Blenheim,  he  himself  mov- 
ing down  the  Nebef  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape- 
shot,  ill  order  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
himself  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Gallo-Ba- 
varians,  whose  communications  were  now  miiia- 
tained,  apparently,  by  nothing  bat  horse.  Cutts, 
noder  another  fire  of  grape,  threw  foscines  into  the 
bed  of  tbe  Nebel,  got  across  that  stream,  and  delib- 
erately advanced  toward  the  palisades  and  inclosures. 
i  The  French  there  held  their  fire  till  be  was  within 
thirty  paces ;  and  then  they  gave  such  a  volley  as 
laid  prostrate  a  vast  number  of  officers  and  men. 
Bnt  General  Rowe,  at  the  bead  of  the  leading  bri- 
gade .of  English,  walked  on,  and  stuck  his  sword  into 
the  palisades,  before  he  gave  the  word  to  fire.  The 
Ffeach  were  covered,  and  the  English  uncovered  ; 
the  palisades  were  strong  ;  Rowe  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball;  bis  lieutenant-colonel 
and  major  were  killed  in  attempting  to  remove  his 
body  ;  and  the  leading  brigade,  after  losing  one  third 
of  its  numbers,  was  driven  back  and  broken,  nnd 
charged  by  three  squadrons  of  gens  d'armes.  But 
a  body  of  Hessians  moved  forward  to  the  support 
of  the  English,  and  drove  the  French  horse  back  to 
tbeir  lines.  Lord  Cutts  then  got  up  five  squadrons 
of  cavaliy,  who  experienced  great  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing the  swamp,  and  who  would  have  been  driven 
back  across  the  Nebel  but  for  the  steadiness  of  tbe 
Hessian  infantry. 

>  "  I  hm  oftnt  baud,"  tay*  Vollaira,  "  from  the  month  of  Hualul 
.  Vlllira,  tbu  thu  diipamtiis  oT  tlw  irnij  wu  iMnnnUa." 
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.  After  Bereral  Bangu'inRry  attacks  and  salliM  oo  the 

pnrt  of  the  French,  tba  brigades  of  Ferguson  and 
Hudson  crossed  the  strenin  at  aootlier  point,  forced 
the  enemy  to  withdraw  some  artillery  with  which 
they  had  swept  the  fords,  and  advauced  right  in 
front  of  the  village.  The  old  national  anitnoaity  and 
riralry  blazed  out  in  a  fury;  the  French  and  En- 
glish officers  crossed  swords  tfarongh  the  palisades, 
and  fought  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  English  soldiery, 
here  and  there,  losing  patience  for  the  operations 
of  loading  and  primiogt  throat  at  the  French  through 
the  openings  in  their  defenses  with  the  points  of 
their  bayonets,  or  beat  them  on  the  head  over  the 
barricades  with  the  batt-ends  of  their  muskets.  But 
Lord  Cotts,  who  oppears  to  have  hiul  not  a  single 
cannon  with  him,  saw  that  there  was  oo  hope  of 
forcing  the  village  without  artillery,  and  he  whs 
compelled  to  order  back  his  thinned  mnks  to  the 
cover  of  some  rising  ground.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  Marlborough,  with  his  eye  on  the  wide  g»p 
that  interposed  between  Tallard  and  Blenheim,  and 
the  elector  and  Mnrsin,  pushed  part  of  his  infiintry 
orar  aome  little  bridges,  and  then,  by  means  of  fus- 
eines  aod  planks,  sent  his  cavalry  after  them.  Both 
horse  aod  foot  were  enfiladed  on  their  passage  by 
a  portion  of  Clerambault's  artillery;  DBvartheless, 
they  formed  oo  the  opposite  banli  of  the  rivulet, 
threw  back  the  charges  of  the  French  and  Bavnriao 
cavalry,  and  kept  their  ground,  waiting  for  the  Prince 
of  Holstein-Beck  and  his  aitillery — an  arm  which 
seems  to  have  been  badly  disposed  of  during  the 
early  part  of  this  battle,  for  tiie  prince  had  been 
canDooading  the  enemy  from  a  point  whence  his 
balls  coald  scarcely  reach  them,  while  Cutts  and 
others  hsd  been  hammered  to  death,  without  a  CBDr- 
noQ  to  reply.  Holstein-Beck  had  scarcely  got  half 
his  column  across  the  stream  when  he  was  charged 
by  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
fought  most  desperately,  and  by  other  fresh  troops  : 
his  highness  was  mortally  wounded  snd  made  pris- 
oner ;  his  men,  that  were  not  driven  back  into  the 
rivulet,  were  cot  to  pieces.  It  was  at  this  critical 
.  moment  that  Marlborough  in  person  galloped  to  the 
spot,  and  led  a  brigade  across  the  stream,  ordering, 
at  the  same  time,  some  artillery  to  be  broogtat  op, 
and  extending  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  horse 
along  the  banks.  He  compelled  the  French  horse 
to  fall  back  tn  an  instant,  and,  by  one  or  two  simple 
movements,  he  established  a  connection  with  the 
troops  fighting  under  Eugene,  and  masked  his  own 
ioteoded  movement  (with  his  entire  center)  upon 
Tallard,  who  had  committed  a  series  of  blunders, 
and  who  was  now  aboot  to  be  entirely  cut  olT  from 
his  ally,  the  elector,  having  vainly  trusted  that  the 
cavalry  placed  in  the  gap  aod  his  moving  batteries 
would  preveot  any  advance  in  that  direction.  By 
five  in  the  afternoon  the  English  general  had  formed 
his  cavalry  in  two  strong  lines,  sod  posted  his  in- 
fantry in  their  rear ;  and  then,  amid  a  treioendous 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  be  moved  rapidly  for- 
ward up  a  steep  hill,  upon  which  the  French  horse 
were  now  concentrated  with  a  part  of  Tallard's  in- 
fantry brought  oul  from  Blenheim.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  was  gained  ;  bnt  there  Marlborough  was 


brought  to  a  pause  by  the  firm  array  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  thrown  buck  some  hundred  paces;  bot 
he  repeated  his  attack  with  artillery  aod  small  arois, 
gradually  overpowered  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
then,  with  a  cjinrge,  broke  the  French  horse,  and 
cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners  some  regiments  of 
infantry.    Abandoned  by  the  flight  of  their  cavalry, 
Tallard  now  sent  an  officer  to  order  the  infantry  to 
evacuate  Blenheim,  and  another  to  press  the  elect- 
or either  to  sHp|>ort  him  with  a  reinforcement,  or 
to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  a  dashing  oflen- 
sive  movement  in  the  oppoaite  direction.   But  tlie 
elector  could  do  neither  iif  these  things ;  the  impe- 
rial cavalry  and  other  masses  of  the  coofederate 
army  now  occnpied  the  gap  which  the  French 
horse  had  held  before:  and  Prince  Eugene,  after 
sustaining  several  repulses,  had  driven  the  elector's 
troops  beyond  Lutzingeo.  had  turned  his  flank,  and 
posted  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  where  he 
could  scfti-cely  be  attacked  with  any  efl^ect.  Thus 
loft  to  himself,  and  apparently  before  he  could  briug 
up  or  put  in  order  the  troops  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  vilhge  of  Blenheim,  TallArd  whs 
charged  with  the  overwhehiiiug  force,  of  the  allied 
horse;  and,  broken  and  dismayed  at  ooce,  he  fled 
with  part-of  his  cavalry  to  Sooderheim,  while  the 
rest  fled  toward  Uochatadb   Mnrlborongh  followed 
Tallard  with  the.  sword  m  his  loins,  drove  a  vast 
number  of  his  men  down  the  declivity  near  Blen- 
heim into  the  Dannbe,  aod  took  still  more  prison- 
ers.  At  Sooderheim,  with  the  Danube  on  one  side 
and  victorious  enemies  on  nil  other  sides,  Tallnrd, 
who  had  seen  bis  son  killed,  and  who  had  been 
wounded  himself,  surrendered  with  many  officers 
of  distinction.    Nor  had  those  who  fled  toward 
Hochstadt  a  better  fate:  they  got  entangled  in  a 
morass,  were  cut  ofl*  by  dragoons,  and,  io  the  end, 
they  were  nearly  alt  killed,  made  prisoners,  or 
drowned  in  the  Dsnube,  except  the  famous  brigade 
of  Grignao  and  some  of  the  gens  d'armes,  who  fell 
back  to  some  heights  beyond  Hochstadt.    In  oue 
or  two  instances  whole  iMttalions  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  cried  for  mercy.   Prince  Eugens  wit- 
nessed part  of  the  operatiooi  which  ended  in  the 
flight  of  Taikird  from  the  verge  of  the  ravioe  above 
Lutzingeo,  where  he  had  posted  himself;  and  short- 
ly nfVer,  observing  Mnrsin's  horse  aod  the  Bnvarian 
infantry  pouring  along  the  Lutzingeo  road  in  great 
disorder,  he  judged  that  the  elector  was  about  to 
retreat  from  that  point.    Although  his  way  lay 
across  the  ravine  and  through  woods,  and  al&hou;;h 
he  had  only  two  squadrons  of  horse  with  him,  Eu- 
gene advanced  to  Intercept  this  retreat,  and,  emerg- 
ing into  the  plain,  he  did  some  mischief,  and  then 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  confederate  cavalry,  wiio 
were  pressing  hard  on  fbe  flying  Bavarian  horse. 
Marlborough,  who  had  now  nothing  to  do  oo  his 
nde,  saw  the  flames  rising  from  Lutaingen,  which 
the  retreating  forces  had  fired,  and,  being  niiide 
aware  of  the  advance  of  Eugene,  he  detfiched  a 
mass  of  cavalry  to  cooperate  with  that  prince.  But 
night  was  now  falling,  and  the  smoke  froon  the 
burning  town,  with  that  from  the  burned  gaopow- 
der,  preveoted  Hompesch,  who  led  this  niasa  of 
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MsDAL  annex,  to  commimoxati  m  Battli  or  Blihbiik. 
Oa  iW  Obnne  ue  Poftrtlti     Prlaca  Eugene  and  Ihe  Duke  ttf  Hatlboiouxh.   On  the  Se*erM  the  Sattla  of  Bleahelm,  ■howlnf  ihfl  not 
of  the  French  anny  nnd  Ihe  Mimnder  of  Hnnhal  Tallard. 


einlr7,  from  Beeiof;  distinctly.  Eugene's  force 
«u  mifltalteo  for  the  Gallo-BaTarinQ  srmj,  and 
Hompssch  drew  reia  and  wheeled  about,  when  a 
joist  attack  lod  parauit  muat  have  destroyed  all 
the  farces  that  remained  with  the  elector  and 
dlirsin.  As  it  waa,  the  elector  fell  back  in  toler- 
*h\j  good  order  upon  Dilliagen.  But  still  the  vil- 
of  Blnoheim  was  held  by  12,000  men,  who 
cither  bad  not  had  time  to  obey  the  evacuating  order 
■eat  by  Tallard,  or  who  had  fallen  back  into  the  vil- 
kfs  u  the  safest  place  in  the  headlong  retreat. 
Clenunbanlt,  who  bad  commanded  there,  was  miss- 
ing— it  was  afterward  found  he  was  drowned  in 
ihe  Danube — but  the  French  troops  made  a  most 
rewlole  resistance.  When  they  saw  that  Marlbor- 
oagti  was  aurrounding  the  village  with  troops  and 
inillery,  they  attempted  to  rush  out  and  gain  a  road 
whicb  led  to  Sonderbeim,  but  here  they  were  check- 
ed bj  the  Scots  Gmys;  and,  when  they  tried  in 
■Mther  direction,  thetr  way  was  barred  by  the  cav- 
alry of  General  Rosa.  Still,  however,  they  shel- 
tered tbemselvea  behind  their  barricades  and  the 
nlliaod  houses  of  Blenheim,  and  kept  up  a  sharp 
fire.  At  length,  however,  fire  waa  set  to  the  houses ; 
batteries  were  planted  all  round  within  musket- 
•bot;  and  every  road,  every  path,  waa  blocked  up. 
Then  a  parley  took  place,  nnd  the  French  proposed 
I  capitulatioo ;  but  General  Churchill  rode  to  the 
■pot,  and  insisted  on  an  unconditional  surrender; 
and  to  these  hard  terms  they  were  forced  to  come 
at  hit,  twenty-four  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons 
hTing  down  their  arma  to  the  conqueror.  The  to- 
ii\  iof9  of  Gallo-Bavarians  on  this  decisive  day,  in 
pnwDera.  killed,  and  drowned,  exceeded,  mther  than 
ffti  fbort  of.  35.000  men.  The  army,  which  was  to 
We  overlarned  the  empire,  and  to  impose  the  will 
or  Louis  XIV.  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  anni- 
tuhied.  Marlboroogb  and  his  allies  on  their  aide 
kMt  above  12,000  men.* 

'  CdM.  Lrfc  af  Martbnmrvgb.  — Hare'i  Jounial.— Coir,  M*rlbnmu(h 
I^S  ,  M  ciiMiDK  IB  rnpiea  in  Brit.  Mui. — Life  and  Reign  uf  Queen 
t^-Ri^r  CtAa.  — Vnltaira,  SiAcle  de  Louii  XIV. 


We  have  entered  into  far  more  details  respecting 
this  brilliant  and  decisive  campaign  than  we  can  at- 
tempt to  do  in  any  of  the  succeeding  parts  of  this 
war.  We  were  anxious  to  present  something  like 
a  competent  notion  of  the  prowesa  and  ability  of  one 
who  is  always  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  English 
captains.  The  plan  of  the  campaign,  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  result  of  it,  may. 
after  every  possible  deduction,  justify  the  laurels 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  head  of  the  hero  of 
Blenheim.  Soon  after  the  battle,  about  3000  Ger- 
mans, who  had  been  serving  with  the  French,  en- 
listed under  the  banner  of  Marlborough,  and  this 
number  was  subsequently  increased  considerably. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  continuing  hia  retreat, 
scarcely  stopped  till  he  reached  Villeroy  in  Flan- 
ders. The  whole  of  his  dominions  were  abandoned 
to  the  conqueror.  The  court  of  Versailles  had 
small  comfort  to  offer  their  unfortunate  ally,  and 
the  French  nation  fell  for  a  time  into  gloom  and 
dee  pond  ency.' 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Marlborough  aud  Eugene 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Ulm,  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  that  important  place  either  by  a  aiege  or 
by  a  treaty  with  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  elector. 

'  "Sach,"  MTa  Voluira,  "wa*  the  celebrated  baltle  which  the 
French  call  the  battia  of  Hochitat,  the  GermaD*  Plenthain,  and  the 
EnifliBh  BleDbeim.  The  conquerun  had  about  MOO  killed  and  8000 
wnunUed,  the  greater  part  being'  oa  the  iide  o(  Prince  Eugene.  The 
French  trmj  waa  almoal  enlirel;  drftroj'ed :  a(  (10,000  men,  ao  loDir 
tictonoDB,  thera  never  reaaaembled  mnre  than  90,000  efTeciiTa.  About 
11,000  killed,  11,000  prieunere,  all  the  cannun,  a  protligiou*  oumlier  at 
Dolon  and  ttandardti  all  the  tenln  and  eqnipagea,  the  general  of  the 
army,  and  1100  uffii-en  of  mark  in  the  power  oT  the  cnnqDenir,  tignal- 
ized  that  dar  ■  Tb"  fngitiiei  diiperaed  iu  all  direetioni  i  raura  than  ■ 
hundred  laagaea  of  countrj  were  loat  in  leta  than  one  month.  The 
whole  of  Bavaria,  falling  under  the  jroke  of  the  emperor,  eiperianced 
all  the  rigor  of  the  irritated  Auatrian  govemment,  and  all  the  rapacitj 
and  barhantj  of  a  tictoriout  aoldierj.  The  elector,  lljriag  for  refuge 
to  BruMela,  met  on  the  road  hii  hruihrr,  the  Elertorof  Cologne,  driren, 
like  liimaelf  out  of  hii  alatei:  thej  embraced  in  a  flood  uf  lean.  A(> 
toniihniaut  and  oonatematton  eeiied  the  coort  of  Veraaille*.  to  long  eo- 
cuilnmed  Id  pm|ierity.  The  newi  of  the  defeat  armed  there  in  the 
midat  of  the  rejoicing!  for  the  birth  nf  a  greai-griindwin  nf  Louie  XIV. 
Nobiidr  dared  inf'inn  the  king  of  *o  cruel  a  truth.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  wai  obliged  to  tell  hii  majeetj  thmt  kt  mmt  ao  lamger  imrneibU.'' 
—SUcUJt  Loin*  XIV. 
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On  the  21st,  MarlboroDgfa  iaformed  his  dnchess  that 
he  aod  the  prince  had  offered  to  restore  the  whole 
of  Bavaria,  and  obtain  for  the  elector  400,000  crowns 
per  annam,  if  be  would  only  enter  into  the  confed- 
eracy, and  furnish  the  allies  with  8000  men.  Bat 
he  adds,  I  talie  it  for  granted  be  is  determined  to 
go  for  France,  and  abandon  his  own  country  to  the 
rage  of  the  Oermana."  Leaving  a  force  for  the 
redaction  of  Ulm,  the  arniy,  on  the  S8th,  began  to 
march  io  different  columnfi  to  the  Rhine;  and  by 
the  begioning  of  September  the  different  columns 
were  all  conceabwted  roDud  Fhilipsborg.  By  the 
8th  the  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Alsace,  and  commenced  their  march  upon  Landau, 
which  was  to  be  invested  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
while  Marlboroagh  and  Engene  covered  the  siege ; 
nod  before  the  campaign  closed  Landau  and  Traer- 
bach  were  both  taken,  the  besiegers  being  strength- 
ened  in  men  and  in  materials  by  the  arrival  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  lef^  before  Ulm,  which  had 
surrendered  afler  a  very  short  resistance. 

Before  Marlboroagh  returned  home  he  received 
from  the  Emperor  Leopold  a  tetter  addressed  "To 
THE'  Most  Illustriodb  Prince  or  Us,  and  the 
Holt  Roman  Empire,  John  Ddke  of  Marl- 
BORouoR,"  dee.,  announcing,  in  form,  bis  elevation 
to  a  place  among  tbb  princes  of  the  em|nre,  ice. 
The  fortunate  soldier,  however,  liked  not  this  empty 
title;  he  wished  the  lands  from  which  he  was  to 
take  his  title  to  be  named  beforehand,  representing 
that  he  conld  not  have  a  seat  in  the  Diet  till  he  was 
master  of  an  imperial  fief  in  the  empire ;  his  friends 
Qodolphin  and  Harley  raised  other  objections,  and 
AS  Leopold  was  ready  neither  with  money  nor  land, 
the  high  honor  was  held  in  suspense  for  the  present. 
Marlborough,  however,  employed  his  infloeace  and 
address  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
emperor  and  his  revolted  subjects  in  Hungary, 
whose  formidable  insan-nction,  promoted  by  the 
French,  had  embarrassed  the  operations  of  this 
present  campaign,  by  obliging  Leopold  to  keep  a 
large  part  of  his  army  contrunally  on  the  frootiere, 
or  in  the  provinces  of  Hungary.  His  success  fell 
short  of  his  Expectation ;  for  Leopold,  who  would 
have  listened  to  terms  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
when  Tallard  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were  upon 
the  high  road  to  Vienna,  would  give  ear  to  none 
when  Marlboroagh  had  dissipated  the  danger.  In 
the  month  of  November,  the  English  general,  who 
was  at  least  as  able  in  negotiations  and  court  pro- 
ceediugs  as  he  was  in  war,  made  a  journey  to  Ber- 
lin to  engage  the  King  of  Prussia  to  suspend  certain 
claims  be  had  upon  the  Dutch,  to  enter  into  tlie 
confederacy  atill  more  earnestly,  and  to  furnish  stiti 
more  troops.  His  Prussian  majesty  promised  8000 
men  for  the  speedy  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy; 
and  then  Marlborough  traveled,  in  miserably  cold 
weather,  to  Hanovert  where  he  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  "the  Protestant  Sncceasion" — the 
family  which  only  waited  for  the  death  of  Anne  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  England.  The  elector  was  an 
ally,  a  member  of  the  confederacy  which  had  been 
the  means  of  raising  the  general  to  the  summit  of 
honor;  but,  apart  from  the  business  of  war,  there 


were,  of  course,  other  powerful  coosideratioDS  to 
draw  Marlborough  to  the  court  of  the  Gnelpba. 
From  Hanover  he  went  to  the  Hague,  and  tbence 
set  out  for  England.  -  He  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
St.  James's  in  the  middle  of  December,  carrying 
with  him  Marshal  Tallard  and  the  rest  of  his  more 
distinguished  prisoners,  together  with  the  standards 
he  had  taken  and  the  other  trophies  of  his  great 
victory.   His  reception  was  in  every  way  fiattering, 
and  all  classes  seemed  io  an  ecstasy  except  the 
ultra- Tories,  who  threatened  ooUung  less  than  an 
impenchraent  for  what,  even  after  its  snceess,  they 
chose  to  style  his  rath  march  on  the  Danube.  The 
parKament  had  assembled  on  the  preceding  99th 
of  October,  and  on  Ae  15th  of  December,  the  day 
after  bis  arrival,  Marlborough  took  his  aeat  in  Ae 
House  of  Peers,  being  welcomed  by  the  lord  keeper 
with  an  address  of  congratulation.   On  the  same  day 
a  committee  of  the  Commons  waited  apon  him  with 
the  thanks  of  their  house  for  his  glorious  serrices. 
Procesaions  and  city  feasts  followed  in  abundance.* 
AVbile  Marlborough  had  been  fighting  on  the 
Danube,  another  English  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  and  then  of  th^ 
Eail  of  Galwny,  had  been  engaged  on  the  Tagus, 
the  Donro,  and  the  frontiers  of  Spain.   The'  Arch- 
dofce  Charles,  or,  as  he  was  now  called,  King 
Charles  of  Spain,  had  been  conveyed  to  Portugal 
by  our  English  fleet ;  and  6000  English  and  Dutch 
troops  were  sent  to  assist  him  in  his  bold  enter- 
prise of  invading  S|mio  aud  dethronmg  Philip,  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.'   Great  preparations  had 
been  counted  upoo  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  now  a  member  of  the  confederacy;  but 
when  the  English  and  Dutch  arrived  in  his  country 
they  found  that  be  had  prepared  nothing,  and  that 
they  must  distribnte  themselves  nmong  the  garrisons 
on  his  frontiers,  which  were  menaced  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  the  natural  son  of  Jnmes  II.  (by  Ara- 
bella Churchill,  the  sister  of  Marlborough),  but  now 
a  Spanish  grandee,  and  in  the  service  of  the  French 
King  of  Spain.   And,  in  effect.  Portugal,  instead  of 
invading,  was  invaded.    Berwick  entered  at  one 
point,  and  took  the  town  of  Segnra,  while  Villa- 
dartas  entered  at  another.   Two  Dutch  battalions 
were  surprised  and  taken  tiy  Berwick,  who  pushed 
forward  for  the  Tagna,  while  his  ccdleague,  Villa- 
darias,  was  approaching  by  another  line  of  march. 
King  Philip  soon  joined  Berwick  io  person,  and 
then  Portalegre  wns  invested,  and  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding an  English  regiment  of  foot,  compellftd  to 
surrender.   Philip  or  Berwick  then  moved  to  Castel 

1  "  On  iIm  3d  of  jMOani  [I70S),  tha  tniphi«  of  tha  vktory  wciv  re- 
mand from  the  Tuwrr,  whare  tbay  ware  Grat  depwited,  tu  We>l min- 
der Hall.  Tha  Baval<^de  connateil  uf  companiea  of  bona  anil  fuM- 
gnarilt,  intcrmixeil  with  peraon*  of  diMintiioa,  who  atlaBded  to  d* 
tumor  to  tb*  oraufan,  wd  waa  akwd  by  ISS  pihaman,  mA  hMina  mn 
apliHad  wudarf.  AnidlhattagBder  of  aitiUarj,  md  tita  ■battUafu 
eialting  nmltittide,  tha  pruceMioo  morsd  thmugh  tha  wrecta  of  I/m- 
doa  bdU  WeitroiDaler,  in  *)l«mn  pomp,  and,  tra*antiif  the  GrTn 
Park,  ma  aiawad  hjr  tba  (iomb  fran  om  of  tha  windMn  of  tb*  pMlaM. 
Sine*  tbadafaatof  thaSpMiMh  Arwda, ao  triwmf haiit  aiiwctarla  had 
navar  (laddanad  ilw  •jraa  of  a  Briiiah  pabliti ;  nor  waa  thm  «Rert  uo- 
wnrlhy  of  tbtt  oocaaiOD ;  tba  pulae  of  the  natttn  beat  hi^li  with  jor,  aod 
ihe  Dams*  nf  Anna  and  Marlbariiugb  ware  miniiled  amid  the  ipstimi^ 
aiea  of  tomultaiMia  aiultaliou  which  borat  frun  all  raaka  anU  ortlara.'* 
—Cort,  Ufa. 
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Daride, tnd  that  place  atoo  rarreaderad  *t  discretion. 
Oo  tbe  other  hand;  the  allies,  to  make  a  diTersioo, 
Mit  Dm  Minas  'utto  Spaio  with  15,000  msD;  Bod 
lUi  |0Dersl  look  one  or  two  places  in  Castile,  aitd 
dafasied  ■  body  of  Freoeli  and  Sfmoish  mwpa.  In 
otiwr  quarters  it  was  nsual  to  suspend  military 
qnntioiis  oa  account  of  winter;  bnt  here'  the 
h««ti  of  sanimer  bad  that  effect,  for  Philip,  finding 
tii«  ireatber  grew  ezcesaively  hot,  sent  hta  troops 
iato  ijnartera.  and  the  allies  followed  bis  example. 
Scbomberg,  who  had  disagreed  with  the  Dutch  and 
Portagnese  commanders,  and  who  was  disgusted 
with  ereiy  thiog  be  saw,  desired  leave  to  resign  his 
commiDd.  Tbe  Earl  of  QhIwbj  (Aoavigny)  was 
tbea  appointed;  and  that  geaeral  arrived  in  the 
1^09  about  the  middle  of  July,  with  some  reio- 
fbrcements.  All  was  quiet  till  the  first  rains  of 
■Btamn  bad  cooled  the  air,  and  then  King  Charles 
and  the  King  of  Portugal  want  to  the  frontiers 
af  Castile,  with  an  intention  of  doing  great  thinga. 
Bst  they  did  nothings  nor  did  King  Philip  or  tbe 
Ddie  of  Berwick  perform  maoh  more. 

As  for  VUhdariaa,  he  bad  been  recalled  from  bis 
iBupifieaot  conqnests  in  Portugal,  and  sent  to  re- 
enter The  JlocK  or  Oibkaltab,  which  bad  been 
Ukeo  by  tbe  English  rather  by  sccident  than  by 
ujr  matured  desigu.  Sir  George  Rooke,  after 
liodiDg  King  Charles  at  Lisbon,  sent  a  squadron 
to  cruise  off  Cape  Spartel,  under  tbe  command 
ftf  Rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who  took  three  Spanish 
nen-of'war,  after  a  smart  engagement.  Kooke 
biiRMlf  soon  received  orders  from  the  English 
cabioet  to  sail  to  tbe  relief  of  Nice  and  Villa 
Franca,  wbicb  were  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  French :  at  the  same  time  he  was  pressed  by 
Kiog  Charles,  who  bad  been  given  to  believe  that 
Ike  people  of  that  ci^  and  all  tbe  Catafeoians  wouhl 
decUre  in  hia  favor,  to  aj^ar  with  his  fleet  before 
BsreekiBa.  Rooke  was  ready  to  perform  both  ser- 
fiees:  uking  the  Prince  of  Homo  Darmstadt  on 
board,  who  had  formeriy  been  viceroy  of  Catalonia, 
be  sailed  for  Barcebna,  and  invited  the  governor  to 
(orreoder  to  his  lawful  sovereign.  King  Chnrles  III. 
The  Spaoiard  replied  that  Philip  V.  was  bis  lawful 
•overeign.  Thereupon,  by  the  advice  of  Hesse 
IWmaudt,  who  assured  him  that  there  were  five 
toooe  for  King  Cbarles.in  the  city,  and  that  upon 
bii  laeding  eome  troops  this  populnr  majority  would 
oblige  the  governor  to  surrender,  Rooke  disem- 
Wked  his  marines,  and  sent  a  new  summons. 
Bat  there  vras  do  risiug.  or  sign  of  rising;  the 
ptvemor  was  firm,  the  place  strong;  and.  sfter 
Ibrowiug  some  fif^  or  sixty  bombs,  the  English 
•dniral  refioibarked  bis  marines,  and  sailed  np  the 
MeditarrBDMO  to  Nice.  That  place  was  in  no 
iuger;  bat  Toulon  waa  close  at  band,  and  off  that 
fort  be  Uaraed  from  an  English  aeont  that  vast 
prepamioiw  were  making,  and  that  the  Count  de 
Tonktase  (a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.)  was  coin- 
isc  iBle  the  Mediterranean  with  tfie  Brest  fleet,  in 
order  to  joio  that  of  Toulon.  Rooke  immediately 
tl'pp^d  down  the  Mediterranean  toward  tbe  Straits, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  good  squadron  under  Sir 
Cl^ealey  Shovel.    No  French  fleet  was  in  sight 


— Toulouse  had  passed  Rooke  on  his  way  from 
Touton;  tiie  English  fleet,  therefore,  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  protect  that  country 
ngainat  the  Frenebi  who  were  invading  it.  Bnt 
Rooke  and  Shovel  soon  returned  to  tbe  Straits; 
and,  on  the  17th  of  July,  when  they  were  about 
seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Tetuan,  a  council 
of  war  was  held  oo  board  the  Royal  Catherine, 
wherein  it  was  represented  that  tbe  most  im- 
portant of  places  of  arms,  Gibraltar,  was  at  that 
moment  weskly  garrisoned,  and  resolved  thereupon 
that  aa  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  the  pbtce 
by  a  Buddeu  assault. 

On  the  Slst  tbe  whole  fleet  came  to  anchor  in 
Gibraltar  Bay.  The  marines,  amounting  to  about 
3000  men,  were  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  landed  on  that 
narrow,  short,  aaody  isthmus  which  connects  the 
all  but  isolated  rock  with  tbe  main,  and  which  is 
now  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Neutral  Oround. 
Having  thqs  cnt  off  bis  communications  with  the 
country,  Hesse  summoned  the  Spanish  governor, 
who,  weak  as  be  was,  dedared  that  he  would  de- 
fend the  plaee  to  tbe  utmost.  On  tbe  following 
day,  Rooke  ordered  Rear-admiral  Byng  and  Rear- 
sdmiral  Vaoderdussen  to  range  their  ships  in  a 
line  and  batter  the  works:  but  the  wind  blew  so 
hard  all  that  day  that  they  could  not  get  into  po- 
sition and  order.  On  the  morrow,  however  (tbe 
23d),  soon  after  daybreak,  the  ships  lay  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  works :  Rooke  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  caonoBading  was  commenced  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  Fifteen  thousand  shots  were  dis- 
charged within  five  or  six  hours.  The  south  mole- 
bead  was  demolished,  and  the  Spaniards  at  nearly 
all  poiots  were  beaten  from  their  guna.  Captain 
Whittaker  was  ordered  to  take  aH  the  boats,  filled 
with  marines  and  sailora,  and  to  posseas  himself  of 
the  soath  molehesd.  The  boats  were  soon  ready, 
and  Captain  Jumper  and  Captain  Hicks,  being  the 
foremost  in  then:  pinnaces,  landed  oo  tiie  mole,  sword 
in  hand,  being  followed  by  their  men  and  others 
from  other  boats.  But  their  footing  was  insecure 
— they  were  treading  upon  a  mine,  which  tbe 
Spaniards  now  sprung.  The  explosion  was  ter- 
rific, and  when  tbe  smoke  cleared  away  two  Eng- 
lish oflScers  and  about  a  hundred  men  were  found 
killed  or  wounded.  The  rest  of  the  assaikats, 
however,  kept  their  ground  ;  others  followed  them, 
the  sailors  climbing  up  the  face  of  the  rock  as  nim- 
bly as  the  mookeys  which  are  native  to  it.  Captain 
Whittaker  joined  Jumper  and  Hicks  on  a  platform, 
and  then  led  the  seamen  up  to  a  redoubt  between 
the  mole  and  the  town.  Tbe  Prince  of  Hetae,  in 
the  mean  while,  was  doing  what  he  could  with  the 
marines  on  iha  side  of  the  isthmus — which,  from 
thd  natar6  of  the  ground,  was  very  little — and 
other  bodies  of  sailors  effected  a  landing  between 
Europe  Point  and  the  town.  Captain  Whittaker's 
party  soon  carried  the  redoubt,  and  thereupon  the 
Spanish  governor  capitulated,  and  threw  open  the 
gates  which  led  to  the  isthmus,  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  the  marines.  Thus  waa 
curried  tn  three  days  tbe  fomous  old  rock,  which 
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bns  since  sustnined  sieves  of  mnny  moDths*  dara- 
tion,  biiffliog  more  tbnn  once  the  united  power  of 
FniDce  and  SpBio — a  place  so  atrong  by  natare, 
and  so  fortified  by  modern  science,  by  successire 
excavations  and  other  works,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
taken  from  us  so  long  as  England  remains  sufficient- 
ly strong  at  sea  to  keep  ic  suppHed  with  provisioDs 
.and  ammunitioD.  The  Spanish  general,  Villadariaa. 
who  was  sent  fVom  Portugal  to  reenpture  it,  found 
he  could  do  nothing  against  it.  Admiral  Rooke, 
leaving  the  Prince  of  Hease  and  the  marines  to 
garrison  the  valoable  conquest,  sailed  again  np  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  9th  of  August  he  eiune  in 
Bight  of  the  united  Braat  and  Toulon  fleets,  all 
clean  out  of  harbor  and  in  excellent  conditbn ; 
whereas  the  English  and  Dotch  ships  were  foul 
and  thinly  manned,  having  been  long  from  home, 
and  weakened  by  casunlties,  drafts,  and  the  recent 
abstraction  of  nearly  all  their  marines.  Rooke, 
.however,  determined  to  engage,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
13th  of  August,  he  came  up  with  the  French,  under 
.the  supreme  command  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
off  Malaga.  Tbe  count  bad  fifty-two  ships,  many 
of  which  were  first-rates,  and  twenty-four  galleys  : 
Rooke,  between  English  and  Dutch,  had  fifty-three 
■hipB,  but  scarcely  any  firtt-mtes  among  them,  and 
'8  few  frigates,  that  were  ordered  to  check  the 
French  gRlleya.  The  allies  bore  down  upon  the 
French,  who  were  formed  in  line ;  and  the  battle 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  In  tbe  course  of  an  hour  or 
■two  some  of  Rooke*8  ship*  were  obliged  to  (|uit  the 
line  for  want  of  gunpowder !  At  nbout  two  in  the 
aflerooon  the  van  of  the  French  gave  way ;  but  the 
fight  was  maintained  at  longer  shots  till  night  set  in, 
when  Touloase  bore  away  to  leeward,  under  a  light 
breeze.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  shift- 
ed, and  gave  tbe  French  the  advantage  of  the 
weather-gage ;  but,  though  they  were  close  with- 
in Bight,  they  made  no  use  of  tbrs  advantage ;  an^, 
on  the  15th,  Toulouse  elided  off  for  Toubo,  followed 
closely  by  Rooke,  who  would  have  renewed  the  ' 
combat  had  he  been  able.  As  it  ended,  the  affair 
off  Malaga  waa  little  better  than  a  drawn  battle ; 
not  a  ahip  on  either  aide  was  taken  or  deatn^ed ; , 
but  the  kws  of  human  life  wai  great,  and  here  the  ' 
French  aufferod  most.^  Nor  waa  the  Count  de ! 
Toulouse  left  in  a  elate  to  take  the  sea  again  this 
•ummer.  In  fact,  the  French  did  not  venture  an-  | 
other  great  engagement  at  sea  doring  the  whole  [ 
war.  After  the  battle,  Rooke  sailed  to  bis  import-  ' 
ant  conquest  of  Gibraltar  to  refit ;  and  toward  the  ' 
end  of  August  he  sailed  for  England,  leaving  a 
squadron  with  Sir  John  Leake  to  protect  the  const 
of  Portugal,  and  to  keep  the  rock,  threatened  by 
Villadarias,  well  supplied.' 

1  The  loM  cf  the  Ensliab  ud  Datrh  in  kilM  nd  woundrd  wu 
GumpulMl  mt  n«BTlj  3000  mro ;  trat,  m  the  French  lost  SOO  ufficrn,  ii  I 
1*M  Miiinii>(]  ihal,  iu  pniportioD,  •mne  4000  iil  Iht-ir  men  mnat  httve  | 
baea  kilird  nr  wounded.    B«lh  aidei  most  indiaputahljr  fnught  wiih  | 
fre*l  hnmj  while  the  twtile  iMtacl.   Sir  Cloadrelejr  Bho*el,  who 
conniiwlcd  m  tbe  vNa,  dwlerad,  is  his  oQcial  latter.  **  that  the  like 
never  bw)  been  in  eny  furmer  time  " 

*  Vtlledarite,  Diembinf  fnxa  PuTtnfel  ead  coneentretiog  all  the  , 
Spurih  furcM  in  Eeiremaduraend  AniUlaiii,  preernted  himertrat  the 
edje  of  the  iMhrnef,  or  Neutiml  GroDnd.  end  l)C|an  to  inveet  Gitiralier 
lowud  die  PBd  of  October.  At  tha  Spuienl  wu  thiMght  deOoenl  in 


Erery  exploit  was  now  weighed  in  England  id 
the  balances  of  party  nod  factit^.    The  Whigs  had 
their  pet  hero,  the  Tories  tbeirs;  and  each  of  tbesa 
classes  labored  to  underrate  the  services  of  their 
opponents.    In  the  Houae  of  Lords,  where  the 
Whigs  prevailed,  and  where  Marlborough  was  con- 
sidered as  a  convert  to  the  party,  nothing  waa  spoken 
of  but  tbe  glory  of  onr  arms  upon  tbe  Danube,  and 
the  great  battle  of  Blenheim — not  so  mocb  as  an 
allusion  being  made  to  Rooke's  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
or  to  his  hard-fought  Imttle  off  Malaga :  in  tbe  Com- 
mona,  where  the  Toriea  atill  prevailed,  and  where 
Rooke  waa  coDiidered  as  a  pillar  of  the  party,  they 
made  as  much  of  that  adminr*  skill  and  courage  as 
of  Marlborough's,  and  coupled  in  one  aentenee  the 
battiea  of  Blenheim  and  Malaga.    Anne,  in  the 
speech  with  which  she  had  opened  the  session,  had 
again  recommended  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
tention among  them,  and  declared  her  intention  of 
being  kind  and  indolgent  to  all  classes  of  her  sub- 
jects.   Yet  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  thongh 
twice  rejected,  was  again  brought  forward,  to  tbe 
great  disgust  of  Godolphin,  who,  after  mnny  vain 
attempts  to  moderate  that  parly,  abfmdoned  the 
Tories  altogether,  and  began  to  put  4>>'tisetf  in  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  them.    The  bill,  still  fur- 
ther mitigated,  but  still  oppressive,  waa  carried 
through  the  Commons,  where  Bromley,  the  mover, 
declared  that  the  church  of  England  was  in  as 
much  danger  from  diasentera  as  it  was  in  from 
papists  when  the  tests  were  enacted :  but  it  was 
again  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  conaidemhle 
majority,  Godolphin,  who  had  formerly  voted  for 
it  to  conciliate  tbe  queen,  now  directly  opposing 
it.> 

The  transactions  of  the  Scottish  parliament  dur- 
ing their  last  session  attmcted  tbe  attention  and 
excited  tbe  passions  of  the  English  Houses,  bath 
Lords  and  Commons.  While  Lord  Wharton,  to 
practice  on  the  timidity  of  Godolphin,  was  openly 
boasting  that  he  had  tbe  treasurer's  head  in  a  bag 

aotivit;  aod  military  acieore,  the  ManiDia  da  T*ni  wu  aent  froM 
Fnnce  loaupenede  him  ia  the  eoniuuid  of  the  tieiiegiiir  army  ;  bat 
the  Fraaehnaii  cnaU  do  un  BMire  than  the  SpeBieid,  sod,  after  funr  nr 
fire  mqniba  at  fmitlrae  eedeft'On,  Iba  eiege  waa  niaed.  In  tbe  grr** 
importance  of  the  Mquiaition  of  Gibteltsr  itaelf,  hiabaiaM  have  gen- 
erally overlooked  the  uraely  aud  very  imponuH  diveraiua  wbtcb  tbe 
OMipecled  eaptora  of  that  place  taiHed  In  favor  of  Ponu^. 

1  Aane  herulf  waa  pnseat  in  tha  Honae  of  Lonia  whea  Ihe  Ome 
aioaal  Canfunnity  Bill  wai  rejected.  The  Archbiihop  of  Caaterhurv, 
Dr.  Taniaon,  declared  hia  decidml  diMpproliatinn  of  tha  petarcotiag 
bill.  "Tbe  eaipliiyiar  if  pcrann*," aaid  he,  ''uf  a  religioa  diflervnl 
fmei  ihe  entabliabetl  in  civil  uBirea  baa  been  pnctired  in  all  ci>uutnra 
whvre  liberty  of  conaciencc  hai  been  atltnred.  We  have  ajmady  rum 
farther  in  ezcludinf  diaMiitera  than  aay  ortiatry  baa  dune.  Whatever 
reaaona  thim  ware  to  apprehend  oar  religtoit  in  dauger  from  pepivts 
whrn  the  Teat  Act  waa  paiaad  can  not  ba  applicable  M  the  dtaMoirra 
at  prrarnt.  On  the  cuntrary,  tnanifeat  incouTeniencaa  retult  fnxn  tfata 
exoluaioa."  Defoe,  who  tuuk  up  the  pen  wheneTer  reliKiuai  liticnj 
waaoMnaced,  aatd  at  ihia  tinw:  "  But  our  eyes  aie  al  laat  opened  ;  tbe 
name  of  PpMataat  ia  bow  tha  oombm  title  el  wm  ArlMaMBe  ;  th« 
cbuTCb  of  England  enenda  ber4>roieetiii«  to  the  lender  nmrivuKn  of 
hir  wanker  brethren,  knowins  that  all  may  be  Cbrialian*.  ihoa^h  wot 
alikr  informed,  and  the  di!>ienter  exienda  hia  charily  tn  the  chon-h  tif 
Eniland,  heliering  that  in  hia  dee  time  God  tkmit  rmml  evrm  tkia  Mfe 
(ktM.  If  thia  1*  nut,  I  wMh  tbia  ware,  tha  inmper  1^*^4)1  partie*  ;  mml 
I  am  aura  it  ii  already  the  tamper  at  a»Me  of  each  aide,  which  frw 
of  the  wiieat,  moat  piirai,  and  muat  jodicioua.  But  while  frailty  and 
inllmiity  are  eeaential  to  humanity,  and  pride  and  bypocriay  are  rh« 
two  rettoani  nert  of  the  cbuirii,  thia  gind  apini  ran  not  be  aaive 
ud  we  do  not  eapect  il.''—lHnv¥m  qua  Occuisaal  Ctaf/anMl jr- 
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MPr  MDce  thfl  Scoti  hnd  pnssed  their  Act  of  Se- 
curity, Lord  Haversham  proposed  n  ceasure  ujion 
miaiatera,  and  waa  aoconded  by  the  displaced,  dig- 
noleated,  aod  furioas  earls  of  Rochester  and  Not- 
tiDghain.    It  was  proclaimed  to  the  House  that  the 
Act  of  Security,  pretended  to  hare  been  granted  in 
order  to  obviate  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  had  fur- 
nished the  Scots  with  an  incitement  to  rebellion 
and  a  sanction  for  resiatance.    The  storm  whs  ter- 
riUfl ;  but  Lord  Godolpbin's  friends  and  the  Wbij; 
pirtj  prevented  a  direct  rote  of  censure.  They 
were,  however,  obliged  to  agree  to  a  variety  of 
rrsolotioDS,  as  also  to  present  an  address  to  the 
qa»D,  praying  her  majesty  (aa  if  the  Scots  really 
intended  an  invasion)  to  fortify  Newcaalle,  Tyne- 
iDouth,  Carlisle,  and  Hull ;  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
the  four  northern  counties ;  and  to  send  a  compe- 
tent  nambftr  of  regular  troops  to  the  borders.  A 
bill,  fonnded  upoa  their  Lordships'  resolutions,  was 
Mot  down  to  the  Commons.    But,  thongh  aa  furious 
i^ioat  the  Srota  and  their  Bill  of  Security  aa  the 
Lords  could  be,  the  Commons  were  still  disposed  to 
qDiirel  with  every  tbinf;  that  came  to  them  from 
the  Upper  Honse,  and  they  threw  out  the  bill,  aod 
prepared  one  of  their  own,  which  ao  nearly  re- 
wmbled  the  other  that  the  Lords  passed  it  without 
difBcohy.'     Godolphin  at  this  trying  moment  de- 

'  T)w  molatiaas  nf  the  Lon\«  wcra — "  1.  That  tha  quoen  ba  tot- 
Unl.  bj  act  of  fnrlimawDt,  to  nominata  cammiuiDaen.  tha  furmer  con- 
MinoB  haTiBg  aipirnl,  to  irru  coikceraing  ■  uniim  with  Scniland.  S. 
Tial  ibc  satiTnof  Scutland  thouli]  nut  eajaj  the  privilege*  or  Eu^Iiih- 
Bn  latil  aa  dbkm  ba  effected,  or  the  iDcreuion  nettled  aa  in  England. 
1.  TW  tha  hnnging  uf  cattle  Tivai  Scotlaad  into  Eaglauil  be  praTent- 
M.  1  Thai  the  loril-hiBh-wlDiiral  ba  reqoired  to  luua  onion  for  cap- 
iinnf  torb  ScMtiah  leaieli  ■■  ahill  be  Tuond  IradinK  to  the  porta  of 
FiMca  ar  umj  Mliar  oT  her  najeaij'a  eDcmie*.    i.  That  the  eipnrta- 


rived  strength  from  the  growing  greatness  of  his 
near  ally,  Marlborongh ;  aod  he  and  other  states- 
men seemed  at  last  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
effect  the  union. 

A>D.  1705.  On  the  17th  of  February,  Anne  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons  that:  she  purposed 
to  convey  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
heirs  the  intereat  of  the  crown  in  the  manor  and 
honor  of  Woodstock,  with  the  hundred  of  Woot- 
ton,  and  requested  suppliea  to  enable  her  to  clear 
off  the  encumbrancea  on  that  princely  domain.  A 
bill  was  forthwith  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  early  in  March.  And  Anne 
accompanied  the  grant  with  an  order  to  the  Board 
of  Works  to  erect,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
n  splendid  palace,  to  bear  the  name  of  Blenheim. 
This  work  was  presently  commenced  under  Van- 
brngli,  the  architect,  poet,  and  dramatist ;  bat 
Marlborough  and,  yet  more,  'his  wife  were  an- 
noyed almost  to  death  during  its  progress,  and  the 
hero  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  this 
inoDunient  to  hia  fitnie.  Sir  George  Rooke,  on  the 
other  hand,  nearly  got  an  impeachment  instead  of 
a  palace  and  pi-incely  manor.  The  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords  commenced  ao  inquiry  into  various 
mismanagements,  alledged  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
navy  and  admiralty  departments,  which  were  chief- 
ly under  the  direction  of  Rooke,  whom  the  Com- 
mons spared  because  he  was  a  Tory.  Some  doubt 
may  be  entertninod  whether  the  admiral  was  guilty 

tioti  of  Engliah  wmd  iato  Scotland  be  prohibited."  The  chief  adili. 
tiona  made  b>  the  Cumnmia  ware  the  pmtiiUition  of  Scottiik  lineu  ia 
Eil^land  or  Ireland,  aiid  a  permiuion  lu  the  Protettanl  freeholdera  of 
(he  lix  nurtbern  cuuntiea  of  England  to  fnrutab  ibemselvM  with  anna, 
Ac 


BwHitx  Rouia.  WooDiToci. 
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to  any  serious  extent ;  bat  the  Wtiigs  had  dow  a 
llrm  bold  oD  Mariborough,  and,  tfarongh  him  and 
hia  wife,  npoD  the  qaeen ;  and  Rooke  waa  dia- 
misaed  when  their  Lordahipa  preaeoted  their  elabo- 
rate representatioo,  aod  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel  waa 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

The  CommoDB  had  not  deemed  it  expedient  to 
pursue  the  burgess  of  Aylesbury,  who  had  ques- 
tioned ttieir  authority  in  the  preceding  session. 
[Jpoa  their  denunciation  of  all  the  lawyers  who  had 
assisted  Aahby,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  is  said 
to  have  declared  publicly  that,  if  any  meesenger  of 
the  House  of  Commons  presumed  to  enter  'West- 
minster Hall,  in  order  to  seize  the  persbo  of  any 
attorney  or  pleader,  be  would  commit  him  to  New- 
gate. Encouraged  by  these  circomatances,  and  by 
Uie  circular  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheriffs  aod  borooghreeves  of  the 
kingdom,  five  other  l^urgessea  of  Aylesbniy  brought 
their  aeveral  aetioua  for  damages  upon  the  same 
groondfl.  The  CommoDs,  on  the  other  hand,  reso. 
lute  to  roaiatain  what  they  eonaidered  their  privi- 
leges, committed  the  five  bui^saea,  who  lay  in 
prison  for  nearly  three  mootha  without  offeriog  any 
submission.  No  notice,  it  appears,  was  taken  of 
their  case  till  the  money  bills  bad  been  all  safely 
passed ;  then  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  for  a  Habeas  Corpus:  the  puisne  judges 
declared  their  opinioa  as  before,  that  the  court 
could  talte  no  cognizance  of  the  matter;  but  the 
chief  justice  mniotnined  that  a  general  wnrraut  of 
commitment  for  breach  of  privilege  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  AQ  execution ;  and,  as  it  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  the  warrant  itself^  that  the  five  prisooera  had 
been  guil^  of  no  legal  offense,  unless  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  law  in  opposition  to  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  CommoDa  was  such,  it  waa  his  opinion 
that  tbey  ought  iostHOtly  to  be  discharged.  The 
priaonera  being,  bowever,  remanded  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  court,  moved  for  a  writ 
of  error,  in  order  to, bring  the  matter  before  the 
Lords.  As  this  writ  could  only  be  obtained  by  a 
petition  to  the  throne,  the  Commons,  anticipating, 
presented  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
affirmed  that  in  this  case  no  writ  of  error  could  lie, 
and  requested  her  majesty  not  to  grant  one.  Anne 
replied  that  she  hoped  never  to  give  ber  fiiitbful 
CommoM  aoy  just  ground  of  complaint;  but  to  ob- 
struct the  course  of  judicial  proceedings  was  a  mat- 
ter of  Buch  importance,  that  she  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  weigh  and  consider  carefully  what  it  might 
be  pVoper  for  her  to  do.  Upon  this  the  Commons 
ordered  the  fire  prisoners  to  be  removed  from  New- 
gate into  the  custody  of  their  aergaant-at-arms,  lest 
they  should  be  discharged  by  the  queen's  granting 
the  writ  of  error;  and,  again  striliing  at  the  law. 
yers,  resolved  that  all  such  as  had  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  should  be  talien  into  custody.  The  Lords,  on 
the  other  hand,  passed  resolutions  declaring,  that  for 
subjects  to  claim  their  just  rights  in  a  coart  of  law 
was  no  breach  of  privilege;  that  the  imprisonment 
of  the  men  of  Aylesbury  was  contrary  to  law  ;  and 
that  the  writ  of  error  could  not  be  refused  witboat 


a  violation  of  Magna  Cbarta.  Aod  they  followed 
np  this  vote  by  ao  address  to  the  queen,  beseech- 
ing that  immedbite  orders  might  be  given  for  issn. 
ing  the  writ  of  error.  The  dispute  was  now  com- 
plicated by  a  doubt  whether  n  writ  of  error  wis 
of  right  or  only  of  gr«ce.  Aod  here  the  jndges 
agreed  that  it  was  of  right.  Each  House  bad  , 
recourse  to  the  pen  and  the  press;  but  in  the  end 
the  victory  remained  with  the  Lords ;  for  the  queen 
declared  to  them  that  she  would  certainly  have 
complied  with  their  Lordships*  request  in  regard  to 
the  writ  of  error,  but  that,  as  it  now  became  abso. 
lutely  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  session,  she 
knew  it  could  produce  no  effect:  and,  tn  fact,  npon 
that  very  day,  the  14th  of  March,  she  pot  an  end 
to  the  session,  by  prorogation:  and,  on  the  5th 
of  April  folkiwiog,  she  dissolved  this  high  Tory 
House  of  Commons  by  procUniation.  It  was  no 
small  blessing,"  says  the  Whig  Bishop  Bamet,  **  to 
the  queen  and  to  the  nation  that  they  had  got 
welt  out  of  such  hands."  According  to  the  Tories, 
"the  Whigs  liad  leaped  into  the  saddle  again"  by 
the  practice  of  base  arts  and  maooeuvers,  had 
thrown  open  the  flood-gates  of  Presbyterianism, 
of  universal  dissent  and  republicanism,  end  bad  ex- 
posed both  church  and  stare  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion.* The  Whigs  certainly  showed  a  disposition 
to  get  every  thing  into  their  own  hands :  new  pro. 
motions  of  men  of  their  party  were  made  in  the 
church,  in  the  navy,  in  the  army;  and  tbere  were 
many  alterations  in  the  lord  lieuteoaDcies  of  the 
counties,  all  in  favor  of  the  Whigs. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Marlborough  went  to  the 
wars,  hoping  to  be  able  to  act  with  90,000  men 
upon  the  Moselle.  But  he  encountered  innnme- 
rabte  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  States-General, 
the  empire,  and  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
and,  instead  of  being  opposed  by  Villeroy  and  the 
other  French  generals,  who  had  found 'their  way 
to  promotion  and  command  thi-ough  the  favor  and 
countenance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  con. 
fesBors,  and  Jesuits,  he  waa  fronted  by  Villars, 

■  "  II  hu  bacn  thon|ht  nniign,  that,  wbm  both  Ui*  qoMn  wid  tha 
Connont  Knmrad  m  iMdoiwIjr  kflMUd  In  th«  MUUish#d  church, 
■uch  «  flDod  uf  Whiggiim  mhuold  u  nddanly  tirwik  In  apan  aa.  Bnt 
if  il  be  coaiidered  Ihsiiha  miiiwMra.whocoanMdBDced  tb«iDtrodi)Hiig^ 
Lhem,  wen,  or  prttlaiided  tu  be,  one*  the  gntl  patmni  uf  the  chutch ; 
and,  bj  tbw  and  other  ipecioui  pratanMa,  had  aataUiahad  tbeniaeUea 
in  the  qaaan'a  farar ;  that  iba  omTailarBta  arna,  dariac  th«ir  adnunia- 
tntkm,  bad  mat  with  ireat  aaceeM,  which  rendered  their  leader*  -rery 
popular ;  and  that  il  waa  hmg  ere  thmf  ware  auapected  of  upt  dekiaiia 
to  the  prejodica  of  the  catabliabmaiit,  aithar  bj  the  queen  or  (he  Ti»- 
riaa  theoiaelTaa ;  that  aoiua  «arj  crafij  eonrtien,  wb«  had  baon  aooiad 
ij  proaaoatiuna,  out  of  reaaniia  aod  bc^aa  of  a  mtoration,  Tery  readily 
jraaad  with  lham ;  and  that  they  wata  auppiined  by  a  graal  aaaeiublj 
at  boma,  and  the  alliea  abrnod ;  wa  majr  ceoae  to  wonder  how  tha 
Whiga  leaped  into  the  tadJle  onca  ajiain.  They  drew  gentlanien  in 
fraduallj,  fnim  ooa'atap  lo  another,  till  thay  randetad  their  ratroat 
difficult,  and  at  lantth  nade  thara  fnatraBtaaia  ia  lattinf  tba  parlia- 
ment diMolTad,  and  aMther  Booat  of  CcaaBKma  ehoaaa  aflar  thair  owa 
heart;  inaimooh  that  tha  r.hnrcb  waa  really  apprehended  lobs  in  dia- 
tret*  t7  aonie,  under  a  qneeo  at  koown  aRection  to  her  eiCabliahment. 
And  when  the  Whiga  had  onca  angroeied  all  the  puati  <^  power  and 
profit,  and  antarad  intaatrietasiifaiMnia  with  foreignenaf  th*  aaaia 
aump,  their  nan  V^J  wai  to  rapraaant  ttaamaelvei  aa  aa  funnidabla 
a  biidy  that  it  waa  not  aafe  l«  tonch  then:  and  it  ii  a  murh  greater 
wonder  that  her  majeaty  everdiaengnjtad  hetaulf  than  that  ihe  r^roaia- 
ed  undor  their  iaflaeuce  to  loag,"—Lif*  aad  Rrigit  cf  Ht  iaf*  Rxttl- 
Itnt  Majulf,  Qaxa  Awm,  Ac.  ;  (a  wAidh  it  mnaxc^  turn*  Potiticml 
Scjaanb  a«  Jtifta^  ihraafi  HitloTf  «J  Iha  Rtign  ^  Q^tm  Ambc. 
Bm.  1738. 
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almost  the  on\y  real  Boldier  left  ia  a  high  commnad, 
and  who,  if  not  a  great  strategiciao,  waa  dashing 
tod  retolote  in  the  extreme.  Priace  Louis,  the 
urgraTe  of  Badeo,  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  ia 
irrj  bad  health ;  but  Marlborough  waited  upon 
him  at  Radstwlt,  in  the  month  of  Maj,  aod  ioduced 
the  priDc*  to  promiae  to  join  him  oa  the  Hoaelle. 
Upon  the  fiiith  <tf  thii  promise  die  Eogliafa  geDoral 
idf  anced  with  the  iatention  of  bringing  Villan  to 
battle;  but  the  margnra  failed  him  altogether,  and 
he  WM  obliged  to  fall  back  with  some  (nrecipiiation 
to  Uie  Meose,  where  the  French,  1^  a  snddeo 
effort,  had  captured  Hay,  taken  the  town  of  Liege, 
and  toTaated  the  citadel,  while  the  Dutch  geueral, 
Auvenioerqae,  was  cooped  up  in  a  camp  oear  Maes- 
tricht,  with  a  force  too  wenk  to  do  any  tbiog  bat  look 
oo.  The  States-Oeoeral  trembled  for  their  own 
tsmtory;  bat  Marlborough,  resppeariog  on  the 
Meose,  recaptured  Huy,  drore  the  enemy  from 
Liege,  liHxed  their  lines  at  Tirlemont,  and  pushed 
them  tiack  to  the  Dyle.  It  ia  said  that  he  got  them 
into  a  poaition  where  he  might  have  annihilated 
them,  but  that  the  Dntch  field-deputiea  refused  to 
let  tbeir  tteopa  act.  Whatever  waa  the  cause,  the 
enemy  wu  aOowed  to  retreat  unmolested  to  Bnia- 
•ek,  and  the  campaign  of  1705  closed  inglorionsly 
for  the  allies.*  "  I  never,"  says  Buroet,  who  still 
matatoined  a  close  intimacy  with  the  general, 
knew  the  Duke  of  Mnrlboroagb  go  out  so  full  of 
hopes  as  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  things  had  not 
answered  bts  ezpectatioos.'*  In  the  course  of  the 
sonimer,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Joseph,  both  in  his  hereditary 
and  elective  dignities.  According  to  our  bishop,  the 
defoDct  emperor  ^was  the  most  knowing  aod  the 
most  virtuons  prince  of  his  communion,  only  be 
wanted  the  judgment  that  was  necessary  for  con- 
dnrtiog  fsraat  affairs  in  anch  critical  times.  He  was 
almost  always  betrayed,  and  yet  he  was  w  firm  to 
those  who  bad  the  address  to  insionate  themselves 
into  bis  got»d  opinion  and  confidence,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  let  him  aee  those  miacarriages  that 
rained  bia  affairs  so  often,  and  brought  them  some- 
tioMs  near  the  last  extremities :  of  these  every  body 
else  seemed  more  sensible  than  be  himself.  He 
was  devout  aod  strict  in  his  religion,  and  was  so 
implicit  in  his  submission  to  those  priests  who  had 
credit  with  him.  the  Jesuits  in  particulAr,  that  he 
owed  all  his  troubles  to  their  connsets.  The  perse- 
cotioa  they  began  in  Huagary  raised  one  great  war 
which  gave  the  Turks  occasion  to  besiege  Vienna, 
by  which  he  was  slmoat  entirely  swallowed  up: 
this  danger  did  not  prodace  more  cantran :  after  the 
peace  of  Cartowita,  there  was  so  much  violence 
and  opprearion  in  the  government  of  Hnognry,  both 
of  papiata  and  Protestants,  that  thb  raised  a  second 
dmra,  which,  in  coajanclioa  with  the  revolt  of 


■  "  TW  Priaec  of  Sad«n'a  oondiKt,  ihipafh  tUs  wbd*  MmtlM,  wu 
b>;ai>  MpMtccnnra:  the  wont  inqiieioBwuiihmtlMwueMrupted 
bf  MMm  t—aA.  Tboa*  who  did  mot  turj  tharr  ctnaare*  to  fkr  attrib. 
•and  kfaaausaa  ba  did  to  hia  prid*.  ud  llioaght  ha,  en*yinf  tha 
Daks  «f  MaribntBft,  and  apprahatidlnf  tbat  tha  whola  giorj  at  the 
OBfaiga  wD«U  ba  aacrihad  W  k«,  liaca  ha  had  tha  Krooffar  annjr, 
cAiaa  tMbcr  w  daint  tka  vlula  daaifa  thu  aaa  aniither  carrr  awaj 
m  a(  uj  iBBtiiaii  that  aif ht  bma  bafptMd."— JIanMl. 


the  Elector  of  Biivaria,  brought  him  a  second  time 
very  near  utter  ruin:  yet  he  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  either  to  punish,  or  so  much  as  to  suspect, 
those  who  had  so  fatally  entangled  his  affBirs,  that, 
without  foreigo  aid,  nothing  could  have  extrtcnted 
them.  He  was  natnrally  merciful  to  a  fault,  for 
even  the  pamshment  of  criminals  waa  uneasy  to 
him.  Yet  all  the  cruelty  in  the  peraecution  of 
heretics  seemed  to  raise  no  relenting  in  him." 

The  most  favorable  reports  were  spread  respect- 
ing the  character,  habits  of  business,  and  inteotioosof 
his  successor  Joseph,  who.  in  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn was  visited  at  Vienna  by  Marlborough,  bear- 
ing a  promise  of  a  good  English  loan  to  that  court, 
to  enable  it  to  equip  an  army  for  Italy,  where  the 
French  were  regaining  the  ascendency.  Prince 
Eugene  was  now  on  that  side  of  the  Alps  with  a 
weak  army,  and  a  dispirited  collengue  io  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Afler  being  shut  up  in  the  country  about 
Bergamo,  Eugene  broke  through  the  French  tinea 
and  fought  the  Duke  of  Veudome  at  Coasano,  on 
the  Adda.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  but 
the  French  were  enabled  to  threaten  Turin,  to  take 
one  or  two  other  places,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  reduce  and  demolish  Nice.  The  campaign 
in  Portugal  opened  advantageously  for  the  allies,  and 
more  might  have  been  done  there  had  it  not  been 
for  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
way,  who  commanded  the  English,  Fngel,  who  com- 
manded the  Dutch,  and  Das  Mines,  who  commanded 
the  Portuguese.  But,  on  the  other  side,  a  great 
error  had  been  committed  by  the  court  of  King 
Philip  in  sending  back  to  France  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  bnd  some  of  the  qunlittes  of  a  great  gen- 
eral, and  who  was  indisputably  better  thnn  those 
who  succeeded  him.  While  the  Gallo-Spanish  court 
waa  concentrating  a  large  portion  of  its  disposable 
forcea  on  the  side  of  Gibraltar,  Lord  Galway  cross- 
ed the  frontier  of  Estremadura,  took  the  towns  of 
Valencia,  De  Alcantara,  and  Albuquerque,  and  in- 
vested Badajoz.  But  here  Galway's  hand  waa  car- 
ried off  by  a  shot,  a  stem  resistance  waa  encoun- 
tered, and,  the  French  General  Tessd  coming  up 
io  force,  and  Das  Minas,  the  Portuguese  geoeml, 
not  appearing  at  all,  the  allies  were  constrained  to 
give  up  the  siege  und  to  fall  back  upon  PortugRl. 
Spain,  however,  was  invaded  by  sen  by  a  small  Kn- 
gliah  army,  under  the  command  of  the  most  daring 
and  must  brilliant  soldier  of  the  day,  who  only  want- 
ed a  few  sober  qualities  to  be  more  than  a  rival  to 
the  fortunate  Marlborough.  This  was  the  witty, 
eccentric,  and  unscrupulous  Lord  Mordnunt,  now 
{by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  1697]  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, who  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  month 
of  June  with  about  5000  men,  embarked  in  a  fleet 
commanded  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  At  Lisbon 
they  took  on  board  the  Austrian  claimant  Charles. 
His  majesty  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was,  like  his 
brother  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  n  snd  state  of  im- 
pecuoiosity ;  so  Peterborough,  who  was  as  careleaa 
of  money  as  Marlborough  was  fond  of  it,  munificently 
entertained  him  and  his  suite  at  his  own  private  cost 
oo  their  voyage  from  the  Tngus.  At  the  rock  some 
more  troops  were  embarked;  and  then  Peterbor-. 
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ough,  with  Cbarleii  and  tbe  Prince  of  Hesie  Darm- 
MHdt,  set  uil  for  the  coast  of  Valencia.  Peterbor- 
oagfa  laodedt  took  the  amatl  fort  of  Dentn,  rirco- 
lated  proclamatioDfl  id  the  oame  of  Charles  III.,  and, 
fiuding  (he  dispotitioD  of  the  Spaaiarda  in  those  parts 
to  be  rery  favorable,  and  that  iaanrrectioas  agnioat 
the  French  elaiinaot,  Philip,  had  broken  oat  in  other 
quarters,  he,  with  his  chHrncteriatic  daring,  proposed 
maktog  a  forced  march  iDland,  and  setting  the  Aus- 
trian on  the  throne  nt  Madrid,  wbich  cnpitnl  be  was 
coofideut  he  could  carry  by  a  amp  de  main.  But 
those  who  were  acting  with  Peterborough  had  none 
of  hia  romantic  boldness  ;  his  project  was  overraled, 
and  he  whs  constrained  to  go  and  undertake  the 
siege  of  Barcelona.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  ensier  to  march  and  take  Ma- 
drid. There  were  5000  brave  men  witliiu  tbe  walls 
of  Barcelona— the  Spaniards  in  bU  ages  have  been 
famous  for  their  resistance  in  such  places — and  the 
fortifications  had  recently  aodergone  considerable 
repairs.  Yet  Peterixiroagh  hinded,  and  sat  down 
before  the  place  in  tbe  end  of  Aogast  with  little 
more  than  6000  effective  men.  The  Enj^lish  and 
Butch  geoernls  serving  noder  him  were  all  of  opin- 
ion that  the  attempt  amounted  to  madness;  but  he 
persisted  ;  and,  throwing  otf  hU  the  trammels  of  rou- 
tine and  military  pedantry,  he  carried  on  the  siege 
ia  a  wiiy  that  confirmed  all  the  old  genemls  in  their 
uotioQ  that  the  man  was  rand.  They  said  that  it 
was  impossible  such  wild  and  irregular  pbins  could 
ancceed ;  but  they  succeeded  nevertheless.  It  was, 
for  example,  against  all  rule  and  precedent  to  attack 
(he  castle  befbre  taking  the  towav-bntPeterboroogh 
saw  that,  if  he  could  ooly  take  the  strong  castle  of 
Montjnicb,  which  commanded  the  town,  firat,  the 
town  itself  most  soon  fall :  he  percebed  at  once  that 
the  arduous  part  of  ^e  uodertaking  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  castle ;  and,  Aerefbre,  he  resolved  to  be- 
gin with  it  while  his  men  were  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  free  from  those  casualties  nod  miseries  wbich 
toevitnbty  attend  protracted  sieges.  Accordingly, 
lie  took  a  near  view  of  the  castle  In  person,  discov- 
ered enough  to  convince  him  that  the  garrison  io  it 
was  neither  strong  nor  vigilant;  aad  then,  pretend- 
ing to  give  up  his  enterprise,  be  reSmbarked  some 
of  his  troops,  in  order  to  midie  the  Spaniards  be- 
lieve he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  away.  Com- 
municating his  real  design  to  none  but  tbe  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Peterborough,  on  the  night  of 
the  3d  of  September,  iDddetily  put  obont  1400  men 
nnder  arms,  and  sent  by  two  different  by- 

roads to  fall  upon  the  caatle.  The  first  body,  coo- 
siating  of  BOO  men,  he  led  in  person,  having  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  with  him,  who  had 
volunteered  to  partake  io  the  hazard.  "The  sec- 
ond body,"  says  Burnet,  "were  led  by  Qeoeral 
Stanhope,  from  whom  I  had  this  account."  About 
daybreak  Peterborough  fell  upon  the  defenses  of 
the  castle,  and,  with  no  artillery  with  him  except  a 
few  Boiall  field-pieces  and  mortars,  he  established 
himself  on  tbe  outworks;  but  tbe  Prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt  received  a  shot  in  his  body,  fell,  and,  es- 
pirad  soon  after;  Stanhope,  owing  to  some  of  his 
men  mistaking  their  way,  did  not  come  up  for  some 


time ;  and  the  Spanish  governor  made  a  fierce  sally 
horn  the  body  of  the  easUe,  hoping  to  sweep  the  as- 
sailants down  the  hill  before  him.   But  Peterbor. 
oagh  and  bis  brave  men  kept  tbeir  ground:  the 
Spaniard,  thinking  them  more  numerous  than  they 
were,  wheeled  round  without  coming  to  blows,  and 
ran  back  within  the  castle.    Then  Stanhope's  men 
came  up,  and  Peterborough  threw  a  few  bombs  into 
tbe  castle.    One  of  these  bombs  fell  into  tbe  pow- 
der magazine,  blew  it  up,  and  caused  the  death  of 
the  governor  and  some  of  tbe  best  officers,  and  there- 
upon tbe  rest  surrendered  without  delay.  Then 
Peterborough  directed  his  attention  to  the  town  be* 
low,  reached  the  walls,  and  induced  tbe  governor, 
Velaaco,  to  agree  to  surrender  within  four  days,  if 
not  relieved.    Relief  was  out  of  l^e  question;  and 
within  the  town  the  Austrian  partisans  were  nu- 
merous and  daring:  bands  of  Miquelets,  a  sort  of 
lawless  association  of  Catalans,  threatened  to  throw 
open  the  gates,  and  subject  the  whole  city  to  fire, 
sword,  and  plunder;  an  that  even  before  the  time 
mentioned,  Velasco  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  to 
entreat  the  enemy  to  enter,  and  secure  him  and 
tbe  respectable  inhabitants  from  tbe  fury  of  the  Mi- 
qnelets  and  the  rabble  of  the  town.  Peterborongh, 
like  A  preux  chevalier,  rode  into  Barcelona  instantly 
with  only  a  few  atteadnnta,  and  rescued  from  tbe 
rabble  a  beautiful  lady,  who  proved  to  be  the  Duch- 
ess of  Popoli,  the  wife  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who 
derived  bis  title  from  a  town  in  the  AbruEzi.  and 
who  possessed,  or,  rather;  had  possessed,  immense 
estates  in  tbe  Neapolitan  kingdom.    He  restored 
tbe  fair  lady  to  her  lord :  and,  riding  through  a  loose, 
mad  fire  of  guns  and  pistols,  and  making  use  of  per- 
suasions and  of  the  flat  of  his  sword,  he  at  lust  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  that  rabble  rout  to  order,  and 
saved  the  lives  of  the  governor  and  his  ofllcen.* 
»  The  Spaniards,"  says  Vohaire,  "were  eoofiiund- 
ed  at  tbe  sight  of  ao  much  magaaoimi^  in  tbe  En- 
glish, whom  tbe  populace  had  taken  for  pitiless  bar- 
barians, because  they  were  heretics.*'  Immediate- 
ly after  this  remarkable  achievement,  tbe  whole  of 
Catalonia  and  every  fortified  pbice  io  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rosas,  submitted  to  Charles.    But  Peter- 
borough was  not  the  man  to  sleep  under  bis  laurels; 
he  Hew  io  search  of  freah  exploits,  and  led  his  troops 
over  the  ground  as  fast  as  Spanish  cabinet  couriers 
traveled.   St.  Matteo,  which  had  decUred  for  the 
Austrian,  was  invested  by  an  army  wbich  served 
King  Philip;  tbe  place  was  thir^  leagues  distant 
from  Barcelona,  and  the  roads  were  like  what  Span- 
ish roada  have  always  been  and  still  are ;  hat  Peter- 
borough was  there  in  a  week;  Sl  Matteo  was 
relieved;  and  thencs.  continuing  his  meteor-like 
course,  and  never  stopping  till  be  reached  the  city 
of  Valencia,  he  saw  the  whole  of  that  proTince  re- 
duced to  obedience,  or  confirmed  in  its  snbmissioD 
to  Charles,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  sea-port  of 
Alicant,  which  held  out  for  Philip.   The  whole  of 

1  "Tht  Ewl  uf  P«teTbor(Hjgh,  wilh  Stubop*  and  atlier  atftcrn, 
rude  «booi  tbe  itrMU  to  ilop  tliii  fury,  kad  to  pretail  with  tha  people 
tn  naintain  their  artidaatifeapitulaUOD  relifiood;;  aad  in  dcHog  this, 
Sianbape  mH  la  ma,  (bajr  ru  s  fraalar  hawd,  fwm  tbe  riioeCiBf  aad 
fire  th«  was  lining  abovt  in  lhat  dMoider,  Uian  tbej  had  doo*  dmaa 
the  wWc  air|a."— Aunrt. 
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Ail  MiBpiiga  w  like  ■  piece  of  romance,  sod  by  ic  ^ 
Ffllerboroagh  indispotablj  gnve  to  the  military  hia- 
lory  of  hti  country  one  of  ita  moat  aparkliag  epiaodea. 
The  officers  whb  him  eoold  aearcely  believe  what 
bid  beea  done  with  aacb  iaaigoificBnt  meaoa,  ef  en 
when  the  worli  whb  acbiered.  The  Spaniards  said 
bs  had  a  devil  io  him,  and,  beaidea  that,  the  asaist- 
iDcc  of  magic  aad  necromancy. 

Daring  tfaese  brillinot  operationa  there  waa  a 
pulj  war  at  home,  which  whs  proaecuted  without 
May  chinlry  or  romance,  bet  with  infiDite  canning 
iod  Mill  more  animoaity.  The  high  Tories  made  a 
luDd  ef  death  struggle ;  but  the  coilrt-ground,  their 
best  poaitton,  aunk  beDeatb  theu*  feet;  and  Anne, 
ifter  a  toog  straggle  with  herself,  wholly  deprived 
ibe  party  of  the  light  of  her  cuunteoance.  The 
;r«at  seal  wu  given  to  Mr.  William  Cowper,  aooo 
■AarwanI  created  BeroD  Cowper,  one  of  the  most 
accomfdiabed  oratora  and  politicianfl  of  hia  time — a 
Whig  IB  all  eeeentials,  and  an  Bnthnsiaatie  admirer 
of  the  priociplea  of  the  Revolation.  The  Duke  of 
Backiagbam,  the  witty  Lord  Normanby  of  former 
<ilJ^  who  adhered  to  the  high<cburch  party,  though 
be  TO  askeptie  io  rehgion  and  of  very  doubtful  mor- 
als,' was  deprived  of  the  privy  seal,  which  was  given 
to  the  Whig  Dake  of  Newcastle.  When  the  oew 
parliameDt  met,  id  the  mouth  of  October,  it  was 
fuaod  that  the  Whiga  bad  the  majority,  and  that  the 
Tories,  in  spite  of  their  abstract  doctrines,  had  re- 
lolved  to  show  bb  little  respect  to  the  court  as  oppo- 
iilioM  geuerally  do.  The  nominee  of  the  Whigs 
was  elected  to  die  apeakerahip  by  a  majority  of  350 
to  207.  The  queeo's  opening  speech  was  the  pro- 
dociioB  of  the  Whig  Lord  Keeper  Cowpar,  and  the 
wbolfl  thing  bore  the  imprese  of  Whig  feeling.  In 
it  Aoae  anoouaced,  more  atrongly  than  before,  her 
intcntioB  of  cootiouiog  the  war  till  the  Bourbon 
priaee  was  driven  from  Spain,  aod  ttie  Austrian 
fullj  esublished  upon  that  throne.  »  Nothiog,"  she 
Hti,  "  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  if  the  French 
iisf  coationee  master.of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the 
bklance  of  power  in  Europe  will  be  utterly  destroy- 
H ;  tod  he  will  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  engross 
tlie  trade  aod  the  wealth  of  the  world.  No  good 
Kagli^maa  coald  at  aoy  time  be  content  to  sit  still 
>Bdaei|uieM!«  in  eneh  a  prospect;  aod  at  this  time 
»e  have  great  grontid  to  hope  that  a  good  foundation 
ii  hid  for  Teatoriog  the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  tbe 
Uoue  of  Austria,  the  conseqaonce  of  which  will 
ut  only  be  safe  and  advantageoaa,  hot  glorioos  for 
£agltod.   I  may  add,  that  wo  have  learned,  by  onr 

'  "  Mb  Dak*  of  Bnekiaf kuMhire,  Ac,  land  pr\wj  tea],  wu  E«tL 
•t  Ns'gnT*  iu  lb*  nifa  at  IJbarlci  II.,  bad  Uib  GatUT,  aod  niade  a 
f  atijcrahle  Oiiue  at  ooart.  HU  prMamptioa  made  him  maka  Iuvb  tu 
A*  FruKSM  Ana  (bow  qaaaa],  for  whiidi  ba  laft  lha  hiofnloTa.  hut 
»«*  tfuf  teurMd,  aad  waa  naoa  lord  ebaabarlaia  by  King  Jama*. 

•'pfini  ihr  Rrn^utiaa  :  nor  did  h«  everanlsr  ialo  the  meajiurBi  of 
IV  >iHiit  lit  KiBf  William'i  reiga,  y«i  wai  croated  by  that  kmg  Mar- 
V*  (f  Iteraubj.  Oa  tha  qoceD'a  acceuina  tn  the  throne  he  wa> 
■ada  tt  lha  eatiaett  lord  privy  laal,  and  Dnke  of  Burking hemihin. 
Br  M  a  ruMr  aiaa  of  iMrntnf  and  g uud  natural  pointa,  bni  of  no  prm- 
•■plfa.  Vary  pcood,  imolant,  aiKJ  takea  all  advantage!.  In  paying  hi> 
4*Ma,  ■nrilbBg ;  aad  la  naitbar  ealeemed  por  beluvaU:  f<ir,  nutwiib- 
*a^<ag  hia  graat  lalaiaal  al  eoort,  it  ia  carlaiu  be  hatb  none  io  either 
Kwi  af  Partiaant,  oc  la  tha  dmntry.  He  ia  of  a  middle  itainre,  of 
a  ta«*a  ci^plaiiaa,  with  •  aoor,  lofty  liwh,  naar  wtj  yaara  old."— 
Aracbra  fa  Jtkm  3Uekt^»  Utrnmrs. 


own  experience,  that  no  peace  with  Franca  will 
laat  longer  than  ^e  first  opportaalty  of  their  divide 
iog  the  allies,  and  attacking  some  of  them  with  ad- 
vantage." Then  followed  the  nsua)  preaaiog  de- 
mand for  sopplies  to  carry  on  the  next  year's  war ; 
and  afker  this  there  was  a  high  encomium  of  the 
firmness  and  conduct  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  hnd 
shown  amid  extreme  difficulties,  aod  a  flHttering 
compliment  to  the  vainglorious  King  of  Prussin. 
Her  majesty  told  the  lords  and  gentlemen  that  she 
had  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  Scottish 
commissioners  concerning  a  nearer  and  more  com- 
plete noioo  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  would 
not  only  prevent  many  inconveniencos  which  might 
otherwise  happen,  but  must  also  conduce  to  tbe 
peace  and  happiness  of  both  nations.  *'  But,'*  con- 
tinued Anno,  there  is  another  union  I  think  myself 
criiliged  to  recommend  to  yon  in  the  most  earnest 
and  affectionate  manner — I  mean  a  anion  of  minds 

nod  afTecliona  among  ouraelvea  I  can  not  but 

with  grief  observe,  there  are  some  among  us  who 
endeavor  to  foment  animosities ;  but  I  persuade  my- 
self they  will  be  found  to  be  very  few  when  yon  ap- 
pear to  assist  me  in  discountenancing  and  defeating 
such  practices.  I  mention  this  with  a  little  more 
warmth,  because  there  have  not  been  wanting  some 
so  very  mnlicioua  as.  even  in  print,  to  suggest  the 
church  of  England  to  be  in  danger  at  this  time." 
[Here  ullusion  whs  made  to  "The  Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  a  furious  pamphlet  which  had 
just  been  published  by  the  high-church  party,  to 
show  that  tbe  religion  by  law  established  must  in- 
evitably be  Bubverted  by  her  majeaty's  present  ad- 
visers.] The  speech  ended  with  assurancea  that 
her  majesty's  affection  for  the  cborch  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  doubt;  that  the  best  proof  of  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  that  church  would  be  to  join  heart- 
ily in  prosecuting  the  war  agHinst  an  enemy  who 
was  engaged  to  extirpate  our  religion  and  our  liber- 
ties; that  her  majesty  was  fully  resolved  to  do  her 
part  to  support  and  affectioontely  couotenaoce  tbe 
church  of  Englnnd  as  by  law  established,  ytl,  al  the 
same  time,  inviolably  to  maintain  toUralion. 

The  Lords,  in  their  address,  not  only  concurred 
with  her  majesty,  but  also  desired  and  liesoughtfaer 
to  prosecute  and  punish,  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  tbe 
law,  all  those  who  should  suggest  that  the  church 
was  ia  danger — such  men  being  the  most  spiteftil 
and  dangerous  enemies  to  both  charch  and  state, 
their  indigttatbn  at  tbe  high-church  cry,  and  Btig- 
The  Commons  alsOt  in  their  address,  expressed 
matized  those  who  raised  it  and  kept  it  up  as  iocen- 
diariea.  The  first  effort  the  Tories  made  in  oppo- 
sition waa  io  the  Upper  House,  on  tbe  15tb  of 
November,  when  Lord  Haversham  violently  cen- 
sured tbe  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  the  imperialists, 
and  our  other  allies  in  this  year's  campaigu;'  and 

>  Be  Tepmentcd  that  the  imparialiata  did  not  Jmb  the  Duka  of 
MarltionKigh  on  bii  aduauea  to  the  Miiaelte,  and  tharabjr  made  Ibat  de- 
tign  prme  uimitive  ;  and  thai  the  Dotch  had  prevented  lbs  Dnke  of 
Marlbtmiugh's  engagiiis  the  French  afipr  bii  had  aclually  furced  Iheit 
liuaa.  We  had  tbsn,"  said  he,  "  a  fair  oppuriODiiy  uf  pmting  au 
end  to  the  war  at  once  ;  bnl  the  Dolch  hrhl  «t)r  banda,  and  wouhl  nM 
let  u«  give  the  deciiltng  bluw.  Therefure,  let  oar  aupfdiaa  ba  never  ao 
full  and  apaodj— let  oar  maaageoMnt  be  nevar  ao  great  and  Ihigal — 
yet,  if  it  ba  our  niafurtuiia  tit  hava  aUiea  that  are  ui  alow  and  back* 
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compUioed  of  the  greet  decej  of  our  trade  aod  of 
the  aelfisb  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  enricbing 
themBelves  at  our  e'xpenae.'  The  queen's  aaimad- 
Tertiog  in  her  apeech  upon  the  beats  between  the 
two  Houses  in  the  lost  parliameat,  he  also  said,  was 
unparliKmeotary,  stieing  that  the  prince  ought  not 
to  take  notice  of  any  thing  transacted  io  parliameat 
unless  it  was  laid  before  the  throoe  in  a  parliameDt- 
9TJ  way.  But  the  pnneipai  abject  of  the  epeech 
of  Lord  Haversbatn  was  unserved  to  the  oud.  when 
he  proposed  that,  for  the  Mcari^  of  tbe  Frotestant 
sacceMMD.  tbe  church,  dec.,  en  addrees  ihoold  be 
preeeoted  to  her  mnjes^,  preying  her  to  iof  ite  over 
tbe  presumptive  heir  of  tbe  crown  to  reside  here — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Electress  Sopbia,  who  was,  in  re- 
ligioo,  not  an  Aoglicati,  but  a  Lutheran,  and  who 
was  maoy  years  older  than  the  qaeeo.  Haver- 
sbara,  who  naade  this  singular  proposal,  had  been  a 
Whig;  but  disappoiotmeot  bad  made  bim  join  the 
Tories,  wbo  had  now  made  op  their  minds  to  go 
beyond  tbe  Whigs  themselves  in  their  zeal  for  the 
House  of  Hanover.  By  this  course  they  seemed 
to  have  promised  themselves  many  advantages, 
either  direct  or  indirect :  by  expressing  an  anxiety 
for  this  Protestant  ■nccesaioD  they  fell  in  with  the 
prevailiag  popular  feeling,  and  so  might  escape  \a 
part  the  old  iiopatatkms  of  Jacobitism  or  a  leaning 
to  the  Pretender  after  Anne's  death;  if  the  Elec- 
tress Sophia  came  over,  her  son,  Prioce  George, 
would  be  a  resident  or  a  frequent  visitor,  and  then 
there  would  be  two  courte  and  two  court  parties, 
and  the  consequent  dissensions  and  intrifiues  might 
lilt  them  into  the  places  fi^m  which  tbe  Whigs  had 
made  them  descend  —  might  derange  tbe  whole 
scheme  of  tbe  succession,  and  leave  them  the 
power  of  makiog  a  new  one,  with  a  Urge  margin  for 
their  personal  interests  and  advancements.  Many 
of  the  party  most  undoubtedly  looked  to  the  en- 
thronement of  tbe  Pretender;  but  a  still  greater 
Domber  had  no  very  decided  partiality  either  for 
tbe  House  of  Stuart  or  tbe  House  of  Hanovor, 
except  aucb  as  arose  out  their  interests  and 
hopes  of  rejtstablisbiog  themselves  in  place.  Others 
there  were  that  were  aetueted  merely  by  spite 
against  the  queen  for  her  recent  abandonment  of 
them;  and  these  men  well  knew  thnt  the  name  of 
Hanover  whs  odious  to  her  ears — that  Anne  could 
never  hear  mention  of  the  electress  or  of  her  son 
(who  bad  ODca  rejected  her  as  a  bride)  without 
irritation  nod  extreme  uneauneBS.   Princes  pretty 

mril  Mwe  an  sniiiai  and  forward — ihu  hald  our  hkodi.  ui]  lulfer 
HM  not  Ut  take  an;  opportunity  that  offiirt — (bat  are  tatniag  lotv  the 
ftald  wlieii  we  are  fMDfl  into  winttr-qvanAn,  I«an  nut  ■«•  what  ws 
are  reaauMblj  to  exprct  in  thii  war.**  Tlur*  «u  wma  imtti  ai  w«ll 
aa  point  in  tbcM  mnart*. 

>  Lord  Havaraham  laid,  Dpoa  thii  anlqect,  "  that  tfacip  waa  a  word 
we  wore  itry  fuad  of,  whirh  we  call  lb«  (alaac*  of  pomtr ;  but  the 
Dutch,  who  were  a  verjr  wia«  people,  had  a  doutile  liaw,  and  took  at 
moeh  care  of  the  Wnwe  nf  trmdt  ai  thej  did  of  iha  balanoa  of  power, 
and  ware  asniieh  afnudufoar  powerl?  leaaa  of  the  puwarrf  France 
by  land  ;  that  trade  begat*  wealth,  and  wealth  power;  tbavit  waa  rerjr 
hard  fur  EiiglaiuJ,  thai,  while  tbe  Dutch  lived  at  peace  under  the  pm- 
taction  of  oor  arae,  if  wa  wouU  have  any  pan  of  ttaile  with  them  we 
■uH  have  it  nndar  tbe  pretactioa  of  Franch  pawea ;  that  Aa  Dutch, 
i^ead,  eonptainad  of  porerty,  but  be  oonld  not  aaa  bow  they  bad  been 
Mt  uf  packet  caaBhilliDK  by  thii  war,  for  thajfot  mora  by  nnirltaacei 
from  England  than  all  the  nmney  that  weat  ont  of  HoUand  to  Pwtu- 
gait  Bsvoy,  and  the  Oernian  phaoea." 


generally  hate  those  w6o  are  to  succeed  them,  even 
when  t^ey  are  of  their  own  begetting ;  but  in  tbe 
present  case  the  feeling  was  tbe  more  bitter  oq 
account  of  remoteness  of  connection,  difference  in 
language,  in  maoners,  and  in  every  thing,  and  by 
reason  of  the  slight  which  tbe  unforgiving  Anne 
had  received  in  her  youth.  None  hoew  this  belter 
tban  tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  her  own  ancle  the 
£arl  of  Rochester!  and  ber  former  conoaelor  tbe 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  all  three  aupported  Lord 
Hsfonfaan'a  motion.  Bnckingham,  wboee  wroogt 
— ai  ho  oooaiderod  bia  dismiasal — were  moot  recent, 
throwing  aside  all  delicacy^  all  decency,  pot  the  ease 
of  the  qneen's  falling  into  a  state  of  dotage,  and  so 
becoming  tbe  tool  of  others ;  and  he  aod  bis  friends 
further  urged,  that,  having  sworn  to  maintain  tbe 
Protestant  succession,  they  were  boood  to  take  tbe 
step  they  now  proposed ;  that  the  best  way  of  se- 
curing that  successioo  was  to  have  the  successor  on 
tbe  spot,  ready  to  assert  his  rights;  thmt,  if  tbe 
Archduke  Charles  had  been  resident  in  Spain  at 
tbe  demise  of  tbe  late  ktog,  the  present  war  of 
succession  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  ex- 
isted. Anne,  though  probably  uoseeo,  was  present 
at  this  debate :  she  waa  shocked  at  what  abe  termed 
"  malice  and  insolence,"  and  ber  partial  aod  tempo- 
rary conversion  to  Whiggism  waa,  perhapa,  more 
forwarded  by  this  debate  than  eren  by  the  earnest 
advocacy  of  her  grace  of  Marlborough.  Bat  wlule 
the  queeo  raved  under  the  infliction,  the  Tories, 
whoBe  party  motto  was  a  delicate  regard  to,  and  a 
qaati  adoration  of,  royalty,  fancied  they  had  pot  the 
Whigs  between  the  sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma;  for, 
if  they  opposed  the  motion,  they  most  run  a  risk  ot 
losing  their  popularity  at  home  and  incensing  the 
House  of  Hanover  abroad  ;  and,  if  they  acquiesced, 
they  would  be  sure  to  lose  their  hold  upon  the 
qneen,  who  would  as  soon  have  seen  his  satenic 
majesty  in  person  at  the  court  of  St.  Jamea'a,  as 
the  Electress  Sophia  or  her  blunt  son  George.  But 
the  Whigs  extricated  ^emaelvei  with  addreea  and 
eloquence :  they  repreaooted  tbe  jeahraiies  and 
many  inconveniencea  which  must  arise  from  a  rival- 
ry between  two  courts  settled  io  tbe  same  kingdom; 
and  they  maintained  tbe  propriety  of  keeping  the 
successor  or  heir  presumptive  in  a  etnte  of  depend* 
ence  upon,  and  subordination  to,  tbe  sovereign  actu- 
ally upon  the  throne.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  added 
to  the  more  serious  arguments  wit  aod  sarcasm. 
He  had  lately  heard  with  delight  the  qneen  recom- 
mend union  aod  agreement  to  all  her  subjects — it 
was  now  apparent  there  was  a  divinity  about  ber 
when  she  spoke— the  cause  must  be  soperoatornl, 
as  a  niirncle  had  been  wrought,  for  now  ali  were 
zealous  for  the  Protestant  auccoHion :  tbe  miracle  be 
alluded  to  was  the  sudden  cooTorsion  of  tho  uHra- 
Tories;  but,  like  most  other  new  converts,  their 
seal  lar  exceeded  their  judgment  and  discretion. 
Instead  of  their  dangerons  measure,  be  proposed 
that  the  Haooveriao  saccession  should  be  streugth- 
eoed  by  bringing  in  a  bill  establishing  an  eventual 
council  of  regency,  which  should  be  empowered  to 
act  on  the  demise  of  the  queen  till  the  aucce&nor 
should  arrive  and  take  actual  poseeseiuo.  Haver- 
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•htm*!  motioD  w«8  lost,  and  this  bill  was  broDght  in 
cad  passed.  Bj  it  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbary, 
The  Lord  Chaocelkir  or  Keeper,  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, the  Lord  Treasorer,  the  Lord  Privy  Sea), 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Eoghod,  for  the  time  beiog,  were  to  form  and 
constitute  this  brief  regency  wheoever  the  sad  eveot 
of  her  majesty's  death  should  happeo.  Aod,  as  the 
Wbi^  knew  that  this  unavoidable  rub  would  cause 
naplaasaot  fisaKDgi  in  Hanover,  they  made  haste  to 
pMs  a  bill  of  Daturar»atioo,  exteoding  to  all  the 
descmidaiiti  of  the  Priaoeu  Sophia,  whareaoever 
or  wboDsoBver  bom.  and  to  Mod  over  the  courteous 
lad  aeconpiished  Earl  of  Halibx  with  the  order 
•f  the  Gartor  Ibr  the  electoral  Prince  Oeorge.  Be- 
■ides  this  bit  of  ribboa,  Halifax  carried  with  him 
letters  from  Lord  Somers,  Cowper,  and  others  of 
tli«  Whig  leaders,  who  were  all  anxious  to  explain 
tbeir  condoct  in  regard  to  Lord  Haversham's  motion, 
sod  to  secure  the  good  will  of  that  illustrious  House. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  knew  more  of  the 
court  of  HaDOver  than  aoy  of  them,  also  sent  hts 
fetters.  The  result  was  that  the  electress  and 
her  sou  were  *•  charmed,"  and  the  Ouelpbs  then 
commeDced  that  close  alliance  with  the  Whig 
psity  which  did  not  end,  aod  was  scarcely  ioter- 
nipted,  UDtil  aonie  yeara  after  the  accession  of 
Gmrge  IIL 

Panning  their  great  sncooaa,  the  Whigs  resolved 
to  1^  the  cr7  of  »tfae  church  in  danger"  out  of 
tba  months  of  thwr  opponeDts,  by  bringing  the 
natter  to  a  direct  vote.  Hattfnx  moved  that  a  day 
might  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  alledged 
dRDger.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  and  on  the 
(itfa  of  December  a  vehement  debate  was  begun. 
The  Earl  of  Rochester,  as  lood-toned  as  ever,  de- 
clared that  the  chorch  of  Eoglnod  was  snd  most  be 
iodsBgeroD  account  of  the  establishment  of  pres- 
brtery  in  Scotland  without  a  toleration — that  it  was 
further  in  danger  because  the  Protestant  successor 
WIS  not  yet  resident  in  the  kingdom,  and  because 
the  OoeaBioiml  Conformity  Bill  had  not  been  passed. 
UsEbx  rapGed  to  this  champion  of  the  high-church 
party,  that,  however  inimical  the  kirk  or  the  people 
of  Scotknd  might  be  snppoeed,  England  was  surely 
•trong  enough  to  defend  herself— fhe  strength  of 
En^od  having  increased  much  wan  in  proportion 
thso  that  of  Seociand ;  and,  moreover,  new  an  entire 
laion  of  the  two  nations  was  soon  likely  to  pot  sn 
end  to  this  eoorce  of  danger.  As  to  the  absence  uf 
the  Protesuot  heir,  that,  he  said,  was  a  danger  but  of 
Hgbt  days'  standiog,  for  a  fortnight  ago  no  one  bad 
dreuned  that  the  absence  of  the  Princess  Sophia 
«»  a  cause  of  danger  to  the  church ;  and  be  in- 
tisled  that  the  Occasional  Conformity  Billi  so  far 
from  being  any  security  to  the  church,  would,  if 
psased,  hmrc  put  it  really  in  danger.  Halifax  cnt- 
tisgly  remindod  Rochester  of  bis  paasiveaeBs  under 
Iks  papist  James  IL.  and  of  bis  sitting  in  that  prince's 
lytiaoieal  Hig^  Commission  Comt,  which  was  in- 
teodad  to  snnihibte  Uie  prnrilegei  of  the  established 
dwrch ;  and  he  told  the  Tories  in  general  that  they 
kad  only  begiui  their  cry  of  "  the  church  in  danger" 
vbca  Aat  — entially  Prot^tant  prince,  the  late 
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King  'William,  had  accedad  to  the  throne  and  taken 
to  himself  a  Whig  cabinet. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  the  same  liery  Compton 
who  had  been  a  cornet  of  dragoons  in  his  youth, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  foriresistance  to 
the  rescripts  of  Jsmes,  and  who  had  taken  the 
Princess  Anne  into  his  protection  when  she  de- 
serted her  father's  palace  of  St.  James's,  now  stood 
up  in  his  place  an  advocate  for  passive  obedience : 
be  complained  of  recent  sermons  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  reristanee,  and  of  his  own  want  of  pow< 
er  to  punish  a  disobedient  parson  of  bis  diocese. 
Here  be  alluded  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Benja- 
min Hoadly,  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred's,  in  the  Fonl- 
try,  London,  who  subsequently  became  a  bishop 
himself.  Burnet  vindicated  Hoadly,  whom  he  es- 
teemed as  a  pious  and  judicious  divine ;  and  be 
very  aptly  reminded  Compton  of  bis  appearance  in 
arms  at  the  Revolution.  Sharp,  archbishop  of 
York,  held  that  the  church  was  in  danger  from 
seminaries  maintained  by  the  dissenters,  and  he 
assumed  the  broad  principle  that  the  education  of 
the  nation  ought  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  bands  of 
the  establtsbed  church.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  (the 
Da'uby  of  former  times)  tried  to  recover  a  little 
consideration  by  siding  with  the  high-churchmen  : 
with  a  great  show  of  seal  he  averred  that  the  intol*' 
erant  *•  Occasional  Conformity  Bill"  was  easeotial 
to  the  preservation  of  tha  efanreh;  and  that  the 
queen  beraelf,  in  private  discourse  with  him,  had 
expressed  precisely  the  same  opinion.  [We  know 
from  Uie  Duchess  of  Mai^borongh  that  Anne  really 
did  entertain  that  notion,  and  that  it  bad  cost  the 
Marlborougbs  aod  the  Whigs  infinite  trouble  to  re- 
move it  oat  of  her  head.]  On  the  other  aide. 
Hough,  the  bold  president  of  Magdalen  Culle^je  in 
King  James's  time,  and  now  bishop  of  Litchfield, 
with  Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely,  charged  the  two  uni- 
versities with  inatilliog  wrong  and  uncharitable  no- 
tions into  the  clergy,  and  rendering  their  pupils 
slavish  to  the  crown,  and  yet  insolent  and  contu- 
macious to  the  authority  of  their  bi^ope.  Lord 
Wharton  again  enlivened  the  subject  with  his  wit: 
•*  In  aU,"  said  he,  *•  that  I  have  read  and  heard, 
I  can  find  but  oqe  foct,  and  that  is  that  the  Dnke  of 
Buckingham,  tfae  Earl  of  Rocbestert  and  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  are  oul  of  place."'  In  the  end  it  was 
resolved  that  the  church  of  Eng^nd,  as  by  law 
established,  which  was  rescued  from  the  extremest 
danger  by  King  William  III.,  of  glorious  memory, 
is  now,  by  God's  blessing,  under  the  happy  reign  of 
her  majesQr,  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion :  and  whoever  goes  about  to  suggest  and  insin- 
uate that  the  church  is  in  danger  under  her  majes- 
ty's administration,  is  an  enemy  to  the  qoeen,  the 
church,  and  the  kingdom."  This  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  61  to  30 :  the  queen  was 
present  at  the  debate.  The  Commons  adopted 
tbeir  Lordidiips'  resolution  by  a  majority  of  S13  to 
160 ;  and  then  the  two  Houses  addressed  ber  maj- 
asty,  expressing  tbeir  indignation  against  aoch  wick- 
ed people  as  should  again  raise  the  ahrm-ery*  and 
begging  her  to  cause  tbeir  joint  resolution  'lo  be 
universally  known,  in  order,  to  deter  men  from 
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ipretdlng  radi  reports.  .Anoe  ordered  a  procla- 
raatioD  to  bo  iMoed  aceordiDglj,  and  pron^ied  a 
reward  for  diaeorertog  the  anUior  and  printer  of 
"  The  Memorial  of  the  Gharefa  of  EnglaQd."  The 
Mariborongha  were  new  aet  down  aa  reoegadea  and 
deaertera  to  Uie  Whiga  and  the  diaaentera,  and  no 
opportnnity  waa  loat  by  the  par^  he  had  abandon- 
ed of  attacUng  the  fortunate  genend.  During  one 
debate,  Mr.  Cvaar,  member  for  Hereford,  said, 
"  There  u  a  noble  lord  without  whoae  advice  the 
queen  does  nothing,  and  who,  in  the  late  reign,  was 
koowo  to  keep  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
coart  of  St.  Oemtains."  The  fiict  waa  undeniable, 
but  thia  did  not  prevent  the  Commons  from  voting 
that  the  words  were  highly  diahonoraUe  to  her 
majeaty'a  person  and  government,  and  that  Mr. 
Casaar  shonld  be  aeot  to  the  Tower.  Edwards,  the 
ininter  of  "  The  Memorial  of  the  Chareb  of  Eng- 
land," surrendered  npon  promise  of  pardon  if  he 
would  diacover  the  author:  he  namml  Sir  Hnro- 
phrey  Mackworth  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Honaa  of  Commona ;  bnt,  aa  the  original  copy  or 
tnannscript  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a  tiiM 
band,  he  could  not  make  good  the  charge,  and  ao 
that  roigh^  matter  alept. 

A.D.  1706.  StiD  further  to  curb  the  high-church 
party,  the  Whiga  induced  Anoe  to  put  an  end  to  the 
vehement  disputes  which  agitated  the  convocation 
of  the  clergy,  by  commanding  the  archbiahop  to 
prorogue  the  meeting  forthwith.  A  few  days  after 
this,  or  on  the  19th  of  March,  Anne,  with  a  very 
gracious  speech,  prorogued  parltameut  also.  In 
April,  Marlborough  left  England  for  the  wars.  The 
preaumpluoos  and  incompetent  Villeroy,  at  the 
head  of  80,000  men,  resolving  to  risk  a  battle  and 
to  eflhce  thediagrace  which  France  had  sustained  at 
Blenheim,  broke  np  from  his  atrong  positions  behind 
the  Dyle,  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  the 
Mehaigne.  on  the  bank  of  wbkh  he  eaeamped  on 
the  momiug  of  WhIt-Sunday,  May  33d  (n. ».).  He 
poatad  himself  like  a  blockhead,  and  yet  felt  aaanred 
of  victory.  Yos  are  lost,"  cried  M.  de  GaesioD, 
me  of  hia  lieatenant-generalf,  "  if  you  do  not  change 
yoDf  order  of  battle.  If  yon  lose  a  moment  there 
is  no  longer  any  reaoorce."  Other  experienced 
officers  gave  the  same  opinion;  but  Villeroy  re- 
mained aa  he  was,  with  hia  left  wing  separated  from 
his  righ^  and  ao  placed  aa  to  be  unable  to  act ;  and 
Marlborough  did  oot  allow  much  time  for  delibera- 
tion. At  about  half-past  one  he  began  hia  attack 
with  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  while  the  horse 
of  his  left  wing,  commanded  by  Anverquerqoe, 
moved  gradually  npon  the  right  of  the  enemy.  Soon 
the  Dutch  guarda  carried  the  viDage  of  Tavierea,  the 
key  of  ViUeroy*a  poaltion,  intercepted  reinforoe- 
moDta,  and,  by  the  help  <rf  the  Daoiah  horse,  cut  the 
French  there  in  piecea,  or  drove  them  into  the  Me- 
haigne. Smne  fierce  enconntera  enaoed  between 
maaaea  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Bavariana,  atill 
steady  to  Looia,  aeem  to  have  acted  with  for  more 
bravery  and  ateadiness  than  the  French.  But  horae 
and  foot,  officera  and  men,  on  the  side  of  the  French 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  confidence,  and  dnr- 
ing  the  taat  three  campaigns  had  seemed  to  contend 


rather  for  safety  than  for  victory.   Thb  vnu  not 
extraordinaiy  :  they  were  discouraged  by  repaatod 
defeat;  their  loaa  In  mao  had  been  prod^^; 
and,  to  fhmish  recmltB,  Lonia  had  seked  the  na- 
willing  peasantry  and  aent  thwn  chined,  like  mile* 
factors  and  gaU^-slavea,  to  hia  armlea.   The  niili> 
tary  morose  waa  tbm  loat,  and,  when  thia  is  added 
to  ^e  incompetency  of  Villeroy,  the  disgracefiil  roat 
at  Ramiliee  will  be  easily  understood.    That  villBge, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle,  waa  occnpied  ia 
force  by  Villeroy,  and  fronted  by  some  heavy  bat- 
teries.   Marlborough  sent  General  Shnlta  to  sttack 
it  with  twelve  battationB.    Shnlta  found  hard  woik; 
and  then  Merlboroogh,  throwing  forward  cotamn 
after  column  and  aqoadron  after  squadron,  rode  tip 
in  person  to  cheer  the  eoldiera  under  a  morderooi 
fire.   He  waa  rect^niaed  by  some  of  the  French 
dragoons  white  talking  with  a  fow  of  hia  men  ,thst 
had  recoiled  from  the  gana,  nod  in  a  moment  he 
waa  anrroanded;  but  he  put  apora  to  his  boras 
and  went  off  at  a  gallop.   Id  lea|nDg  a  ditch,  ha 
was  thrown,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  taken ; 
but  Captain  Moleaworth,  one  of  hia  aidea-de-canp, 
dismounted  ud  anpplied  lum  with  hia  own  hone. 
Aa  Marlborough  waa  mouDUng,  a  caononrhall  atrnck 
off  the  bead  of  Colonel  Blnfield,  who  waa  holding 
the  atirrup  for  him ;  yet  the  fortunate  general  re- 
joined hia  lines  in  safe^,  with  no  other  hurt  than 
a  bruise  from  hia  fall.    His  troops  returned  to  the 
charge  with  new  spirit,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirteni- 
burg  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  got  in  Ville- 
roy's  rear.    General  Shultz  then  drove  the  enemy 
from  Ramiliea;  and,  when  the  battle  had  lasted 
at»ve  three  houra  and  a  half,  Villeroy  was  beaten 
at  all  poutB.    His  troops  retreated  wi^  some  order 
till  they  were  charged  near  the  farm-hooae  of 
Chaintrain  by  the  regimenta  of  General  Wyodham 
and  Genera]  Wood,  when  the  Bavariana  anflTered 
greatly  and  nearly  loat  their  elector,  and  when  a 
body  of  Spaniards,  no  longer  the  best  miantTy  ia 
Europe,  bnt  perhaps  the  worst,  were  almoet  annihi- 
lated.  From  that  moment  idl  Mder  diaanieared, 
the  troops  fled  without  heeding  their  officers,  and 
entire  regimenta  threw  down  their  arms  and  aor- 
rendered.    They  were  followed  by  the  English 
cavalry,  which  captured  vast  nnmbera.    Almost  all 
the  canooo  and  the  whole  of  the  baggage  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victora.    Lord  Orkney,  with  some 
squadrons  of  light  horae,  continued  the  punnit  to 
the  vicinity  of  Louvain,  nearly  seven  leaguea  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  nor  did  Villeroy  consider  himself 
safe  until  he  reached  the  walla  of  Brusaela.  He 
bad  lost,  io  killed  and  wounded,  upward  of  13,000 
men,  with  60  colora  and  standards;  while  Marl- 
borough only  acknowledged  1000  killed  and  2000 
wounded.   By  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  MarUiorongfa 
had  guned  Bavaria  and  Cologne;  by  the  battle  of 
Ramiliea,  the  French  lost  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
Netfaeriandt.   In  a  very  short  time  I«OQvaiD,  Mech- 
lin, Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bmgea,  and  c»tber 
towna  aobmitted  without  reaiatance,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  Auatrian  Charles ;  Ostend,  Deodertuoiid, 
Ath,  and  Menin  made  a  show  of  resistance,  bat  in 
sieges  of  from  four  days'  to  three  montba'  duratimi 
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IIka4L  nurcK  to  coMnHomATi  m  Battlx  or  Rakiuki. 
Oi  at  rite  Ac  BMIto  li  wprtwnirt  »  lb«  mooiait  of  vletorr ;  on  the  otbw  U  an  emUmule  rapraeDtUkn  «r  Ibe  Ualoa  of  England  sad 
Uollud.  Behind  ilie  Figure  of  EnglaDd,  on  a  pillar  Inacribed  with  tho  three  Srat  leltara  of  hie  aaina, 
•land!  a  But  of  Marlborouih,  and  oppoalie  lo  It  another  of  D'Ouwerkerke. 


tli«j  went  all  redaeed.  The  ▼ietorioas  Marlborough 
eatend  BroMeh  id  triumph,  id  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, tinid  the  joyful  BCclHmRtions  of  the  iohnbitRDtfl, 
vbo«e  magiftnteH  presented  him  with  the  keys 
of  the  town,  «nd  received  him  with  all  the  honors 
urailly  paid  to  their  sncient  sovereigns,  the  dukes 
of  Bnrgaady.  The  emperor  and  King  Charles 
nude  sD  offer  of  the  government  of  the  country  to 
hifn  who  had  won  it,  and  Marlborough  accepted  the 
%nnt,  wbich  would  hare  been  as  lucrative  as  hon* 
ortUe.  sabject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Queen  of 
England :  bat  there  were  various  interests  and  views 
which  jarred  with  his;  and,  by  the  obstinate  oppo- 
ritiao  »f  the  Dutch,  he  found  himself  eventually 
obTiged  to  decline  it.  He  put  his  army  into  winter- 
<|Qarters  at  the  beginning  of  November,  leaving  the 
Eoglisfa  at  Ghent,  the  Danev  at  Bruges,  and  the 
Gennaoa  along  the  river  Deraer.  He  then  went 
to  the  Hague  to  coDcert  the  plan  of  operations  for 
next  year*!  campaign,  and  to  take  a  share  in  some 
Begotiationswhichtbe  Dutch  government  had  opened 
with  the  French  court,  bat  which  came  to  nothing.' 

Lonia  XIV.  recalled  the  Duke  de  Vendome  from 
Italy  to  take  that  command  which  Villeroy  had 
noaged  ao  fatally;  and  the  old  monarch,  who  be- 
gan to  thiok  that  fortune  loved  not  to  favor  old  men, 
tried  to  derive  some  consolation  from  the  hope  that 
fail  reverses  and  loases  in  Flandera  might  be  bal- 
uKed  by  the  capture  of  Turin,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
capttaL  The  Duke  de  la  Feaillade  was  before  that 
city  wHh  100  battalions.  46  squadrons,  140  pieces 
•f  canooo,  sod  21,000  bombs,  while  the  Prince 
Eogeoe,  the  aole  buckler  and  defense  of  the  falling 
state,  waa  beyond  the  Adige,  and  to  all  appearance 
kept  ID  check  by  a  long  chain  of  intrench  ments. 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterward  the 

'  Cm,  Mmmmn    lha  Kiaga  "t  Spain  of  tba  Howe  of  BoariMNi. 


regent  infamous  by  that  name),  who  had  succeeded 
Vendome  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  Eugene,  by  an  admirable  intermixture  of  mil- 
itary science,  courage,  aqd  perseverance,  came  up 
to  Turin,  attacked  the  French  in  their  lines  of  cir- 
cnmvallation,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  their 
cannon,  baggage,  and  9000  slain  or  prisoners,  and 
drove  Orleans  and  De  la  Feuillade  out  of  Italy  to 
the  borders  of  Daupfainy.  This  battle,  chiefly  fought 
between  the  Doria  and  the  Stura,  was  the  more 
brilliant,  as,  besides  their  intrench ments,  the  French 
bad  the  snperiority  in  numbers,  in  artillery,  in  the 
fresh  and  uofatigued  condition  of  their  troops — in 
every  thing  except  in  the  genius  of  the  commander: 
Marlborough  felt  the  triumph  of  Eugene  as  he 
ought.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  to  express  the 
joy  it  has  given  me ;  for  I  do  not  only  esteem,  bat  I 
really  love  that  prince  !  This  glorious  action  must 
bring  France  so  low,  that,  if  our  friends  can  be  per- 
suaded to  carry  on  the  war  one  year  longer  with 
vigor,  we  can  not  fail,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
have  such  a  peace  as  will  give  us  quiet  in  oar  days; 
but  the  Dutch,  are  at  this  tirtie  unaecountable."* 

In  Spain  the  affiiirs  of  France  bad  been  rauch  less 
unsuccessful,  because  on  the  opposite  side  there  was 
00  unity  of  command  or  of  purpose,  and  because  the 
genins  of  Peterborough  whs  checked  and  night- 
mared  by  all  kinds  of  mediocrity  and  imbecility. 
Under  other  circumstances  that  extraordinary  mno 
might  possibly  have  placed  his  name  with  those  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene;  but,  as  it  was,  he  could 
only  perform  romantic  exploits  which  bad  no  last- 
ing result.  Peterborough  and  Gnlway  both  pro- 
posed marching  upon  Madrid,  the  one  to  advance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  other 
from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  but  early  in  llie 
'  Laitar  to  Ibo  dncbaaf ,  in  Coic. 
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■pring  King  Philip  pat  himialf  it  the  head  of  b 
united  Spaniab  and  French  army,  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  Barcelona.  He  inveBted  that  city  by 
land,  while  the  Count  do  Tonlonae  bombarded  it  by 
aea.  King  Cbarlea  wae  cooped  ap  in  the  town,  and 
implored  Peterborough  to  come  to  hii  relief.  The 
eccentric  £ngliah  geueral  flew  from  Valencia  with 
a  amall  force,  which  most  have  fiiiled  if  the  timely 
appearance  of  an  Gngliah  fleet,  onder  Vice-admi- 
ral Leake,  had  not  put  to  flight  the  Count  de  Toq- 
louae.  Upon  the  hnaty  retreat  of  the  French  ad- 
mira],  who  did  not  stay  to  exchange  a  single  shot 
with  the  English.  Philip,  who  had  taken  the  castle, 
raised  the  siege  of  the  town  and  retreated.  At  this 
crisis  the  French  claimant  again  called  to  his  as- 
sistance the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed only  because  the  young  queen  did  not  like 
bis  dark  counteoauce  and  his  dry  mannera,  and  who 
now  gathered  what  forces  be  could  to  cover  the 
capita).  Bat  when  Philip  arrived  there  from  Bar- 
celona, discomfited  and  dispirited,  all  idea  was 
giraa  up  of  deflaodiag  Madrid,  and  Berwick  and 
Philip  retreated  together.  Lord  Galway,  who,  in 
Uie  mean  time,  had  been  mortng  fVom  the  Fortn- 
gneae  frontier,  todt  poaaeasiou  of  Madrid,  without 
BMiataoce,  on  the  S4th  of  June.  But  Philip  and  Ber- 
wick rallied  upon  the  frontier,  and,  receiving  rein- 
finoemeota  irom  France,  they  turned  back  upon 
the  capital,  which  Galway  abandoned  withont  a 
blow,  marching  away  upon  Arragon,  where  be 
hoped  to  form  a  juuction  with  Lord  Peterborough 
and  King  Charles.  If  that  junction  had  been  ef- 
fected in  time,  Philip  must  have  been  again  driven 
from  Madrid,  and  a  permanent  occupation  effected 
there  by  the  allies.  But  the  French  prince  was 
saved  by  the  caution  and  cowardliness  of  his  Ads- 
trian  rival,  who  hflaitsted  to  venture  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  who  did  not  join  Galway  at 
Gnadalasara  till  the  6th  of  August,  aod  who  then 
seemed  determined  to  remain  there  till  Doomsday. 
Peterborough,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  disad- 
fSDtage  of  a  bad,  or  at  least  a  very  fiery  and  impa- 
tient temper,  prayed,  remonstrated,  stormed,  aod 
swore;  and,  finding  all  was  in  Tain,  he  threw  up 
the  cards  he  was  oot  allowed  to  play,'  and,  with 
some  very  uncourteoas  expressions  about  Charles, 
he  went  back  to  the  const  of  the  Mediterranean, 
embarked  in  a  new  English  squadron,  and  sailed 
away  to  relieve  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (not  yet  made 
victorious  by  Eugene),  and  to  conquer  the  island  of 
Minorca.  Upon  his  departure.  Lord  Galway,  the 
Portuguese  general,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish 
party  in  the  interest  of  Austria,  quarreled  among 
themselves,  and  united  together  in  one  general 
quarrel  with  the  Austrian  miuiston,  and  in  a  unsn- 
imous  complaint  of  the  tardiness  of  ffing  Charles. 
They  were  without  money,  without  magazines,  and 
almost  without  any  kind  of  [WDTinons.  Berwick 
was  near  them  with  «  superior  fbroe.  Nothing 
was  left  to  them  but  to  retreat  by  the  ooly  roads 
which  remained  open  to  them ;  and  about  the  mid- 

}  In  tb«  Menoin  ot  tht  Duka  of  Bfimi^  tke  bMty  dfjMnoN  of 
PeUttonnifh  ii  kttribatad  lo  hii  j[  tlnmj rf flilwij, nfcn  imiitiil ipns 
rctauisf  the  raptnoi  raaauuid. 


die  of  August  they  struck  off,  by  hasty  marches,  to- 
ward Valencia  aod  the  moontains  of  New  Castile. 
They  suffered  great  hardships but  by  the  S9th  of 
September  they  reached  Requeoa,  the  last  town  in 
New  Castile,  where  they  considered  themselves 
safe,  end  went  into  qunrlers.  King  Charles  went 
on  to  the  ei^  of  Valencia,  where  he  wh  well  re- 
ceived by  most  <rf  the  Spaniardst  and  whence  he 
dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborongfa, 
represebtiog  the  great  misfortunes  he  had  experi- 
enced since  joining  Lord  Galway  and  the  army  of  his 
ally  from  Portugal.  The  letter,  which  was  con- 
veyed by  Count  Zinzerling,  ended  with  solicitations 
for  Marlborough's  advice  aod  support,  and  for  fresh 
subsidies  and  other  aiisistance  from  England  aod 
Holland.  Peterborough,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
been  brought  back  to  the  Spanish  coast,  as  the  squad- 
ron in  which  he  had  embarked  received  orders 
from  England  to  hasten  to  the  West  Indies,  and  as 
intelligence  was  received  from  Torin  of  Prince 
Engene's  great  victory.  His  lordship  remained  a 
short  time  to  press  the  siege  of  Alicant,  which  was 
taken  by  the  allies;  and  then  he  embarked  in  a 
dogle  ship  for  Genoa  to  endeavor  to  borrow  money 
from  that  republic,  and  to  net  as  a  sort  of  hian-ma- 
ker-general  for  the  confederacy.  It  appears  that 
there  were  great  faulte  committed  besides  those 
which  are  attributable  to  King  Charies  and  his  gen- 
erals in  the  fiekl.  The  movements  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterraoean  were  badly  concerted; 
and  6000  or  8000  men,  or,  according  to  otiier  ac- 
counts, 10,000  well-disciplined  land  troops  were 
kept  on  board  our  ships,  sailing  from  place  to  place, 
on  pretense  of  making  a  descent  somewhere  in 
France,  till  half  of  the  men  perished  of  disease. 
"  Had  these,"  says  a  Tory  writer,  "been  sent  im- 
mediately to  Portugal  or  Spain,  with  five  or  six 
tbousand  more  that  might  have  been  spared  from 
other  places,  there  had  been  almost  as  sodden  a  rev- 
olution in  Spun  in  the  year  1706  as  there  was  in 
Eng^nd  io  1668,  and  a  happy  period  had  been  put 
to  Uiis  bloody  and  npenrive  war;  but  then  that 
brave  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Peterborongh,  who 
had  done  such  wonders  in  Spain  with  a  handful  of 
men,  would  have  had  too  great  a  share  in  the  honor 
of  accomplishing  it,  and  might  have  rivaled  another 
illustrious  hero  in  glory  and  merit.  .  . .  The  French 
king  immediately  saw  the  coosequence  of  support- 
ing his  grandson's  adhareote  while  things  were  in 
suspense,  and  poured  troops  into  Spain  from  al) 
parts,  while  the  allies  involuntarily  looked  on,  and 
suffered  their  friends,  who  had  declared  for  King 
Charles,  to  be  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  their  in- 
censed prince,  the  kingdom  lost,  and  their  own 
forces  destroyed,  for  want  of  being  supported  io 
time.  The  Earl  of  Rivers  was  not  soflered  to  sail 
to  Portugal  with  the  land  forces  till  the  winter  fol- 
lowing; and  on  hh  arrival  at  Lisbon  in  November, 
finding  the  commuuicatimi  between  Fortogal  and 
the  aOies  wss  cut  off,  he  sailed  round  to  Alicant,  in 
order  to  join  the  Earl  of  Galway  on  that  nde ;  bnt 

>  Aooontini  to  Bmwi^  Om  othw  inay  nftnd  JsH  as  ■■ek,  mi 
w*n  •qmllr  ill  tnppliad  with  pmisitM.  So  faer  ud  ban  was  tk^t 
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faaiiMa  bad  endared  sach  hard^ips  od  board,  that 
ieuc0  half  of  them  arrited  there  alire,  though  they 
had  bMD  ID  DO  action.  The  troops  being  lauded  in 
this  nuMrable  condition,  the  earl  returned  to  Eog- 
hod,  togedier  vrith  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Brigadier 
Gorges,  who  embarked  with  those  troops  ia  the 
tm  design.*"  There  can  be  no  donbt  whatever 
thit  there  were  a  thoussod  conflictiog  jealoasies 
ud  tnlarestB,  and  HmX  the  whole  of  the  campaign 
ms  miseimbly  managed ;  bat,  with  oar  knowledge 
af  wfaat  passed  in  tliis  war  a{  ancceswoBi  and  of  the 
itnggles  which  have  repeatedly  happened  in  that 
CMMitiy  since  then,  we  may  Tery  reaeoaablj  donbt 
whether  the  greateet  effbrts  of  which  England  and 
ber  sMiea  were  capable,  and  the  most  perfect  mili- 
tuyind  poritieal  akiD  united,  ooald  have  so  speedily 
tmninated  a  war  in  a  country  where  wars  ever 
biTs  been  obstinate  and  protmcted,  or  conid  have 
ncesflded  in  the  end  in  imposing  apoa  the  Spanish 
people  a  king  they  did  not  choose,  or  in  dethrODing 
the  king  to  whom  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
had  indispatably  pledged  their  honor  and  aflection. 

But  vre  retam  to  oar  own  ishnd,  where  a  mach 
more  important  object  for  as,  and  one  which  had 
loag  seemed  an  imposalbili^.  was  carried  and  all 
bit  perfected  in  the  coarse  of  this  eventful  year, 
Tbs  English  eommissionera  ni^ioiated  by  the  queen 
lo  treat  about  the  Union  with  Scotland  had  been 
sBgiged  very  laborioasly,  having  for  their  secretary 
that  great  writer  Daniel  Defoe,  who  has  tefl  us  the 
conipletest  account  of  that  greatest  of  all  onr  politi- 
cal trsasaetions.*  On  the  3d  of  October,  wheo  the 

'  Lib  ud  Riigv     Hir  Ikt*  Eicallant  Majettf ,  Qnm  Avm. 

>  The  HutMT  of  tlw  ITuion  between  Englmid  noil  Scottavd;  with 
M  Affnia  of  OHfiBal  Papet*.    Bj  Duiial  D«ro«. 

TW  rkMf  K«M  oT  tba  Imbws  at  tha  comaiMiuiian  wm  tlie  eoanoil- 
Atmktn  ia  tlM  Cock  Pit,  St.  Jum*'*.    The  cttniiDitiiDiiara  vera : 

FWScaUiW.-  EariorSe«aeM,lmdchuicen<n';  Dake  of  Queeniber- 
i;,  M  privjr  *m1  ;  Ewl  of  Mar  and  Eafl  of  Loadas,  iw<rrat*riea  of 
■U*  ;  Eail  of  SMhariiBd ;  Eui  of  UortOD ;  Bart  of  W«myn :  Earl 
■i(I<*Mi  Earl  of  Siair ;  Eari  of  RoMttCTT^;  Earl  of  Glaegow,  traaL 
*|nL  i  Lord  Ar«btbsU  Campbell,  brother  lo  the  Dnk*  uf  Arg^l*  i 
V-mM  Daplitt  ;  Lnrd  Roh  ;  Sir  Haifa  DalrynpU  ;  Adin  Coekbura, 

fttMBiaa ;  Sir  Bobait  Daadaa,  of  AmiMca ;  Mr.  Robert  SMnart. 

TiUiealirie ;  Nr.  Fnacia  Uoatgamty ;  Sir  Darid  Dalrympla;  Sir 
Alriudcr  Ojilvia,  of  Fortlen :  Sir  Patikk  MnMoM,  lord  pmrort 

UaW|h ;  Sir  Janea  SoMUatt,  of  Boahill :  Gearg«  Lockhart,  vt 
^^wmiAi  WiUiM  Mortiaon,  of  Praatongrango;  aiasandor  Graat, 
xMfM,  af  that  Ilk  :  Willian  Seton,  juanf  ar,  of  Pitmedden ;  John 
'"'■k  joaafwr,  of  Pnnioouk ;  Ilogh  Hootgumery,  Ul«  provoat  of 
Banial  Siowart,  brother  to  tba  Laird  of  Caitlamilk;  and 
IhMil  Cupfaall,  af  AidinlODnic. 

Fmgltad :  Archbiibop  of  CanierbiUT ;  WlUian  Cowper,  «aq„ 
W  tecptr;  Atrbbishop  of  Yufk  ;  Lord  Godolphiii, high  tnm.;  Earl 
M  Ftwkwka  aad  I(ratg«»er7,  lord  proaideat  af  Mmieil ;  Doha  of 
^''•oMlcikH  pmraaal;  Duke  of  Derinwhire,  atainird  of  the  boQM> 
'^U ;  Daka  Sowewat,  MaateT  of  tha  hono  ;  Doka  of  BoIiod  ;  Earl 
tfSwiiiriaad;  Eail  af  KiajatMia  ;  Ear)  of  Ciriialo ;  Earl  of  (Moid: 
^■MHtTanAaad  ;  L«dWbntOB:  Lord Cny;  Lord  PowiM;  Lori 
^wa;  Lard  llatihi :  John  Snith.  aaq.,  apeakor  of  tb»  Home  of 
'■'"■■■ai ;  Kaniaii  of  Rartingtea  ;  Hanjaia  of  Onmhf ;  Sir  Chariai 
fl*4pt,  tad  lobait  Harlar,  etq..  aacreuriaa  </  aUU ;  Benrj'  Bo^le, 
•WUaraadndartmMnroftlwBicbnqoari  Sir  Johm  Belt,  chief 
WnarfibaCowtafQ— aa'aBaach;  Sir  ThoMa  Trow,  cbierjua- 
Kca  «f  tha  Cknnt  «r  Cn—pa  Pleas ;  Sir  Bdwnd  Noithej,  aitonajr* 
Man) ;  lir  Sjmb  Hanoart,  aoIicitM^seneroI ;  Sir  John  Cook,  advo- 
'■^T'aafBl :  aod  Stapbm  Wallar.  doctor  of  law*. 

~  I  Aalt  Btit,"  mjt  Oefao,  im  bit  UUk,  Mmeal  Maaoar, "  daaoeod 
MeaoMiBM  00  Dm  poraoMef  Umw  linMia,  fbr  1  m  mI  abootlo 
ra»*g;iieo  bara,  b«  mm  npwtii)  aMd  oabiaaaiJ  Uabiir  of  fiwL 
>^  MM  the  gntloMan  have  been  ill-treoied,  oapocially  in  Scotlaad, 
'^^1*'  *ith  mniMgt  tbiage,  and  eipnoad  in  print  h;  aome  who  had 
ihair  awcaias  t«  tbo  itntj  to  Bora  thoa  M  nwltroat  then, 
)  M  bi  iUaMd,  M  aB  ooeMioM,  10  do  (bam  Jntttoa  Itt  Iba  ynctai  flf 


averuon  between  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  at  its 
greatest  height,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had 
acted  throughout  with  wonderful  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspectioD,  and  who,  with  Dotrymple,  earl  of  Stair, 
had  contrived  to  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  on 
the  part  of  the  Scots,  opened,  as  lord  commissioner 
for  Queen  Anne,  the  last  pariiament  that  ever  sat 
at  Edinburgh.  He  read  the  qaeen's  letter,  which 
served  instead  of  her  opening  speech :  it  inform- 
ed the  estates  of  Scotland  that  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  had  been  agreed  npon  in  London 
by  the  joint  commiasionerB  appmnted  for  Uiat  par- 
pose,  and  it  recommended  the  immediate  adoptiott 
of  that  trea^  as  Uie  only  effectual  way  to  aecure 
their  present  and  fata  re  liappiaeaa,  and  to  disap- 
point liie  design  of  her  majesty's  and  their  eneroiea, 
who  would,  doubtless,  on  this  occasion,  use  their  ut- 
most endeavors  to  preventer  delay  this  Union,  which 
must  so  much  contribute  to  her  glory,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  her  people."  The  queen  assured  them 
that  Scotland  should  have  its  full  share  of  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms — that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  bat 
that  the  parliament  of  England  would  do  whatever 
was  necessary  on  their  part  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions, jeahrasies,  &c. ;  and,  after  reading  her  letter, 
Queensbeny  informed  them  that  the  treaty  wliieb 
had  l>een  happily  agreed  on  vnia  in  the  lord  register's 
hands,  ready  to  be  hid  before  them.  His  grace 
proceeded  to  declare  that  the  Scottish  oommissioD- 
ers  had  been  diligent  end  zealous  in  watching  over 
the  interests  and  honor  of  their  coantry,  and  in  con- 
certing just  and  reasonable  terms  ;  and  that  her 
mnjeaty  bad  most  graciously  received  and  approved 
of  the  treaty.  He  then  spoke  of  that  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  matters — the  kirk.  "  The  lords 
commissioners  for  both  kingdoms,"  said  he,  "were 
limited  in  the  matter  of  church  government:  for  the 
security  of  Presbyterian  government  in  this  church 
you  have  the  lavrs  already  made  for  its  establish- 
meot,  the  queen's  repeated  assurances  to  preserve 
it,  and  I  am  empowered  to  consent  to  what  may  be 
furtber  necessary  after  the  Union.**  Qneensbeny 
was  seconded  by  the  Eari  of  Seafield,  chaocellor  of 
Scotland,  who.  as  well  as  the  duke,  had  been  one  of 

tbip  atOTT.  And.  U  I  bidM  owa  that,  ^nerally  apeaking,  they  were 
potooBi  of  the  ■raalaot  prabitr,  the  beat  eharactara,  and  tha  aioadiaat 
adberaota  to  the  tme  intaraat  tit  ihoir  eonatry,  ao  their  abilitiaa  will 
wffeM  in  OTOfT  aiap  taken  in  ao  great  •  work ;  tbo  bringing  it  to  an 
goud  a  madaHun,  aud  tbM  In  ao  little  tine ;  tbe  redadng  it  to  lo  oor- 
ctae  a  Am,  ud  ao  Siing  it  thai,  when  all  tbe  obatneiioa  ingfnaUa 
wae  niada  to  it  anarward  in  tba  parliament  of  SoMlasd,  the  monntniu 
of  ob}ac;tioni,  which,  at  fint,  anoaad  tha  world,  protad  aoch  mole-hiUa, 
were  ao  oaaily  removed,  niaad  ao  nnnb  noiae,  and  nnMantad  to  ao  little 
in  anbntnncn,  ibat.  sftor  nil  wan  gnnlod  iW  ia  MoaH  oonM  de- 
manded, the  amend  nianta  wen  ao  (aw,  and  at  ao  littla  weight,  that 
there  waa  not  one  thing  nwlatial  enough  to  oUarn  a  negatiro  in  tbe 
Engliah  parliament."— ITM.  Vkiat.  The  treaij  waa,  indeed,  a  loodel 
of  hvnmn  ingenalty  and  italianiiBlih*  abilltj.  Hm  great  LanI  Soaoen 
bodniMTtapartantriiiTaimiiafloavoHtieB.  Tbe  delibentieM  npoa 
it  b(«in  M  tbe  IStb  of  April,  and,  ee  eertjr  a*  tba  13d  of  My,  it  waa 
prairnted,  nmplele  ia  alt  it*  articlei,  to  the  qoaea.  All  ila  niarita, 
and  tbe  entire  ntasit  of  the  Union  iteelf.  were  doe  to  the  Whige ;  for, 
of  tbe  Tatf  obiala.  none  bnt  Noltin^wHt  aipoieed  ibni  great  meaaare. 
Sermonr,  end  othera  of  that  pni^,  denonncod  the  tinioa  ritagethor 
diagtnOefUl  to  England,  ud  nude  rihnid  nad  Indaeent  Jaate  npon  it. 
Theifebiaf  motivaweeenapimheaaionorthegreBtMrengtb  the  Whig* 
woold  aoqoirc  bj  cnrrying  the  nrrengemant  which  Xing  William  bad 
M viral  timea  leoommended.  bnt  which  hia  eiinietera  of  all  pnrtiae  and 
ehndea  had  ahmnk  fi«m  as  a  porilono  aiperiment. 
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the  coiniiiiirioiion.  Aftor  %  biief  pADegyric  on  the 
ehmcteraod  goTannneot  of  Queao  ADQ«,the  cfaan- 
eeUor  beggad  leavo  to  uy  in  general,  **tbat  it  most 
be  of  great  advantage  to  have  this  whole  islaod  noit- 
ed  under  one  government,  and  conjoioed  entirely  in 
interest  and  affectioa,  having  eqnality  of  all  rigbta 
and  privileges,  with  a  free  commaoicatioD  and  inter- 
coarae  of  trade,  which  must  certaioly  eitablish  onr 
Mcurity,  BogmeDt  our  atrengtb,  and  iacreaw  our 
trade  and  riches."  He  cootinned — '^We  can  never 
expect  a  more  &vorable  joocture  for  completing  this 
ttoioa  thao  at  present,  when  her  majesty  has  not  only 
recomraoDded  it,  bat  declared  that  she  will  esteom 
it  the  greatest  glory  of  her  reign  to  have  it  perfect- 
ed ;  aed  when  the  parliameDt  of  Ea^od  have 
shown  their  incliDationa  for  it,  by  removiog  all  tlUBe 
obstacles  that  lay  in  tlie  wey  of  the  trnty ;  mod  it 
most  also  be  aokDOwledged*  Aat  the  lords  commis- 
stoners  for  Eoghnd  did  testify  their  good  dispositioB 
all  aloog  In  this  aflTair ;  and  the  great  aod  glorioat 
soeeesses  wherewith  Ood  has  blessed  her  majesty's 
arms,  give  us  ^e  hope  of  a  near  and  advaotageoos 
peace,  whereby  we  will  be  pot  in  poaseMioo,  and 
attain  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  trade  aow  offered  by  the  treaty."  In 
conclusion,  his  lordship,  like  Queensberry,  assured 
them  that  the  Presbyterian  church  government  was 
neither  touched  by  the  treaty  nor  in  any  danger. 
The  treaty,  as  it  was  drawn  op  and  signed,  was 
then  read,  and,  after  a  loose  and  short  debate,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  copies  to  be  delivered  to 
all  the  membera  of  parliament.  ,  Till  this  was  done 
every  thing  had  gone  on  well ;  bat  no  sooner  were 
the  articlea  printed  and  put  Into  the  haods  of  the 
pet^le  than  a  tremendous  storm  arose.  The  ele- 
ments of  this  tempest  were  many,  but  Uie  popular 
arguments  which  most  excited  tiia  Soots  were  these 
—chat  the  treaty  was  dishonorable  to  Scotland,  as  it 
surrendered  her  separate  sovereignty  and  constito- 
tmn,  and  subjected  her  to  her  ancient  and  implacable 
enemy — that  it  destroyed  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom 
which  had  defended  her  liberty  against  England  with 
such  gallantry  for  so  many  hundred  years— that  it 
would  make  slaves  of  her  brave  sons,  who  must  now 
be  represented  at  Westminster  by  a  handful  of 
members,  who  would  never  be  able  to  carry  a  ques- 
tion, or  make  any  weight  there,  but  just,  for  form's 
sake,  sit  in  the  English  House,  aud  be  laughed  at — 
that  Scotland  would  not  be  like  an  andeot  kiogdora, 
but  like  a  province  of  En|^nd — that  one  county  in 
England  (Cornwall)  sent  np  as  many  members,  one 
excepted,  as  the  number  allotted  for  Ae  whole  of 
Seotlaod — and  that  the  kirit  wouU  inevitably  be  snb- 
jeeted  to  the  votes,  the  power,  aod  the  oppression 
of  the  episeopid  hierarchy  in  England,  who  would 
never  rest  satisfied  till  they  had  again  set  ap  the 
bishops  and  those  other  priests  of  Baal  that  had 
occasioned  Scotland  such  measureless  misery  and 
bloodshed.  In  a  frenzy  of  indignati^p  the  people 
began  to  cry  oat  that  they  were  Scotsmen,  and 
would  be  Scotsmen  still — that  their  commissioners 
and  ministers  were  traitors — aod  that  there  should 
be  "  no  Union."  They  insulted  to  their  faces  and 
threatened  all  the  men  in  officot  and  all  ^lat  ex- 


pressed opiniotts  &vorable  to  Hut  tntty.  **  Parties 
and  peofide',"  says  Defoe,  "whose  interests  and 
principles  difl^d  as  nucb  as  light  and  darkness, 
who  were  contrary  in  opinion,  and  as  fiir  asunder  in 
every  thing  as  the  poles,  seemed  to  draw  tt^ether 
here.  It  was  the  most  monstrons  sight  in  the  world 
to  see  the  Jacobite  and  the  Presbyterian,  the  perae- 
enting  prelatie  Non-juror  and  the  CameroDian,  the 
papist  and  the  reformed  Protestant,  parley  together, 
join  interest  and  concert  measnres  together — to  s«e 
the  Jacobitee  at  Olaagow  hnzxaing  the  mob,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  have  a  care  of  the  ebnreh . — the 
higb-flyiog  efweopal  dissenter  crying  ont,  the  over- 
tore  was  not  ft  sofficlent  {wotection  for  the  kirk." 
According  to  the  same  great  writer,  who  was  on 
the  spot,*  and  a  most  carafbl  observer  of  all  that  waa 
passingt  the  reli^ons  feeting  was  even  stronger  than 
the  merely  national  one.  To  keep  it  alive,  it  waa 
artftilly  represented  by  those  inimical  to  the  Uniont 
that  the  establishment  of  the  kirk  would  be  sal^ect- 
ed  to  the  votes  of  the  British  or  united  parliament, 
where  the  Scottish  members  woold  be  few  and  pow- 
erless, aod  where  the  English  prelates  would  have 
a  voice  against  tbero — ^that,  if  these  bishops  should 
please  to  vote  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  they  might 
get  a  majority,  and  the  thing  would  be  done — the 
corse  would  be  complete  .'  The  most  tiiat  the  kirk 
conld  expect  would  be  a  precarious  and  oocertaia 
toleration,  for  which  she  most  go  a-begging  to  the 
lawn-sleeved  legislators  of  England.  And  then  there 
came  a  oniversal  cry  that  such  a  union  would  be  a 
plain  breach  of  the  oationel  covenant  and  solemn 
league,  by  which  the  nation  had  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  Almighty  Ood  to  endeavor  the  pnlling 
down  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  re/brm,  to  the 
utmfitt  9f  their  power,  the  tAmreh  0^  Emgland  aho. 
*«  All  these  things,"  says  Defoe,  "  were  not  only 
brought  as  arguments,  but  pushed  vrith  so  much 
heat,  so  much  want  of  charity  and  courtesy,  that 
really  it  began  to  break  all  good  neighborhood ;  it 
soured  all  societies,  aud  the  national  quarrel  broke 
into  families,  who  were  ever  jangling,  divided,  aod 
opptisite  one  among  another."  The  heat  was  still 
further  kept  np  by  Mr.  Hodges,  a  political  writer, 
who  had  formerly  been  io  the  pay  of  the  Scottish 

>  "  I  can  noc  rorbaw,"  tmj*  D«rue, "  hinlinf  bM«,  that  bj  cnricait; 
pwwd  nw  to  make  a  j/a>m»j  intn  SOTUaad  i  uid,  bains  all  bj 
rrienda  meoarfad  u  think  1  viglit  ba  OMhl  than  to  piowutn  a  woik 
tliailwasfnllroMnwwdKaaforlha  lannal  iMd  of  Ik*  whola  wUnd. 
1  waa  idovmI,  panlj  on  ttiaae  Koninta,  to  nodanake  a  knf  wintar,  a 
rhartaabla,  and,  aa  it  pro*«<l,  a  hazanloai  iooma;.  1  oontamn,  aa  not 
wonb  MntioaittSt  t^a  aiisgaMioaa  of  aoma  paopla  of  mj  baiaa  MBphiT- 
ad  tkithn  m  cany  in  thn  intoiMt  of  s  party.  /  Aoaa  anwr  Imw4  «qr 
farHU)  tal  with  mf  nlawrt  not  Aavt  Hue^Af  ttftMti  tkt  grtt  m»d 
trigi»al  iMtrtil  o/ tku  »aHan,  and  of  aO  naUcnt,  J  awaa  InlA  aatf  U- 
trti ;  and  tkontr  art  0/  iJtol  ;Mrf  y,  /  iiirt  to  U  wtlA  lAcai.  Uow> 
arar,  hj  ikia  ^oaraaj  1  had  the  oiqianDnitj  of  aaeing  and  bcaiiaf  all 
the  portiMilna  of  Uia  traataetioBi,  and  oT  naing  baat  andaaroTB  to 
anawar  tha  naar.  kuj,  and,  I  moat  mj  ot  mom  of  than,  iha  moat 
frirolou*  and  ridicnlona  objadiona,  foraad  and  inprorail  then  wilh 
ireat  indaatrjr,  agaiDit  arery  aittelc  of  the  Union  ;  and  thit  ia  »j  raa- 
■on  fgr  maotiMiiDC  it  hare,  (bat  I  may  acqaaint  pnatarit)'  how  I  csna 
to  Iha  knowledga  of  what  I  wrile,  and  for  no  aatantatioB  at  all :  and 
•1 1  had  tha  honor  to  ba  fraquentlT  aant  far  Into  tha  aararal  OMWittoaa 
of  parliantant,  which  ware  appiiinted,  to  ataU  acana  diflknk  poinU  T«- 
latiof  to  tazM,  trade,  pnihibiti'ioa.  Ac.,  'tii  for  thoaa  fanilomen  to  Mf 
whether  I  wa«  uieful  or  nut;  that  ia  nooo  of  mj  baainni  bar* ;  b«t  bj 
thii  maani  1  have  Iha  f  raator  aaaunaea  to  niata  tha  dimawtucoa 
aod  facta  at  the?  atooO,  ud  can  Ml  ba  tSniA  of  boisf  daUntad  ia  mmj 
maMiial  ntMBka," 
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pRriwmoBt,  Bod  who  bow  produced  ■  big  hook  againit 
Ml  iDcorpoTate  hdiod  with  Englaod,  wbicb  ho  do- 
teribod  w  a  fiiitbleu,  wiekedt  treacherooa,  ood  sbom- 
ioable  ootioD,  Uwt  would  ODtail  God's  judgmeDta 
upon  Scotland  by  her  oatioail  eina.  Hodges  iosiited 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  conntrieB  were  opposite 
nnd  irrecoDcilabie— tbat,  in  commerce,  the  EegltBh 
trade  to  tfae  West  Indies  was  carried  on  by  exclu- 
sive companies,  and  that  the  pretending  to  let  the 
Scots  into  tbat  trade  was  an  English  cheat — tbat  the 
whole  ecctesiastical  state  of  Scotland  would  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British  parliameat — that  the 
Scottish  members  of  tfae  united  parliament  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  church  of 
England,  dec.  From  the  3d  of  October  to  the  Ist  of 
Norember,  the  ferment  contioued  on  the  increase, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  resolute  to  risk  a 
war  rather  submit  to  the  proposed  ineorpara- 
tion  with  England.  A  rumor  waa  raised  that  tfae 
crowu  of  Scotlabd,  tfae  aword,  the  sceptett  and  all 
tfae  ioaignia  of  royalty  aad  uatioaality,  which  the 
English  bad  not  been  able  to  acquire  by  force  of 
arms,- would  be  carried  away  into  England  by  the 
act  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  boys  and  the  mob  of 
Edinbut^  were  invited  by  a  great  personsge,  in  a 
melancholy  tone, to  come  opto  the  pariiameot  honse 
and  see  the  aacient  crown  of  Scotland,  for  it  would 
soon  be  rnvished  from  them,  and  they  might  never 
see  it  more.  And  such,"  adds  Defoe,  '>  was  the 
clamor  against  the  treaters,  that  I  verily  believe — 
and  I  assure  you  I  do  not  give  my  private  opinion  In 
it — bad  the  articles  of  the  treaty  been  published  be- 
fore the  treaters  came  faome.  and  tfae  feads  been  the 
same  against  tfaem  as  they  were  afterward,  there 
were  not  many  of  tfaem  would  have  dared  to  faave 
gone  home  without  a  guard  to  protect  tfaem.**  The 
wbole  of  the  party,  or  combioatioG  of  heterogeneous 
parties  that  opposed  the  tre^  exerted  themselves 
to  die  utmost  in  parliamentt  several  then  taking  the 
oaths  to  Anne  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  vote  against  the  Union.  But  as  these  gentlemen 
were  visibly  in  the  minority,  a  cry  waa  raised  out  of 
doors  that  the  members  of  parliament  had  no  right 
to  alter  the  constitution  without  the  particular  and 
direct  consent  of  their  constitaeota ;  and  tbat  there- 
fore the  session  oaght  to  be  adjourned  for  some 
time,  in  order  that  the  members  might  go  down  to 
the  country,  and  know  the  minds  of  their  respective 
coQstituencies.  But,  finding  thnt  this  was  not  much 
regarded  by  tfae  members,  and  that  precedents  were 
against  them,  they  resorted  to  public  addresses  and 
haraogues  at  market-crosses ;  and  they  easily  pro- 
duced mobs,  tumults,  insulting  of  magtstrates,  flight 
of  gentlemen  from  their  bouses,  and  all  kinds  of 
popular  disorders.  Still,  however,  when  the  oppos- 
ing party  or  parties  looked  deeper  into  tfae  matter, 
they  saw  it  would  be  impolitic,  and  cause  the  falling 
off  of  many  of  ifaeir  adherents,  if  tbey  objected  to 
the  Union  altogether,  or  to  any  sort  of  treaty  of 
Union — "it  would."  says  Defoe,  ''have  been  a  too 
directly  flying  in  the  face  of  the  queen's  recom- 
mend»tion,  and  it  would  have  not  only  appeared 
rude,  buthave  lost  them  a  considerable  party,  whose 
assistance  they  found  very  great  occasion  for." 


TfawT  arguments  were,  tfaerefbre,p(Hoted  not  agaiast 
the  UnioD  in  geoeral,  but  against  the  terms  of  it — 
"  against  an  incorporating  union."  They  began  to 
exclaim  tbat  a  federal  union  would  be  the  proper 
thing  for  Scotland,  and  to  cry,  **  No  incorporating 
union — let  us  have  a  union  with  England  with  all 
our  hearts,  but  no  incorporation — let  os  keep  our 
parliament,  our  ancient  sovereignty,  our  independ- 
ence, our  own  constitution,  and,  for  all  the  rest,  we 
are  ready  to  unite  with  yon  as  firm  as  you  can 
devise." ' 

With  this  talk  of  a  federal  onion  they  hoped  to 
prevent  tfae  reading  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  but 
upon  thto  point  they  were  defeated  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  parliament.  Then  they  set  to  work 
to  procure  a  multitude  of  addresses  from  the  burghs 
and  counties,  all  claiming,  oo  tfae  part  of  the  conatit- 
neoto,  a  right  to  limit  and  instruct  their  commission- 
en  or  representatives,  and  containing  a  direction  to 
avoid,  at  all  haaards,  an  incorporating  union.  The 
language  was  aometimes  courteous,  and  aometimea 
rough  and  menacing.  On  the  19th  of  October  a 
motion  was  made  in  parliament  for  a  public  fast  and 
day  of  prayer  to  Providence  to  guide  them  aright  in 
their  present  difficulties;  but  this  was  opposed  by 
the  commission  of  the  assembly,  which  was  then 
met,  "not  for  any  dislike  of  fasting  and  praying,  but 
to  prevent  the  alarming  and  amusing  the  people, 
which  was  the  principal  work  on  foot  at  that  time: 
however,  not  to  neglect  the  work,  or  to  be  found 
opposing  auch  a  thing  as  praying  to  God,  on  what- 
soever account,  it  was  moved  in  the  commission  thst 
they  should  set  apart  a  time  for  themselves  to  bst 
and  pray,  as  ministers  assembled  on  so  ffmt  an  oc- 
casion, and  that  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to 
the  several  preebyteriea  to  do  tfae  aame  in  their 
several  districts."  On  the  17tb  of  October  it  was 
further  agreed  that  the  members  of  Uie  comniisrion, 
with  such  as  pleased  to  join  with  them,  afaoald  con- 
vene in  the  High  Church  of  Edudiorgh  for  prayer 
the  day  following,  when  the  moderator  should  bof^n 
with  a  short  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  touching  the 
occasion  of  tbat  meeting,  dec.  On  tfae  16tb  there 
was  a  very  great  congregation,  including  many  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament,  and  the  work  of  preaching 
and  praying  continued  some  hours,  "very  public 
nnd  solemn,  but  without  any  of  the  excesses  which 
some  people  dattered  themselves  to  find  there." 
On  the  23d,  the  commissioo,  without  applying  for 
the  civil  sanction  of  parliament,  appointed  a  general 

>  "TbiRbnWftit  tknm  back  lo  th«  wven]  wlieDMof  flmign  vBfflH 
of  nMiMia,  ■odi  H  SwiUFriud,  the  United  Prorincn,  ud  tka  like; 
mod  aoiM  propoMd  ofia  thing,  waie  mDOthar,  net  forNMiBK  tlwt,  had 
«Teii  of  tbeir  pmpoMli  oonc  to  hm*e  bMn  tlis  Teal  iraat)',  thii 
partf,  whu  ware  agkinat  tha  Union  aa  inch  wonld  kan  bMD  u  nneh 
aiaiaat  tbat  aa  thej  wera  asainit  thii ;  ud  lo,  u  lait.  thay  nuat  bava 
difidad,  bnk*  their  interaat,  and  loat  the  whole,  which  waa  iba  nata 
thing  aioiod  at.  ...  .  Thia  waa  thoagbi,  I17  iMat,  to  ba  Jnat  ivvinag 
the  former  noiioM  of  a  Mm\  nnioii,  with  *o  naay  ttteoMaiataBt  mmb- 
aobttaatiTea  id  (heir  goierataent.  ihat  ImuI,  apoa  all  occaaiaBa,  been 
fanod  imprutioable  ;  and  which  would  an  oDlirel;  ha««  left  bMh  m> 
tiooi  eipoaatl  to  the  iwaaibilitj  of  Mlapaing  inlo  »  divided  aoBdilioB, 
that  il  ooDld  not  be  espeotad  Ktgkutd,  wtiaaa  eouidentiaM  far  ■uiiag 
won  poaea,  atnig ib,  aad  ibutting  a  bwk.daar  of  aaalintii)  war  and 
oonriNioB  from  the  WMth,  ahaold  onamaicate  (nde,  ftaadoai  oT  ca^ 
tomi  in  all  bar  porta  aad  plaatatma,  with  egiaaa  and  tagwaa  ef  ann- 
nfaetnrea,  Ac,  and  leare  iho  loala  thiiigi  yat  ptMaiiava  aad  uMrtaia.* 
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£ut  The  oppoaari  of  the  Uoioo  Bgvia  expected 
pofKiUr  excAMes  to  terrify  miaistera  and  defeat 
tlwir  pho.  "  Bat,"  nyi  Defoe.  "  the  prudence 
of  miniften  prevented  all  this  deaigned  mischief; 
ud,  iboagh  the  inj  was  obaerred  with  great  ao- 
lemDttj  and  affectioo,  yet  it  wu  to  their  great  dis- 
■pfnintflHot  that  the  preachers  geoerally,  aa  well 
thoH  who  were  agtiast  the  Union  as  those  who 
were  fi>r  it,  applied  themselrea  only  sommarily 
to  the  substance,  nay,  to  the  very  words,  of  the 
aMeiabJy*s  act,  namely,  that  all  the  determinations 
of  ibfl  estates  of  parliameot  with  respect  to  a  anion 
with  England  might  be  infloeoced  and  directed  by 
Dnioe  wisdom,  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  re- 
ligion, and  particularly  of  the  church  of  Scotland." 
Bat,  tboagh  no  great  combustion  accompaoied  or 
followed  the  fast  in  the  country,  the  people  of 


Edinburgh  cootinued  to  be  exceedingly  riotons  anfl 
lond-tongued :  all  those  nobles  who  weca  against 
the  Union,  like  the  Dalte  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  and  the  lords  AoDsndale  and  Belhaveo, 
were  cheered  and  blessed  wheoever  they  appeared 
abroad ;  and  all  those  that  were  for  it,  like  Queens- 
berry,  Stair,  Argyle,  and  Seafield,  were  hooted  and 
cursed.  The  Dnke  of  Hamilton,  being  indisposed 
by  some  lameness  (I  can  not  describe  the  occasioo), 
was  generally  carried  to  and  from  the  Honse  in  his 
chair.  The  common  people,  now  screwed  Dp  to 
a  pitch,  and  ripe  for  the  mischief  designed,  and 
prompted  by  the  particular  agents  of  a  wicked  party, 
began  to  be  rery  insolent.  It  had  been  Whispered 
about  several  days  that  the  rabble  would  rise,  and 
come  up  to  the  parliament  house,  sad  cry  out.  No 
Union  ;  that  they  would  take  away  the  honors,  as 


tkey  call  them,  viz..  the  crown,  ice.,  and  carry  them 
to  the  castle,  aod  a  long  variety  of  foolish  reporto  of 
tliis  kind.  But  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing 
■Bobbisb  was,  that  every  day,  when  the  duke  first 
weat  op,  bat  principally  as  he  came  down  in  his 
cbair  from  the  House,  the  mob  followed  him. 
■boating  and  crying  out,  God' bless  his  grace  for 
■udiog  ap  agaiost  the  Union,  and  appearing  for 
hb  country,  and  the  like."*  A  few  days  afier  this 
his  first  appearance,  they  folbwed  the  Duke  of 
Hamiltoa'a  chair  quite  ihrongh  the  cit/dowo  to  the 
lUM  of  Holyrood.  There  the  guards  prevented 
ibeir  goiog  farther ;  bat  as  they  went  sullenly  back 
(key  were  heard  to  say  that  they  would  return  on 
lbs  morrow  a  thousand  times  stronger,  pull  the 
trtitors  oat  of  their  houses,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Uoioo  in  their  own  way.  Nor  was  this  an  empty 
>  IWoo. 


threat;  for  on  the  morrow  (the  23d  of  October)* 
when  parliament  sat  somewhat  late,  the  people 
gathered  so  thickly  in  the  streets,  in  the  Parliament 
Close,  and  about  the  doors  of  the  Honse,  that  the 
members  conld  neither  go  in  nor  out  witbont  great 
difficulty;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  came 
forth  they  huzzaed  as  formerly,  and  followed  his 
cbair  in  immense  numbers.  The  dnke,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  as  usual,  went  up 
the  High-street  to  The  Lawn-market,  and  so  to  the 
lodgings  of  his  colleague  in  opposition,  the  Duke  of 
Athol.  Some  said  he  went  this  way  to  avoid  the 
mob;  but  others  maliciously  maintained  that  he  took 
that  road  to  point  them  to  their  work.  Whatever 
was  Hamilton's  intention,  he  led  them  opposite  to 
the  residence  of  Sir  Patrick  Johnstone,  the  late 
lord  provost,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treaty;  and  as  Hamilton  went  into  Athol's  house 
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the  popuhce  aawnteed  JohoMoDo's  resideDae  "with 
•tooei  apd  sticks,  sod  careas  not  s  few/'  The 
mob  then  procured  sledge-tisromers,  and  Bsceodiog 
the  stDoo  stain  to  his  door,  thoy  tried  to  break  it 
open ;  audi  bad  they  sneceeded,  Johostone  would 
have  beoD  tore  to  piece*  withont  mercy;  "and  Uiis 
only  because  h*  was  a  treater  in  the  eommisnon  to 
Eaglaod ;  for  before  that  no  toaD  wh  bo  well  beloved 
as  be  over  the  whole  ei^."  His  htdy,  in  so  agooy 
of  fear,  came  to  the  window,  with  two  candles  in 
her  haod  that  she  might  be  kaowo,  aod  cried  ont 
for  God's  sake  to  call  tbe  town-gaard.  Ad  hoaest 
apothecary,  who  knew  her  voice  and  saw  tbe  dan- 
ger she  was  io,  ran  down  for  tbe  towrD-gaard,  bat 
tbey  said  they  would  not  stir  without  tbe  lord  pro- 
vost's order.  This  order.  Iiowever.  was  sooo  ob- 
tained, and  then  Csptaio  Kichardson,  taking  only 
about  thir^  men  with  htm,  marched  bravely  up  to 
the  rioters,  cleared  the  stairs  and  the  besieged  door, 
and  seised  six  of  the  ringleaders.  Sir  Patrick  John- 
stone waa  thus  delivered ;  but  tbe  rabble,  still  in- 
creasing, roved  up  and  down  the  town,  breaking  the 
windows  of  the  members  of  parliameati  insDlting 
them  in  their  coaches,  and  putting  out  all  the  street- 
lights. Defoe  ran  a  risk  of  having  his  own  light  pot 
out.  "And  the  author  of  this  account,"  he  saya, 
>»bad  one  great  stone  thrown  at  him  for  but  tooking 
oat  of  a  window ;  for  they  suffered  nobody  to  look 
out,  eflpecially  with  any  lights,  lest  they  should 
know  faces,  and  inform  against  tfaem  afierward." 
At  nine  at  night,  whan  the  mob  seemed  absolute 
mastoid  of  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Queeosberry  seot 
a  party  of  the  foot-gnarda  and  took  poasession  of  the 
Nether  Bow,  a  gate  io  the  middle  of  the  High-street, 
BDmethiog  like  Temple  Bar  in  London.  The  rabble 
went  raving  about  tbe  atreeta  till  midnight,  when 
Qneensberiy,  being  informed  that  there  were  a 
thousand  Boamen  coming  up  from  Leith  to  jwo  in 
the  riot,  sent  for  the  lord  provost  and  demanded  his 
permission  to  march  the  guards  into  the  city.  This 
it  was  alledged  had  never  been  known  in  Edinbnrgh 
before  ;  bat  after  some  difficulty  the  provost  yielded, 
and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  battalion  of 
tbe  guards  entered  the  city,  marched  up  to  the 
Parliament  Close,  and  occupied  all  the  aveDues. 
The  mob  then  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  tumult 
ended.  It  is  to  be  obsprved  that  this  rabble  was  a 
mine  sprung  before  its  time,  which  blew  backward 
and  destroyed  tbe  engineers  rather  than  the  eoe- 
mies,  tbe  f^ot  being  otherwise  laid  originally,  viz., 
that  it  should  not  base  broken  out  till  some  days 
after;  when,  as  vms  aaidt  all  would  have  been  in 
readiness  to  have  finished  the  work  at  one  blow.  . . 
They  had  been  tampering  witii  the  aohBeiy*  In  or- 
der to  debnnch  tfaem  from  their  du^;  and  some 
people  talked  of  retn-ing  from  the  parliament,  and 
of  some  great  men  heading  the  people ;  which,  had 
their  patience  been  more,  and  their  conduct  a  little 
more  secret,  they  bad,  without  doubt,  effectually 
brought  it  to  pass :  but  tbey  Uew  their  own  project 
up  1^  Uieir  precipitation,  and  ao  saved  their  country 
by  their  very  attempt  to  destn^  it."  *  Queeosberry 
wisefy  abatained  fknm  ifny  sereritiei  upon  the  rioter* ; 
1  IMw. 


but  from  that  stormy  night  the  foot-guards  and  two 
other  regiments  of  infantry  did  constant  duty  in 
city.  A  battalion  of  guards  were  atationed  at  tbe 
palsee,  whUe  the  garrison  of  the  eaatle  were  kept 
on  tbe  alert,  and  troop*  of  dngoon*  attended  min- 
bters  wfaererar  they  went.  Tbe  Union,  the  pledge 
and  aasurance  of  peace  and  tnoqoitti^.  was  thus 
carried  under  cover  of  arma.  The  spectacle  waa 
too  obvion*  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  opposed 
the  treaty,  and  a  new  and  a  very  exciting  outcry 
was  forthwith  raised  that  the  privileges  of  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh  ware  invaded,  and  soldieis 
brought  in  to  overawe  and  oppress  the  infaabitaota 
— that  tbe  like  had  not  been  done  in  sixty  yeara 
before,  nor  ever  except  in  the  time  of  war  and 
tyrannic  government — that  this  vras  a  forerunner 
of  the  slavery  of  the  natiou — that  the  freedom  of 
^arliameot  was  hereby  annihilated.  Queensberry 
and  his  par^  alledged,  en  the  other  side,  that  force 
and  violence  had  commmced  on  the  part  of  tbe 
populace— that  the  pariianent  wns  mneh  more 
likely  to  be  awed  by  the  nngevemed  rabble  than 
Uie  regular  forces  brought  in  for  the  general  securi- 
ty, and  to  keep  that  pence  which  the  civil  authority 
had  not  power  to  preserve — and.  finally,  that  it  whs 
incumbent  on  the  government  to  take  whatever  steps 
might  save  tbe  city  from  riot,  plunder,  and  all  kinds 
of  disorders.  Some  of  the  brds  io  parliament  pro- 
tested against  the  bringing  io  of  the  troops,  though 
there  was  nothing  imposed  upon  them,  nothing  of- 
fered to  be  carried  in  parliament  but  by  reason  tng 
and  fair  voting.  It  was.  nevertheless,  pretended 
that  traitors  were  cramming  the  Union  down  their 
throats  with  swords  and  bayonets,  and  that  a  few 
people  in  the  House,  because  they  had  the  majority 
within  doora,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  to  back  them 
without,  were  imposing  and  forcing  nn  pdiena  incor- 
poration with  England.  And,  a*  the  riM  at  Edin- 
burgh had  proved  a  failure,  arrangements  were 
made  for  more  successful  riota  in  other  place*. 
"  Any  t»dy  may  judge  what  a  time  this  was,  when 
every  day  the  town  whs  slarmed :  to-day  the  north 
waa  ap  io  arms,  to-morrow  the  west;  to-day  such 
a  shire,  to-morrow  another,  the  next  day  a  third ; 
GInsgow,  Dumfries,  Hamilton,  Perth,  all  the  places 
which  the  imagination  of  the  people  dictated,  and 
the  fears  of  others  apprehended.  It  is  impossible 
to  express  the  consternation  of  this  people.  Those 
that  wished  well  to  the  public  peace,  and  who  saw 
that  a  commotion  at  this  time  must  immediately 
involve  the  natioo  ia  war  and  blood,  not  with  Eng- 
land only,  but  also  with  one  another— Uieae  trembled 
for  foar  of  the  deaolation  of  Aieir  country,  the  blood 
and  rain  that  always  attend  ■  ebil  war,  and  the 
danger  of  the  live*  of  dtemselvee  and  thnr  relatiuna. 
Thoae  who  looked  *erious|y  into  the  drift  of  eome 
of  their  party  who  most  eagerly  pushed  on  these 
divisions,  who  saw  how  the  interest  of  a  popish 
Jacobite,  aod  a  persecuting,  bloody  generation,  lately 
extinguished,  and  now  full  of  hopes,  was  twisted 
and  joined  in  anti-union  principles,  couM  not  but  be 
heartily  coooerned  for  the  established  religion  aod 
Proteatant  church. ...  To  see  others,  whoso  dewgo* 
could  not  be  suspected  of  any  thing  to  tixt  detriment 
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•f  Mtfaer  religion  or  their  native  conatry,  yet  joiaing 
Uiiidly  with  a  wicked  wad  degeoerate  race,  aod 
•seming  to  approre  the  atepi  which  were  taken — 

ibete  were  melancholy  thiogs  And  people 

wrat  np  and  down  wondering  and  amazed,  expect- 
tof  every  day  strange  eveDte — afrud  of  peace,  and 
^aid  ef  war:  many  knew  not  which  way  to  fix  their 
nariitiiua;  thay  could  not  be  dear  for  the  Union, 
jtt  tbej  HW  death  at  the  door  in  ita  breaking  off— 
teth  to  thcvr  libM^,  to  Uielr  ren^on,  and  to  llieir 
nantry."*  « 

The  kirk,  repreiwDtad  ij  the  eoromiukm  of 
die  Oeneral  AaaBmbly,  coatiaaed  in  the  waya 
■odeniion.  Had  tiiey  acted  otherwiae  the  scheme 
nnit  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  or  been  effected 
0BI7  bj  bayoneta  aod  caDBOB-bails.  They  acknowl- 
•dg«d  the  wisdom  and  good  inteotion  of  the  com- 
■iNkner*.  both  Eoglish  sod  Scotch,  in  leaving  the 
reipectivb  parliaipeota  foil  liberty  so  to  establish  the 
two  ostional  churcbee,  as  that  all  the  secarity  they 
cook)  demand,  one  against  the  other,  should  be 
giBBled  them ;  and  they  retted  upon  the  queno's 
pnaise  that  in  Scotland  Presbyteriaoism  sfaoahl 
ast  be  distariied,  and  that  the  kirk  should,  at  all  hsz- 
irds,  be  folly  estabfisbed  with  its  proper  rights  and 
piirilegea.  Thus  »aU  tb«  dobrs  were  abut  against 
Iks  bun  whidi  either  (Episo^laas  and  the  Pre** 
bjterianB)  Iwd  eotertuned  of  each  other  i  and  which 
wicked  meo  da^  took  hold  of,  as  lundlea  of  con- 
iSBiion,  to  keep  open  an  eternal  breach,  and  keep 
as  always  divided,  Ephraim  agaiost  Judah,  and 
Jadah  against  Ephraim,  ever  vexing  and  envying 
006  another."  Vet  the  Scots,  while  recognizing 
dw  hierarchy  of  Enghod,  had  little  intention  of 
tolerating  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  and  do  incli- 
BUioa  to  resign  any  of  their  Caivinistic  dogmas,  or 
ta  treat  those  who  differed  from  them  with  Christian 
disr^.  Their  advance  in  toleration  was  tardy  and 
aacertam.  The  General  Assembly,  for  example, 
potitioBed  the  parliament  not  to  consent  to  any  al- 
bwBiiea  whatever  of  the  Anglican  faierarehy  and 
cnemoaies  in  Scotland;  and  on  aootfaer  occssion 
dwy  said— *■  We  are  persuaded,  that  to  enact  a 
lalefatioe  for  those  of  the  episeopal  way — which 
God  in  hi«  infinite  mercy  avert! — would  be  to  es- 
ttbfish  intqutty  by  a  law,  and  would  bring  upon  the 
promoters  thereof,  aod  their  families,  the  dreadful 
piilt  of  all  those  sins,  aod  pernicious  effects  that 
■ighl  ensue  thereupon."  The  more  liberal  minds 
that  advocated  the  Union  blushed  at  this  intolerant 
ipirit,  which  fell  little  short  of  the  fiery  beat  of  the 
eld  Covenanters;  but  they  durst  do  or  say  little 
Bgaiast  it,  lest  a  love  of  toleration  should  have  been 
eaeitrued  into  church-of-Eogbindism,  or  atheism. 
To  explaio  away  the  ckuaes  of  the  old  covenant, 
by  wfaieh  the  xealots  pretended  to  consider  thero- 
•slrao  boand  to  reform  Ae  church  of  Christ  in  the 
whole  island,  and  to  set  up  presbytery  in  England, 
it  was  arged  that  theae  very  dauses  ImpHed  that 
tboy  were  to  oae  hwfbl  and  gentle  mraos  only,  aod 
•a  no  account  to  resort  to  violenee  or  force,  or  to 
1^  Bewono  that  nigfat  plunge  the  country  mto  a 
dsoUe  war—*  civil  war  and  a  war  irith  die  En 


glish.  Doctor  Rule,  a  Preabyterian  divine  esteemed 
for  his  candor  and  learning,  and  then  Principal  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  stated  the  obligation  in 
these  distinct  words : — •>  What  we  are  bound  to  by 
the  covenant  is  not  to  reform  them  (the  Anglicans), 
but  to  concur  with  them,  when  lawfully  called,  to 
advance  reformation ;  and  it  is  far  from  our  thoughts 
to  go  beyond  that  boundary,  in  being  concerned  in 
their  affairs :  we  wiah  their  reformation,  but  leave 
the  managing  of  it  to  themselves."  * 

While  these  things  were  debating  at  Edinbnr^, 
the  west-coantiyfamernniana  discussed  them  with 
much  Aei%er  feelings,  being  incited  by  some  who 
bad  alwi^a  hated  the  covenant  and  desinsed  the 
martyr  Cameron  as  a  vulgar  fonatic.  That  cloud  In 
the  west  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  and  a  tremen- 
dous storm  was  expected  from  it :  but  all  that  hap- 
pened was  a  tumultuous  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  where  some  two  or  three  hundred  Cam- 
erooiaoB  burned  the  articles  of  the  Union  and  a  pa- 
per with  the  names  of  all  the  noblemen  aod  gentle- 
men who  had  been  comniissionerB  for  the  treaty ;  and 
then  fixed  a  paper  of  their  own  upon  the  inarket- 
cross,  and  marched  off  aod  dispersed  very  peace- 
ably.* These  performances  were  in  themseh^es 
sufficiently  alarming;  but  "the  busy  parQr,"  who 
were  running  throughout  the  cunntry  to  agitate  and 
disturb  the  mind*  of  the  peofrie,  cenUiiiIed  their  im- 
portance, and  add*d  Dumeroua  little  fictiona  to  facts. 
It  was  reported,  for  example,  that  there  were  6000 
men  in  arms  at  Dumfries,  and  thatv  though  only 
2000  horse  had  entered  the  town  to  born  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Union,  4000  or  even  5000  foot  stood  ready 
on  the  neighboring  hills  to  march  with  the  horse— 
that  the  CameroniRos  were  up  to  a  man,  and  that 
all  the  west  was  in  arms,  there  being  at  least 
12,000  determined  Scots  ready  to  move  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  disperse  the  parliament  and  sacrifice  the 
treaters  as  betrayers  of  their  country  and  sellers 
of  her  liberty  and  sovereignty.  But  in  reality, 
though  every  effi>rt  had  been  employed  to  exas- 
perate these  people  in  the  wes^  and  though  they 
were  heartily  against  the  Union,  "  when  they  ame 
to  see  a  little  into  the  hauda  that  were  at  work 
against  it,"  and  with  whom  they  moat  join  if  they 
would  try  the  fortunes  of  a  campaign  against  the 
treaty,  even  the  hottest  amoog  them  came  to  them- 
selves and  behaved  with  great  calmness  and  discre- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  government,  Mr.  John 
Hepburn,  their  chief  preacher  aod  leader,  loved 
peace  and  hated  the  Jacobites  more  than  be  hated 
the  English;  and  he  declared  that,  though  he  had 

i  g<aaad  YtaHoHan  of  llw  Church  of  Scotlmd. 

■  "Whan  Iho  report  tmatu  to  EJiobarflt  of  tbia  tnnolt,  the  cancan 
of  IhoM  who  wfaliail  woll  to  that  coantry  «u  very  great,  and  wim  mm 
hegaa  to  fie*  Ite  dMigm  of  tho  tnetj  fiw  k«i ;  tbmj  hnair  the  nnhappy 
tMipw  of  tbflM  heoeM  paopla,  for  nek,  hMvanr,  I  Bael  ooll  thm, 
boome  I  believe  tbeir  iiitenti«i  ie  ntifiow  awl  hooeet,  thooih  thej 
nay  b«  niitaken,  and,  no  doubt,  are  mietakea,  in  their  priooiplra  aboat 
fOTenineBt  and  obedionea ;  but,  aa  they  knew,  I  mj,  the  temper  at 
theee  peo^,  how  temoioaa  of  their  oim  aeniioienta,  and  how  precipi- 
tant in  their  prnMCntiso,  H  bred  no  amall  cwieam  in  the  mioda  of  alt 
people  who  were  {nettBad  to  peace ;  conelodiDr  that  the  party  who  op- 
poeod  tha  anion  from  worea  prineiplee  had  gained  their  point,  liu,  to 
em^doy  the  handa  of  ProiaaiBjita,  one  againit  another,  in  tbii  diipnte, 
aad  Mke  CIm  bonef  t-Meaninc  bat  warm  people  the  toola  to  raia  both 
thoailwe  aid  their  etmaj."—Dtftt. 
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■ppreheoiioDB  that  tlw  Union  woold  be  prajadicul 
to  ScoUiad,  thongh  bo  did  not  like  the  nrticlev,  and 
thought  the  treaten  bad  not  done  their  Anty  as 
patriots,  still  he  would  never  attempt  to  disturb  the 
goTerameot  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and.  much  less, 
would  he  adhere  to  or  encourage  the  designs  of  the 
Jacobite  French  party,  whom  he  utterly  abhorred. 
The  government  continued  in  the  ways  of  modera- 
tion, carefully  abstaining  from  any  vigorou*  meaaures, 
aa  they  are  called,  though  they  generally  apeak 
from  weakness  and  fear.  A  warrant  was  iasaed 
against  the  printer  of  the  paper  stuck  op  at  Bum- 
fries,  bot  the  man  absconded ;  no  pains  *ere  taken 
to  purana  him,  and  all  the  other  rioter*  were  over- 
hioked.  Meanwhile,  the  fast  of  the  Scottiah  parlia- 
menta  oontiDned  its  deliberatnns  on  the  treaty. 
The  first  article,  namely,  whether  there  should  be 
a  anion  with  England  in  the  aense  of  the  present 
treaty  or  not — that  is,  whether  there  should  be  an 
incorporate  onion  of  the  two  nations  into  one  king- 
dom, to  have  but  one  name,  head,  signature,  coosti' 
tutioQ  and  -parliament,  yea  or  no,  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative'  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  birthday 
of  the  late  King  William  and  the  anniversary  of  his 
.arrival  at  Torlmy.  "  It  was  on  this  happy  day  that 
the  first  article  of  the  Union  was  passed,  n^r 
infinite  struggles,  clamor,  railiug,  and  tumult  of  a 
party  who,  Jiowever  they  endeavored  to  engage 
the  honest,  scnipoloos  part  of  the  oeople  with  them, 
yet  gave  this  evident  discovery  of  the  principles  of 
their  own  acdngs,  in  that  there  was  an  entire  con- 
junction of  the  Jacobite,  the  prehitic,  and  the  popish 
interest ;  and  the  very  discovery  of  this  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  great  many  people  who,  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  had  joined  in  the  general  opposition 
to  the  Union :  but  when  they  saw  the  tendency  of 
things,  and  whither  it  all  led ;  when  they  saw  the 
society  they  were  going  to  embark  with  ;  when  they 
saw  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  settlemeot  all 
engaged,  and  those  very  people  who  had  filled  the 
land  with  the  groans  of  oppression  and  the  cries  of 
biood,  coming  to  join  bauds  with  them  Bgainst  a 
onion  with  England — then  the  best,  the  most  think- 
ing, and  most  judicious  of  the  people  began  first  to 
atop  and  consider,  and  afterward  wholly  to  withdraw 
from  the  par^;  and  the  clamor  of  the  people,  as  if 
come  to  a  crisis,  began  not  to  be  so  anivenal,  bat  to 
•bate ;  and  the  more  it  did  so,  the  more  the  aecret 
party,  who  lay  at  the  bottom  of  aH  the  rest,  began 
to  appear  and  distingoisb  themselves."  "  The  de- 
ngn  of  these  opponents  now  was  to  load  the  treaty 
with  a  maltitnde  of  amendments,  which  would  be 
sure  to  create  delay,  while  it  whs  probable,  at  least, 
that  some  of  them  might  provoke  the  parliament  of 
England  to  break  off  the  treaty  altogether.  Every 
article,  every  clause  whs  dispoted  word  by  word, 
and  every  posiible  objection  wu  started.  The 

>  TIm  Dafca  of  Athol,  howBTer,  gan  in  ■  proU«ttb«t  H)  ineofpont- 
isf  onioa  with  England,  and  tbe  nprMentation  tit  both  nation  bjr  <m* 
tui  the  miM  parliamant  w«ra  ooDtnrjr  la  tha  hmor,  iitursit,  rnmla- 
mUal  law*,  and  ounMitalion  of  Seotlutd.  tbe  birthriiht  of  tba  pa«n, 
lb*  ri|hw  and  privihaea  nf  tbe  banna  and  bnigha,  mad  (hi*  pn 
iaK  waa  aifoad  hf  iba  Dnka  of  Hanilton,  tba  Hafqnia  of  AflMiidala, 
Om  Eari  of  Eml,  lha  Bail  oT  Sintbnan,  Lmd  Xilajrth,  Lord  Siali- 
sm, Laid  BaloMrioo,  mad  otkata.  ■  Oafo* 


mattan  of  taxea,  exciaefl,  ctaatoma,  ice.,  seemed  To 
give  the  party  a  bold  on  the  popular  feeling;  and 
they  represented  that  Scotkind  was  too  poor  to  pay 
taxes  like  England — her  trade  too  unprofitable  to 
support  English  excises  and  customs.  Yet  some 
of  the  amendments  proposed,  and  which  were  not 
all  carried,  were  proper  and  judicious;  nor  aio  all 
the  Scottish  orators,  that  suggested  them  and  cav- 
iled at  the  treaty  be  set  down  aa  Jacobites  or 
selfish  intriguers,  or  unwise  enthusiasts  about  na. 
tionality — thoagh  assuredly  this  last-named  nobie 
passion  was  prominent  in  the  dedamations  of  the 
bast  of  them.  Fletcher  of  Saltono,  wbo  detested 
the  name  of  die  Stuarts,  uid  who  antertainad  aucb 
high  nntiona  of  tibar^  tbat  he  would  have  probably 
preferred  a  republic  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, made  a  bitter  spaach  "afkar  the  manner  of. 
die  aneienta,"  and  affirmed  that  Scotlaod  lud  been 
betrayed  by  her  commissiooers.  They  called  upon 
him  for  an  explanation.  I  ceo  fin<]  no  other  word," 
said  Fletcher,  "to  express  my  ideas  of  their  con- 
duct. It  is  a  harsh  one,  indeed,  but  it  is  true;  and 
if  the  House  think  me  guilty  of  any  offense  in 
using  it,  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  their  censure. 
No  one  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure."  Bot 
the  oratwn  that  was  most  admired  and  the  longest 
remembered  in  Scotland  was  delivered  by  Lord  BeU 
haven,  whose  political  honesty  was  much  more  quea* 
tionable  than  that  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  After  a 
classical  peroration  and  a  pedantic  allusion  to  the 
ancient  independence  of  the  Scots,  hie  lordship  con- 
tinued : — •>  Wa  are  the  snecesaon  of  those  who 
founded  our  raonarehy,  fifamed  our  laws,  and  who, 
during  the  apace  of  2000  years,  have  handed  them 
down  to  us  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Shall  we  not,  then,  zealously  plesd  for  those 
rights  which  our  renowned  progenitors  so  dearly 
purchased  T  Shall  we  hold  our  peace  when  our  coun- 
try is  in  danger?  God  forbid  ! — England  isa  great 
and  glorious  nation.  Her  armies  are  numerous, 
powerfn!,  and  victorious ;  her  trophies  splendid  and 
memorable ;  she  disposes  of  the  fate  of  kingdoms  ; 
her  navy  is  the  terror  of  Europe ;  her  trade  and 
commerce  encircle  the  globe ;  and  her  eafntal  is  the 
emporium  of  the  universe.  But  we  are  a  poor  and 
obaeura  people,  in  a  remote  corner  of  tha  world, 
without  uame,  without  alliances,  without  treasuraa. 
What  hinders  ua,  than,  to  lay  aside  onr  dhriuona,  to 
unite  cordially  and  heartily,  when  tbat  liberty,  which 
is  alone  fiur  boast,  when  onr  all,  onr  very  existence 
as  a  nation,  ia  at  stake  ?  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates. 
Soon  will  he  subvert  this  ancient  and  royal  throne, 
and  seize  these  regalia,  the  sacred  symbols  of  our 
liberty  and  independence.  Where  are  our  peera 
and  our  chieftains?  Where  are  the  Hamiltons,  tbe 
Donglases,  the  Homes,  the  Murrays,  the  Gordons, 
and  tbe  Kers  T  Will  posterity  believe  tbat  such 
names  yet  existed  when  the  nation  was  reduced  to 
this  last  extremity  of  degradation,  and  that  they 
were  not  eager  in  such  a  cause  to  devote  them- 
selves for  their  country,  and  die  in  the  bed  of  hon- 
or? For  the  love  jjf  God,  let  us,  Scotsmen,  unita 
among  ourselvea .'  Ood  blassas  tbe  jieace-uiBkeraf 
Wa  want  not  tha  things  .necessary  to  make  a 
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utioB  luppy-  All  depeoda  npoo  mBoagemflDt : 
emmdia  tea  panM  crttnmt,  I  fear  not  these 
utieleB,  thoQgh  tfaej  were  tea  times  worse  tbaa 
tbej  are.  if  we  could  once  cordially  farffn  one  aa- 
otber,  and,  accordiog  to  oar  prowb,  ^let  bygones 
be  bygpnea  and  fair  play  to  come.*  For  my  pert,  I 
heartily  fingtra  eveiy  maOf  aod  I  do  moat  bnmbly 
propow  that  hk  g^ace  my  lord  eonimiaatooer  may 
■ppoiot  ao  Agape — may  order  a  loTe-feast  for  thia 
booor^  HoDae,  that  we  oMy  lay  aaide  all  aelf  de- 
■ipt,  Rod,  after  o«r  tut  and  homiliatioDt  bate  a  day 
of  rejoicuig  aod  thaokfuloesa — eat  onr  meat  with 
giwlo««6,  and  oar  bread  with  a  merry  beart:  then 
•hall  we  lit,  each  man  aoder  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  shall  be  heard  in  our  land." 

The  Earl  of  Marcfamont  rose  np  aod  said,  he 
had  heard  a  long  speech,  and  a  very  terrible  one, 
tat  be  was  of  opiaioD  it  required  a  abort  answer, 
which  be  would  give  io  theae  words : — Behold  I 
dreamed,  bat  Io !  when  I  awoke,  I  found  it  was  a 
dream."  Mr.  Setoo,  of  Fiimeddeo,  one  of  the 
wmmiirtooera,  had  already  explained  the  adtao- 
isgea  of  the  treaty,  and  the  anomalona  poaition  in 
abich  Seotbuid  woald  atand  without  it  He  maio- 
tuoed,  withoat  any  oratory,  but  in  die  plain  language 
•feoaiaioa  asnaa,  that  the  onbn  of  the  two  crowna, 
lithoot  the  iateraational  noioo,  moat  be  fatal  to  the 
weaker  and  poorer  country — that  every  monarch 
hniag  two  or  more  kiogdoms  must  prefer  the  conn- 
*el  and  ioterest  of  the  stronger,  and  that  the  greater 
the  disparity  of  power  and  riches,  the  greater  would 
be  the  iDdoeoce  of  Eogbiod— that  the  parliameot 

Scotland  could  Dot  be  vested  with  the  power  of 
Biakiag  peace  and  war,  of  rewardiog  and  pnoishing, 
of  exercising  the  veto ;  and  that  even  if  she  were 
rested  whh  these  faculties  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  her  in  iq|»poaitkm  to  England,  and  to  the  will  of  a 
niy  htge  portion  of  the  Scots  themaelvea.  »  My 
huBiUe  oinnioo,"  aaid  ha,  « ia,  that ««  can  not  rwap 
lay  benefit  from  theae  eonditkKU  of  gnfernraent, 
viibont  the  aaalatance  of  England ;  and  tfao  people 
of  Eogiaod  Will  never  be  eonrlnced  to  promote  the 
iotereat  of  Scotland  till  both  kiugdome  aro  incorpo- 
rated into  one."  Seton  further  showed  that  Scot- 
hod  was  bahiod  all  other  OfUions  of  Europe,  with 
rsapeet  to  the  effects  of  an  extended  trade and 
that,  being  poor  and  withoat  force  to  protect  her 
commerce,  she  could  seap  no  great  advantages  from 
it,  till  she  partook  of  the  trade  and  protection  of 
•ome  powerful  neighbor  nation,  that  could  and 
WMhl  eommonicate  both:  and  after  showing  that 
Scodaod  could  only  seek  such  alliance  with  Hol- 
hod,  Engknd.  or  France,  other  countries  being  ao 
r»BMte  and  poor  that  their  friendships  coald  be  of 
kale  we  to  them,  he  aaid — »  With  Uirffauid  we  can 
have  an  adtaiitageona  alliance;  with  the  English 
«e  cao  «xpect  do  profitable  frieodahip  if  we  con- 
tiana  aepanta  from  them,  fiir  they  will  be  jealous 
tf  as;  and  from  France  few  advantages  can  be 
reaped  till  tha  old  offenatve  and  defensive  leagae  be 
revived  betwixt  France  and  Scotland,  which  would 
(»9  umbrage  to  the  English,  and  occasion  a  war 

between  (hem  and  ns  From  all  these  coo- 

alerationa,  I  can  see  that  this  nation^  1^  an  entire 


separation  from  England,  can  not  extend  its  trade, 
so  ns  to  raise  its  power  in  proportion  to  the  other 
trafficking  nations  in  Europe ;  bat  that  hereby  wo- 
may  be  in  danger  of  returning  to  that  gothic  con-' 
aCitation  of  government  whereio  our  forefathers 
were,  which  waa  frequently  attended  with  fends, 
mordera,  depredatinna,  and  rebellions.  I  am  lorry 
that,  in  place  of  things,  we  amuse  ouraelves  with 
words.  For  my  part,  I  comprehend  no  durable 
noloa  betwixt  Scotland  and  Engknd,  bnt  that  ex~ 
preaaed  in  this'  article,  by  one  kingdom,  that  is  to 
say,  one  people,  one  civil  government,  one  interest." 
And  then  he  exposed  the  impracticability  of  a  fed- 
eral uoion  between  two  nations  accustomed  to  a 
monarchica)  government — between  a  very  poor  na- 
tion and  a  very  rich  oae ;  insisting  that  if  such  a 
federal  compact  could  be  made,  Scotland  could  have 
no  security  for  its  observaoce ;  and  that  the  English 
would  not,  and  in  prudence  ought  not  to,  commnai- 
cate  their  trade  and  protectioo  unless  upon  the  con- 
dition of  an  actual  incorporation  of  the  two  states. 
He  quoted  examples  from  history  of  the  weak  and 
unbinding  nature  of  the  federal  compact  and  of  the 
firmer  bonds  of  an  incorporating  union.  **Two  or 
more  distinct  kingdoms  or  states,'*  aaid  be,  •*  by  io- 
eorpontiog  into  one  kingdom,  have  continued  under 
the  same  sovereign,  enjoying  equally  the  protection 
of  his  government;  and  every  part  of  the  body  pol- 
itic, though  never  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government,  has  flourished  io  wealth,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  its  natural  prodoctions  or  the.  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants  France  was  formerly 

divided  into  twelve  states,  which  are  now  incorpo- 
rated into  the  one  kiogdom  of  France  :  England  was 
formetly  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  which  are 
now  incorporated  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England ; 
Scotland  itaelf  waa  formerly  divided  into  two  king- 
doma,  which  at  present  are  inenrporated  into  Uie- 
one  kingdom  of  Scotkuid." 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  protested  against 
the  primary  article,  agaioat  the  vnta  that  snfBcient 
securi^  vraa  given  to  the  kirk,  aod  againat  the  d»- 
termination  to  go  on  with  the  traa^  without  ad- 
journments or  delays,  was  at  the  very  moment 
actively  engaged  in  a  correapoadeace  with  the- 
court  of  St.  Germains  and  the  Jacobite  agenta. 
Of  a  sudden,  however,  the  heat  of  hia  opposition 
seenied  to  cool;  and  few  or  none  at  that  day 
knew  or  suspected  the  reason  of  his  change  of 
conduct.  "  At  that  critical  juncture,"  says  his 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Middleton,  secretary  of  state  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  wherein,  eiter  acquainting 
him  with  the  receat  engagemeota  which  hia  master 
had  juat  taken  with  the  queen's  (Anne's)  ministers, 
in  order  to  procure  a  peace  with  the  French  Ung^ 
to  whom  he  stood  so  much  indebted,  he  proceeds 
with  telling  him  that  '  he  besavehed  hia  grace.  In 
the  behalf  of  hia  maater,  to  fbrbear  giriog  any  fur- 
ther oppoaition  to  the  nnino,  aa  be  (the  Pretender) 
bad  extremely  at  heart  to  give  to  his  sister  this 
proof  of  hit  ready  compliance  with  her  wishes; 
not  doubting  but  he  would  one  day  have  it  in  hn 
power  to  restore  to  Scotland  its  ancient  weight  and> 
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indepeodeaw**  **  Hiddl«ton  recommoiided  Himil- 
toD  to  keep  the  bnaiDew  "  i  profonod  secret,**  u  he 
mutt  be  wDtible  tlmt  k  discovery  might  oMleritlly 
prejudice  their  interests  both  io  Scotland  and  in 
England.  'According  to  hts  somewhat  partial  de- 
aceodant,  Hamilton  was  thunderstruck  at  this  un- 
expected request,  wonoded  to  the  quick  at  not 
baviog  had  some  previous  notice  of  the  secret 
negotiatioDSi  and  reduced  anxie^  of  mind  to 
Uie  brink  of  the  grare,  and  to  a  condition  io  which 
be  was  unable  to  exert  himself.*  It  is  said  that  the 
commissioners  for  the  trea^  were  farther  aasiatod 
at  this  lime  by  the  remittance  from  Eoglaiid  of 
j£30.000,  which  was  distriboted  ao  jadicionBly 
among  the  patrioU  that  the  vmee  of  oi^m^on  be- 
came as  soft  as  that  of  the  tnrtte-dore  which  Bel- 
haven  had  dreamed  lUwvt.  It  appears,  also,  that 
molt  liberal  promisee  were  made  of  places,  and 
honors,  and  court  distinctwos,  and  of  remuDeration 
to  those  who  had  lost  the  moat  io  the  wild  Darieo 
scheme.  Whatever  were  the  influences  exercised 
directly  or  iDdiractly — we  do  not  pretond  to  have 
indicated  or  alluded  to  one  half  of  them — die 
Treaty  of  Union  was  approved  of  by  a  majority 
of  110;  and  od  the  3dth  of  March  in  the  following 
year  (1707)  the  last  of  the  parliaments  of  Scotland 
nm  never  to  meet  again.  The  chief  provisions  of 
the  Union  thus  finally  effected  were :— 1.  That  the 
two  kingdoms  should,  upon  the  1st  day  of  May  next 
ensniog^  and  forever  aftor,  be  noited  into  one  king- 
dom, the  Dame  of  Great  Britaio.  3.  That  the 
aneeeasioD  to  the  monarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Biitaiu*  after  her  moat  sacred  majesty,  in 
de&ult  of  iasae  of  hn  body,  should  be  and  cootinne 
io  the  roost  exeellent  Prtoeesi  Sophia,  Electreaa 
and  Duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  being  Protestants.  3.  That  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britsio  should  be  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  4.  That  all  the  subjects 
(tf  the  United  Kingdom  shoald,  from  and  after  the 
nnion,  have  full  freedom  aod  intorcourae  of  trade 
and  navigation,  to  and  from  any  port  or  phue  within 
Uie  United  Kingdom,  aod  the  dominiona  and  planta- 
t»iM  thereunto  beloagtng ;  aod  that  there  ahoald  be 
a  communication  of  all  other  rights,  privilegee,  and 
adfantages,  wlueh  did  or  might  beloDg  to  the  aub- 
jecta  of  either  kingdom,  except  where  it  was  other- 
wise expressly  agreed  io  the  article*.  5.  That  all 
fllups  or  vesieU  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Scot- 
land, though  foreign  built,  should  be  deemed  and 
passed  as  ships  of  Great  Britaio,  ice.  6.  That  all 
parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  the  same 
commercial  allowaaces,  encooragemente,  and  draw- 
backs, and  be  under  the  same  prohibitiooa,  reatric- 
tiooa,  and  regulations  of  trade,  and  liable  to  the 
same  coatoms  and  duties  on  Import  and  export,  as 
were  settled  in  Eo^aod  at  the  time  of  t^e  unioo ; 
and  that  oo  Seote  cattle  carried  into  England  shoald 
be  llaMe  to  any  other  duties  than  those  to  which  the 
cattle  of  Eogltnd  were  liable ;  and  that,  as  1^  the 

1  nsAMrtleM  daring  tb«  m'fB  nf  Qsmb  Arim,  fnu  tba  Uaioo  to 
■Am  DMth  «r  that  PrinMM.  Bj  Cbariaa  Huoilha,  Mq.  tf  o.  Bdiab. 
17«a.  |p.41,*e. 


Inn  €f  England  Aere  were  rewards  granted  opoo 
tlie  exportation  of  eertatn  kinds  of  grain,  wherein 
oati  grinded  or  nogrinded  were  not  mentioned,  and 
as  Scotland  produced  oats,  whenever  onto  should  be 
sold  at  15s.  per  quarter,  or  under,  there  should  be 
paid  2».  6d.  for  every  qoartor  of  oatmeal  exported, 
dec.    And,  as  the  importation  of  provision  and 
victual  into  Scotlsod  would  prove  a  discouragement 
to  tillage,  the  prohitNtion  in  force  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  against  all  importation  of  victual  from 
Ireland  or  any  other  place  shouM  remain  ae  it  was. 
nntil  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  provide 
more  eflbctnal  ways  for  discouraging  such  importa- 
tion.   7.  That  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shoald  be  liable  to  the  same  excise  vpon  all  excis- 
able liquora,  with  tlie  exception  of  beer  or  ale, 
where  favor  was  shown  to  the  Soota.   8.  This 
very  long  article  settied  Ae  duty  upon  antt,  salted 
meats,  salted  fish,  dec.,  and  provided  a  preroiom  for 
the  eocouragement  of  the  herring-fishery,  dec.  9. 
Whenever  the  sum  of  ^1,997,763  8«.  4^d.  shoald 
be  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britaio  io 
England  as  a  land-tax,  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  Scotland  shoald  be  charged  by  the  aame 
act  with  the  sum  of  6648,000,  and  no  more,  free  of 
all  charges,  as  ita  quota  to  such  laod-tax;  and  so 
proportionally  for  any  grester  or  lesser  sum  raised 
in  England  by  a  tax  on  land.   Articles  10,  11,  13, 
13,  and  14  prescribed  very  nicely  the  rales  la  to 
other  taxes  to  be  paid  by  Scotiand.   The  15th  pro- 
vided that,  as  the  suhjecto  of  Scotland  wonM  be  lia- 
ble to  aeveral  customs  and  excises  peyaUe  in  England 
and  applicable  toward  payment  of  the  national  debt 
of  Engbind  cootracted  befS»re  tiie  Union,  Scotiand 
ahould  have  an  equivalent  for  what  ahe  ahould  be 
charged  with  toward  payment  of  the  said  oational 
debt  of  England,  and  that  the  sum  of  <£398,08&  10*., 
voted  by  the  parliament  of  England  for  the  nse  of 
Scotland,  should  be  employed  in  making  good  what- 
ever loeses  private  persons  might  sustain  by  the 
redoeing  the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  same  standard 
aod  value  as  the  coin  of  Engtand,  and  in  covering 
tiie  losses  snstnined  by  the  African  and  Indian  Com- 
pany of  Scotiand,  which,  upon  such  nimbarsement, 
should  cease  to  trade  and  exist  as  a  company.  (It 
was  fhim  this  money  that  poor  Patonon  expected, 
bat  in  vain,  to  hare  his  own  loose*  made  good.]  All 
the  pubHo  debta  vi  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  were 
also  to  be  paid ;  and  dCSOOO  per  annnm  for  the  spnee 
of  seven  yean  applied  toward  encouraging  the  man- 
nfiictare  of  ooarse  wool  io  Scotland,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  the  seveo  years  io  promoting  the  fiaherirs 
and  otiier  tmprovementa  io  Scotland.    The  16th 
article  enacted  that  the  coin  shoald  be  of  the  same 
value  throogfaout  the  United  Kiogdom.  and  that  a 
mint  should  be  cootinaed  in  Scotieod  under  the 
same  regulations  as  that  io  England,  bat  with  its 
own  officers.  The  17th  was,  that  the  same  weights 
and  measures  should  be  nsed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  ss  were  then  established  io  England.  The 
IBth  prorided  tliBt  the  laws  concerning  trade,  cns- 
tonis,  and  exeise  diould  be  tiie  same  in  Ixdli  king- 
doms; but  tlmt  all  other  laws  In  vs*  vritliin  the 
J  kingdom  of  Scothind  shoald  remaio  in  the  same 
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ftm  ■■  Marm,  but  dtarabi*  bj  die  ptriiameDt  of 
Oiwt  BrituB ;  with  Uu>  differeMa  bafewizt  the  kws 
cMBwakig  poUie  liglit,  poli^*  md  eit  U  garoronMDt, 
mi  ibon  whidi  oooearned  printe  ri^^  thst  the 
Imer  mgjbtt  be  nude  the  Mine  tbronghoat  the 
whole  Uiited  Kngdom,  bat  thM  the  btter  ihould 
b0  nbjeet  to  eo  eheratioD  eicept  for  e? ident  utility 
<{  tbe  Mi^ts  wiUitD  SceHsDd.  By  the  19th  it  was 
•Mctod  that  the  Court  of  SeesioD  shoold  rsmain  iA 
>11  time  coming  within  Scottsod,     now  conatitoted 

tbo  hwi  of  that  Itiogdom,  eod  with  tbe  same 
ntbori^  and  pririlegea  u  before  the  UoioDt  aob- 
jeded.  Devertheleia,  to  sDch  regulatioBa,  for  the 
tMtler  idmioistnitioo  of  jostice,  aa  afaould  be  made 

the  pariiameot  of  Great  Britain :  that  the  Court 
«f  JaMieiary  should  alao  rsmain  the  same,  with  the 
nma  Bothority  and  privileges  as  before  tbe  Union  ; 
tint,  tboogh  all  admiral^  jariadictloD  should  be  no- 
iu  die  Lord  High  AdonireL  or  conmissioners  for 
lbs  wiainli^,  of  Oraet  Brtoiu,  yet  die  Court 
Uminltj  eMabHahed  in  ScotlaDd  should  be  con- 
tiaoed,  ael^eet.  howerert  to  fliture  regoktioni  eud 
■kvatioBs  fay  tbe  pariiainent  of  Orest  Britain ;  and 
^  tbe  boiitaUe  ri^ts  of  admiral^  and  liee^dmi- 
nkiet  in  Scotland  should  be  reserved  to  the  re- 
qeetira  fimiiliea  as  rights  of  property,  sobject. 
amrtbalesB,  to  such  future  regolationa  aa  ahonld 
be  tboo^t  pn^r  to  be  made  by  tbe  parlmment  of 
Oraat  Britain  ;  aod  that  all  inferior  courts  in  Scot- 
lud  sboold  remain  subordinate,  as  they  then  were, 
M  dw  sBpteae  courts  of  justice  in  the  country,  and 
dot  BO  Scotch  causes  should  be  cogoizable  by  the 
Court  of  Chaocory,  Queen's  Bench,  or  any  other 
Mart  ia  WeatniDatar  Hall ;  diet  anch  courts  ahould 
hare  no  power  whatever  to  review  or  alter  the  acts 
«  saalBBeea  of  die  jndieatnres  within  Scotbmd,  or 
ts  Map  the  execDtion  of  the  aame ;  that  there  shoold 
la  ■  Conrt  of  Gxcheqner  In  Scotland  wholly  inde- 
pesdent  of  the  EagR^  conrt;  and,  fioally,  that  her 
Bi)Mty  and  her  sncceBsora  might  continoe  a  privy 
tnaocil  ia  Scotland,  for  preseTving  tbe  public  peace 
ud  order,  until  die  pariiameot  of  Great  Britain 
rimid  Aiiik  JU  to  alter  it,  or  establish  some  other 
efcctvJ  method  for  that  end.  20.  That  all  bered- 
itirr  officea,  auperioritiea,  jnrisdicdons,  offices  for 
Mo,  iu^  should  be  reserved  as  rights  of  property, 
utd  enjoyed  aa  they  then  were  by  the  laws  of  Scot- 
hod.  21.  That  tbe  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
foyii  burghs  of  Scodaod  should  remain  eutire. 
iS.  That,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  of  the  peers  of 
Seodsnd  at  the  dme  of  the  Uuioo  nxteen  should  be 
As  annriMT  to  nit  end  vole  Id  the  Home  of  Lords, 
nifaitf-fite  tbe  nnmber  of  the  representattres  lor 
Scotlaad  to  Bit  in  the  House  'o£  Ckiranoas.  That 
As  mfeen  peers  should  be  elected  out  of  and  by 
tbiirewB  body,  and  that  of  the  foriy-five  represent- 
Mint  of  the  Commons,  two  thirds  should  be  chosen 

tile  coootiea,  and  one  third  by  the  burghs  of 
Scotlaod.  23.  That  the  sixteen  |)eers  of  Scotlaad 
deetad  to  ait  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  all 
ibt  prTrBegea  of  partianient  in  conrmon  with  the 
EsflMi  pbera ;  and  that  all  peers  of  Scotland  what- 
•wvar,  whether  elected  to  sit  in  pariiameot  or  not, 
imli  have  rank  and  preeedeoey  next  and  imme- 


dbitely  after  the  peeraoftho  like  orders  and  degree* 
in  Englaud  at  the  dme  of  the  Union,  and  before  all 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  like  ordersand  degrees, 
who  might  be  created  after  the  Union;  and  shonM 
be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  staoold  enjoy 
all  privileges  of  peers,  except  the  right  and  priv- 
ilege of  voting  in  the  House  of  Loids,  dec  S4.  That 
there  ahould  be  one  great  seal  for  the  United  King- 
dom for  sealing  of  writs  to  elect  and  sommoo  the  par- 
liament, for  sealing  all  treaties  with  foreign  priucet 
and  states,  and  all  public  acts,  iostrumeDta,  aad  or- 
ders of  state,  which  concerned  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  but  that  ScoUand  should  have  a  seal  of 
its  own,  to  be  made  use  of  in  all  things  relating  to 
[Hivate  rights  or  grants  within  that  kingdom;  that 
the  crown,  scepter,  and  sword  of  state,  the  recmrda 
of  parliament,  and  all  other  records,  rolla,  and  res- 
tore whatsoever,  ahould  continue  to  be  kept  as  they 
were  in  Scodand,  there  to  remain  in  all  dme  cmn- 
ing^  notwithstanding  the  vniou  of  the  kingdoms. 
And  then  follow,  with  more  brevity  than  might  be 
expected,  the  provisions  made  for  the  rival  cburchea 
of  the  two  oonntries.  It  was  deetared  that  her 
majesty,  wtdi  the  advice  and  consent  of  her  pariia- 
meot ratified,  approved,  aod  for  ever  confirmed  the 
fifUi  net  of  the  first  Scottish  parliament  of  William 
and  Mary,  entitled  "An  Act  ratifying  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  settling  Presbyterian  Church 
Ooveniment,"  with  all  other  acts  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament relating  thereto,  aod  the  chum  of  right  which 
the  Scots  set  forth  at  the  Kerolntion.  The  kirk 
was  to  enjoy  its  "  form  and  purity  of  worship  pres- 
ently in  use,"  its  presbyterian  goverumeat  and  dis- 
cipline, that  ia  to  say,  by  kirk  sesaioot,  presbyteries, 
provincial  synods,  and  general  uaemUiea;  and,  for 
the  greater  secnri^,  the  nniverutiei  and  colleges  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinbnr^ 
were  to  remain  as  they  were,  no  profoasora,  |Hin- 
cipals,  regents,  masters,  or  others  being  to  bear  of- 
fice in  any  of  diem  without  owning  and  acknowledg- 
ing tbe  civil  governmeot,  subscribing  the  confession 
of  foith,  and  conforming  to  tbe  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship. And  her  majesty  further  declared  that  no 
oaths  that  were  not  already  provided  by  Scottish 
parliaments,  or  that  were  against  their  conscience, 
should  be  exacted  from  any  of  the  ministers,  profes- 
sors, 6u:.  The  kirk  was  thus  to  remain  esacdy  aa 
it  was  in  Scotlaad,  bat  so  also  wis  the  church  of 
England  in  England,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
parlianneot  of  Eoglaod  might  provide  for  the  better 
security  of  their  church  in  their  own  country  as 
they  shoold  diink  eipedieot. 

A.B.  1707.  Tbe  EnglUb  'pnriiament,  wbieb  had 
anemUed  on  the  3d  cif  December,  waa  informed 
by  the  queen,  on  die  28tb  of  January,  that  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Union  had  been  adopted  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  Scotland,  with  aome  alterations  and  addi- 
tions and  that  the  treaty  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  shoold  be  laid  be- 
fore them.  "  It  being  agreed  by  this  treaty,"  con- 
tinued her  raajes^,  "that  Scotland  is  to  have  an 
equivalent  for  what  she  is  obliged  to  contribute 
toward  psyiag  the  debts  of  England,  I  must  rec- 
ommend to  you  that,  in  case  you  agree  to  tbe 
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treaty,  yon  will  take  care  to  proride  for  th«  pij- 
meot  of  the  aqairalent  to  Scothod  iccordiog^." ' 
Tb»  meDtion  of  mooey  to  tw  paid  back  to  ScMlaod 
clouded  the  ooanteoaDcea  of  many  of  the  English 
CominoDi;'and  when  Uie  treaty  came  onder  dia- 
CDSsioa  other  fioancial  reaBooa  were  laid  hold  of, 
and  joined  with  religious  iotoleraDca  and  with  old 
bat  iasaae  jealousieB,  to  obrtruct  or  defeat  the  igreat 
political  measure  of  that  age.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mons said  that  they  were  absolutely  against  an  in- 
corporating union,  because  it  wap  like  marrying  a 
woman  against,  her  consent — that  this  treaty  bad 
beet)  carried  in  Scotland  corruption  and  bribery, 
fraud  and  opea  rioleoce ;  and  that  the  Scottish  par- 
liament,  by  giving  up  their  Beparate  and  iodepend- 
ODt  constitution,  had  basely  betrayed  their  native 
country.  The  zealots  of  the  high-church  fiii^Q 
pointed  out  what  they  called  the  irracoocilable  con- 
tradictiona  id  the  Uoioo,  by  wbich,  aowng  other 
things,  the  queeo  was  obliged  by  oath  to  maiutaiD 
the  church  of  EDgUnd,  and  bouod  likewise  by  oath 
to  maiataiu  and  defend  .the  kirk  of  Scotland,  hi  one 
and  ^e  same  united  kingdom.  Tbey  represented 
that  the,  church  of  England  looked  upon  its  estab- 
lishment as  jure  divino,  and  the  Scots  pretended 
their  kirk  was  jure  divijto  too ;  that  two  nations 
that  clashed  in  so  essential  a  point  could  scarcely 
unite  ;  and  that,  at  the  least,  on  such  a  critical  point 
involving  the  religion  by  law  established,  the  convo- 
cation of  the  English  clergy  ought  to  be  consulted. 
The  Wbigs  and  the  low-church  party  replied  to 
this  that  they  could  not  consider  either  church  to 
be  jure  divino,  any  further  tbau  that  they  bad  been 
established  by  God's  permission;  and  that  they 
tbougtit  it  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
of  £ngUind  to  consult  an  iuferior  assembly,  like  the 
coDvocatioD,  which  had  no  share  whaterer  in  the 
legislature.  Beaten,  not  by  these  arguments,  but 
by  the  visible  and  vast  majority  against  them,  the 
Tories  and  high-church  men  left  the  House,  and 
scarcely  reappeared  till  all  the  articles  were  passed 
there.  Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  for  tbe  security  of  the 
church  of  England.  Lord  Haversham  made  a 
flaming  speech  on  the  occnsion.  her  majesty,  it  is 
said,  being  present.'  He  was  for  a  federal  union, 
and  notbiug  more;  he  heU  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, and,  if  possible,  improper,  to  unite  two  nations 

<  Anne  said,  farther,  "  Yon  have  now  mi  opportnnitjr  bafora  foa  of 
pntting  tb*  Iwt  hMid  lo  ■  bappf  uaioii  of  the  two  Uugdoau which,  1 
kope,.wiIl  ba  m  liMliv  bhwrit  *o  tlw  wMa  dlud ,-  a  gnit  MMitkn 
W  lia  waalib  ind  pixnr,  «ad  ■  Am  Mcvrfqr  t*  lb*  FiMMtaat  nltfioa. 
Hm  ad*aitlkge*  which  will  occni*  to  m  bII  fnin  a  aaiMi  an  ao  appft- 
rent  that  I  will  mM  bo  more,  bat  ihmt  I  ifaall  look  opoii  it  ai  a  paiticD* 
lar  h^i|Hika«i  if  tbii  great  wttifc,  which  hai  baan  to  oftaB  attampud 
withoot  auoesia.  can  ba  btoDi^t  to  perfaotton  ia  njr  rai|a." 

■  If  ifaia  waa  tha  caae,  do  doabl  tha  tkt-fmvorU*  waa  with  her,  and 
botb  bar  iiia)ett]r  and  tha  Docheaa  of  Marlborou|b  nnit  hava  baan  in- 
Mnaad  at  aoma  parta  of  Hatanham'i  apaach.  Hia  lurdahip  aaid,  "  that 
tbo  articlaa  of  thia  tfaaty  cane  to  their  Lard(ihi|ia  with  the  graalaat 
ouantrnaiica  of  aathorit;  ;  bol,  notwithatandinf  anthotily  niBht  be  tha 
alruDfeat  natita  to  iadina  tha  will,  it  waa  oartainlj  t)ia  waaktat  in 
the  world  to  eaaviaea  tha  oadarauadiDC.  Tbia  wm  u  ifawaat,  ia- 
daad,  mada  naa  of  ^  (ha  diweh  of  Haaa  tat  Ihalr  anpafatitiow  mw 
ahip,  whara  then  ama  Ian  An  Maiiaa  to  OM  Fatamaater ;  which  ba 
Ihoofht  joat  aa  raaaonable  aa  if  tea  tima  tha  applinttiom  sad  addnaa 
ahoold  ba  nwde  tQs  aha-farorila  aa  to  tha  pcnoa  of  fta  aoaanign ; 
arhkb  waa  ■  kind  of  atata  idulalij." 


which  bad  different  forms  vi  worship  and  diftrent 
cfanrch  goveromeots.  *•  A  anion,"  be  said,  •*  iwule 
up  of  snch  jarring  and  incongruons  materials,  wftnld 
reqaire  a  standing  .army  to  keep  it  from  liUling 
asunder.*'  He  observed  that  above  a  hundred  Scot- 
tish peers,  and  as  many  commoners,  that  had  sat 
in  the  Scottish  parliament,  would  be  excluded  from 
the  British  parliament,  and  so  have  no  seats  at  all. 
Although  these  gentlemen  bad  as  little  thought  of 
being  excluded  aa  the  En^ish  lords  did  of  being 
deprived  of  tbeir  hereditary  rights.  He  insisted 
that  the  English  bishops  ooukl  never  agree  to  that 
part  of  the  treaty  which  guarantied  the  Preaby- 
terian  church  of  Scotland — that  this  would-be  giv- 
ing op  all  they  had  been  contending  for  so  many 
years,  and  exptwitag  the  Anglican  church  to  shama 
and  ruin.  But  the  Commoot  made  aroendmenia, 
and  laughed  some  of  Ae  cknsM  of  Uie  bill  out  of 
doora;  and  all  that  could  be  carried  there  was  « 
very  short  and  simple  provision  for  maintaioiDg 
*•  faretxr*^  the  church  of  England,  its  doctrine  and 
government,  within  tbe  kingdoms  of  England  and 
hreiand ;  and  in  the  same  bill  it  was  declared  that 
the  act  and  the  articles  for  estaUishing  presbytery 
in  Scotland  were  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed. 
In  tbe  Lords,  several  protests  were  entered  against 
the  bill  for  ratifying  the  Union.  Tbe  lords  HaveF- 
sham,  Granville.  Stowetl,  North,  jRochester,  How- 
ard, Leigh,  and  Guilford,  all  protested  against  the 
low  rate  of  the  land-tax  charged  to  Scotkmd,  imhd- 
plMioing,  with  some  reason,  that  the  ^£46,000  was 
fixed  and  not  to  be  increased  in  time  to  come,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  trade 
and  resonrces  of  that  kingdom*  and)  consequentljr 
of  the  land,  that  were  likely  to  result  from  the 
Union.  Rochester,  North,  Guilford,  and  Leigh, 
protested  against  tbe  16ib  article,  which  provided 
the  equivalent  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Scotland,  dec; 
and  tiiose  four  lords,  with  the  Boke  of  Backing- 
ham,  protested  also  against  tbe  2Sd  article ;  reason- 
ing here  in  a  very  dilferent  way  from  Lord  Elaver- 
sfaam :  "  We  humbly  conceive,"  said  .  they,  that 
the  number  of  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  is  too 
great  'a  proportion  to  be  added  to  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land, who  veiy  rarely  consist  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred attending  lords  in  any  one  session;  hod  for 
that  reason  we  humbly  apprehend  such  a  number 
as  sixteen  may  hare  a  very  great  sway  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  this  House,  of  which  the  consequence 
can  not  be  foreseen.  In  the  second  place,  we  con- 
ceive the  lords  of  Scotland  who  are  to  sit  to  this 
House,  being  not  qualified  as  tbe  peers  of  England 
are,  most  suffer  a  diminution  of  dieir  dignity  to  nt 
here  on  so  different  a  foundation,  theh:  right  at  sit- 
ting here  depending  entirely  on  an  electioa;  and 
tbat  from  time  to  lime,  during  the  continuance  of 
one  parliament  only  :  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
of  opinion,  thst  the  peers  of  England,  who  sit  here 
by  creation  from  the  crown,  and  have  a  right  of  so 
doing  in  themselves  or  tbeir  heirs  forever,  may  find 
it  ao  alteration  in  tbeir  constitution  to  have  lords 
added  to  their  number,  to  sit  and  vote  without  the 
same  right  to  their  seats  as  the  peers  of  England 
have."   Lord  North  proposed  a  rider,  dechiring 
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that  Dothing  in  the  ntifieatioD  of  the  UnioD  shonld 
be  coDftrued  to  extend  to  hd  npprobatioa  or  ac- 
koowledgtaeat  of  the  trnlh  of  the  Presbyteriao  way 
•f  wofBbip,  or  allowing  the  religion  of  the  church 
•f  Scotia od  to  be,  what  they  styled  it,  the  true 
ProtMtaiit  religion.  Thia  w«b  Bapported  by  Not- 
cia^hun,  Backioghiim.  and  seventeen  other  lords ;  but 
»iiinn  these  there  waaa  majority  of  fifty-fire.  When 
Ue  biU  ratifying  the  Union  was  passed  in  the  Up- 
per Hoose,  Nottiogham  and  seveo  other  peers  en- 
tered loother  protest,  without  assigning  any  reason ; 
ud  ibe  Duke  of  Bnckiagbnm  and  fire  lords  pro- 
teuvd  beeauBe,  as  they  stated,  they  considered  that 
the  eicelleot  constttDtioQ  of  England  would  be  en- 
dtDgered  by  the  altentions  made  by  this  Union, 
«Nn«  of  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show 
tbrir  iocoarenience  and  danger  so  obvioosly,  that 
clwy  thoagfat  it  proper  and  decent  to  avoid  entering 
Isrther  iato  the  particulars.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
wben  Aone  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill,  she 
npresMd  b«r  satisfHction  in  the  warmest  terms. 
She  aid,  "  I  consider  this  Union  as  a  matter  of 
tb«  frratest  importance  to  the  wealth,  strength, 
ud  afety  of  the  whole  island,  and,  at  the  same 
>imf>.  u  a  work  of  so  mnch  diffiealty  and  nicety 
IB  lU  own  nature,  that  till  now'all  attempts  which 
bare  been  made  toward  it,  in  the  course  of  above  a 
iHtadred  years,  have  proved  ioeffectual ;  and,  there- 
(urr.  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  wilt  be  remembered  and 
»poke  of  hereafter,  to  the  honor  of  those  who  have 
l>Ma  inatrnmental  in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy 
coMhitiMi.  I  desire  and  expect  from  all  subjects 
if  both  nalioos  that  from  henceforth  they  act  with 
a"  respect  aod  kindness  to  one  another ;  that  so  it 
my  appear  to  all  the  world,  they  have  hearts  dis- 
posed to  become  one  people.  This  will  be  a  great 
pWssre  to  me,  and  will  make  as  all  quickly  sensi- 
ble of  the  good  effects  of  this  Union."  After  con- 
critahtiag  them  oo  *•  the  security  of  religion  by  so 
Trm  ao  eaCablishmeot  of  the  Protestant  snccessioD 


Tn  Ckiom  or  EnaLAwo  ahb  Scotland. 

throoghont  Great  Britain,"  she  reminded  the  Com- 
mons that  they  ought  to  make  effectual  provision 
fur  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  to  Scotland  with- 
in the  time  appointed;  and  she  then  finished  the 
speech  with  praiaing  their  past  zeal  and  activity. 
On  the  llth  of  March  both  Houses  waited  on  her 
niajeaty.with  an  address,  congratulating  her  npon 
the  conclusion  of  •>  a  work  thnt,  after  so  many  fruit- 
less endeavors,  seemed  designed  by  Providence  to 
add  new  luster  to  the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign.'* 
Before  the  great  subject  of  the  Union  came  under 
discDBsioo  this  parliament  had  been  engaged  upon 
the  foreign  wars  and  other  matter.  In  the  opening 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  most  was  made  of  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  and  of  the  glorroos  successes 
with  which  our  arms  had  been  blessed;  nod  an  as- 
surance was  held  oat  thnt  it  would  no  longer  be  in 
the  power  of  one  prince  at  his  pleasure  to  disturb 
the  repose  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
But  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  oo,  or  of  the  great  eacrifices  Louis 
had  offered  to  make  to  obtain  I  ■  peace.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  queen  spoke  of  prolonging  the  war  with 
an  increase  of  vigor,  which  implied  an  increase  of 
expense,  and  of  other  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, lo  fact,  both  the  queen,  or  those  who  direct- 
ed her,  and  the  parliament,  now  fancied  that  France 
herself  might  be  conquered,  if  not  parceled  out 
among  the  allies;  while  Louis  still  insisted  on  the 
preservation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  though  mu- 
tilated, to  his  grandson  Philip.'    The  House  of 

1  Lonii  offered  for  binuelf  and  hi*  gnndMU  to  tnnifer  to  ths  Arch- 
duke (King  Charleil  part  of  the  JominioDi  which  compOMd  the  Span- 
i(h  wmiTch;  ;  to  relinquiih  Naplei,  Sicilf,  th«  MilaneM,  the  Pmt- 
dii  or  Tantnj,  and  tb«  email  ialand  in  that  eea  batoDfing  to  Spatn,  to 
the  archduhe,  to  be  rorerer  nnited  to  the  Hooae  oT  Aueiria  ;  and  to  gin 
the  United  Province!  a  itruog  barrier,  a  line  of  fortiBoation  which 
■IhmU  eonr  them  Trom  fotara  atlacki.  The  njectioD  of  theee  tenni 
hai  genetmlly  been  impnred  to  the  amtrfttoa  and  avarice  the  Dnka 
of  Marlboronfh,  to  whom  war  i*a«,  in  both  aeura,  m  nneh  mora  ptot- 
itmble  thaa  peaoa.  Tat  1^  apita  of  the  paKtioa  aNnaiad  by  Lord  Bo- 
lingbnka,  that  thii  waa  tka  lim  lo  treat,  and  that  the  tanu  offered 
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LoT^f,  )B  their  address.  cfHtgratulntad.her  pHrjeBf|<p 
on  tko  .evepts.of  tbU/^wpir^erfal  year"  efpeciHiljl 
^«t>  vFeriTiKiipor^ble,  T^ctory  gHtoed  nt  RAmUi^a* 
nndet  >heri  Yfise.  a^ft  v#^HBt  g^aerjf^.tha  Dakc  of; 
MarHpffrcngV*  Mprew^  tiieir  ;9ntipfa4ti9o  on  tbe 
de<^i^ia9..the.Tiainiat»rB,of -hor  joeMjesty,  ttpd  .the 
StatM-''34>n^ra!  Iia4  inad9-.tQ„))i<i,  ^lioisten  «i'<,the 
ra^  of  :ih9,,|ilUa9i.  tbfit  hb  twgotiatipOA,  for  ppua 
shpiild.b«.#ati«vetl  npoa.luit.w,fioajiipqtioiit.w>A]iiU 
the:i««fiil»er«,.uC.ihe.«grand.}|KlUfiqfle4.  tHWtiqg  Uh4 
thi||,««HvHe  >nfwJd  Mnvii^.  Mie  rqst  of,  tho  alf^i 
wi4i  a  Boblft-MaMUtioBjaf  acMt>g  With  lh«  like  t^ori 
9aditb«y,^ppke  agaiQ.pfiBecnriq^-ith^  ifholfl  OWa- 
aroj;^  oC  Spniq  to;  King v^bitfl«4i  tho  oqly,  eoofli* 
lion  aod'groividofRpwf^.WAth^cfHi.ee.  ^ior.wena 
the  CommooB,  who  preaeptod  tbeir  addn^.th^  )if*if 
afhWh  a  whip  tesf^  <iK<irlLke  ^haff  ^tbeir  Lordshipfli 
Both'  j^uaes  paBs«d.avo|r,e.0f  .thavltK  to.  the  CHil^ 
of  Mar)bDt:9ught'|Who  had  ^etMr:ned.  from;., the  coor 
tioeQtsfew  v^pkB  be^iAPO.  aod  .whQ,4Hi  llw  6th ,of 
DbmipIw.  rf!cwiv0(),tk9i4Qmpliin«<Hta  of  the  Lorda* 
delivered  by  the  lord  keepor-  Tbia  wm.  o^ly  a 
prelnde  to  more  important  thioga.  ;  O^-tbte.-l^ 
th«lri  Jfopdahips  ypted  in  |id4nw-.beKSii>g.,diiti  her 
iniOe«V  |VQaid'4)!vr«if  thvfli.to  bring  in  «  UUf'MiMih- 
tlpiendiCoateue.libe-  tiiiaBia«4-J^oraiof  ^e  Duiw 
of  Aftrlbftreiigh  )»,hW  po«t«irNy«  whether  male, or 
foRiaia*t.  [ftUrlhprevgb.  hod  l«Ht^>ia;onl};;BQn«.fbe 
Marqpiao^J^Jandfqrdf}  -  Her  i»4jeBty  gntf.iou»ly.#e^ 
pH9d:th«t,Bhe  'W(wl4.hav9  thf  (JvJte'a  titim  aadhM^ 
gM  fleauiretd  tp  h»'Q)4eat  4ai^t«Pt  and  tjp9i:  heirs 
male  of.her  body;.ai>d  then  to,«ll  hiaiother  daufh-' 
teRp  puQceBBiTe^  aecording  tO;  the ,  piietity,  of  .their 
birithi  aod  the  heira  ttiHle>«£  theirTeapectiva,  bodies: 
avd^ihat  «hfr  thpught,ift  propw  that  the,  Jioeon.end 
itMRor.of '.Wioodalocki^iul  tbe  HotiB^.of  Uteohftiiw 
ahouU  alw«ya<go  aloim  mth  ihe.  ftitlea*  A  bill  wna 
lKVHtght.ia-RCcordi(ig|y;  aod  ao  saofih-  diapaHoh  w«b 
D«9d.-til|iwt  io-four  dajr«<it  was  paeaMl  tiiroi^ihj.both 
HoHaiNi'aBd.jeGei^edi  tbo.  r«y«l  RBB«nt.'!)  iNo»  did 
tjhe  bounty  «f  the  qqeeq  and  pHrJi«m<iHt.4»tbe  po»- 
Mriliy  oCiJtf^dborov^th  *ndfhejrei>lbr.a  pemiofi-ef 
csCMKW  a-yesrt  which.  AonQ  ■had.  f^nipted  ^e  doite 
dwing  Iter  life  out-Qf  Fbe  .poat>QifiQa,  waa  . settled 
vpon  binti  bia  widov*  Aod  deacwodi^tai.by  .acb^uf 

parliament.  .   ,'i .  , 

>Ve  have:  now  related  Uie  pi-uici|»Rl  paoCeediqsa 
of  this-aeasiont  whicb'laat^  frwniihe>dd'Of  Duoeiti- 
ber,  1706,  to  the.34th' of  Apri4,a70r» -and  iwbioh 
waa  the  laat  sittingof -a  bp  para  to  Kngliah'pnrlietnont, 
ihe.neKt'beiBg'theiparliHaifentLof  •tireat'Bpitam,  and 
ipclndiAg>the -Scottish  .m«inbar«.>.tBiit  duriog-tbie 
aaaaioD,  and  before  ite.  comaAenoetnAa^  tbareabioec 
ha4  bean  parliaily  rvmoMod.  «iid  taodarod  .allll 

«BM'ftiiriBd«BtKmad  fota  pMdH,  M-ffiayiMtt  i^fMUir  LoaltiiMi 
wuc«r«  ia  hii  otertntea,  w  wbathnr  Iti*  nai*  .object. ip  nakiiij,tNln 
fa>  not  t«  iU*)d«  lh«  couMvP'T  *»d  deitroj  lU  itifiigth  The  offer 
lotUftabMaf  AaitrikwWnUimntmpciiiKl  bathrfotaLoiftvUltfral' 
thoaaimuiotlu  aiUM  n  'tpamnl,  b«  bad.  atMaiiHad  lo  Htlaov'tto 
JJuich  irUi  Q.  *ej>«rata  maty;  and  he  ciintinued  Ihi*  ottcm^.c^en' 
vihile  he  wu  i^Ggntialin^  niLb  the  coDfetlernry. 

t  II  was  praHnted  to'hpr  majeitjr,  tufellirr  witli  Ihn  TaD^-tai  and 
■nh-lmi  bill*.  In  pmeattar  thtoe  MA*.  (He  5]Mtteri>rtha  ConnoBa 
Mid  tn  b«r  mjHlh  "  that,  ■•■&)•  ftkem  had  obtained  the  *ictiiry  of ' 
KauiliM  itt(Ma  tb*  areiiea  wr*  wppwf.it  to  b«  ip  |he  4nM.  mt  the ' 
CowuoBi  bad  innled  iham  lappliM  to  her  mteaty  btfitn  hnr  «ne- 
MiM  (MuU  havw  tha  pnrlinmant  aiuios.^ 


more  a  Whig  cabioet.    Somewhat  agaioat  tba  io- 
ciioatiQn  <»f  &](iirlbpr«i4gh,  himsetf.  who.  disliked  or 
feiaped.  h(4  own  )aonnin-biW,.'and'  mri^ly  f^inBt  tha 
ipchriRMpOi  of^  the  q#ef  D,,the,  jEacL  of  Sundprlaad, 
.the«j»u]ibntul  of  Iddy  Affpe  C^hurchill,  waa  admitted 
into  the  ^t^rnmettt  I)B  oiw  of  Abe  aecretariea  of 
^Hte«,ia  li^n  «f  Shr:  Cbar)ea,HedgiPB;  and  this,  in 
apile  of  tb»  ^aryi^  ietaigtiaa  and  ekiUful,  roanc^iven 
of  UrtiSeiCFBtary  Harleyi  ^ho  was.  new  the.  oaly 
Tory.  otf.aDy.  note  aoAsred.to  retain  pffioe.   It  waa 
vrith.axtreme  4jflAealty4hat  the  Diwheea  of.  Marl- 
borough .ia4oiQed  .Aaoa.iti0i  cposfiDt  to  employ  tier 
phittfap^flking.  and  'aJiBiM|;,,rCQ>ut>lican  aiw-in-law; 
«od  i)t«|v>ear8,th«thpr;gi!Bice  w<oiUd  bavp -failed,  but 
%  a  fear  eot^ictait^  by  (ha  qnean  that  the  Whi^ 
foigh^  pot  oj^y  fajl  U(poo,;Har}ey,  but  torn  their  mn- 
jwity  f£ai«at:  meaaurea 'Wbfldh  ahe  had  muafa  at 
haart.  .After  Hedges  W9».diarni0Bed  a  .few  orber 
Qbax^eq.warft  made.  ^  £ir  JAmea  Moptagab,  brother 
of  Lord  Halifax,  waa  tapppiotad  aolicitor-geaeml: 
ap4  tht  thvpo  ToryiPpvimiaalpnera  of  the  Board  of 
Tpade-rHunom  vbon  waa  Matthew  Prior  tbe  poet 
-r^Mpi  nipoviad-to  mke  jrepqi  A»r.ihre«^' Whip: 
$iriOepvge.  Rofikft  and  tbp  two  pr  three  Toriea  that 
afuJl  held  ttNit«  In  Jhe  rprky  .owpail,  Ihepgh  thf^"  aal- 
ixm  amMani^,ib«d.tbeiv.ttflmpia  ema«l-MM»di  nuv 
Ilarley.waa  l«ft/ab«ptnt«)iyi,pJevPi  awamptly  with- 
qahaupiiDrtftnd.withpiit'^tfi^.'H  -Thetmff^in.wbiah 
tb«  adroit  cpurticHr  reot  .^hPiicQiPpaiEt  wet  of  tlii* 
AVhig.gDjrwranHptiwM  bn  nt)u(M  loihM-oafter.;  Jmt 
tuideavviibe'tbe  -laaoQBtiffpira-at.^Ui  bmgAh  «rouU  .oc- 
cupy Uwdrieds  p£  pngea.  andi  pr;aa«0Cja|iitiable  awl 
diaguB^n^pioUite  oficourta.Md.ief  ta«an  uattor^*- 
9r  of  that  'fractioR<of  faumatt  itaUUn  whMiin-siadi- 
fiod  or  made.ap.byia  cowtly  lifp<i  tn 
■  Confident  tn  the  enpiwrtiofi^thiajiWh^  csbinaa. 
wjuefa  i»«H  ppobnbUity  HiP«Vdm»TenhMmiiaai«il-fli(- 
tatenee  but  fhritbe-iWeAdej^hiBftieneer-whitihi  han 
wife  ihad'tfaeF.  tJbia  •qppeo.  ^ei  latiH  ifehtiioiE  fthe'anda- 
pandPdit'asd<not<veigriaolwble4«H|M(Af>'hia«M^- 
Jaw  Snndei^andi.  MMfhorougfawitiDiLOrictMo  Filanden. 
aod  hiding  t9okpdrlp-thpiftrmy^.tib«8teDsdic*.fniy  bia 
reapeeta.  tOiilihe>t"BiiateptBt|t  emartaBlM'S  in-Haiw- 
ver,  whoap  H4*«Mt  M-tk»  AnmeaifiiGBdikt  Briian 
waaitnade.enner  tfalaa-«Tep  by'tte  XTiimBK  tA*  tbin 
nMmeat'  theicontpimingj'Gheffles  KjlL'of'iSwedpo. 
whQ-ht'hia<boy>ibedi.'bpd:baeo;.'fiBv«kl:fMaei-ruiD  tn 
our  ;latQ  King  W4Hi*iaf.lK'aaieQ(!«ra)*ed^Rt^.<Alb  Ran- 
atadtii  on^'  *  ifaW);  aaarchea  »ifioin=  Ae  iBaMMr«rixN 

.  '  I   ■  1,1    1  '  1         II'  '        '■    :■        ■•!  ■ 

'  The  character  iifRiihrrt  IlarlcjU  ihii"  hit  olfhy  MbcV.t.    ".If'  • 
a  f^nfVtlian  erf  »  Rriod  ftnUtjUi  llvteftnthllM,  w1i<4*bati'(&kpnA  gr.ti 
mtlwepiimtb  itntenotit  tbe  fwaaiKiaayftf  Atticbwawy  ih«iaK>''>  - 
I)«Y4aj|(^1«/of  ttnIUW<>U*ti^^K^>W>f>lfiWl>»Mivt^  *f«*itn,mU 
itie  Huaniof  ComniuaB,  Ae  optnly  votrAagmMt  tkt primcialft  hr  IH 

rtt  wrM  *» 

atjaklff^  tU  AKnlne;-iMd4Ming1ltMBi*'Mt[HiWMe  Mda 

y»iHisi,^/«,(9K)nS,Willifpi,preI  1^  nda^p  ulTafK^fill  that  pa«||f 
uient  wat  rolled  whirh  iiiipea.  hed  Ihe.  PHrlition.  ta  wbirtt  he  m 

mn  nnd^r- 

.nateMott  thftoamtaiwitt-nAaliK'iMria  tto-ad«map.  nr'N* 
p^AJTriDnr^ilfn  b^tef.«Ij^A«  (i^Vif  of,  tif  Brnft^  .  ft»  ia  akiliod  m 
Diuet  thiD{;s,  and  verj  e1»qiient ;  wai  LreJ  a  PtnihjlehaQ.  ytt  jotf 
liilM  tkt  Skimk-forf^  tn  ■  ht*y  Mng  ;  and  they  ^  aotbinc  Wiiboiit 
Un.  "til*  iMuUrwaktLt  pwd  ilBUMMHar  or  nuet  it  tb*  rMt :  b«  ii 
ft  vary  iu«fi4  nan,  an^  tM{.tbirt  nmmt  ii  with  the  ■uoMtr.  Jlr 
oevor  .faili  to  have  a  cWrgyman  of  m(A  tori  U  hia  labl*  on  Saiida,i  . 
hi*  fnmilj  ifo  itenenillj  tn  xhti  mcctirtf.  B*  ft  nf  )M  ntatBTt,  aw 
•IvMlBrt  tnined  of  Amj." 
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CNft-  The  -  extnorditMiry  aebievciDenta  of  the 
Swedish-  he^  who,  -vrfth  a  MmtXl  armj,  had  de- 
fMfi  the  Cmr  Peter,  detbroiiMl  Afigustaa,  k'nrg 
of  Ptkod,  lod  mfe  up  King  StanisloiiB  ia  bis  place, 
M  fijf  MOM  time  fixad"tfae  atteatioa  of  Europe. 
He  was  row  layiap 'Saxony,  tbe  berediuiy  domia- 
i»D  of  the  ai«eti*e  King  of  Poland  be  had  dethroo- 
9i,  oader  eoMribalioD  i  Had  lha  ennperor  himaetf 
mMMlfaig  iaawaof  hkarmat  umI  In  ftn  utter  in- 
ea|Mdrf  of  undMracnhdtag  haw  to  treat  with  so  eo- 
nUrio  aawstvign.    Looia  XIV.  aaw  more  dearly 
ibe  «M  that  might  be  mMde  *f  the  Swede*  Hod  be 
wnt  to  Bolidt  AS  dHanee'wHh  him.   Thia  'deaifrn 
wupsDotiated  by  tfaeaHWB;<aikl  Marlborosgh  now 
«Mt  frotn  Hanever  to  the  cwmp  in  Saxony  to  de- 
fou  it.   It  is  said  that  Chnrle*  bad  a  great  aaxiety 
to  Ke  the  renowned  Englisb  general,  and  that  be  bad 
nfaaed  to  treat  with  aayothw  peraonafre.  Tbey 
iBOlon  the  38th  of  ApriK    As  Charles  could  not  or 
wMid  Dotapeak  FVeoch,  and  as  Matlborough  knew 
ao  Swedish,  tiie  con*«rBat><^  .Was  carried  on  by 
etcaasof  ietarpretera.    On  the  part  «f  M-arlbonnigb 
it  was  aeAcientty -oeH^limentary  and  fatgb-flowa. 
>I  pnaeot  le^your'trnjeuy,'''  said  be,'<'a  >ntFer, 
sat  fnm  the-  ehniwaiy,  6at  from  rtie  heart  of  the 
fMee,  my  uitmeae^and  wvMbd  wfkh  berewa  hand. 
RadnptherMi  pr«*enl»d  it,  abe  wbnid -bare cross- 
sd  the  •«»  «»  eee  af  pvinc*  admh^d  hy  tfa*  whole 
aoirww^  I'e«R  lii-»U»'tiarti(»ilBr  mora  bappy  than 
the  qfBOt  and- 1  #Mi  I  coelil  ni*e  tome  eMU|>nignB 
aadar  ao  great  t,  general  ae  your  majesiy,  that  I 
m^t  learji  what  Z  yst  want  to  ItooW  in  the  art  of 
wir."   Cbarlaa  told  bkm  thacthe  queeo?s  letter  and 
ha  persoB  were  bo«h  very  aceeptttbte  to  bim;  that 
be  had  a  great  regard,  for  her  .Brflaanic  majesty 
tad  for  the  inceaeat  of  the  grand  aMiande ;  that  be 
hod  'jmt  cuam  t>  eeme  iote  ^xooy  with'  bfe  troops, 
aadlbat  it  ma  iiia<degigil  Ce  depart  tben«e  as  soon 
M  be  eteaaisd  Uie  Mtisfiiotioo  he  dMnnndedi  bui-not 
m&mr.  "tHnnrawer,"  Mid- hp,  li>  ao«ehMton«  «•! 
ibdl  dfr  BMUmg  lAwt  <«&  tettd  tb  4he  prejudice  of 
ibe  eamnao:  eaeee.     the  FrMMtani  religiOD,  ef 
wiM)  i  ihaH  4ilwaifs  glory  te  be  a  cealons  proteo- 
im."  "nM-kiag-aDd  tbe>duke  dhiad  together,  and 
mm  afterward  closqted  u^ather  for-aome  hoars, 
hwing'eieh  bSk  tnterp'ret^piiriiti  bim^  ■  According 
la  IIaTtteretigli,  C^iarlaa  antroved  of  the  oonduat  of 
the  allfaa,  caoeored'the  domkitteri'ng  spirit  of  the 
Fmnh.  and  eaid  (this  was  the  principle  jnainUtioed 
Marlbqrongh  and  liia  Wbig  friends,  who  hnd  ro- 
)ected  the  overture^  fqr,  peiLco)  f.1iat  t^'raoce,  al- 
dmigb  hanabled,  waa  not  yet  broaght  bw  eouugh' 
lo  fiiTeo  to  roesonnl^o  fcrmd ;  an^  tbnt  tbori^,  cbuld 
^  Da  lasting,  security  to  Europe,  till  ^abe.  w'rta  re- 
iotfd      the  eecxlitioil  ske  wnsi 'in  at  'the  peace, 
"f  Weafpibalbi.   Ot^  t^e  whole  the  Rhsumniiea  of 
''harles  were  ^^tisfactovyi  ftodi. what. w^s. more, 
bis  rititer  'aaw,  or  aacertaiAed  by  Jeaa  direot  ineaos, 
that  the  Swede, wits  thinking  mbre^tif  fturtftia  pnd  nf 
bu  rilral  I'.eter,  ^fvip  ot.mnx  iS^i^gJtUfititifi'vi^iMe 
had  ae  deeigo  npoo  that  pMPt'  ef  Europe  where  the 
alhrs  were  engag^-  ,  T^e  Swedibh  co\iitli^,  who 
Allowflid  llieir  hiog.  wbo  epeat  all  his  money  pn  his 
umy,  and  who  bad  a  great  ceotempt  for  all  Insnry 


and  finery,  were'miaeMHy  poor.  '  To  Bvenre  da  in- 
floeoce  among  them,  gtxfd  round  EogKsb 'pensnaa 
were  offered  to  Cooot  Piper,  Gbarlelr*a  chief  fiiTor- 
ite,  to  Hermetion,  and  Ciederholm.  It  ia  said  that 
Marlborongb,'  in  this,  followed  the  ad<^e  ef*  the 
Slectbr  of'  Hanover;  but  tbia  was  precisely  the 
kind  ef  case  where  the  hero  of  Blenheim 'woirid  re- 
quire the  advice  of  ne  om — his  owe-'mMHil  dtape^ 
■Woe  and  large  experienee  would  be-mre  to  ang- 
gest  dm  eourae-fae'teok.  Ife4s  eaid- thtt  'PIpeV  bad 
some  acrnpiea,  and  that  thaae  were«n1y«rereotne 
by  hto  vrife,  after  she-had-listehed  to'the  persbaslre 
reiee  ef  Mtarfboroagh.  It  appears  pretty  eertain, 
however,  that  the  three  Swedes  accepted  tlfe-pen- 
sitm  and  took  a  year's  advHnee  jn  ready  tneneyi  h 
was  probably  owing'  to'-theae  .litde  oircumHitoees 
chat  Charles,  wbo  would  permit  bo  foreign  minister 
Ctf  -aMeBd  bim  m  the  field,  permitted  Mr.  Jeffef^ 
an  EngKsb  diplomatist,  to  accompany  his  army  ia 
the  character  of  a  volnnteert  Tbi*  leflerys.  of 
course,  kept  trpaeommutticatiDa  with  Matlboroifgh, 
informing  him  of  every  thing' that'  p«ned-in  «bfc 

Swedish  camp.  '   

On  leaving  Cbaries  Xll-i  the  Eoglii^  general  ptth 
eeeded  te  viait  the  King^ef  PnwsMv  who,  at  pftrtiagi 
fmttd  OB  him  a  diaiqend  ring  nriaed  at  niGlOO.- '  "He 
then  cam*  back  Ihroogh  Hanover  to  the-  Hitgaei 
where  his  diplomilcy  wae  moehiftpplauded  by^the 
Sta^Ganeral,  'wh*  bad  net- been  •  witbont -tbeir 
feavs  ef  a  risitatieu  from  tbi*  «ew  Lice  eF'tlM 
North,  as  tfae  ally  of  King  Lonis.  Martborongh^a 
diplomacy-  indeed  was  tilis  year  .Innch  eiOre'  re- 
markable than  bis  military  operatioiis/  The  'Doke 
of  Veadorae,  acting  on  the  defenptive,  marolted  and 
eonnter- marched  in  the  NeiberbiDdat  through«'Va- 
rie^  of  causes  the  allies  were  never  sUe  4o  atHelt 
him  ;  and  the  campnigii  closed  withent  a  elogte-bnU 
tte.  -'But  blood  enough  was -abed  in  other -quartere. 
By  a  ainioge  and  selfish  treaty  the  empever  bad 
eonseoted  to  the  ondisturbed  retreat  of  a  conridep- 
able  Freacb  army  abut  up  in  die  MHaoesei  and 
these  veteraa  troops  the  Freweb  king  had  aent  te 
FeinfoPKo  hta  grandson  in  Spain.  On  our  aide  Tittle 
wae  done  to  strengthen  Charles^  whoae  ehanae  was 
now  becoming  every  day  leas  and  leea  of  nodding 
upon  the  Spauisb  throne.*  According  to  an  orgaa 
of  tfae  Tories,  it  was  no  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  our  forces  in  Spain  were  not  property  rein- 
foreed  It  was  not  the  intention  of  some  miois- 
ters  that  they  should  ;  for  this  would  infallibly  have 
brouglit  a  revolution  io  Spain,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war;,  whereas  thay  bad  than  projected  Iheconquest 
of  Pffaoea^  and,  bad  Spain  been'  reduced,  the  |nr- 
liament  couM  never  have  been  prevailed  on  to  con- 
tieue  the.  war  afterward  .upon  tbeae  rmnaotic  views. 
The  Spanish  war  therefore  WfOi  neglected,  'tis  pre- 
si^me^  as  incompatible  witb.the  designs  of  the  lead- 
ing men  ia>the  adnuniatrattoiH'"  At  the  lame  time 

1  "6arf&,  tiM  bMtuBtgnd  Jagrenloas  wild  bu  I  nar  kMW.  mgh' 
_Im  in  the  ri^ht  wli^n  he  Nud,  in  *ome  oTIim  poaou  at  tbst  liiM, 

-"       '  Ad  AattrtM  priae*  tloM  • 
■  -Ufit  tonod  uponi  Spaniih  thtim«,'"-~£«liafirwl:r. 

■  "I  wfly  btlMM.  on«  gmtlTHM  KiofChBriM  MfUctMl  m  lunf. 
Io  (o  to  Hadrid  wu,  in  npactatiM  of  m,-«iTin(  (Dcnns  from  Bn|lB»<?  , 
thu  mighi  ba*a  wMmA  hia  t»  nainum  hiMNlf  in  lhal  eifilal,  bu 
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ChwiM'iiBd  -fats  iuutriaiF:  :gMeTd■^  and  -nidiilBm 
QOBtiDnad  toidiBagrtea  withutbe  Eoglbh  woimnudi' 
wra^  and  th»ifiBgluh  ''lo'diffiu'.aiid  i|uarvril  ndtb  tfav 
Paiti^eafe.-  Juord:P«teri)oroiigli,sfter*hiCiDg-Itady 
Old  fiy^mg  ovec  more  tbtn  half  of  Earopv,  wHh 
gmr-pnifit  lo  bia.owD  googmpfaicBt  knowladge^  but 
witkoafr  nDji  greRt:uicaes8'aa-a'laB»-Dega«tBtor,  liitd 
rMuraed  tlo<Spaib,  thv  Boeoe  of  his  ahort  but  roost 
brilliant  fkny.-to  ■erre  m  '  a  *o)iuite*r.  :  Bat,  as  he 
coiddi'bo  bogflr  voraanrnd,  liA^  took  a  pieasnra  io 
ftiwKHiuythoge'.wbo  did;  in  uttering  witticisiiu  nt 
dwexpwiee  of-tbe  AaBCriiui  claimaDC,  and  in  say- 
Uq^-tbat  ID6II  were  great  fooU'to  fight  ftO-  two  anch 
bLDokbaadB-as  Ctanrlea  and  Piiili^.  it  had  been  p»* 
■drad  IB  die  freoeding  vrintsrtbat  die  aUieaahoaltl 
DnitoiaU  theip-forcea*  aad  •wrch-agrfn  to  Madrid 

mqr  of  ArtagoDr  bot  Obariea  mu  datorrad  by 
tha-iotettigeneA  of  the  great  mrfarGBiiwiitaiUait  had 
jeiaedor  ««t« fee jMaPhilipiaadtaBmncbad away 
with  aome  deWebiiieata  iato  Gahdonliij  ja-tfider  to 
dafiiod  dat  proviiwe, 'which  ssemed  realfy-and 
eteadilDr  attlicbed  (b  bta  ainee,  RgHmst  ao  attnck 
which  the  Frenofa  'tbreateaed  fronn  the  ^e  >of 
RomarltoD.  '  Hb  prdpoaed  that  Lord  Qalwajr,  with 
tibte'E>agliflh-«aid  Datoh  troopa,  sad  theMarquiflBas 
Minna,  wqih  the  fWugnelOt 'shoald  dispoae  their 
farces  so  at  ttr  cbvar  the  frontiers  of  ArragoD'aad 
Valenoia,  rraOflakiiligimi  the- defeosNe>  till  aopphes 
riiiiuU'Bi^e<  finMn-fiagJand^  or  fron  Itntyi  where 
tlie:!mir  warai!  an  «adi  But  Galwayaod  Daa  Mi* 
•aa  would  BdtfolItfw  thiB'irian-i^rbBfiathay  oould 
not  with  aafoiy  tOftHemaiilfas  adopt-iti  th^'wers 
badly  stt|ipnadiD-ail  eespaeti ;  ■and  they  were  Cmnpt' 
adv'by  Idle  aa^  pMyfof  wme  of  tfao  enonty'i  mag* 
nioaa,  to  niarcl»'to^thO'firDirtieTfl'of  Caatilo.  Then 
dney'turhed  and  laid  siege  toitbe  town  of- ViUena, 
in  Valeoeia.  'Before  theyaiadea  Woaeh  they  were- 
WBrtwdof  tbe  appronch,  by  foreod  marohea,  of  the 
Dakd'of  Berwick^  who  still  commBBdod  'for'Pbitifi, 
wfan,  Ske'  his- contpaAiter  Gh'arles,  bad'uo  tbste  for 
pkobed  bntttes.  Galway  ond  Baa  Minas  raised  the 
ainge  of  ^iUtniMi  nod  hotdty  ndvaaced  to  meet  Ber- 
widci  They  tneCoD  tiie  phiia  of  Ahnaoafc  on  Enster 
Mondity.  the  .&4th  of  April  (ir^s.)v  and  'ooe  -of  thb 
lurdast  -fonght-  battles  of  dds  war  was  the'  eonae^ 
qaeaaa.  *  Tba  Ea'gliahv  Dutch,  and  PoitUgiiedej 
coannawded  Vf  -Oaliniyaad  Daa  Mina*^  Ware  ftr 
iiiforiot>-iD.  Dunibcir  to  the  Franah  BDd  SpaniRfda; 
At^  wore  deftcimd  in'  carAlry*  and  what  they  bad 
Was  not  goodq  but-die  English  ami  Datefa  infiuitry 
kept  the  bnttie' undeoidi)d  for  six  sanguioary  fabors. 
Aiicarding'to  Berwifclc'sown  acGount^'his horse  were 
repsatMMyrepalBed  by  those  steady  coKimoa'of  foot 
—^charge  after' charge  was  iaeFflfectaal,r.8Tid,-eVen 
wheskthe  FraRh'nnd  SpanbirdB  seemed  vktoliions 
OB  -faoth  -wiags,  .their 'center  wfia  cut  thrvagh  and 
bralten, 'and '  the  wiaio  tiody  of  their  infantry  com'- 
plotely  beaUn.  -But  n  the  end  rictory  reBuiinAd 
Widi  Berwidc'aalway  and  Das  Minas  were  both 
wottdded,  fiOOO  dicir  men  wtfre  killed ;  and,  ia 
tba  MOna  of  ifaat  and  the  fbllawing  day,  nearly  aU 

WtthoDt  which  ha  oaold  boI  but  i}qirafa*nd  b«  ibmiM  be  driTcn  trm 
thnea  ■gftitt  with  IA9fi%m,')ty  tba  fMt  airorii  tlw  Franch  kiar 
■tfiOtingM  impjWrtWitMl,  KinfPhi'iD," 


th»  raat  ofi'tkeiv  >Kttlr  armyj'to  eseapv  starnltisni 
sarravdavMh'  Vhei*h:iDTy'ofiAlitiaiifta>wu  hidMd 
cdmpleta.  :Witfaaiit  ftay  fbtev  te-^Appaae  him,  anj 
witfaiOvsh  rainfbl«vnieiitflthrougbt-vp  by  tire  Buks 
of  Orleana;  Berwiak  ensered  Vsleacia  ead  took  « 
number  of  ttiwBB«'WfaiIe'ithe  Doka  of  Orteaas  went 
ta-lay  siega  tvSaragossn,  whibb  city,  aftsr  a  strands 
eafaibition  of  sapeMtittOD,  mrsndered  to  his  rojnl 
taigbneaswithoat^riDga>sh6t.*'  From  Valencia, Bbn 
wick  advanced  toward  the  Sbn><  sofflnring  greatly, 
like  the  eMtnyh*'  had  reaeatly  defented.  ffom  wAitt 
of  proviskns.^  'ladeed  suoh  Was  tba 'Wretched  stnre 
of  Spain  -that  there  were  few  districts  of  tbe  kigg- 
dom  where  <ao  army ttf  oMier  par^coald  aabaist  for 
any  laagtii  of  timia  $  and,  tfwing  to  the  badnaaa  of  the 
nmds,  ft  WW  dittcate  aodiMBt -tedious  to  eollfret  pn- 
visioM  and-  brioff  ibam  ftdan  other  provinces.  It 
WM  the  4th  at  jane>  bafim  Berwick  crossed  the 
Blvo"at  G«atMi^-'-C)oBds  of  6paMsh  pnrtisHna  and 
t)w  wreekt  a^-eome-'Eir^HBh  and  -PormguMe  regi- 
nlents  had  kept  flying' before  him;  «tid  some  of 
them  now  Ihrfew  thetnaehred  hitb  'Lorida.  a  strong 
fdrtrms' before  whiob-tim  grdat  C6nd&  himself  had 
been  foiled.  'Berwick  rtt'solred^' -besiege  Lertdw, 
bat  he  Was- badly  suppKad  wMi  artiltfery  and  nm- 
rmioition.'am]  hbd  scarcely  brMd-for  bis  m«n  to  eat. 
Prom  tbe  -middle  of  Jnrie  to  tt|e  irnddle  of  AagUst 
he  was  wosWe  to  midertake  any  thing  i  and  oo  the 
I8tb  of  Augfist  B  CMbiDet  coarierMmr  Pavis  brought 
Mm  orders  to>-repMir  ia  paraM'vwNb-  all  poseibia 
speed  into  Prttveooo.  to  aariac,twlth 'bU  good  gpn- 
enilship,  tb9  Duke  «f  Bdrguadyi  vAiO  ■ma  Htsrch- 
i^-tatbe  Mltofaf  Toidon,  besiaged  by  the  Duke 
of-  Savoy,  wbo  had  agahi  coTrM'tlib  •w»t  lnt«  the 
grand  monarqtu's  own  eoonti'y.  B*>rwfck,  travfl- 
iag  poke,  got  to  Tonlotlee,  and,  >on  ffppnSatrhing  Be- 
iiers,  learned  ilint  the-  siege  of  Touteti'  WM  raised 
willhout  faia-aBeisdinoe.'  Then,  losing  no  tJme,  he 
poeted'bnck  to 'Spain;  and  joiwed  tho'  Dokti  of  Or- 
leans -in  the  mdntfa  of  Septentiber,  ftonr  'fiertriit. 

The  Freneh  prind«,Wtwithst*Ddilig'fill''the  exer- 
tions he  had  nnade  to  cdllsot  artitMry  abd  TDSterinls 
proper  far  A' siege,  wrb  in  Want  of  alihoA'evfery  thing 
■*^a  bare -rind  wnfiirnisfaed  was 'this  great'  kiogdom. 
He,  hbwl»*Br,-windd'1iRv«  opened  ^e'troUches  im- 
'  nadiataly.  if  Bolwick  had-nat-adrided  hiiww  await 
the  artival  of  sis  battaUons  of  -tnAntty  'tMai  were 
aamdriag  And  stkrvlng  tfarodf^  CmtHe.'  Ou  the  night 
bet  weed  tba  Sd  Kod  3d  of  Oelohar  tbo  tnbches  be- 

1  ".I  nivt,  not  oiMt  >  «ingnla^  oircqmaUpcf  1  .Cavnt  d«  U  PnaU* 
(.who  comnaDde<l  in  Saragiiua  for  CbAr^e*),  to  endeRtor  to  keep  ibe 
pMplt  MoMWablUiK  m  lie  emiM,       bj.'thit  'tMnM  to  TstarJ  tt»« 
i;h|lM^(IHwtn'f:iiiafti}i,«Bdp  »ba  tahabitanM  «f  fmgpm^  beUart 
t^M  thf  miqm,  which  i^en,  nin4  cnpoan'VK  *  «e,w  mt^j  comior 
fpDiti'NtmTe  were  mlie  ;  mnd  even  Itiat  (be  camp  which  agipeareiJ  wai 
Mt  •  roll  t>n«Wlimt  ft  ■*>■  Dolhin^  HMt^  thai  a  pbBa(«4n  fortofd  trj 
metric  art  i-nfMikwJticbiUKiietfcitr.WBvi'iiiifrdMBiaa  af«o  tbe  rmm- 
paR*,;and  fjooi  thence,  alV>I  ^  nuinber  of  jfnjun,  tfpttiaei  tiw  pre- 
tended tpeettri  that  wen  in  sight,    h  ii  aurprialng  thai  Uie  paupl* 
were  crMoltm*  eaoagh  U>  give  in  lo  auch  M  inikiftiifetina;  bat  thej 
wan  wpt  dndrtwiiwd  till  ihe  na^t  dvy,  when  the  h^aWTa  of  tbe  Dvkc 
:  of  Odeana'i  amj.  afte^  bavioc  hrj^lj.  panned  a  |wd  of  eafnlTT  of 
Cont  de  la  Fnebla  aa  far  aa  ue  (atci  of  the  dtj,  p^t      aavetnl  of 
'  thetr  hehda.  Thev  weM  tk«A  Wiiwl  with  fear,  and  tbe  m()atiMa« 
i  eent  oat  ai  qikh  u  powibla  to  mbnit  t»  hi*  ttjA  -fciihiSaw.    I  canM 
I  nerer  faa*e  ^liared  thie  Harr,  if  .1  ba|l  not  boaa  ■■yM«d  td  th«  tratk 
,  of  It  U  Sangewi.  I9  all  the  priBdi^l  penow  of  Hm  tnt.^~Mtmmin 
of  f\f  Thiht  tf  Bmpfet. 
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fin*  Ae.Bowa  of  Lerida.were  opeoed,  BDd.oot  be- 
im;  tndi*  it  the  iahRbiunitarRBd  the  troope  withia 
^Itce-  wd  the  outia  had  bean  only  tolvrablj 
(KBtidad,  th«  Freotb  mat  Mwradlfi  hame  soiUiiwd 
gmt  Iom.smI  «  imU  m^Im,  iwliMb  iwanM  hnn 
niiMd.Avir  HOiim  in  ill  that  pKctovf-Sfta^:  iBufe 
thflw  witfaM  were  ■till  iwiwm  ^appBoil  febw  tlHMa 
wMioiiti  nod  tbere  mm  .ao  ■eaneect-  betwaeB  tliB 
Ea«G«lk«fic«M  ia  lha  caallb  aodibe  ;S^oiab  oAwn 
to  tfae  toifo..  Tfaoitown  #aB  taken  by-iAunn, ^and 
f  ubfectod  to  «H  the-  >hanrora-uf  mc.  oo  tbe  i2\h  -of 
October ;  and  the  eaatie  ants  foseed  to  capnlalata  oo 
the  llib  of  November.  While  the  siege, ante  in 
pTDgreaa.  ansb  vera  ihaiBQff'ariags-af:lbe -Frenoh. 
alrqoit  the  aUgbteat.  afloat  woald  tbare.  saAced.-lD 
Euse  it;  bat.  tfami^  a  kaad  06  aa  army  nssembled 
ID  the  aaigUborboedt  twior  tfaa  bnoaefB  of  Cbavles, 
te  aoooer  Lerida,  thny  nviter  came  in  si^t  till  the 
tawo  was  loat,  and  the  Nille  reduced  to  eitreni- 
Ma;  and  ttwa  tbaf  vbMded.  abont  aad  flad.1  afkar 
bsii^  aanifi  fivty  or  fifiy  raeo.  The'  campHgo  end- 
ed. OB  the  aide  of  the  F-reBaht  with  tb».  eaptnre  of 
NenJfak  OD  the  17th  «C  Paaamben.  The,  Duke  of 
Orleana,  whtt  had  dwwtt  both  activity  and  ability, 
r«tiu-aed  to  Paria:  Berwick  remiitaed  iO'  Spain,  aa 
Philip  cm*iiA  not  eaniider  tuoiHlf  aafil  without  him. 
Bat  early  io'  Uia  ajlriog  Betwiok.  received  secret 
orders  from  the  J'raQoh«durtto  bRSCen  immedintely 
CO  VeraiUea,  withtmti  taking  leave  «f  the -King. 
Spaia,  or  even  givtog  bim  any  previouB  nettce,  leaB 
Phttipahaukl.be  deairoM  ef  detaining  him.  Louis, 
ia  fiKt.  aeema  te  hav»i*at:aa  high  a  value  'On-tbia 
•loaM-rogral  ■epbe.w  of  Qneen  Anae  as  bis  graDdaea 
Philip  did.  andilD  hare  felt  that  Berwick  waa  ne- 
ceaeaiy  i*  FnMe.  The  siege  ef  Touloa  haa  been 
meatiDoed,  but  it  was  of  snab  importanee  aa  to  call 
fer  fardMr  ootise.  The  prejeet  Imd  been  coaeerted 
herwaaa  the  ceorts  .of  St  Jamea^a  aod  -Turin,  be- 
tween M ajibomngh  and  Prince  Engeoe ;  and  when 
the  bltor  gpBeral,.-with  the  Puke  of.  Savoy  and  aa 
arany  ef-30.oe0  aaent  craarad  the  Alps  by  the  Col 
di  Teode,.  Sir  Cioodesley  Shovel,  with  a  combined 
ilt»et  of  £nffliah  and  I>alch,  was  off  tho  cosst  of 
Pmveaee  to  eeApemta.  Oo  the  l-Otb  of  iulyi  Eugene 
mcbed  the  Ver.  Sir  John  Norris,  a  giiUaot  sea- 
wan,  seceoded  4hat  -river  with  boats. and  guuboatB, 
aad  laarfed  his  aatlors,  who  can-ied  seme  French 
mtmcbineDta  award  in  band,  and  cleared  the  pasa- 
a|;e  for  the  anny  ef  Savo^,  which  erossed  on  the 
1 1  tfa.  Then  the  Doke  of  Savoy  made  a  bait,  which, 
with  the  alow  marching  afferwal-di  allowed  time  fo^ 
the  »rwwM  ef  aMwg  datacbiBcnfis-from  (b«'  army  of 
ViBwe  m  Piiadevs.  Thft  Fv«nieb,  'iij  ftret,  wore 
drawing  in  troops  from  aD  pKrts  i  fto^  Ihny  tiot  only 
repaired  the  furttficatioD«  of  TeulDn»i*butuCoaeKed 
tbei  important  ptace  by  «  fcrfiffftd  esttvp,  in  <wMeh 
ibej"  bad  forty  battatioos.  Priace  Eugene,  it  is 
aajd.  npoo  observing  the  dispositioouof  the  enemy, 
mod  finding  he  most  light  an  army  intrenched  on  the 
obt  works,  and  00  the  rougt^jtnd  steep  heights  that 
^arreoiuled  Tonlon,  and  that  were  furaished  with  a 
vaet  nniober  of  f^ns,  proposed  retreatiog  forthwith ; 
£>et  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  positive  iu  his  opinion 
that  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made.   Accordingly  a 


gallant  and  m  very  anccassfii}  attack  wai-madenfMHi 
aD'oatwork  on  the  hill  of  St.  Catherane,  and  npon 
fiwo  smab  &rts  near  tbebeRutifiil  barboi*.'  But  the 
hisa,  inolodang  Uie  bnve-Prieoe«f  Stxe  ^iotiia.  waa 
abeatdemblarand  TaBlonMCOD^iremainedBadtreng 
as-eieE^'butwae  e'ren'eiideatraDganr,  ^ithe  anivd 
oftauwe -aed- mora-  detachnanCa;  ibdiI  oe  the  tStb 
of  Aognat  the  ^rendi  raeoiered  die-  pen^tm  of'  Sr. 
Gatheriea4  andattaoked  AeSawyards  in-ttaeir  oamfu 
It  waa  now  univenrily  agraed'among'^e'ellieS'to 
give  up -the  siege ;  bnt,>ia  retalialion'ifor  th»<miO'of' 
bia;  capitaJ  city  of  Tnrin«-the  Duke  of -Savoy  ^ave 
directions  for  bnmbcrding  Toulon"  both  >-hy  sea  .and 
limd ;  and  be  and  Priece  Eugents  Tiitfwed  frota  one 
ofthe  heights  ''theidreadfnl  blaze<,-which'WaB:a«in» 
consolation  •  to  them*  ander  thin  dissppoinlinent." 
Tfae  bombardmeDk  from  thai  side>ef -tbei  sea  waa, 
indeed,  terrible^  a  great  part' of  the  city  was  mined 
by  iu  An  snenal  itreatly-injundt  end  ibe  English 
and  Dutch  eailon  deatrqyedtiwD  batleribSt  and  e^ht 
ships  of  the  line  which  ware'^ying  hi  the  barbor. 
This  being  done,  the  confederatea^'ob-tiia  9Sth  of 
Angost,  retired  in  the  flight,  In  imieh  greater  haste 
tiMu-  they  had  admnced.  On-  the  Slst  the  ara^  ef 
Savoy  repassed  >the  Var,  wbenee  they  continued 
their  retreat'tutbe  maritime  A-ip^  As  the  detaoK-^ 
meats  from  the  army-of  Villars,  from  the  Bbin^ 
aad'Otber  quarters,  were  wanted  in-  their  old  pesi> 
tioDB,  tbere  was  no  parsuitc  and  when  Engeno'  gcft 
beyond  the  Alps  lie  was  id  a  condition  -to  'BMeok 
Susai  an  aneiena  town  at  the  foot  of  ^e  Alps,  and 
one  «f  the  beat-defenses  te  Turin  oe  the  side  ef 
France.  The  -French  garrtsoa  resisted  fcr  a  fint- 
niglui,  and  then  eapitnlated.  If'the  Duke  ef  Sevey 
bad'  acted  with  more  ptonyte ess  aed  wgor,  and 
the  emperor  had  aent  to  this  hntslan-  in  the  sondi 
of  Franoe  sJl  Um  dtapoiaUe  traopa  he  had  In  the 
north  of  Italy,  Tonkm  might'have  been  takaa^  aad 
the  great  conHnercial  city  of  Maraoittes  aa- well,  and 
indeed  die  whole  of  FTMice/'as'far  aa  the  Bbone-, 
might  have  been  aecupied  in  one  short  oRmpsign. 
But  again  there  wero  RU  kinds  of  jsrring  interests 
and  jealousies,  sod  the  emperor- had  bis  eye  npon 
the  rich  and  fertile  and  undefended  Spanisb  domin- 
ions at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. To  him  tbe  enterprise  hi  the  south  of  France 
was  nothing  more  than  an  opportune  diveraioa and, 
innoRd  of  sending  tbe  mMm  of  bis  army  of  hnly 
ncross  the'Alps  to  Toulon,  he  tin-ew  it  aeposs  the 
Apennines,  to  rush  to  tbe  easy  conquest  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Tlie  Count  Dann.  the  imperiaj 
genera),  with-5000  fi»t  and  3000  hone,  cmssad  the 
Neapolitan  frontier  witbnnt  resistance,  and -advanced 
to  tbe  strongly-fortified  city  of  CapuR,-which-  eem- 
nmnds  the  passage  of  tfae  rapid  Volturno.  Bat  in- 
stead of  oppofiiog  bis  progress,  that  important  fortress 
threw  open  its  gntes  and  welcomed  the  Austrians. 
Tbe  city  of  Aversa  did  tbe  siime,  and  the  imperial- 
ists, in  RDother  pleRsant  morning's  march,  entered 
the  cflpitnl,  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  tbe  Neapoli- 
tans, a  people  oRturally  fond  of  change,  bnt  who,  on 
tliis  occasion,  were  exasperated  against  the  Spanish 
viceroy  of  King  Philip,  on  accouot  of  tbe  enormous 
,  taxes  be  bsd  laid  upon  them  to  support  tbe  war  ia 
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-weto-Bant  intO' tSprtiD.- <  V(be.p9opl*-otiflt-dQWp  ithd 
•ratae  loi  Kio^-Pliiltpi'wbialk  bad  'be4ft  ieiwetpd  «  feW 
TOefa  1  bbforay ;bi»k»  t&iia-pM>coB>'-and  thi:eWiit>ifito 
thd  ««aC  the-^magiatnilw  pr«BMit0d  to:  JMw  ihe 

iTDbod  -Maplsa'aanraQderwd^toihMb  withput  f^ring  i 
^tLi .  ladaBd)  flB'.iha  morraw, «.  ipwinsoii  •f.Coatel* 
BMoso,  jtffieerB-and  im»,.St)ttniwd».  w  WAlI.aa  M^af 
tMiJiiatis.'eabilwd.witb  Dauo.i*ad  took  p»7!«f 
'Kn|;  Ch»vlM.  The  Puioon  pf  Cwtigjios^i  wiUi  • 
tfcoaw|Mi:luvHv  txwit' the.  Mud  to^Apiijw,.«ltb,«he 
'ioiMiiioa  o£'  preAMxinsi  thow  proTtm«B  At  Kw|! 
'.Bhilifrtitbiil^-imBMfll'  Um  A^Doiaw  by  Moore'- 
'-fiiitaaiulAt^liMi««n«eeilpiedJby  the  iupenalMta, 
:>aBdidie.fuiiMD*«C  tbfcBotm  of  AwtrM4  tod  4h« 
J)rioQa-wM-«Uig«d  ito  catrMt>.to  tbe,dire0i#on.«f 
&iI0iId6<-'  tlai  .irks  jmb  followwd -  iiy  a  BOperior 
Alive  of  66Tnen.haraft-nU«  tma.  desei^  MmfivBd^ 
he  vaa  takeiL  prisoaeF,  vidi  ftiiaw  «f  hia  «a«fra. 
ila  -the  'iDqnataiiKKM  -pirwinoesiof  the  AtHrUBBh  the 
Biike'of  Atri,  Ooe  ol  the  ioost  wwnt.  eqd  |K>w«rful 
of  the  Neapolitaa  Doblea,  attempted  to  maintain  the 
MUae  of  Philip;  but  the  people  were  iadilfereDt  or 
averse,  and  the  Abruzsei,  together  with  the  stroog 
fortress  of  Pescnm,  "were  sooa  occupied  by  Oeaeral 
Vetxel.  The  flag  of  the  Bourboa  dow  floated  only 
over  Cbe  wrUb  of  Ometa,  in  wbich  the  Viceroy  As- 
ealona  had  thrown  himself.  The  Spaniard  was 
aeon  besieged  diere  by  the  AnMriaiis,  who  carried 
the  city  by  storm  io  the  month  of  September,  coin- 
mitting  the  atrocities  usual  on  such  occasions.  Ab- 
calona  retired  to  the  tower  of  Orlaodo,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  BUtrender  at  discretion  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. He  had  committed  great  cruelties  five  years 
Iwfore  in  putting  down  a  conspiracy  and  an  insar- 
rectioa  in  favor  of  King  Charles,  and  now  the  Nea- 
politans took  their  revenge  by  loading  him  with 
insults.  But  for  the  exertions  of  the  AuBtriiiQ 
soldiery  they  would  have.  tOTo  him  to  pieces.  At 
this  easy  rate  was  the  fiurest  kingdom  in  Europe 
secured  to  the  lluiise  t»f  Austria,  under  whose 
dominion  it  rermioed  for  twenty-aeveo  j'ears,  or  till 
1734,  when  Charles  of  Bourboa  conquered  it  with 
equal  ease.'  By  *Br/  renmrkable  exeyctioDB  the 
French  were  eoablad  to  renew  the  war  ok  the 
Rhine,  and  even  to  cross  that  river  once  more> 
They  still  retained  possession  of  Stntsbuif ;  and 
Mnrahal  Vilhrs,  crossing  the  river  at.  that  city, 
drove  the  imperinlists  before  him,  took  Raatadt, 
penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  had  some  hope  of 
recovering  Bavaria  for  the  unlucky  elector.  At  this 
nopieiBS  lJu  cOmraHuding  chief  of  the.iaipeK(«lists 
fell  into  the-iuuids-Qf  the  Klet^or  of  tiapovart .after- 
ward George  a-bnMe  and  Mea^y  soldier,  but;  po 
gt<net.g««enil;  a  ptteee  with  some-solid >bu(.with.|io 
farillifttit  iqoaliliafl*  (ieorge,  hoMFever.-w»a  n^i  fiut 
fiB>,tlw  test  in,thiacWQp«iin;     the  fiery  and  daring 

'  1  'Storia  dal  RflKnedf  TTapoti  ^ibctonU  PiMfo  Coltolta.'  Aftar 
mHimg  kismlr  m  Vt^Mt,  Cdmi-  Dwal  bj  •  mHm  M  nwll'uiMdi- 
MODI,  ifit  piMMuoo  of  tlfi  PiwdilfUA  tba  coMt  uf  TaMxtty,  ud  >if 
Portii  LuD|»aa,  in  tha  iile  of  Eili*.  Hi*  luccaues  would  hiva  beaa 
Mill  rraalcr  if  halad  nM  bMn  ofipuMd  bflbs  pnpt,  ClfmUUXl.,  who 
nwlHily  tafoMd  lo  neapdn  Cliuln  M  king  at  8p«la.        '  ■  ' 


«l(l  Vil)^i^  l^iog  j^bfigedvtp  d^tacb  a  eoo^idan^le 
faj-t-af  hU  aruiy.-to  ,pr«4ect  tJUe  souUi  />f  Sxodcb 
Agaips^  tbei.'Duka.ef  Savoy.  feU  hack  ^pon  Stras- 
buixtiriud  r«BnM«ed-the^^e.> -,  ... 
.<  I>uri«(itb^  wbt^e.of-.this  y^rScotlafid  w«8  the 
Bcftne.jpfiiiatrigites.)  pk|ts,..and  eoospiracies.  Tbn 
uwe  fMHotft  ooaseqiAeflcea  o£  the.  Uoio^  are  bless- 
ings whiob-w«  «Il,,>HbeMwr  Scota  or  EngUabmen. 
,koew,-Bttdi  feeh  i.hat  in.  its  immediate  effects  the 
ineasuntr.was  ^rciudead-from  bein^  productive  of 
tl|«t.pMce  and  ^ood^will,  and  ideutjlicatioa  of  inter- 
ests,' vihiBb.iAie  wHseal^  lof  -th»'sMeamaa  of  both 
itis^omaiiad  loolMd-.fbrt  I  The-nationaJ  pride — the 
u)ott>'aiuc«{ptiU*i.a(..paqiw«B— was  hnr^;  .mad  the 
Scota  begU'tQ  inmi|»iBjthat-«  aepaivte  «siateoee. 
witti  beuttH^  'AiHlf  daufer*  wb»,  prafffiraUa  to  aii 

.  'i'^1wriDiaiii«idM»«riUi:yesiw»iAi»lM»<«N4^«wUttl.B 

MncumMtmUMdcauTMI^IMttf.^a;  "Sif^lu^klajrSlmMli  tonus 
left  a  M|i|*iTrnn  with  8rr  Tlmuiiu  pilkaii  far  the  MeditamuiraD  tn- 
iift,  tei  ifc'il  far  Englud  «iih''flr  «f  iHt  See(,'ina  wm  (■  MUd- 
iBjtB  on  ttt*  9U  ttw.  U'<  OetohMx,  lAUM,  otclMk  at  airbt,  bit  ewn 
t^ify  tha,AMuciatitiQ,  *truc)i  "1^..^^  "^U  Scillv,  ftnd  fwrobad 
wilh  eieij  pcima  an  IxwrJ.  Thii  wu  fikftwlM  fhc  fate  ot  tha  Ea(W 
■nd  rtr»'  Rtrnincy :  FtHtlMlM  mMPJmM'  h>  rlM^  <n  tb*  neb, 
tNt thotkfttUB M>d  fMM^nKl~tif^iMy.fi)4B«»<ikdUiMnM)*Mi«t)Mba»t; 
tba  Pbanis  <■■•  dnvao  athora  ;  tha  IUi,nl  Apua  wm  Mvcd  b;  iba 
pnaence  of  mind  aatl  uncommnn  ileitsmy  of  Sir  Oaoif  a  Brn|  and  bn 
aflken ;  tke  St.  Georga,  commanded  bjr  Lord  Dunlajr,  •tnich  vptm  tb* 
rock*,  but  a  wave  lal  haralliiat  a^in.  Tha  admiral'a  badj>,bnaf  tut 
aahon,  waa  aH>|>p*d  anil  bunad  in  tha  land,  but  afterward  ■U*Gtntml 
and  brooght  into  Plymuuth,  from  wheoca  it  waa  canrajed  to  Lomlaa, 
and  ialarrcd  in  Weatniinitcr  AUw^.  Sir  Clundeilar  ShinsI  «aa  bun 
of  mcaa  paraDias*.  in  the  ciaiolyuf  £«f1«lfci  bat  raiaad  bioMalf  toth* 

ehnf  euumaiid  at  aaa  bfLbu  iiiilvatiy,  valut,' tktU,  and  integrity  

In  the  nunih  of  Muy,  Ibtee  ihipt  uf  ibr  lilie^iianialy,  tba  Royal  Oak. 
of  (etanty-aix  gaiia,  ct«nmanded  by  Ouinia'Klnra  Baroa  Wjlde;  tha 
Graftuo.  uf  M*«nt)r  cniw.  Captain  Bdwairi  Antm ;  aad  tha  llunptm 
Cuon,  uf  Mveuty  fuoa.  Captain  GeiN(a  t'laraaau^mlml  ai  craiTDy  la 
tbt  Waat  Indta  anil  PtiRU)!*)  flaalof  intnBbaBtafiiia.amuaiitmg  1"  fin- 
aDd-fihy  aail.  They  ff  II  in  with  tha  Dabkilfc  iqtiadnHi,  cMwirting  uf 
ten  ahipaof  war.  DIM  fHgale,  aad  ftMirj>t(*alMn, 'voder  the  cowmaad 
of  M.  da  ForUn.  A  farioita  actiM  laaiedlately  eaaued,  and,  notvitb- 
■tBudiiif  tha  last  diaproponivu  in  puiul  uf  wiiRibai.'  wa>  maintaiDcd  by 
tb«  Eaghih  cnvmodim  With  great  gullantt)'.  nntil  Captai*  AcWn  «*■ 
killed,  Caplain  Clenentt  nertatly  woowlctl,  tmt  tha  GnfUi*  and 
Hanpton  C«urt  were  lahea,  aftai  haviuf  Mok  tba  Miabury,  at  thai 
tinic  in  the  hand* the  Froach.  Theo  tha eMnmodore,  having  eleteo 
fart  of  wat«rin  bia  hiild,  diaani^ed  bimielf  frtiia  tb*  enemy,  by  whum 
ha  had  bean  ■nrmnnded,  and  r«a  bi*  abip  afiutud  near  Duascnrw ; 
but  aha  aftetwani  duatnl,  and  he  brutght  bof  lafe  intn  tba  Duwn*.  la 
tha  nivaa  time-,  the  Fretinb  frigaie  and  priiaterrn  niade  prize  of  tweoly- 
one  BnfliA  merchant- rill|ia  of  (Trat  valoe,  whiRh,  with  Iba  Grmfiun 
aad  Uanptuu  Conrt,  Fmiiin  ooanityed  io  tntna|A'to  Dnsbirk.  In  Jii!> 
%k»  aaiae  acliia  oficar  tank  flfleu  ahipa  belniVI'V  ^  RrnMaa  cuoi- 
IWy.off  thecotatofJjipUnd.  U  Hepteaiber.ha  ialiM^aiivthcraquBd- 
Ton  Ihted  oat  M  Hrerit.  wider  Aa  coiUMaiHi  nf  tha  calabraled  M.  de 
G*«i  jMin;  Mil  Iheae  atlackad,  aff  tha  Ugtord,  tha  coaray  <^  ihr 
Portugal  fleet,  c«Bu*iiay  «l  the  Caaiberluiid,  CapUin  ftirhanl  Ed- 
wardi,  nt  eiglity'|uai ;  the  Ui^vuaibira,  i4  eighty  i  the  Royal  <>afc,  iif 
■ereDtj^eix ;  the  Cheater  and  HSby.  U  Uty  (oua  each.  llMMigh  Iba 
Fraach  aqnadran  M  Ml  Mt-atturt  uTtwelva  lail  of  lha  baa,  tba  Englitfa 
captaii^  aauilaiafd  ibe  actwa  for  many  hooie,  with  ■urpriting  lakir. 
At  length  the  Devomhire  waa  obliged  to  yield  to  aupcriur  numlien; 
the  CwniicTland  blew  vp;  tba  Cheater  Md  Riibjr  were  taken  i  the 
Rtiyal  Oak  ru«|bt  bar  way  thnogh  tha  mhIm  tif  her  anaaiiaa,  Md  ar< 
rived  aafe  ia  iha  harbor  of  Kiiuale  ;  and  the  LialMa  fleet  aavcd  ihtm- 
■elrei  by  making  Iha  btil  uflhatr  way  during  the  eilgageftient.  Sinor 
the  bMd*  offHaUtd,  ttMiPreuoh  Uag  hsd'Hevo-ilaMlitakeertbem 
with  %  lam*  fla*t,,bitt  ^HBd  us  a,  ^yd  uf.pifa^al  w^r  tbia  aort,  la 
vnlarMdiattemJJia  Inula  of  Englaiad.  lie  waa  tha  nMrg  wuuragfl 
to  porana  tfceefe  AeaMtiM  ltt«  tuTN^mlrnu  wbieh  hn  nunwiaii 
l^iU  M  wsfeimntnaa^haabaloaftnt  mtbirbdiainltrvBM'tlie  elbar 
■vOiaca^  .who  bw»4y  beu^yed  thai^,  cvitury  m  ixaneaiitiiog  to  Fraan 
auch  ii|telligence  concerauig  (he  cuntDyi  appiiinted  for  tbr  prutcctioa 
of  cttDUerceiiianBUeJ  Ih*  enemy  to  kttoek  them  with  aihBtlta^.  la 
tha  MNm  vfiliia  yew,'th*-FMiKti  fiah«9  8|tgaai«hipatW»d-«aaealt  la 
NewfounilUiHUwcra  takep,  i>i^[ied.  ^h)  i^i^tiyed' t>r  .UaptaiA  Jaba 
ljud»rwi»d.  ot  Che  l^alklaud."— Ai<t. 

It  WM  not  wiiimit  reaeiio  theToriea*aid(4hat,iftfo  pcMadiacyw 
bad  ban  wfam  ot  wanted  thwm  k  fwar,  of  JdtoidMs 
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render  6f  DatiMtnlfry.  '  Thvy  \Mkh<§  wllb'fiUc) 
•ffeciioa  to  their  aMf^ 'ceoMinittMll 'Wfaietik  li^ 
lober  wHbmimu^liha  Itttle'toy^ttiMndil.  >  Tbe>> 
compbtmed '  (mmt '  th'm  comtihliit  'wiit-Mit  'oHfiVttded  ] 
dmt.  hj  Oltf  grow' proAiMik/tt  vf' ill  AMjcAilyv  tb«iV 
legiahtn^  extsteDCe'had'  %Sb& 8Ut¥eft(]er«d'  imd-Wtdj 
iDd  every  tUog  thatdiStingairfU^  Setitl8i*d"a«'a<nbT 
6ou  cnt  saifcr  fbot'  to  tha  Ktignsh  '^6|tre.  "Tha 
Vmoa  ma  s  maner  dP  ihviii'iim  vttevbiti  m4  it 
wasftrfhiin  prodotiD^^uclV'ekhlbieiotaB  of  pttfralar 
paisioti,  one  wtfy  'or  the-  ollher, '  oA"'tbla"aUto  of 
the  Tweed:  hat  Eifgltttr  tiiefrhbtftn  ttf ^paplii^eat 
famf  Insblted  tbe  Scot^'iA'  Chefr'debalet,  and'Eo- 
gliafa  fifiiiMtera  hftd  Dbt"«My  li«eo  4low  ro  paying 
the  efjinlent^'bot  p«rniilted'diHt  mobajr^whea  kent, 
to  be  applied  to  the  nfost  cbrnipt  of  pnrpoBes,  or 
divided  witb  shamefui  pa,rtM|ity.  At  the  aiuue 
time,  iviiile  the  wheals '"were  prepariatEt^'  f(tt-'>aiierw 
machioe,  while  the  dlfficutl  queetioas  df  thidb  were 
aaUjiBg*  th«  whole  .ooidqiibj%0 i  qS:  the  SfiOta  iwas 
hroaght  to  ■  d«ad  ioek*,  Md  for  aWiM' nwiitlia  tbeir' 


WiAnfawbt^aVd'tmiM^fcdeW'aM  wbat<'b>idai  Wiidn 
tfMeeted'  lO'  a«7'4ritegaJbi^y.  <<h07\ werbn^arahly 
'pAdlifh^d  'by^aeittuns  and  cooflBcatioiiB.  nfieligkniB 
dinteM&««attd>«4bercab«ris  iiiliMiseii^thia'diMffec- 
\Soo,  iii4,  <ia  iii>«M7<«h«r>itittiey'aoiiveT«a4  tb^.ana- 
for'*y't4  the  'Scata-^tato  -aati^uinainBtaii '  Nay^i  they 
f*t4fra>>mAt)ft4ift««r)^t-Jao«bitMof;rbB^flai[ig  Bnu- 
bytieriHhHj<(!)iyve«nDt«ta,l«nd<€'oin0ToBidi)a,Vbo.had 
aaffe^ed  Wr  cruwlly  'Aram  ifae-pbitaeiiutMi^  lapiiSliior 
tbe  bid  dyHiifliy,ii*Ml'«tba,  vpilo'tfae-lIcHOHi.  oooaid- 
«r6dj  tfve^  wdi4  8uiatt>'ab^  ayarniynlidvwitb!  dfavfl. 
Id  all  dfrectitma  commanication^  were  epaoed'with 
tfae  Cf^eVAliet-' (George  (the"PretBiidev)v  whDBti 
Mitbday  WiBiptttilicly' 6elf4frunid^  ifn  nl«ny<pni«a  of 
the  kingdom^ '  ^Fbe  boy-peaanoar  of  fe^mic»«ontd 
do  'Obtbiag  "Milboirt>  tfaB'atManatta  ^ef/lLouia;:  ibut 
tbaCkiagi  beset  oo-all  sidM  tad 'aiDkittg,  >graapad 
ea>gei>ly' a4  the  'hopei'of  itnakiag  it-gnAd  -diveraioD  by 
ttkChlng'ti  ctvil'  wiP'  in  (tJpaat  £rlti*io;  and  jbei  ud 
bt»<  fitiiiisterr  M.  4»  CfcamUlMt,  amplayfld  eeoret 
agevita  in  SeoMfliids  'and  «Bg«riy  recelvtd'Cbe  ire- 
ports  add  'fnemoriato-of-'OoloDat'UoolMt'aD  ag/ant  of 
'tbe^  JvcObitO  parPf/whft  w«at  aad  came  belWeeu 


VeraaiOe^  St.  Germoiuti,  and  ScQtlitp^.  Thia  dark 
caneafendeoce  baa  aince  -baeo  bvougfat  .£uUy,  to 
bght.  Toward  the  end'of  tbe^  preceding  yam-,  when 
the  Uiiioo  wa«,  as  yet  unfiai^liedt  ColoDel  Uovke 
w formed  the  Freooh  minister  thnt^  opon  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  he  foond  rbat  alt  (hat  narion  were  ex- 
treRwly  exaaperaled  against  tbe  Engji^b ;  tbnt  tbe 
differeet  intereil*  of-'partiea  :were  in  a  meaner  laid 
asleep,  and  that  ^very  one  w^a  thinking  of  nothing 
bat  of  abaking  eff  tbe  yoke  uf  Eogland^  Tbe 
greatest  pavt  of  Sootlaad,"  a«y«' the  colonel,  '•bus 


fliwttys'been  wMl  affected  to  tbe  rightftil  ling;  the 
PyesbyterianB.'his  ancient  enennFiea,  evaa  wish  fui 
bih)  ^fprnaent;  Mnd.ae  they  look  u  poo  him  as  their 
Only  reBOtif-(te,  they  efl^r  to  arm  IS.OOOmen,  and  to 
begin  the  wflr  opon  the  first  ordert  tb»t  they  re- 
ceive. 'Tbey  reifaire  only  n  ahip  tOnded  wirh  gun- 
powder, and  a  promise  that  the  King  of  England 
(tbe  Fret«odei-)  will  go  and  put  himaelf  at  tbe  bead 
ef  hta- frilehdfl  in  Scotland.  I' have  seen  a  great 
number  of  priiicipiil  lords  who  are  (ill  of  the  snme 
opinion.    Being  asaured  that  there  will  be  «ii  uai- 
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vorsAl  ristn);  in  Seothild,  they  faave  'drawn  trp-  a 
tt)etn<n-lsl  addresfltid  -tb  tfa«  king  '(of  PniDce),  in 
which  they  glve  ttD  account  of  Uie  state  Of  thei^  oa- 
tidti.  "They  have  tkken  the  instrUctitintf  whfeh  yOQ, 
flir,  had  the  goodnesa  to  give  me,  for  their  rule,  and 
they  have'  answered  them  article  by  article.  They 
oMi^e  ChMnaeTvM  to  'mUirch  iAto  England  at  the 
bead  of  304)00  mM,  whom  they  will  supply  with 
prtDttBtooB,' ckitfaea,  earringea,  sod  even  in  part  with 
anttSi*'  ^ '  He  incltwe^  ft  menArial  to  Louis  -  fVom 
•bmvof  the  cltiafi,-iD  the  'name  of  the  wbde  natioD, 
but  tndre  phrticularly  In  the  Daiim  of  thfa^  others 
whtt'hwd  flppbiAtttt  them  Aeir  proxies.  He  de- 
etribei  these  lis  being  the  rfcheSt  and  most  power- 
fiil'chiefB  tn  Scotland;  but  h»  hints  that  they  mast 
be  well  assured  of  the  probability  of  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  beftfrt)  they  would  thus  hazard  their 
llVes  and  fiimilt^s.  "They  were  all,"'  says  he, 
'•-Qnamimotls,  excepting  the  0ake  of  Hamilton,  and 
lord,' a  fnend  of  his."  The  sangnine  plotter, 
who,  u  usuni,  saw  more  than  the  reality,  goes  on 
to  my — I  am  fatly  persuaded  that  they  are  in  a 
Condition  to  do  mons  than  thoy  hflve  promised. 
Several  of  them  have  done  themselves'the  honor  to 
write  with'  their  own  hand  to  the  king  (of  France) ; 
tfaey  have  signed  their  letters,  and  have  sealed  them 
with'  their  arms ;  and  their  subBcriptions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  memorial  teatjfy  their  iseal,  for  they 
thereby  hazard  their  alt.  By  the  letters  whicli  I  have 
received  from  that  country,  it  appears  ^at  every 
diing  is  ready.'  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  engage 
that  ^hole  nation  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  nnd  at 
the  same  time  I  have  not  in  the  least  brought  any 
engagement  upon  his  majesty.  If  he  thinks  proper 
to  prosecute  this  enterprise.  I  will  answer  that  in  a 
abort  time  the  English  will  be  in  no  condition  to 
furnish  either  troops  or  money  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  will  accept  of  pence  on  the  terms  that  his 
ihajesty  shalF  be  pleRsecl  to  prescribe  to  them." 
Hodke,  in  cooclusiun,  flatters  hitnself  that  liis  zeal 
will  be  approved  of^  and  the  great  hazards  he  was 
mailing  be  rewaHed  by  a  settlement'" — that  is,  a 
good  peDsioD  or  place  for  Mmself.  It  appear^  that 
he  was  in  Scotland  again  by  the  tnonth  of  l>'ebruary 

.  1  Heowitla  «nd  LtUan  .yrMaoMd  m  thai  Cgurt  of  Franc*  \tj  Colo- 
nel Hooke  in  170/.  ^bliahed  U  ^Inliurgh,  ]7M.— Thii  Cidoael 
Uoote  j*  ttid  tb  hkn  IMn't  (ftdOin-  of  Hathkniel  Hooka,  tiw  aathor  of 
ik«  wdltksowB  BooMM  HMDi7,'ks<  Ot*  Om  p«tMB-*mplbjr«4  (he 
.DodiMaofMailbaigDgliiBMnMiiif  her  todnwoptbe  Bcoomtt  of  her 
'Jife,  for.vhich  amieu  aha  p*e  him  £3000.  Before  Booke'i  eipedi- 
lioa  OM  Mr.  Scott  luul  bMtt  biutlj  employ ed'ta  axaniniiig  the  nate  of 
BeotUi)!,  and  making  raporta  to  tka  XaA  of  MHtdletoni  wh»,  it  appean, 
laid  tbein  iMfoia  the  Mprqni*  da  Torq*.  .Thii  Soott,  in  tha  monib  of 
Jolj.  ITOO,  had  trantmiitad  vary  minute  aecoaDta  about  the  wmj,  Iho 
AKirMt  Alxui,  a:e.,wltli  waaly-diuita  dUtincUom  between  the  well- 
'«SteUd  awl  the  U].nflboUd  i  nnd  ka  tand  aiMnd  Mi4dle«M  Ibtt,  in  the 
Donhen  ihirea,  oobilitji,  gtatrj,  ami  caannonakf,  wen  all  ilBTOiad  to 
the  Pretaiider,  and  that  the  lar  greater  part  of  the  nation  wa*  wult  af- 
flKtaft  and-BOte-tll,  "except  tbat  Twrniciana,  rebeUiana  crew,  the 
Pmrtytilt<in  minirtatfi'anil  tifll  t*  ~frt  entifaly-andeTtlMirdiraciioo 
nnd  taflaanoe,  whidi  wan,  for  Oi»  matt  part,  the  oomnon  people." 
"niera  w'a*  aba  another  actite  eoireipondent,  whom  Marphsmoo  aap- 
poMA  td  lui««  been  n  Captain  Stntttm,  who  bad  been  appointed,  bjr  the 
■MSMiiai  ihiai  iiif  rtia  famtiitii*  li»  gn  in  riiiif  ■  TUaaecret agent, 
.in,9«p(«inbeiy  170S.  iofaiwaj  Middlaloa,  who,  in  hi*  jwrn.  tnlbnned  the 
French  miniatiy,  that  the  Scot*  were  longing  for  n  n«ndi  may  under 
Utalr'ewnyamgltlng— that  they  were  maktagaU  thairellbrta  to  reject 
Vnioo.  **  aod  did  not  duobt  to  aancned,  pnniding  (ha  pravniling 
party  in  England  did  not  aand  monajr  to  gain  Toice*  in  parliament."— 
lia^araani  StnaM  Papan. 


o(  the  present  {t7W),  and  that  his  coming  waa 
favored  by  the  Dotte  of  Hamilton.  "I  wrote  to  the 
Duhe  of  HitmiHo«,**  says  he,  "begging  of  him  to 
give  notice  to  the  Well-afTeeted  of  my  joimrey,  and 
that  I  teas  to  hfrittf^  tkern  artks  and  ammunUion :  but, 
this  resohition  being  changed,  and  nisw  orders  being 
given  to  me  to  go  over  to  that  country,  only  to  treat 
with  the  principal  men  df  the  nation,  I  Hkewise  ac- 
quainted the  Suke  of  Hamilton  iriA  this,  and  en- 
treated him  to  concert  every  thing  beforehand  with 
the  other  chiefs,  who'  were  then  assembled  to  at- 
tend the  pariiameDt,  and  to  send  eome  one  well  in- 
struoted  and  ftillj  aikthoriifeed  from  tiiem,  to  wait 
upon  me  at  tlie  Earl  of  ErroPs,  the  lord  Iri^  con- 
std)Ie,  where  I  was  to  hind,  and  to  whom  also  I  gave 
notice  of  my  joomey."  Hooke  had  orders  to  bring 
with  him  two  Scotch  Jacobites  of  good  fitmily,  then 
in  FTROce,  who  were  both  judged  proper  to  facil- 
itate the  BfTair,  espiecially  one  of  the  brothers,  who. 
having  come  to  France  with  the  permission  of  the 
Scottish  government,  was  at  liberty  to  go  openly 
everywhere  upon  bis  return."  Hooke,  of  couratt, 
was  obliged  to  play  at  hide-and-seek,  as  he 'had  oe 
pass,  nnd  was  known  as  a  Jacobite  plotter.  He  and 
his  companions,  the  brothers  Moray,  embarked  in  a 
French  frigate,  which  landed  them  at  Slaines.  a 
casHe  of  the  lord  high, constable,  in  the  Aorthero 
part  of  Aberdeenshire. 

ITpoo  his  arrival,  he  fodbd  that  the  nnioo  bad 
bedn  ratified  by  the  Scottish  iMirfiament,  "te  the 
great  discontent  and  hearty  disltt'e  of  the  nation; 
and  that  all  the  peers  nnd  other 'Tords,  together 
With 'the  members  of  parliament,  had  returned  to 
the  country,  their  ordinary  TesiJence,  and  that 
there  remained  Ht  Edinburgh  only  th'e'high  consta- 
ble, the  t)uke  of  Hnhiilton,  nnd  the' earl  marsWl, 
the  two  last  being  dangerously  ilL"  But  the  Count- 
ess of  Errol,  mother  to  the  bigh  conetable,  met  bim 
at  the  cRstle  on  the  sea-coast,  and  put  into  his  hands 
several  letters  from  her  son,  in  which  he  expressed 
a  great  impatience  to  see  Hooke,  adding  that  all  the 
well-affected  would  exert  tb^msehea  t^  the  utmost, 
being  penUaded  that  they  would  obtain,  sword  in 
hand,  better  eondiUons  than  those  of  the  Union. 
The  countess  also  gave  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hall, 
a  Catholic  priest,  who  informed  him  that  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  would  treat  .with  biui  and  with  him 
only,  at  Edtnburgli,  and  timt  all  hts  friends  were 
ready  to  risk  every  thing  for  the  Stuart,  provided 
that,  prince  would  come  in  person.  At  the  same 
tiow'the  eonntees  told  Hooke  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  in  too  great  baste  in  trusting  Hamilton ;  that  thnt 
duke's  affairs  were  greatly  altered ;  that  all  the 
Scots  bad  abandoned  fahn,'and  tbtlt  he -was  ^|)ect- 
ed  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
LoadoQ.  Wiiile  the,  French  fi-igate  creised  off  nod 
on,  betw^n  Norway  nod  the  Scottish  const,  Hook« 
lay  snug  in  Slaines  castie,  sending  and  receiving 
aesaengers.' The  Earl  ef  Errol  behead  -faim  tu 
vi'ait  for  htm  at  the  Mstle.  whither  he  wwM  come 
to  Arrange  matters  *i  soon  as  he  could.  The  Lord 
Drummood,  sou-  of  the  Enri'  of  Perth  (or,  -aa  be 
wns  generally  stjried  in  SeoUand,  the  Dake  of 
Perth,  a  title  cooforred  upon  him  by  James  IT., 
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iQer  the  lUvoluUon),  went  fljuoog  tbe.|0r4B  of  tbe 
wat  wd  northwest  t»  prepare  theiii,.for  a  .oodCbp- 
eace  with -the.  coloDeU  who  Jb**'  l^veo.biv  Wdsbip  a 
copy  of  th&  ioatniGtioaa.hB  had  jrecaivwl  fieom  M. 
de  CbamUIart,  .tqgnthw  yrHth  f^vmn  ooiiceniiog 
the  pafticukr.  circnnuUuucM  vf  the  cotrotjry,  mid  of 
the  thioga  that  woald  be  moat  Deeded  ia  .the  ioaiir- 
rectioo,'  as  ULewise  «  09Pf.  of  a  letter  frum.hia  idv- 
•itj  fibe  PretaDder)i  who  aMur;ed  them  of  his  rea- 
olotioii  to  cooM  Bad  put  binwelf.at  th«ir  head,  in 
order  to  recvar  thair  Imc  libcctiea  and  the  crowo 
of  hia  aaceatora.  .Tbf\  Laird  of  JBog/tM,  .who  had 
rigorously  dppoeed  tb^  Uaion  10  parUayient,  was 
deputed  by  tiooke  ta  yrat(  upon  the  Duke  qf  A^ol, 
in  wbpM  cooSdeoca  he  atopd  high,  and  to  bring  in 
•uioe  other  lords  of  hi^acqoaijpiaACA*  The  colonel 
likewise  dispatclnv'l  jn«SMPgars  to  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  wha.waa  at  one  of  his  castles  io  the  narthi 
to  prepare  every  ihiij^.  in  tbat.  qoarter.  s>o  as  to  be 
able  to  autef  uptjn  the  busiopaa"  as  aooo  as  he 
|Hook«)  should  arrifje  lunong.  thei^>  Lord  Sal- 
toun,.acbief  ofoaeoCtha.bnuiohQ^of  thp  U^use  of 
FniMr,  went  t^  visit  the.Qounte^s  of  Errol  at  the 
castle  of  Slaines,. where  he  ^asur^d  .Hooke  of  his 
seal  for  the  Pr<;te^der,  fiad  deaUred  him  t9  he  pn.Jiis 
guard  against  tha  Duke, of  Hsmilton.  "He  .told 
me.**  sa^«,  Hogfiat  **,tbat  he  beheired  ho.  was  jn  the 
ioterest  of  the  court  of  Loodoa  ^  that  be  bad  for  a 
loBg,tii^paa(hfildjiieorf^poDd0Dce  with  tha  Duke 
of  <^uefla9ben7,aod  the  Earl  of  Stair,  .who  ara.fit 
the  l^sajdt.of  tl^a, party  for  the  VnijDD ;  th*t  ha  hsd 
careful!/  coo^cealed  that  correspondence,  and.hfid 
broken  all  the  measures  of  the  well-^ffect^flt.th^t, 
after  the  rati^catioo  of  tfaelToioo  ia  the,  parlia^nieat, 
he  had  nsed  bis  utfboat  etTorts  to  get  himself  elected 
ooe  of  tbe^eers  to  sit  io  the  %at  pfirUameat  of 
Grea^  Bril^ia ;  and,  although  he  bad  .condesconded 
to  the  greatest  inenoaesBes,  yet  be  had  been  unaa> 
imuosly.  r^ected  fin  a  csndidste."  ,Wliep  Hool^e 
had  been  jcoocenled  about  a.^^eek  in  Abefd^epshir?, 
the  lord  'l^ifh  constable  (^rrol)  ar;-ived,Ht  t^e  castle 
from  ^dipburgh.  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Duke  JC  Haruiltoa.  "He  told  |ne,"  says  the, col- 
vael,  that  the  duke  fur  two  uipoth^  past  ^ad  testi- 
fied tlie  utmost  impatience  to  see^  rnCj.but.  that.. he 
00  soouer.  hc^d  of  my  arrival  than  he  cbao^ed  his 

>  IW  PmcVlUMMbr  lud  initrbrtAd  CilbMl  Rixftv  "ib  eettah 

tat!  aUif«  tlwn  to  tnag  tpck  frofi  Uw  oimt^Dqat » buCj 
jf  tRiop«.*  Xad  'tb  tbii  •ml  Aa  KotHih  ooUlItT  Mwr  i«  in  »  oamJi- 
mmmthU  tmtmtrll**-* UBitT Ifcwtod  ttwyaia  W  datlw,'iffiii. 

*tnprM#«MfMBV*  AMaitertBf  tlMjOWpMnii      SffffltdMIt  lU 

mMbtL.  iw  cnnmcBCa  u  the  bagianiiif.cif  MRy."  ^ 

**Tk«  f*«OTyU«  dfcpoffiRni  uT  tha  nobility,"  uyt  tlM  Ftenchmttli, 
"iMMMSvaalDSMAt'tWI  tb«ywfl|  mA*'- (hriC MM«K  •IRhU  to 
ir.tMnar  tfc frm  tkf)  jok*  wWck  tha  Engiitb  mttOn  iotMdi 
tb  i»pam  upoA  then.  But  befura  m  nvoluljon^  wbich  abuaU  eiiil  ia 
the  rrn<>r*tloB  of  lb«  lawful  lOTmlgii,  ii  beinio,  it  u  neraua^  to  eo- 
tm  iau  d  pamiMlu-  ikMil'tir  (L*  terei  ud  meam  which  Uw  Scou  mq 
Mpldyto  MQiMaplifb  it,  Ml  of  ih*  aaccatf  ■whidh  tbty  mj  ptofmitp 
ttcwclvM  froa  ibe  pnitcrtioD  oT  the  kinf  (of  Fnooe),  who  ia  no  ]eH 
laiCTcvtcd  Intbe  eiKDeHof  thl>edtef|<H*e  ttiu  BriUaalc' niit^ity." 
A'-i  be  (■  iiMirft  to  pnint  Ml  paMjcnUr  iiquirfee  to  ba  Mda  JtyHAoke 
M  Seotlud  nijiactmt  ^  <iau>iix  of  utiUe^r  km)  tbi  praditioa  of  ii 
— fwilCT,  b«ll,  bnlleti,  mortare,  honibi,  (renadev,  camp-equijiage,  &r,, 
fee. :  ai  Well  u  Mnccnintf  cmenli,  and  other  officTn  in  the  coonn-y 
i^paaii  ta  T"*  se  Mwy/te.  5m  /MMcfte»>Mi  JK.  ia 
C^erfto>  Cvfawf  ibsJtc,  Marf  fUnwy,  1707,  in  lbc|ilMnM's 
Oncual  Papon.  ^ 


tone*  Ho'Saidithat  J  hqd  coma  too  late,  and  that 
the  aomosity  of  the  nation  agaiobt  the'  English  waa 
greatly  .ahated. .  Mr.'.HaU  had  made- a,  mistHke  in 
decipberiog  my  letter;, for,  instead  of  .eaplnining 
that  I  had  .leitters  from  the  Freuch  king  aod  Uie 
King  of  Eaglaod  for  the  duke,  ha  wmte  that  .the 
letters  were  from  the  ,kiag  and  quaen,  upon  which 
the  Duke  of  Hamiltoa  cried  aut  that  his  letters  .of  two 
years',  date  were  plainly  tfot  •gruaahle  to  the  king, 
and  that*  sa  his..majaaty  had  not  written  to  him,  it 
was  a  propf.tbat.he  wished  him  nottobaxancemed 
10  tha  affiiir,;  that  ibr  the  time  to  come*  (herefura. 
be  would  think  only  of  the  maana  of  aecoEing  his 
Dwo  safety."  The  Earl  of  added,  *'  that  aU 
this  was  only  a  pretext  which  tha  duke  used  to 
CQver  his  secret  designs;  that  for  some  t>|ne  paat 
be  had  endeavored  to  persuade  bis.firieods  that 
there  was  opthiag  to  .be  expected  from  the  king 
(Louis);  that  b>*  majes^'  was  prevented,  by  the 
state  of  his  affairs.,  from  thinking  upoo  tbem,  and 
that,  if  he  «ppeai;«d  disposed,  to  do  any  tbiiig,  it.wos 
only  with  a  view  to  rid-hioiselCof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land (the  Pretender)  before  the  peace,  or  to  excuse 
himself  from  doing  any  otlier  thing  for  that  priope.  in 
case,  hie  a^l^Bcta  shauld  reAise.to  receive  him  with  n 
few  troops  ;..that  the  nation,  therefore,  should  take 
some  other  measures  for  securing  its  hberties  and 
ip^epeedeupy."  JEqvl  confirmed  whadt  Loi;d  3al- 
.toifn  had.  ^dl,  ihoiit  Hamilton  being  \a  coJ^espppd- 
ence  and  secre);  intrigues  with  Queensberry.Aod 
Stair;  stating  that  the  Duke, of  AihoL^ea  the  firat 
who,  discovered  th^s^  intr^uef^  t^pd  made  Hamil- 
top  confess  to  their  evisteiice,  ,  .As,he  did  so,  how- 
ever,. HainiltoQ  entreated  Atbol  to  beUeye  that  he 
had  no  other  design  but. to  intiqiidute  or  w.ia  over 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  English  fHctioa — the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  and  the  Earl  of  Stair,  'fhe  high  con- 
stable, fiirther  asserted  (or  sp  at  least  says  Uooke) 
"thaf  when  all  the  couoties.and  all  th?  cities  of 
ScotJaod  declared  agaioat  the  Kniopt  by  their  nd- 
dresses  tq  the  parliament,  the.  Presbyteriaoa^of  the 
west  of  Scotland,  who  lyere  all.  arm^d.  aeut  .tP  in- 
form the  Dpke  pf  Hamilten  that  th^.  '^Rere, pre- 
paring to  mKrch  to  Edinburgh,  to. diapecBe„thjB  par- 
liament; that  if  he  thought  the  enterprise  too  bold, 
he  need  not  ceacem  himself  with  it,  but  only  leave 
them  to,act,,and  that  the,  duke  had  charged  tbein 
sot  to  make  any  diatarbance*  saying,  it  was  not  yet 
time."  If  Hoobe  was  a  Kar,  he  wns  certninly  a 
very  cu-cumstantial  one.  Ue  says  that  the  Kurt  of 
Strathmoce.  Lord  Stariaont,  and  the  'lairds  ef 
Powria  and  Fiaglns  Infformmt  him  that  they  hnd 
mnde  the  same  offer  of  risipg  in  Hrms  from  the 
shires  of  Angus  aod  Perth,  and  that  Hamilton' had 
made  them  the  same  nnswer-^that  the  Lah^  of 
Kersland,  one  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Presby- 
terians, also  assured  huo  tbat-ba  and  aaother  west- 
oonntry  laird  had  been  equally  ready,  afid  tfaatHanl- 
iltoD  had  put  a  stop  to  their  rising.  Hooke  says 
that,  wheu  he  ask»d  the  high  oodsuUo  whether 
th^  could  dot  net  without  Hamilton,  who  was  coa- 
siderable  neither  for  his  riches  nor  for  the  ouuiher 
of  his  rassalsv  Errol  showad  fahn  a  letter  writtaa  by 
Father  lonea,  almoner  to  Maria  d'Esre,  the  Pre^- 
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iBnd«r*B.  mother,  im  which,  were  tbetM  wor^:-^ 
[The  KVog  of  EnglfiDd  .deairssitbsL  bis  fr>end»  will 
follow  the  directioDBi'Of  the  Buke  pf  HanijltoH„aDd 
QiBt  .declare  .^leiiMalxes.  till  the  duka  hAS  decliu-ed 
bintteir,  when  Uisy  joay,  without  danger,  fi>lk>w  bis 
eiiaiiTplft.".. ,  At  the  saA^e  tinie  £rrcd  ebowed  iHooke 
two-'lette^.wri(t»o  to  Edtabergh  by  two  Scottish 
fl«Dtlein0n-io  fnacih  who  both  declnred  that  King 
Lppia  would  dO"Do(hiog,,for'  the  Scots,  und  that 
Ha0be'»'jaari>«y'  whs  a  .niBrei.jfeiot.  Ooe  of  the 
Itfften  atropgly  «d«)Bed  all  chose  who  were  .engnged 
iathe  ho^leBa  plot  io  look  to  their  owB  seoority. 
ICw«  aUMitively  coosider  these  thing*)  there  woald 
Hwvely  appear  «By  diserepaocy  betweea  Hookers 
aceoQut  of  Hamiltqa'B  coodq^  aad  the  aecoaot  of 
that  ocuidnec  giveo  by  Hamilton**  descendftot.  qd  the 
authovity  of  family-  dooutoetits,  aod  which  we  have 
admitted  Id  a  preceding  page,  while  treating  of  his 
bebKTfor  in  pnrlintnent  at>the  pessiag  of  the  Union. 
'  At. one  time  the  court  of  St.  Germiiina'niay  have 
thought, erf  a  'lisieg,  nod.  the  court' of -Venaillea  of 
seitdiag  arms,  money,  and  men,  into  Scotltind ;  but 
Louis  had  such  nameroaa  cell»  upon  biio  as  to.  be 
able  to  do  little  g  and.  if  he  hoped — as  it  is  proved 
he-did— 4hall  he  might  procure  a  pence  with  Eag* 
hind*  by  removing  Che  obstacles  to  the  Uoiea,  be 
certainly  had  influence  aoeugh  ever  ^e  youog 
PnMeoder  and  bit-  tnother,  whe  were  depeodent 
nfkOD.  him  for  their  bread*  te  make  tfaem<  order-  the 
Dulf.e,ftf  HatnilloB  ^^to  forbear  giving  any  further 
opposition  to-'the  Unioo****  Hamiltoot  howeven 
boaeted  some  coneanguuiity  with  the  Stuarts,>aod 
it  it-  hinted  that  'he  iodulged  io  a  «ort  ot  forlore 
hope  of  beiBg  one  day  king  of  Scotland^  ^  Tfae 
Duke-  tJf  HdralltOQ,"-  says  Uooke,  wilnted  them 
not  to  thiok«f  the  Kiogof  Englurd  (the-Pivlender), 
by  penuHdmg  them-  that  tbe  Kiog  of  France  neither 
hitd  an  inoliimtiou  oor-an  ability  to  nasitt  that  prtoce ; 
and^-the  despair  bf 'the- people  nugmeating  ^very 
day.  the  duke-iniglM>flatter  himself  that.tbey  would 
iit  length  address  themselres  tie  him."  Hooke  and 
hi*- eolleagaee,  the  mo  Morays.  diTidlog  the  coun- 
try-hetw«eii 'then  iolediatnGtet  .traveled  over  oeariy 
the.whote  oC  Seotlasd  vnni^  if  we  may  credit  the 
cdonel^  tbey  everywhere  -fiiaiid  ftfrions  JacobiteB'. 
Hamilten  ■  praaaed  bim  to  ge  to  fidhibargli^  bat  be 
•Ihonght  that  too  mah'  a  Aefi,  and'  he  satiafied  him- 
wit  with'  le*raing  the  dnke^a  inteiOiieas  through 

I  Lika  ttl  Mata  iDtrigaea,  wherein  nveral  partie*  with  diRermtiii- 
lerHMKre  concenieil,  Uiia  (wetent  an*  pntenti  numcTao*  difficultie* 
awl  Memiugcontradicliane,  oiftde  Mill  Dime  punlia^  by  mddvn  cluuif  i* 
uT intention  on  the  part  of  the  courti  ofVerwillt!!  and  St.  Germaiai. 
[b  the  muiilh  tit  February  a  iJedaruliuii  of  wai  delitered  to  Bwka 
in  ihe  name  of  "  Jaaiei  the  Eigtilh,  hj/  the  jtracc  uf  di>d  King  v(  SciH-r 
H(n j,  Eiiglaoii,  f  raace,  and  iTelawl."  In  this  paper  the  Pretcnderi  af- 
tSr  etprEMing  fail  finn  TeMlulion  to  rapur  to  Scotland  ai  aooa  m  ihg 
ctiuitlfjr  atiooM  haTe  declared  fur  him,  einpowera,  aathorfaci,  and  n- 
^hlim  ill  his  Wing;  ■□lijecta  to  auem)ile  in  arnii,  tn  icize  the  gcvern- 
iMui  aiid  ill  furiB  and  caailsi,  to  utc  all  acti  of  boalility  apiiost  ihuu 
4hu  RhoulO  traituroualj  preiunw  to  oppoee  hii  suthwity,  dtr.  And, 
I'lgel'her  with  thi*  declarntinn,  Hmke  received  inaUuctiMia. atqnnnlljr 
whlieii  by  Lord  MiJdIetoD,  the  Preteuder'a  tiead  nan.  which  wore  w 
tirely  in  a  wulika  tone,  with  thi*  qualificattoa,  howevec,  that  he  waa 
Dot  to  pubtiah  the  diiclaration,  nur  attempt  to  Isry  war,  exenpi  >he 
SeoU  were  quits  ready  to  (aha  Iha  ffeU.  But  on  the  llth  td  Maicb, 
nitfdletoa  wrota  tnm  SL  Qertnuni  to.  Itll  Houke,  who  waa  >lw«  » 
Scotland,  that  it  waa  nirt  Lugia'a  intmioa  that  the  Scota  ahmild  lUr, 
thoufb  avar  as  mmok  ioelinad  to  il,  tilt  tkt  tnalf  mat  JboMMti.  . 


Hall,  the  priest.  Hall  mAei  him  it  th«  Kipg  of 
France  wan^l  not  gi^nt  10,000-  men  T  Tbe  .colo- 
nel,answered,-No  ;  and  that  he-  did  not,|)elieve4be 
Scots  could  be  so  unreasonable  ,as  to.  aak.  them. 
>^  However,  that  be."  replied  the  priest,  »tbe  Duke 
of  Hamilroj)  believes  that  it  is  the  least  Aatcan  be 
asked."  Houke .said -that  50po  Freitcbmea  would 
be  enoagb,  and  that,  pertaapSi  afVer  examining  every 
thing,  it  would  be  fbqod  that  the  Scots  had  oo  nqed 
of  any  foreign  troops.  .According  to  tbe  eolooel, 
Hamilton  behaved  with  greatcautioo,  avoiding  every 
thing  thft  migbt  commit  h>m.  The  duke  weald 
Dot  go  out  to  meet  him  a_a  h^  propoaed.  Hall,  the 
priest,  BSEBsed  this  by  saying  that  bisigrace  bad 
had  "  twenty-nine  fita  of  the  fever bat  tbe  colooel 
waa  incredukHU  sa  to  the  exiiteoce  of  toy  malady. 
Hamilton  begged  to  be  excused  anaweiiDg  tbe  letter 
of  the  King  of  France  ^od  the  letter  of  the  King  of 
England*  saying,  thathe  would  do  himself  that  beuor 
by  some  other  opportouity,  when  he  had  recovered 
hia  strength.  His  grace  assured  the  ageat  that  he 
would  conour  in  rH  reastmabU  meanureBt  but  was  of 
oplnioa  tliat  the  King  of  England  ought  not  to  risk 
himself  without  a  considerable '  body  of  French 
trootm.  In  eoncjuding  the  laflt  of  hia  meeaagea, 
which  were  all  sent  by  word  of  Jiiouth.  he  wished 
Hooke  a  good  vojage  back'  to  Firaoce.  Upon  tbia. 
as  tbe  least  and  moat  that  he  eouijd.  do,  tbe  coloael 
dropped  aU  interooorae  with  tbe-duke^-  Tlie*other 
JtkctMte  l«rd«  and  the  Preatv^riap: lairds  contfaned 
to  deliberate  with  him  about  Krm«,<ga«pow(l*r,  ao4 
money..  A*  to  troops*  Hoeke  oroad  **  that,  a  bedj 
of  foreignet*  woaM  be  of  more  detrimeat  tlmii  eerv- 
ice;  that  foreigners  were  oot  used-  tp  live  upon  aw 
little  as  the  Scota;  that  they  did  oot  uDderstaud 
their  tanguagei  were  oot  qf  their  mligitoo— 4hat  it 
would  have  tbe  air  of  a  cooqueatj  especially  anioeg 
the  English,  which  opinioa  w^^ild  biodar  tbdir 
friends  in  England  from  joining -Uievi,,. and  even 
influence  them,  perhaps,  to  join  ihe  other  side." 
He  represented  to  them  that  it  would  t>e.  easy  fvr 
tbe  Scots  at  this  momeitt  to  make  theineelves  mae- 
tera,  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  ala»of  Engjaiid,  aa 
there  was  not  a  aittgle  fortified  city  in  the4Ar#  kirtg- 
doma  except  Portameoth,  a  place  of  little  in»port- 
ance,  and  aa  there  were  acCnally  hardly  any.  tnoope 
either  io  Eogbnd  or  Ireland  -to  oppeaa  their  preg- 
resa.  He  alluded  to  tbe  romantic  exploits  of  Duo- 
dee  t  but,  fortunately  for  Scotiaod  and  for  England, 
there  wvtoo  Dundee  amot^faisanditors.  Thelerda 
and  the  lairda  atill  insisted  upori  having  a  body  of  for- 
eign troops;  and  in  the  end  Hooke  returned  to  Fraoce 
with  a  faipcopy  of  a  meoiortal  to  King  Loais  XIV.* 

'■Hooka  aaya  that  the  fir^  to  tign  tha  mamorial  waa  Ltxd  StaraoBC 
Tbe  other  aiffaa*ara«.  wart  Iboae  of  lonla  Errqli  Paaniair,  Kinnaud, 
anil  DruaiinODd;  oC^amea  Ogilvia,  I^.  Muray,  KeiihtTbaaaa f«ih. 
atioghaai,  and  iieiandar  loiia*.  Nut  out  uf  Ikeaa  uaM«i>  nieapt  that 
of  Errol,  the  hereditary  lord  high  cooaiahla.  ta  a  fini-rata  (  bat  Hiioka 
nya  that  N,  Katth,  oc  the  -Lai'd  of  Keith„eiKi>«d  for  th«  great  Nanaal 
uf  Scsuilavd,  hia  cDUfior.wha.wH  onable.ta  tnval  lu  •ifahimaalf.cM 
■comnt  uT  eickneta,  but  who  prumiaed  to  be  on^  of  iha  Itai  to.jeiii  Am 
Prel«odaruponbiB«Tri*a|.aad  te.ptaoaat  hia  di^Nwal  eight  Md-ptem* 
and  t^obatteiing-Mpnoii.wbiekvara'ia'biaGM^of  PawMttar.  TIm 
atrant  fDitbar  aaya  that  Erf«l  ai§n»i  bM  «ely-fcrkiBaatf,  bat  tiaa  for 
tbe  earia  of  tpailfcw,  EgUatoaa,  Abanlaaa,  wd  Buhkoj  for  dtt  hori 
aalinnn,  and  fur  Aa  ahiraa  of  Aberdaan  and  Hmim.  Tbia  wmM  mat 
han  been  atry  aatiafactoijr  to  the  Fiaaeh  ooart,  who  hod  iMrarlail 
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Horiw  alM  got  lettert'  fffim  Lord  Stofmontj  Lord 
Dramfntnid.  tfa«  Eitrl'  of  PdaDiair;  the  Dake  oF 
Gorddn;  the  Eari  of  ErrdI,  and  some  oTberfl-,  who  all 
«spreB«Al  their  aoxiefy  for  the  arriviil  of  the  Pre- 
tender witfa  TVench  ttoopa'  and  Prencfa  numey.* 
Matt  of  thesfl  letttara  an!  datdd  in  Un'  Aooth  of 
Maf  oTthv  prewot  jewT,  1707,  ofaboot  two  mdnthfl 
after  tim  treatj  of  tha  Vmon  wbb'  M\f  Mtiftwl  by 
ibe  EttgRaV  {Hirlntiiieot.'  HooIm  abo  give*  a  Mter 
wliirii  he  Bays  Was  aent  at  the  sartt«  time  to  the 
Preteader  hy  ^e  Pake  of  Hamilton,  vho;  if  he 
bud  forwarded  the  Uraon,  ?n  obedieitee  to  the  id- 
ftnictioBa  of  the  eoort^  of  St.  GermaioB  and  Ver- 
nillea,  and  1o  order  to  priVmote  a  peace  with  France, 
ami  have  been  dieeod^rted,  like  alt  the  rest 
jia^ed  in  that  achemo,  by  fleeing  England  and  ber 
sIKm  persevering  in  the  war.  In  this  tetter  Ham- 
ihoD  mym,  or  ia  madti'to  say,  riiac  he  had  always 
ftitrered  himself  that  Lot-d  Godolpfaio  meaot  weU 
fthat  ia,  thkt  he  stiU  fiiTored  the  exiled  hoese  of 
Stout,  wilb  whom  be  certainly  eorreaponded);  yet 
he  bad  seen  that  Godftlphhi  had  been  for  the  Uoion 
nore  than  eiHild  be'>tbea^;  that  he  knew,  bow- 
mr,  though  perhipB  GoMpfaia  did  not,  lint  the 
Wings  ID  EaglaDd  had  reK^d  apoo'that  mimaler's 
nid;  and  line  Lord' MMtfbottough  bad  been  aa  Beat- 
•at  SB  Oodcrfphie  'for  thit  UniotH  which  wovld  cai»e 
tfaeniiiref  aHtHtt' royal  fWmtiy.  "It  is  no  longer 
time."  Mys  the'tfOk«,  ''to  apfmfc  of  Aibga  past;  hut 
V  I  had  only  had  twenty  thoomod  pounds  aterllng 
tbe  Vman  matd  bbVe^  been  rejected !"  Hooke 
bad  prortiieed  grwBt'thwgs,  bat' was  not  able  to  do 
Ittlle  thUigar'a  eireuttiirthOce  *ufllciantty  ao- 
noMed  for  by  thiA  periloiM  state  «f  Fraute  this 
year.  ■  i.    ■      ,    •  ■ 

lo  the  ttdflth  of  Aagosl,  the  Duke  of  Oorden 
mofea  to  M^'tfe  CiMHAillwrt,  miniater  and  secretary 
Iff  rtilA,  MpnalMf  «obtflerDMion  at  Bet  bearing 
fon  FniiM^*,  ma4  eotreathig  to'  ftsow  wbat  the 
Scota  mmght  liepa-  for  fron  Ifant  4pmter.  **  Se> 
crM/i,**' aMy«  Ma']g;Mc*,  'Moeeeary  In  great  af- 
hmt  kWWf  rottflli  mystwry  rains  all.  May  we 
kaeWrSi  least,  whether  we  Bball  be  astiated-or  not? 
The  D«k«  of  Hamilton  now  begins-  tO'esponsa  oor 
ititersau  bMTtily."    A  few  days  after,  tlie  Liiird  of 

KMkc  *  u  B«t  tb*  wAiac  »u(itti  %fS  ihm  ptiUtHf^l  men  of  Uw  coucr- 
Of'  **nRr<UHawMiiau4dltm«daa,"MjBBqak%otDapt*' 
It  Aat  tbe  Fnncb  an  u  nuc^  kned  ta  SratUnd  m  ib^  mn  haird 
a  Eaflud ;  Aat  the  Scoti  relaia  *  plcanoy  nmembrvDce  ot  their  u- 
tmn  tlHamtti  i  tb«t  Amj  Mfll  ^wrrft  nWn)  fVvDcb  MiooM  ud  turn 
*l  MpMiaa.  whicii  an  Mt  vaaA  in  BiflMd  (  that  i'lmac*  is,  Uwra- 
im,  ilavjs  d«ar  to  then ;  awl  thai  thtj  proaiiaad  thiaiMlm  Um  da- 
L,*Tiar*  of  ihvir'eMtitrr,  aaH  tba  ir*(«rBtiea  of  thtir  kiuy,  onder  bu 

I  IT  Cntoael  Hooha.  bad  ynwiaad  tbam  any  fiaat  aoB*  ba  bad  n- 
wtM  hia  inatrocliuaa.  Tba  Freuch  miniiter  had  etpreiity  told  him 
eb»«M<r«S  afcufMMwy  watim,  M  nolw  awtttia  ia  Pnntca.  ^Vou 
■ar  |M*  thiar  MmnooM,'  vajra  huaWt  iHmiuft,  "of  fais  tm}a*t;^ 
aHMV-aNin  !•  Mad  Ikaa*  Ite  aaccan  <*kaeh  may  be  neeMaarj' ;  hM 
ba  M|Mcr  TCMMMMidL  Itt  «  Tcry  raMcWMr  toafeiwr,  t»-  Mir.  Roote 
f  »B  ea^tf  Um  *■  tapJMW  »Me>  thuee  Be  ia  aWged  It)  lay  owl -aUe- 
«he«e«m  «w.Mlla«>  Mm  ta  auptmit,  nor  ta  give  tbem  aaj  tuan  to 
k>H  fcr  Ma  Ihn  h»  cata  rttnitali."'-/mfr«eftM*';/hMr  IT.  ^  CAoeitf- 
iM»tMiMtllMit,  j«Uacph«rm.  r  Huoke  bad  had  ft  hrfa  np- 
fir  4  Mik  H  attnr  pMmUU  tkti  tlw  TManrtaf  Mkt'  tofkltr  wmM 
kaee  haa»  gwMlr  faictoaad.  wt  tbu  nas^r  noM  lorii  mnU  have 
•>r*ed  *■  wietal  wbM  be  carrW  back  to  Pmuto  wiib  him.  Bat 
riapraMAM-kwerarivlBMet  ^rinileae, «Hd  ftadtotod,  with  mltnv 
M^N  e)M,  Ar  MMylB  a  soaMty  *hieii  hafl  bner  jel  abeVwM  with 


Kersfabd,  designated  as  chief  of  tbe  Presbyterians 
ioHbv  fif<e  abires  of  ^e  sbutltwfeat.  wrot6  to  Cha- 
rtiilliirt  UMt  «n  Was  ready  tbertf.  «  Bnt,"  says  the' 
lMfrd,-"tf  tbb  succors  do  Aot  come  aooo,  br  tit  teMt 
if  we  are  oMcnre  bf  being  «8BistM>  within  a  llnrited 
tSane,  alt'  will  go  to  -conArioo. '  The  peo^e  eom- 
plaltt  tharthey  have  he*D  ofteo  mie  to  hope'wiih-' 
OQtanyaffeeti  -I  will  Mifi  answerfor  keepingeveiy 
thfog  t«ady  flotne  trniA-loager;  provided  I  am  Hire 
ef  the  mceors  t  hue  it  would  bot  be  josr  that  I 
should  lose  my  fortune  foi"  my  good  .  .  .  (  We 
are  ntl  coafidced  thtrt  the  only  way'to  'save  Scot- 
land  is  to  resifli^  oar  kiu^; ....  Tb«'  Union  is  so 
QoivereHDy  detested,  that  it  has  ehnbged  -the  hefrrM 
of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  king.  -  I  sboald  net 
wonder  if  this  chaAge  sliould  not  be-«Bsitf  believed 
in  France ;  for  I  am  sm^lsed  -at  It  myself,  antl  yec 

it  ia  true  On<!b  more,  do  net  lose  time,  fbr  if 

jeu  do  you  lose  every  thing."  And  oo  thtf  9M  of 
ADgu«t>  tbe  Duchess  of  GokIoo  wvete,  ia  an  agony 
of  impatience,  to  Chamillart  for-tbe  Preteader. 
'*For  God*s  sake,"  aayv  thte  feverish  phrtiMD, 
whoae  family  end  eatttes  wore  in  jeopardy,  »  what 
are  you  thinking  off  la  it  fwsaible  that,  alier  but^ 
ing  veBtnred  all  to  Aow  our  seal,  we  have  nehfier 
•■sistaaee  dot  anaworT  All  is  lert  for  want  of 
knowing  what  measures  oaght  to  be  taken.  Set- 
eral  ef  tbe  greatest  partisaaS'of  ttie  Union  aekaowt- 
edge  their  error  anrd  cdiiia  over  to  us.  If  we  art) 
left  in  the  uncertaiMy  we  are  aow  in,  the  people 
will  grow  oool.  Tbe  chieftains  will  fear  for  tfaem- 
seKas  when  tbey  flod  ^y  ar»  despised,  aod  will 
make  their  pence'Dot  to  have  R'haher  about  theitr 
aeoks.  Give  me  but  a  po«ili*a  promise, and  alt  will 
go  well.  The  cbieOaiaa  wiU  then  find  no  difficulty 
io  keepiog  ovary  thing  ready  agaiMt  the  arrival  of 
tba  sacoota;  but  our-faeuts  ara  aoak  by  tbia  coo^ 
titnod  uMeitBiDty.   Como  wlien  yon  pleasoi  and 

10  what  pert  yoo  pleaae,  you  wiU  ba  well  reoaivedt 
but  it  yon  d»  not  ooiob  bood  llio  par^-  will  'be  bra'' 
kea.  aad  it  will  be  too  kte.**' 

Bat  tbe  PretanderT  a  yooHi-  of  niBotoeoi  would 
hum  been  of  little  uaa  wokoat  the  Frenteh  eiieco^, 
and  thi*  Louia  or  his  miaiBtet»*-wha  now  frequent- 
ly acted  upon  plana  of  their  own  id  <oppoailioB  to  tbe 
wiahei  of  the  gramd  monsr^e'-H^eaitated  to  foroisb* 
So-e&rIyaH'th»S7tfa  of  Jufyv  MjddletoD  had  wriltsli 
a  most  urgeob  letter  to  M.  do  ChamilbrL    **  Tb* 

^  ITwke'B  Nc^ialione. 

^  LuulewMDOwold  and  much  liroVeo. both  in  health  and  ipirit.  itie 
tiote  <••«  chiettjr  jmuri  with  Madame  de  Maiutemm,  hia  niieireH,wl|« 
had  became  •  lurt  ufiaiut,  and  wilh  liii  court-uur  and  iHher  prieiti,  |i 

11  aa  certain  at  it  waa  natural  thai  tbu  P[e»c)i  mioiniers  only  rrntariletl 
the  iatereiU  of  the  Prcteoder  inwBiuch  aa  ihi-jr  ^tc^e  tubteriieot  lu 
their  o*u.  Macfihenoa  jually  remarke.  "  Loui*  XIV.  Mnur]f  eerni, 
at  tiBtea,  to  have  been  •iiicern  iu  hii  proreaiioni  lo  the  eiduiled  fanillj. 
Hia  minietere,  howeirer,  juatljr  Judging  that  thry  could  b«Tt  on);  the 
ancenatn  tntliada  itf  the  penon  whutn  Ihry  *huuld  eeire  fni  Ib«  ei^ 
penM  and  haard  of  an  eipeditlun,  were  eitremily  twckward  lu  making 
any  elTectiia)  elTuru  fur  tiiVadhiK  Britain.  Betide*,  it  wee  natural  for 
them,  roniidtring  their  iiwa  atiachmenl  to  munarchjr,  (o  luppoae  thai 
thejr  derived  grant  ndvantagn'froin  havliiff  in  their  bandi  the  pemxi 
wtanm  tbey  aanHiaeil  w  hate  an  brredita^  right  tft  the  Sritieh  crown. 
The  tomufu,  thnretota,  whleb  were  ftniu  time  tu  tiine  nade  Tor  iq. 
vadinft  Ifaia  iiland.  were,  rather.  Inleoded  to  engage  the  iialiiin  in'a 
civil  war  than  tu  mntribate  elTertually  to  reiture  itie  Tanily  of  StuarU 
TIm  Inninor  and  caniinn  of  Itt  cMn  increaaed  with  the  Ouefurtnnei  of 
France  in  the  pranent  «W." 
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king,  my  mRSter,"  aaja  the  earl,  ••fans  commanded 
me  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Hooke  has  been  here  now 

for  seven  dn^B  I  do  not  pretend  to  trouble  yon 

With  talei  of  RnttqnHy,  but  to  remark  what  we  oar- 
selves  see.  What  embarratsmeata  have  not  the 
Hungnmns  given  to  the  emperor!  Who  woald 
have  believed  that  a  few  pMannta  in  the  Cevennes, 
witfaoat  any  auccora,  eonid  have  pceapied  ao  many 
regalar  troops  eommandad  by  mareaclMlB  of  France, 
Jbr  three  yean  ?  . . . .  Mr.  Hooke  has  informed  ns 
of  the  good  diapOBttion  of  the  Scota.  wfaoae  fidelity 
and  capacity  Areiaown  to  you.  They  demand  their 
king,  who  wtsbes  ardently  to  join  them.  If  the  af> 
fairs  of  the  king  (of  France)  are  urgent  here,  that 
pleads  -  strongly  fur  the  project  in  Scotland.  If  a 
small  part  of  the  money  and  of  the  troops  which 
are  employed  here  woold  finish  the  business  there, 
it  must  be  wrong  to  hesitate."*  But  Chamillnrt 
contioaed  to  hesitate,  nevertheless,  and  noHiing  was 
done  for  some  months,  which  were  months  of  agony 
to  tfae  few  SeiAtish  lords  nnd  gentlemen  that  had 
fiiirly  committed  themselves.  The  Houae  of  Han- 
over, jealouB  of  e'veiy  thing 'that*  threatened  ha 
BttccesaiDn,  obtiUned.  by  some  unknown  meana,  a 
glimpse  of  these  latrigiras,  wbtcb,  perhaps,  were 
still  better  koewo  to  Godolphin,  to  Harley,  and  to 
Queen  Anne  berself. 

The  first  parlinmenC  of  Great  Britain  met  on  the 
23d  of  October  (1707).  It  bad  been  proposed  that 
the  English  parliament  sitting  when  the  IJnion  was 
completed  should  be  dissolved,  so  that  the  Scottish 
members  that  were  to  make  up  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britnin  should  be  associated  with  a  new 
House ;  but  the  Whig  ministers,  who  had  a  stanch 
luajority,  were  of  course  unwilling  to  run  the 
chances  of  a  new  election,  more  particularly  at  s 
moment  when  the  nation  was  in  an  ill  humor  at 
oar  failures  this  year  both  by  laud  and  sea,  and 
they  orerraled  the  propusitioo.  *•  It  was  generally 
bought,"  says  Burnet,  MthaC,  though  this  was  a 
parliament  that  had  now  sat  two  years,  yet  it  was 
a  new  parliament,  by  reason  it  bad  been  let  fiiU,  and 
wna  revived  by  a  proclamation ;  and  the  consequence 
of  tiiis  was,  that  those  who  had  got  placea  were 
to  go  to  a  new  election.  Others  maintained,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  new  parliament,  since  it  was  not 
summoned  by  a  new  writ,  bat  by  virtue  of  a  clause 
in  an  act  of  pnrlinmeot.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
upon  bis  coming  over,  prevailed  to  have  it  yielded 
to  be  a  new  piirlianient.  though  Harley  was  for 
liaaintaiuiag  it  to  he  an  old  parliameut.  The  House 
of  Commons  chose  the  same  speaker  (Mr.  Smith) 
over  Again,  And  all  the  nsuftt  loVms  in  the  first  be- 
^aing  of  a  new  parlianaeut  were  observed.**  The 
queen'a  speech  waa  not  so  confident  as  H  had  been 
&e  year  before — the  year  of  wonders but  still 
It  was  far  from  being  desponding.  If  the  attempt 
'  upon  Toulon  had  not  wholly  its  desired  effect,  it 
had,  nevertheless,  been  attended  with  great  and  ob- 
vious advantages  to  the  common  cause  of  the  allies ; 
if  the  French  bad  gained  ground  upon  as  in  Spain, 
they  had  been  wholly  driven  out  of  Italy,  by  which 
it  Would  be  more  easy  for  all  the  allies  to  joiu  their 
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assistance  next  year,  for  enabling  the  King  of  Spain 
to  recover  his  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  reduce 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to  bis  obedience." 
The  "  weakness- and  iH  postnre  of  affairs  upon  the 
Rhine"  waa  frankly  admitted;  but  her  majesty 
fainted  that  all  this  would  be  fully  remedied  next 
campaign*  **hy  the  conduct  and  authority  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  whose  aeasoBablo  acceptance 
of  that  command  had  atrengthened  and 'Obliged  the 
whole  confederacy.'*  It  would  be  necessaty,  she 
said,  to  angment  the  suppUea.  But  the  sobjeet  of 
the  recent  Uoion  occupied  as  much  room  as  tbs 
war  in  this  speech.  In  a  work  so  great  and  so  new 
in  its  kind,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some  doubts 
and  difRcalties  should  have  arisen ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  these  had  been  so  for  overcome  as  to  have  de- 
feated "the  designs  of  those  who  would  have  made 
use  of  that  handle  to  foment  disturbances."  The 
Commons,  in  their  address,  thankfully  acknowledg- 
ed the  divine  goodness  in  making  her  majesty  the 
glorious  instrument  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms — 
adding  that  they  would  eiobrace  all  opportunities 
of  improving  this  happy  union  an  as  to  make  this 
island  of  Great  Britain  a  terror  to  her  enemies ;  and 
they  assured  her  that  the  ill  success  d  her  arms 
the  last  campaign  riiould  not  dlseunrage  them  from 
making  their  utmost  efforts  for  recovering  the  vkole 
Spanish  monarchy.  Bat  the  Lords  were  in  a  very 
different  hnmor.  When  it  was  proposed  to  vole 
the  usual  address  of  thanks,  the  opposition  carried 
a  rote  for  a  previous  inquiry,  by  a  committee  Of  the 
whole  House,  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  our  foilures  at  sea  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Rdmirnlty,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  queen's  husband  had  been  sinmbering, 
were  severely  commented  upon.  Petitions  were 
read  from  the  sherilfii  and  merchant*  of  London, 
complaining  of  tfae  great  losses  at  sea,  and  of  the 
mto  of  our  foreign  trade  for  want  of  cruisers  and 
proper  cooroys.  Thp  French,"  said  Lord  Hav- 
ershann,  "  have  been  allowed  to  take  our  shipa,  as 
the  Dutch  take  herrings,  by  shoals,  upon  our  coasts; 
nm-  has  the  royal  navy  itself  escaped."  The  Dntcb, 
be  said,  were  carrying  on  an  open  and  flourishing 
trade  at  our  expense,  trading  even  with  the  com- 
mon enemy.  It  Is  said  tlint  Lord  Somers  and 
Lord  Wharton  encouraged  these  bents  in  order  to 
remove  the  Prince  of  Denmark  from  the  admiralry, 
and  to  drive  Harley  and  St.  John  from  office;  while 
Rochester  and  Buckingham  voted  for  the  inquiry, 
in  order  to  ruin  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  their 
Whig  allies  or  dependents  in  the  cabinet.  Yet 
Lord  Huvershani  affected  to  believe  Uiat  the  oavy 
was  safer  in  the  handa  of  the  prince  than  to  any 
other  man's. 

The  Commons,  meanwhile,  voted  liberal  sappliea, 
and  adopted  various  resolutions  for  rerooviog  jeal- 
ousies, religious  and  political,  between  the  two  king, 
doma,  and  fur  supporting  the  Union  by  endearing  it 
to  both  the  contracting  parties.  Among  these  reso- 
lutions was  one,  apparently  suggested  by  Somers. 
that  there  should  be  but  one  privy  council,  or.  in 
other  words,  that  the  privy  council  in  Scotland, 
which  bad  been  but  too  often  little  better  than  a 
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Sitf  Cliui^r,  BhoaU  be  pot  dowD.  At  the  Scots, 
«r  too  nuy  of  them,  were  now  cliogtog  to  earaes 
H  mil  M  to  Uewingo,  prorided  only  that  they  were 
M  ud  SeoUuh,  mud  had  been  a  part  oi  their  sep- 
titte  politieal  atolDs,  they  coiDplaioed  oi  thU,  not- 
flritbaludiDg  the  ootoriety  of  the  Cut  that  they  had 
beee  tyniniused  over,  imprioonedi  tortnred  by  this 
prifj  cuODcil,  u  Jews  and  Moors  and  heretics  were 
is  SpstB  by  the  Inquisition.  A  l»ll,  however,  was 
brought  ia  snd  passed,  and  that  old  lyraany.  after  a 
floble  speech  by  Somers,  was  abolished.'  The  in- 
qunes  about  the  admiralty,  the  navy,  and  the  oatioD 
came  to  nothing,  as  the  Tories  saw  that  io  seconding 
Ibein  rbey  must  incense  the  queen  by  displacing  her 
husband,  and  also  lose  the  services  of  Harley  and  St. 
JobD,  who  were  both  intriguing  in  dieir  favor.  On 
tbe  IBth  of  i>eceuiber,  the  queen  went  down  to  the 
Houa  to  give  the  uaent  to  the  laod'taa  and  to  some 
other  bills ;  end  on  the  morrow  the  Lords,  somewhat 
a£  the  latest,  presented  their  address  of  tbaoks,  in 
which  thej  applaaded  her  majesty's  great  spirit  and 
TeaolDti<m  io  cariying  on  the  war,  and  expressed 
their  own  great  seal  for  preveotieg  every  thing  like. 
Ij  la  disturb  the  Union.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
letit  a  loud  debate  io  the  Upper  House ;  and  on  that 
atme  day  (the  1  iftb)  their  Lordships  toolt  up  the  ques- 
tioa  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  shameful  failure 
vhicb  had  there  followed  the  brilliant  nchieveroents 
of  Peterborough^  Many  of  the  Tories  did  not  bes- 
iiate  to  say  that  Peterborough  was  a  greater  general 
ihdo  jMarlborough ;  both  parties  applauded  his  coo. 
iud ;  but  a  motion  for  giving  that  eari  the  thanks  of 
the  House  was  resolutely  opposed  by  tbe  Whigs  and 
hy  all  the  preaaot  frieeds  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim. 
It  was  represented  by  the  old  Tory,  Nottingham, 
aitd  others*,  that  Spain  was  now  abandoned  to  the 
eneoiy;  but  their  opponents  replied  that  meas- 
area  wet«  already  concerted  for  sendmg  powerful 
ttuxon  to  King  Charles.  On  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  an  address, 
vberelo  it  was  stated  again  that  the  reducing  the 
*iiule  Spaoiah  moaarchy  lo  the  obedience  of  the 

>  Hiaau*  .«f  auama'*  apMcti  ia  tli»  HmM  of  Loida  an  th*  bUl  Aw 
■i-Jubiic  Am  priT  wwcil  rf  SroilspJ  mn  pwirwd  ia  tlw  Hwdwicke 
luu  hfm,  Bm  uiOMoU  wtra         Md  Mrunf-  Th*  Mtowlof 

'•  Caiw  emm  ant  all  prnftct  whil«  two  politiotl  adminiun- 
Um  MlMrt,  Iba  BM  »  gig'an'^t  >■>•        *■>  ScoUbmL 

''At  wliMiia^a  of  *r*'™^  n,  Whmtm  t)w  nm  aaaj  monm  td  lha 
JTM  ■  A*  Eaftwh  ;  W  ba  nnilapUie  iaawdiaM  paranal  can  id  Uta 
jcMt,  u(t  bm  io  owa  their  ptaledifai  and  cmatanuM  la  bbj  anbur- 

tlUlC  IBMituUMk. 

"WatM  Scatlaad)  •A«rilM  Vbiob  if  ■  diMiaet  adraiaiatra- 

i<a  iwil^w  iia  iMliiamil  tkara  to  naurt  tv. 

"Thia  privyoaoBdliaMtaeaMtiimmof  atatt  and  poUer,  bat,  ia 
tftcuawmnito  cout  of  jDMica,toaea  dw  law*  albcttuUtraiecuted, 

fat  piMonalinii  of  tba  pablie  praca  1  ha*B  hrard  mucb  tf 

iWftMM  oT  MAaemdl  fat  SeetlaBd  ;  bat  Baglaad  woald  navar 
ttNt  wUk  lhaaa  aaana  tbat  m  viiad  af  alaU  snd  jutiea.  Pinlicy 
MM  ftla  lha  baCMT  of  iaatiea.  Wa  had  a  prify  coaaoil  in  Eagland 
■Hk  |i«ac  mmd  viiad  pamm.  Wa  nlared  ender  It  long  aad  nach. 
iUtbcndlaaf  pariiaaMatanfUlgf  OMi^ataABdnmadia*;  bM  dom 
•4  U>aa  ■ioBiaal  lill  Kia*  Chariaa  Iba  FiWa  Iim.  Tha  Star  Ouun- 
liM  b«t  a  tf^m  ool  at  igu  caasdl,  aad  waa  eallad  aa  onJv  baowaa 
a  M(  ialha  aaaal  aaaadMMnber.  It  waa  aat  ap  aa  a  fin  J  oaurtia 
the  t  Has.  VIL.  ia  wj  mA  waada  j  to  paaiah.  (taat  liota ;  to  raatiaia 
«&i>d«n  tM  bif  tm  atiitarj  JmImo  ;  sr,  ia  tho  Bodara  phnaa,  lo  pra- 
■w  lha  paMiw  paati :  hat  ia  a  littla  (iaa  it  aad*  thia  bmmb  inadda. 
Aa  laHy  cnaatl  MBB,.M  laat,  M  aak*  laws  bjr  gndumkB;  and 

^  "ill  Ttiii  IrT-i'-'"^—  .-^-j.  AtktttharMl 

•  'J-.rr,  Vii  wrt-anthont  aadanB^nn;  thr  Unfdooi.*' 


House  of  Austria  was  the  only  proper  ground  for' a 
peace ;  and  that  no.peace  could  be  honorable  or  safe, 
if  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  part  whatsoever  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  were  suffered  to  remain  un> 
der  the  power  of  tbe  House  of  Bourbon.  The  ad- 
dress, however,  besought  her  rosjesty  to  tnake  the 
most  pressing  instances  to  the  emperor  for  succor 
to  his  brother  the  King  of  Spaiat  for  20^000  imperi. 
altstfl  to  be  put  uoder  the  command  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  for  strengthening  the  army  upon  the 
Rhine,  now  happily  comnaanded  "by  that  wi*e  and 
valiant  prince  the  Elector  of  Hnnover." 

A.  D.  1708.  Though  Harley  had  worked  in  tbe 
dark,  and  though  BoKngbroke  had  praoriced  a  du- 
plicity mrely  excelled  by  any  scoundrel  of  genius, 
they  were  by  this  time  suspected  and  bated  or' 
dreaded  by  their  Whig  eoUeagnes.  With  aH  their 
art,  Harley  and  St.  John  would  have  foiled  io  making 
any  impression  upon  the  queen  but  for  a  folse  atep 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Some  few  years 
before  this,  the  duchess,  who  was  rich  enough  to 
have  served  her  io  another  way,  brought  into  cenrt 
a  poor  cousin— Abigail  Hill' — whose  father,  Mr. 
Hill,  once  a  m'erchaot  in  the  city,  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley.  The  duchess  got 
this  Abigail  appointed  bedchamber-woman  to  Anne, 
then  only  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  her  younger 
sister  Bottled  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  laun- 
dress— "which,"  says  .the  duchess,  **was  a  good 
enough  provision  for  her."  '  The  two  young  ladies 
had  two  poor  brothers;  the  elder  of  these  was  put 
into  a  Bnug  place  in  the  custom-house,  and  the 
younger,  after  being  clothed  and  put  to  school  at  Sc 
Alban's,  by  his  great  retntive,  waa  made  page  to  the 
Prince  of  Denmai^,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  Duke  of  Gbnoester,  aide-de-camp  to  Marlbor- 
ough, and  colonel  of  a  regiment."    Every  thing 

>  "Abi^iil  Hill,  or  Mn.  Maiham,  wai  the  flanghter  of  niis  Hill,  ■ 
marchant  ia  th«  city,  by  a  aiaier  i<f  my  t^tb^x.  Our  gtsiidfatfaar,  Sri 
Jubn  Janyw,  had  fMaadhawtr  cWUva,  by  arbiab  maaiu  tin  aataU 
oT  tba  family  cama  to  ba  divided  iato  *>ry  anall  parnala.  Mm.  Hill 
had  only  £300  to  her  portion.  Uer  huibKud  livad  vary  wtU,  a*  1  have 
been  told,  till,  taming  prujectur,  he  broaghl  rain  npou  hioMelf  and  hti 
fuilj.  BBl,aatbiawaalaacbafoM  Iwaa  ban,  Inanrkaawibenwvfa 
Bi^  paopb  ia  tba  <radd,  uU  aftar  lha  PriacMt  Aaaa  saa  nainad,  and 
wheo  the  lived  at  the  Cock  Pit,  at  wbicb  tina  an  aoqaaintance  of  mtnc 
came  to  me,  and  aaid  ihe  believed  T  did  not  know  tliat  I  had  trlation* 
who  wore  in  want;  and  a^e  gave  m  ao  accoaatof  tbeai.  Wbcn  the  bail 
finiahed  har  atory,  Ifavohar,  out  my  pvraa,  tan  gniMaa  fof  tbeir  pna- 
ent  Talief,  aayiDf  I  wonU  do  what  I  could  fur  Ihem.  Altaraninl  1  irni 
Mta.  Hill  mart  awnay,  and  aaw  her.  She  toM  laa  ftal  her  hnaband 
waa  the  mac  relation  to  Mr.  Harley  aa  ihe  wa>  to  me,  bat  that  ha  had 
sever  dnne  any  thing  fur  her.  (TV  proud  duthett,  m  obteni,  mtn^ 
ailU  htr  /atktr't  rtduetd  titttr  by  tit  nam*  of  otnl.)  1  think  Mn 
Haahan'a  hther  and  aMther  did  not  live  hug  aftor  Ibia.  They  left 
fou  ehildion,  two  aena  and  t«ro  daaghtara.  The  aUer  daagbtari  Ahir 
fail,  afterward  Mta.  Maaham,  waa  a  grawa  waaaa.  I  took  ber  dni  ti- 
St.  Alban'f,  where  iha  lived  with  me  and  my  children,  and  I  trtaled 
ber  with  aa  great  kladneaaaa  if  aba  had  baan  nyaiaur." — Att  AeemuU 
^  rt«  Caadart     Oa  Bomugtr  Buakm  af  Martteiwagt,  *c. 

a  H  And  whan  lha  Dnka  of  Glouceater  diad,  1  ohtaisad  for  her  a  pem- 
noB  of  £900  B-year,  which  /  paid  her  oat  nf  the  privy  ptine.  And,  tn 
■nine  line  after,  I  taked  the  qeaen'i  laaM  to  bayhar  an  aSBBlty  vat 
u(  aooM  af  the  funda."  dec— fM. 

■  nwpuKoaBHn  Mraadontavaiypooranldier.  "Jack  Hill  Cwhon 
Iba  bottlatnan  aftofwald  called  ftaacaf  Jack)  waa  a  tall  boy.  whom  1 
alothad  (for  be  waa  all  ia  rage),  and  put  tu  ■ebool  at  St.  Alban't,  to  «nV 
Mr.,  Jaaiaa,  who  had  baan  an  naber  nnder  Sr.  Buaby,  of  Wemaiaater  ■ 
and  whanaver  I  waat  to  St.  Albnn'a  1  aent  far  him,  and  waa  aa  kiiul  to 
htnaaifhah^baanaymehlM.  Atkar  ha  had  laaraad  what  ba 
eanMthafa,  nvaeaaey  hnppaniag  of  page  afbonar  to  Um  Prfncn  «r  Den- 
tiinr^,  1|:i  ■>'i-n.':J,  it  m'-i-l'~"l  f'al-liiir     I  ' 
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went  on  smoothly  till  tho  summer  of  1707,  when 
the  ducbeBB.  who  nlwiiys  treated  her  with  great 
kavteur,  learned  thnt  her  coasin  Abigail  wrb  pri- 
vately ninrried  to  Mr.  Mssbam,  aod  was  in  the 
hnlnt  of  being  cktaeted  with  the  quean  without 
her  grace's  consent.  Convinced  that  there  was 
••Bome  mystery,"  the  duchess  set  heraelf  "to  in. 
qliire  as  particularly"  aa  ibe  could  into  it.  **  And/' 
Kays  her  grace,  "  in  leas  than  a  week's  time  I  dia- 
cnverad  that  my  eonain  waa  become  an  aluolute  fa- 
vorite ;  that  the  queeo  benelf  bad  bovn  present  at 
her  irfarriage  io  Dr.  Ariiathnofa  hidginga,  at  which 
time  her  majesty  bad  called  for  a  round  mm  out  of 
the  privy  purse  ;  that  Mrs.  Mnsham  came  ofVea  to 
rlie  queen  when  the  prince  was  asleep,  and  waa 
'genemlly  two  hoars  every  day  in  private  with  her: 
iind  I  Hliewise  then  discovered,  beyond  all  dispute, 
Mr.  Harley'a  correspondence  and  inlereal  at  court  by 
intam  of  Otis  woman.'"  The  duchese  says  she  was 
Struck  with  astonishment  at  BUch  an  instance  of  in- 
gratitude.  So  doubt  she  mif;ht  have  added  that  she 
waa  struck  nlso  with  dismay,  for  she  must  have 
known  better  than  any  one  else  the  chamcter  of  her 
royal  niiatreas,  of  whotn  a  grant  writer  anid,  with 
perfect  jnstice,  that  ahe  had  not  a  etock  of  amity  to 
nerve  above  one  object  at  a  time."  *  Besidea,  her 
grace  waa  now  pat  in  mind  of  several  •nspkiona  cir- 
cnmstances.  She  saya.  herself,  *■  particularly  I  re- 
membered that  a  long  while  before  thir,  being  with 
the  queen  (to  whom  I  hlid  gone  very  privately  by  a 
secret  passKgefrom  my  lodgings  to  the  bedchamber), 
on  a  sudden  this  woman,  hat  knowing  I  was  there, 
came  in  with  the  boldest  and  gnyest  air  possible, 
but  upon  the  sight  of  me  atopped,  and  iminedintely 
efann^og  her  manner,  and  making  a  most  solemn 
coarteajr,  said,  •  Did  yonr  majesty  ring?'  and  then 
went  ont  again.  This  singular  behavior  needed 
no  interpreter  now  to  make  it  undentood."  The 
duchess  hastened  to  commanicHie  these  great  dis> 
coveries  to  her  husband ;  and  the  lord-general  lefl 
off  looking  after  the  French,  in  order  to  warn  his 
wife  to  look  trell  after  Mrs.  Masham  aod  the  dan> 
^erooa  Mr.  Harley.  "  If  you  are  snre,"  says  Marl- 
Iwrough,  "that  Mra.  Mashnm  speaks  of  basiness 
to  tl>e  queen,  I  should  think  yoii  might,  with  some 
raution.  tell  her  of  it,  which  would  do  good  ;  fur  she 
rertnioly  inast  be  gratefuK  and  will  niind  what  you 
xny."  These  words  aurpi'ise  us  io  Buch  a  ninn ! — 
JUorlborougb  ought  to  have  remembered  how  very 
iili^t  the  tie  of  gratitude  had  been  upon  himself,  and 
bow  generally  unknown  such  a  homely  virtue  wna  at 

wud  fot  nj  l^ri  HkrlborMigh  lo  make  hira  ptMim  of  rhe  lirdvliiiiibcr 
ta  ttw  Daka  of  QlimnMUr:  and  ttnufh  ny  loni  itlwk]ra  aaid  that  Jack 
■mo  wia  fcwd  for  Bothisf,  jat,  Is  nUife  om,  ha  mda  hiia  bia  atd-ila- 
4laai]t,  aod  afterward  fan  bim  a  ragiMent.  Bat  it  wai  hia  ■inai'a  in* 
lareM  that  laiaed  Jock  to  be  a  Kaa*nl-  and  to  coaimaiid  in  that  evar- 
lumarahla  eSfMditioa  to  Quobac  1  had  no  abara  in  geltiag  bin  thoaa 
boMva.  To  Siiiah  what  1  bam  to  aay  apon  thii  aab}art.  whan  Mr.  Hai^ 
-lay  thfoatbt  ttvaeful  to  alladi  tha  Daka  of  Haributoogh  io  parlianant, 
AiaQnebao  ganeral.  Ibia  boaaat  Jack  Hill,  Ibia  ooca  raggad  boj',  wham 
■I  dothad,  happemag  Io  ba  tick  ta  bod,  wai,  naranbelen,  paranaded 
liy  hia  aiatartofet  up,  WMpbimMlfiawannar  dothaa  tbanthiiaa  I  bad 
aivmbtBi,aBd  golotba  RiMaa  andiMo  a|miMttb«  dnha!  I  aiarhera 
4Hld,  that  B«an  tha  bvAaad  of  Mta.  Haibaa  bail  Mvarai  aUigatiMi  to 
■aa.  It  waa  at  my  fnaianea  that  ba  waa  flrat  braoght  into  coon,  flrM 
■Hade  a  paga,  than  an  aqnarjr,  and  aftrawaid  giasm  of  iba  badcham. 
bar  to  tha  prioee  ;  fiir  all  whtcb  ba  hlaMPlf  bad  tbaokad  ma.  aa  tm  h- 
rm  ptecand  bf  my  maaaa."  (  Swift. 


the  court.  He  ooght  also  to  have  been  aware  that 
it  was  his  owo  wife's  speakiog  of  business  to  the 
queeo  that  had  molded  the  government  to  hia 
wishes,  that  bad  done  eveiy  thing  for  bim,  aod  that 
if  any  other  lady  once  got  the  same  infloence  over 
Anne,  the  game  of  the  Marlboronghs  was  op.  Sn- 
rah  Jennings,  to  do  her  justice,  bad  leas  meanoesa 
and  more  spirit  than  any  of  her  court  cotemporn- 
ries,  msle  or  female ;  she  openly  taxed  her  cottsin 
Abigail  with  practiiung  with  the  queen  to  andermine 
her ;  and  Mrs.  AIngaiU  after  a  few  eunaee  and  eva. 
siona,  finding  heraelf  backed  hy  the  queeo,  who  bad 
at  last  aummooed  courage  to  meet  the  frowns  of  the 
haughty  duchess,  set  her  at  defiance.  From  tfaia 
moment  her  grace  saw  clearly  tha  end  of  all  this, 
and  she  was  not  long  in  getting  notice  of  Mr.  Hur- 
ley's practices  both  within  doora  and  without. 
•>He  was  endeavoring,"  she  saya,  ''to  create  in 
the  Whigs  jealousies  of  Lord  Godolphin  and  Lord 
Marlborough,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
Tories  thnt  they  might  depend  upon  the  queen's 
inward  affectioo  to  them;  aod  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  those  two  great  lords  that  the  Tories  were 
pot  atiU  poBseased  of  all  the  places  mod  employ- 
ment. His  design  waa  to  rain  tbe  Whiga,  1^  die- 
uniting  them  from  tbe  miniatry*  and  so  pave  the  way 
for  the  Toriea  to  rise  again,  whom  he  thought  to 
unite  in  himself,  as  their  head,  after  be  bad  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  think  ef  a  reconciliation  with 
tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough  aod  Lord  Godolphin. 
But,  that  this  able  politician  might  in  all  things  set 
suitably  to  bis  parts  and  genius,  he,  at  tbe  same  time 
thst  he  was  employed  in  the  manner  that  I  have  rebi- 
ted,  waa  endeavoring  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those  wbOB« 
destruction  he  aimed  at  by  tbe  most  elaborate  com- 
plimentA,  and  the  moat  uatueDna  profeesionB  of  af. 
foction  aod  duty." '   The  lord  treasurer,  Godolphin, 

>  The  Tory  mrilen  af  the  time  do  not  pKt'Bd  tn  deny  that  the  aecra- 
lary  wai  ra^alicg  the  ganetal,  and  aDdcrniiDing  bim  all  tha  tiat^^faat 
Harlej  waa  ooaataatlj  pilar  op  Ihe  hadcatain  aadar  (be  aacdrt  af  ba* 
eoaain  Abigail ;  bat  tbajr  pialand  that  thiaclaadeatiaecondnGtwaaab- 
■olntely  neceuarj,  tn  gat  at  ths  queen'i  ear  at  all,  in  otdar  to  warn 
her  of  hrr  dangrr,  and  tu  raecue  her  frani  the  [hralldfim  iu  which  they 
•ay  the  had  been  bald  for  yeara.  Nor  do  ihey  atteiapi  to  raaraa  tb* 
cbaraoer  of  Mia.  MaabaBi,Dr  diaprore  the  KotytM  of  herhjhareoaa- 
io  the  duchaia.  On  Iba  contrary,  lhay  Men  geaerally  to  admit  tha* 
Abigail  wa*  a  worthlaaa,  nngnternl  woman  t  bot  then  aha  wia,  awt 
rirald  ba.aovaryaaefol.  Tha  antbor  (andaralood  to  4m  Ralph,  tbe  hi^ 
(odan)  of  "Tbe  Otber  Siila  of  tbe  Qoeation  ;  or,  Aa  AtlampI  to  Raa- 
COB  tha  Charactera  of  ihe  Two  Royal  Siuera,  Q.  Mary  and  Q.  Anna," 
which  waa  pnbliahed  in  anawar  to  tba  dacheaa'a  Acroonl  of  her  Cun- 
dncti  aajra  that  it  waa  qaita  natnnl  a  pataon  telfhbly  aroptorad  for  nn- 
wcathj  purpoaai  ahmild  act  in  aa  nnwortby  manner  to  bar  anpluyfr^ 
that  it  waa  neither  tbrongh  cbarity  aor  tbe  hood  of  relationihip  tliai 
the  duchen  had  proaidad  fer  bar  eonain  at  coon — that  it  wu  tha  tcx' 
nlar  plan  of  tba  faction  "  to  taeloao  Ibe  qaean  fron  aweaa  by  plaotinc 
aroand  bar  none  bot  each  aa  were  tha  crratoraa  «f  tba  Marlboroogli 
fanily."  *'  Of  this  Bamber,"  addi  the  writer,  "  waa  Mra.  Maaban.  and 
to  answer  thii  very  pvrpoae  wat  «he  prafcrred.  tbongb  tha  affbir  ia  aet 
fnrlb  in  to  dilTeranta  tight  by  yatir  graca  :  it  waa  impoaiibla  foryna  to 
be  alway*  npnn  doty :  it  waa  necaMary  for  tha  qnaan  to  be  alwaya  (>t>- 
aerrad ;  Mra.  Mariwa  yoa  bad  taken  oat  of  tba  doat ;  aad  jaa  waa 
□ot,  it  aaaaw,  anoagb  acqnahitsd  witb  jmaneif  to  ralleat  or  apptabcad 
that  tha  creotora  weaU  atar  piMuma  to  rival  ila  taabir.  Ji  waa  ana. 
therefore,  the  ■(Teela  of  jnor  conAdcDce  in  Mra.  Maiifaam,  but  tba  pro- 
■amption  of  yuor  own  airength  and  importanoa,  lulled  yoa  ta  aacontT 
■o  long."  If  all  tbia  ba  trae  (utd  it  nay  be),  it  oaly  mMi  a  few  bmw«- 
darit  abadaa  ta  a  imrj  diagnaliag  picture.  Ralph,  ar  wboaaaan  wtotr 
"  The  Other  Side  af  tbe  Qaaatioa,"  aab^ina :  '*  Tba  grand  iafnanew 
yoor  grtoa  drawa  ia,  (Aal  you  wtrt  bttT»f*4.  Bat  tha  iateiaaaaa  nf 
the  wurld  are  rather  anoh  aa  theao  :  That  lAa  f  aeaa  waa  a  tafliM,  mmd 
ytm  krr  jmiltr—4Aat  $kt  waa  Mithn  mitlrtn  tjf  h*rftmir,mr  frta  ;a 
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«M  u  much  ■hrmed  am  tha  ktrd-geoeni),  add.  being 
apoo  the  ipot,  he  had  almost  dailj  coosaltatioDs  with 
the  dacfaeaa,  who  appears  to  have  conceived  a  mo- 
owataiy  fa<^  of  browbeating  the  weak  and  tjmtd, 
iboagb  obstioate,  qoeoD,  aod  of  throwing  Mra.  Ma- 
tham  beck  in  tbo  dirti  which  ibe  hoisted  the  bad 
laiaed  her  from. 

At  ^nt  Anne  flinched,  imd,  both  in  convemtion 
«od  writiiig,  soleoialy  denied  the  chaises  against 
Mrs.  Maabam;  and  continued  to  style  herself 
Mia.  FreemaD't  (i.  «.« the  dncheiB's)  poor,  oafbr- 
tuate.  bat  evar-fiiithfiil,  Mm.  Mori^."  Bat,b7de- 
sreetf  the  qneen^s  new  infatiiation  for  AlrigaU.  and 
tlie  aMaraucee  ahe  receiTed  in  leeret  from  Mr.  Har- 
ky.  who  told  her  that  he  would  take  her  out  of  the 
duina  and  thralldoin  of  the  Marlborongha,  and  make 
hn  a  queen  indeed,  infused  a  little  more  firmneAs 
isto  this  singuhrrly  weak  and  essentially  volgnr  royal 
mwd;  her  civilities  became  tnsckerieB  and  masks; 
her  expresatons  of  friendship,  and  devotion,  aod  sub- 
nuBaion.  mere  sarcasms  or  double  enUndrcs.  The 
Toriea,  who  well  knew  that  the  high>church  feel- 
ing of  Anoe  still  continned  an  absolute  passion, 
threw  two  high-church  parsons  is  her  way  by 
■waas  of  Harley;  and  this  widened  the  breach, 
■od  aet  Mariboroagji  and  Qodolpliin  to  coerce  the 
qeew  oa  the  point  wbflr«,  ewta  in  tiieir  greatest 
b«sr.  they  had  fianbd  h«r  difficnh  to  maoHge.  The 
Uiboprie  of  Cbaater  became  vncaot  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  SttaCford,  and  the  queen  secretly  engaged  to 
give  it  to  Sir  'William  Dawes,  au  aspiring  man,  who 
aimed  at  becoming  a  head  of  the  Tory  party,  though 
he  always  profesaed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Prot- 
estant BOocesBioo,  caliiog  himself  (what  the  Whigs 
saterted  wnae  contnidiction  in  terms)  a  Hanoverian 
Tory. ,  Godolphin . and  Marlborough  scarcely  knew 
of  this  aeoret  promise  until  it  was  performed.  Nearly 
St  rbe  same  time  Dr.  Blackball,  who  waa  as  much  a 
hi]^  Tory  as  DaweB.  obtained  the  see  of  Exeter. 
The  Whig  divines,  who  bad  expected  these  promo- 
liaaa,  aod-  wha  had,  indeed,  made  sore  of  them  un- 
der a  Whig  cabinet,  did  not  bear  their  disai^iDt- 
Bient  aiihar  with  phifesophical  calmness  or  Christ- 
ian modenitiaat  and  Uia  whole  Whig  party  were 
asioidAed  and  Incensed.  Anodier  appointment  that 
(e8  vacant  about  the  same  tune — the  regius  pro- 
faiBor^ip  of  divinity  at  Oxford — the  queen  had 
also  [Komised  to  a  high  Tory  candidate,  Dr.  Smal- 
adge*  tboagh  Dr.  Potter  (af^arwariJ  arohbisbop 
Caaterbnt^)  was  recommended  to'  the  pitice  by 
.Matftorongh  and  the  tninisters.  '  Though  the  bish- 
apiics  ware  gone,  Mariborough  hoped  to  secure  the 
r^ios  prc^esaorship  for  PuRer,  who  was  macb 
esteemed  for  his  learning  as  well  as  for  bis  iibeml 
priaciptea  in  peUtict,  aod  -whorappeara  to  have  re- 
ceived poshive  airaninces  from  Godnlphiot  Snnder- 
hod,  and  Bfarlborongh*  that  ha  should  ha^  the  ap- 
pointneat.    The  lord-geoarat- wrote  repeatedly  to 

•vpMV  ft«r  MM  iadtmrntunf  tkmt  $htwmi  tnfar  vitrtmti,  bf  m  lutglk 
tf  iff  I  tuim.  *»  U  irt^  litt  wrjr  apfttack  -of  Aer  temtntftt^Htat 
■4r  nf  /•rcrrf  t»  B»ta*o*i  ktrttlf'hf  itiallh — and  Ihml  tib  Jwtt  not 
•rMnr  tfam  m  tmttti  fw  grmct,  «vm  fo  Mt  htrirff  frtt  Jnm 
|wr  i«iBfjiil»i/i  <yr— y.  A  tilmaHm  m  IcmHr,  llmt  M  priwatt 
f»nm  tmtM,  fm  m%  «MWifar«(iM,  ntaU  to  M;  wai,  eint^nlit, 
■  amtrwtgm  migtl  jaaUf  tmtmmr,at  ^mut  MffUt.H  tt 


his  wife  and  to  the  queen.  He  also  wrote  to  Go- 
dolphin,  expressing  his  nlarm  atr  seeing  that  "  Mrs.- 
Morley'fl  (the  queen's)  prejudice  to  some  people 
was  unalterable- — that  she  would  be  diepoaiog  of 
preferments  to  such  as  would  tear  to  pieces  ht^r 
friends' and  servants."  The  clerical  nBture  of  tli» 
dispute  seems  to  have  affected  the  great  general's 
«tyle,  for  in  this  letter  he  talks  onctuously  about  re- 
conciling himself  to  God,  and  withdrawing  himself 
from  court  as  well  as  from  camp  as  eocm  as.  may  bo. 
Id  tbe  end  Anne  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  Potter 
have  the  pntfassorship.  But,  uotwithatRDdiDg,  tbe 
Tories  now  clearly  saw  that  their  two  was  coming 
again,  that  the  honors  aod  emolumanta  of  office 
were  gradually  getting  withia  their  grasp.  Hope-< 
lessly  weakened  aad  crippled  by  the  Dncbass  of 
M(rrlboroogh*s  loss  of  her  ascendency  over  the 
queen* — diBpnraged  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who 
saw  that  they  could  no  longer  nppoiot  in  the  church 
the  men  of  their  choice — the  members  of  tbe  cabi-^ 
net  were  still  further  prostrated  by  divisions  nod 
jealousies  among  themselves.  The  Marquis  of  tlal? 
ifax,  the  truest  Whig  of  the  lot  after  Somers  and 
Cowper,  had  been  left  in  the  inferior  poet  of  audi- 
tor of  the  Exchequer,  or  gratified  only  with  embas- 
sies to  foreign  courts — those  convenient  rasonrces 
of  ministers  who  wish  to  silence  and  keep  at  a  dis> 
taace  aay  troubleaome  enllengoe  or  dangentus  rival. 
Hali&x  cnasiderad  diat  he  was  .treated  with  great 
contempt  or  uokiadness ;  and  he  very  correctly  at- 
tributod  this  treatment  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborougb. 
who  always  disliked  him.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
jarring  chord  :  Marlborough's  own  brother,  Admirnl 
Churchill,  who  mismnnaged  the  admiralty,  undvr 

>  In  "Th*  Othw  Side  of  tbe  QMitlcn'*  tbi  iIonhMa  n  uanWd  with 
mnttinctinf  hqr  might  ■«!  iupottnot.  "  Om  uT  th«  fel^  Frenrh 
Doblenen  whnM  cDiiMitp  leaih  then  tn  vieit  Great  Britam  tdonght 
himteir  obliged,  ammi;  the  remirhaliles  of  the  iilani),  lo  jmj  %  virit  in 
joar  grace  ;  on  which  occahoii,  Io  be  eineediiiflj  pt^iM,  he  kept  nf 
the  ipirit  of  the  converMtioB  with  »  flonil  deieil  nf  the  woqdeni  per; 
Torined  bj  the  Duke  of  Merlbomagh ;  to  which  yotir  grace  ueDied  to 
liiten,  It  Gm,  with  a  very  Mniible  pleMore ;  bat  apprehending',' e*  he 
went  on,  that  hii  etoqeenre  waa  like  to  be  ccafined  te  the  duke  ontj, 
tbe  spirit  which  bad  erer  poeaened  jan  couM  not  help  tniritiiif  oat— 
'All  thia  ji  trae,  air:  bat  you  for^t  Uwt  all  thia,  ud  noeb  mote,  ia 
owing  to  M*.*"  Yet,  If  tba  prand,  abd  Hwn  old,  dnehaH  nrtly  wM 
this,  alie  aid  not  ■  word  nan  Hub  what  wm  troe :  «•  Vf  be  c«nf 
firmed  in  our  opinioik  of  her  airogancc,  bat  we  can  tiot  dnabt  her  ve< 
racilj.  It  wo«  owing  to  her  thai  ihe  queen  waa  a  qneen  at  all  (at,  lint 
for  her  agency,  Anne,  in  all  pmhability,  woaM,  in  the  eritieal  ino*i«ilt 
of  ihi  Ita*ei«tiai,<ln*«  adhaTMi  to  htr  fhtlMr];  itmw  owinf  M  her 
that  Hulbontafh  bad  bef  n  inmsted  with  the  agprame  ooniDimnd  d( 
the  anniva,  aod  that  the  Whig  cabinet  which  enabW  him  to  do  ■■iifi 
great  thing*  had  an  eiiatence ;  it  mak  owing  to  her  that  the  lorifgeii- 
erat  in  the  field  was  better  anpptied  than  errr  E^liab  t^aefal  tud 
been  betoTB,  and  that  tha  iMHMircrB  nnd  the  diidonm^  of  tha  ftiuntrr 
were  pat  alnwat  eic1aai*ely  into  hia  haoda.  Bealdea,  in  all  thing*  el- 
eeplta  plana  of  canpnigni  and  battlei,  (he  intellect  thedaoheM  waa 
aapcrior  to 'that  of  the  dnka,  wha  neTerdid  nay  thing  wlthoDt  contnlfi- 
ii^  With  her,  nul  who  •tidentlythoagbt  die  ooold  d*  every  tUnf.'ex- 
nepl,  perhi^M,  t^mtf*  at  the  hend  of  n  ngimnit.  Nny,  bmb  Qi4bI- 
pliin,Xhe  bkM 'adroit  of  pnliticianr-Mha  moat  iipenaneed-  UMinwin 
or  mnn  »F  bnitseiM  of  the  day— hatifly  ever  took  a  atep  withnot 
lioudy  detibaratiag  with  Sanh.  The  ducfacn  waa,  in  Act,  a  wondar- 
fal  WMnan.  Nona  trf  the  adnintion  which  ha*  been  recently  Inriabeil 
npoB  bar  pMt  nbiUtiea  ia  nnfronndctf,  nuept  W  gvnif a  m  a  Uttn 
writer,  fiha  ban  bnnn  cc»pnrad,  in  thw  rcapect.  «o  Ldj  Mmt  Wori- 
ley  Mcnrtague  aad  Horace  Walpole;  whereaa,  it  appeara  to  aa  trha 
could  never  write,  of  heTeelf,  a  grammetical  aentence.  We  foria  our 
opinion  ofon  what  an  realty  her  ewk  lattan.  Tha  leMer*  and  tbe 
pnpnn  eontainad  in  her  boak  wen  all  fmidaM  and  drewad  np  by  the 
panwn.(a  profcaMd  literary  man)  hj  whom  the  narrntire  iieelf.derivfl 
from  bar  nolea,  was  pat  into  ■  ehapa  fli  for  tha  piaaa,  and  who  ia  a*  ^ 
19  hm  bam  'Hnnka,  tbr  nsibur  ef  tbn  llaMB-lIlBierT 
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the  Prince  of  Denmirk,  remained  aa  iveurable  nod  { 
a  fnrioiu  Tory,  and  loat  do  oppoitdniij  of  irritating  j 
the  qneen  more  and  more  againat  the  Wbiga.  All 
these  embarraaBmenta  had  tended  to  hamper  and  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  duke  doriog  the  whole 
of  iHBt  year's  campeigo,  and  they  grew  rather  than 
decreased  after  his  return  to  England  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  aesatoo  of  parliament.  It  ia  mttd» 
most  evident  by  his  own  lettera  that  Marlborough  at 
one  moment  thought  seriously  of  abandoning  all  bis 
'Whig  colleagoea  together,  and  of  making  common 
cauae  with  that  hated  Hnrley  who  was  riaiog  with 
Ilia  eouain  Abigail.  Thia  course  would  have  been 
no  departure  from  the  great  ayatera  of  hia  life — al- 
waya  to  aide  with  the  Bfrongeat:  io  politica  he 
aeema  never  to  have  known  a  high  or  generoaa  feel- 
ing; and  It  appeara  clearly  that  thia  coorae  he 
would  have  taken  if  he  conid  have  bronght  himaelf 
to  trust  Harley,  or  to  believe  that  the  Whiga  could 
be  faced  without  danger  to  hia  own  fiime  and  in- 
terests. He  advised  his  wife  to  be  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect, mild  and  gentle,  and  to  endeavor  to  re- 
cover the  queen's  good  graces  by  respectful  and 
sobmisstve  behavior:  but  the  proud  and  fiery  Sarah 
was  by  nature  incapable  of  following  thia  advice, 
and,  moreover,  she  deemed  tlut  it  would  be  useless 
if  put  In  practice.  She  enteitained  a  most  aover- 
etgo  contempt  of  her  aovereign :  after  a  close  and 
fkmiliar  acquaintance,  which  had  lasted  forty  years, 
or  from  the  childhood  of  both  of  them,  she  fiuicied 
that  she  knew  Anne  better  tbau  any  one  elae,  and 
that  hers  was  a  mtnd  rather  to  be  aabdned  and  ter- 
rified by  the  boUneaa  of  a  aaperior  intellect,  than  to 
be  won  back  by  aubmiarioo  and  teara.  Anne,  we 
beUeve,  was  reajly  what  the  ducbeaa  took  her  for ; 
but  there  was  one  little  quality  which  her  grace  had 
underrated,  and  the  mighty  strength  of  which  she 
did  not  discover  till  it  was  too  late;  this  was  ob- 
stinacy—  a  dogged,  sullen  obstinacy — which  the 
queen  had  inherited  from  her  father  (perha[»  also 
from  her  mother ;  for  the  Hydes,  or  at  least  their 
great  matter,  Chancellor  Clarendon,  were  not  defi- 
cient io  obstinacy),  and  which  in  her,  as  in  him, 
aometimee  took  the  aspect  of  firmnesa  and  decision. 
More  fortunate  than  her  aire,  Annexe  obstiuacy  did 
at  timea  keep  her  right,  or,  at  leaat,  out  of  danger. 
Dnring  tiie  Chriatmaa  hc^daya  things  came  to  ft 
crisis  between  her  and  the  dueheaa.  "I  went," 
aaya  her  grace,  "to  pay  my  respects  to  the  qneen 
in  the  holydaya,  and,  before  I  went  io,  I  learned 
from  the  page  that  Mrs.  Masham  was  just  then 
sent  for.  The  moment  I  saw  her  majesty  I  plainly 
fiereeived  she  whs  very  uneasy.  She  stood  all  the 
while  I  waa  with  her,  and  looked  as  coldly  upon  me 
aa  if  her  inteotion  was  that  I  should  no  longer  doubt 
of  my  Joss  of  her  affection.  Upon  observing  what 
receptioo  I  had,  I  said  I  waa  very  sorry  I  had  hap- 
pened to  come  BO  unseasonably.  I  was  making  my 
courteay  to  go  away,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great 
deal  of  diflorder  in  her  lace,  and  without  speaking 
one  word*  took  ne  by  the  hand :  and  when,  there- 
apon,  I  atooped  to  kiaa  ban,  she  took  me  np  with  a 
veiy  cold  embrace,  and  cheo,  wiUiont  one  kind  word, 
let  ma  go.   So  Mnmga  *  Creatraant  oi  me,  after  my 


j  tong  and  fiiitbfal  Berviees,  and  afker  aocb  repeated 
j  aBsnnmcefl  from  her  majesty  of  an  unalterable  af- 
fection, made  me  think  that  I  ought,  in  justice  ta 
myaelf,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  my  mistress's  inter- 
eat,  to  write  to  her  io  the  plainest  and  siocerert 
maooer  possible,  and  expoatutete  with  her  upon  her 
change  to  me,  and  upon  the  new  counsels  by  which 
she  seemed  to  be  wholly  governed."  The  letter 
she  wrote  was  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  or  by  Lord  Godolphio — at  the  dis- 
tance of  time  when  her  grace  wrote  or  dictated  tfae 
account  of  her  conduct  ahe  forgot  which — and  it  hsd 
the  effect  of  startling  the  qneen  and  of  making  her 
write  an  answer,  in  which  she  veiy  nineh  softened 
what  had  paaaed." 

While  Anne  was  putting  on  fraafa  smiloa  for  the 
duchess,  and  for  Marlborough  and  hia  Wbig  eol- 
leagaes,  the  plotting  Harley  almost  got  his  neck  into 
a  noose.  One  William  Oreg,  a  clerk  io  his  office,  was 
detected  in  a  traitf»rooB  correspoodeace  with  Chs- 
mtllart,  the  French  minister :  a  letter  of  his  writing 
was  intercepted  and  thrown  in  his  face;  he  was 
committed,  arraigned,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  hang- 
ed for  high  treason.  While  Whig  writers,  both  at 
the  time  and  afterward,  assert  that  Harley,  the  sec- 
retary, was  aa  guil^  as  bis  poor  clerk,  the  Tories 
boldly  and  broadly  maintained  that  it  waa  Harley 
'himself  who  detected  Greg  in  hia  machioationa — 
that  it  was  he  that  hurried  on  the  trial  and  coovic* 
two — and  dwt  the  Whiga  aod  hia  enemies  io  die 
cabinet  (the  Mnrlbonugbs,  the  Godolphloa,  the  Sun- 
derlands)  praeHeed  upon  poor  Greg  in  prison,  and 
promised  to  bring  him  oflT  nosea^ed  if  he  wonki 
only  BceoBB  bia*  principal,  the  obnoxiooa  Harley. 
•*  Siaven  lorde."  aaya  a  Tory  organ,  ••  vrere  deputed 
from  that  House  to  examine  the  clerk  in  prison,  aod 

'tis  remarkable  that  they  were  all  of  one  tide  

But  the  secretary's  innocence  was  amplicated,  when 
the  clerk  (Greg),  at  his  execution,  delivered  a  paper 
to  the  ordinary  of  Newgate,  declaring  that  his  mss- 
tor  waa  wholly  ignorant  of  his  treasonable  corre- 
apoodence  till  he  made  the  discovery  himself;  and 
he  thanked  God  that  he  gave  him  the  grace  not  to 
do  BO  vile  an  action  for  tfae  saving  of  his  own  life  as 
some  would  have  put  him  upon."*  When  we  re- 
member how  Marliwrough  bonnded  Sir  JobD  Feu- 
wick  to  death,  we  confesa,  that,  for  onr  part*,  we 
can  beliere  him  capable  even  of  these  Btroeions  prac- 
tices ;  aod  BO  low  is  our  estimate  of  tfae  political 
morality,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  of  the  time,  that 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  other  men,  in 
their  hatred  of  Harley,  and  in  their  dread  of  losing 
their  places,  might  hare  joined  in  the  nefarious  trans- 
action. But  we  are  bound  to  observe  that  the  only 
proof,  that  ia,  the  paper  which  Greg  is  said  to  have 
delivered  to  the  ordinary,  is  a  very  doubtful  kind  of 
document,  which  was  not  produced  until  some  time 
after  the  execution,  and,  apparently,  not  till  Harley 
was  completely  the  lord  of  the  aaceudaot,  and  the 
Wbig  cabinet  broken,'  cast  down,  and  made  the  ob- 
ject of  oearly  every  apecioB  of  calnnuiy.'   The  im- 

1  Th*  OtlMT  Sidt  sT  tiM  QttutiM ;  or  u  AUifl  M  lUscut  Uw 
*  Em  MftflJing  to  th»  iBthor  of  "  Tha  Other  StJe  of  thm  QwMt^o■^^" 
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mediate  effect  of  the  detectioD  and  execution  of 
Greg,  WM,  howerer,  Tery  innchievoua  to  Harley. 
h  seemed,  to  calm  aad  caodid  mtndfl,  that,  at  the 
Tery  leaat  he  mnat  be  iodotent  and  incapable,  and 
that  great  dangers  most  apriDg  from  having  a  secre- 
tary of  atate  that  could  give  employment  nnd  coofi- 
denea  to  such  derki.  Aceordiog  to  Bamet,  Greg 
told  tfas  lords  af^ioted  to  eumiae  him  that  be  had 
bat  newly  begna  the  hnBtDeaa  of  betrayiog  secreta 
to  the  en«iny  for  money — "  that  nil  the  papers  of 
■tatfl  lay  so  carelessly  vbont  the  office,  that  every 
one  belonging  to  it,  even  the  door-keepers,  might 
IriTe  read  them  all" — and  that  "Hnrley's  CDstom 
was  to  come  to  the  office  late  on  post  nights,  and  af- 
ter he  had  given  his  orders,  and  wrote  his  letters, 
he  lunalty  went  away  and  left  all  to  be  copied  out 
when  he  was  gone."  He  also  accused  the  secre- 
tary of  employiog,  as  spies  of  hit  own,  a  set  of  smug- 
ten  that  took  pay  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and 
betrayed  all  tliey  knew  about  merchant  ships,  the 
riups  of  war  that  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  the  like,  by 
wbicfa  menas  the  French  privateers  and  cruisers 
were  enabled  to  make  lo  many  prizes. 

Harley  attempted  to  ante  himself  by  coaleKiag 
with  Somera  and  Cowper,  who,  notwithatanding 
dieir  determined  Wbtggianit  were  much  respected 
by  the  qneen,  and  were  still  acceptable  to  her;  but 
those  two  lords  were  too  honorable  to  betray  their 
eoUesgaee,  and  much  too  honest  and  far-seeing  to 
anite  their  political  fortunes  with  so  dissembling 
but  so  incompetent  a  statesman  as  Harley.  Still, 
however,  that  secretary  and  Mrs.  Masbam  had  b 
firm  hold  on  the  qoeeo,  who  could  hardly  be  in- 
daced  to  give  him  his  congi.  Both  Marlborough 
and  Godolpfain  told  her  repeatedly,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  serve  her  while  Mr.  Harley 
was  in  her  confidence.  Anne  said  that  tbey  were 
much  mistaken  in  the  gentleman  and  in  their  opin- 
iM  as  to  the  inflnence  he  had  over  her;  and  ao  the 
secretary  continued  to  go  op  the  baek-siahv  and  to 
HI  at  the  Gotincil-table.  At  length  the  lord-general 
and  die  brd-treasnrer  both  declared  that  they  could 
BO  longer  act  with  him ;  and  that,  if  be  were  not 

the  da  r  MM  PC  wrn*  boI  poblNAcd  at  tha  tJne.  He  indeed  ucmmlj  for 
tkc  ikkr,  bj  eartar,  "  Tlie  ordioar;  not  pennitlod  to  publish  thi'i 
paper  (uiawMl),  and  wo  it  waa  aoppnMad  tea  time,  till  care  was 
takfa  la  pnu  it  fnm  %  oopj  that  had  ban  gim  la  another  hand,  and 
thia  hal  LomiB  |«t  iMTa  M  pablielt  it  alto."  Bamet,  who  wae 
^ice  —  Mwlowe  on  tha  oibar  side,  end  who  can  uarer  be  nlierad  from 
tha  charja  ot  beinf  a  tboroafh  part^  man,  tary  readilj'  ailuila  that 
■tihrag  ama  am  ef  Greg"!  buineai  m  which  to  fooad  a  charge  agai  nit 
llarief .  Ha  Hja  thai  at  his  «s»oaitaa  "  Orag  cooiinaed  to  dear  all 
athcr  fawe  ttmmf  aeeeaaioa  la  hia  enniea,  of  which  be  aeenied  very 
naarbla.  aad  diad  mnch  btUer  thao  h>  bad  lived."  fiat  the  Whig 
k«lBi9  aaja  aol  a  ajllaUa  aboul  the  paper  deliTpred  tu  tha  ordinary  of 
KvMKata,  ar  aboot  tba  fod  aecuatioaa  of  the  Whig  lixda  contained  in 
X.  If  awh  a  aariaot  rharga  had  baen  Mriauljr  eatertainad,  it  noold 
ha**  behuoraJ  lun  to  faa*a  elaared  hntrieade  and  hie  potty  i  and  moot 
waitdl}  wa  *boaU  have  heard  aonMthing  of  the  matter  from  him. 
Swift.  tade«d,  bronght  the  charga  of  Mboniation  ;  bat  thia  iraa  whnn 
b«  bad  faaafcea  the  Whifa  and  wni  iTTing  to  rise  to  the  tup  of  the 
chsfch  bf  a  Tory  ladder.  Beeidei,  Una  great  ^it  and  penman  wia  a 
■at  'imWaf  and  qnacmpolooa  libeler — one  that  could  lie  with  a  bold 
fcknr*  af  probafatlitiea^nd  pcxaibilitiea.  When  the  Dacheat  nf  Som- 
cnet  (tha  wifa  of  the  noblriraii  who  coDtribuled  to  the  iliimieaal,  at 
thia  criaia,  ef  hta  friend  Hari<>]r,  and  alao  of  the  Oodolphin  admintatra- 
lioa  IB  171S}  waa,  ahortl;  after  tha  latter  tnterfereace,  aelerted  bj  the 
Tanaa  far  attack,  thia  ranrand  acandal -moaner,  in  hia  "  Windior 
fnftMCf,"  oot  aatiafied  witb  rapraaching'  her  with  having  red  hair, 
t  bar  af  hanag  Mnnivad  at  Ihe  Biirdnr  of  har  temar  haaband ! 
TOL.  TI. — 14 


dismissed,  tbey  must  absent  themselves  from  the 
council  altogether.  Still  the  obslinacy  of  Anne  held 
out.  Marlborough  and  Oodolphin  then  made  good 
their  threat,  and  absented  themselves.  When  the 
council  next  met  in  the  qoeen*s  presence,  every 
member  of  it  was  reserved  and  confused,  except 
Harley,  who,  with  a  show  of  confidence,  proposed 
immediately  proceeding  to  business.  But  the  proud 
and  stiff  Dnke  of  Somerset  said  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be  to  any  purpose^  when  neiiber  the  gen- 
eral nor  treasurer  was  present;  and  Uierenpon  the 
council  immediately  broke  up.*  This  had  such  an 
effect  npon  the  queen,  that  Mr.  Harley  was  dis- 
missed, and  a  fresh  assurance  of  entire  friendabip 
and  confidence  given  to  Marlboroagb  and  Godol- 
pbin.  Anne,  who  with  the  family  obstinacy,  had  a 
'  considerable  portion  of  the  daplicity  of  the  Stuarts, 
seems,  ibr  a  moment,  to  have  persuaded  the  Whigs 
that  she  bore  no  animosity,  no  rancor,  when  in  re- 
ality her  resentments  were  condensed  into  an  en- 
during and  most  implacable  hatred.*  -  Under  Har- 
ley, bnt  greater  than  he — ^far  greater  both  in  ability 
and  in  boldness— was  the  famous  Mr.  St.  John, 
secretary  at  war,  who  was  turned  out  and  suc- 
ceeded by  JIfr.  ifoberC  WiUp(Ue.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fierce  jealousy  and  hatred  between 
these  two  politicians ;  and  ever  afterward  it  was 
sufficient  for  Walpole  to  be  for  a  measure  for  St. 
John  to  be  against  it.  Harcourt,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, another  ally  or  dependent  of  Harley,  went  out 
also.  The  successor  of  Harley  himself,  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  was  succeeded  in  that  post  by 
Mr.  Smith,  the  speaker.  And  presently  an  event 
occurred  which  seemed  likely  to  strengthen  the 
Whig  cabinet. 

For  some  time  past  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  had 
been  ossored  that  their  king  was  really  coming;* 

t  "  AccoBBt  of  tha  Coadnet,"  Ac  Bnmot  talb  tha  ntixy  inaoh  in 
the  MBB  waj ;  bnt  ha  adda  that  tha  qoean  "  wonU  have  put  all  lo  the 

haard,  if  UaTley  bimielf  had  not  apprehended  danger,  and  reeolved  to 
la  J  down." 

*  The  daoheea  aaja,  "  Snch  a  oonplianca  with  tha  niniitera  ■eancd 
to  tha  0700  of  tha  worid  a  rmrj  great  caaotNiaB,  bnt  waa,  in  Iraib, 
tMlhing.  for  il  waa  avideat,  bf  what  IbUuwed,  that  iMa  appeanaoa 

et  giving  np  Mr.  Harley  waa  with  hia  own  concent,  and  by  hia  own 
advioe,  who,  aa  long  a*  Mr*.  Maaham  continued  in  favor,  could,  ooder 
prelanaa  of  vieiting  her  (who  waa  hie  oonain),  hare  all  the  iqiportnnt- 
tiaa  ha  could  wiah  br  pcncticiiv  npoo  tha  {MarioM  aadeiadnltir  oflha 
qnean ;  and  Iho  method  of  aormpaBdinr  with  him  had  bean  aetlled 
aome  time  before.  1  waa  taXly  appriead  of  all  thia ;  yet  I  reaolved  to 
117  if,  by  being  eaay  and  qolet,  I  oonid  regain  any  inllnence  with  her 
majeaty.  She  had  giran  ma  aoate  cncoaiaganent  to  hope  it  For 
when,  a  Uttia  bafora  Mr.  Bnriay'e  dianianaa,  Lord  Marlboroagb  n- 
adved  to  quit  tha  aervica,  and  whan,  on  that  occaaion,  I  had  with 
teats  (which  a  tender  eoaoam  at  the  thooght  of  parting  from  her  maj- 
eaty mails  me  ihed),  rapreaented  to  bar,  thai  if  the  dnka  retired,  it 
would  ba  improper,  and  area  impoaaibla  for  na  lo  ttaj  at  court  after 
him,  aha  dadarad  that  aha  could  not  bear  tha  thought  of  my  leaving 
her,  and  that  it  mnat  ttevar  be.  And  at  that  time  aha  made  ma  a 
promiae  that  if  ever  I  ahould  laara  her  (which  ihe  again  aajd  moet 
nevFT  be),  ahe  would  Iwttow  my  oSea*  amoug  my  children." 

*  Macpheraon  publiehea  a  eat  of  iMtructiana  which  waa  eent  over  hy 
the  Pretender,  in  the  month  of  Febmary.  being  bronght  hy  Charlea 
Firming,  brother  In  tha  Enri  of  Wigton.  The  friends  addnsaed  wnra 
to  aeaore  the  people  that  their  king  was  coming  with  all  poaaibls  dili- 
gence la  aaaert  hia  right  and  to  protect  bia  ancient  aubject* — that  ha 
would  pnt  them  in  puaaesaioo  of  their  Ubartiea,  religion,  trade,  &c., 
and  that  hia  bmlher,  the  roost  Cbristian  king,  would  nature  to  the 
Scots  their  ancient  privilegea  in  France,  and  use  hia  best  endeavor*  to 
have  them  included  in  all  treaties  of  peace.  These  friauda  ware  lo  ae- 
lect  a  number  of  tha  nubility  and  gently  to  aeiM  all  nuptcud  parwwa, 
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the  Eo^iah  c^inet  hnd  beea  receiving  warnings 
of  grest  prepamtioos  for  invaBioa  making  on  the 
Frencb  const;  aod,  id  the  month  of  March,  Anne 
annoaaced,  io  a  ipeecb  to  parliameDt,  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  about  to  iovade  her  dominions.  Both 
Honses  rated  addresses  to  her  majeatj.  desiriDg 
she  wonid  take  care  of  her  royal  person,  and  prom- 
ising to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes — 
mixing  theae  words  with  broad  intimations  that  they 
apprehended  treachery  at  home.  A  Buspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  at  a  moment  of  danger  had 
been  resorted  to  even  in  the  time  of  the  brave  King 
William;  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  to  see 
that  very  questionable  measure  resorted  to  under 
the  timid  Queen  Anne.  With  almost  as  little  cere- 
mony as  attended  the  most  common  order  of  coun- 
cil, the  Whigs  broaght  in  and  carried  through  a  bill 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  empow- 
ering her  majes^  to  secnre  sad  detain  all  persons 
suspected  of  conspiriog  agaiast  her  persoa  or  gov- 
ern me  nt.  As  usual  in  all  seuons  of  eonsteraftttoD, 
the  Catholics  were  deaouacod;  ••aad  a  proclama- 
tioa  was  issued,  declaring  the  Pretender,  his  aecom- 
{dtces  and  adherents,  traitors  and  rebeh;  and  for 
apprehending  them;  and  requiring  all  popish  recu- 
sants not  to  depart  above  five  miles  from  their  dwell- 
ings; and  banishing  papists  ten  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster;  and  for  tendering 
the  oaths  to  disaffected  persons,  and  taking  awoy 
iheir  horses  and  arms ;  which  was  put  in  execution 
accordingly.'"  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
strongly  and  justly  suspected,  and  twenty-one  other 
Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen,  were  arrested  forth- 
with. Troops  were  marched  off  for  Scotland,  and 
Sir  George  Byng  was  sent  with  such  ships  as  were 
ready  tq  watch  Dunkirk,  the  port  in  which  the 
French  expedition  hod  been  prepared.  It  consist- 
ed of  five  French  ships  of  the  Uae,^  and  twenty 
frigates,  commanded  by  Foihio,  the  beat  naval  offi- 
cer of  Louis,  and  faariog  on  board  6000  land-troops. 
The  Pretender,  s^led  by  the  English  Jacobites 
James  III.,  and  by  the  Scotch  Jamea  VIII.,  em- 
barked in  royal  otate  :  Byng  was  driven  olf  the  port 
by  bad  weather,  and  the  French  fleet  got  to  sea. 
But  the  storm  which  had  sent  Byng  back  to  the 
English  coast  soon  farced  Forbin  to  put  back  to 

with  their  honri,  irras,  Ac.  Tbej  are  Bin  diracted  "  to  l«t)  thiiM 
who  mn  truited,"  that,  Vfian  th«  first  appmirBnce  of  the  French  fleet, 
the;  louit  proclaini  hin  kinKwhcKTer  IhcjtwTa  nj  interrit,  T«i«e  M 
iIm  Minntrj  in  irmi,  aeiu  noo;  et  they  can,  and  haeten  to  hii 
■tuulard.  MiintuTcr,  tuch  of  hit  rriend*  "  ma  have  bad  any  ntrreapcnd- 
maea  in  the  north  of  EasUud  ox  in  Iraland"  ware  to  nnaw  it,  eend- 
in|  Mmw  tnuj  penooi  to  pnmad*  the  frianda  in  iboaa  putt  to  lake 
np  anna  at  the  aam  tine.  Tbej  wanaltolo  keep  a  iharplMA-ontfw 
the  pablic  miiDe|i,  and  far  iba  stoptrinc  and  aeiiinf  id  all  proriaiaaa. 
The  eighth  article  uf  tteinatrnettaii*  ran  in  theae  wonla:  "TbuM  oho 
ara  trailed  may  take  their  own  prirai*  roelbodt  lo  renew  anj  eoma- 
spflndence  they  have  had  within  the  fortaBsd  larnKm ;  nA  lo  Mcnn, 
npiin  the  landing,  any  placeaof  Mreagth  ftt  Tor  magaiinea.  All  whidt 
ia  to  be  coniidrred,  with  a  apacial  ragard  to  the  Iteeping  of  the  encrat, 
it  being  nocfa  tafcr  that  aereial  thioga  be  omitted  which  night  be  very 
titeful,  than  that  any  thing  ■>•  raeonnaadad  which  nny  ha  a  naau 
of  ^tamrj,  Thii  goaa  to  eonSrs  the  atatamnta  of  Hainihon>  da- 
wtrndant  and  «f  other  writen,  that  all  Dm  ganiaoaa  in  ScDtland  had 
beea  tampered  with  ;  that  all  the  regular  troop*,  amonnting  to  abont 
3300  men,  were  Dotoriouily  diaafiecled  ;  thai  Stuart  flagi  had  been  pre- 
pared to  huiM  orer  all  the  porta  and  caalla* ;  that  a  pfaw  wa*  laid  fur 
■aiung  tha  Money  votad  bf  the  laat  Eogliah  parliament  aa  the  conpcs- 
•Bliim  for  Srmlaud,  and  thai  now  lay  in  Gdinhnrfh  Cartla,  *c. 
t  Life  mmI  Raipi  of  ()Bean  Aom. 


Dunkirk ;  and  there  he  and  the  Pretender  lay  for 
several  days.    During  this  time  Byng  collected 
many  more  ships,  and  stretched  aking  the  coast 
from  the  month  of  the  Thames  to  the  head  of  tbe 
Frith  of  Forth.   At  the  same  time  a  strong  squad- 
ron was  detached,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Baker,  to  convoy  to  Leitfa  the  English  troops  that 
were  at  Ostend — it  being  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  Pretender  intended  to  make  far  Edinburgh. 
Forbin  had  positive  instructions  to  take  the  greatest 
possible  care  of  his  ships ;  and,  therefore,  when  be 
got  to  sea  again,  and  had  run  northward  to  the  coast 
of  Fife,  he  was  deterred  from  entering  into  the 
Frith  by  the  sight  of  Byng's  far  superior  force.  On 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  o.s.,  after  having 
just  given  the  Pretender  a  glimpse  of  the  hills  of 
old  Scotland,  the  Frenchman  tacked  about,  and 
stood  away  under  a  press  of  sail.    Byng  gave  chase,' 
but  succeeded  ia  capturing  only  one  of  his  ships, 
which  happened  to  be  ^e  "  Salisbniy,*'  a  man-of- 
war  the  French  had  taken  from  us.   On  board 
were  found  the  Lord  Griffin,  a  very  imbecile  old 
Jacobite,  two  sods  of  Lord  Middleton,  a  French 
lieutenant-general,  with  some  other  French  and 
Irish  officers,  and  five  companies  of  French  soldiers. 
The  two  sons  of  Middleton,  the  Pretender's  sec- 
retary, and  the  man  that  knew  all  tbe  secrets  of  the 
court  of  St.  Uermains,  were,  after  some  time,  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  queen — an  order  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  their  father's  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  proving  to  the  world  the  long 
and  traitorous  i^orrespondence  of  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin.'     Old  Griffin  was  kept  close  id  the 
Tower,  and,  as  he  had  been  already  outlawed  for 
high  treason,  execution  was  awarded  against  him 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Beach :  but  her  majesty 
was  pleased  to  reprieve  him  from  time  to  time,  nod 
io  the  end  he  died  of  old  age  in  his  not  hard  aor 
cruel  prisoD.    On  the  13th  of  March,  when  the  af- 
fair was  aa  yet  undecided,  the  Commons  waited  opon 
tbe  queen  with  an  address,  wherein  they  ohserred, 
that,  as  on  the  one  side  the  small  number  of  ships  nod 
troops  the  French  were  employing  in  their  expedi- 
tion might  be  regarded  with  contempt,  so  on  the 
other  side  it  gave  just  cause  to  believe  that  their 
chief  dependence  was  upon  some  of  her  majesty's 
own  subjects,  whose  restless  passions  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government  had  for  many  years  en- 
gaged them  in  forming  designs  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  present  happy  aettleroeot  of  England. 
The  aiddress  desired,  jo  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  Great  Aitotn,  that  the  aeverest  puoishmeDts 
might  be  inflicted  upon  all  those  who  should  Resist 
in  this  unnatural  design  of  betraying  their  couniry  ; 

>  **It  was  atmngly  reported  at  (hl>  tine,  that  Sir  Geoige  Byof  ti^ 
Older*  froM  tb*  queen  lo  layor  the  Pretaader'a  eacape ;  uay,  nooie  wot 
•o  far  a*  to  (ay  that  he  did  take  him  and  let  him  go  again.  B<it  this 
waa  an  idle  atory,  without  any  manner  of  foundation :  1  am  aaithfinl 
Sir  Oe«xt  did  what  he  couM  to  take  him,  and  iattnj  thm  Twweh 
fleet ;  M|d  thw,  if  iha  Pmlaadrr  had  Ulan  into  hk  hnn^,  bw  woaM 
never  have  eecapad  from  hin  tlln  The  cheraliar  had  not  ■  bitterer 
enemy  amotig  the  oOicers  of  the  nary  " — Lift  ami  Rn^ttof  Qwrcw  Atata, 
— It  I*  laid  that  the  Engliih  had  bat  few  clean  ahipo,  kimI  that  tha 
French  furiy  aatnilad  them.  Thia  waa  certainly  tnt  nnHM&l,  fi^. 
thoagh  tba  French  did  not  fight  them  qnila  no  wall,  tbay  both  u  this 
tima  and  long  after  ba  ill  beuar  ahfpa  than  wa  did. 

■  Qamilton'B  TiaBBaetHMa, 
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mil  tfait  soitable  enconngemeDts  and  rewards  might 
begireo  tosucfa  as  should  oppose  the  iDrnder;  and, 
farther,  it  enrreated  her  majesty  not  to  permit  their 
eotrrprite  lo  dirert  her  constant  vigor  in  prosecuting 
(if  tear  abroad;  and  to  diecouote nance  all  such 
pengoi  as  by  aowiDg  divisions  among  her  subjects, 
or  by  artful  methods,  would  lessen  the  esteem  her 
Dijesty  had  of  those  who  bad  so  eminently  com- 
nnoded  her  armies  and  maoaged  her  treasure 
(Mirlborough  and  Godolphin),  tu  the  glory  of  her 
najMry  and  tbe  entire  satisfactioa  of  her  people. 
The  Lords  anng  preciiely  the  aame  aong,  but  with 
aon  branra.    In  their  address,  presented  OD  the 
!tua  day,  afker  thanking  the  qneeo  for  the  vigorona 
netboda  adopted  agaioBt  the  Preteoder,  they  aug- 
gMted  that  the  inconsider^le  forcea  employed  by 
the  enemy  must  proceed  from  some  invitation  from 
broce,'  sod  was  an  nndeniable  proof,  that  neither 
tbemildDess  of  her  majesty's  government,  nor  the 
nceeues  of  her  reign,  could  reeoi^cile  some  men  to 
the  eatablishment.     They  called  the  attempt  a 
"hellish  attempt;"  they  imprecated  vengeance 
npoo  those  who  were  misrepresenting  the  actions 
«f  her  best  subjects,  and  besought  her  majesty  that 
DO  SDcb  persons  (meaoing  Harley,  St.  John,  and 
tiui  cliqae)  might  have  access  to  her  for  the  future. 
Both  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  ^«  queen  replied 
tiut  there  were  alight  gronods  for  apprehenaions 
vfaile  tbe  canae  of  religion  aod  liberty  and  the  good 
■flectiooa  of  the  people  were  on  her  side ;  that  she 
voold  oever  coaDteDance  ^ose  who  would  lessen 
the  just  esteem  she  entertained  for  her  eminent 
urvants,  end  that  she  would  always  place  her  chief 
depeodenee  apon  those  who  had  given  priKiis  of 
their  warm  attachraeot  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Rev- 
obtioo,  the  Protestant  succession,  &c.    All  this 
WH,  indeed,  a  signal  triamph  for  the  Wbige,  who 
■re  mnch  applauded  for  not  shedding  one  drop  of 
Uood  opoD  tbe  scaffold.    There  were  great  and 
good  men  among  them  in  advance  of  the  age,  yet 
tbe  bkx>d(eas  suppression  of  this  revolution  must  be 
DMiolj  attributed  to  other  causes  than  their  human- 
ity or  the  inereaaing  mildness  of  die  ostional  char- 
■ct«r.  Aooe,  though  she  had  been  one  of  the  Tory 
int  to  questtoD  the  pregnancy  of  Maru  d'Este  and 
the  legitimacy  of  the  child  born  at  St.  James's,  and 
dica^  aha  had  joined  in  the  recent  opprobrium 
tbtt  designated  him  aa  "the  pretended  son  of  a  pre- 
teaded  mother,"  seems  still  to  have  felt  not  only 
thu  JamM  was  her  brother,  but  that  he  might  be, 

*  TV  N«drr  will  tCBtenbcr  Coluncl  Hook*'>  negotialitm*,  the  hoi 
»Uim  W ta*  DvcbcH  id  Gsrdna,  Ac.  Bnmat  mtb,  "  It  mppeared 
■u  ±*  FranA  wmbmA  tAitSj  on  tht  Mritlkaea  thst  tbtjaxpacied 

■  -4  tmvt  euM  im  to  th«M  «pan  thnir  lauding:  of  ihii  ib«j  MBiuad 
■'  •*'!  ummt  th*l  tlw  Kiag  oT  Frai»ce  aeol  inttructioni  ta  hii  minii- 

I'  13  Mm  Moita  thmt  admiUcd  of  tbem,  t«  h«  publinliMl  every- 

*  H*.  ihM,  fkm  pMMdMl  pnaoe  baing  inritad  by  kn  inbjMtt,  obiedjp 

/Vwlaa^,  tB  uk*  fvmtuitm  rf  th*  tbroMof  hi!  aiieflitai%  Um 

*  H  W  MM  U«  mrr  M  ibnr  dtam,  witb  ■  Ami  ■■»■  mmtf  to  anfrt 
>  ikM  b*  wmM  rMolvcd  t»  pudMi  all  iboM  wbo  iboolil  coms  in  to 

'.  a.  tad  b«  wa«ld  iTDoUe  mmm  opoa  lh«  ucouut  of  retigion.  ITpon 
■  •  tt  RiMafaliahad.  tbe  kwf  would  give  prkca  to  tbe  mt  of  En. 

*  *    V1h«  rti—  BieiMm  ncaived  ibeeo  diMCtinit,  tbej  bad  Uka- 

■  m  M¥H*  awt  Ums,  wKck  ihijr  pohliriMd  both  at  Rome,  Veaica, 

Switawlaad,  tbu  the  Freecb  bed,  berate  thi*  ejpedicioa  wu 
'•-_>T*ura.  Mat  over  tone  ibipe  with  ame  and  «mmaaittDii  to  Scot- 
•*  <i.md  that  tkara  wn*  elmdy  ao  amy  en  fool  tbere  that  had  pro- 
-aH  the  fntmaiMi  inara  kiag," 


after  all,  her  auceessor ;  while  at  the  aame  time — to 
say  dothing  of  the  Tories,  whom  Mrs.  Mashaai  still 
let  np  by  the  back-stairs  —  her  prime  directora,- 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  were  haunted  by  the 
genius  of  the  House  of  Stusrt,  and  were,  equally 
with  her,  in  doubt  whether  fortune  would  not  bring 
the  exiled  prince  to  the  throne.  This  alone  might 
account  for  the  present  gentleness  of  tbe  govern- 
ment;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  there  ore  good 
grounds  for  behoving  tbst  Lord  Middleton  and 
other  members  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  could, 
if  driven  to  desperntioo,  have  retaliated  upon  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin.  Five  years  later,  and 
thirty  years  afker  that,  when  we  might  have  expect- 
ed some  advancement  in  the  civilization  and  human- 
ity of  the  coanttyt  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  upon 
the  scaffold  after  butcheries  io  the  field !  And 
neither  the  rebellion  of  1715  nor  that  of  1745  was 
half  so  dangerous  aa  this  would  have  been  if  the 
Pretender  bad  effected  a  landing.  When  the 
whole  thing  was  blown  upon,  it  was  pretended  nt 
Versailles  to  have  been  but  a  mere  feint.  The 
French  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  covering 
all  their  failures  of  the  kind  in  this  way  to  obtain 
an^  very  ready  belief  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  certainly  held  the  opinion  that 
Louis  XIV.  never  designed  that  the  Pretender 
should  land  in  Scotland,  and  that  ForUn  bad  secret 
orders  from  his  master  which  he  did  not  commooi- 
cate  to  that  personage.'  And  yet,  again,  it  appears, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  documents  carrying  along 
with  them  internal  proofa  of  genuineness,  that  For- 
bin  and  the  French  officera  with  him,  both  naval 
and  military,  did  their  best  to  effect  a  landing  on 
the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth;  and  that,  when 
they  found  themselves  anticipated  there,  they  en- 
deavored to  make  a  descent  at  Cromarty,  Inverness, 
or  still  farther  north;  and  that  they  would  have 
done  this,  but  for  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  English 
fleet,  that  allowed  them  no  time  anywhere  for  the 
always  difficult  operations  of  disembarking  troops, 
artillery.  Sec.  Oeneral  the  Count  de  Gasse,  better 
known  afterward  aa  Marsha]  Matigoon,  in  writing 
to  King  Louia  himself,  speaks  of  tbe  project  as'  an 
important  one,  which  it  was  really  and  earDeatly 
intended  to  execute,  and  expresses  his  deep  afflic- 
tion at  the  bad  success  of  the  expedition.  M. 
d'Audrezel,  in  an  official  report,  speaks  io  the  same 
manner  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the  intention  to 
try  thoir  fortune  at  Cromarty  or  Inverness.  *'  But," 
be  says,  "the  enemy's  fleet  pursued  ours  very 
close,  and,  after  a  sinart  engagement  (in  which  the 
Salisbury  was  taken),  our  squadron  was  dispersed, 
and  we  judged  that  our  only  course  was  to  return 
to  Dunkirk."  This  M.  d'Andrezel  mentions,  that, 
daring  the  fight  at  sea,  tbe  Pretender,  or,  as  be 
calls  him,  tbe  King  of  England,  seveml  times  en- 

>  Lockhart'*  Memoirs.— MocplienoD,  St  a  art  Paper*.  There  are  al(a 
good  naMu  for  believing  that  ChamiUart,  the  iocapaUe,  tinidi  abd 
wavering  Blniitar  of  Lonis  waa  all  ahwg  agaiutt  the  expedition— wai 
of  opinion  that  tbe  Seoli  wen  not  to  be  conntad  npoo  far  mach— that 
a  divenion  in  Scotland  would  be  of  tnall  benefit  lo  bi*  mnaier'a  alhin 
— that  iba  fate  of  France  or  of  the  war  miut  be  dt^ided  in  the  Low 
Conntnee,  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  Spain— and  that  it  would  be  midocn  to 
riak  mach  with  or  lur  the  Pnteader. 
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treated  Admirat  Forbio  to  put  bim  oa  shore  Any- 
where, decIarlDg  tbnt  he  was  resolved  to  remain  in 
Scotland,  although  none  were  to  foHow  hitn  but  bis 
own  domesticB — and  that  M.  Forbio,  after  repre- 
senUng  to  faim  that  it  was  very  improper,  refused 
to  grant  his  request.  This  matter,  however,  is  sus- 
ceptible at  least  of  two  interpretations ;  snd,  instead 
of  being  taken  inaplicitly  as  a  proof  of  courage  and 
reaolution  iu  the  Pretender,  it  nnay  be  conceived 
that  that  young  man  might  have  been  anxioos  to 
get  out  of  the  sea-figbt,  wbtcli  was  at  the  moment 
very  hot  and  all  unfHvorable  to  the  fleet  in  which 
be  was  embarked.  Aodrezel  concludes  bis  report 
by  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  saying  that,  though 
the  landing  in  Scotland  had  taken  place,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  would  have  been,  neverthe- 
less, very  doubtful,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  succors  they  could  expect  to  join  them;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  were  vory  fortunate  to  have 
brought  safe  back  to  Dunkirk  the  King  of  England, 
the  ships,  the  troops,  and  the  money,  after  running 
so  great  a  risk.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  France, 
the  Pretender  went  with  the  French  nrmy  into 
Flanders,  to  serve  against  t^e  English  and  their 
allies.^ 

The  abstinence  from  blood  had  been  so  perfect 
that  not  even  one  Irish  papist  was  executed,  though 
plenty  of  them  were  tal^en  prisoners,  and  many 
more  known  to  have  been  in  the  expedition.  These 
circumstances,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  new  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  in  Ireland.  Immediately 
after  the  failure  of  the  Scottish  expedition,  Father 
Ambrose  O'Connor,  provincial  of  the  Irish  Domini- 
cans, was  sent  over  by  the  court  of  St.  Germains  to 
inform  himself  exactly  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
kingdom.  The  French  king  sent  this  monk  in  ooe 
of  his  firigates  from  Brest  to  Ireland,  where  he  ar- 
rived early  in  the  montli  of  May.  The  frigate  was 
seen  landing  faim,  and  the  monk  was  hotly  pursued 
up  the  country;  but  he  got  to  a  safe  hiding-place, 
and  the  frigate  returned  unmolested  to  France.  As 
soon  as  his  alarm  abated.  Father  O'Connor  com- 
menced his  inquiries.    He  learned  that  all  the 

>  Houka'i  NegotiatioDi,  «hare  thrn  an  othn  lettm  (Vara  M.  Ber- 
niara.  the  Intendant  uf  the  French  army,  to  the  (une  efiect.  In  tbe 
HsDioin  nf  tli«  Duke  or  Berwick  the  eDMrpnie  npoo  Scotland  ii  treat- 
ed ai  a  Mriona,  bat  ill-maMged  aSair,  on  the  part  of  Fraace.  Ber- 
■wic\,  who,  howsTer,  Nfa  b«  had  no  thara  in  it,  nnil  did  not  even  know 
or  it  till  after  it  wh  public,  dGclim  that  "tbia  al&ir  had  bean  very  ill 
CODcartad,  on  account  of  the  miiundentaadiog  and  jealouif  between 
M.  da  Chbniillart,  miniiter  for  the  war  departtnent,  and  M.  de  Pont- 
chartrain,  miniiter  for  tbe  navjr."  He  adda,  "  It  is  alio  aaid,  that,  if 
tbe  Chevalier  de  Fuihin,  who  onmmandad  the  aqnadron,  wonld  have 
riiked  the  loea  of  liis  ihipa,  the  j'oan^  king  might  have  landed  ;  for 
lu  bad  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  have  entered  the  Frith  of  F<inh,  and 
Tim  afioand  than,  bjr  which  meana  the  troopa  might  hava  landed.  Thf 
Enaliah,  indeed,  nifht  ponlUy  haw  hvnied  the  ahipa  bafiin  alt  tha 
milrtair  ■lorei  and  proviaiotM  ob  boanl  «oald  have  been  cleared.  Bat 
tliia  conaideralion  oofht  not  to  have  ]irevented  him  ;  tot  ihe  material 
point  waa,  that  tbe  tronpa  ahoald  land  with  the  joang  king— all  Srot- 
btDd  expactad  hiai  with  impatience,  fco. . . .  It  ia  even  probable  that 
hit  aiitar,  QneeK  Anna,  ^ipMhanding  a  elvil  war,  would  have  endetv- 
ored  to  eoaie  to  toma  terma  with  him,  which  meane  he  would  have 
been  eure  of  ascending  the  throne  of  hii  anneitim.  .  .  .  The  only  pnrann 
that  profited  bj  thia  eipeditinD  wai  the  Count  de  GaMe.  M.  de  Cha- 
miUart,  hia  intimate  frioDd,  bad  canaed  him  to  be  appoiBted  to  cnm- 
Buad  tlM  French  ttoopa,  and  he  recetTed,  while  be  was  on  board,  the 
braTet  of  Hanbal  of  FVanee.  The  Scotch  had  asked  with  eameatncM 
for  Nt ;  bnt  iba  kfn(  (Loale)  refneed,  aajring  he  wanted  me  elaewbere  ; 
tbia  was  the  el&ct  ct  Cbamillen'i  intrigiu  lor  the  Cuunt  de  Gaaae.'* 


Catholic  brds,  clergy,  and  gentlemen,  bad  been 
seized,  and  that  all  their  horses  and  arms  had  been 
carried  off  immediately  after  the  Pretender's  un- 
fortunate voyage  to  Scotlood.    The  monk  waited 
tipoD  those  to  whom  he  brought  letters  from  St. 
Oermains,  and  he  fimnd  them  all  exasperated  by 
tbe  harsh  treatment  of  the  Protestant  government 
— all  loyal  to  the  Stuart  and  Rnxions  to  strike  a 
blow  for  him — bnt  all  penniless  and  helpless,  with- 
out boiBes,  withont  arms,  without  ammunition,  and, 
as  usual,  without  any  concert  among  themselves. 
Like  the  Scots,  tbe  first  and  the  last  thing  they  ask- 
ed for  was  money— money!    They  told  Father 
O'Connor  that  a  fine  opportunity  had  been  lost, 
owing  to  tbe  court  of  St.  Germains  having  too  much 
neglected  them.    "If,"  said  they,  "King  James  had 
sent  over  to  tis  some  person  he  could  trust  to  in- 
form us  beforehand  of  his  design  upon  Scotland,  we 
might  have  prevented  all  these  imprisonments  and 
secured  uur  horses."   Notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sion, the  monk  ventured  among  the  Presbyterinu 
heretics  in  the  aortb  of  Ireland ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  found  those  desceodants  of 
Scottish  colonists  "generiajly  well  affected  to  tbe 
party  of  the  king,"  and  that  when  they  heard  of 
his  majesty's  going  to  Scotland  they  bad  assembled 
secretly  in  several  places  to  wish  him  success. 
Traveling  fnim  place  to  place,  Father  O'Connor 
was  delighted  to  see  how  naked  tbe  land  was  of 
soldiers,  how  weak  and  ill-defended  and  unsuspect- 
ing were  the  garrisons.    "  There  were  ^o^"  he 
says,  "six  thousand  regular  troops  in  Ireland — as 
for  Galway  and  other  important  places,  they  might 
be  surprised  by  a  handful  of  men."'   The  Catho- 
lics assured  him  that  in  five  counties  only  they 
could  presently  raise  20,000  men — but  then,  as  a 
sine  gud  turn,  they  told  bim  that  they  must  have  "a 
connderable  sum  of  niouey  in  hand,"  and  a  good 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  number  of  French  troops. 
The  monk,  however,  inadvertently,  lets  out  the  im- 
portant secret,  that  they  were  dispirited  and,  timid 
in  tbe  extreme.     He  says,  "I  insinuated  to  the 
principal  nubility  that  they  ought  to  send  to  the 
king  a  trusty  person,  to  assure  his  majesty  of  their 
heartiness  in  bis  cause,  and  of  all  tliat  is  above  men- 
tioned; but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  durst  not 
hazard  a  deputation  in  so  dangerous  a  juncture, 
every  place  being  full  of  spies  to  ensnare  the  faith- 
ful subjects,  so  that  even  their  own  shadow  affrights 
them."    And  these  Irish  nobles,  instead  of  hazard- 
ing a  deputation,  thought  it  would  be  more  proper 
for  Father  O'Connor  to  return  to  Frnuce  nnd  in- 
form bis  majesty  of  every  thing.    "  And  I,"  says 
the  Father,  "  thought  myself  obliged  iu  tranor  and 
conscience  to  undertake  the  journey,  though  it 
should  even  cost  me  my  life."    These  monks  were 
wonderfully  adventurous,  and  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly adroit :  O'Conoor,  before  going  to  France, 
came  over  to  London,  and — more  than  this — he 
even  ventured  into  the  Tower,  and  there  held  con- 
ferences with  the  Scottish  lords,  who  had  heea 
arrested  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion, 
t  Memorial  tu  tha  Conn  of  St.  Geimaina,  in  HNke*B  NegotiAttona. 
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•■Tbeee  lords,"  be  says,  ••koowiog  I  was  goiog  to 
Frsoce,  iostantly  charged  me  to  tell  your  majesty 
that  they,  aod  geoerally  all  the  Scottish  nation,  are 
&ithfal,  and  attached  to  the  ioterests  of  their  Ibw- 
fal  HTereign;  that  they  expected  hie  mBjesty  would 
nuke  a  secood  attempt,  and  the  sooner  the  better; 
bat  that  bis  majesty  ought  to  bring  with  him,  if  pos- 
sible. Cod  tbonsaod  men,  and  to  send  before  a  con- 
siderabU  sum  of  money,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
some  Scottish  lord  of  knowD.  loyalty  and  great  rep- 
alation,  to  be  distributed  amoag  the  lords  and  gen- 
tiemeo  of  that  oatioD,  who  could  best  eaiploy  it  for 
the  iolerest  aod  service  of  the  kiBg."  The  tnook 
says  that  tfaey  fnrtber  told  him  that,  before  the  king 
came  again,  5000  men  at  least  oaght  to  be  landed  io 
Irelaod,  while  other  10,000  should  be  kept  ready  to 
throw  ashore  oo  the  northern  coast  of  England.' 
After  these  deliberations  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Father  O'Connor  got  safely  back  to  St.  Germains; 
but  nothing  came  of  his  secret  mission  and  new 
plans — probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Louis 

'  Tb»  whole  nbject  of  the  inTanoB  hed  been  fur  HMue  tin*  taking 
■  <!t»ncial  cbancter.  The  French  pmminnit  luiew  well  that  if  the 
eidit  of  the  Enflish  conld  be  dedrujed,  wa  end  would  be  pal  to  tha 
mmt.  if  nni  tn  the  pnWBt  ertabliihoient.  Father  O'Coddot  tajm,  "  On 
th*  an*  ramor  in  Kf  laail  of  the  king'a  embarking  for  Scotland,  thrra 
waa  a  gmml  ran  vpon  the  hank ;  and  1  have  been  inbrmed  by  per- 
ma  of  rank,  that,  if  hii  najeitj  hnd  landed  in  SootlniMl,  the  ^em- 
seat  woald  inattatlT  have  fonnd  ittelf  withoat  credit  end  withont 
m^iej.'^  A  ad  there  realty  waa  a  great  ran  upon  the  bank,  aod  a  Ml 
i.:  »Lcck»,  but  the  latter  nme  agaia  aa  aoon  ai  tbs  alarm  was  orer. 
Birjrt  nji,  that,  if  the  Pretender  hed  landed  in  Scotland,  "it  might 
hara  had  bb  ill  e&ct  ea  nor  aflUre,  chkfljr  with  relatioa  to  all  paper 
cmlit-"  At  the  ■owint  the  sovcmtBenl  had  little  bat  pepar  credit  to 
trjat  to.  The  biehnp  adda,  "  If  bj  tbi*  time  the  remittance*  to  Pied- 
t-  «t,  Catalvaia,  and  Portogal  had  been  atopped,  in  ao  critical  a  leaion, 
th»  mifbl  have  had  laial  cooaeqneiicee  abroad;  fur  if  we  had  been 
yiii  iMo  Mdi  a  diHnler  at  hone,  that  Ibreiga  princM  roald  bo  more 
nrk>«  on  oar  awiataoce,  thej  might  have  been  diipoaail  to  bearkea  to 
tht  fropamliimB  that  the  King  nf  France  wonld  then  bare  prolablj 
caSe  ID  them.  So  that  the  total  defeating  of  thia  deiign,  witfauot  iu 
kanac  lb*  lea«  ill  e&ct  tm  our  aAits,  or  otir  kmng  one  ain^le  man 
a  the  little  engagement  w*  bad  with  the  anam^,  ia  alwaya  to  be  reck- 
eaed  aa  me  of  ihoae  happr  providenee*  for  which  wa  have  moch  to 
aaiwer."  Another  circuaietance  that  gave  encoanigement  to  Father 
O'CscDerr,  waa  Ibe  difiaioa  between  the  party  of  the  Epiacopal  Cbnrch 
aad  the  pR^ytenana,  which  he  lepiaienti  a*  being  greater  Ihan  ever 
in  En«lna^  "  n«  Fraabrteriaae,"  he  aaya,  "are  for  the  Prince  of 
Baaovor ;  tat  the  gnater  part  of  the  Epiaoopaliane  are  for  the  king, 
oat  of  (fiction  to  their  antagnniata,  who  are  at  preaeni  the  rtiling 
party  by  ibeir  juDCtioa  with  Godolphin  and  Marlboningh ;  and  peraona 
cf  raat  tare  told  nw,  that  Ihey  believed,  if  the  king  had  eel  foot  on 
a^ka^  bta  — jealj  wauU  hava  diawn  great  adramages  lam  Uiii  di- 


XIV.  being  again  threatened  on  his  own  frontiet, 
and  being  himself  so  uiiserably  poor  as  not  to  be 
able  to  find  money  to  pay  his  half-starved  troops. 

In  the  mean  while  parliament  had  been  prorogued 
— oo  the  1st  of  April — and  the  Suke  of  Marlbor- 
ough had  gone  to  the  Hague,  where  be  was  met 
by  Prince  Eugene,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  States- General.  Having  concerted 
together  the  plan  for  this  year's  campaign,  Eugene 
went  to  Vienna  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  and 
Marlborough  took  the  field.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy  (the  grandson  of 
Loois)  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  Marshal  Boufflers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  whom  the  French  cabi- 
net, by  something  very  like  a  trick,  had  removed 
from  Spain  to  serve  in  Flanders.  Eugene  did  not 
keep  Marlborough  waiting  long ;  but  when  they  had 
joined  they  bad  scarcely  more  than  80,000  men, 
while  the  French  counted  100,000\  Emboldened 
by  their  numerical  superiority,  the  French  began 
on  the  offensive  ;  and,  favored  by  the  Flemings,  who 
disliked  the  English  heretics  and  hated  the  Dutch, 
they  took  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  invested  Ou- 
denarde.  But  here  their  momentary  success  end- 
ed :  they  were  presently  obliged  to  raise  that  siege, 
and  to  retire  across  the  Scheldt.  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  with  one  will,  one  notion,  followed  them; 
aod  on  the  11th  of  July  they  fell  upon  the  French 
army  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  opposite 
Oudenarde— while  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Ven- 
dome, aod  Berwick  were  quarreling  about  what 
ought  to  be 'done — and  gave  them  the  bitterest  and 
most  complete  defeat  they  bad  as  yet  sustained  in 
this  long  war.  Fifteen  thousand  men,  and  above  a 
hundred  standards  and  colors,  were  lost;  and  the 
confusion  of  the  French  army  waa  such,  that  the 
troops  wore  neither  sensible  whither  they  fled  nor 
by  whom  tbey  were  commanded.  But  for  the  com- 
ing on  of  night,  Vendome,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Pretender,  and  all  might  have 
been  taken  prisoners — for  the  Pretender  was  there. 
Two  very  different  accounts  are  given  of  bis  conduct. 
The  party  least  friendly  to  him  say  that  ha  acted 
like  a  coward,  and,  in  company  with  hU  highness  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  saw  the  engagement  from  the 
church  steeple  of  a  Deighboring  village,  and  was 
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nmong  the  very  firit  to  fly:  according  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  bia  bnlf-brolher,  he  showed  much 
couni;;e  Hnd  coolness  id  the  bntlte."  George,  the 
electonil  prince  of  Haaover,  wrb  there,  as  well  rs 
the  Pretender;  and  about  his  conduct  there  ta  no 
dispute — it  was  tbnt  of  a  brave  and  sturdy  cavalry 
officer;  and  he  led  a  charge  of  German  borse  which 
routed  the  French  guard.  Vendome  nod  Berwick 
lORiiflged  the  retreat  with  aome  akitl ;  but  they  could 
Dover  again  face  Marlborongh  and  Eagene,  who, 
after  recovering  lereral  important  fortresses,  laid 
siege  tn  Lille,  which  was  considered  aa  the  key  to 
Paris  and  one  half  of  France.  The  town  eapita- 
lated  on  the  Q^id  of  October,  but  the  citadel  held  out 
tilltbe  10th  of  December.  The  garrison,  under  Mar- 
shal Boufilers,  was  numerous  and  brave;  the  works 
liRd  beea  recently  improved  by  the  great  VRuban; 
Rud  such  were  the  difficulttes  encountered,  tbnt  the 
■lilies  are  said  to  hnve  lost  from  12,000  to  15,000 
men  before  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Lille.  But,  even  at  that  price,  the  im)x>rtant  place, 
the  loss  of  which  struck  a  panic  in  France,  seemed 
ehfltiply  purchased.  Ghent  surrendered  Rf^er  a  few 
Bhuta.  Bruges  and  other  places  were  ebandooed; 
and  the  Preach,  <with  a  'divoping  flag,  retired  into 
their  own  country,  having,  according  to  Berwick, 
committed  abaundity  upon  absurdity  in  the  coarse 
of  this  campaign.  The  lumafioiiuillized  Englishman 
tells  us  tliat  the  Dnke  of  Marlburaugh  (his  materDRl 
uncle),  during  the  siege  of  Lille,  sent  him  a  private 
letter,  signifying  that  the  present  occasion  was  a 
very  fnvorable  >oue  to  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for 
police ;  and  that,  if  the  proposnls  were  properly 
made  by  France  to  the  field  •deputies  of  HolJand, 
to  Prince  Eugene,  and  to  himself,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  get  them  accepted.  *' Nothing," 
■nya  Berwick,  "could  be  more  advautageous  than 
this  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  it  opened 
to  utian  honorable  way  of  putting  on  end  to  a  bur- 
densome war.  I  mentiouMl  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  to  M'  da  Chamillart,  who  immediately 
dispatched  a  coarier  to  the  king  to  receive  bis  orders 
with  respect  to  the  answer  which  was  to  be  given. 
The  king  sent  them  to  M.  de  Chamillart,  who, 
tlirough  excess  of  policy,  hnd  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  this  proposal  of  Marlborough  proceeded  only 
from  the  bad  eituHtion  ttie  allied  army  was  in.  This 
reasoning.  I  own,  was  beyond  my  penetration  ;  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  Marlborough  had  written 
to  mo,  I  was  persuaded  that  apprehension  had  no 
share  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  done  it  only 
from  a  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  which  all 
Europe  began  to  be  tired  of.  There  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  duplicity  io  what  he  wrote ;  and 
he  addressed  himself  to  me  with  no  other  view  than 
that  the  negotiation  might  pass  through  my  haads, 
thinking  it  might  be  of  use  to  me.  M.  de  Chamil- 
lart dictated  to  me  the  answer  I  wna  to  make; 
nnd  I  thought  it  such  an  extraordinary  ono  that 
I  sent  it  in  French,  to  show  the  Duke  of  Mnrlbur- 
DL'gb  that  it  did  not  come  from  me :  he  was,  indeed, 
BO  much  offended  at  it,  that  no  use  could  be  made 
of  til  is  opening  to  bring  about  a  peace.  I  am  even 
convinced  that  this  was  the  principal 'cnuse  of  the 


aversion  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh  showed 
ever  after  for  pacific  measures."  As  these  circum. 
stances  rest  upon  the  single  authority  of  Berwicli'a 
Memoirs  they  hnve  been  doubted.  It  appears,  bow- 
ever,  that  thare  really  was  some  talk  of  negotrnting ; 
but  Lord  Hnrdwicke  asserts  that  the  overture  came 
'  from  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  through  whose  hands 
I  the  French  court  offered  the  Duke  of  Mnrlborough 
a  large  sum  if  he  would  procure  a  peace  for  tbem.' 
During  the  protracted,  siege  of  Lille,  both  Marlbor- 
ough and  Ei^ne  were  involved  in  considerable 
I  difliculties,  as  Vendome  cot  off  their  commonica- 
I  tion  with  Brussels,  and  for  some  time  kept  them 
short  of  provisioDs  and  ammunition.  It  is  not  alto, 
gether  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  under  these 
cii-cumstances,  Murlborough  may  have  proposed  or 
listened  to  overtures.  This  was  a  run  de  gverre 
not  uncommon.  Besides,  as  he  was  constantly  in- 
formed by  the  duchess  of  tho  growing  boldness  of 
Harley's  intrigues,  he  may  for  a  moment  have  felt 
hit  presence  indispensable  at  St.  James's ;  or  he  mny 
even  have  conceived  a  disgust  at  the  whole  war,  and 
n  desire  to  end  it.  It  is  evident,  from  his  corre- 
spondence, that  he  had  rather  frequently  such  visit- 
ations, and  that  he  would  sigh  for  peace  and  repose 
in  the  groves  of  Blenheim,  though  these  Tisiona  were 
soon  again  dissipated  by  his  ambition  and  by  his  ava- 
rice. The  Tories  exercised  great  ingenuity  in  mis- 
representing the  whole  of  ibis  brilliant  campaign, 
in  trying  to  show  that  Marlborough  had  several  times 
got  into  situntions  of  extreme  peril,  and  that  he  bad 
been  liberated  from  them  rather  by  good-luck  than 
by  his  own  genius.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign they  reveled  in  the  successes  obtained  by 
the  French,  and  predicted  that  the  English  general 
would  lose  in  one  summer  what  it  had  cost  so  many 
years  to  gain.  Marlborough  disconcerted  these 
prophets  by  his  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  at 
Oadenarde ;  but  when  he  sat  down  beforo  Lille, 
they  recommenced  their  sinister  predictiooe,  and 
exaggerated  the  leases  inevitable  in  such  a  siege. 
Lille  fell,  and  Ghent  after  it ;  but  at  the  latter  place 
they  got  u  p  a  new  panic,  and  the  surrender  of  G  hent 
was  held  up  as  another  piece  of  sheer  lock.  Mat- 
thew Prior,  who  had  sold  his  wit  and  his  pen  to  a 
parry,  tlms  dismisses  the  campnign,  not  without  be- 
traying his  poetical  vocation  : — "  It  has  been  observed 
that  his  grace  was  never  more  fortunnte  than  in  the 
sudden  reduction  of  thra  place  (Ghent) ;  for  the  arti- 
cles were  scnrco  signed  when  the  severest  frost  be- 
gan that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man: 
tlie  very  horses'  hoofs  froze  to  the  ground;  and  his 
army  must  infallibly  have  perished  if  tho  town  had 
held  out  a  very  few  days  longer ;  which  bad  been 
no  difficult  matter,  since  there  was  no  breach  made 
in  the  walls,  and  the  Count  de  |a  Motte  hud  a  good 
army  within  the  town,  supplied  with  all  necessaries 
(and,  indeed,  less  than  an  army  could  not  have  de- 
fended Ghent,  which  is  twolvo  miles  round  upon  the 
walls).  The  allies,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  end  very 
successful  in  Flanders  this  campitign  ;  but  they  had 
"two  very  narrow  escapes — one  at  Wyvendae,  nod 
the  other  at  Ghent.  Had  they  miscarried  at  either 
>  Nott  on  Bunpt. 
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MiDAL  ITKIICX  TO  COMXICKOSATB  TUK  St'KKKKDKR  Or  LlLLE. 

Ob  Ite  Obveiat,  VletofT  ts  Anna  Mtog  th«  Civic  Crown  fmin  tlie  hcul  of  a  prnstnite  remnle.  Intended  to  reprewnt  Uie  City  at  Lllla. 
The  Bev«rie  represents  Brltiinnia,  with  the  JEgls,  Dtriking  France  with  terror. 


place,  that  fine  army  of  tlie  confoderntes,  consisting 
of  veteniD  troops,  would  infallibly  have  been  ruined, 
« loss  that  the  allies  could  scarce  ever  have  retrieved. 
It  n\ny  be  considered  further,  that  the  siege  of  Litle 
was  the  anhappy  occasion  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  ID  other  placet  to  this  campaign.  Our  afTairs 
were  afpiia  miserably  neglected  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, to  hanior  the  AaWe  and  Prince  Eugene  in  this 
enterprise :  we  even  broke  onr  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal on  their  account,  and  sent  Major-general  £arl 
to  Ostend,  with  8000  men,  to  assist  in  protecting  Uie 
■oppliei  of  ammanition  and  provision  that  were  con- 
tinuiilly  BCtidiDg  to  Lille,  when  those  forces  were 
raiMM}  and  embarked  for  the  service  in  Portugal ; 
which  was  the  reason  the  Portuguese  could  make 
no  diversion  on  that  side,  while  the  Duke  of  Or- 
l*-no8  pressed  the  allies  in  Catatonia,  and  besieged 
Tortosa.  which  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  July. 
a5  did  afterward  the  towns  of  Denia  and  Alicant  in 
Valencia.'" 

These  successes  of  the  French  in  Spain  had 
really  bappeoed;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  English 
arms  bad  not  been  unsuccessful  in  the  Mediter- 
rmoeaa.  At  the  end  of  the  preceding  and  very 
disastroos  campaign.  Lord  Galwny  and  Das  Minaa 
had  been  carried  by  an  English  fleet  back  to  Por- 
tDgNl,  whose  froDlaera  were  not  considered  safe. 
Gdway  was  succeeded  by  General  Stanhope,  who 
WIS  eqaally  accomplished  in  oratory,  diplomacy, 
aad  war,  and  who  had  the  advantage,  derived  from 
a  long  residence  in  the  counti*y  in  former  times  as 
ambassador,  of  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  Spanish  people  :  at 
the  same  time  the  emperor  sent  Count  Staremberg, 
a  general  of  high  reputation,  to  serve  in  Catalonia; 
aad,  between  Stanhope  and  tho  count,  the  remain- 
der of  that  province  was  saved.  But  the  English 
geoenl  did  more  thao  act  on  the  defensivo ;  he 
joined  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  who  had  just  made 
the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  with  him 
laid  siege  to  St.  Philip,  the  chief  fortress  at  Port 
HiboB.  In  m  very  few  days  a  breach  was  made 
sod  a  redoubt  carried  by  storm;  and  then,  on  the 
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30th  of  September,  St.  Philip  capitulated,  and  the 
glorious  harbor  of  Port  Mahoo,  together  with  the 
whole  island  of  Minorca,  fell  quietly  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Leaving  a  good  garrison  behind 
him,  Stanhope  returned  to  Catalonia.  Besides 
contributing  to  this  conquest,  and  taking  by  himself 
tlie  island  of  Sardinia,  Leake,  in  the  course  of  this 
pleasant  Mediterranean  craise,  performed  other 
exploits,  which  certninly  had  the  effect  of  tncrens- 
Ing  the  respect  due  to  the  arms  of  his  country. 
Remembering  probably  the  threat  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well— that  he  could  make  the  cannon  of  his  ships 
be  heard  in  the  eternal  city  and  within  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican — be  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  pope's  town 
and  port  of  Civita  Veccliin,  in  revenge  for  the  as- 
sistance or  countenance  which  the  pontilT  had  pub- 
licly  atforded  the  Pretender  on  his  late  expedition 
to  Scotland.  But,  fortunately  for  his  holiness,  he 
had  at  last  consented  to  recognize  the  Archduke 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  intermediation 
of  Austrian  diplomatists  savod  the  court  of  Rome 
from  this  humiliation  and  loss.  Leake,  however, 
took  and  destroyed  many  French  and  Italian  ves- 
sels on  that  coast,  and  gave  some  timely  assistance 
to  Charles's  general  and  viceroy  of  Naples,  the 
Coant  Daun.  On  a  wider  and  e  rougher  sea  the 
English  seamen  had  achieved  a  for  more  brilliant 
victory.  In  the  month  of  May,  Commodore  Wnger, 
with  only  four  English  men-of-war,  attacked  seven- 
teen Spanish  galleons  as  they  were  creeping  along 
shore  from  Carthagena  to  Portobello,  in  Suuth 
America.  For  a  long  time  his  men  hiid  hoped  for 
such  an  opportunity  of  capturing  a  plate  fleer ;  and 
now  they  fought,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  more 
like  devils  than  men.  Tho  battle  began  at  sunset, 
and  soon  after  it  was  dark  the  Spanish  admiral 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  with  a 
cargo  and  precious  metals  valued  at  three  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight.  The  rear-admiral  struck  about 
two  in  the  morning;  the  vice-admiral  escaped  in  n 
shattered  condition,  and  some  others  of  the  galleons 
saved  themselves  by  rnnning  behind  a  dangerous 
shoal  off  Carthagena.  It  appears  that  more  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  than  taken ;  yet  Prior  eaya  that 
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Commodore  Wnger'a  share  of  the  prizft-mooey 
amooDted  to  ^100,000. 

In  the  month  of  October  died  Anoe't  basbnod, 
the  FriQce  of  Deomark,  and  nominal  head  of  the 
Britbh  wtj,  to  none  of  whose  exploits  be  can  be 
aaid  to  bare  contriboted  even  indirectly.'  Hib  royal 
bighneBS  was  altogether  a  neutral  kind  of  personage ; 
and  the  rery  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  ia,  that, 
of  btmielf,  be  nevardid  either  good  or  barm.  Happy 
with  bis  d£50,000  a-yenr  and  his  bottle,  he  inter- 
fered' M  little  M  poMible  in  politics  with  his  wife 
or  her  miaiiters,  except  perhaps  btterly  with  the 
qiwen,  throagh  his  strong  bias  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroagh  and  hia  party.'  He  had  grown  enormoasly 
fat,  and  had  been  long  ailing,  when  a  complication 
of  asthma,  dropsy,  and  the  gout  put  an  end  to  him 
on  the  28th  of  October.  If  hia  post  and  its  emolu- 
ments were  dear  to  him,  he  died  just  in  time;  for 
the  decided  'Whigs,  who  could  urge  his  incompe- 
tence with  good  reason,  had  fully  determined  to 
drive  him  from  it.  Immediately  on  his  demise  the 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  resigning  the  presidency  of  the 
council  and  the  lord- lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  was 
made  lord-higb-admira).  Lord  Somers  became 
president  of  the  council,  and  I«ord  Whartoo  lord 
lieutenaiit.*  Pembroke,  finding,  as  was  aaid,  the 
bnaioess  of  the  adroiraUy  too  laborious  for  him,  aooD 

1  UtAj  hu  hit  off  tfaa  ohmetar  of  Ua  rajU  higkarM.  **  Pitnes 
Gaorx*.  hwtMnd  W  Qomb  AbMi  ud  lord'liifh-adBijral  of  Esf land, 
brolhar  to  iho  lata  King  of  Denmark,  and  onele  to  Ifao  ptraenl,  waa 
choaan  117  King  Charlei  II.  to  ba  hoafaand  to  bia  meet,  the  PrioMM 
Anne,  bacanaa,  ba*in|  do  damiDioM  of  bia  own  to  fratif;,  ho  woold 
ban  BMbf ar  oln  in  «iow,  bat  iko  jatomt  of  England.  In  tho  teign 
of  Kiuff  Chnrlcs  lU  hating  but  littlo  Engliah.  uul  baing  naittnlly 
nodeii,  he  made  no  eoniidcrable  ffgnre,  nor  in  the  reign  of  King  Jaaiea, 
till  the  iocreaaa  of  popai^  altrmiag  lha  whole  nation,  he  concurred 
with  the  real  of  tba  ProtaataM  nuhilitjr  for  tha  bringing  ow  tba  Prince 
arOraBga,snd«ith  bia  prineaaaMt  thaeoaitinjoin  thaipartjr.  Dnr 
tag  all  King  William^  raign  bo  narar  an  tared  Into  iho  aAntnfairatlaa, 
ywt  euM  alwaja  to  parlianaBl  regolarl;,  and  of  tan  to  conrt ;  diverted 
himaalf  with  hantieg,  and  never  opanljr  declared  himealf  of  any  party. 
On  the  qaaan'i  aoceMioo  to  the  crown,  h«  waa  made  lord-high-edmirel 
of  England  and  warden  of  tha  Cinque  Porta.  Be  ii  a  prince  of  a  fa- 
miliar, eaay  diapoaition,  with  a  good,  aoaad  nadsntaodiBg,  bat  nodeat 
in  ihowiog  it:  agiaat  lover  of  the  high  church  of  England  tha  naaror 
It  comae  to  Lalheraniim ;  thii  he  often  ihowi,  bj  hia  vote  in  the  llonae 
of  Paen;  otharwiie  he  dolh  not  mneh  meddle  with  alRtiri  oat  uf  hii 
office.  Ha  ii  ymxj  fat.  loraa  news,  hia  bottle,  and  tha  qnaeo,  by  whom 
ha  hath  hnd  amuj  children,  bat  none  alive.  He  he*  neither  many 
frianda  nor  auemiaa  in  England.  On  tho  qaeen'a  acoeatioa  to  tba 
thma  ha  waa  toward  ttty  jeara  old."— CAanKtrr*  ^  Oa  Ceart  tf 
Grtmt  Brii^m,  in  Hamoiia  of  Sacrat  Sarvicaa. 

Aooonling  to  the  ianaatie  and  vindictive  Docheaa  MarlborDogh, 
Anne  waa  not  very  much  affected  by  her  bneband'a  death.  Har  grace 
aaya,  nngiBcioaaly :— "  The  qoacD'a  friendahipa  were  flamaa  of  extrava- 
gant paaaioB,  anding  in  indlftresca  or  atenion.  Her  lora  to  tha  prince 
■earned,  in  the  aye*  of  tba  world,  to  be  prodigioualy  great.  Dot  if  tba 
paaaion  of  grief  wan  great,  her  etomach  waa  much  greater :  for  that 
very  day  he  dird  «he  eat  three  very  large  and  hearty  meali:  ao  that 
one  would  think,  that,  aa  other  peiaoBB'  grief  takee  away  their  appe- 
tite, bar  appetite  took  awaj  har  irief."— Can'*  Oefitt  itfarOarMvA 
Poftri  in  Britiah  Mnaeuin. 

>  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the  "  TranaaetioM,"  thaaacranataforthe 
admiaaion  into  the  cabinet  and  the  high  pronuiiion  of  the  witty  Lord 
Wharton,  who  had  alwayx  bean  hated  or  bared  by  Godoliriiin  and 
Mariborough.  The  Narquia  of  Annandab  had  in  hia  poauaaioB  one 
of  Godolphin'a  original  lettera  to  the  eoait  of  St.  Oermaina,  and  the 
marqnii,  after  a  regular  bargain,  Ireniferred  thia  "  mimculoui  mana- 
Bcript"  to  Wharton,  who  thereby  had  the  lord  treaiarer  in  a  manner 
at  hia  mercy  \  Godolphin  imparted  hia  alarm  to  Uarlboroagh,  "who 
diroctad  him.  by  all  poaaible  manna,  to  bo  apaady  ia  bndiing  iho  b»i- 
BBM,  by  giving  to  the  holder  of  the  latter  whMevor  ha  ahonM  aak." 
According  to  thit  anihoriiy,  Wharton, "  not  being  of  a  aetfiah  natore," 
eantented  bimaelf  with  the  gDveramenI  of  Ireland  for  hia  own  abare,  a 
place  for  Lord  Somera,  anotbor  for  Lord  Doraet,  aad  aonta  other  te- 
crar«  fiv  other  friaada. 


consented  that  it  should  be  put  into  commission, 
with  the  mercenary  Russell,  earl  of  Orford.  fot 
first  commisstoner.  But,  from  the  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  it  is  believed  thst  there  had  been  all  along 
n  bargain  of  the  kind  among  the  Whig  leaders. 
The  post  of  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  con- 
stable of  Dover  Castle  was,  howerer,  separated 
from  that  of  lord-bigh-admiral,  and  conforred  upon 
Lord  Dorset. 

The  adminiatiation,  tberafbre,  was  once  more 
coDstitoted  eotirely  of  Whigs ;  but  the  amiearances 
of  anccess  were  deeeptire,  and  the  coott-groaod  on 
which  the  pnrty  stood  was  completely  imdennioed 
by  intrigues  and  by  the  growing  antipathies  of  the 
queen.  In  former  times,  before  she  took  Mrs. 
Mnsham  to  her  heart,  and  cast  off  the  duchess, 
Anne's  vanity  had  been  gratified  by  seeing  heraelf 
associated  with  the  Tictonous  Marlborough,  and 
hearing  poets  celebrating  her  praise  as  another  Bel- 
lona,  or  deacribing  her  like  Jove  lending  his  thun- 
derbolts to  the  god  of  war  but  now  all  these  things 
grated  on  her  senses,  and  she  wished  every  little 
candle  put  out  that  was  lighted  by  way  of  illumion- 
tioD  and  public  rejoicing.  The  "  bedchamber  broils," 
aa  the  answerer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
calls  them,  bad  kepC  growing  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  queen  Was  so  provoked  as  to  insult  her 
grace  in  eborcb,  where  ihtiy  bad  met  to  ratnra 
thanks  to  Almighty  (iod  for  the  great  victory  at 
Oudenarde.  There  is  a  bathos  in  the  business,  of 
which  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  sinking 
might  have  been  proud.  The  duchesa  wanted  the 
queen  to  wear  her  jewels  at  this  thanksgiving,  and, 
as  part  of  her  duty,  had  put  the  jewels  out  "in  a 
way  that  she  thought  her  majes^  would  like  ;"  bat 
her  majesty  went  to  church  without  any  jewels, 
and  her  grace,  immediiUely  suspecting  the  cause, 
told  the  queen  that  none  but  Mrs.  Masbam  could 
have  made  her  refuse  to  wear  them,  in  so  unkind  a 
manner.  "  I  must  needs  observe,"  said  this  im- 
perious, irritated  woman,  in  a  letter,  **that  your 
majesty  chose  a  very  wrong  day  to  mortify,  when 
you  were  just  going  to  return  thanks  for  a  victory 
obtained  by  my  Lord  Marlborougb."  Anne  told 
her  in  return,  that,  after  the  commatuU  her  gnce 
hod  given  ber  on  the  tbaokagiving-day  not  to  an* 
swer  her,  she  should  not  think  of  replying  to  this 
letter.  The  duchess  wrote  again  to  explain  that 
her  majesty  had  mistaken  what  she  had  said  to  her 
in  church.  "I  desired  you,"  continues  her  grace, 
M  not  to  answer  me  there,  for  fear  of  being  over- 
heard :  and  this  you  interpret  as  if  1  had  desired 
you  not  to  answer  me  at  all,  which  was  far  from 
my  intention.  For  the  whole  end  of  my  writing  to 
you  so  often  was,  to  get  your  answer  to  several 
things  in  which  we  differed ;  so  that,  if  1  was  in  the 

>  The  rfaymten  of  the  day,  fnoladieg  namea  that  atand  high  ia 
Engliah  literature,  luet  all  diicreliMi  of  pratae,  and  compbtely  ■■• 
hauated  the  Pagan  mythology.  The  following  are  moderalo  apocimcnl 
frdn  "  Suie  aad  Bfiwallany  Poema;" 

WbHat  AsBa*a  award  ia  lodgad  in  Mailbonngli^  haad, 
Tie  nelury  to  obey,  and  ampira  to  commaud." 

"And  Albion'a  fierce  artillery  prnclaim 
Great  Anaa'a  glory  and  iaamoital  Umm,  ■ 
Like  Jove'a  dread  voioe,  ia  tbnndar  and  in  flaM.". 
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wrong,  yoa  might  eoDvinca  me  of  itTand  I  shoold 
Teiy  readily  have  owned  my  mistakes.  But  since 
yoa  hare  not  been  pleased  to  show  them  to  me,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  said  sereral  things  to  you 
that  are  noanawerable."  Anne  left  this  letter  nn- 
answered.  The  duchess  assures  us  that,  through 
the  whole  snmmert  Hariey  continued  in  close  and 
fiuniliar  commantcation  with  the  queen.  "  And 
that  tfaifl  might  be  the  better  managed,  she  staid  all 
the  aultiy  season,  even  when  the  prince  was  pant- 
ing for  breath,  io  that  small  house  she  had  ibrmerly 
parehased  at  Wiodsor.  which,  though  as  hot  as  an 
oreD,  was  then  said  to  be  cool,  because  from  the 
park  meh  persoDS  as  Mrs.  Hjasham  had  a  mind  to 
britog  to  her  majes^  could  be  let  in  printely  by  the 
garden.  And  when  upon  the  death  of  the  princot 
ooe  would  have  thought  that  her  majesty's  real 
grief  would  have  made  her  avoid  every  place  and 
every  object  that  might  sensibly  revive  the  remem- 
hnoce  of  her  loss,  she  chose  for  her  place  of  re- 
tirement his  closet,  and  for  some  weeks  spent  many 
boars  in  it  eveiy  day.  I  was  amazed  at  this ;  and 
when  I  spoke  to  her  of  it,  she  seemed  surprised, 
just  like  a  person  who,  on  a  sudden,  becomes  seDsi- 
ble  of  her  having  done  something  she  would  not 
have  done  had  she  duly  considered.  But  the  true 
reason  of  her  majes^'s  choosing  that  closet  to  sit  in 
was,  that  the  back-steirs  belonging  to  it  came  from 
Mrs.  Mashan's  lodgiogs,  who  by  that  means  could 
secretly  bring  ts  her  whom  she  pleased."  la  eoa- 
seqaeoee  of  these  closetiogs  Anne  raised  difficulties 
and  objections  to  almost  every  thing  proposed  to 
her  by  ministers;  and,  according  to  the  duchess, 
when  Harley  and  his  associates  had  compassed  their 
designs  and  got  into  power,  they  would  often  boast, 
^'both  in  their  cups  and  out  of  them,"  how  they 
were  freqoeotly  at  court,  in  secret,  and  giving  their 
advice,  when  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs  were  fast 
asleep.  The  lord  treasurer  found  himself  obliged 
to  represent  to  her  majesty  that  nothing  could  go 
well  if  slie  continued  to  discourage  and  perplex  the 
cabioet;  tfio  knd-general  wrote  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  camp;  and  his  wife  ooee  more  wrote  a 
long  letter  "with  her  nsual  plainness  aod  aeal." 
This  only  incensed  the  queen  without  producing 
any  answer.  Equally  irritated,  the  duchess  waited 
upon  her,  aod  desired  to  know  what  crime  she  had 
committed  to  produce  so  great  an  altemtion  in  her 
mjemty.  Anne,  in  reply,  told  her  grace  that  she 
was  inveterate  against  poor  Mrs.  Masham,  and  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  ruin  of  her  cousin  ; 
that,  ss  to  any  misuDderBtandings  between  her  maj- 
esty aod  her  grace,  they  were  only  owing  to  this, 
that  she  could  oot  see  with  the  duchess's  eyes,  and 
bsar  with  her  ears — that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  return  to  her  former  kindness,  but  that  she  should 
always  behave  toward  her  ss  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's wife,  aod  her  groom  of  the  stole.  Loth 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  however  hopeless  it  might 
be,  the  duchess  set  herself  to  draw  up  a  long  narra- 
tive of  her  &itbfol  services,  and  to  represent  how 
hard  and  unseemly  it  was  that,  after  such  a  violent 
sffeetioo  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  she  should  now 
kM  her  favor  by  the  artifice  of  her  enemies,  and 


particulnrly  of  one  whom  she  had  raised  out  of  Ae 
dust.  The  better  to  move  the  queen,  in  this  paper, 
the  duchess  had  recourse  to  divinity;  and,  with  a. 
heart  almost  bursting  with  envy,  hatred,  and  nn* 
charitableoess,  she  had  the  fece  to  recommend  the 
duties  of  charity  and  Christian  forgiveness.  "  Know- 
ing," she  says,  ''how  great  a  respect  her  majesty 
had  for  the  writings  of  certain  eminent  divines,  I 
added  to  my  narrative  the  directions  given  by  the 
author  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  with  relation 
to  friendship ;  the  directioos  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  before  the  Communion  with  regard  to  recon- 
ciliation, together  with  the  rales  laid  down  by 
Bishop  Taylor  upon  the  same  head;  and  I  con- 
cluded with  giving  my  word  to  her  majesty  that, 
if,  after  reading  these,  she  would  please  only  an- 
swer in  two  words,  that  she  was  still  of  the  same 
opinion  as  when  she  wrote  that  harsh  letter,  which 
occasioned  her  this  trouble,  I  would  never  more 
give  her  the  least  trouble  upon  any  subject,  but  the 
business  of  my  office,  as  long  as  I  should  have  the 
honor  to  continue  her  servant."  Anne  never  an- 
swered this  paper ;  but  one  day,  in  church,  as  she 
was  passing  by  her,  in  order  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, she  looked  with  much  good-natare,  and  very 
graciously  smiled  upon  her  grace.  "But,"  adds 
Sarah,  writing  in  her  old  age,  "that  smile  aod  pleaa- 
aot  look  I  had  afterward  reason  to  think  were  given 
to  Bishop  Tayhir  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
and  not  to  me  !*' 

If  we  leave  these  wretched  traauseria  of  three 
women,  upon  which,  however,  the  fate  of  ooe  of 
the  greatest  of  European  wars  may  be  said  to  have 
depended,  we  shall  hardly  get  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  more  honorable  or  pleasanter  matter.  The 
Tories  had  resolved  to  terrify  Anne  again  with  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  and  they  sent  privately  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  a  discovery  tbey  pretended  to  have 
made,  of  '^a  terrible  design"  formed  by  the  Whigs 
to  bring  over  the  Electoral  Prince  George  whether 
her  msjesQr  would  or  no.  To  preserve  the  decency 
and  noi^  of  ihw  proceeding,  the  person  they  ap- 
pointed to  be  dieir  secret  messenger  to  Aoue  was 
that  very  Lord  Haversham,  who,  not  two  years 
before,  had  been  the  mover  of  the  address  for  invit- 
ing and  bringing  over  the  Electress  Sophia !  *  Anoe, 
in  a  fury,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  tell 
him  that,  if  this  matter  should  be  brought  into  par- 
Unraent,  whoever  proposed  it,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  she  would  look  upon  them  as  her  enemies, 
nor  would  she  ever  make  any  invitation  to  the 
young  man  (Prince  George)  or  his  father,  or  his 
grandmother.  The  project  was,  of  course,  denied 
by  the  Whigs,  but  the  queen  continued  to  be  haunted 
by  apparitions  of  the  "  German  boor."  It  is  thought 
that,  in  tills  paramount  dread  of  the  Hanoveriao,  she 
would  have  summoned  op  spirit  to  break  the  cabinet, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  another  fear,  that,  if  she  irritated 
them,  the  Whigs,  who,  in  place  or  out,  seemed  sure 
of  a  majority,  would,  in  their  spite,  have  moved  for 
the  invitation  of  Prince  George,  with  father,  grand- 
mother, aod  aU. 

1  Hi*  dnchMi  alls  Ltml  Hftvmhaai  **  tbt  month  of  Ibe  jwrtj  for 
lojr  ■xtnordinuy 
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The  first  British  parlinment,  prorogued  on  the  iBt 
of  April  of  the  present  year  (1706),  bad  been  dis- 
solved by  proclumntion  shortly  after,  and  r  new  one 
mramooed  to  meet  in  the  aulumo.  The  Houses 
met  OD  the  16th  of  November.  In  the  Commoos, 
the  Whifp  elected  for  speaker  Sir  Richard  Onibw, 
withoat  oppoaitioD,  u  the  Tories  declined  the  cdd- 
test,  which  would  have  exposed  their  weakness.  On 
account  of  the  recent  death  of  her  husband,  the 
queen  did  not  attend  in  person;  bat  her  Whig  lord 
chancellor,  Cowper,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  sover- 
eign. He  told  the  Houses  that  the  extraordtnnrj 
length  of  the  campaign  this  year  had  obliged  her 
majesty  to  put  off  their  meeting  longer  than  she 
had  designed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  informed. 
^  with  the  greater  certainty,  of  the  state  and  posture 
of  the  war ;  that  in  the  interval  the  success  of  affairs 
abroad  hod  been  so  great  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
we  were  now  brought  much  nearer  than  nt  the  last 
sesaioo  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  dangerous  power  of  France:  that  her  majesty 
therefore  assured  them  that  she  had  not  the  least 
doubt  bat  that  this  new  parliament  wontd  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  Inst,  as  to  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  believing  it  impossible  that  the 
representatives  of  the  British  nation  could  endure 
to  think  of  losing  the  fruits  of  nil  our  past  endeavors, 
and  all  the  great  advantages  we  lind  gained,  pnrticn- 
lavly  in  the  present  year,  by  submitting  at  last  to  nn 
insecure  and  inglorious  pence.  The  lord  chancellor 
further  told  them  that  the  seveiDl  parts  of  the  war 
— thiit  is  to  say,  the  struggle  going  on  in  Spain,  on 
thp  RliiiiO,  ficc. — would  require  tlieir  Bup|iort  and 
their  supplies,  at  least  in  tho  same  degree  as  in  the 
preceding  year;  while  in  Flanders  the  nature  of 
the  war  Was  much -altered  by  the  great  advances 
made  there  toward  entering  into  and  invading 
France,  which  hod  so  for  alarmed  the  enemy,  that 
they  were  drawing  more  troops  daily  to  that  side 
for  the  defease  of  their  own  country,  so  that  an 
angmentation  of  our  forces  would  be  required,  which. 
"  with  the  continuance  of  God's  blessing,"  must  soon 
enable  us  to  end  triumphantly  this  long  and  expen- 
sive contest.  A  tribute  was  paid  to  the  services  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  Importance  of  our  capture  of  Port 
Mahon  was  fairly  stated — "as  it  afforded  the  means 
of  our  coAperating  with  more  readiness  and  effect 
on  the  enemy  in  those  parts.  Timely  and  effectual 
supplies  were  also  demanded  for  carrying  on  such 
fortifications  at  home  as  might  extinguish  the  ene- 
my's hopes  of  profiting  by  disturbances  in  Scotland. 
[Since  the  Pretender's  attempt,  a  few  forts  had  been 
begun  in  that  country.]  The  great  subject  of  the 
Union  was  alluded  to  with  just  pride,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  great  successes  of  this  reign  ;  and  Cowper 
told  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  her  majesty  was 
anxious  that  they  should  prepare  such  bills  as  should 
be  thought  conducive  to  the  confirming  and  improv- 
ing this  Union,  nod  pirticularly  to  make  tho  laws  of 
both  parts  of  Great  Britain  agree,  as  near  as  might 
be,  for  the  common  interest  of  both  nations,  and 
more  esjiecially  those  laws  which  related  to  criminal 
cases  and  proceedings.  The  speech  concluded  with 
the  confident  aasoranee  that  her  majesty  would 


continue  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  Pretender,  and 
his  open  and  secret  abettors,  and  make  it  evident 
that  the  true  and  lusting  interest  and  well-being  of 
her  subjects  was  dependent  upon  their  duty  and  loy- 
alty. The  Lords  sent  np  an  address  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  in  a  private  manner,  Anne  having  intimated 
that  this  would  be  most  agreeable  to  her  feelings  in 
her  state  of  widowhood  and  mourning.  Their  Lord- 
ships condoled  with  her  majesty  npoo  the  loss  she 
had  sustained  in  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  whose  em- 
inent virtues  must  render  his  memory  forever  dear 
to  them  and  to  the  nation ;  but  they  entreated  her 
to  moderate  her  grief,  and  take  care  of  her  precious 
health,  upon  which  the  hopes  of  her  people  and  the 
safety  of  Europe  so  much  depended.  After  follow- 
ing This  condolence  with  congratulations  on  the  sac- 
cess  of  her  arms,  they  repeated  the  afhrmation  of 
preceding  sessions — that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honorable  till  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  was  re- 
stored to  the  House  of  Austria :  but  their  Lordships 
desired  that  she  would  press  her  allies,  who  were 
more  nearly  concerned,  to  show  a  vigor  equal  to 
that  of  her  own  subjects.  The  Commons  also  sent 
up  their  address  in  a  private  manner,  by  Mr  Secre- 
tary Boyle.  They  went  beyond  the  Lords  in  ap- 
plauding this  year's  campaign,  which,  they  said, 
showed  that  no  difficulties  were  insuperable  to  her 
great  commander,  and  that  no  force  of  the  enemy 
could  stop  the  progress  of  her  victories.  All  this 
was  gnll  and  wormwood  to  the  queen;  but  the 
mourning  she  wore  for  her  husband  helped  to  con- 
ceal the  gloom  which  now  overshadowed  her  brow 
whenever  the  name  of  Marlborough  was  mentioned, 
or  whenever  his  successes  were  alluded  to.  While, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  appeared  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  contort — 
shnoning  the  conversation  of  her  nearest  friends, 
and  almost  the  light  of  day — she  was  pkitting  with 
H&rley  and  Mrs.  Mashani  against  her  ministers. 
Though  the  Tories  were  in  a  decided  minority, 
there  were  various  little  accidents  and  circumstan* 
ces  which  played  into  their  hands.  A  writer,  whose 
toleration  and  political  wisdom  were  in  advance  of  the 
time,  had  ventured  to  publish  a  pamphlet  in  fnvur  of 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  and  Test  Act.  This 
was  complained  of  in  the  Lower  House ;  the  most 
liberal  of  the  Whigs  were  afraid  of  exciting  suspi- 
cions as  to  their  own  steadiness  to  the  -establiahed 
church;  scarcely  nn  effort  was  made  to  defend  or 
to  palliate  the  author's  propositions ;  and  the  Com- 
mons resolved  that  bis  pamphlet  was  a  scandalous 
and  seditious  libel,  tending  to  create  misunderpbind. 
ings  among  her  majesty's  subjects :  and  they  ordered 
it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  haog- 
man.  In  the  Lords,  the  stato  of  the  nation  nt  the 
time  of  the  Pretender's  intended  invasion  of  Scot- 
hind  was  taken  into  consideration.  Lord  Ilaver- 
sham  opened  the  debate  with  a  sot  speech,  in  which, 
knowing  the  wishes  of  the  queen  and  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Harley,  he  turned  our  glorious  victories  into 
mortifications — showed  how  our  haughty  neighbor 
Louis,  notwithstanding  all  our  conquests,  had  had 
the  presumption  to  attempt  an  invasion ;  and  insisted 
that  he  miehl  repeat  his  ntlempt.  and  with  better. 
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niccess.  ''Has  not  the  Freoch  king,"  asked  his  | 
lordship,  '*aa  many  ships,  as  innay  frieods,  aod  as  ^ 
preat  encoantKenienC  here,  as  be  had  last  spring  ?  ! 
Kor.  Dotwitbsunding  all  our  iDquiries,  is  it  not  an  | 
great  m  mytXary  as  ever  it  was,  who  the  peraoos  ' 
I  among  vs  were  that  were  coaceroed  in  that  black 
&nd  uooataral  dosisn  ?  It  is  true  that  several  per- 
I  aona  of  great  quality  and  iatereat  have  been  taken 
I  up,  wfaerebj  otberahave  bad  an  opportunity  of  sop* 
planting  them  in  their  interest  at  the  late  election. 
I  will  not  say  whether  this  has  proceeded  from  ill- 
will  to  some  or  from  faTor  to  others :  but  has  any< 
thiog  been  proved  against  the  persona  nrrested  ? 
Tlie  Imrsh  proceedings  adopted  have  rather  proved 
Texations  to  the  sobject  than  nseful  to  the  govern- 
ment:  and  I  hope  this  will  make  them,  for  the 
future,  set  a  greater  value  upon  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  It  bas  been  said  that  men  of  arbitrary  princi- 
ple* ought  alwayt  to  he  suspected:  hot.  if  this  is  a 
good  moment,  it  is  as  strong  ngninst  some  who  are 
Bt  tbd  head  of  the  present  iniotstry  as  against  any 
men  t  know  of  who  are  out  of  it.  Another  charac- 
ter fans  been  given  of  anspected  persona ;  and  it  has 
been  nsBonied  as  enough  to  prove  disaffection,  the 
casting  reflections  upon  the  ministfy,  or  the  attempt- 
ing to  lessen  bar  majesty's  esteem  of  her  ministers ; 
but,  if  this  doctrine  be  adopted,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  coDStitiUioo  and  to  the  nses  of  parlinmeot, 
which  are  chiefly  the  redressing  of  grievances,  Hnd 
keeping  great  men  in  awe."  Afler  a  'few  words 
about  pnpists,  Jacobitea,  and  Non-jurora,  Hnvershnm 
made  a  home  thrust  at  the  lord  trensurer.  Godolphin. 

I  koow,"  s»id  he.  "that  even  among  the  apostles 
themselves,  he  that  bore  the  bag  proved  the  tniitor." 
He  asked  why  the  most  usual  and  likely  methods  for 
m  discovery  (namely,  promises  of  pardon  and  reward) 
had  not  been  olTered  in  Scotland  and  in  England ;  he 
vpiibB  of  the  ron  upon  the  bank,  which  had  been  in 
danger  of  breaking,  and  which  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  blow;  and  he  asked  whether  some  men's 
mighty  services  mast  prevent  their  looking  into  other 
Den's  erent  miscarriages  or  misdoings.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  stirring  speech,  it  was  resolved  by  both 
Hoos«s  that  no  blame  lay  upon  the  present  govern- 
ment, or,  "that  timely  and  effectual  cnre  hud  been 
takes  by  those  employed  under  her  mnjesty  at  the 
time  of  the  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  to  disHp- 
poiot  the  designs  of  her  enemies  both  at  home  uud 
abroad." 

A.D.  1709.  As  Anne  was  now  a  widow,  she 
•rdered  the  prayers  to  be  left  out  for  making  her 
a  happj  mother  of  children,  that  were  used  in 
all  chorchea  on  the  anniversary  of  her  accession.' 
Upon  this  both  Houses  presented  a  humble  address 
to  her  majesty,  praying  that  she  would  not  indulge 
ber  just  grief  so  much  as  to  decline  the  thoughts  of 
a  second  marriage,  upon  which  they  professed  all 
their  hopes  of  future  faapiHoen  did  consist.'  Anne, 

I  AaaawMMl  aitcriloqiwra— «lMliiil|iAmi)rofehildnB:t>otthay 
were  mli  bun  mKUj,  ud  with  Uie  gsnn*  of  muttal  diwawi.  Of  thrr« 
awl  (•<>  Mm*.  wbo*e  umef  an  ncoidad.  unly  cum  (the  Duke 
«(Gt«>wMi«r}  Id  br  ebvn  jphfi  old.  Of  fooTlMn  oUien  uanj 
»««  Miltbuny  mwf  lb*  rnt  diad  in  their  tnfanejp. 

*  A^jgwhaf  tn  Rugi-r  CAm,  "  b  this  time  an  order  of  coancil  waa 
Badt  fa  Itaviv  oot  tb*  prajar  fur  tba  tiarca'a  bann?  ruyal  uant  i 


like  an  ioconsolate  mourner  for  her  late  hnsbnnd, 
sent  nn  answer  thanking  them  for  their  frequent 
marks  of  duty  and  ofTection.  She  alluded  to  the 
provision  alrendy  made  for  the  succession  in  the 
person  of  n  Protestant  prince;  and  then  delicately 
said,  thnt  the  subject  of  their  address  was  of  such  ft 
nature  that  she  wns  persuaded  they  did  not  expect 
a  particular  answer  to  it. 

The  ministerial  pnrty  had  assumed,  as  a  principle, 
that  A  difference  of  laws  must  necessarily  continue 
a  dissimilitude  of  nations :  Cowper,  in  his  opening 
speech,  had  recommended  the  assimilating  the  crim- 
innl  liiws  of  England  and  Scotland;  and  now  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  abro- 
gating all  the  old  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to  high 
treason.  In  the  preceding  year  in  Scotland,  by  the 
connivance,  it  is  aaid,  of  the  lord  advocate  and  the 
judges,  some  persona  deemed  notorioualy  guilty  of 
treason  had  been  allowed  to  eacape.  It  was  urged 
thnt  the  same  offense  ought  to  be  made  liable  in  both 
countries  to  the  same  punishment ;  but  this  the 
Scots,  who  adhered  to  their  old  laws,  which  were 
in  some  respects  better  and  in  some  worse  than 
those  of  England,  insisted  might  be  done  without 
altering  their  laws  or  interfering  with  their  judici- 
ary proceedings,  the  integrity  of  which  was  guar- 
antied to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Union.  And  they 
decliired  that  nil  Scotland  would  be  thrown  into  con< 
fusion  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  a^irogate  sud- 
denly their  old  code  or  practice.  They  denied  the 
rit^ht  of  the  united  British  parlinment  to  legislate 
upon  this  matter  ;  and  urged  that  the  English  could 
not  with  good  fuilh  oblige  them  to  submit  to  En- 
glish law  when  they  preferred  their  own.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  English  advocates  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  question.  Sir  John  Hawles.  wfao 
enjoyed  groat  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
declared  that,  having  comiMred  the  laws  nf  both 
kingdoms,  he  preferred  the  laws  of  Scotland,  con- 
cerning high  treason,  to  those  of  England;  and  he 
proposed  that  there  ought  either  to  be  a  new  body 
of  law  compiled  out  of  the  laws  of  both  kingdoms, 
or  else  that  each  should  keep  their  own.  Though 
few  mnttors  could  be  so  serious  as  this,  there  were 
some  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  could  make  a 
joke  of  it.' 

The  Scots  had  the  merit  of  proposing  that  in  both 
kingdoms  the  horrid  punishments  of  pereons  con- 

liDt  whether  thii  or  ■omethinB  eUe  gave  rite  to  tka  mMion  of  an  ad. 
drew  that  llw  qoepn  ahuuld  think  of  iiiBrr>-iiif  ajtain,  a  Whig  menbtr 
in  thv  ITiiuaa  of  Conmoiui,  to  anticipate  the  Torien,  ai  wae  then  aua* 
prcteil.  actunltjr  did  it ;  the  Iliinte  QnanimDutly  fatliiiK  in  with  it,  and, 
upon  thi-ir  cleeire.  the  Lordt  joiaiiif  *v>th  them  ia  nn  adilreu  to  tiiat 
end."— Defrctieit,    Aime  had  now  reorhrtl  bar  (orlv-lirih  fear. 

t  »  Sir  Oa*id  Dalrympb.  oue  of  the  mcwt  eminent  lawyer*,  bavinf 
made  a  learned  apeerh  two  boon  long,  in  tlie  Hunee  of  Commooa, 
concerning  the  laws  of  Scotland,  full  of  many  casea  collected  nul  of  the 
gToandi  ofiho  laws  and  ancient  hinorica,  ■  certain  menitier  ihnught  GC 
(o  anawer  him  in  a  few  linei  bortowetl  out  of  llodihraa.  an  Engliah 
barieaqne  poem,  whidi,  though  it  gave  occaaion  fur  laughter,  yet  gare 
much  oflpnie  to  great  and  learned  men,  who  jodfred  it  very  improper 
that  a  matter  of  high  importaocc  ihuuld  bo  talked  ut  in  parliameDt  af' 
ter  a  luilicniua  manner;  «r  that  the  faiiinui  eunitiiutiun  of  our  ancet. 
lore,  and  ail  tha  learning  of  antiquity,  vhnnld  )ie  (lighted  for  the  taka 
iif  a  Tiilicaliroa  juke." — 7^  Hittwy  af  Gnat  Briiait>,fram  Ika  Rrv»- 
lutim  M  IAN  (•  M(  Ater»tU»  o/  Gtorgt  I.  Traiulatti  from  Iht  ititin 
MS  «/  Atttmniir  Ciawiiigkam,  £ff.,  Miintltr  from  Gtorge  I.  lo  tkt 
RtfmUie  «/  7mcc. 
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▼icted  of  tresBon  'should  be  modbnted.  Sir  Peter 
King,  Mr.  Wortlej,  Mr.  Hampden,  aod  other 
eertors  of  liberty  among  the  Eoglioh,  adopted  this 
opinioD;  and  the  Tories,  who  were  certainly  then 
the  par^  inost  in  danger  from  high  treason,  bad 
joined  with  the  Scota  and  extreme  Whigs.  la  the 
House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  managed 
with  great  zeal.  It  consisted  of  Uiree  heads: — 
1.-  All  crimes  that  were  high  treason  by  the  law  of 
En^and  were  to  be  high  treason  in  Scotlaod.  and 
Done  other*  2.  The  matter  of  proceeding  settled 
in  England  was  to  be  obaerred  io  Scotch  courts. 
3.  The  pains  and  forfeitures  were  to  be  precisely  the 
same  in  both  naUoDs.  The  Scottish  lords  opposed 
every  part  of  the  bill*  ar^ng  more  puticnlarly  that 
their  couDtrymeD  did  aot  know  the  laws  of  England, 
and  would  have  to  study  the  Eoglish  book  of  statutes 
to  koow  when  they  were  safe  and  when  not.  To 
this  it  was  replied  that  the  judges  would  publish  an 
abstract  of  the  laws  bearing  upon  high  treason,  which 
wonld  be  sufficient  information  for  any  man;  that 
the  Scots,  by  the  passing  of  the  bill,  would  be  in  a 
much  safer  condition  than  now,  for  the  laws  they 
had  were  conceived  in  such  general  terms  that  their 
judges  might  pot  such  constructions  upon  them  as 
should  serve  the  ends  of  any  bad  government.  Un- 
der the  second  head,  which  went  to  alter  the  method 
of  trial  used  in  Scotland,  it  was  provided  that  a  grand 
jury  should  find  the  lull  against  the  person  or  per- 
sons accused  of  treason ;  that  the  judges  should  only 
regulate  the  proceedings,  and  declare  what  the  law 
was ;  aod  tliat  tiie  whole  matter  of  Uie  indictment 
ifaouU  be  left  entirely  to  the  jury,  who  were  to  be 
twelve  in  number,  and  all  to  agree  in  their  verdict.' 
The  Scottish  lords  objected  that  neither  judges  oor 
advocates  io  Scotland  would  know  how  to  manage 
a  trial  of  treason  in  the  English  way;  and  they 
Insisted  upon  having  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
delivered  to  the  prisoners  fifteen  days  before  the 
trial,  as  was  allowed  by  the  Scottish  laws  actually 
in  force.'   They  said  that  surely  a  man  ought  to 

1  Aaelanllr,"  ny*  BuBil,  "  tlw  mdiet  went  with  Um  ntjariljr, 
thtt  namber  Ixiag  fiftoan ;  bnl,  by  m  Ikte  ma,  lha  Tanlict  rauit  be  givan 
Bpoo  the  •gTeetnantof  two  thinli  of  tht  jur/.  [A  lamnmauivtrdict  it 
Hitl  iauitei»»arf  im  Scatlaitd  »Metf€f  atdireettd  bf  tkit  act,  in  autt  q/ 
iTMfM.J  Ib  the  MitanH  tlw  Uw  did  not  Unit  tba  JnilgM  to  %  cntUD 
Im,  bat  tb«r  coaM  iffrnvBta  tha  panidmatrt,  or  nodento  it,  tcooni- 
lat  ta  Am  circonutBiicaa  of  tba  ca*«  (or  thtir  mm  m«w  ofitt).,,  .In 
au  ptrticular  tha  forma  in  Scotland  were  much  prefcrabta  to  thoia  in 
Kmhnrt :  tba  dapoaiiMU  of  tba  wiinoaaa*  wera  takan,  ittdaad,  by 
word  of  wrath,  bat  wtm  writ  onl,  and  afWr  Uiftt  wan  ngsad  faj  tha 
witnenea;  tbey  wan  ami  inlolha  Jai7;  and  ihaat  wota  nada  apsit 
of  tha  racord.  Tfaia  waa  my  alow  and  tadioaa,  but  tha  Jut;,  by  tbia 
meana,  wa*  more  certainly  poiMaaml  of  tha  avidenee,  aod  the  matter 
waa  more  clearly  delivered  down  to  poaterity ;  wharea*.  tba  reoorda  io 
Englaod  are  very  defactlva,  and  give  no  li^ht  to  k  hirtoriaB  thai  pe- 
niaea  then,  at  I  found  when  I  wrote  the  Hiatory  of  the  SafomiatloD." 
The  practice  here  lauded  aiay/haTe  its  convenience*  for  hiitoriana; 
bot  few  reflecting  petaun*  will  agree  with  the  biihiip,  that  it  i»  better 
the  Jury  should  decide  from  a  mere  written  report  of  the  evidenea  than 
froan  tba  whda  leatimoDy  of  the  wiineasee,  u  Mttnnlly  daliTetad,  and 
inclndiBf  iha  tboamnd  eifniificant  Indicaiiona  of  dapMlBMU  and  man- 
ner, a*  well  Bi  the  mere  inport  of  thnir  wordi. 

*  "  In  Scotland  the  queen'a  adrocale  ligned  a  citation  of  the  panona 
•eoaaad  of  Iraaaoa,  aelting  forth  tha  apecial  matter  of  which  they  were 
uenaed.  Thia  waa  to  ba  deliTered  to  them,  together  with  the  namee 
of  tba  wttamai,  ftftaen  daya  before  the  trial.  When  the  jury  waa  em- 
paneled no  peraBpCoiT  challeiiKea  were  allowed ;  rcaaona  wera  to  be 
^red  with  every  A«llenge ;  and,  if  the  court  admitted  them,  they 
were  to  be  proved  imniedtately.  Then  the  matter  of  the  cbat^,  which 
k  theie  otlled  the  nlavBsry  of  the  ttbel,  wai  to  be  argued  by  Ikwyeia, 


koow  who  were  to  be  brought  against  him,  that  so 
he  might  cause  an  examination  as  to  their  respecta. 
bility,  and  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  they  were 
entitled  as  witnesses.   The  English  lords  replied, 
that  to  allow  this  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  many 
illegal  practices  either  upon  the  witnesses  them- 
selves, in  order  to  corrupt  them,  or  io  procuring 
and  subomiog  other  witnewes  to  de&me  Ibem. 
The  Srata  rejoined,  that,  without  any  such  notice,  a 
guilty  man,  knowing  what  might  be  brought  against 
him,  could  take  many  illegal  methods;  bat  tliat  se- 
curity ought  to  be  made  for  innocent  men,  whose 
chief  guilt  might  chance  to  be  a  good  estate  upon 
which  some  court  fevorUe  bad  an  eye.   At  last  the 
Scottish  krds  were  wilUng  to  compromise ;  and  they 
required  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  had 
given  evidence  to  the  grand  jui7  should  be  signified 
t{»  the  prisoner  Jive  days  before  trial.   But,  upon  a 
division  of  the  House  on  this  point,  the  votes  were 
equal;  and  so,  by  the  rule  that  in  such  a  case  the 
negative  prevailed,  the  amendment  was  lout.  When 
the  third  head  of  the  bill,  which  provided  that  the 
penalties  for  treason  should  be  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  forfeiture  of  estates  ahould  follow 
a  Scottish  sentence  as  it  did  an  English  one,  was 
presented,  the  debate  grew  still  warmer.   It  was 
represented  that  in  Scotland  there  were  many  es- 
tates settled  upon  families  by  entails  in  perpetuity, 
aod  it  waa  argued  that,  as  by  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  Union  all  private  rights  were  preserved,  no  al- 
teration eould  be  made  in  these  settlements  either 
by  sentence  of  treason  or  otherwise.   Bishop  Bur- 
net carried  this  farther.     I  thought,"  says  be,  "  it 
was  neither  just  oor  reasonable  to  set  the  childrea 
abegging  for  their  father's  foolts :  the  Romans,  dur- 
ing their  liberty,  never  thought  of  carrying  punish- 
ments so  far  :  it  was  an  invention  under  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  emperors,  who  had  a  particular  revenue 
called  the  Fisc ;  aod  all  forfeitures  were  claimed  by 
tbem,  from  whence  they  were  called  confiscations. 
It  was  never  the  practice  of  free  govemments. 
Bologna  flourished  beyond  any  town  in  the  pope's 
dominions,  because  they  made  it  nn  article  of  their 
capitulation  with  the  pope  that  no  confiacatioo  should 
follow  on  any  crime  whataoever."  He  showed  bow, 
in  many  instances,  prosecutioos  had  been  instituted 
only  to  obtain  confiscation  of  property;  and  be  might 
have  added  that,  in  arbitrary  timea,  few  sucb  prose- 
cutions had  ever  failed.   But  none  of  the  lords  sec- 
onded him ;  and  the  most  that  he  procured  was  an 
acknowledgment  th^  what  he  said  was  just  and 
reasonable,  and  fit  to  be  passed  into  law  in  good 
times,  when  the  nation  should  not  be  exposed,  as  it 
now  was,  to  dangers  from  abroad.    Clauses,  how- 
ever, were  agreed  to,  and  inserted  in  the  bill,  by 
which  marriage  settlements  might  be  made  in  Scot- 
land, so  that  no  estate  should  be  forfeited  for  tlie 
crime  of  him  who  was  only  tenant  for  life.  Though 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  horrible  tortures  had  been  practiced 
at  the  command  of  the  Scottish  privy  council ;  and 

whether  the  matter,  aappoae  it  ahoula  be  proved,  did  amount  to  bigb 
treason  or  not :  thia  waa  to  be  detennined  by  a  aentenea  of  the  court, 
called  tha  iDlerlaqnitDr ;  and  the  proof  of  the  foci  was  not  till  then  to 
be  made :  of  that  lha  Jury  had  tha  oognitaoee."— itwMcf, 
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{nm  Uie  time  of  tbe  restoration  of  Chartea  II.  down 
totheEeTolatioD  of  1688.  these  atrocities  appear  to 
htT«  beeo  far  more  frequent  in  Scotland  tbao  at  any 
Armar  time.  Tbe  present  Treason  Bill  had,  the 
nerit  of  tbflolately  prohibiting  the  use  of  tortare. 
ll  also  foipowered  the  qneen  to  grant  commisaioos 
•f  Oyer  aod  Tertniner,  as  in  England,  for  trying 
Imions.  Here  tbe  Scots  objected  that  this  waa 
iMerfering  with  their  separate  establisbmeDt  of 
eoarta  of  juaUce,  which  was  gnnraDtied  to  them  bj 
the  Unioo.  The  English  mintatera  replied  that 
tbeir  criminal  courts  would  still  sit,  without  pay 
diaunBtion  of  authority,  at  the  seasons  ngiriarly 
ifpoioted;  and  that  these  commiasions  wouU)  be 
piated  tarely,  and  upon  special  oceasiODS,  in  tiie 
iLtenal  between  the  tarma,  upon  such  emergencies 
u  would  not  admit  of  long  delay.  They  also 
igraed  that  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Scot- 
Itod  flbould  always  be  one  of  tbe  quorum  in  these 
coDmiuiona.  In  this  shape  the  bill  was  carried  in 
the  Lord),  notwithstanding  tbe  opposition  of  all  the 
Scoti  there,  *>with  whom,"  says  Burnet,  '^many 
of  the  Toriea  coocnrred,  they  being  disposed  to 
appose  the  court  in  e*ery  thing,  and  to  make  trea- 
KHi  IS  little  to  be  dreaded  as  possible."  When  the 
bill  was  sent  bock  to  the  Commons  they  objected  to 
miDj  things  in  it,  and  proposed  two  captal  amend- 
ments of  their  own : — 1.  That  the  names  of  the 
w^eHCB  should  be  sent  to  the  prisoner  ten  days 
before  triaL  S.  J%at  no  e»tate  in  land  Amdd 
ie  forfeittd  i^on  judgment  of  high  treason.  Tfaia 
hst  propositioo  aaswered  fully  to  Burnet's  motion. 
Both  amendments,  however,  were  reaiated  by  tbe 
ninitters  in  the  Lords.  Halifax  proposed  that  they 
Aoold  act  take  effect  so  long  as  the  Pretender  was 
sFne;  and  thb  opinion  whs  seconded  by  Gadolphin. 
After  a  long  struggle,  the  success  of  which  was 
dubioiu  to  the  last,  tbe  amendments  were  adopted 
with  this  qualifying  clause,  extended  by  the  House 
of  CoDtaona  so  as  to  postpone  the  operation  in 
case  till  three  yeara  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  and  the  qneen  haatened  to  give 
tbe  bill  the  royal  assent,  regardless  of  a  protest 
vhicb  was  signed  by  all  the  Scottish  peers.  The 
Tiny  lords,  who  bad  opposed  the  Union,  aod  what 
they  called  tbe  dishonoring  of  their  House  by  the 
iMnidaction  of  elective  Sctrttish  peers,  now  fancied 
tixy  m^t  derive  strength  from  them ;  and  they 
Ugaa  to  atrike  up  ft  wonderful  firiendafatp  and  affec- 
tuo  for  the  northern  Thanes.  But  the  Scottish 
peen  distmated  their  motives  and  disliked  their 
fereifD  policy,  and  aeemed  rather  to  prefer  the  Old 
Vfaip— .as  the  Whigs  out  of  office,  and  uncon- 
BNied  with  tbe  miniatry,  were  now  called.  After 
the  TreaaoD  Bill  for  ScotUnd  was  carried,  to  obvi. 
>t«  ihe  nuptciona  of  harsh  designs  and  severities, 
u  let  of  grace  was  passed,  by  which  all  treasons 
cominiited  before  the  signing  the  act,  or  tbe  19th 
April,  1709,  were  pardoned,  those  only  excepted 
that  Were  done  upon  tbe  sea — an  exception  meant 
tu  include  all  those  who  had  embarked  the  preced- 
yrar  for  Scotland  with  the  Pretender.* 

'  TwMa  nU  fhM  ibii  umMtj  wm  eenlriwd  ud  prncand  Itf 
C«..  jijB  ud  MultofMgti,  wbtt  wutad  for  ihamiahM  and  Ibr  tbeir  | 


But,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  amnesty  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  equalization  of  the  laws  of  treason 
on  the  other,  the  Scots  continued  their  plots  and  in- 
trigues ;  and  men  of  the  greatest  ability  among  them 
made  a  woful  abuse  of  their  ingenuity  in  suggesting 
to  tbe  French  court  a  fresh  expedition,  and  in  dem- 
onstrating that  notbiog  was  so  likely  to  end  the  war 
in  favor  of  King  Louia  as  an  invasion.  In  a  '*  New 
Scheme  in  relation  to  Scotland,"  which  was  presented 
to  the  court  of  Versailles  this  year,  it  was  shown  how' 
his  moat  Christian  majesty  had  been  able  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  advantage  against  the  united  force 
of  tbe  whole  House  of  Austria,  the  Dutch,  and  aH 
the  princes  Oermany,  ao  long  as  Cbarlea  II.  and 
the  late  King  James  had  sat  peaceably  upon  the 
English  throne*  The  astonishing  chanjp  that  had 
since  taken  i^e  and  all  the  French  king's  ill  suc- 
cesses were  attributed  wholly  and  solely  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (the  late  King  William)  and  to 
England'a  entering  upon  the  war  with  such  vigor. 
England  had  not  only  contributed  immense  sums  of 
money — "as  much  aa  all  other  countries  put  to- 
gether"—but  had  given  a  new  turn  to  the  war  by 
employing  in  it  her  own  native  and  excellent  troops. 
So  long  as  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
obliged  to  employ  the  Engliah  troops  to  reduce  Ire- 
land, France  had  mnintnioed  her  wonted  superior- 
ity ;  bat  had  not  the  scale  of  victory  turned  as  aoon 
as  tbe  Irish  wars  were  finished  and  the  English 
troops  sent  into  Flanders!  "It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent," says  tbe  Scheme,  "  that,  of  all  the  expedi' 
enta  that  can  be  proposed  to  refistabllsb  the  aflUrs 
of  France,  the  most  effectual  wnuld  he  to  make  a 
powerful  diversion  in  Great  Britain."  The  French 
were  again  solemnly  assured  "that  tbe  greatest  and 
most  considerable  part  of  that  kingdom"  were  ac- 
tually ready  to  have  declared  for  the  Pretender  the 
preceding  year  if  he  had  only  landed ;  and  the 
council  and  ministers  of  the  Princess  Anne  in  Scot- 
land were  so  convinced  of  this,  that  they  bad  al- 
ready taken  measures  to  return  to  England,  as  soon 
as  they  should  hear  of  his  landing."  Bat,  though 
disappointed  then,  tbe  Scots  were  still  aa  willing  as 
ever  to  join  tbeir  lawful  sovereign ;  and  every  thing 
that  hod  happened  since  had  contributed  to  increase 
their  hatred  to  England  and  to  facilitate  hia  return. 
There  were,  for  example,  fewer  regular  troops  in 
Scotland  now  than  then ;  tbe  Scots  had  been  well 
informed  of  the  great  earnestness  bis  Britannic 
majesty  bad  expressed  in  that  expedition,  to  run 
any  hazard  to  land  among  tbem,  and  thta  had  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  nil  more  than  ever;  tfaey  bad 
been  worse  treated  by  tbe  Eogliab  than  before, 
many  of  them,  of  highest  rank,  having  been  dragged 
into  the  prisons  of  England,  upon  bare  suspicion, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  tbeir  ancient 
nobility,  more  considerable  by  the  number  nnd  de- 
pendence of  their  vassals  than  by  their  riches,  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  their  rights  of  vasaalage  or 
feudal  superiority,  "which  touched  them  in  the 
most  aensible  part;"  and,  finally,  the  English,  by 

own  penonel  aoenitf  "  tbe  potent  ibiaU  of     act  of  gnee  pniniedlj 
and  eepaeiBlljr  {■rdonins  lU  cone^wmdeBce  with  the  eomX  oT  91.  G«r- 
I  naini.*' 
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building  forts  Bad  putting  gRrrisooa  in  several  paru 
of  Scotland,  had  mnde  appear  their  intention  of  de- 
stroying what  remained  of  their  liberty  and  nation- 
ality. The  next  clause  of  this  scheme  goea  to  prove 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  government  about  the  laws 
of  treason  had  not  benn  without  cause.  "We 
have,"  it  is  said,  a  very  recent  proof  of  the  dispo- 
■itioDi  of  the  Scots,  who  appeared  publicly,  with 
their  vaasala,  in  arms,  in  fiiTor  of  the  king,  when  he 
was  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  There  toere  tm> 
thousand  mttuttes  of  the  fact,  uAj«ft  was  notonoui 
and  puhlie.  The  court,  wantiDg  to  make  an  ex- 
ample to  terrify  others  of  the  same  party,  ordered 
■ome  of  these  geotteraea  to  be  tried,  not  in  the 
least 'doubting  of  getting  them  condemned:  yet, 
though  every  precaution  was  taken,  not  a  single 
witness  could  be  made  to  appear  against  them,  and 
the  judges  unanimously  discharged  them,  and  de- 
clared them  innocent."  Even  without  the  letters 
and  signatures  which  had  been  sent  into  France, 
"  from  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,"  could 
there  be  any  ratiooal  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Scots  for  a  general  insurrection,  the  moment  their 
lawful  king  ahoald  appear  among  tbem  with  the 
means  necessary  to  back  him?  If  this  insurrection 
began  in  Scotland  it  would  not  end  there,  but  that 
same  confUsion  which  waa  readj  to  break  out  in 
Engtaod  last  spring  would  certsinly  happen  again. 
It  waa  well  known  that  England  subsisted  nod  car- 
ried on  the  war  merely  by  the  credit  of  the  bills 
of  the  Exchequer  and  of  the  Bank  of  London.  A 
run  like  That  of  Inst  year,  only  a  little  longer,  would 
ruin  every  thing  in  Eoglnnd,  where,  moreover,  the 
friends  of  the  lawful  sovereign  were  very  numerous, 
and  where  the  opposite  parties  were  never  before 
BO  animated  against  each  other — "a  circumstance 
which  proved  that  one  of  the  parties  would  want  no 
other  inducement  to  declare  for  the  king,  than  be- 
cause the  contrary  party  would  be  attached  to  the 
eatabliahed  government."  Ireland  waa  represented 
as  on  the  tiptoe  for  revolt;  and  the  movement  in 
Scotland  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  rising 
there.  The  great  numbers  of  Catholic  bishops, 
priests,  and  monks,  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  France,  must  have  proved  to  bis  most  Catholic 
miijesty  how  much  the  true  religion  was  oppressed 
in  that  country.  This  was  our  sore  part,  and  iho 
Jacobite  schemer  probed  it  to  the  quick.  Almost 
rH  the  ancient  families,"  says  he,  ''are  stripped  of 
their  estates;  no  Catholic  is  allowed  to  hold  any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  and  all  of  them  are 
disarmed.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  in 
that  kingdom  at  least  six  Catholics  for  one  Protes- 
tant :  and  one  may  easily  judge  by  the  valor  and  ir- 
reproachable conduct  of  the  Irish  regiments  which 
serve  in  France,  what  their  countrymoo  would  be 
capable  of  doing  at  home,  if  they  had  arms.  In 
short,  one  may  boldly  say,  that  there  is  not  in  na- 
ture any  one  motive  that  can  induce  a  man  to  es- 
pouse anj  perticnlar  clause  or  party  which  the  Irish 
Catholics  have  not  to  take  that  of  their  lawful  king." 
This  universal  rising  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  would 
of  itself  make  so  powerful  a  diversion,  that  the  grand 
nllianee  of  the  confederate  princes  would  fall  to 


pieces,  and  France  would  assuredly  regain  the  su- 
periority which  she  had  lost.  But  still  the  most 
passionate  Jacobites  in  Scotland  would  hardly  con- 
sent to  rise  unless  assisted  with,  at  least,  8000  men 
from  Fraoce,  a  good  number  of  well-made  and  tried 
arms,  with  cannon,  ammunition,  and  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  For  his  Britannic  majes^  to  come  with 
less  than  this,  would  be  nipping  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  FerguaoD  had  been  among  the  High- 
landers* who  had  always  expressed  the  greatest  io- 
cliaation  of  nnj  for  the  king,  and  who  would  run 
the  least  hazard  by  an  insurrection ;  he  had  asked 
them  whether  they  would  taka  up  arms  if  their 
king  should  come  amimg  them  With  400  or  500  men, 
to  be  followed  by  a  greater  number  which  his  most 
Christian  majesty  would  promise  to  send  after- 
ward; and  they  had  all  in  general  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, though  well  disposed  in  other  respects,  and 
not  in  the  least  doubting  of  success,  provided  only 
that  the  king  came  well  accompanied.  But  as  King 
Loais  could  not  afford  the  money  and  the  other 
means,  this  new  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  like  so 
many  old  ones.' 

Whilo  the  furious  Scots  had  been  inviting  the 
French,  the  English  government  had  incurred  great 
odium  by  admitting  a  few  thousand  honest  and  nn- 
fortunate  Germans.  Upon  no  people  had  the  curse 
of  the  continental  war  follen  so  heavily  as  upon  the 
Protestants  on  the  Rhine  or  the  subjects  of  the 
Palatinate.  In  time  of  defeat  they  had  been  pluD> 
dered  by  the  enemy,  and  in  time  of  victory  by  their 
friends;  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine  the  country' 
bad  been  repeatedly  ravaged,  and  there  seemed  no 
end  to  the  march  of  destructive  armies,  and  their 
passing  and  repassing  that  glorious  river.  Harassed 
and  dispirited  by  these  uninterrupted  calamities, 
the  poor  people  came  to  a  resolution  among  them- 
selves to  remove  far  out  of  the  way  both  of  the 
French  and  of  the  confederates,  and  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  a  strange  land ;  and,  at  Inst,  in  an  enthusi- 
asm of  despair,  papists  as  well  as  Protestants  resolv- 
ed to  quit  forever  their  habitations  and  their  native 
soil,  and  to  transport  themselves  into  England,  that 
hnppy  country  which  heard  the  rumors  of  wars 
only  at  a  distance,  and  where,  of  late  yenrs,  the 
common  people  hnd  known  little  about  campaigns 
except  through  illuminntions  and  rejoicings  made  to 
celebrate  brilliant  victories  I  Some  of  the.^e  Ger- 
mans, who  were  all.  called  Palatines  in  England, 
cnmo  over  in  the  autumn  of  1706,  others  in  the 
spring  of  1707  ;  and  other  bodies  of  emigrants  from 
time  to  time  continued  to  arrive  on  our  then  not 
very  hospitable  shores — "as  if  by  direction  of  an 
oracle ;  not  with  expectation  to  settle  here,  but  to 
be  transported  to  Amet^ca,  there  to  cultivate  some 
waste  lands  in  the  Eogtish  cobnies,  and  to  acquire 
I  by  their  labor  an  honest  livelihood."'  7''hey  were 
I  of  all  kinds  of  persnasions  in  religion,  miserably 
I  poor,  and  in  want  of  every  thing.  The  qoeen, 
I  moved  by  compassion,  had  granted  them  permis- 
j  sioo  to  come  into  England;  and  the  ministers,  not 
fearing  any  ill  consequences  from  an  act  of  mercy, 
had  given  ordera  for  admitting  5000  of  tbem.  As 

I    1  Hooka*!  NepitiUiaiiL  ■  CaaninihaM. 
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they  siriTed  tbey  pitched  their  tents  and  buts  on 
Bhckfaeatli,  in  the  oeighborbood  of  Greeowich, 
when  tfaey  remaiDed  roany  inootbi.  But  the  un- 
happy  Genmw  aoon  found  that  the  gracioni  per- 
miiMaa  lo  come  signified  little  more  than  leHve  to 
■tsire  io  Eo^od :  no  sbipa  were  appointed  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  western  world,  where  the  colooies 
were  liDguifthing  through  want  of  robust  arms  to 
till  the  rich  soil;  and  employment  in  England  was 
mree,  or,  ratber,  was  difficult  to  obtain,  on  account 
of  tfae  prejudices  of  the  people.  Some  sums  were 
(ioJ«d  out  to  them  from  tbe  royal  bounty,  and  some 
faDmane  gentlemen  made  subscriptions  for  tbem, 
tod  began  to  employ  ibem  about  tbeir  bouses  or 
grounds.  The  ioflnx  of  so  considerable  a  number 
into  one  district  probably  had  the  effect  of  some- 
wbat  reducing  wages;  and  the  English  workmen 
wd  laborers,  teeing  these  Germans  hire  thera- 
lebas  out  by  tbe  day  at  a  lower  rate  than  was 
eiuloinaiyt  became  fnrions  a^inst  them,  saying 
thd  an  Englishman  couU  now  only  earn  eight- 
peace  a  day  instead  of  a  shilling.  From,  words 
diey  proceeded  to  blows,  and  it  is  said  that  tbe 
French  refugees  who  had  sought  shelter  from  per- 
leeotion  and  misery  on  this  side  tbe  Channel  were 
ereo  more  pitiless  toward  tbe  poor  German  wan- 
derers than  were  the  English  boors.  If  ever  there 
wia  a  case  where  the  voice  of  party  ought  to  have 
Wea  hushed,  and  where  the  more  enHgbtened 
ckwBS  ongbt  to  have  exerted  themselTea  against 
popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  ibwas  assuredly 
Ihii;  yet  the  Tories  did  not  heaitate  to  make  a 
brndla  of  it,  and  for  ftctions  parpoaes  they  still 
(mtber  inflamed  the  people.  They  represented 
Ihst  ibere  was  a  dangerona  plan  on  foot  to  supply 
Ike  pIsces  of  tbe  native  English,  cat  off  in  a  nse- 
leuly  protracted  war,  by  importations  of  bands  of 
bre^oers ;  they  maintained  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
awat  lately  made  for  oaturaliztng  foreign  Protes. 
tuti*  WIS  meant  to  forward  this  scheme ;  so  that, 
is  the  end,  England  would  be  eaten  np  by  these 
buDgry  Germaos.  These  vulgar  and  atrocious  dec- 
lanutioas  told  tfae  more  because  the  price  of  bread 
«n  lather  higher  than  usual.  A  writer  of  tbe  day, 
*be  a  bioMeJr  not  free  from  patty  beat,  saya  that 
ttw  hottest  of  the  Tories  always  made  it  a  point  of 

I  "Ab  Mt  pMMd  tkn  wMiaa  thu  «u  mocli  dMoed,  aoi)  had  b««ii 
uuaifted.  bat  had  twan  laid  aiids  in  aa  man^  funmr  parliameota 
A«  thtT*  «aa  attrca  anj  hopra  left  to  nUMnga  a  new  attempt :  it 
IdT  aaianliiia^  all  brcign  ProtaataBti,  d|m  thair  taking  the  iiatha 
t-  tte  lowia— U  ud  than  ncainug  Ika  aaciaMal  id  PiMMtant 
(karrk  IVaa  who  war*  agaion  tbe  act  aoon  pmcaivad  that  they 
a  m  k»t  BO  •iicniith  if  they  ehoald  aet  thein*el*ea  diractljr  ui  oppuaa 
"  itodied  to  limit  attaogara  is  the  receivinKthe  ncraneDt  lo 

way  (rf*  iba  Chvrch  of  EB|laad.  Tbta,  pntiaMy,  wonld  not  have 
^■^Kd  May  who  wera  otfaerwiaa  diapoaed  to  come  amung  ue:  fw 
a«ct  fteater  part  of  the  French  caroe  into  lh«  way  of  our  cliurrh. 
^  M«ai  ihoa^ht  beat  to  east  the  door  aa  wide  open  aa  puaiihla, 
lacManfiaf  »i  atnageta;  and,  theiafim,  aluee,  npoa  their  flrat 
•WiBf  e«*r,  wamm  mght  dwaaa  the  way  to  which  tbajr  had  bean  ac- 
'^'^'4  beyond  aaa,  it  aaamd  tba  nure  intiiing  method  to  admit  of 
a'»Viw«a  in  oorProlaataM  MmmnnioB.  This  waa  carried  io  the 
*  CaaaaoM  with  a  treat  najoritj ;  bat  all  thuae  who  appeared 
't  Km  bifc  aad  rompicheativa  waj  ware  repronched  fw  iheir  cold' 
*^  M  itidiScTaaea  in  the  eoncania  of  the  chnrch ;  and  in  that  I  had 
■-ai>  ibnra,  aa  I  apoka  copionaly  fur  it  when  it  waa  breaghl  up  to 
tiedi :  the  Baahop  of  Cheater  tpoka  aa  MaloBaly  afaiDit  it,  for  he 
mailed  t»  iliiiinpiiih  himaelf  h  a  Malot  for  that  which  waa 
Wh  ehnrck.  "Cta  bill  paaaed  with  Tery  little  oppoeition."— 


reli^n  not  to  relifave  any  but  those  who  were  of 
the  same  principles  with  themselves;  and  he 
cfaargns  them  with  having  underhand  stirred  np 
the  common  people,  who  were  natnnlly  averse  to 
foreigners.'  But,  happily  for  the  character  of  the 
nation,  there  were  even  in  those  days  pablio  men 
of  more 'i^ilanthropy  and  wisdom:  many  of  the 
bishops,  and  many  other  eminent  persons,  used 
tbeir  best  eodeavora  to  procnre  some  substantial 
relief  for  tbe  helpless,  harmless  sufferers,  to  send 
part  of  tbem  into  Ireland,  and  part  of  them  to 
America.  In  many  cases  they  took  the  Germans 
into  tbeir  houses  or  otherwise  provided  for  tbem ; 
and  when  tbe  rigors  of  a  bad  winter  began  to  be 
felt  they  hired  empty  houses  in  the  snburbs  of  the 
city  or  the  villages  round  London,  to  shelter  the  rest 
of  the  poor  creatures,  who  as  yet  bad  remained 
houaeleaa  and  in  the  open  fields.  As  corn  grew 
dearer  and  dearer  the  ignorant  mnb  clamored  that 
it  waa  all  owing  to  Uie  Palatines  and  the  papists; 
and  so  the  cry  of  the  church  in  danger  was  revived 
— we  shall  presently  find  it  lender  than  a  hurri- 
cane— for  some  men  saw,  or  pretended  to  see,  evil 
consequences  from  the  sudden  introduction  of  so 
many  schisms  and  heresies,  and  of  so  much  papis- 
try— for,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Catholics  as  well 
as  Proteetantfl  bad  abandoned  the  Rhine  in  search 
of  peace  and  empbyment  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Tlianies,  or  of  tbe  mighty  rivers  of  tbe  American 
continent.  By  degrees,  however,  large  parties  of 
the  refugees  were  shipped  off  for  tbe  colonies,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  by  being  dispersed  over  Engbind 
or  sent  into  Irebind,  were  almost  lost  eight  of. 

The  parliament  this  session  was  not  less  liberal 
than  heretofore.  Six  milliona  and  a  half  were 
voted  as  supplies ;  <£330,000  of  which  waa  appro- 
printed  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army  in  Fkn- 
ders.  It  WB8  found  necessary  to  contract  with  the 
Bank  of  Eoghnd  for  a  loan  of  <£400,000 ;  and  the 
bank  was  compensated  by  tbe  renewal  of  its  cbsr. 
ter  for  twenty-one  years,  with  permission  to  double 
its  capital  by  subscription.  People  complained  of 
poverty,  nod  timid  minds  were  palsied  at  the 
spectacle  of  tbe  fast  increasing  nBtionsl  debt ;  but 
nevertheless  both  money  and  confidence  were  so 
plentiful  in  the  city  of  London,  that  tbe  subscrip- 
tion book  of  the  bank  was  filled  up  in  one  morning. 
The  session  closed  on  tfae  21st  of  April.  Atndng 
its  acts  was  one  which  defined  and  limited  the  priv- 
ileges of  foreign  ambnssadora.  Tbe  Bmbassador 
from  the  cenrt  of  Russia,  or,  as  it  was  then  the 
fiuhion  to  call  him,  **  the  Mnscovite  ambassador," 
had  been  arrested  by  Mr.  Morton,  a  Incemnn  of 
Covent  Garden  for  a  debt  of  dCIOO.  His  excellency 
claimed  his  privilege ;  but  tbe  London  tradesman 
obliged  him  to  find  bail.  Hereupon  the  emperor^a 
ambassador  and  the  Prussian  and  other  foreign 
ministers  applied  to  the  court,  and  demanded  satis- 
faction for  tbe  great  affront  put  upon  tbe  represen- 
tative of  a  sovereign  prince  and  great  nation.  Tbe 
Csar  Peter  thou^t  that  hanging  was  the  mildest 
punishment  his  sister  Anne  could  inflict  on  the  lace, 
roan,  the  sharilf,  and  their  ofBcera ;  and  it  appears 
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thtt  mioisten  bad  some  difficnltr  in  eonTinciog  this 
moat  absolnte  prince  of  a  Mtni^rbarous  coantry 
that  matters  coakf  not  be  ao  oiaoaged  in  England. 
It  was,  however,  considered  necessary  to  protect 
diplomatic  persons  from  such  soits ;  and  a  bill  "  for 
preserving  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  and  other 
poblic  ministers  of  foreign  princes  and  states,"  was 
brought  in  and  passed.  Bj  this  act  all  auits  and  ac- 
tioDS  against  the  Muscovite  ambassador  or  bia  bail 
were  made  raid,  and  it  was  declared  that  all  process 
whereby  any  ambasaador  or  poblic  minister,  or  any  of 
bis  servants,  might  be  detained,  or  his  or  their  goods 
distrained,  ahould  for  the  future  be  adjudged  void ; 
that  the  proseeutOTa  of  such  anita  ahould  be  deemed 
TidatorB  of  the  lam  of  natkHW,  and  suffer  such  pen- 
alUea  and  corporal  punialimeDt  aa  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  chief  joaticea,  or  any  two  of  them, 
ahould  determine;  provided  only  that  no  banltmpt 
putting  himself  into  the  service  of  ao  ambassador 
should  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  nor  the  servant 
of  such  ambassador,  unless  his  name  were  previ- 
ously registered  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  transmitted  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  who  should  hang  the  list 
of  such  servants  up  in  some  public  place  of  their 
office.  A  copy  of  this  act,  engrossed  on  vellora,  and 
handsomely  ornamented,  was  transmitted  to  Rus- 
sia, with  a  very  civil  mesaage  of  apology  from  the 
queen ;  and  the  great  Peter  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  this  amount  of  aatisbctioo.  • 

During  this  aeasino  the  queen  appoioted  a  third 
secretary  of  state,  whose  province  was  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  his  grace  of  Queens- 
berry,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Union,  receiv- 
ed the  appointment.  Queensberry,  moreover,  had 
been  created  a  peer  of  England,  with  the  high  title 
of  Duke  of  Dover.  This  circumstance  gave  occa- 
sion to  some  debate.  Sitting  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  Queensberry  yet  claimed  the  right  to 
vote  as  a  Scottish  peer  at  the  election  of  represen- 
tative peers  of  Scotland ;  but  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Lords  that  no  peer  of  Great  Britain,  whether  SctMeb 
or  English,  sitting  in  the  House  by  right  of  a  new 
peerage,  should  have  any  such  vote.  It  was  alao 
reaolved  by  the  other  Houae,  that  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  Scots  peers  ahnuU  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the 
Houae  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kngdom.  The 
Inst  resolution  was  invidious  as  a  distinction,  and 
caused  a  great  disgust  in  Scotland.  It  haa  since 
been  rescinded. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  returned  to 
England,  as  usual,  in  the  autumn.  After  his  great 
successes  at  Lille  and  Ghent,  he  was  seriously  oc- 
cupied by  some  bold  movements  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavsria,  who  besieged  and  well-nigh  took  the  ci^ 
of  Brussels.  But,  when  nil  the  troops  had  gone 
into  quurters,  Marlborough  still  lingered  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where,  indeed,  he  spent  all  the  winter. 
As  his  presence  seemed  highly  necessary  in  Eng- 
land— as  all  were  aware  that  be  was  fully  informed 
of  the  d  isgrace  of  hia  wife,  and  of  the  dangerous  as- 
cendency of  Mrs.  Masham,  his  absence  seemed 
strange  and  unaccountable.  It  has  since  been  ac- 
cnunted  for  l>y  ascribing  to  btra  very  disreputable 


motives ;  it  has  been  aaid  that,  ever  since  the  victory 
at  Ramiliea  his  conquest  in  Fhnders  bad  yielded 
him  a  considerable  revenue,  and  that  he  stayed  to 
get  his  money  together  and  to  make  the  most  of  his 
market  while  it  lasted.'    It  is  fair,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  Marlborough  had  other  strong  motirea 
for  remaining  on  the  contiuent:  from  the  Hague 
he  could  keep  a  better  eye  upon  France,  whose 
condition  seemed  every  day  growing  more  despe. 
rate ;  and,  besides,  be  was  aware  of  overtures  and 
negotiatiooa.  private  as  well  as  pnblic,  that  were 
going  on  between  French  agents  and  Dutch  depu- 
ties—two chsaea  of  men  whom  he  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted for  many  reayna.   His  eoofednate.  Prince 
Eugene,  was  at  Vienna;  and  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  it  had  been  arranged  between  tbara  that 
Marlborough  shonld  remain  at  the  Hague  to  conu- 
terwwk  the  maneuTeiv  of  the  French  dipkimatisti 
and  to  keep  the  Dutch — among  whom  there  was 
always  a  strong  French  party — steady  to  the  grand 
alliance.    On  all  hands  the  condition  of  France  is 
represented  as  most  calamitous.    The  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  mean,  jealous,  and  in. 
capable  intriguers;  the  people  were  in  the  tabns 
of  disease  and  famine     The  dearth  of  the  preced- 
ing year  had  been  terrible,  and  this  ^nter  was  so 
cold  and  so  k)ng  as  to  destroy  the  seeds  in  the 
earth.   Many  thousands  died  of  hunger;  and  ev- 
erywhere the  peasantry  were  reduced  to  scanty 
aupfdies      bad  food.   What  in  England  bad  been 
merely  a  mdidous,  pmnted.  hat  sntrue  sarcasm, 
was  in  France  a  real  truth — money  had  made  itself 
invisible.    Lonis'a  treasury  was  empty,  hia  debt 
great  aud  increasing.    M.  Bernard,  the  principal 
of  his  bankers,  with  many  more  of  his  brethren, 
broke,  and  a  vast  number  of  persons,  before  in  flour- 
ishing circumstances,  who  had  lodged  money  in 
their  hands,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  bdggary. 
The  system  of  finance,  always  defective,  bad  been 
rendered  worse  than  ever  under  the  pressure  of 
difficulties  and  the  sudden  exigencies  of  the  state 
caused  by  the  defeat  and  destouetion  of  succeasire 
armiea.    Nearly  all  the  resources  of  the  slate  were 
farmed  out  to  those  notorious  precursors  of  the 
greateat  of  modem  revidutionat  Um  Fenmrt  Qi~ 
ntraux:  and,  what  was  worse,  the  public  taxes, 
exposed  in  open  market,  were  afkerward  exacted 
again  of  the  formers,  whose  faonsea  were  never 
free  from  king's  collectora  and  the  collectors  of  the 
ferwitra  gineraux,  both  demanding  the  same  tax. 
Pensions  Rod  public  payments  were  suspeoded, 
aud  the  tallies  which  the  king  had  commanded  to 
pass  as  money  sunk  to  half  of  their  value;  and  at 
last,  after  frequent  alterations  and  paltry  subter- 
fuges, they  would  not  pass  at  all.    If  even  before 
this  long  and  ruinous  war  there  were  few  people 
of  substance  in  France,  except  the  fermicTt  gtnf- 
raux  and  their  collectors,  the  cnmmaoders  of  the 
army,  the  untaxed  clergy,  and  some  lawyers,  the 
number  of  people  of  proper^  now  became  much 
less.    The  loss  of  the  public  credit  was  followed  by 
a  stop  to  private  trade,  whereby  the  euatomn  were 
lessened  when  the  government  moat  wanted  them. 
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After  eTMy  thing  htd  been  tued  thnt  was  possibly 
turtle,  mooejr  was  raised  npoo  all  the  pronnces 
nder  the  name  of  a  doDathre— a  thiog  of  the  ob- 
tare  of  oar  old  Engliafa  beneToleDCes-  Chimlllait, 
ind  Poatebartiwnt  aad  other  miDiaten  made  a  prog- 
rasB  tfaroDgh  all  the  prariucoB  aod  towos  to  niae 
mooey  for  the  king's  seirice ;  or,  in  other  words, 
dtry  w»Dt  a^beggiDg :  a  pott-tax  WM  bud  upon  all 
leTODta  and  chUdren ;  the  high  roads  fwaraied  with 
collectors,  tax-gatherers,  governors,  and  iatendaQts, 
whoce  rapioe  and  riolance  were  unchecked,  and 
whose  doable  fibject  was  to  get  money  for  them- 
tetffls  ma  well  as  for  the  gOTernment.  Since  the 
taking  of  Lille,  the  question  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
wbetber  France  should  be  victorious,  tmt  whether 
•be  ataoald  contioge  to  exist  as  an  independent  kiog- 
dom.  Th«  eoofederalefl  had  repeatedly  crossed 
her  tnatimr  aod  made  pluodering  ioenrsicQS  into 
BBiDa  of  her  northern  provinces:  <he  road  to  them 
seeaiod  open  to  Paris;  and  a  mored  aiiog  enemy, 
er  ona  leas  mbieetod  to  the  roparatitioua  dread  of 
the  cjin»~llw  laanag  fortreasea  in  ooe*a  Tpnr-~ 
would,  in  all  prababUity,  have  marched  to  the  Seine 
and  dietttad  the  terms  of  peace  nnder  the  walls  of 
that  capital.  [It  in  assnmed  for  Marlborough,  that 
he  eaMTtained  thia  liold  plan,  die  ooo-exeeutk>n 
of  it  being  attributed  to  the  timidity  of  the  States- 
GenemL]  A  flying  party,  consisting  chiefly  of 
French  Huguenots,  in  the  service  of  England,  pen- 
etrated aa  &r  as  the  oeighboriiood  of  Paris,  and 
nearly  Bucoeeded  in  their  daring  enterprise  of  car- 
rying off  the  dsopbin.  It  was  time  to  ask  wbst  had 
been  the  fruits  of  the  grand  monarque't  insatiable 
ambitioo  ?  One  of  his  grandchildren,  the  Duke  of 
Borgoncty,  the  papit  of  Feoeloo,  is  said  to  have  put 
the  qaeatioo  to  the  old  king  himself,  and  to  have 
a^ed  why  the  Spanish  soceessioo  should  be  pre- 
ferred M  the  welfiire  of  France — why  hta  brother 
iKing  Philip)  ahould  be  preferred  to  himself,  to  all 
tais  bmilyaod  counoymao.  The  proud  old  man  at 
lut  bscsMia  a  anf^ieant  for  peace ;  aod  he  began 
witli  tlie  Doteh,  whom  in  his  eariy  days  he  had 
treated  with  so  much  contempt.  He  dispatched 
M.  de  Koailt6,  presideot  of-the  council,  to  pray  for 
a  tmcd  in  Flanders.  At  the  Hague  this  agent  was 
met  &y  Bays  aod  Vanderdusseo,  who  renuirked, 
that.  the  allies  were  stronger  io  Flanders,  so 
Were  the  Franch  stronger  in  Spain  ;  that,  if  Louis 
wvald  consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Spain,  they 
weald  also  agree  to  a  cessation  in  Flanders,  ^wu^etf 
tit  Fremek  king  would  first  of  ail  put  some  eautiona- 
-y  towm*  into  their  hands.  Rouill6  could  not  consent 
to  thia  damaad ;  the  Dutch  would  not  yield ;  and 
ttie  aflBetad  preaident  of  the  ooniKil  informed  Louis 
that  DO  brace  coold  be  hoped  for  upon  his  eondi- 
tieaa.  Whan  hia  dispatch  was  read  in  Uie  French 
cQoacS.  it  disnpated  all  hope  of  peace,  making  men, 
bewevar.  feel  mora  aod  more  the  neeesn^  of  ob- 
taniog  a  peace  at  whatsoever  price  it  might  coat. 
The  Duke  of  Beaovilliers,  in  pathetic  and  touching 
t«nna.  described  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  war 
wliicb  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  sustain ;  Pont- 
chartrain,  the  chancellor,  made  the  picture  still 
OMfTe  dreadfuL  and  both  be  and  the  duke  implored 
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the  rest,  as  faithful  ministers,  to  tell  his  msjesty  the 
real  state  of  the  troops  and  of  the  finances.  **A 
scene  so  sad,"  says  a  person  [H-incipelly  concerned, 
"would  be  diflicQlt  to  describe,  even  were  it  per. 
mittad  to  raveal  the  aeeret  of  what  waa  most  touch- 
ing in  iL  The  king  than  felt  that  the  condition  of  a 
monarch,  die  abaolute  master  of  a  great  kingdom, 
ia  not  always  the  happiest  or  the  most  to  be  de- 
sirad."  ^  Thia  Frenchman  of  the  old  rdgima  adds, 
in  courtly  guise,  that  Louis  bore  his  reverses  with 
the  firmness  of  a  hero  and  the  submission  of  a 
Christian;  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  that,  consenting  to  new  sacri- 
fices, he  instructed  RouillS  to  recommence  the  con- 
ferences at  the  Hague  with  larger  promises  on  his 
part.  But  it  appears,  from  better  authority,  that  the 
grand  monanjue  wept  like  a  whipped  schoollray, 
and  yet  was  unwilling,  in  his  pride,  to  concede 
any  thing.  His  instructions,  however,  imported  that 
Rouilte  must  do  the  best  to  conclude  a  peace  befora 
the  opening  of  another  campaign.  An  offer  waa 
made  to  purchase  back  Lille,  the  last  great  conquest 
of  Marlborough,  by  yielding  up  Tonrnay,  or  by  do-  ' 
molishiag  the  fortiflcatjons  which  Louis  had  erected 
at  Dnnkirk :  Sicily,  Louis  was  willing  to  leave  to  the 
allies;  hot  ha  still  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  tiad  now  been  for  two  years  io  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  Austria,  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  which  his  grandson  Philip 
was  to  resign ;  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  a  congress 
the  interest  of  his  faidiful  allies,  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Cologne,  who  had  been  ruined  by  their 
fidelity  to  him,  aod  who  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
mild  conditions  io  any  conference*  wherein  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor  had  a  voice  :  and,  coDtin< 
uiug  this  species  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  Louis  en- 
gaged to  send  out  of  France  die  Pretender,  upon 
condition  that  hia  security  aod  sahsisteoce  should 
be  provided  for  and  secured  by  treaty.  But  time 
pressed :  it  was  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  be. 
fore  this  dispatch  was  ready,  and  the  opening  of 
die  campaign  was  delayed  only  by  the  unusual  sever- 
ity of  the  season.  If  Uiere  waa  the  slightest  delay  the 
war  would  begin  on  the  French  frontier  before  the 
oegntiations  at  die  Hague  could  come  to  any  thing — 
nay,  if  any  diflSculty  occorred,  there  would  scarcely 
be  time  for  Rouill6  to  send  a  courier  and  receive  his 
answers  by  another  courier  from  Parta.  In  abort, 
every  moment  was  of  value ;  and  at  this  crisis  the 
Marquis  do  Torcy,  secretary  of  state  and  minister 
for  foreign  afibira,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  Hague 
in  person,  and  take  the  entire  negotiation  into  his 
own  hands.  Louis,  after  some  hesitation,  con- 
sented to  send  him ;  and  De  Torcy,  with  a  conrier^a 
passport,  not  withont  fear  of  being  seiaad  by  the 
enemy's  troops,  or  denied  aoceaa  by  the  Dutch 
ministers,  traveled  with  speed  to  the  Hague  with  a 
dispatch  signed  by  die  king  himself  Ha  was  near 
being  discovered  and  arrested  at  Brusseb ;  bnt, 
aided  and  guided  by  a  Dutch  banker,  who  had  coo- 
nectiouB  with  Franca,  ha  reached  the  quiet  door  of 
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the  Peusiooary  HeiDBitii,  nt  the  Hague,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  late  id  the  eveniog.  After  the  tnioiater  of 
thel  proudoBt  monarch  in  Europe  had  waited  some 
time  in  an  nntechaniber,  the  penaionary  appeared 
and  admitted  faim  to  a  close  conference.  A  few 
years  before,  when  Heioaius  went  to  Veraailies  on 
a  miaaioD  from  William  III.,  LouToia,  the  insolent 
prime  miniater  there,  bad  tfareateaed  to  throw  him 
iDtD  the  Bnatille ;  now  die  eonrt  of  FraDce  was  at 
hia  feet.  The  Duteh  atateaman,  however,  waa  too 
high-raiaded  to  ahow  any  triumph.'  De  Torcy  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  that  Holland  and  England, 
and  all  the  natiooa  in  the  confederacy,  had  blindly 
engaged  themselves  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  war 
,  which  must  be  Qseleas,  or  useful  only  to  the  Houae 
of  Anatria.  He  also  attempted  to  prove  that  Ypres, 
Menin,  Cond6,  and  one  or  two  other  third-rate  for- 
tresses, would  be  a  suflicient  barrier  for  the  United 
Provincea.  But  here  Heinaioa  let  him  know  that 
the  late  King  William  had  been  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  having  always  recommended  Lille  as  a 
place  necessary  for  the  solidity  and  strength  of  a 
barrier ;  and  he  farther  told  him  that,  if  the  United 
Provinces  had  not  hitherto  been  in  a  cooditioti  to 
get  that  place  compriaed,  it  behooved  them,  now 
that  they  had  got  it  into  their  haoda  by  conquest,  to 
keep  it.  Lille,  he  added,  was  do  new  pretenaion — it 
bad  been  demanded  before  tiie  peace  of  Ryawick. 
Nor,  when  De  Torcy  passed  to  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  successioa,  did  be  find  any  agreement  of 
opinion  in  the  pensionary.  Heinsius  reminded  him 
of  the  treaty  to  which  the  grnad  alliance  owed  its 
existence,  and  assured  him  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Span* 
ish  monarchy,  or  to  the  cession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  or  even  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  The 
Frenchman  hereupon  snid  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  return  to  Paris.  Heiosins  told  him  that 
the  States-General,  without  whom  he  codM  engage 
for  nothing,  would  meet  in  a  day  or  two.  To  this 
De  Torcy  replied  that  to  submit  the  qoestioD  to  the 
States  would  only  produce  a  long-spun  negotiation, 
for  which  he  had  no  time,  his  post  as  secretary  of 
state  not  permitting  him  to  engage  formally  in  the 
trade  of  a  negotiator — that  the  king,  his  master,  had 
commanded  him  to  address  himself  directly  and 
solely  to  him  (the  pensionary)  in  order  either  to 
finish  the  work  of  peace  or  to  inform  himself  clear- 

>  Da  Tmj  thni  dMcribei  the  Mend  and  cnoMuit  of  oat  hie  King 
WilliMt:  "HnnjMiCWUMelar-piiuionarruf  ttMpnrlBM  arUuiUnd, 
had  bMB  placed  in  thai  pot  bj  (he  proteciioa  of  tha  Princa  of  Onnge, 
«A«rwatd  King  of  Englaud.  That  princa,  pemtided  of  hit  seal,  and 
of  hia  BUacbmaDt  to  hia  penoo  and  fan  honae,  ptacad  an  eatira  con- 
•daaoa  in  hioi. ...  He  had  a  CMwnmnnte  knowledie  of  bqainaM— 
lha  fmit  of  a  lawf  aspeneDe* :  intiBalaly  coDMctad  with  Priam  Ba- 
geaa  and  tba  Dnhe  of  Haribormigh.  he  deliberated  with  them  on  aU 
their  prqacta,  and  regulated  the  tine  of  their  ei oca  timi.  Theae  thre* 
together  dicactad  emrj  thing  j  they  were  the  eoul  of  the  confederacj. 
Bat  the  panaioiiuy  waa  Milhar  aceuiad  of  a  desire  U>  pmloBg  the  war 
«■  aoGouM  nf  Uia  eooaidamtion  ft  gtre  him,  nor  anapected  of  »nj  riew 
to  hia  pannul  intaraat.  Hia  exlarior  wm  alaqile.  No  poatp  la  hh 
hoaae :  hia  eat ahliih meat  contieted  meratr  of  a  arcretary.  a  cnachman, 
a  faotman,  and  a  faiaate  aanrant,  whifb  did  not  indicate  the  greatDen 
of  a  prima  miniatar.  The  appointment*  be  received  from  the  repnblic 
\  fMOMtad  to  HOOO  floriBo,  the  inaWr  put  of  whfeh  ha  vacalvad  ae 
kaapar  of  Um  aaaL  Hia  maaoaia  ware  cold,  hntwlthont  any  radaoaaa ; 
hia  mTaraatioo  waa  pnlita  ;  and  be  tmij  fi«w  haatad  in  atifamant 
•r  diapate.  All  the  recant  treatiae,  iaelodinf  the  Futhka  Tnur,  bad 
pamii  sndar  hi*  hnnda."— lff*Mjr*. 


ly  of  the  intentions  of  the  States-General.  Heiosiai 
then  proposed  calKog  in  Boys  and  Vanderdasaen, 
who  had  been  authorized  by  the  States  to  treat 
with  RouilI6.  This  De  Torcy  also  declined,  repeat- 
ing the  order  he  had  received  from  his  master  to 
address  himself  only  to  the  pensionary.  But,  after 
some  diplomatic  rufsf,  die  Frenchman  consented  to 
confer  on  the  morrow  with  Bnys  and  Vanderdas- 
aen. He  found  Aem  quite  as  high  in  their  preten- 
sbns  as  HeinaiiiBt  and  he  was  told  by  them  thst 
there  could  be  no  Aought  of  peace  on  less  Sicily 
as  well  as  Nsples  was  given  up  to  the  Austrians. 
"  But,"  says  De  Torcy,  in  writing  to  Lonis,  "  I  be- 
lieve, after  all,  that  they  are  really  interested  only 

about  their  own  barrier  Impatient  to  returo 

to  this  artirle,  they  left  off  talking  about  Spain  sod 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  to  ask  me  what  your  majesty 
would  really  do  for  the  Dutch."  Notwithstanding 
his  haste,  the  Fveoch  minister  was  detained  nearly 
a  nxintfa  at  the  Hague.   Finding  he  could  do  noth- 
ing aeparately  with  Holland,  he  agreed  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  Marl- 
borough, who  had  made  a  has^  jonmey  to  Eng- 
land, returned  accompanied  by  Loid  Townshend.  an 
experienced  negotiator,  end  who  was  believed  to  be 
well  disposed  to  a  peace :  the  Piioee  Engene  cams 
accompanied  by  the  imperial  mloiBter,  Zinaendorf. 
De  Torcy  on  his  side  waa  assisted  by  Rouill6,  who 
had  begun  the  negotiation  by  deinandiog  a  truce  in 
Flanders.    At  the  same  time  be.availed  himself  of 
the  secret  services  of  emissaries  and  of  partisans  of 
France,  who  went  and  came  between  him  and  the  , 
merchants  of  Amsterdam,  notwitfastaodiog  the  order 
of  the  States-General  that  nobody  should  visit  the 
French  minister's  houae  without  a  Ikense  from  the 
pensionary.    As  soon  as  Mnriborongh  arrived.  De 
Torcy  saw  that  the  negotiation  would  end  in  words; 
but  he  thought  that  an  immetMe  moral  advaotags 
would  be  obtained  if  he  could  Diake  the  world  be- 
lieve— and  hia  own  suffering  conntrymeo  in  partic- 
ular'—that  the  heart  Of  Loola  was  bleedkig  for  suf- 
fering humanly ;  that  the  great  king  was  ready  to 
purchase  peace  at  any  sacrifice  ahort  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  honor  of  his  country :  and  in  Francs 
he  succeeded  in  producing  this  impressioD,  althongb 
at  the  Haeue  he  absolutely  refused  any  security  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  evacuatioo  of  Spain,  and 
for  the  other  sacrifices  that  were  offered.'    He  in- 
sisted that  the  promise  of  his  sovereigo  wifb  security 
enough ;  but  even  this  promise  he  did  Dot  pledge 
very  directly,  endeavoring  rather  to  make  the  allies 
take  bis  own  word — with  the  evident  iotention  of 
saving  his  master's  honor.    Marlborough,  Eugene, 
and  those  acUng  with  them,  maiataioed  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  iasani^  to  rest  eatisfied 
with  a  few  words,  that  might  be  hn^n  mm  eaaily  as 
in  former  tiroee;  that  it  waa  moat  nnrauonalde  to 
expect  that  while  they  were  treating  nboat  terms 
they  ahoold  let  slip  the  time  for  earryii^  on  war. 
and  suspend  their  preparations  for  the  field,  wiih- 
ont  any  seeuri^  given  them  on  the  part  of  the 


I  The  aeeoritj  demanded  by  lha  alliM  waa,  that  want  mationarr 
towni  ahiioid  be  pat  into  tharr  hasdi  till  naip  had  dolmrad  ap  iba 
I  -rnkfio  of  Spain  to  Chariaa. 
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Fresch  king.  Then  Dfl  Torcy  Mid  that  hii  king's 
ptod  indiiiafciiHi,  his  peat  age,  aod  the  BiluatioD  of 
his  adhin,  were  in  thenuwlres  a  safficient  security 
for  lU  that  was  (vomised.  During  these  discourses 
the  eyes  of  the  French  minuter  were  frequently 
iooded  with  tears.  These  may  hare  bean  forced 
fium  bim  by  the  miseries  of  his  country;  but  they 
were  ceitaioly  not  calculated  to  make  the  allies  cede 
lay  of  their  reaolotioos.  The  ambassadors  of  erery 
coort  reiKVMttted  they  had  heard,  in  the  days  <nf 
hb  proaperity,  tittle  else  than  insult  and  bravado 
horn  Lonia  at  VersaiUee;  and  the  inference  now  to 
be  drawn  waa.  Chat  his  fbrtoDes  must  be  tow  indeed, 
tad  bin  apbrit  gone,  when  one  of  his  cabinet  minie- 
ten  enald  weep  before  an  aasembfy  of  Dntchraen, 
EngGabmen,  and  Aus^ans.  The  Dutch  negotia- 
lora.  however,  continued  to  be  rather  lukewarm  on 
tbe  qaeatimi  of  Spain ;  and  in  tiie  end  they  agreed 
te  take  "  the  word  of  a  king"  on  that  points  At  the 
end  of  May  the  confederatea  gave  De  Torcy  their 
akinntiim  io  forty  preliminary  articles.  Their 
chief  demands  were — 1.  Thst  the  French  king 
■boold  acknowledge  the  succession  of  King  Charles 
III.  to  all  tbe  ri^ts  and  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
Spnia.  2.  That  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (King  Philip) 
iben  in  poeaesaion  of  a  greater  part  of  Spain,  should, 
witbis  the  term  of  two  mouths,  depart  out  of  thst 
kiagdom  wilfa  his  wbde  family ;  that  the  French 
kiog.  withhi  that  time,  fhonid  cause  Sicily  to  be  de- 
bverad  to  Kng  Cbarlei;  and  that  if  the  Duke  of 
An|en  nbenid  not  natent,  then  the  French  king 
abould  mttn  wirii  Che  confederates  in  reducing  him 
te  obedience,  •*eD  that  all  Europe  might  enjoy  a  per* 
feet  tranquiUi^."  3-  That  the  French  king  should 
recall,  within  two  months,  whatever  forces  he  hsd 
ia  Spain,  Sicily,  or  the  Indies;  and  promise,  on  the 
void  of  a  king,  not  to  support  the  Dulie  of  Aujon, 
DOT  asaiet  him  with  troops,  money,  or  provisions. 
4.  That  cIm  monarchy  of  Spain  should  remain  whole 
mod  entire  to  the  House  of  Austria;  that  none  of 
tbe  domieions  of  it,  either  in  whole  er  in  part, 
sbeuM  ever  be  nuited  to  France  by  any  tie  or  an- 
tbori^  whatever,  or  liy  legacy,  oovenant,  ancces- 
Amt  narringe,  purchase,  eontracC  free  gift,  or  by 
•ay  ocber  tide  whatsoever ;  that  no  prince  reigning 
ia  Fraoee,  nor  any  prince  of  the  Hoase  of  Bourbon, 
t^taM  ever  acqoire  any  right  to  any  eitiea,  places,  or 
joriidicCioBB  within  the  dominions  of  Spain,  either 
by  9schaDge  or  by  marriage,  by  purchase,  or  by  any 
etber  right  whatsoever;  and  that  this  should  ap- 
p^  particolariy  to  Spanish  Flanders.  S.  That  the 
FniDch  kiog  shoold  never  become  possessed  of  the 
Spaoish  Indies,  nor  send  any  ships  thither  for 
eommerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  6.  Thst 
die  Freocfa  kiog  should  deliver  up  to  his  imperial 
Bisieety  the  city  and  citadel  of  Strasburg,  together 
with  Fort  Kehl  and  its  appendages ;  that  he  should 
also  dofiver  np  to  the  emperor  the  town  of  Briaac,  aod 
at  hia  own  eipenee  demolish  all  the  fortified  places 
be  bad  on  tbe  Rhine  between  Basle  and  Fhilipa- 
barg ;  Almce  ha  waa  to  retain ;  but  the  emperor 
wM  to  be  at  liberty  to  demotiah  Landau  k  he 
ihnagfac  it.  7.  Thac  the  French  king  should  ae- 
kaewledge  iho  title  of  tbe  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 


aod  the  niceesuon  of  her  crown  according  to  the 
Act  of  Settlement;  that  he  should  deliver  np  Co  her 
Britannic  msjesty  all  thst  he  then  possessed  in 
Newfoundland ;  and  that  he  should,  within  the 
space  of  two  months,  and  at  his  own  expense,  raze 
or  fill  up  alt  the  fortificntioDS  on  one  side  of  tbe  port 
of  Dunkirk,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-Goo  ernl,  with  all  the 
works,  moles,  bulwarks,  banks,  and  sluices;  that  he 
should  demolish  tbe  other  half  within  two  months 
more,  and  never  repair  tbe  same,  nor  suffer  it  to  be 
made  a  port  capable  of  receiving  ships  for  the  fu- 
ture. 8.  That  the  peraon  calling  himself  Kiog  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  sent  out  of  France,  aod 
that  a  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  arranged  be- 
tween France  and  England.  9.  That  the  French 
king  abould  yield  and  make  over  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral, as  a  barrier,  the  places  of  Fumes,  Fort  Kenoq, 
Meuin.  Saverge,  Ypres.  Warneton,  Cominee,  Wer- 
vick,  Lille,  Cood6,  Tournoy,  and  Maubeuge.  10. 
That,  further,  he  should  be  obliged  to  deliver  np  all 
the  fortified  places,  castles,  and  cities  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  11.  That  Louis 
should  acknowledge  tbe  new  King  of  Prussia  and 
tbe  new  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  restore  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  whatever  he  had  taken  from  him  in 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  or  tbe  country  of  Nice,  and 
make  over  to  him  the  towns  of  Exillea.  Fenestrelles, 
aod  Chaumont,  together  with  tbe  valley  of  Pragebia. 
IS.  That,  as  to  what  formerly  belonged  to  the  elec- 
tora  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  tiieir  rights  and  preten- 
sions should  be  referred  to  the  congress  which  was 
to  settle  this  peace.  13.  That  the  congresa  ahould 
meet  forthwith,  aod  that  the  general  treaty  of  peace 
should,  if  possible,  be  concluded  within  two  months 
after  its  opening.  14.  That,  in  order  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  peace  within  tbe  space  of  two  months, 
there  should  be  a  cessation  of  arms,  to  commence 
immediately  after  the  ratiticntion  of  these  present 
articles.  Do  Torcy,  instructed  by  a  special  dispatch 
iVom  Louis,  attempted  to  procure  better  conditions 
by  bribing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whoae  bve  of 
money,  increaaiog  with  his  yenra,  was  notorious  to 
an  Europe.  "  I  doubt  not,"  aaya  his  most  Christian 
majesty  to  his  minister,  *•  but  that  you  profit  by  ev- 
ery opportunity  of  seeing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  letting  him  know  that  I  am  informed  of  the  af> 
forts  he  has  made  to  hinder  the  progress  of  these 
conferences  for  a  peace,  and  even  to  break  them : 
at  which  I  am  the  more  surprised,  as  I  had  room  to 
believe,  after  the  assurances  he  had  given,  that  he 
would  have  contributed  to  the  peace;  and  I  should 
be  happy  if  he  would  so  act  as  to  get  the  recom- 
pense I  have  made  be  promised  to  him.'  And,  to 
enable  you  to  explain  yourself  mure  clearly  with 
him,  I  wish  you  to  give  him  a  positive  promise  that 
I  will  cause  to  be  remitted  to  him  two  millions  of 
livres,  if  he  will  contribute  by  his  good  offices  to 
obtain  for  me  one  of  the  following  conditions: — the 
reservation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  for  the  kiog  (Phil- 
ip), my  grandson,  or,  at  the  worst,  the  reaervatiou 
of  Naples  alone.  I  would  pve  .him  the  aaid  grati- 
fication if  he  would  preserve  to  me  Dnuhirfc  with  its 
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port  ADd  fbrtificatioasi  witboat  the  reserTBtioa  either 
of  Naples  or  of  Sicily :  I  would  giro  u  naocb  to  be 
enabled  to  keep  Strasburg:  but,  of  all  thooe  diffor- 
ent  advantages,  the  ooe  I  should  prefer  is  the  reser- 
vatioD  of  Naples.  I  would  coDsent  to  raise  his  gmCi- 
ficatioa  to  three  millioos  of  livres,  if  he  would  coo- 
tribute  to  procure  for  me  both  Naples  and  Dunkirk. 
....  Finally,  I  wish  you  to  offer  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  eveu  as  much  as  four  Diillions,  if  he 
will  facilitate  for  me  the  means  of  obtaining  both 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  my  grandson,  and  retaining 
Dunkirk,  its  ports  and  fortifications,  and  Strasburg 
and  Landau  for  myself." '  When  Da  Torcy  made 
these  tempting  olfers,  Marlborough  blushed  and 
changed  the  conversation.  It  is  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  manuscript  letters  and  of  a  conversation 
of  Rouilldi  .that  Harley  had  his  spies  npou  the 
duke,  and  that  the  offer  of  the  bribe  was  discov- 
ered and  commuoicated  through  Mrs.  Mashara  to 
the  queen.'  De  Torcy,  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
millions  of  Ihrres,  intimated  to  the  duke  that  he  was 
ID  the  secret  of  his  intrigues  with  the  court  of  St. 
tiermains;  and  here  he  says  that  Marlborough 
blushed  again,  yet  still  refused  to  become  a  medi- 
ator for  King  Louis.  The  Freachman  then  pre- 
tended that  bis  master  would  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  submit  to  these  bard  conditions  in  or- 
der  to  prevent  further  misery  and  bloodshed;  and 
he  set  off  for  Paris  with  his  preliminaries  in  bis 
portfolio.  He  had  kept  off  hostilities  till  the  let 
of  June,  and  he  hoped,  st  least,  to  gain  a  few  more 
weeks.  At  Douay  he  met  Marshal  Villars,  showed 
him  the  hard  articles,  and  advised  him  to  put  his 
army  in  order.  Old  Villars  expressed  his  coufi- 
dence  iu  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  but  told  the  min- 
ister that,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the  men  would 
be  without  bread,  and  obliged  to  trust  to  Providence 
for  their  subsistence.  When  De  Torcy  reached 
Paris,  RouillS  waa  recalled  from  the  Hague ;  Prince 
Eugene  was  informed  that  hia  most  Christian  maj- 
esty could  never  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
allies.  The  cunfederHtes,  on  their  part,  declared 
that,  unless  he  accepted  the  orticlea  as  now  pro- 
posed by  the  15th  uf  June,  they  would  never  again 
offer  him  such  good  terms.  By  the  advice  of  De 
Torcy,  the  grand  monarque  condescended  to  write 
circular  letters  to  the  local  authorities  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  Fnmce,  declaring  that  he  had 
tried  all  methods  in  order  to  restore  peace;  that 
he  had  spared  himself  no  sacrifice,  but  that  be  had 
been  opposed  and  disappointed  by  the  iosatiableness 
of  his  enemies — by  men  who  delighted  in  war  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  private  interests.  "The 
more  easy  I  was,**  said  this  royal  apologist,  "  the 
more  hard  and  diffienU  they  became.  If  1  granted 
all  they  asked  it  would  be  to  the  min  and  perpetual 
infamy  of  the  natioo  and  French  oatne.^'  He  also 
declared  in  his  council,  that,  if  he  must  make  war, 
he  wonld  rather  make  it  against  his  enemies  than 
his  own  family.  That  susceptible  people  were 
warmed  and  excited,  and,  half-starving  as  they 
were,  they  applauded  the  patriotism  of  their  aged 
king,  and  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost  to 

>  MAmoirti      Tvrc/.  *  Hamilton,  TnnnctioiM. 


support  him.  His  letters  and  speeches,  and  the 
represeiDtations  of  his  akiUfhl  emissaries,  prodneed 
«a  unpressitm  in  other  eonntr^s,  until  it  became  an 
article  of  belief  with  many,  even  at  London  and  Vi- 
enna, that  the  alliea  bad  exacted  for  too  nincb,  and 
that  they  might  and  onght  to  grant  peace  apoo 
milder  conditions.  The  article  in  the  preliinioa- 
ries  most  generally  criticised  was  that  wherein  the 
coofederates  would  have  boBod  Louis  to  make  war 
upon  hia  own  grandson,  Kiog  Philip.  But  it  was  as 
positively  affirmed  by  others  that  the  Kreoch  king 
had  procured  the  conference  at  the  Hague  and  pro- 
posed the  treaty  of  peace,  only  with  a  design  to 
avoid  the  pressing  danger  and  to  gain  time— that 
bo  never  for  a  siogle  moment  serioasly  intended  to 
give  up  Spain  or  to  agree  to  any  other  important  soe- 
rifica.  Prince  EngeoedeclaredthattheonlyprDper 
phwe  to  treat  with  the  Freoeh  was  n  field  (rf battle; 
and  by  the  21at  of  June  he  and  Horlboroa^  took  the 
6eld,  crossed  the  frontlen  of  Fnraee,  and  drew  up 
in  a  targe  plaio  not  far  from  Lille.  Villars  occu- 
pied a  well-intrenched  camp  in  tiieir  front,  covered 
on  each  side  by  impassable  morasses.  The  confed- 
erates, not  daring  either  to  attack  him  there  or  to 
march  upon  Paris  and  leave  bim  where  be  was, 
struck  off  by  night,  on  the  27tb  of  June,  for  Tournay, 
a  strong  place,  but  insufficiently  garrisoned.  Vilkrt 
vainly  attempted  to  throw  into  it  a  reinforcement 
of  7000  men;  the  besiegers  broke  ground  before  it 
on  the  7th  of  July ;  but  Touroay  did  oot  surrender 
to  Prince  Eugene  till  the  30th,  and  then  it  was  only 
the  town  that  capitulated,  the  citadel  oot  being  tskea 
until  the  3d  of  September.  On  the  same  day,  leav- 
ing a  force  under  the  Eari  of  Albemarle  to  level 
the  works,  Marlborongb  and  Eugene  marched  into 
Hainault  to  lay  siege  to  Mons.  Villars,  having  quit- 
ted his  intrenched  camp,  manoBuvered  with  the  view 
of  guarding  the  approaches  to  Moos  aod  cutting  off 
the  confederates*  van,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesae.  Marshal  Boufflers  joined  him  at 
this  critical  momentvand  shared  the  command  with 
him.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  were  slightly  engaged;  but  the  French 
fell  back  to  an  encampment  near  the  town  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  passed  the  night  in  fortifying  tbeir  front. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  waitiug  fur  their 
rear-guard ;  and  for  the  two  followiog  days  the 
hostile  forces  stood  opposite  to  each  other.  On  the 
evening  of  the  11th,  when  the  forces  they  expected 
had  come  up,  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  in  spite  of 
the  objections  of  the  Dutch  field-deputies,  who  rep- 
resented that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to 
force  Villars  and  Boufflers  in  their  camp,  resolved  to 
give  battle  on  the  morrow ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
13th  of  September  they  fought  and  woo  tiie  battle 
of  Malplaquet— a  battle  more  territde  than  either 
Ramilies  or  Blenheim.  After  figbUog  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
retreated  upon  Maubeuge,  Valenciennes,  and  Con- 
d6,  leaving  the  field  of  battle,  atrewed  with  3O,OO0 
dead,  to  the  confederates.  The  forest  of  Ardennes 
served  to  protect  the  French  from  pursuit,  and  to 
enable  them  to  carry  off  moat  of  their  artillery  and 
standards.    Villars  was  badly  wounded  in  the  but- 
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tie,  aod  forced  to  quit  the  6eld  before  the  decisive 
nomeDt;  Prince  Eageae  was  wounded  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  led  the  Tan,  sod  fought  moat 
ealbntly,  had  bis  coat  cut  and  shot  throagh  in  mnoy 
pkces ;  Colonel  Craoatoa  was  killed  by  a  canoon- 
hall  as  he  was  npoD  bis  knees  at  prayer.  A  vast 
Doniber  of  officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  but 
Marlboroagfa  escaped  unhurt.  The  conquerors 
proceeded  to  Moos;  bat  that  place  detained  them 
till  the  23d  of  October,  when  it  was  deemed  too 
bte  a  eenon  to  undertake  any  thing  else.  The 
Moody  tragedy  of  Mnlplaquet,  however,  reduced 
Louis  to  sue  again  for  peace.  Through  the  medi- 
om  of  PetikuiTi,  the  resident  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
it«io  at  the  Hague,  he  proposed  that  the  negotia- 
tmoa  there  should  be  renewed.  The  States  refused, 
bat  cDneented  that  Petikum  should  go  to  France  io 
order  to  concert  some  expedient.  Petikum  went  to 
Var»Billea  io  the  month  of  November;  but  in  the 
TDfan  time  King  Philip  published  a  manifesto  pro- 
u^tio^  agaioat  every  thing  that  might  be  done  to  his 
■rejudiee,  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  adhere  to 
bia  faithful  Spaniards  as  long  as  there  was  a  man 
unoog  them  that  would  stand  by  him  ;  and  Peti- 
kum, on  returning  to  the  Hague,  carried  with  him 
an  open  declaration  from  his  moBt  Christian  majesty 
that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  drive  Philip  out 
of  Spain.  This  decInrAtion  put  an  end  to  Petikum'a 
mediatioa,  and  the  States-General  advised  their  al- 
bes  to  prepare  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  more 
ntOT  neat  campaign.  The  course  of  military  oper- 
uioos  to  the  Peninsula,  though  far  from  being  de- 
iri«i*e.  had  this  year  been  favorable  to  Philip.  Lord 
Galway.  with  bis  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  had 


been  again  defeated  on  the  frontiers  of  Estremadom 
Alicant,  after  a  very  long  siege,  had  been  reduced  by 
a  French  and  Spanish  force,  and  nothing  had  been 
gained  by  the  allies  except  the  town  of  Ballaguer, 
on  the  frontier  of  Catalonia.  But  we  pass  to  a  new 
species  of  war — 

For  Sacheverdl  of  Southwkrfc  a  Mnnnn  taaa  praneh'd. 

For  wbieli  b«  miui  itand  by  ih«  Coiiimniu  Imprach'd.i  ' 

On  the  15tb  of  November,  Anne  had  opened  the 
session  of  parliament  in  person.  She  declared  that 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe  bad  been  using  all 
hia  artifices  to  amuse  with  fslse  appearances  and  de- 
ceitful insinuations  of  a  desire  for  peace,  in  the  hope 
of  creating  divisions  or  jealousies  among  the  allies. 
She  was  happy  to  state  that  the  operations  of  the 
war  had  not  been  delayed,  and  that  the  campaign 
had  been  at  least  as  glorious  as  any  that  bad  pre- 
ceded it.  France  was  now  much  more  exposed 
aod  open  to  the  impression  of  her  arms  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  and,  consequently,  more 
in  need  of  a  peace.  She  then  asked,  as  usual,  for  lib- 
eral supplies,  that  she  might  put  the  last  hand  to 
this  great  work  of  reducing  the  exorbitant  and  op- 
pressive power  which  had  so  long  threatened  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  Lords,  in  their  address, 
fully  approved  of  her  majesty's  rejecting  the  propo- 
sals of  Louis,  and  resenting  his  artifice  and  inaincer- 
ity ;  they  praised  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
they  encouraged  her  majesty  to  carry  on  the  war 
till  France  should  be  compelled  to  submit.  The 
Commons  made  precisely  the  same  kind  of  address, 
and  soon  proceeded  to  vote  an  increase  of  the  army, 
and  ^6,200.00^  as  supplies.   They  also  waited  upou 

>  Whig  ud  Tor;  ;  or,  Wit  on  Both  Sidea.    London,  I'll. 
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tho  Duke  of  Mtirlborough,  od  his  return  to  Eoglaod, 
to  thHsk  bim  for  bis  eiiiinenteervicea ;  but  on  the  aide 
of  the  couit  Marlborough  saw  ootbiog  but  clouds. 

For  some  time  put  the  Tory  leWdera  had  beeD  at 
work  with  the  more  combustible  portion  of  the  high- 
church  preachers,  and  the  pulpits  of  the  kingdom 
bad  been  resouodiog  with  new  cries  of  the  church 
in  daoger.  There  was  one  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell. 
BD  obscure  difiae  of  little  moral  character  and  itill 
leas  ability — a  fellow  that  had  been  a  furioas  Whig, 
but,  getting  no  promotion,  had  saddenly  turned  To- 
ry, heaped  abuse  upon  the  party  he  deserted,  and 
tslbed  his  way  to  the  liring  of  St.  Saviour's,  South* 
wark.  Hia  impudence  was  measureless,  and  he 
had  a  very  loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  original 
io  his  proceedinge,  for  there  were  several  models  to 
follow.  Ooe  FruDcis  Higgios,  for  example,  a  de- 
bnucbed  Irish  Proteataot  elergyman,  had  recently 
performed  before  the  people,  and  made  loud  and 
Inmentnble  outcries  about  the  dangerous  atate  of  the 
church,  the  hardaeas  of  the  times,  the  wickedness 
of  the  minietry,  the  lord-geueral,  and  alt  men  in 
place.  He  had  bawled  in  churches  till  the  roofs 
shook;  be  had  gone  about  the  streets  aod  suburbs 
uf  London  raving  aod  declaiming;  retiring,  after 
the  BpiritDAl  exercises,  to  his  ale  aod  his  women. 
But,  though  Sacheverell  followed,  he  had  the  fbr- 
tnue  to  surpass  this  model.  At  an  assise  sermon 
preached  at  Derby  oo  the  ]5th  of  August,  fas  had 
made  a  terrible  onslaught  upon  the  government ;  aod 
oo  .the  fitfa  of  November,  the  aDDiversary  of  the 
gunpowder  plot,  he  hnil  preached  before  the  lord 
uinyor  and  corporation  of  London,  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul — "  Perils  from 
false  brethren."  In  the  latter  sermon  he  excelled 
himself  io  abuse  and  scurrility ;  he  held  up  Oodol- 
pbin,  the  lord  treasurer,  by  ,the  onfne  of  Volpooe, 
to  the  detestation  of  all  good  Christiana;  and  be 
inveighed  against  some  of  the  bishops  as  perfidious 
prelates  and  false  sons  of  the  church,  because  they 
approved  of  toleration  and  were  against  persecuting 
the  Disaenters.  He  asserted  in  the  broadest  terms 
the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
Doa-resiBtance*  and  spoke  of  the  RevohitioD  as  an 
nnrighteooB  change  and'  an  unpardonable  offense. 
With  foaming  lips  and  wUh  fists  tfaonderiag,  he 
procbiimed  that  the  church  of  England,  the  church 
of  Christ,  was  assaulted  by  deadly  enemies,  and 
only  faintly  defended  by  professed  friends;  that  it 
was  oeoeseary — now  or  never — to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  and  to  stand  up  in  defense.  The 
magistrates  and  common-eouncilmen,  who,  it  is  said, 
did  not  attentively  observe  his  words  (probably  they 
were  thinking  more  of  the  good  dinner  which  al- 
ways followed  the  Fifth  of  November  sermon), 
gave  thanks  to  the  preacher  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
but  Sir  Peter  King,  who  was  one  of  them,  ''and 
the  quickest  of  them  all,".complttiiied  that  the  ser- 
mon contained  many  thiogs  which  were  false,  inju- 
rious, impious,  and  tending  to  sedition  and  schism 
in  the  church.  Another  alderman.  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote,  "a  man  both  eloquent  .aud  rich,"  was 
of  the  same  opinion;  and  insisted  thtttSacheverell 
ought  to  be  called  to  an  account.   Nevertheless  the 


doctor  proceeded  to  print  his  inflammatory  dis- 
course with  a  flaming  dedication  to  the  lord  mayor. 
The  Tories,  and  all  that  opposed  the  ministry, 
cried  the  sermon  up  to  the  skies,  aod  took  so  much 
pains  about  it  that  it  was  calculated  above  40.000 
copies  were  prhited  aod  distributed  throoghcHit  dio 
kingdom. — [Dr.  Samuel  Jolioson  said  he  was  told 
by  his  fiither  that  nothing  ever  sold  like  it  except 
"The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."]— The  ministers 
were  irritated,  and  the  queen  herself  pretended  to 
be  much  displeased.  Thb  matter  was  laid  before 
the  council.  The  solicitor-genera)  and  others 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  Sachev- 
erell was  to  bom  hia  sermon  and  keep  him  in 
prison  during  the  session;  but  the  great  Marlbor- 
ough was  for  more  violent  proceedings,  saying  that 
such  preachers  might  preacb  them  all  out  of  the 
kingdom:  Godolphin  also,  who  had  been  described 
in  the  sermon  in  a  manner  that  was  next  to  naming 
him,  proposed  severe  measures  r  and  the  whole 
council  agreed  that  the  offender  should  be  prose- 
cuted. But  atill  there  remained  a  ifQestion  aatong 
them  as  to  the  court  in  which  he  should  be  tried ; 
nor  were  they  uDanimona  as  to  the  degree  of  pun- 
ishment which  ought  to  be  odt^ited.  Some  were  for 
leaving  him  to  the  ordinary  judgaa  in  courts  of  law; 
some  fer  calling  him  before  themselves ;  but  others 
were  of  opinion  that  be  traght  to  be  Impeached  be- 
fore parliament.  Snnderlatid  was  for  tho  impeach- 
ment; Somers  was  agaiost  it  -"I  tiiink'  it  beat," 
said  Somers,  "to  make  useof-that-ordinary  niethed 
of  process  which  our  lawa  have  provided.  If  the 
TnajoriQr  of  the  noble  lords  sbonU  absent  tbem- 
selves,  or  if  the  members  of  the  Commons  ehonkl 
revolt  to  the  other  party,  yon  will  tbon  find  it  too 
late  to  have  recourse  to  judiciary  proceedings  ;  for 
when  your  adversaries  perceive' yoo  are  feeble  they 
will  become  the  more  daring.  Order  a  chai^  to 
be  drawn  up  against  the  offender;  ^ut  still  take  care 
not  to  consult  your  passions  or  affections  more  than 
your  own  dignity  aod  usage :  we  sore  all  of  tis  liable 
to  passion ;  and  no  man  k>oks  upon  the  injuries  done 
to  himself  as  amall  ones :  for  my  own  part,  indeed, 
I  look  upon  those  which  Dr.  Saoheverelj  baa  done  to 
the  ministry  to  be  very  great;  bnt,in  the  puoiabment 
thereof,  let  no  hatred,  revenge,  anger,  or  paa^on 
interpose,  fer  where  these  take  place  the  mind 
does  not  easily  discern  the  truth ;  or,  if  it  doee  di»- 
cern  it,  it  is  not  apt  to  embrace  it;  aod  that  which 
would  pass  among  others  as  anger  only  our  people 
would  call  cruelty  in  the  governniflat,  which  is  odi- 
ous to  all  men.*'  But  this  opinion,  which  tended  to 
clemency,  was  overruled  by  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  their  friends,  and 
an  Impeachment  was  resolved  upon.  When  the 
impeachment  wiu  moved  io  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Oarrard.  the  lord  ma^or  'of  Lonitdn,  and  a 
member  of  the  House,  was  examined  upon  the 
point  whether  the  sermon  was  printed  at  hia  order 
ur  not.  »  Upon  his  owning  it."  says  Burnet,  "he 
would  have  been  expelled  the  Hoose;  but  be  de- 
nied he  had  given  any  such  order,  though  Sachev- 
erell affirmed  it,  and  brought  witnesses  to  prove 
it ;  yet  the  House  vi'ould  not  enter  upon  their  ex- 
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amiiiatioo  ;  bat  it  was  thooght  more  decent  to  seem 
to  giro  credit  to  their  owo  member,  thoagfa,  iodeedi 
few  beUeved  bim."  Some  oppositioo  wu  made  ia 
tbe  Lower'Uonae,*  bat  Ae  moUoa  for  impeaching 
Sacherarell  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  The 
IVDceediDgs,  howerer,  were  so  slow  that  the  bigh- 
cfanich  pnty,  and  the  iotrigoiog  politieiana  io  league 
wUi  them,  bad  abaBdeace  of  time  to  a^tate  aad 
prepare  th«  poiople.  who,  amoag  other  thioga,  mast 
eeitaialy  bare  beeo  moved  by  aopleaaaDt  traditioos 
of  the  atarefaoMB  aod  tyraaoy  of  the  mass  tjf  the 
DiiaeBtara  when  Uiey  hod  the  of^r  baod.  It  was 
given  out  boldly,  aod  io  all  places,  that  the  Diasent- 
en,  the  Poritana,  aad'  the  Presbyterians  were 
about  to  recover  their  old  ascendency ;  that  a  de- 
aigD  wo*  formed  by  the  Whigs  to  pull  down  the 
cfaorch ;  that  tbe  prosecotioa  of  Sacbererell  whs 
oely  to  try  their  streogtfa;  and  that,  upon  their 
■Dceeea  id  it,  they  woald  proceed  to  their  object 
opeolj  and  fearlessly.  It  was  observed  that  tbe 
Brainpeters  of  alarm*  tbe  apreadera  of  these  reports, 
were  well  sopplied  with  money ;  aod  that  a  scial  for 
tbe  eatobliahmeat  was  kept  warm  and  glowing  by 
copiofia  libatioDS  of  strong  ale.  The  commoo  cle^ 
generally  esponaed  Soeheverell  m  their  champion, 
who  had  Btood  io  the  breacht  and  they  reckoned  his 
cMWB  their  own.  Hence  tbe  faatterieaof  the  paliMt 
were  all  en  one  nde.  Many  sermons  were  preached 
both  town  and  conotry  to  provdie  the  people,  ia 
which  deaign  tbey  socceeded  beyond  expectation. 
Tfaeir  WKcess,  perhaps,  would  have  been  lees  but  for 
tbe  dumeas  of-iHOTisioDB.  which  put  the  poor  io  bad 
bmnor,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  raiod  proper  for 
vwlence  or  revolt. 

A.  D.  1710.  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
played  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies  by  causing 
freeh  delaye  aod*  interruptions.  The  Commons 
hod  ToCed  the  aermons  of  Sacheverell  to  be  mali- 
ctooa*  aeaedaloua,  aod  aeditiona  iibeia,  higfaly  re- 
Oeeliag  «n  her  majeaty  and  her  goveromeot,  tbe 
hie  glonoua  Revolntioot  and  tbe  Protestant  auo- 
caaaipa  aa  early  aa  tbe  IStfa  of  December,  aod 
thej  had  impeached  bim  and  taken  bim  into  the 
eeatodlf  of  dwirsergeaot  on  the  15th;  bat  tbe  arti- 
dea  wwre  noC  carried  np  to  the  Lords  till  the  13th 
of  Joaoary  (1710) ;  and  then,  through  Marlboroogh, 
who  mode  many  pretenses  to  excuse  himself  from 
coBiiDg  to  parliament,  eayiog  that  he  was  busy  in 
piepAriof  for  the  war,  aod  that  his  duty  called 
htm  over  to  Holland,  the  trial  was  not  commenced 
kefore  tbe  27th  of  February.  There  were  also 
•everal  rignificant  circumstances,  which  teoded  to 
coovioce  the  people  of  the  truth  of  the  aasertions 

>  Bwlaj  atMnptad  to  p«])j*la  tbe  offaawe,  and  detchlwd  SacbeTST- 
•O**  Mimoii  mm  Im  nllj*  thiof  to  be  dang«ivai — "  a  eircomgyimtioD 
«( iHohriMC  wwda,  wilhou  aaj  raguUr  onler :"  h«  would  not  tmj  bat 
wemm  pHHgN  wan  ■Bcb  u  be  could  not  apftrors  of,  although 

ha  c— Id  ant  tbiak  thnm  deamiof  a  charge  of  btgh  crimes  and  miide- 
hbum*  :  tW  MTMOd  *eeBed  to  hin  rather  olTeiiaive  than  religioue ; 
hM,  iWa,  the  MS  waa  too  iaeoiMHlaraUs  la  b«  prMeeatad  hj  impeacb* 
■•■I.  Om  af  th*  aeaaban  rapliad  thai  Mr.  Hulajr  wh  naking  nae 
at mek  S  liii  aaif  iiliiia  «f  incab^raat  w«da  aa  be  bad  biiMalf  been 
oadMalac  18  Sartmratl  i  ao  tbat  iheHooaa  mid  ttotdiioovar  ftoai 
im  nfnmtam  wbatber  be  apnk*  for  tb*  doctor  or  Bfaiaat  bim.  Dar- 
of  all  lhaae  pvoceadinfa  Harkr  waa  in  the  babit  of  feaaling  with  the 
aiatela,  aad  iaiiliox  ibe*  tu  diaoar  ia  hit  om  houae.  Tha  Earl  of 
^MMigb—  aln  took  fsliaonliaMT  paiai  in  bvar  of  SaebanraU. 


of  the  preachers  and  trumpeters,  that  the  heart 
of  the  queen  was  wholly  with  tbe  doctor,  aod  that 
tbe  honest  and  noble  men  in  parliament  would  see 
the  error  of  their  ways  and  prevent  crnel  extremi- 
ties. For  example,  when  Sacheverell  waa  brought 
before  the  Comiooos,  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Lan- 
caster* vice-chaoceltor  of  Oxford,  and  by  above  a 
hundred  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  town, 
among  vAom  were  Meveral  o/*  her  majesty's  ehoftaitu. 
And  though  the  Commons  refused  to  admit  tbe  doc- 
tor to  bail,  and  kept  htm  in  the  custody  of  their  ser- 
geant, the  liords  admitted  biro  to  bail  as  aooo  as  the 
Commons  gave  him  over  to  tbe  black  rod.  Id  the 
mean  time  tbe  clergy  flocked  together,  and  traversed 
both  towu  and  country,  su  that  many  places  were 
full  of  riot,  and  little  was  heard  io  the  land  except 
tbe  old  war-cry  of  the  church  io  danger.  The  low- 
est in  condition  were  tbe  loudest  io  their  outcry  :  io 
the  city  of  London  butchers'  boys,  chimney-sweep- 
ers, scavengers,  costermoogers,  prostitutes,  formed 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  tbe  cburch  chorus  aod 
of  tbe  defenders  of  the  doctor.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  veteran  Marlborough  waa  more  afi*aid  of 
this  kind  of  war  than  of  stern  eomtests  in  the  field, 
like  those  of  filBoheim  and  Malplaquet  Perhaps 
be  had  still  some  feint  hope  of  recovering  gaound 
with  tbe  queen,  by  falling  in  wkh  her  well-known 
prejadicea,  or,  at  least,  by  withdrawing  from  the 
contest  with  tbe  doughty  divine.  His  IHeoda  were 
offended  at  bis  iukewarraness,  ss  tbey  could  - not  so 
well  answer  for  the  success  of  their  proceedings  in 
bis  fdisence  ;  many  of  the  peers  complaiaed  that  he 
showed  a  disregard  to  his  own  honor  io  ke^>ing 
away  from  parliament.  And  while  his  friends  were 
thus  uneasy,  his  enemies  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  his  going  over  to  Hollaud  to  innnu- 
ate,  through  Mrs.  Masham,  tbat  he  was  gone  to 
procure  a  petition  from  the  army  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  tbe  favorite  from  the  queen.  It  appears 
tbat  Anne  bad  for  some  time  past  entertained  a 
dread  that  some  inotion  might  be  made  in  parlia- 
ment Bgainat  Mrs.  Mosham :  and  now  she  sent 
about  in  much  concern  to  many  parsons,  imploring 
them  to  atand  by  her,  aa  if  some  great  attack  ware 
really  going  to  be  made.  She  invited  a  number  of  the 
peers  to  attend  her,  and  earnestly  pressed  them  one 
by  one  to  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  her,  and  to  re- 
sist any  petition  of  the  a^my  which  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough might  present  to  tbe  parliament,  and  any  at- 
tempt whatsoever  to  deprive  her  of  the  society  and 
services  of  her  present  favorite.*  Marlborough  and 
his  party  denied  tbat  there  had  ever  been  any  such 
project ;  but  Canoingham  asserts  tbat  some  persona 
of  dietioction  were  reported  to  have  proposed  in  se- 
cret conferences,  held  late  at  night,  somethiug  tend- 
ing to  an  address  for  removing  Mrs.  Masham,  which 
was  opposed  by  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Godolphin,  as 

1  CunninghBia.  Tba  Dnche**  of  Marlburongb  myw,  "  Thi*  apptka. 
tion  and  the  doaMmfaoM  pan  ana,  who  were  known  enamwa  to  the 
Renliitton,  gavu  encourage  meat  to  the  Jacubitee  ;  teieral  of  wbuM 
were  now  otiwrred  fanning  lo  court,  wilh  Tacea  full  of  boaiiMBB  and 
•atiiftction,  aa  if  Ibef  were  going  t»  get  the  go*erBmeDt  into  ihait 
band*.  And  tbia  bciog  mpreienled  to  the  qneen,  aa  a  kind  uf  Tiotorjr 
gaiocd  by  ber  oier  the  Marlborough  famiij,  waa  diialiilcH  une  mcana 
oT  bindering  all  thoughla  of  a  feal  accutumodatiun.**— Jcroaal  tf  Cm* 
An*. 
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too  faftrsh,  nnd  not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  landt 

but  botly  secoDded  by  Suoderland,  wbo  was  boiliog 
witb  reveoge.  "The  Earl  of  Wharton  and  Lord' 
Halifax,"  adds  GanDtngham,  »wbo,  with  all  duty  to 
the  queea,  were  desirooB  of  baring  tiie  kiDgdom  goT- 
emed  according  to  the  cooBtitutioo,  are  said  to  have 
modeatly  iasiated  that  onl  couDaeiors  of  ooe  sex,  as 
well  as  of  the  other,  might  be  biwfully  removed  from 
the  throoe,  by  the  advice  of  parliameot.  But  this 
a^ir  coDtioued  etill  a  aecret:  ao  that  I  know  Dot 
any  thing  of  certainty  more  than  that  many  were  of 
opinioD  at  that  time  that  the  peers  ahoDld  provide 
fbr  their  own  safety  "id  that  of  their  alliea,  aad  take 
care  that  the  kingdom  sbonid  not  reeei*e  any  dam- 
age. It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh  neg- 
lected the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Snoderbiod,  wbo 
declared  that  be  conld  find  ont  and  name  such  men 
as  would  manage  this  affair  in  parliament,  aod  that 
he  came  into  Lord  Somers's  sentiments,  rather  to 
wait  for  a  &vorable  opportunity  than  to  expose  him- 
self and  the  government  at  hasard,  upon  the  uncer- 
tain and  not  sufficiently  approved  castom  of  former 
times.  He  it  therefore  sstd  to  have  politely  wared 
certain  petitions  presented  to  him, -when  be  was.  in 
his  chariot,  entreating  him  to  put  otf  his  journey. 
He  persevered  in  his  resolution  of  going  to  Holland, 
even  before- SachevereU's  trial  should  be  over;  nor 
did  the  aeditioos  tomnlts  in  the  dty  detain  him." 
London,  indeed,  bad  been  a  acene  of  riot  ever  sine* 
the  arrest  of  the  tronUeaoma  doctor.  There  waa 
every  day  a  prodigious  mob,  and  die  more  respecta- 
ble clasa  of  the  citiseos  began  to  apprehend  that  all 
this  drinking  and  rioting  might  not  pass  unattended 
witb  robbing  and  killing,  or  maiming.  The  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  purse  were  excited,  nnd  many  declared 
that  the  cause  ought  not  to  be  tried  in  a  pablic  and 
ostentatious  manner  at  such  a  turbulent  aod  danger- 
ous time— that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  Sachever- 
ell  to  be  dealt  witb  by  bis  bishop,  or,  otherwise,  to 
pnt  off  his  trial  till  another  time.  The  Lords,  how- 
ever, ordered  the  trial  to  be  at  the  bar  of  their 
House ;  but,  it  being  moved  that  Westminster  HhII 
would  be  a  «*properer  phce,"  they  changed  their 
resolntioo,  aod  Westminster  Hall  was  prepared  ac- 
cordingly, exactly  in  the  form  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  the  trial  opened  on  the  S7A  of  Feluiiary,  as  ap- 
pointed, with  a  wonderful  deal  of  show  and  cere- 
mooy.  A  box  was  prepared  near  the  throne  for  the 
9oeeD,  who  attended  in  a  private  cfaaraoter.  On  the 
one  side  of  the  hall  beadies  were  erected  for  the 
Coramoaa  of  Great.  Britain,  and  accommodatioDS 
were  provided  for  noble  ladies  and  gentlewomen. 
There  was  a  kind  of  platform  raised  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  impeachment,  and  another  for  the  doctor 
and  his  counsel.  Tbere  were  galleries  erected  at  the 
9od  of  the  ball  for  the  people,  who  docked  thither  in 
such  vast  numbers  as  to  excite  a  dread  that  the  whole 
erection  would  cometo[^liog  down  upon  the  beads 
nf  those  beneath.  "  The  noble  buliu  who  attended 
the  trial  were  very  much  afraid  lest  somewhat  in 
their  dress  or  behavior  they  should  give  occasion 
to  the  'Tader'ar  •  Observator*  to  turn  them  into  rid- 
icule in  their  papers ;  they  came  thither  to  see  and 
be  seen,  or  else  out  of  a  groundless  opinion  that  the 


church  of  Eogland  would  be  mined  by  die  puoisb- 
ment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  this  one  priest'" 
When  their  lordships  were  seated,  the  Lord 
Cbancelkir  (Cowper)  asked  whether  it  was  their 
pleasure  that  Dr.  Sacheverelt  should  be  called  to 
appear  before  them  1  Their  lordships,  going 
through  the  form,  answered  aloud  ta  Uie  affinni- 
tive ;  and  then  Sacbeverell  cams  to  the  bar  with 
great  boldness  and  confidence,  being  attended  by 
Dr.  Smalridge  and  Dr.  Atterbury,  who  stood  by 
his  side  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  his  trial. 
The  frog  ia  the  Mile  was  nothing  to  the  doctor ! 
He  was  so  swellad  and  inflated,  ao  lifted  up  with  the 
senae  of  his  receotly-Boquired  impcHtanoe,  that  men 
who  knew  him  well  oonld  hardly  reeoguine  in  him 
their  old  acqnatntaiHse,  the  miniflterof  a  poor  church 
io  the  Borough.  'Besides  Smalridge  and  Atterbuiy 
(both  learned  ecclesiastics),  Saeheverell  bad  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  at  the  bead 
of  whom  were  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Coo- 
Btantine  Phipps.  The  managers  for  the  Commons 
were  the  Lord  William  Paulet  and  Lord  Conings- 
by.  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  Sir  Joseph  JekyI,  Sir  John 
Hollis,  Sir  John  Uollaad,  Sir  James  jMontagoe, 
and  Sir  Peter  King ;  Mr.  Heory  Boyle,  Mr.  Rob> 
ert  Eyre,  Mr.  James  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole;  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Mr.  John  D(^n,  and  Mr.  William  ThoOMon ;  Sir 
David  Dabymple,  wbn  was  uppmnted  to  be  one  of 
then,  was  by  soma  atekueaa  or  indisposition  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  trial.  Proclamation  be- 
ing made  for  ailonce,  the  dootor  was  askad  if  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  trial  before  their  loidshipa  1  He 
replied  that  he  vras,  and  should  ever  be  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  artides  of  impeach- 
ment were  then  read,  reciting — 1.  That  Br.  Sacbev- 
erell, in  his  sermon,  had  publicly  reflected  upon  tbe 
late  Revolution,  and  suggested  that  the  means  used 
to  bring  it  about  were  odious  aod  unjustifiable.  3. 
That  he  had  opposed  and  defamed  the  toleration 
granted  to  Dissenters,  and  had  cast  scurrilous  re- 
flections upon  those  who  favored  aod  defended  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  3.  That  he  had  seditiously 
suggested  that  tbe  church  of  England  was  in  great 
peril  under  her  majesQrV  administration.  4.  That 
he  had  suggMtad  to  the  people  that  Uio  eonatitotioD, 
as  weD  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  was  in  danger  de- 
struction, and  had  reiwoacbfally  called  those  whom 
her  majesty  had  promoted  to  hi^  atationa  ip  church 
and  state  spurious  and  false  brethren ;  tfajit  he  had 
plainly  called  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  tbe  kingdom 
FolpoM,  and  had  also  given  opprobrious  names  to 
the  rest  of  tbe  ministers;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sacred  function,  had  wickedly  wrested  and  perverted 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures. 

Several  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons  spoke 
long  aod  eloquently  in  support  of  these  charges;  but 
j  the  speech  of  tbe  rising  Ilobert  Walpole  was  much 
I  admired  by  tho  Whigs:  "I  hope"  said  Walpole, 
I  "Umt  your  lordships'  juat  judgment  will  convince 
'  the  world  that  every  seditious,  discontented,  hot- 
'  headed,  nngifted,  nnedifying  preacher  (the  doctor 
'  will  pardon  me  for  borrowing  one  string  of  epithets 

1  ^  CaBBiiifhu. 
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from  bim.  aad  for  once  asiog  a  little  of  his  owd  lan- 
gDsge),  who  bu  DO  hope  of  diaUn^ubiog  himself 
io  tha  world  bat  by  a  matchleaa  iodiBcretion,  may 
not  adTaoce  with  impuDity  doctrtoeB  destructive  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  her  majasly'B  goveroiDVit, 
aod  of  the  Protestant  auccession;  or  prepare  the 
raijida  of  the  people  for  an  aheration,  by  giriog 
them  ill  impressiooa  of  the  present  estnblishnieat 
and  ita  adnuDistr^ioD.     .  This  doctriae  of  unlim- 
tead,  va^oiiditioDal  paMive  obedieoce,  was  first  in- 
veatod  to  support  arbitrary  and  .despotic  power,  and 
was  oerer  promoted  or  couDteaaaced  1^  aoy  goT- 
eniiiMiit  tbit  had  not  detigoa,  ■ome  time  or  other,  of 
iMkiag  an  of  it.   What,  then,  can  be  the  design  of 
praaeluDg  this  doGtrioe.pow,  onukfld,  noaonglic  for* 
in  her  majesty's  reign,  when  the  law  is  the  only 
roliog  measure  both  of  the  power  of  the  crowo  aod 
of  the  obedieoce  of  the  people  ?"  '    After  his  coun- 
sel had  pleaded,  Sachererell  oflTered  «  defense  of  his 
owiL,  but  which  was  suspected  not  to  be  of  his  own 
compoaitioa.    He  had  probably  been  assisted  in  it 
by  the  learning  and  literary  habits  of  Smalridge  and 
Atterbniy,  who  both,  aod  especially  the  latter,  must 
have  despised  the  low-mioded,  ignomut  blockhead 
they  were  helplog  to  convert  into  a  cliHmpioa  of  the 
charcfa  aod  of  Toryism.  In  the  first  place,  the  doctor 
dwelt  at  some  length  upoa  the  dignity  of  the  holy 
order  to  which  h^  twlooged,  and  which  waa  equally 
eoDcecoed  with  himself  io  thb  cause.   Then  he  ex- 
cnaed  hia  cowlapt  with  subtile  argumenta,  expreaied 
io  lopcal  fbrnw;  and  he  finiabed  by  calling  God  and 
hia  holy  ange^  to  witness  that  he  had  nerer  been 
guilty  of  tbe  wicked,  seditiooiT  or  malicioui  ioten- 
riooa  imputed  to  him  in  the  Commons*  impeach- 
ment.   The  Coaoteu  of  Sunderland,  one  of  Marl- 
borough's daughters,  and  a  lady  as  generally  ad- 
mired for  her  piety  and  virtue  as  for  her  exceeding 
beaoty.  was  00  much  aifected  at  this  appeal  to  God 
to  witoeaa  what  she  was  convinced  was  a  falsehood, 
that  abecopld  not  refrain  from  sheddiug  tenra.  But 
the  majority  of  tbe  •>  noble  ladies"  present  felt  the 
appeal  io  a  very  different  way:  they  believed  it  to 
be  the  bold  voice  of  inooceoce  and  truth  ;  and  some 
of  thtm  fancied,  that  they  almost  saw  minietering 
aogeb  hovering  around  l^e  wig  of  the  -impenched 
priefC    Tbe  Duchesfl  of  Ilamiltoo,  in  particular, 
'•wbo  always  favored  the  prevailing  cause,"  ex- 
hsBSted  her  atreogtb  aott  spirits  in  proclaiming  the 
doctor'*  innocence :  and  odiers  likened  him  to  St 
Paul,  who  had  aaid— I  could  wish  myself  accnrsed 
or  cot  off  for  my  brethren."  When  Sacheverell  left 
the  ban  oo  tbe  first  day  of  his  trial,  to  return  to  his 
comfortable  and  well-stocked  krdging  in  the  Tem- 
|rie,  tbe  couotleM  mob  thiit  had  stood  shouting  dur- 
log  the  proceedings  in  Palace  Yard  followed  him 
with  tremeodouB  huzzas  up  Whitehall  sad  all  along 
tbe  Stmnd.  ,  Hie  more  immediate  body-guard  was 
a  compeoy  of  London  butchers,  who  are  said  to 
have  beea  faired  for  the  occasion.    Hia  chairmen — 
tm  tbe  doctor  used  a  chair — walked  erect  and  elate 
u  if  they  wern  carrying  a  queen,  or  something 
higher.    The  streets  were  thronged ;  and  people 
of  twCh  sexes,    better  born  than  bred,"  saluted  him 

1  Com  Fapan,  Bril.  Miw^^tato  Triali. 


with  great  ceremony  and  profonnd  respect  from  tha 
balconies  and  windows;  while  some  of  them  even 
threw  down  presents  for  him.  The  doctor  offi- 
ciously returned  these  compliments  from  his  chair, 
nodding  and  bowing  like  a  Chinese  idol.  He  ex- 
pressed a  fiovereign  contempt  for  his  adversaries, 
and  behaved  as  if  he  were  the  doctor  of  doctors. 
>'  Tbis  huzzaing."  says  Defoe.  >'  made  the  doctor  so 
popular,  that  the  ladies  began  to  bilk  of  fulling  in 
love  with  him;  but  thla  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
high-church  affair :  an  essay  was  to  be  made  on  the 
mob,  and  the  hazsaing  by  tbe  rabble  was  to  be  art- 
fully improved.*  Oo  the  very  next  day,  the  28th 
of  February,  the  ancond  day  of  the  trial,  thoae  who 
bad  attended  the  doctor  to  Weatminater  Hall  in  the 
morning  aaaambled  abont  dark  in  the  evening,  to- 
gether witb  a  gang  of  sweeps,  link-boys,  and  people 
of  simitar  conditioo,  aod  forthwith  began  to  plunder 
Rod  burn  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Dissenters. 
The  Tory  writers  represent  that,  as  at  tbe  Revolu- 
tion, when  they  thought  their  religion  to  be  in  dan- 
ger from  the  papists,  tbe  Loodoners  pulled  down 
Catholic  chapels  and  broke  into  the  bouses  of  sev- 
eml  that  were  marked  as  zealots  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  so  now,  when  they  regarded  tbe  church  of 
England  to  be  in  as  imminent  danger  from  the  Dis- 
senters, they,  in  the  like  manner,  and  of  their  own 
impulse,  expressed  their  reflentmeot  against  tlie 
Dissenters,  which  was  a  thing  so  natural  as  to  ex- 
cite neither  astoDishment  nor  any  aariona  blame. 
But  in  fepjy  to  this  miserable  tu  guoque,  the  writers 
oo  the  other  side  maintain  that  it  waa  not  a  spon- 
taneous movement— thqt  th.e  fellows  who  began  tbe 
riot  acted  according  to  instmctions.  [We  should 
faint,  however,  that  some  men  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  of  tbe  Whiga  looked  upon  the  riots  at  tbe 
Revolution  and  the  present  disturttaoces  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  that,  while  they  held  it  to  be 
an  atrocious  crime  to  make  a  bonfire  of  Dissenters' 
chapels,  they  could,  look  upon  the  burning  of  the 
Catholic  chapels  in  1688  as  a  very  venial  offense. 
So  slow  have  been  the  steps  of  religious  toleration.] 
The  first  attack  waa  made  upon  Mr.  Burgess,  min- 
ister of  R  dissenting  congregation,  in  a  court  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  They  broke  into  his  meet- 
ing-house, now  called  Gate-street  Chapel,  carried 
off  cushions  and  bibles,  pulled  down  the  pulpit  and 
the  pews,  collected  the  benches,  the' curtains,  the 
sconeea,  and  every  thing  that  was  combustible,  car- 
ried them  all  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  there 
made  a  bright  bonfire,  shonting,  ns  it  burned,  "  High 
Church  and  Sacheverell !  Sacheverell  and  High 
Church."  A  simibir  destrubtion,  with  tbe  same 
sort  of  bonfire,  took  place  at  the  meeting-houses  of 
Mr.  Earl,  io  Long-acre,  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  New- 
street,  Shoe-hoe,  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Lenther-lane, 
of  Mr.  Wright,  in  Black-friars,  and  of  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, in  Clerkenwell.  When  the  mob  came  to 
Clerkeowell  they  destroyed  the  chapel  belonging  to 
St.  John's  parish — a  chapel  of  the  establishment, 
but  which,  in  their  ignorance,  they  mistook  for  r 
meeting-house,  as  It  had  no  steeple.  In  outward 
and  viiible  matters,  they  could  only  distinguish  be- 
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tween  a  fltae|rie  and  do  steeple ;  and,  if  the  coaAiet- 
iug  creeds  bad  been  submitted  to  their  exaiuiDatioo, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  have  known 
the  one  from  the  other.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
square,  close  to  St.  John's  Chapel,  ClerkeDwell,  lived 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  certainly  among  the  pre- 
lates that  Sacheverell  had  denoaoced,  and  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  bis  other  merits,  was  al- 
ways the  Bctive-'advocata  of  toleration.  The  mob 
made  a  rush  upon  hia  residence,  and  would  have 
treated  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  meeting-booae;  but  the 
respectable  people  in  the  neighborhood  bad  the  spirit 
to  resist  them ;  and,  npoit  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
qoeen's  guards,  the  rabbis  desisted.  By  tbia  time 
the  court  was  io  a  coosteroationt  aod  presently  in- 
formation was  received  from  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  that  the  rioters  were  moving  in 
that  Erection.  The  queen  and  all  about  ber  were 
seized  with  a  paleness  and  trembling;  but  the  Earl 
of  Sunderlnnd  eeut  for  CaptHin  Horsey,  and  com- 
manded him  to  march  im mediately  with  a  detach- 
ineot  of  the  guards  into  the  city.  Horsey  asked 
whether  he  was  to  preach  or  to  fighL  Sunderland 
replied  thnt  he  must  use  his  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, and  forbear  to  rosort  to  violent  means,  except 
ID  case  of  absolute  necessity.  But  the  skirmishers 
for  the  high  eharcb  bad  not  the  least  inclination  to 
coma  to  blows*,  and  when  George  Parcfaas,  odo 
of  their  riDgleaders,  who  bad  formerly  beeD  a  life- 
guardsmaD,  tried  to  make  a  stand  with  a  few  of 
the  most  resolaie  of  them,  crying  out,  "High 
Cfanrch  and  Dr.  Sacheverell !"  he  aoon  foood  that 
he  was  lefk  to  cry  alone,  end  that  even  hii  atanehest 
adherents  were  running  away  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them;  and,  thus  circamstaaced,  the 
hero  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  likewise. 
There  was  a  slight  show  of  oppoaitioo  near  Fleet 
Ditch ;  but,  af^er  receiving  a  few  sabre-cuts,  and 
losing  gome  of  their  nurabur  as  prisoners,  the  rabble 
rout  there  fled  likewise,  leaving  the  guards  io  peace- 
able possession  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  they 
patrollad  iQ  oigbt.  Yet  eveD  ia  these  disgraceful 
•ceoes  then  were  eDconrnging  aymptoma  of  the  na- 
tiwial  and  deep-rooted  averaion  to  blood — that  most 
glorions  attribute  of  the  £ngliah  people.  Not  a  life 
was  sacrificed,  either  by  the  mad  mob  or  by  the 
provoked  soldiery  t  the  auuumam.  of  ike  mischief 
to  the  person  lay  in  a  few  broken  beads  and  a  few 
flesh  wounds.  Bishop  Burnet  says  that  the  rioters 
were  directed  by  some  of  better  fashion,  who  fol- 
lowed the  mob  in  hackney-coaches,  and  were 
seen  sending  messages  to  them.  Cunningham  says 
it  was  whispered  that  the  tumultB  were  excited, 
and  the  rioters  directed  by  many  gentlemen  in  dis- 
guise, who  threw  money  out  of  their  coaches.. 

But  of  this,"  he  adds,  there  never  appeared  any 
legal  proof :  however,  among  others,  tiiere  were 
some  of  her  majesty's  guards  and  witemeD  taken 
in  the  very  aet  of  riotiog,  so  that  the  court  itself 
was  not  free  from  suspicion :  but  the  queen,  io  or- 
der to  preveDt  alt  the  reflectioaa  on  her  own  con- 
duct, isniod  erden  to  repair  the  damage,  and  prom- 
ised that  her  servants  should  be  brought  to  a  fair 
trial."    Yet  "  the  trumpeters"  were  «o  far  from 


eoudemDing  the  riot  or  cleariDg  themaelvea  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  cooceroed  in  it,  that  on  the 
morrow  they  reported,  with  radiant  coontenaDces, 
that  the  like  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  hod 
already  been  made,  or  soon  would  be  made,  io  every 
country  towo  of  England.'  If  the  mob  believed  that 
Anne  disapproved  of  their  violence,  they  continned, 
nevertheless,  to  believe  that  her  heart  was  with  the 
doctor.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  trial,  as  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Westminster  Hall,  they  pthered  round 
her  chair,  sbonting  "God  bless  your  majes^  and 
the  church !  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sa- 
cheverell.'* And  at  Uie  same  time  they  made  eevenl 
members  of  parliament,  who  were  passing  in  m  coach, 
take  offthwr  bats  and  shout,  **  Sacbeverell  forever!" 

Throughout  the  whole  (tf  this  famous  trial,  which 
tntorested  and  agitated  all  imnka  and  conditions  of 
people,  and  which  was  ooutinued  upward  of  three 
weeks,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  declared  plainly 
that  he  considered  it  merely  as  a  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  parties.  The  Enrl  of  Nottingham 
Insisted  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
lords  ought  to  determine  and  give  judgment,  like 
the  ordinary  judges,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  rules  of  court.  Several  of  the  lords 
opposed  this,  urging  thnt  they  bad  a  legislative  as 
well  as  a  judicial  authority— cotfld  make  new  laws 
as  well  as  adininiater  old  ones — and  were  at  liberty 
to  proceed  whichever  way  they  oboee,  without 
being  limited  by  any  of  the  forms  of  an  ordinary 
court.  Somers  and  Cowper  botii  spoke  upon  this 
important  point :  they  confessed  that  nothing  ooght 
to  be  more  carefully  maintained  in  any  country 
than  the  law  of  the  land  ;  which  if  oooe  injured  or 
taken  away,  do  man  could  have  any  certain  rule  to 
know  what  was  bis  own,  and  -what  aoo&er  man's, 
who  WBs  innocent,  and  who  guilty  :  aod,  therefore, 
there  were  judges  appointed  to  ioterpret  -the  hiws 
and  bouod  to  proceed  according  to  their  very  letter. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  all  coBtingeooies  and 
new  circumstances,  or  new  combinations  of  eir 
cum^noes,  could  not  possibly  be  conceived  in  ex* 
press  words,  it  was  equally neceaba^'to  have  other 
judges  competent  to  determine  auording  to  the 
:  eqni^  of  the  cue,  and  not  aeoordiog  to  the  airiei 
letter  of  the  biw ;  that,  therefore,  the  law  of  the 
bind  waa  not  the  rule  in  all  causes,  but  that  there 
must  be  oa  some  occasions  a  power  pararoonnt  to 
the  written  hiw.  And  to  whom  could  this  povrer 
be  80  fitly  intrusted  as  to  those  who  made  the  laws, 
and  had  made  whatever  was  law  io  Eogtaod? 
Nottingham  theo  proposed  tliat  a  question  in  ref- 

1  "  Tbejr  who  had  TCbfmantlj  wgved.  In  parliMMirt,  afwiMt  miM- 
mno*  DOW  prsciic«d  retiituM  afunrt  go**nuieM  with  opan  amw :  and 
tbB7  who  Uioafbt  TeHManoB  might  in  mna  rue*  be  warranted.  M«ti> 
ed  iww  ftMlMd  ntbar  to  tulhr  Uw  lut  •menilj  than  tn  rtpal  fona 
bf  forca ;  and  etna  lha  queen  wa«  thogght,  by  mmj,  nat  to  ba  itrj 
MOWtileBt  witb  beraeir." — Cwutimgkam.  Thii  author  coDltnaea.  talk- 
er angmllantly^  "  However,  that  a  woman  ahoold  be  incnnkittint  U  B"( 
ta  be  wondered  at,  aince  the  willt  of  wommt  are  noihioK  but  bamor  or 
faocj ;  which,  when  It  ia  rendered  peeviih  hj  old  ia  npi  to  tam  m 
nvcnp,  aapaclallr  ff  ft  ba  itTflnted'bjr  any  alFnmi  oflcrMl  to  tbeir  as*, 
their  bed,  or  their  beiatr ;  of  thi*  Ibe  French  were  Mif  aware  wbea 
the;  eicladeil  thtin  from  all  admin ietraiion  oT  pmniinent;  whirh,  if 
tber  bad  Mt  dona,  aH  Fiuee  b*d,  before  tbia  iibm,  ondar  iba  oaM 
piiMi  doMititaw,  AdbB  inie  the  knndi  of  tha  dergjr.*' 
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ereoce  to  the  particolar  potot  in  dispute  should  be 
pot  to  the  judges  ;>  bat  this  waa  reaiated  •*  Uat  the 
ptlga  tinldt  by  degrees,  come  to  determine  etmeem- 
vtg  the  ngftli  md  fiicileget  of  parliament"  At 
Iw,  bowerar.  it  wu  agreed  that  the  queatioD  lAiouId 
bs  put  to  the  jndgea,  bat  for  their  optnion  only, 
not  for  their  determination  or  aeuteDce.  The 
judges  declared  in  fovor  of  the  jurisdiction  end  uses 
af  their  own  cooru,  which,  eren  at  that  time,  was 
ibooght  perfectly  natural,  and  was  foreseen ;  but 
the  lords,  nevertheless,  proceeded  in  their  own  way, 
without  admittiDg  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  be 
toj  impediment  to  their  proceedings.  The  Duke 
of  Leeds,  now  sereoty  years  of  age,  delivered  a 
speech  that  might  almOBt  make  us  pardon  all  his 
former  misdoings,  tergiversatioDS,  and  menDnesses. 
"What  do  I  bear!"  said  he,  "King  William  set 
dowo  in  sermons  as  an  usurper!  The  Reyotatioo 
irebeliioa.  indeed,  if  that  enterprise  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  our  wishes,  both  these  assertions  had  been 
true ;  and  the  judges  would  have  pronounced  all  of 
B*  who  then  stood  np  io  defense  of  onr  country, 
anr  rdigioD,  lUid  oar  laws,  rebels ;  bat,  since  the 
Piiaes  of  Orange's  eaase  has  been  avowed  both  by 
(iod  sad  man — aiiMe  he  has  been  acknowledged  in 
oar  public  records  -as  the  deliverer,  gunrdian,  and 
preserver  (tf  our  natiuo,  and  his  enterprise  to  be 
DMMt  gloriooe^  and  the  establishment  of  oor  present 
goreniinent — I  wonder  how  there  can  be  any  de- 
bale  among  yoor  lordahtpe  about  this  matter.  I 
m  BOW,  in  my  old  age,  to  defeud  that  cause  in  par- 
litmeDt,  io  which,  oo  mature  deliberation,  I  en- 
S*f,ed  and  took  no  active  part;  and,  if  need  should 
reqaire,  I  prooitae,  in  support  of  the  same  cause,  to 
■leet  yoa  in-  the  fietd*  My  lords,  suffer  not  auch 
■Btten  as  these  to  be  made  subjects  of  debate,  nor 
■ayftestioa  to  be  started  iu  parliameot  about  what 
waf  dose  It  the  thne  of  the  Revolution."  There 
were  others  who  spoke  to  the  same  eifect,  and  who 
jeliWheB  the  ijuestioa  came  to  be  put,  voted  for 
the  acqnitlBl  of  Saeheverell,  and  this  they  are  said 
to  Imve  dona  either  out  of  resentment  or  out  of  dis- 
tppnafeneot  of  tfaetr  espectntioiis  of  places  and  em- 
pbftMDts.  At  last  ft-qnestioB  was  separately  put 
la  each  lord  whether  Saeheverell  waa  guilty  or  not 
guil^;  and  fae  was  found  gatlty  of  the  high  crimes 
■•d  misdemeanors*  laid  io  the  indictment  by  a  ma- 
Juriy  of  sixty-eight  to  fifty-two.  Three  days  after 
tbh,  oa  the  23d-of  March,  the  doctor  brought 
b^the  bar  on  his  knees,  and  the  lord  chancellor  pro- 
louDced  this  judgment: — '■*  Vou,  Henry  Sachever- 
H),  doctor  in  divinity,  shall  be.  and  yoo  are  hereby, 
eojoined  not  to  preach  during  the  term  of  three 
fears  next  eoaaing  ;  and  your  two  printed  sermooa 
•lull  be  bctroed  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  nt  one 
bf  die  cfock  io  tho  afternoon,  by  the  common  hang- 
nti.  ia  the  pFeneoee  of  the-4onl  mayvr  aod  sheriffs 
of  London."  '  This  mild' sentence  waa  looked  upon 

'  7^  qocMiMi  put  to  the  }aAgt»  wa*,  ■■  Whether,  by  th*  b«  of 
iBflui  Hd  cooMaat  practice  in  M  phmciUUhw,  bjr  iodiciiueiii  ur  in- 
tiBUMn,  far  cri— «  aad  miadaiimMin,  lyr  wrltinf  or  apeBkinf ,  th« 
PUDcahr  word*  MppaMd  to  b«  criniiwl  oaihl  ta  ba  atpnaalr  apKi- 
yt  le  loeh  iadictiaent  ur  iHToriDaituii ami,  tba  a|iiBi"ii  of  the  jmli^ 
dioiMMln],  lhaj  Bt>au<a>o>i*ly  darlurn^,  *'  that  lha  partici^Ur  wunJi 
■i|^«td  In  he  criminal  iiti|hi  to  ba  apectficd  iu  aorh  indictmeiit  itt  ia* 


by  the  doctor's  friends  and  ndmirers  rather  as  an 
acquittal  than  as  a  condemnation,  and  as  an  taduls- 
table  proof  of  the  weakness  of  bia  enemies  and  the 
growing  impotence  of  the  Whig  party.  On  that 
night,  and  for  several  nights  following,  there  were 
illuminationa  in  London  and  Westminster,  with 
iMofires  in  the  streets — made,  however,  of  less  vnl- 
nable  materials  than  Diasentera'  pulpits  and  pews; 
there  waa  a  deluge  of  ale  and  heer;  and  every  one 
thnt  passed  by  waa  compelled  by  the  mob  to  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  glorioua  Sncbeverell.  A  few 
nbatioate  heada  were  broken ;  but  generally  these 
champions  of  the  high-church  party  were  peaceful 
and  merry  in  their  cups.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  was 
a  greater  doctor  than  ever :  he  returned  from 
Westminster  Hall  in  a  grand  ecclesiastical  triumph ; 
bis  chair  was  carried  oo  high,  and  he  was  huzzaed 
by  the  mob,  like  a  victorious  prize-fighter,  or  like  a 
candidate  for  parliament  coming  successfutly  out  of 
a  contested  and  hard-drinking  election.'  For  sev- 
eral days  he  employed  himself  in  going  from  house 
to  house  to  thank-  those  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  voted  for  him,  or  befrieoded  him  In  other  ways : 
he  congratnlated  them  on  their  common  delivery 
and  present  safety — for,  since  the  Whigs  and  Dis- 
senters had  been  able  to  do  so  little  against  lum,  it . 
was  clesr  as  dnylight  that  they  could  not  prevail 
against  the  mansion  built  oo  a  rock,  and  therefore 
the  church  whs  safe.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
followed  by  a  prodigious  train,  mucli  more  remark- 
able for  their  enthusiasm  than  for  decency:  they 
were  butchers'  boys,  tink-boys,  and  the  like,  who 
made  the  welkin  ring.  When  the  doctor  came, 
thus  attended,  tt  return  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  that  nobleman  commanded  a  servant  to  check 
him,  and  refused  to  receive  either  him  or  his  thanks. 
"Tell  him,"  said  the  duke,  "what  I  did  in  parlia* 
ment  was  not  at  all  done  for  his  sake."  Many  a 
lord  might  have  said  as  much ;  but  tt  waa  consider- 
ed that  the  bold-fronted  man  might  yet  be  useful ; 
and,  therefore,  the  high-church  party  and  the  Tories 
in  general  continued  for  some  time  to  pet  and  ap- 
plaud him.  The  University  of  Oxford  gave  way  to 
paroxysms  of  sympathy  and  gratitude.  But  it 
ahonid  be  mentioned  thnt  that  alma  mater  under 
went  a  similar  castigatbn  at  the  hands  of  parlia- 

>  Tha  doclor,  aa  he  waa,  hai  baen  abljr  painted  by  the  Dachau  of 
HirlboriaKb :  **  It  tnuit  tie  owned  that  a  periou  more  fitted  for  a  too) 
oiiulil  not  haire  been  pirked  ont  of  the  whole  naiiuD ;  for  he  had  not 
learning  enough  to  write  or  ipeak  true  Eii|[liah  (aa  all  hii  own  compo- 
■itioua  witneat},  hat  a  heap  of  bocnbaat,  ill-OHiuecled  wurda  at  e»m- 
tnand,  which  do  eiccllentlj  well  with  auch  ai  he  waa  Io  muve.  Ill 
had  ao  littlr  Mnaa  ai  even  lu  deaign  and  allect  that  popularity  wkwb 
now  beeane  bia  portiug,  and  which  a  wiae  and  food  man  kiiowa  not 
huw  to  bear  witfa.  He  bad  a  hajightj,  inaolaat  air,  which  bia  friaudr 
found  occaiiuo  oTtan  to  ccaaplnin  of ;  but  it  nade  hia  preetnce  mnra 
graceful  in  public.  Hia  jieraim  wai  framed  well  for  the  purpow,  and 
he  dreaaed  well.  A  good  aaaurance,  rieaa  glavea,  white  haadkerehiol 
welt  niDaged,  with  other  an  itabte  •ccanpliabmenta,  novad  tba  liearta 
of  many  at  hia  appMiuM ;  and  the  aotemnity  of*  uM  added  Dincli  |a 
a  pity  and  concern  which  bad  nolbiag  im  reaioo  orjnatiea  loaanuit 
them.    The  weaker  pait  of  tha  ladiea  were  more  like  mad  or  bewitched 

than  like  peraoo*  in  their  aeoiea  Sevenl  eminent  clergyaien, «  bu 

^apiaad  tbe  man  in  tbeir  bearta,  were  engaged  to  atmnd,  psblicly,  bj 
biin  in  Uta  faea  of  tha  world,  aa  if  ib«  poor  church  uf  KngUnd  waa  now 
tried  in  him.  A  apaecb,  enquiaitely  coatrived  to  move  pity,  waa  pal 
into  hi*  mooth— full  of  an  impiuua  piety,  denying  tha  grealrit  part  ol 
the  charge  (which  Ihr  man  had  been  koiiwn  to  Iwait  of  beFure),  with 
aolema  apprala  to  God,  and  auch  applicaliona  of  Scriptara  aa  woitld 
nalw  wy  Hnum  paum  tmnibla." 
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VliuL  mvGi  III  tioiiMii  OH  nu  occasioii  op  B*cnTBMiii*i  Tbul 

Tlw  UdcWi  Poftnit  wu  aGGoapratad  Itr  dlttnnt  Rmcna,  lo  inlt  Ae  optalou  of  puichMKn.  In  ooa  tmm  the  Bmne  waaU  be  ■  Hiter. 
emblemaUc  of  ibe  Church  of  EB|laitd :  and  in  the  oiber  *  bead  of  the  Fopo,  ■•  the  repmmiatlTe  of  the  Roomii  Cathnlle  Chnrch. 
The  lucriptkmi^  which  am  Eonllsiioni,  would  dtea,  la   ihor  cue,  i»ad— "  H.  8aeh^  D.D.  h  fim  la  ibM." 


rnoDt;  for  the  fiimoiM  Oxford  decree  vm  ordered 
to  be  bnroed  at  the  same  time  imd  place  with  the 
doctor*!  aermoQS,  and  tbn  whole  dniTersitf  was  held 
op  by  the  Whigs  as  a  nuraing-phi6e  of  slaTery.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  had  had  the  power,  neither 
the  universitj  nor  the  doctor  would  have  been  let 
off  so  eas J  :  they  complnined  bitterly  of  the  slight 
puaiehmeDt  which  bad  been  awarded  SRcheFerell 
nfler  so  much  pnmde  nod  combustion,  and  so  macb 
bullying  on  the  part  of  the  prenchers  and  the  popu- 
lace: they  ropresfiDted  that  the  doctor,  though 
condemned  by  parliament  and  by  the  bench  of 
Ushopa,  would  be  rather  benefited  than  otherwise 
by  beioK  relieved  from  the  discharge  of  his  clerical 
duty,  since  he  would  receive  his  pay  without  work, 
and  BO  be  enabled  to  travel  the  country  at  hia  ease. 
On  the  other  side,  to  keep  his  spirit  up,  presents 
were  showered  upon  him ;  Lord  Weymouth  gave 
,£50,  and  some  more,  some  lest,  according  to  their 
means  and  iDcIioations.  And  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
presently  making  a  progress  through  the  kingdom, 
was  looked  upon  "  as  another  Hercules  of  the 
church  militant."  Wherever  he  went  his  emis- 
saries were  sent  before  him,  with  his  portrait,  or 
engraved  effigies,  properly  "done  in  brass;"  pomp- 
ous entertainments  were  made  fur  him,  and  a  mix- 
ed multitude  of  clergymen  and  sextons,  country 
singers  and  Rddlers,  a  mob  of  nil  conditions,  male 
and  female,  crowded  together  to  meet  and  welcome 
him.  When  the  reader  understands  that  this  prog- 
ress was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig 
parliament,  which  had  prosecuted  him,  and  during 
the  turbulence  of  a  new  election,  he  will  conceive 
the  motives  of  the  journey  and  the  snccesses  and 
excesses  with  which  it  was  attended.  The  doctor, 
in  fact,  represented  not  merely  the  high-church, 
but  the  whole  Tory  party ;  nod  wherever  be  ap- 
peared the  Whig  candidates  and  caovaasers  were 
put  to  the  rout.  In  many  of  the  country  towns  he 
-found  open  houses,  entertainments,  and  feasts  pro- 
vided for  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  foremost  man 
in  the  land,  and  the  person  most  entitled  to  rever- 
ence and  gratitude.  In  one  respect  the  fellow  bad 
n  strong  bead,  and  his  faculty  of  bearing  an  immod- 
enito  quantity  of  wine  was  of  vast  service  to  him- 
self uid  to  his  party ;  for  men  still  considered  it  es- 


sential in  a  Tory  and  high-churchman  to  drink  a 
great  deal  more  than  other  people.  One  bottle 
was  deemed  puritanical,  two  looked  lokewarro,  but 
three  bottles  and  a  magnum  were  pure  orthodoxy! 
But  BQcb  drinking  and  feasting  as  now  prevailed 
had  not  been  seen  for  many  a  day — perhaps  not 
since  the  Restoration,  in  1660.  when  the  same  party 
drank  upon  their  knees  healths  fathoms  deep  to  the 
worthless  Charles  II.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  uni- 
versal swilling;  for,  in  spite  of  prohibitory  acts  of 
parliament,  that  grossest  kind  of  bribery — the  cor- 
rupting of  the  poorer  electors  with  drink — was 
practiced  to  an  unprecedented  excess:  every  pub- 
lic house  was  thrown  open,  and  every  house  was 
filled  with  riot  and  drunkenness.  The  Universi^ 
of  Oxford  held  n  high  feitst  to  welcome  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  arrogance 
and  insolence,  and  unspeakable  ignorance,  disgusted 
most  of  the  learned  doctors  there.  The  stately 
mansiona  of  the  Tory  nobility  were  thrown  open  at 
hia  approach ;  aad  in  several  towns  he  was  received 
by  the  mayors  and  magistrntes  in  their  formalities. 
He  was  generally  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
mounted  escort;  and,  but  for  his  bands  and  his  cas- 
sock, he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  trooper- 
The  avenues  to  these  towns  were  lined  with  spec- 
tators, the  hedges  and  trees  were  hung  with  gnr- 
iands  of  flowers,  flags  were  displayed  on  the  churcb 
steeples,  and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Sa- 
cbeveroll  and  the  church!"'  But  there  whs  some 
towns  that  would  never  join  in  this  carnival;  aud, 
after  a  few  weeks,  when  sobriety  began  to  return, 
the  doctor's  picture,  instead  of  being  received  as 
ready  money,  was  frequently  torn  in  pieces  or  con- 

>  **E*et7bodrkMnrttb«tbewiaaft«mnt  MDt  abnat  MvaralcMn 
tiM,  wban,  with  hii  anil  ftm,  1m  netind.  u  hia  doe.  Ih*  hun^c* 
and  ■donitioD  of  maltilnde*  j  M*«r  thinking  that  rvtpect  •ouogh 
paid  to  hi*  gntt  merit,  aiiug  mnat  of  hia  frienda  insnlentlr,  aad  m* 
iff  mob*  afBiDM  bis  «n*iniBi,  and  ^vinf  aiD|de  proof  of  how  gnM 
raaaiiiMM  tba  bnik  cf  naakiad  ii  c^abh ;  palliar  on  the  air  «(  a  Hiat 
npon  a  le«d,  dranken,  |Huapered  »aa ;  diapenini  Ui  bleaainni  la  aD 
hia  wunhipsra,  and  bta  biiara  to  aome ;  tahins  their  fond  anoejat  fart 
aa  it  coold  be  brought  in,  drinking  their  beat  wieea,  eatiog  erf  their  bcM 
proviiioaa  without  maerre,  and  witboat  temprrauca.  And,  what  com 
pleted  the  faice.  complaining,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  laiurj  and 
trinmpb,  ai  the  dd  hi  nmik  did  over  a  hot  nnieen  paitr.  ia  hie  bar* 
banma  Latin, '  fTni,  ftMNfa  paHmw  fn  kcIsjm  ;'  ■  Oh.  whu  dreadfal 
thingadowe  nndeigo  fiir  the  aake  of  the  cbareb  ''"-DmcAcm^  Jferi- 
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rerted  to  the  vilMt  OMt,  and  io  many  pkces  he  was 
ndeiy  treated  and  rafused  admittance.  Whso  he 
waa  gmog  toward  Ely  the  people  there  were  lo 
provoked,  that  they  threateoed  to  do  him  a  mia- 
chief ;  and  in  other  towos  he  was  saluted  with 
MODea  as  well  as  cureea.  Being  fftr  from  any 
imbitwn  oi  the  honor  of  inartyrdom,  the  doctor 
made  the  beat  of  his  way  back  to  London.  There 
he  was  very  earnest  for  permission  to  make  an  ba- 
TMigue  to  the  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but 
the  directors  gave  ordera  to  turn  him  out  of  their 
doors.  Sacheverell,  however,  had  done  his  work, 
tad  bad.  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  helped 
the  Tories  back  to  their  places.  Five  years  after 
thia,  Bolingbroke  and  some  others  of  that  party 
thought  that  be  would  he  m  useful  man  to  help  to 
briog  in  tbe  Pretender  M 

The  Whigs  were  disheartened,  and  the  cabinet 
was  distracted  with  opposite  views  and  conflicting 
intrigties  and  interests.  Some  of  them,  upon  see- 
ing the  humor  of  the  queen,  would  have  resigned 
at  once;  bat  Marlborough  still  indulged  in  some 
hopes  of  recovering  the  royal  favor;  and  Somera, 
whom  Anne  cootiaued  to  receive  with  a  semblance 
of  friendship,  advised  his  frienda  to  keep  their 
temper  and  wait  with  patience  till  the  humor  of 
abetting  and  applauding  Sacheverell  should  cool  of 
^If.  and  die  sway  like  other  abermtioos  of  the 
popular  mind.  The  seaaion  of  parliament,  which 
bad  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  doctor  and  his 
oonseose,  was  closed  on  the  5th  of  April,  with  a 
hearty  wish  (in  words)  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
••that  men  would  atody  to  be  quiet,  and  do  their 
own  businesa,  rather  than  busy  themselves  io  re- 
viving qnestions  and  disputes  of  a  very  high  nature, 
and  which  must  be  with  an  ill  intention."  And 
every  one  knew  tint,  though  timid  at  the  height  of 
the  storm,  Anne  rejoiced  in  the  effects  of  the  Sa- 
cbftverell  tempest,  and  was  now  looking  confidently 
forward  to  the  formation  of  a  court  and  cabinet  in 
which  Harley  should  be  predominant,  and  Mrs. 
Hasham  safe  and  honored.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
boroagh.  who  did  raany  things  both  in  the  way  of 
>ubmissioo  and  cajolery,  and  in  that  of  threatening 
asd  intimidating,  Qoworthy  of  the  high-mindedness 
4od  pride  of  character  to  which  ahe  pretended,  had 
videned  the  breach  instead  of  closing  it;  Marl- 
boroagh  himself  had  had  the  folly  to  quarrel  with 
tbe  queen  nbout  appointments  and  promotions  in 
toe  army,  which  things  were  now  getting  into  the 
Asods  of  Mra.  Masfaamt  who,  in  the  firat  place,  fii- 
vored  her  own  relatioDi,  and,  in  the  second,  those 
that  bribed  or  flattered  her.  It  was  a  common  aay- 
lag  in  the  army  that  the  best  way  of  becoming  a 

:  Condafhu.— ^Vnat.— Ufa  ud  Baiga  of  Qomd  Aana^Ikyar 
Mc  DatoniiM.— Sut«  Triali.— PaMphUU.  la  ifce  Simrt  Papers 
I«rr«  !■  a  "  ariotrta  of  what  *■>  Taaalred  (at  bf  hia  aiajntjr  (the  Pra- 
•radcT)  mad  Eari  Bolmfbcvke"  (Bolidgbrake  wai  tbaa  on  eitla  in 
hanccaad  bad  baaa  made  aa  mi  bjr  Ota  Ptatendcr),  aad  ia  thiamin* 
«■  Lhm  la  tlw  ftdlmrinf  nttji  ** SacharaiaU  to  aaka Ut  wa^ lo  tha 
kiiKtialaaiiag.anlaOT  h«<«a  banoMsntaf  laLpadoB.*  iMdMahon 
hacjv,  ikM  this  JaeuWt*  aatry  aaj  aipliia  what  .wa*a  SacbaTartll's 
fnaoplaa;  bat  it  ia  ■oralj'  doiof  asch  a  oratampttbla  tool  too  laucb 
koMir  to  firt  htn  cradit  fer  any  polilical  piincipla  wbateTar.  Aa  to 
■te  yraa«vfc»  ^  wany  of  tl»«aa  who  nada  naa  <f  Un,  so  daubt  can  lia 
nantaiBad:  tbajsn  akiv  l^akad  to  Ika  laMoialiaaitf  tha  8tB>ri»-to 
^iTJiItKt!  B  of  tha  Piatradar  aa  udb  aa  Anna  ahoold  dia. 


general  waa  not  by  fighting  io  the  field,  bat  by  car^ 
Tying  the  fovorite's  lap-dogs,  or  by  paying  court  with 
B  well-filled  parse  to  "  Mrs.  Abigail  Esrwig and 
the  lord-general  bitterly  complained,  in  a  letter  to 
the  queen,  that  all  hia  victories,  and  all  fais  seal  for 
her  mnjeaty's  aervice  and  glory,  could  not  protect 
him  from  the  malice  of  a  bedchamber-woman." 
A  few  days  sfier  the  rising  of  parliament,  Anne  gave 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  her  intentions.  The  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  once  the  stancheat  of  Whiga,  and 
one  of  the  greateet  promoters  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  returned  with  an  Italian  wife  from  a  long  res- 
idence at  Rome,  and  joined  the  Tories  in  voting  in 
favor  of  Sacheverell ;  and  the  queen  now  turned 
out  the  Marquis  of  Kent,  and  gave  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain  to  Shrewsbury,  in  spite  of  her  premier, 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolpbtu.^  By  the  month  of 
June  people  began  to  talk  publicly  of  the  dismissal 
of  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
laod,  the  worst-tempered,  but  probably  (after  Som- 
era) the  honestest  man  in  that  cabinet.  Anne  hated 
him  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  bis  language,  and 
of  his  projects  about  Mrs.  Maaham,  which  were  all 
betrayed  to  her  by  some  unnamed  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

Though  Marlborough  disliked  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  his  son-in-law,  and  had  even,  in  the  firat 
instance,  opposed  his  admission  into  the  govern- 
ment, he  now  considered  his  remaining  in  it  as 
essential  to  his  own  security  ;  and  both  he  and  his 
duchess  made  the  truMt  strenuous  exertions  to  in- 
duce the  queen  to  alter  her  resolution  in  this 
respect.  No  consideration  proper  to  m^elf," 
says  her  grace.  "  could  have  induced  me  to  trouble 
the  queen  again  after  our  last  conrersntion.  But 
I  was  overcome  by  the  consideration  of  Lord  Marl- 
borough, Lord  Sunderland,  and  the  public  interest; 
and  wrote  in  the  best  manner  I  could  to  the  queen, 
June  7, 1710,  begging,  for  Lord  Marlborougli'a  aake, 
that  she  would  not  give  him  such  a  blow,  of  which 
I  dreaded  the  consequence,  putting  her  in  mind  of 
her  letter  about  the  duke  upon  the  victory  at  Blen- 
heim ;  and  adding  the  moat  solemn  aasumnces  that 
I  bad  not  ao  much  aa  a  wish  to  remove  Mra.  Ma- 
sham,  and  that  all  the  noise  which  had  been  about 
an  address  for  that  purpose  had  been  occasioned  by 
Lord  Marlborough's  discontent  at  that  time,  which 
most  people  thought  were  just.  To  this  the  queen 
wrote  a  very  short  and  harsh  answer,  complaining 
that  I  ^ad  broke  my  promise  of  not  laying  any  thing 

>  Godalphin  wrola  a  ■trang'  latttr  to  tha  qnaen,  axpranfaf  hfi  aos- 
vietioB  "  that  aba  waa  aufleriar  hanalf  to  ba  guided  to  her  mrn  /oia 
■nil  desmcttoii,  faat  aa  it  waa  puutble  for  tboae  M  compau  it  to 
whom  the  now  ■semBd  kj  much  to  heartrn."  Bat  thli  rpigtla  wu  D<-t 
likrlj  to  ba  of  laiich  qm,  particularlj  ■■  Anna  had  piiTtiaiy  givan  the 
chanberlain^  ataff  to  Shrewabury  two  dayi  balbra  the  letter  waa  writ- 
ten. At  ihia  check  Qodolphia  ought  to  have  ruigned;  but  it  itevident, 
Bt  etrrj  step,  that  oar  moders  iiotioDi  of  mioiiteTial  eoniittenrjr,  dig- 
nity, enil  dec«no7,  are  ptty  wtodtrn,  aud  were  altogether  unknowu  tu 
the  politician*  of  thoae  limea.  Kobert  Walpole,  however,  who  aotiaa- 
qoently  gainad  poawr  and  kept  it  fiv  nany  jaart,  not  leii  thnmih  hi* 
boldnew  and  deoiaion  of  character,  aad  byiba  bribairhe  eiarciaadaad 
the  emioeDt  abilittei  he  poaieued,  TBoominended  an  mitantaneoua  and 
a  uuiTBiaal  re«igD*tiuD,  nhich,  io  all  probability,  wmild  bare  intimida- 
ted tha  qoeen.  It  i*  added  that  Walpole'a  eolleaguea  were  duped  bj^ 
Hariay,  who  penoaded  lliaai  that  ha  only  wanted  to  raoMiv*  GodolphiB 
aod  HaribanHifh,asd"iBteadadaWhig  game  at  ^  bouom."— Ardt 
dfocea  Cett,  Ucmuir*  of  Sir  B«beit  Wul^-ole. 
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uf  politics  or  or  Mrs.  Masham ;  aod  coDcladiog  that 
it  was  plaio,  from  thia  ill  usage,  what  ahe  was  to 
expect  for  the  future."  The  ducheaa  wrote  again 
to  vindicate  herself  for  what  was  now  made  the 
preteDSB  for  tarning  out  Sunderland  and  driving 
her  husband  to  extremities.  "  I  told  her,"  says 
her  grace,  that  all  the  poIiHca  in  my  letter  was 
my  coDcern  for  Lord  Marlborough;  making  it,  at 
last,  my  mo$t  earnest  request  that  her  majesty  xoovld 
only  defer  the  blow  to  the  end  of  this  campaign. 
ThU^  1  added,  I  begged  upon  my  knees'*  But 
Anne,  as  we  haTB  aaid,  was  at  least  as  obstinate  as 
ber  father  had  been  before  her;  and  ahe  turned  out 
SttdderlaDd,  aod  gave  his  office  of  aeeretary  of  state 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  whose  Jacobitism  was  only 
exceeded  by  his  lore  of  jests  and  sarcasms.  To 
soften  the  blow,  a  retiring  pension  waa  offered  ;  bnt 
Sunderland,  who  did  dot  share  in  his  father-in-law's 
l>HS8ion  for  money,  indignantly  refused  it.  "If," 
said  be,  "  I  am  not  fit  to  serve  my  country,  I  am 
incapable  of  plundering  it."  On  this  occasion  sev- 
eral great  men,  •>  who  wished  well  to  their  coun- 
try," and  who  feared  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, who  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  might 
in  disgust  quit  the  service,  as  by  this  time  he  had 
repeatedly  threatened  to  do,  addressed  to  him  a 
joint  letter,  imploring  him,  aa  he  valued  his  glory, 
the  fluecess  of  the  gmnd  alliance,  and  the  safety  of 
hia  friends  at  home,  to  continne  where  he  was  and 
prosecute  the  war.  This  letter  waa  aigned  by 
Cowper,  Somers,  Halifax,  Devonshire,  Newcastle, 
Henry  Boyle,  Godolphin,  and  Orford,  who  all  re- 
mained in  the  cabinet,  though  they  must  have  seen 
that  the  floor  was  sinking  under  their  feet.  The 
removal  nf  Sunderland,  who  was  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  Marlboroughs,  spread  alarm  through  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  except  that  of  France,  where 
it  waa  hailed  with  transports  of  joy,  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  entire  downfflll  of  that  able  general  who  had 
so  long  been  heaping  defeat  and  disgrace  upon  their 
Hrma.  Anne,  however,  instructed  Secretaiy  Beyle 
ro  write  to  the  allied  coarts,  in  her  name,  to  assure 
them  that  all  their  feara  were  groundless,  and  that 
she  would  continue  the  administration  of  her  aflbirs 
in  the  hands  of  her  present  ministers,  and  continue 
to  intrust  her  army  to  the  duke.  Yet,  within  a 
few  weeks,  the  queen  commanded  Godolphin  to 
break  his  staff  of  lord  treasurer,  put  thnt  ofSce  in 
commission,  and  appointed  Harley  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Harley  made  some  attempts  on  the 
Whigs,  and  endeavored,  in  particular,  to  effect  a 
coalition  with  Chancellor  Cowper  and  Robert  Wal- 
pole;  but  his  overtures  were  in  all  instances  reject- 
ed. Thereupon,  Harley,  knowing  that  be  could  do 
nothing  with  a  Whig  House  of  Commons,  and 
knowing,  also,  that  Dr.  Sacheverell  bad  done,  and 
•waa  actually  doing,  great  thioga  for  the  Tories, 
btrtdly  proposed  an  instant  dissolution;  and  the 
queen,  after  some  misgiriogs,  made  up  her  mind  to 
follow  this  advice.  When  ber  majesty  appeared 
io  the  council-chamber  to  give  orders  for  a  procla- 
nuation  to  this  effect,  the  chancellor  stood  up  to 
speak ;  but  the  queen  siloBMd  him  instantly  by 
saying,  wSnch  is  -my  ploosnre — tixB  paifiament 


shaU  be  dissolved.**  The  proclamstioD  was  accord- 
ingly issued,  together  with  wriu  for  a  new  parlia- 
ment; and  then  began  that  uproar  which  we  have 
already  briefly  indicated.  The  canvassings  and 
elections  were  said  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
such  feuds  and  violence  as  had  never  before  been 
known  in  England.  Encoumged  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  triumphant  progress  of  Sacheverell,  and  of  the 
high  hand  with  which  the  Tories  and  big^-chnrcb- 
meo  were  carrying  their  elections,  Anne  proceeded 
to  sweep  court  and  council  cleao  of  Whigs.  Lord 
Somers  was  turned  out,  and  the  qneen'a  maternal 
uncle  (the  boiaterona,  faard-drioking  Rochester)  was 
made  president  of  the  council  io  bia  stead;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  steward,  gave  place  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham :  Secretary  Boyle  made 
room  for  St.  John  (Bo)ingbroke) ;  the  great  seal, 
held  by  Cowper,  was  given  to  Sir  Simon  Harcoort ; 
Lord  Wharton  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  in  the  government  of  Ireland ;  Lord  Orford 
waa  removed  from  the  admiralty,  and  his  office 
was  put  in  coniraiasioo;  the  Doke  of  Somerset  had 
already  thrown  up  his  office  of  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  into  new  measores  with  the  Whigs,  of 
whom,  in  a  few  days,  not  a  vestige  was  to  be  seen 
any  where  in  St.  James's,  except,  indeed,  io  a  few 
uaderatnppers  without  name,  character,  or  weight 
of  any  kind.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  caustic  SwifV. 
who  waa  atroggliog  io  the  dirty  streams  of  political 
faction  to  obtaio  promotion  in  tlie  ehnrch,  Mr.  Har- 
ley himself  would  not  let  the  Tories  be  too  oo- 
nierouB,  for  fear  they  should  be  insolent,  and  kick 
against  him ;  and  for  that  reason  they  kept  sev- 
eral Whigs  in  employment,  who  expected  to  be 
turned  out-everyday.'  It  was  confidently  reported 
that  the  queen  would  not  nllow  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough the  opportunity*  of  insulting  her  by  resign- 
ing OD  a  sudden,  and  leaving  the  army  in  confusion. 
Many  conjectures  were  hazarded  as  to  the  great 
man  to  whom  her  majesty  wonid  conltde  the  com- 
mand of  ber  victorious  troops :  some  said  it  would 
be  the  Karl  of  Rivera ;  others,  that  it  would  be  the 
Elector  George :  «•  but,**  says  a  Whig  writer  of  the 
time,  those  who  gave  credit  to  the  latter  report 
□either  knew  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  sentiments 
Dor  the  queen's  intentions,  who  oever  thought  it 
advisable  to  arm  the  aaceessor  to  her  throne  wiA 
her  own  forces.*** 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  all  these  sudden 
changes  were  doubt  and  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  indecision  on  the  part  of  Marlborough, 
and  an  almost  universal  discontent  in  the  English 
army  serving  abroad.  Early  in  the  year,  before  the 
Tories  began  to  rise  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
Sacheverell's  black  gown,  Louis  XIV.  again  made 
overtures  fur  pc^ce;  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  who 
bad  dune  all.  the  preceding  year,  that  a  good  diplo- 
matist could  de,  was  sent  again  to  tbe  Hague ;  and 
Petikum  reappeared  on  the  scene  as  a  mediator, 
having -promised  himself  some  mighty  reward  if  be 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  tolerable  terms  for  tbe 
French.  This  busy  minister  of  an  ins^nificaot 
power  went  to  Versailles,  carrying  with  him  a 
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MBWge  from  PeiuioiiHy  Heioiiiia,  propoBiog  that 
if  Loom  wsa  reiiUj  aozioaa  for  peace  he  ahoald  im- 
■ediitelj  sign  the  prelimiDaries  proposed  before, 
IrtTiag  the  uticles  to  which  he  objected  open  to 
fosre  dbeossioii  io  the  coDfereoeea  which  maat 
precede  the  definitire  treaty.  A  difficulty  arose 
inmediately  :  Loaia  wiahed  the  aegotiatioDa  to  take 
pkce  at  the  Hague;  bat  the  Dutch  insiBted  they 
sboold  be  held  io  the  obscure  town  of  GertruydeQ- 
berg;  and  Looia  waa  obliged  to  yield  the  point. 
Tbe  Abb6  de  Poligaae  aud  Marshal  d'HutelleB 
were  the  French  ptenipotaotiariea,  and  they  were 
Mt  OD  their  jonraey  with  ioBtmctioiM  to  ba  ean- 
tian,  patient  and  aubmiasita.  On  the  19th  of 
March  (1710)  the  two  FreDcfamen  arrived  at  Ma^r- 
dik,  where  Chay  were  expected  by  Buys  aod  Vae- 
derdatten,  who  were  oo  board  a  yacht,  and  who 
wore  BO  ponctiliouB  a*  only  to  meet  them  half  way 
«poa  the  water.  The  uegotiBtora  accompaoied  tbe 
Dalcfaoieo  back  to  the  yacht,  near  to  which  there 
were  two  other  ▼essela,  ooe  destined  for  tbe  pleni- 
potentiBrieB,  the  other  for  their  servante.  Buys  and 
Vaaderdusaeo  left  it,  however,  to  their  choice 
whether  they  would  live  on  board  tbe  veaaek  or  in 
h^gs  ashore.  The  Frenchmen,  of  coarae,  pre- 
ferred tbe  shore:  the  marshal,  onder  pretense  of 
wkaeH,  landed  immediately;  but  the  abb6  passed 
oae  B^t  ta  tbe  yncbu  The  first  coafereuca  lasted 
dine  boors ;  aad,  according  to  De  Torcy.  fully 
prated  tbe  necMaity  of  Uut  patience  which  Louis 
bd  rBcomnModed.  The  great  stainblmg-blocb  was 
iiil  the  Spaoiih  qnestion.  Bi^b,  in  a  long  speech, 
enablished,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  rights  of 
tbe  House  of  Austria  to  alt  the  Slates  of  tbe  mon- 
archy of  Spain  :  Polignac  and  D'Huxellea  ioeiated 
tint  Philip,,  the  king  de  facto,  ought  to  have  some 
portkw  of  that  vast  monarchy  for  his  peaceful  resig- 
Mioaof  all  the  rest.  Tbe  Dalcb  oegotiRtora  treat- 
ed the  proposition  of  a  partitioo  with  contempt,  and 
■siotained  that  nothing  waa  due  to  Philip  fbr  coo- 
•ea^g  to  descend  from  a  throne  which  be  had 
ujoBtlj  occnpied.  During  these  first  debates, 
wbicli  lasted  with  some  iotermptioDS  horn  the  9th 
u  tbe  24th  of  March,  Bgya  apd  VanderdnsaeD  re- 
«Nr«ri  freqaant  diapatcbes  and  iofltmctioDB  from  the 
wbera  the  Doke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
CsfSDe  ware  rasidiog,  and  making  their  prapara- 
'iosa  fn"  a  new  campaign.  From  his  declining  in- 
faenoe  at  home,  Looia  had  beped  tbnt  Marlborough 
WDold  be  indifferent  to  tbe  ■  success  of  the  war 
ihnied,  and  even  disposed  to  make  a  peace  while 
tbe  army  was  yet  left  to,  his  . bands ;  but  the  French 
Deprtiatora  saw,  to  their  surprise,  that  Marlborough 
wu  as  anxious  about  tbe  war  as  ever.'^  To  avert 

^  thlWcy,  Wwmr,  Ukn  credit  to  binwalffiv  uon  «Bg*eiij.  H« 
■ntat  h*  fcww  that  Maribomich  would  bo  mort  oafar  thu  mr 
^■^"v.aMSMrbvecNildbeBgtliiBf  inEaztuMl.  "Welevned, 
•MK  (ha  Hmm,  ibat  hit  dsduM  had  bean  conplattlr  diafncad.  The 
if  llwfbM««)r%  hiMlf  NBt  tbii  tiMra  to  ki*  Mpbaw,  tba  Dake 
^Srtvicfc.  That  diifKa  WM  til*  fint  abctof  ioteraal  afiUtion*  tn 

■Hiiad,  aad  tiM  Mmt  inirif«M  of  that  caurt  Tlu»a  who 

U  MB  fMf^ght  jadfad  that  BMb  a  ebnge,  fur  fton  fadlilatlnr  tha 
fM,«aallniaaMwabiladaatattamclinm:  dMjrfinudad  thair 
Myoaia  apaa  tha  intenat  mhkA  Nartbcimi[li  wonld  ba>a  Io  pnloav 
fcwu,M  Aa  sola  Mana  af  mtdcrios  himaalf  BBCaiaarjF, aad  praaarr- 
H  Ui  Mflaifaa^a  aad  higlt  aatbarit^,  than  vidaMly  attackad  hf  tha 
Pma  AM  «w*  Ml  MMMly  abaw  iba  qma.*- JtflMtrw. 


another  campaign,  they  offered  to  acknowledge  tbe 
Archduke  Charles  as  king  of  Spain — to  withhold 
all  aid  fhim  Philip — to  give  up  four  cautionary  towns 
— to  restore  Strasburg  and  Brisac — to  destroy  all 
their  fortifications  on  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Phil- 
ipsburg — to  destroy  the  port  and  fortiScationa  of 
Dunkirk — and  to  give  up  to  tbe  Dutch  Maobeuge, 
Cond6,  Furoea,  Menio,  Ypres,  Toumny,  and  Lille. 
They  seemed  to  wave  the  question  of  didommage- 
ment  for  Philip,  not  even  proposing  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily ;  bat,  as  Sicily  was  actually  occupied  by  the 
French,  Louis  was  resolved  to  keep  it,  with  or 
without  tha  traa^.  Buys  and  Vanderdusaen,  how- 
ever, spoke  to  thia  point;  and.  when  forced  to  ex- 
plain, Polignac  decbiFed  that  the  kingdom  of  Nsplea 
was  expected  as  well  as  the  island  of  Sicily— that 
tbe  anion  of  those  two  states,  now  called  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Siciltea,  was  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  France,  tbe  liberty  of  Italy,  the  durabil- 
ity of  the  pence,  aod  the  babince  of  power  io  Eu* 
rope.  It  appears  to  us  ^at  this  difference  would 
have  caased  the  negotiatioos  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  that  Louie  and  bis  diplomatists  artfully  shifted 
the  cause  of  tbe  failure  from  this  point  to  fix  it  upon 
another,  which  fiir  more  tnterwited  tha  feelings  of 
mankind,  and  which  pot  his  most  Cbristian  majesty 
in  an  amiable  light.  Tbe  allies  had  insisted  that 
Louis  ehould  eompd  Philip  to  surrender  the  throne 
of  Spain  irithin  two  monthst  and  yAu  his  armB  with 
tbeira  to  ,that  affect,  if  judged  nacassaiy ;  and  Lotds 
and  hi»  dipkimatists  declared  that  to  enforce  Uiis  con- 
dition waa  to  outrage  the  tiaa  of  blood  aod  family 
affectioo.  Men  forgot  how  small  a  share  these  feel- 
ings had  ever  had  in  the  transactions  of  princes; 
aod  the  grand  monarque  was  pitied  as  a  harshly- 
treated  old  grandiather  weeping  over  the  fate  of 
bis  grandson,  aod  resolving,  even  in  his  extremity, 
to  matotaia  a  war  against  all  tbe  powers  of  Europe 
rather  than  fight  bis  own  flesh  and  bkiod.  It  was 
upon  this  point  that  the  conferences  at  Gertruydeo- 
berg  actually,  or  at  least  ostensibly,  broke  up.  While 
they  were  g^ing  oo.  Philip,  who  had  wonderfully 
increased  his  army  in  Spain,  applied  to  bis  grand- 
ftther  for  the  ■arrices  the  Duke  of  Vendome ; 
and,  before  tbay  broke  off,  Louis  tent  that  duke 
into  Spain  to  take  the  supreme  command  of  the 
troops  aoder  Philip.  It  appaara  to  us  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  believe  that- there  was  ever  any  nneer- 
ity  in  tbe  ofiierof  withdrawing  all  French  assistance 
from  Philip,  or  in  the  declaration  of  Louis  that  he 
really  intended  that  his  grandflfio  should  evacuate 
that  kingdom.  But,  again,  Philip  whs  by  this  time 
.strong  enough  to  .defend  himself  if  France  would 
only  keep  closed  tbe  passes  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  and 
remain  as  a  neutral  bat  impenetrable  body  between 
him  aod  tbe  allies.  Tbe  confederates  knew  this, 
and  therefore  it  was  they  had  asked  for  Louis's  co- 
operation; and,  in  denying  that  co<yperation,  the 
French  court  gave  what  was  equivalent  to  a  positiva 
refusal  of  the  great  sine  qud  non  of  the  nUias,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  was,  that  Philip  ahoald  cease  to  be 
king  of  Spain,  and  that  the  Archduke  Charles  ahonid 
be  pat  in  his  place.  As  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
took  the  fialdt  aod  were  abtaining  other  auceassee, 
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'  the  FreDch  renewed  the  cooferencet  at  Gertmy- 
deoberg,  aod  offered  that  Louis,  inetend  of  taking 
up  nrmB  agaiiist  hie  grandson,  should  be  allowed  to 
fMxy  a  certain  sum  to  awist  the  allies  in  dethroning 
him.  Buys  and  Vaoderdussen  opened  their  ears  to 
this  proposition,  and  asked  how  much  Louis  wonld 
pay  per  mootb,  and  what  security  he  would  give 
for  such  payments.  FollgBBc  and  his  colleagoe 
begged  to  be  excused  the  naming  of  any  precise 
sum;  but  they  were  quite  sure  that  their  master 
would  pay  lUmrally,  aod  that  tfaiB  money  would  be 
of  great  help  to  the  confederates  in  earryiog  on  the 
war  against  Philip.  Accordlog  to  Do  Torcy.  Looia 
iostructfld  his  plenipotentiaries  to  ftffer  600,000 
francs  a-month,  and  then  to  raise  it  gradaally  to  a 
ntiliion  of  francs  per  month,  if  less  woald  not  satisfy 
the  Dutch  deputies.  At  this  moment  Louis  had 
neither  ^e  money  to  pay,  nor  the  iotention  to  pay 
it  if  he  had ;  and,  on.  the  other  hHod.  the  Dutch 
deputies  had  very  high  notions  about  the  securities 
to  be  given.  The  French  ministers  then  spoke  of 
giving  up  the  whole  of  Alsace ;  bat  this  was  to  be 
upon  condition  that  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  should  be  refistablisbed  as  they  were  be< 
fore  the  war,  and  that  there  should  be  no  question 
about  any  ulterior  demands  whatsoever.  But  the 
negotiations  again  came  to  nothing,  aod  each  party 
accused  the  other  of  iasincerity  and  of  an  entire 
want  of  a  desire  for  peace.  The  ministers  of  Hol- 
land, of  the  emperor,  and  of  England,  published  to 
the  world  that  Fnnce,  always  artfU,  had  explained 
herself  obscarely,  aod  that,  if  Uie  intentions  of  King 
Louis  bad  been  sincere,  his  ministers  would  have 
spoken  more  clearly,  instead  of  leaving  it  doubtful 
to  the  last  whether  tb^y  did  not  intend  to  secure 
Spain  for  Philip,  aod  to  keep  possessiou  of  nearly 
all  the  places  they  talked  of  giving  up. 

In  tbe  mean  while,  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  had  invested  Donay. 
Marshal  Villars,  after  coming  in  sight,  gave  up  bis 
iotention  of  attempting  to  raise  the  siege,  and  that 
important  place  capitulated  in  the  month  of  Jane. 
The  allies  then  moved  upoo  the  frontier  town  of 
Arras,  but  they  found  that  place  so  well  defended 
that  they  did  not  attemjtt  a  siege.  Turoiog  to 
easier  prey,  they  captured  Betfaune,  while  ViUara 
kept  retreating.  In  ot^ar  to  avoid  a  battle  and  to  bar 
their  road  into  the  interior  of  Fiance.  It  was  ob- 
served, both  by  friends  and  foes,  that  Marlborough 

'  was  no  longer  the  same  man :  his  confidence  of  suc- 
cess and  his  cheerfulness  seemed  to  have  abandon- 

'  ed  him;  and  several  sinister  accidents,  such  as  had 
uot  been  known  before  in  any  of  his  campaigns,  em- 
barrassed his  movements  and  augmented  his  too 
apparent  vexation.  A  great  supply  of  powder  and 
other  atores,  under  the  convoy  of  1200  foot  and  450 
horse,  was  intercepted  and  destroyed.  This  was  but 
the  beginning  to  Mher  misfortunes.  At  the  same 
time  \m  attention  was  constantly  distracted  by  the 
thick-coming  reports  of  changes  at  home.  He  gave 
up  the  notion,  proposed  by  Goddphio,  of  attacking 
Boulogne  and  opening  the  road  to  Paris;  and  the 

-  campaign  elofeed  with  the  capture  of  two  fourth-rate 
towns  on  the  French  frontier.   As  if  one  uf  these 


wars  could  only  be  brilliant  by  the  eclipse  of  the 
other,  the  campaign  in  Spain  wns  this  year  acrive 
in  the  extreme.    Oeneml  Stanhope,  after  attending 
to  his  duties  in  parliament,  returned  to  Catakinia  in 
the  month  of  May,  and'  there  joined  the  imperial 
general  Count  Staremberg.    These  two  genersh 
and  King  Charles  remained  on  the '  defensive  till 
some  reinforcements  arrived  from  Italy.  Then 
they  marched  into  Arragon,  where  King  Philip 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Spaniards.    On  the 
S7th  of  July,  Stanhope,  leading  the  van,  brought 
Philip  to  BctiOD  near  Almanara,  and  rooted  him  in 
half  an  hour.  Philip  retired  with  his  feo^-his  horse 
were  almost  annihilated — under  the  cannon  of  Lo- 
rida ;  but  want  of  prwisloos  presendy  forced  him  to 
continue  his  march  to  Saragoca.   On  the  19th  of 
August,  Stanh<q>e  and  Statvmberg  overtook  him 
near  the  town  of  Saragoui,  and  defeated  him  a  sec- 
ond  time.    Saragoza  surrendered  to  the  victors ; 
aod  Philip,  flying  with  a  miserable  wreck  of  rd 
army,  abandoned  the  whole  of  Arragoo.  .\Aer 
spending  nearly  a  month  at  Saragoza,  King  Charles 
set  out  with  Stanhope  and  Staremberg  for  the  cap- 
ital.   On  the  21st  of  September,  Stanhope,  still 
leading  the  van  of  the  army,  took  quiet  posaessioD 
of  Madrid,  which  seemed  to  be  playing  the  part  of 
a  shuttlecock  between  the  rival  sovereigns.    Go  the 
38th  King  Charles  made  his  ^inraphant  entry,  and 
paid  his  devotions,  as  became  a  Spanish  king,  to 
Our  Lady  of  Atoeha.   A  detachment  was  sent  for- 
ward to  take  possession  of  Toledo,  and  keep  clear 
the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  it  being  expected  that  a 
Portuguese  army  would  again  advance  from  that 
side  to  cooperate  with  the  allies  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.    But  the  Portuguese  came  not;  and  Philip, 
still  supported  by  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
Castilians,  was  preparing  to  return  in  force.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  misfortuoes  that  attended  the 
Austiian  claimant :  bis  communications  were  fre- 
quently cat  otr  by  flying  bands  of  partisans — the 
peasantry  carried  on  *'a  war  to  the  knife,**  and  felt 
upon  all  stragglers  that  wore  his  uniform — and, 
moreover,  advice  was  received  that  the  French 
were  in  motion  on  the  side  of  Roussilloo,  as  if  thf>y 
intended  to  invade  Catalonia,  the  only  part  of  the 
kin^om  really  atuehed  to  tiie  Austrian  cause. 
Provisions  also  b^an  to  grow  scarce  at  Madrid. 
The  whole  of  Uie  army  moved  to  Toledo:  that 
pfaiee  was  soon  as  uncomfortable  as  ^e  capital;  and 
Charles,  thinking  he  could  be  safe  nowhere  bat  m 
CatRlooia,  fled  back  thither  with  the  best  part  of  hii 
cavalry.  Stanhope  and  Staremberg.  with  half-storv- 
ing  troops,  soon  followed  his  footsteps,  leaving  King 
Pliilip  to  enter  Madrid  once  more.    On  the  6th  of 
December,  Stanhope,  when  separated  from  Sta- 
remberg, who  was  raovir^g  in  a  parallel  line,  was 
surrounded  at  Brihuega  by  a  Spanish  army  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome ;  and,  after 
making  a  gallant  resistance,  and  bnmiog  nearly  all 
his  gunpowder,  he  was  compelled  to  sun-eoder  with 
hia  5000  Enghsh  on  the  morrow.   On  the  10th  of 
December,  Vendome  fell  upon  Staremberg  at  Villa 
Viciosa,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.   It  appears  that  Ven- 
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doiM  nillered  vory  severely,  idiI  that  the  SpAD- 
nnl«  were  completely  beateo  on  their  left  wing ; 
jH  Stvembei^  wna  glad  to  cootiaue  his  retrent, 
vhieb  be  did  tbe  faster  npoo  learniog  tbut  the 
Frencb  bad  (^ot  ioto  Catalonia,  aod  that  Girooa  bad 
nrrendared  to  the  Duka  of  Noailles.  He  arrifed 
•1  Bueeloiia  with  the  remnaDt  of  the  army  of  King 
ChariM,  who.  io  the  autumo,  bad  regarded  hiuwelf 
■•  BMter  of  all  Spauit  bot  who  now  had  nothiDg 
bft  10  bin  BBTe  Catalepia.  and  tfatf  invaded.  In 
tlie  course  of  the  •uminer  bq  attempt  Was  made  to 
ight  sgaui  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  France — or,  as 
it  was  ezpreaaed.  "a  hnniaao  project  had  been 
fonaed  hr  the  relief  of  ibe  Cevemiois."  The  Eo- 
|lWh  aod  Dutch  fleet  id  the  MeditemiDean,  after 
eooveyiog  the  retoforcemeata  from  Italy  to  Catalo- 
Dia,  btaded  700  meo  io  LaDguedoc.  hoping  tbey 
voolti  speedily  be  joined  by  the  Protestiinta  in  that 
pnriDce ;  bat,  after  takiog  two  or  three  villages,  this 
pkry  force  retreated  before  10,000  militia  and  400 
dnj;oooa,  and  got  back  to  their  ships  with  the  loss 
of  iboot  a  hundred  meo. 

Bat  the  war  of  partiea  at  home  was  now  eicittng 
a  fiu'  deeper  interett  thao  our  foreign  wars.  Indeed, 
ioJepeodent  of  Mbei'  cireuoiataoces,  the  liitter  bad 
JuDg  since  lost  the  charm  of  novelty ;  people  were 
tired  of  long  gaxettes,  rejoicings,  and  iUnminntiona, 
utd  wanted  a  now  excitement.  The  new  parlia- 
aient  net  on  the  2&th  of  November.  Bromley, 
mrmber  tor  tbo  University  of  Oxford,  and  chief 
nign  of  the  bill  against  occaeicmal  conformity,  wrb 
elected  withoat  opposition  io  lieu  of  the  late  spenk- 
er,  Onsbw.  The  queen,  in  her  opening  speech, 
ibiiwed  that  she  was  io  the  bands  of  new  advisers. 
Sli«  DO  longer  condescended  to  use  the  word  toler* 
aliaa;  but, in  mentiontog  her  resolution  to  support 
icJ  eocoorage  the  church,  she  spuke  of  indulgence 
to  be  allowed  »to  scrupulous  consciences."  This 
leriD  of  mdulgenc^  was  the  more  observed  because 
it  vu  tbe  pet  word  of  Dr.  Saaheverell,  who  held 
tbit  whatever  liberty  of  conscience  Dissenters  eo- 
J'lved  was  a  pinttor  of  indulgence,  and  not  of  right. 
Tl«  U*hi^  thoogh  in  a  minority,  were  still  fornii* 
d>ble.aad  the  chief  managers  of  the  Sacheverell  iin- 
peK^meot  ware  in  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
tioDi  made  to  prevent  their  reelectbn.  On  tbe 
Mher  side,  the  queen  had  knighted  Coostantine 
Phipps,  who  had  been  counsel  for  the  doctor  on  iiis 
tnil,  and  made  him  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  and 
Mber  Tories  had  received  different  honors  and  orn- 
fluyneats.  As  for  the  doctor  himself,  be  bad  been 
gniiSed  with  n  new  living,  and  with  as  ample  a  li- 
cetufl  of  speech — out  of  the  pulpit — aa  even  be  could 
imrt. 

A.D.  17II.  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  Br- 
ibed from  Flanders,  during  the  Christmas  holydnya, 
h«  met  with  the  coldest  reception  possible.  The 
Btoal  motion  of  thanks  to  him  bad  bean  dropped  by 
hii  friends  fur  feor  of  its  bemg  negatived  by  the 
Tory  majority.  The  new  ministers,  however,  wait- 
ed Dpoo  bim,  promising  that  he  should  have  all  bis 
(meat  miUtnry  conimaods,  and  also  the  noroioa- 
lioo  of  tbe  generals  that  were  to  serve  under  bim. 
Hi*  wife  had  never  ceased  making  eObrlB  at  cogrt, 
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by  means  of  "one  person"  there,  who  happened  Ut 
be  in  good  favor  with  the  queen,  and  to  whom  tbe 
dochesB  wrote  long  nccoants  of  the  pnat,  justifying 
herself,  and  exposing  the  ingratitude  as  well  as  mal- 
ice of  her  enemies.  All  these  nccoants  that  gentle- 
man read  to  Aooe ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  read 
them  to  a  stock  or  a  stone.  According  to  her  grace, 
the  qneen  never  offered  a  word,  good  or  ill,  except 
on  one  particular  point :  Mrs.'  Masham  and  Hariey 
had  employed  Swift  and  other  writers  to  neense  the 
ducbeaa  of  having  groaaly  cheated  her  n^al  mi»- 
tress  of  vast  sums  of  money ;  and  on  that  occasion 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  *•  Every  body  knows 
cheating  is  not  the  DncbessofMarlboroagh's  crime." 
Where  there  was  so  much  received  in  what  was 
deemed  an  honorable  as  well  as  a  regolar  vvay,' 
there  was  no  great  temptation  to  embezzle  and 
cheat;  aod  the  duchess  was  in  .all  respects  a  high- 
er-minded person  than  her  busband,  in  whom  the 
love  of  money  became  at  last  the  ruling  passion  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  bim  stoop  to  hU  kinds  of 
mean  and  paltry  actions.  Tbe  duchess,  as  mistress 
of  the  rabea,  boasts  that  she  bad  dressed  the  queen 
tor  nine  years  for  thirty-two  thousand  aod  some  odd 
buodred  pounds ;  and  she  asks  if  ever  queen  of  Eng- 
land iiad  spent  an  little  in  nibea !  "  It  evidently  ap- 
pears," saya  her  grace,  •*  that,  by  my  economy  in 
the  nine  years  I  served  her  majeaty,  I  aaved  her 
near  <£90,000  in  clotbes  alone."  '  Anne's  sister  and 
immediate  predecessor,  Qaeen  Mary,  had  been 
charged  «ei2,G00  for  her  dresses  one  year,  and 
c£ll,100  another  year.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
duchess  thought  herself  obliged  to  appear  at  court, 
"on  accouot  of  some  new  clothes;  which,  as  groom 
of  the  stole,  she  had  by  her  majesty's  order  bought 
for  her  ;"  but  the  qneen  charged  the  only  friend  ber 
grace  had  there  to  advise  her,  ha  from  himself,  not 
to  come.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  alter  this,  to 
thiuk  of  retaining  her  office ;  aud  it  appears  that  tbe 
duchess,  of  her  own  accord,  sent  in  her  resignation. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  however,  saya  that  it  was  Marl- 
borough that  iotimnted  the  necessity  of  her  resign- 
ing, and  that  she  threw  her  gold  key  on  tbe  floor, 
and  tuld  bim  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it;  and  that 
then  Marlborough  carried  it  to  the  queen.*  About 

*  Tho  Marlbntwiih  family  wen  nid  la  b*  tn  Ika  icoeipt  of  £90,0W 
»-yeu,  incluUiug  all  their  plerpi  bqc]  peDuoiu! 

>  "  Nulwuhitendiiig  thii,"  eueiinuei  the  dnchen,  "mji  lori  treai- 
nrer  (llerlry)  baa  thought  fit  to  vder  the  Eiunimr  (Swift)  to  raptv 
•eU  me,  la  print,  ai  ft  [iick|wcket  wU  nm  EngUnd  j  iBd,  ftir  that  huB- 
eat  temiN  aod  tnnw  when,  h^  ai^itjr  haa  Utel/  made  bim  a  dean." 
ThEw  wnrdi  are  ttnm  a  MS.  paper,  writtee  bjr.dr.  rather. for  the  durh- 
e«,  in  tbe  yner  1713,  bet  not  publiihed.  In  tbe  printed  ■*Aceoiinl'* 
the  direct  refereuce  lii  Swift  and  the  EuMinei'  ia  auppretead,  and  it  i* 
merely  aaid  that  Hariey,  afterward  lord  iraaaDrer  aud  Earl  ut  Oifard, 
**  hired  bia  vreeturei  to  mimpreieiit  ma  (her  fnee)  throofbtiut  all 
tho  nalfofi  ai  a  pickporket." 

^  The  (luchpM  linnElf  ■■)■, "  When,  eftciaferyBUOCFMni]  ctmpajgn, 
[he  Duke  of  Marllxiri'iiub  wai  relnrneil  to  l^diHi,  the  i|ueen  miiet 
n^adily  accepteil  the  rpHKiialinn  which  Mt  carried  her  from  me  of  my 
iilBtci." — Ateotmt,  Th^re  ii  •  reaeou  divea  by  IIur«ce  Walpnle  for  tha 
imptacalile  hatred  conreived  by  the  qnaen  afaiaat  Ihe  ducheit,  whick 
ia  alninet  ton  icruee  to  b«  mentiimed  to  modem  ean,  but  which,  narer- 
tbvleM,  may  have  l«en  perfrclly  true. — See  hia  Rfnieiterncij. 

Mr.  lliliam  ny,  with  ilrixig  and  proper  fenling,  It  leero*  rather 
a  huiuilMlinic  prxif  of  the  away  which  Ihe  feebteit  prince  enjoyi  eiea 
in  a  limited  monirr.hy.  that  the  (iirtunea  of  Eurupe  ahoutd  have  beea  ^ 
chaasad  bj  nulhinc  miira  noble  than  the  inanlanaa  nf  one  weiiinicwnm- 
an  and  Ihe  euDnin^  of  aiiirther.  U  ii  tma  that  thia  waa  affected  bf 
thniwing  the  wei|hi  ol  iha  rmwD  into  tbe  acale  of  ■  poweirul/aeftea  j 
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one  point  there  ii  no  doobt — Anne  accepted  the 
Eeaigoatioo  wiib  eiigerueM  and  joj^foloeaa,  and  di- 
vided the  duchew'a  court  places  betweeo  Mrs.  Ma- 

ahaiu  aad  the  Ducfaeas  of  Somerset.  It  Rsionishes 
most  people  to  see  the  duke  consent  to  serve  wbeo 
his  wife  was  dismissed — to  see  him  continue  to  hold 
command  of  the  troops  under  the  ministry  which 
hud  sprung  out  of  a  bed-niom  squabble,  and  which 
WRB  sure  to  thwart  him  in  nil  his  measures.  His 
enemies  hfive  generally  accounted  for  this  by  as- 
suming that  the  duke's  avarice  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it;  but  his  lady  assigns  very  diffisreot  reasons.  "  The 
Duke  of  Marlboroagh,"  she  says,  »*  notwitiistnodiDg 
AO  infinite  variety  of  mortifieatiODB,  by  which  it  was 
endeavored  to  make  Mik  reaigo  hia  commiuion,  that 
there  might  be  a  pretense  to  raise  an  outciy  against 
faun,  as  having  quitted  his  qneen'a  and  his  country's 
service  merely  beciiuse  lie  could  not  govern  in  the 
cabinet  rs  well  as  in  the  field,  continned  to  serve 
yet  another  campaign.  All  hia  friends  here,  moved 
by  a  true  concern  for  the  public  welfHre,  pressed 
hiiii  to  it,  the  coofederates  called  him  with  the  ut- 
most importunity,  and  Prince  Eugene  eotrented 
him  to  come  with  all  the  eHroestness  nod  passion 
that  could  be  expressed."  These  were  certainly 
powerful  ioducements,  and  they  may  have  been 
aliased  (together  with  that  passioniite  fondness  for 
A  fiue  army  which  every  good  general  most  coo- 
tract)  with  MarlboroDgb's  love  of  money.  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  had  fondly  hoped  to  eclipse  his 
fame,  and  who  was  held  by  the  Tories  to  he  ■  far 
greater  general  than  Marlboronght  meanly  joined  in 
an  outcry  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
a  vote  of  cenanre  was  carried  against  the  late  Whig 
ministers  for  the  ill  successes  of  the  war  in  Spain. 
The  eccentric  lord  was  rewarded  by  hd  enibassy  to 
Vienna,  and  Lord  GnlwRy,  his  rival  in  Sjiain,  and 
the  man  he  most  hated,  was  disgraced  and  censured 
by  parliament.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB  that  the  greut  strength  of  the  Tories  now  iiiy. 
There  they  Rttacked  the  lute  Lord  Treiisurer  Go- 
dolphin,  and  heaped  nil  kinds  of  censures  on  the 
fiillen  ministry.  Among  other  things  they  charged 
the  Whigs  with  having  preferred  proHigoles  and 
blasphemerB  to  the  true  friends  of  the  church ;  and 
they  decfaured  that  both  chnrch  aod  state  had  been 
saved  from  destruction  solely  by  the  great  goodness 
and  mtdom  of  her  majesty.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, still  the  fiery  Comptoo,  had  been  laboring  dur- 
ing the  preceding  autumn  with  the  clergy  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  had  got  up  an  address  to 
her  majesty,  which  seeois  to  have  been  held  as  giv- 
ing a  clerical  sanction  to  this  last  proceeding  of  the 
laymen  in  parliament.  In  this  address  Comptoo 
had  spoken  of  "the  unprecedented  attempts  lately 
made  to  undermine  not  only  our  excellent  coostrtu- 
tioD  in  church  and  state,  but  all  religion  nod  govern- 
ment whatsoever."  To  gratify  the  clergy,  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  building  filly  new  churches  in 
the  cities  of  London  aod  Westminster — the  waot 
of  which  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  great 

yt\  the  IIouM  BudTbon  wnnld  pratMblj  bM  ban  n-iford  hefnnd  tfa« 
Pymiefi.  but  fat  Swub  uul  Abi|mil  kt  Qunn  Auna'i  toilei."— Cmu(. 
Uut. 


increase  of  schism  and  irreligion;  and,  that  this 
church  hasiness  might  be  done  by  proper  hsnds, 
that  devout  Christian,  Heory  St.  John  (Boling- 
broke),  had  beeo  charged,  as  secretary  of  state,  to 
communicate  the  queen's  message  upon  it  aod  the 
the  address  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  cler^ 
in  convocation  assembled.  The  Commons  voted 
^350,000  for  building  the  said  churches — being, 
as  they  said*  **eDtirely  disposed  to  promote  every 
thing  that  was  for  the  interest  of  the  established 
church.*' 

For  some  time  the  Tories  had  been  complaining 
that  far  too  many  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  to  men  of  oo  hereditaiy  rank  and  of  do  landed 
property— that  officers  in  the  annyf  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, and  others  fiving  in  towns  and  trading  cities 
were  gradually  assuming  that  ^superiority  which 
naturally  ought  to  belong  to  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
Daring  this  session  a  bill  was  brought  io  for  secur- 
iog  the  freedom  of  parliaments  by  further  qualify- 
ing the  members  to  sit  io  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hitherto  no  such  qualification  bad  been  thought  of; 
but  now  it  was  enacted  that  oo  man  should  repre- 
sent a  county  unless  he  had  a  real  estate  io  land  of 
c£600  n-yenr,  nor  a  borough  uoless  he  had  a  real 
estate  io  land  worth  c£300  a-year.  Scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made  at  the  time  by  the  AVhigs  to 
this  qualificatfoo  act,  which  has  sioce  become  a  so- 
lemn mockery,  and  an  opprdirium  to  the  British 
parliament.' 

Harley,  by  this  time,  felt  his  position  a  very  un- 
easy one,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  moat  have  fall- 
en through  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague,  St.  John, 
but  for  a  lucky  attempt  which  was  made  upon  his 
life,  and  which  rendered  him  for  a  short  time  popu- 
lar with  the  nation.  Although  it  had  beeo  so  often 
proved  that  snch  money  was  thrown  away,  or  worse, 
the  different  governments  of  Knglaod,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  continued  to  spend  Isrge  enma  on 
secret  services.  Germans,  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
SpHoiards,  Poles,  all  found  encouragement;  and  the 
majority  of  these  adventurers  seem  to  have  taken 
money  from  both  sides,  and  to  have  betrayed  the 
secrets  (when  they  really  knew  any,  which  was 
not  often)  of  both  parties.   Among  the  foreigners 

>  Pnviouljp  to  ihB  introdiulkNi  of  Ihl*  bill,  an  txtmpi  IimI  ben 
nude  IO  rarr;  an  old  bill,  alraailr  loit  more  than  oooe,  Tor  disablinf  all 
penoni  huldinc  plac«i  rruni  iiUing  in  iha  Uuum  of  Comman*.  TltM 
pnifMt  Tailed  again.  Burnat  aayi,  Ihnn  "  another  bill  to  qualify  aif  m* 
ban,  by  haWoK  XflOO  a  year  Titr  a  knight  uf  the  ahire.and  £3Q0  a-ycar 
for  a  baigeM,  aneoaeded  better;  the  Jeaign  of  thia  waa  to  etctuUe 
coaitieia,  niilttary  n«a,  atid  aiarebaDii  fron  titlinf  io  the  Houac  of 
CummiHi*,  in  bopea  That,  thia  beinf  aettled,  (he  laad  inttr*'*!  wuutd  Iw 
the  prsfailiog  tXHiaiJeration  io  all  tlieir  ronanltationa.  They  did  t»A 
eileuil  iheie qualitiRaticitia  to  Scotland ;  it  being  pniendad  that.euntea 
there  being  iraeratly  >mBll,  it  w«a1d  nut  be  eaiy  to  find  man  anqualn 
Red  capalila  to  aarra.  Tbta  waa  Ihnughl  tii  airike  at  a&  eaaeoiial  part 
of  our  couttitntian,  loorhiug  the  fraatkHnof  alrctiona:  and  it  had  l>ern, 
ai  olUn  ai  It  waa  atlenpted,  oppiMed  by  Iha  miDiMry,  thongb  it  had  a 
firm  appraraiire  of  aecunng  liberty,  Mhen  all  waa  lodged  with  aien  of 
ewalei ;  yel  our  gantry  waa  liecone  ao  igmmnt  and  ao  corrupt,  that 
many  ■pprehandeil  iha  ill  flOerta  of  Ihia:  and  tint  the  interealof  trail*, 
which,  tiidewl,  aappnrta  that  uf  tba  Und,  woqld  neilber  ba  untlera'O'rf 

I  tiiir  regarded."    From  tba  oparalM  of  thia  qualificatiMi  bill  a  cuaiid- 

I  eratila  purtma  of  the  ariaiucrwy  wen  aaempt;  for  it  wai  prutHlcd 
ihai  the  eldFii  auu*  uf  peen.  or  of  any  peraoni  qualified  In  aerre  ai 
knighta  uf  ahirea,  abould  not  be  incapable  of  b»ng  elected  though  they 
had  n»  luofa  taiidnd  vmalaa.    The  uniaeraitiea  alao  ware  hvured.  il 

I  being  pTovidad  that  tbuaa  laanuMl  bodiea  abtMild  rclun  ihair  iMiubcn 

i  >a  furinei'lf , 
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Ihrt  fattened  on  tfab  tecrat^rvKe  money  waa  n 
FreochnuD  who  oiled  himself  the  MHrqnis  de 
Gabcird,  ind  who  got  e£SOO  a-year.  It  is  eaid  thnt 
iu  WHS  indebted  to  St.  John  for  tliia  liberality,  and 
tlmt  he  had  recommended  himself  to  that  accom- 
plbbed  and  then  dissipated  scoonilrel  of  genius  by 
adidiauteriDgtoRnd  sharing  in  his  pleasures.  Hnr- 
ley,  who  had  no  taste  for  such  revelries  and  ex- 
cesses, thought  <£500  R-year  too  large  a  sum,  and 
reduced  the  amount'  Thereupon  the  Frenchman 
hired  himself  to  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  nod  be- 
eiD  to  supply  the  miaistart  of  King  Louie  with  se- 
eret  iatalligeoce.  The  correapondeDce  was  discor- 
»nd,  and  be  was  arreatsd  and  brought  before  the 
E^li^  eoaoeiL  There  be  desired  to  speak  in 
prirale  with  Secretary  St.  John ;  but  the  aecretiry 
■nnred  him  that  Mb  waa  a  fsvor  not  to  be  granted 
10 1  inao  in  his  lituatkin.  Outscard  then  advanced 
towird  the  table  as  if  be  would  say  something  to 
Hirl«y,  and  stabbed  that  minister  in  the  breast  with 
■  penkoife.  Fortnoately  for  Harley,  the  penknife, 
itrikiag  against  a  bone,  broke  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  haodle.  Guiacard  struck  again  and  again,  and 
Hirley  fell  to  the  gTVund  with  blood  flowing  from 
\m  breast.  Then  St.  John,  crying  out,  "  The  vil- 
hia  has  murdered  Mr.  Harley,"  drew  his  sword, 
ind  tbe  rest  of  the  ministers  followed  hia  example. 
Ai  io  aU  cases  of  this  audden  and  alarming  Itind,  the 
Keae  is  differently  described  even  by  the  eye-wit- 
oeues  and  aetora  in  it ;  it  is  satd,  <6r  example,  that 
Gniseard  attempted  also  to  stab  other  members  of 
ths  cooocil,  who  all  defeuded  tfaeraaelvea  with  what- 
ersr  came  fint  to  haad;  that  every  one  atmek  hire 
talurdaa  be  could  with  his  naked  fists,  but  that  Mr. 
St.  Joha  pierced  htm  through  with  hia  sword  ;  that. 
00  heariag  tbe  noise,  tbe  door-keepera  aod  messen- 
fm  ID  waiting  rushed  into  the  room,  laid  hands 
upoa  the  asMssin,  and  dragged  him,  with  bis  bones 
•loHMt  all  broken,  to  prison.  Another  account  af- 
irmt  ibat  St.  John  was  not  the  only  one  that  used 
ha  sword,  that  Gniscard  was  wounded  by  several 
nordd,  and  would  iiave  been  dispatched  but  for 
Lord  Poolet,  who  entreated  they  would  not  kill  the 
MMin,  but  keep  faim  Io  aee  what  discoveriea  he 
nific  make.  It  u  aaid,  too,  that  Guiacard  begged 
tbe  Duke  of  Ormond  to  dis|Mtch  him  outright ;  aod 
ibm  his  grace  uiawered,  that  that  ms  not  work  fit 
hr  a  geoUenoan.  Lord  Dartmouth*  who  waa  then 
Me  at  tlie  three  secretaries  of  state,  says,  »  He 
jViaiacard)  behaved  himself  with  great  cunfideDce 
before  tbe  council,  and  denied  every  thing,  till  he 
WM  sbowa  one  of  his  own  tetters,  which  he  en- 
deivared  to  snatch  out  of  Lord  Harcourt's  hand. 
Uaviog  thrust  himself  between  the  Duke  of  Or- 
ttuod  and  Mr.  Harley,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
cwld  easily  have  drawn  the  duke's  sword,  if  he  bad 
a«it  depended  oo  the  other  tool,  when  Mr.  St.  John 
nfaaed  to  apeek  with  bim,  he  beut  down  as  if  he 
*wM  have  i^ispered  with  Mr.  Hariey,  and  gave 
kim  two  or  three  violent  Mows  upon  the  breast  be- 
fcre  any  body  could  stop  him.  When  Boueier,  tbe 
nrgnw,  eame,  Mr.  Harley  asked  bim  if  he  were 
la  iHimediate  danger  (the  penknife  having  btseo 
brvkes  in  bis  body),  that  he  might  settle  bit  af&in ; 


for  he  did  not  fear  death,  which  was  visible  by  hia 
countenHOce,  which  was  not  io  the  least  altered; 
After  Guiacard  was  carried  into  another  room,  be 
desired  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  which 
the  duke  refused,  ualess  I  would  go  with  him, 
which  I  did.  He  (Guiacard)  lamented  Mr.  flarley. 
who,  he  aaid,  was  truly  a  great  miin,  sod  to  whom 
he  had  many  obligations;  and  aeveral  times  repeat- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  lucky  man. 
We  asked  htm  what  he  meant  by  that.  He  said  he 
had  often  designed  to  have  done  as  much  for  him 
(Marlborough),  and  now  it  was  fallen  upon  a  man 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of.'"  Notwith> 
standing  bis  being  on  eye-witnese,  this  rabid  party- 
man  ia  scarcely  more  entitled  to  implicit  credit  than 
Burnet,  or  any  other  writer  ira  the  other  aide.  Bur- 
net auys  not  a  word  about  Marlborough,  but  declares 
that  it  was  Gniscard'e  intention  to  assassinate  St. 
John,  who,  however,  was  so  placed  as  tn  be  out  of 
his  reach,  whereupon  he  struck  at  Harley,  who 
was  within  his  reach,  "and  wounded  him  as  much 
as  could  be  done  with  ao'bmRll  a  tool."  Tbe  bishop 
adds,  that  tbe  other  members  of  the  council  drew 
their  swords  and  stabbed  Guiscard  in  several  places : 
and  then  the  attendants,  being  called  in,  dragged  out 
the  all  but  murdered  assassin.  Hartey's  wound  ap. 
peared  to  be  a  slight  one,  yet  he  remained  a  long 
Ume  in  tbe  hands  of  the  surgeon.  Some  imputed 
thia  to  an  iH  haiMt  of  body ;  some,  among  whom  waa 
bia  friend  Swift,  to  the  unskiHfulnesa  of  hia  snr* 
goon ;  and  aome  thought  it  was  a  mere  artilice  tn  in- 
creaae  tbe  popular  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Guiscard  was  left  in  much  worse  case. 
Whether  wounded  by  the  single  sword  of  St.  John 
or  by  tbe  swords  of  all  the  company,  he  had  wounds 
that  were  deep  and  dangerous,  and  when  he  was 
carried  to  Newgate  he  was  considered  by  those 
who  saw  him  as  a  dying  man.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cooDcil  visited  htm  in  Newgate,  io  order 
to  examine  him.  Burnet  snys  that  his  oonfeasion 
waa  kept  aecret;  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  he  coofoss- 
ed  nothing,  as  he  could  not  expect  a  pardon.  "  Two 
days  after,"  adds  Dartmouth,  he  desired  to  speak 
again  with  some  of  the  council :  he  began  a  story  of 
a  man,  who,  he  said,  had  ill  designs,  bnt  would  not 
name  him;  and  stopped  "short,  and  aaid  it  wonkl 
make  against  himself ;  aod  rambled  like  a  man  tliat 
was  fight-headed ;  upon  which  we  left  bim.  His 
correspondence  with  France  seemed  to  be  but  of  a 
late  date ;  and  the  intelligence  that  he  gave  was  of  a 
matter  few  of  tbe  cabioet  had  any  knowledge  of  be- 
fore they  had  read  his  letters;  and  be  was  never 
asked  who  he  bad  it  from,  the  answer  being  evi- 
dHUt."  This  means  thut  Guiscard  had  had  his  in- 
telligence from  his  quondam  ally  and  asdociat^  St. 
John.  If  Guiscard  discovered  more  than  tbia,  it  was 
kept  B8  under  the  seul  of  confessioD,  and  the  un- 
happy man,  whose  intellect  io  all  probability  urtu 

'  NolM  n  Bnnet.  Tbor*  wu  •  nunor  u  if  tbe  ■mbnih  h»d  in- 
Muted  to  Btnnlvr  iIm  qaeM.  On  Uii«  bod  Lord  DartBCMtli  Mjr*,  **  If 
Gviteard  hM)  any  dousna  upon  tbe  qveen^  life,  bia  heut  hiled  bin, 
for  he  had  been  with  her  the  eveoingr  befiira,  and  nobod)'  in  the  otji«r 
nxim  but  Mn.  FieliliiiK,  or  within  but  Nn.  Kirk,  who  wta  oomoioBlr 
aaleep.  The  queen  told  nw  that  he  waa  verj  imNtng  fur  an  aaf  nu^ 
atitiB  of  hia  |«naioa,  and  CDafdiiMd  that  ba  wu  ill  pud." 
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deniDged,  died  of  hii  wonods  in  Newgftte.'  *'  This 
accident,"  raya  Buroet,  "  was  of  great  use  to  Harley  ; 
for  the  party  formed  againat  bini  whs  BsliRmed  to 
pueb  a  DiRD  who  waa  thus  assassinated  by  one  who 
was  studying  to  recommend  himself  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  formed  a  de- 
Bign  against  tlie  qaeeo's  peraoo.  Her  health  was 
at  this  time  much  ahaken.  She  had  three  fits  of 
an  ague ;  the  last  was  a  severe  one :  but  the  progress 
of  the  disease  was  stopped  by  the  bark."  Both 
Housea  of  Parliameot  hastened  to  address  her  mnj- 
aity,  toachiug  the  late  horrible  and  vilhiooDB  at- 
tempt made  upon  the  peraoD  of  Mr.  Harley  by  a 
French  papist.  They  affirmed  that  that  minia- 
ter'a  6deli^  and  seal  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  all  the  abettora  of  poptry  and  &etion ; 
tbey  pledged  themselves  to  defend  her  majesty  and 
nil  such  faithful  servants  against  all  the  attempts  of 
her  enemies,  whether  open  or  secret:  and  they  de- 
sired that  she  would  cause  all  papists  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  cities  of  Loodon  and  WestmioBter 
And  accordingly  a  proclamation  went  forth,  and  the 
English  Catholics,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with 
Guiicnrd  than  the  Mufti  had  to  do  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  were  harassed  and  annoyed  after  the  old 
faahioQ.  If  Harley  had  died  tbey  would  have  made 
a  sort  of  aaiot  and  martyr  of  him ;  aa  it  was  he  whs 
revend  aa  one  that  had  mn  extreme  danger  for  the 
Protestant  canae,  and  there  waa  no -longer  any 
doubting  of  the  patriotiam,  and  orthodoayt  and  anti- 
Jacobititfm  of  one  who  had  had  a  Freoch  hnife  in 
him.*  When  be  first  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  speaker  made  a  very  pompons  and 
very  absurd  discourse  on  the  past  dnngers  of  the 
great  nunister;  who,  a  few  weeks  nl^er,  was  made 
lord  treasurer,  and  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  higb-Bouoding  titles  of  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Enrl  Mortimer.  The  death  of  Lord  Rochester, 
which  happened  just  at  this  time,  wna  considered 
as  another  Bignal  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Harley. 
But  at  this  moment  his  colleague,  St.  John,  was  un- 
dermining hia  antbority,  and  laying,  among  other 
plots,  ptona  to  tnonopolize  the  favor  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
aham,  who  eoatinned  to  niooopolise  that  of  the 
queen.  It  ia  aearcely  poaaible  to  coDceive  a  more 
degrading  atate  than  diat  into  which  the  govern- 

>  ■*  Thii  bold  Bttempl  haviDf  iiiciud  l)w  onrioaiiy  ct  mnltitadM  to 
gi>  and  lee  GuiKard  iu  Newgkta,  the  tuntkej  kept  hia  corpw  in  pickla 
af^r  he  waa  dead, 'and  ahowtd  him  TnT  mone;  •evoral  (laya;  which 
cominf  to  tha  quam'a  ur,  aha  nrdrred  tiM  body  to  ba  bnrted  ;  and  a 
law  waa  aixla  thia  MaaHNi  whirli  Biad«  it  blunjioMaaaltapnvyeaaB' 
cilur  in  the  eiecution  uf  hii  oOicR." — Life  of  Qucca  Aunt. 

*  Tet  only  a  few  moDths  bcfum  Goiacard's  attempt— that  ii,  abciut 
tb«  •«]  of  1710— Hulay  had  Miit  the  AbM  GaolUer  (of  whom  mon 
will  fas  hawd  in  tha  mvmI]  to  the  DbIw  of  Berwick  with  aatbanty  to 
traat  about  tha  natunlinii  t4  that  dgka**  half-bratber,  lh«  Pratewler. 
By  ibia  plan  Anne  wu  to  rontinue  to  hold  the  cruwn  till  her  iltalh. 
and  iban  the  PreteiKlcr,  npan  aaaDraneea  and  aeciiritiei  tonchinf  the 
•aiioaal  relipoa  and  libettiea,  waa  l»  ba  btuugbt  in  mfom  the  ahuttklera 
of  the  people.  Nur  were  iheie  awrai  nagMiaUuM  wuhMt  an  effect. 
Berwick  ud  the  oUiar  adTiaera  of  Ihe  Pretender  directed  the  Jacnbitei 
in  the  Engliab  parliament  to  fall  in  with  the  cnuit  and  with  Uarlcj, 
who,  bjr  their  nwani,  would  be  enabled  to  nbtain  a  decidod  >cp«riuritf . 
Atthe  aaniatiiBC  the  fcuKlnaunU'B  peace  wa*  an  tmliepeBaable  oondi- 
tioB.  Whts  Harlaj  had  attained  all  hia  end*,  be  took  no  ateiia  what- 
ever to  forwaid  Ibe  freal  Jneobite  plan,  ihaa|h  ba  coatinnad  to  lean 
opini  that  party  Tor  tupport  at  home,  and  to  correapund  with  it  abroad, 
repreaentiOB  the  neceaaitj  of  caution,  yet  atill  apeaking  ai  if  the  lue- 
enatonof  thr  Houaa  of  HaaorrrwiiDld  ba  eaa-ly  aet  aaide  on  the  death 
of  AlUM.— JfcMMTj  ^  Btrmttlh—ilMplMmnj—Loekhart  Pftrt. 


ment,  sa  well  aa'tbe  conrt,  had  fellen:  there  were 
manoeuvers,  intrigueB,  back-door  influences,  bribery, 
and  corruption  everywhere,  and  frankness,  sincer- 
ity, honesty,  and  disinterestedness  nowhere.  Even 
what  was  good  and  commendable  in  itself  wns 
brought  about  generally  by  base  and  (reacherous 
means:  Harley,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  him.  Lord 
Oxford,  indolent  and  indecisive,  did  very  little,  and 
all  that  was  done  was  done  Blowly,  and  every  grent 
state  measure  wbb  made  to  partake  of  the  chnmc- 
ter  of  a  trick  or  a  juggle  at  cards.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  Anne  prorogued  this  Tory  parliament,  which 
had  voted,  with  exemiriary  readiness,  upward  of  six 
millions  and  a  half,  though  they  had  assured  the 
people  that  their  very  first  step  would  be  to  cnrtail 
the  supplies,  as  passed  by  the  improvident  Whigs. 

In  the  mean  while  Marlborongh  had  gone  to  tha 
wara,  and  this  was  for  the  last  time.  Earnestly 
summoned  by  Prince  Eugene  snd  most  of  the  lend- 
ers of  the  sllies,  he  went  into  Flanders  and  took  the 
command ;  but  be  presently  found  that  his  authority 
was  dirainished  and  his  force  weakened,  that  many 
of  bis  best  regiments  were  drawn  off  for  the  now 
altogether  hopeless  war  in  Spain,  or  to  be  sacrificed 
in  a  paltry  expedition  to  Quebec,  under  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham'B  brother.  Jack  Hill.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  had  regained  new  spirits  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Tory  cabinet  at  home,  and  by  the  assurance 
of  their  emissaries*  that  it  was  the  main  object  of 
Lord  Oxford  to  hurry  on  a  peace— to  secvra  a  peace 
at  any  price,  or,  at  least,  without  any  nice  attention 
to  the  treaties  of  the  grand  alllnntfe,  or  to  the  grant 
priuciple  of  delhroning  King  Philip — and  they 
seemed  confident,  both  in  camp  and  court,  that 
they  would  see  disgrace  brought  upon  a  geuenti 
who  had  so  often  humbled  them,  and  whose  very 
name  had  been  a  sound  of  terror  in  their  ears. 
But  Marlborough's  masterly  conduct  dissppointed 
alike  the  bopea  of  the  French  abroad  and  the  To- 
ries at  home.  Oxford  and  St.  John,  Dartmouth 
and  the  rest,  had  been  confident  that  in  going  to 
Fbiuders  this  }'ear  that  he  was  goin;;  to  certain  de- 
feat and  humiliation ;  and  Marshal  Villara,  who  had 
established  lines  which  were  deemed  impregnable^ 
and  called  Marlborongh'a  ne  plut  tdfni,  the  way 
from  Boaohain  to  Gtinche,  and  who  had  directed 
movements  to  be  nude  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  which 
compelled  Prince  Eugene  to  quit  hia  friend  to  watch 
the  French  in  that  qoaiter,  anticipated  nothing  Ipm 
than  full  Becnrity  for  the  whde  aammer,  if  Marlbor> 
ougb  remained  inactive,  or  a  victory  if  he  attempted 
to  force  those  wonderful  lines.  Yet  the  reanlt  was 
altogetlier  diflerent:  Mnrlborougb,  with  admirable 
geoeraiahip,  distracted  the  attention  of  Villars, 
forced  his  impregnahU  lines  at  Arleux  without  losing 
a  single  soldier,  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  invest 
Bouchain  under  tlie  eyes  of  Villars,  who  either 
could  do  nothing,  or  relied  too  much  upon  the  pro- 
digious strength  of  that  frontier  town.  In  twenty 
days  Bouciiain  was  in  the  possession  of  Marlborough, 
and  Villara  waa  covered  with  shame.  These  brill- 
iant snccessea,  however,  only  forwarded  the  secret 
negotiatiooB  between  the  Turiea  and  the  agents  of 
King  Lonis.   The  Tones  had  pledged  tbemselvet 
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to  the  (|aeeD  to  draw  the  conntry  ont  of  a  war  which 
had  baeD  too  much  prolunged,  aad  to  diBontaagle 
ber  from  those  allisDeac  which  WUIiam  III.  hud 
made,  and  which  Marlborough  and  the  preceding 
Whig  miaiBtry  bad  maiDtaiDed  and  strengthened : 
thej  had  proclaimed,  as  an  unquestionable  Rxiom  in 
politics,  that  England  oagbt  to  watch  the  balance  of 
power,  bat  to  keep  aloof  from  the  disputes  of  foreign 
atates — to  engage  in  commercial  relations  with  every 
couutry  ui  the  work),  but  to  contract  alliances  ofTeo- 
H*e  and  defenalTe  with  none.    This  was  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  such  principles  were  an- 
noawMd:  they  were  clearly  impracticable,  and 
would  baTa  been  very  questionable  in  many  cases, 
in  reference  both  to  hoMir  and  interest,  if  they  could 
have  been  acted  upon;  but,  this  potwithatandtng, 
they  were  acceptable  to  the  noasses  of  the  people, 
who  had  had  a  aurfeit  of  military  glory,  and  who 
Were  now  thirsting  furs  peace,  which,  however,  they 
hitrdly  desired  with  more  eagerness  than  they  had 
It  the  beginning  desired  the  wnr.    This  popular 
fetiliog  would  in  nil  probability  have  been  less  violent 
if  Marlborough  had  been  less  grasping  and  avari- 
cious, and  his  wife  less  arrogant.    Another  circum- 
■tanca  that  made  inany  men  impatient  for  any  kind 
of  peace  was  their  natural,  and,  we  think,  commenda- 
b\D  prefereoce  of  the  pleasant  light  wines  of  France 
to  the  strong  and  heavy  wine  of  Portugal.    It  may 
look  like  a  joke,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  cause  Is 
very  aerioasly  ewntkined  by  several  writers  of  the 
day,  and  claaaed  with  the  love  of  the  chareh,  and  a 
haired  and  jealousy  of  the  Marlboronghs,  as  a  con- 
tribntor  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrechl.   "  And 
DOW,''  says  CDnoingham,  '*  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  the  French  wine-drinkers  as  truly 
and  briefly  as  I  can.    On  the  first  breaking  out  of 
the  confederate  war,  the  merchants  in  England 
were  prohibited  from  all  commerce  with  France, 
tod  a  heavy  duty  was  laid  upon  French  wines. 
Ttiia  caused  a  grievous  complaint  among  the  topers, 
who  have  great  interest  in  the  parliament,  as  if  they 
bad  been  poisoned  by  port  wines.    Mr.  Portman 
Sevmour,  who  was  a  jovial  companion,  and  indulged 
bis  appetites,  but  otherwise  a  good  man ;  General 
Cbanhill,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  brother,  a 
roan  of  courage,  but  a  lover  of  wine ;  Mr.  Periera, 
I  Jew  and  amell-feaat,  and  other  hard-driokers,  de- 
chied  that  the  want  of  French  wine  waa  not  to  be 
codored,  and  that  they  could  hardly  bear  up  under  so 
peat  a  calamity.    These  were  joioed  by  Dr.  Ald- 
ndge,  who,  though  nicknamed  •  the  priest  of  Bac- 
;hns,*  waa  otherwise  an  excellent  man,  and  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  learning.  Dr.  RntclilTe,  a  phyaician 
of  great  reputation,  who  ascribed  the  cause  of  all 
diseases  to  the  want  of  French  wines,  though  he 
was  very  rich,  and  much  addicted  to  wine,  yet  being 
t-itremely  covetous,  bought  the  cheaper  wines;  but 
K  the  same  time  he  imputed  the  badness  of  his  wine 
to  the  war,  end  the  difRculty  pf  getting  better :  there- 
^re  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Earl  of  Scars- 
dale,  tiro  young  noblemen  of  greet  interest  among 
their  acqoaintauce*  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  live 
in  magnificence  or  leanry,  raerrily  attributed  all  the 
(doctor's  cemplaints  to  his  ararice.    All  those  were 


alao  for  peace  rather  tbao  war.  And  all  the  bottle 
companions,  many  physicians,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  lawyers  and  inferior  clergy,  and,  in  fine,  the 
loose  women  too,  were  united  together  in, the  ftc- 
tinn  against  the  Dnke.of  Marlborough."  * 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  secret  mas- 
sengera  had  been  going  and  coming  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris — some  employed  aod  received  by 
Lord  Oxford,  some  by  St.  John,  who,  though  equally 
determined  on  a  peace,  as  the  only  oienns  of  keep- 
ing down  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  were  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  It 
appeara  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  that 
St.  John  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Pretender  at  this 
moment,  while  Oxford,  leas  enthnaiaatic  or  fiir 
more  cautious,  contented  himself  with  sending  word- 
of-mouth  messages,  unmeaning  compliments,  and 
vague  hopes.  Oxford,  however,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  to  make  a  direct  over- 
ture of  peace  to  the  French  court. 

There  was  in  Englnnd  a  certain  Xhhd  Gnultier, 
fan  adept  in  gallantry  and  in  intrigues,  political  as 
well  as  amorous,  even  above  the  degree  common 
to  a  certain  class  of  French  priests  before  the  Rev- 
olution, who  were  little  more  than  priests  by  name, 
or  little  better  than  profligates,  panders,  and  cheva- 
liers d'induttrie.  This  Ganltier  knew  Eoglnnd  well, 
and  was  in  the  closest  IntinMiey  with  the  Catholic 
Lady  Jersey,  the  wife  of  a  Tery  minister.  Oxford 
preferred  him  to  others  en  acconnt  of  his  equivocal 
character,  which  would  make  it  easy  to  deny  and 
diaarow  tus  proceedings  if  they  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess and  come  to  be  discovered  by  the  Whigs.  The 
abb6,  without  papers,  but  fally  instructed,  repaired 
secretly  to  Pwris,  and  easily  obtained  an  audience 
of  De  Torcy.  "  Sir,"  said  the  confident  priest,  "  do 
you  wish  for  a  peace  ?  I  am.  come  to  give  you  the 
means  of  treating,  and  of  concluding  one  indepen- 
dently of  the  Dutch,  who  are  unworthy  of  the  hon- 
or done  them  by  our  king,  who  has  so  often  ad- 
dressed himself  to  them  for  Uie  pacification  of 
Europe.'*  According  to  I>b  Torcy  himself,  whose 
account  we  follow,  *'te  nsk  a  mioiater  of  France 
then  whether  he  wished  for  peace,  was  like  asking 
a  man  sufiTering  under  a  long  aod  dangerous  malady 
whether  he  wished  to  get  better."  This  minister, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  fiict  that  there  were 
mountebaoka  and  impoatora  of  all  descriptions  going 
about  to  profit  by  the  difficulties  of  their  conntry, 
made  Gaultier  expbiio  himself  thoroughly  before  he 
would  trust  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  "As  to 
the  means  of  conducting  this  negotiation,"  anid  the 
nhbk,  ''only  give  me  a  letter  for  my  Lord  Jersey, 
saying  that  you  are  glud  to  have  heard  from  me 

1  Hist.  Gr.  Brit. — To  gratif*  th«ea  clust  and  champa^e  driaktn. 
BD  act  had  been  pwaed,  in  the  preceding  Msiion,  repealing  the  acta 
of  the  3d  and  1th  or  Anae,  to  Tar  aa  they  related  to  pfohibitiny  thr  im- 
panation  of  French  winea.  "  Thii,"  layi  Burnet,  "  was  out  tnoch  to 
the  honor  of  thuia  why  promoted  it ;  the  inteMU  of  the  sMioii  Uf 
«Kam«t  it  ao  viiihty,  that  nothing  but  the  delicate  palatci  of  those  wha 
luvod  that  liquor  coald  hare  carried  tilth  ■  tnotion  ihrangh  the  two 
Ilouaee.  Bui,  though  the  bill  pMwd,  it  waa  like  to  have  no  eSeet: 
for  It  wu  prorided  that  the  wine  should  be  imprnted  in  neatral  vet 
•ell ;  and  the  Kins  of  Ptaace  bad  forbid  it  lo  be  exported  in  my  *ei- 
i>t]t  but  hii  own  ;  it  ireminc  he  reckoneil  thai  oar  dciire  of  drinkinf 
his  wine  would  carry  lu  to  take  it  oa  lUeh  ^rma  ai  ha  ahould  pra- 
■criba." 
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Uut  he  ii  in  good  health,  and  that  you  have  chnrKed 
me  with  your  thaoka  for  his  ioquiriea.  That  letter 
alone  will  serve  as  my  passport,  aad  as  my  powers 
to  listen  to  the  propositions  they  are  disposed  to 
make."  De  Torcy  was  charmed  at  the  fiwility  of 
negotiating  without  eommittiDg  himself.  *•  This 
peace,"  says  he,  "wai  aa  abeolutely  Deeesaary  to  us 
as  it  was  unexpected  by  as.  All  our  negotiations 
and  attempts  at  negotiatioo  in  Holland  had  only 
produced  a  greater  aaitnosity  and  a  more  obetiaate 
determination  to  continae  the  war;  and  England, 
more  (ban  any  other  power  had  hitherto  blown  the 
fire.  Yet  the  new  miiiiBters  of  that  crown  now  held 
a  langoage  totally  different  from  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  the  advances  they  were  making  were 
the  less  open  to  any  suspicion,  as  it  was  for  their  evi- 
dent and  personal  interests  that  the  war,  the  prop 
of  the  credit  of  the'  Whigs,  their  enemies,  should 
finish  immediately.  They  asked  from  the  king  do 
sort  of  engagement — no,  not  so  much  as  the  shadow 
an  dDgagenient;  tianltier  had  orders  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  uraple  letter  of  compliment,  by  which  it 
would  be  understood  that  the  general  proposition 
had  been  favorably  received  in  France."  By  order 
of  Louis,  De  Torcy  wrote  the  note  to  Lord  Jersey, 
and  gave  it  to  Gaultier  with  vivd  voce  instructions 
to  assure  the  ministers  of  her  Britannic  lunjeety 
that  his  master,  joatly  irritated  at  the  conduct  of 
the  States- General,  would  never  again  treat  for  a 
pence  through  them,  but  solely  with  England.  The 
Rbb6  traveled  back  to  Londup,  and  shortly  after  was 
back  again  at  PuriB  to  inquire  as  to  the  advantages 
which  Louis  was  disposed  to  offer  to  Engtnnd  as  the 
price  of  her  abnpdoning  her  allies,  and  recognizing 
his  grandson  as  King  of  Spain.  Encouraged  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  anrrender  of 
Oeneral  Stanhope,  and  the  whole  course  of  events 
in  Spaio,  and  not  as  yet  alarmed  by  Marlborongh's 
forcing  Vlllars's  boasted  lines  and  capturing  Bou- 
chain,  Louis  was  not  disposed  to  offer  very  much ; 
and  all  that  he  did  offer  was,  that  we  should  keep 
Gibraltar  and  have  a  free  trade  with  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  The  secret  of  these  negotiations  was  not 
long  kept — probably  Gaultier  himself  sold  them  to 
the  Dutch — for,  presently,  Petikum  intimated  to 
Louis  that,  if  he  would  enter  again  into  negotiation 
with  the  States- General,  he  would  certaioty  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Dutch.  When 
neither  party  could  hope  to  deceive  the  other  any 
longer.  Lord  Oxford  and  St.  John  explained  them- 
seWea  to  ^e  States-General;  and  then  it  was  rep- 
resented that  both  England  and  Holland  would  be 
happy  to  eonUnbute  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general, 
a  definitive,  and  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace ;  that  the 
republic  was  ready  to  join  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  to  this  effect;  but  that  the  propositions  to 
be  offered  by  France  must  be  targe  and  definite.' 
At  this  point  the  business  became  heavy,  and  Ox- 
ford slower  even  than  usual.  If  Mnrlboroagh  had 
been  well  beaten  by  Villiirs,  the  lord  treasurer  might 
have  taken  heart;  but  as  the  lord-general  had  gain- 
ed, without  loss  of  blood  or  loaa  of  any  material  kind, 
advantogQi  equivalent  to  a  great  victory,  it  seemed 

>  HcoiaiRi  d«  ToKj. 


dangerous  to  run  on  too  rapidly  to  make  a  trenty 
which  could  only  have  been  justified  by  the  aonifai- 
lation  of  our  srmy  abroad  and  the  defeat  of  our 
fleets.   The  people  of  England  wished  for  peace, 
but  were  anxious  that  that  pence  should  be  an  hon- 
orable one :  if  they  should  be  irritated  by  any  sud- 
den and  disgincefnl  treaty,  their  blessings  upon  the 
present  pacific  ministry  were  pretty  sure  to  be  con- 
verted into  corses.    Lord  Raby,  oar  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  represented  that  it  was  advisable  nnd 
necessary  to  be  open  with  the  States-General,  lest 
they  should  have  reason  to  accuse  us  of  taking  our 
measures  without  them ;  and  his  lordship  further 
said  that  alt  the  letters  from  France  agreed  that 
all  the  hope  the  French  king  had  was  to  sow 
jealousies  among  the  allies.    But  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John  so<m  prepared  his  excellency  to  entertain 
other  sentiments,  by  acquainting  them  that  it  was 
her  majesty's  pleasure  he  should  make  all  possible 
haste  to  St.  James's,  as  there  were  many  intrigues 
expected  upon  the  tapu,  coDceming  which  the 
queen  thought  it  expedient  that  he  (Lord  Raby) 
should  confer  with  her  mioMters  here.   This  Raby 
had  been  very  anxious  for  an  English  peerage  Hnd 
for  the  title  of  Enrl  of  Strafford,  being  a  Wetit- 
worth,  and  cousin  to  the  son  of  the  man  that  hiid 
made  the  name  of  Stmfford  forever  memorable  in 
English  history :  therefore,  St.  John,  in  the  same 
letter,  tells  him  that  her  majesty  designs,  upon  hia 
arrival  in  England,  to  give  him  the  promotion  in 
the  peerage  which  he  desired  ;  and  then,  "  that  his 
excellency  might  begin  to  have  some  notions  agree- 
able to  the  sense  of  her  ministers,"  the  s^retary 
tells  him  that  Britain    had  gooe  bo  much  too  far  in 
weaving  her  interest  Into  that  of  the  continent,  that 
it  would  prove  no  easy  task  to  disentangle  our  af- 
fain  without  tearing  or  rending.*'   Raby,  in  bia  re- 
ply, tiiought  fiir  more  of  his  peerage  than  of  the 
Dutch.    He  seems  to  have  been  in  a  paroxysm  of 
gratitude.    "Yon  may  be  assured,"  he  writes  to  St. 
John,  •'that  I  will  venture  any  thing,  and  undertake 
any  thing,  to  serve  the  queen  :  you  may  venture 

boldty  to  trust  me  with  the  real  intentions  If 

yoQ  have  a  mind  I  should  come  over  for  the  queen's 
service,  I  am  ready  to  come  in  a  yacht,  fi-igate, 
packet-boat,  or  any  way.'"  And  in  such  ways  as 
these  did  the  court  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
few  Tories  that  had  any,  about  rushing  on  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace  as  the  termination  of  a  long  and  glori- 
ous War.  Harley,  Jersey,  and  Shrewsbury  pressed 
the  queen  not  only  to  send  the  Abb6  Gaultier  back 
to  France,  but  to  send  him  in  company  whh  one  of 
her  own  subjects — "  a  man  of  wit  and  fidelity,  in 
whom  she  might  put  confidence."  As  the  proper 
person,  they  proposed  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet, 
who  was  already  well  known  io  France,  where  he 
had  passed  some  years  as  secretary  of  embassy  ut 
the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey.  "  Prior,"  says 
De  Torcy,  "was  renowned  in  England  for  his  wic 
and  poetry;  but  his  best  quality;  at  the  present  con- 
juncture, was  a  sincere  desire  for  the  peace,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford." 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  July,  Matthew  Prior 

>  rrioT'*  Nefotiationi. 
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WH  d'npitcbsd  for  Frtoce  with  the  abb6,  Kod  with 
I  |Mper  Mgnad  Anae  R.,"  Rt  the  top,  and  A.  R.," 
bat  not  eouDteMigDed,  below,  importmg  that  he 
ns  fully  ioatructed  aod  aathorized  to  communicate 
to  France  the  prelitnioary  demaods  of  the  qoeeo, 
and  to  bring  faer  back  the  answer.  These  prehmin- 
■ry  deiBHods,  or  private  propositions,  were,  that  the 
Dateb  abonld  have  a  barrier  with  a  security  to  their 
trade:  that  the  emperor  should  )iave  a  barrier  on 
the  Rhine ;  that  another  barrier  should  be  erected 
fur  the  Dake  of  Savoy,  who  sboald  recover  posaes- 
tion  of  all  the  pbices  he  had  lost,  and  keep  possea- 
sioa  of  nil  tlioM  which  he  had  gained,  or  which 
had  been  conferred  Dpoo  him  by  the  emperor;  that 
cue  sfaonld  bo  tnkeo  to  establish  ■  proper  babince 
ff power  ia  Italy;  that  poaicive  assurance  shonJd  be 
given  that  tfao  crowns  of  Fnnce  and  Spain  sbonld 
■ever  he  united ;  that  all  the  allies  should  be  satis- 
fied affording  to  their  agfeementa  and  treaties  with 
Eof^ad,  and  that  their  pretensions  sliould  be  regu- 
hted  and  terinioated  to  their  common  satiafactioo ; 
and,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  in  particular,  that 
Inde  and  commerce  should  be  so  settled  as  to 
give  utisfoction  to  her  majesty's  subjects  ;  that  the 
{Eovernment  as  now  settled  should  be  Hckaowledged 
inFraoce;  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  should 
eontinae  in  our  possession;  that  Dunkirk  should  be 
demolished;  that  ^e  Aaeiento  should  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain  ;*  thut  Newfoundland 
■bonld  be  entirety  givBQ  up  to  the  English ;  that  the 
trade  of  Hodaoa'a  Bay  ahould  continue  in  the  hands 
of  ibe  Frencb  and  English ;  that  all  the  things  in 
Aawrioi  aboold  coutioue  in  the  posaessioD  of  those 
tliey  should  be  found  to  be  in  poaaeaaion  of  at  the 
fODclosion  of  the  peace ;  and  that  all  advantages,  or 
ilbenj  of  connnerce,  that  lind  been  or  should  be 
panted  to  lha  French  by  the  Spaniards,  should  be 
•qatUy  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain ; 
ind,  finally,  that  the  secret  of  the  present  overtures 
■bookl  be  clueely  kept,  till  allowed  to  be  divulged 
bj  the  notual  consent  of  both  parties  concerued." 
UpoB  tke  poet's  arrinil  at  Paris,  De  Torcy  wrote 
ta  Secretary  St.  John,  to  express  his  great  pleasure 
at  seamg  Mr.  Prior  again  nf^er  an  interval  of  so 
■Msyyeara;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hia  regret  that 
be  M  not  graater  liber^  to  emploj  those  talents 
which  be  waa  persoeded  be  eould  have  made  a  good 
aw  of.  In  hra  Memoirs  die  French  minister  aays 
that  Prior  h«d  gpod  iotenttoos,  but  very  limited 
pwera;  that  he  eould  only  listen  to  the  aoawers 
Bade  to  the  propositions  be  brought.  The  French 
minister  conceived  that  the  advantages  demanded 
by  Eogland  would  ruin  the  trade  of  France  and  of 
other  nationa;  but  Prior  told  him  that  the  service 
his  mistresa  was  willing  to  render  the  House  of 
fioorboo,  in  maintaining  King  Philip  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  merited  advantageous  distinctions  for  ber- 
•elf  sod  her  kingdom.  Prior  further  attempted  to 
prove  that  England  ought  to  be  gratified  with  four 
ot^iriimenta  in  Spwaish  AmericB,  anywhere  be- 
tween CalifiMDin  and  ^e  atniits  of  Maghellan. 

'  Th«  AMwnlo  Wat  the  contract  for  ■appljlnf  lha  Spanlab  poMKmioni 
*  Smtb  Aowrick  wilh  itegraet  fmm  Africa,    ll  had  be«a  furmerly 
b>  Punocal.  but  by  Frwr*  aiace  1703. 
*  &tlmj  of  Prwr^  NBiuttaiiuu.— JUmoitM  da  Tetej, 


England,  he  aaid,  had  contracted  immense  debts, 
and  must  find  some  means  of  paying  them — nothing 
was  so  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  as  to  advaotagea 

resulting  from  her  trade  in  America — King  Philip 
ought  to  consider  the  sacrifices  it  would  cost  the 
Queen  of  England  to  support  him  ;  for  the  Austrian 
cliiimant  had  promised  her  majesty  all  possible  ad- 
vantnges,  and  had  engnged,  by  secret  treaties,  to  ad- 
mit the  English  flag  iuto  the  ports  of  South  America 
as  freely  as  the  flag  of  Spain.  But  De  Torcy  rep- 
resented, with  good  effect,  that  these  bargains  with 
Charles  were  very  unlikely  to  be  realized  ;  that  the 
throne  of  King  Philip  had  taken  good  root  in  the 
Soil  of  S|»tin,  and  that,  except  the  Catahins,  and  a 
few  banda  of  malcontenta  scattered  here  and  there, 
tbo  people  of  that  country  had  nnequivocnily  proved 
their  attachment  to  the  Bourbon,  and  their  resoln- 
tion  to  have  him  and  none  other  fur  tlieh*  aovereign. 
But  there  was  yet  another  argument  of  which  the 
French  diplomatist  could  hardly  make  too  much : 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
which  happened  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  April  of 
the  present  year,  the  claimant,  Charles,  had  been 
called  to  the  empire  and  to  the  hereditary  states  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  If  to  these  dominions  ttiis 
prince  were  ,  allowed  to  join  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  the  Milanese,  and  the  two  Indies,  his  power 
must  be  excesssive  and  dangerous  to  Europe. 
Were  the  allies  anxious  to  see  again  the  colossal 
might  of  the  Emperor  Chnrlea  V.  ?  In  the  begin- 
ning this  war  they  had  declared  that  tbeir  motive 
was  a  fear  of  seeing  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  Indies,  dec.  united  on  one  head ;  but 
would  that  union  be  less  dangerous  which  they  now 
seemed  aiming  at?  Charles  had  pul  forth  no  dec- 
laration that  the  Spnoi^ih  inherrtAuce  should  be  held 
separate,  by  a  prince  of  his  house,  from  the  Austrian 
inheritance  and  the  empire ;  but  Louis  had  bound 
himself,  and  was  ready  to  repeat  the  pledge,  that, 
though  a  Bourbon  prince  should  reign  in  Spain,  that 
crown  should  never  be  worn  by  the  same  persoo 
that  wore  the  crown  of  France.  These  particular 
arguments  were  overpowering;  and  if  the  expul- 
sion of  Philip  and  the  establishment  of  Charles  ought 
never  to  have  been  made  a  condition  in  the  Grand 
Alliance — aa  it  never  would  have  been  if  William  III. 
had  lived  to  work  out  bia  own  plan — it  w^  now  cer- 
tainly time  to  Uiink  of  abandoning  that  principle. 
There  WM,  therefore,  io  the  great  change  of  cir- 
cumatances  resnlting  from  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  sufficient  ground  to  justify  a  change  in  policy, 
and  an  advance  toward  peace — though  never  such  a 
peace  as  the  Harleys  and  St.  Johns  were  now  pre- 
cipitating. 

Aa  Matthew  Prior  was  so  limited  by  his  instruc- 
tions, the  French  cabinet  sent  him  back  to  London, 
accompanied  by  M.  Manager,  a  very  expert  diplo- 
matist, and  by  the  poet's  old  friend,  the  Abbe  Gaol- 
tier.  All  these  measures  were  concerted  with  great 
secrecy;  and  in  some  respects  there  was  a  double 
mystery,  for  neither  Prior  nor  even  Gaultier  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  instructiona  with  which 
the  Frencb  cabinet  furnished  Manager.  Tbesi! 
iostructbns  were  full  nod  significant.  M6nager 
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wu  to  demand  M  equiralant  for  the  rain  of  Dau- 
kirk ;  he  woa  to  demaDd  the  reititutioo  of  some  of 
the  place*  which  Loaie  had  lost  in  Ftandera,  aod 
particularly  of  Lille  and  Toamay.  He  was  to  offer 
.  Bome  other  places  id  exchange  for  these;  but,  aboTe 
all  thioge.  he  was  to  be  circnmspectt  and  only  bid  by 
degrees,  like  a  cautioui  man  at  an  auction.  The 
English  poet,  the  French  abbe,  and  the  homme  de 
bureau  got  safely  and  secretly  into  England;  but  at 
Canteriiury  they  were  discoTored,  and,  having  no 
regular  passports,  were  seized  by  the  master  of  the 
pBcket-bonts,  Mr.  Macky — the  author  of  the  Mem- 
oirs, from  which  we  have  quoted  some  quaint  aod 
•tnnsing  characters  of  the  persooages  of  the  English 
court,  cabinet,  and  parliament — who  had  got  in- 
formation of  Prior's  illegal  journey.  If  the  Whigs 
had  been  io  power  there  were  acts  of  pariiament 
which  would  hare  jasiilied  stretching  the  poet's 
neck  at  Tyburo  ;  but,  under  the  TorieSt  who  bad 
empbyed  him,  he  was  safe;  and.  after  a  short 
detention,  he  was  liberated  by  my  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  or  by  Secretary  Bollngbroke.'  One  fine 
evening  in  August,  Prior  was  admitted  into  the 
queen's  apartment;  aod  on  the  same  evening  he 
wnited  on  Manager  with  her  majesty's  complimentB, 
aud  her  regrets  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  come 
in  so  secret  a  manner.  The  poet  alao  delivered 
courteous  messages  from  Oxford,  Jersey,  Shrews- 
bury, and  St.  John,  who  had  been  appointed  to  open 
the  conferences  with  the  French  agent.  Anne, 
however,  demanded,  in  writing,  a  categorical  an- 
swer to  all  the  propositions  which  she  had  sent  to 
Paris  by  Prior.  M6n«ger  was  greatly  embarrassed 
at  this  demand ;  hot  he  drew  up  ■  paper  fall  of 
double  meaoioga  and  equiTocations,  and  with  this 

>  Tb«  •eonuU  glvm  of  tU*  odd  moneUiiB  ia  tba  Msnoin  oT  tb* 
Sarrieu  or  John  Uaekj,  Mq..  i*  vary  aBiuiinf .  Thii  Hackj  had  par- 
laken  plentirutlj  of  lha  Mcnt  Mrvice  rannej  In  Kiii|  WilliBm'a  time, 
aud  haJ  twea  laitTiimaatal  la  detcrtinf  u*cnl  pcnnni  that  wnra  cat- 
rjing  OB  inaaoBaUa  Mn>«paadaDoa  with  PtMUWtwlth  thaaiiled  King 
JaBM,  and  hia  am,  tba  PrMaodar.  Thaaa  aervkBt  war*  not  Much  ap- 
imciated  when  the  Torin  got  into  power,  and  when  St.  Joho,  the  fat- 
eign  ■ecrataiT,  waa  bimaalf  aadenioh);  «ngaged  ia  liinilar  iaieroonrBe, 
'*  Bat,"  Mjr  the  Manioin,  "  tha  fatal  intarmatioD,  which  waa  Mr.  Mac- 
ky'* rain,  and  which  ha  bath  mtnw  been  abla  ta  ratciera,  wa*  a  letter 
ho  iwceind  fton  Cakit,  that  an  Englieh  gentlamn  arrived  then  ihat 
monaag,  ia  a  boat,  diraetlr  from  tha  river  Thame* ;  that  be  took  poat 
inraodiately  for  Pari* :  and  that  the  boat  waited  hii  ratatit.  Mr.  Mac- 
tent  Ihii  Bccoant  to  mj  Lord  Bolinglmike,  than  lecTetnry  of  itate  ; 
who,  bj  hi*  •ecratarr.  Mr.  Tilaoa,  deiired  him  to  •aj'  oMhing  of  It,  but 
to  ImA  Mt  for  bia  retm ;  Moordinglj,  Mr.  Mack j  empiujrrd  all  bii 
people  between  tba  Porelnnde,  by  wbidi  tha  bnat  onut  pMt  to  ralnra, 
to  look  cot  far  her,  and,  at  laat,  had  advice  thai  ihe  knded  at  Deal 
three  penon*  with  my  Lari  Buliagbroke'e  pan*.  Mr.  Hackj'.npon  thii 
advice,  made  bade  to  Canterbury,  tbrongh  whioh  they  moat  paaa,  awl, 
to  tiia  auTpr^,  ronnd  tha  gantlanian  gmat  bylht  MM  of  Maithewa  to 
ba  hi>  old  atquaiDiance,  Mr.  Prior,  and  Honaieur  Manager,  and  the 
Wibt  GaultiiT.  Mr.  Macky  divpatched  an  expren  that  eight  to  the 
I>ake  of  Marlborough,  then  at  the  liege  of  Boairhaia.  with  ihii  imporl- 
aot  newa  ;  but  whether  hi*  grace  could  not  believg  tliat  tha  Biinittrr 
would  make  auch  a  (tap  withont  him,  Mr-  Mark)''!  lirat  letter  wai 
eipnard,  and  a  ropy  of  it  eenl.  by  Mr.  Wstkint,  to  Lord  Bulmgtirukp. 
Mr.  Mucky  alao  took  borae  for  Tanbridge,  and  acquainted  tbr  Uiiliop 
nf  Wiocbealer  and  Admiral  Aylmer  wiib  the  maiter,  that  they  might 
inrorni  tny  Lorl  Sunderland ;  b«  alarms  Count  Callaa  and  Mr.  Vry- 
bclf  hoa ;  and  Mr.  Macky  being  found  to  be  the  peraon  who  laid  (he 
train  that  eprung  Ibe  miae,  it  brooght  down  the  indignatrMof  Ihemin- 
Utry  farionaly  upon  bin.  Hy  Lord  BMingbroka  threatened  tn  hang 
him  for  keeping  a  coTTrepoadenre  with  Franoe.  Tha  Earl  of  Oidord 
ordered  the  puetMoater  to  aend  bia  oontract  far  the  pwkat-bfi«t«  to  the 
attome 7 -general,  for  hia  opinioD  in  point  of  Inw;  bia  ereditDtn  were 
hounded  out  npoii  him ;  he  waa  thrown  into  rriwn,  and  thar*  he  lay  at 
the  king'*  accoiiiua  to  the  tfanna." 


the  English  ministera  were  «o  fiir  satisfied  as  to 
proceed  to  tha  first  conference,  which  was  held 
privately  in  the  house  of  Lord  Jersey,  on  the  26th 
of  August,  when  Marlborongh  was  bombarding  Bou- 
chaio.  Bat,  notwitfastaoding  every  precaution,  the 
conferences  were  discovered,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  became  coovinced  that  the  Tory  ministry 
were  resolved  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  any  terms. 
By  the  beginning  of  November,  preliminary  articles 
were  signed  between  England  and  France,  and 
communicated  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
and  Holland.  The  emperor's  minister  instantly 
made  the  artickia  public  through  a  London  news- 
paper, and  was  forbidden  the  court.  The  Dutch 
minister  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  them;  but, 
at^er  some  altercation  end  correspondence,  in  which 
the  able  pen  of  Matthew  Prior  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  ihe  still  abler  pea  of  St.  John,  they 
found  themselves  forced  to  consent  to  a  congress, 
which  waa  to  treat  for  a  general  peace,  and  to  meet 
on  the  let  of  January  at  Utrecht.  The  repreaenu- 
tioos  of  the  States-Qeneral,  made  on  both  aides  the 
water,  produced,  however,  some  impression ;  and, 
though  Aone's  ministers  declared,  in  a  memorial, 
that  the  queen  reinnined  firm  in  her  resolution  of 
adhering  to  the  preliminaries  signed  by  Mennger 
aod  her  ministers,  it  was  also  declared  that  a  deli- 
cate attention  would  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  aod  of  those 
who  had  been  concerned  with  them,  or  eocoumged 
by  them  to  take  up  arms  in  Spain,  Italy,  or  else- 
where, aod  that  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  from 
his  moat  Chriatinn  majesty  full  explanatioDs  of  his 
intentions  on  these  points.  In  France  the  signing 
of  the  preliminaries  was  hailed  as  an  oroen  of  aaceess 
and  triumph,  and  De  Torey  wrote  to  Secretary  St. 
John  that  his  mastert  King  Louis,  «•  wholly  depend- 
ed upon  the  secrecy  and  good  use  he  woukl  make 
of  the  entire  confidence  he  testified  to  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
Charles  called  upon  the  princes  of  the  empire,  io  a 
circular  letter,  to  persevere  in  nil  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  the  Grand  Alliance;  and  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  was  only  a  step  from  the  throne  of 
Great  Britato,  remonetrated  against  the  prelimina- 
ries in  a  strong  memorial. 

In  the  mean  while,  Marlborough,  crowned  with 
fresh,  but  worse  than  useless,  laurels,  had  returned 
to  England  to  be  insulted  by  the  mob,  to  be  baited 
by  the  ministers,  and  to  witness  the  throwing  in  ths 
dirt  of  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  most  ^illiant  war  in 
which  England  had  been  engaged  in  modern  times. 
In  taking  leave  of  the  States-General*  he  aaid,  he 
was  grieveil  that  he  was  now  obliged  to  return  into 
England,  where  all  his  services  to  their  /epublic 
were  to  be  turned  to  his  disgrace.  If  he  could  de- 
rive BBtisfactton  from  the  miserable  failure  of  the 
new  pet  general  of  the  Tories — Jack  Hill,  tha 
brother  of  Mrs.  Masbam — there  was  certainly  oc- 
casion for  indulging  in  that  feeling.  Vbile  they 
were  making  their  pacific  overtures  to  Fmoce,  ia 
which  they  bargained  for  retaining  every  place  in 
America  which  might  be  in  their  poaaession  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  Oxford 
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or  St  JuliD*  dispatched  that  precious  brigndier-gen- 
enl  to  Qaebec,  to  mnke  the  conquest  of  CnnndR, 
with  5000  land-troops,  aod  a  fleet  under  the  conininnd 
of  Sir  HoreodeD  Walker.  Hill,  after  varioas  unne- 
cessir;  deliys  and  absard  mRDoeuvers,  entered  the 
Golf  of  St  Lewreoce  id  the  end  of  the  month  of 
Aagntt.  He  began  to  ascend  (he  mighty  river  tliat 
pours  it»df  into  the  gulf;  but  before  he  could  rench 
Qnebec  be  was  overtaken  by  fog  and  tempest,  and 
driieo  among  saods  and  rocka.  Some  of  the  trans- 
poni  fouodered  in  the  river;  others  were  stranded 
OD  iti  banks  with  their  crewa,  troops,  and  stores. 
The  ^r  soldiers  and  sailors  thus  cast  away  were 
tona^awked  and  scalped  by  the  wild  Indians,  or 
ven  subjected  to  scarcely  lest  horrible  treatment 
■t  (he  hands  of  the  French  colonists.  Yet  still, 
vbeo  the  storm  abated,  and  the  fog  dispersed,  a 

'  It  it  iQiperted  thml  St.  Jnliii,  who  wm  u  thnroagh-paced  in- 
trgatT  u  laj  French  »bh*  thkt  e«r  li»«d,  pminotcil  Ihe  ei[ieitilion, 
iB<1  iwonnd  tke  mppoiatmsDl  of  Hill,  la  grmiifj  hii  lider.  All  pub- 
lic »■  knaw  b>7  Ihia  limt— ud  St.  John  better  thu  maj  of  them— 
tui  iht  labiKiiDii  of  the  queen  to  the  tow-mincled  Mr*.  Muhi.m  vtu 
utKnliite  u  it  had  been  in  rnrmer  Aajs  tu  the  high-ipirited  kod  clrveT 
vifc  i4  Uarlboras^h  ;  ud  il  wb«  jmcieely  in  hii  chmeteT  BOd  hatiitt, 
11  oriti  to  BKlermiae  Oirord,  wbani  he  deipiaeil  oiore  Ihin  he  hated, 
'"■in  ant  the  bed-cbamber  womu)  at  alt  bazanle.  Cannmgliam  myi 
'1^1  )«)It,  that  Mr*.  Masham  ma  a  principal  pmjecireu  of  the  Que- 
^  iiptdiUon,  which  wtm  nnJettakeD  for  her  privnie  iotereal.  "  The 
^1  <rf  Oxford  aaid  be  had  alwaya  oppoaed  thi*  andertaking,  and  thai 
u>t  Baaa^n  of  thi>  American  eipedilion  bad  neier  giTen  any  ac- 
■wBi  (/the  Bonej,  ta  the  ■inaant  of  £30,000,  isaued  onl  of  the  Treax- 
fi«  K ;  «f  whirb  load  complainta  wen  afterward  made  by  the  im- 
P«  'rat  people.  Bat  all  tbeaa  thiaga,  thronirh  tbe  qnean'a  connivance, 
■«'t  erarlooked  ;  and  ihe  multitude  of  impoiitiont  wai  ao  ^at.  that 
of  ibe  p«t)lic  dafaalten  ware  MmpalleU  to  refund  their  pecula- 
>«m"-Hm(.  OrM(  Brit. 


brave  man  might  have  seen  his  way  clonrly,  for  the 
English  force  was  still  considerable,  and  the  French 
ill  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  Hill,  who  whs  not  a 
brave  man,  and  who  had  as  little  military  skill  as  the 
Abigail  that  bad  procured  him  his  appointment,  hes- 
itated and  quailed,  end  then  called  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  to  return  home  as  fast  ai 
possible.  Hill  reached  Portsmouth  in  the  month  of 
October;  but  the  fatality  which  attended  the  expe- 
dition was  not  yet  over — she  had  scarcely  reached 
port,  when  tbe  admiral's  ship — a  fine  seventy-four 
— blew  up  with  every  soul  on  board. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  Tory  minis- 
try bad  been  engaged  in  strengthening  their  inter- 
est by  the  distribution  of  titles  and  promotions. 
Wentwortb  Lord  Raby,  of  course,  got  bis  earldom 
of  Strafford — though,  according  to  Swift,  he  was 
scarcely  worth  the  buying,  being  possessed  of  no 
parts,  infinitely  proud,  and  wholly  illiterate."  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt,  who  held  the  seals,  was  created 
Baron  Harcourt,  and  soon  nfier  was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  persisted  in  his 
devious  course,  but  kept  mostly  on  tlie  side  of  but 
Jucobitism,  was  made  an  English  peer,  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Brandon  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
being  made  president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of 
the  Eurl  of  Rochester  deceased,  wns  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  steward  of  the  household  by  Earl  Phu- 
let,  who  had  been  superseded  in  the  Treasury  by 
the  promotion  of  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  to  the 
lord  treasurership ;  and  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, on  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  wu 
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mnde  lord  privj  seat — Rn  appointm^Dt  which  re- 
minded peuple  somewhat  too  strongly  of  Archbishop 
Laud  end  bis  times,  when  churchmen  of  the  most 
despotic  principles  mouopoiizeJ  so  tnrge  a  share  of 
stnie  business.  Encouraged  by  all  these  symptoms 
and  by  the  seemiag  prostration  of  rhe  Whigs,  who 
had  achieved  or  completed  the  Revolution  of  1688 
— coDvinced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  queen 
and  of  those  who  now  governed  for  her,  to  bring  in 
the  Pretender  on  her  death,  the  entiiuslastic  Jaco- 
bites io  Scotland  had  proceeded  to  some  startling 
deroonatnitioaa  of  loyalty  to  the  old  dynnstr.  The 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  who  bad  ao  earnOBtly  written 
to  the  Pretender,  Come  when  yoo  pleaae,  and  to 
what  port  you  please,  and  yoo  will  be  well  receiv- 
ed," sent  as  a  proper  present  to  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates at  Edinburgh  a  medal  with  a  head  on  tlie 
right  side,  with  the  inscription,  Cujus  est?"  and 
on  the  reverse  the  British  island,  with  the  motto, 
"Reddite."  The  head  was  that  of  the  Pretfinder, 
and  it  was  reputed  a  good  likeness.  The  advocates, 
whose  loyalty  must  have  been  enlivened  by  claret,  vot- 
ed by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  to  twelve  that  the  medal 
should  be  accepted  as  a  good  and  honorable  present ; 
and  Mr.  Duiida9,of  Arniston,  iothenameof  the  whole 
faculty,  returued  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  most  hearty 
thanks  for  this  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  hoping  and  trusting  that  her  grace  would  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  complimeut  ftculty  with 
a  second  medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
rightful  monarch,  and  the  termination  of  rebellion. 
This  was  too  flagrant  to  let  pass :  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  secretary  of  state  for  Scolland,  was 
informed  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  resident  min- 
ister of  Hanover  remonstratod  against  them  in  a 
formal  memorial,  to  which  Anne  and  her  ministers 
could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  without  openly  declaring 
against  the  act  of  succession.  But  the  vindicatory 
steps  taken  were  in  reality  worse  than  no  notice  at 
all.  The  lord  advocate.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  a 
stanch  Whig  and  friend  to  the  Protestant  Bueeession 
in  the  House  of  Hanover,  was  disgraced  on  preteoae 
of  remiasnesR  in  not  prosecuting  the  makers  and 
distributors  of  the  medal ;  while  Dundas  of  Amis- 
ton  was  let  off,  notwithstaDding  his  printing  and 
pablisbiog  a  viodication  of  hia  treaaonable  apeech 
and  conduct,  io  which  paper  he  ont-Heroded  him- 
self, add  treated  the  acta  of  the  Briti^  parliament 
with  contempt. 

The  session  did  not  begin  this  year  before  the  7th 
of  December.  The  queen  delivered  the  opening 
speech  in  person.  As  long  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough had  enjoyed  her  good  graces,  Anne  had  to 
all  appearance  delighted  in  the  war;  and  she  had 
certainly,  year  after  year,  witnessed  its  continuance, 
and  heard  of  the  bloody  battles  and  losses  in  the 
deadly  breach  without  any  visible  emotion.  Her 
weak  and  timid  mind  had  even  rejoiced  in  the  fic- 
tions of  the  poets  that  had  made  her  a  Bellona ;  but 
now  the  Tories  were  anxious  to  make  her  figure  aa 
a  most  tender-hearted  sovereign)  and  as  the  proper 
type  of  the  goddess  of  peace.  They  had  repre- 
sentod  that  her  majesty's  heart  waa  aet  upon  put- 
ting a  atop  to  that  vast  effusion  of  blood — that  she 


had  beheld  with  tenderness  nod  grief  the  sufferings 
of  her  people,  forced  into  the  field,  not  to  defend 
their  native  conntry.  not  to  uphold  the  church  and 
state,  but  to  gratify  the  covetouaness  and  ambition 
of  her  allies  abroad  and  of  Iter  late  ministers  at 
home,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  Christianity." 
Although  these  prejudes  had  prepared  parliament 
fur  what  they  might  expect,  they  were  somewhat 
startled  by  the  bold  and  reproachful  paragraph  with 
which  Anne  began  her  speech.  "I  am  glad,"  said 
she.  "that  I  can  now  toll  you  that,  notwithstanding 
the  arts  of  those  who  delight  in  war.  both  place  and 
time  are  appointed  fur  opening  the  treaty  of  a  gen- 
eral peace."  Marlboroagh  was  in  the  Houae  when 
he  was  thns  ungraciously  reflected  upon.  Without 
the  least  regard  to  obvious  truths,  the  queen  declar- 
ed that  all  her  allies  were  ready  to  concur  with  her, 
and  had  an  entire  confidence  in  her.  The  more  afae 
had  gone  into  measures  or  intrigues  for  sapping  and 
undermining  the  Act  of  Succession,  the  louder  had 
become  her  declarations,  in  public,  of  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  of  anxiety  for  securiog 
the  rights  of  that  house  to  the  cruwn  as  limited  by 
parliament.  On  the  present  occasion,  this  matter, 
together  with  the  Protecitant  religion  and  the  liberty 
of  the  nation,  wiis  proclaimed  to  be  her  "chief  con- 
cern."' On  proposing  an  address  of  thanka,  minis- 
ters found  themselves  abandoned  by  Nottingham, 
who  was  jealous  of  Hnrley,  and  who  had  been  io 
treaty  with  some  of  the  Whigs.  Nottingham  rose 
and  n>ade  a  long  and  striking  speech  against  the  »d- 
dress,  against  the  policy  now  pursued,  against  such 
a  peace  as  was  now  proposed,  against  the  occupancy 
of  the  throne  of  S]iain  by  a  Bourbon,  and  against 
every  thing  that  had  been  done  or  waa  doiug  by  the 
ministry.  He  moved  that  a  clause  should  be  added 
to  the  address,  dei:iHnng  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
House,  DO  peace  could  be  safe  or  honorable  to  Great 
Britain  or  Europe  which  allotted  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies to  any  branch  of  the  Houae  of  Bourbon.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate,  in  the  coorae  of  which 
Marlboroagh  spoke  with  aousua)  heat  and  at  a  great 
len^h.  being  atuog  to  the  quick  by  the  invidious  im- 
plicatians  of  the  speech  from  the  tfarooo.  "  1  cao 
declare,"  said  he,  "with  a  safe  conscience,  in  the 
presence  of  her  majesty,  who  knows  me,  and  now 
hears  me,  of  this  illtiatrioiis  issembly,  and  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  the  powers 
upon  earth,  and  before  whom,  according-to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  I  must  soon  appear  to  give 
an  account  of  my  actions,  that  I  ever  was  desirous 
of  a  safe,  honorable,  and  lasting  peace,  and  far  from 
any  design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  my  own  private 
advantage,  as  my  enemies  have  falsely  insinuated." 
Upon  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  favor 
of  Nottingham  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  to  filty- 
four,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  court,  wlia 
thus  saw  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  When  their  lordships  went  up  witii  thnir 
address,  the  queen  told  them  very  coldly  that  aim 
was  sorry  any  one  could  think  she  would  not  do  her 
utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  Indies  from  the 

1  A  few  we«k«  Man  thii,  Amw  h«I  craNiitad  Io  Hmitc  a  htur 
from  her  hklf-bnrthar,  tha  Pntaodar. 
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HoDM  (rf'BoarboD.  This  pioos  queen  seems  oever 
to  have  hesiuted  at  similar  fnlBehoods  aod  evAsioas  ; 
■t  this  very  momeot  the  had  entirely  made  ap  her 
miod  to  leave  Spain  aod  the  Indiea  to  Philip.  Tb 
the  House  of  Cummoiu  the  Tories  had  it  all  their 
«WB  vnjr :  the  addreaa,  echoing  part  of  her  speech, 
mored  Anne  that  tfaey  would  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  disappoint  as  well  the  arts  nnd  desigoa  of 
those  who  for  private  views  might  delight  io  war,  as 
ihfl  hopes  the  eoemy  might  have  vaioljr  eatertaioed 
ol  receiviDg  advaotsge  from  any  divisioa  among 
iliemselves.  Robert  Waipole  proposed  an  nmend- 
mfot  similar  to  that  carried  in  the  Upper  House  by 
Nottingham,  bat  he  found  himself  left  in  a  minority 
of  106  to  233. 

For  some  time  matters  remaioed  in  this  stRte, 
the  Tories  carrying  what  they  chose  in  the  Com- 
IIKID9,  the  Whigs  in  die  Lords.  In  the  latter 
Uooae  there  was  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  Scot- 
lish  peers,  who  were  almost  to  a  man  Tories,  if 
ata  Jacobites,  and  who  bepm.  as  h  body,  to  show 
too  early  a  disposition  to  be  bribed  aod  bought  by 
the  ministry.  The  Duke  of  Hsmilton,  as  we  have 
■e«D,  had  been  lately  created  Duke  of  Brandon. 
When  be  claimed  the  place  in  parliament  which 
appertained  to  him  in  that  quality,  his  demnnd  wns 
rF5i:«te(l  by  the  Whig  lords,  who  conceived  the  rs- 
sumptioo  to  be  incompatible  with  the  limitHtion  of 
Scottish  peers  in  the  act  of  Union,  and  who  urged 
the  extreme  danger  to  the  constitution  if  the  crown 
were  allowed  to  crowd  their  House  with  Scottish 
lords,  ootorioosly  poor  for  the  most  part,  and  still 
more  ootorioosly  venal.  After  s  vehement  debute, 
HHiBilton*B  chhn  was  rejected  by  a  mnjority  of  five. 
It  happened,  rather  onlbrtDnately  for  the  consis- 
teoey  of  the  Whigs,  that  they  had,  before  this, 
pennittad  the  Scottish  but  Whiggish  Duke  of 
Qnrensbeny  to  take  his  seat  in  their  House  as 
Dake  of  Dover,  and  had  flras  established  a  prece- 
dent directly  in  the  &ce  of  their  present  decision. 
The  Scottish  peers,  in  a  representation  to  the 
qaeeu,  complained  of  all  this  ns  a  breach  of  the 
Unioa,  and  as  a  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  the 
vhole  sobility  of  Scotland,  who  thus  seemed  to  be 
nigniatized  as  the  only  description  of  persons  io 
the  realm  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  the  hon- 
ors of  the  English  peerage.  For  a  time  they  kept 
iwar  from  court  and  parliament ;  bat  they  were 
»cfal — particalarly  io  the  latter  place — aod  the 
qweo  bronght  them  back  1^  kind  promiies  and  (it 
is  said)  faj  Kbenl  donatiws  of  money.  Nottiog- 
kim  soon  proved  himself  an  unsafe  ally :  he  per- 
luaded  the  Whigs  that,  if  they  woold  only  allow 
thff  passing  of  a  certaio  bill  throogh  the  Lords,  he 
could  bring  over  to  them  from  Oxford  and  St.  John 
many  of  the  Tories  sod  high  churchmen  ;  and  the 
Whig  kirds,  io  their  anxiety  for  place,  foolishly  and 
basely  consented.  The  bill  in  question  was  none 
otlier  thao  the  old  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  which 
had  been  rejeiited  three  several  times  by  the  Upper 
House;  but  which  now,  somewhat,  yet  not  much, 
shorn  of  its  intolerance  and  fierceness,  was  carried 
throogh  both  Houses  vnlh  little  or  no  opposition. 
The  Whigs,  of  coarse,  hereby  lost  the  sympathy 


and  support  of  the  Dissenters,  without  gaining  that 
accession  of  strength  which  Nottingham  hsd  prom- 
ised them  from  his  high  churchmen.  According  ta 
Lord  Dartmouth,  '*  the  court  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  a  bill  they  knew  wonM  signify  acthing  when 
passed,  though  often  tramped  up  to  make  divisions 
and  oneasiuess;  and  Lord  Nottingham  hsd  the 
mortification  afterward  to  see  his  bill  repealed 
with  BomA  scorn,  and  himself  not  much  better 
treated." ' 

Tlie  complaints  and  protestations  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  hitherto  borne  his  ill- 
treatment  with  aetoorshiog  meekness,  inflamed  the 
queen,  and  bis  steadily  adhering  to  their  opponents 
io  parlrnment  determined  Oxford  and  St.  John  to 
complete  hia  disgrace.  The  lord  treasurer  had  de- 
clured,  in  a  letter  to  the  new  Lord  Strafford,  that 
the  general  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Whigs,  and  had  united  himself  with  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  who  were  loudly  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  our  court;  and  Sl  John  had  declared 
to  the  same  party  that  Marlborough  had  been  pur- 
suing every  counsel  which  was  the  worst  for  him. 
If  the  great  general  had  bound  himself  to  support 
the  present  cabinet,  it  is  quite  clear  he  would  have 
escaped  without  further  punishment ;  but  bis  steadi- 
ncsa  to  the  Whigs  sealed  his  fate.  Ministers  ma- 
tured their  pliins ;  and,  on  the  2l8t  of  December, 
MarlborouKh  whs  charged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  having  appropriated  more  tlian  half  a 
million  of  the  public  money,  by  taking  and  keeping 
'Z^  per  cent,  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troo|>B 
maintained  by  England,  aod  <£63,0t)0  from  Sir  Sol- 
omon de  Medina,  and  Antonio  Alvarez  Machado, 
the  contractors  for  bread  to  the  army.  It  was  also 
made  to  appear  that  his  secretaiy,  Cardonel,  with 
his  permission,  had  exacted  from  the  contractors 
500  gold  ducats  every  time  a  new  contract  was 
signed.  Marlborough  pleaded  established  usage, 
and  showed  many  precedents  to  justify  these  prac- 
tices.  Ho  also  maintained  that  his  percentages  and 
"perquisites"  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  now 
stated,  and  were  fully  legalized  by  the  queen's 
warrants.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
whole  administration  of  the  army  was  very  de- 
fective ;  that  enormous  perquisites,  as  they  were 
called,  were  and  had  been  left  to  the  commander- 
in-chief;  that  Marlborough,  io  his  inordinate  ap- 
petite for  money,  had  made  the  most  of  these 
sources  of  revenue,  without,  however,  exceeding 
law,  or,  rather,  usage  and  precedents,  for  law  and 
rule  there  was  none ;  that  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  separate  the  expenditure  of  the  army  from  dip- 
lomatic and  political  outlays;  that  the  queen's  war- 
rant expressly  authorized  Marlborough  to  reserve 
2^  per  cent,  out  of  all  money  payable  to  the  foreign 
troops,  to  defray  such  extraordinary  contingent 
expenses  as  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for;" 
and  that  she  had  approved  and  confirmed  all  such 
agreements  as  he  might  have  cause  to  make  here- 
after respecting  thi»  said  2^  per  cent.,  Sec.* 

>  Niita  uii  Bnnat 

*  In  ■  leitar  prrminted  ta  llw  comraiMionm  nr  inqofrj  bj  Hr.  Janei 
Cram*!  Mnrtlxiruu^l)  (aid— "  Having  been  infunned,  on  my  Brrivml 
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A.  D.  1713.  Anne,  however,  afker  the  Cbrirtmu 
recess,  daring  which  ministers  had  matured  their 
jplana,  declared  in  coancil  that,  as  an  information 
was  laid  agwnst  the  Doke  of  Marlborough  by  the 
eommissioners  of  public  accoanta,  she  thought  fit 
to  dismiss  hira  from  all  kia  employments,  that  the 
matter  might  have  an  impartiiLl  examioation.  And 
then  the  queen  herself,  a  stranger  to  all  magna- 
nimity, wrote  him  a  letter  RDOounciog  his  diagrsce, 
and  attributing  it  to  ill-treatment  which  she  had 
received  personally.  The  folly  of  the  thing  was 
equal  to  its  meanness  and  pitiful  spite,  as  she  her- 
self bad  jnst  declared  that  his  dismissal  was  owiog 
to  the  charges  brought  against  hira  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  while  her  ministers  were  reproseoting 
that  the  duke's  dismissal  was  a  cruel  necessity  im- 
posed upon  her,  by  his  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  who  opposed  the  blessed  peace,  on  which 
the  pious  and  compnasioonte  queen  had  set  her 
heart.  Marlborough,  whom  Bishop  Burnet  com- 
pares to  "  Beliaarius  in  Justinian's  time,"  told  her 
ranjesty  that  this  was  an  ill  reward  for  his  long 
services,  and  thnt  the  invetemcy  of  his  enemies 
had  been  more  powerful  with  her  than  any  other 
considerntion. 

But  this  WHS  not  the  only  work  done  during  the 
Christmaa  bolydnya.  Irritated  nod  alarmed  by  the 
mRjority  against  them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Aone 
and  her  ministers  bad  endeavored  to  "reconcile" — 
that  is,  to  bribe  and  win  over — some  of  the  peers; 
and,  finding  their  most  strenuous  endeavors  unsuc- 
cessful, they  had  then  resolved  to  turn  the  scale 
against  the  Whigs  by  making  a  new  batch  of  peers. 
On  the  Ist  of  January  the  queen  signed  twelve 
new  patents ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  twelve  new 
lords  in  a  troop  took  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.' 

h*re,  tbmt  Sir  SoIodmid  da  Medio*  hai  Bcqusintpd  7110  with  my  hav- 
Kceived  M*enl  ■mnB  of  money  from  him  ;  (hut  it  mighl  make  the 
ItM  impnaaion  oq  yon,  I  would  Iusp  d<i  time  in  Intting  yuu  know  that 
thb  i«  10  moM  tKu  w)Mt  haa  Ymra  kUow«d  aa  ■  perquisite  lo  the  gwa- 
wai,  ur  oommtBdw-iii-cbiaf  of  ttia  umy,  in  tbo  Low  Counttiea,  a*eii 
bcrnra  the  Re*nIution  and  ainca  ;  auJ  I  do  aa*ur«  ynu,  at  the  Mine 
tilH,  ibat  whatever  lumi  I  hai«  receiveil  un  that  accnunt  hare  been 
noutaBtlT  enipluyed  fur  the  Mrri«a  nf  the  pabliir,  in  keeping  aneret 
cemapoiidenM.  ami  in  setting  iDt«lli|rene«  of  Dm  «utmj'»  molima  and 
dMi|Ba  i  ind  it  hw  fallen  to  far  •hurt,  that  1  taka  iMve  to  acqoaint 
yog  with  amitbar  article  Ihu  hu  been  applied  to  tbe  aame  oae,  and 
which  ariaet  from  bar  majatty**  warrrot,  whareof  tha  inokaed  ia  a 
eapjr."  Tbe  "  other  aiticU  '*  hara  mentioned,  wa*  tba  St  prr  cant., 
which  Marlbornugh  laid  had  been  applied  from  time  to  time  "  for  in- 
lelliseMBaad  aecrat  lanice,  with  anch  (uccpm,  that,  next  to  tha  bleii- 
iaf  of  Qod  and  the  bravary  of  tba  tnnpa,  we  might  in  a  great  meaiure 
attribute  to  it  moat  of  tbe  advaniagea  of  the  war."  The  chief  witneaa 
•gainit  him— Sir  Solomon  da  Medina —waa  a  Jew,  who,  no  doubi,  had 
laade  a  good  baifain  for  bimaelf  in  the  cofttraeia.  It  wae  attempted  to 
pma  that  for  all  lha  laiia  anna  paid  annually  tn  bin,  MarlhontDub 
had  been  permitted  lo  feed  tha  amy  with  very  bad  bread ;  bnt  tbe 
BOliliera  themaaUea  denied  the  fact.  When  Sir  Suliunon  Grat  appear- 
ed before  the  comroiation  of  inijuiry,  be  eipreiied  "  much  uneaiineia 
of  tha  apprehenMima  be  had  of  being  tbongbt  an  infarmor,  and  of  ac- 
Gutinf  a  grant  man."  But  it  ia  quiu  aartwn  that  this  sraat  ODntraciur 
waa  at  the  moment  coavinred  that  he  ahonld  never  motv  get  any  prof- 
itable oontracl*  from  Marlborough,  though  he  might  make  tome  good 
bargain*  tiy  obliging  tba  meu  wbo  had  aupplaiited  the  duke  and  the 
Whig  cabinet.  Thoae  wbo  are  anxiou*  tn  know  tha  whole  matter 
may  be  teferrad  la  AMhdaacM  Cuse'e  papera  in  tba  library  of  the  Btit- 
i«h  Hnaeum. 

'  Several  of  theta  newpeen  were  very  Ineontiilenble  petwoa  in  all 
reapecta.  The  twelve  were — Jamee,  ityted  ].ord  Compton,  eldeat  ton  to 
the  Earl  of  Northampton,  made  Baron  Compton  1  Charlea,  atyled  Lord 
Bruea,  eldeet  win  to  the  Earl  of  Ayleabuiy,  made  Bamn  Bruee ;  Deorgs 
Hay,  atyled  Lord  Duplin,  eldeet  aun  la  the  Earl  of  Kinaool  of  Scot- 
land, who  bad  marriad  one  of  tbe  lord  ireaanrer'e  dnngbtara,  and  who 


These  matters  were  not  regarded  w  alightly  na  they 
have  since  been.  At  the  sight  of  tUa  new  protif 
of  the  ruined  rights  of  the  peers,'*  aaja  Cunning- 
ham, otbe  Tory  party  was  observed,  by  their  mutual 
congratulatiooa,  to  be  highly  elated;  while  all  so- 
ber men  of  the  Whig  par^  looked  down  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  tbe  funeral 
of  tbe  peerage,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  say. 
When  ^e  rights  of  the  peers  were  thus  violated, 
all  things  succeeded  in  parliament  to  the  queen's 
wish;  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  approved 
just  as  her  majesty,  not  to  say  as  tbe  French  king, 
pleased."  Wbeo  tbe  ceremonies  of  tbe  introduc* 
tion  and  oath-taking  of  tbe  twelve  new  brda  were 
over,  8  message  was  delivered  from  tbe  queen, 
commanding  the.  House  to  adjourn  till  the  14Ib, 
when  her  majesty  would  lay  matten  of  great  im- 
portance before  them.  Hereupon  there  arose  a 
great  debate :  it  was  said  that  the  queen  could  not 
adjourn  one  House  of  Parliament  and  leave  the  other 
sitting;  that,  in  conveoiogt  dissolving,  proroguing 
or  ordering  tbe  adjournment  of  parliaments,  tbe 
crown  always  addressed  both  Houses,  never  one 
House  by  itself.  Tbe  Whig  lords  saidv  that,  if  this 
were  allowed  to  pass,  it  might  be  established  as  a 
precedent  for  ordering  one  House  to  adjourn  and 
leaving  the  otber  sitting — a  thing  which  would 
amount  to  a  total  disjointing  of  the  constitution. 
The  question  served  as  an  immediate  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  new  creations;  for  it  was  carried 
against  tbe  Whigs  by  a  majority  of  twelve.^  Tbe 
ssrcRstic  and  witty  Wharton  cumpared  tbe  twelve 
new  lords  to  a  jury,  and  asked  one  of  them 
whether  they  did  not  intend  to  vote  by  their  fore- 
man. In  the  mean  time  the  powerful  Tory  ma- 
jority in  the  Commoos  pressed  on  their  measures. 
They  voted  that  the  per  cent,  deducted  by  tha 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  public  money,  which  he 
ought  to  account  for,  and  iliat  proceed'mga  should 
be  instituted  by  tbe  law  officers  of  the  crown  ;  and 
waa  made  Baron  Hay ;  Thonaa  Vitoonnt  Wiodaor,  In  tbe  kingdom  ef 
Ireland,  who  received  the  title  of  Bamn  Miiuiitjoy ;  Henry  Pajet,  eld- 
eat ton  to  Lnn]  I'agei,  who  waamiule  Bnron  Burton  ;  Sir  Thoniaa  Mao- 
eell  of  Hargam,  in  the  oonnty  of  Olamorgwi,  made  Banm  HaoMll ;  Sir 
Thomaa  WiUoughby  of  Noitingham,  made  Battm  HiddlaliSi  Sir 
Tbuman  Trevor,  chief  juitice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleat,  made 
Baron  TreTcr  ;  George  Orenville,  eaq.,  of  Stow,  in  the  counij  ofCura. 
wall,  made  Baron  Lanaduwne  :  Thumaa  Foley  of  Wbilby,  ia  WortM- 
tenhire,  made  Baron  Foley;  Allen  Bathurat  td  Battleadan,  in  ih* 
county  of  Bedlbrd,  tuade  Bamn  Bathunt ;  and,  taking  plane  befoie  the 
two  laai,  Samnel  Maaham  of  Oatn,  made  Baron  Naaban.  Thia  Sam* 
uel  Muhaui  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  huabnM]  to  the  fa- 
vorite, Abigail  Hill,  Mn.  Maaham,  and  now,  my  lady.  It  appian 
[bat  Anne  bad  anme  acrnplea  alHiut  ibie  laat  pmmotion.  Lord  Dart- 
month  iaya, "  The  quean  toM  me  aha  never  had  any  deaign  u>  oak*  • 
gnat  lady  of  her,  and  ahould  loae  a  ueeful  lervaal  about  her  pawn: 
for  it  would  give  (rftrnae  to  have  a  peerea*  lie  upon  tha  fluor,  aad  du 
aeveral  other  inferior  officea  ;  but  at  la*t  nonaentrd,  upon  eonditiun  aht 
remained  a  dreaaer,  and  did  aa  ahe  uaed  to  do." 

>  "  It  ia  tme,"  adda  Bunet,  "  that  the  nddi  in  the  bntdu  it  IS:  bnt 
that  waa  beoanec  one  of  tha  paara  who  had  a  proiy,  wiihoot  nflediag 
on  it,  went  away  when  the  proiiea  were  railed  for."  It  ia  taid  th*t 
theae  creationa,  which  were  [hen  conaidered  u  a  very  bold  maa*ar«', 
were  urged  m  by  St.  John,  and  that  be  dedaicd,  iu  bia  daabing  way. 
(bat,  if  tbeee  twelve  hirdi  bad  not  been  enough,  they  would  have  givrn 
the  Whig*  nnnthar  down.  Daitmonth  eaj*,  "  I  aaked  Lord  Oxford- 
afterward,  what  waa  tha  real  indncemant  for  taking  ao  odion*  a  tomm 
when  there  were  leaa  ahocking  meana  to  acquire  the  aame  end.  He 
•aid  the  Scotch  tonla  wrre  grown  to  eitravaganl  in  their  ilenaadt. 
that  it  waa  high  time  lo  let  them  tea  they  were  not  ao  much  wanted  tt 
they  ininginrd ;  /w  Ihtf  wm  mem  cow*  |a  upitt  »  rc««rd  /«r  ruff 
eeta  tktf  gmi." 
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tliey  expelled  Cardone),  tfae  duke's  secntary,  from 
bis  seat  id  their  House.  They  hIso  Httncked  Rob- 
«rt  Walpole,  who  had  excited  the  HDiintMity  of  the 
party  by  rejecttog  overtures  ninde  to  engnge  his 
freat  abUhiea  on  their  sfale.  Walpole,  it  will  be 
ramemberad,  hod  beeo  ieeretary-at-war :  and  it 
was  raeolnsd,  npoa  the  report  of  the  eomnuflsioDen 
of  paMc  aecouDts,  that  he,  Robert  Walpolot  esq^ 
a  member  the  House,  io  reeeifiDg  the  sam  of 
600  gatoeas.  and  in  taking  a  oote  for  dCSOO  more, 
DO  accoont  of  two  coDtrncta  for  forage  for  her  maj- 
Mty's  troops  qoartored  in  North  Britain,  wns  guilty 
of  a  btgb  braach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption ; 
■Rcondly,  that  for  the  nid  offense  he  should  be 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and,  thirdly, 
that  bo  should  be  expelled  the  House.'  Walpole 
jnstified  bis  trifling  perquisitest*'  as  Marlborough 
bad  done  his  great  ones,  by  quoting  usage  and  ^e 
precedents  of  former  secretaries-at-war ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  all  the  Tories,  and  a  few  of  the 
Wlii|{i,  from  laying  that  expubioQ  and  imprison- 
hodK  wera  too  al^hk  a  p«iiiBfanient-«-that  he  de- 
served to  be  banged. 

The  Homo  of  Lorda  reassembled  on  the  ]4tb; 
aad  oo  tbe  17th  of  January  Mw  qneen  sent  ft  mea- 
asge  to  both  Honsea.  After  stating  that  she  had  nor 
"recovered  strengA  enough  nnce  the  return  of 
ber  gout,  to  be  present  io  person,"  Aune  told  them 
that  ber  plenipotentiaries  were  now  arrived  at 
L'treeht,  and  had  begun  to  concert  the  most  proper 
ways  of  procuring  a  just  satis&ctioQ  to  all  in  alliance 
with  her,  according  to  their  several  treaties,  and  par- 
licokrly  with  relation  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies. 
Sho  aastu'ed  them  that  they  might  depend  on  her 
rommuoieatiag  to  her  parliament  tbe  terms  of  peace 
before  the  treaty  should  be  signed  and  concluded. 
»Thna,**  she  added,  •'will  the  world  now  see  how 
gronodloM  tftoaa  reporta  an  which  have  been  spread 
abroad  by  neo  of  efil  intaitioDa,  to  serve  the  worst 
designa,  as  if  a  itoparate  peace  had  been  treated  of, 
for  wbieh  ttiere  baa  not  beeo  tfae  least  color  given."  | 
Tbe  message  ended  with  a  aeuteoco  of  alarm  about 
die  greab  freedom  of  the  prose,  to  whose  attacks  the 
Tories  showed  themselves  for  more  senBitive  than 
tbe  WUga  bad  been,  although  the  latter,  when  in 
power,  bad  been  assailed  by  ail  the  concentrated  mal- 
ice of  Swift,  and  by  every  possible  species  of  abuse 
and  TituperatioQ.  "  Her  mnjesty,"  said  the  message, 
"  fioda  it  necessary  to  observe,  how  great  license  is 
talwo  io  publiahiog  false  and  scandalons  libels,  such 
as  are  a  reproach  to  any  goverument:  this  eril  seems 
to  bo  grown  too  strong  for  the  laws  now  in  force ;  it 
i^  therefore,  recommended  to  yon  to  find  a  remndy 
eqoal  to  the  raiacbief."  By  means  of  the  new  iMtch, 
tfae  addreaa  of  the  Lords  upon  tbe  message  Mras  bar- 
moaiona,  and  the  bigbost  aatisfaetioo  was  expresMd 
at  her  majesty's  declaration,  that  there  bad  not  boon 
the  least  color  given  for  those  folse  and  scandalous 

>  Mr.  StAart  Mu,  Wmlpnia'a  •gent,  raruiiny  Io  dalivsr  a  ropj  of 
lb*  pwwiwiiTjr  »flU  for  £100,  lb*  Houm  ordcrad  tb«t  ha  aboaM  b« 
ukM  iw  eaainJy  at  ib  ••liBMt-at.arM,  far  hmTiag  eaoUnipMiMialj 
ivhaad  M  h»  bftfaar  MOUif  nad  brfhrn  tfca  wmiaimBnrra  of  leooDnU. 
Tmi  bomfb  at  hjoa.  fur  which  Walpola  aat,  preaaDllf  raVlertail  him, 
■■J  tber^ppo*  it  waa  naolTad  bj'  th«  Honae  thai  ha  wa*  incap^te  of 
Ml  laa  w  Ikat  friawal,  aad  ihat  lb«  Mid  •bctiiM  mh  fotd. 


veports  about  a  separate  pence.  But  tbe  Commons. 
ID  their  address,  went  much  farther  than  the  Lords : 
they  declared  that  the  seditious  reports  which  bad 
beeo  indostrioosly  and  malioiouBly  q>read  nbrond  to 
tfae  dishonor  of  her  majesty,  that  a  separate  peace 
had  been  treated  of,  could  have  been  raised  only 
by  some  foctioui  iocendiariest  who,  to  cover  their 
own  disaffection  to  tbe  present  establishment  and 
admintslratiou,  and  aueh  secret  designs  as  they  dared 
not  to  owut  bftd  endeavored  to  distmet  her  subjects 
with  unreasomible  and  groundless  distrusts  and  jeal- 
ousies."  And,  whereas  the  Lords  had  left  uono- 
ticed  that  part  of  tbe  queen's  message  which  bore 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tbe  Commons,  ex- 
ceeding tfae  royal  alarmist,  said,  "  We  are  very  sen- 
sible how  much  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  abused,  by 
turning  it  into  sach  a  licentiousness  as  is  a  just  re- 
proach to -the  nation,  since  not  only  false- and  scan- 
dalons libels  are  printed  and  published  against  yoUr 
majesty's  goveromeot,  but  the  roost  horrid  blasphe- 
mies against  God  and  religion.  And  we  beg  leave 
humbly  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  find  out  a  remedy  equal  to  Uiia  miacfaief,  and 
that  may  effectually  cure  it."  After  this,  peraeeutions 
of  writers,  and  prosecutions  of  priotera  and  pubUab* 
ers,  were  to  be  expected ;  and  they  soon  followed. 

The  aaceodency  of  the  high-chorch  party  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  promulgatioD  of  principles  which  sa- 
vored strongly  of  Land  and  those  days  when  it  was 
attempted  to  force  episcopacy  and  the  litur^  upon 
the  Scots  by  bullets  and  broad-swords,  grently  alarm- 
ed the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who,  on  their  side, 
had  halted'  or  made  but  a  slow  march  on  the  road  of 
toleration.  This  session  a  bill  was  bronght  into  the 
House  of'Coromons  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those 
of  tfae  Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religioas  worship,  and  their  use  of 
tfae  litutgy  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaod,  as  also  for 
repealiDg  an  act  passed  in  Scotland  before  Ae  Unbo 
against  trregnlar  baptisms  and  marriRges — that  is  to 
say,  against  all  baptisma  and  marriages  performed 
by  the  Episcopaliao  iff  any  oUior  dissenting  clei^. 
This  increased  the  alarm  north  of  the  Tweed ;  aud 
tbe  commissioners  of  the  general  assembly  drew  up 
a  representation  to  the  queen,  setting  forth  that  the 
act  of  17U7,  for  securing  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland,  was  declared 
to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  and  was  placed  forever  out  of 
tfae  reach  of  any  alteration  or  derogation,  and  even 
beyond  tbe  power  of  parliament  itself.  These  zeal- 
ots further  represented  to  ber  majesty,  that  it  waa 
witfa  extreme  sorprise  and  deep  affliction  tfaat  tfaey 
had  heard  of  a  bill  offered  for  such  a  large  and  almost 
booodleaa  toleration,  not  only  threatening  tbe  over<> 
throw  of  their  kirb,  but  giving  a  large  license  to  al- 
most all  errors  and  blasphemiM,  to  the  throwing  up 
of  all  good  discipliue,  to  the  dishonor  of  God.  tfae 
scandal  and  ruin  of  tbe  true  Christian  religion,  and 
the  infainble  disturbance  of  their  nation.  They 
called  upon  her  mHjesty,  tfaey  besought  and  obtested 
her  in  the  name  of  God,  to  interpose  for  the  relief 
of  the  kirk,  and  set  her  veto  upon  the  bill.  But  her 
majesty,  who  loved  bishops  above  most  things. 
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thought  that  the  toleration  of  episcopacy  in  the 
north  WHS  aa  reaaonabie  as  the  toleration  of  preaby- 
tery  in  the  south;  and  when  the  bill  was  passed  by 
both  Housea,  she  gave  it  the  royal  assent.  This 
Scottish  tolerntion  bill  included  an  important  clause, 
prohibiting  ^e  magistrates  of  that  kingdom  from 
eieeuling  the  sentences  of  the  judicatories  of  the 
kirk,  which  was  by  this  means  deprived  of  some  of 
it»  power  of  persecuting,  end  made  less  formidable 
io  temporal  matters.  Nor  was  this  all :  another  bill 
was  brought  in  for  reatnring  the  rights  of  patronage 
ID  the  kirk  to  the  ooblemen,  landlM^ders,  &c.,  which 
rights  had  bean  set  aside  by  the  act  passed  for  the 
restoration  of  Preabyterianism  after  the  Revolution. 
The  latter  act,  which  (tnve  the, presentation  to  the 
kirk  seseioos,  was  held  by  the  genflnility  of  the 
Presbyterians  to  be  almost  a  fundamental  part  of 
their  establishment;  yet  the  new  bill  "was  passed 
through  both  Houses,  only  a  small  opposition  being 
made  in  either.  By  these  steps  the  Prasbyterians 
were  alarmed  when  they  saw  the  success  of  every 
motion  that  was  made  on  deaigti  to  weaken  and  dd- 
dermine  their  establishment.*" 

In  the  month  of  January,  a  fiaw  days  after  the 
disgrace  of  Marlborough,  the  companinn  of  hia  glo- 
ry, Prince  £ugene,'came  over  to  Kngland,  charged 
by  the  emperor  with  the  most  difficult  of  commia- 
siotis.  Eugene  was  to  endeavor  to  replace  Marl- 
borough io  his  sovereign*!  good  graces  ;  to  represent 
the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend  the  de- 
fection of  England  from  the  Grand  Alliance  ;  to  urge 
on  her  majesty  that  she  was  bound,  not  merely  by 
honor,  but  alao  by  interest,  to  continue  the  war  till 
France  ahnuld  submit  to  all  the  conditions  laid  down 
io  1706;  and  to  propose  a  new  plan  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  war,  in  which  the  emperor  engaged 
to  take  upon  himself  a  larger  proportion  of  the  bur- 
den thau  had  been  required  from  his  brother  and 
predecessor  Joseph.  The  English  people  received 
their  distinguished  guest  with  enthusiastic  aeclama- 
tiom.  "That  prioce's  character,"  saya  Burnet, 
*•  WBfl  so  justly  high,  that  all  peoj^  for  some  weeks 
pressed  about  the  jdacea  where  he  was  to  be  seen, 
to  look  OD  him." '  For  a  time  both  pnrties  treated 
him  with  marked  respect,  and  io  a  manner  laid  siege 
to  him — the  Tories  to  win  him,  the  Whigs  to  retain 
him  :  but  he  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  former,  and 
incensed  the  queen  by  passing  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  with  the  disgraced  Marlborough — a  circum- 
stance, however  honorable  to  himself,  fatal  to  the 
objects  of  his  misBioo.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford, 
who,  as  Mr.  Harley,  bad  extolled  the  duke  above  nil 
warriora,  ancient  and  modern,  one  day  attempted  to 
make  court  to  the  prince,  whom  he  was  entertain- 
ing, by  styling  him  the  first  general  in  Europe;  but 
Eugene  replied,  "  If  I  am,  it  is  to  your  lordship 
that  I  am  indebted  for  it,"  alluding  to  Uie  recent 
diamisaion  of  Marlborough,  who  was  no  lopger  a 

■  *■  I  bad  lh«  honor,"  adJ*  the  binhop,  "  to  be  adniited,  at  neviral 
time*,  to  MDch  diicoune  with  him:  hia  chancier  ii  •»  iiutverkBlly 
kMwa  that  I  will  imj  nMhiag  of  bini  but  fhmi  what  appearmt  tu  mj- 
•eir.  He  baa  a  iwial  naalbcted  loudeftjp,  and  dnaa  •carrrly  bemr  ihe 
ucktiowlmli^riieiiU  that  all  the  world  pay  him :  he  dNcend*  to  an  eaiy 
eijuulity  wiih  thinw  with  whom  he  cnovenei,  and  acenii  to  aaaume 
nuthiug  VQ  hiuiaelf  while  he  reaeona  with  othen." 


general.  After  feasting  him  with  wonderful  mag- 
nificence, and  exhibiting  to  his  eyes  proofs  of 
the  wealth  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  the  prof* 
itableness  of  places  and  employments  in  England, 
the  Tories  turned  agaiost  the  prince  and  began  not 
only  to  abuse  him,  but  to  charge  him  iodirectly  with 
a  abare  in  many  desperate  plots  and  intrigaea  in  &- 
vor  of  the  Mariboroaghs  and  against  the  qoeen  and 
goveroment.  At  that  lime,  as  the  readers  of  our 
clasMcal  essayists  are  well  aware,  there  was  ■  fiwh- 
ion,  among  dissipated  young  men,  of  rioting  about  the 
streets  of  Loadon  at  uight — a  manta  which  lusted 
for  a  time,  and  which,  shoro  of  lome  of  its  brutali- 
ties, has  been  revived  in  a  more  civilized  and  alto- 
gether better  age.  The  "  Mohawks"  of  the  period 
wore,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  "Corinthians" 
and  "  Tom-and-Jerryista"  of  our  own  day.  But 
malice  is  inventive,  and  faction  scruples  nt  nothing; 
the  Tories  coupled  the  drunken  brawlera  and  rioterg 
with  the  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  made  some  unthinking  people 
really  believe  that  the  end  of  all  this  would  be  the 
assassination  of  her  pious  majesty  and  all  her  cabinet 
nt  the  least;  and  if  Eugene  had  been  &miliar  with 
our  veroacular,  his  ear  roast  have  been  vexed  with 
some  very  bod  and  very  indecent  rhymes;  fitr  some 
ballad-monger  made  aon^  about  hia  mother,  Olim* 
pia  Maneini,  who  was  niece  to  Cardinal  MaEario, 
and  not  more  immaculate  than  the  other  piiiiresses 
of  her  time ;  and  these  ballads  were  sung  or  bawled 
about  the  streets  of  London,  by  night  and  by  day. 
unchecked  by  those  who  were  expressing  so  nioch 
wrath  at  the  abuses  of  the  press.  When  the  brave, 
accomplished,  and  modest  Italian  took  his  leave  (ia 
the  month  of  March),  the  queen  gave  him  a  fine 
sword,  with  some  assurances  tliat  she  would  be 
steady  to  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Allinnee ;  but 
these  instgnificaot  things  could  not  conceal  from  one 
of  the  most  acute  men  of  that  or  any  other  time, 
that  he  had  completely  failed  in  his  miaiioa.  Sec- 
retary St.  John  had  declared,  before  bis  coming,  that 
the  alliea  were  leaning  "on  the  broken  reed  of  ■ 
routed  faction,"  and  that  tbey  conld  and  ahonld  ob- 
tain nothing  throngh  MarlboroDgb  and  the  Whigs. 
During  the  prince's  stay — on  the  14tfa  of  Febrnary 
—the  Commona  resolved  that,  in  the  treaty  between 
her  majesty  and  the  Stntes-GeoentI,  for  aecoring 
the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  settling  a  barrier  for  the  States-Gen- 
eral  against  France,  there  were  several  articles  de- 
structive to  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britnio, 
and  highly  dishonorable  to  her  majesty  :  and,  second- 
ly that  it  appeared  the  Lord  Viscount  Townshpod, 
who  negotiated  and  signed,  and  all  those  wbo  advised 
the  ratifying  the  saidHrenty,  were  enemies  to  the 
queen  and  kingdom.  This  was  a  proceeding  the  bokl- 
nets  of  which  must  have  been  suggested  by  St.  Joba 
— for  the  timid. and  vacillating  Oxford  was  scarcely 
cnpnble  of  it.  Altbodgh  rather  too  much  was  givea 
or  promised  to  the  Dutch,  the  double  object  of  the 
treaty  was  consecrated  io  the  eyes  of  a  very  hrge 
praportion  of  the  nation:  nothing  seemed  more  fit- 
ting or  desirable,  than  to  strengthen  by  diplumncy 
and  treaty,  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  aaccession, 
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which  was  sore  to  be  opposed  by  all  the  force  and 
ill  Uie  Brts  of  France ;  and  Holland,  ia  contractiog 
tfais  obligatbot  bad  asked  that  Gngboi}  shonld  guar- 
aotjr  her  nfetf  and  integrity  by  procuriog  a  cbaia 
barrier  fortresses  along  her  frontiers  to  secure 
her  from  France — that  is,  the  Dutch  had  only  bar- 
g-.itned  for  what  the  best  and  wisest  of  English 
•tatesmen  had  considered  essential  to  the  biilance 
of  power  and  to  the  safety  of  our  own  coasts  and 
'  coraiaerce.'  Yet,  although  the  treaty  had  been  sol- 
emnly ratiBed  by  her,  Addb,  from  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives, ainoDg  wbi(^  we  may  suspect  an  intention  of 
weakening  the  claims  and  the  meaoB  of  the  hated 
House  of  Hanover,  was  grateful  to  the  Tory  Com- 
tnooB  fur  braodiog  the  Barrier  Treaty  and  for  repro- 
bating  so  hadly  tbe  conduct  of  her  displaced  niio- 
iitera.  The  States-Oeneral  took  the  alarm,  and  re- 
monstrated in  forcible  but  courteous  hnguage.  The 
CoinmoM,  set  w  by  Oxford  aod  St.  Jobo*  drew  up 
M  a  represeotatfoo  of  the  state  of  tbe  war."  lo  this 
tery  long  paper  they  represented  tbnt  the  Dutch 
sod  all  the  allies  had  pursued  selfish  measures,  and 
biid  tailed  to  contribute  their  proper  quotas  to  the 
war.  the  great  weight  of  which  had  fallen  upon 
England ;  that  the  Dutch  had  made  great  acquisi- 
tions, both  of  revenue  and  dominion,  while  tbe  Ed- 
{lliab  had  gained  scarcely  any  territory  and  had  sus- 
tained great  losses  in  trade.  The  paper  was  pre- 
sented to  ber  msfesty,  who,  in  her  answer,  said  she 
took  it  as  a  further  instance  of  the  dutiful  aflfection 
tiS  her  House  of  Commooa,  who  might  be  assured 
nS  her  compKanca  with  their  wishes.  She  forth- 
with instracted  tbe  Earl  of  Straffordt  now  ambas- 
sador at  tbe  Hagae«  to  intimate  these  eom|^ots  to 
the  States-Geaeral,  and  to  tell  tbem,  that  unleea  they 
immediately  increased  their  army  in  Flandera  ber 
majesty  wonid  decrease  bers.  Tbe  States,  on  their 
nits,  instracted  their  envoy  extraordinary,  to  rep- 
retent  lo  tbe  court  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  could 
Dot  admit  the  suppotilioTU  ou  which  her  majesty's 
declaratisDs  were  grounded  to  desire  that  her  maj- 
caty  woald  not  diminish  her  troops  at  the  preaeot 
chtinl  conjuncture,  nor  insist  that  tbe  States  should 
so  soddeoly  augment  theirs,  when  the  condition  of 
their  sfTairs  made  it  difficult  or  impracticable.  Tbe 
•Dvoy  also  presented  a  memorinl  from  the  States,  in 
wlii^  tbey  insisted  -that  by  the  letter  of  the  grand 
alliance  all  the  confederates  were  bound  to  employ 
all  their  strength  by  sea  and  land  against  the  com- 
nwo  enemy ;  that,  as  England  was  more  powerful 
turn  Holland,  so  it  on^t  to  bear  a  greater  ahare  of 
the  burden  of  the  war ;  that  Holland  had  been  ex- 

>  Bfthii  B*m«TTr«U7.  which  is  leilsknnwn  than  tht  frnmooi  tnatj 
tSii  (IMS  by  Iba  mat  uma  Mid  «M  tigoud  in  1719,  Aonc,  on  tbti  Prut- 
MaM  MocBwiua  m  £a|lud  bswf  f  urautiad  bf  tba  SlnloB-GaiMml, 
rvofii  w  •MicMc  b«r  uaiB  and  piilicjr  iu  aiich  a  uMOMr  aa  lo  obMin 
r«  tiM  Dutch  tba  right  of  gathmming  <f«naln  fonifiail  (daoaa  im  tba 
Spu](h  IfelbcrlaDda,  which,  mmorer,  ihuulil  aervo  w  the  bamar  to 
tic  Uutod  PmiDoea  agaiuM  Franca.  The  Staln-Genenl  charged 
UKmalTca  with  lha  sapport  tba  (aid  gamHM,  and  with  the  propar 
■aiau  a»iw  ■/  tba  CanifieauiMa ;  bat  Englud  aogagad  to  forniah 
WJM  MS  and  twasty  abipa  of  «m,  ia  case  tba  barrier  llied  by  tbii 
ttvatr  abovU  ba  attacked,  and,  in  eaaa  of  thia  aid  pruring  ioinfficicnt, 
■Se  farther  engaged  lo  declara  war  affainal  the  aggraaaor.  Aa  earij  aa 
1741,  whea  tba  Ornnd  Allianca  waa  furmed  under  tba  auapicea  of  King 
WiitwB.  iha  Doicb  had  pmpoaed  tbaaa  eoaditiaaa,  and  bad  ei]4ainad 
b>w  f  aaual  aneh  a  bamcr  waa  ta  tboir  aaiataaea  ;  bat  tba  troaly 
aaa  M  ca^cUidad  bj  Lofd  Tvanahaad  iiatil  1709. 


hausted  by  fonner  wan  with  tbe  French — wan 
that  tended  to  the  general  aeearity  of  Europe  against 
tbe  inordinate  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  Eng- 
land, DO  disinterested  party  in  the  struggle,  as  the 
conquest  of  Holland  would  be  a  great  step  gained  to 
the  conquest  or  invasion  of  her  own  land,  had  re- 
mained at  peace  ;  that  England  was  now,  and  always 
had  been,  as  much  interested  ia  the  struggle  aa 
Holland,  seeing  that  the  French  had  set  up  a  com- 
petitor for  the  British  throne,  aod  had  threatened 
the  annihilation  of  her  trade  in  both  Indies,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  tbe  Levant;  that  tbe  States 
bad,  in  fact,  maiutained  upward  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Netherlands,  while  the  English 
troops  had  folleo  below  seventy  thousand ;  and  that 
it  was  owing  to  tbe  queen's  not  sending  more  troops 
In  that  direction  that  tbey  bad  been  unaUe  to  aend 
more  than  they  had  done  to  Spain,  where,  they  ac- 
knowledged, tfaeir  eflTorti  bad  been  inferior  to  those 
of  tbe  English.  When  contracting  parties  have 
made  np  their  mind  to  differ,  or  when  one  of  litem 
is  tired  of  the  alliance,  the  best  treaty  that  ever  was 
penned  may  be  interpreted  in  different  manijers  and 
explained  awny;  and  in  a  war  carried  on  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  and  on  so  many  different  points  at 
once,  it  must  be  always  easy  to  misrepresent  the 
relative  efforts  and  objects  of  the  parties  engaged, 
and  most  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  view  of  the  whole 
case,  even  if  honestly  desired.  Anne  replied  to  the 
memorial  of  the  States- General  by  a  counter-me- 
morial, which  was  written  by  St.  John  with  his  usual 
point  and  clear  style.  It  was  short  and  insolent,  end 
ended  with  an  epigrammatic  sentence,  stating  that, 
according  to  the  Dutch,  England  could  nerer  fpve 
enough,  nor  the  United  Proviocei  too  little.  This 
English  memorial  was  dated  on  the  8tb  of  May 
(1712).  More  than  three  months  before  tills,  or  on 
the  29tb  of  January,  tbe  congress  at  Utrecht  had 
been  opened  with  a  devout  exbortatioo  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy  seal,  whom  tbe  Tories 
had  thought  proper  to  employ  as  their  principal 
diplomatist.  "  We  are  this  day  met  together,"  said 
the  English  prelate,  who  was  an  ungodly  heretic  in 
the  eyes  of  most  preiteot,  "  in  the  name  of  Gud,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  peace  between  the 
high  allies  and  the  French  king,  your  master:  we 
bring  sincere  intentions,  and  also  positive  ordera 
from  our  principals,  to  concur  in  every  thing  on 
their  paru  which  may  tend  to  the  furtherance  and 
happy  conclusioo  of  so  beneficial  and  Christianlike 
a  work."  He  added  that  be  was  in  hopes  tbe  other 
negotiatora  would  be  of  tbe  same  mind,  and  that  their 
instructions  were  so  full  as  to  enatde  them  to  explaia 
themselves  "dearly,  roundly,"  aod  "without  loss 
of  time."  But  if  tbe  bishop  really  entertained  these 
hopes,  he  soon  saw  that  they  were  deceptive ;  the 
conferences  became  embarrassed  by  all  sorts  of  con- 
fficting  pretensions;  and  nothing  was  so  apparent  io 
them  as  the  returning  confidence  and  aasuntnce  of 
the  two  French  diplomatists,  the  Mnrshnl  d'Huxelles 
aod  the  Abb6  Polignnc.  The  abbi  hwk  occasioii  to 
show  that  matters  were  now  different  from  what 
they  had  been  at  tbe  conferences  at  Gertruy  den  berg, 
where  he  and  his  colleague  had  been  humiliated,  if 
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not  iosnlted,  hy  the  Datch  deputtss  Buys  and  Van- 
derduBBSo;  and  wben  the  Dutob  miDiflters  reiumed 
their  former  tone,  the  ahh6  told  them  disdsiofQlly  that 
circumstaDcea  were  changed,  and  that  they  ought  txi 
change  their  language  accordiagly— that,  if  they  per- 
aiated  in  their  obatinacy,  the  rest  of  the  dipbniBtiBta 
there  aaseinbled  would  treat  without  them,  and  about 
them,  and  that,  too,  in  their  owd  city  of  Utrecht. 
Thia  abb6,  who  diatiDgntahed  himaelf  miich  more 
than  tbe  marabal,  declared  that  the  propoaitiooa 
made  at  Gertruydenberg  were  net  to  be  conBtdered, 
fiut  that  the  propoaitions  aigned  by  Manager  at  Lon- 
don were  to  be  the  basis  of  the  treaty.  In  a  project 
of  pence  deliTered  on  tbe  lllh  of  February,  Louis 
agreed  to  recognize  tbe  title  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
House  of  Hanover;  to  demolish  Dunkirk,  upon  con- 
dition of  receiving  an  equivalent;  to  cede  the  island 
of  St.  Chriatopher,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  nil  Newfound- 
land, except  tbe  town  of  Placentia,  to  England;  and 
to  strengthen  the  present  Dutch  barrier  with  the 
fortified  towns  of  Furnes,  Yprea,  Menin,  and  Fort 
Keooq.-  But  at  the  same  time  Louia  demanded  for 
himself,  ns  a  proper  barrier  for  France,  that  Aire, 
St.  Venaut,  Betbnne,  and  Dnuay,  with  their  depend- 
encies, ahonld  be  delivered  ap ;  that  hia  frontier  on 
tbe  aide  of  the  empire  and  of  Italy  abould  be  the 
anme  as  it  wna  before  the  war ;  and  he  further  re- 
quired that  tbe  Spanish  Low  Countries  should  be 
given  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  that  Lille  and 
Tournay  should  be  considered  as  the  proper  equiv- 
alent fnr  Dunkirk.  As  for  the  Spanish  succession, 
Louis  only  engaged  that  his  grandson  Philip  should 
relinquish  all  pretensions  to  Naples.  Snrdinin,  and 
HIIhd,  id  favor  of  the  emperor.  The  ministers  of 
the  emperor,  of  Holland,  and  of  the  other  confeder- 
ates that  still  clung  to  the  great  principle  that  a 
Bourbon  should  not  reign  in  Spuin,  offered  a  couuter- 
project,  requiring  the  restitution  of  the  Spaniah 
crown  to  tbe  House  of  Aostrln ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Anne  hnd  renounced  thia  pretenaton  in  the 
Beparate  articlea  aigned  with  Mdnnger,  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries made  a  show  of  agreeing  with  the  alltea. 
A  specific  answer  was  demanded  in  writing,  but  the 
French  abb6  and  marshal  heaitated,  and  at  last  re- 
fused, proposing  to  enter  into  a  verbal  conference  on 
the  subject.  The  demand  whs  made  by  tbe  min- 
isters of  the  allies  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  on  the 
I5th  of  April,  when  nenrty  six  weeks  hnd  been 
wasted  iu  pour-parlers,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in- 
formed his  employei-a  that  he  did  not  find  the  French 

much  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  dispatch ;"  that 
they  took  delnys,  nnd  hints  about  breaking  off  the 
conferences,  with  a  great  nir  of  indifference,  wU 
knowing  their  business  was  not  to  be  done  at  Utrecht^ 
but  by  a  negotiation  carried  on  direelly  between  Lon- 
don and  Versailles."' 

In  the  mean  time,  Marshal  Villars,  drawn  up  be- 
hind hia  formidable  lines,  which  he  had  strength- 
ened since  Marlborough  broke  through  them  tbe 
preceding  camjmign,  covered  Arms  and  Cambray, 
disciplined  hk  numerous  recruits,  and  gathered 
reinforcements  and  niaterrnls  of  wnr  from  noarly 

1  HiowirM  d«  Turcjr.— Prior'*  Neguiuioni.— Du  Ou*.— Vuiuire, 


every  part  of  France.    The  truce  which  nsnally 
precedea  or  accompauies  negotiattons  for  peace  was 
not  bargained  for  on  the  present  occasion ;  aod  tbe 
French  had  never  been  more  active  in  their  warhke 
preparations  than  they  were  now,  while  the  con- 
gress was  sitting  at  Utrecht.    They  were,  {q  fact, 
in  a  positioo  where  defeat  aeemed  almost  impossible, 
lod  they  were  fevimd  by  cnvamstances  that  seemed 
to  give  an  assurance  of  victory.    The  English  army 
were  discontented  and  diseonrnged  by  the  reinoval  ■ 
of  the  general  who  bad  led  them  so  often  to  con- 
quest and  triumph,  and  never  to  defeat;  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  to  whom  Anne  and  the  Tories 
had  given  Marlborough's  mifitary  appointments,  was 
distinguished  more  aa  a  decided  Jacobite*  than  as  a 
good  soldier.    Moreover,  the  Dntch  having  no  con- 
fidence either  in  the  sincerity  of  tbe  queen  or  in  the 
ability  of  her  new  general,  refused  to  intrust  their 
troops  to  Ormond.  and  appointed  Prince  Eugene  to 
cominnnd  them.  There  were  thns  two  comtnanders- 
in-chief,  and  Eugene  despised  Ormond  as  much  as 
he  had  revered  Marlborough  in  the  field.  The 
States-General,  however,  not  knowing  but  that  tfaey 
might  be  attaclted  by  Villars,  hinteued  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  King  William's  old  friend,  the  Dutch 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  opened  the  cnnipaign  ta  the 
month  of  April,  by  bnrning  and  deatroying  some 
French  magsajnes  near  Arras.   In  the  month  of 
May,  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Dube  of  Onnond  as- 
sembled the  nllied  arniy  near  X^onay;  and  upon  a 
review  it  was  found  to  amount  to  upward  of  120,000 
fighting  men.    Eugene  proposed  that  with  this  im- 
posing force  they  shoald  immediately  attack  Villars 
in  his  lines,  or  invest  Quesnoy,  if  the  lines  were 
found  too  strong.    Ormond  gave  his  consent.  Oo 
his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  that  nobleman  had  declared 
to  the  States-General  that  his  mistress  intended  a 
cordial  cooperation  with  her  allies;  and  especially 
with  the  Dutch   and  fmm  his  own  letters  h  should 
appear  that  he  was  duped,  and  that  he  really  believed 
he  was  to  fight.   But  id  a  few  days,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  move  with  Eugene,  Ormond  received 
aecret.  and  poaitive  orders  fmm  Secretary  St.  Joba 
to  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege  or  hasardlng  any 
battle.   The  secretary  farther  told  him,  that  he 
must  disguise  and  conceal  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  court  of 
France ;  and  that  if  Marshal  Vrllnrs  should  take  any 
private  notice  of  it,  Ormond  was  to  answer  him  ac- 
cordingly.   Aod,  shortly  after,  Ormond  received  a 
very  polite  note  from  Villars,  felicitating  himself  on 
their  being  no  longer  enemies.   Ormond,  though  a 
Jacobite,  n  bad  patriot,  and  a  man  of  intrigue,  was 

■  "  At  Itiiitipie  ih«  Pretmilrr  wM  iilcro  ill  oTtlw  imatl-pox :  lie  rr- 
covered  of  them :  hat  HU  (itter,  who  wai  takan  with  the  Mine  cliceua, 
■lied  of  it.  8h«  WM,  by  all  lhal  Itnew  her,  admired  u  a  mciM  estTa<'r~ 
(liuary  pcnuu  in  all  reapccii;  inaKmocli  thkt  a  tcr;  gntt  rharacMr 
wai  ijiiwad  of  her  by  thuM  who  lallud  but  indifTeTentlj  of  tb*  Pr»- 
teoiIeT  hin>M>>ri  Ihm  Iw  lott  a  treat  aireatth  which  alw  pvtienred  In 
him.  fruni  all  nhu  bkw  or  eauTRncd  with  her."— fiwrMt. 

»  But  ahrirtty  brforo  Ornii'nil  wmt  to  ihe  L"w  CnuDtriea,  Mr.  ThoTna« 
Harley,  a  nnar  relutiou  of  the  lord  ireaaurer,  ainved  at  Urrecht 
coDipaiitcd  bj  tba  AbbA  OaqltivT;  and  theas  twu  aemi  agrata  tdld 
the  Engliih  planiintenliariea  that  the  En^tiah  KiiireriineM  waB  &rtrr- 
miiieil  ti>  be  at  peacv,  and  DM  tu  take  (lart  in  lh«  rampalfn.  Thay  alio 
cnriimuiiirated  iIip  ■chenie  at  a  iruatjr,  wbieb  waa  kepi  cafvfully  Cuti- 
ceulcd  from  ibe  Dutch. 
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not  witliont  aentimeats  of  booor,  and  be  felt  deeply 
tbe  BmbemaameoC  of  hia  aituatioo.  He  represent- 
ed to  St  John  the  utreme  difficulty  of  diagniBing 
[be  troe  reasoD  of  hia  cooduct.  baviog  oothiag  to 
eSer  u  u  axcsae  for  aot  BiarchiDg  upon  the  Freoch 
with  Prince  Engeoe:  sad,  a  little  later  (on  die  Stb 
•f  Jmt),  whea  he  was  baraiaed  by  tbe  allies,  who 
(OHfled  apon  knowiog  why  he  was  mining  the 
bape*  of  Ae  campaign  by  refusing  to  more,  he 
muaaddressed  the  insidioas secretary,  stating  "^e 
Hiraine  nnesdness  of  his  ritnatkm" — that  many  of 
:h«  allies  scrupled  not  opaUjf  to  toy  they  v^re  he- 
irayed."  Yet  in  tbe  end  of  this  dispatch  Ormood 
profiused  bia  willingaeas  to  submit  in  all  tbinga  to 
ber  majea^'s  wilt  and  pleasure ;  and,  as  be  submit- 
ted to  cootinoe  to  play  a  delusive  and  treacberoas 
put,  bia  honor,  after  all,  could  not  bare  been  very 
delicate.  Before  this  letter  was  written  tbe  Statea- 
Geaeral  bad  remoostnted  with  tbe  lord  treasurer 
or  prime  mioister,  Oiford,  who  had  amused  their 
unbsaaador  with  a  flow  of  fair  words,  aa  lus  mao- 
Der  was."  Bat  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Wbiga  took 
Bp  the  anbject  in  the  Hoose  of  Lwds,  having  been 
iodtsd  by  letten  fmm  Prince  Engene ;  and  Lord 
lUlffiut  mored  an  address  to  die  throne,  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  necret  orders  ^ansmitted  to  Ormond, 
asd  bsssechiog  tiiit  tiiat  commander  might  be  or- 
dered to  act  ID  concert  with  the  allies.  The  lord 
treisorer  declared  that  tbe  orders  asked  for  were 
Dot  proper  to  he  divulged ;  but  he  assured  tbe 
HooM  be  coaid  be  positive  in  saying  the  duke 
woold  Dot  decliae  joiaiag  the  alliea  in  a  siege.  The 
Ihike  of  Maritorough  here  rose  and  said  that  a 
aiege  of  necesaity  implied  tbe  eventual  risk  of  a 
battle,  in  case  an  attempt  were  made  by  tbe  enemy 
Is  raise  it.*  To  this  military  reasoning  the  very  ua- 
wiriike  lord  veasarer  said  not  a  word ;  bat  he  thought 
it  secessaiy  ta  reply  to  accusations,  now  publicly 
ande  on  a|  udas,  that  Uie  queen  intended  to  nake 
sisparatopeaea,  and  leave  her  allies  in  the  lurch; 
sad  be  sobmnly  declared  that  nothing  of  that  dBtare 
waa  ever  inteodad ;  dmt  auch  a  peace  would  be  "  so 
bus,  aaltnaTiah,  and  ao  viUainous  a  thing,  that  every 
0D«  who  served  the  qoeen  knew  tbey  ntust  answer 
it  with  their  heads  to  tbe  nation."  Upon  Halifax's 
Bwtioa  being  pot,  it  was  negiUived  by  a  majority  of 
mtf-^ight  to  forty.  The  defeated  Whigs  tbereupoo 
drav  upa  protest,  which  was  aigned  by  twenty-five  of 
tbeai,  and  which  declared  the  order  sent  to  tbe  Duke 
ofOrmond  to  be  derogatory  to  ber  majeaty's  honor, 
tt  pabbe  fiuth,  and  to  that  justice  which  was  due 
b  the  allies.   Thb  protest  was  printed  and  sent  to 

■  TohuRMya  Ihrnt,  when  be  wu  io  Eiu|Iuid,aDek  wu  the  riolence 
PMr  dMt  he  heuil  people  cell  HeHbanuih  a  cownrd,  mad  Pope  a 
^khMd.  Is  tha  coatM  oT  tbe  preMDt  detMU,  Lofd  PMlet,  a  iti«m- 
Ut  1/  tbe  Totj  eebtnet,  tuBted  that  Harlbenmgh  sever  eipoead  bim- 
■df  IB  h«Ue*  wUle  b*  cqioeed  hia  ofioen  in  cvder  la  beMflt  bj  their 
dMh*.  '•NoaM,*'ludPulet,'*eaa4MibtUMMv^ofiheDuke 
jf  Oraoad ;  k«  ia  Mt  like  a  cerUin  fmnl  who  led  traope  to  tbe 
^ughtw,  ud  foc  oAceiB  knoekMl  ob  the  bead,  Id  order  to  Oil  hk 
pvUla  kjr  the  Mle  at  their  caanniMMW."  For  Ihii  |Ti>n  Bltaek, 
■hrlkira^  Beat  Panlat  a  GhaUetiia ;  and  Panlet,  who  oonld  talk  oT  a 
!■  tbu  did  aat  paaaaBM  hiaiaair,  let  bra  wife  kaow  ibat  he 
w  rof  ta  flffat  a  daaL  Hm  couaqaaaea  waa.  Lard  Dartnoalh 
pheid  two  taatriaa  at  hie  door,  aad  leU  hn  lordabip  ba  was  aadar  ar- 
ias;  aad  the  i|aaaB  laid  bar  oidan  Bi|no  Hailbenagfc  Bat  la  flf  hi— 
iBdNthtaSUraadad. 
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the  continaDt,  translated  into  French  and  other  lan- 
guagea.  Oxford,  St.  John,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  cab- 
inet, were  highly  iaceosed  and  ofllBred  a  high  re- 
ward ;  but  they  could  never  discover  who  bad  given 
the  paper  to  the  printers,  or  who  had  printed  and 
publiebed  it.  In  the. House  of  Commons  the  Whigs 
were  e)]ually  indignant  at  Ormond's  proceedings, 
and  equally  nnsuecessfol.  Mr.  Pulteney  proposed 
a  voto  of  censure  upon  ministers  for  tbe  orders  they 
bad  sent  to  the  duke ;  but  he  wss  defeated  1^  a 
majority  of  203  to  73.  During  tbe  ddnto,  St.  John 
behaved  with  exceeding  arrogance,  tolling  some  of 
the  Whi^  that  men  hsd  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  saying  less  against  tbe  aovereign  than  tbey  bad 
said,  but  that  aome  members  who  were  ambitious 
of  that  honor  should  be  disappointed  of  it.  A  letter 
sent  over  by  the  States- General,  and  represented 
as  being  cakolated  chiefly  to  raise  the  pnasioos  of 
tbe  mob  and  give  them  ill  impressions  of  her  majesty 
and  the  treaty  she  was  carrying  on,  was  printed  and 
dispersed  tbroughont  England,  and  was  tbe  cause 
of  fresh  ministerial  execratiens  of  the  press.  Tbe 
letter  itaelf  contained  statomanta  of  facts  difficult  to 
answer  or  to  excuse.  The  Duteh  reminded  her 
majesty  of  the  assurances  she  bad  given  them,  that 
her  army  should  act  with  iu  usnal  vigor,  and  that  if 
ahe  broke  her  engngements  there  could  be  for  the 
future  no  faith  pat  in  any  alliances  ortreaties.  While 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley  and  the  Abbd  Gaultier  intrigued 
and  corresponded  with  the  French  ministers  and 
their  agents  in  Holland,  Secretary  St.  Jobo  kept  up 
a  close  correapoadence,  begun  several  inontbs  be- 
fore, with  the  Marquis  de  Torcy.  In  St.  John's 
earlier  letters  he  talks  about  a  renunciation  by 
Philip  of  tbe  French  crown  ;  but  De  Torcy  shows 
bira  that  any  such  reaunciation  would  be  null  and 
invalid  accorcUng  te  tbe  btws  of  France ;  that  there, 
when  the  king  died,  the  next  of  the  blood  royal  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne,  which  he  did  not  hold 
nf  the  former  king,  nor  of  tbe  peuple,  nor  of  his  own 
will,  bnt  by  the  right  of  blood  as  sovereign  lord  of 
the  kingdom ;  that  these  htws  could  be  aboHsbed  by 
God  alone,  and  could  not  be  overruled  by  any  re- 
uuDciatiob,  abdication,  or  edict  whatsoever;  and  that, 
though  Phitip,  as  king  of  Spain,  should,  for  tbe  sake 
of  peace,  give  up  his  right  to  France,  bis  cession 
would  be  invalid,  and  he  ^Fould  still  be  king  of 
France,  if  no  nearer  heir  stood  before  him,  by  tbe 
law  of  natnre  or  the  taw  of  God.  In  reply  to  this 
tbe  English  secretary  bad  stated — "  It  matters  not 
much  to  us,  what  opinion  is  entertained  in  France 
as  to  the  right  of  succession,  so  long  as  we  in  Britain 
believe  that  any  one  may  give  up  his  own  right,  and 
that  the  sureties  of  that  cession  may  raaintaia  the 
validity  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  In  short,  it  is  her 
majesty's  resohition  to  have  it  donow"  The  neces- 
sity, indeed,  seemed  imperative.  By  succeeding 
to  the  empire  and  the  hereditary  dominioos  of 
Austria,  Cbnrles  had  arrayed  against  his  Spanish 
claims  a  host  of  politicians,  who  bad  formerly  pre- 
ferred him  to  Philip;  but  death  bad  been  still  busier 
in  tbe  House  of  Bourbon  than  in  tbe  House  of 
Hapsburg:  the  dauphin,  Louis  XIV.'s  son,  had 
gone  to  the  grave  the  preceding  year,  tlie  dauphin's 
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Son,  the  Duk&  of  Burguody,  hnd  followed  in  the 
apring  of  the  present  yenr,  and  Burgundy  agniu  bad 
lieen  followed  by  bis  eldest  son,  a  child  of  six  years; 
BO  that  there  now  remained  DOthiog  bat  a  sickly 
child,  two  years  old.'  between  Philip,  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  throne  of  France.  Heiice  the  Union  of  the 
two  crowns — the  Hydra  of  Europe — seemed  almost 
certain,  and,  if  not  prevented,  a  ten  years'  war  bad 
been  uaelesa.  If  it  was  dangerous  to  see  the  Spao- 
isb  crown  reunited  with  Austria  as  it  had  been  io 
the  time  of  Cbarlea  V.,  it  was  still  more  daogerona 
to  the  independence  of  Europe  to  see  it  joined  with 
FrancBf  the  neighbor  country — the  oouotry  in  itself 
80  aqunre  nod  compact,  and  so  powerfal  u  to  have 
beeo  able,  even  by  itself,  to  face  the  whole  might  of 
the  Emperor  Chnrles  V.!  This  whs  the  reasoning 
of  every  Btatesmao  in  Europe,  not  a  Frencbman. 
Io  EnglHnd  old  aatioDnl  prejudices  and  jealousies 
were  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  and  Anne's  min- 
isters were  compelled  to  insist  upon  the  renuncia- 
tion, though  they  seem  to  litive  cared  bttle  about  the 
ftict,  thRt  it  was  and  would  be  considered  of  no  effect 
by  the  French,  and  that,  if  the  infant  nephew  of 
Philip  should  die — snd  there  whb  every  prospect  of 
that — Philip  would  step  into  his  place.  Louis  XIV. 
was  so  aged  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  count  apoo 
his  life  for  three  months.  St.  John  therefore  preased 
De  Torcy.  and  the  French  court  finally  complied. 
On  the  18th  of  May.  De  Torcy  aMnred  the  English 
secretary  that  the  king,  bis  master,  hnd  sent  King 
Philip  positive  orders  either  to  renounce  his  right 
to  the  kingdom  of  France,  or  to  give  up  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  At  this  point  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  bad 
iotimated  to  the  Dutch  that,  unless  tbey  coincided 
with  his  mistress,  her  majesty  would  consider  her- 
self disengaged  from  any  treaty  or  alliance  with 
them;  and  nothing  whs  done  to  soften  this  declara* 
tion,  except  talking  about  the  cooceasioo  of  some 
fortified  places,  in  which  the  Dutch  had  their  own 
garrisons. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Anne  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and,  in  a  long  speech,  announced  to  both 
Houses  the  terms  upon  which  no  honorable  and 
profitfUile  peace  might  bo  made  with  France.  These 
terms  or  conditions  were,  that  Louis  XIV.  should 
remove  the  Pretender  out  of  his  domiDions,  acknowl- 
edge the  Protestant  succession,  &c. ;  that  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  on  one 
head ;  that  King  Philip  should  renounce  the  succes- 
sion of  France  if  it  should  devolve  on  him,  and  put 
the  next  heir  to  himself  in  that  succession  ;  that  the 
respective  kings  of  France  and  Spain  should  make 
solemn  renunciations  for  themselves  and  their  heirs 
forever;  that  England  should  have  Newfoundland, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon, 
6cc.,  and  also  the  Assiento,  or  the  right  of  furnishing 
Spanish  America  with  slaves  from  Africa;  tliat  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Milan  should  be  separBted 
from  Spain;  th'at  the  allies  should  be  satisfied  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  and  that  proper  barriers  should 
be  established  for  the  Dutch,  the  emperor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.    The  House  of  Commons  hailed 

1  Tliit  gvnt-gnuidiM  uf  Luai>  XIV  wu  ■ftartmd  Louii  XV,  of 
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the  speech  with  rapture,  and,  having  voted  an  ad- 
dress of  coofidRnce  and  thanks,  they  went  up  in  a 
body  to  present  it.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
address  encountered  violent  opposition.  Lord  Whar- 
ton proposed  a  clause  directed  against  a  separate 
peace,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  supported  his 
lordship,  declaring  that  the  late  proceediogs  of  mio- 
isten  bad  sullied  the  glories  of  the  queen's  reign, 
and  converted  her  victories  and  triumphs  intoslwme 
snd  disgrace.  Lord  Strafford,  who  had  returned 
from  Utrecht  to  defend  the  still  unfinished  negotin- 
tious  in  which  he  had  beeo  himself  eogaged,  charKed 
Marlborough  with  laboring  to  preveot  this  bhwied 
peace  by  corresponding  with  her  majesty's  allies, 
and  promising  tfaero  the  support  of  his  party.  Lord 
Cowper  retaliated  upon  the  illiterate  Stmfibrd. 
"  The  noble  lord,"  said  the  accomplished  ex-cban- 
cellor,  has  been  so  long  abroad,  that  he  has  forgot- 
ten, not  only  the  language,  but  the  constitution  of 
bis  country.  According  to  our  laws,  it  could  never 
be  suggested  as  a  crime  in  the  meanest  subject, 
much  less  in  any  member  of  this  august  assembly, 
to  hold  correspondence  with  our  allies :  but  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  to  justify,  and  reconcile  either  with 
our  laws  or  the  laws  of  hooor  and  justice,  the  con- 
duct of  some  persons  in  treating  clandestinely  with 
the  common  enemy  without  the  participation  of  oar 
allies."  Whartoa's  clause,  however,  was  rejected  by 
n  majority  of  eighty-Hiae  to  thirty-six.  On  this  defeat 
the  Whig  lords  entered  a  strong  protest.  Add  there- 
upon the  Tories  moved  that  the  proteM,  as  too  violent 
and  indecorous,  should  be  expunged ;  and  they  carried 
tbeirvote  by  ninety  to  sixty-four.  The  protest,  signed 
by  nineteen  lay  lords  and  four  bishops,  was  Btrucli  out 
of  the  jnurnals  accordingly ;  but  the  press  again  lent 
its  efficient  aid  to  the  weaker  party — the  protest 
was  printed  and  widely  circulated.  The  ministem 
were  again  in  a  fume;  but,  as  they  could  not  dis- 
cover the  printers  and  publishers,  tbey  left  off  think- 
ing about  the  efifects  the  paper  would  have  on  the 
public  mind,  and  proceeded,  boldly  witb  their  treaty, 
having  secured,  before  signing  and  sealing,  the  par- 
liamentary protection  of  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
thanks.  Yet  the  Whig  protest,  and  still  more  the 
qneeo's  speech,  had  the  effect  of  sioking  the  funds, 
which  had  begun  to  rise  at  the  near  prospect  of 
peace,  but  which  fell  a^in  immediately  that  the 
cocditioas  were  known.  The  court,  however,  got 
up  a  new  set  of  addresses,  full  of  flattery  and  coo- 
gratulatioD.  Some  of  these  addresses,"  Bays  Bur- 
net, mentioned  the  Pmtestant  succession  and  the 
House  of  Hanover  with  zeal;  others  did  it  more 
coldly;  and  some  made  no  mention  at  all  of  it:  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  no  addresses  were 
so  acceptiible  to  the  miuisters  as  those  of  the  last 
sort." 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons  retaliated  upon  a  Whig  bishop 
something  of  the  trial  and  bvatment  of  Dr.  Sachev- 
erell.  Fleetwood,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  a  preface 
to  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  ca^t  some  reflections 
apoD  her  majesty's  change  of  ministers  and  upou 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  cabinet.  The  Com- 
mons, by  a  large  majority,  voted — 1.  That  the  said 
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prefiice  wm  malrcioas  nod  factioas,  highly  reflecting 
.opoD  the  present  ndininistration,  and  tending  to  ere- 
■te  diflcord  and  aeditioQ.    2.  That  the  said  preface 
sfaoald  be  horned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
mu  in  the  Palace  Yard.  Westminster,  and  that  the 
■kerills  of  LoodoQ  aod  Middleses  should  assist  the 
■CTgeaot-it-amH  id  the  eiecution  of  this  seoteace. 
The  Ushop'a  prefiice  wu  buroed  Record  iogly.  Od 
the  Slit  of  Jddb,  the  parliameat  idjoDroed  to  the 
8tb  of  Jaly,  after  bearing  a  speech  from  the  tbrone. 
in  which  it  wiis  openly  implied  that  the  qneen  con* 
tidered  her  scheme  of  pence  to  be  fully  approved 
by  both  Hoaaes,  though  neither  of  them  bad,  in 
&ct,  gone  further  than  an  indefiDite  vote  of  con- 
Gdence.    The  Earl  of' Strafford  was  again  sent  over 
10  induco  the  States- Gen  era!  to  accept  the  offera  the 
French  were  making,  and  to  conaent  to  a  cessation 
of  arms.  From  this  moment  the  Dutch,  seeing  that 
BothiDg  could  be  done  io  conjunction  with  the  En- 
glish, uid  that  Anne  was  ready  to  sacrifice  their  in- 
tantU,  began  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
eonmeocsd,  or,  rather,  reoewed,  uoderhand  nego- 
tiations with  the  court  of  Verswllea.   Secretary  St. 
John  soon  diacovered  these  ninnoDUTers,  which  en- 
couraged him  to  deehire  that  steps  must  be  hasten- 
ed, and  that  die  coaditioDs  of  peace  and  war  were 
00  longer  the  matter  in  qoeetbn,  but  uAetJur  ker 
•ajaly  should  hate  the  management  of  the  negotia- 
Hons,  or  the  Duttk.    The  situation  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  far  more  embarrassing  than  ever.  His 
employers  had  been  obliged  to  declare  in  parliament 
tbtt  the  English  army  might  assist  at  a  siege,  and 
sfterward  to  send  orders  to  Ormond  to  coOpemte 
with  Prioce  Eugene,  who,  by  the  Bth  of  June,  had 
iovested  Qaenioy.   It  appears  that  Ormond  at  first 
only  sent,  and  that  very  reluctantly,  sixteen  battal- 
ions of  foreign  mercenaries,  that  were  in  the  joiut 
pay  of  Eogfaod  and  HoUand ;  but  ha  forthwith  as- 
loioed  an  attitude  as  if  be  would .  cover  the  siege 
with  the  whole  English  arivy,  while  Engene  prose* 
cQted  it  with  the  Dutch  and  the  imperial  troops. 
Msnhal  Villars,  who  had  written  to  Ormond  as  a 
friend,  snd  who  had  received  assufances  from  his 
court  tbnt  the  English  were  no  longer  to  be  con- 
■idereJ  as  enemies,  was  morti6ed  and  irritated,  and, 
beiog  a  plain-speaking  man,  be  expressed  to  Or- 
mond. in  very  uncoartly  terms,  his  sense  of  this  per- 
AiJy  or  the  perfidy  of  bis  sovereign  and  bar  minia- 
ten.  At  the  same  time.  Prince  Eugene,  who  wanted 
mm  active  aasiatance,  and  who  apprehended  that 
rte  English  troops  would  soon  cease  even  to  cover 
lis  siege,  complained  and  remonstrated  with  Or- 
mond, who  knew  not  what  to  say  io  defense  or  ex- 
cuse, except  that,  with  regard  to  bis  own  conduct, 
be  knew  no  other  diflfbrence  between  what  was 
^mefol  and  what  fannomUe  cban  obedience  to  the 
ordets  of  his  queen.   Bnt  Secretary  St.  John  soon 
relierad  Onnood  from  part  of  bis  difficulties,  by  let- 
riag  him  know  that  be  must  demand  from  Villara 
the  town  and  port  of  Dunkirk  as  the  previous  con- 
dition bf  a  cessation  of  hostilities  or  an  unqualified 
truce  on  the  aide  of  the  English.    Dunkirk,  it  was 
miA,  WM  only  to  be  held  by  the  Queen  uf  England 
■s  a  pleJge  that  Franco  should  perform  nil  that  she 


had  promised  in  the  still  incomplete  negotiations  at 
Utrecht;  and  Villars  and  the  other  French  officei^ 
were  instructed  to  put  the  English  troops  in  posses- 
sion. Then  Ormond  personally  communicated  to 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch  field-deputies  that 
be  could  no  longer  cover  the  siege  of  Qaesuoy  or 
do  any  thing  whatever  against  the  armies  of  Louis 
XIV.  Eugene  was  indignant,  and  his  cht^r  was 
further  Increased  by  Ormond's  endeavoring  to  carry 
off  with  him  not  merely  the  English  troopa,  but  also 
the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  in  the  pay 
of  England,  but  who  were  ready  to  take  pay  from 
any  one  of  the  allied  powers,  war  being  their  trade, 
and  their  hatred  to  the  French,  provoked  by  past 
injuries,  an  enduring  passion.  Ormond  treated  clan- 
destinely with  the  commanders  of  these  troops,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  Oermana,  and  who,  though 
they  had  accepted  English  pay,  had  engaged  in  the 
war  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor,  and  fur  the  ob- 
jecta  Inid  down  io  the  Qrand  Alliance.  It  seemed 
to  these  men  the  height  of  dishonor  to  desert  the 
old  cause,  and  they  one  and  all  refused  to  march  off 
with  the  English  troops,  or  to  abandon  Prince  Eu- 
gene, who,  by  himself  would  be  too  weak  to  cope 
with  Villars.  Even  as  matters  went,  Eugene,  as 
we  shall  see,  snflfered  severely ;  but  if  these  troops 
had  led;  him*  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  what  would 
have  been  the  extent  of  his  reverses.  Secretary 
St.  John,  writing  to  Ormond,  stormed  like  a  madman 
at  the  obstinate  Germans.  "  We  are  much  at  a 
loss,"  said  he,  "to  imagine  what  the  princes  can 
mean  or  propose  to  themselves,  to  whom  these 
troops  belong.  A  beggarly  German  general  com- 
maods  the  troops  which  have  been  so  many  years 
paid  by  her  niajesty,  and  which  are  actually  so  at 
this  time,  to  desert  from  the  qoeeo,  and  to  leave 
her  subject  forces,  for  aught  they  know,  exposed  to 
be  attacked  by  the  enemy."  But  Eugene,  on  the 
other  aide,  represented  that  the,  sudden  withdraw- 
ing of  the  English  troops  left  him  open  to  the  attack 
of  the  Freodi  t  and  oUier  persona,  less  closely  con- 
cerned, airlanded  the  condoct  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries. Up  to  Uiis  time  these  mercenaries  had 
punctually  obeyed  orders ;  but  now,  when  they  were 
required  to  separate  from  the  allied  army,  the  men 
made  answer  to  their  own  officers  that  they  would 
obey  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  every  thing  else  but 
io  this  single  point,  in  which  the  common  safety  and 
their  own  honor  were  in  the  utmost  danger;  that 
in  this  particular  point  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
with,  by  any  promises  orthreatenings,  to  follow  him* 
without  the  commands  of  their  respective  sover- 
eigns; and  they  woukl  perish  rather  than  desert 
their  allies."*  Nearly  all  of  the  little  princes  of 
Germany,  who  had  furnished  these  anxiliaries,  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  their  soldiera,  calling  God 
and  man  to  witness  that  theyhad  not  hired  out  their 
troops  for  the  sake  of  the  pay  only,  but  also  out  of 
regard  to  the  common  safety  of  Europe,  and  in  ob- 
servance of  the  duly  they  owed  to  the  German  em- 
pire. Hereupon  Ormond  declared  that  these  poor 
Germans  should  never  get  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to 
them;  and  he  proclaimed  in  his  camp  a  truce  for 
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two  mombs,  according  to  her  majesty's  commanda, 
Bfl  BigDified  to  faim  by  Secretaiy  St.  John,  who  was 
by  thia  time  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Ae  titles  of 
BaroD  St.  John  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  But 
Ormond  was  pledged  to  make  the  ansiliaries  in 
British  pay  observe  this  trace  as  well  as  the  native 
troops  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  as  these  Germans 
would  not  obey  him,  Vitlars  objected' to  the  giving 
up  of  Doobirli ;  aod  an  English  detachment,  which 
hnd  beea  sent  thither,  found  the  gates  of  Dunltirk 
shut  in  their  faces.  Hereupon  the  British  troops 
cursed  the  Duke  of  Ormoud  "as  a  stupid  tool,  and 
a  geoeral  of  straw."  The  officers,  it  is  said,  and  all 
the  veterans,  were  overwhelmed  with  ahnme  aod 
vexation ;  and  whenever  they  recollected  Marlbor- 
ough and  the  late  gbrious  times,  tears  gushed  to 
their  eyes.  But  the  allied  army,  being  now  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  pontons,  baggage-wagons, 
and  military  stores  shared  between  them,  Ormond, 
seeing  oo  prospect  of -drawing  off  the  auxiliaries, 
packed  up  his  baggage  and  decamped  on  the  17th 
of  July.  "  This,"  says  Cunningham,  **  was  the  in- 
auspicions  day  which  caused  so  much  aorruw  and 
disgust  to  the  allies,  sod  branded  the  British  name 
with  infamy  and  disgrace."  Nor,  in  the  course  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  which  have 
rolled  away  since  that  inglorious  day,  has  all  the  ar- 
gument urged  in  its  defense  done  aught  to  prove 
that  the  transaction  was  not  base,  treacherous,  and 
detestable.  Louis  had  sent  orders  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fconduct  of  the  German  auxiliaries, 
Dunkirk  should  be  given  up,  and  Sir  John  Leake 
bad  already  arrived  off  that  port  with  so  English 
fleet.  As  Ormond  advanced,  in  that  direcUon  he  was 
refused  admittance  iato  Donay  and  other  towns  oc- 
cupied by  Dutch  garrisons,  and  Villlara  thonght  fit 
to  give  him  notice  that,  in  case  be  should  find  him- 
self under  any  difficulties,  he  would  be  welcOTne  to 
a  retreat  in  France.  Ormond  halted  at  Ghent  load- 
ed with  vexation  and  disgrace  ;  while  Admiral 
Leake  landed  a  detachment  commanded  by  that 
great  soldier.  Brigadier  Hill,  and  took  formal  pos- 
session of  Dunkirk  aod  all  its  forts,  the  French  gar- 
rison marching  out  to  a  man.  Ormond  lay  some 
time  at  Ghent ;  but  he  detacbed  six  battalions  to  re- 
inforce Brigadier  Hill  in  Dunkirk,  whither  he  also 
sent  a  portion  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  He 
soon  followed  himself  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Bn^isfa  army,  which  (at  the  end  of  October)  em- 
barked and  returned  to  England.  Ormond  was  re- 
ceived in  a  kind  of  triumph  by4he  Tory  ministers, 
who  pretended  to  consider  that  be  had  acted  more 
gloriously  in  shuffling  oat  of  the  war  than  Maribor- 
ough  had  ever  done  in  conducting  it}  Quesooy 

>  Ormond,  who  will  Moa  nufpnr  oa  tba  lUga,  is  ihiia  detcrilMd 
(in  1T06)  bf  Haeky:— "Ha  is  (wiMlalf  mm  of  tba  neat  teMTons, 
priMieljr,  bim  nan  that  arer  wa*,  but  good  satand  to  a  fault ;  Ismt 
f  I017,  and  ooniAquenily  ii  crowded  with  llailaren :  nvTer  knaw  how 
to  raflwa  aay  bodr,  wbieh  waa  tba  raaMm  whjr  ba  obUiMd  ao  littla 
ftm  Kiaf  William  mUbi  te  amy  body.  Ha  hath  all  tha  qaalitiw 

afraat  maa,  aioapt  tliat  mm  of  a  atattanaa,  hatiaf  boaiaaaa;  kma 
and  ja  balotad  by  tba  ladiaa;  of  a  low  aUtare,  but  wall-ahaped;  a 
food  Bian  and  addrcaa ;  a  fair  complexion,  and  vary  baaotiful  Taca." 
Tbaaa  dtaraictcis  wara  dmwn  in  tha  yaw  I'QA,  for  the  paitioDlai 
infonaatiim  of  Priaoaaa  Sophia,  tha  Blaetma  ot  Hanorar.  Dnrins 
■  Mr  en  Iho  mntiMnt  Hanky  took  Ran«w  in  hia  way,  waiiad  upon 
tba  ptiaaaaa^  who  waa  wmtj  auiau  to  know  saflMthiOf  aboat  tha  B» 


had  fallen  before  he  declared  himself,  and  from  thst 
capture  Eageocf  with  the  imperialiste,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  German  auxiliaries,  marched  to  hy  siege  to 
Landrecy.  The  Bisbop  cf  Bristol  and  Lord  Straf- 
ford strenuously  recommended  to  the  allies  the 
example  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  a  general 
truce ;  but  Eugene  thought  he  might  yet  cope  with 
Vitlars,  and  the  Dutch  joined  him  in  rejecting  this 
advice  and  in  reprobating  the  withdrawing  the  forces 
of  England.  For  a  time  fbrtuua  seemed  to  smile 
00  the  brave  prince,  who  made  incursions  by  detach- 
ments far  into  the  interior  of  France,  and  threw 
the  gloomy  court  of  Versailles  into  fresh  agonies  of 
alarm.  But  Eugene  was  not  strong  enough  to  cover 
properly  his  for-exteodinglines,  and  the  want  of  the 
steady  veteran  British  infantry,  who  stood*  then,  as 
they  have  so  often  done  since,  better  under  Jire  than 
any  other  troops  in  the  world,  was  soon  plevously 
fett.  On  the  24th  of  July,  Marshal  Vitlars  crossed 
the  Scheldt  with  great  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and 
with  a  fkr  superior  force  fell  upon  Albemarle,  who 
was  posted  vrith  a  dhrision  of  the  allied  army  at 
Deoain.  Eugene,  who  was  attending  to  the  siege 
of  Landrecy,  and  who  waa  as  rapid  as  Vilbira.  came 
in  sight,  but  he  was  detained  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge,  and  Albemarle  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  almost  under  his  eye.  The  French  then 
pushed  along  the  scarp  to  Marchiennes,  where  the 
allies  had  made  a  central  depdt  of  arms,  ammnoi- 
tion,  and  provisions,  but  where  the  people  favored 
the  French,  and  furnished  them  with  intelligence. 
Indeed,  in  all  this  part  of 'the  country  the  stoppage 
of  tbe  secret-service  money,  which  Mulhorough 
had  been  accustomed  to  distribute,  had  a  prodigioos 
effisct  upon  the  political  disposition  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants, who,  instead  of  giving  intelligence  to  the  allies, 
now  carried  all  that  they  considered  valuable  or 
marketable  to  the  Frencb.  Marchiennes  was  talien 
aod  plundered  by  Villars  with  surprising  &cilit}-, 
considering  that  the  place  vras  garrisoned  by  4000 
men.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  the 
Hague,  the  States-General  were  as  much  alarmed 
and  perplexed  as  had  recently  been  the  French 
court  at  Versailles,  and  they  recommended  the  im- 
mediate raising  of  tho  siege  of  Landrecy.  Eqgene 
accordingly  raised  thst  siege ;  but,  even  with  his 
army  disengaged,  he  could  not  prevent  Villars  from 
investing  Donay.  The  garrison  there  scarcely  be- 
haved better  tiiao  the  troops  in  Marchiennes  had 
done,  and  they  snrrendereid  after  a  slmrt  siege, 
Queanoy,  which  Eugene  had  so  recently  taken, 
made  a  better  resistance,  but  it,  too,  fell  before 
Villars.    The  States -General  checked  Engene,  wbo 

fliah  noait.  and,  at  bar  dnaire,  he  gara  her  "the  charmctcia of  the 
f  reat  mee  of  England  ud  SMtland."  Hw  portnita  themaahaa  aeam 
to  abuw  that  tbay  wara  drawn  for  a  lady.  Haily  neter  lixgrtt  mUf 
oali  and  penoaal  appaaraaoee :  be  aakei  aa  noch  of  the  etatara,  the 
oonplaiion,  or  good  look*  of  a  nan,  aa  of  bit  Tirtnea  or  Ticea,  bia  Jaco- 
bitiam  or  HanovariaaiaBn.  He  waa  rather  a  ooana  paialer.  In  naay 
inataneaa  ba  deaoilfaaa  BebU  loida  aad  atataawtt  miadk  after  tha  fiMh* 
ioo  in  wbidi  a  (Toon  deacribaa  a  horaa.  Om  ia  daacribad  aa  a  **  black 
man."  aooihar  aa  a  "  voiy  black  man,"  another  aa  a  "  brawn  naa." 
another  aa  "  fat  and  roand,"  anoibar  aa  "  vary  thin  and  laan ;"  and 
wbatcnr  aoiall-poK  baa  baan  boay  npon  a  foo*  Maeky  Mvar  eaita  aet- 
ling  it  down  for  lha  piincoM'a  iafmatini.  "ntaaa  traiia,  bawtrar, 
only  r— dar  hia  eharaolan  iba  nera  anoalBKi  and  Ihair  gasMil 
cnnc7  aa  UkaMHaa  aaona  la  bnt  baan  adaiitnd. 
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wmU  have  risked  a  battle  to  wo  these  places,  rep- 
raMfltiag  to  him  that,  io  Uieir  invaeot  circnmstanceS) 
it  votild  be  uDwiie  and  unsMFe  to  riek  their  army. 
■■  Io  this  scaodalooa  disiDocUoB  of  the  coafederateSi 
Bot  only  the  cities  and  profincea  taken  in  the  war. 
bat  ereo  the  fidelity  and  constancy,  and  other  Tirtues 
of  the  allies,  which  had  shone  forth  io  such  spleo- 
Jor  io  the  midst  of  Brms,  were  now  all  lost;  while 
the  courage  of  the  French,  which  was  before  bo 
low,  began  now  to  rerive  at  Utrecht,  where  they 
behaved  with  8och  iDSoleoce  that  even  their  lockeys 
were  not  afraid  to  insnlt  the  Count  Van  Ricbterea, 
ooe  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  were  protected  in 
their  insolence  bj  the  French  king."'    Indeed,  by 
tbii  time  the  gnutd  monartjue  was  singing  Te  Deutnt 
io  (be  cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame,  and  happy  io  the 
eosTiction  that,  witboat  the  English,  the  allies  could 
oerer  prevail  against  him.    He  challenged  the  re- 
cent sBceesaea  obtained  by  Villars  as  visible  marks 
of  the  protection  of  God,  who,  he  said,  knew  the 
rectitude  of  his  intentioos  and  his  sincere  deure  of 
peace.   It  was  natiral  that  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
foar  should  vrish  for  peace,  and  it  was  just  and 
proper  to  graot  it  him :  the  questioo  is  only  about 
the  terms  gmated  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
basioees  was  mBoaged.    Upon  the  return  of  the 
army  of  the  Doke  of  Orraond,  the  troops  ^ore 
siostly  disbanded,  and  a  general  disarming  was  be- 
*uo  in  England.    At  the  same  time  Secretary  Bo- 
lioglRnke,  who  had  told  De  Torcy  that  hts  queen 
»lui]  taken  staps  beyond  ordinary  rules,"  was  sent 
oTsr  ss  ambasiador  to  Paris  to  facilitate  the  concln- 
fhv  of  the  peace  begun  to  be  negotiated  at  Utrecht, 
which  he  went  prepared  to  do,  by  playing  into  the 
bands  of  Fmnce  and  Ae  Pretender.    He  was  ac- 
companied by  Prior,  the  poet.    Shortly  after  his 
srrival  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to  for 
liaff,  togather  with  a  safe  passage  for  all  the  Ans- 
trius  froai  Spain  back  to  Italy.   It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  Pretender  should  retire  to  Lorraine,  and 
lint  seoirity  for  his  person  during  his  residence  io 
that  country  should  be  demanded  from  the  Duke 
oTLmraioB  sod  the  emperor.    De  Torcy  preaent- 
*d  the  draft  of  Philip's  act  of  renunciation,  which 
Bolii^roke  knew  to  be  worth  nothing,  and  which 
lie  wot  to  the  lord  treasurer.    Bolingbroke  further 
^r*ed  to  a  truce  with  France  by  land  and  sea  for 
foir  months  longer,  and  invited  the  allies  to  join  io 
it    He  then  returned  |to  England,  elate  with  the 
Ottering  distinctioDs  he  had  received  at  Paris,  the 
itmospbera  of  which  place  seemod  native  to  him ; 
for,  io  head  and  heart,  hi  hia  good  qualities  as  well 
48  in  his  evil  ooeSf  in  his  s^le  and  in  his  thoughts, 
Bolingbroke  was  more  Freueb  than  English.  He 
left  Matthew  Prior  behind  him  to  finish  the  nego- 
TbtioDo.   On  the  10th  of  September,  the  secretary 
wrote  from  London  to  tell  the  poet  that  it  had  been 
'letermined  to  send  Lord  Lexington  to  Madrid  to 
compliment  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  as  such,  aod  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  several  renunciations,  and  other 
acts  leqaisito  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
tide  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  onion 
«f  Uw  two  nonaichies  of  Fraoee  and  Spain ;  after 


which  he  (Lexiogtoo)  was  to  proceed  to  settle  such 
matters  of  commerce  and  other  afbirs  as  were  for 
the  mutual  interest  of  Spain  and  England.  "  For 
God's  sake,  dear  Mat,'*  adda  Bolingbroke,  "for  God's 
sake  hide  the  nakedness  oi  thy  country,. and  give 
the  best  turn  Uiy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with 
to  the  blunders  of  thy  couDtrymeo,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are  poets !" 
'The  secretary  recommended  **  managemeor,"  and 
appearance."  .  "  The  queen,"  he  said,  "can  never 
do  any  thing  which  shall  look  like  a  restraint  on  her 
allies  from  demanding  what  they  judge  necessary  ; 
but,  aa  long  as  they  act  the  part  which  they  now 
do,  she  can  very  justly  be  passive  and  neuter  as  to 
their  intoresta ;  aod,  if  her  peace  be  made  before 
theirs,  which  abe  wilt  not  delay  for  them,  she  can, 
with  the  same  justice,  leave  them  to  make  their  own 
bargain."  It  was  therefore  high  time  for  the  Dutch 
to  ^ink  for  themselves ;  and,  early  in  October,  they 
most  reluctantly  yielded  nuny  of  their  pretensions, 
and  declared  •«  that,  for  the  good  of  peace,  Ae  States 
were  willing  to  yield  Lille  to  France,  and  to  recede 
from  their  daims  to  have  Douay,  Valenciennes,  and 
Maubeuge,  provided  Cood6  and  Tonrnay  were  in- 
cluded in  their  barrier,  the  tariffs  or  commercial 
duties  with  France  restored  to  what  they  were  in 
1664,  and  the  island  of  Sicily  yielded  to  the  em- 
peror, and  the  city  of  Stmsburg  to  the  empire." 
But  now  the  demands  of  the  French  rose  as  those 
of  the  Dutoh  declined,  and  they  advanced  claim 
upon  claim  till  even  Bolingbrdke  was  obliged  to  ex-, 
claim,  "By  heaven,  they  treat  like  pedlers,  or,  which 
is  worse,  like  attorneys."  *  But  this  mode  of  deal- 
ing was  the  ioevitable  consequence  of  the  unwise 
and  ungenerous  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Eo^ish  cabinet — the  signing  the  separate 
truce,  the  withdrawing  our  army  from  Flanders, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  our  diplomacy — measures  in 
which  Bolingbroke  himself  luid  undeniably  been  a 
conspicuous  counselor  and  chief  actor.  If  he  w^nt 
into  these  measures  with  a  clear  intellect,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  they  most  neutralize  or  prostrate 
the  Grand  Alliance  and  raise  the  power  of  France, 
he  must  have  done  so  because  he  preferred  his  in- 
terests or  private  ambition  to  the  good  of  hia  coun- 
try, and  was  resolved  to  retain  place  at  all  costs  ;  if 
be  favored  them,  as  is  more  than  suspected,  as  a 
means  likely  to  contribute  to  placing  the  Pretender 
on  the  British  tbroae,  he  acted  equally  unpatriotic- 
ally.  If  he  did  not  foresee  the  consoqaences  of 
those  measures  when  they  were  adopted,  he  had 
DO  right  to  complain  of  the  effects  when  tliey  hap- 
pened. We  can  not  help  thinking  that  die  brilliant 
qualities  of  this  intriguing  politician,  his  masterly 
pen,  his  ready  and  searching  wit,  aided  by  many 
amiable  and  engaging  traits  of  personal  character, 
have  too  much  blinded  the  world  to  his  political 
profligacy,  and  even  occasioned  far  too  high  ao  es- 
timate of  bis  political  knowledge  aod  address.  A 
few  more  such  brilliant  men  as  Bolingbroke  would 
have  given  us  Bometbiog  like  a  French  despotism  in 
government,  together  with  a  French  code  of  morals. 

^  Priori  NegotimtiaM.— Lfltm  of  BrincbrelM  im  Bardwieke  Sum 
Bipm.— De  "^mj,  lleaNin. 
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Id  the  mean  while.  Lord  LenlDgton  had  proceed- 
ed to  Mndrid,  where,  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 
ID  preaeoce  of  the  conncil  of  state  nod  of  the  chief 
nobility,  King  Philip  aigned  hia  renunciation  of  the 
KreDch  McceaaioD,  and  swore  upon  the  Holy  Evnn- 
gelists  to  obaerve  it  in  all  time,  and  under  all  temp- 
tations. Ever  since  the  fatal  blows  inflicted  upon 
the  free  old  Spanish  constitution  by  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  11*1  Che  cortes  of  Spain  had  been  little  more' 
than  a  piece  of  itage  pageantry — oeldom  employed, 
because,  weak  and  devpicable  aa  it  had  become,  it 
served  to  revive  recoUeetions  inimical  to  despotiam. 
When  the  miserable  Charles  II.  was  disposing  of 
bis  vast  dominions  by  will  and  testament,  it  had 
been  proposed  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
shonld  be  summoned  to  deliberate  upon  the  moment- 
ous subject;  but  timid  and  corrupt  ministers  effect- 
ually opposed  that  project.  Now,  however,  the 
Spanish  cortes  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Madrid, 
to  confirm  and  approve  Philip's  renunciation  of  the 
French  crown.  In  a  well-penned  speech  Philip 
told  them  that  the  efforts  the  Spanish  nation  had 
made  fur  him  coald  never  be  forfcotten ;  that,  to 
show  his  gratitude,  to  procure  peace  for  his  people, 
and  to  be  never  separated  from  them,  he  had  re- 
nODDced  all  |H«tetisions,  which  either  he  himself, 
«r  bis  issue,  might  have  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  Spaniard^  at  Madrid  and  in  aU  '|Nirta  of  the 
kingdom,  except  in  a  corner  of  it,  were  contented 
and  jubilant;  but  in  that  corner,  which  was  the  ex- 
ception, the  predominant  feelings  were  a  hatred  of 
the  Bourbon  and  a  detestation  of  the  English,  who 
had  given  them  up  to  bis  dominion.  The  Catalo- 
nians  had  been  invited  aud  incited  to  take  up  arms 
by  the  English,  who  had  most  solemnly  engaged 
never  to  forsake  them  or  betray  them ;  yet  all  the 
British  troops  there  had  been  recalled ;  the  imperial- 
lata,  tJiR  troops  and  officers  of  the  claimant  Charles, 
had  thus  been  obliged  to  withdraw  for  their  own 
safety ;  and.  forsaken  by  all.  the  poor  Catalans  were 
left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  king  whom  they  had  so 
long  and  so  bravely  opposed,  and  to  the  fierce  ro- 
talisttoo  of  the  neighboring  provinces.  Onr  troops 
were  also  withdrawn  from  Portu^l ;  but  the  sover- 
eign of  that  country  had  been  brought  into  the 
truce,  and  could  depend  upon  being  secured  in  the 
definitive  treaty — the  blackest  of  all  the  black  spots 
in  which  was  the  infamous  abandonment  of  Cata- 
lonia. 

Matthew  Prior,  after  nil,  was  only  n  poet;  it 
seemed  necessary  to  the  Toriea  to  have  a  duke  at 
Paris.  And  which  of  all  the  dukes  of  Englaud  and 
Scotland  was  the  one  appointed  at  this  critics]  junc- 
tur«  to  represent  Queen  Anne  at  the  French  court  ? 
It  was  that  shuffling  Jacobite,  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  hud  continued  in  eoDstant  correspondence 
Vf'Ah  the  court  of  St.  Oermains,  and  with  the  nn- 
inerous  agents  the  Pretender  kept  scattered  about 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  and  in  England. 
Even  before  Mrs.  Masbam  and  Harley  had  under- 
mined the  Whig  ministry,  Hamilton  had  always  been 
HD  acceptable  viaituv  at  the  couil  of  St.  Jamea'a ;  but 
since  the  absolute  .prevalence  there  of  the  Tory 
jiarty,  he  Lad  been  closeted'  far  more  freqnenily 


with  the  queen  than  before.  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  diirk  suspicion.  Bnniet  says,  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  being  now  appointed  to  go  to  the  court 
of  France  gave  melancholy  speculation  to  those 
who  thought  him  much  in  the  Pretender's  interest; 
he  was  considered,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  here 
in  England,  as  the  head  of  his  party:  but  a  dismal 
accident  put  nn  end  to  his  life,  a  few  days  before 
he  intended  to  have  set  out  on  his  embassy.**  His 
grace  of  Hamilton  had  been  engaged  in  some  Inw- 
suits,  and  had  contracted  a  violent  hatred  against 
Lord  Mohun,  a  man  whose  fierce  passions  were 
little  short  of  madness.'  At  an  accidental  meeting, 
the  duke,  it  is  snid,  grossly  insulted  his  lordship, 
who  thereupon  sent  him  a  challenge.  The  spirit 
of  party  has  so  completely  seized  this  subject  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  ascertnin  the  true  story.  It  is 
fluid  on  one  side  that  the  dnke  was  very  reluctant 
to  fight,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  accept 
the  challenge;  and  this  account  seems  to  agree  with 
Hamilton'^  general  character  and  habits,  which 
were  marked  with  cunning  and  caution,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  bravery  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the 
Tories,  Jacobites,  and  all  the  anti-union  Scots,  whose 
idol  he  waa,  affirm  that  his  grace  behaved  with  the 
greatest  gnllantty  on  this  occasion.  On  Saturday 
morning,  the  15th  of  November,  the  keepers  of 
Hyde  Park  heard  a  clashing  of  swords,  and,  run- 
ning to  tbe  spot,  which  was  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
they  found  both  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mo- 
han Weltering  iu  their  blood  and  dying.  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, the  duke's  second,  and  near  relative,  remained 
on  the  field,  and  was  taken  prisoner;  but  Genenil 
Macartney.  Muhun's  second,  ran  oflT  and  escaped. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  when  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, deposed  that  the  seconds,  that  is,  himself  and 
Macartney,  had  fought  as  well  as  the  principals; 
and  he  hinted  that  his  grace  had  had  foul  play  at 
the  bands  of  Macartney.  The  cotoners  depositjon 
is  fiirfrom  being  entitled  to  implicit  credit;  it  seems 
to  have  been  rambling  and  inconclusive,  and  tbe 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  deceased  dnke, 
and  his  political  and  personal  pi-ejudices,  render  bis 
testimony  suspicions.  It  is  true  General  Macartney 
ded  to  the  continent,  instead  of  slaying  to  explain 
the  duel  and  rebut  his  adversary's  charges;  but.  in 
such  a  business,  an  innocent  and  a  brave  man  may 

1  Thi«  ii  Hohm'*  ponnit  as  drawn  by  %  ant  nn&ninbl*  bud:— 
"  Chu-les,  Laid  Hohnn.  ia  tba  nprmatativa  uf  ■  my  uduit  fai^lr, 
but  Itad  A*  tcfifortanc  |o  cotue  to  tba  titia  yonng,  whUa'tlta  MUM 
waa  lu  dacay;  hi*  quality  IntMducail  kin  ijoo  tha  baat  canpaoy,  bat 
hii  want*  very  often  lad  him  into  bad ;  io  ibat  ba  bacama  one  of  ibt 
BrTanta*t  nkn  io  town,  and  indaiid  a  aondal  to  the  paarace ;  waa  gn- 
anlly  a  rtiarar  io  all  nut* ;  and  bafim  be  wa»  trnnty  yaan  old  wu 
triad  twioa  Ibr  nnntar  by  tha  Hiwaa  of  Paara.  On  hia  beiaf  aequitiad 
at  tba  laal  thai,  be  eipraaaad  ki*  ouafaaiun  for  tb*  aeandal  he  Uvofbi 
Djioa  hia  degraa  aa  a  peer  by  hi*  twbavior.  in  vary  bandnnM  tern*, 
and  profliiatd  Io  babara  hiinaalf  ao,  for  tha  fatnra,  aa  aot  Is  |i*a  fiu^ 
tbaraoudal;  and  ha  hath  baasHSuad  aa  hiamd;  far aow  heap- 
pUea  UoMair  in  gaoi  Minaat  to  tha  knowUdfo  of  tha  ooaatilBtMa  of 
bii  country,  and  to  tnt  it ;  and  haiini  a  great  dsal  of  du*  aail  px^ 
■aoia,  turned  tbii  way,  make*  him  very  onnaiderable  in  the  Hunaa :  bt 
la  bn*a  in  bia  penun,  bold  ia  hia  aspraaaion,  and  raaiilha,  ai  bat  a* 
hacan,  ihaalipaof  hia  youth  by  actt  of  hoBaaiy,  whwh  bo  wnrshria* 
in  BMm  than  ha  waa  fbnnarlj  aslrava|ant:  be  wu  niarriad.  whaa 
lery  yontig,  to  a  oieca  of  my  Lord  HaccIeaAeld  ;  who,  dyiiif  withoat 
iaaoe.  left  him  a  ouiMidarable  OMala,  wliicb  ha  wall  inprovaa. .  Tba 
tjnaan  (yMtinuc*  him  cnkwal  of  a  rrgimai^  of  foot ;  ha  !■  of  a  aiiddh 
Btatuia,  indiniai  to  fat,  nul  thirty  yean  old."— JlacA/«  Chantttn. 
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reaBooablj  have  dreaded  the  vnogeance  uf  tbn  pow- 
er! u  I  Tory  party  and  the  violent  excitemeot  of  tbe 
people,  who  had  b»en  auured  by  some  about  court 
tbat  lha  duel  waa  from  beginoiog  to  end  a  most  foul 
sad  preaiedltated  murder,  ODdertakcin  at  the  deaire 
tod  ioatigation  of  a  deeperate  Whig  factlont  that  bad 
polled  other  mee  of  the  aanie  atamp  as  Macartney 
■U  roond  Hyde  Park,  toaaaaaaioate  the  duke  in  case 
he  had  aaeaped  the  aworda  of  Lord  Mohna  and  hia 
MCoad.  Swift,  in  the  EsamiDeri"  held  up  Lord 
Mohan  ma  a  profligate*  whoae  bands  had  been 
•Imidy  dyed  with  three  fool  raardera;  and  gener- 
ally ibe  writera  on  tha  Tory  iide  maintained  that 
bolb  Mohan  and  Macartney  had  been  *'  incited  to 
andertnkfl  the  qnarrel.  by  a  certaio  party  of  men  who 
were  do  great  frienda  to  the  goveroment."  The 
Whifc  writera,  on  the  other  side,  mnintaio  that  the 
combit  of  principiils  and  seconds  bad  been  savagely 
but  fiiirly  fought,  and  that  there  was  no  incitement 
to  it  beyond  the  old  aoimositiea  existing  between 
Hamilton  and  Mohun,  and  tbe  recent  insult  offered 
by  his  grace  to  hia  lordship.  Bomet  says,  "Both 
being  harried  by  false  points  of  honor,  fiitally  went 
oat,  and  fuoght  with  ao  violent  an  atiimoMty,  that, 
aaglecting  the  mkta  of  art,  they  seemed  to  ran  on 
we  another  aa  if  they  tried  who  ahould  kill  first ; 
ia  which  they  were  both  so  anhappily  aacceasfu), 
that  the  Lord  Mohuo  was  killed  outright,  and  Duke 
Hnmdton  died  in  a  few  minutea  after."  Cunning- 
bNfn,  though  on  the  same  side,  says,  that  Hamilton, 
•'bving  challeaged  to  a  duel  by  the  Lord  Mohun, 
killed  bis  antagonist ;  but  waa  biinself  also  killed,  as 
was  supposed,  by  Geoeral  Macartney,  Mobun's 
Mcond."  Bat  this  does  not  imply  that  there  was 
aoy  thing  unfair  in  the  proceeding — for  the  combat 
waa  iceaeral ;  Macartney,  on  the  fall  of  bis  friend, 
was  left  single- handed  to  bee  twoadveraaries;  and 
the  ioatioct  of  aelf-preaervatioa  and  tbe  deaire  of 
avMiging  Mohau,  would  account  for,  and  in  such  a 
bssinesa  juattfy,  hia  attacking  Haoiilton.  Colonel 
HamihtD'a  atory  about  diaarming  Macartney  may 
ar  msy  Dot  be  tma,  bat  he  becomes  utterly  tncredi- 
Ua  when  ha  talka  of  throwing  down  both  aworda, 
and  »  giving  Macartney  an  opportunity  of  arming 
biiDielf  again.  But  atill  better  proof  ou  the  side  of 
tbfl general  are,  that  he  (Macartney)  afterward  re- 
timed, and  submitted  to  a  fiiir  trial,  on  which  Col- 
oiel  Hamilton  prevaricated,  white  several  persons 
vho  had  aeon  the  combat  at  a  distance  directly  con- 
radicted  some  material  parte  of  his  testimony. 
But  though  the  Wliigs  exculpated  themselves  from 
tbe  foul  charge  of  promoting  a  murder,  they  scarce- 
ly pretended  to  conceal  that  they  were  glad  at 
Haroilton*B  death ;  and  they  interpreted  the  rage  of 
tbehr  opponenta  into  a  proof  of  the  hopes  they  had 
entertttiaed  from  tbat  Jacobite  noblenian'a  embassy 
to  Fninee,  and  bis  conferences  there  with  the  Pra- 
teader.  In  lien  of  the  deceaaed  duke,  the  Duke  of 
Shrswabury  was  now  nominated,  and  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  Paris,  where  Matthew  Prior  still  re- 
mained to  aasist  in  the  oegotiatinns.  The  Tories, 
or  the  Jacobites,  bsd  not  liesitHted  to  accuse  tbe 
Duke  of  Marlborough  of  being  concerned  io  Hamit- 
ti'o's  deaths  and,  as  the  foUeo  and  discontented  lord- 


general  left  England  shortly  after  to  fix  his  residence 
on  the  continent,  his  departure  was  construed  into 
a  proof  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  Marlborough's  silent  and  apparently 
secret  departure  out  of  Englnud  has  been  accounted 
for  u|Kin  other  grounds.    Godolphin,  hia  best  ally. 

the  man  of  the  clearest  head  and  calmeat  temper," 
had  died  in  the  preceding  month  of  September,  and 
since  then  the  court  fury  againat  the  Whig  party 
and  against  the  Mariboroughs  in  particular,  had  iu- 
creased,  as  in  due  proportion  had  the  audacity  and 
unscrupolousneBS  of  the  general's  personal  and  po- 
litical enemies.  Burnet,  after  eulogizing  the  late 
lord  treasurer's  abilities,  disinterested ness,  and  free- 
dom from  the  all-prevailing  corruption  of  the  limes, 
BHys,  » Upon  tbe  EHtl  of  Godolphin's  death,  tbe 
Duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  to  go  and  live  beyond 
tha  sea;  he  executed  it  in  the  end  of  November: 
and  his  duchess  followed  him  in  the  beginning  of 
February.  This  was  variously  censored.  Some 
pretended  it  was  the  giviug  up  and  abandoning  the 
concerna  of  hia  country ;  and  they  represented  it  as 
the  effect  of  fear,  with  too  anxioua  a  care  to  secure 
himself:  others  were  glad  he  was  safe  out  of  ill 
hands ;  whereby,  if  we  ahould  fall  into  the  convol- 
sions  f»f  a  civil  war,  he  would  be  able  to  assist  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  as  being  so  entirely  beloved  aod 
confided  in  by  all  oor  militnry  men;  whereas,  if  he 
had  stayed  in  England,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but^ 
upon  tbe  least  shadow  of  auspicion,  he  would  bav» 
been  immediately  secured  ;  whereas  now  he  wevltll. 
be  at  liberty,  being  beyond  sea,  to  act  as  there  at^ht 
be  occasion  for  it.  There  were  two  suits  bt^iut 
against  bim :  the  one  was  for  the  two  aadT4  bait 
per  cent,  that  the  foreign  princes  were  aontODt 
should  be  deducted  for  contingencies,  ef'wbich  an 
account  was  formerly  given ;  t^e  ether  mp  for  ar- 
rears due  to  the  builders  of  Blenheim  Hhuae.  The 
queen  had  given  orders  for  bsilding  it  with  great 
iiMgoificeoce;  all  the  barguns  with  the  workmen 
were  made  lo  her  name,  and  by  anrhority  from  her ; 
and  in  the  preambles  of  the  acts  of  parliament  thnt 
coofirmed  the  grant  of  Woodstook  to  him  and  hia 
heirs,  it  was  said  the  q^ueen  bailt  the  house  for  him  t 
yet,  now  tbat  the  tradesmen  were  let  run  iuto  an 
Hrrear  of  ^£30,000,  the  queen  refused  to  pay  any 
more,  and  set  them  Bjwn  suing  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough for  it,  though  he  had  never  contracted  whh 
any  of  them.  Upon  his  going  beyond  sea,  both 
thoaa  suits  were  stayed,  which  gave  mceaston  to 
people  to  bnagiae  that  the  miuistry,  being  distvrbed 
to  see  se  much  pubHc  respect  pat  on  a  man  whom 
they  had  used  so  ill,  had  aet  iheaa  protecutieoa  on 
foo»  only  to  render  hi4  stay  in  Engbind  nneaay  to 
him."  T^e  departure  of  Marlborough  baa.  how- 
ever, been  accoaoted  for  in  other  waya  br  less  hon- 
orable to  his  character,  but  yet  conaisteDt  with  it. 
It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Lord  Oxford  had  got 
poasessioo  of  tbe  treasonnble  and  iofamoua  letter 
be  wrote  in  King  William's  time,  to  betray  the 
expedition  intended  against  Brest.  "I  was  told." 
(says  a  writer  ioduatriuus  aod  successful  in  discov- 
ering in  France  ■mterials  for  the  secret  history  of 
Engbindf  hot  who  was  out  (l:stingu^shed  by  sagacity 
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or  critical  acnmeii,  and  who  ii  little  to  be  reKed 
upon  except  wheo  he  takes  bia  stand  upoo  a  real 
document)  **by  the  late  Priacipal  Gordon,  of  the 
Scots  college,  at  Paris,  that,  duriog  the  hostilities 
between  the  Duke  of  Marlboroogh  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford, Dear  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign.  Lord  Ox- 
ford, who  had  got  intelligence  of  the  duke's  fetter, 
and  pretended,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  exiled  ftiniily,  applied  for,  and  got  an  order 
for  the  originnl ;  and  that  his  making  the  duke  know 
that  his  life  was  in  his'  hands  was  the  cause  of  the 
doke'a  gtnng  into  a  voluntary  exile  to  Braaaela,  in 
the  year  1712;  and,  indeed,  so  extraordinary  a  step 
aa  that  exile  muat  have  had  an  extnordioaiy  canae. 
It  ia  known,  too,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that 
there  was  a  private  meeting  between  the  duke  and 
Lord  Oxford,  at  Mr.  Tfaomaa  Harley's  hoaae,  to 
which  the  duke  came  by  a  back-dom-,  immediately 
nfter  which  be  left  Eoglaud.  I  have  also  heard 
from  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  gmndsoo  to  the 
ICnrI  of  Oxford,  that  he  bad  been  informed  that  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  after  the  death  of  those 
two  persons,  had  contrived  to  get  the  letter  from 
Lord  Oxford^s  papers,  and  destroyed  it."'  But 
whatever  was  the  motive  for  his  going,  Marlborough, 
who  was  followed  a  few  weeks  after  by  his  duchess,' 
never  returned  to  England  until  Anne  was  safely 
deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Another  fact, 
which  ia  equally  certain,  is,  that  from  his  foreign 
retirement  Marlborough,  Dotwithatanding  hu  fn- 
qaent  correspondence  with  the  House  of  Hanorer, 
continued  also  to  correspond  with  the  cotut  of  St. 
Germaint.  and  to  express  his  analterable  attachment 
to  the  Pretender.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written 
before  his  final  overthrow,  he  says,  ■•  As  for  myself, 
[  take  God  to  witness  that  what  I  have  done  for 
many  years  was  neither  from  apleeo  to  the  royal 
family  nor  iU-will  to  their  cause,  but  to  humble  the 
power  of  France — a  service  as  useful  to  the  king  (as 
be  styles  the  Pretender)  as  it  is  beneficia)  to  bis 
kinfEdom."  He  also  says,  •<  the  French  king  and 
his  ministers  will  sncrifice  every  thing  to  Aeir  own 
views  of  pence.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  aa- 
sociates  in  oflice,  to  take,  as  usual,  the  ground  of 
their  adversaries,  will  probably  insist  upon  the  king's 
retiring  to  Italy;  but  he  most  never  consent.  He 
must  neither  yield  to  the  French  king  oor  to  the 
fiillacious  insinuations  of  the  British  ministry  in  a 
point  which  ranat  inoTitably  ruin  his  canae.  To 
retire  to  Italy,  by  the  living  God,  is  the  aame  thing 
as  to  Btab  himself  to  the  heart.  Let  him  take  ref- 
uge in  Germany,  or  in  some  country  on  this  side  of 

<  DaliTnpIt,  MBnoh*. 

■  If  ttM  daehtM  bued  Swift  u  ihi  nali^M  of  hvr  hadMod  ftnd  all 
li«r  futil;,  and  *■  tbe  tool  of  Evi»j  Lord  Oiford,  thsn  wu  eertmiolj 
no  lore  JoM  betwaen  thsm,  uid  the  cburchman  cuald  bau  with  ■  vir- 
uleoM  U  iBMt  aqiwl  to  thit  of  her  p>ra.  Id  hie  Journal,  under  tha 
date  of  Jaaaaiy  Utb  of  the  folhiwiiig  jrear.  I7ia,  he  menlioai  draing 
■vith  tb*  Lord  TrM*«m  Oxford  aad  talkiai  abuat  the  tpei>ch  which  the 
qoMti  vboatd  malw  in  ptrlimmt ;  and  be  my  that  the  treaiurer  aiked 
hiM  how  ha  wovld  Mhe  Um  apaMib.  "  I  wa>  prinf  to  be  •eriom.*' 
addi  Swifk,  wImm  jMta  were  alwaye  bitter  ai  fall,  "  bat  I  tvraed  il  lo 
•  )••( ;  and,  baoanea  thtj  bad  been  ipeakins  of  the  Dacheii  of  Mari- 
boToagl)  t°*'g  lo  Flandan  alUr  the  dohe,  I  Mid  tbn  apaeeb  aboald  b«- 
fia  tbna>>'  Mjr  larda  asd  ^BtlMBea,  ia.arder  to  my  amm  qniat  aad 
that  of  my  nhitm,  I  bsn  tbeofht  tit  lo  iand  Oa  DMkaaa  of  Haribot^ 
ank  Sbnad  aftar  tha  dak*.- » 


Ibe  Alpa.  He  waaM  oo  security  for  faia  person ;  no 
one  will  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  perceive  such 
a  change  in  his  favor,  that  I  think  it  impossible  buO 
be  must  socceed.  But  when  he  ^11  sacceed,  let 
there  be  no  retroapect  toward  the  past;  alt  that 
has  been  done  since  the  Revolution  most  be  confirm- 
ed." '  It  is  clear  that  nobody  more  needed  or  wouli: 
be  more  benefited  by  this  confirmatioo  than  the 
wealthy  and  aelfish  Marlborough,  whose  chief  anx* 
iety  had  ever  been  to  keep  what  be  had  gotten,  and 
to  maint»n  a  good  correspondence  with  both  par- 
ties, ao  that  he  ahonld  be  seenre  noder  either  of 
them  that  dnvld  erentnally  prevaiL  Itwaa,  there* 
fore,  DO  new  imiceis  witii  him  to  asaare  the  Elec^ 
reaa  Sophia,  her  eon.  and  her  grandson,  and  tht 
ministert  of  Uie  House  of  Hanover,  diat  no  En- 
gliahman  waa  now  half  so  anxious  as  himself  for 
their  interest  and  successioD  to  the  British  throne. 
As,  however,  no  one  can  accuse  this  extraordinary 
personage  of  a  want  of  political  information  and  po- 
litical foresight,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  th'm 
moment  the  chances  of  the  House  of  Hanover  end 
the  chances  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  pretty 
equally  balanced,  and  that  England  ran  a  near  faaa- 
anl  of  a  aecond  Restoration.  But  Marlborough 
played  this  game  too  long  to  escape  snspicioo;  and 
it  should  appear  that  by  this  time  his  profesaiooa 
imposed  upon  neither  party,  bat  were  regarded 
with  a  feeling  nearly  allied  to  coniiempt  by  both — by 
Stoarta  aa  well  aa  Gnelpha.  Yet  be  aent  a  secret 
agent  to  Bar-le-due,  in  Lorraine,  with  freah  letten 
to  the  Pretender,  and  with  othera  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  containing  the  moat  sole  mo  protaatationa 
of  loyalty  to  the  Stnart,  whom  he  assured,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  would  rather  cot  off  his  own  right 
hand  than  oppose  the  views  he  bad  on  the  throne. 
He  declared  that,  provided  tbe  king  wouU  render 
him  secure,  he  wonid  no  longer  hesitate  to  lose  all 
his  credit,  both  privately  aud  publicly,  for  his  aer- 
vice  ;  and  he  added  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  his 
nephew,  was  instructed  more  largely  as  to  his  loyal 
intentions.  But  even  before  this  it  was  a  principle 
of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  that  extreme  caution 
must  be  used  io  trafficking  with  Marlborough,*^ 
and  nothiog  came  of  the  correspondeoee.' 

A.D.  1713.  To  allow  time  for  the  cooclosiop  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Bofiog- 
broke,  who  had  returned  to  the  continent  to  barten 
it.  tbe  meeting  of  parliament  had  been  put  off  by 
seven  prorogations.  At  length,  bowerar,  on  th«  3d 
of  April,  Bolingbroke  arrived,  and  the  aeanon  open- 
ed on  the  9th  of  the  same  month."   "When  the 

I  With  retpoet  to  Qoeen  Anne,  MarlboTan^  laTi— "  I  know  pn- 
fentljr  hii  liator^  diipndiioa  of  mind.  She  it  a  nrj  booeat  paraon, 
eaiilT  woo,  and  wilhodt  diflkolty  awajred.  She  w  axtreaelj  caotiua*, 
u  the  il  to  the  Uit  de^e  aubject  lo  fear.  At  botloai  abe  ha*  no  aver- 
■Im  to  her  brother"!  inl«re«la ;  bat  ibe  it  one  that  mOR  not  bn  tnifht- 
ened.  An  external  fare*  wonld  terrif;  bar,  and  alienate  tbe  mind  of 
the  oatiMi.  Lnare  n*  to  oaiaelTea,  and  all  o>r  iMpaa  t»iU  ba  cnwDcd 
with  lacrcM." 

■  Maepherann,  Stnart  Papers. 

*  Ai  earl;  ai  the  Sth  of  Deermbar,  iho  Maiqnia  of  HoBta  LaoM,  OM 
of  the  tAenipoieDtiariei  at  Utrecht  for  Philip,  Uiqt  of  Spaia,  arrived 
on  a  apecial  anbaaaj  at  Londm,  where  ha  ratnmad  har  a^jeatr  iaila- 
ita  thaaha  far  the  paal  paiw  aha  had  lakaiWmnra  paaeatoE^ 
h  tba  aaama  of  tba  aaaa  nanth  lha  Dak*  d'Auaat  wm  n- 
eatvri  m  aaUMador  fhn  Looia  ZIT 
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irea^  wu  aubmitted  to  the  coQDcil  at  Wbitehnll 
far  ntificatioD,  Lord  CholinoDdely  made  sereral  ob- 
jectioM  to  it.  and  was  nmoved  from  his  office  of 
mmrBr  of  tbe  honaebold.  The  Duke  of  Atbol 
aod  oBB  or  two  oCber  dMroagh-gouig  Tories  had 
jwt  been  admitted  into  the  coaocii;  and  the  ratifi- 
ntbo  passed  as-a  matter  of  coarse.  The  qaeeo, 
who  attended  io  person,  declared,  in  her  opeaing 
speech,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  that 
ID  a  few  dajs  the  latificstioos  would  be  exchanged  : 
ud  she  added  that,  as  the  negotiations  had  been 
ilrawD  ioto  so  great  a  length,  nil  her  allies  had  had 
infficieot  opportaoity  ts  adjust  their  several  inter- 
•wts.  It  was  indispensable  to  reply  to  the  insiooa- 
tions  and  even  open  declarations  of  the  Whigs,  that 
there  was  a  coldness  between  her  majesty  and  the 
House  ctf'HaiHwer,  and  ao  ioteotioD  on  this  aide  of 
rfae  water  of  playtog  iMo  the  hands  of  the  Pretend- 
er. The  qneen,  tiMrefore,  said,  **What  I  have 
dDDe  fi»raeenriBg  the  Pratatant  snceessbu,  uud  the 
perfoet  fiwndsbip  tkere  is  between  me  and  the 
Hoose  of  Hanover,  may  cfrnvince  such  who  wish 
mil  to  both,  and  dertre  the  quiet  and  safety  of  tlieir 
roontry.  how  vain  d\  attempts  are  to  divide  us ;  and 
those  who  would  make  a  merit  by  sepamlirig  our 
interests  will  never  attain  their  ill  end."  The  vkr 
of  pens  had  been  more  6erce  than  ever  sioce  the 
ceHitioD  of  the  War  of  ballets  and  canDOo-bnlls; 
stad  the  Tories  either  felt  that  they  had  the  worst 
(if  it,  or,  with  their  old  soaceptibility,  writhed  under 
ibe  Mows  tfaeyhad  received.  As  Swift,  the  foulest 
«f  catamaiatorS,  had  been  consulted  in  tbe  compo- 
sition of  this  opening  speech,  and  had  rerised  it, 
we  must  give''him  some  of  the  credit  due  to  the  fbl- 
lowmg  clntM  : — ^'I  can  not,**  said  the  queen,  "  but 
Mpresa  my 'displeasure  at  the  nnparalleled  licen- 
rinnsnese  in  paUisfaing  seditious  and  scandalous  li- 
liels.  Tbeimpnnity  aoeb  practices  have  met  with 
has  eoeonmged  the  blaspheming  every  thing  sacred, 
■od  the  propagating  opinions  tending  to  the  over- 
tbrowofhll  religion  and  government.  Prosecutiona 
have  been  ordered,  but  it  will  require  some  new 
biw  to  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil,  and  your  best 
■•Ddearors,  io  your  reapective  stations,  to  diaconnige 
11."'  The  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  were  little 
raorrthan  an  echo  to  the  royal  speech;  but  the 
(^MMiDoas  took  particular  care  to  dwell  upon  her 
raa^9^*s  concern  aod  laudnble  cnre  for  the  Protes- 
tail  aaecession  in  the  House  of  Hanover.' 

^  Tht  wpm*ek  a1*»  mcBtioead  thftt  "  the  tmptcm*  practical  of  daeling- 
-ijiiir»d  MB«  ipeeiljr  and  effsctakl  rsinedy."    Thi>  wii,  no  donbt, 
■tlUd  forth  hj  tbn  cataMnplM  of  tin  Duka  oT  namiltcn  and  Lord  Mo- 
'lUB.  Bvc  if  ibm  bad  bsra  umj  (roqiida  la  ga  npM,  mm  womU  ba*t 
BMle  (rf  Ihia  Mltar  ■fsinit  Um  Whlfs  cm)  lbs  now  ».imml  Mail- 

'  CliBch,  one  of  tha  nnneTDDa  aerate  of  the  Pretender  in  London, 
vnlem  at  thii  oMiinent — ■*  Onr  addremi  all  mnko  msntiun  of  tha  lae- 
rrwa  IB  Ibe  Room  of  BaBorer,  except  am  or  two  Scotch  onei ;  but 
k>i  I  look  Dpoo  to  be  DO  more  than  matter  of  form,  miied  with  a  liltls 
:n(i1ka.  Tbe  kiaf't  pirtartia  I  ba'«  bruatht  orer  I  hare  ginu  awajr ; 
■ad  I  wiA  I  had  braaf  ht  orsr  more,  aiiMe  I  fonnd  tbaia  ao  raij  ac- 
"pabW  hm,  and  ao  littl*  tmnble  ta  tettinir  then  oTtr.  I  gwrt  oat 
'1  the  Earl  of  Winehalaea,  wbo  took  it  vary  kindly,  and  aaid— which  I 
H  aare  ba  wMm*  very  heartilj— ha  bopad  to  aae  the  original  here." 
la  tha  nan  latter  tbe  aeerat  agent  nyi— "  I  Marce  know  what  to 
Make  of  Barlay.  1  iem't  tbiak  that  he  meaoa  to  eerva  yoo  ont  of  poiot 
<(  daaeiaMa,  or  l0va,  tal  Miy  w  At  Amwt  lAof  Ac  kolA  n»  alA«r  Mf  »/ 
•vaiV  tfcmy."— Miylyw,  SOMit  PB|ian. 


On  the  4th  of  May,  exactly  eleven  years  after 
the  proclamation  of  this  costly  war,  peace  was  pro- 
claimed in  London.  Hollaod,  Portugal,  Prussia, 
and  Savoy  bad  reluctantly  signed  the  tavaty  of 
Utrecht;  but  the  empemr,  hath  in  his  hereditary 
capacity  of  sovereign  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, d%.,  and  as  head  of  the  German  empire,  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  be  a  psr^  to  it,  and  in  proclaim- 
ing io  protests  and  manifestoes  that  be,  a  principal 
io  the  Grand  Alliance,  bad  been  abandoned  and  be- 
trayed. As  flnally  settled,  this  famons  or  infamoos 
treaty  left,  or  seemed  to  leave,  France  more  power- 
ful than  she  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Its  main  articles  were — 1.  That  the  French  king 
recognised  the  Protestant  sncceasion  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  engaged  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
anccessors,  not  to  suffer  the  Pretender  to  retnrn  into 
hia  dominioRB,  nor  io  any  way  to  succor  or  nasist 
him.  2.  That  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
shonid  never  be  united.  3.  That  die  fortificatioDS 
of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  and  the  harbor 
filled  up,  never  to  be  repaired.  4.  Hndsoo's  Bay 
and  straits  were  to  remain  to  Great  Britain,  and  eat- 
ia&ctiou  was  to  be  made  1^  France  to  tho  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  for  damages  received;  the  whole 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
island  of  Newfonndtand  were  to  belong  of  right  to 
Great  Britain,  tbe  French  having  huta  there  to  dry 
their  fish,  and  liber^  to  fish  only  from  Cape  Bona- 
viata  to  the  northern  point  of  Newfoundland.  5. 
The  French  in  Canada  were  not  to  molest  tbe  five 
nations  of  Indians  subject  to  Great  Britain.  6.  All 
letters  of  reprisal,  matit,  and  countermark,  were  to 
be  annulled.  7.  England  was  to  retain  Minorca  and 
Gibraltar,  as  provided  in  a  separate  treaty  with 
Philip,  as  king  of  Spain.  (This  was  all  of  the 
trea^  that  directly  regarded  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.)  B.  Naples,  Milan,  Sardinia,  and  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  to  be  ceded  to  the  emperor,  io  lieu 
of  bis  cUim  to  the  Spanish  crown.  9.  Sicily  was 
to  be  disjoined  from  Naples,  aud  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  with  the  regal  title;  and  the  event- 
ual succeseion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was,  in  default 
of  descendants  from  the  Bourbon  Philip,  to  be  vest- 
ed in  the  Hoaae  of  Savoy.'  10.  In  addition  to  The 
places  anciently  possessed  by  tbe  Dutch,  to  strength- 
en their  frontier,  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Cbarleroy, 
aod  Newport,  were  to  be  assigned  as  a  perpetual 
barrier,  as  had  been  previously  stipulated  by  the 
new  barrier  treaty  signed  by  tbe  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-Genersl  on  tbe  30th  of  Jan- 
uary.   The  emperor  was  to  be  allowed  to  the  1st 

1  That  the  Duke  of  Savny,  eonparativaly  an  iaaiBBlfieaBt  power, 
fiinad  ao  anwh  fay  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  wa«  attributed  to  tbe  parti- 
ality and  to  tb«  iireDnniia  exartiona  of  Qnean  Ajine,  who  eoniidered 
him,  on  account  of  hii  descent,  aa  a  prince  of  the  blood-rojal  of  En^ 
lanH.  "  That  prinCe,"  aaya  Da  Tuicy,  "  waa  tbo  eheri>bed  ally  «t 
England,  and  tha  one  the  Binirtry  had  nMat  at  haait."  Tha  Sarajrard 
waa,  in  fact,  after  the  Pretender,  the  nearaat,  in  tha  Ugilimalt  order 
of  iucceaaion  to  (he  Engliah  crown ;  Bolingbroke  bore  thi*  in  mind. 
"  I  know,"  said  ha  to  the  amhaaiador  from  the  ooart  of  Turin, "  that, 
in  exciting  tha  lordi  ptenipolaiitiariea  to  eapoose  the  intercati  of  the 
Hoaae  of  Savoy,  I  make  my  coort  to  the  qneen  my  miatreaa."  Accord- 
ing to  a  lattarof  the  hair-liraioed  Earl  of  Peterburungb,  whn  wa*  dia- 
playit^  hi*  wit  and  eccentric itiea  at  Venice,  the  Duka  of  Savoy  waa 
not  aatialled  with  what  he  got,  but  preleTided  that  he  mghl  to  have  had 
tbe  Spaniab  crown  I  —  BoUmghrolu't  Corraapfwlncc.  —  BcmtnriUt't 
QatM  Jmh,  A]vniit.—Dt  TVqr. 
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of  June  to  declare  his  acceptance  or  dod -acceptance 
of  the  teroifl  propoBed.' 

Volumes  have  been  written  la  reprobntioQ  of  the 
trenty  of  Utrecht ;  but  we  cao  do  no  more  than  cite 
B  short  and  powerful  paasage.  in  which  a  great 
lifing  writer  has  eondenaed  his  sense  of  its  impro- 
prieties. "WhatevHT  jadgment  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  form  as  to  the  political  necessity  of  leaving 
Spain  and  America  ia  the  posseMioa  of  Philip,  it  ia 
impossible  to  justify  the  course  of  that  negotiation 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  was  at 
best  a  dangerous  ind  inauspicious  concessioo,  de- 
manding every  compensatioo  thnt  could  be  devised, 
and  which  the  circumstaocee  of  the  war  entitled  us 
to  require.  France  was  still  our  formidable  ene- 
my; the  nmbitiou  of  Louis  whs  still  tn  be  dreaded, 
his  intrigues  to  be  suspected.  That  rd  Englisli 
minister  sliould  have  thruwo  himself  into  the  arms 
of  this  enemy  at  the  first  overture  of  negotiution — 
that  he  should  hnve  renounced  advantages  upon 
which  he  might  huve  insisted — that  he  should  have 
restored  Lille,  and  almost  attempted  to  procure  the 
sacrifice  of  Tournay — that  throughout  the  whole 
correspondence,  and  in  all  personal  interviews  with 
De  Torey.  he  should  have  shown  the  triumphant 
Queen  of  Great  Britaiu  more  eager  fiir  peace  than 
her  vanquished  adversary — that  the  two  courts 
should  have  been  virtually  conspiring  against  those 
allies  without  whom  we  bad  bound  ourselves  to  en- 
ter on  no  treaty — that  we  should  have  withdrawn 
oar  troops  iu  the  midst  of  a  campnign,  and  even 
seized  u[>oq  the  towoa  of  our  cunfodemtes,  while 
we  luft  them  exposed  to  be  overcome  by  a  superior 
force — that  we  should  have  thus  deceived  those  con- 
federates by  the  most  direct  falsehood  in  denying 
our  clandestine  treaty,  and  then  dictated  to  them  its 
Bcceptauce.  sre  facts  bo  disgraceful  to  Bolingbroke. 
and,  in  somewhHt  a  less  degree,  to  Oxfordi  that  they 
can  hardly  be  palliated  by  establishing  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  treaty  itself."' 

Fortune,  or  the  better  power  that  regulates  hu- 
man events,  nullified  in  the  end  the  fears  which 
Europe  had  enlertained  of  a  Bourboo  reign  in 
Spain ;  but  at  the  time  when  those  feara  originated, 
and  even  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed, 
they  were  neither  unfounded  nor  nnimportaot; 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  every  power  in  Europe,  and  we  believe 
that,  under  similar  circumatunces,  Euro[>e  would 
agnio  contract  a  grand  alliance  like  that  framed  by 
William  III.,  and  again  prosecute  as  long  a  war,  if 
needful,  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France.    It  hap- 

1  Hu7  of  lb*  princat  of  hit  ampir*  wemed  datarmiiMi]  to  inpiiurt 
ikm  •DipaTOT  in  miuinc  the  treaty.  Thif  «ru  particular))'  tha  eua 
whli  Hanurar.  Id  tha  iJabat««  in  pariianwol  wiBa  a{  tbe  Whifs  ob- 
jaetad  that  ibit  peaca  ouaU  wit  be  called  a  Kanaial  peace,  liDCe  lha 
MapeniT,  tbe  Elector  of  Hanovar,  attd  otbar  piincei  aod  itaiaa  of  tbe 
mpin,  wan  wS  yet  onua  into  it.  Bat  minial«n  replied  that,  ludeed, 
the  peace  waa  nel  naif ereal,  bat  atill  aight  be  called  geuaral,  ainca 
the  major  part  of  the  alliet  bad  aigned  it. — Roger  CoU,  Dtttelicm. 
Hanovar  and  othan  of  the  aMnnariirl  stales  of  Oeraanj  ooDtinaed, 
however,  to  ooapUia  that  Ikej  had  perfuroMd  all  tbe  oaaditioH  to 
which  the  OtMd  AUianc*  obliBad  iben ;  that  Ihajr  had  atoud  tha  brut 
ud  raflarMl  tha  wont  of  tha  iaeoafanieBcta  of  %  bloadf  aad  ralnoaa 
war;  thai  they  had  been  cnoooraced  to  hope  theyabauld  IMpaume 
fruit  in  a  fatnre  aecnrilj ;  but  that  do  amendi,  uo  baniar  or  aacurity 
wiiataocTer,  waa  ilipnlaiMl  Ut  thaa  by  Ihia  treaty 

*  Ifillafei,  Cuiut.  Hi>t. 


pened  that  the  sickly  boy  that  stood  between  Philip 
and  the  French  throue  lived  to  be  king,  and  to  be- 
get and  leave  heirs  behind  him,  bo  that  neither 
Philip  nor  his  successor  was  tempted  to  break  the 
solemn  engagement  and  renunciation  made;  but  if 
the  boy  Louis  (afterward  the  fifteenth  of  that  name) 
had  died,  can  it  be  believed  for  a  momeut  that  Philip 
would  not  have  grasped  at  the  succeasian  }  As  for 
the  solemn  act  of  renhneiatioo  and  the  swearing 
upon  the  Evangelists — these  eeremoaies  were  re- 
peated in  France  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  swear- 
ing on  their  side  never  to  pretend  to  the  Spanish 
crowo,  as  Philip  bad  sworn  sot  to  pretend  to  the 
French  one — they  would,  of  tbemaelves,  have  sig- 
uified  next  to  nnthiog.  They  were  held  to  be  ille- 
gal and  unbinding  by  the  French  jurists;  and  simi- 
Ur  oaths  had  been  broken  over  and  over  again.  In 
fact,  but  for  the  breach  of  a  solemn  net  of  renuncia- 
tion made  by  the  Infiiuta  Maria  Theresa  at  tha  time 
of  her  marriage  with  the  French  king,  the  Bour- 
bons could  not  have  had  any  claim  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  which  had  caused  these  lung  years  of 
bloody  strife.'  Yet  this  long  war,  so  ingloriously 
terminated,  had  not  been  without  its  elTecta;  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  spent  had  not  been  absolutely 
thrown  away.  The  haughtiest,  tbe  most  arrogant, 
overbearing,  and  ambitious  sovereign  of  Europe  had 
been  checked,  humiliated,  and  brovgbt  to  reason : 
the  spell  of  tbe  French  name — tbe  belief  that  they 
were  all  but  invincible  in  tbe  field  —  had  been 
thoroughly  broken,  aud  this  mainly  through  tlie 
vrilor  of  British  troops  and  tbe  military  genius  of  an 
English  general;  our  military  reputation  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch — a  thing  iosigoificant  only 
■o  (he  eyes  of  a  few  dreaming  theorists  and  ini- 
praclicable  homaoists;  France  had  b^en  so  weak- 
ened and  exluiMted  as  nut  to  be  iu  a  conditiun  to  give 
liny  serious  alarm  to  the  world  for  some  generations; 
and  Holland,  for  the  preseitf,  was  comparatively  se- 
cured from  attack.  At  .home  this  long  war  had 
given  fresh  vigor  and  impulses  to  the  miod  of  the 
people,  and  rubbed  off  the  rust  which  had  been  con- 
tracted under  tbe  two  but  princes  of  tbe  House  uf 
Stuart. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wma  easily 
svrallowed  by  the  sitting  parliament,  who,  however, 
raised  strong  objectiooB  to  the  commercuil  \vm.Vj 
with  France  by  which  it  was  accoropanifid.  Bo- 
lingbroke, and  those  who  acted  with  him  or  oader 
him,  had  agreed  that  all  the  goods  and  commtKiitiea 
uf  France  should  be  received  in  Engliind  on  tbe 
footing  of  tbe  most  favored  nations;  and  that  tbe 

'  Cardinal  Maxann  bad  orgad  m  tbe  marTtace  of  Louii  XIV. 
ibe  Spaniah  inranta,  becaute  be  buped,  eventually,  to  aacara  fcr  tht 
BoorboD  lioa  the  amereignty  of  Spaioi  for  Philip  IV.,  tboagh  tbe  ra- 
putad  Uxhat  id  at  leail  thiity-two  illegitimate  children,  had  only  oa* 
kgitifflala  child,  tha  aickly  and  wratched  Charletll.  The  Spaniah  traa* 
dae«,  however,  took  tbe  alara,  and,  in  order  to  pnTCiit  tbetr  ooaptty 
rrom  becotning  a  depandarkre  of  Frvnce,  they  pn^oaad  that  tha  yoaaf 
bnde,  the  Infanta  Maria  There ea,  (hoii)d  ranovnoa  Amfar,  for  henelf 
and  her  children,  all  rifbt  ut  preUniiun  loiha  nrownef  S|»ia,ariaBay 
pan  of  tbe  Sjiuiah  doninioiia.  TberenanciatimwMMdeaBCMnliBf 
ly,  and  it  waa  inaartad  in  the  conlnet  of  nuriage.  which  waa  an  iaU- 
rnl  part  of  tbe  fimod  treaty  of  tba  Pynoeea.  Tha  fiaitdMa  and  At 
miniatere  of  Spain  •ecnied  tu  be  perrectly  eatiafied  wilb  tbe  art;  bat 
Philip  IV.  had  ■igacily  onoaxh  tu  fiovMie  that  it  wnuld  sot  be  of  iht 
leaet  eilect ;  and  he  ia  aaid  Iu  have  celled  tbe  renutwiiatiuu  ■fotarafa— 
in  plain  Englieb,  a  huiubug!— I^Hfitop,  Meiiniiii  uf  Spam. 
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puib  ind  commoditisi  of  Eaglnad  should  be  re- 
cetnd  is  Fnmce  oD  the  tike  tenos.   This  appears 
like  I  dawn'm);  of  the  reciprocity  system  of  our  own 
iMj;  sod  the  merit  of  H  is  attribnted  to  the  bright 
johillMt  of  Bolingbroke.    It  should  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  merit  was  really  due  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Moore,  who  had  risea  from  the  humble  condition  of 
a  liiery-serraDt  to  be  a  merchant  of  great  wealth 
■sd  iadoeuce,  and  a  poltticul  economiet  fur  in  ad- 
MDce  of  bis  time.    If,  as  it  is  reported.  Bolingbroke 
bad  adopted  this  commercial  treaty  in  a  hurry,  and 
withont  eiamiaatioQ,  be  would  have  been  guilty  of 
crimiaHl  oegligence ;  but  it  appears,  from  his  own 
OM-raapoadenee,  that  when  the  treaty  was  negoti- 
Btiai;  he  was  not  only  attentive  to  it,  but  also  fully 
amke  |o  the  iinmenae  advantaftns  of  free  trade,  or 
at  least  of  reciprocity.^   But  the  pariinment  and 
pMple  of  Eugland  had  very  little  of  this  illumina- 
lioa,  and  praseotly  a  tremeodouB  storm  was  brewed. 
The  EogKsh  manufacturere,  particularly  of  woolen 
tnd  ailk  goods,  complained  loudly  agninat  the  com- 
mercial treaty;  and  many  arguments  were  used  to 
profe  that,  labor  being  cheap  and  the  correocy  de- 
based io  France,  abe  could  afford  to  undersell  the 
Eoglisb  mannfactorers  and  dealers.    Nearly  every 
poMble  bad  argotnent  ia  political  economy  whs 
bn>u);lit  into  piny;  and  every  prejudice — we  can 
scarcely  call  tfaesA  antiquated,  as  they  atill  continue 
to  fintD  a  part' of  the  trading  creed  of  several 
Esrapean  oatioaa,  aod  are  still  advocated  even  in 
l^gfaod  by  soDdzy  public  meo  and  -orators — waa 
niaed  with  poreupine  quilh  against  the  reciprocity 
will  of  France!,    Shr  Charles  Cooke,  Sir  Theodore 
Jaaaoa,  and  other  eminent  merchanta  of  London 
hoched  a  periodical  paper  to  make  war  on  the  pruj- 
tct.*  AraoD^f;  other  things,  these  wiseacres  assert- 
ed that  a  free  trade  with  France  would  be  a  greater 
olamitytfaao  the  fire  of  London;  that  country  gen- 
tlemen and  landholders  would  be  brought  to  pov- 
erty by  tie  rapid  decay  of  their  rents,  and  that  the 
working  people  would  be  reduced  to  the  cruel  al- 
tnmatiTe  of  starvation  or  emigration.    General  Stao- 
bope.  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Whigs  in 
ptriiaiieiit,  took  this  view  of  the  treaty,  and  ap- 
Hudad  Id  the  House  of  Commons  the  rancorous 
and  tfupid  act  passed  io  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ab< 
aolafaly  probibiting  the   iniportatioo  of  French 
wHbs,  silk,  and  every  other  commodity  of  the 
frMRfa,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories 
aid  domtnwns  of  the  Freocb  king.    Numerous  pe- 
ttioaa  and  reinonatraocea  were  presented  all  in  the 
nme  spirit.    The  entire  Whig  opposition  reaolved 
CO  aaoul  the  treaty,  and  hoped,  io  the  contest,  to 
cripple  -the  Tory  ministry,  who  on  thia  point  were 
sllaodoa«d  by  many  of  their  stancfaest  adherents  io 
the  Commons.    The  resolute  stand  was  made  on 
tbe  eth  aod  9th  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  went 
10  provide  chnt  all  acta  passed  since  the  year  1664 
lor  prohibitiog  the  importation  of  French  goods 
■boukl  be  finrthwith  repealed ;  aod  that  witbio  two 
■BQDihi  ■  law  should  ba  made  that,  for  tbe  time  to 

>  SMlMtartoPmr,  BMMekcSMa  Papm. 
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come,  our  duties  should  be  on  the  same  acale  as 
those  of  Fmnca.  This,  it  was  said,  would  be  a  di- 
rect violatioo  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  according  tn 
which  the  dutjea  on  the  Portaguese  wines  were  al- 
ways to  be  one  third  leas  than  the  duties  on  French 
wines;  and  it  was  argued  that,  by  thus  violating  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  England  would  lose  her  trade 
with  Portugal,  which  wns  the  moat  thriving  and  ad- 
vantageous she  possessed. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  when  it  was  moved  that  a 
bill  should  be  brought  in  to  make  good  thp  said  8th 
and  9th  articles,  the  ministers  had  n  majority  of  252 
to  130.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  House  reeolved  it- 
self into  committee  on  the  bill,  aod  heard  several 
mercbaots  at  their  liar,  who  all  argued  and  protest- 
ed against  it.  For  several  successive  days  other 
petitioners  were  beard,  and  new  Hrgumeota  were 
propounded  against  the  reciprocity.  Sir  Thomas 
Haomer,  a  Tory  io  bis  general  politics,  sided  with 
the  Whigs,  and  moved  the  rejection  of  tbe  bill ;  and 
on  the  18th  of  June  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  194  tu  185.'  But  Hanmer,  a  few  days  aftefward, 
proposed  and  carried  ao  address  thanking  her  maj- 
esty' for  the  great  care  she  had  taken  of  tbe  honor 
and  security  of  the  kingdom  io  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  likewise  for  having  laid  so  good  a  foundation  for 
the  interest  of  her  people  in  trade;  but  praying  at 
the  same  time  that  she  would  appoint  commisaioo- 
ers  to  explain  and  perfect  those  articles  which  re- 
lated to  commerce.  It  ia  not  determined  whether 
thia  address  proceeded  from  the  Tory  qualms  of 
Sir  Thomas,  or  from  a  mere  blunder:  the  baronet's 
edition  of  Shakgpeare  will  at  least  justify  a  suspicion 
that  bis  head  was  none  of  the  clearest.  But  the 
use  to  be  made  of  tbe  thing  was  obvious :  the  queen, 
in  her  answer,  considered  the  address  ns  an  appro- 
bation of  all  the  arrnngemeuta  of  tbe  treaty,  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  political;  ''and  the  op- 
position, by  a  maniBuver  which  is  not  uncommon, 
thus  found  their  victory  explained  away  by  those 
who  had  helped  to  gain  it."'   But  an  equivocal 

1  If  WB  BM  to  believa  IkJinghroke,  who  wu  bow  opmlf  qaUTeltnf 
with  LordOirurd.mnd  rndeavoriog  tu  lupplant  him  na  hmul  of  tha  luin- 
iitrj,  "  the  naaoD  of  tha  majuniy  waa.  that  there  ha>l  l.eea,  dunng 
two  or  tbraa  da;*'  QDMTtaiutjr,  an  i^iuton  aprpad  that  the  lord  tfaaa* 
am  'Oiford)  g*n  ap  tha  poini."— Lefltr  to  Lurd  Strmff^,  dw«d 
Jaae  20tb,  1113.  Ther*  ara,  faowa*ar,  aunie  other  ipdicatiuu  that 
Oaford  waa  lakawarni  abiiat  the  bill,  if  not  aiiiiuua  to  dincKdit  it  ami 
rain  hit  rital,  BuliagbroLe,  who  hail  mauafed  tha  CMnaiarcial  treaty, 
by  111*  rejectioo  of  it.  Tha  hamd  al  thaaa  two  ploitiug  pi.liii«iana 
■aema  onlj  to  have  be«D  tnitigalad  oo  Bulii^biuka'a  aide  by  a  amraraiga 
ouDiainpt.  , 

■  Lord  John  EgMall,  Hiat.  of  the  Prindpal  Stalaa  of  Earape  fnm 
iba  Pem  of  Utndit.— Lord  Makon,  Hiat.  of  Euf  land  Tniui  the  Peace 
of  Ulracht.— Tindal.— Bdiqfbrohe.— BuriMt.  Nobudy,  perhapa,  baa 
bMD  more  decidadly  agaiuat  the  coniinercia]  tnuty  than  the  fanona 
Whig  biahnp,  if  we  except  tha  mibte  Tutj'  hialorian  of  our  uw»  day. 
BnnMt  aa]ra,"irenBwe  had  baao  aa  onan  beat  bjr  the  Fianeh  M  Ibcy 
have  Imob  bjr  na,  Ihia  would  ha«a  been  tboof  ht  a  vatj  bard  treaty  :** 
and  Lord  Hahoa  tbiaka  that  we  may  fully  agree  with  the  bahop.  Hia 
lordahip,  mnovar,  takea  ouaaion  to  anaer  at  "  Ihooriau  and  apecDla. 
lore,"  in  which  daaa  be  inrliidea  the  natteT-miada  that  hftva  endea*. 
ored  to  liUnUe  cironarea  froai  the  abaoklea  that  conAMd  ii,  aod  kapt 
in«He«  of  naakind  atarvtaf  fa  thCaaidM  utftnttj.  Ha  aaja  (aa  aiiiai 
thiBg  of  great  weifbt)  that  "tlw  Mrrbanta  asd  pnMia«l  ma«  of  b«wi 
ticaa"  ware  oppoeed  lu  the  treaty.  And,  bvt  for  tha  tnea  be  ralle  lhao- 
nati,  hie  meruhaoia  and  practical  meo  of  baaineae—tha  men  of  ruoline, 
that  were  content  to  do  aa  tbeir  fiuheia  did  before  thsm— wuoU  lutie 
kept  the  aania  annmr  Bottoaa  atill  prevaknt  •*erywliet«,.MMl  tha 
tnde  and  food  at  ouBkiad  woald  ha*»  baea  awtrwhere  iBiwded  aad 
dwarfed  bin  tiioaa  man  than  thry  arc.  What  fcu  been  aaid,  in  partic- 
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Benteoce  or  a  forced  tneaniog  wera  ineffectaal,  as 
opposed  to  the  leon  or  the  nomenie  of  the  nntioo. 
The  commercial  treaty  fell  to  the  gronad,  and  help- 
ed to  iteatroy  the  raiuiBtry,  who  also  soon  began  to 
find  that  the  popular  joy  for  the  peace  was  a  very 
eraoesceut  feeling,  and  that  all  claBseB  were  begin- 
ning to  criticiBB  even  the  main  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
By  that  treaty  the  Pretender  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  St.  Germains :  Louis,  indeed,  was 
bound  to  Bend  him  out  of  France;  but  he  allowed 
him  to  talte  up  his  residence  at  Bar-le-duc  in  Lor- 
raine, which,  though  nominally  a  separate  country, 
was  as  entirely  a  portion  of  France  as  its  geograph- 
ical position  and  the  insignificBnce  of  its  rulers  could 
make  it.  Concluding  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
the  Pretender  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Scot- 
land  and  Eng^nd  from  Bar-le-duc  as  from  St.  Ger* 
maina,  Lord  Wharton,  on  the  29th  of  June,  withoat 
notice  given,  moved  in  the  Upper  Honae  for  an  ad- 
dreaa  eatreatiog  the  queen  "  to  use  her  most  press- 
ing inatancea  for  removing  the  Pretender  from  the 
Dulte  of  Lorraine's  dominions."  Not  one  of  the 
court  party  ventured  to  oppose  the  motioo — ao  pow- 
erful was  the  dread  of  any  suspicion  of  Jncobitism, 
and  even  with  those  who  fondly  fancied  that  at  the 
qneeo's  demise  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  restore 
the  outcast  Stoart ;  but  at  length  Lord  North  tim- 
idly observed  that  to  carry  the  motion  would  show  a 
distrust  of  her  innjesty;  and  he  astied  where  they 
wonid  have  the  Pretender  live,  if  they  insisted  upon 
driving  him  from  all  the  states  that  were  in  friend- 
ship with  England}^  The  motion,  however,  was 
unanimoaily  cairied ;  and,  two  days  after,  General 
Stanhope  made  precisely  the  same  motion  in  the 
Commona.  Here  was  the  same  timidly  also. 
Only  Sir  William  Whitelocit  said,  dryly,  lhat  he  re- 
membered how  the  like  nddresa  way  formerly  made 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  for  having  Charles  Stuart  re- 
moved out  of  France;  and  yet  Charles  had  been 
brought  back  to  the  throne.  It  is  surmised  that  the 
Jacobites  in  the  House  remained  so  quiet  from  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  the  approaching  elections  before 
their  eyes.*  The  two  addresses  were  carried  up 
to  the  queen,  who,  probably  without  doing  much  vio- 
lence to  their  feelings,  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with 
them,  and  promised  to  act  accordingly,  or  to  use  her 
best  endeavors  to  get  the  Pretender  removed  out  of 
Lorraine.  ["  It  was  generally  believed,"  says  Bur- 
net, "that  ^e  Dnke  of  Lorraine  did  not  cAsent 
to  receive  him  till  he  sent  one  over  to  know  the 
qaeen'a  plmsure  upon  it,  sod  that  he  was  very 
readily  informed  of  that."]  The  negotiation  for 
the  removal  was  intrusted  to  Bolingbroke  and  Prior, 
who  both,  together  with  the  French  minister  Do 
Torcy,  treated  it  as  a  jest.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
Bolingbroke  himself  privately  furnished  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  with  pretexts  for  eluding  the  very  de- 
raande  which  he  (Bolingbroke)  was  making  publicly.' 
When  the  House  of  Commona — pressed  for  large 

vlar  of  th*  AaitnM  forsniment,  may  ba  r«peat«d  of  penoni  of  hii 
lonlihip'i  WI7  of  thiokiog ;  the?  woalil  alwayi  nil  and  ne*«T  hay. 

1  Lori  PatarlKmagh  Mid,  witk  mora  wit  thu  f««lini,  tliat,  ■■  the 
Pniland*r  had  bagon  hia  atadin  u  Pwii,  ha  bad  battor  fo  aod  floiih 
than  Bi  Room. 

s  Lort  lUhm.  '  LatMr  of  tba  AbW  Oanltiar  to  Da  Torajr. 


snpplies,  Dotwithstanding  the  peace — ^were  proceed- 
ing to  renew  the  malt  tax  for  another  year,  it  was 
proposed,  uid  eventnalty  carried,  that  this  tax  sbonld 
be  extended  to  Scotland,  which  had  hitherto  been 
free  from  it.  The  Scottish  members  and  the  Scot- 
tish peers,  who  had  many  other  grievances,  some 
imaginary,  but  others  real  and  seriou^  held  a  meet- 
ing, and  deputed  two  lords  and  two  commoners  to 
remonstrate  with  the  queen  against  '*BUcb  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  Union  as  prompted  them  to  de- 
clare it  dissolved."  Anne  reproved  ;them  for  their 
prectpitatioa,  and  thought  the  threat  would  end 
there.  But,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Lord  Fiodlater 
moved  in  the  Upper  Honae  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  dissolve  the  Union.  His  lordship  gave  the 
following  as  the  principal  reasons  which  induced 
the  Scots  to  demand  this  dissevennce : — i.  Their 
being  deprived  of  a  privy  conncil.  2.  The  laws  of 
Englrad  in  cases  of  treason  being  extended  to  Scot- 
land. 3.  The  Scotch  peers  being  incapaUe  of  be- 
ing made  peers  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  had  been  ad- 
judged and  declared  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dnke  of 
Hamilton.  4.  The  Scots  being  subjected  to  the 
malt  tax.  What  followed  upon  this  motion  is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  instances  upon  record  of  the 
rancor  and  recklessness  of  party  or  faction.  The 
Whigs,  whose  brightest  work  had  been  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Union  in  the  teeth  of  the  all  but  unan- 
imous Tory  opposition,  now  changed  sides,  and,  likn 
foul  infanticides,  endeavored  to  destroy  tfae  best  of 
their  progeny,  that  they  might  step  over  its  bleed- 
ing body  into  the  cabinet.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Whigs  did  not  intend  the  disseverance  to 
be  lasting ;  bat,  if  it  had  happened  only  for  a  day, 
the  advancing  clock  of  British  civilisation  woald  have 
been  put  back  a  whole  century.  And  yet,  what 
with  Wliig  lords  that  were  scheming,  and  Scottish 
lords  that  were  furious,  or  sold  body  and  soul  to  the 
Pretender,  the  motion  was  rejected  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of four.  Some  good,  however,  Beetos  to  bave 
come  out  of  this  madness.  Several  injuries  inflict- 
ed upon  Scotland  were  exposed,  and  English  legis- 
lators were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing more  gently  with  a  high-spirited  and  resolute 
people.  Peterborough  confessed  ta  the  contention 
and  strife;  but,  said  his  lordship,  with  bis  custom- 
ary wit,  "tliough  sometimes  there  happens  a  dif- 
ference between  man  and  wife,  yet  it  does  not  pres- 
ently break  the  marriage ;  so,  in  the  like  tnanasr, 
though  England,  who  in  this  national  marring  mast 
be  supposed  to  be  the  husband,  may  in  some  instances 
have  been  unkind  to  the  lady,  yet  she  ought  not  pres. 
ently  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  the  rather  because  aha 
has  vary  much  mended  her  fortune  by  this  match." 

On  the  IGth  of  July,  Anne,  after  giving  her  as- 
sent to  several  bills,  closed  the  session  with  an  ener- 
getic speech,  in  which  she  took  honor  to  herself 
for  having  concluded  a  war  which  she  found  pre- 
pared for  her  on  her  accession  by  a  safe  and  honnm- 
ble  peace.  With  relation  to  the  commercial  treaty, 
she  said,  in  a  tone  which  resembles  reproach,  that 
she  hoped  that,  at  their  next  meeting,  the  aflairs  of 
commerce  would  be  so  well  understood  that  the  ad- 
vantageous conditions  she  had  obtained  from  Francs 
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might  be  nude  effectanl  for  the  benefit  of  oar  trade. 
Tfanre  waa  not  a  word  nbont  either  the  Pretender 
ar  the  HoDSe  of  Hanorer ;  and  this  msy  jtutify  the 
HsertioQ  of  Burnet,  that  the  speech  was  more  se- 
f»n}j  refiected  on  than  any  other  similar  dtecoarse. 
As  its  three  jreara  had  expired,  the  prorogatido  of 
tlUi  parlianient  was  followed,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
hf  ib  diHOlotioa  by  proehuiMtioii.  It  obtaiDed  the 
designation  of  the  ••padfie  parliament;"  but  Bar- 
set,  who  coDchides  his  histoiy  at  its  dnoolntiMi, 
cala  it  the  worst  pailiimeBt  he  ever  saw.  **No 
HsemUy,"  eaya  he,  bgt  one  composed  as  this  was 
could  have  sat  quiet  under  such  a  peace." ' 

Robinson,  buhop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy  seal,  and 
one  of  the  negotiaton  of  the  peace,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  London,  Itecome  vacant  at  last  by  the 
death  of  tbe  torbnient  Comptoo.  The  learned  and 
aceomplistaed  Dr.  Atterbnry,  who  had  assisted  Sa- 
cheToreli  at  his  trial,  and  Who  is  believed  to  have 
composed  the  speech  that  mountebank  delivered  on 
tbe  occaaion,  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the 
death  of  that  volnmnous  scribbler  Spratt.  Atter- 
bnry was  a  decided  and  honest  Tory,  mth  a  strong 
leaning  to  Jacobitisai — Sprite  had  been  a  mean  time- 
server,  with  DO  decided  bias  except  to  his  own  in- 
tsresta  and  to  the'  power  tllat  was.  SacheTerell 
hioisetf  expected  to  get  a  miter,  but  in  this  he  vms 
Asippirioted.  H«i  however,  was  not  without  his 
reward.  Tbe  ionteDce  of  the  Lords,  fotUdding 
him  to  preach  daring  the  space  of  three  years,  had 
eipired  io  theimonth  of  March;  and  on  the  first 
Sonday  of  hisi^taiiiDg  repossession  of  his  cfaorcb  in 
tbe  Borough, ifae  had  taken  for  his  text,  "Father, 
foi^Te  them^'  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
Bad  had  coapared  bis  own  sufferings  to  those  of 
Christ.  Sacbeverell  told  Swift  that  a  bookseller 
had  givea  bim  a  hundred  pounds  for  this  sermon, 
sod  intended  to  print  30,000  copies,  but  Swift 
thoaght  tl|fat  the  bftokaeller  hsd  been  confoaodedly 
bit,  and  would  hardly  sell  above  half."'  The  popular 
freuy,  iDdeed,  bad  subsided,  and  when  pet^e  got 
into  thdt  Benia*  they  said  the  doetiw  was  ■  blockhead. 
SliB,  biwaver,  tbe  Tory  House  of  Commons,  to 
■wk  ftieir  disapprobation  of  the  Whig  proceedings 
BgiiBJt  faim,  or  their  own  seal  for  the  bigh-ehnrcb 
^oapta,  had  appointed  him  to  preach  before  them 
OB  ihe  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  he  bad 
be«i  rewarded  with  tbe  rich  rectory  of  St.  An- 
dnw's.  Holbom. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  in  court  and 
abinet.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  bad  been 
negotiating  at  Paris  in  conjunction  with  Matthew 
Priu*,  was  made  lord  lieotenant  of  Ireland ;  tbe 
Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  tbe  most  resolute  of  tbe 
Jacobite*,  was  appointed  governor  of  DOTor  Castle 
tad  wardea  of  the  Cinqoe  Ports,  as  if  to  facilitate 
dw  laodiDg  tbe  Preteodor  in  England ;  Lord 
Laosdowne  became  treasurer  of  tbe  household, 

>  O*  iW  dmj  flT  tb«  praniaiioB,  |old  nnlmU,  with  tb*  •ttigf  tH  the 
4tara.Md  «  Luia  MiR  is  |«ww  of  Mw  paaM,  «m  dMtnbnMd  •BOor 
tt*Makm«rbath  BowM;nd,MtliMpuliUNUMmiMd«>iiMirtlM 
Mnt  of  affKtiBf  ilM  (MciOcstion  of  Bgtopa,  Hd  pnentlBg  ■  pMca  mt- 
— «^«iiti  ud  ftonMi  to  the  coaatrj.  it  wm  hoptd  thu  thii  wonld 
pwvn  iba  rallavtNB  cf  th*  Tonea  in  tb«  Qtmwm. 


and  Lord  Dartmouth  privy  seal ;  Bromley,  the 
Tory  leader  in  tbe  Commons,  was  made  joint- 
secretary  with  Lord  Bolingbroke;  Benson  was 
created  Lord  Bingley,  and  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Spain,  being  succeeded  in  his  post  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  then  a 
friend  of  Bolingbroke.  Io  these  cbaagea  thelucend- 
eney  of  Bolingbroke  was  made  visibJe :  and,  indeed, 
by  means  of  Lady  Masbam,  the  intrigtuag  secretary 
seemed  to  be  geUiog  tiie  treasurer's  staiT  within  bis 
graap.  Emboklaned  by  success,  Bolingbroke  now 
gave  a  freer  scope  to  ^e  evil  genius  by  which  be 
was  possessed ;  and  the  suspicion  he  exited  in  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  mortal  offense  be  gave 
them,  made  bia  case  hopeless  if  they  should  ascend 
the  English  throne,  and  therefore  urged  him  forward 
in  his  by-pntbs  and  intrigues,  as  ofiTertng  his  only 
cbaDce  of  self-security  in  after-time.  Tbe  frequeut 
illoesBes  of  the  queen  mnst  have  forced  these  con- 
siderations upon  him  incessantly;  and  we  believe 
that  in  them,  and  in  tbe  pride  of  the  man's  heart- 
in  the  satisfaction  of  overcoming  difficulties  which 
seemed  insuperable  to  every  other  statesman — may 
be  fi>ond  tbe  motives  of  Bolingbroke's  proceedin|^ 
to  bring  ID  the  Pretender.  Perhaps,  also,  part  of 
Ox&rd'a  timidity  on  this  subject  may  bave  arisen 
out  of  tbe  eineumatance  that  he  enjoyed  less  of  the 
queen's  confidence  than  his  rival,  and  bad  infiaitely 
less  art  than  Bolingbroke  iu  detecting  secret  and 
studiously-concealed  inclinations.  The  secretary 
had  been  for  some  time  convinced  that  Anne,  more 
out  of  her  hatred  to  tbe  House  of  Hanover  than  out 
of  any  family  affection,  would  gladly  contribute  to 
placing  the  crown  on  the  Pretender's  bead  after  her 
own  death,  if  she  could  be  certain  that  she  could  do 
it  without  danger  to  herself,  and  also  certain  that 
the  Pretender  would  enter  the  pale  of  the  church 
of  England,  out  of  which  she  seems  coosciontionsly 
to  have  believed  that  there  was  no  salvation,  and  no 
possibility  of  mltog  the  English  people.  The  genius 
of  Bolingbroke,  ovariooking  these  ifii  and  hypotheses, 
and  the  startling  array  of  national  feeling  and  par- 
liamentary authority,  preramed  that,  through  tbe 
partialities  of  a  weak  woman  and  tbe  energies  and 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  could  set  aside  tbe 
Act  of  Succession,  and  bring  in  the  Stuart.  At  this 
time  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England 
and  Hanover  was  any  thing  rather  than  smooth : 
tbe  queen  considered  herself  highly  insulted  by  the 
elector's  adhering  to  bis  liege  krd  the  emperor, 
and  by  the  obstacles  he  bad  raised  to  tbe  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Anne,  in  her  own  court,  spoke  moat  disre- 
spectfully both  of  George  and  bis  aged  mother,  and 
encouraged  tbe  jeats  and  satires  that  were  made 
upon  their  sereae  highnesses  by  her  fomiliars. 
Baron  Scbutz.  the  Hanoverian  resident,  knew  not 
bow  to  act  or  what  to  think,  except  that  there  was 
a  design  on  foot  against  his  master.  The  Lord 
Treasurer  Oxford,  who  waa  most  anxioos  to  com- 
mit himself  witii  neither  party  too  openly,  was  a 
complete  riddle  to  the  bewildered  Oerroao.  "One 
is  at  I  loM,"  Bays  tbe  baron,  in  a  letter  to  Bothmar, 
"  what  character  to  give  of  this  man.  He' told  a  stran- 
ger, who  wanted  to  put  him  upon  his  guanl  against 
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some  one,  I  never  tnuted  nny  one ;  I  >in  determiDed 
not  to  tniBt  Roy  one  for  tbe  fatare;  conaequently, 
no  ODO  faBB  deceired  or  can  deceiTe  me."  GiUke, 
the  secretRry  to  the  Hnnoverinn  embassy,  was 
equally  perplexed  by  Oxford,  and  affirmed  that,  ia 
transacting  business  with  bim,  it  was  impowible  to 
understand  tbe  answers  be  gave. 

Letters  were  brought  over  from  tbe  Pretender 
and  bis  chief  advisers  (as  they  bad  been  before)  to 
entroHt  all  tbe  friends  of  tbe  good  crum  to  vote  for 
the  Tories,  and  to  exert  themselves  strenuously  io 
tbe  elections  for  the  new  parliameot.  [Yet  Ox- 
ford, according  to  a  Jacobite  letter,  had  "tntely  put 
in  some  of  the  most  violeot  Whigs  to  be  high  sher- 
iffs in  some  eonntles,  on  purpose  to  ia6uenee  the 
next  elections  io  fiiror  of  Ae  Whigs."]*  The  To- 
ries stood  Upon  tbe  peace  and  npon  the  brood  buns 
of  the  high-church  interest,  and  so  despondent  were 
tbe  friends  of  tbe  Protestant  Buccession,  that  Gen- 
ftral  Sbinhope  told  Schutz  that  the  majority  of 
country  gentlemen  would  sorely  he  against  them ; 
and  that,  if  things  continued  on  their  present  foot- 
ing, the  elector  would  not  come  to  the  crown  unless 
he  came  with  so  army.  Still,  however,  the  Whi^s 
made  extraordinary  exertions,  taking  Aeir  stimd  upon 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  tbe  old  jealousies  of  tbe 
nation  against  every  thing  French.  This  last  was 
their  best  card ;  and,  to  show  their  concern  for  trade 
and  Uie  staple  iwramodity,  they  wore  pieces  of  wool 
io  their  hate,  while  tbe  Tories  wore  green  boughs, 
to  recall  the  meinoiy  of  the  oak  of  Bosctbel  and  the 
B.e8toration  of  King  Charles  II.  After  the  two  par- 
ties faRd  tried  their  strength  in  all  the  counties  and 
boroughs,  it  was  found  that  the  Whigs  were  a  trifle 
more  succeufol  in  this  election  than  at  tbe  last : 
they  still,  however,  continued  a  weak  minority  io 
the  Commons ;  and  the  liopes  of  tbe  party  rested 
with  the  Lords. 

The  foreign  transactioos-of  tbe  year  1713  heaped 
fresh  disgrace  upon  the  flag  of  the  government  of 

>  Estnut  or  «  tottar  fma  Fatbrr  InnH,  in  MuplMraMi,  Stwin  P>- 
pan.  Tba  nry  d«i  iMtar  in  ibk  npowtary  of  tBirigM  ud 

bfiimi  u  frun  %  Mn.  Whita  io  Eaflud  to  th*  Pntawlar**  niiniMsr 
IB  Frano*.  AfUr  apeakiiiK  abxnt  •  eaiiiiil«T*l>le  lam  "  for  him  that 
wai  of  Um  bMt  qualitj,"  iMBnini  Stcnur;  Bulinf  bruka,  Hn.  Whit« 
■mj*  Uimt  aiM  cmn  h*  ehaaga  bar  opiDioM  almit  lha  Oioiiniag  ud  ahuf- 
HiBT  narlajr  (Oiftml).  "Ha  wmM," aba  mjt, " aama  all,  bat  kaa|« 
Iba  balaaca  is  hi*  mn  powar,  U  si«a  a  tara  tha  mvj  be  tbinka  will 
proTfl  DioM  luitablatoeoaiiniia  fiw  bit  own  private  intaiMt.  Ha  aakaa 
himasir  tawj  aneiuiai.  and  McnrM  bat  taw  fhanda ;  fat  thoaa  thu  an 
in  tba  kini'a  iawraM  aboninato  iba  triaiaiinf  way  ha  takaa  i  and  ha 
will  Mt  ba  aUa  ta  |o  oa  niieb  lonpr  witbuat  givjut  aoiM  vlhar  dam- 
omUMIm  tbu  ba  Tat  ba.  *  Is  uotbtr  Irttar  in  tba  aaaa  eallaeUan, 
IB  which  Lotd  Nawcaatla  fivca  an  aecuoiit,  to  iba  Praundar'a  chiaf 
adtiaar,  tba  Earl  uf  Middlaton,  of  a  oiDtanalioii  ha  had  bold  with  a 
Jaeobiw  afant,  it  ia  Mid,  m  tbe  aotborily  of  the  aaid  aient,  **  that, 
whan  OM  amaiitiad  naatij  wmnX  things  that  ha  (Oifind)  doaa,  a  bodr 
night  beliaaa  ha  bid  m  food  wMntiom ;  bat  that  ba  waa  tn  caaniBg 
and  cl^  a  mas,  ihst  una  aboolJ  nut  daipair  of  him.  thuugh  he  doe> 
Ihinga  that  aeam  vary  optxaita  to  oar  maitar*!  iutaraat."  "  I  told  htm," 
odda  Lord  Nawcaatla,  » that  aiaoa  A»it  qaaaa  ooaM  Mt  live  lurerar, 
that  methMif bl  Hr.  Barlrj  wmld  do  vaiy  pradeailj  tu  attiha  np  with 
the  hinf ,  to  ba««  all  conHmad  npm  bin  and  amtiBuad  Io  bin  hj  the 
king,  aAar  the  death  of  ihair  qaeea.  He  auwarad  that,  if  the  king 
ware  maitar  of  hia  thraa  kingdomi  to-Dorrow,  he  would  not  he  able  tu 
do  for  Hr.  Barley  what  the  Elactor  of  Hanorer  bad  dun*  alnady." 
It  ia  btliavad,  bowmr,  thai  Ganga  had  dona,  ami  aa  yet  eonld  do, 
nrthinf  bat  gita  pmniaea  of  fatnte  reward  to  the  donbla-flMed  lord 
tieaaDrar,  who  waa  Certainly,  at  the  moment,  prmniung  all  hii  inter- 
eat  to  the  Houaa  of  Haaovar,  who  did  not  traat  him,  bat  who  may  liave 
thmight  it  wonh  thair  while  to  delnda  bin,  and  meat  caiuung  with 
caMing, 


England.   Philip,  as  king  of  Spain,  had  renewed 
tbe  treaty  of  commerce  and  oavigatioo  of  1667. 
which  granted  to  England  tbe  monopoly  of  a  de- 
testable traffic — "the  Asiienro,"  or  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  io  America 
with  -Africao  slaves.    He  bad  also,  on  tbe  repre- 
seotatioDS  of  tbe  English  government,  engaged  to 
grant  tbeir  lives,  estates,  and  honors  to  the  steady 
Bod  unfortunate  adherents  of  tbe  Austriao  claim- 
ant, tbe  brave  Catalans,  for  alt  that  bad  been  done 
by  them  during  this  war.    There  were  to  be  ex- 
ceptions, as  a  matter  of  coarse  ;  bnt  as  many  of  the 
Catalans  as  pleased  were  to  be  allowed  liber^  to 
remove  to  Italy  with  tbeir  effects.   But  tbe  people 
of  tliat  province,  who  before  now  had  braved  Ibr 
years  the  whole  power  of  Spain,  distrusted  and 
refused  the  conditions  offend  to  them,  aud  pre- 
pared once  more  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
armies  of  Philip.     If  the  Bourbon  had  bad  only 
Spiintsb  troops,  tbe  struggle  might  again  have  last- 
ed twelve  years ;  but  Philip  got  veteran  troops 
from  Fri^nce,  and  tbe  Duke  of  Berwick  for  his 
active  and  able  general ;  and  the  "rebellion,"  as  it 
was  now  styled  even  by  some  of  tbe  powers  tbiit 
had  lauded  the  Austriao  Charles  there,  and  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  tbe  natives,  was  qnencfaed  io  a 
sea  of  blood — leaTiog  tbe  Catalans  good  cause  to 
curse  tbe  name  of  Enfiland  and  of  Austria.  As 
for  the  eniperw,  he  would  have  assisted  them,  or 
at  least  for  bis  own  ioteresi  he  would  have  pro- 
longed the  struggle  in  Spain,  if  he  bad  been  able ; 
but,  lefk  to  carry  on  the  war  single-handed,  it  vns 
with  extreme  difficulty  he  cdnld  defend  himself 
uptm  the  Rhine,  where  the  Frencfa  retook  Landau, 
aod  gained  other  decided  advantages,  which  made 
him  listen  to  pacific  proposals,  that  led,  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  a  cooference  at  Rastadt  between  Prince 
Eugene  and  Marshal.  Villars.    Eugeue  endeavored 
to  recover  by  oegotiation  provinces  which  bad  king 
been  wrested  from  the  empire ;  Villars  demanded 
huge  sums  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
Louis  was  resolved  to  keop  all  that  he  hfld  got ;  and 
the  emperor  had  no  nrauey  to  give.   The  osgotio- 
ttons  were  broken  off*,  but  each  party  soon  sow  the 
propriety  of  yielding  somethiog ;  Ei^ne  nod  Vil- 
lars met  again  at  Rastadt,  where  it  waa  finally 
agreed  that  France  should  continue  in  pocseswNi 
of  tiie  whole  of  Alsaee,  with  LaDdan,  StrmsbuTg, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Huntnghen  and  New  Brisac, 
in  dmir  integrity,  aod  not  dismantled  as  proposed 
iu  tbe  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  aod  that  the  allies  of 
France — tlie  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria — 
should  be  relieved  from  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
aod  reinstated  in  their  respective  dominions.  It 
was  further  agreed,  however,  that  there  should  be 
a  kind  of  coogress  held  at  Baden  in  the  spring  of 
tbe  following  year,  to  regulate  other  matters  so  as 
to  perpetuate  tbe  peace  between  the  French  king 
and  the  emperor.    We  may  mention  here,  that 
when  that  meeting  took  pbtce  the  pope's  nuncio 
was  present  as  one  of  tbe  coogress,  and  that  when 
the  emperor  desired  that  ministers  of  EogbiDd  and 
Holland  should  also  be  admitted,  it  was  resolutely 
refused  by  France.    When  Anne  com[riRiDed  of 
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'big.  the  French  king  replied  tbat  he  would  do  her 
ni'tjeM;  lU  good  officea,  and  tnke  all  possible  cere 
of  ibe  intereetft  of  Great  Britain.  •*Thifi,"  adds 
CaDDln^ham,  looked  upon  as  a  moat  daoger- 

noa  Jnoctare  to  the  ProtestaDt  succession.  The 
Preleader  to  |he  British  crowns,  residing  in  Lor- 
raine, leot  expresses  to  BadeQ  and  everywhere; 
iDil,  by  the  advice  of  the  pope,  demanded  in  mnr- 
ritge  the  diuf[hter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  He 
^  solicited  all  the  popish  princes,  and  the  pope 
bimself,  by  nU  the  motives  of  religion,  not  to  have 
ao_v  thing  more  at  heart,  in  this  critical  juncture, 
[hao  thft  jMpiah  religion  and  his  cause,  which  were 
ilwsfB  united.  About  this  time  his  favorers  in 
£a|biDd  propngated  a  rumor  thnt  there  were  good 
ETuundf  to  hope  that  he  would  renounce  the  popish 
Hijpai  and  conform  himself  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
Uod.  The  Lord  Bolingbroke  came  rashly  into  their 
wnrineots,  nad  even  treated  with  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
t'ltrd  about  paying  the  dower  of  the  queen  dowager, 
«id>w  of  King  James,  then  in  exile  in  France. 
But  the  Earl  of  Oxford  hesitated  on  this  point,  till 
itsbouM  appear  on  what  grounds  it  might  be  dnoe. 
Tb«  widowed  queen  herself  had  given  occasion  to 
nis  wniple.  by  claiming  that  money  under  the  title 
'if  qgeen- mother,  instead  of  queen  dowager.  And 
this,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  said,  could  not  be  lawfully 
vimined  after  her  son  was  attainted  by  Ihw."  The 
Emperor  Cbarlea  was  solicited,  like  the  other  Cath- 
"k  priores,  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  by  the  Pre- 
T«Qder;  aod  it  was  feared  that,  to  avenge  the  faith- 
leMdefectiou  of  Queen  Anne,  which  had  cost  him 
•o  dear,  bis  imperial  majesty  might  innke  common 
cuiue  with  France  and  Rome  in  abetting  the  out- 


cast Stuart,  and  forcing  him  back  upon  the  English 
nation.  It  was  even  rumored  that  the  emperor 
had  expressly  stipulated  to  support  the  cnuse  of 
the  exiled  family,  and  to  give  one  of  his  nieces  iu 
marriage  to  the  Pretender.  Oxford,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Whig  ex-chancellor.  Lord  Cowper, 
accused  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  promoting  thja 
marriage.'  The  conferences  both  at  Rastadt  and 
Baden  were  therefore  watched  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  England  ;  and  so  low  had  the  real  victrix 
in  the  war  now  fitllen,  that  she  was  grateful  for  an 
assuraoce  that  the  emperor  would  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  England.  Her  name,  io 
fact,  was  not  mentioned  in  tbe  treaty. 

In  tbe  mean  time  the  government  of  England 
had  fallen  into  contempt  at  home,  and  the  intrignes 
of  the  court  had  thickened,  and  continued  still  to 
thicken,  with  every  new  attack  of  tbe  gout  or  other 
illnesa  of  her  majesty.  Anne's  own  mind  whs  di- 
vided and  agitated  by  different  partialitiea  and  con- 
flicting paaaiona ;  and  the  two  women  whom  she 
chiefly  consulted,  and  upon  whose  advice  she  re- 
lied, as  she  had  done  in  former  timea  upon  that  of 
the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough,  entertained  notions 
diametrically  opposite.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset 
WHS  favorable  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  wrought 
upon  the  weak  mind  of  Anne,  through  ber  drend 
of  popery  and  her  high  cburch-of-EDglandism,  not 
hesitating  to  hint  tbat  she  would  risk  her  soul's 
eternal  welfare,  if  she  exposed  ber  people  to  tbe 
dangera  of  ])opery  by  contributing  to  the  succeeiiion 
of  a  prince  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  Roman 
creed,  who  bad  lived  all  liia  life  io  Roman  Catholic 
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conDtriea,  and  who  had  rojected  eveiy  overture 
made  to  him  about  cbaDgiug  his  religion  or  cod- 
formiog,  even  in  outward  appeanuicM,  to  the  Ao- 
glicBD  church.  Lady  Maahami  on  tha  other  side, 
was  eothosiastie  for  the  Freteoder.  As  early  as 
the  year  1710  that  bedchamber-woman  had  put 
berself  at  the  bead  of  schemes  and  projects  for 
chRDgiDg  the  dynasty  of  her  coantry :  according  to 
the  Dulie  of  Berwick,  the  Abb6  Gaultier,  when 
charged  with  the  secret  negotiatioas  between 
France  and  England,  waited  npon  him  at  St.  Ger- 
niaios  to  communicate  secret  meBsages  and  over- 
tures from  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  and  told  him 
of  the  designs  of  the  English  minister  in  faror  of 
the  Pretender,  stating,  bowerer,  that  Oxford  in- 
sisted on  three  conditions:—!.  That  no  one  at  St. 
Germaios,  not  even  the  Pretender's  mother,  should 
be  let  into  the  secret.  2.  That  Anne  should  enjoy 
the  crown  during  her  life.  3.  That  security  should 
be  given  for  the  church  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land. Berwick  informs  us  that  he  willingly  agreed 
to  all  this,  and  that  the  Pretender  did  the  same ; 
but  when  he  tried  to  bring  the  abb6  to  a  clearer 
explaoatioD,  he  was  told  that  the  peace  on  the 
must  be  concluded  before  aneh  details  could 
be  safely  entered  opoo. 

Id  consequence  of  the  clandestine  expedition  to 
Paris  of  Gaultier  and  Matthew  Prior,  M.  Manager, 
it  will  be  rememlwred,  came  over  to  England.  An 
importeot  [»rt  of  the  mission  with  which  Manager 
was  charged  was,  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done 
for  the  Pretender,  and  what  was  the  real  state  of 
Anne's  feeliag  toward  him.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
then  Mr.  St.  John,  totroduced  Manager  to  the  she 
iiivorite  saying  that  he  did  not  cbooee  to  meddle 
Airthflr  in  the  matter  hima^,  but  dut  her  majesty 
1^  allowed  him  to  introduce  MAuager  to  Mrs. 
Bfoaham.  When  the  Freocbmao  and  the  bed- 
chamber-woman came  together  they  presently 
agreed  upon  two  points: — 1.  That,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  at  home,  the  King  of  France 
should  l>e  required,  in  Aooe'a  name,  to  abandon 
her  brother  and  his  interest,  on  preiense  of  ad- 
hering to  the  successum  at  xt  was  now  established. 
3.  Tbat,  nevertheless,  the  seeming  to  ^Jandon  the 
said  interest  waa  to  be  so  understood,  that  the  iiing 
should  not  be  obliged,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  de- 
cease, not  to  use  hte  eodeavors  for  the  placing  the 
said  prince  on  his  father's  throne,  to  which  he  bad 
an  undoubted  right.  **  Mrs.  Masham  further  told 
me,"  aaya  Manager,  Uiat  it  was  the  praseDt  un- 
l»ppiueB8  of  the  queen  to  posseaa  the  thnme  of 
her  brother,  which  she  had  no  other  claim  to  than 
what  the  political  measures  of  the  state  had  made 
legal,  and,  in  a  sort,  necessary ;  which,  however, 
she  believed,  gave  her  majesty  oftentimea  secret 
uneasiness;  that  this  was  not  all  the  misfortnne. 
but  that,  by  the  same  necessity  of  state,  she  was 
obliged,  not  ooly  against  her  disposition,  but  even 
against  her  principles,  to  further  and  promote  the 
continuRDce  of  tbe  usurpation,  not  ooly  beyond  her 
own  life,  but  forever:  tbat  I  might  be  sure,  under 
such  circumstance,  it  would  be  an  inexpressible 
satis&ction  to  her  majesty  to  see  herself  delivered 


from  the  fotal  ueeeasi^  of  doing  so  mneh  wnmg, 
and  if  it  could  be  possible,  with  safety  to  tbe  re- 
ligion and  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to  hare  her 
brother  restored  to  his  right,  at  least  after  her  de- 
ceaae,  if  it  eouid  not  be  dooe  before :  tbat  it  waa 
true  tbe  queen  did  not  see  through  this;  and  it 
seemed  next  to  impossible,  '  the  rage  and  irrecon- 
cilable aversion  of  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  common 
people  Co  her  brother  being  growo  to  such  a  height' 
— nay,  she  said,  tbe  queen  found  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enter  upon  any  treaty  of  peace,  or  eo 
much  as  to  let  the  people  bear  of  putting  an  end 
to  tbe  war,  without  entering  into  the  strongest  en- 
gagements possible  for  the  confirmtog  the  succession 
in  the  House  of  Hanover ;  '  a  thiog  that  I  am  sore,' 
says  she,  •  is  all  our  aversien  ;*  aod  we  have  no  re' 
treat  but  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  in  hopes  of 
his  orderiag  things  so  at  this  treaty,^that  he  may  be 
at  liberty  to  support  and  asrist  in  the  work,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should  present  itself:  that,  to 
this  and,  the  ploDlpotentiaries  from  heoce,  •  though 
there  was  no  communicating  any  thing  to  them  by 
way  of  confideoce,'  should  be  instructed  not  to  in- 
sist upon  thiogs  more  than  necessity  obliged ;  and 
'  some  reserves,  sure,'  says  she,  •  may  be  made,  to 
leave  room  for  justice  to  talte  place  io  time  to 
come.' "  With  the  perfect  understanding  tbat  the 
renunciation  of  tbe  Pretender  aod  the  recognition 
of  the  Hanoverian  auccession  was  a  mere  show — 
a  thing  to  be  said  and  written,  but  not  observed  by 
his  master,  Louis — Menager  repaired  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  was  a  principal  negotiator,  aod  where  he 
fouod  that  the  English  plenipotentiaries  bad  not 
received  any  anch  private  ioatructioaa  as  Lady 
Maaham  had  given  him  reason  to  expect  wosld  be 
sent  Io  them  :  and  he  afterward  discovered  thattlie 
agents  of  the  court  of  St.  Oermaioa  had  made  the 
interests  of  tbe  chevalier  or  Pretender  the  subject 
of  a  private  uegotiation  with  the  ministry  tn  Eng- 
land. When  Oxford  had  amused  thesn  agents  as 
long  as  was  thought  necessary,  he  began  to  start 
numeroas  objections  and  difficulties,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  time  and  patience  in  working  out 
so  great  and  periloas  a  scheme.  And  the  Jacobite 
agents  were  at  last  obliged  to  represent  to  tlis  court 
of  Versailles,  •>  that  the  ministry  in  England  were 
moo  of  no  honor ;  that  they  had  held  them  in  sus- 
pense for  a  long  time  ;  and  that  now,  they  not  only 
did  not  come  to  tbe  point  with  them,  but  declined 
any  conversation  oo  the  subject ;  ooly  said  in  gen- 
eral, tliat  a  person  would  be  sent  over  lo  Utrecht, 
who  should  diaconrse  by  word  oj  moa/h  ftvely,  and 
should  settle  that  affair  so  as  to  be  agree^le  to  aU 
parties."  Lady  Masham,  who  had  wished  the 
Pretender  to  depend  upon,  and  to  owe  his  for- 
tanea  to,  Bolingbroke,  afterward  wrote  to  M6nager 
to  express  her  disappointment  and  vexatioo.  I 
take  it  for  granted,"  says  tbe  bedchamber-woman, 
"  that  they  (the  court  of  St.  Germaios)  are  fallen 
into  tbe  hands  of  my  lord  treasurer  (Oxford):  he 
loves  a  secret,  and  is  famous  for  making  intricacies, 
where  there  is  a  sterility  of  intrigues ;  and  no  leas 
renowned  for  causing  every  thing  of  such  a  nature 
to  miscarry.   If  their  assurances  are  from  him,  I 
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doabt  BoC  ha  values  himself  upon  haring  deceived 
fbem.'"  It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
began  to  suspect  Oxford's  dnplicity  at  rather  an 
eartj  stage  of  these  iotriguea,  but  that  be  was  not 
thoruughly  cooTinced  tbat  that  minister  was  only 
wrriDg  his  own  turn  by  strengtbeDing  himself  with 
tfie  Bopport  of  the  Jacobitaa  la  court,  parliameot,  aod 
country,  till  some  time  afiar  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  signed.'  **Io  this  manaer,"  says  the  duke,  in 
faia  Memoirs,  when  treatii^  of  the  year  1714,  "  did 
Oxford  amuse  as,  aod  it  vas  difficult  to  prevent  it; 
for  to  break  with  him  wotld  have  been  the  destruc- 
tioB  of  every  thing*  beouse  he  had  the  power  in 
Ua  hands,  and  governed  Qneen  Anne.  We  were, 
tfaerefove,  forced  to  preknd  to  tnut  to  him ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  negleeted  not  to  concert  meas- 
nres  inivately  with  the  Duke  of  Ortnood,  and  many 
other  persons,  ia  order  tbat  we  might  bring  about 
this  matter  by  tbeir  neana,  if  Oxford  should  f»il 
as."  Among  the  maty  other  persona  thus  alluded 
to  as  trusty  Jacobites,  wns  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  it  ia  said,  bad  once  been  the  lover  of 
AoQe,  in  whose  good  graces  his  grace  perBonally 
Blood  higher  than  my  other  man  about  tlie  court. 
I'oder  Uie  came  of  Mr.  Matthews,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (who  Jiad  taken  to  himself,  as  hia  third 
wife,  the  Lady  Catfierine  Daruley,  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  King  Jamei  IL,  by  Catherioe  Sedley)  wrote 
to  the  Pretender^  minister,  the  Earl  of  Middleton, 
to  uaure  him  hew  tmly  he  loved  the  king,  aod  how 
earnestly  he  deored  to  have  him  back  oo  the  Eugliah 
throne,  »ootwiii8tandiag  the  diSerence  of  religion." 
Under  the  cloA  of  nicknames  and  ciphers  his  grace 
went  on  to  aify,  that  the  Pretender  ought  to  think 
of  the  steps  he  had  best  take  to  please  bis  aunt 
Anue,  and  gst  the  good  will  of  the  English  people  ; 
that  he  thoight,  for  his  own  part,  the  people  would 
be  better  iiclioed  to  him  than  to  the  Hanoverian ; 
and  that  tie  only  difficulty  with  the  queen  aeemed 
to  be  the  Pretentler'a  religion.  According  to  his 
grace,  tie  queen  had  complained  of  his  obstinate 
sdhereice  to  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  bred, 
and  faal  said  to  him,  What  would  you  have  me 
;lo?  jfou  know,  as  the  law  etanda,  a  papist  can 
not  ilherit  the  crown ;  and,  therefore,  should  I 
attermy  will,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  the  law 
wodd  give  all  to  Hanover,  aod  therefore  I  had  bet- 
ter do  that  with  a  good  grace  that  I  can  not  help. 
.  .  ■  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  undo  what  I  myself 
lave  dene,  and  done  in  such  a  mauner.  He  may 
tiank  himself  for  iu  He  knows  I  always  loved  him 
uetter  :haD  Hanover."    Buckingham  also  relatea 

I  Minnba  of  Manager*!  NepitwIioBfl,  in  MnepliMMIi,  Stdart  Papers. 
— IfeicMnof  the  DoEie  of  Berwick. 

>  BafWRk  mju,  thai  when  ha  nw  Gultiar  agmin  in  Fnncs  he  ex- 
pected bimtu  b*  mm  explicit;  but  that  the  aM4  imljr  told  him  they 
mi] U  11,11  1bt«  picieni'e  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  sliutild  be  eDiireiy 
buihed ;  tint  the  leut  bint  of  Queen  Anoe'i  inleutiuni  in  faviir  of  her 
iMhcr  woohl  IMW  tba  Whig*,  and  niKht  not  only  destroy  the  nec«s- 
mxj  boMBea  of  the  pM«,  bnt  petli^  am  oecMiua  the  orenhrow  of 
U«  raiBu:i7iiulaienInti(m  the  Mala;  that  it  waa,  moreover,  oiscn- 
tal  to  raaie  lura  of  the  Britleh  amy,  which  could  not  be  done  till  after 
Ihepeaeaem  ligDed,  when  Uiey  "imU^Kcnl  lo  a  rrduclia.t  of  il, 
md  care  wttU  (Am  A«  Mtrn  U  ktep  Mtf  ntek  offictri  at  could  be  de- 
fBiiti  mpamT  W«  rhall  praaeotljr  tae  Anne  and  her  mlDitten  cnrry 
n|  iBlo  ttftrt  thla  tait>iMaiiaa«l  deiifii,  and  reoOkeriiig  the  annj 
«Mh  delaisiMi  Jambite* ! 
TOL.  IT  18 


with  some  humor  in  thb  letter  a  recent  journey  he 
had  made  into  the  country,  where  he  had  been 
caressed  by  many  loyal  noblemen  on  account  of  bis 
known  Jacobitism.  'Lord  Mulgrave,  he  says,  had 
told  him  a  thousand  atoriea  about  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  had  said  that  if  the  king  waa  not  a 
papist  they  would  aoon  give  the  elector  his  bellyful 
of  law.  [But  it  was  precisely  thia  great  t/that  de- 
terred, after  all,  the  majority  of  the  Toriea.]  To 
his  grace  it  eeemed  perfectly  natural  and  easy  for 
tbe  Pretender  to  change  hie  religion — at  leaat  in 
appearance  ;  and  he  reminded  him  that  he  was  not 
the  first  of  his  fiiniily  wbo  had  thought  a  crown 
worth  changing  an  opinion  for — alluding  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  who  had  given  up  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  in  order  to 
gain  possession  of  the  French  crown.  This  change 
of  religion,  he  aays,  would  be  expected  by  the  queen, 
"who  is,  and  ever  was,  very  obstinate  in  all  her 
opinions."'  To  the  honor  of  the  Pretender,  he 
was  incapable  of  these  compliances,  which,  in  all 
probability,  would,  in  the  end,  have  been  as  useleaa 
as  they  were  base.  During  the  winter  (1713-14) 
Anne  waa  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  at  Wind- 
sor ;  and  for  some  time  it  was  believed  that  tbe 
gout  had  mounted  to  her  stomach.  The  nation 
waa  thrown  into  atorm — the  intriguing  ministry 
into  an  agonizing  panic.  Oxford,  the  very  last 
man  that  had  a  right  to  complain  of  iifdecision  and 
procrastination,  said  to  his  penman  and  confident. 
Swift,  These  people,  when  the  queen's  ill,  think 
she  has  not  an  hour  to  live,  and  when  she  is  better, 
they  act  as  if  she  were  immortal."'  A  run  was 
made  upon  the  bank;  it  was  reported  that  an  arma- 
ment was  prepared  in  the  ports  of  France  to  bring 
over  the  Pretender;  and  the  funds,  ever  suscepti- 
ble and  ever  timid,  fell.  To  quiet  these  alarms,  the 
aulTering  Anne  was  obliged  by  her  ministei's  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  assure  him, 
that,  though  an  aguish  indisposition,  succeeded  by  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  had  detained  her  longer  than  usual 
nt  Windsor,  yet  she  intended  soon  to  return  to 
town,  and  open  the  session  of  parliament  in  per- 
son  ;  and,  in  effect,  her  maladies  yielding  once  more 
to  the  force  of  medicine,  she  returned  to  London; 
and,  aa  it  was  ascertAinod  that  the  Pretender  con- 
tinned  qniet  and  helpless  in  Lorraine,  the  alarm 
vanished  and  the  funds  rose  again. 

A.D.  1714.  The  new  parliament,  which  had  beep 
originally  summoned  for  the  12th  of  tbe  preceding 
November,  met  on  the  16th  of  February.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanraer  was  chosen  speaker.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Steele,  one  of  the  most  delightful  writers  of 
that  or  any  other  day,  but  who  was  new  in  tho 
House,  had  risen  to  support  the  nomination.  I 
ri<?e  up,"  BQiii  the  o  nyist,  "to  do  him  honor." 
He  could  get  no  further  in  his  speech,  for  miiny 
membera  cried  out  "  Ttitler,"  "  Tatler  and  as  he 
went  down  the  House,  several  said  aloud,  "  It  is  not 
so  easy  a  thing  to  speak  in  the  House !  He  fancies, 
bticausfl  he  can  scri'  b'e.  he  can  speak !"  On  tbe 
2d  of  March  her  mnjes^  delivered  the  speech 
from  t'le  throne.    She  told  the  two  Houses  that 

1  Hacpherttm.  *  Swifi'a  Works,  lainirj. 
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she  bad  great  satisfactioo  in  being  able  to  assure 
them  that  the  ratificatioos  of  the  treatiea  of  peace 
and  of  commerce  with  Spain  bad  beeo  exchoDged ; 
that,  by  the  bleBsing  of  God,  an  honorable  aod  od- 
raDtageoas  peace  had  thus  been  aecnred  for  her 
owa  people,  and  for  the  grentoat  part  of  her  allies ; 
and  she  congratulated  her  aubjects  upon  their  detir- 
ernnce  "from  a  Consuming  land  war,"  dec.  Sbe 
took  to  herself  the  merit  of  holding  the  balance  of 
Europe,  of  promoting  trade,  and  encouraging  the 
right  application  of  our  naval  force.  After  asking 
supplies  for  the  current  service  of  the  year  and  for 
the  discharge  of  debts,  she  reverted  to  the  old-sore 
subjects — the  press  and  the  House  of  Hanover. 
•'1  wish,"  she  said,  "that  effectual  care  had  been 
taken,  as  1  have  often  desired,  to  rappresa  those 
seditious  papers  and  factious  rumors,  by  which  de- 
signing men  have  been  able  to  sink  credit,  and  the 
innocent  have  suffered.  There  are  some,  also, 
arrived  to  ^at  height  of  malice,  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  Protestant  succeasion  in  the  House  of  Han- 
over is  in  danger  ander  my  goverameot.  Those 
who  go  about  thus  to  distract  the  minds  of  men 
with  imaginary  dangers  can  only  mean  to  disturb 
the  present  tranquillity,  and  to  bring  real  mischief 
upon  us.  After  all  I  have  done  to  secure  our  re- 
ligion and  your  liberties,  and  to  transniit  both  safe 
to  posterity,  I  can  not  mention  these  proceedings 
without  some  degree  of  warmth;  and  I  must  hope 
you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  attempts  to  weaken 
my  authority,  or  to  render  the  possession  of  the 
crown  uneasy  to  me,  can  never  be  proper  means  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  succession." 

We  are  not  told  that  either  Anne  or  her  minis- 
ters blushed  at  the  inevitable  recollection  of  their 
recent  schemes  and  correspondence  with  the  Chev- 
alier. But  several  members  of  both  Houses  must 
have  known  enough  to  be  quite  awara  of  the  insin- 
ceri^  of  her  majesty's  expressions.  The  repeated 
denunciations  of  the  press  from  the  throne  had  not 
been  altogether  idle  thunder.  Bolingbroke,  who 
prided  himself,  and  who  had  a  right  to  pride  him- 
self, on  his  pen,  had  caused  the  arrest  of  eleven 
printers  pnd  publishers  in  one  day;'  and  it  had 
been  perfectly  well  known  to  the  trade  that  great 
risks  must  be  run  in  printing  any  thing  displeasing 
to  the  ministry.  The  latter  body,  however,  had 
not  for  this  moderated  their  own  attacks,  slanders, 
and  libels,  and  Swift  was  still  retained  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  who  flattered  that  evil-hearted  and  bright- 
headed  priest  with  the  hopes  of  promotion  to  some 
of  the  highest  digniUes  in  the  church.  Richard 
Steele  had  recently  written  a  warm  Whig  pamphlet, 
called  «  The  Cri^s,"  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  Protestant  succession.  To 
this  Swift  had  replied  in  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his 
productions,  entitled  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the 

>  TheattackioD  lh»  miniRtTT- gins  rail  j  appeared  in  ahoit  paiaphl«ti, 
mwipapen,aiid  looa«BhB«Ii,  which  were  told  at  a  pennja'piece.  Oifoid 
mud  BiiliiixbTukB  laid  a  lax  of  a  halfpennr  on  theie  cheap  productioai ; 
hot  the;  railed  in  thBirinteolioaof  lappreninig  thorn.  Swift  caniplaina 
that  while  ibe  Toriea  were  dlMouraced  bjr  ih«  additional  balfpcniiy, 
wd  left  offbayiog  (h«  loose  iheeia  of  Ibeir  party,  ihe  Whig  papers  con- 
tinued to  dooriah  ander  all  the  diMdvmata^  uf  tha  tu:  ptool," 
njf  Lord  John  KaMcIl,  "  of  the  nperior  wetllh,  popatuit;,  or  «it  of 


Whigs,"  containing,  among  other  offensive  passages, 
a  most  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  Scottish  peers  and 
of  the  whole  Scottish  nation.  It  appears  that  the 
sQrle  betrayed  tlie  maa,  that  Swift  Was  known  to  be 
the  author,  and,  as  itwaa  suspected  that  his  intimate 
associAte  Bolingbroke  had  aMiated  Iiim  in  the  com- 
position, the  Whig  House  of  Lords  were  provoked, 
and  were  urged  by  Lord  Wharton  to  prosecute. 
The  printer  and  publisher  were  both  brought  ia 
custody  to  the  bar.  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  printer  and  publishsr,"  exclaimed  Wharton; 

but  it  highly  concerns  the  honor  of  this  august  as- 
sembly to  find  out  the  villain  who  is  the  author  of 
this  false  and  scandalous  libel,  in  order  to  do  tlie 
Scottish  nation  justice."  Oxford  protested  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  pamphlet  or  of  its  author ;  and, 
on  going  out  of  tbe  House,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  bis 
creature  Swift,  inclosing  a  ^£100  note,  and  promis- 
ing ••to  do  more.'*  Lord  Wharton,  however,  press- 
ed to  have  Barber,  the  printer,  closely  examined, 
but  this  was  defeated  by  Oxford  having  directed  a 
prosecution  against  that  person,  which  rendered  his 
evidence  as  to  the  author  inadmissible.  The  Scot- 
tish peers,  headed  by  the  Suke  of  Argyle,  went  up 
to  the  queen,  and  demanded  satisfaction.  Anne,  by 
proclamation,  offered  ^300  for  tbe  discovery  of  tbe 
author;  but  Swift  was,  of  course,  perfectly  safe, 
and,  in  the  end,  printer  and  publisher  were  disroisa- 
ed,  and  the  business  was  let  drop,  Tbe  Wbigs  in 
the  Lords  had  thus  taken  tbe  initiative,  and  liad 
misersbly  failed :  the  Tories  in  the  Commons  fol- 
lowed the  example,  but  with  far  more  success. 
Steele,  who  had  put  his  name  to  his  pamphlet,  and 
who  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  many  former  wit- 
ticisms in  the  "  Tatter,"  was  singled  out  for  a  surer 
vengeance,  and  was  hit  by  the  shaft  which  tlia 
anonymous  and  protected  Swift  had  escaped.  Hao- 
gerford,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  expelled  the  House 
in  the  time  of  King  William,  for  accepting  a  bribe 
for  his  vote,  called  attention  to  certain  scandalous 
and  seditious  papers,  published  by  Richard  Steele, 
esquire,  a  member  of  that  House.  Harley,  brother 
to  the  lord  treasurer,  Auditor  Foley,  a  kinsman  of 
the  same  minister,  and  Sir  William  Wyadlinm, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  followed  the  branded 
lawyer,  and  fell  without  mercy  upon  tbe  poor  au- 
thor, whom  they  charged  more  particularly  witn  his 
late  pamphlet,  the  "  Crisis."  and  with  two  numbers 
of  his  periodical  paper,  called  "  The  EngliahniKa." 
So  violent  were  they,  that  they  proposed  proceel- 
ing  immediately  to  extremities,  without  illowing 
Steele  to  answer  at  alt.  Next  they  were  far  allow- 
ing  him  only  till  the  following  Monday,  or  thtee  days, 
to  prepare  his  defense.  Steele  asked  for  a  week. 
Fatting  on  a  sanctified  countenance,  and  idopting 
the  whining  tone  of  the  conventicle,  the  vitty  es- 
sayist said,  "  I  own,  io  the  meekness  and  caotritinn 
of  my  heart,  that  I  am  a  very  great  aimer,  and 
hope  those  members  who  spoke  last,  am.'  who  are 
so  justly  renowned  for  their  exemplary  piety  ond 
devotion,  will  not  be  accessary  to  accumdating  the 
number  of  my  transgressions,  in  obligiig  me  to 
break  the  Sabbath  of  tbe  Lord  by  perising  such 
.  profone  writings  as  shall  serve  for  my  defense." 
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Tbs  members  who  spoke  Inst  were  Harley  and 
Foler,  who  had  both  been  FuritaaB,  and  who  had 
both  deserted  the  conveDticle  for  the  cbarch.  The 
homoriBCa  attack  was  efTectual;  Steele  waa  allowed 
his  week  for  preparation.  On  the  appointed  day 
he  stood  up  to  deliver  his  defense,  and  the  Boeering 
members  fonod,  that  thoagh  a  writer,  lie  could 
<peak.  He  tpoket  f*ct,  for  three  honra,  and  with 
great  ilHli^;  being  asaiated  hj  his  friend  Joseph 
Addison,  who  was  na  orator  himael^  bat  who  sat 
bmde  bim,  and  **  pronpted  him  on  occasion." 
Steele  was  charged  with  tnsinnating  that  the  Hano- 
Ter  succession  was  in  diDger  under  Qneen  Anne 
and  her  majesty's  preMnt  ministers.  He  was  also 
Mcnsed  by  recent  coorerts  or  renegades  of  being 
BO  true  chorch-of-EDgbod-mao.  Here  the  wit  and 
bsmorist  again  made  ise  of  his  best  weapons.  I 
eao  not  tell,"  said  Steele,  "what  they  would  have 
ne  do  to  prove  myself  a  chnrchman  ;  but  I  think  I 
have  appeared  one  even  in  so  trifling  a  thing  as  n 
comedy;  considering  that  as  a  comic  poet  I  have 
beeo  a  martyr  and  confessor  for  the  church,  for  my 
pity  was  damned  for  its  piety."'  It  was  expected 
that  the  d-dttant  Pnritao,  Auditor  Foley,  would 
Kfdy  in  detail  to  Steele's  defense ;  but  Foley,  sure 
of  bis  Tory  majority,  and  havtog  no  wit  to  throw 
Bvay,  tbooght  tbif  wonld  be  an  unneceaaary  trouble, 
aod  merely  said'  "'Without  amusing  the  House 
vith  loog  speectes,  it  is  plain  that  the  writings  that 
hive  been  comslained  of  ore  seditious  and  scnodnl- 
ens,  injorious  to  her  majesty's  government,  the 
church,  and  tie  universities;  and  I  move  that  the 
ttoestioo  be  pit  thereupon."  Robert  Walpole  rose 
and  threw  hii  shield  between  Mr.  Aaditor  and  the 
Essayist.  la  a  forcible  speech,  full  of  liberal  senti- 
ments and  clever  home-thrusts,  Wnlpole  said, 
"Why  is  toe  author  answerable  in  parliament  for  a 
book  wbic^  be  wrote  in  his  private  capacity  ?  And 
if  he  is  fuaishable  by  lawt  why  is  he  not  left  to 
the  hw  f  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  parliament, 
which  sed  to  be  the  scourge  only  of  evil  minis- 
ters, iavnade  by  mioiaters  the  scourge  of  the  sub- 
ject. .•  •  •  From  what  fatality  does  its  arise,  that 
wbatis  written  in  fovor  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
noD,aDd  what  was  countenanced  by  the  late  minis- 
try,i8  deemed  a  libel  by  the  present  odmioistration? 
Gaeral  invectives  in  the  pulpit  against  any  particu- 
hi'  sin  have  never  been  deemed  a  reflection  on  indi- 
vSuals,  unless  the  darling  sin  of  those  persons  hap- 
ieoa  to  be  the  vice  against  whicli  the  preacher 
iDveigha.  It  becomes  then  a  fair  inference,  from 
the  irritability  and  reseotnient  of  the  present  nd- 
ninistration  against  its  defender,  that  their  darling 
sin  is  to  obstruct  and  prevent  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession."' In  other  particulars  the  debate  in  favor 
of  the  man  of  genius  was  singularly  interesting. 
Steele,  in  one  of  bu  papers  in  the  Guardian,  had,  to 
his  boon',  refuted  a  scandalous  libel  on  Lady  Char- 
lotte Fisch.  afterward  Dncbesa  of  Somerset,  which 
appearel  in  the  Examiner,  where  Swift  frequently 
wrote.  Lady  Charlotte  was  daughter  to  the  Tory 

>  H«  iHutatiljaUaM  MhiacMMd/oTtlia  Lying  Lows,  nrhich  iru 
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leader,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  sister  to  Lord 
Finch,  then  a  young  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Finch  remembered  the  obligation,  and 
was  eager  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  sister's  defender. 
Like  Steele,  he  was  uopracticed  in  public  speaking; 
his  ideas  quitted  his  head  aa  he  got  upon  his  legs; 
he  hesitated,  and  at  last  floundered  into  a  hopeless 
aileoce.  But,  as  he  sat  down,  his  lordship  said, 
lend  enough  to  be  heard,  "  It  is  strange,  I  can  not 
apeak  for  Uiis  nun,  tiioogh  I  could  readily  fight  for 
him."  The  generous  words  excited  universally  a 
generous  feeling  in  the  House,  w^ich  resounded 
with  cries  of  "  Hear  him,  hear  him."  Lord  Finch 
rose  again;  and,  as  if  a  floodgate  bad  been  opened, 
he  poured  forth  a  copious,  flowing,  and  eloquent 
speech.  His  lordship  particularly  justified  what 
Steele  had  said  about  the  disgraceful  peace  of 
Utrecht;  and  adopUng  that  writer's  language,  he 
exclaimed,  "We  may,  if  we  please,  give  it  fine  ep- 
ithets, but  epithets  do  not  change  the  nature  of 
things :  we  may,  if  we  please,  call  it  here  honor- 
able; but  I  am  sure  it  is  accounted  scandalous  io 
Holland,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  over  all  Europe, 
except  France  and  Spain.  We  may  call  it  advan- 
tageous ;  but  all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  find 
it  to  be  otherwise:  and  if  it  be  really  advantageous, 
it  must  be  so  to  the  ministry  that  made  it."  Sir 
'William  Wyndham,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
here  rose  to  insist  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
peace  was  advantageous  to  ministers.  "  Then," 
retorted  Lord  Finch,  "  it  is  plain  it  is  advantageous 
to  no  one  but  our  late  enemies.'*  But  this  was  all 
irritating  language — this  was  not  a  course  likely  to 
serve  Steele  :  the  generous  feeling  passed  ofl*  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  Tories,  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  245  against  152,  voted  that  Steele  was 
guilty  of  a  scandalous  libel,  and  should  be  expelled 
the  House.' 

Nevertheless,  the  Whigs  remaining  in  parliament 
resolved  to  prove  the  tnith  of  the  essayist's  poailion, 
that  the  Protestant  succession  leat  in  danger.  They 
began  in  the  Lords,  where  Sunderland,  Cowper, 
Halifax,  and  'Wharton  uiged  the  perils  arising  fk-om 
the  Pretender's  continuing  in  Lorraine,  and  carried 
an  address  praying  for  an  account  of  what  stops  had 
been  taken  by  government  to  procure  liis  removal. 
Lord  Oxford  had  recourse  to  one  of  his  tricks;  and 
he  moved  for  a  bill  "for  the  further  security  of  the 
Protestant  Succession,  to  make  it  high  treason  to 
bring  any  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom."  He 
thought  that  this  would  have  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  zeal  and  patriotism  ;  but  his  real  intention 
was  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Hanover  with  an  armed  force,  a  desperate  expe- 
dient which  now  began  to  be  talked  of,  and  which 
bad  been  recommended — among  others  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough !  to  the  House  of  Hanover  ns  the 
only  likely  means  of  making  sure  of  the  succession. 
But  the  lord  U'ensurer's  device  was  transparent:  be 
was  called  upon  to  exptiun  his  menning.  and,  upon 
being  compelled  to  say  that  he  meant  the  bill  to  ap- 
ply only  to  foreign  troops  introduced  by  the  Pie- 
tender,  ho  was  told  that  then  it  must  be  ultogcthor 
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UQDecossaty;  for  by  all  Ibwb  sach  troops,  if  foreigo- 
Bra,  would  be  public  enemies,  and  if  natives,  rebels. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  lost.  aad.  Oxford  greatly 
discoDcerted.  The  Whig  lords  cootinued  their  at- 
tack ;  and  Lord  Wharton  mored,  in  direct  terms, 
that  tlie  Protestant  succession  was  id  danger  under 
the  present  adroinistratioD.  The  debate  was  ex- 
ceedingly hob  Lord  Anglesea  said,  that,  •rat  the 
honor  of  his  sovereign  and  tho  good  of  his  country 
were  the  rule  of  his  actions,  so  he  had  no  respect 
of  persons;  and,  if  he  found  hiinself  imposed  upon, 
he  durst  pnraae  an  evil  minister  from  the  queen's 
closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold."  Several  peers  who  bad  hiUierto  figured 
as  warm  Tories  and  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion— as  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  several  bish- 
ops, the  earls  of  Abingdon,  Jersey,  and  Anglesea 
himself,  and  the  lords  Ashbnrnham  and  Carteret — 
turned  on  this  critical  occasion  and  voted  with  the 
Whigs.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  vote  that  the  succession 
was  not  in  danger  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve 
• — exactly  the  number  of  the  recently  created  peers. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  £d%VBrd  Knatchbnll,  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee on  the  same  question.  Id  ihax.  House  also 
many  Tories,  of  the  class  generally  styled  the  Han- 
ovei'ian  Tories,  quitted  the  ministerial  ranks  and 
voted  with  the  Wbigs.  The  speaker,  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  was  one  of  these  secedors;  and  he  de- 
livered a  speech  which  was  considered  powerful  and 
effective  by  many  who  were  Tories  without  any 
tiiint  of  Jncobitiam.  Hnnmer  said  that  bo  much  had 
been  advanced  to  prove  the  succession  in  dtingor, 
mid  so  little  said  on  the  other  side,  that  be  should 
vuto  ngntiist  ministors.  A  minority  of  208  voted 
with  him  agninst  256 — a  diminution  in  the  majority 
which  spread  consternation  in  part  of  the  cabinet, 
nnd  gave  joy  to  the  rest,  for  Bolingbroke's  main  en- 
itoavor  was  at  the  moment  to  overthrow  the  lord 
treasurer.  The  Tories,  too,  Jacobites  and  all,  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  aj^iearances,  to  agree  with 
tho  Whigs  in  a  resolution  that  the  queen  should  be 
desired  to  renew  her  uutances  for  the  removal  of 
the  Pretender  from  Lorraine.  This  address  was 
also  carried  in  the  Uppe^  House,  where  Lord  Whar- 
ton further  moved  that  her  majesty  should  be  de- 
sired to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  to 
nny  person  who  should  apprehend  the  Pretender, 
de.id  or  alive.  Notwithstanding  their  desire  and 
their  interest  in  keeping  up  the  popular  excitement, 
and  notwithstanding  the  risk  they  incurred  of  being 
denounced  as  Jacobites,  several  of  the  Whigs  op- 
posed this  motion.  Lord  North  and  Grey  said  that 
such  a  proclamation,  with  the  words  dead  or  altve, 
would  look  like  an  encouragement  to  assassinBtion, 
and  he  implored  the  House  not  to  take  a  step  so  in- 
consistent with  its  high  character,  and  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  nation  and  government  &med  for  lenity 
und  clemency.  Lord  Trevor  declared  that  no  man 
had  more  raspect  and  affection  for  the  House  of 
Ilnnovor,  but  that  they  must  excuse  him  if  he  would 
not  venture  his  soul's  perdition  for  them ;  and  he 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  *'  that  the  reward  should 
be  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the  Pretender  to 


justice,  in  case  he  should  land  or  attempt  to  land 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland."    This  wna  car- 
ried ;  the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation  was  left 
to  the  queen's  own  discretion;  and  Anne  was  thns 
relieved  from  the  neceesity  of  putting  a  price  upon 
her  brother's  head.  But  in  the  strife  of  parties,  and 
in  the  well-foanded  apprehensions  of  the  time,  the 
merciful  alteration  was  earried  by  a  majority  of  no 
more  than  ten.   When  the  address  was  carried  up 
to  Anne,  she  said,  *•  It  woald  be  a  real  strengthening 
to  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  that  an 
end  were  put  to  those  groundless  fears  and  jealous- 
ies which  have  been  so  industriously  promoted.  I 
do  not  at  this  time  see  any  occasion  for  such  a  proc- 
lamation.   Whenever  I  judge  it  necessary  I  shall 
give  my  orders  to  have  it  issaed."   At  this  moment 
Anne  was  in  the  worst  of  humors — irritated  on  the 
one  side  by  the  almost  total  defection  of  the  bench 
of  bishops,  and  the  open  hostility  of  many  formerly 
deemed  the  most  submissive  of  Tories,  and  scared 
on  the  other  side  by  endeavors  made  and  making  by 
the  Wbigs  to  bring  over  the  Electoral  Prince  <rf 
Hanover.     Enron  Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  envoy, 
had  standing  instrnctious  to  adhere  to,  and  constant- 
ly consult  with,  the  Whig  leaders,  Somers,  Halifax, 
and  Cowpcr,  and  with  other  lords  and  members  of 
the  Commons  that  were  the  undoubted  aud  Mabns 
friends  of  that  succession.   The  envc^'s  honse  had 
thus  become  a  place  of  constant  resort  and  consulta- 
tion ;  and,  as  they  grew  twlder  with  their  growing 
strength  in  parliament,  the  Whigs  proposed  that 
Schutz  should  demand  from  tho  queen  a  writ  of 
summons  for  the  electoral  prince,  who,  having  been 
created  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cnm- 
bridge,  only  wanted  the  writ  to  be  able  to  come  over 
and  take  his  sent  in  the  House  of  Lordi.    The  en- 
voy, doing  readily  what  he  was  asked  to  do,  went 
at  once  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hnrcoun    "  I  told  i 
him,"  says  Schutz  himself  in  his  dispatch  to  Roba- 
thon,  **I  had  orders  to  thank  him  from  the  electress 
for  the  assurance  he  had  given  me,  the  fint  time  I 
sawhim,  that  he  had  her  interests  so  much  i-theart. 
ond  made  other  complimentaof  the  lame  kiod;  to 
v^ich  he  answered  as  I  could  wish*  protestiig  his 
profound  respect  and  duty  to  her  royal  highDen,  of 
which  he  vrauld  be  happy  to  give  prooft  on  all  eva- 
sions.  I  then  told  him  that  the  electress  ordned 
me  to  ask  of  him  the  eloctoral  prince's  writ,  is 
Duke  of  Cambridge.    He  changed  color  upon  thn. 
and  looked  down  and  told  me  that  he  would  speaii 
of  it  to  the  queen,  not  daring  to  give  it  me  without 
her  orders ;  but  added,  after  being  silent  for  some 
time,  he  did  not  recollect  that  a  writ  was  deisandod 
of  liim  since  be  was  in  her  majesty's  service  'to  this 
I  might  have  easily  answered  that  the  rensin  was 
he  inever  retained  any),  nor  that  any  was  s9ot  be- 
yond sea.    On  which  I  answered  that,  by  deirering 
it  to  me,  he  did  not  send  it  out  of  the  kingdcm ;  en- 
treating him  to  give  me  his  answer  before  tlis  even- 
ing, in  order  that  I  might  acquaint  the  eledress  l>y 
this  day's  post  with  what  I  bad  done  to  exanite  hsr 
orders.  To  this  he  answered  simply  that  Is  intend- 
ed to  go  to  the  queen  to  speak  to  her  abmt  it ;  xi 
that  I  waited  for  the  result  of  what  was  dtUbented 
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h  the  conneilt  wliicb,  I  hear,  ma  called  yesterday 
eraoiDg,  and  coaUnued  siUtng  until  after  midnight. 
UpoD  ieaviag  hinit  he  told  me,  at  the  door  of  his 
room,  that  he  hoped  I  did  oot  think  that  he  refused 
me  the  writ,  ae  he  wanted  only  to  know  the  queen's 
orders  first."'     Schutz  expected  the  chancellor's 
iDSwer  OD  the  morrow,  and  as  it  came  not  be  wrote 
bis  lordship  a  pressing  note  on  the  subject.  This 
drew  forth  an  immediate  reply,  which  was  to  this 
«flect: — "When  you  came  to  me  yesterday,  nod 
told  roe  that,  by  orders  of  the  PriocesB  Sophia,  you 
demanded  a  writ  of  aumiaons  for  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, I  let  yoD  know  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
Kquaiot  her  majeaty  thf rewith.  I  have  accordingly 
hid  dus  matter  before  the  qaeen,  who  was  pleased 
ID  tay,  that,  not  having  receiTed  the  least  infbrma- 
tioo  of  diis  demand  frtm  you,  or  in  any  other  man- 
Mr  whatsover  from  the  court  of  Hanover,  she  could 
hsrdly  persuade  heraalf  that  you  acted  by  direction 
from  thence ;  that  sbe,  therefore,  did  not  think  fit 
to  give  me  any  other  answer  than  this.    The  writ 
bt  the  Duke  of  Canbridge  was  sealed,  of  course, 
when  the  writs  of  lummoos  to  all  the  other  peers 
were  sealed,  and  lies  ready  to  be  deUvered  to  yon, 
wheaerer  yon  calf  for  it."   In  a  letter  written  on 
(he  same  day  to  Bothraar,  Schutz  says  that  the 
coming  of  the  electoral  prince  was  absolutely  neces- 
■uy,  as  Uie  fean  of  the  Pretender's  coming  were 
bat  too  well  fofuded.    [Probably  the  Whig  par^r 
had,  by  soma  neana  or  other,  receired  intelligence 
«f  a  boU  deaigi  conceived  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
of  which  we  ^aU  apeak  presently.]    Schntz  aiao 
declared  that  the  Whigs  were  delighted  with  the 
order  which  the  Electress  Sophia  had  sent  him-to 
demand  the  writ,  "and,"  says  he,  "before  I  did 
aay  thing  P  that  affair,  I  asked  the  advice  of  the 
fwllowiog  /erso&s,  and  they  were  all  of  the  same 
opioion  :^  Devonshire,  Somerset,  Nottingham,  Ar- 
gyle,  Oxfrrd,  Somers,  Cowper,  Halifax,  Wharton, 
and  Tovnahend.    Anglesea  being  in  the  country,  I 
eoald  n<t  consult  him  before  last  night,  when  I  saw 
bim  at  Sir  Tbomaa  Haomer'a.   He  said  that  you 
coaki  jot  do  any  thing  more  to  the  purpose,  and  that 
tfais  >  the  but  opportunity  of  saving  yonr  ancces- 
■ion,  being  very  anre  that,  unless  yon  ipply  a 
»p»dy  remet^,  it  will  be  too  late  before  the  end 
•fill  moQtha,  as  every  thing  will  be  than  ruined, 
'nerefora  he.  as  well  as  all  onr  other  friends,  con- 
are  the  elector  to  sand  over  the  prune  immediate- 
y,  although  the  vrit  ahevld  he  rejiuedt  as  his  pres- 
eoee  alone  can  reestablish  every  thing  yet ;  and  as 
every  thing  will  be  lost  after  taking  such  a  step 
(that  ia,  the  demanding  the  writ)  if  we  go  no  fur- 
ther.  Sir  Thomas  Haomer  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
asd  promised,  ss  well  as  Lord  Anglesea,  to  employ 
hii  ioduence  with  all  those  who  depend  upon  bim 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  them  dechire 
themselves,  assuring  me  he  is  fnlly  convinced  the 
court  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  hinder  them." 
The  lord  Treasurer  Oxford  had  taken  the  alarm. 
Tbe  refusal  of  the  writ,  or  any  coldness  or  anger 
OB  the  mrt  of  the  queen,  would,  he  knew,  be  im- 
pnled  ii  part  to  himself;  and,  on  the  very  day  afler 


the  lord  chancellor  had  sent  Schntz  his  ambiguous 
answer,  Oxford  wrote  a  letter  of  solemn  protesta- 
tions to  the  Hanoverian  court,  and  dispatched  it  by 
an  express  messenger.  '<I  do,  in  the  most  solemn 
mnnDer,"  said  tbe  lord  treasurer,  •'assure  you  that, 
next  to  the  queen,  I  am  eoUrely  and  unalter^ly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  electoral  highness.  This 
is  not  only  from  the  conscience  of  my  oaths,  but  out 
of  profound  respect  to  the  eleetor'a  great  virtues.  I 
may,  without  vanity,  say  that  I  had  the  greatest  band 
in  settling  the  succession.  I  have  ever  preserved 
the  same  opinion ;  and  it  ia  owing  to  the  declarations 
the  queen  has  so  oftan  made  in  their  &vor,  that  the 
general!^  of. tbe  people  are  come  to  be  for  that 
house."  Not  satisfied  with  protesting  and  lying  for 
himself,  Oxford  imxseeded  to  lie  for  the  bedchambez^ 
woman,  whose  great  influence  over  the  concerns  of 
the  government  was  as  notorious  as  it  was  disgrace- 
ful, and  also  to  lie  for  the  pious  queen,  whose  aver- 
sion to  the  Guelphs  amounted  to  a  dowaright  loth- 
ing.  "I  am  sure,"  be  adds,  "that  Lady  Masham, 
the  queen's  favorite,  is  entirely  for  their  succession. 
I  am  also  sure  that  the  queen  is  so ;  and  you  may 
do  me  the  justice  to  assure  his  electoral  highness  that 
I  am  ready  to  give  him  proofs  of  my  attachment  to 
his  interest,  and  to  set  in  a  true  li^t  the  state  of 
this  country ;  for  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  for  so 
great  a  prince  to  be  only  prince  over  a  party,  which 
can  never  last  long  in  Engfaind."  And  after  this  he 
labored  to  show  that  the  coming  over  of  the  electoral 
prince  would  be  for  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  hii 
fomiiy  tiian  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  her  majesty. 

Let  me,  in  confidence,  tell  you,"  said  he,  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  be  any  way  of  prej- 
udice to  the  succession,  and  that  is  the  endeavor  to 
bring  them,  or  any  of  them,  over  without  the  queen^s 
consent.  Two  courts  in  this  country  have  been  so 
fatal,  and  the  factions  are  so  high,  that  it  must  be 
very  mischievous  both  to  the  queen  and  to  the  se- 
rene house,  to  have  any  such  thing  eatorprised, 
that  may  create  a  difference  between  the  queen 
and  that  family :  that  will  cluoge  the  dispute  to  the 
crown  and  the  succession ;  whereas  now  it  is  be- 
tween the  Honse  of  Hanover  and  a  popish  pretend* 
er.  I  will  add  bnt  thb  one  word,  that  I  vrill  assure 
you  t^t,  upon  any  advances  of  kindness  from  tbe 
House  of  Hanover,  I  will  pawn  my  life  for  it,  they 
shall  receive  most  essential  prools  of  the  queen's 
friendship ;  and  I  am  sure  thei  is  the  best  confirma- 
tion of  their  BUccesMon."  Even  thus  lightly  could 
the  prime  minister  of  England  speak  of  the  solemn 
and  repeated  acts  of  parliament,  which  ak>oe  were 
competent  to  decide  the  question,  putting  before 
them  and  above  them  the  will  or  caprice,  the  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies,  of  the  weak  yet  headstrong 
occupant  of  the  throne.  On  the  following  day 
Baron  Schutz  went  to  the  lord  chancellor's,  to  take 
up  the  writ  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  "but," 
says  he,  "the  chancellor  and  all  his  clerks  had  gone 
out,  so  that  I  returned  emp^-handed."  From  the 
chnncelkir's  the  envoy  went  to  Lord  Oxford'a,  where 
the  treasurer  drew  him  aside  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  got  the  writ.    "  I  told  him,"  says  Schutz, 

tliat  I  had  not.   He  inquired  if  the  ehaocelk>r  had 
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not  written  to  me,  sad  I  acquaiDtecl  him  how  I  had 
miaied  him*  He  tbeo  raid  to  me,  that  the  qoeeo 
waa  Teiy  much  aarprised  I  had  never  aaid  any 
thing  to  her  about  it,  adding  Uiac  she  had  never  been 
treated  in  that  manner.  I  answered  that,  my  orders 
having  been  addressed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  I  went 
to  him  ;  that  I  was  surprised  he  did  not  warn  me  of 
my  mistake  if  it  was  oeceasary  to  address  myself  to 
the  queen,  which  he  might  and  should  have  known 
better  than  I.  He  appeared  to  be  in  very  bad 
humor  and  ranch  embarrassed.'" 
'  The  eoroy,  however,  was  assured  by  Lord  An- 
glesea  and  all  the  rest  of  his  friends  that  he  had 
taken  the  proper  way  of  askiog  for  the  writ,  and 
the  only  way  to  obtain  it ;  that,  if  he  had  address- 
ed himself  firat  to  the  queen,  their  enemies  would 
have  endeavored  to  divert  the  thing,  with  as  much 
warmth  as  they  were  now  employing  to  binder  the 
coming  of  the  prince.  These  noblemen  also  told 
Schotz  that  the  embaiay  to  Hanover  of  Lord  Paget 
which  was  hastily  preparing,'  had  no  other  object 
thno  to  hinder  the  electoral  prince's  journey. 
"There  have  been,  however,"  says  Schutz,  "great 
rejoicings  over  all  the  city,  since  it  was  made  public 
that  I  had  asked  the  writ  for  the  prince  ;  and  some 
have  no  doubts  of  his  coming  speedily,  as  others 
most  certainly  fear  it.  The  bells  were  ringing  for 
aome  days  post,  and  healths  drank  to  his  good  jour- 
ney." The  envoy,  from  all  that  he  saw,  was  convinced 
more  and  Diore  of  the  needfulneas  of  the  journey ; 
and  he  was  further  urged  and  impelled  by  the  Whig 
leaders,  who  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have  left  him. 
"  The  report,"  says  he,  **  which  our  enemies  spread 
everywhere,  and  which  found  credit  with  R  great 
number,  that  we  are  very  indifferent  about  the  suc- 
cession, will  be  considered  perfectly  true  if,  after 
having  demanded  the  writ,  the  electoral  prince  does 
not  come  over  immediately."  On  the  next  day  the 
Hanoverian  envoy  went  again  to  the  )ora  chancellor's ; 
but,  although  it  was  only  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  waa  assared  that  hia  lordship  bad  been  gone  out 
an  hour — "  which,"  eddB__Schutz,  with  some  reason, 
"  I  considered  as  if  they  had  a  mind  to  amuse  me, 
and  not  to  give  me  the  writ."  Still,  however,  he 
insisted  on  the  prince's  coming,  and  declared  that 
good  effects  had  already  been  produced  by  the  steps 
he  had  taken.  Some  time  before  this,  Oxford  had 
diapatched  hia  brother,  Mr.  Harley,  to  keep  matters 
emooth  at  Hanover ;  and  he  now  sent  an  express  to 
bis  relative,  "  who,  no  doubt,"  says  Schutz,  "  will  do 
all  he  can  to  intimidate  our  court,  and  particularly 
the  electreas,  with  complaints  of  oar  demand."  The 
Hanoverian  adds,  But,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  not 
hesitate  at  any  thing,  which  Mr.  Harley  can  say  to 
you.  It  ought  rather  to  determine  you  speedily. 
This  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  our  friends  here, 
who  deserve,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  tbey 
expose  themselves,  that  you  should  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment io  coming  to  their  relief."  Lord  Townshend 
joined  the  envoy  in  msking  these  representations. 

>  LMtor  to  Robetbon. 
'  >  AcconliDg  to  ■  iiota  from  LonI  Towiwlirad  to  the  HaMnrian  mim- 
ittti  (in  Macphtrion),  "Mine  od«  uked  Lonl  Paget,  u  be  rangntv- 
Uted  bin  upon  bcinK  nanwd  to  go  to  Hanoier,  wbether  be  balioftd  he 
could  parauMle  that  fanulj'  U  rawMKC  the  aawn  of  Engls'"!  ^ 


In  a  remarkable  letter*  in  which  bis  lordahip  briefly 
reviews  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  Queen 
Anne^B  recent  and  present  foreign  policy,  he  letis 
the  Hanoverian  court  that  they  are  far  too  secure 
as  to  the, Pretender.  You  seem,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, to  think  it  impossible  for  the  Pretender  to 
make  any  attempt  during  the  queen's  life.  In  this 
tee  are  absolutely  of  another  opinion,  for  reasons,  as 
we  think,  bo  very  obvious  to  those  who  observe  with 
the  least  attention  the  present  conduct  here,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  enteriig  into  particulars  on  this 
head ;  and,  this  being  the  lettled  notion  of  all  your 
friends  here,  you  will  easily  imagine  into  faoW^at 
a  degree  of  despair  we  were  all  thrown  bj  that  part 
of  your  letter,  where  you  mention  the  elector's  res- 
olution of  not  sending  the  electora^  prince  without 
a  previous  invitation ;  for  it  is  but  a  small  comfort 
to  US  to  see  how  diligent  aftd  careful  you  are  in 
taking  remote  precautions  abroad,  while  we  are 
convinced  that  Uie  daoger  is  so  immioeut  here  that 
we  shall  in  all  probability  be  totally  mined  before 
any  of  those  supports  can  possibly  come  to  our 
relief.  But  now  I  must  congratolate  with  you  upon 
M.  le  Baron  de  Schutz's  last  otders  for  demanding 
the  electoral  prince's  writ  of  summons.  This  I  can 
assure  yon  is  thought  by  every  body,  both  friends  as 
well  as  enemies,  to  be  the  first  step  that  your  court 
has  made  that  looks  as  if  you  were  in  earnest  about 
the  succession.  Nothing  can  be  more  effectual  if  it 
be  supported  by  the  immediate  aendtog  the  prince, 
nor  more  seasonable  than  it  was  at  this  time ;  for 
the  queen  had  just  then  given  a  most  vukind  answer, 
to  give  it  no  worse  term,  to  an  address  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  raccession ;  and,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  came  to  consider  of  this  answer,  the  effect 
of  the  electoral  prince's  having  demanded  his  writ 
appeared  most  plainly  by  the  behavior  of  a  great 
number  of  lords  upon  that  occasion,  though  that 
news  was  not  then  publicly  known.  Monsieur 
SchutK  will  acquaint  you  with  the  consteroatioa 
our  ministers  were  under  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  fright  the  chancellor  was  in  lest  it  shmld  bs 
thought  he  had  denied  the  writ.  They  are  lo  sen- 
sible that  this  step,  if  it  t>e  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate coming  of  the  prince,  will  so  effectnally  nia 
their  designs,  and  tend  so  directly  to  the  securing 
the  succession  from  all  future  danger,  that  jou  nay 
depeud  upon  their  making  use  of  all  art*  and  eontn- 
vances  imaginable  to  prevent  hie  coming.  Neither 
threats  nor  flattery  wilt  be  spared.  They  are  sa 
intent  and  so  bent  upon  prevailing  with  you  ts  stop 
the  prince,  that  they  will  not  rely  upon  Mr.  Har< 
ley's  dexterity,  but  have  determined  to  send  to  you 
my  Lord  Paget.  You  must,  therefore,  prepare  to 
be  very  vigorously  attacked  by  way  of  message; 
they  see  the  spirit  of  the  people  here  runs  s«  high 
in  your  favor,  that  they  have  no  hopes  of  bringing 
either  them  or  parliament  up  to  any  thing  thtt  may 
discourage  the  prince's  coming.  They  are,  there- 
fore, forced  to  turn  all  their  views  toward  y«u,  and 
are  reduced  to  the  misen^le  necessi^  of  trying 
whether  they  can  persuade  your  court  to  betray 
itself.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  than  only  to 
^ve  yon  the  ttuanimona  ojrinion  of  all  oni  friends 
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apoa  thii  occmwd.   They  are  persuaded  that  you 
must  be  cooviaced,  by  the  mHnner  io  which  this 
writ  was  granted,  that  you  have  opened  a  most  DD-^ 
eieeptioDKble  way  for  the  coming  of  the  prince.  It 
'»  pisia  the  writ  would  Dot  have  been  granted,  could 
thej,  by  law,  have  justified  the  refusing  of  it;  and 
the  □aeisioeas  they  expreised,  both  when  it  woa 
ptotei  nod  since,  shows  plainly  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  have  attempted  something  in  parlia- 
tneot,  ID  order  to  have  diKOumged  him  from  com- 
iog.  conld  they  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  carrying 
it.*"  On  the  16th  of  April,  or  (our  days  after  bis 
fint  demaodiag  the  writf  Scbolz  informs  Robethon 
of  III  interview  he  bad  bad  with  Oxford.  "The 
Ion)  treasurer/*  be  aaja,  "  told  me  that  he  never 
ttw  the  queen  is  a  greater  passioa.  All  the  reason 
he  tUedges  to  me  for  this  is,  that  she  bad  no  notice 
from  me  of  tbe  demand  which  I  was  to  make  of  the 
vriti  and  although  he  could  not  deny  but  tbe  cban* 
ullor  prepared  and  ddivered  writs.  From  whence 
I  wanted  to  prove  to  him  that  it  was  therefore  to 
ibe  chaocellor  I  was  to  address  myself,  as  he  was 
the  minister  to  whose  department  such  things  be- 
loDged;  besides  tbit  my  orders  imported  to  go  to 
bin),  and  that  be  did  not  discover  to  me  that  I  ad- 
dressed myself  improperly ;  yet  he  said  that  I  ought 
U  have  addressed  myself  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
or  to  hio),  who  weuld  not  have  failed  to  advise  very 
properly  in  theABair;  protesting  that  he  had  no 
Mrvice  more  at  heart,  after  tbe  queen's,  than  that 
id  tbe  electoral  family,  and  that  he  waa  vexed  at 
what  bad  famjpened,  tbe  queen  taking  U  as  the 
jreuert  nwrkof  contempt  that  eoold  be  given  to 
her;  telling  tie,  that  bad  it  not  been  for  tbia  inei- 
dsot,  her  mfjesty  would  have  invited  tbe  electoral 
priflce  to  cnne  to  pay  her  a  visit  next  summer, 
Without  recollecting  that  be  had  told  me  but  a 
DXtment  bffore  that  she  was  too  much  afraid  to  see 
toy  of  tbe  electoral  family  here ;  and  that,  this  alone 
excepted  she  would  willingly  grant  every  thing  else 
ihitcoaB  be  demanded  of  her.  He  heaped  together 
aeveial  ery  unintelligible  things  in  this  discourse,  to 
irfaich  i  made  no  other  answer  than  that,  having 
addresed  myself  to  the  proper  officer  for  a  tbiog 
vhiel  tbe  law  determined  in  our  fitvor,  I  could  not 
ima^ne  that  tbe  queen  waa  angry  at  it,  nor  that  she 
vo4d  interpret  wrongly  a  meaanra  of  that  kind." 
Sautx  pleaded  tbe  custom  of  tbe  country  in  peers* 
wits,  and  the  orden  be  bad  received  from  tbe  elec- 
lesa;  but  Oxford  advised  bim  not  to  appear  any 
flora  at  court.   Tbe  Hanoverian  envoy  not  being 
disposed  to  take  this  advice.  Sir  Charles  Cotterell, 

^  ifffAtr— ,  Iluanr  Papen.— Lord  TowMhaud  mj«,  id  codcIq- 
'Fnm  iht*  wa  cu  not  ttiiak  but  that  70a  man  be  imtiified  tbat 
t3r  lacliMtMM  of  tW  pwpte  Imk  W*  n  Itraitljr  in  favor  of  tho  Home 
IU*««r,  thAt  tha  prtBM  may  come,  nul  onlj  with  grmt  lacQritj  m 
<'  •  pcnoo,  but  alas  tbai  ha  will  b«  raeeiTed  wilh  all  lbs  reipect  and 
b**  ikat  la  daa  to  him.  Bnl  if,  artar  yan  ba«e  raiagd  tbeaa  ■ipecia' 
I  nt  ihroufh  tbm  «b>da  kinKdon  to  Ibe  bifbeat  d«fra«  bj  th«  atap  you 
ban  wde,  yoa  alMuld  ba  pravailad  ttpu  lo  abudim  tba  thoagbii  «f 
ws-l.Bf  iha  prian,  or  ba  panaadad  atan  to  delay  it,  aoch  a  prneeed- 
i'(  *.fi  beaofatkl,that  do  mas  can  ba  aaawerable  for  tbe  oonaeqaenca* 
^  I-    I  An  oat  onactoda  thii  wiihoot  doingf  joBtica  to  Mooa.  la  Baron 

*  Scboti,  who  ha*  npon  Ibia  and  all  other  oecaaiooa  behavad  himaeir 

•  lb  •»  Mch  seal  and  prndenee,  that  ha  haa  daaantadly  got  lha  entire 
MaaMMd  oaoMdaiMian  oT  nil,  both  Whigs  ud  TnrUl,  tOa  an  wtU 


master  of  the  ceremonies,  waited  upon  bim,  and 
read  bim  a  letter  from  Bromley,  one  of  tbe  secre- 
taries of  state,  in  which  it  was  intimated  that  the 
queen  commanded  Bromley  to  tell  Schutz.  in  plain 
terras,  not  to  appear  again  at  her  court,  as  her  maj- 
esty looked  upon  it  as  au  affront  done  to  her  to  have 
asked  tbe  chancellor  for  the  writ  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  a  prince  of  her  blood,  and  that  for  that 
reason  she  had  ordered  Mr.  Hnrley  to  solicit  the 
elector  and  electress  to  recall  their  envoy  imme- 
diately. Lord  Strafford,  who  wna  at  the  Hague, 
wrote  to  the  Electresa  Sophia  to  advise  her  and  ber 
son  the  elector  to  disapprove  of  Baron  Schutz'a  con- 
duct, and  to  vindicate  the  ministry  from  entertaining 
any  designs  in  favor  of  the  Pretender.  Strafford 
asanred  tbe  aged  princess  that  the  embassy  of  Lord 
Paget  waa  meant,  **to  explain  matters,  and  set 
them  in  so  true  a  light  that  no  artifice  of  a  faction 
or  party,  for  private  views  and  interests,  might  be 
able  for  the  future  to  cause  any  inquietude  between 
tbe  queen  and  that  illustrious  family."  His  lordship 
said  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  her  ministers  in  Eng- 
land had  lately  acted  as  if  Ae,  at  least,  was  governed 
by  the  party  ttiat  was  against  the  court,  because  the 
chief  among  them  have  00  longer  tbe  chief  employ- 
ments in  the  government.  He  said  that  Schutz'a 
behavior  was  resented  as  irregular  and  disrespectful 
to  the  queen,  adding,  "for  though,  by  strict  law,  a 
peer,  though  absent,  may  demand  his  writ  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  yet  it  is  never  done ;  but  the  lord 
chancellor  keepa  it  by  bim  till  ancb  time  aa  tbe  ^ 
sent  peer  mturos  and  demands  it  himself  to  ait  in 
pariiament.  I  know  this  better  than  any  map,  it 
having  been  my  caaa  under  several  lord  cbancellora, 
aa  I  have  been  abroad  ever  aince  tbe  first  year  her 
majesty  came  to  tbe  crown,  and,  having  oflea  had 
leave  to  take  turns  into  England,  the  chancellors 
have  always  kept  my  writ  till  I  came  and  demanded 
it  to  sit  in  parliament,  which  they  immediately  were 
obliged  to  send  me ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  whenever  he  should  come 
into  England  to  sit  in  parliament."  His  lordship, 
then,  St  great  length,  followed  out  the  royal  lie.  that 
it  was  only  l>eeau8e  the  writ  bad  been  improperly 
demanded  that  she  objected  to  it — that  both  her 
majesty  and  her  cabinet  entertained  tbe  most  per- 
fect affection  for  tbe  Protestant  succession — and 
that  the  danger  of  the  Pretender  waa  all  a  ibolish 
and  malicious  outcry.  As  to  obliging  tbe  Duke  of 
Lorraine  to  send  tbe  Pretender  out  of  bis  dominions, 
it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  he  bad  en- 
gaged with  France  not  to  do  it;  and  the  French 
king,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  represented 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  treaty,  having  removed  the 
Chevalier  out  of  his  domiuions.  On  the  other  side, 
Schutz,  being  fort)id  the  court,  made  haste  back 
to  Hanover  to  justify  himself,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  wrote  to  recommend  that  the  electoral 
prince  should  set  out  for  London  before  Lord  Paget 
arrived  at  Hanover.  *'  By  this  remedy,"  says  Mari- 
borough,  "the  suceessiou  will  be  secured  without 
risk,  without  expense,  and  without  war;  and  like- 
wise it  is  very  probable  that  France,  seeing  herself 
anticipated  in  that  manner,  will  abaadon  ber  design 
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of  assistiog  the  Protencler."  *  GeDonl  Cadogan  aod 
other  leading  Whiga  wrote  preasiiig  letters  to  tbe 
same  effect.  Lord  Townsheod  aoDoaoced  that  tbe 

Tories  had  changetl  their  tone,  aod  were  bo  far  from 
exclaiming  HgaioBt  the  comiog  of  the  electoral  prince, 
that  they  were  now  applauding  it,  and  advancing 
pretensions  to  hare  the  principal  share  in  his  high- 
ness's  good  graces.  "  This,"  adds  Towubheud,  "we 
will  not  envy  them,  providing  they  attach  themseWes 
to  bim,  as  they  appear  resolved  to  do ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but,  as  soon  ns  he  appears,  the  lord 
treasurer  will  seek  his  protection,  nod  both  parties 
pay  their  court  to  him.  There  is  oo  question, 
therefore,  of  sending  tbe  priace  to  be  the  head  of  a 
party,  bat  to  have  the  gkny  of  uoiting  the  two  par> 
ties,  who  will  concur  together  Id  paribment  to  settle 
a  revenue  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  steriing 
upon  him ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  come  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  session."  Tbe  Archbishop  of 
York  also  sent  pi-ofessions  of  attachment,  having 
previously  been  written  to  by  the  court  of  Haoover 
as  a  personage  worth  securing.  •<  I  hope,"  said  the 
archbishop,  "your  royal  highness  will  every  day 
more  and  more  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  not 
only  I  myself,  but  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy,  are 
faithful  and  zealous,  as  becomes  us,  in  this  respect; 
and  that  the  same  good  spirit  is  still  among  u«,  which 
so  laudably,  and,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  suc- 
eessfully,  opposed  and  got  the  better  of  the  attempts 
of  France  and  popery  in  King  James's  reign."  A 
day  or  two  after  writing  tbia  letter^  the  Archbishop 
of  York  was  sent  for  ty  Queen  Anne,  who  was  now 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  ontion's  apparent  conviction 
that  she  and  her  ministers  were  betraying  them  to 
France  and  the  Pretender.  Kreyenberg,  a  Han- 
overian secretary,  who  had  remained  in  London 
ftf^er  Schutz's  departure,  says,  "The  queen  made 
the  archbishop  the  greatest  proteBtntions,  founded 
on  conscience  and  sentiments  of  religion,  that  she 
was  sincerely  for  the  Protestant  succession.  This 
prelate  can  not  reconcile  all  this  with  what  he  hitu- 
self  and  every  one  sees.  She  said  nothing  at  all  of 
the  coming  of  tbe  electoral  prince,  but  only  of  the 
disobliging  manner  in  which  the  writ  was  demanded." 
The  secretary  was  convinced  that  the  queen  would 
agree  to  every  thing  that  could  be  asked  of  her,  and, 

>  la  tliii  letter,  dateJ  AntireTp,  Majr  9,  Marlbaroagh,  who  Imd  been 
wo  reccDtlr  enga^il  io  the  mhw  inlriguei  hiiUMlf,  •»>>,  "  It  !■  *o  ct- 
ident  that  tha  qiurn**  minnian  an  ihrtannined  to  ptac*  thr  Pralei>d*r 
on  tb«  dtiMia,  that  it  wonhl  be  loaiDf  mm'b  tino  lo  pruduc*  pTooTi  or 
it.  ...  A  man  proper  time  for  demuiding  the  writ  of  tha  eloctoral 
linnco  could  not  hare  Wen  chotcn  ;  fur  you  Hoe  huw  many  of  ihe  nch- 
Mt  and  most  coaaideralilo  among  tha  Tones  declare  for  jou,  and  ae- 
knowlndBa  that  thajr  wan  deceived  by  the  minialrj,  wbo  loae  ao  miicb 
gimiad  in  bMb  Uutiiea,  ibat  jron  may  depeod  apon  it,  thmy  will  take 
care  nut  to  call  the  (ccond  icuion  ia  this  iwrljameiit  befuro  thpy  have 

exocuted  their  dcaign  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  Luckily,  this 

Maaion  ia  to  txiotinoe  tur  two  nnalha  lon^r,  ao  that  lha  electoral 
priuGB  will  have  timeenoagh  to  amva  and  take  hia  uatiuparliaiMiit ; 
in  which  caie  tbe  bnlaDce  will  incline  entirely  to  your  aide,  n*  it  be- 
|in«  to  do  already,  upon  the  mere  minor  of  hii  cnminst :  to  thnt  yon 
may  judge  what  oflect  hia  pretence  would  produce.  Acnonlinjtlyi  our 
frieiida  write  to  tne  thnt,  iu  thnt  case,  the  parliament  will  nul  riie  be- 
brt  they  ban  lettled  a  pcoiion  uf  £10,000  ■terliui;,  Tur  a  milisiilence 
lo  tbe  prince,  wh«  mil  have  nelking  lo  do  but  lo  wtake  Ai«  court  Is  tht 

f«r<il,  and  tartit  the  miniilrrt,  leitkoal  mtddliiig  in  any  Iking  

I  nay  add  further,  that  the  prince  bring  but  the  third  m  liie  order  of 
eniveesioa,  and  coming  atone  without  truops,  tha  quecii  can  not  lie 
Jutly  oflMd«d."— JfofpkrrMa. 


perhaps,  sacrifice  Boliogbroke,  aod  torn  others  oat 
of  tbe  ministry,  if  the  priace  would  only  give  up  his 
jonroey  and  not  come  into  England  at  all.  Id  the 
mean  while,  Hnrley,  at  Hanover,  continued  to  show 
cause  why  the  prince  should  not  come,  and  to  deluge 
that  court  with  protestaUoos  of  her  majesty's  attach- 
ment. Upon  bis  asking  what  they  wanted  to  be  done 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  Protestant  successioD 
established  in  their  family,  the  electresa  and  her  son, 
the  elector,  gave  htm  a  memorial,  in  which  they 
represented  the  necessity  of  her  majesty  obliging 
tbe  Pretender  to  remove  to  Italy  without  loss  of 
time,  as  the  Pretender's  adherents  were  then  pub- 
licly boasting,  with  tha  uttnoac  aMorance,  that  he 
was  Bctnally  preparing  to  make  a  descent  in  the 
north  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  kingdom  was  nn- 
furoisbed  with  troops.'  They  also  represented  thnt 
it  was  neceasary  for  tbe  kingdom  and  for  tbe  Prot- 
eatant  religion,  that  a  member  of  the  electoral  family 
sbonld  be  settled  in  Great  Britain;  and  thnt  a  pen- 
sion and  establishment  should  be  fixed  by  act  of  par- 
liament on  the  electress,  as  tbe  nearest  heir  to  the 
crown.  "  Their  electoral  hi;;hnesBes,"  said  the 
memorial,  "did  not  choose  to  form  any  pretensions 
in  this  respect,  while  tbe  nation  was  burdened  with 
the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  these  expenses  being 
discontinued,  they  hope  that  during  this  very  session 
of  pariiament  her  majesty  will  be  so  good  as  to  pro- 
cure them  a  thing  which  is  so  just,  sod  wbicb  is  but 
a  natural  conseqiienee  of  nil  that  sbe  has  done  already 
in  their  fiivor."  And  the  hat  demand  or  request  ctf 
the  menoorial  waa,  that  her  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  titles  befei^ing  to  tbe  prinets  of  tbe  blood 
of  Great  Britain  to  such  of  the  ProUatanl  princes 
of  the  electoral  family  as  were  not  yet  invested  with 
them*.  All  these  demands  and  proceedings  vexed 
and  alarmed  Anne,  and  brought  hack  her  old  sick- 
ness. This  indisposition  was  a  fresh  cause  for  ex- 
citement to  both  courts.  Her  majesty,  however, 
took  great  pains  to  make  known  the  converaatmn 
she  had  had  with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
assurances  she  had  given  that  prelate.  Sh«,  more- 
over— at  least  in  outward  appeamuce— withdrew  her 
confidence  from  Bolingbroke,  nitd  put  herself  again 
in  the  banda  of  the  cautious  Oxford.  "  The  kird 
treasurer,"  says  the  Hanoverian  agent  Gaike,  **n 
more  than  ever  in  credit  with  the  qoeen,  and  ap- 
pears disposed  to  attach  himself  to  the  elechinl 
prince,  at  soon  as  he  appears,  in  order  to  gain  Um 
her  majesty's  good  graces,  and  to  overturn  Boliog< 

broke  Bolingbroke  is  enraged  at  this,  aod  it  ii 

not  doubted  but  he  will  take  bis  measures  upon  it  hi 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  humor.'"  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Breadalbane,  a  declared  Jncobitn,  wna 
sent  down  to  Scotland ;  and  letters  from  that  coun- 

>  Thiiintelligence,  they  Kill),  wBicoiilinnpd  liy  diflrtent  adricea rnxn 
peraona  who  had  been  lately  at  Bur-le  dur,  iu  l^orraiae,  aiid  whu  aa- 
•erted  that  hn  would  begin  very  soon  to  eieentc  hit  eatatpfiae,  and 
that  he  depeniWd  upon  a  powerful  foreign  assistance. 

'  Id  ihe  tame  dispatch  Galke  apenka  of  Bnotbrr  powcrfnl  md  deter- 
mined Jttci'tiue.  "L'Hcrmitaiie  lidd  me  to  itny  (the  30ih  of  April) 
thai  Lord  Piinmore  cmpliiys  all  imajinable  ppnuiasioni  lo  iaapin  Ikr 
Pukt  cf  OrmonH,  who  it  more  firm  than  ever  in  tbe  inlercAa  of  the 
Pretender,  with  mure  farorable  leiilimenti  toward  the  succeMion ;  hat 
Ihat  he  hns  niit  been  able  yrt  lu  mnkc  ercal  progrpts,  his  grace  bi  infr 
couilaiitly  beiet  by  three  women,  who  am  Lady  Ojilcthoriic  and  two 
othera,  who  will  orenun  to-Donow  what  he  bath  built  ttnday." 
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try  stitsd  that  the  Jacobites  were  giving  ont  tfaat  the 
Fretflflder  would  be  ihere  before  ilie  eod  of  Mrj  ; 
ud  thai  000  Mackiotosh,  of  Bohtn  or  Borium.  had 
■rrind  lately  from  Bar-le-dac  with  a  great  oombel- 
of  cooiinissiont  from  the  Chevalier.  Cadogan  wrote 
apio  to  the  Hanoveriao  court,  Bfating,  in  the  strong- 
est mniiDer,  that,  if  Prince  George's  journey  wnsput 
off,  the  Buecession  would  be  inevitably  lost.    "  You 
would  see  by  the  gazettes,"  be  ndds,     that  the 
Kocks  rose  very  high  wken  the  prince's  journey 
«u  spoken  of — an  undoobted  sign  of  the  good  dis- 
posiikni  of  this  nation."   After  assuring  the  Hnno- 
reniDS  tfaat  all  the  Tories  who  were  not  doworigbt 
iieobim  woold  declare ngsinst  the  present  ministry 
u  tooo  as  ever  the  prince  should  arrive,  Cadogsn 
q)aks  of  the  two  conlictiog  heads  of  the  cobioet. 
ud  of  tbe  qaeen's  favcrite.  who  appears  in  all  these 
tnimcttona  the  most  inportaot  of  personagea.^  Ox- 
Ard  and  fioiiogbrokct  he  aaid,  were  more  ezaa- 
panted  Uian  ever  againat  oee  aoother:  the  lord 
treasarer  had  foaod  meana  of  recoocilieg  himself 
with  Lady  Masbam.end  was  boasting  that  he  would 
lerr  soon  turn  out  toth  Lord  Boliugbroke  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hftrcourt :  tbe  treasurer's  friends, 
iiu»eover,  were  beginning,  by  private  rumorB,  to 
charge  Bulingbroke  and  Harcoart  with  the  design 
of  Iriflgiog  in  the  Pretender.    Id  consequence  of 
these  chaoges  tbe  court  of  Hnoover  made  a  show 
^  being  satisfied  with  Oxford's  ioteotions,  and  set 
tome  of  their  aioiiterB  to  renew  a  friendly  corre- 
ipoodeoce  with  him.   The  Baron  de  Wasseoaer 
Dnvennserde,  however,  repreaented,  on  tite  7th  of 
May,  that,  lath  regard  to  the  electoral  prioce'a 
joomf^,  he  vas  charged  to  tell  my  lord  treasurer 
that  it  was  (pnndered  essential  by  his  court ;  and 
tbat,  in  mnling  use  of  his  writ  of  eummonsi  the 
prince  would  only  make  nae  of  what  was  his  indis- 
potable  rithc.  iateoding,  however,  if  he  went  to 
Eoglaod,  to  continue  ioviolably  attached  to  the 
qneeo  ard  to  her  ministerB,  and  to  his  lordship 
(Oxford^  in  particular.    The  baron  continues — "I 
hope,       lord,  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  of 
eooceiang  the  elector's  views;  and  I  pray  God,  with 
all  royheart,  that  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the 
Protelant  soeceasioD  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
Biayeucceed,  peisonded,  as  I  am,  that  the  preser- 
nt»ii  of  oar  holy  religioD  and  tbe  safety  of  Europe 
ieteod  upon  it.   Your  lordship  is  in  a  situation 
wlich  enablea  yon  to  procure  so  great  a  benefit,  by 
aitiog  still  more  clearly  the  queen  with  the  iumily 
i  Haoover.    In  the  name  of  God,  my  lord,  employ 
your  influence  and  your  prudence  to  promote  this 
salutary  end.  You  will  gain  the  Ueasing  of  Heaven, 
ud  Ibe  applanse  of  all  honest  men." 

But  s  week  afWr  the  date  of  this  letter  the  elec- 
toral hooee  received  fresh  warnings  from  an  "un- 
iQuwn  friend,"  who  stated  tfant  the  Jacobites  in 
Luu<)ua  were  taveoting  lies  of  every  kind  to  destroy 
all  b'lpea  of  the  prince's  coining,  produciog  letters 
from  Ilnnover  to  show  that  Scbutz  bad  been  dis- 
»ii«ed  aod  very  ill  received  there,  and  that  it  was 
q  lite  cprtaiD  that  the  elector  would  not  send  his  son 
'Ji  Ka^laad.  Mr.  Bromley,  one  of  the  secretaries 
state,  in  particular,  had  spoken  in  this  manoer ; 


and  the  effect  was,  that  the  Pretender's  {action 
were  in  transports  of  joy,  and  the  friends  of  Hano- 
ver, both  Whigs  and  Tories,  in  the  utmost  despair. 
The  Dnke  of  Argyle  hid  been  heard  to  exclaim  that 
If  the  elector  abandoned  them  in  this  manner,  and 
refused  to  embrace  an  opportunity  bo  favorable,  so 
easy,  and  so  conformable  to  English  laws,  sacrificing 
them  and  abandoning  them  to  tho  rnge  cf  their 
enemies,  af^er  all  they  had  done  for  him,  the  Whige 
could  have  no  other  resource  but  to  go  to  the  other 
extremity,  and  invite  the  Pretender  to  come  over 
on  tolerable  terms,  and  without  a  French  nrmy. 
Insults  were  still  openly  offered  to  the  acts  of  suc- 
cession and  to  the  right  of  the  House  of  Hnnover; 
and  the  queen  had  granted  a  pardon  to  Dr.  Bedford, 
the  author  of  a  book  on  hereditary  right,  which  at- 
tempted to  disprove  the  claim  of  the  electress  to  the 
British  crown.  AH  this  was  very  significant ;  and 
the  unknown  friend"  conveyed  another  piece  of 
infonun^n  which  waa  equally  so.  This  was,  that, 
while  the  queen  seemed  to  be  dying,  or,  at  least, 
in  extreme  danger,  ministers  were  remodeling  the 
army.  "They  continue,"  he  says,  "to  dismiss  all 
the  officers,  cjvil  and  military,  who  presume  to  show 
any  nttRchment  to  the  Hanoverian,  succession  ;  and 
yet  they  give  ont  that  they  have  tbe  grearest  zeal 
nnd  attachment  to  our  court.  It  would  be  very 
curiooa  if  they  should  succeed  to  persuade  you  of 
this."  The  Jacobites,  he  says,  were  now  laughing 
everywhere  at  the  Whigs  and  the  other  friends  of 
Hanover,  and  asking,  "Where,  then,  ia  your  Duke 
of  Cambrklge  ?  Where  is  your  succession  7  Is  it 
not  more  than  a  month  since  the  writ  was  demand- 
ed 1"  ■•  But,"  says  the  unknown  friend,  in  conelu- 
aion,  a  proper  resolution  on  the  part  of  his  electoral 
highness  would  make  them  change  their  language 
soon."  Lord  Anglesen,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
other  Hanoverian  Tories,  vrrote  letters  equally  ur- 
gent, and  pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  electoral  house  as  fixed  by  parliament ;  and 
Gnike  informed  the  Hanoverian  mioiBters  that  their 
friends  expected  that  Prince  George  would  set  ont 
on hisjourney  immediately,  thinking  this  "absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  without  it  the  Pretender  would 
be  soon  at  the  English  court,  and  be  very  well  re- 
ceived there."  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  had  for- 
merly been  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wrote 
to  RobethoD, on  tbe  llthof  IMay:  "We  live  here," 
said  Onslow,  "in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  electoral 
prince  arrive,  and  of  seeing  him  introduced  to  |mr- 
liaraent,  by  virtue  of  the  writ  which  was  given ; 
and  this  expecttition  ia  so  strong,  tiiat  a  disappoint- 
ment would  discourage  entirely  his  friends,  and  en- 
courage his  enemies ; . . . .  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  among  us,  being  the  surnBt  meona  to 
curb  the  great  and  continued  efforts  of  those  who 
act  for  the  Pretender,  and  give  themselves  out  to 
be  a  very  powerful  party,  with  a  view  of  gainiog 
over  many  to  their  faction  at  home,  and  of  encour- 
aging France  to  send  them  the  Pretender  with 
French  troops ;  for  upon  that  assistance  their  great- 
est expectationsare  fonnded."  As  Anne  grew  worse, 
Cadogan  wrote  ngnin  to  declare  "the  inexpressible 
impatience  shown  by  every  one  here  for  news  of  the 
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electoral  prione's  departure,"  aod  bia  coDfirmed 
conviction  "that  every  tbing  was  irreparably  lost 
if  the  resolutioa  of  seodiag  him  over  were  changed 
or  delayed."  >»Ab  to  the  queen,"  he  says,  "she 
continues  much  indisposed  :  the  St.  Aotbooy'a  fire 
(erysipelaa)i  which  broke  oat  io  her  leg  and  thigh, 
has  considerably  dimioiahed  the  violence  of  her 
feTor ;  hot  it  is  believed,  on  the  other  band,  that 
a  mortilicAtioo  may  firibw.  She  aleeps  little,  and 
eats  nothing,  and  she  ia  in  sneh  a  dreadful  anxie^, 
that  her  mind  inffers  no  leu  than  her  body."  Thia 
clou  aod  acute  observer  also  inUmated  that  the  dis- 
aensions  in  the  cabinet  were  increasing — that  the 
quarrels  between  the  lord  treasurer  and  Bolingbrolie 
were  greater  than  ever.  "  It  is  true,"  he  adds, 
>•  their  common  friends  reconcile  them  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  they  quarrel  more  violently  afterward. 
The  partisans  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  give 
out  that  their  leader  possesses  all  the  favor  and 
confidence  of  the  queen;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
write  any  thing  positively  on  this  subject,  thia  scene 
at  court  having  lately  changed  as  frequently  as  the 
wind.  The  fact  is,  iheee  two  ministers  exert  them- 
selves very  openly  to  ruin  one  another,  and,  as  this 
division  among  the  leaders  reigns  also  among  their 
ibllowers,  it  is  very  certain  that,  it  the  electoral 
prince  comes  over,  both  of  them  will  be  very  soon 
overtnrned ;  Co  which  I  may  add,  that^  at  bottom, 
the  treaaarer  would  not  be  sorry  that  the  electoral 
prince  were  here,  although  he  is  obliged  to  declare 
jind  to  publish  the  contrary,  for  fear  of  losing  entire- 
ly the  queen,  who  can  not  hear  the  prince's  journey 
spoke  of  without  putting  herself  io  a  passion,  and 
the  more  so,  that  she  perceives  the  nation  desires  it 
with  ardor."  Cadogan  further  says,  the  "real  sen- 
timents" of  the  treasurer  had  been  made  known  to 
him  by  General  Erie,  who  had  them  from  Lord 
Oxford's  own  brother;  that  Oxford  had  likewise 
opened  secret  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  and 
that  that  parly  had  answered,  that,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  the  coming  of  the  prince,  and  exert  himself 
seriously  to  secure  the  Hanoverian  sueeesaion,  they 
would  not  only  forget  the  past,  but  would  also  en- 
deavor to  support  and  maintain  him  in  his  authority 
and  high  office.  It  is  clear  that  no  snch  man  as  Ox- 
ford should  ever  have  been  trusted — that  the  Whigs, 
to  gain  him,  were  bargaining  for  for  too  much;  but 
Cadogan  takes  this  as  a  shioing  proof  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  his  party. 

While  thus  pressed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Whi^, 
the  House  of  Hanover  was  cajoled  on  the  other  by 
Mr.  Harley.  and  by  letters  from  England,  assuring 
them  of  the  steadiness  and  affection  of  the  queen. 
Id  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  that  little 
court,  always  slow  and  circumspect,  should  hesitate 
and  procrastinate.  To  remove  these  delays,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  wlio  at  this  moment  seems 
to  have  been  sincerely  earnest  for  their  succession, 
Bent  an  agent  of  his  own  to  Hanover,  in  the  peraon 
of  Mr.  Molyoeux,  recommended  to  th«|  court  by 
his  grace  as  being  a  man  of  quality,  who  had  very 
large  possessions  in  Ireland,  but  principally  as  a  man 
of  parts  and  of  merit,  with  whose  good  principles 
he  was  well  acquainted."   Molyneux  was  exceed- 


ingly well  received  by  all  the  members  of  the  elect* 
oral  house,  and  helped  to  defeat  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Harley,  and  to  prove  that  his  brother,  the  lord  treas- 
urer, was  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Molyoeux,  who  maintained  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  duke,  and  occasionally  wrote 
|o  ihB  Duchess  of  Marlborongh,  was  useful  ia  other 
respects,  and  more  particnlarly  in  exalting  the  mer- 
its  of  the  illnstriona  geieral.  and  prddsiming  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  old  eleetresB  and  her  Jkmily. 
But  he  soon  saw  some  reaaona  to  despond  end  to 
doubt  whether  that  succession  would  ever  be  se- 
cured. His  great  hope,  and  the  general  hope  of 
the  party  with  which  he  acted,  lay  in  the  disagree- 
ment of  Oxford  and  Boliogbnike ;  and  he  was  thrown 
into  B  consternation  by  accounts  of  a  sudden  recon- 
ciliation between  "the  sorcerer  and  his  familiar" — as 
he  styles  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  chief  secretary. 
His  alarm  was  increased  by  seeing  that  the  article 
in  the  elector's  answer  to  the  English  court,  stating 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  botli 
parties  that  some  one  of  his  honse  should  go  to  Eng- 
land, was  carried  with  great  difficulty  in  the  Han- 
overian council;  and  tlint  this  was  the  only  step 
taken  to  support  the  demand  of  the  prince's  writ, 
while  there  Was  evety  gronnd  for  believing  that  it 
would  remain  the  only  step,  and  ^at  nothing  more 
would  be  done  by  these  little  potentates  to  make 
snre  of  three  great  kingdoms.  On  the  29th  of  May 
(f(.s.)  Molyneux  writes  to  Marlborough — "I  am 
more  amazed  at  the  difficulties  the  succession  meets 
here  than  at  those  it  meets  in  London.  I  do  be- 
lieve the  pnnce  will  not  go  over,  and  for  this  ses- 
sion it  is  almost  despaired  of  by  his  best  friends,  sad 
Ood  knows  what  may  happen  before  the  next.'.... 
There  are  here  such  humors,  such  jealousies,  sod 
such  villainies,  as  will  one  day  undo  us,  if  it  be  not 
done  already." 

On  the  very  day  next  to  the  date  of  this  letter, 
or  00  the  30th  of  May  (n.s.),  Anne,  finding,  or  fear- 
ing that  the  electoral  honse  was  .no  longer  to  be 
cajoled  by  professions  and  promises,  resuted  to 
threats,  and  wrote,  or,  rather,  signed,  a  inoit  bitter 
and  reproBi^ful  letter  to  the  elector.  This  royil 
epistle,  which  was  carefully  suppressed  at  the  time, 
while  others,  addressed  by  her  majes^  to  the  same 
personage,  were  Bi  carefully  published  and  distrib- 
uted to  prove  her  affection  to  the  Guelphs,  rati  in 
iheto  words  : — "  As  the  rumor  increases,  that  my 
cousin,  the  electoral  prince,  has  resolved  to  cosie 
over  to  settle,  in  my  lifetime,  in  my  dominions,  I  io 
not  choose  to  delay  a  moment  to  write  to  you  about 
this,  and  to  communicate  to  you  my  seotiments 
upon  a  aubject  of  this  importance.   I  then  freely 

>  Molranix  na*t  nailj  bave  bean  an  accomplwhMl  snd  bd  anuthla 
mut.  He  nrit«*  with  an  air  of  perfect  ainc«rity,  aod,  whaterer  iru 
the  daplicit)'  or  the  ahiftioK  aad  chtitgiag  of  him  who  had  aent  bim  to 
Hanorer  (with  Mariboroafh  iutrigiM  had  baeome  an  inennibla  hmba}, 
he  Moni,  like  wamj  other  honeit  and  enlif  htaued  iMn  of  the  daji — wt 
beliete  the  v«al  najoritj  of  that  clau— to  have  been  tharaushlf  cod' 
Tineed  (hat  the  aaccenion  of  the  Huute  of  Hanovar  wai  a  thing  to  be 
detpeirad  of,  and  that  the  reSlevation  at  the  Stnarta  wunld  Itt  fatal  ts 
the  liberty  and  propertj  of  Engliahmen.  In  the  Mine  leiler  Id  the 
doke  he  aaya,  "  For  my  part,  1  prepare  mjicir  for  poverty  and  banitb- 
ment,  aod  1  no  toon  employ  my  thoughta  on  the  happineat  ■.f  Eagr- 
Innd.  but  when  to  find  the  moat  euy  ntient.  Thi*  it  a  neluchidy 
proapect." 
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owQ  to  jon.  that  I  eaa  not  imagioB  that  a  prioce 
poRMMea  the  knowledge  and  penetretioa  of  yonr 
elKtoral  bighoesB  can  ever  cootribute  to  such  no 
attempt;  and  that  I  beliere  yoa  are  too  just  to  allow 
that  any  in£ringement  shall  be  made  on  my  sover- 
eignty which  you  would  not  choose  should  be  made 
on  your  own.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  Uiat  you 
woald  not  saflTer  the  smajlest  dimioutioa  of  your 
imhority :  I  am  oo  less  delicate  in  that  respect ; 
■od  I  am  determined  to  oppose  a  project  so  con- 
trary tn  my  royal  authority,  however  fatal  the  con- 
sequences may  be.  Yocr  electoral  bighoess  is  too 
jDst  to  refuse  to  bear  m«  witness  that  I  give,  on  all 
PccasioDB,  proofs  of  my  desire  that  your  family 
tfaottk)  succeed  to  my  crowns ;  which  I  always  rec- 
emmeod  to  my  people  as  the  most  solid  support  of 
tbftir  reli^n  and  Uiek  lawi.  X  employ  all  my  at- 
tnition,  that  nothing  riionld  e^e  those  imj^essiooa 
fiom  the  hearts  of  my  aubjects ;  but  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  derogate  from  the  digoity  and  prerogatives  of 
the  i^ince  who  weais  the  crown,  without  making  a 
dsngerons  breach  oi  the  rights  of  the  successors ; 
tberefore,  I  doubt  rot  but,  with  your  usual  wisdom. 
jaa  will  prevent  the  taking  such  a  step,  and  tbat 
you  will  give  me  ati  opportunity  of  renewing  to  you 
Bssaranees  of  tbo  most  siocere  friondship,  with 
which  I  am,  &c." ' 

This  letter  is  s«d  to  have  had,  among  other  effects, 
the  very  serious  one  of  killing  the  old  Electress 
Sophia.    It  wu  delivered  at  Haoover  on  Wednes- 
day, the  6tfa  of  June  (n.s.),  together  with  a  letter 
from  Oxford,  and  by  order  of  the  electress  a  copy 
of  both  wae  inmediately  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough by  Mr.  Molynenx,  who,  iu  inclosing  the 
paper,  said,    I  have  not  time,  or  I  had  translated 
the  queeo'a  for  you;  but  my  lord  will  explain  them 
to  you,  and  let  yon  know  that  there  is  no  hand  vil- 
hinoua  mmou^  to  write  tfaem*  but  that  one  from 
whence  Aey  come.   Thia  court  is  so  openly  honest 
ia  their  proceedings,  that  they  would  be  gind  to  dis- 
perse these  letters  among  their  friends  in  England ; 
whereiB  lA«ir  correspondence  is  so  false  nod  htddeo, 
u  tbaf  the  express  declared,'  till  the  moment  tbe 
letten  were  read,  that  they  were  to  invite  tbe 
(trioie  over,  and  I  would  lay  my  life  the  ministers 
dechred  the  same  in  London."    Only  two  days 
tftir  writing  thia  letter,  Molyneux  sat  down  to  a 
lorger  and  andder  one,  to  announce  to  Marlborough 
tK;  suddeu  death  of  the  electress.    The  old  lady 
ras  eighty-four  years  old,  and  had  been  accustomed 
o  say.  that,  if  she  could  only  live  to  hare  •*  Sophia, 
Queen  of  England,"  written  on  her  tombstone,  she 
riioald  die  content.   Marlborough's  correspondent 
states,  iliBt  on  the  evening  of  the  38th  of  May  (o.s.) 
he  went  to  Herhenhanaen,  the  country-house  of 
the  court,  nnd  that  there  the  first  thing  he  heard 
was,  that  the  old  electress  was  just  dying  in  one  of 
the  pnUic  walks.     What  follows  is  written  with 
much  feeling — >*I  ran  up  there,  and  found  her  just 
cxptring  in  the  arms  of  the  poor  electoral  princess, 
and  amid  the  tears  of  a  great  many  of  her  aerv- 
'  MacpbwMB,  who  6nt  pnbliabed  Ihia  Utiar. 
*  b  BppMn  tlut  tin  MpreM  mttmngat  who  carrM  am  ilw  latter 
(mpM  lb*  cMrt  of  Hmmmfm-  SB  tho  M  of  Jdm,  hat  that  tbe  diipaeh 
«w  M  4«lmnd  uU  the  Bib,  %t  boob. 


ants,  who  endeavored  in  vain  to  help  her.  I  can 
give  yon  no  account  of  her  illness,  but  that  I  believe 
the  chagrin  of  those  vjllainous  letters  I  sent  you  laat 
post  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  it. 
Tbe  Rheingravine,  who  has  been  with  her  these 
fifteen  years,  has  told  me  sbe  never  knew  any  thing 
make  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  as  tbe  aflTair  of 
the  prince's  journey,  which,  I  am  sure,  she  bad  to 
the  laat  degree  at  heart;  and  she  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  tell  me  so  twenty  tiroes.  In  tbe  midst  of 
this  concern  those  letters  arrived,  and  those  I  verily 
believe  have  broke  her  heart,  and  brought  her  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Tbe  letters  were  delivered  on 
Wednesday  at  noon.  Tbat  evening  when  I  came  to 
court,  she  was  at.cards,  but  was  so  full  of  these  let- 
ters, that  she  got  up  and  ordered  me  to  fiiUow  her 
into  the  garden,  where  ahe  gave  them  to  me  to  read, 
and  walked  and  apoke  a  great  deal  in  relation  to  them. 
I  believe  ahe  walked  three  hours  that  night.  The 
next  mcHning,  which  waa  Thuraday,  I  heard  ahe 
was  out  of  order;  and  on  going  immediately  to  court, 
she  ordered  me  to  be  called  into  her  bedchamber. 
She  gave  me  the  letters  I  sent  you  to  copy ;  she  bid 
me  send  them  next  post,  and  bring  tbem  afterward 
to  her  to  court.  That  was  on  Friday.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  Friday,  tbey  told  me  she  was  very  well,  but 
seemed  very  cbagrioed.  Sbe  was  dressed,  and  dined 
with  tbe  elector  as  usual.  About  four  she  did  me 
the  honor  to  send  me  to  town,  for  some  other  copies 
of  the  same  letters,  and  then  she  was  stilt  perfectly 
well.  She  Worked  and  talked  very  heartily  in  the 
orangery.  After  that,  about  six,  she  went  out  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  and  was  still  very  well.  A 
shower  of  rain  came,  and,  as  she  waa  walking  pretty 
faat  to  get  to  shelter,  they  told  her  ahe  walked  a  little 
too  fast.  Sbe  answered,  I  believe  I  do;  and  dropped 
down  in  saying  these  wordst  which  were  her  last. 
They  raiaed  her  up,  ehafad  her  with  ainrita,  tried 
to  bleed  her ;  but  it  waa  all  in  tmo,  and  wbeo  I  came 
up  to  her  she  was  as  dead  as  if  she  had  been  four 
days  Bo."  ^  The  journey  of  tbe  electoral  prince  was 
now  entirely  given  up.  It  appears  that,  while  he 
and  his  grandmother  had  been  most  eager  for  the 
expedition,  ilia  father,  the  elector,  had  been  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  By  some  the  objections  of  the  elec- 
tor are  attributed  to  caution  and  forethought,  by 
others  to  mere  constitutional  irresolution ;  but  there 
are  others  agnio  who  attribute  them  wholly  and 
solely  to  bis  jealousy  of  his  son,  and  to  his  fear  that, 
if  the  young  man  got  well  established  in  England,  he 
might,  at  tbe  queen's  death,  keep  the  throne  to  him- 
seir,  and  get  a  parliamentary  aanctioa  for  letting 
aside  his  senior  and  his  parent.  It  ia  proved,  incon- 
testably,  that  this  jealousy  of  the  next  heir  was  a 
violent  and  unchanging  passion  in  tbe  breast  of  at 
least  the  first  tioo  Georges ;  and  it  ia  about  equally 
certain  that  at  this  time  the  House  of  Hanover  was 
divided  against  itself,  and  its  court  the  scene  of 
domestic  quarrels  and  confiicting  political  intrigues. 
This  was  equally  the  case  with  tbe  court  of  Berlin, 
the  near  ally  of  Hanover ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  in 
<  "  No  prinoen,"  Molynoax  adds,  "  ofer  died  man  refiMtod,  ond  I 
infnilclj  pilf  ibow  MrrHta  tbat  bm  kaown  her  %  long  tine,  when  I, 
tbat  hm  biul  ibo  boBor  to  b*  known  to  bar  but  a  nwolb,  ou  mbr* 
rorialn  fraa  lean  in  nlatisf  thia." 
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both,  bat  particularly  in  the  latter,  there  was  as  much 
looseaess  of  manners  u  had  ever  preTailed  nt  Ver- 
taiHea,  with  this  difference,  that  there  was  no  French 
polish  spKiBad  OTer  it. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pretender  Uiere  bad  been  no 
want  of  new  intr^es  and  schemes.  Every  day, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  prodaced  one.  At  the  be- 
ginniog  of  the  year,  the  busy  little  Abb6  Gaultier 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  met  again  in  France.* 
Berwivk,  disgusted,  as  he  Bays,  with  the  slowaeaa, 
irresolution,  and  coldness  of  the  lord  treasurer,  at 
last  determined  to  bring  him  to  the  point,  so  as  to 
leave  him  do  opportunity  of  further  shufSing:  and, 
by  means  of  the  abb6,  he  recommended  to  Oxford 
the  following  project:^ — That  the  Chevalier  should 
go  privately,  and  by  himself,  into  Englaod,  and  get 
access  to  the  qneen,  his  sister,  who  should  then  go 
down  to  the  parliament,  and  there  explain  that  her 
brother's  right  to  her  crown  was  incontestable ;  that 
she  had  taken  a  resolntion  to  reatoro  to  him  what 
belonged  to  him  by  all  laws  divine  and  human ;  that 
she,  nevertheless,  had  taken  proper  measures  with 
him  to  prevent  any  danger  to  the  church  of  Eng* 
land,  it  having  been  settled  between  them  that  she 
should  enjoy  the  crown  during  life,  and  educate  him 
in  England  aa  her  son.  After  this  the  queen  was 
to  promise  to  pass  ail  such  acts  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  religion  and  lib- 
erty of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then  she  was  herself  to 
introduce  her  brother  in  full  parliament,  and  to  say, 
**  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  here  he  is,  ready  to 
promise  you  himself  religiously  to  keep  all  I  have 
engaged  for  him,  and  to  swear  to  the  observance  of 
it ;  I  therefbre  require  of  you  instantly  to  repeal  all 
the  acts  passed  against  him,  and  acknowledge  him 
immediately  as  my  heir  and  your  future  sovereign, 
that  he  may  owe  yon  some  good  will  for  your  con- 
curring with  me  in  that  which  your  conscience,  your 
duty,  and  your  honor,  should  already  have  prompt- 
ed you  to  do."  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  an  ex- 
cellent soldier,  and  a  clover  man  in  other  respects ; 
but  his  foreign  education,  habits,  and  associations 
had  left  him  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  England,  of  the  temper  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  means  of  proceeding  with  them. 
He  had,  however,  a  strong  paternal  affection  for  this 
bold,  but  froward  and  unpromising,  offspring  of  his 
brain,  as  projectors  usually  have.  An  unexpected 
step  of  this  sort,"  he  says,  "would  have  so  astonish- 
ed the  factious,  and  delighted  the  well-affected,  that 
there  would  not,  certainly,  have  been  the  least  op- 
position. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
every  thing  would  immediately  have  been  executed 
agreeably  to  the  queen's  command,  for  no  person 
would  have  doubted  but  that  the  queen  had  taken 
her  measures  to  insure  obedience  ;  so  that,  on  one 

1  The  character  tha  dnk*  draw*  of  tha  abbd  ii  not  terf  flallGriag— 
"1  thmll  only  uy  a  wunl  of  th«  AIM  Gaultier,  whow  fortune  hai 
Ima  very  linfiilar.  Ua  wai  of  tna  meaneat  eitraftian,  and  very  pom, 
beiDi  aeston  «f  lha  pariah  of  St.  Germain*,  ha  wai  ambitiuua  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  clerlu  of  the  chtleaa,  which  may  be  worth  about  300  or 
400  livrci  a-)'ear.  L'AbM  du  Vivier,  oiatti^r  of  th«  chapel,  being  dii- 
plaaaed  that  he  (hnulil  aolicit  for  thia  employment  through  any  chan- 
nal  but  hia  mn,  did  not  apeak  farombly  nf  him  to  lha  king,  and,  ae 
other  peraona  who  wan  trying  for  lha  place  axdoined  againat  him, 
Gatiltier  took  lbs  naolDiiou  of  leekinf  hia  fottnne  eliewhare." 


hand,  the  fear  of  punishment,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
hope  of  taking  advantage  of  a  new  change,  would 
have  determined  the  parliament  immediately  to  re- 
store all  things  to  their  nature!  order,  accordiDg  to 
the  fnndamental  taws'of  the  kingdom."  Thongb 
not  so  confident  of  snceess  as  Berwick  was,  sevemi 
recent  writers  seem  to  be  of  opinion,'  that,  if  the 
Pretender  had  had  the  courage  to  throw  himself 
into  London,  and  into  tbe  House  of  Lords,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.    But  it  appears  to  ns  that  this 
opinion  is  ill  grounded,  md  that  such  a  step,  if  it 
had  been  practicable,  would  only  have  made  tbe 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  still  more  hopeless.    It  would 
at  once  have  convinced  the  parliament  of  tbe  troth 
of  ail  the  rumors  afloat  aboo:  the  ministers*  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  Chevalier  and  with 
France.    "The  Hanoverian  Tories  would  have  co- 
alesced entirely  with  the  Whigs,  and  have  tumod 
the  majority  even  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
^e  cabinet;  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  unlikely  that  at 
this  sudden  surprise,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
nation,  they  would  have  sent  tha  Pretender  and  the 
ministers  to  the  Tower.    Viewing  it  under  its  most 
promising  aspects,  the  project  was  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, and  this  alone  was  enough  to  deter  the  timid 
queen,  without  whose  consent,  and  active  and  public 
coOperntion,  nothing  could  be  done.    We  fancy  tbat 
Anne  would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  walking 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon,  or  of  storming 
a  breach,  as  of  going  down  to  the  parliament  with 
such  a  message  and  such  a  companion.    But  there 
were  other  reasons,  besides  her  fears,  to  induce  her 
to  turn  with  horror  from  the  proposal.   Though  she 
was  so  little  capable  of  using  it — though  she  shared 
it  with  a  base-minded  chamberwomaD,  Anne  clang 
to  her  prerogative  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  does  to 
his  lost  plank ;  and  her  brother  would  have  been  as 
odious  in  her  eyes  as  tbe  Guelph,  if  he  bad  been 
established  in  England  with  a  court  of  his  own,  with 
A  separate  revenue,  and  with  a  party  readj  to  roily 
round  him  and  intrigue  against  herself.    From  tbe 
whole  course  of  her  conduct,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  she  fancied  at  times  the  Chevalier  ought  to  he, 
and  would  be  restored,  after  her  death  ;  but  so  long 
as  she  lived  she  must  have  been  anxious  to  keephini 
out  of  England.  But  even  here  again  herthoroagh- 
ly  conscientious  scruples  about  his  religion,  and  bar 
apprehensions  as  to  her  beloved  church,  were  known 
to  keep  her  often  wavering.    Continuing  his  rela- 
tion on  this  'important  point,  Berwick  says  that  ths 
Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  was  thoroughly  informed 
of  the  plan  by  the  Abb6  Gaultier,  who  went  from 
his  (the  duke's)  house  in  Picardy  into  England; 
"but,"  he  adds,  "although  the  abb6  wrote  regularly 
to  mo,  I  could  never  get  any  anstcer  from  him  u;>oa 
this  head,"    As  no  otlier  plan  was  suggested  by  Ox- 
ford, as  time  was  slipping  away,  and  as  the  queen's 
health  was  daily  on  the  decline,  Berwick  began  to 
suspect  more  than  ever  that  the  lord  treasurer  was 
deceiving  him.    His  suspicions  were  the  stronger 
when  he  was  informed  that  Oxford  was  writing 
friendly  letters  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  had 
■  sent  his  cousin,  Mr.  Harley,  to  ths^t  court.  He  then 
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conferred  with  De  Torcy,  the  French  niinialer  of 
foretga  affnirs,  who  mast  have  been  deeply  eognged 
in  the  iotrigne,  na  Berwick's  con'eapoodeDce  with 
the  Abb6  GuuUier  and  the  lord  treasurer  was  car- 
tied  on  tfaroagh  him,  and  as  he  was  himself  corre- 
sponding with  the  Pretender  on  one  side  and  with 
the  Eoglish  minister  od  tht  other.   According  to 
Berwick,  De  Torcy  now  agreed  with  him  "that  the 
lord  treuurer^s  condact  was  very  extraordinary," 
Bod  that  a  joint  letter  shonid  be  written  to  that  lord 
to  represent  that,  as  Queei  Anne's  death  might  hap- 
pen Tery  shortly,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
inform  them  what  measares  he  had  taken  to  secure 
Oie  interests  of  the  Pretender,  as,  also,  to  suggest , 
what  steps  that  prince  ought  to  take.    Oxford,  in  , 
reply,  told  them,  "  that,  if  the  qoeen  were  to  die, 
the  aflHirs  of  the  prinoQ  and  the  aflnirs  of  the  cabi- 
net were  mined  withcut  resource."   Berwick  took 
this,  the  only  answer  they  could  erer  obtain,  as  a 
clear  proof  that  Oxfcrd  was  imposing  upon  them. 
"  For."  says  he,  "  if  lie  had  really  entertained  the 
iotentioDs  he  had  declared  to  us,  be  would  not  have 
beea  so  long  without  thinking  of  the  means  of  cnr- 
lyiog  them  into  execution,  nor  would  ho  have  neg- 
Icctod.  jbr  his  owi  sake,  and  that  of  his  party,  to 
secure  himself  agtinst  the  rage  of  the  Whigs,  who. 
be  well  knew,  woild  never  forgive  htm,  if  ooce  they 
got  the  power  in  Their  hands.   This  lethargy  could 
not  proceed  from  his  want  of  understanding  or  cour- 
age, for  DO  man  had  more ;  it  was  tberafore  morally 
certoin  that  his  sole  motive,  in  the  advances  he  had 
hitherto  made  to  us,  had  been  his  own  interest  in 
joining  the  Jacobites  with  the  Tories,  and  by  that 
means  secariag  the  majority  in  parliament  to  ap- 
prove of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.    As  soon  as  he  h»d 
compassed  tiiis  end,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  be 
nprfD  good  terms  with  the  House  of  Hanovor ;  and, 
as  to  the  ting,  be  amused  him,  from  time  to  time, 
with  some  new  proposal  about  changing  his  religion. 
The  couit  of  France,  as  well  as  we,  were  therefore 
persuadsd  that  Oxford  was  playing  double  with  us ; 
hutt  as  cbe  French  bad  concluded  their  principal 
business  by  bis  means,  they  were  easily  comforted." ' 
From  this  moment  the  chief  effort  of  the  Jacobites 
was  to  obtain  tbo  dismissal  of  Oxford  and  the  pro- 
motiou  of  Boliogbroke — an  effort  in  which  they  were 
materially  aided  by  the  she-favorite,  Lndy  Maaham, 
wh-:i3e  Jacobitiam  was  made  to  throw  out  fresh  and 
vigorous  shoots  by  some  cold  water  which  the  lord 
trf-asurer  cast  upon  her  greediness  for  money.  Ox- 
ford felt  himself  tottering,  and  saw  no  prop  at  hand 
io  noy  party.    Berwick  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Oraiood,  and  many  other  persons,  urging  them  to 
uwake  from  their  lethargy,  and  take  their  precau- 
tioDs  before  the  queen  should  die,  and  leave  them 
and  their  schemes  open  to  their  enemies,  the  Whigs. 
He  represented  that  their  private  interest  was  in- 
separably linked  with  the  interest  of  the  Pretend- 
er, that  the  time  for  henteUoa  was  pnst,  and  that  ^ 
they  must  dow  choose  the  altornntive  of  rain  or  a 
restWBtioa.   The  Pretender,  at  this  moment,  was 
tnoring  from  place  to  place ;  and  every  movement 
■eems  to  have  been  reported  by  secret  agents  both  ' 
>  B«nriek*«  HemoinL 


to  the  court  of  Hanover  and  to  the  Whit;  leaders  in 
England,  who  were  equally  suspicious  and  anxious 
as  to  its  meaning.  In  the  raooth  of  May,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  was  reported  to  be  atPlombiere, 
taking  the  mineral  waters  of  that  place.  On  the  Ist 
of  June  (n.9.)  it  was  announced,  from  Luneville, 
that  a  report  was  spread  there  that  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover  had  embarked  for  England,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  the  ehevaliez 
had  suddenly  left  Plombtere,  and  was  hastening 
back  to  Bar-le-Duc.  Four  days  after,  another  let- 
ter from  liiUQeville  conveyed  still  more  alarming  ia- 
telligence.  *'  It  is  likely,"  says  the  anooymoui 
agent,  •>  that  the  Chevalier  is  preparing  for  some 

great  design,  which  is  kept  very  private  He 

sets  out  to-morrow  very  early  for  Bar;  Lord'Galmoy 
went  before  him,  and  set  oat  this  morning.  Lord 
Tnlmo,  who  cnrae  lately  from  the  French  court,  ia 
with  him,  and  some  say  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
ia  incognito  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Chevalier 
appears  pensive — thnt,  indeed,  is  his  ordinary  hu- 
mor. Mr.  Floyd,  who  has  been  these  five  days  at 
the  court  of  his  royal  highness,  told  a  mistress  ha 
hfls  here,  that,  when  he  leaves  her  now,  be  will 
take  his  leave  of  her  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  In 
short,  it  ifl  certain  that  every  thing  here  seems  to 
announce  preparations  for  a  journey ;  it  is  said  like- 
wise in  private,  that  the  Chevalier  has  had  letters 
that  the  queen's  very  ill.  I  have  done  every  thing 
I  could  to  discover  something  of  his  designs.  I 
supped  last  night  with  sevornl  of  bis  attendants, 
thinking  to  learn  aomothing;  but  they  avoid  to  ex- 
plain Iheraaelvea."' 

Up  to  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  the 
Whigs  in  England  remained  uncertaiu  whether  the 
electoral  prince  would  come  or  not.  Sir  Thomas 
Himmer,  and  others  of  the  party  called  Hanoverian 
Tories,  intimated  that  as  the  afTair  had  spun  out  to 
such  a  length,  it  might  be  better  to  wait  for  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  and  to  see,  in  tire  mean 
time,  what  might  be  done  to  secure  that  suceessioii : 
but  Halifax,  Sunderkind,  Townshend.  and  the  rest 
of  the  great  Whig  leaders,  continued  in  their  old 
opinion  thnt  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  the 
electoral  prince  ought  either  to  come  at  once,  or  to 
declare  the  reasons  of  his  not  coming,  io  order  that 
his  friends  might  consider  of  something  else,  and 
concert  the  conduct  best  to  follow  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  their  party.  These  reproaeotations  were 
made  in  a  letter,  dated  the  5th  of  June  (n.s.)  ;  and 
thiia  urged,  the  elector,  on  the  11th  of  June,  or 
twelve  days  nfter  receiving  the  queen's  threatening 
letter,  ant  down  to  reply  to  it.  But  he  merely  ex- 
cused himself  for  his  delay,  and  announced  to  her 
majesty  the  great  loss  and  afflicUon  he  had  sus- 
tained by  the  sudden  death  of  his  mother;  and  it 
wns  not  till  the  15th  of  June  (^.s.)  that  he  spoke  of 
business.  In  a  letter  of  tlint  day  he  neither  pressed 
the  queen  to  consent  to  his  son's  journey  into  Eng- 
land, nor  formally  renounced  that  project ;  be  mere- 
ly said,  that  he  bad  fluttered  himself  he  had  given 
her  majesty  convincing  proofs  of  bis  respect  and 
gratitude ;  that  be  had  always  relied  opoQ  the  jus- 
>  HaephaiMB. 
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tice  sad  visdom  of  her  gOTeromeDt,  without  taking 
the  Biaallest  coocera  io  factions ;  and  that  he  al- 
ways wished  her  anthoritj,  aod  the  royal  pren^a- 
tite,  to  be  maintained  in  all  their  laater ;  aa  do  one, 
after  her  majestyi  had  more  interest  therein  than 
he  and  his  fBmily.  He  added,  however — "  It  ia  so 
esaeotial  to  roe  to  cultivate  the  honor  of  your  good 
graces,  that  it  is  natuml  to  imagine  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  princes  of  my  family  in  your  litngdoms 
could  never  have  any  other  design  than  to  confirm 
a  good  aoderstanding  between  the  two  courts,  and 
to  render  to  your  majesty  all  possible  service."  And 
on  the  same  day  his  son,  the  electoral  prince,  the 
gneat  rejected  by  Anne,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  maj- 
esty to  eipress  his  great  grief  at  the  endeavors 
which  had  been  used  to  excite  her  majesty's  sus- 
picions against  him*  aod  to  represent  him  aa  capa- 
ble of  Bidting  tronblea  and  eDcouraging  factions. 
"  As  these,"  said  the  prince,  ore  designs  of  which 
I  would  DBTer  forgive  myself  even  the  very  idea,  I 
ahotdd  ardently  wish  to  be  within  reach,  to  be  able 
to  nodeceive  your  majesQr,  and  to  be  more  nearly 
known  to  you."  As  it  became  evident,  however, 
that  the  prince  would  not  come  over  without  that 
hopeless  condition — the  consent  of  the  queen — the 
Whigs  insisted  that  new  instruments  of  regency 
should  be  forwarded  without  loss  of  time,  and  that 
new  credentials  for  the  Hanoverian  resident  at  Loo- 
don  should  be  sent  with  them,  as  thqse  things  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  case  of  the  queen's 
death.  On  the  other  side,  Oxford  was  renewing 
his  compliments  to  the  Hanoverian  diplomatists  at 
London,  at  the  Hague,  and  at  Hanover,  and  was 
repledgiog  himself  to  an  entire  friendship  and  a 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  honse.  *•  This,"  says 
Bothmar,  who  was  at  the  Hague,  » is  a  proof  that 
Oxford  finds  himself  falling.  I  shall  make  the  most 
obliging  answers  to  him,  and  will  endeavor  to  make 
use  of  him,  without  giving  my  confidence  to  a  man 
so  double :  perhaps  we  may  draw  some  advantage 
from  him,  even  though  the  other  (Bolingbroke) 
should  turn  him  out."  Lord  Paget,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  proceed  on  the  special  embassy  to 
Hanover,  had  been  stopped  when  ready ;  and  now 
the  silly  and  incompetent  Earl  of  Clarendon,  with 
a  "Jacobitish  secretary,"  was  sent  in  his  stead. 
Bothmar  idescribes  this  grandson  of  the  renowned 
chancellor  as  "a  selfish  and  presumptuous  fool" — 
"  a  fool  to  such  a  degree,  that,  being  iippointed  gov- 
eroor,  by  the  queen,  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  thonght  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order 
to  represent  her  majesty,  to  dress  himself  as  a 
woman,  which  he  actually  did."  This  Hanoverian 
minister  ihrther  adds,  that  the  appointment  of  this 
"  fool,  Clarendon,"  had  been  brought  about  by  Bo- 
lingbroke, without  tbe  knowledge  of  Lord  Oxford. 
But  Anne  herself,  in  avery  brief  note  to  the  elector, 
says  that  her  experience  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
capacity  had  determined  her  to  send  him  to  that 
court  to  declare  the  sentiments  of  her  heart  cou- 
corniog  evoTy  thing  which  regarded  the  interests 
of  the  electoral  family,  and  to  maiutaiti  the  friend- 
ship which  she  hoped  would  always  subsist  be- 
tween herself  and  them.   Clarendon's  instructions 


were  written  out  by  Secretary  Bromley,  and  the 
great  gist  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  should  make 
the  queen's  mind  easy,  and  prevent  by  all  meaos 
the  coming  at  any  time  of  (be  prince.    His  brd- 
ship  was  instructed  to  satisfy  the  elector  that  tbe 
queen  had  no  intention  but  to  secure  his  succes- 
sioo ;  and  that  she  was  ready  lu  do  every  thing, 
consistent  with  the  safe  and  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  during  her  own  time,  that  might  contribute 
to  that  end;  he  was  to  make  the  elector  speak 
freely  on  this  subject,  and  to  declare  what  fonnda- 
tion  he  had  for  his  suspicbns,  assuring  him  that  her 
majesty  would  not  contiutie  in  her  service  any  per- 
son against  whom  he  could  show  reasonable  grounds 
of  suspicion.    His  kirdsbip  was  to  repeat  and  en* 
force  the  declaration  that  notbiog  wonld  be  so  in- 
jurious to  the  Protestant  soceassion  as  the  coming 
of  the  prince.     But,"  added  the  instructions,  if 
yon  find  the  resolution  has  been  taken,  that  the 
prince  shall  not  come,  your  lordship  will  let  tbe 
elector  know  that  this  deference  and  respect  for 
her  majesty  will  lay  such  an  obligation  upon  her  as 
will  entitle  him  to  all  the  good  effects  he  can  expect 
from  it."    The  resolution  which  the  elector  had 
come  to,  or  which  he  probably  had  all  along  enter- 
tained, was  confirmed  ;  but,  not  to  dnist  too  much 
to  her  majesty,  or  her  ministers,  he  ordered  Both- 
mar to  repair  from  the  Hague  to  London,  and  at- 
tend to  tbe  suggestion  touching  the  instruments  of 
regency.' 

The  session  of  parliament,  in  which  the  Whigs 
had  hoped  to  welcome  Prince  George  into  Eng- 
land, still  lasted ;  and  that  now  disappointed  party 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatmt  vigilance.  They 
were  still  alarmed  by  letters  from  France,  import- 
ing that  tbe  Pretender  was,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, making  preparations  for  some  secret  expe- 
dition ;  that  he  would  soon  be  again  in  Scotland,  or 
would  go  to  Ireland ;  and  some  went  so  for  as  to 
say  that  he  had  actually  reviewed  his  troo]>s,  and 
that  vessels  were  already  privately  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent French  ports.    What  was  calculated  to  add 
materially  to  these  alarms  was  the  apprehensioD  of 
several  Jacobite  agents  that  were  impudently  en- 
listing recruits  for  the  Pretender's  service  in  Lon- 
don and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Lortl 
Wharton  waited  upon  the  lord  chief  justice,  Parker, 
with  positive  information  that  two  Irish  officera  in 
particular,  named  Hugh  aod  William  Kelly,  were 
enlisting  men  io  the  city  and  in  Weatminster,  aV- 
most  under  the  eye  of  parliameot.   Parker  issued 
warrants,  and  the  two  Irish  officers  were  arrested, 
the  one  at  Gravesend,  the  other  at  Deal,  having 
about  them  passes  from  the  Pretender's  minister, 
the  Earl  of  Middleton.   They  had  not  been  very 
fortunate  as  recruiters,  or  the  recruits  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  detection,  for  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  were  seized.     The  daring  attempt, 
howover,  called  for  soma  severity ;  and  afker  some 

>  In  •  letUr  writUa  to  Banover  hj  Ssmurf  Galks,  about  thii  I>ae. 
i*  Ihia  eurioai  punge: — "I  ftu  OMnnd,  fran  Terjr  good  ■ntbonij. 
that  BoUiigbroka,  having  hoard  that  Oiford  Mid  of  him  that  he  coakl 
pra*»  ha  was  a  Jaeobtla,  uM  ma  of  hii  frianda  Uist  h«  proob  ia 
hii  handa  Io  tenriat  th«  other  of  bainr  In  the  iBUnsta  of  tba  FMtca4- 
er."— ifocpAeraeii. 
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^rt  debate  in  the  Houees,  vhere  all  the  Haoo- 
tetiiD  Tories  joined  the  Whigs,  mioisters,  oq  the 
23d  of  Joae,  issued  a  proclamBtioD  for  apprehend- 
ag  tiia  Fretender  whenever  he  shoold  attempt 
to  bad,  aod  promisiag  a  reward  of  <>C5000  to  any 
penoo  ur  persons  that  should  do  that  service,  and 
brbg  him  to  justice*  Both  Lords  and  Commons 
expressed  their  approbatioa;  bat  the  latter  were 
desirous  that  the  promised  reward  should  be  raited 
to  jlOO,000,  and  they  paaied  a  resolution  to  thnt 
effect  A  bill  was  also  rapidly  passed  making  it 
high  treason  to  enlist  or  be  enlisted  in  the  Fre- 
teoder^B  serrice.  Bolingbroke  afterward  told  the 
Abbe  Gankier  that  the  proclamation  had  been  pro- 
posed ia  council  by  the  .'ord  treasurer,  and  that  he 
(Bolingbroke)  bad  not  thought  it  prudent  or  safe  to 
oppose  him.  But  the  arch  plotter  assured  Iber- 
^e,  a  Freoch  agent,  that  in  fact  this  woold  make 
00  difference."  Then  is,  however,  something  like 
eoDMhtion  in  seeing  that  this  ibbd's  peace  of  mind 
«H  completely  destioyed,  and  that  the  bed  of  io- 
trigoe  he  had  mads  for  himself  was  a  bed  of 
tfaoma.  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  Bolinghroke  says, 
"  If  toy  grooms  did  not  live  a  happier  life  than  I 
have  done  this  great  while,  X  am  sure  they  would 
)Dit  my  service.** 

Thu  session  of  parliament  was  made  infamous 
by  the  passing  of  an  act  as  intolerant  and  as  tyran- 
nical as  any  thing  that  was  ever  done  or  attempted 
in  the  worst  dajs  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  With 
party  feelings  all  on  the  other  side,  but  with  perfect 
jDstice,  and  with  a  moderation  of  censure,  Lord 
Jolio  Russell  says  : — This  bill  may  serve  to  show 
the  prioeiples,  ihe  views,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
T«y  par^,  and  thereby  give  a  notion  of  what  might 
iitre  been  expected  from  them  had  they  succeeded 
(Q  keeping  the  government  of  the  state  in  their  own 
hands  doriag  the  succeeding  reign."  ^   The  Hano- 
veriao  Tories  were  at  least  as  averse  to  the  disseD^ 
•n  as  to  the  Pretender ;  the  surest  way  to  concili- 
ate them  was  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  high  party  in 
the  cbnrch ;  and  the  high-chorchism  of  the  queen 
oamrslly  grow  higher  with  sickness  and  danger, 
and  thoughts  of  another  world.   Bolingbroke,  who 
could  scofi*  and  sneer  at  Christianity  in  all  its  branch- 
*t  and  modifications,  again  put  himself  forward  as 
a  champion  for  the  high-church  part^,  trusting  that 
vhsterer  blows  he  dealt,  and  whatever  wonnds  he 
indicted,  would  tell  against  his  rival,  Oxford,  who, 
m  bis  difficulties,  was  again  attempting  to  effect  a 
raconciliatioD  with  the  low-charchmeo ;  aod,  who, 
moreover,  at  all  times,  was  reluctant  to  adopt  any 
decided  measure.    Bolingbroke,  closeted  with  At- 
terbury,  devised  the  infamous  Schism  Act :  Boling- 
broke drew  it  up  in  council,  giving  it  the  character 
of  a  goverament  measure ;  and  Bolingbroke,  through 
the  mouth  of  his  friend.  Sir  William  Wyodhara, 
bron^t  it  into  parliament  on  the  12th  day  at  May. 
Tbe  object  of  the  bill  was  to  prevent  education  by 
diiseoters  io  any  way ;  to  vest  the  right  of  eda- 
catmg,  aa  a  monopoly,  in  the  church  id  England, 
aad  to  prevent  dissenters  from  kee^Hug  schools 
even  for  their  own  children.   In  other  words,  it 
BtM.  Eniiipe. 


enacted  that  no  person  in  Great  Britain  should  keep 
any  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as  a  tutor,  unless 
he  had  previously  subscribed  the  declaration  to  con- 
form  to  the  church  of  England,  and  obtained  a  license 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  which  license  was 
not  to  be  granted  until  the  party  produced  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  having  received  the  sacrament,  ac- 
cording to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, withio  the  last  year,  aod  also  subscribed  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  :  aod  any  person 
acting  in  contravention  of  these  arbitrary  enact- 
ments was  to  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail. 

The  Whigs  stood  up  to  a  man,  and  opposed  the 
bill  with  all  their  might.    Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  General  Stan- 
hope particniariy  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
debate.    Stanhope,  who  had  lived  much  in  popish 
countries,  and  who  recognized  everywhere  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  wider  toleration  than  then  existed  any- 
where— ''showed,  in  particular,  the  ill  consequences 
of  this  law,  as  it  would  of  course  occasion  foreign 
educntion,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  wonU  drain  thtf 
kingdom  of  great  sums  of  money,  and,  which  was 
still  worse,  would  fill  tbe  tender  minds  of  young 
men  with  prejudices  against  their  own  country. 
He  illustrated  and  strengthened  his  argument  by 
the  example  of  the  English  popish  seminaries 
abroad,  which,  he  said,  were  so  pernicions  to  Great 
Britain,  that,  instead  of  making  new  laws  to  encour- 
age foreign  education,  he  could  wish  those  already 
in  force  against  papists  were  mitigated,  aod  that 
they  should  be  allowed  a  certain  number  of  schools." 
In  tbe  murky  bigotry  of  the  day  this  latter  proposi- 
tion must  have  been  considered  as  blasphemy,  not 
merely  by  the  Tories,  but  even  by  a  majority  of  the 
Whigs,  whose,  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  did 
not  as  yet  extend  to  papists.   Bolingbroke  had  made 
no  mistake  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  high-churchmen :  the  third  reading  of  the 
Schism  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  the 
great  msjori^  of  237  to  126.   In  the  Lords,  Bo- 
lingbroke fostered  bis  iH-favored  project,  by  moving 
tbe  second  rending.    Lord  Wharton,  in  opposing 
him,  said,  >•  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  they 
should  call  schism  in  England  what  is  the  establish- 
ed religion  in  Scotland ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  lords 
who  represent  the  nobility  of  thnt  part  of  Great 
Britain  are  for  the  bill,  I  hope  that,  in  order  to  be 
even  with  us,  and  consistent  with  themselves,  they 
will  move  for  the  bringing  in  another  bill  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  schism  in  their  own  country."  After 
this  sharp  side-blow  at  the  Scottish  lords,  who,  it 
appears,  were  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  court, 
Wharton  turned  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  said. 
"  Frecedeots  and  authorities  bare  beeo  cited  in  fe- 
ver of  the  present  measure,  but  there  is  against  it 
an  authority  of  the  highest  weight,  which  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned.   I  acknowledge  that  it  would 
have  como  with  most  Ibrce  and  propriety  from  that 
venerable  bench ;  but,  since  Uieir  koidsbips  have 
been  wholly  silent  Id  this  debate,  I  will  myself  tell 
them  that  it  is  tbe  rule  of  tbe  Gospel  to  do  unto 
others  aa  we  would  be  done  unto."    Lord  Halifnx 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  humane  und 
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flolightened  tolerntioo  of  some  former  perioda  aod 
the  return  to  intolerance  and  persecution  now  in- 
tended :  be  showed  how  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  pro- 
tecting the  Protestant  Walloons  who  were  flying 
from  the  Spanish  inquisition,  had  benefited  the  na- 
tion by  settling  an  ingenious  and  indastrioas  people, 
and  establishing,  by  their  means,  our  superiority  in 
the  woolen  manufacture;  and  how  the  protection 
which  the  lata  King  .William  had  afforded  the 
French  Uug^snots  had  done  honor  to  our  ebarae- 
ter,  and  produced  other  twnefita  to  our  trade-  Hal- 
ifax also  entreated  the  Hoase  to  be  warned  by  the 
tenible  example  of  Charles  I.,  who,  by  indulging 
Laud  and  persecuting  the  dissenters,  had  brought 
ruin  upon  himself  and  the  nation.  Lord  Town- 
shend  illustrated  the  blessings  of  toleration  by  his 
travels  abroad  :  he  said  that  he  had  lived  n  long 
time  in  Holland,  and  had  observed  that  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  that  great  and  powerful  common- 
wealth lay  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  he 
was  convinced  that,  if  the  States-General  should 
cause  the  schools  of  any  one  sect  to  be  shut  up,  the 
United  Provinces  would  soon  be  as  thin  of  people 
aa  Sweden  or  Spain.  Lord  .Cowpor  remarked 
that,  io  many  country  towns,  reading,  writing,  and 
grammar  schools  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  dis- 
lenters,  so  that,  to  put  down  those  schools  would 
bo  like  suppressing  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares.  That  member  of  the  church  militaot,  Comp- 
ton,  was  quiet  at  last,  under  the  aisles  of  his  cathe- 
dral ;  but  Robinson,  his  successor,  who  had  been 
translated  from  Bristol,  was  aa  intolerant  as  he. 
Forgetting  that  he  thereby  implied  a  lack  of  indus- 
try or  ability  on  the  part  of  his  brethren,  Robinson 
urged  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  and  ought  to 
be  fenced  and  guarded — that  the  church  was  in 
danger  from  the  growth  of  schismatics,  and  that  the 
dissenters,  by  drawing  the  children  of  churchmen 
to  their  schools  and  academies,  had  made  this  bill 
necessary.  Lord  Nottingham,  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Wbiga,  and  who  entirely  overlooked  hia  old 
affection  for  the  high-church  faction  in  his  hatred 
to  Swift,  who  had  lampooned  him,  and  who  to  all 
appearance  was  very  likely  to  be  soon  a'  bishop,  said, 
vehemently,  My  lords,  I  have  many  children, 
and  I  know  not  whether  God  Almighty  will  vouch- 
safe to  let  me  live  to  give  them  the  education  I 
could  wish  they  had.  Therefore,  my  lords,  I  own 
I  tremble  when  I  think  that  a  certain  divine;  who 
is  Buspected  of  being  hardly  a  Christian,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  a  bishop,  and  may  one  day  give 
licenses  to  those  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  youth."  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
lord  treasurer,  who  was  known  to  have  proposed  in 
the  cabinet  that  the  bill  should  be  softened :  the 
Tories  seem  to  have  fan"'  d  that  he  would  have  de- 
clared against  them  in  the  House,  the  Whiga  that 
he  would  apeak  and  vote  with  them,  even  though  it 
must  cost  him  his  oflice.  That  shuffling  minister 
tried  to  please  both,  or,  at  least,  to  give  to  either  as 
little  offenpe  as  possible.  He  declared  that  he  bad 
not  yet  considered  the  whole  bill — that  his  mind 
wos  not  m&de  up ;  but  he  persuaded  the  opposition 
to  allow  the  second  reading  without  a  divtsioQ ;  and 


on  the  day  when  the  till  was  finally  put  to  the  vote 
he  absented  himself  from  the  House.    This  con- 
duct had  its  usual  result;  it  incensed  both  pnrties, 
and  was  as  favorable  to  the  views  of  Bolingbroke  as 
any  thing  could  be — more  favorable,  perhaps,  than 
if  Oxford  bad  acted  the  bold  and  open  part  of  de- 
claring against  the  bill.    The  Whigs,  who  coold 
not  negative  the  bill,  attempted  to  soften  its  severi- 
ties ;  but  a  clause  they  proposed,  to  allow  the  dis- 
senters to  have  sehooli  for  children  of  their  ovn 
persuasion,  tboagh  for  none  otiiers,  was  rejected 
upon  a  di^sion.   Other  modifying  clauses,  how- 
ever, were  carried,  the  high-churchmen  conseDting 
that  the  dissenters  should  be  allowed  dames  or 
schoolmistresses  of  their  own  persuasion,  to  tench 
their  children  to  read;  and  that  the  conviction  of 
offending  achoolmnsters  and  tutors  should  tnke  place 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  not  by  sum- 
mary process  before  a  magistrate,  as  originally  pro- 
posed.   They  also  allowed  «  right  of  appeal  to  a 
higher  court,  and  impudently  added  a  clause  to  ex- 
empt from  the  act  any  tutor  employed  in  the  family 
of  a  nobleman  !    The  Hanoverian  Tories  were,  af- 
ter all,  unfit  and  unsympathixing  allies  of  the  Wliigs. 
whom  they  could  only  meet  upon  one  ground,  or 
the  common  preference  of  the  Quelphs  to  the  Stu- 
arts :  tiieir  conduct  on  ^is  occasion  proved  that,  in 
getting  rid  of  their  superstitions  about  hereditary 
and  divine  right,  they  bad  not  freed  themselves 
from  the  old  concomitanta  of  those  superslitioos. 
Not  satiafiod  with  the  operation  of  the  act  in  Prot- 
estant England,  they  proposed  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Catholic  Ireland,  and  they  carried  llieir 
clause  by  n  majority  of  six,  in  spite  of  the  represeo- 
tntions  of  tlie  Duke  of  .Shrewsbury,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant.   The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  cnrrieil 
by  77  to  72 — a  weak  majority,  conaidoriog  thnt  the 
queen  had  so  recently  made  twelve  new  peers  to 
vote  with  ministers.    Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  schism  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  some  compnnctious  TisiUngs  of 
the  Presbyterian  peers  of  Scotkind.  Thirty-three 
lords,  of  whom  five  were  bishops,  entered  a  atroDg 
protest  against  the  whole  bill.    When  the  bill,  ai 
amended,  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  Geasral 
Stanhope  proposed  that  the  tutors  in  the  families 
of  members  of  the  House  might  be  put  upon  tbe 
same  footing  as  those  who  tai^ght  in  the  families  of 
noblemctn  ;  but  Mr.  Hungerford  represented  that 
any  the  least  alteration  would  cause  delays,  bdiI 
might  lead  to  tbe  loss  of  the  valuable  bill ;  and,  the 
whole  ministerial  pack  joining  the  zealots  in  full 
cry,  the  bill  was  passed  as  it  WTis,  by  1G8  against 
98.    It  was  to  come  into  operation  upon  the  3Ist 
of  August;  but  on  that  very  day  Queen  Anne  died, 
and,  under  the  opposite  principles  which  rose  to 
the  ascendency  in  the  reign  of  her  successor,  it  re- 
mained practically  almost  a  dead  letter,  till  it  was  a 
few  years  after  formally  repealed. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Anne  ckned  the  aessioo  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne.  *•  I  hope,"  said  she, "  to 
meet  you  again  early  in  the  winter,  and  to  find  you 
in  such  a  temper  as  is  necessary  for  the  real  im- 
proTement  of  our  commerce,  and  of  all  the  other 
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■dnotsiBBt  of  peace.  Hy  chief  concero  is.  to  pre- 
Mne  t0  yen,  end  to  yoor  -poattirity,  our  holy  reli- 
fEwo,  awl  the  liberty  of  my  sabjects.  Bod  to  secure 
tbp  prmeat  lod  fotara  tnmquiUity  of  my  kiagdoma : 
bat  1  mnet  Cell  yon  plainly,  that  these  deaimble  eods 
cao  never  be  obtained  naleaa  yon  l»ing  the  same 
dispoaitiDns  obyoor  parts — aolesaBU  RronBdleas  jeal- 
onuea,  which  create  and  foment  divisbns  among 
yoo,  be  bid  aside — and  uolese  yon  show  die  same 
ref^ard  for  my  josc  prerogaiive,  and  for  the  honor 
of  my  government,  as  I  have  alwRys  expressed  for 
tbfl  rifhu  of  my  people."  Upon  the  risiag  of  par- 
liament, Oxford  looked  aronnd  him  for  some  plank 
lo  support  him.  Although  he  bad  given  the  Whigs 
abundant  reason  to  despise  him,  be  renewed  an  uo- 
deilwod  intercourse  with  the  chief  of  that  party, 
and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  other  leaders 
seem  to  have  considered  that  he  waa  atill  worth 
■ecnring,  or  that  every  possible  meaoa  was  to  be 
adopted  to  defeat  the  acheuies  of  the  bold  and  able 
Bolingbroke.  The  IlaDoreriao  secretary,  who  had 
been  very  noea^,  now  aays,  "  They  flatter  them- 
aelvea  especially  that  they  will  be  id  a  condition  lo 

oreitarn  Bdingbroke  I  believe  now  it  is 

God's  will  nodoubtedly  that  we  should  have  the 
snccessioa."  Oxford  also  bad  some  friendly  cod- 
ferencea  wilh  Cowper,  Halibx.  and.  other  great 
Whigs,  and  he  wrote  letters  or  sent  messages  to 
Ibe  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  waa  now  iutttntly 
watching  eveote  io  England,  and  begiontng  to  think 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  return  home.  But  it 
waa  soon  evident  to  the  elector's  envoy,  the  keen- 
sighted  Bothmar.  that  oolhieg  could  save  Oxford. 
Several  days  before  the  rising  of  parliament  be  as- 
sared  his  court  that  BoliogbrokB  would  maintain 
himself,  and  that  the  lord  treasurer  must  fall  very 
sooD.  *•  Some  of  those,"  adds  Bothmar,  •*  who 
would  have  assisted  him  to  bring  down  his  rival  aay 
■ow,  aecording  to  the  maxim  which  preTails  much 
here,  that  he  doea  not  deserve  to  be  assisted,  as  he 
doM  not  chooae  to  assist  lumself.'**  Swift,  the 
fnend  of  both,  endeavored  to  effect  a  reconciliatbo 
becweoo  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary ;  but  there 
were  other  iofloeoces  at  work  which  rendered  the 
thing  impossible,  and  Swift,  despairing  of  his  bisb- 
opric,  and,  prabably  fearing  danger  to  himself,  left 
his  two  patrons  to  play  their  own  game,  and  with- 
drew into  the  country.  On  the  13th  of  July,  Both- 
mar says — It  is  thought  that  a  reconciliation  ia 
making  by  the  mediation  of  their  friends,  but  that 
Buliogbroke  has  always  most  credit  with  the  queen. 
Tboy  say  that  not  only  the  favorite,  but  the  Ducb- 
ees  of  Somerset,  is  secretly  for  him.  by  the  per- 
aaasioDa  of  her  daughter,  who  ia  married  to  (hia 
friend)  Sir  William  Wyodbam.    The  two  miois- 

*  BoibMrgifMtte  Mlotrinr  MuoMfiir  Oslind'iUaiid.  vadUalmf 
Mian :— ^  1.  Hia  om  Imor,  whiA  does  not  ■lUnr  bhu  U>  keap  hiM- 
avlf  ««n«lr  ta  om  ndK  %  Tlw  ha^m  tt  muntaMias  hinaeir  Mill  ia 
thm  4*mm'i  fDod  $neim,  bf  lha  wim  ombdi  hj  which  he  imroiIuMd 
InMMir  iiMo  hrr  farar.  S.  Tb*  hop**  of  •nienng  agaia  into  fuot,  by 
dBCWM.  allbo«fb  ba  »tumU  wnm  laa*  b»  enplofiMiil,  ftawMug  h» 
4>>M  Jidw  BiNBljr  aiWMt  Iha  dmh  fUtf.  4.  Hut  ba  ii  eft* 
|a«*4  an  ttftj  im  catuia  ptaiMta  wttb  Lmd  Bntinr^bnlM  tbkt  b* 
aot  rttiri  biw  n|"nl|'.  tir  fmr  nf  biriaf  iwnlTnd  wbra  rata ;  proU 
■Uy  mli  ibM*  tiMn—  flaauibata  to  lafliiMM  bil  CBodnoL"— Jfoc- 
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ters  have  been  for  a  long  time  on  bad  terms,  from 
the  opposition  of  their  tempers  and  manners.  But 
what  gave  occasion  to  complete  their  diffidence  of 
ODO  another,  and  their  disnoioD,  was  a  project  which 
bad  bean  formed  of  dividing  io  HXteeo  shares  the 
profits  which  the  qoeeo  was  to  have  frdm  the  trade 
to  the  Sontb  Sea,  of  wbich  five  were  designed  for 
the  treasurer,  five  for  Bolingbroke,  four  for  Lady 
Masham,  and  two  for  Arthar  Moore.  The  trees- . 
nrer,  having  had  his  reasons  for  refusing  the  share 
deatioed  for  htmf  was  suspected  on  that  account, 
and  at  Inst,  became  odious  to  the  other  sharers.  He 
afterward  furoished  their  enemies  with  means  of 
discovering  this  mystery."  Botbraar  was  not  quite 
BO  confident  as  his  secretary  about  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  In  this  same  letter  he  says — '<  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  tbey  affirm,  wilt  be  prosecuted  vigor- 
ously in  the  next  sessioo ;  but,  as  be  apprehends 
tbifl  himself,  it  is  feared  he  will  bring  over  the  Pre- 
tender before  that  time,  to  save  himself  and  to  fin- 
ish his  grand  achemo,  from  which  he  expects  the 
com|rfeiioD  of  the  fortune  which  hb  ambition  prora- 
iaea  him."  * 

AccfurdiDg  to  Bothmar,  a  raconciliation  between 
the  rivals  was  effected ;  but  he  saw  throogh  ita  bol- 
lowneas,  and  declared  that  it  could  oot  be  doraUe. 
Lady  Masham  decided  the  point.  Full  of  wrath 
if^inst  Oxford,  for  his  having  dared  to  oppose  her 
will  and  disappmnt  her  of  money,  she  told  this  fall- 
ing minister,  and  once  loving  cousin,  to  his  fiice, 
that  he  bad  never  done  the  queen  any  service,  and 
was  incapable  of  ever  doing  her  any. '  Oxford  re- 
taliated: "I  have  been,"  said  he.  "abused  by  lies 
and  misrepreseotatioDs;  but  1  will  leave  some  peo- 
ple as  low  as  I  found  them."  This  passed  in  the 
queen's  cabinet  and  in  bar  majesty's  presence,  and 
the  altercation  between  the  titled  waiting-woman 
and  the  lord  treaanrer  is  said  to  have  lasted  till  two 
hoars  after  raidnight.  Theend  of  all  this  was,  that 
Anne  demanded  hu  white  staff,  and  Oxford  was 
left  low  indeed.'  The  Jacobites,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  impatiently  desiring  his  disgrace,  seem 
to  have  taken  credit  to  themselves  for  effecting  it. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  says  that  it  had  been  inti- 
mated to  the  queen,  through  Lady  Masham,  that 
bis  removal  from  office  was  indispensable.  >'  Con- 
vinced," says  Berwick,  "by  our  continual  represen- 
tations, they  (the  Jacobites  about  court)  exerted 
themselves;  and,  by  means  of  Lady  Masham,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  queeu  to  remove  the  lord  high  treas- 
urer, as  it  was  oot  possible  to  conduct  the  nlfair 
properly  while  he  remained  in  office.  She  there- 
fore dismissed  Oxford  on  the  27th  of  July."  Bo- 
lingbroke, of  eoiir«e.  rose  upon  the  fall  of  hia  rivd. 

>  Mmcpherwin.  A  few  itjt  baror*  thia,  Bothmar  tbu*  deacribsi  thm 
lUts  uf  iha  qaecn: — "  1  Sod  her  paler  thua  fntaierij.  liui  id  other  ra- 
*pai:ta  ahe  look*  wall,  aud  wemt  U  b«  in  hcalUi,  ttetptiitg  U«t  tM* 
CM  aat  watt  Mr  Moarf  ap." 

■  The  bird  traaiurar  waa  waatinf  to  biaiaalf ;  and  hii  habiti  of  pr*- 
cnultnating-  and  treating  the  mcwt  Hiniiui  bntinen  aa  ifit  wtn  a  jc^ 
(a  fatal  and  a  ililf  uitinjf  qualitj  in  a  iDiniater  uf  atate)  made  ereD  lonM 
of  bla  baat  frianda  lodilbreBt  to  hii  fall.  >*  Lord  Oxford,"  taid  Vopt, 
"  waa  Boc  a  very  capable  niniatar,  and  bad  a  gooA  daal  of  neffliseaai 
into  tba  barsaln.  Ba  n**4  to  Mnd  Iriflinr  vciaai  froai  oourt  lo  tha 
ScnUaraa  Club  alBKWt  ever;  da;  ;  and  would  coma  and  talk  idljr  wilb 
them  alaoot  every  night,  e*en  when  hii  all  waa  at  atake." — iS^caat, 
.  ObaerratiMM,  Anacdutci,  and  Chaiacierm  irf  Ba«ka  and  Moo. 
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This  man  of  intrigoe,  though  he  did  not  grasp  the 
troasurer's  staff,  becAme,  io  fact,  every  thiog  that 
fcfl  wishedt  and  distributed  offices  amopg  men  who 
urere  bonod  to  him,  aad  who  were  all  Jaeobitaa* 
Nominally,  he  merely  rsCained  the  seals  of  secre- 
tary, with  the  sole  maoagemoDt  of  foreign  affaira; 
he  pDt  ^e  tr«asuty  into  commiBsion,  with  William 
Wyndbam  at  its  head ;  the  privy  seat  he  allotted  to 
Atterbury ;  Bromley,  the  other  secretary  of  state, 
he  allowed  to  reraaiQ;  the  third  secretaryship,  or 
that  for  Scotland,  was  pat  into  the  bands  of  that 
desperate,  half-mad  Jacobite,  the  £arl  of  Mar;  the 
Dnke  of  Ormond  wasto  becommaDder-in-cfaief;  the 
•Dulie  of  Buckingliam  lord  preeideot;  and  Harcoort, 
as  one  upon  whom  be  could  entir^y  rely,  was  to 
remain  lord  cbRocellor.  Many  miaor. offices  re* 
maiaed  to  be  disposed  .c^,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  party.  "  the  steriHcy  of  good  and  able  men," 
■to  put  io  these  places,  was  •*iDcredUile."  The 
truth  ist  that,  beyond  a  few  personal  friends,  and  a 
few  detormiiied  Jacobttea,  there  were  mdo  that 
Boliogbroke  could  or  would  trast  Before  drawiog 
up  his  scheme  for  the  new  cabinet,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt ilpon  the  principles  ofsbmaef^  old  Whig 
placemen.  Go  the  day  after  Oxford's  dismissal,  he 
gave  a  dinner  party  at  bis  house  io  OoMen-aquare 
to  QeoemI  Stanhope,  Bobert  Walpole.  Polteoay, 
Craggs,  Oeoeral  Cadogan,  and  other 'Chiefs  of  t^e 
party ;  but  his  cnjoliog  overtures  came  to  nothing, 
as  those  Whigs  demanded,  as  a  tine  qud  non,  that, 
for  the  better  secority  of  the  PiY>testaat  soceession, 
the  Pretender  should  be  compelled  to  remove  to 
Rome,  or,  at  the  least,  to  some  place  much  farther 
from  the  English  coasts  than  Lorraine  -,  and  Beliog- 
broke  declared  that  the  qneen  wouJd  never  consent 
to  this  persecution  of  her  brother.  To  have  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  BoJiogbroke's  sincerity  and  siagle- 
ness  of  dealing,  we  need  only  noBtion  that,  on  the 
very  same  day  on  which  ha  gaj«  this  famed  diqaer, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Oaultier,  and  assured  him 
that  he  entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  ever  for 
tke  king,  provided  only  his  majesty  took  such  meas- 
ures as  would  suit  the  good  people  of  England.  At 
this  nximent  the  Duke  Ma^lboroDgi^  who  had 
seot  his  friend.  General  Cadogan,  into  England  be- 
fore him,  was  staying  at  Ostend.  watching  the  game 
that  was  playing,  with  the  evident  iotentioo  of  strik- 
ing in  at  tho  decisive  round.  His  real  intentions 
were  mnttera  of  anxious  surmise  and  speculation  to 
all  parties ;  and  such  was  his  personal  importance, 
or  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  bis  selfish  sagaci* 
ty,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  cer- 
tain, that  whichever  party  he  embraced  and  adhered 
to  must  in  the  end  be  the  prevalent  one  ; '  accord- 
ing to  Botbmar,  the  Haooverian  ambassador,  Marl- 
borough, forgetting  his  old  animosity  against  that 
man,  had  listened  to  overtures  from  Osford  before 

>  OcOT|»  LnekhwU  oT  Cuvwalh,  tha  Mtbor  of  the  M«BDfi«,  ow  gf 
IIm  muM  ftcti*e  kad  dulinguiahed  of  thi  Soiitliah  JMobttai,  who  wu 
TM7  couUttt  ID  bit  attemluoa  about  ooart,  nf  ■  tint  than  ww  k  {*■ 
port  tluU  tbe  Duka  of  Marlbovmigh  bad  nfnati  tba  ku  of  XIUJMO. 
which  dM  Protaoder  had  dnaudml  from  him  m  »  praof  and  ■  pMfa 
of  hb  fidelitr.  Iflhw  deniBiid  wen  imJlj  Mada,  tt  aaM  hMa  tandad 
vary  oiftMrikllir  to  uraafthan  tba  lord-Batiaiml'i  mw  ftdeUiy  to  tha 
PrutaatMt  luccnHion,  U  wbuaa  mtareita  b«  won  o*ar  or  aacMad  the 
•ffaeitua  «4  tba  Bntitb  Iraopa  ai  Dnukiifc  and  atbar  plaflaa. 


his  faH.  Oo  the  16th  of  Joly,  Bothmar  says— "It 
is  enrprising  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  comes 
over  at  such  a  crisis,  and  does  not  rather  wait  uatil 
it  is  seen  which  of  the  taro  eompatitori  (Oxford  m- 
Bolingbrake)  mil  carry  it  with  the  queen;  Lord 

Sunderland  himself  does  noteompreheod  tins  

-The  impetuosity -of  the  dnefaesa  baa  probably  pre- 
cipitated this  journey  Tbej  are  snrimsed  that 

the  dnke  should  he  io  a  hurry  to  come  here  at  thii 
jaocture.  If  he  adheres  to  his  old  friends,  be  will 
ran  a  risk  with  the  minister;  and  if  be  wants  to 
please  the  latter,  he  will  be  abandoned  by  tbe  for- 
mer, without  gaining  nrach  upon  the  court  It  is 
thought  that  the  lord  treasurer  has  led  him  into  this 
step  by  tbe  means  of  Cadogan."  Oo  the  37tb  of 
July,  Botbmar  says— The  Duke  of  Mirlboroofch 
is  not  arrived  yet.  It  is  probable  be  wants  to  re- 
main beyond  sea  antil  be  knows  that  there  u  a 
change  io  -the  miniatry."  Three  days  later,  tbe 
Uaooveriao  atsbassador  says,  very  sigoificaDtly— 
"  I  am  very  corioos  to  know  if  there- is  any  foun- 
dation of  a  good  nndersianding  between  the  Duke 
of  Marlboroogh  and  the  Pretender.  His  olectorsl 
highness  (Prince  GeorgOr  afterward  Geei^  II.) 
can  himself  give  a  great  deal  of  light  in  this  aflfair, 
as  I  am  assured  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford 
showed  him,  by  bis  cousin  (the  Mr.  Hariey  who 
had  been  sent  to  Hanover)  the  originnis  of  the  let- 
ters betweeo  tbe  duke  and  the  Pretender."  Botb- 
mar adds,  that  this  correspondence  appfntred  to  him 
incredible,  and  incooBisteot  with  alt  he  bad  ever 
heard  or  seen  of  the  duke  :  but  toe  now  know  thrt 
the  correspoodenoe  was  real.  In  the  same  leUer 
Bothmar  speaks  of  the  communication  made  by  an 
unknown  person  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  touch- 
ing tbe  weak  state  of  the  Protestant  succeesion.  and 
tbe  advantages  which  the  duke  might  find  in  en> 
bracing  tbe  part  of  the  Pretender  without  nuiDiiig 
any  risk.*  In  a  poatoript  to  this  latter*  Botbmar 
says  that  the  queen  waa  so  bad  as  not  to  be  ezpeeb- 
ed  to  live  through  that  night.  It  seems  oertain  thst. 
notwithstanding  an  offer  the  money-loving  dnke  bad 
reeendy  made  to  lend  ^30,000,  to  enable  the  Elec- 
toral Pnnce  George  to  come  over  to  England  tokxik 
personally  to  the  interests  of  bis  fiimily,  the  wliole 
court  of  tianover  looked  upon  Harlbomugh  and  bis 

>  Pupa,  MO  faMOBipatenI  jadga,  who  knaw  tha  man  wall  and  IntitHia' 
I7,  aafa— ''Ai  Incaaaiilant  a*  the  Duke  of  MarlboTaugb'a  chanritf 
may  appear  to  you,  yat  it  may  be  aeconntad  lor,  if  yon  gauge  hii  te- 
nant by  hia  laisDiBg  paawnni  wbirta  wn  dw  lam  of  Mmay.  He  «•■ 
deavorad  at  tha  taina  tine  to  be  wall  betk  at  Hanover  aiid  St.  Ctf 
Diaini:  thia  inrpriied  yon  a  piod  daal  whan  I  fint  told  yoa  »r  it,  but 
the  jilaiti  meaning  of  it  wai  oaiy  Ihi*— thai  ha  wanted  to  arcure  tha 
tbm  richea  he  bad  amaaaed  totatbar.  whtcbever  abodid  aaocaed.  U< 
waa  calm  in  tha  heal  at  battle ;  and  wban  ha  wh  au  nnr  baiaf  takaa 
piiaoner,  in  hii  Ant  campaign  in  Flandaia,  he  waa  qnit*  vninOTrd. 
Ha  waa  like  ta  loaa  hi'a  lifa  in  the  OOf  and  hie  liberty  in  the  vther,  bat 
there  waa  none  of  hit  money  at  itake  in  either.  Thia  maaa  paimoa  of 
that  great  maa  oparatad  vary  etnogly  in  bim  in  the  vary  bagiiiiBMNt  «f 
his  lifa,  sad  oeatinoMl  to  thp  vary  and  of  it.  Om  day  aa  he  wai  louk* 
lag  orer  Mme  papare  ta  liii  aoraloira  with  Lord  Cadogan,  h»  ofeaei 
one  of  the  little  drawera,  tnaik  oat  a  grefo  pane,  and  tamed  lant 
broad  piaeea  out  of  it,  aod  after  newiag  them  for  aome  time  with  a 
eatiafaction  that  appeared  vary  viiible  in  hia  faoa, '  Cadogan,'  nja  he, 
'obaervB  these  pierwi  wall ;  (hay  daaarra  to  be  obeerred.  There  m 
jan  forty  of  them ;  'tie  tbe  rery  Stat  aiMi  I  «*ar  got  in  nay  life,  aiMl  1 
ban  kept  it  atwayi  aabrokan  from  that  vary  time  lo  ihie  day  '  Thw 
•huwB  buw  early  and  how  atreog  ihii  paeiMB  mast  hm»  bean  npoa 
him." — Spate*. 
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■oiWMBti  with  dirtnut,  feariDg  to  eaDflda  hi  him* 
ud  j«t  feariDg  to  ofiend  him,  hopeless  of  locaring 
biis  BilMiia  wer«  oonvinced  thstthoir  Mose  woald 
triDiBph,  and  bring  trim  more  sdiamages  tliui  the 
•ibn-. 

Botbmar  bad  not  eiiggarated  in  Bpeaking  of  the 
qoeen's  diiogeroDs  state-    Od  the  30th  of  July,  only 
diree  days  after  the  stormy  sceoe  nt  court,  and  the 
difoiiMal  »f  Oxford,  she  was  seized  with  an  apo- 
plMtk  flL    Ever  aiace  that  tempeatDona  night  ^e 
iiid  been  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  agitated  and 
•battered,  and  coofidanti  aishe  told  her  physiciaDS, 
tbt  ibe  aboold  never  reeover ;  and  after  the  fit  she 
rank  into  a  stupor.    There  was  a  diaplajr  of  grief 
both  real  and  afleoted ;  but  the  funds  rose  eotwider- 
•bly,  at  Booa  m  it  was  known  Id  the  ci^  tliat  she 
was  dying.    The  moat  intelligeot  part  of  the  nation 
had  beeene  convinced  that  aotbing  mu  so  likely  to 
eodaoger  property,  and  the  constitotion,  as  a  pro- 
loa^ealioo  of  the  royal  life  and  of  the  mioistry  of  the 
pfotling,  ioaidtous  men  npoa  whom  she  bad  thrown 
hrraelf.    On  the  other  side,  Bolingbroke,  Ortnond, 
Htrcoart,  and  the  rest  of  that  party  who  had  been 
ntber  named  tooffice  than  put  in  posseasioo  of  it— 
■0 rapid  was  the  coarse  of  eveota — were  bewildered, 
•od  apparently  all  but  atopefied  at  this  sudden  blow. 
They  met  in  cooocil  at  KensingtOQ,  in  a  room  not 
&r  from  that  where  the  queen  lay  dying;  and  fh^ 
were  praaently  thrown  into  eooaternatioa  by  the 
inwal  of  the  dnkes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset,  who 
aid  that,  understanding  her  majesty's  danger,  they 
lud  hastened,  though  not  summoned,  to  ofler  their 
HsisiaDee.    The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  bad 
been  for  sofoe  time  playiag  a  very  nmbrguoua  part, 
bat  who  had  returned  to  bis  old  Whig  principles, 
lod  held  private  deliberations  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  that  par^,  rose  up  and  thanked  Argyle 
lod  Somerset  for  their  unexpected  attendance  and 
the  offer  of  their  aerrtcea.    Somerset  and  Argyle 
tbcn  took  their  seats  at  the  council-board,  insisted 
DD  examining  the  pbysiciaos,  and  upon  their  report 
Br|ed  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  the  queen  that 
tbs  post  of  lord  treasurer  should  be  instantly  filled 
■p,  aa  at  aneh  a  moment  it  was  essential  to  have 
■  recognfated  prime  minister ;  and  they  further  io- 
iitted  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  shnnM  be  at 
oece  raeommended  to  her  majeaty,  as  the  noble- 
■MB  moet  fit  to  manage  affiiirs  at  that  crisis,  and  to 
wcore  the  sncceaaion  aa  fixed  by  parliament.  Bo- 
liogbroke  thus  saw  hie  grand  scheme  vanish  into 
tbia  air,  like  an  ODSubstantial  palace  at  the  touch 
of  the  enchanter;  but  be  said  Dotbiog,  did  Dothing, 
remaiaiog  in  amaze  like  one  under  a  spell;  and  he 
followed  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  lords  to  the 
d«atb-bed  aide,  where  the  recommeodalioo  of  the 
coaneil  waa  intimated  in  a  discourse  which  the 
•nffemr,  in  all  probability,  did  not  understand.  A 
ii|En  or  a  ood  Unm  Anne  Was,  however,  ioterpreted 
■a  a  sufficient  assent,  and  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
a  most  iDomentona  change — a  change  which  in- 
volved the  interaaii  of  millians.  Thus  was  Shrews- 
bwy,  nlraady  lord  fientenant  of  Ireland  and  lord 
ehuiberlaiB*  made  lord  treasurer  and  prime  miuis- 
trr,  and  from  this  naoneat  the  deciding  card  was  in 


hia  hand,  ratfier  than  hi  that  of  Maribmn^.  wfaoi 
when  the  critical  moment  came,  found  himself  dec 
tained  at  Osteod  by  contrary  winds.  The  Boke  of 
Argyle,  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of  abHity.  and 
who  had  carried  the  somewhat  incompetent  Somt- 
eraet  along  with  him  to  Keeaington,  was  the  rem 
evil  genioa  before  which  Bolingbroke  stood  rebuked ; 
and  now  in  conjunction  with  Somerset  and  the  new 
Whig  prime  minister,  Sfarewsbniy,  Argyle  moved 
that  every  piivy  coonaelor  whatsoever,  that  faappeni- 
ed  to  be  in  London  orin  the  neighborhood,  should  be 
imnmliately 'Summoued  to  attend.  The  es-chaa- 
cellcor,  Somen,  whoso  chanictar  and  influence  stood 
h^hest,  forgot  fait  own  infirmities,  and  hastened  to 
the  i^ace  where  the-  qaeeu  was  expiring;  and  he 
was  aoeompaniad  or  followed  by  many  other  Whigs, 
who-  had  not  seen  the  iotorinr  of  llie  court  for  a 
longtime. 

If  BolingbrcAe  and  his  coedjators  were  bewildered 
before.  Asy  were  now  crushed  and'  ridden  over  by 
the  Whig  party,  who.i  wvtboat  losing  time,  onleivrl 
four  regiments  up  to  London,  recalled  seven  batteN 
ions  &-oro  Dunkirk,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  sea- 
ports, sent  ont  orders  for  the  immediate  equipment 
of  a  good,  strong  fleet,  and  took  other  meaaorea  to 
aecure  the  throne  to  the  Houae  of  Hanover,  and 
defeat  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  France 
aud  the  Pretender.  Indeed,  before  the  result  of 
the  visit  of  Argyle  to  the  couneil.chamber  waa 
known,  the  Whigs,  principally  guided  by  the  acUve 
and  able  Qeneral  Stanhope,  had  concerted  measures 
calcukted  to  lead  to  the  same  result :  Bolmgbroke, 
who  knew  every  thiog,  most  have  known  this. 
Knowing  the  course  that  bad  been  taken  with  the 
army  end  the  nnmereas  commissiona  which  bad 
been  given  to  determined  Jacobitea,  they  had  en- 
tered into  -an  aasociation,  and  bad  even  collected 
some  arms  and  ammunition.  They  had  also  badges 
or  tokena  in  braas.  silver,  and  gold,  to  distribute 
among  their  folkiwers;  and  Stanhope  had  formed  a 
plan  for  seizing  the  Tower,  and  securing  in  it,  at 
the  moment  of  trinl.  the  person  of -the  principal 
Jacobites.  On  the  day  after  the  appmntment  of 
Shrewsbury,  while  Anne  was  in  a  letluirgy,  and  the 
physicians  expecting  every  moment  to  be  her  last, 
the  couoeil  sent  their  orders  to  the  beralds-at-arms, 
and  to  a  troop  of  the  lifo-gnards,  to  be  in  readiness 
every  moment' to  procbiim  the  rightful  successor, 
George  I.;  and  they  hurried  off  Mr.  Cragga  to 
Hanover  to  hasten  the  journey  of  the  elector,  who 
was  feqUBSted  to  repair  to  the  const  of  Holland, 
where  the  English  fleet  would  be  ready  to  receive 
him.  The  council  also  sent  letters  to  their  high 
mightinesses  the  States-Geoerat,  who  for  some  time 
past  bad  received  nothing  from  England  bat  cold  or 
insulting  language,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  im- 
portant foct  that  Holland  had  by  treaty  guarantied 
the  sncceaaion  of  the  Heuae'  of  Hanover.  Well 
knowing  how  hotly  the  Jacobite  fevrr  was  ra^ng  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  they  determined  that  an  able 
general  ahould  be  sent  down  to  that  country  to  lake 
the  command  of  the  troopa.  All  this  waa  decided 
on  the  31st  of  July,  and  on  tha  following  morning 
Anna,  who  had  not  recovered  sufficiently  from  her 
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•tupor  either  to  sign  ber  will  or  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment,  expired  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  aod 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  The  Earl  of  Oxford," 
aays  the  still  bewildered  Bolingbroke,  in  a  letter  to 
SwifV,  "WaB  removed  on  Tuesday;  the  queen  died 
on  Sunday.  What  a  world  ia  thia,  and  how  does 
fortune  banter  us!"  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
the  same  plotting  stntesmaQ  assured  an  agent  of  the 
French  king  that  measures  had  been  so  well  taken, 
that  in  six  weeks*  time  things  would  hare  been 
put  in  such  a  state  as  to  have  left  him  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  queen's  demise.  On  the  evening  of 
the  Ist  of  August  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ap- 
proached the  EDglish  coast:  near  Dover  his  veasel 
was  boarded  by  a  messenger  from  Srr  Thomas 
Franklin,  the  postmaster- general,  who  told  his 
grace  that  the  queen  had  died  that  morning,  and 
that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  bad  been  joyfully  pro- 
claimed. And,  in  fact,  George  was  proclaimed  with 
acclamations  in  London,  in  York,'  and  in  tlie  other 

■  It  wu  not  withoat  ft  meaDiDft  and  nntire  that  Ihr  coan  of  Hann- 
*«r  had  opeaed  ■  vorrrtpnnJcDM  with  Dawsa,  archbiihop  of  York. 
Thai  prelitte  lookett  after  their  iotereit  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
gun  importdire  to  the  ptoceuion  of  proclamatinn  in  the  city  nf  York, 
Ltilj  Murjr  WortlBj  Mnntagn.  who  wai  oo  the  apot,  Ihui  dncnbei  thr 
aoeae,  in  a  letter  to  her  huibanil :— "  I  went  to-da/  to  ace  the  kia^ 
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principal  cities,  where  no  Jacobite  had  conrage  to 
raise  his  voice,  or  even  to  show  himself  in  public. 
In  the  capital,  only  one  man,  and  that  man  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman  of  the  high-church  school,  bad  the 
courage  to  propose  proclniniing  the  Pretender,  it 
was  Doctor  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester.^ 

prurlaimed,  whicb  waa  done,  the  archbiihnp  walking  next  the  lord 
mayor,  and  all  the  cnunlry  genlry  folluwing,  with  greater  crowJi  of 
people  than  1  balisTeil  to  be  in  York  i  vaat  aoclamatioa*  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  general  Miiefaetioa ;  the  Pretender  afterward  atagied 
about  the  itreeta  and  burned ;  ringing  of  belU,  bunGrea,  ami  illuoiina- 
liunt ;  the  mnb  CTyiug  Liberty  and  Pmperty  !  and  Long  liie  King 
Oeorga  !  ....  All  the  Protaaiaata  haia  aeem  nnanimaue  for  tbe  Uano- 
(■r  BuoMaaidn.'* 

1  "  Upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  Ormond,  Atterbury,  and  Lmi 
Mareehal,  held  a  pnntta  coDienation  together,  in  which  Atlrrbnry 
denred  the  latter  to  go  oat  immediaiAly  aud  predaini  the  Pretendir  ■■ 
Ciinn.  Ormond,  who  wai  more  afraid  of  conaeqnencea,  deaitad  tu  eon' 
municate  it  firit  to  the  council.  *  Damn  it.'  nyi  Alterbory,  in  a  (icat 
heat  [for  he  did  not  value  iweanng) ;  '  yon  very  well  know  thit  ihnigi 
bate  not  been  coBoerted  enoufh  for  that  yet,  and  that  wa  hare  not  a 
moment  to  Inaa.'  Indeed  it  waa  the  only  thing  they  cunld  haTa  dune ; 
iuch  a  >wM  itep  wunld  hata  made  people  belioTe  that  thev  *rre 
aimnger  than  they  really  were,  and  might  have  taken  atrangrlj.  Tbe 
late  king,  I  am  fully  peianaded,  would  not  haTc  atirred  a  fuol,  if  ih*rB 
had  been  a  ilrang  oppoeilion :  indeed,  the  family  did  not  expect  Ihii 
criiwn ;  at  leaet  nobody  in  it  but  the  old  Princen  Sophia." — Lvciitr 
in  Spence.—Tht  mayor  of  Ot/erd  rrceired  an  anonymoa*  nuledeiirraf 
him  tu  pmclaim  the  Pretender:  but  the  mayor  waa  too  wiaa,  ami  bulh 
the  citj  aud  aaiveiaitj  remained  perfectly  quiet. 
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A.D.  1714.  The  Regency  Bill  pnaaed  in  1705  had 
provided  for  the  government  on  the  demise  of  Anne ; 
and  the  seven  great  officers  of  state,  together  with 
eighteen  peers,  named  in  an  instrument  signed  by 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  took  npon  themselves  the 
temporary  administration.  Of  the  eighteen  peers 
named  by  George  the  greater  number  were  de- 


termined Whiga;  and  Argyle,  Cowper,  HHlifnx, 
Townsliend,  nod  Devonshire  were  among  them. 
Marlborough  was  not  named,  nor  waa  his  son-in- 
law,  Sunderland  :  thia  was  not  extrnordinaiy.  but  it 
excites  some  surprise  to  see  the  illastrions  Somers 
excluded  also.  The  great  general,  on  landing  at 
Dover,  received  ao  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  hia 
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entry  ioto  Londoa  was  like  a  irinmph.  Two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  on  honebnck  met  bitn  on  tbn  rond, 
■nd  tho  procession  was  joined  by  n  long  train  of 
horses  god  cairiiiges.  Mnrlborough  went  stmight 
to  the  House  of  Lords  nnd  took  the  oarbs  to  King 
Georgo;  bot  then,  mortified  mt  his  exclusion  from 
the  regency,  he  retired  into  the  country.'  The 
lorda  josttces  appointed  Joseph  Addison  to  be  their 
Kcreury,  and  ordered  that  all  dispntches  addressed 
ui  Bolinghroke  should  be  delivered  to  Addison.*  In 
ibe  Scottish  capital  King  George  whs  procUimed 
without  opposition ;  but  for  some  days  there  pre- 
vailed great  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  Ireland :  and  the 
lords  of  the  regency,  or  lords  justices,  thought  at  one 
moment  of  dispatching  thither  General  Stanhope  ns 
ram  mander- in -chief,  and  Marlb<irou^h'B  son-in-Uw, 
Sunderland,  as  lord  lieatenant,  without  losing  time 
is  vaiting  for  the  king's  instructions;  but  they  soon 
received  intelligooce  that  all  was  quiet,  and  that  King 
George  had  been  peaceably  proclaimed  at  Dublin  by 
(be  kirds  justices  of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
■uagb,  and  Sir  CoDstantine  Phipps,  whose  Toryism 
l»d  formerly  been  suspected  to  be  of  the  Jacobite 
bias.  The  Hanoveriaa  smlmssador  felt,  convinced 
tfaat  the  Jacobites  would  not  stir  anywhere,  unless 
they  were  assisted  by  France;  and  the  French  ara- 
baasador  declared  that  the  king,  his  master,  whs  de- 
lermined  loobaerTe  religiously  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
*hicb  recogoised  the  soccessioo  of  the  Elector  of 
HinoTer. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  Whigs  in  England 
)□  putting  forth  claims  to  the  honors  and  eraolu- 
meou  of  office,  and  in  scheming  what  should  be  the 

'  BiMhmar.  wntin;  to  the  court  of  Hani>*f>r  on  tha  3th  nf  Au^uat, 
Kn.  *-Tha  Dnka  of  Marlburooch  came  Ui  town  yealsrday,  amiil  iha 
"claaaliuaa  of  tfaa  (wopla,  ai  if  h*  had  gaiDed  anulhar  battls  nf  Huch- 
He  will  tm  III  gnml  tr-twKt  if  the  Pretroder  mukx  anj  attempt. 
Or  II  Dot  pleavd  that  be  i«  uui  of  Ihx  Tnireiir}',  anil  thai  Ihriv  ii  nnj' 
Ma  Ml  the  king  higher  than  him  is  thih  conDlty." — Jtacphtrioa. 

'  la  iha  Uocr  rvfarred  to  in  tha  laat  not*  Buthmar  me&tiooa  tba 
^mm  wbwb  Ai^noo't  fiiend  Strela  had  rendeniil  to  the  UnuM  nf 
B»o*cr.  ai  ir  to  proeun  IhM  •daiinble  wnler  ai>m«  {oud  appotntnient 
ii  tkc  n««  iDwamanL 


or  Gkoibs  I. 

new  cabinet.  The  bishopric  of  Ely,  and  every  good 
thing  thst  happened  to  be  meant  in  the  church,  was 
asked  for,  and  every  place  at  court,  such  as  the 
captaincy  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  the 
groomship  of  the  bedchamber,  Scc„  was  grasped  at 
by  several  competitors.  Baron  Bothmar,  who  was 
made  the  medium  of  these  applications  to  Hanover, 
recommended  Lord  Hulifax  to  be  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Walpule  for  his 
colleagues,  and  Lord  Orford,  the  double-sided  Ad- 
miral RuBsel  of  former  times,  to  be  first  lord  of  tha 
admiralty.  He  afterward  recommended  strongly 
that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  received  the 
trensurer's  staff  from  the  hand  of  the  dying  Anne, 
should  be  allowed  to  retire;  that  Marlborough  and 
Sunderland  should  be  safisjied.  Stanhope  and  Cado- 
gan  provided  for,  and  that  then  they  should  think 
"of  doing  something  for  Lord  Somers."  On  the 
10th  of  August,  Bothirinr,  continuing  his  recom- 
mendations, proposed  General  Erie  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Portsmouth,  and  pointed  out  brigadiers 
Honeywood  and  Dormer  ns  proper  men  to  be  made 
grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  '>  the  Inst  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough."  He  also 
forwarded  a  letter  to  King  George  from  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  France  and 
at  Venice,  and  secretary  of  state  at  home,  and  who 
yet  only  begged  now  to  be  made  a  lord  of  the  king's 
bedchamber — a  favor  which  he  (Bothmar)  thought 
might  be  granted,  though  he  proposed  thiit  oo  an- 
swer should  he  given  to  Manchester's  Indy,  who 
wanted  to  be  of  the  princess's  bedchamber.  As  for 
the  rest,  Bothmar  suggested  that  "it  would  be  suf- 
ficient now  to  give  general  promises  to  nil  such  as 
asked  favors,  and  to  fulfil]  them  when  the  king  had 
formed  his  plan."  "  He  may  then,"  adds  the  am- 
bassador, "turn  out  in  general  nil  the  Inte  queen's 
court  and  council."  Cudugan  tuld  Bothmnr  that  Lord 
Sunderland  wiinled  to  be  secretary  of  state  ;  and  the 
Hanoverian,  who,  whatever  he  might  think  of  Marl- 
borough, had  good  reasons  to  think  bijjhiy  of  the 
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nbility  and  patriotism  of  his  Bon-io-law,  aoggesU  that, 
ID  case  the  king  ahould  be  disposed  to  gratify  him, 
Lord  Townahend  might  be  provided  for  io  another 
way.  Bidiop  Baroet  recommeaded  his  own  son 
for  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber ;  but  Both- 
mar  thought  it  wonld  be  better  to  gi?e  hira  some 
employment  in  the  law.  To  paaa  over  the  numer- 
ous other  claims  advanced  by  Tories'  u  well  as  by 
Whigs,  and  ranging  (mm  places  at  conrt  to  places 
ID  the  excise,  Lord  Hertford,  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set's eldest  son,  wanted  to  be  a  lord  hi  waiting 
either  to  the  king  or  to  Prince  George;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  requested  that  bis  duchess  might 
be  made  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  princess. 
"  She  is  handsomn,"  says  Bothmar,  aod  appears  to 
me  fit  for  such  a  place ;  but  she  coutd  not  obtain  it 
from  the  late  queen,  although  she  was  her  natural 
tiater.'  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  for  that  reason  she 
did  not  choose  to  have  her  so  Dear  her,  but  preferred 
rather  to  give  her  a  pension."  The  Duke  of  Qraf- 
ton,  one  of  the  natural  was  of  Charles  IL,  whose 
mother  had  married  the  speaker.  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  also  desired  earnestly  to  be  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber,  and  Bothmar  gave  him  a  good  diaracter, 
and'  recommended' him* 

But  we  may  turn  from  these  pettinesses,  wtatch 
were  the  inevitable  conseqoebces  of  a  demise  and 
H  new  succeBsion,  to  matters  of  greater  weight,  in 
which  the  interests  of  three  nations  were  coacem- 
ed,  and  in  which  they  were  but  too  often  sacrificed 
to  private  ambition  and  the  interests  of  worthless 
individuals.  According  to  a  very  important  provi- 
sion in  the  act  of  regency,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  death,  though 
it  vws  a  Sunday,  aod  all  such  members  as  were  in 
or  near  to  towo  basfeened  to  their  scuts.  The  To- 
ries attempted  to  procure  ab  ndjouroment  till  the 
{blk>wing  Wednesday ;  bat  Sir  Richard  Onslow  rep- 
resBDivd  that  ^e  state  of  the  nation  was  too  critical 
to  allow  of  delay;  and  the  Houses  met  again  on 
Monday.  Three  days  were  spent  in  adminstering 
and  taking  oatiu  to  the  new  sovereign.  On  the  5th 
of  August,  the  lords  justices  recommended  to  the 
Commons  to  provide  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
crown  by  voting  the  cootinoance  of  several  branches 
uf  the  revenue  which  had  expired  with  the  iHte 
queen.  »  We  forbf»r,"  said  these  lords,  "laying 
before  you  any  thing  that  dues  not  require  your  im- 
mediate  consideration,  not  having  as  yet  received 
his  majesty's  pleasure.  We  only  exhort  you,  with 
the  greatest  earaestoeas,  to  a  perfect  unanimity  and 
a  firm  adherence  to  oor  sovereign's  interest,  as  being 
the  only  means  to  continue  among  os  our  present 
happy  tranquilli^."  The  Commons  iostantly  re- 
turned a  very  loyal  and  an  unanimous  address ;  for, 

'  "  Wa  are  u  full  in  tka  Koue  of  Commotia,"  ujv  a  Tor;,  **  m  at 
•aj  tiiM.  Wa  ara  fBpiii|  asd  aiahDrto  w«  who  ii  tu  tuIb  ua.  The 
Whifa  ihiak  thay  aball  aafroaa  «U.  Wa  tbink  wa  AM  hava  our 
iltuin.*'—Er*tmiu  IitwUte  SmffI,  Angvtt  7.  Thia  Lawlawaa  a  raatl/ 
IMtinaB.  wko  had  doM  woifc  baU  liir  IMlD(tiTdia  aad  Tor  Oifofd. 
That  lord  tnMurar  wai  aocMioaad  to  call  Matthaw  Pf  lur  hia  *«ae- 
■BSD,  aiitl  Lewia  hia  pnM-Man. 

■  Caiharine  Oanlajr  (aa  aha  wa*  naiMi]  fajr  rojral  mandata),  the 
third  wila  ofJohu  8b«aaU,  dnka  af  BnduiighaB,  whan  aba  Mrhad 
a/iar  her  di  *ania  rian  har  lirat  haabaad,  Jaaipa  Aanaaly,  aarl  of  Ajw'^ 
»(ia,  wua  tha  daughUr  uC  Janaa  11.,  by  Catkanua,  daughter  of  Str 
Uiwrlaa  if  ediaj. 


though  the  Tories  were  the  more  numeroDS,  tlie 
Jticobite  Tories  were  comparaUvely  few,  and  in  do 
humor  to  provoke  a  committal  to  the  Tower.  la 
the  same  breath,  and  with  the  same  drop  of  ink, 
they  expressed  their  deep  grief  at  the  death  of  their 
hte  sovereign  lady  Queen  Anoe  of  bteaaed  memory, 
and  their  lively  pleasure  at  the  aeeessinn  of  King 
George,  whose  right  to  the  crown  was  ao  nndoabted, 
and  whose  virtues  were  so  princely.  The  most  that 
the  Hfluoverian  agents  hoped  or  expected  was,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  grant  the  king  the 
same  civil  list  enjoyed  by  the  late  qaeen,  and  that 
B  new  parliament  would  augment  it  on  accouot  ttf 
Prince  George  and  his  fHtnily ;  but  the  Tories,  either 
to  secure  favor  at  court,  or  to  produce  in  the  begin- 
ning an  extmvagant  notion  of  the  avaricioos  and 
grasping  disposition  of  the  new  sovereign,  bad  the 
face  to  propose  that  the  civil  list  should  be  rsised 
to  oEl,OUO,000,  or  to  ^£300.000  more  than  had  been 
granted  to  Anne ;  but  the  Whigs  wisely  disconrag^d 
this  very  suspicbns  liberaUty,  and  the  sum  voted 
WHS  Me700,000.  A  clause  waa  inserted  in  the  bill 
for  the  {Myment  of  de65,000  due  to  the  Hanoveriao 
troops  In  the  pay  of  Eogbind,  bnt  hltheito  withheld 
by  tiie  court  because  those  troops  had  refused  to  jois 
the  Duke  of  OrraoDd  in  171S  in  his  base  desertion 
from  the  allies.  A  reward  of  ^100,000,  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasury,  was  ofi^ered  to  any  person  that 
should  apprehend  the  Pretender  io  case  of  his  laod- 
iog ;  and,  aflertbe  passing  of  some  other  moaey-bills, 
this  short  sesaioo  was  closed  by  prorogation. 

A  report  was  spread  that  they  were  arming  and 
preparing  transports  in  France ;  and  some  suspi- 
cions fell  upon  the  wit  and  poet  who  had  been  left 
ab  secretary  of  emliassy  at  Paris.  "It  ia  surpris- 
ing," writes  Bothmar,  "  that  Mr.  Prior  sends  no  ia- 
telligence  of  these  things  from  France,  and  that  hs 
writes  in  ciphers  diinga  which  he  might  very  safely 
write  plain.  Some  momban  of  tho  regency  sns* 
peet  that  letters  are  concealed  fram  them."  Butat 
this  moment  Lord  Peterborough,  whose  delight  it 
was  to  fly  from  country  to  country  morO  rapidly  than 
any  one  living,  and  to  boast  that  he  knew  personally 
more  potentates  and  poat-boys  than  any  one,  cime 
posting  from  Paris  with  an  assurance  from  the  aged 
Louis  XIV.  that  he  wished  to  live  in  peace,  sod 
had  no  intention  of  abetting  the  Pretender.  In  ef- 
fect, when  the  Pretender,  upon  the  news  of  Anne's 
death,  had  quitted  Lorraine,  and  repaired  ineognito 
to  Paris,  to  consult  with  the  queen,  his  mother,  and 
his  other  friends,  being,  according  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.  "  fully  resolved  to  go  over  afterward  into 
Great  Britain,  to  lay  claim  to  bis  right,"  the  French 
court  aent  M.  de  Torcy  to  persuade  him  to  retorn 
whence  he  came ;  and,  if  fair  reasons  should  not 
prevail,  De  Torcy  had  orders  to  declare  that  they 
shonid  be  indispensably  obliged  to  use  compolsioa. 
'•And,  therefore,"  adds  Berwick,  receiving  no  com- 
fortable intelligeoce  from  his  friends  in  England, 
where  a  universal  consternation  prevailed,  and  not 
knowing  where  he  coald  land  in  safety,  tA^Xnn^  de- 
termined to  go  back  to  Bnr-le-Duc."  The  assur^inces 
brought  over  by  Peterborough,  added  to  those  pre- 
viously and  ittbsequeotly  given  by  Loais's  mmbss- 
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mAnw,  and  t»  ntelGgoDea  received  from  Fnnee 
iNcbii^  the  Prateoder'a  BM>«enieBU  and  bia  viuble 
dMpradeney,  qaietod  alami ;  and  it  waa  eonSdaDtly 
hopt6  tbac  the  Goelpha  wuold  be  firniij  aettled  oo 
lb*  throoe  without  tfae  cnrae  of  a  civil  war  waged 
fw  the  Staarta.  But  yet  all  tboae  who  wished  well 
t0  the  PfQteaUot  aoeceaaioD  were  impntieet  for  tfae 
urifal  of  the  new  liiog.  whose  delay  oo  the  cootioeot 
aseitad  oatverMd  surprise.  Other  priacea  had  shown 
Iba  extrame  ef  eagerueas  for  a  br  lass  glineiiog 
priae,  bet  the  phl^matic  Oeorge  I.  aeemed  to  look 
I  ilmost  with  iBftidereace  to  the  erawn  of  three  graat 
aad  riring  kiagdoma:  and  it  waa  not  till  aix  o'clock 
ia  the  evMiog  the  18tb  ?f  September,  or  aearly 
•avBo  weska  after  the  death  of  Anne,  that  be  leaded 
st  Greenwich  With  hia  eldeat  aoo.  Frinea  Geor^. 
Hh  aahfeeta  of  Uaoover  had  witoesaed  hia  depart- 
ara  with  regret  aed  tearv^bia  C^lisb  aabjecU  re- 
ceifed  faioi  with  joy  aad  acclainatioDS,  although  oo 
a  Dcu-  view  they  saw  little  to  admire  in  his  peraooal 
■ppeanioce  or  io  bis  bettriag,  which  were  plain  and 
andigDilied.  Ue  showed  marked  atteotioDs  to  the 
leading  Whigs,  la  AlarUmroufih.  to  Suoderlaod,  to 
Somers,  and  others;  but  looked  coldly  on  the  To- 
ries, who  had  equally  riio  to  welcome  hica,  and  ab- 
raptly  diamiased  the  Chaucellor  Uarcourt,  who  hod 
hurried  with  a  patent  in  hia  pocket  for  the  peerage 
of  the  Prince  of  Walea.  That  other  pledged  Jaco- 
hle.  the  Dake  of  OriDoad,  was  stopped  on  hia  road 
to  (ireenwieh  by  the  gnweleome  iDtelllgeoce  that 
his  inajMty  weald  not  admit  bim  to  his  preaence ; 
sad  the  lata  Lord  Treaswer  Oafiird  waa  barely  ad- 
niited  in  the  crowd  to  kisa  the  royal  band,  though, 
IB  order  to  eflace  fiirmer  ill  impressions,  ha  had  made 
K  duphy  of  ioRnite  joy  and  satisfoctioo  in  proclaim- 
ioi  the  new  king.  As  fur  Bohngbroke,  he  did  not 
rna  dowo  to  Greenwich,  for  bis  fnta  bad  been  sealed 
bffore,  the  king  having  sent  from  the  Hague  an  or- 
der that  he  should  be  removed  from  bis  office  of 
•ecretary  of  state,  and  that  Lord  Tuwnshead  should 
be  pot  io  his  place  ;  and  io  the  grief  of  his  soul  Bo- 
hngbroke had  exclaimed  that  the  Tory  party  waa 
gDoe!  **The  removal  of  the  Lord  Bohngbroke," 
•aya  AddiaoD,  io  a  letter  to  the  Huuoverian  cabinet, 
-has  pot  a  eraannable  cheek  to  an  interest  that  was 
makiof  in  many  plaeea  for  members  in  the  neat  par- 
kaneot,  tod  waa  very  mocb  relished  by  the  people, 
arhe  aaeribe  to  him,  in  a  great  meaaurei  tfae  decay 
of  trade  aad  public  credit." 

His  majesty  presently  proceeded  to  complete  his 
ninistarial  arraogemeots :  Lord  Halifax  was  ap- 
pwinted  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury  aod 
cbaocellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Cuwper  agniu 
chancellor;  Nottingham  presideut  of  the  council; 
Mttrlburoogh  com  maud  er-io-cbief  and  master-gen- 
eral of  the  ordoance;  Wbartuu  (who  whs  lunde  a 
marquis)  brd  privy  seal;  Oxford  (irat  lurd  of  the 
admiralty ;  Shrewsbury  lord  chambej  IuiQ  uod  groom 
4^ the  stole;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  lurd  stewunl 
ef  the  bonaehold  ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset  master  of 
the  bone;  Snaderland  lord  Iteuteoaot  of  Ireland; 
and  Robert  Walpole,  wboaa  ability  in  debate  wks 
worth  a  high  price,  peymastar  of  the  forces.  With 
tid  siiigle  exception  of  Not^gham,  kbo,  latterly, 


hod  been  more  than  half  a  Whig,  there  was  not  a 
decided  Tory  in  the  whole  batch.  The  arrange- 
ment, however,  waa  far  from  giving  universal  aatia- 
bctioo  to  the  Whig  party :  Sanderiaod  was  dis- 
goated  at  being  relegated  to  Ireland  instead  of 
having  the  prime  direction  of  afiairs  io  the  English 
cabinet ;  and  Mariborough  was  scarcely  more  pleased 
with  the  share  allotted  to  hint,  particularly  when  he 
found  that  his  voice  at  the  eonociJ-board  was  not 
heard  with  much  deference,  and  that  his  command 
of  the  army  was  little  more  than  oominal — nearly 
all  commissions  aod  promotions  being  put  in  other 
hands.  As  for  Lord  Somera,  be  waa  overlooked 
altogether.  It  was  repraaented.  with  seeming  tmtb, 
that  bia  infinniUea  prevented  turn  from  taking  any 
important  department,  and  that  an  inferior  office 
could  not  be  offered  to  ae  greet  a  roan  but  others 
toterprated  the  omission  of  bim,  tfae  sending,  of 
Sunderland  into  Ireland,  aod  the  little  countenance 
shown  to  Marlborough,  into  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  new  king  of  the  old  junta  wbicb,  fur  a  time^ 
had  monopolized  the  authority  and  the  goverameot 
under  the  late  queen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wholly  excluded  Tories  comphined  as  loudly  as  it, 
instead  of  being  in  a  good  part  Jacobites  or  trim* 
mors  that  bad  waited  upon  events,  they  had  been 
the  constant,  consistent,  aod  warmest  friends  of  the 
HuMvefisn  succession.  In  Scotland  .the  Jacobite 
£arl  of  Mar  was  turned  out,  and  the  Duke  of  Mont* 
rose  put  in  his  phme ;  aod  the  Dake  of  Argyle  wai 
iotroatad  with  the  anpreme  command  of  the  forcea 
there :  in  Ireland  Sir  Conatantine  Phippa  waa  dev 
prived  of  the  aeala,  and  Mr.  Broderic  made  chan* 
cellor.  These  ministerial  arrangements  were  aU 
comple^d  before  the  20th  ot  October,  upon  which 
day  the  coronation  waa  performed  at  Westminster 
with  the  usual  solemnities.  The  old  abbey  was 
thronged  with  nearly  all  the  peers,  whether  Whig, 
Tory,  or  Jacobite  ;  .the  indolent  iiMoactanMookiog 
Oxford  WHB  there,  aod  so  waa  his  keen-eyed,  ani- 
mated rival,  Buliflgbroke.  The  uAual  proraoUooa 
io  the  peerage  followed  the  ceremony.  The  peo^ 
pie  io  many  parts  disgraced  tbeir  loyalty  by  iusult- 
iog  the  Jacobites  ;  and  the  Jacobites,  in  some  places, 
and  especially  at  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Birmingham, 
cried  up  Sacheverell  and  the  church,  and  damned 
all  foreign  goveromenta,  and,  being  dmnk,  oommib< 
ted  aeriona  riota.  The  learned  Univeraity  of  Ox- 
ford did  not  riot;  but  it  choae  that  very  day  of  the 
ceranation  ef  King  George  to  confer  upon  Sir  Con- 
Btaatine  Phipps,  the  late  Jacobite  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, an  hoDurary  degree  in  full  convocation,  thus 
giving  a  gentle  indication  of  its  political  sympathies. 

Ou  the  '.i9th  uf  August  (n.s.)  the  Preteuder,  who 
hiid  gone  from  Btir-le-Duc  to  driok  tfae  mineral 
waters  of  Plumbiere,  signed  aad  sent  forth  a  mani- 
festo aaeertiog  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, aod  explaining  soniewliiit  too  clearly  the  causes 
of  bis  inactivity  up  to  "  the  deatb  of  tfae  princess 
our  sister,  nf  whose  good  iateiitiou  toward  us  we 
could  nut  fur  some  time  pHUt  well  doubt:  and  thit 
was  the  reason  we  then  sat  stilt,  expecting  Vie  good 

1  Suoisra,  howevei,  wu  giatiAaJ  with  ■  funlMi  peuioa  of  XSOOl 
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tjftctt  thereof,  u>hich  toere  unfortunately  prevented  by 
her  deplorable  death."  This  wbs  nt  once  a  capitHi 
blunder  aad  a  glaiing  proof  of  the  >  little  attentioD 
the  exiled  prince  paid  to  the  safety  of  hia  frieods 
in  England.  The  Whigs  instantly  canght  at  the 
words  as  additional  and  incontrovertible  evidence  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  late  ministry :  the  Tories 
insisted  that  the  manifesto  was  a  fiibe  doeameat, 
basely  foiled  by  the  Whigs  to  throw  discredit  upon 
them  and  dishonor  the  late  queen ;  bat  they  were 
driven  from  this  positioD  by  the  thiek>headed  and 
tbick-hearlad  Pretender*  who  openly  acknowledged 
th«  authenticity  of  the  manifesto.  Both  parties  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  press  t  aod.  together  with 
some  good  writing  and  a  little  wit,  Whigs  and  To* 
ries  poured  oat  ao  amasiog  stream  of  maKce.  dull- 
ness, and  abuse.  The  best  hit  was  made  by  Addi- 
son, who  exposed  the  absardity  of  the  revived  Tory 
cry  of  the  church  in  danger,  and  showed  that  it  was 
rather  more  rational  to  hope  the  church  would  be 
^fe  under  a  Lutheran  like  George  than  under  a 
papist  like  James.  The  Tories,  however,  had 
scarcely  fair  play  alkiwed  them  in  this  war  of  wet 
sheets  and  broadsides,  for  the  lord  mayor,  with  the 
approbation  of  Secretary  Towoshend,  committed  a 
number  of  their  hawkers  who  cried  their  papers 
■bout  the  auveu  to  Bridewell.  ' 

A.D.  171S.  Early  in  January  two  royal  procla- 
mations were  isaned,  the  one  dissolvtog  the  parlia- 
ment, the  other  calling  a  new  one.  In  the  latter 
the  late  government  was  severely  reflected  upon, 
and  the  electors,  in  the  choice  of  members,  were 
advised  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  such  as  show- 
ed a  firmness  to  the  Protestiint  succession  when  it 
was  in  danger.  At  the  preceding  election,  only  two 
years  before,  five  sixths  of  the  successfol  cnndidates 
were  Tories ;  yet  at  the  present  election  the  Whigs 
were  returned  in  triumphant  majority.  The  new 
parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton,  the  ministerial  nomioee,  was 
eboaeo  apeake^  without  opposition.  A  few  days 
after  the  king  went  down  in  persoui  bat,  being  un- 
able to  prouonnce  English,  be  gjave  his  written 
■peecb  to  be  read  by  Chancelhu*  Cowper.  After 
thanking  all  his  loving  sitbjeots  for  their  seal  in  de- 
fense of  his  sneeessbo,  he  lamented  that  nwny  con- 
ditions of  the  late  peace  had  not  been  performed, 
and  showed  the  necessity  of  defensive  allianees  in 
order  to  insure  their  due  execDtion :  he  regretted 
the  injuries  suffered  by  trade,  and  expresed  liis  sur- 
prise at  fiuding  that  the  public  debt  hnd  been  in- 
creased siuce  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  alluded 
frankly  to  the  Pretender,  and  to  bis  boasting  of  as- 
sistance he  expected  to  derive  from  England ;  but, 
in  conclasion,  he  decbred  that  be  would  make  the 
constitution  in  church  and  atate  the  rule  of  his  gov- 
erameat,  and  devote  hia  chief  care  to  the  happiness, 
ease,  and  prosperity  fif  his  people.  Both  Houses 
joined  in  expreasing  their  seose  ctf  the  dishonor  of 
the  peace,  and  the  delinquency  of  the  late  minis- 
tem.*   The  Commons,  in  iheir  addresa,  said,  strong- 

>  In  the  Ixird*  them  »er»  loma  very  (udden  conTeraioai.  **  I  uw," 
mj»  BuliHibnik*,  "mteiti  lonte  emunr  Iv  emHlanin,  la  on*  friMnI 
MSa,  all  that  tbajr  bad  aivnmd  (i(  IBM  fanHrparliUMM  by  naiijr  par- 


ly, "We  are  sensibly  touched,  not-voly  with  the 
disappointment,  but  the  reproach  broogbt  upop  the 
nation  by  the  unsuitable  conclusion  of  a  war,  whicb 
was  carried  on  at  so  vast  an  expense,  and  was  st- 
tended  with  such  unparalleled  successes ;  but,  m 
that  dishonor  can  not  in  justice  be  imputed  to  the 
whole  nation,  so  we  firmly  hope  and  believe,  tlint, 
through  your  majesty's  great  wisdom,  and  thefsith- 
ful  endeavors  of  your  Commons*  the'  repotation  of 
yonr  kingdoms  will,  in  due  time,  be  vindicated  snd 
restored."  The  king,  in  hia  speech,  had  apokeo  of 
the  eonttoued  residenee  of  the  Pretender  in  Lor- 
raine ;  and  upon  this  point  the  Commons  aaid,  "It 
is  with  jnst  resentment  we  observe  that  the  Pre- 
tender still  lives  in  Lorraine,  and  that  he  has  the 
presamption,  by  declarations  from  thence,  to  stir  up 
year  majesty's  subjects  to  rebellion.  But  that  which 
raises  the  utmost  indtgontion  of  your  Comnions  is, 
that  it  appears  therein  that  bis  hopes  were  buitt 
upon  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  fur  some 
time  past  in  Great  Britain.  It  shall  be  nor  business 
to  trace  out  those  measnree  wherein  he  places  bis 
hopes,  and  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign 
punishment." 

This  was  the  firat  public  intimation  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  cabinet  to  call  their  predecesson 
in  office  to  account;  and  the  intention  was  further 
avowed  In  ^e  course  of  debate  by  General  Stan- 
hope. The  leader  of  the  Commons — ^for  at  first 
Stanhope*  rather  than  Wal|K>le,  waa  the  leadei^ 
said  that  a  report  had  been  industriously  sprpnd 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  bring  the  lute  ministers 
to  trial,  but  only  to  censure  them  in  general  terini: 
that  he  could,  however,  assure  the  House  that,  not- 
withstModing  all  the  endeavora  which  had  been  used 
to  prevent  a  discovery,  by  conveying  away  seveml 
pnpera  from  the  secretary's offtces,  yet  his  mnjesty's 
present  government  had  sufficient  evidence  left  to 
prove  the  former  ministry  the  most  corrupt  lint  had 
ever  sat  at  the  helm ;  and  he  also  declared  that  it 
would  appear  that  a  certaiu  English  general  (Or- 
mond)  had  acted  in  concert  with  Marshal  Villai*, 
if  he  had  not  received  ordera  from  him.  The  Tory 
oppositHio  bad  objected  to  a  part  of  tlie  addrMs, 
which  tbey  said  did  injustice  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
late  queen :  but  Walpole  insisted  that  nothing  could 
be  fiirther  from  their  intention;  that  they  rather 
designed  to  vindicate  ber  memory  by  exposing  and 
punishing  the  evil  counselors  who  had  deluded  her; 
whereus  they,  the  opposition,  were  endeavoriDg  to 
screen  those  counselora  by  tbiviwing  all  the  blame 
and  odium  upon  that  "good,  pious,  and  well-mean- 
ing princess."  The  Tories  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  of  138  to  344  on  the  address.  The  proc- 
lamation for  calling  a  new  parliament  was  soon  after- 
ward attacked  by  Sir  William  Wyndbam,  who  coll- 
ed it  •>  not  only  unprecedented  and  unwatrantsljlo. 
but  dangerous  to  the  very  being  of  parliaments. " 
Being  called  upon  to  explain  himself  more  fully,  he 
merely  said,  vritbout  going  into  the  obvious  gronnda 
of  objection  to  the  clause  in  the  proclamation  which 
pointed  out  the  Whigs  as  the  only  party  fit  to  b« 

J  liwda  wan  ai»f«ix  n  Uiiljr-tkMa. 
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reramed.  that  id  that  Hotue  vwery  maa  was  free  to 
qienk  bis  thoughts.  They  called  npoa  him  again  to 
Hpbio.  and,  when  he  npua  refused,  aoiue  mem- 
bers cried  out,  >•  The  Tower  ■  the  Tower  ■"  But 
Walpole  rase  aod  said,  quietly,  1  am  not  for  grat- 
ifying the  desire  which  the  member  who  occasions 
tfaia  debate  shows  of  beiog  seat  to  the  Tower.  It 
wodM  make  him  too  coDsidembie."  The  House 
Ihea  obliged  Sir  William  Wyndham  to  withdraw, 
ttd  coeteoted  themselves  with  a  reaolation  that  he 
■buukl  be  reprimanded  by  the  apeaker. 

With  all  his  vivacity  and  raahneaa,  Boliogbroke 
wfnis  to  have  bad  len  moral  coaraga  tfaao  his  rival 
Uifurd.  whom  he  had  always  despised  as  irresolote 
ud  timid.  Hia  daDger.  however,  was  probably 
lomewbat  greater,  and  he  may  have  apprehended 
thnt  there  was  better  eridence  to  convict  him  oo  an 
impeachment  than  what  conid  be  brought  against 
rbp  ex-tord  treasurer.  But,  howsoever  this  may 
We  been,  Oxford  remained  to  face  the  storm, 
vbilfl  Boliogbroke  fled  from  it.  On  the  evening 
of  the  36tb  of  March,  be  appeared  publicly  at 
Dnir^-lane  theater;  and  at  the  cloae  of  the  per- 
furflMDce  he  bespoke,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  the  (rfay  for  the  next  otght.  Bat,  npoo  leaving 
thp  theater,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  servant  to  La 
Visne,  a  French  cidrinet  meaaenger;  aet  off  for 
Ilmer,  and  landed  with  the  Frenchman  at  Calais.' 
We  shall  aoon  find  Bolingbroke  figaring  as  secretaiy 
iti  state  to  the  Pretender.  Nor  waa  the  Dukn  of 
Orniood  much  more  eoarageoaa  than  Boliogbroke, 
ihuufEh,  fur  a  short  Ume,  he  seemed  to  defy  hie 
eDeniies,  and  kept  up  bis  spirits  by  a  continual  ex- 
cttpuent.  He  gave  the  most  magnificent  f&tea; 
beld  public  levies  at  Richmond,  as  if  his  honse  had 
a  court;  gathered  around  him  the  most  fiery 
of  the  Jacobites;  and  gave  his  countenance  to  the 
BMb  and  to  the  hottest  of  the  high-church  party. 

In  the  mean  while,  all  the  papers  that  could  be 
fouod  of  Bolingbroke,  Strafford,  aod  Prior  hnd  been 
Kized,  aod  the  poet  had  been  recalled  from  Paris 
tod  kept  aoder  sarveillaiiee.  On  the  9tfa  of  Apnl, 
Suflhope  laid  these  papers,  with  mi  immense  heap 
rf  Butractions,  memoruls,  tot.,  relating  to  Ormond's 
withdrawing  the  trnopa  from  the  allies  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and,  reprwentiog  that  they  were 
too  volominous  to  be  perused  by  the  whole  Hunae, 
hs  moved  that  they  should  be  refen-ed  to  a  select 
comaiiitee  of  twenty-one  members.  This  proposal 
was  idopted  without  opposition,  and  a  thoroughly 
Whig  committee,  called  a  committee  of  secrecy, 
«u  appointed  forthwith.    The  twenty-one  icom- 

<  B>4inttrDlw, in  skltrr  rraa Dover, thn •srowd  ■uddan  flight : 
'I  in!  ccrtein  ind  repaUsd  inriinBation  frum  ioim,  who  Art  in  the  te- 
mt  lA  albin.  thai  •  rewlntion  wbi  takra,  by  thoa*  who  haTe  pi'wer 
H'laraia  ii.topMfs««  om  W  lb*  *ca8uM.  Mj  blood  wu  tu  have  been 
&r  .-emcat  of  a  naw  allisNc*.  Had  Uian  baau  tha  l«a»t  reaaou  t«  bop« 
tn  •  Tiir  and  optn  trial,  after  harios  bean  alraadjr  prejudgrd,  uohaard, 
V'h(  two  HuoaaB  at  Parliatnant,  f  Bbnakl  wit  bars  declined  the  atml- 
aa  tuBiaatiun.  I  eballanf«  tba  vnat  inralerata  dT  tay  eunmiaa  to 
irui'm  an/  um  t»MaDM  of  rrimnal  oonwqmndcuee,  or  tba  leaai  cor- 
iptMB  la  aa;  part  of  iIm  ■dBuniMnliiH  in  which  1  waa  couvened. 
h  II  a  vmJun,  that  will  r«ama  with  mo,  ta  all  niiafortuiiM,  that  I 
tmri  her  aiaintj  tkithfellr  and  dntifolly,  in  that,  ctpeciallj,  which 
^  hid  ranat  at  b«Bit— TvliorinK  bar  peopl*  frooi  a  blood;  aud  expeo- 
>•(  aar ;  aad  that  1  ha*a  alwajra  haan  too  maeh  an  Enshthman  in  aac- 
aico  tha  lataiaMa  4t  mf  wiry  t*  ear  bnt|n  all j  wkaiasavar." 


;  maoced  operations  that  very  eveninfE,  appoioting 
j  Robert  Walpole  their  cbairraau.  The  task  was 
;  long  aud  tedious,  and,  as  week  after  week  passed 
'  over  without  any  report  to  the  House,  Sbippen,  a 
I  decided  Jacobite  member,  insinuated  that,  notwtth- 
,  staodiog  the  great  noise  which  had  been  made,  the 
committee  of  secrecy  would  not  be  able  to  produce 
any  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  bite  ministry.  But 
Sbippen  was  eileoced  by  Walpole,  the  chairman, 
who  declared  that,  bo  far  from  tbia  being  the  case, 
be  wanted  worda  to  expresa  the  villainy  of  the  hte 
Frtn^i^td  ministry,  as  it  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence in  band.  At  last,  on  the  9tb  of  Jnne,  two 
months  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 
Walptde  presented  the  report  to  the  House,  and 
read  it  hioiself.  The  reading  occupied  five  heora. 
Wheo  it  was  over  Sir  Thomas  Hannier  moved  that 
the  report  should  be  printed,  and  the  further  con- 
sideration postponed  for  twelve  days.  But  Walpole, 
Stanbope,  and  all  the  Whigs  resisted  this  reasonable 
proposition,  aod  went  headlong  into  the  matter- 
Uaumer's  motion  having  been  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  280  to  1 60,  Walpole  presently  rose  again; 
and,  observing  that  he  made  no  question  but  that  the 
whole  House  was  now  fully  convinced  of  Boliog- 
hroke*s  gnilt,  exclaimed  that  he,  tberefdre,  im- 
peached that  late  minister  of  high  Crimea  and  mis- 
demeanors; adding,  however,  that  if  any  menrtier 
had  any  tfaing  to  elTer  in  bis  lordship's  behalf,  he 
had  DO  doubt  the  House  waa  ready  to  hear  him.  A 
profunnd  silence  followed.  The  report,  ably  drawn 
up,  bad  filled  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  with 
mge  and  indignation,  aod  bad  even  called  some 
blushes  to  the  faces  of  those  who  bad  sanctioned 
the  dishonorable  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  disgrace- 
ful conduct  of  Orraond,  the  baser  betrayal  of  the 
Cattilans,  and  the  altogether  uniieceBsary  gift  uf 
Tournay  to  France:  and  if  on  one  important  point 
— the  traitorous  correspondence  of  Bolingbroke  with 
the  French  court — the  report  did  not  produce  such 
indisputable  evidence  as  baa  been  biid  before  £he 
world  since  the  prosecutioD,  and  in  part  very  re- 
cently, there  was  yet  enough  to  excite  and  justify 
the  darkest  auspieioDa.  When  the  silence  bad 
btsted  for  some  minutes,  Mr.  Hungerford  ventured 
to  say,  that  in  bis  opinion  there  was  nothing  in  the 
report  relating  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  anioonted 
to  the  crime  of  high  treason.  General  Ross  also' 
made  use  of  a  few  timid  expressions  to  the  same 
effect;  and  this  was  all  that  was  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  support  of  the  brilliant  but  f!iigitious 
minister;  and  the  vote  for  the  impeachment  passed 
without  a  divisioD.  Lord  Conrngsby  then  rose  and 
said,  The  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
impeached  the  hand,  but  I  do  impeach  tbe  bead; 
he  has  impeached  the  clerk,  and  I  impeach  the 
justice;  he  has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  I  the 
master :  I  impeach  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford  aud  Earl 
Mortimer  of  high  treason,  aod  other  high  crimes 
aod  misdemeanora."  More  was  laid  for  Oxford 
than  had  been  said  for  Boliogbroke;  yetttamounind 
to  very  little.  Mr.  Auditor  Harley,  and  Mr.  Foley, 
the  eX'lord  treasurer's  brother-in-law,  defeodcd 
their  relative ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Jokyll,  who  hud 
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been  on  the  committee  of  secrecy,  said  that,  at- 
though  they  had  more  thaa  sufficient  evidence  to 
ooDvtct  Lord.Boliiigbroket  he  rouob.doiibt«d  wfaetber 
they  had  sufficient. eyideace  to  convict  Lord  Oxford. 
It  WM  stated^  bovrever,  by  another  member  of  th« 
ooam^et  Umt,  besides  the  papers,  they  had  in 
veserve-floiiM  mvd  voce  evidence  i  and  this  resototioa 
of  impsBclunBDt  was  also  carried  without  a  dirisioa, 
«ad  liw  eoramittee  of  secrsty  were  orderwl  to  pre- 
pare their  articlasagaiBat  the  two  aooneed  lords.  It 
appears  to  have  beea  for  some  lion  a  ■Mttar  of  donte 
whether  they,  should  impaaeh  the  Daks  of  QnBond. 
who  io  withdrawii^  the  troops  from  the  allies  had 
only  obeyed  positive  jorders,  or  not;  ami  that  miois- 
tera  were  provoked  to  the  affirmative  by  that  wealt 
aod  vain  mao'a  bravadoes.  It  was  not,  however,  tit) 
ifae  21sc  of  Juoe  that  Stanhope  stood  op  and  im- 
peached Ormood.  Luckily  for  liiiti,  biscorreepond- 
ODce  with  the  frieftds  of  the  Freteoder  was  less 
susceptible  of  proof  thaa  evoo  that  of  Oidbrd. 
Many  members,  including  some  that  were  devotnd 
to  the  HouM  of  HaoQver,' spoke  warmly  io  his  favor ; 
the  di»cus8ioD  lasted  - Dine  faoura  ami  a  half,  and 
Staobope  carried  bia  motioo,  by  a  majority  of  ooly 
larty-aevoQ.  Od  the  very  aeit  day  Mr.  AislaUe 
stood  up  and  impeached  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  one 
of  the  two  pleaipotentiaries  at  Utrecht;  but  the 
elurge  waa  lightened  to  high  crioiea  aad  miede* 
■teanors,  witfaoat  the  treason^  As  nothing  waa  said 
againBt  the  other  pleniputentiary,  Robinson,  bishop 
of  Bristol,  who,  since  tbe  treaty,  bad  been  transited 
to  London,  Mr.  Hungerford  observed  that  the  Bisbop 
of  Loudon  was,  it  seemed,  to  have  the  beoelit  of 
clergy.  The  Duke  of  OrroDod,  after  listeniog  Co  a 
variety  of  Jacobite  projects,  which  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient a[)irit  or  talent  tu  execute,  followed  Boliug- 
broke's  example,  fled  secretly  into  Frauce,  and 
joined  the  Pretender.  It  ia  said  that,  before  he 
went,  be  visited  Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  try  and  escape  also;  that,  finding  the 
ex-treasurer  determined  still  to  face  the  storm,  he 
took  leave  of  bim,  saying.  "  Farewell,  Oafonl  with- 
out a  hoad ;"  and  tlut  Oxford  replied,  « Farewell, 
duke  without  a  duchy.**  BoUagbroke  we  shall  meet 
again  ou  a  busy  stage  in  England;  but  Orinond  never 
returned,  living  in  exile  and  dying  in  it,  at  tbe  age 
of  fuurdcore,  in  the  year  1745. 

Oil  the  9th  of  Jaly,  Lord  Coningaby,  followed  by 
a  grent  part  of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  carried  up 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  the  articlea  of  impeachment 
against  Oxford ;  they  were  sixteen  in  number,  but 
afterward  aix  were  added  to  tbem.  The  first  fifteen 
related  to  tbe  pence  of  Utrecht ;  the  sixteenth  to  tbe 
sudden  creation  of  twelve  peers,  made  on  purpose 
to  obtain  a  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
"  by  which."  it  was  allodged,  tbe  sutd  Earl  of  Oxford 
did  moat  highly  abuse  the  ioAueuce  he  then  bad 
With  her  majesty,  and  prevailed  on  her  tu  exerciae, 
ia  tbe  moat  unprecedented  and  dangerous  raaooer, 
tbat  valuable  and  undoubted  prerogative,  wbieb  the 
Wisdom  of  the  laws  aod  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
bath  intrusted  with  the  crowo,  for  the  rewarding 
signal  virtue  aod  distinguishing  merit;  by  which 
dbsperate  adviea  he  did  not  only,  as  far  as  iu  him 


lay,  deprive  her  majesty  of  tbe  contindapcfl  of  tboie 
seasonable  aod  wholesome  counsels  in  Ibat  critical 
juncture,  but  wickedly  perverted  the  true  and  only 
end  of  that  great  aod  useful  prerogative,  to  tbe  dis- 
honor of  tbe  arown,  and  the  irreparable  misefaief  to 
the  constttotion  of  parliament."    After  tbe  articles 
had  been  read  a  dbbat»  aroao  aa  to  whether  any  of 
them  amounted  to  high  traaaon.   As  waa  not  no- 
umal  on  auoh  oeeaaioDe,  it  waa  proposed  that  the 
jndgea. should  be.  oonaultod ;  but  a  motion  to  Unt 
effect  waa  negatived  by  oighty-ibai>  to  fifty-two. 
Tfao  beat  teoiivn  was,  that  Oxford  sbotild  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.   Hereupon  that  eari  addrses- 
ed  tho  Hoaae  in  a  short  speech,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence and  sereaoiog  himself  under  the  worn-out 
aod  now  acarcely  admiastble  excuse,  that  io  alt  that 
ha  bad  done,  he  bad  only,  as  a  servast,  obeyed  the 
late  queen's  orders.    In  cooclading  his  speech,  he 
said  that  if  ministers  of  state,  acting  by  tbe  imme- 
diate command  of  their  sovereign,  were  aftervrard 
to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  no 
mioistera  would  ever  be  safe.    Hot  this  line  of  ar- 
gument went  directly  to  eatablisb  the  irrespoosibilit; 
of  ministers,  a  thing  exploded  under  the  modern 
sfttrit  and  farm  of  the  cooatitntion ;  and  Osfbrd,  after 
being  reprieved  for  a  fbw  daya,  on  aeeonot  of  a  real 
or .  pretended  indi^Miaition,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  House.   Pmt  of  the  mod  voce  evi- 
dence, alluded  to  by  Uie  committee  of  secrecy,  wsi 
that  of  Matthew  Prior,  who.  seven  days  after  tbis, 
or  OD  tbe  L6th  of  Jane,  noderweot  a  loog  examios- 
tion  before  the  committee.    It  bad  been  reported 
that  Prior,  to  secure  himself,  would  make  ample 
revelations,  and  disclose  quite  eoough  to  make  out  a 
case  of  treason  against  Boliogbroke  and  Oxford :  but 
tbe  poet  refused  to  disclose  the  secrets  with  wbich 
he  had  been  intrusted,  aod  abhorred  tbe  idea  of  crim- 
inating his  patrons  and  employers.    If  we  are  to 
believe  bis  own  account,  though  "in  outward  ap- 
pearance they  were  all  very  civil,"  the  committee 
did  tttrt  treat  him  veiy  generoualy,  or  act  with  lbs 
calmoeM  and  dignlQr  becoming  aueh  an  ooeanoD. 
He  snys  Uiat  they  aslwd  him  what  he  knew  of  the 
negotinlion  for  the  peace — ^bow  long  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  die  AbbA  Gaultier — whether  tbe 
propositions  for  pence  came  first  from  France  «r 
from  England ;  that  several  members  spoke  at  once, 
and  very  vaguely ;  that  they  desired  him  to  gi*s 
them  an  account  of  whatever  he  knew  of  the  whole 
matter,  "which,"  he  adds,  "it  seems  they  thought 
I  was  ao  ready  to  do,  that  some  of  them  took  their 
pens  and  paper  aa  if  I  were  to  begin  a  short  sermon, 
and  they  to  take  short  notes."  But,  as  to  any  informa- 
tion they  got  from  the  poet,  their  readiness  in  note- 
taking  was  thrown  away.  Tu  punish  this  ubstinac^, 
'  Walpole,  on  the  10th  of  June,  moved  the  Honse  for 
I  an  impeachment  against  Matthew  Prior,  esqnire, 
I  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  -custody  of  a 
'  messenger,  aod  who,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  mootb. 
I  was  ordered  into  cloae  custody,  where  no  person 
I  was  to  be  admitted  to  see  bim  without  an  order 
from  the  apeaker.    In  the  following  year,  when  an 
act  of  grace  was  passed,  the  poet,  who  sttll  lay  at 
lbs  mercy  of  the  House  of  Comutoua,  was  one  of 
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tbe  penoos  excepted  oat  of  it.  Bat  beiug  dis- 
ebu^ei  auon  after,  he  quietly  retired  ioto  the 
ooanlry.  and  speot  the  remaioder  of  his  dHjs  at  his 
««■  villa  of  Dowo  Halt  or  at  MTimpole,  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Oiford,  whore  he  died  on  the  16tfa  of 
Dacamber,  1721.  Oxford  waa  left  in  the  Tower, 
ind  bia  oppooeota  contiDDod  long  to  delibefate 
wbelbar  there  waa  aufficieot  etidence  to  convict 
him  of  high  treaaon,  or  only  enough  to  prove  the 
point  of  RiisdemeaDor.  In  the  heat  of  their  aoimoB- 
itj  tbey  ■eem  to  hare  overlooked  the  fact,  that  his 
Biioiaterial  proceedings  had  been  approved  of  by 
two  pu-Iiameots,  which,  ootwithataodiog  their  cor- 
nptoesa  and  tbe  unjustifiable  meaaurea  resorted  to 
m  cnumniag  the  Houae  of  CommMia  with  Tories 
ud  Jaeobitaa,  were  atlU  parliameota  of  Oraat  Brit- 

tlD. 

The  easy  acceasioo  of  the  House  of  Haoover,  after 
iD  the  plota  and  plana  that  had  been  laid,  and  all  the 
piedgat  that  bad  been  given  to  the  Pretender,  etmck 
Ibe  world  with  aatooiahtnent.  El&rta,  however, 
wwn  made  at  n  very  eariy  period  to  ahake  the  new 
Ibroae;  and  it  waa  the  tugh-chnrcfa  party  that  flrat 
tpplied  their  breed  ahouldera  to  thia  work.  In  their 
Hrmooa,  and  still  more  ia  their  pamphleta,  Uiey  ir- 
nuted  the  populace  with  auspicions  of  the  king's 
tsnper  and  orthodoxy ;  they  painted  hia  religion  in 
Ud  colara,  repreaeoting  that  the  old  tyranny  of  the 
PreabTteriao  govemmenti  that  the  aurch  days  of 
the  Paritaos,  were  to  be  restored;  they  drew  an 
odioiu  distinction  between  a  native  and  a  foreign 
prioee.  and  they  prophesied  that  Engfatod  would  be 
Ntea  np  by  Hanoverian  nta  and  other  foreign  ver- 
lUB.  Presently  k>ud  criee  were  heard  throughout 
dtaitnd  of  "High  Chnrch  and  Ormond  forever!" 
"Down  with  tbe  Paritona!"  "Down  with  the 
I^nteie!**  and  wliere  the  orthodox  mob  waa 
Kraagest  they  aoon  proceeded  to  realtEO  the  metn- 
libor.  and  to  kaoek  down  tbe  meeting-houaea  of  the 
diMentera.  In  Staffordabire,  one  of  the  leaat  civil- 
ind  and  moat  Tory  ooontiea,  theae  exceeaea  were 
peMeit;  and  acarcely  a  Whig  or  Dissenter  there 
MoU  eacape  inauU  or  more  serioos  injury- 

'  The  lUfwead  Rofaan  Pittan.  •  high^harebvaa,  wbo  wu  chap- 
Im  ta  Ifr.  Fumer,  bmI  who  tink  a  ■hara  in  the  nibellian  which  liruk* 
M  w  iW  Mvth  of  Eatlaad,  paU.  in  Ui«  ain»r**t  light,  the  elTecti  uf 
■kc  ctiM  ut  The  Chnmh  ■■  dangar,  :  *•  It  ia  mmb  otMnMiMi, 
tttt  MhiBf  emuibatad  van  to  rata*  tba  pwpU  of  thii  natiua  to  ■ 
^■m  (f  wfcafliuB  ihM  tha  fieantiona  fivadon  of  aMoe  in  tlteir  pabliE 
tmiwi.  aod  othata  ia  tbair  adJraaaaa,  u  erj  ap  iha  uld  ductnnpa  of 
Vmn  iriMdMMM,  and  U>  hinii  aail  argninanta  ta  piuir  tMrediturt 
R(br,  ibaa  psblic  alwwa  mtn  eaeoMTagMl  with  dcMgniiig  amblpina 
<iid  Vfitla  badgaa  af  thoir  anda ;  tbea  lIl-ttatDnd  tKitineticNn  bihI 
if  liiaa  wan  fcaiartaJ,  ud  witk  MliM  npb?aidinr  ooe  anuiher. 
Tba  latndacad  bm^;  bo  thai  party  in  diagraca  wiih  tka  coon 
their  own  hooaea.  aiul  tbiw  of  thair  worahip,  pnlleil  about  iheir 
wa-thtHaatte*  iaaaltcd  aud  awaDltMl  by  the  tery  dng*  of  tbe  peu- 
ik :  Uhe  ft  fla«d.  Hmy  caniad  all  bafon  tbeai  arttbont  ehack  or  control. 
>tj.  their  iU-natm  eosU  MW  to  cuifiaad  withia  theae  realma ;  but 
C«od  fiaa  to  niae  Iha  beaait  of  reflectioui,  and  the  wont  of 
tf  »t  alonea>  epon  the  noat  illuitriooa  houie  in  Europe,  that  hid  a  jutt 
Btv  ta  tba  iBfiahal  diadaai  of  Aaaa  kiofdoma.  wiih  no  ntht-r  drai^  biit 
■0  ikacLaa,  with  tbeir  foul  breatb,  their  penoui  and  bright  chiiraclen. 
I  u>  uhamad  thai  1.  with  au  many  deluded  people,  upon  hare  reports, 
•be  i'J  be  bliidly  led  u  gite  credii  to  auch  increditile  lexendi  and  lie« 
MfBited  by  ito  ftiawnlara  uf  the  late  rrbetlion  ;  but,  being  ptaparvd 
»i>i  the  Biniy  aotfoa  af  the  church'e  being  in  dan/fer.  eaaily  complied 
■  lac  party.  Uealths  aud  full  Inimperawere  t>>ai«J  about  «rith  <li6- 
f*i^i  aaita,  eharadeiai  and  wiahaa,  and  cnadaJed  with  eosfuiiun, 
i'M  Mtm,  and  daalMCli— ,  W  atkaM  wttoai  Ibay  «ltuai  am  luuua.  Did 


To  atop  these  excesses  the  legislntore  had  re- 
conrae  to  the  well-known  riot  act,  which  waa  car- 
ried through  both  Honsea  of  Parliament,  and  which 
(Hwided  that,  if  any  twelve  peraooa  should  unlaw- 
fnUy  aaaemble  to  the  diatarbance  of  the  peace,  and 
any  one  justice  ahnnkl  think  proper  to  command 
them  by  proekimation  to  diaperae ;  if,  in  cnntempt 
of  hia  ordera,  they  alWDid  continue  together  for  one 
hoar  afterward,  aneh  contempt  ahoald  be  ft^ony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  tll-hnmor  of  tbe 
people,  however,  was  out  to  be  repressed,  and  the 
more  they  saw  of  the  new  king  and  the  new  court, 
the  less  they  liked  both.  And,  indeed,  though  pos- 
aeased  of  some  solid  qualities  which  seem  to  have 
fitted  hiio  for  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  was 
leaned,  the  first  Gedi^e  was  far  from  being  a  very 
prepoaseasing  or  brilliant  prince.  He  wna  fiflty-four 
years  old,  hnd  a  heavy  countenance  and  a  clumsy' 
figure,  and  waa  pkiin  in  bis  dress,  almost  a  aloven: 
he  waa  taciturn  aod  phlegmatic,  and  yet  aobject  to 
violent  fita  of  paasion.  He  conM  neither  confer  a 
fiiTor  with  grace  nor  refhse  one  with  blaodneas. 
There  waa.  In  fact,  little  that  waa  courteous,  or 
graceful,  or  princely  about  him;  and  men  ao  in- 
clined, aod  the  mob  of  all  kinds  that  attaches  ao 
much  importance  to  externniB,  and  show,  and  ap- 
pearances, could  easily  draw  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween thia  homely  prince  sinking  into  the  vale  of 
years,  aod  the  Pretender,  who  was  snid  to  be  very 
good-looking  and  very  graceful,  and  who  whs  only 
half  the  age  of  George.  To  jnuke  matters  worse, 
the  king  had  imported  rather  a  strange  and  uncouth 
court,  and  two  very  ugly  mistreBses.  For  a  king  to 
break  tbe  aeveuth  commandment  was  so  universul  a 
practice  as  to  excite  little  or  no  attention  anywhere, 
and  the  morality  or  decency  of  the  oobilily  and  gen- 
try of  England  waa  not  in  those  days  at  a  very  ele- 
vated point:  royal  miatnasaes  would  have  been  tol- 
eratod  withoat  difficulty,  if  they  had  been  hiindaome 
and  English;  but  the  mob,  and  many  above  them, 
bad  no  patience  with  Mademoiaeile  Scholenberg 
and  the  Counteaa  Platen,  who  were  both  GeriiiHna 
and  both  bo  v6ry  ugly !  These  ladies,  moreover, 
either  were  avaricious,  or,  at  first,  got  little  money 
to  spend ;  and  thus  a  report  was  spread  that  they 
were  plundering  the  country  to  remit  tbe  money  to 
Hanover.  The  London  mub  was  particulHriy  un- 
courteons  and  loud-tongued,  seldom  hesitHtiiig  to 
insult  the  strange  sultaona  when. they  found  them 
abroad  taking  the  air.  One  day  a  Gerninn  lady  of  the 
court,  wlio  waa  irritated  or  perhaps  alarmed  at  their 
ootcriee,  put  berhead  out  of  the  carriage  window  and 

not  all  theae  occurrenrea  ipiril  up  the  pnpniace  to  be  guilty  of  an  many 
egr^K'OUB  iniw^riages,  aa  they  haiB  been  uf  lale  toward  Ilia  aatrtrd 
uiajeaty,  Ktug  Gaorga  V—Prrfact  to  PaUn'i  Hitt.  of  UtbrUiatt  m  IA* 
year  I71S  Patten,  hnweTer.  Bftflr  having-  goue  aa  lar  as  any  body  in 
the  rebellion,  waa  duw  working  hanl  lu  secure  hia  bead,  or,  at  leaat,  to 
pay  the  price  for  which  hia  forfeited  life  had  been  given  barit  to  him. 
by  wnliug  down  and  blackening  the  cause  he  had  joined  bcfure  it  wu 
uDfurtunate.  He  had  already  ciimhi  forward  aa  kinM'"  eviiicnce  on  tha 
triaia  of  aoiiie  of  hii  furtner  aaaociatei — "  which,"  aaya  he.  "  I  aai  far 
from  bcin^  aahanipd  of,  let  what  calumniea  will  r>lliiw;" — and  he  appeara 
(a  have  been,  in  all  trapecte,  a  pitiful  crrature,  without  either  nerva 
or  ibania.  The  whole  of  thia  preface  n  in  a  style  of  bluster  and  eiap 
gfration.  tnapired  by  tba  ardent  aareility  of  the  wriMr'a  peniianM  ar 
trrriira,  whicli  cuuidvrably  datracia  froiu  the  liikiuncal  vulua  sf  tia  Ma- 
■efliuika. 
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■aid,  io  hor  broken  English,  Why  do  yoa  nbuae  us. 
good  peo))lBa  ?  We  come  for  nil  your  goods."  To 
which  a  fellow  in  the  mob  ronred  out  in  reply, 
Ves.  damn  you,  dod  for  all  our  chattels  too."  In 
the  midst  of  this  perwnal  unpopularity  of  George  and 
bit  court,  DDineroui  papers  in  behalf  of  the  Pre- 
loader were  wrttteo,  priuted,  aod  oirculated.  Ooe 
of  them,  attributed  to  Mr.  Leslie,  drew  a  charming 
|iortrait  of  the  Chevnliei^ba  waa  described  as  act- 
ive, tall,  and  graceful,  resembling  in  bis  conoteoanca 
that  rttapectable  sovereign  Cfaarlea  IL;  and  as  to  his 
moral  (|ualitieB,  it  waa  affirmed  that  he  waa  candid, 
tolerant,  and  benevolent,  just,  firm,  and  altogpther  a 
prince  of  excellent  priuciples.  Men  who  knew  the 
ChevHlier  better,  knew  that  he  wns  a  bigot,  a  cow- 
ard, and  a  Frenchman  in  heart  and  soul;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Leslie's  portrait  from  telling 
with  the  multitude,  who  no  doubt  recollected,  as  a 
fuvornble  crrcumstaoce,  that  Charles  II.,  though  he 
buii  kept  a  great  many,  had  kept  none  but  very 
handsome  mistresses,  who  bad  been  eiceedingly 
lavish  of  Uieir  mooey.  As  tfaa  popular  diseootent 
grew  and  increased,  tiie  Jacdbites,  and  some  of  the 
■elfish  traffickers  of  state,  who  had  been  disappointad 
in  their  expectations,  began  to  cabal  again,  and  tora- 
new  or  commence  a  correspondence  with  the  Pre- 
tender— and  foremost  among  these  scoundrels  waa 
the  illustrioug  Mnrlborough,  who,  though  command- 
er-in-chief <if  the  Britiih  army  under  Goorge,  sent 
a  sum  of  money  to  France  as  a  loan  to  the  Chevalier, 
who  wns  at  the  moment  plnnnitig  how  to  kindle  the 
lliiiiies  of  civil  war  in  Scotland.'  Unhappily  for  that 
cuuiirry,  it  was  there  that  the  Pretender  fancied 
he  hnd  the  best  chance  of  success,  well  knowing 
thiit  the  Highitind  cIhos  would  unhesitatingly  follow 
their  hereditary  chiefs  io  any  eoterprise,  however 
desperate,  and  that  tbe  majority  of  those  chiefa  de- 
tested the  HanoveriRn  succession,  and  were  ready 
to  take  up  the  swurd,  either  out  of  a  point  of  honor 
couiieAed  with  the  old  loyalty  to  the  Stuart,  or  in 
the  hopes  of  bettering  their  fortunes — the  latter, 
we  candidly  bolieve,  being  the  stronger  or  more  gen- 
eral motive  among  that  wild  race,  whose  adventures 
have  been  made  striking  and  romantic  by  wsrm  im- 
oginntioMS,  but  whose  ordinary  course  of  life  was 
seltiah,  brutish,  and  tyrannical.  The  disaffected  in 
England,  as  well  aa  in  Scotland,  thought  they  had  n 
tower  of  strength  in  Bolingbroke,  whose  genius  was 
in iliapu table,  and  they  opened  a  regular  intercourse 
by  letters  and  messengers  with  that  fugitive.  On 
his  first  arrival  in  Fmuce,  Bolingbroke  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Lord  Stair,  who  was  residing  at  Paris 
aa  a  diplomatic  agent  for  King  George,  and  he  had  sol- 
emnly assured  that  noblemno  that  he  would  enter  in- 
to no  plot  or  contract  any  engagement  with  the  Jaco- 
bites; but,  at  the  same  lime,  be  had  privately  aean 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  pledged  himself  i»  assist 
the  Pretender  openly  whenever  a  promiMng  oppor- 
tunity should  srtse.  Lord  Stair,  however,  knew  his 
man,  and,  having  his  misgivings,  be  set  a  person  to 
watch  Bolingbroke.  About  the  bpgiuningof  July,  lio' 
liogbroke,  who  was  then  rnsidtng  in  Daupliine,  re- 
ceived at  bis  house  a  Jacobite  agent,  seut  over  by  tbe 
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ploUers  in  England,  to  assure  him  that  the  people  of 
England  were  so  exasperated  against  the  uew  gov- 
ernment, that  a  revolution  would  be  easy  and  sure 
of  success:  that  the  whole  Tory  party  would  be- 
come Jacobites;  that  the  army  waa  ready  to  rovnlt. 
and  the  city  of  London  to  rise;  that  the  Dnke  of 
Ormood  had  pledged  himself  to  bis  old  friends,  and 
that  these  friends  hsd  already  eogsged  for  him 
(Bolingbroke).  The  agent  also  brought  him  a  letter 
from  the  Pretender  himself^  inviting  him  to  repair  to 
his  court,  which  waa  then  at  Commercy.  It  appears 
that  nothing  more  definite  than  this  was  ofTered  (o 
tlwt  sagacious  but  desperate  man,  who  forthwith 
went  to  the  Pretender,  and  took  office  under  him  u 
principal  secretary  of  slate.  He  found  that  priaca 
without  a  state  as  ignonint  as  himself  »a  to  the  prep- 
aratiooB  which  had  been  made  in  England  or  in 
Scotland.  All  that  Bolingbroke  could  lenrn  whs, 
that  the  Duke  of  Ormood  (not  yet  a  fugitive)  had 
asked  from  the  French  court  a  detachment  of  regu- 
lar troops,  some  money,  and  some  arms  and  ammu- 
nitioo;  that  the  French  bad  toM  the  duke  he  most 
not  expect  diem  to  sand  any  troops,  though  they 
gave  him  hopes  id  vague  tornis  as  to  arma  and  ai»* 
munition,  and  readily  advanced  him  a  small  snm 
of  mimey.  This  v»s  not  very  encouraging ;  but,  at 
the  instigation  of  Louis  XIV.,  hia  grandaon.  the 
King  of  Spiun,  promised  a  Iohu  of  400.000  crowns 
to  the  Chevalier,  who  had  been  enabled  to  borrow 
privately  100,000,  and  to  buy  10,000  stand  of  arms; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Scottish  Jacobites  sent  to 
say  that  they  wanted  nothing  but  arms,  some  monfy, 
and  the  presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign  King 
James.  But  tbe  Pretender  liked  not  the  risk  our 
the  tempting  price  set  by  the  English  parliament  os 
his  apprehenuon ;  and  ^e  Duke  of  Ormond  wu 
one  day  all  for  war  and  an  instant  invaRion,  and  th« 
next  day  all  for  caution  and  due  prepHmtion.  As 
the  beat  thing  that  could  be  done,  the  Pretender, 
who  Gonld  not  openly  appear  there  himaelf.  sent 
Bolingbroke  to  Paris,  the  great  center  of  the  in- 
trigue, the  workshop  of  a  multitude  of  noskilirul 
workmen,  who  spent  more  of  their  time  in  qnsrrel- 
ing  with  one  another  than  in  any  other  occupatrao. 

Here,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  I  found  a  multitude  of 
people  at  work,  and  every  one  doing  what  seemed 
good  in  his  own  eyes;  no  subordination,  no  order, 

no  concert  The  Jacobites  had  wrought  one 

another  up  to  look  on  the  success  of  the  preseot 
design  as  infallible.  ....  Care  and  hope  set  on  ev- 
ery busy  Irish  face.  Those  who  could  write  and 
read  had  letters  to  show,  and  those  who  had  not  yet 
arrived  to  this  piteb  of  eradition  had  their  secrets  to 
whisper.  No  sex  was  excluded  from  this  miais- 
try." '  In  fact,  one  of  the  busiest  persons  in  tbia 
strange  heterogeneous  conclave  was  a  Mrs.  Trant, 
a  lady  who  had  more  Jacobitiam  than  virtne.  Wtth 
such  agenta  and  anefa  a  labUa  rout  it  waa  not  diffi- 
cu  It  for  Lord  Stair  to  discover  most  of  thair  secrets. 
AfVer  a  suspicions  conference  with  an  Irish  friar,  ia 
which  encb  suspected  the  other,  Bolingbroke  dip^ 
with  M.  de  Torcy,  who,  thoogh-  French  minister 
for  foreign  afTiiirs,  was  corresponding  with  the  Pr«- 
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Mder,  iDd  Ibnnirdiiig  his  tiewi  aa  maeh  ns  the 
(nliey  of  bia  court  would  permit.   Bolingbroka  then 
wrot*  to  hrm  oew  matter  to  aaanre  bia  niajeaty  that 
tfaiD|!>  were  not  yet  ripe  in  Euglaod,  or  that  at  least 
be  euuM  not  tell  with  certaioty  whether  they  were 
M  or  Mt.    >•  At  preseat/'  says  Bolingbroke,  » the 
CMTMpondeDce  waots  that  precisenesa  nnd  exnct- 
BOM  which  ia  indidpenanbly  ueceaaary." '  But, 
■bortly  after,  he  received  from  Eofrland  something 
DKtre  couciae  and  exact  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial 
dnwo  np  by  Lord  Lnnsdowne,  Lord  Mar,  the 
Duke  of  Ormood,  and  other  great  Jacobite  lords, 
who,  though  they  urged  the  importance  of  procur- 
ing  the  assistance  of  an  armed  force  from  the 
Frpocb  kiof!,  thought  that  the  Pretender  might 
*0oture  without  it,  prorided  only  he  brought  with 
Um  a  tnuo  of  artillery,  arms  for  20,000  meo,  500  offi- 
een,aBd  a  good  sum  of  moaey.  These  plotters  rec- 
•mnieDded  that  Mie  expeditioo  abould  be  so  timed 
ai  not  to  laud  until  the  end  of  September,  when 
pai&ment  would  be  prorogued,  and  the  Jacobite 
bnis  Bod  members  of  the  Commons  in  the  country 
mdy  to  cooperate;  and  they  promised,  ns  soon  as 
Ifie  Pretender  should  be  ready,  to  give  him  notice 
of  the  place  where  he  ought  (o  land.    With  this 
nwmoriNl  in  his  hand,  nod  with  assurances  that  the 
plot  Was  a  good  plot,  and  would  not  fail.  Bolingbroke 
ipain  watted  on  De  Torcy  and  other  French  minis- 
Uts.  whom  he  found  ready  enough  to  embroil  Kug- 
kod,  but  yet  fearful  of  opeoly  committiog  them- 
Klres  and  of  provoking  another  war,  which  France 
was  ill  aUe  to  bear.   De  Torcy  assured  hiin  that 
kis  eoart  would  grant  secret  supplies,  and  had  al- 
kwed  ■  •mall  armament  to  be  fitted  out  at  Havre 
for  ibo  expeditkxi;  but  that  the  sending  of  troops 
or  tlie  contracting  any  open  engagement  with  the 
Chevalier  was  a  thing  not  to  be  oamed  to  liis  mas- 
ter.  In  the  mean  while,  Bolingbroke  had  hiid  long 
cooferences  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  impressing  upon  the  French 
court  "bow  practicable,  how  momlly  certnin  the 
eoterpriae  would  prove,  if  it  was  avowed  iind  sup- 
pwted  by  Lod'm  and  a  French  army."  Bolingbroke 
nvDch  diacoocerted  by  the  constant  discovery  of 
htnie  fif  hm  aecreta,  and  by  the  alarm  that  had  begun 
lotpread  in  England  of  a  design  of  invasion  thia  snm- 
nier;  bat  he  was  apparently  still  full  of  hope,  when 
two  eveota  oecarred  to  derange  every  thing.  The 
lint  of  tbeaa  waa  the  flight  from  England  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  engaged  to  keep  his 
gmand  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  to  fly,  not  out 
o(  the  ialaod,  but  into  the  west,  where  measures 
had  been  concerted  for  revolutionizing  Bristol,  Kxp- 
It.  and  Plymouth.    When,  instead  of  doing  this. 
Ormond  arrived  a  helpless  fugitive,  the  French 
cuart,  who  had  been  taught  to  consider  hini  ns  the 
n'Khtiest  efanmpton  of  the  Stunrts,  begnn>  to  per- 
cene  that,  after  all  that  had  been  snid,  the  House 
of  Hanover  was  not  to  be  so  easily  oveilbrown. 
Tbe  teooad  event  fiitnl  to  the  ptotters  was  the  death 
of  Louifl  XIV.,  who  died  at  last,  and  in  a  very  coo- 
tempcible  manner,  on  tbe  lat  of  September.  He 
«aa,"  ssya  Bolingbroke,    the  best  friend  the  Cbev- 
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aKer  bad,  and  when  I  engaged  In  thia  baflineaa  my 
principal  dependence  was  on  his  personal  character. 
. . . .  My  hopes  sank  as  be  declined,  and  died  when 
he  expired."  The  dtasolnte  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
obtained  the  regency  of  France  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Madame  de  Mninteoon,  Louis's  last 
mistress  and  left-handed  wife,  nnd  of  the  bastards 
which  that  old  king  hnd  ]eh  behind  him,  was  more 
averse  even  than  Louis  to  a  new  war,  and  had  far 
less  consideration  for  the  cause  of  legitimacy  in  the 
abstrnct.  or  for  the  Pretender  in  person.  Orleans 
hnd,  on  the  contrary,  friends  among  the  present 
English  ministers,  who,  it  shoold  appear,  made  him 
offers  of  money  and  troops  to  secure  his  regency; 
and  he  was  particalarly  on  a  footing  of  intimacy 
with  the  new  secretary  of  state.  General  Stanhope, 
whom  he  had  known  well  in  Spun.  Tbe  regent, 
moreover,  as  a  mnUer  of  course,  had  entirely 
changed  the  French  cabinet,  and  adopted  a  new 
line  of  policy.  The  Jacobitea  now  hardly  knew 
whom  they  could  apply  to  without  risk  of  having 
their  pcopositions  and  schemes  divulged  in  Engliind. 
The  fugitive  Ormond.  however,  hit  upon  a  scheme 
that  WHS  quite  suitable  and  in  character.  Mrs. 
Olivia  Trant,  the  intriguing  lady  we  hnve  men- 
tioned, was  very  beautiful — the  regent  the  meet 
lascivious  of  men.  Ormond,  doing  the  part  of  Sir  { 
Pandarus  of  Troy,  brought  the  precious  couple  to- 
gether, and  Mrs.  Olivia  became,  for  a  time,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  regent  of  France.  But  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  waa  too  thoroughly  a  maD  of  the  world  to 
disclose  his  state  secrets  to  bis  miatresees,  and  be 
changed  them  loo  often,  and  kept  too  many  at  n 
time,  to  alhiw  any  one  bidy  to  acqntre  any  great  in- 
fluence over  him;  so  that  Ormond'a  acheme  nod 
Mrs.  Trant's  prostitution  were  little  better  than 
thrown  awny.  Lord  Stair,  a  man  of  as  much  ad- 
dress as  Bolingbroke  himself,  was  not  idle;  he  got  a 
clew  to  every  mystery,  and  he  positively  demanded 
from  the  regent  that  certain  ships  at  Havre,  which 
he  named,  and  which  he  correctly  alledged  were 
equipped  for  tbe  Pretender,  should  be  given  up'  to 
England.  Aa  this  demand  was  seconded  by  theap* 
pearance  of  Admiral  Byog  off  Havre,  with  a  stout 
squadron,  the  regent,  though  he  would  not  give  up 
the  ships,  hid  an  embai^  on  tbem,  and  seised  the 
arms  on  board,  which  were  depoaited  in  the  king's 
arsenal.  It  should  appear,  however,  that  the  regent 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  seiae  aH  these  ma- 
terials of  war :  for,  on  the  3l8t  of  September,  Bo- 
lingbroke writes  to  the  Pretender — "There  are  at 
Hnvre  1300  arms,  4000  weight  of  powder,  and  other 
stores  on  board  another  ship  which  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. I  intend  to  send  her,  aa  I  write,  to  Lord 
Mar." 

Bolingbroke  had  been  all  along  of  opinion  thnt  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  could  do  little  or  nothing  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  English,  and  that  they  ooght 
to  be  kept  quiet  till  the  insurrection  was  fully  organ- 
ized sontb  of  the  Tweed.  He  dispatched  a  trusty 
messenger  to  Lord  Mar ;  but,  when  that  messenger 
arrived  in  London,  he  learned  from  Erasmus  LewiSi 
a  very  active  member  of  the  conspiracy,  that  Mar 
hud  already  gone  to        Higbhinds  to  niee  the 
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■tnodard  of  tfad  Stouts.  Th»  aeemed  b  itrange 
wnnt  of  jadgmont  ind  of  concert ;  but  the  fact,  as 
•tHted  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick — the  party  moatJikeT 
ly  to  know  the  truth  and  least  diapoaed  .to  apeak  111  j 
of  hia  half-brother,  the  Preloader — wns,  that  that 
persoaim;e,  uaknowa  to  Bolingbroke,  who  fondly  be- 
lieved  that  oothing  was  or  would  be  done  without 
his  advice,  had  seat  orders  to  Mar  to  begin  the  in- 
Borrection  at  once  iu  Scotland.  "  The  Earl  of  Mar." 
says  Berwick,  "  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotlaad  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  been 
removed  from  that  post  by  George,  received,  ia  the 
month  of  September,  a  aecret  order  from  Ike  king, 
to  go  immediately  into  Scotland  and  take  up  arms. 
Neither  Bollogbroke  nor  I  knew  any  thing  of  thte, 
although  we  were  hia  pruicipal  miniatera,  tbroogh 
whom  all  the  correspoDdeneea  in  England  and  nli 
the  plana  passed:  this  cireomataoce  gave  n«  no  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  enten)rise,  since  there  could 
have  been  nothing  concerted  without  our  knowl- 
edge." There  ia  soother  remark  which  is  .called 
for,  tbouf(h  Berwick  does  not  make  it — it. is  this  : 
that  the  Pretender  must  have  been  as  anfeeltng  na 
he  was  foolish,  aince  he  could  thus  urge  a  few  rash 
men  to  their  inevitable  destruction.  Mar,  however, 
had  set  out  by  sea  from  Loudon,  and  taken  with  him 
Lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  who  had  served  with 
distioctioo  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  who  had 
been  second  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  hia  uofor- 
tnnate  duel,  one  Colonel  Hay,  another  good  officer* 
and  two  servanta.  He  landed  at  Elie,  in  Fife,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  immediately  repair- 
ed  to  the  house  of  John  Bethane,  of  BaUbar,  who 
was  called  "  the  honest  laird."  From  thia  laird's 
house  Lord  Mar  soon  went  to  the  house  of  the  laird 
of  lovarcauld  :  on  his  road  he  met  several  Fifeahire 
gentlemen,  who  complained  that  government  was 
going  to  deprive  them  of  their  arms,  sod  who  were 
advised  by  this  hair-brained  revolutionist  to  gather 
in  a  body,  end  rise  at  once,  though  nothing  whs 
resdy,  nothing  even  devised.  At  Invercauld,  where 
he  stayed  ab<iut  eight  days.  Mar  held  conferences 
and  concerted  sometbintt  like  a  plan  for  future  oper- 
ations ;  and  then  ha  weat  to  Aboyue.  where  he  met 
Lord  Huntley.  Lord  Tullibardioe.  the  Earl  Mare- 
sbnl,  the  Eari  of  Sontfaesk,  Olengariy,  and  others, 
and  received  mesaagea  from  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bnne  and  General  Gordon.  Mar  pressed  for  an  im- 
mediate rising,  and  the  rest  were  abaurd  enough  to 
follow  his  advice;  and  on  the  6tb  of  September 
(o.s.)  Mar.  who  had  collected  an  insignificant  force, 
not  exceeding  500  men,  erected  the  standsrd  of  the 
Stuarts  St  Brae  Mar.  Oo  the  9th,  he  issued  a  dec- 
larstion,  calling  upon  the  people  to  take  arms,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  to  King 
James.*  But,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Stair 
and  the  manifold  imprudences  of  the  conspirators 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  government  was  not  taken 
by  surprise.  By  an  act  of  parliament  just  passed, 
the  king  was  empowered  to  summon  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  clans  to  Edinburgh  by  a  certain  day.  The 
order  had  been  sent  down,  and,  though  many  of  the 

1  MS.  ID  tha  pnMf uiim  of  Lnrd  RoinljrD,  ■■  cited  bj  L->nl  Juha  Ra» 
mU,  Him.  £nrup»  frum  l*BKe  of  Utncht. 


H'vsbland  ebiefs  hesitated  and  Aventoally  joined  Msr, 
others  repaired  quietly  to  the  capital,  where  an  at* 
tempt  by  the  insurgents  to  surprise  the  casde  foiled 
I  completely,  because  the  persons  employed  neglected 
their  busincM  and  aat  drinking  whiskey  in  a  public- 
house  till  it  was  too  late.  As  soon  as  the  govern- 
mant.  received  intelligence  tlmt  Mar  was  op  in  the 
Highlands,  other  orders  were  dispatched  to  Gdro* 
burgh  for  apprehending  suspected  persons;  and  the 
earls  of  Hume,  Wigtauo,  and  Kinoeul.  Lord  Deik.> 
ford,  Mr.  Lockbart  of  Carnwnth.  and  Mr.  Hume  of 
Whitfield,  were  soon  laid  fast  in  Edioborgfa  Castle. 
Major-general  Whetham  was  ordered  to  mareb  with 
all  the  regular  troope  that  could  be  spared  to  Sttr* 
ling,  where  he  was  te  ooeopy  positiona  an-  aa  to  se> 
oore  the  bndge  and  the  passages  of  the  Forth.  The 
Duke  of  Ai^le  went  down  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  Earl  of  Satheriand  bastened  to  his  part  of 
the  Highlands  to  raise  his  dans  for  the  .serriee  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  When  the  clans  at  Argyle 
and  Sutherland  were  firmly  united,  the  atruggle, 
even  if  coofined  to  the  Highlands,  was  scsreely 
doubtful ;  and  the  followers  of  Argyle  in  particuUr, 
and  every  man  that  bore  the  name  of  Campbell,  en-* 
tertaioed  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Stuarts. 

But  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment was  distracted  and  its  aaaie^  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  of  a  dangerous  eoospirscy 
in  England,  and  by  intelligence  thst  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  expected  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
to  head  a  formidable  insurrection.  Ormond,  it  ip- 
pears,  wns  betrayed  by  one  of  his  most  active  agaots, 
by  a  certain  Maclean,  whom  Bulingbroks'sets  down 
as  a  v'dbiin.*  Forthwith  the  titolsr  Dafco  of  Pewis, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  Lord  Laosdowne.  and  Lord  Du- 
plin were  arrested,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  At  the  lanis 
time  a  royal  message  was  sent  down  to  the  Coni- 
moDB.  informing  them  that  his  majesty,  having  just 
cause  to  suspect  that  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir 
John  Packington,  Mr.  Edward  Hervey,  senior,  Mr. 
Thomas  Forster,  junior,  Mr.  John  Anstice,  and  Mr. 
Corbet  Kyoaston,  were  engaged  in  a  design  to  stip' 
port  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  had  given  orders 
for  apprehending  them.  The  messengera  sent  to 
apprehend  Sir  William  Wyndham  at  his  house  in 
Someraetshtre,  not  fiirfrom  the  piece  where  Ormoad 
had  appointed  to  land,  found  him  in  bed ;  npon  tbe 
baronet's  coming  out  in  his  dresaing^gowa  he  wii 
arrested,  but,  craving  permission  to  ratorn  and  laks 
leave  of  bis  lady,  he  escaped  by  a  secret  door. 
Some  importeot  papers,  however,  were  secured; 
and  a  few  days  after,  Wyndham,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  escape,  repaired  to  the  bouse  of  bis  father- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  surrendered 
himself.  The  duke  offered  to  be  hia  bail,  but  hii 
offer  was  refused,  and,  fur  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  probably  for  other  reasons,  his  grace  was 
deprived  of  bis  high  couit  ofTice  of  mester  of  the 
horse.  Sir  John  Packington  was  taken,  examiaed, 
and  then  discharged.  Mr.  Hervey  aod  Mr.  Anstice 
were  secured  in  prison;  but  Mr.  Forster  rose  ia 

1  Ettnwtt  fniK  ih*  Smrt  Paptn,  id  Appendii  to  Lord  IfalteB,  BiM. 
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rebeirioo  ia  Noctfaninberluid ;  and  Mr.  Kyouton 
mde  his  escape.  Troops  were  harried  dowo  to  the 
west ;  Bristol  was  sMored  by  the  Eari  of  Berkeley, 
tbe  lord  lieutensDt  of  the  county,  who  discovered 
and  seised  there  sereral  cases  of  firearms  aod  about 
2lH)  horses  prepared  for  the  ose  of  the  insDrgeats. 
Exeter  was  looked  to,  and  Plymouth  well  guarded ; 
ind  Sir  Richard  Vifiao,  a  stirring  Cornish  gentle- 
nuo,  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the  custody  of  a 
im^'s  meaBeoger.  Other  west-country  geotiemen 
were  either  watched  or  made  fust ;  and  this  occor- 
red  also  io  oUier' parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
htelj  insnlted  disseDtera  were  active  io  miUiiDg  dis- 
coveries and  directing  the  vengeance  of  goveroinent. 

Oxford,  the  high-chorch  and  Tory  tdma  mater^ 
bad  committed  itself  too  deeply  to  escape  suspieioo 
asd  cbastisemeDt.  *•  Here,"  says  an  nndergnidu- 
ate,  "wa  fear  nothing,  but  drink  James's  henlth 
every  day.**  On  tbf  fiij^t  aad  attainder  of  the 
Dnite  of  Onnood,  Hie  chaneelbr  of  The  ODiversity, 
dut  learned  body  had  elected  his  brother,  the  Earl 
«f  Arran  ;  and,  still  further  to  show  their  principles 
sod  predilections,  they  reserved  all  their  hoaorary 
^fErees  for  non-jurors  and  high  Tories.  They  nlso 
five  abelter  to  Colonel  Owen  and  several  other 
Jicf^ire  officers  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
■nny;  and  it  soon  became  known  to  ministers  that 
Owen  waa  projecting  an  inanrrection  to  go  hand  in 
luad  with  movements  at  Bristol  and  other  places. 
At  this  moment  it  wss  good  to  have  a  secretary  of 
tute  who  had  been  a  soldier.  Stanhope  sent  off 
(ieaertfi  Pepper',  a  brave' aad  detOTmined  officer, 
whs  had  aerved  aoder  him  Id  Spain ;  and  Pepper, 
BtrdiiDg  M  night  with  a  Stont  aquadroa  of  borae, 
entered  tha  aJosberiag  city  of  Oxford  at  daybreak, 
on  the  6th.of  October.  .  As  aooo  as  4ie  was  there  he 
KonDooed  lio  fais'  pvoseoce  the  vico-cbaDeHlor  of 
tbe  oahrersity  and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  delivered 
tietter  fi-om  Stanhope,  and  totd  them  that  he.mnst 
•stts  eq;btoen  sns|>ectad  persons.  It  was  said,  6g- 
antively,  that  the  Muses  were  scared  at  this  sod- 
den spparition  of  an  armed  force ;  bnt,  whatever 
nay  have  boeo  the  case  as  to  the  Muses,  it  ap- 
pears quite  certain  that  tbe  gowned  men  were 
■eared  completely,  particulariy  when  the  grim  of- 
icsr  mih  the  hot  aame  told  them  that  if  any  inter- 
rsptioo  were  attempted,  or  any  distnrbaace  hap- 
pened in  Uie  streets,  hd  woold  order  his  men  to 
frs.  Pepper  then  began  his  search.  Colonel 
Owen,  who  was  lodging  at  the  Grsybonnd  Ion, 
leipsd  orara  wall  in  his  bed-gown  and  escaped  into 
MaidaleB  Ci^ge.  where  he  was  eoocealed;  but 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  crtbor  marked  persons  were 
tsken,  aod  the  revolationaTy  aspintioos  of  Oiford 
Were  effeetually  checked. 

The  Catholica  in  the  north  of  England  were  more 
hardy  and  for  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  Mr. 
ForUer,  junior,  who  had  escsped  from  the  wnrraot, 
began  tbe  movement  in  Northumberland,  his  na- 
tive coDDty:  aod  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  young 
Ud  gallant  Earl  of  Derwentwster,  who  was  de- 
•eeoded  from  an  illegtttmate  daughter  of  Cbnrlea  11.. 
and  who  had  been  also  marked  out  fur  nrrest.  Both 
Fonterand  Oerweotwater  had  intended  to  take  up 


arms,  but  not  so  soon.  As,  however,  tbe  king's 
messengers  were  hunting  for  them,  they  thought 
there  was  nothing  left  fur  them  but  to  fight  for  it, 
aod  they  met  at  the  aroati  town  of  Rothbury,  with 
a  joint  force  not  exceeding  sixty  horse.  But  pro- 
ceeding to  Warkworth  they  were  joined  by  Lord 
Widdriogton,  another  Catholic  peer,  with  about 
thirty  more  horse.  This  Widdrington  was  the 
great-gntDdsoo  of  the  Lord  Widdrington  who  was 
killed  fighting  for  Charles  II.,  in  1651,  and  who  wss 
one  of  tbe  idols  of  the  partial  Clarendoa.  Forster 
was  appointed  general  of  this  army  <if  ninety  men, 
and,  in  disguise,  he  prochimed  the  Pretender  at 
Warkworth,  with  sound  of  trumpet.'  From  Wnrk- 
worth  the  insurgents  marched  by.  Alnwick  to  Mor- 
peA,  which  they  entered  with  id>ovt  300  horae. 
Mive,  it  is  said,  would  have  joined  them  on  their 
march  throi^b  Northnmberiand,  bnt  Forster  and 
Derwentwater  had  no  arms  to  give  them,  aod 
thought  it  advisable  to  take  np  none  bnt  such  as 
came  mounted  and  etpiipped  of  themseWes. 

By  this  time  these  north -of- England  ioeorgpnts 
had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
wboremnioed  undecided  and  inactive  on  tbe  akirta 
of  the  Highlands,  and  with  Lord  Keomure,  who 
had  undertaken  to  head  another  iosarrectioo  in 
tbe  southwest  of  Scotland,  and  who,  on  the  12tb 
of  October,  proclaimed  tbe  PretendOr  at  Moffat. 
Forster  and  Derwentwater  had  also  their  friends 
in  Newcastle,  and  they  seem  to  have  expected  an 
easy  capture  of  that  important  city ;  but  they  were 
crudly  diaappdinted did  burghers  of  Newcastle, 
like  those  of  all  the  thriving  towns  in  tbe  countiy, 
were  zealous  ftr  tiw  PrDtestnot  succeniou ;  they 
flew  to  araas,  repaired  their  walla,  aod  blocked  op 
their  gates ;  and  Forster  moved  off  to  Hexham,  to 
wt&t  for  relaforeemeats  frmn  the  disaffected  parts 
of  Lancashire  aod  from  Lord  Mar,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  send  some  Scottish  foot  towsrd  the  borders. 
It  appears  that  the  papists  from  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  were  ooC  very  slert  in  taking  the  fiekl; 
but  the  insurrection  continued  to  grow  io  the  south* 
west  of  Scollnnd,  where  Kenmore  was  joined 
tbe  earta  of  Nitfasdale,  Wiotooi  and  Carnwatfa,  and 
by  other  Jacobitea  of  name  and  inflaence.  Ken- 
mure  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Dum- 
fries, resolved  to  unite  his  army — it  aowunted  to 
some  tvro  hundred  horseman  —  with  that  of  Mr. 
Forster;  and  paasing  throagh  Jedburgh,  he  crossed 
tbe  borders  and  effected  a  junction  near  Rothbury. 
The  united  force,  which  is  differently  raked  at  from 
600  to  800  horae,  theu  faeed  about,  crossed  the 
Tweed,  aod  entered  die  pleasant  little  town  of 
Kelso,  whither  Mar  had  bargained  to  send  Briga- 
dier Mackintosh  with  two  thousand  foot.  That  rash 
earl,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  force  under  the 
Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  was,  some  weeks  before 
this,  at  tbe  head  of  6000  or  7U00  men,  nearly  all 
foot,  for  he  had  scarcely  more  than  three  or  four 
squadrooa  of  horse.    This  infantry  coDsisted  solely 

>  Fnntor  «u  pnt  Kt  tbs  bew)  nf  ihe  alGur,  mot  bcuoM  h*  had  mf 
miUwrj  axperrcnre  or  a#niu»,  but  Mmply  becauM  he  wia  a  PMrnant, 
tba  iawncenta  thiakiD^  it  nnwiH  to  iXciw  pufolar  aniauMtj,  bf  pui- 
uug  an  aniwad  papirt  at  tbair  bead- 
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of  Highlanders,  active,  indefntigable,  and  as  brave 
ns  flteel;  but  sadly  deAcient  in  discipline,  in  nrms, 
nnd  even  in  gunpowder.  One  of  the  chieftHins  re- 
marked that  he  feared  these  Highlanders  would 
desert  in  three  cases.  1.  If  they  were  long  with- 
out being  brought  to  action,  they  would  tire  and  go 
home.  2.  If  they  fought  nnd  were  victorious,  they 
would  plunder  and  go  home.  3.  If  they  fought  and 
were  beaten,  they  would  run  away  and  go  tiome.' 
As  for  the  squadrons  of  horse,  they  were  composed 
of  Jacobite  gentlemen  and  their  dependenU  from 
Pertli,  Fife,  and  Angus,  of  men  that  were  as  igno- 
rant of  war  as  they  were  blind  or  short-sighted  in 
their  politics — and  every  Inird  among  them  consid- 
ered himself  entitled  to  dictate  and  command.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
General  Whetham  could  at  first  scarcely  muster 
SOOO  men — the  whole  regular  force  in  Great  Britiiin 
at  the  moment  Ml  short  of  8000 — and,  if  Mar  had 
at  once  led  his  Highlanders  to  battle,  victory  could 
scarcely  have  been  doubtful.  But  Mur  was  an  in- 
competent commander,  and.  we  apprehend,  deficient 
in  courage.  According  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who 
would  have  made  the  struggle  a  far  more  serious 
one  if  be  had  had  the  command.  Mar  amused  him- 
self with  forming  his  army,  and  settling  all  his  affairs, 
aa  if  be  were  sure  of  having  all  the  time  he  wanted : 
bad  he  marched  forward  he  certainly  could  not  have 
met  with  any  opposition,  and  Argyle  would  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  Scotland ;  he  mi|;ht  then  have 
been  able  to  put  his  army  in  order,  to  assemble  a 

>  MS.  in  Uw  pgaMHion  of  Lord  RoMlyo,  ciletl  bj  Liml  John  Rui- 


Scottish  parliament,  nnd  to  march  to  the  borders, 
either  to  defend  them  against  King  George's  troops, 
or  to  advance  into  England  and  join  the  friends  of 
King  James:  but  his  little  skill  in  military  affnirs 
made  him  lose  this  opportunity,  aud  he  allowed 
time  to  the  troops  that  were  marching  from  all 
quarters  to  join  the  Duke  of  Argyle.'  Berwick 
adds,  "A  man  may  have  a  great  deal  of  under- 
Btandinic.  a  great  deal  of  personal  bravery,  and  be  a 
very  able  minister,  without  having  the  talents  re- 
quisite for  an  entorprise  of  this  nature.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Mar  had  them  not;  and  we  must  not, 
therefore,  wonder  that  he  did  not  succeed.  After 
he  had  drawn  the  sword  be  did  not  know  in  whnt 
manner  to  proceed,  and  by  that  means  misaed  the 
most  fiivorabie  opportunity  that  had  presented  itself 
since  the  Revolution,  in  1688."  But  it  should  ap- 
pear that  by  this  time  the  Preteuder  hud  became 
suspicious  and  jealous  of  his  able  hntf-brother ;  and 
that,  having  never  trusted  him  fully  and  frankly,  be 
was  now  disposed  wholly  to  withdraw  his  confidence 
and  friendship  from  him."  At  Inst,  when  the  Cnve- 
naaters  in  the  Low  Country  had  had  time  to  recover 
their  spirits  and  shnrpeo  their  broadswords,  Mnr 
began  td  do  something :  he  detached  General  Gor- 
don to  aeiise  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  town  and  cnntle 
of  laverary,  to  check  and  chastise  the  Campbdla, 

'  Mrnioir*. 

■  In  m  Ictler  In  Bolinffbrnlir,  ilatrd  Octiiher  the  tOth,  the  wrak  and 
capiiiiuB  Prvieniler  wya :  ''  Ralph  (D,  uf  Bcrwirk)  ii  %  i  iiironiiiiiinicH' 
lile  and  iuciitnprehiuiibiB,  thai  I  have  dm<  tml  D.  (>  (nimiiil).  Ui  ujr 
Diilhiiig  t<i  him  iif  tha  pmetil  Tpnilittinni.  Ralph  ii  nnw  a  i1|<lii'r.  anil 
ran  il[>  tii»  nii  harm  ;  anil,  if  hr  viiihilrn*i  hia  duly  'r>ni  ma,  1  maj 
wall  inj  cuntiJeiK.'a  from  him." — Lord  Mahum,  App  uJix. 
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and  theD  tarn  upon  the  EngUsh  force  from  the  west; 
■od  he  threw  two  tbouBand  men  across  the  Forth, 
u  promiaed,  uader  the  commnnd  of  Brigndter  Muck- 
iDtosh  of  Bortum,  n  veteran  distinguished  by  brave- 
ry, ceal,  and  tnilitary  talent.  Mackintosh's  passage 
of  iba  Frith  of  Forth,  almost  under  the  guns  of  throe 
Englitb  meD-of-war,  was  the  brilliant  episode  of  this 
campaign ;  yet  some  of  the  boats,  with  about  forty 
men,  were  takea.  The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  with 
some  three  huadred,  was  obliged  to  put  in  at  the 
llttk  if  hod  of  Maj ;  and  oot  above  sixteen  hundred 
men  landed  in  the  LotfaiRDS,  at  the  ports  of  Aberlady 
and  Nerth  Berwick,  only  a  short  morning's  march 
firoio  £dtoburg^.  That  capital,  anprovided  with 
troops,  was  thrown  into  consternation ;  and,  though 
Hickiotosh  had  no  orders  to  attack  it,  ha  was  tempted 
by  what  he  heard  And  saw,  and,  instead  of  pushing 
•outhward  for  Kelso,  where  Forster  and  Xlerweot- 
water  expected  him,  he  marched  straight  to  Edin- 
bni^btand  occupied  an  eminence  called  Jock's  Lodge, 
within  a  mile  of  that  city.  But  he  had  stopped  a 
night  at  Haddington  to  refresh  his  men ;  and  Sir 
Gnorge  Warreader.  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  a 
teabua  Whig,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  had 
made  good  use  of  the  time  allowed  him  in  barricad- 
iag  the  gates,  io  arming  the  citizens,  and  in  sending 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  for  succor.  And  Argyle, 
leaving  a  part  of  his  force  to  watch  the  bridge  at 
Stirling,  Was  in  foil  march  with  the  rest  apon  the 
capital,  and  arrived  there  almost  as  soon  as  Mackin- 
tosh reached  Jock's  Lodge.  The  Jacobite  brigadier, 
Aerefbre,  turned  aside  to  Leltli,  and  took  np  hts 
qoarters  in  a  citadel  which  had  been  bnilt  io  OlWer 
Croraweir*  tine,  biit  had  been  since  allowed  to  fall 
to  mio. 

On  the  following  rooming,  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
appeared  before  the  citadel  with  1200  men,  con- 
sisting of  regular  troops,  the  city  guard,  and  volun- 
teers from  Edinburgh ;  and  he  summoned  the 
Jacobites  to  surrender,  threatening  them  with  a 
refusal  of  quarter  if  they  should  oblige  htm  to  take 
the  friaee  by  assault.  A  fiery  Highland  hird — the 
Laird  of  Kinnachin^-answered  this  summons  by  a 
bold  deSance.  Serrender,  he  said,  was  a  word  they 
did  Dot  uoderstaad—quarter  they  were  determined 
■eittaer  to  take  nor  to  give— and,  as  for  an  assault, 
if  his  gnce  were  medy  far  that,  they  were  no  less 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Argyle  dismonnted,  and 
eaamiued  minutely  the  half-dismaotled  citadel:  the 
ditefa  was  dry ;  the  demi-bastbna  were  crumbling ; 
hnt  Macfcintosh  had  mounted  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
wlLch  he  had  token  out  of  ships  in  Leith  harbor, 
upon  the  ramparts,  had  rused  barricades,  and  had 
ahogerher  put  the  place  in  so  formidable  an  attitude, 
that  it  seemed  to  Argyle,  who  had  no  artillery  with 
him,  too  rash  an  enterprise  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
storm,  particularly  as  the  force  within  was  far  su- 
perior lo  number  to  that  which  he  had  without.  Ar- 
gyle, therefore,  marched  back  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain 
SMue  artillery;  and  Mackintosh,  instead  of  tokiog 
that  cepital.  was  fain  to  steal  out  of  the  citadel  of 
h«Kh  auder  cover  of  night,  and  to  direct  his  march, 
as  originally  intended,  upon  Kelso.  He  entered 
Mnssettiurgh  before  fuidnight.  and  early  on  the  fbl- 


lowing  morning — Sunday,  the  16th  of  October — he 
arrived  at  Seatou  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  and 
Jacobite  Earl  of  AVinton.  Here,  however,  he  was 
only  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and,  fear- 
ing that  Argyle  would  give  pursuit,  he  examined  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  fixed  upon  a  strong  garden 
wall  as  a  covering  for  his  men.  In  the  mean  while. 
Mar  bad  been  informed  of  Mackintosh's  movemento, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pursuit  in  that  direction, 
he  advanced  toward  Stirling.  General  Whetham, 
who  remained  there  with  a  very  inferior  force,  was 
presentiy  alarmed  by  the  shrill  sound  of  bagpipes 
aud  the  appearance  of  loose  columns  of  Highland- 
era  ;  and  he  dispatched  a  messenger  with  breathless 
speed  to  entreat  Argyle  to  return  to  Stirling  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  messenger,  late  on  Sunday  night, 
found  Argyle  preparing  to  attack  Mackiotosh  at 
Seaton  House  on  the  following  morning;  but  it  was 
far  more  essential  to  prevent  the  rout  of  Whetham, 
and  the  approach  upon  Edinburgh  of  Mar,  than  to 
crush  Mackintosh  ;  and  the  duke  quitted  the  capital 
between  night  and  morning,  and,  with  the  whole 
force  he  had  brought  thence  and  a  considerable 
number  of  volunteers,  made  a  forced  march  back  to 
Stirling.  If  Mar  had  been-a  Montrose  or  a  Dundee 
he  would  have  annihilated  Whetham  some  hour* 
before  Argyle  could  come  up;  and  with  troops  elate 
with  victory  he  would  have  met  the  duke  on  hit 
march,  defeated  him,  and  then  taken  possession  of 
the  capiteL  But,  though  this  course  was  pointed 
oot  to  him.  Mar  stayed  deliberating  and  see-sawing 
at  Dunblane,  six  miles  from  the  English  camp,  till 
Argyle  arrived  at  it;  and  then  he  called  in  his  ad- 
vanced divistonB,  wheeled  round,  and  retreated  upon 
Perth  without  striking  a  blow.  On  this  retreat  there 
was  such  a  total  want  of  discipline  and  military  con- 
duct, particularly  on  the  part  of  the  lairds  and  wad- 
setters that  called  themselves  the  cavalry,  that,  if 
they  had  been  pursued,  the  army  must  inevitably 
have  been  scattered  and  destroyed.  For  nearly  a 
month  Mar  lay  at  Perth,  and  Argyle  at  Stirling. 
In  the  mean  while.  Mackintosh,  after  staying  two 
days  at  Seaton  House,  marched  across  the  hills  ftf 
Lammermuir,  and  by  the  39d  of  October  reached 
Kelso,  where  he  found  Lord  Kenmure,  Forster, 
and  Lord  Derwentwator.  The  insuigent  force, 
Scotoh  and  English,  thus  united,  exceeded  3000 
men.  But  they  no  sooner  joined  than  tfaey  began 
to  quarrel,  the  Seote  pn^MMlng  one  plan  of  opera- 
tion, the  English  another ;  and,  while  they  were 
making  a  nselesa  promenade  along  the  Cheviot  hills. 
General  Carpenter,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  north 
by  Stanhope  with  900  horse,  got  ck>se  in  their  rear, 
and  wntohed  their  senseless  proceedings.  Mackin- 
tosh, who  was  not  to  blame  for  these  blunders,  halted 
at  Langholm,  and,  seeing  no  hope  of  carrying  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  a  project  warmly  recommended 
by  the  Scots,  he  was  induced  by  the  English  insur- 
gents to  march  southward  and  invade  Lancashire, 
where  they  assured  him  of  the  coOperatioo  of  the 
numerous  Roman  Cstholie  gentry.  Upon  this  de- 
cision 600  Scots,  refusing  to  cross  the  bordera, 
abandoned  Mackintosh,  and  returned,  some  to  the 
camp  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  some  to  their  owa 
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hoaees  in  the  mountains.  By  the  3d  of  November, 
MnckiDtotih  and  Foreter,  witb  those  who  hud  chosen 
to  follow  theaa,  were  at  Peoryth  in  Westmoreland, 
wh^re  the  posse  mmilalu*  had  been  called  out  to 
oppose  them  b^  the  Bishop  of  .Carlisle  and  Lord 
Lonsdale.  But  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  unwar- 
like  rustics  fled  in  a  panic .  before  jhe  insurgents, 
leaving  a  great  manjr  of  their  horses  and  rude  weap- 
ojiB  behind  them.  From  Penryth  tbe  insurgents 
marched  by  Appleby  and  Kendal  to  Kirby  Lons- 
dale, proclaiming  the  Pretender  as  they  went,  and 
seizing  all  tbe  public  money  tliey  could  find.  They 
were,  however,  disappointed  at  not  being  joined  by 
the  Catholic  gentry  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. The  government  had  arrested  tbe  most  con- 
sideruble  of  these,  and  they  were  now  fast  io  Car- 
lisle Castle.  6ut  at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  a  considerable 
number  of  the, Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  Lanca- 
shire, with  whom  Forster  had  been  corresponding, 
came  up  and  enrolled  themselvea.  They  then 
pushed  forward,  for  Lancaster,  the  capital  of  that 
coupty.  which  abounded  with  papists.  The  notori- 
ous ,Colouel  Cbarteris  coraoiaodecl  in  tb^  town  for 
King  George :  he  proposed  stopping  the  march  of 
the  rebels  by  blowing  up  the  bridge  over  the  Loyne ; 
bpt  the  inbabitants  prevented  this,  forced  the  colonel 
to  retire,  and  then  opened  Xbeir  BtreeU.aod  spread 
their  tables  for  tbe  insurgents.  From  Lancaster 
they  advanced  to  Preston,  a  town  equally  Jncobitish 
and  Catholic,  from  which  Stanhope's  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  a  body  of  militia  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire.  At  Preston  nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  of  the  districts  joined,  with  their  servants 
and  tenantry;  an^  Forster  began  to  assume  the 
airs  of  a  conqueror,  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  tbe 
veteran  Mackintosh,  who.  knew  tb^  value  of  such  an 
undisciplined  rabble. 


In  the  mean.time,  General  Carpenter,  leaving  lha 
range  of  the  Cheviots  behind  him,  bad  turned  back 
iuto  Northumberland,  and  by  forced  maixhef  had 
reached  the  city  of  Durham,  where  he  combined 
with  General  Wills,  another  distinguished  officer, 
who  had  been  sent  doyro  to  tbe  northwest  some 
time  before  to  qi^ell  tbe  many  riots  and  disorders 
that  were  the  prelude  to  this  insurrection.  Wills 
presently  concentrated  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  for 
tbe  most  part  newly  raised,  but  commanded  by  ex- 
perienced officers,  at  Manchester,  whence  he  moved 
to  Wigan.  There  it  was  arranged  that  Wills  should 
march  straight  upon  Preston,  while  Carpenter,  ad- 
vancing in  another  direction,  should  take  the  insur- 
gents in  flank. 

As  the  royalists  approached,  M>*.  Forster,  or  Gen- 
eral Forster,  as  he  \vaB  called,  gave  very  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  was  no  soldier:  be  fell  into  a  fright 
and  confusion,  and  betook  hii^self  to  bis  bed.  But 
Lord  Kenmure  roused  him,  and  in  a  hurried  coud- 
cil,  where  all  the  gentlemen  had  a  voice,  and  where 
tjiose  spoke  loudest  who  knew  least  of  war,  a  plao 
of  defending  Preston  was  adopted.  But  this  plan, 
Ht  least  as  executed, ,conHisted  merely  in  erecting  s 
few  barricades  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  in 
posting  tbe  men  in  the  center  of  it.  Brigadier 
Mackintosh  either  knew  not  tbe  ground,  or  his  bet- 
ter judgment  must  have  been  overruled,  for  Preston 
offered  many  advantages  as,  a  defensive  position, 
which  w^re  all  entirely  neglected.  In  the  front  of 
tbe  town  there  was  n  bridge  over  the  Ribble  that 
might  have  been  held  by  a  handful  of  men ;  sod, 
from  th^  bi;idge  up  to  tbe,  town,  tbe  road,  for  (he 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  ran  in  a  bellow  be- 
tween two  high  and  steep  bnoks.  But  river,  bridge, 
and  road  .were  all  left  open  to  the  assnilanls.  When 
Wills  rode  up  to  the  bridge  and  saw  that  it  was  not 
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protected  by  so  rooch  aa  a  muaket,  aod  that  the  road 
bej^ood  it  was  uaoccupied,  he  could  searcelj'  believe 
his  own  eyea ;  and  then  be  cooctuded  that  the  in- 
urgeDta  muat  have  abandoned  Preston  and  begun 
their  retreat  to  Scotland,  ao  that  there  would  be  no 
fighting  that  day.    But  aa  he  came  up  to  the  out- 
ikirti  of  the  town  he  heard  a  tumultuoaa  noise 
within,  and  saw  the  barricades  which  Forster  bad 
ordered  to  be  thrown  ap;  and  he  was  soon  saluted 
lij  t  shower  of  nusket-bslls.   He  ordered  his  dra- 
^ooos  to  dismonnt  and  attack  two  of  the  barricades. 
Tfaii  service  was  gallaotly  performed ;  but  tlie  reg- 
nlirs  were  sorely  galled  by  a  fire  from  tiie  bouses 
u  veil  ss  from  behind  the  barricades ;  and  as  night 
beean  to  fiUl  Wills  withdrew  them,  after  they  hod 
■nffsred  considerable  loss.   Early  on  the  following 
iDorniDg,  General  Carpenter  came  up  with  a  part  of 
bb  caralry ;  and  then  Forster,  who  had  scarcely  lost 
■  maa.  and  whose  force  more  than  doubled  tbnt  of 
all  the  regular  troops,  lost  heart  entirely,  and,  with' 
ont  consnltiog  bis  frieods,  sent  Colonel  Oxburgh  to 
propo§e  a  capitulation.    General  Wilis,  irriteted  by 
the  lost  he  had  sustained  on  the  preceding  evening, 
•eemed  at  first  disposed  to  reject  the  proposition  al- 
together ;  but  at  last  he  agreed    that,  if  the  rebels 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  dis- 
tretioB,  be  would  protect  tbem  from  being  cut  to 
pisees  by  the  soldiers  until  further  orders  from  the 
goveninenc."  When  Oxburgh's  mission  was  known 
ia  the  town,  ud  the  result  of  it,  the  more  warlike 
portioa  of  the  insurgents  were  indignant  and  forioos 
a^DSt  the  coward  Forster,  who,  according  to  an 
eye-witness,  would,  if  be  had  ventured  out  into  the 
itreeta,  have  been  slain,  though  be  had  had  a  hun- 
dred lives.     The  brave  Highlanders,  seeing  that 
flothiog  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Lancashire 
boors  that  bad  joined  them,  proposed  rnshing  out, 
(Word  in  hand,  and  cutting  their  way  throogh  the 
kiog'a  troope  ;  but  tbis  would  now  have  been  a  moat 
desperate  enterprise,  and  many  of '  their  chiefs 
thoagbt  it  better  to  surrender.  They  gave  up  Lord 
Berwentwmter  and  Colooel  Maekintoab  as  hostages, 
sad  induced  the  claos  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
■abmit.   Indoding  English  and  Seotefaf  only  seven* 
teen  men  hnd  been  killed  in  the  defense  of  Preston : 
the  LsDcasfaire  peasoots  and  others  got  ont  of  ^e 
town  or  escaped  recognition  ;  but  fourteen  hundred 
BWB  Were  made  prisoners  by  a  thousand,  or  at  most 
twelve  hundred,  English  horse.    The  moat  distin- 
fCnisbed  of  these  captains  were  lords  Derwentwater, 
WiddriogtOD,  NithsdHle,  Wintoo,  CarnWath,  Ken- 
■Dore,  Nairn,  and  Charles  Morray ;  and  members 
of  the  ancient  nortbem  families  of  Ord,  Beaumont, 
Tbomtoo,  Cbiveriog,  Patten,  Gascoigne,  Standish, 
Swinburne,  and  Sbafto. 

Thus  ingloriouBly  ended  the  insurrection  in  Eng- 
hnd.  On  the  very  same  day  the  banner  of  the  Pre- 
trader  was  atraek  to  the  dust  in  Scotland.  On  the 
lOdi  of  November,  Mar  seemed  to  awaken  fmm  bis 
^  slnnlwr,  and.  moving  from  Perth,  be  was  joined 
bvOeneral  Oordon*  who  bad  been  very  nosucceaafhl 
in  his  eipeditiDn  into  Argylesbire,  but  who  brought, 
>a  additHM  to  tbe  forces  he  had  carried  with  him, 
•one  reinibrcenents  from  the  Wetteni  Highlands. 


When  Mar  counted  his  forces  after  tbis  junction,  he 
found  that  tbey  amounted  to  aome  ten  thousand  men, 
including  about  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  two  squad- 
rons of  horse  that  bad  been  brought  up  by  Lord 
Huntley.  But  of  this  force  a  consideralile  number 
had  no  proper  arms ;  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
whether  composed  of  Lowland  lairds  or  of  High- 
landers, was  contemptible,  and  an  object  of  ridicule 
even  with  their  associates.  In  the  interval  tbe  Duke 
of  Argyle  had  received  reinforcements  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality — veteran  troops  from  Ireland ;  for,  in 
despite  of  the  advice  formerly  given  FatherO'Con- 
nor,  no  care  had  been  taken  to  revolotraniBe  Ireland, 
though  the  papbts  there  were  still  for  the  most  part 
Jacobites,  and  though  any  serious  insarrection  in 
that  country  must  effectually  have  prevented  tbe 
sending  any  troops  to  Argyle.  Mar,  however,  hav- 
ing begun,  continued  bis  advance,  and  on  the  12tb 
of  Novenjber  he  halted  at  Ardoch,  abont  ten  miles 
from  Argyle's  position  at  Stirling.  Argyle,  u|>on 
learning  bis  approach,  boldly  quitted  the  passes  of 
the  Forth,  where  his  cavalry  could  not  act,  crossed 
the  river,  advanced  to  and  occupied  Dunblane,  and 
resolved  to  give  battle  in  tbe  plain,  Uiougb  io  so  do- 
ing he  must  have  tbe  disadvantage  of  fighting  with 
a  river  in  bis  rear.  He  rode  over  an  open  moor, 
which,  fhim  having  been  the  pkice  of  roeeUng  and 
exercise  for  tbe  militia  of  the  aherifiilom  of  Men- 
teith,  was  called  the  SberiflTmnlr.  Tbe  ground, 
though  somewhat  rough,  admitted  of  eatalry  evolu- 
tions and  charges  of  horse,  of  which,  mnch  more 
than  of  any  other  arm,  tbe  wild  Highlauders  stood 
in  dread  ;  and  therefore  be  resolved  to  make  that 
place  his  battle-field.  Mar  did  not  keep  him  long 
waiting,  though  it  appears  somewhat  doabtfnl  wheth- 
er that  timid  and  unskillful  general  was  either  con- 
fident of  success  or  disposed  to  fight  at  all.  Upon 
coming  in  sight  of  Argyle's  columns  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  spoke  of  a  retreat;  but  tbe 
Highlanders  cried  out,  with  one  voice,  Fight ! 
fight !"  Then,  without  heeding  the  warning'  voice 
of  Huntley,  orders  were  given  to  form  the  field. 
"  We  were  no  snoner  got  to  our  posts^**  says  one  of 
the  Highlanders,  "  than  a  hnsza  began,  vrith  tossing 
up  of  bats  and  bonnets,  and  it  ran  through  onr  whole 
army,  on  tbe  bearing  we  bad  resolved  to  fight.  No 
msn  who  had  a  drop  of  Scots  blood  in  him  but 
must  have  been  elevated  to  see  tbe  cheerfulness  of 
bis_ countrymen  on  that  occasion."'  The  infantry 
formed  in  admirable  order,  for  at  that  work  the  High- 
landers were  peculiarly  apt  and  quick.  "I  never," 
says  General  Wigfatmnn,  saw  regular  troops  more 
exactly  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  that  in  a  mo- 
raenL"  But  the  horse  was  all  wrong  ;  three  squad- 
rons misto(4  the  left  for  tbe  right,  abandoned  an 
Important  position  with  which  they  had  been  in- 
trnsted,  and  begun  a  confusion  even  before  a  shot 
was  fired.  Tlie  right  of  the  insurgents  was  coAi- 
manded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  nnd  Lord  Drammond ; 
the  left  by  Gordon  and  Hnntley ;  and  General  Ham- 
ilton, the  best  tactician  on  that  side,  acted  as  chief 
of  the  BtaflT,  and  kept  an  eye  on  tbe  whole  line.  Ar- 
gyle bad  not  more  than  3500  men ;  but  this  number 
1  Sinclair  MS.,  mil  NoIm  tfr  Sir  Wilier  Seott. 
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included  three  good  cnvafry  regirtienta^'  The  'Jbke 
commanded  the  fight.  General  Whethnm 'thtf 'left, 
and  Genera)  Wightinan'  the  centerl'  The  hnttf6  be- 
OD  Sunday  morning,  the  13rh  of  November,  with 
an  attempt  made  by  the  Highlanders  to'outflanli  the 
king's,  troops,  and  by  a  treihendoas  fire  ripened  by 
Uie  jtli^hlanders  on  the  Dtlke  of  Argyle  and  his  right 

.wing,  ^he  duke  Buffered  ilevei'ely ;  but  his  tried 
soldiers  kept  th'eir  gronnd,  extended  their  Ihies,  Atid 

.Isaoed  tipoa  a  morass.  Upon  examining  this  swa'nip, 
which  was  asaaliy  impassable,  Argyla  p'erc^ifeil  that 
It  was  O'ozen  ovef  by  the  last  night's  fi*ost;  and  he 

.instantly  threw  Major  Cathcart  and  a  sqtiildrtn  of 
horse  across  it ;  and,  while  Cftthc^H  t^x^k  the  H*igh'- 
landera  in  flank,  the  dukd,  leading  the  attack 'in  per- 
Bon,  charged  them  full  in  front  with  the  rest  lif  his 
cavalry.    After  a  desperate  resistance  th^  clnns  thna 

-assailed  gave  way;  but  there  w^'s  no  running.' and 
not  much  disorder,  for  they' retreated  stowiy  With 
their  faces  to  Ihe  enemy,  and  in  the  sTitfrf  distanee 
pf  two  miles  they  attempted  ten  times  to  r^Ily.  '  Bilt 

'  ui  length,  when  the  battlo  had  raged  neat-ly  three 
hniirB,  the  Highlanders  were  dViveQ  bey6nd  the 

.  river  Alhin,  in  whose  waters  not  a'teV  of  them'per- 
ished.'  Bat  while  Argyle  had  beeti  gaining  these 
ocTvantage's'his  left  wing  had  been  signnlly  defeated 
by  the  right' of  the  insurgents,  Wh6  rushed  ap6n  the 
English  infantry  befof  e  they  were  will  'ftilTnAedl  This 
headlong  anior  of  the  Highlanders  was  tsomeVrhat 
cooled  by  an  English  bullet  which'  mortally'  wotradbd 
their  chief,  Clno  Ronhld,  a  brave"  veteran  who  had 
sarved  abroad  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick.'and  Who 
was  ftmed  at  home  for  hit  hospitality  aad  feudal 
stiite ;  but  Glengarry,  who  had  carried  the  royal 

.  atBodard  atKillicraoky,  throwing  his  bonnet  into  the 

'  rth*.  erfed  out,  in  Gaelic,  *•  Revenge  to-day  and  mourn- 
log  to-morrow  !**  and  then  the  Hl^hlahders  rushed 
forward  to  the  muzzles  of  the  Eoglieh  muskets, 
pashsd  wide  the  bayonets  with  their  light  targets, 
fell  opoD  the  Infantry  with  their  brobdsworda,  and 
dmra  Ifaero  from  the  field :  and  in  a  very  fdw  mln- 
ntee  the  i^le  of  Argyie's  left  wing  was  broken  and 
routed,  Gelieral  Wbethiiffl  gaHoplug  fVimt  the  A«Id 
10  such  a  panic  as  never  to  draw  rein  tilt  he  got  to' 
StIrHng.  Argyle  was  away  with  ihe  right ;  hut  Gen- 
erol  Wightraan  kept  the  center  \h  tc4eraUe  ordbr, ' 


though  eVen  there  some'trftops  turiied  their  faces 
toward  SiSriing,  tind'  rAn'  Sfter  Whetham.  If  the 
insDTgent'htirse  had  cHtfrgeid  this  Waveritjg  center 
at  tH^  profl'eV  niom&nt  it  must  hnVe  been  br6ken ; 
but  the  insurgeht  horse,  as  we  hare '  hinted,  was 
worth  nothing;  the  opportnnity  wffl  lost,  and  Gen- 
eral Wightman  m&red  aWay'tO  the  right  with  throe 
regiments  of  foot,  aiiid'tfaen'folkiwed  io  the  foouteps 
of  Argyle,  who  bsHe^  on  tb«  bank  of  the  Allan, 
ignorant  of  tlie  f*to  of  his  left  wing.  The  duke, 
however,  was  bood  iofbrriied  of  the  flight  of  Wbe* 
tham,  and  tB^o  he  wheeled  k-onnd  and  jdined  Wigh^ 
VnaA  and  the  three  r^meots  as  they  were  advancing 
to  meet  Ura.  '  In  tKe  hiehn  time,  the  Earl'of  Mar, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  discomfiture  and  rout  of  his 
left  wiog,1iad  piished'afler  Whetham  as  far  as  Com- 
toun  ; '  but  there  he  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  intel- 
ligence that  Ills  left  was  in  full  retreat,  and  that 
Argyle  was  fbllowing  them  to  the  Allan.  He  had 
therenpOo  marched  back  to 'Sberiffmiiir  atfd  taken 
Tip 'hilt' ^itidn  on  an  eminence  which  ofTered'sev- 
erafMyantages  both  offensive  and  defensive. '  Mar 
wefffbo'tbitt  eminence  ^hen  Argyle,  with  h'lS  tired 
troops, 'began  to  Wind"  round  it  in  the  design  of  get- 
ting' to  'Bonhbine.  Argyte  and  tVightmna  aaw  the 
danger  thej^  Were  in,'  abd,  folly  Mpecllng  an  attack 
down  hiH,  they  drew  ttp  their  men  behind  eome 
incb^urefr,' and  put 'two  pieces  of  canDOo  Iky  their 
'front.  *'1f,"  saysWightmati,  "they  had  eilherhad 
conrage  or  conduct,  they  might  have  entirely  de- 
iJtroyed  my  body  of  foot.""  "  If,"  s&yd  Scott.^  *'  they 
bnd'btit  (hroWrr  dbwo  stbnes  they  might  have  diHor- 
derfed'Argyle'S  troops."  But  Mar,  it  appenrs,  hsd 
had  fighting  enough :  he  neglected  ell  his  ttdvaobigef, 
stood  at  gaze',  and  when  Argyle  began  to  move  sgtiio 
rouhd  the  foot  of  the  feiR,  he  descended  firom  it  in 
the  bppdsiYe  direction.  OHe  of  tM  Highland  dfaiels 
-j-Gordon  'of  Glenhucket— exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  forao 
honr  of  Visconnt'Duodee!"  Mar  fell  back  tipoa 
Ardoch;  and  Ai^le.scarefnybeKeTingbisawngixid 
fbrtune  and  his'  tidvenai7*s  eownrdiee  or  stupidity, 
i^eht' quiMly.  on  to  ijnabhine,  where  he 'fixed  bis 
Quarters' for  fhe'bfght.  The  inturgenla  are  said  to 
have  tost  ih  this  strange  battle  of  Sfaeriffmuir  700 
in  killed,  inclading  the  yottng  Earl  of  Strathnwre 
tfnd  other  rneti  df  r^kt  tiDd  300  in  prlsonora.  amoag 
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wfaomwasLQ^  StntlwnMi.  .  The  Kirl  pf  I^ai^nuir 
aid  other  ooUenwa  .^lidit^D  taken  alao.  hat  had 
beeo  fibera(«d  itt'  the  tttraj.  The  Uta^  of  the  ki^g'a 
innj  is  atated  at  4QjQ  in  .killed  aod  .^ofjode^*  npd 
Dearly.  200  i%  p^soqervtthe  £arl  of  Ft^rfi^r  afid  Col- 
wel  j^iawraoce  -b«iog  antoqg  the  Utter^  Oii.,.tl^e 
fbllowjpg  moroiiv  Axgy.lff  ,kapt,  po|i|%^s8i(U)  of., the 
i«Uof.lMUtleBaivi«tv)rwedj«  hift  trophiej)  foifi;  pie.Cj^ 
of  irtillery,  thixt^ea  at^qd  of  colprst.two  at^dard^, 
ud  tbe  royal  aCaod^  of  the  ^t^actBri  called  .'•  The 
ReatotatioB-"  Bat  he.ipfaa  in  no  cw^^ttpn  to  fotl9W 
ap.tbe  iosqrgepts,  ^ho  .hBd.,a^  theii;  t^phi^B,tio 
■kow:  ho  wii^^rew  to, Stirling,  (h^  KvAof  to 
Parth-Hthe  p^iqt^frpin  which  they  had  ntapqcf|vely 
Bi«ed.iofi|^ith»l|iim^  .  ,  „.        ,  ,.  , 

Ib  ^xaac«  the  quift  woadpr&l  repoiliii,  bad  b^^o 
■praa4  of  tho  qqcoeea  ^  the  ioauneetifn'bot^  io 
Sootlaod  and  ie  Eqgfqod;  spd  ii^  waa  aoqe,tjime 
kefora  meq  could  believe  io  (he  catastrophe  of 
Presfttoi  ao4i  the  aprjous  ;cbeck.  ^t,  S^M-itpiiuir. 
Xeirly  every., poeaible.iaffprt  bad.(>ijQn  tl>^9,fo^o- 
dace  the  Kegeot  Orleans  to  eapquae-  the,  pa;|is^  of 
Uie  Breteo<lec  asd  to  aoiBt  him  q[H»>ly  W(th  tr<><U>B  i 
ud  more  thee .  o^e  iheae  efTof ts.  being  dq  do.ubt 
■ecoD^^  by  false  of-.ipttat  exaggerated  9C^QUata,9f 
Hc^W^from.Eogloiidi  8fKmed,ts.have  bd  effect  oq 
Ibat  fliaaoUite  «od  ew)e-lovii)g  priqce.  Od  the  1st 
«f  Occebei:  t)i0,vigil||«c  {^ocd  @t«ir  waa;io&f-ined  .thnt 
-thwwDf  a  mo.an'H'pd  fram  £jigti»adi  with  letters, 
vbe  same  o^er  aa  a  iinrvaat  (o.a  French  geptlemaa  \ 
ikat^haiiv^  mightily  9y;.that  rhajT'depeoded 
i|mi.Mpcfl9iiMig^  iftfegladtd  iith^  the.  regent  wq^ld 
be  fiwocahliB  to  tbvivi  that  ^«  pr^^etidqr  h«d  W 
ail  bin  fhiogf  bock  to  hlin,  bla , plate  and  ,bi6 

«Su>9HP  in  th#  Scotob  ebipa  that  were  nobadjeg  it 
Ike  nigfati  aod.  Xbnt  the  powder  aod.  ammunitioa 
Were  secared  for  his  .Dse>"  In  the  course  of  tbe 
uofi  oigfat  Stajr.^yras.  iurthqr  .is&nned  thf^  thfe 
DakeAf  Oraiond  waato  go.iato  £aglHDd,  tq  land  io 
Vilaa,  er  aa  thei4:oast  of  the  Severn  ;  that  Boling- 
hrokaiaad.he  were  to.go  by.Bonleaux  or  bjc  aotne 
filace  en  the  west  coaet,.ef  Fra^>ce,  ^here  there  was 
naaoapicioo^  that  both  Ori^podHwd  BoUogbroke 
had  been,  aeqretly  with  the.,reg»Dt»  and. had  been 
Wall  reoeivctd  ii  and,  iioallyt  thnt  i(  now, resolved 
that  the  Pxatendpr  ahould  99t  go  himself  either  into 
Scotland  or  tnco  EoglaDd,  till  the  Toriea  bad  de- 
clared for  him.  Two  daya  after  this,  Stair  waited 
upon  the  ngaotf  ud  **gave  him  tbanka  for  seizing 
the  arma  and  ammnnitioii  at  Havre*  and  for  refusing 
btetOmumd  and  JBoUnglroke,"-^  "Xbe  regent," 
eootinnea  Stair,  looked^ery  cool,  and  aeemed  to 
hare  a  great  mtod  to  have  a  short  coaference.  I 
told  him  thnt'bis  ro^al  higfaoesa  whs  in  the  right  the 
other  day,  when  he,Cohi.me  the  Pretender  did  not 
ioreod  to  detwA;'-V>at  I  bad  since  discovered  tbeir 
design  was  ni;>t  to  poll  off  the  mnak  ei  firsts  bat  to  act 
nodor  tbe  disguifle  (M*  the  church;  bat-^nt  it  was 
tbe  rame  thhig  under  what  dtsgnise  they  went,  as 
We  were  very  well  lofornied  of  their  designs,  aod 
of  tbe  manner  they- tatended  to  carry  tbem  on." 
As  the  danger  to  the  HaaoveiiaQ  aaeeeeaion  aeemed 
Io  grow  io  England,  Stair  waited  upon  the  regent 
with  freah  aaaaraneas  of  the  frieodahip  of  King 


Oeorgp,  wh<)  wonid  fog^.  hia  royal^hi^boeaa'a  ia- 

tetfests  as  I^ia,  own,  ^pd  never  give  hiiq  leave  to 
rep^t  ,of  ^ny  good  pfficea  that  he  .and  the  l^rencb 
go^ernnient  ^ight  do  bim^at.this  time|  and,  as 
^ometfaiog  iQore.pqsitive,  Stnir  ipforined  the  regent 
that  King  Qeerge  had  sent  himjf/ill  powers  to 'conj- 
clud%  a  ti^enty  mutu^ll^  guaraateeing  ^he  iwo  sue- 
cessigna,  and  .for  the  assurance  nod  mniDtenance  oi 
the  Ji'rencb  regqfjcy  under  ^lis  ro^al  bij^hneBa.  '  lie 
represepted  Uiat,  as.tl^is  treaty  was  likely  to,  l>e  the 
fpund^i(>o  ojT  ^  peace  for  the  two  kingdoms  and  .for 
all  Europe,  tbp  Vpig,  bia  master,  bad  been  unwiITin^ 
iff  Iq^a  8.  m^meDl)  in  tieginning  it;  but,  on  tlie' other 
side,  b^  rspresf^ed.tbiUt  if  tbe  regent  soujjht  for 
delajrar  tbe,,  E^g|iab  government  woold[  atte'ntl  'ilo 
patting  down  the  .rebelliop  in  Scotland  before  coh- 
.(Jodipgaoy  treaty-  His  ^yal  highness  muat.Unow 
yrhat  suited  bu  oivn  i^teresta,  and  the  interests  oX 
F^n^e— England  ,wou]d  not  pfeas  him,  liut'wouTd 
a,t(efV^  tq  her  qwn  affairs,  and  take  ^er  own. course, 
J>eing  e^e  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  conclusion 
^f  thi^  treaty*',  l^^  the  month  of  ?^ovember,  when 
the  pour^  of  the  Pretender's  aifuirs  seemed'  suc- 
cessful, in  England,  the  Regent  .carefully  avoided 
Stair.. ,wbQ.  waited  upon  him  four  times  at  court 
without  being  able  tP  obtain  ap  avdieoce,  or  even' to 
see  him^'  Evpo.wheo  news  arrived  thfU  the  insu'r- 
;'ectioQ  t|ad  been  put  down  io  EogTand.  aRd  tfaat  tbe 
rebeJ^  had  aurret^deretl  at  discretion'  in  I^restofl^  the 
I>uke.of  Orleana  shunned  en  iater.view^  an^  the 

B.Jiiigrin.lie  »ay»,  in  onu  nf  Irttera  ftttnTii*  fn  tUf  Tt«1«Brter, 
"TMy  aerlfant^  MMnffrir  in  kit  thoNr'niNHm ;  their  inffliMtium  an 
«f  nh  na,  their  feua  work  for  Uw  Whig*."— AiMrf  Pojvrj.  The  ^nke 
at,  Berwick  nayn  ibat  the  frgtnt  dutrtuMd  Bolioibroke,  ihif  (be  trlih 
hntpJ  bim,  ttiM  tbo  qupcn-niolher  wus  offKinM  M  hlM.  AlH-lhd  DAe 
of  Ormond  jealnOi  ofhiin.  'Thftpirlure  ttM.tUk»dr«rran(4«M.wk*I* 
4iMnktnf.  "Lord  B)iltnabn>k«  ww.m  anjMfui$  Io  attend  to  tbe 
inlerrvteof  the  Pretender,  eud  cndBetor  to  funiiih))im  with  e^ij^ihg 
he  might  wftnt.  Thii  mttterwu  so  miieh'  the'  awre  iliiMH^  m  the 
r#B«nt)«atw1ihsUndfiiK  his  ^Md  iflteotieat,  weidd  twi  af  ptwr  >(|.il  I  he 
bail  inWutted  it  to  life  ctra  'if  Ii«  BIsiic  aul  flepault.  Tbeaf  genlk- 
ioeo  Kit;«  B"lj[iEtiriike  hupee  that  ihej  w^uld  supply  him  With  inna; 
bulitwuin'vaiathathtiwlidted  them  DBderhtnA  (rorMrceunadkna- 
tare  to  eee  lh«n) ;  fc*  Mvev  gu  a^rttona  bat  fan-. powwfam than ; 
and,  tn  Bftf  the  Irnlh,  I  believe  the  rejent,  b^piuunf  tu  have  a  bad 
opiiuun  of  ih)i  eiiietprise,  nai  not  much  inclined  to  perTiArm  wliat  ha 
ha>l  given  reoion  to  eipea :  beslji^'whkh,  Ihm-Wre  ctbUe  -«nanc 
Mr  pentio,  whtnll  eMrthbotai  Httb  O*  M  ancceaf  ,(< .bflUra. 
MinKbtefee  waa  hated  hf  the  Iriih,  who  were  Mn^tinaallT  eialaimiiii 
Bi^iinil  him.  The  Duke  of  Ormoui].  a  weak  man,  KanVred  hiMeelf  to 
be  influinced  by  the  jealouiieii  thry  endeavored  to  ioepire  bim  with,  aa 
if  Bolinfbrohe  did  not  pay  him  eufRcient  rsipect.  The  qoeen  and 
thoaa  in  eihani  aha  pUead  the  p«ateu  confldeooe  at  Si.Gemajnawar« 
itaeh  dieeontenied  that  hedid  not  cmmdU  them  GODiinuaUj,  and  thai 
he  did  not  acquaint  them  mgokrly  wilh  all  he  wu  duiog.  Even  eona 
womenw  Pkfiei  *>h[>  ■rgu'd^e  miniitiri,  nod  who  had  Tound  meine  to 
inaiptiate  thehiwlvea  pri««tdly  ttilo  the  confideoee  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
Utla»,  eoninbuibil.  by.  their  fmponemt^*,  to  pn-judica  that  prince 
BKXin*!  Bui t II K  broke  :  accanlin|\y,  I  f<Hipi>,  in  levpral  convcnutiona  I 
had  'wilh  him,  tti*i  ha  wu  dinali»fied  nith  Buliaebnke;  and.  what 
wis  appear  nrire  eitnordioary,  the  only  r«aaoo  be  gave  for  it  waa,  that 
ha  «pplipd  to  ibiiBe  wnsMHi  to  tonnenl  hiV^rOm  muminf  till  night.  I 
Btenrcd  him  thnl  h«didrit  oulf  bccaaie  ^  did  not  know  how  to  get  at 
hit  royal  highnoat  by  any  Mher  meaoi.  Vv"  thie,  he  toM  me  that  he 
miiet  B|^1y  le  Marahat  d'Hniellr^  and  to  no  other  peraon,  and  that 
then  ho  wouM  IMen  to  fain  readily.  BeKafbroke  immediately  bnAe 
off  every  oonnectien  with  thMewsmeaj  who,  being  already  ilMiipeeed 
toward  himi  and  iritated  by  thii  cbtnire  in  hii  oondnci,  became  ont- 
rageoui  agsflitrt  him.  The  regent  mid  me  of  it  himeelf,  and  ordered 
ma,  at  the  tniihliaM^.,til  aeluro  Sxtiagbroke  tbat  he  approved  of  bis 
cocidurt.  !■  lha  mean  whtitt  aothlVg  wa*  done  for  [he  Pretender  nn  the 
fMTt  iif  Pr«nce,  BBd  every  thing  ended  in  hopet,  which  never  produced 
may  eOect." 
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JacoUttf  ■^Rnfiil^  asserted  that  the  oewi  was  al- 
together false,  and  that,  so  far  from  aaireDderiDg. 
GcineraljTorster  and  Lord  Derwentwater  wem  in 
full  march  upoo  Loddon.  But,  wheo  the  dispatch' 
of  the  Eaglish  goverunieotwas  eoofirmed,  and  wheo 
jtffas  ki^QWD  that  Mar,  if  he  had  not  beeu  beaten, 
had  certainly  not  obtaiued  a  victory,  the  whole  tone 
4nd  demeanor  of  the  regent's  court  changed  at  once. 

At  the  co|urt,"  saye  Lord  Stairt  "  they  are  now  ell 
astooiBhTnent,:  the  wiBest  now  <  begin  to  treat  the 
Chevalier  de.St.  Qeorge  as  a  pretender.  Twv  days 
■go, ho  yras  the  Ljog  of  Eogland  everywhere,  and 
every  one  had  thrown  off  the  mask — ibere  was  no 
longer  a  single  Frencbman,  acarcety  a  person  ab- 
tafha4.  tp  thifl  court,  .tbtA  put  hia  foot  witUa  my 
tiiwor."  <  If  the  regent  had  hesitated  to  ooiiuiHtL.hiin- 
ji^f  bqfprA,  it  wai  littl*  probable  .that  be  should 
a^ust  the  Praitender  ^thar  opeoly  or  cpvortly  ilfter 
.these  failures.  ladeed«-both  Boliogbrnka  aDdi-BeK- 
(wick  hod  been  for  some  time  conviDeed  that  Oiileau 
woujd,  not  risk  a  war  .with  England  upoQiany  aa- 
coupt.  or  make  any  sacrifices  for  their  cause. ^  a 
part  oftheplaa  of  ^operations,  the  Doke  ofOrmodd 
hod.  been  sent  oyer  Uf  the  west  of  Eaglai>d  in>  the 
en^  of  October  to  be^d  tha  boped-foit.  rising  iu  llioee 
partq^  aod  the  P^etapder  quitted  iN^rrftind  and<prct- 
ce^ded  in  dieguiBe  toward  the  port.ofSt.  MaJo. ,  In 
a>  leHer  from  Paris,  d^tcid  thei.^d  of  ^pvembeori 
Bolingf}roke  .tails  ^t^a.  Pretender^thM  he -is  in  the 
greateeJ^.ciw^era  at. not  besirHig  im>«k  tba  Duke  ot 
O^ipaqd*  . ^f.Xouri^resolufii^" ijidds.the  secretary. 
''  no(  to  ffmbark;  j!>r  Engiand  till  yaa  bear  from 
Uianpt},  ,4  grjs^.  SBti^ictioq  Ut  l«ifi:.,aD7  ottwr 
n^eaaure  vptfld  tittaa  destmiitiBn..  Aa  to  your 
proceeding  to  Scotland,  I  am  rqally.  unable  to  speak 
for,  or  ag^ost  it,  bpiog,  perfectly  igoorant  of  the 
coaet.tiad  ,of  tb^.  nav^tion.  But,, if  your  mi^eaty 
qan  not  go  to  England,  I  tske.itthe  Puke  of  Ormood 
wil^  be  forced  ,to  cpme  back,  and.  he  wiU  certainly 
come  , back  to  the  plapa  where  you. .wait,  and  that 
will  be  the  time  of  determiuiag  finally.'"  Six  days 
after  _tbl^,  when  Lord  Stair,  was -making  apxious 
efforts  to  discover  the  course  the  Pretender  hud 
taken,  and  to  prevent  His  embarking,  and  wheo 
news' had  arrived  of  the  disappointments  of  the 
Jacobites  ip  the  west  of  England,  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Ormood  had  returned  to  St.  Malo  from 
the  coast  of  Devonshire  with  the  twenty  officers 
and  twenty  troopers  he  had  taken  with  bim.  and 
with  the  mournful  intelligence  that  not  a  single 
Jacobite  had  met  him  where  be  had  expected  to 
meet  thottsands  np  in  arms,  Boltngbroke  again  ad- 
dressed the  Pretender,  informing  him  that  Stair 
had  complained  to  the  regent  of  bis  removing  from 
Bar-Ie-Duc,  and  had  insisted  upoo  having  the  coast 
visited.  This  visitation  of  the  coast  was  intrusted 
to  Bolingbroke's  old  friend  the  Marshal  d'Huxelles. 
"  The  marebnl,"  adds  Bolingbroke,  sent  to  me  im- 
mediately ;  and  the  orders  are  so  given,  that  your 
ships  will  be  overlooked.  Should  he  (Stair)  be  able 
to  point  out  your  vessel,  or  to  say  positively  where 
you  are,  I  doubt  the  regent  would  think  himself 
obliged  to  atop  you."   Aod  the  daring  aecretary, 

^  Smart  Papen. 


who,  however,  had  been  aomewhat  chary  of  hit 
own  life,  warmly  recommended  the  Pretender  to 
risk  his  like  a  hero,  aod  to  go  to  England,  notwith- 
standing Ormond's  failure)  and  there  truat  to  the 
movements  in  thd  north.  "  I  ihast  be  humbly  of 
opinion,"  he  says,  "that  yon  should  pass  imme- 
diately, although  the  rising- were  in  no  degree  so 
considerable  as  when  you  resolved  to  go  yon  ex- 
pected it  would  be.  Vou  tire  on  the  coast;  the 
people  wiH  be  io  expectation  of  you ;  yonr  reputa- 
tion wHI  increase  by  such  a  step."  The  last  argu- 
ment was  a  good  one^  for  the  French  court  had 
hinted .Ast  it  would-be  rather  absurd  to  incur  rtsk^ 
for  a  ^nee  who  seemed  loth  to  risk  himself  for 
a  erowa,  and  the  Pretender  had  long  been  taunted 
with  a  want  ot  peraonnl  eoflrago — probably  the  wont 
of  all  impntotions  for  a  person  io  hid  eircomstanees, 
<x  Ihr  »7  revalatwDb«.  '  Bolingbroke  waa  clearly 
against  hia  going  to  dM  HHlgUaada  of  Scotland,  at  a 
aoMB'  v(4ien  the  nflVigatioa'was  ao  nncertatn.  and 
at  a  conjuncture  when  bo  Httte  progress  conld  be 
mpeiited  in  those  parte;  "(and,"  said  he,  •■the  ut- 
most efforts  of  iScotland.^if 'England  can  not  or  will 
not  rise,  musC  end  in  a.  eompositien."  fhe  Dfike 
of  &erwiDk,-who>had  just  warned  Bolingbroke  that 
the  regent  had-aent  a  defaebtobntCo  stopAM  nur;e*ry' 
at  Chateau  Thierr^v  where  Stair  had're<^iTed  io- 
ibfmation  tllat  he  was,  joined  the  secretory  in  rec- 
omiBendiog  'and'  urging  -an  -immediate  departure ; 
bntt  differing  in  ^ia  respect  with  the  secreTary,  the 
dnke  thought  that  it  would  be  better  the  Pratendsr 
yhauMiigo  to  Scotland  tfan  any  part  of  Enghind. 
•The  f  retonder.  m  the  otber  bnttdi-waa  wry  ansions 
that  Borwick-thoidd  go  faimaelf  to  Scotland,  and  he 
bad  -sent  him  a  commission,  with  a  formal  order  to 
go  tO'the  Highlands,  and  tokb  A»  command  of  the 
army  there.  »  But,'*  says  the  faatf-brother  of  the 
Pbetonder,  "as  I  bad  caused  myself  to  be  natnral- 
ized  a  Frenchman,  with  tha  consent  of  this  prince, 
and  was  consequently  become  a  sobject  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty — as  I  was  moreover  an  officer  of 
the  crown  of  France,  engaged  by  several  oaths  not 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  leave  in  writing, 
which,  far  from  being  given  me'upoo  tfalaoccaflioo,  the 
late  king  aod  the  regent  bad  expressly  forbidden— 

'  ^  Ittaqaite  avideDt  ibat  Ihe  ref ent  aolvd  aceordinf  to ciTcatDstaBrvi. 
ud  tbat  aliuls  good  •osmm,**  BoUofbrok*  BaraiWpnM  have  ibcIiimiI 
him  tba  right  wajr— to  sgpport  Out  PreMadar  opanlj  aad  with  all 
bit  might  It  ia  eqaally  rertain  that  tha  regent  at  ao  tima  wu  nncti* 
and  oarnaat  id  (topping  tha  Cbaialiaf :  protMblf  ha  would  not  ha** 
bna  BoiTjr  to  be  free  of  all  the  exgenaa  and  trooUe  which  the  Pretcad- 
er  coit  France.  If  ha  had  been  dalermined  to  intercept  bim  he  mgbt 
aoKljr  have  done  ao,  aa  naatlj  two  owntha  olapeed  betwaeii  the  Pre- 
laoder'a  departnra  oot  of  LorratBs  and  h»  aailiiiE  fat  Seodand  ;  dviiaf 
which, time  the  tecrat  of  hia  whereabout  wai  koowa  to  hnodred*- 
Berwick  lajre,  "  Npver  rojage  lunger  than  tbia,  for  two  whole  munilu 
elapeeit.  .  . .  The  Earl  oT  Stair  coufdaiBed  to  the  regent,  oud  required 
Ibat  ha  ahoald  not  be  anflarad  to  paaa  thnvgh  Fianea.  nm  ragaH 
anawarad,  that  ifStur  would  infoiB  hia  where  be  waa,  he  would  aeed 
Ihither,  and  have  him  condiict«d  beck  to  Lomine  ;  but  that  be  wu 
nnt  obliged  to  be  either  the  epy  or  the  executioner  of  King  Genrfe. 
One  dajr  Stair  aaaDned  tha  regent  that  be  knew  the  Pre  leader  wm  le 
arriva  on  aneli  ■  dfty  at  Cbalona.  Upon  ihia.  Coaiadea,  aHOnr  the 
French  goanla.  waa  aeat  that  way,  ia  order  to  Uj  lo  And  hi«,  and  torn- 
duct  Wn  bade  to  Bar-Ie-Doe:  bot  then  waa  no  poaalbjlttr  Dip«tiBf 
with  him.  At  bii  relnm,  Contadea  made  up  a  fine  acoooat  to  Stair  el 
what  ha  had  dona  i  with  which  Stair  eeemed  to  be  eatiefied,  altboggh, 
in  the  main,  ha  jadgad,  Mry  eerrectly,  that  the  regent  had  no  great 
wnd  to  prareat  the  mange  of  the  Pretender,  and  that  Cuotadei  had 
Bot  bean  nrj  deaiina*  of  ancoMdiaf  in  hia  coeaDilMiaa.''— JUeaistrA 
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[  did  not  tbink  myself  at  liberty,  either  io  honor  or 
cooBcieoce,  to.  obey  the  order  I  had  received." 

Berwick,  however,  embarked  one  of  bis  fiooe  in  the 
wild  enterprise.  "  The  King  of  Spain,"  he  saye, 
"teot  ni  a. hundred  thonsand  crowns'  Id  ingots  of 
fold,  which  we  sent  off  immediately  by  my  son,! 
the  Chevalier  Erekine,  and  Mr.  Bulkley ;  but  every' 
thing  aaemed  to  cotwpire  to  rain  our  project:  the 
vessel  they  were  in  was  shipwrecked  on  the  eoast; 
of  Scotlaod,  and  tbey  hud  bat  just  time  to  escape 
by  o^t  in  the  boat,  without  being  able  to  carry  off 
the  ingots,  which  tbey  had  concealed  in  the  bottom 
of  die  vessel."  Three  thousand  muskets,  which 
had  been  sei^tpd  in  a  vessel  Dear  th»  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  were  of  no  use,  for  they  were  never  sent 
to  Scotlaad.  It  appears  that,  having  got  to  the 
coast,  and  mHde  so  much  stir,  the  Pretender'  was 
tehamed  to  return  to  Lorraine  without  doing  some- 
tbiog;  and  that  the  represeutatiom  of  Bblingbroke 
snd  Berwick,  and  his  anxiety  to  relieva  himself 
IfDm  the  imputation  of  cowardice,  determined  bim 
to  embark.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  the  afiahr  at 
Preston  and  the  battle  of  Sheriffmnir;  bntfhe  Scot- 
tish Jacobites  conttnaed  to  call  for  his  presence,  and 
the  Eail  of  Mar  represented  that  he  had  grown 
stranger  ^uca  hia  battle  with  Argyle— that  his  «rmy 
was  increased  to  16,000  fighting  meU' '  There&re, 
after  lying  some  time  cooca^d  at  St.  Malo,  the 
Chevalier  resolved  to  emback  lor  Scotland ;  but  the 
daaigD  was  now  scarcely  practicable  at  that  point, 
M  an  English  squadron  closely  blockaded  the  porti 
Bat  Dunkirk  was  neither  blockaded  nor  suspected, 
and  that  port  offered  a  much  better  passage  to  Scot- 
land. Leaving  St.  Malo,  where,  according  to  Bo- 
TiDgbroke.  he  had  as  mnny  ministers  as  there  were 
people  about  him,  the  Pretender  traveled  across  the 
coootry  on  horseback,  and  in  disguise,  to  Dunkirk, 
having  previously  ordered  a  ship  to  be  prepared -for 
him  there.  At  Dunkirk,  attended  only  by  six  gen- 
tlemeot  who  were  disguised  like  hims^f  as  French 
Bival  officers,  ha  embarked  immediately  in  a  small 
vessel  carrying  eight  guns,  and*  getting  sail  on  a 
ckindy  day  in  the  middle  of  December,  made  for 
the  little  port  of  Peterhead,  where  he  landed  on 
the  23d  of  that  month.  The  vessel  which  bore  him 
was  iastaotly  sent  back  to  France  with  letters  to 
Bolingbrolte  and  others.  To  his  secretary  he  said, 
briedy — "  I  am  at  last,  tbank  God !  in  my  own  bd- 
cieat  kingdom,  as  the  bearer  will  tell  you,  with  all 
the  particulars  of  my  passage,  and  his  own  proposals 
of  future  service.  Send  the  queen  the  news  I  liave 
pot,  aod  give  a  line  to  the  regent  en  attendanl  that 
I  send  you  from  the  army  a  letter  from  our  friend, 
to  whom  I  am  going  to-raorrow.  I  find  things  in  a 
prosperona  way :  I  hope  all  will  go  well,  if  friends 
on  yonr  side  do  their  part  as  I  shall  have  done 
mine.'**  From  Peterhead  be  proceeded,  in  dis- 
gnise,  Uirough  Aberdeen  to  Fetteresso,  the  seat  of 
his  partisan,  the  Earl  Marshal.  Here  he  wbb  soon 
joined  by  Lord  Mar,  General  Hamilton,  and  some 
thirty  other  Jacobites,  who  scoured  across  the  coun- 
try from  Perth,  leaving  the  army  behind  them.  Aa 
a  reward  for  bis  services,  the  Chevalier,  who  was 

■  Stvut 


very  fonA  of  such  exercises  of  royalty,  forthwith 
created  Mar  a  diike.  He^  lay  for  some  days  at  Fet- 
eresso,  doing  nothing  but  giving  and  receiving  com- 
pliments :  it  was  reported  tbat  he  was  illofan  agnej 
but  it  appears  that  the  cold  fit  was  occasioned  by 
his  dread  of  Argyle,  and  his  doubts  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  regular  troops  of  King  George.  At 
length,  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  begnn  to  stir: 
on  the  ad  of  January  he  vras  at  Ktnhaird,' whence 
he  wrote  to  Bolingbroke,  to  tell  him,  among  other 
things,  bow'he  was  obliged  tb  aend  back  to  France 
one  of  his  only  two  experienced  officers,  **oo  ac- 
count of  the  disgust  the  Highlanders  had  got  of 
him,  which  wm  altogether  inexplicable/'  On  the 
4tb,  he  slept  at  Glamis  Castle,  the  an(;ient  and  mag- 
nificent seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  ;  and  on  the 
6th  be  madO'his  public  entry  into  Dundee  on  horse- 
■batk,'with  Mar  riding  on' his  right  liand,  the  EnrI 
Marshal  on  his-left,  and  with  ihree  hundred  Jaco- 
bite lords  and  gentl<eiiien  behind  him.  He  remained 
for  an  boOr  in  the  public  tnarket-place  to  alloW'tbe 
people  to  kiss  his  band.  'On  the  Bth  he  arrived  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Scone,  near  Perth,  and  the 
head-qnsrtera  of  his  army,  and  there  he  formed  a 
couDcil  and  began  to  isane  manifbstoes  and  proclsma- 
tions.  No  few«r  than  six  prcnelamatioos  came  out 
in  rapid  socoesBiob>-tfhe  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
for  the 'mtraeulotia  providence  ahown  in  his  safe 
arrival ;  one  for  prayers  in  all  churches ;  one  for 
making  cdvrenl  all  foreign  coins  ^  one  for  the  nieet* 
ing  of  tbO  CenveifMon  of  the  States ;  one  summon- 
ing all  fencible  meii  from  Brxteen  'to  sixty  to  his 
standard  ;  ' and'  anether  fixing  his'corbnntion  for  the 
a3d  day  of  January.  It  was  ndted  that  only  two 
Presbytertna  mioisters'ia  all  Scotland  consented  to 
pmy  for  the  Pretender  ;  and  that  only  two  Episcopal 
ministers  pi^yed  for  King  6eorge>  In  fact  the 
Episcopalians,  who  had  this  excuse,  that  they  were 
in  Scotland  the  persecuted  body,  horrled  'to'  pros- 
trate themselves  at  the  feef  of  the  Pretender.  In 
the  humble  address  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen,  presented  by  sjs  reverend 
doctors,  who  were  formally  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Mar  and  &e  Earl  Marshal,  it  was  declared,  that 
his  majesty's  most  faithful  and  dutiful  subjects,  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  did,  from  their  hearts,  render 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  majesty's  safe  and 
happy  arrival  in  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
where  his  royal  presence  was  so  much  longed  for, 
and  so  necessary  to  animate  his  loyul  subjects,  tbe 
noble  and  generous  patriots  of  Scotland,  to  go  on 
with  that  invincible  courage  and  resolution  which 
they  had  so  successfully  exerted  for  tbe  recovery 
of  the  rights  of  their  king  and  country.  The  Pre- 
tender, trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  school 
of  tbe  cross" — "  the  school  tbat  had  sent  forth  the 
most  illnstriooa  princes" — was  compared  by  these 
reverend  addressers  to  Moses,  Joseph,  and  David ; 
and  they  declared  that  bis  princely  virtues  were 
snch,  that,  in  ^e  opinion  of  the  beat  judges,  he 
was  worthy  to  wear  a  crown  even  if  he  bad  not 
been  born  to  one;  aod  this  made  them  confident 
that  it  wootd  be  his  majesty's  care  to  make  hia  sab* 
>  Fatten. 
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jaeU.,a'}iappy:  peo0«i  in  socvire  to  ihem  their  rei 
ligioQi  libertifi*.  tfnd  prop^rtytiflod  to  unita  the^i  all 
io  true  ChrUliii^nityi  accoi-diog  to  the  go^pnl  of  Jesus 
Ghtiiflt.  And  the  practice,  of  the  puoiitive  Christinus. 
And , they  wtiund  up  their  nmgiiiloqueot  address, 
witli  adoring  the  goodnesa  of  God.ii^  preaerviog  h'w 
mafeetjr  anud  the  uiRoy.dnagwa  to  wbichr  he  had 
been  expovei,  .notwithstanding  the  helLteh  oootriv- 
aocos  formed  againit  him,  for  encouraging  aBSas- 
sins  to  niurdbr  his  sacred  peraon — A  practice  abhor- 
red by  the  very  heathen    aeul  with  praying  that  his 

I  Lord  Sliii'*  vi^iUdm  ftpd  actiTil;  h(d  if  ^^ra^  ,him  the  mI^I 
all  kinil  of  foul  iri^uMtionB  amuiig'  Ihe  Jnoobitci.  IIii  penima]  u 
well  at  pDliliculeDeitir.thB  Dukp  or  Berwick,  honorthiy'dliprraeii'thelle 
nlanutl*!  Kilh«ilroka  uT  bit  p*n  :  "  It  bat  ilao  Man  Mid  Ibat  Suir 
hftd  eaiployH]  paople  to  a«u«uiiiito  |}}«  Fre(Mi<t«rf  .1  owe  ttu»  jDtt)Ca 
Io  troth  lu  Jeelarc  thai,  nfttr  having'  ihoTnnghljr  tiaminril  all  the  rea- 
aoD*  altedfed  in  pfoof  of  thti  acrutation,  I  found  iTieiD  fl'Wulaoi ;  ind, 
lli«u|Kh  Suir  waa  ■  {rent  Whig,  and  ooDMqnntl)-  a'trMra'eiiMnjr  io 
t)|*  Jacnttita  part; ,  yet  1  belie vs  lwiti  too  ntoch  a, man,  of  konnr  rver,  to 
haiB  had  inch  a  thought.  The  Duke  nf  Mar,  whcwa  intercit  wti  yery 
oppucite  to  tKat  of  Stair,  alwaj-t  (poke  nf  him  in  that  light,  and  wlien 
fa*  t^kftarell  of  hir  tat  my  h*  ovght  laba  ba]iefe<l.''-^ifcN«irf. 


majesty  .might  be  blessed  with  a  long  ^nd  hnppy 
reign,  a  plentiful  royal  progeny,  and  at  last  with  an 
iottmortal  crown  of  glory.  Yet  at  this  very  momeot, 
the  Pretender,  a  bigoted  Catholic  by  education,  was 
re&ising  a  promise  of  security  to  the  church  of  ire* 
land,  and  the  promise  he  had  pledged  for  the  secu- 
riXy  of  the  churah  of  England  was  very  ambiguous, 
and  liable  to  more  than  one  inter pretation.  In  fact 
be  lothed  all  Prptestant  churchea,  like  his  fiither 
James,  aed,  like  his  grandfather,  Charles  I.,  he  had 
adopted  as  a  system  the  practicing  of  equivocation, 
half  promises,  and  mental  reservations.  His  prime 
adviser,  Boliogbroke,  had  told  him  that  hia  declara- 
tionsi  ought  to  be  plain  and  frank;  but  he  bad  not 
been  able  to  correct  that  bent  of  mind  which  was 
partrnatural  and  part  the  effect  of  a  Jesuitical  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  nparb  from  spirituals,  he  was 
obstinate  and  self-willed,  and  yet  awkward,  bashful, 
and  timid.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mar  sent  out  a  cir- 
oulnr  letter  to  raise  the  affections  of  tbe  people  by 
describing  the  Pretender  aa  tbe  finest  gentlemao'ha 


jiXKi  F«*nn«,  TBI  Oi,D  Pbitihmb;   FroW  a  Plcwr^  by  A.  S.  Belle. 


ever  know,  and  the  moat  ailiiible ' people,  tin  k 
nearer  approach,  judged  for  themselves.  The  heft 
portrait  of  h'un  Waa  drawn  by  one  of  the  rebels  who 
saw  him  at  Scone  and  Perth:  "His  person  waa 
tall  and  thin,  seeming  to  be  inclined  to  be  lean  rath- 
er than  to  fi^l  up  as  he  grows  in  years;  hia  coun- 
tenance pale,  yet  he  seems  to  be  sanguine  in  his 
coostltntion,  abd  has  aomething  of  a  vivacity  hi  hia 
eye,  that  perhaps  would  have  been  more  visible  if 
he  had  not  been  tinder  dejected  circumstances  and. 

)  Putlen. 


silrrouni^  with  discourage met>ts,  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  com- 
pteiion  eveta  of  his  soul  as  well  as  of  his  body.  Hia 
speech  was  grave,  and  not  very  clearly  expressing 
hia  thonghta,  nor  overmuch  to  thu  purpose;  but 
his  words  were  few,  and  his  behavior  aeemed  al- 
ways composed.  What  he  wne  in  his  diversions  we 
know  not :  here  was  no  room  for  such  things ;  it  mf 
no  time  for  mirth  ;  neither  can  1  say  I  ever  aaw  him 

smile  We  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated 

by  hia  presence;  nnd,  if  he  was  disappointed  io  us. 
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we  ««r»  teirfbM  more  tt>  hi  hWn.  We  wtr  hti^iag 
■  him  that  loeked'  likd'a^rit.  .He  nevcfr  appeardd 
wiita  eheerfnIiHiu  Md  vigor  to  Eoimate  uh :  Mr  men 
bes&D  to'd««piae  hitn  :  tome  asked  if  hecouM-  epenk. 
His  couDteMoee  appeared  extremely  heAvy.  He 
cared  not  to  oome  *broad  Rfmrag  us  soldiers^  or  to 
Me  us  handle  ear  ama  or  do  odr  exercised. '  Some 
Mid  the  circum»t«DceB he  found  nn  in  deleted  him; 
Tain  flare  the  fignrefae  made  dejected  ub."*  There 
was,  in  fkct,  k  double  disappdintnient — 4  nnlverstd 
dejection.  InsVead  of  the  1«,'000  men  la  arms  that 
Mar  bfld' talked  about,  the  Preteod«T  found  not 
■bore  S090  or  6000,  Biid  tfaote  iW  (trmed,  and  iu  no 
very  good  humor ;  aod,  iaatead  of  a'  well-kppoiatdd 
Preocta  ai-mj,  and  that  abDodanee  of  arms,  accoo- 
t»nae«t>^  and  omDej'Wlikfar  As  Scots  had  expected 
with  the  Stuart,  they  saw  that  he  had  soardely 
broDght  aoy  thing  mora  than  the  ctothea  upon  his 
back. 

The  government,  meanwhile,  had  been'  gaining 
itreagib,  and  employing  negotiatmbs  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  so  that  serernl  of  the  great  Highland 
chiefs  had  listened  to,  or  already  concluded  bargaiuB 
■■jraotageouB  to  themselves,  but  fatal  to  the  Jaco- 
bite cause.  The  devotion  of  the  clansmen  was  rath- 
er to  their  respective  chiefs  than  to  the  Stuarts :  at 
the  bidding  of  the  chief  they  were  equally  ready 
tu  light  against  or  for  the  Pretender;'  and  this,  too, 
vithoot  nay  sense  of  shame,  even  if  the  chieftain 
fhified  and  changed  as  fast  as  the  wind.  Thus 
Simon  Fraser,  now  Lord  Lovat  aod  chief  of  his 
clan,  who  in  his  mad  youth  had  ctirried  off  the 
clansmen,  with  bagpipes  playing,  t6"join  Dundee 
and  fight  for  the  Pretender*s  futher.  having  made 
hii  l»rgain  with  that  powerful  Whig  chief,  the 
Enrl  of  Sutherland,  carried  off  all  his  clansmen  to 
m^Ve  war  upon  Sir  John  Mackenzie,  who  hold  the 
important  town  and  position  of  Inverness  for  the 
Pretf  nder,  but  who  was  soon  compelled  XA  abandon 
il  li>  Lovat.  And  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  Pra- 
sfrs,  who  had  followed  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Umily  to  Mar's  standard,  iMrned  that  Lovat,  the 
^eat  head,  had  gone  over  to  the  opposite  interest, 
ihpj  threw  away  their  white  cockades  and  went  in 
a  body  to  the  royal  army.  Not  imsting  entirely  to 
tbe  insidious  Degotiation's  of  Highland  chiefs,  nrinny 
of  whom  had  proposed  an  accommodation  with  the 
mart  before  tbe  arrival  of  the  Pretender,  the  En- 
eliah  cabinet  adopted  various  means  of  making  sure 
sf  the  result.  Horace  Walpole,  the  brother  of 
Robert,  had  been  dispatched  to  the  lingua  to 
cbim  6000  men  from  the  Dutch,  in  vhtue  of  an 
article  in  the  Guaranty  Treaty ;  and  60U0  regular 
tnmps  had  hbvn  hnm^  over  from  that  country  aod 
•eot  down  to  ArgyJe.'  The  parliament  had  now 
really  set  a  price  -upon  his  head,  by  offering  a  re- 
ward of  ^100,000  40. any  one  that  should  seize  the 
Pretender,  dead  or  alive.  All  half-pny  officers  bad 
been  recalled  to  active  service,  and  twenty-ooft  reg- 
iments were  raised,  or  begun  to  be  rniaed,  io  dif- 
ferent parts  of-£egfnod.  Money,  arms,  amwq- 
nitieB,aad  abaodant  euppliea  of  pronaiona — all  that 
wu  wanting  on  tiw  other  sidn— were  put  at  the 
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dtspokal  of  tha  Dukei  of  Argyfe/  who,'  iMbM«*er, 
received  sfill  vnore  pmtffii>4>f  tfio'fliiliBrri  of  tha-ta- 
surrection  from  the  ndrtfa  of  iiielandi>a«d  frowAe' 
western  Highlands.  AMiough  be  had  (fofasitidefaing 
iti  or  for  that  iti-ttsed  obtintry,' tbe>-IN«tend*r- in- 
dulged'-in  a  day-dreani  of  %  hew  war  ' In  >  K-eluid, 
and  of' successes  there  that  would' turw  th^tMade 
io  his  favor.  There  are,"  he  snya  .In  ■'fanev 
BoUogbroice.  "reports' of  a Tiaing  iu^ Ireland!:  fmy 
Ood  it  be  tme."  He  theoght  that  tUe  Du4cb  of 
Ormond,  though  he  conlB  not  get  into  >£!ingthbd, 
might  get  into  Ireland  and  make  a  terrible  stir 
(hare.  DHlon,  whb  commanded' the  Irish  hHgade 
in  the  service  of  France,  might  be  sent  over  to 
Dublin,  where  he  could  not  fail  of  being  usafuL 
But  these  plans  were  of  Che  latest,  and  the  Pre* 
tender  was  obliged  to  avow  that,  lifter  all,  every 
thing  wwdd  depend  upon  tha  Frenah  regenb 
'<  .Such  81^  otir  eirettnistanetia,'*  said  he,  »  and  sneh 
as  I  hope!' will  move  tlio  regent,  vvho  can.ntuoe,,but 
that  with  ease,  sway  Che  balance  en  our  aide,  aod 
make  our  game  sure.  "What  is  abeolutely  neces- 
sary for  us,  aod  that  without  loss  of  time,  is  a  com- 
petent number  of  arms,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
them;  our  fine  Irish  regiments,  with  all  their  offi- 
cers, and  the  Duke  of  Herwick  at  their  head ;  for 
whom  end  to  wlmm  I  wish  he  may  now  be  my 
general,  but  he  shall  never  be  my  minister.  His 
presence  here  would  really  work  miracles,  for  they 
say  nothing  but  good  of  him;  and,  to  please  them 
here;  I  am  forced  to  say  he  is  coming,  for  the  con- 
traiy  belief  would  be  of  the  worst  consequence."* 
Mar,  he  said,  was  weary  of  tbe  command  of  the 
army,  and  wished  to  be  relieved  of  that  burden.* 
If'  the  regent,  while  be  sent  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
with  the  Irish  brigade  Into  Scotland,  would  only 
help  Ormond  into  England,  "that  would  end  the 
dispate  very  soon."  He  had  written  to  Spain  to 
implore  the  assfstance  of  King  Philip,  whoso  ingota 
of  gold  had  been  lost.  "  The  troops  he  now  asked 
fi*om  Spain  might  bo  tpeeJily  got  over ;  for  that  was 
the  point — a  speedy  succor  would  gain  all,  and  with- 
out it  all  Was  lost" — and  he  trusted  that  Baling- 
broke  svould  neglect  nothing  in  using  the  most  urg- 
ent Arguments  in  tbe  pleading  of  his  cause.  The 
Pretender  next  spoke  to  his  secretary  about  a 
private  loan  to  relieve  hi|  woful  impecuniosity. 
*'  Could  tbore  not,**  he  says,  "  be  ways  found  to 
raiae  money  on  particular  people  at  Paris  ?  'Vuu 
know  how  well  inclined  to  me  the  French  are  in 
general."  But  Bolingbroke  found  little  or  no  in- 
clination among  private  Frenchmen  to  risk  their 
cash  ;  and  fittle  or  no  'encouragement  from  the  re- 
gent, who  was  fojly  assured  by  this  time  that  the 
success  of  the  rebellion  would  be  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful, even  though  tbe  Stuart  were  backed  liy  a  French 
army.  The  Pretender  declared  that  he  should  not 
be, able  to  hold  bis  ground  beyond  the  spring  of  the 
year ;  but  Arg^'le  did  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the 
fnow;  aitd  he  found  himself  obliged  to  fly  even  sooner 

1  I^ttoT  from  tha  Pntrvin  tp  3ulintbi;i'X*.  tn  Siniirt  Papcn. 

■  Thi  Prelciulet  apoke  very  fuioiably  of  the  iliKnlcnxeiliieH,  ft'lal- 
ilf,  and  eonlid  attarhmcBt  of  th«  Emrl  af  Mir ;  bat,  itt  kia  aiicoumf  a- 
nfnt,  Mar  bad  andeavnred  to  oliuin  tcrtna  ihrauih  C(«atasa  «f 
Uum7  from  her  nrphew  tha  Duk«  of  ArKfla. 
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than  be  had  expected.  Oa  the  IGth  of  January, 
with  a  couDteoiHice  more  dejected  t&an  ever,  he 
held  a  council'  at  Perth,  and  spoke  like  a  doomed 
m«n.  For  me,"  said  he,  it  will  be  no  new  thing 
to  be  unfortunate.  My  whole, life,  even  from  my 
cradle,  hai  been  a  constant  series  of  mlsfortunea, 
and  I,~Bin  prepared,  if  so  it  pleaie  Qod,  to  siifTer  the 
threats  of  my  enejDiiea  and  yours.''  A  number  of 
thingp  were  determiaed  upcm  in  a  hurry,  which 
ought  to  have  beeo  begun,  if  not  finished,  before. 
Perth,  for  example,  was  to  bs  foitiiied,  and  the 
advance  of,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  to  be  impeded 
by  buroiog  and  destroying  all  the  towns  and  villages 
between  Perth  and  Sti^lipg,  with  the  corn,  forage, 
and  whatsoever  else  might  be  found  in  the  country. 
A  proclamation  to  this  eOect  was  signed  by  the  Pre- 
teoder,  and  a  scene  of  horror  ensued:  Au^hterarder, 
Blackford,  aud  a  number  of  small  villages,  Y^re  buru- 
ed  to  the  ground,  and  the  poor  iDhabitants,  women 
and  children,  the  aged  and  the  infirm — the  able-bod- 
ied me  n  had  been  forced  from  then*  homes,  ofther  into 
the  rebellion  or  into,  the  royal  army — w:ere  exposed, 
houseleas,  to  the  extremities  of  the  season,  in  one 
of  the  coldest  winters  .that  had  been  kjiowii  for 
many  generations.  The  poor  suffisrers,  deprived 
of  every  thing  else,  as  well  as  of  their  cots  or  huts, 
perished,  ia  many  places,  of  cold  and  hunger;  and 
mothers,  with  infants  at  the  breast,  were  found 
dead  among  the  snow-beaps.  - 

Argyle  had  been  kept  inactive  by  waiting  for  the 
Dutch  troops,  by  the  want  of  artillery,  detained  by 
contrary  winds  at  the  buoy  of ,  the  Nore,  by  the 
deep  fall  of  snow,  and, , perhaps,  also  by  xixQ  corre- 
spondence he  was  maintaining  with  some  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  as  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  and 
Lord  Seoforth,  who  excused  themselves  from  at- 
tending the  Pretepder,,  and  privately  assured  Ar- 
gyle that  they  would  join  fiim.  The  government. 
It  appears,  became  auspicious  of  his  delays,  though 
they  moat  have  bioen  acquainted  with  the  causes 
of  them,  and  Oeoeral  Cadogan  was  sent  down  to 
quicken  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Then  a  small  traio 
of  artillery  waa  brought  up  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  provisions  and  forage  were  procured  and 
put  upon  light  wagons,  and  Colonel  Guest  was  de- 
tached from  Stirling,  with  two  hundred  dragoons  to 
recooDoiter  the  roada  leading  to  Perth,  in  order  to 
begin  the  march  of  the  royal  army,  who,  be  it  ob- 
served, had  not  been  accustomed,  even  under  the 
great  Marlborough,  and  in  climates  less  severe,  to 
make  campaigns  in  winter.  The  snow  was  very 
deep,  and  there  happened  a  fresh  and  heavy  fall ; 
and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  were  narrow 
and  deep  defiles  completely  blocked  up  with  snow, 
and  not  a  roof,  not  a  bit  of  thatch,  not  a  naked  tree 
to  give  shelter  to  the  troops.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
S4th,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  General  Cadogan 
advanced  in  person  to  surrey  the  roads  leading  to 
Perth,  and  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  soldiers  and 
peasants  eoiployed  in  clearing  the  roads  from  snow. 
The  rebel  Highlanders,  advancing  from  Perth  and 
from  a  few  little  garrisons  they  held  on  the  borders 
of  Fife,  skirmished  to  interrupt  these  operations, 
which  could  only  go  on  under  cover  of  muskets,  and 


I  which  were  slow  and  tedious  in  themselves.  Bat, 
on  the  39tfa,  a  considerable  advancq  was  made,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royalists,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  got  to  the  castle  of  Braco,  which  was  im- 
mediately Bbandoned  by  the  rebels.  On  the  30th 
the  army  advanced,  and  lay  all  night  in  the  open  air 
on  the  ^now,  all  but  a  detachment  of  200  dragoons 
aod  400  foot,  which  had  driven  the  Highbndera  oat 
of  TuUibardine.  On  the  following  morning  the  main 
body  crossed  the  river  Earn  without  opposition,  and 
advanced  to  TuUibardine,  which  was  only  eight  miles 
from  Perth.  That  Tittle  city  and  the  temporary  court 
there  had  been  a  scene  of  coof^sioo,  despondency, 
and  riot,  ever  since  the  24th,  when  Argyle  had  been 
seen  upon  the  move. 

The  Highlanders,  who  were  half  famishing,  look- 
ed with  a  longing  eye  toward  the  well-filled  pro- 
vision-wagons and  tumbrils  of  the  regular  army, 
and  were  ready  and  wiljing  to  try  another  battle, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  believe  they  never  would 
or  could  have  thought  of  standing  a  siege  in  Perth, 
that  being  a  military  service  for  which  they  were 
wholly  unfit,  and  which  was  opposed  to  their  habits. 
But  the  Pretender  had  no  great  stomach  for  fight- 
ing at  any  time ;  the  dispari^r  of  force  and  warlike 
meana  was  sufficiently  alarming;  and,  though  they 
would  not  abandon  him  or  give  him  up  to  his  ene- 
mies, many  of  the  ehiffs  undoubtedly  considored  that 
tlie  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  or  with  tiie 
Pretender  would  be  to  send  him  back  whence  he 
came — to  convey  him,  unscathed,  to  some  port  from 
which  he  might  escape  to  Fmnce.  Op  the  28lh  a 
sort  of  council  of  war  sat  all  niglit  without  coming 
to  any  positive  resolution.  The  Highlanders,  or  at 
least  some  of  the  clans,  insulted  the  officers  as  cow- 
ards, and  made  a  wild  hubbub  in  the  streets  of  Perth- 
One  of  the  officers  asked-  them  what  they  wouU 
have  them  do  ?  Do  ?"  rejoined  one  of  the  mbuat- 
aineers,  '•  what  did  you  call  us  to  arms  for  ?  Was 
it  to  ran  away  ?  What  did  the  king  come  hither 
for  ?  Was  it  to  see  his  people  butchered  by  hang- 
men, and  not  strike  one  stroke  for  their  lives?" 
Thus  passed  the  39th ;  and  at  night  another  council 
sat,  to  differ  in  opinion  and  quarrel,  and  to  eouie  to 
no  certain  conclusion.  But  on  the  morrow  the  near 
approach  of  Argyle  and  Cadogan  made  some  reso* 
lutioQ  necessary ;  and  on  that  day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  Pretender  got 
ready  to  quit  Perth  and  his  ancient  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  had  beeo  just  five  weeks. 
And  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  January,  as  Argyle 
with  his  main  body  was  advancing  from  TuUibardine, 
Perth  was  evacuated,  and  the  Pretender  and  the 
Highlanders  defiled  across  the  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  river  Tay,  which  was  then  frozen  over  with 
ice  Strang  enough  to  bear  both  horse  and  foot. 
Having  crossed  ^e  Tay,  Mar  and  the  Pretender 
proceeded  along  the  Corse  of  Gowrie  to  Dundee — 
the  rapid  movements  of  a  Highland  army  leaving 
them  little  to  apprehend  from  the  slow  pursuit  of 
the  regular  troops,  whose  horses  in  many  places 
could  scarcely  keep  their  feet.  Arg)ie  has  beeo 
reproached  for  not  following  up  and  annihilating  tbs 
now  disheartened  insurgents ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
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Uut  it  WIS  in  bu  power  to  proceed  faster  thaD  be 
did;  tboagh,  at  the  aame  time,  we  may  admit,  aad 
evea  mpect,  the  inclioatioa  of  which  he  was  sue- 
pectfld,  to  facilitate  the  escape  uf  the  Preteader, 
with  at  least  his  life.    Argyle,  who  received  notice 
of  the  retreat  about  foaf-  in  the  afternooD,  sent  aad 
occapied  Perth  by  Datch  and  English  troops  at  ten 
o'clock  ofl  the  following  moroiDg.    His  grace,  with 
General  Cadogan  and  the  dragoons,  entered  in  the 
eonru  of  the  same  day ;  but  the  rest  of  the  army, 
debyed  by  bad  weather  and  bad  roads,  did  not 
time  till  DighL'   On  the  following  morniDg,  having 
Mcared  ia  Perth  a  few  of  the  rebel  prisooers, 
"who,  being  dmok,  had  stayed  behind  the  rest," 
Argyle  followed  abng  the  Caraa  of  Gowrie  with  six 
■^rou  et  dragooDB,  three  battalions,  and  a  de- 
tufatnent  of  800  light  foot,  being  stilt,  ioipeded  by 
the  state  of  Che  roads,  as  also  by  the  provisi<Ai8  and 
utiUery  he  thought  necessary  to  take'  with  him. 
When  he  reached  Dundee — on-  the  3d  of  February 
—be-of  conrse  found  the  Highlanders  all  gone,  the 
li|ht-fo<ited  mountaineers  having  struck  along  the 
rotd  (a  MoDtrose,  a  road  bnrted  under  the  snow  and 
tlmost  impeaseble  to  any  other  kind  of  troops.  Ar- 
gyle, however,  folk>wed  and  sent  Cadogan  toward 
3(ootrose  by  another'  route.    On  the' 5th  of  Febru- 
uj.  tbout  the  hoar  of  noon,  Cadogan,  who  had  got 
M  far  as  Arbroath,  received  advice  that  the  Pretend- 
er ftas  gone  for  Prance -the  evening  before.  He 
M  ordered  the  clans  which  had  remained  with  him' 
■iaca  his  flight  from  Perth  to  be  ready  to  nthreb  #ith 
hira  aboat  eight  at  oight  toward  Alierdeen,  Where; 
be  aamred  tbem,  they  would  find  eonaiderable' 
force  just  arrived  to  join  bim  ft*DU-  the  cooHoeot. 
At  the  hoar  appoiated  for  tbeir  mareh,  the  Pretend- 
er'a  horses  were-  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lodged,  a  gaard  of  honor  was  ready  to  see  him 
moDst.  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  High- 
hoders  ss  to  his  remaining  with  them  and  going  on 
lo  Aberdeen;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  slipped 
oQt  on  foot  by  a  back  door,  proceeded  to  Lord  Mar's 
quarters,  and  thence  by  a  by-way  to  the  water-side, 
vbere  a  boat  was  in  waiting.    Mar  and  the  Pre- 
tender  got  into  this  boat,  which  carried  them  to  a 
^nvch  ship  of  about  nicety  tuns,  called  the  Marie 
Theresa  of  St.  Malo,  which  lay  in  the  offing  with 
her  yirda  bent.   About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
two  other  boats  carried  on  board  ^e  Earl  of  Mel- 
fi>n,d)e  Lord  Drammond,  Lieutenant-general  Shel- 
doo,  and  ten  other  gentlemen,  and  then  they  spread 
tbeir  saih  and  put  to  sea.   This  conning  and  paltry 
dizht  was  decisive  as  to  some  important  parts  of  the 
Pretender's  character;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
circs mstancea  to  be  mentioned  that  do  honor  to  his 
^tier  feelings.    He  left  behind  bim  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  a  small  sum 
ul  money — probably  nearly  all  that  he  bad — for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  people  dwelling  between  Perth 
uid  Stirling,  whose  houses  and  villages  had  been 
^roed  by  his  orders;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
General  Gordon,  who  took  upon  him  the  remnant 
•/  tbe  Highland  army,  be  acquainted  bis  friends 
':id  tbe  dbappointmeiiU  he  bad  met  with,  aapecially 
fru:i)  abroad,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  country ;  and, 


after  ibanking  them  all  for  Aeir  services,  he  advised 
them  now  to  conaolt  dieir  own  safety,  in  the  Way 
they  should  think  most  advisable.  Together  "with 
General  Gordon,  tbe  earls  'Marshal  and  Southedk, 
the  Lord  Teignmouth,^on  to  the  Duke'of  Berwick, 
and  many  other  Jacobite  noblemen  and  gentleln^in, 
were  left'behind  to  shift  for  themselves.  Sdtne  df 
these,  with  a  few  Irish  and 'foreign  officers  th^t  halj 
come  lately  from  the  continent,  hurried  away  to 
Peterhead,  in  order  to  embark  where  the  Pretend- 
er had  landed  :  but  they  were  closely  followed  by  a 
flying  detachmeht  fmrn  the- army  of  Ar^le,  Who 
entered  Aberdeen  on  the  6th.  This  detachment 
prevented  the  embartiadon  nt  Peterhead,  and  fol* 
lowed  thi*  portion  of  the  fugitives  to  Fraserburgb, 
where  the  PreteBder*B  physician,  whom  he  had  left 
behind  in  bis  bony,  was  taken  prisoner'  by  Colonel 
Campbell  of  Finnb.  Between  that  place  and  Banff 
a  few  otiier  prisoners  were  taken ;  but  the  prVdci- 
pals  all  escaped.  'The  maiA  body  of  the  MiUrgeSntA, 
who  retnnined  under  (General  Gordoii,  struck  off 
from  Aberdeen  by  Castle  Gordon,  Strath-Spey,' and 
Strath-^Don,  diminishing  in  ndmbera  at  tbe  opefaing 
of  every  glen  or  mountain-pnss  which  led  to  the 
homes  of  some  of  thenV.  Colonel  Grant  took  ^ms-' 
session  of  Castler  Gordon,  and  there  halted,  Argyle" 
and  Ca'dtigan-hat'ing  both  agreed  not- to  risk  their  reg- 
ulnt'  troe))S  among  the  Wild  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
where  they  were  sure  of  loss,  if  not  of'  de^trnc- 
tlctt.  'Gok^n  drew  up  at  Badenoch  witlj  no'  more 
than  900  or  i  OOO  men ;  and  this  residue  of  the  artny 
Bdon  dispersed,  some  going  into  tbe  wilds  of  Locha- 
ber,  some  into  regiona  equally  inaccessible,  add  moat ' 
of  'tbeiDt  it  i«  said,  with  tfacinteotido  of -wairhig  for 
the  Pretender  in  the  following  aummer.  Bdl^  about 
120  gentlemen  on  horseback,  artfirfng''whiom  were 
the  Lord  Duffus,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  General  Ec- 
lyn,  Colonel  -Hay,  Sir  David  Threpland,  and  other 
noted  Jacobites,  made  for  the  extreme  north  of  tbe 
Highlands.  On  the  coabt  of  Moray  they  seized  ten 
open  boats,  and  shot  their  horses  through  the  head 
to  prevent  their  being  of  Bervice  to  the  eiiemy. 
Embarking  in  the  open  boats,  they  made  for  Caper 
ness,  aiid  landed  safely  at  Duobeth.  From  that 
point  they  rode  and  sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  where  n 
ship  of  twenty  guns,  belonging  to  the  Pretender,  was 
ready  to  take  them  on  board.  Two  of  the  larger 
boats,  containing  sixty  of  these  desperate  men, 
reached  the  Orkneys  and  the  ship  in  safety;  bnt 
the  rest  of  the  boata  were  swamped  or  upset,  and 
fortyseven  of  theae  Jacobite  gentlemen  were 
drowned. 

'  The  Pretender  himself  had  stretched  over  tn 
Norway,  whence  he  shaped  his  course  for  tbe  coast 
of  Holland  and  Gravelines,  at  which  poit  he  arrived 
seven  days  after  quitting  Aberdeen.  His  game  was 
up;  he  bad  given  the  most  abundant  proof  that  he 
could  not  play  it — that  stakes  on  bis  side  were  thrown 
away;  bat  Bolingbroke,  who  waited  upon  him  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  incognito  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  attempted  to  revive  his  spirits,  and  to  pre- 
scribe a  political  line  of  action.  Hia  lordship  advised 
bim  to  get  back  to  bis  old  quarters  of  Ber-le-Doc  as 
soon  as  poasible ;  as,  otherwise,  tbe  French  regent 
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Hnd  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  so  much 
vexed  and  annoyed  by  the  remoDBtraacei  of  the 
English  conrt,  would  drive  him  in  reality  out  of 
France,  to  seek  shelter  with  the  pope  od  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  where  he  must  have  great  difficul- 
ty in  corresponding  with  his  partisans  in  England 
and.  Scotland.  The  Pretender  fancied  that  he  could 
prevail  with  the  -Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  that  ease-lov- 
ing regent)  who  was  well  watched  by  Lord  Stair,' 
refnied  even  to  grant  him  an  audience;  and  then,' 
after  several  days  had  been  lost,  Jnmea  assured. 
Bolingbroke  that  be  would  follow  hia  advice,  sod 
set'ont  for  Lorraine  the  very  next  morning  at  aii' 
early  hour :  he  begged  Jiis  ferdship  would  follow 
him  thither  as  soon  as  be  could,  and  he  pressed  him 
io  bia  arms  at  parting,  tike-a  bosom  friend.  Bat, 
three, days  after  this,  when  Bolingbroke  thought  he 
was  many  a  league  off,  he  unexpectedly  received  a 
visit  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  handed  him 
two  ordffrs  written  by  the  Pretender,  and  statiog,| 
sans  phrases,  that  he  wub  dismissed  from  hia  post  as 
secretary  pf  state,  and  must  deliver  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  all  the  papers  in  bis  office !  The  witty 
profligate  says  that  this  all  might  have  been  con- 
tained in  a  moderate -sized  letter-case :  but  the  rage 
which  this  treatment  excited  was  scarcely  to  be 
contained  in  any  spnce.  Bolingbroke,  with  all  his 
genius,  had  been  duped  and  Insulted  by  a  blockhead 
and  a  bevy'of  women.  Instead  of  .  taking  post  for 
Lorraine,  the  Pretender  had  merely  gone  to  an  ob- 
scure house.io  the  Bois  cte  Boulogne,  close  to  Paria, 
and  had  there  eoofabnlated  and  plotted  with  ■  sat 
of  kept-women  and  seoretRries  of  foreign  embassiea, 
who  used  the  place,.aad  the  majority  of  the  persona 
asaembled  in  it,  for  two  kinds  of  intrigues;  and, 
after  receiving  some  pour-parlers  from  the  minister 
of  Philip  King  of  Spnin,.and  of  the  heroic  mndman 
of  the  Nordi,  Charles  XII.,  and  dismissing  Boling- 
broke, either  because  when  in  bis  cupa  he  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  temporary  mRster,.or 
because  be  suspected  him  of  treachery,  be  set  ofl' 
from  the  French  capital.  Bolingbroke  saya  that  he 
had  in  his  hands  matter  wherewith  to  damp  the 
triumph  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  now 
secretary  of  state  as  weli  as  lord-general  to  the 
prince  without  state  or  army.  He  says,  *'I  gave 
the  duke  the  seals  aod  aome  papers  I  could  readily 
come  at.  ....  I  took  care  to  convey  to  him  (the 
Preitender),  by  a  aafe  hand,  several  of  bis  letters 
which  it  would  have  been  very  improper  the  duke 
should  have  seen.  I  am  surprised  '  that  .he  did  not 
reflect  on  the  consequence  of  my  obeying  his  order 
literally.  It  depended  on  me  to  have  shown  his 
general  what  an  opinion  the  C^hevalier  had  of  his 
capacity.  I  scorned  the  trick,  and  would  not  appear 
piqued,  when  I  was  far  from  being  angry."'  But 
anger  would  he  too  weak  a  vrord  to  express  what 
Bolingbroke  felt.  He  instantly  renounced  and  de- 
DoDoced  all  connactioa  with  the  Jacobites  t  made 
overtures  to  Lord  Stair,  who  was  too  conscious  of 
his  ability' to  despise' him,  and  told  iMaria  d'Este, 
the  wretched  mother  of  a  wretcfaeij  son,  that  he 
wished  his  arm  might  rot  off  if  he  ever  again  drew 
■word  or  pen  for  that  cause.  The  Duke  of  Berwick 


saw  at  DDbe  the  enormotis  blander  that  had  been 

committed  io  their  dismissing  the  only  Englishman 
the  Pretender  ever  had  able  to  manage  bis  sfliiire. 
The  duke  dwells  at  some  length,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary heat,  for  a  person  habitually  so  cool  and  col- 
lected, upon  this  subject.  Bolingbroke,"  be  snys, 
"was  born  with  splendid  talents,  which  bad  raised 
him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  highest  empbyments 
he  exerted  great  influence  over  the  Tories,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  that  party.  Could  there, 
then,  be  a  more  lamentable  foolishness  than  to  turn 
off  such  a  man  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  moat 
wanted,  and  when  it  was  most  dest^ble  to  avoid 
making  new  nnenaiesl  If  even  he  bad  been  to 
blame,  it  would  have  been  pradent  to  have  exchided 
him  by  some  milder  means,  and  sneh  would  not  have 
been  hard  to  find ;  for  it  need  only  have  been  in- 
sipnated  that  the  eoldoess  Which  existed  between 
him  and  Ormond  would  not  admit  of  their  acting 

any  longer  together  But  to'cDSt  a  public  stigma 

upon  Bolingbroke,  and, seek-to  blacken  his  character 
with  the  world,  is  an  inconceivable  proceeding,  and 
one  that  has  lost  King  James  many  more  frieuds 
than  people  generally  believe.  I  was  myself  in  part 
a  witness  how  Bolingbroke  acted  for  the  king  while 
he  had  the  management  of  hia  affairs  j  and  I  owe 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  left  undone  tiotbing 
which  he  could  possibly'do:  he  moved  heaven  aod 
earth  to  obtain  supplies  while  the  king  was,  in  Scot- 
land, bat  waa  alwaya  pat  off  by  the  French  court ; 
and,  though  he  saw  through  their  pretexts,,  and 
coniplaioed  of  them,  yet  there  wss  nio  other  power 
to  which  he  could  kpply."  *  Berwick,  as  the  Pre- 
tender had  so  often  done  before,  speaks  contempta- 
ously  of  the  ability  of  Ormond.  He  also  fully  con- 
firms the  account  already  givep  of  the  Pretender's 
duplicity.  He  says  that  the  Duke  of  Oi-mood  hnd 
always  been  jealous  of  Bolingbroke  on  account  of  his 
superior  genius,  and  the  apprehension  that  be  wpuld 
always  have  more  interest  than  himself;  that  all  the 
petty  politicians  and  blundering  [ilotters  fancied  that 
they  should  have  every  thing  their  own  way  if  they 
could  put  Ormond  at  their  head  ;  that  the  Karl  of 
Mar  had  also  bia  private  interest  in  view — **  be 
wished  to  impose  upon  the  public  the  idea  that,  if 
he  had  been  assisted,  while  in  the  field,. by  Boling- 
broke, as  he  ought  to  have  been,  bis  insncrection 
would  have  succeeded;  besides  this.  Mar  wanted 
to  be  the  sole  minister,  and  to  govern  evtfry  tbtng; 
for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  Bolingbroke 
should  be  dismissed.'.  1  . .  Moreover,  Mademoiselte 
de  la  Chauaseraye,  and  several  other  of  the  women, 
enraged  at  Bolingbroke.  for  his  not  consulting  them 
any  more,  joined  the  rest  of  the  assailants." 

When  he  took  the  road,  the  Pretender  went  to 
Chalons,  in  Champsgne,  where  be  waited  for  an 
answer  from  his  always  unwilling  host,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  touching  his'  former  lodgings  at  Bar-le- 

t  Hemoin.— Pope,  «1in  kMW  tka  dim  iBDrt  intinatBlj  in  kftBr-life, 
irb«n  tlin«,  ani]  •orrovt,  vti  licknm*  bmd  loftcnsJ  down  1m  vires, 
•MID*  to  IiBva  thought  more  higblf  ot  Bolinebroke  tbrnn  of  an;  of  h  t 
ooicmponriei.  Ilii  ■IfM^ion  Kud  r«>Rl  fbr  hi>  frinu)  mtatnljr  mislcJ 
him,  whaii,in«aad  «f  nlBtioKltM  iJerTadin  ■^^T  "ftl"  ^l*'" 
luld  Sp«nca  that  "  Lord  Balingbnka  qaittrd  tlie  PraiBMhr  booane  h* 
bond  him  inmpuUa  ofMiBkiDB  >  good  prioea."— ^acc'f  Amtcdotma. 
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Doc  After  Bone  dehy  that  little  poteotate  told  him, 
tliat,  oo  ocooaat  of  the  coDsideratioo  be  tbougfat 
hiRwelf  obliged  to  entertain  for  King  George,  he 
most  advise  him  to  seek  an  saylam  elsewhere,  io 
Deux-PoDts ;  aaeurilig  him,  howerer,  that,  if  the 
Kiag  of  SwedeD  yooUl  not  perpiit  him  to  reside 
there,  he,  the  duke,  woald  receive  him  back  in 
Lorraioe  at  the  risk  of  all  the  evil  coDseqneocea 
that  night  befall  him  therefrom.  ■  No  refusal  could 
be  more  politely  worded ;  but  still  it  wna  a  refusal; 
aad,  iaatead  of  going  into  Lorraioe  or  into  the  little 
state  of  Deux-PoDts.  the  Pretender,  irritated  at  the 
doke.  made  s  long  stage  toward  Roms^  and  settled 
himself  ooder  tfae  wiog  of  iba  pope  in  the  city  of 
Avignon^  which  the  French  bad  still  aUowed  to  re- 
Bun  CO  the  holy  see.  In  that  famed  old  town,  where 
Petrareh  net  his  Laura,  the  Pretender  was  rejoined 
by  the  Dake  of  Ormond,  die  Earl  of  Mar,  and  other 
Scotch  and  English  fugitives  and  outcasts.  Little 
dioger  waa  to  be  apprehended  from  these  stalking 
speciaieDS  of  mediocrity  or  imbecility.  The  nrch- 
nuoister  Boliogbroke  gone,  the  cabinet  of  the  Pre* 
teader  was  little  better  than  a  conclave  of  old  women. 

But,  io  the  mean  time,  hundreds,  thousands  of 
Eogliehmeo  and  Scots  were  paying  a  severe  peniilty 
kr  their  rash  doings.  -  In  Scotbuid  the  number  of 
prisoner!  wsa  very  amall,  and  little  work  was  done 
by  the  courts  of  law ;  but  the  eluifl  were  let  loose 
spoa  one  nootberi.aDd  the  troops  of  George  were 
put  to  tire  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses  and  upon 
the  estates  of  the  Jacobites.  But,  io  Eoglandt  For- 
iter's  intbe^e  conduct  and  dastardly  surrender  at 
Peetfoa  bad  filled  the  juls  of  the  oortb  mth  prison- 
ets  of  B  strange  Tsriely  of  conditions — non-juring 
Protestants,  high-eharcb  divines,  popish  priests  and 
monks  io  disgaise,  fox-hnnting  Jacobite  squires,  and 
Catholic  officers  and  non-com  missioned  officers  who 
btd  been  taroed  out  of  the  army  on  acconut  of  their 
religions  aod  mixed  with  these  were  Highland  chiefs 
sod  duonie-waasails,  and  Jacobite  Lowland  lairds, 
who  had  marched  with  Forster  from  Kelso.  Upon 
•oBie  of  these  unfortunate  captives  military  lew  was 
rxecoted,  and  they  were  tried  in  bands  by  a  court- 
autial,  and  then  shot  in  a  heap ;  while  above  five 
bandred  prisoners  of  inferior  condition  were  Icift  io- 
faiiBuuily  to  starve  of  hunger  aod  cold  in  various  cas- 
tles aud  jails  in  the  oortb.  Forster  and  tfae  most 
coB^HciMHu  of  the  leaders  were  marched  off  for 
Loedon.  where  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  De- 
ceoiber.  .When  diese  onfortanate  gentlemen  bsd 
crossed  Piochley  Cbmmot),  and  reached  the  brow 
of  Highgate  Hill,  they  were  made  to  halt,  sad  to 
submit  to  numerous  iu^gnities:  their  arms  were 
tied  behind  their  backs  like  cut-tbrosts  and  cut- 
purses  ;  their  horses  were  led  by  foot- soldiers,  and 
their  ears  were  stunned  by  all  the  drums  of  the 
escort  beating  a  triumphal  march,  and  by  the  shouts, 
■eofis.  sod  jeers  of  the  multitude.  Upon  their  reach- 
■Dg  the  city,  such  as  were  lords  or  noblemen  were 
•m  4e  the  Tower — >'tha  rest  were  divided  among 
die  fbnr  common  jaUs. '  They  were  Hot  long  suffered 
Id  remain  there  in  doubt  aad  nncBrtafoty :  the  nation, 
the  patliaraeot,  which  reassembled  on  the  9th  of 
JiDoary,  were  eager  fbr  an  example,  and  far  too 


aoxiousi  in  the  spiritof  the.tiiiie.fbr  blood.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  opening  of  psrliament,  Mr.  Lecb- 
mere,  after  a  long  and  vehement  speech,  inter- 
spersed with  allusioDs  to  the  many  direct  interfer- 
ences of  Providence  on  the  side  of  the  government, 
impes^ed  James  Earl  of  Derwentwater  of  high 
treason.  Other  members  of  tfae  Commons,  with 
fewer  words  but  equal  beat,  itapeached  Lord  Widd- 
riogtoo^  tbe  earls  of  Nitbsdnle,  Wtnton,  and  Cara- 
wath.  Viscount  Kenmure,  and  Lord  Nairn.  Not  a 
single  voice  was  raised  io  opposition,  not'  an  effort 
made  in  debate  to  avert  the  doom  of  these  incompe- 
tent revolutionists,  though  certainly  there  was  still 
many  h  Jacobite  in  the  House.  On  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary these  noblemen  were  all  brongbb  befinre  the 
House  of  Lords,  assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  io 
Westminster  Hall,  with  ,EarI  Cowper,  the  chan- 
cellor, presiding  as  lord  high  steward.  They  kneh 
at  the  bar  till  the  chancellor  desired  them  to  rise-, 
and  then  they  all  but  one  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
threw  themselves  upon  the  merry  of  King  George 
— a  prince  neither  unmerciful  nor  cruel,  bat  far, 
indeed,  from  possessing  either  a  teoder  heart  or  a 
lively  imaginntioo.  Sentence  of  death,  as  traitors, 
was  forthwith  pronounced  upon  Widdringtoo,  Niths- 
dale,  Carnwatb,  Kenmure,  aod  Lord  Nairn ;  and 
preparations  were  ordered  for  the  trial  of  Lord 
Winton,  who  had  pleaded  not  gnilty.  Secretary 
Stanhope,  who  was  a  man  of  feeling,  interposed 
and  sated  the  life  of  Lord  Naird,  who  had  been  his 
scboolfellow:  but  the  united  interest  and  earnest 
supplications  of.  the  dnchesses  of  Cleveland  and 
Bolton,  of  the  young  Countess  of  Derwentwater 
plesdiog  whh  tears  fbr  the  husband  she  tenderly 
loved,  ' and  of  many  other  ladies  of  rank,  failed  in 
moving  the  rough  aod  sturdy  king,  who  admitted 
them  to  an  audience,  but  adhered  to  his  purpose, 
which  was  the  purpose  of  the  majority  of  his  min- 
isters. Bribes,  which  had  succeeded  before  in  like 
circumstances,  were  offered  now  without  effect. 
Sixty  thousand  pounds  were  tendered  for  tbe  sin- 
gle pardon  of  Lord  Derwentwater,  who,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  mad  rising  in  the  north,  had  been  living 
happily  and  hospitably  in  his  fine,  old  castle,  reflect- 
ed in  the  clear  waters  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  English  lakes,  and  for  whose  present  bard  fate 
tears  were  shed  and  lameDtations  raised  in  every 
valley  and  on  every  hillside  in  Cumberiand.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  Whigs  in  tbe  Commons,  and 
among  them  poor  Steele,  would  have  saved  life 
without  money  or  bribe;  but  Robert  Walpole,  who 
in  after-life  waa  certainly  not  a  cruel  minister,  was 
on  the  present  occasion  perfectly  obdurate  :  he  ex- 
pressed his  horror  and  disgust  at  the  leniency  of 
these  Whigs,  whom  he  called  >*aDworthy  members 
of  this  great  body,"  since  they  could,  "without 
blushing,  open  their  mouths  in  favor  of  rebels  and 
parricides."  To  make  the  descent  of  the  ax  the 
surer,  Walpole  moved  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
till  the  1st  of  March,  intending  to  proceed  to  execu- 
tion in  the  interval :  he  carried  his  point,  but  it  was 
only  by  a  majority  of  seven.  But  in  the  Upper 
House  a  better  light  was  made  on  the  side  of  mercy., 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  in  former  times,  hmi 
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been  Tory  eDongh  to  pat  himself  io  the  same  sitna- 
tioD,  stood  np  and  snpported  the  petition  ot  the  con- 
demoed  lordi.  Nottingham,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  of  the  present  cabinet — the  single  afowed  Tory 
in  iL  He  carried  his  motion  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  five  for  an  address  to  the  king  for  a  reprieve ;  but 
thereby  he  lost  bis  place,  it  being  instantly  resolved 
by  Robert  Walpole  and  the  rest  of  the  miniBtera  that 
he  ahoold  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  that  his  son, 
Lord  Finch,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Ailesford,  shoold 
be  sent  from  court  also.  Nor  were  the  efforts  he 
iad  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  much  use ;  for, 
when  the  Commons  carried  up  the  address,  George, 
with  an  immovable  face,  and  with  a  speech  that 
Walpole  had  prepared  for  him,  laconically  told  them 
•*  that  OD  thifl  and  all  other  occaaiaoB  he  would  do 
what  he  thought  most  conaiatent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  crown' and  the  aafety  of  his  people."  As, 
howevar.,' other  frvonble  circuinttaocei  had  arisen 
fbr,thb  i£arl  of  Carowath  and  Lord  Widdringtoo, 
and  as  some  respect  was  doe  to  the  opinion  and 
feeling  of  the  House  of  Lords,  those  two  noblemen 
were  respited.  The  three  remaining  victims  were 
left  for  execotion,  and,  to  prevent  any  farther  in- 
terforence,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Tower  to  have 
the  block  ready  on  the  following  moroiog.  But 
during  that  night  the  conjogal  affection  and  heroism 
of  Lady  Nithsdale  robbed  the  block  of  a  head.  She 
dressed  her  lord  in  her  own  clothes,  and  he  escaped 
by  night,  and  40  that  disguise,  out  of  the  Tower. 
There  thus  remained  only  two  victims — the  English 
Lord  DerwoDtwater  and-  the  ficottish  Lord  Ken- 
mnre ;  and  tfaey,  at  an  early  boor  the  next  morning 
— die.S4th  of  February — were  broogfat  to  the  acaf- 
fbld  an  Tower-hilL  The  EngUah  lord  was.  the  Ant 
that  aaffered.  He  wai  deadly  pale*  but  hia  voice 
was  Grm,  -and  on  tho  whole  he  bobaved  like  a  man 
of  courage  and  conscience.  He  declared  that  he 
died  a  Roman  Catholic;  that  be  deeply  repented 
his  plea  of  guilty  at  his  trtid;  and  that  be  knew  and 
acknowledged  no  king  hot  James  III.,  his  Tightful 
and  lawful  sovereign,  "whom  be  had  an  inclination 
to  serve  from  bis  infancy."  He  further  insisted 
that  he  had  intended  wrong  to  no  man,  that  he  har- 
bored malice  against  no  man,  not  even  agaivst  those 
of  the  present  government  who  were  instrumental 
in  his  death;  "that  he  had  intended  to  serve  bis 
eoDOtiy  as  well  as  his  legitimate  king,  and  to  oon- 
tributa  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  fnoda- 
meDtal  coutitDtion  of  these  kingdoms."  At  one 
blow  the  execotioaer  severed  the  neck  of  James 
Ratcliff,  third  aod  laat  earl  of  Derwentwater,  a 
gallanti  eourteons  yoong  muu  perhaps  the  roost  in- 
lereatiog  victim  nS  tbis  attempted  revobitioo.  The 
Scottiah  Lord  Kenmure  died  an  Episcopalian.  He 
was  attended  on  the  acafibid  by  his  two  sons,  and  by 
two  clergymen  of  the  established  church.  He,  bow- 
ever,  acted  like  Derwentwater  in  repenting  of  his 
plea  of  guilty;  and  in  praying  for  the  Pretender  he 
showed  equal  courage  and  endured  more  sufTering, 
for  the  executioner  was  obliged  to  strike  twice. 

Lord  Winton,  who  bad  pleaded  not  guilty,  em- 
barrassed his  prosecutors;  for,  though  he  seemed  at 
times  crazy  or  half  idiotic,  he  managed  his  business 


with  eoDsidembla  craft  and  skill,  end  on  hia  trial 
atmck  one  of  the-firat  of  Wfaigs  and  ministers  with 
a  sharp  repartee.  He  was  not  put  upon  bis  trial 
till  the  ISth  of  March,  having  gained  time  by  peti- 
tions and  other  devices.  There  was  most  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  be  had  been  out  for  and  with 
the  Pretender,  voluntarily  and  without  compulsion 
from  the  rebels;  but  he  told  their  lordships  be  had 
plenty  of  good  witnesses  in  Scotland  to  disprove  this, 
if  their  lordships  would  only  take  into  coqpidenitioD 
that  the  season  was  very  unfavorable  to  traveliog, 
aod  would  allow  them  time  to  come  op.  Cowper, 
the  lord  high  steward,  overruled  these  objections 
rather  harshly.  "  I  hope,"  said  Winton,  "yon  will 
do  me  justice,  and  not  make  use  of  Cowper  law,  as 
we  use  to  say  in  our  country — hang  a  roan  first  and 
judge  bira  after."  *  He  entreated  to  have  cottssel 
allowed  him ;  but  this  was  refoaed,  and  theranpon 
he  refused  to  say  aoy  thing.  He  was  found  gniliy 
of  high  treason,  and  aent  back  to  the  Tower;  bnt  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  real  intention  to  proceed 
to  execution,  and,  after  lying  some  time  in  that  state 
pnson,  be  effected  bis  escape. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  a  commtssion  for  trying 
the  rebels  of  inferior  rank  met  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon PlehB.  Forster,  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  and 
twenty  of  their  confederates  were  found  guilty  on 
indictments  for  high  treesoo.  Forster  and  Mackin- 
tosh  were  both  fortunate  enough  to  break  th«rr 
prisoQ  and  escape,  and  seven  others  followed  their 
example,  and  got  safe  to  the  continent.  But  four 
were  executed  io  Loodoo,  and  twenty-two  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  above  a  thonsnnd  aubtnhted  to  the 
king's  mercy,  and  petitioned  -to  be  transported  to 
the  colonies  in  America.  The  amonot  of  pnniih- 
ment  and  of  blood  seemed  in  Aosa  days  nnaceonnt- 
ably  and  imprudently  small.  As  the  English  Cadi- 
olicB,  driven  by  persecution,  and  intolerance,  and 
insult,  into  disaffection,  had  in  some  places  abowa 
BO  warm  a  zeal  for  the  Pretender,  it  was  resolved 
to  increase  those  very  evils  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  disaffection.  Go  the  17tb  of  April  a 
bill  "to  Btreoglhen  the  Proteetant  interest  in  Great 
Britain,  by  enforcing  the  laws  now  in  being  against 
papisfs,"  was  finally  passed  without  opposition.  By 
one  of  the  clauses  of  this  bill  all  such  persons  as, 
being  papists,  enlisted  in  his  majesty's  service,  were 
to  meet  with  effectual  aod  exemplary  pnniabment. 
So  violent  was  tbis  Protestant  feeling  even  io  soma 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  most  liberal  of  tfas 
Whigs,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  in  pass- 
ing sentence  on  the  Catholic  peers,  nnebaritabl; 
and  indecently  abused  their  religion,  and  advised 
iliem  to  choose  better  spiritual  guides  to  attend 
tbam  on  the  scaffold. 

The  Whigs,  in  the  last  general  election,  bad  se* 
cured  a  most  triumphant  majority  ;  but  extreme 
changes  in  opinion  bad  of  late  years  been  both  fre- 
quent and  sudden  ;  and  it  was  seriously  apprebeoded 
by  the  new  king  aod  hia  mintBters,  that  circnm- 
Btances  bad  beeu  and  were  at  work  among  the 

1  Thn  pnoem  In  tha  mdA  of  SoaUand  <■  man  nanvMij  nll^ 
Border  Uw,  or  JadtHiTKh  Janica.  Th*  miM  ampliireil  bf  Uai  Viv 
too  ia  that  whioh  it  ia  kDown  fartbar  MTth,  frou  iba  town  of  Cw*- 
par,  or  Copir,  iu  Fib. 
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pMpta,  which  would  reader  laother  geDsnl  elee- 
tkm  verj  nbeertuD  in  its  issue — perhnpe  return  a 
MTDDg  Tory  majori^.  With  the  6nt  George  the 
word  T017  was,  and  could  be,  littfe  better  than  a 
■jmooym  for  Jacobite  or  traitor :  it.  was  scarcely 
pmibie  for  him  to  be  impartial,  and  to  look  coolly 
oa  the  itraggle  of  the  two  parties  for  power  aod 
pratmiDeiice.  Id  hts  eyes,  and  io  the  opinion  of  a 
nat  portioD  of  the  nation,  it  was  not  a  mere  party 
coDteat,  a  dispute  about  geoeral  principles,  but  a  life 
ind  deatli  conflict  for  dynasties  and  entire  systems. 
But  for  the  Whigs,  George  would  uever  have  got 
to  Eaglandv.and,  notwitbBtandiDg  the  Haooverian 
Tories,  whose  number  had  been  reduced  sioce  bis 
Accessioa  by  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  in 
i^uiaibg  high  places  and  rewards,  he  firmly  believed 
ihst,  but  for  tlie  Wbigs,  the  Jacobites,  Tories,  and 
higb-cluircb  men- would  send  him  back  to  Germany 
io  the  course  of  a  single  session.  It  therefore  be- 
came tlie  great  pbject  of  his  majesty  and  the  present 
Whig  cabinet  to' keep,  by  bQ  means  in  their  power, 
tke  JacobitM  and  Tories  tnit  of  parliament;  and  to 
sfiect  this,  they  resorted  to  the  very  qoesttoRHble 
OMasure  of  passing  an  act  not  only  extending  the 
limit  of  the  duration  of  future  parliaments  from 
three  to  seveo  years,  but  even  so  far  disregarding 
the  set  of  1694,  under  which  the  members  of  the 
exiatiag  House  of  Commons  bad  been  returned,  h& 
to  give  to  tho  present  parliament  also  the  benefit 
of  the  extended  term.  If  the  act  of  1694  were  to 
coDtinue  law,  the  present  Whig  parliament  must 
rile  ia  little  more  then  a  year,  when  the  oatioD  was 
likely  to  be  threatened  with  invasion  from  abroad, 
iosurrections  at  home,  plots;  intrigues,  and  manceO' 
vers  of  all  kinds;  bat  if,  on  the  contrary*  four  years 
eoohl  be  added  to  its  elistence,  there  was  a  proba- 
bility that  the  political  atmosphere  might  clear  ap  io 
tfas  uterral — the  Whiga  would  have  time  to  com- 
plete tbrir  work,  and  the  new  king  to  become  some- 
what better  ncquainted  with  his  subjects,  among 
whom  at  present  he  was  moving  and  acting  like  a 
•traoga  man  in  a  strange  country.  Ministers  re- 
•olTed  that  the  Septennial  Bill  should  originate  in' 
the  Hooae  of  Lords,  where  neither  a  failure  nor 
the  unpopularity  of  the  measure  could  do  aHy  direct 
mischief ;  and  on  the  lOtb  of  April  the  Duke  of 
DevDDsbire,  lord  steward  of  the  household,  sod  son 
of  tlie  Doblemao  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  Triennial  Act,  brought  in  the  neSv 
bill  fbr  repealing  that  act,  which,  according  to  the 
preamble,  bad  been  found  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome, by  occasioning  much  greater  and  more 
coDtinned  expenses  in  order  to  elections  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament,  and  more  violent  and 
lutiDg  heati  nnd  animosities  among  the  anbjects  of 
this  rMlm,  than  were  ever  known  before  the  said 
Anse  was  enacted."  The  preamble  also  assigned, 
u  a  special  reason  for  the  most  o&jecUonable  part 
of  the  oew  measure,  that  the  Triennial  Act,  if 
illuwed  to  continue,  might,  "  at  this  juncture,  when 
•  HiMleM  and  popish  faction  are  designing  aod  en- 
dmvoriog  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  king- 
dom aod  an  invasion  from  rifarond',  be  destructive  to 
tbe  peace  and  security  of  the  governnieot."  The 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  proposer,  was  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyla,  lords  Dorset,  Carteret,  Cow- 
per,  and  other  peers  attached  to  the  ministry ;  and 
the  raeasnre  was  opposed  by  the  Dnke  of  Bucking- 
bam,  lords  PeterboroDgh,  Nottingham,  Anglesea,  and 
all  the  Tories.  On  a'division  the  commitment  was 
carried  by  ninety-six  votes  to  sixty-one.*  When  the 
bill  had  finally  paased  the  Lords  it  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons  by  the  hands  of  two  of  the  judges. 
Before  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  petitions 
against  septennial  psrliBmeota  were  presented  from 
the  boroughs. of  Marlborough,  Midhurst,  Abingdoo, 
Newcnstle-under-Lyne,  Horsham,  Hastings^  West- 
bury,  Cnrdiff,  Peterfield,  and  the  corporation  'of 
Cambridge ;  but,  though  the  'boroughs  had  found 
frequent  elections  a  very  profitable  trade,  these  were 
all  of  them  that  petitioned  the  House.  Robert 
Wulpole  was  at  the  moment  lying  so  daQgorousIy 
ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of ;  but  his  colleagues  in 
oflice.  Secretary  Stanhope,  Oraggb,  Lord  Conidgaby* 
Jekyll,  and  othera,  exerted  themaelveB  to  the  nt- 
most;  and  the  Whigs  generally,  wbetbenino0K:e  or 
out,  did  thci  same.  Steele  spoke  with  ^^tvivswity. 
"  E>er  since  the  triennial'  parliament .  baa  been 
enacted,"  said  he,  "  the  nation-  has  been  -in  a  series 
of  quarrels  and  contentions ;  the  first  year  of  a  trien- 
nial parliament  has  beeu  spent  in  vindictive  decisioas 
and  animositfes  atwut  the  late  elections ;  the  second 
session  has  entered  upon  business,  but  rather  with 
a  spirit  of  contradiction^  what  the'  prevailing  set 
of  men  in  former  parliaments  have  brought  to  pass, 
than  with  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  common  ^d  ; 
the  third  session  lias  laoguished  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  little  was  intended  to  be  done  in  the  second 
seteioo ;  and  the  approach  of  an  ensuing  election ' 
has  terrified  the  menbers  -into-a'  servile  nwnage- 
menti  according  as  their  nspective  principals  were 
disposBd  toward  the  qaestioos  before  them  in  the 
House.'  Thus  the  state  of  Eoglknd  has  been  like 
that  of  a  vessel  in  distress  at  sea ;  riie  jriloting  mari- 
nert  have  been  wholly  employed  in  keeping  the 
ship  from  sinking;  the  art  of  navigation  was  useless, 
and  they  never  pretended  to  make  snil."  On  the 
other  hand.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  late  speaker.  Lord 
Guernsey^  Mr.  Lechmere,  Mr.  Bromley,  and  others, 
combated  long  and  loudly  for  triennial  parliaments. 
They  represented  that  short  and  frequent  parlia- 
ments had  been  the  rule  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion;'  that,  whenever  parliaments  had' been  pro- 
longed overmuch,  consequences  had  ensued  most 
dangerdUB  to  the  liberties  and  interests  of  the 
natioD,  which  had  ever  recognized  the  source  of 
tbe  evil,  and  consistently  pursued  their  object,  till, 
in  the.time  of  William  IIL,  the  Triennial  Act  was 
paased.  "Long  pBrliamdntB,"Bdd  Shippen,nt-iBing 
T017,  >•  will  nainndly  grow  eithei'formidiUilB'or  eon- 
tempttble."  To  tbn  argnment  of  the  WhigB'^duit 
the  Trienirial  Act  had,  fn-foet,  made  a  triennial 

1  Thirty  pa«n  cnMpitd  >  pnitat  aeaiut  tbt  biH,  wmt  ■moQ^  them 
were  the  duke*  of  Someract  uifl  Shrawibnr/,  who  bad  both  qumrreled 
with  th«  Whig  minUten  eDil  Ibq  new  king-.  Shrawiburj,  whe  hmd 
pikjreit  the  touat  imphruiin  nf  HI  ifit  "pirti  ht  the  lett  ■c«ae  of  Quitcn 
Anne'i  nign,  had  rcHgiM  bie  oSm  of  lord  chMbortein  in  diegaM, 
and  had  recomiiifnotd.  the  ewrwpoai^ei'i^  with  the  JacoUtee  ud  lha 
af  rnti  for  the  Freteti4er  fai  the  precedtng  utnnn,  iheitly  before  Uu 
threw  off  the  imA 
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king,  a  trienoial  ministry,  and  a  triennial  alliance — 
the  Toriea  replied  that,  if  they  mennt  the  king  was 
reoderad  precarioos  and  unanfe  by  the  Triennial 
Act^  it  was  falee ;  if  the  ministry,  it  wna  neither  the 
duty  nor  the  object  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
perpetuHte  an  administration  ;  and  thtit,  in  saying 
that  frequent  parliaments  would  discourage  foreign 
powers  from  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances 
with  us,  they  offered  aa  insult  to  the  nation,  as  they 
Boemed  thereby  to  imply  that  we  ought  to  give  up 
our  constitution  in  order  to  gratify  our  allies.  Still 
fiirtiier,  on  this  htter  point  the  Tories  insisted  that 
any  change  in  the  Trieonial  Act  would  have  a  worse 
effect  upon  our  foreigo  relations  than  ever  the  act 
itself  had  had ;  and  that  the  Septennial  Bill  would 
discourage  or  drive  away  our  allies  more  than  any 
thing  else,  as  it  would  prove  to  them  that  the  king 
was  so  insecure  on  his  throne  that  he  feared  his 
people,  and  could  not  trust  them  with  the  choice  of 
members  for  a  new  parliament.  When  the  House 
went  into  committee  on  the  Septennial  Bill,  Lech- 
mere  proposed  a  clause  to  iDcapiicitiite  all  persons 
that  held  pensions  during  pleasure  from  sitting  in 
either  House  of  Parliament ;  but  the  proposition 
was  considered  by  the  Whigs  as  a  mere  stratagem 
for  delaying  or  defeating  the  whole  bill ;  and  it  vraa 
negatived  by  the  exertions  of  Secretary  Stanhope, 
and  Craggi,  whO|  however,  instantly  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  aeparate  bill  for  the  better  lecurity 
of  the  iDdepeodence  of  parliaments.  The  Sep- 
tennial  Bill  waa  read  a  third  time  on  the  S6th  of 
April,  when  the  Tory  minority  could  muster  do 
more  than  121  votes;  and,  with  the  applauses  of 
some,  and  the  curses  of  others,  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  great  Somers,  whose  complicated 
disorders  had  ended  in  a  paralysis  which  affected 
both  mind  and  body,  died  on  the  very  day  the  bill 
waa  passed.  The  equally  conspicuous  Whig,  Hali- 
fax, bad  died  some  montlis  before  him.  It  is  said 
that  Somers,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  his  hearty 
nppn^tton  of  the  Septennial  Act;  but  those  who 
love  shorter  parliaments  doubt  whether  he  was  in  a 
state  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  Perhaps  a  bet- 
ter objectioD  is,  that  the  atoiy  rests  upoo  hearsay.' 
On  the  8th  of  June,  Stanhope  aod  Craggs's  separate 
bill,  disabling  any  person  from  being  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Cominona,  or  sitting  or  voting 
in  the  same,  that  held  any  pension  during  pleasure, 
or  for  any  number  of  years,  from  the  crown,  was 
passed ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June  the  pariiament 
was  prorogued  after  a  speech  from  the  th-;oDe,  in 
which  Qeorge  de<^ared  that  he  felt  great  sf  isfuctioo 
at  the  prospect  oi  a  settled  goverament,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  parliament  which  had  shown  such  zeal 
for  their  country  and  for  the  Protestant  interest  of 
Europe. 

1  TIm  tModdta  mai  iba  ijing  tpMoh  oT  Somers.  u*  wM  to  km 
beta  comiaunicBtcil  b;  tbc  JInt  Lord  Sjrdue;  uid  Mr.  Ch&rtei  Towu- 
■bend,  who  taiil  they  had  it  from  their  rather,  Lurd  Townihrod. — 
Cm«'«  WtUpoU.  The  uieednte  tmporla  thtt  Lord  Towubend  viaited 
Sanera  u  ba  wh  Ajing,  and  that  Soman,  after  embracinr  biu  warm- 
ly, aaid,  "  I  bare  juat  beard  of  tiu  wwk  In  wbteb  yoa  are  anf  aged, 
and  coogratulate  yoa  upon  it.  I  never  approved  of  the  Tnaaoial  Hill, 
and  alwsy*  cuniidered  it  in  effect  the  nvene  of  what  it  waa  intecded. 
Yon  have  my  beart;  approbation  in  tbia  bnaineu ;  and  I  tbiiik  it  will 
b«  the  mateal  mpport  pnaiible  to  iba  libertj  of  tba  coudu;." 


And,  as  his  majesty  now  considered  himself  in  a 
state  of  security,  and  aa  he  had  been  relieved  by  a 
subsequent  statute  from  the  embarrassing  clause  io 
the  Act  of  Settlemeot  rpstraining  him  from  leaving 
the  kingdom,  he  intimated  that  he  was  going  to  re- 
visit hta  dominions  in  Germany,  the  state  of  aflairs 
on  the  continent  demanding  serious  attention.  And, 
in  fact,  the  elements  of  strife  and  hostility  seemed 
to  be  combining  in  a  very  alarming  manner  against 
this  first  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  who,  be- 
yond Holland  and  the  States-General,  had  scarcely 
a  aiogle  ally  upon  whom  he  could  depend ;  for,  even 
his  own  son-in-htw,  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  capri- 
cious, wrong-headed  prince,  wasfrequently  tempted 
to  quarrel  with  him,  and  even  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  joining  the  confederacy  against  him.  The 
disputes  carried  on  first  between  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, and  then  between  London  and  Berlin,  would  fill 
many  pages  of  violent  and  at  times  exceedingly  in- 
decorous language.  The  Emperor  Charles,  who  was 
vested  with  the  fanciful  function  of  preserving  har- 
mony throughout  the  Germnnic  confederacy,  waa 
upon  several  grounds  exceedingly  jealous  of  George 
I.,  whom  he  personally  diBliked  ;  and  he  had  also  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Dutch — the  Haooverian's 
best  allies — on  account  of  their  conduct  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  Barrier  Treaty.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  provoke 
open  hostilities  with  England  and  Holland ;  and, 
though  he  declined  any  direct  engagement  for  com- 
pelling the  Pretender  to  remove  to  Rome,  and  re- 
main there  quiet  upon  an  English  pension  allowed 
by  the  occupant,  or,  as  he  coosidered  him,  the 
usurper,  of  his  throne,  be  cocaented  to  a  defensive 
alliance  with  England  in  case  of  aggressioo  from 
France  or  any  other  power,  with  a  mutual  guaraa- 
ty  of  territory.  This  alliance  was  concluded  a 
month  before  the  English  king  prorogued  his  pnr- 
liament ;  but  still  there  remained  tho  difficult  bosi- 
neas  of  the  Pretender's  removal  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  many  other  serious  questions  which  would  be 
beat  settled  on  the  continent.  Lord  Stair,  after  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  expedition  into  Scotland, 
had  acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  French  re- 
gent, who  was  himself  surrounded  by  many  difficul- 
ties. Accordiug  to  the  arrangement  of  tiie  peace 
of  Utrecht,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  the  death  of 
the  boy  Louis  XV.,  would  be  promoted  fh>m  his 
condition  of  regent  to  that  of  sole  and  absolute  sov- 
ereign of  France.  Pliilip  V.  of  Spain,  indeed,  stood 
nearer  to  the  French  throne;  but  in  accepting  the 
Spanish  he  had  made  that  solemn  act  of  renuncia- 
tion about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  It  wna, 
however,  well  known  to  Orleans  that,  in  case  of  this 
sickly  boy'a  dnath,  Philip  would  get  absolved  from 
his  oaths,  set  the  act  of  renunciation  and  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  at  defiance,  and  claim  the  French  king- 
dom. And,  indeed,  as  if  to  facilitate  his  seizure  of 
the  throne,  Philip  had  endeavored,  and  was  at  the 
moment  endeavoring  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleaoa 
even  of  the  secondary  and  temporary  honors  and 
advantages  of  the  regency.  Orleans,  doubtiesa,  felt 
the  value  of  the  friendship  of  King  George;  bnt  nei- 
ther par^  had  or  could  have  much  confidence  la  the 
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other:  George  felt  Uiat  the  regent  would  use  him 
br  fail  owQ  purpoees,  aod  theoi  if  beneficial  to  his 
own  iaterettg.  turo.a^inst  him ;  oor  was  Orleans  a 
wbit  Hrer  of  Oeorge.   Lord  Stair,  however,  made 
traooth  iDBoy  diflicultiea  and  doubta,  aod  eatablisfaed 
inchidegree  of  coafideoce  between  the  two  princes, 
ihat  thflj  agreed  to  proceed  to  a  treaty.   As  a  na- 
tional  o^ectt  which  had  been  proposed  before,  in 
the  huer  days  of  Louis  XIV..  Orleans  was  anxious 
toabuio  the  ertisure  or  modification  of  tbat  clause 
10  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  which  had  bound  France 
to  demolish  Dunkirk  and  fill  up  its  port.   That  port, 
indeed,  bad  been  partially  destroyed  ;  but,  to  gRt  ao 
equivalent,  the  French  bad  begun  to  dig  a  new  basin 
ud  a  oeW  canal  at  Mardyke,  upon  the  same  coaat, 
iDil  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Dunkirk.  If 
George  woold  conaeot  to  this  making  of  a  new 
Duokirlk — a  scheme  which  had  been  vehemently 
deiHHioced  even  under  Queen  Anne — he  (the  re- 
^t)  would  bind  himself  to  other  compliances.  He 
reprawnted,  as  the  French  diplomatists  had  done 
before,  tbat  Mardyke  was  not  Dunkirk,  nor  Dunkirk 
Mardyke ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of 
Ctrecfat  to  prevent  the  French  making  a.  new  port 
wberever  they  pleased  ;  and  that  treaties  ou^ht  to 
be  takeo  literally — for  what  they  expressed,  and  for 
00  mure.    But  Ueorge  and  his  ministers,  who  knew 
iDd  feared  the  strong  feeling  of  the  English  people 
00  tba  question,  held  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
tbe  treaty  ought  to  be  decisive — that  it  waa  the  io- 
teotioD,  as  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  England, 
tbat  her  coast  should  be  embraced  io  that  direction 
aeither  by  Dunkirk  nor  by  any  other. such  place; 
and  here,  perhaps,  the  negotiations  would  have  come 
to  I  stand-still  if  it  had  opt  been  fur  the  increasing 
difficnftiei  of  Orleans,  and  his  convictioo  that,  after 
all,  it  waa  better  to  keep  the  regency  than  to  get  per- 
miniDa  to  make  a  new  port-   Accordingly,  he  re- 
moved the  negotiations  from  the  Hague,  took  the 
maaagemeot  out  of  the  hands  of  Chateauneuf,  and 
ptued  it  io  those  of  his  prime  adviser,  the  Abb6 
Dubuifl,  who  was  equally  his  minister  of  state  &nd 
the  mioister  of  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries. 
Tbe  abb^,  properly  instructed,  went  ioto  Holland, 
■od  found  himself  at  the  Hague — ostensibly  only  to 
buy  pictores,  aod  hooka,  and  porcelain — just  as  Kiog 
George  was  to  pass  through  that  towo  oo  his  way  to 
Hanover.    There  it  was  easy  for  the  abbd  to  talk, 
u  if  merely  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  with  the 
English  ministers  and  courtiers  who  were  following 
■beir  new  aorereigo  to  his  own  dominions ;  as  also 
to  diseorer  that  Secretary  Stanhope  waa  thinking 
*et7  serioDsly  of  a  definitive  treaty  with  France, 
•epante  from,  and  independent  i^,  the  general  Br* 
nagemenu  of  Utrecht.    Upon  receiving  this  in- 
fanuatioo,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  instructed  Dubois 
to  eoDtinoe  bis  travels,  even  unto  Hanover,  where 
he  was  to  apftear  in  a  private  capacity,  but,  it  the 
Mme  time,  with  ample  authority  to  treat.  Secre- 
tiry  Staobope  received  tbe  abb6,  who  arrived  at 
Hanover  on  the  19lh  of  August,  in  a  friendly  man- 
aer.  aod  gave  him  a  lodging  io  his  own  house  or 
•partmente.    Dubois,  following  the  general  practice 
of  dif^matiats  and  horse-dealers,  who  always  ask 
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for  more  than  they  expect  and  are  ready  to  take, 
began  by  asking  Stanhope  for  Mardyke ;  but  the 
English  secretary  told  him  at  ooce  that  that. point 
would  never  be  yielded — that  England  would  never, 
consent  to  the  cootiDoance  of  tbe  worka  there.  But 
on  the  other  matter  or  matters  which  the.  abbd'a 
pupil  and  employer,  Orleaus,  bad  Ikr  more  at  heart. 
Stanhope  waa  as  ready,  as  courteous,  and  compfyii^ 
as  could  be  desired.  England,  he. said,  would  not 
only  support  tbe  duke  io  his  regency,  but  would 
also  guaranty  to  him  his  succession  to  tbe  throne, 
in  case  the  young  Louis  should  die.  "As  to  the. 
succession  to  the'  tbi'one  of  France,"  wrote  Stan- 
bope  to  Lord  Townsbend,  five  days  after  the  abbd's. 
arrival  at  Hanover,  "  I  ojfered  to  draw  up  an  article. 
with  him,  expressing  bis  majeaty's  guaranty  of  the 
same  to  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  as  strong  terms  as 
he  could  suggest ;  but  when  we  came  close  to  tbe 
point,  I  found  that,  notwithstanding  this  guaranty, 
of  the  SDccession  be  the  only,  true  end  real  motive, 
which  induces  the  regent  to  seek  his  majes^'a 
friendship,  yet  tiie'  abb6  'was  instmeted  rather  .to 
have  it  brought  in  as  an  accessoiy  to  Uie  treaty 
than  to  have  an  article  so  framed  as  td  make  it  evi- 
dent that  that  waa  bis  ooly  drift  and  intent.  He 
insisted,  therefore,  very  strongly,  for  three  days,, 
that  his  majesty  should,  in  this  treaty,  guaranty  tbe 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  sixth  article  of  which  treaty, 
contains  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  successiou 
of  the  crown,  of  France."  This,  however.  Stan- 
hope positively  refused  ;  and  then  the  abbd  "talked 
of  going  away  immediately" — *'  which  threat,"  adds 
Stanhope,  "  I  bore  very  patieotly."  The  English 
secretary  was  not  deceived  ;  tbe  abb6  soon  returned 
in  a  much  less  exacting  humor,  aod  agreed. for  the 
regent  that  he  should  rest  satisfied  with  tbe  inser- 
tion of  an  article  guaranteeing  the  4th,  6th,  and  Gth. 
articles  of  the  trea^  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
England,  and  the  31st  between  France  and  Holland, 
••the  two  former  of  which  rehte  only  to  die  soccea- 
sioD  of  Engtaod,  and  the  two  latter  contain  every 
thing  which  concerns  the  auccessioo  of  France  and 
the  renunciations  upon  which  it  was  founded."* 
Kiog  Georgo  approved  of  an  article  which  Stan-: 
hope  drew  up  to  this  effect,  and,  after  three  days' 
further  wrangling,  pretimioariea  were  agreed  upoo 
by  Staobope  aod  Dubois.  Tbe  abb6  not  only  said, 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  but  actually  sug- 
gested, himself,  several  methods  for  driving  him  from 
Avignon  beyond  the  Alps.  When  the  prelimioariea 
were  signed  by  Stanhope  and  Dubois,  they  were, 
forwarded  to  London  for  approval,  and  to  tbe  Hague 
for  a  further  accession  to  tiio  treaty,  it  tieing  the  in- 
teniipa  of  George  all  along  to  include  hia  best  altiea, 
the  Dutch.  Lord  Townshend  and  the  rest  of  the. 
cabioet  fully  approved  of  diese  preliminaries,  but 
expressed  some  doubt  whether  the  regent  would, 
really  demolish  Mardyke  iwthe  manner  laid  down. 
M.  d'lberville,  whom  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  had  sent 
over  especially,  indeed  tried  hard  to  preserve  tbe 
eaoal  aod  sluices  at  Mardyke  in  a  condition  capable 
of  receiving  men-of-war  aod  privateers  ;  but  he  re-, 
ceded  from  his  point  aa  the  Abb6  Dubois  had  done, 
>  ScentaryStulMpe^IHapauihMinCdM,  UraioiteQf  Walpole. 
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aod  coDunted  to  an  ■mogenieat  which*  ia  the 
opinion  of  the  rocwt  ikillfbl  of  our  sea  officers  and 
engineers,  wonld  effectually  exclude  ships  of  war 
and  privateers,  and  leave  Mardyke  a  simple  aod  uo- 
protected  lishing-port.  The  English  miaisters  im- 
poted  this  readiness  of  the  regent  "partly  to  the 
perplexed  etate  of  his  own  affairs,  and  partly  to  hia 
having  a  better  opinion  of  his  oiajesty's  affairs  than 

heretofore  Bat  (they  added),  be  the  cause 

what  it  will,  they  think  they  have  the  justest  cause 
to  felicitate  hia  majeaty  on  the  cooclusioo  of  this 
treaty  with  France." 

Matters  were  in  this  state  1^  the  mooth  of  Sep- 
teraber  (1716),  when  die  treaty  itaaif  was  drawn  up 
and  prepared  for  ratification.  Bat  at  this  point 
George's  aoxie^  aa  oleotor  of  Hanover  to  extend 
his  doroinionB  oo  the  continent,  and  the  desperate 
aptrit  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  cast  a  damp  ou 
the  DOgotiatioDs,  and  for  tome  moDtbs  greatly  em- 
barrasaed  George  and  his  English  and  Hanoveriao 
advisers. 

At  the  peace  of  Westphalia  the  rich  districts  of 
Bremeo  and  Verden,  which  had  formerly  been 
biaboprios  and  separate  states,  were  secnlarized  and 
ceded  to  Sweden,  which  cootinoed  to  possess  tbem 
in  qaiet  till  Charles  XII.  carried  his  victorious  arms 
■0  ftr  aa  to  be  conquered  by  Russian  serfs  at  Pul- 
tova.  Then,  Danes.  Norwegians,  Pmsuana,  Sax- 
ona,  and  all  the  nations  that  had  crooched  at  his  feet 
rose  np  for  revenge;  and  wbalB  he  was  detained  a 
captive  at  Bender,  in  Turkey,  whither  he  had  fled, 
they  cDtnmeooed  helping  themselves  to  his  territo- 
liea.  His  Danish  majesty  had  seised  upon  Verden 
and  Bremen,  and  conquered  Sleswick  and  Holstein. 
But  in  November,  1714,  Charles  XII.  suddenly  ar- 
rived in  Sweden;  and  then  the  enemies  he  had  so 
thoroughly  beaten  and  humiliated  began  to  tremble 
anew.  Frederic  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  secure 
part  of  the  prey  he  had  made,  offered  to  relinquish 
another  part  to  George ;  and  in  the  month  of  July 
of  the  preceding  year  (1715)  George  had  concluded 
a  treaty,  not  aa  king  of  England,  but  aa  elector  of 
Hanover;  and,  upon  condittoo  of  keeping  Bremen 
and  Verdeif  for  himself,  he  had  engaged  to  joia  the 
coaliUon  against  Sweden,  aod  to  pay  his  Ddnish  maj- 
otty  a  sum  equal  to  about  <iC160,000  sterling.  In- 
stantly some  of  the  ill  effects  of  having  fbr  king  of 
England  a  prince  that  was  sovereign  of  another 
country  were  made  manifest:  a  British  squadron, 
under  Sir  John  Norris,  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  (1715)  to  the  Baltic,  upon  a  pretext  that 
it  was  oecessary  to  protect  the  British  trade  aod 
shipping  in  that  sea,  where  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
RuasiEinB  were  carrying  on  a  maritime  war  and  com- 
mitting depredations :  but  the  real  object  was  to 
overawe  the  Swedes  and  to  compel  Charles  to  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  the  eoaltUon,  and  agree  to 
cede  cerUun  territories  for  a  stipukted  snm — the 
prominent  conditiM  being,  of  course,  that  Geo^e, 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
both  Bremen  and  Verden.  Nearly  at  die  aame 
time  that  Sir  John  Norris  appeared  in  the  Baltic 
with  the  ships  of  England,  six  thonsand  Hanoverians 
marched  into  Fomeraniai  and  there  jinned  the 


Danea  and  Prussians,  who  reduced  the  ishods  of 
Rugen  and  Uledoo,  and  attacked  Stnlannd,  into 
which  phce  Charles  XIL  bad  thrown  himself^  but 

from  which  he  was  now  obliged  to  retire.  Tbc 
heroic  madman  was  ftirioos  at  the  conduct  of  Geoi^p 
and  of  the  English  cabinet:  he  taunted  them  » 
cowards  for  thus  falling  upon  one  already  beset  by 
many  enemies;  and,  adopting  at  once,  with  his  con- 
stitutional daring,  a  bold  and  immense  scheme,  be 
put  himself  in  commmuoication  with  the  Jacobites 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  engaged  to  back  the 
Pretender  in  a  new  war  in  Great  Britain  with 
12,000  veteran  Swedes.  At  this  veiy  moment 
Charles's  rival,  Peter  the  Great,  who  on  manj- 
pointa  was  as  mad  as  himaelf^  stretebed  forth  Ids 
rude  arm  to  grasp  a  part  of  Denmark  and  a  portioD 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  betraying  too  dearly 
too  early  that  Rnss^  was  aiming  at  nothing  lesfa 
than  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Baltic.  Unexpect- 
edly an  army  of  Muscovites  marched  into  Mecklen- 
burg, where  great  dissensions  prevailed  between 
the  reigning  duke  and  his  aubjecta.  Peter  bad 
given  hia  niece  in  marriage  to  tbia  little  potentate 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  could  challenge,  if  necessary, 
a  sort  of  family  right  to  interfere.  The  King  of 
Denmark  took  the  alarm  aod  remonstrated :  tbe 
semi-barbarous  czar  told  him  to  take  heed,  or  ht 
would  quarter  his  Muscovites  in  Denmark.  Fred- 
eric pooled  oat  bia  sense  of  tfaeae  wrongs  and  io- 
salts  to  his  dose  ally,  King  George,  who  was  hiio- 
seir  deeply  Interested  as  a  Crerman  prince,  and 
who,  moreover,  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  Peter.' 
George,  in  the  beat  of  hia  rage,  sent  bis  favorite, 
Bernadorf.  to  Stenhope  with  a  project "  to  crush  the 
csar  immediately ;  to  secure  his  shipa,  and  even  to 
seize  hia  person,  to  be  kept  till  hia  troops  shoidd 
evacuate  Germany."'  Stanhope,  as  an  English 
minister,  was  startled  at  thia  daring  proposal,  in 
which  the  laws  of  oationa  were  completely  OTer> 
looked:  he  went  directly  to  tbe  king  his  master, 
aod  found  him  wedded  to  the  scheme,  and  most 
anxious  that  orders  for  carrying  it  into  immediate 
execution  ahould  be  sent  to  Sir  John  Norria  and  tbr 
English  fleet  in  the  Bdtie.  Stanhope,  however, 
though  fond  of  daring  eDterprises,  wonld  not  take 
npon  himsdf  to  do  more  than  instmct  Norris  to 
join  his  remonstrances  with  those  of  bis  Danish 
majesty.  But  it  appears  that,  if  Stanhope  could 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  Townshend  aod  tbr 
ministers  at  home,  he  would  not  have  been  disin- 
clined to  a  sodden  war  with  Russia.  "I  sbaN 
check  my  own  nature,  which  was  ever  inclined  to 
bold  strokes,  till  I  can  hear  from  you,"  he  wrote  to 
Townshend  toward  the  end  of  September;  "but 
you  will  easily  imagine  bowl  shall  daily  be  pressed 

to  send  orders  to  Sir  John  Norris  We  may 

easily  master  the  czar  if  we  go  briskly  to  work, 
and  if  thin  be  thought  a  right  meaanre.  Bat  how 
&r  Sweden  may  Iw  thereby  enabled  to  distort)  os  in 
Britun,  you  must  judge.   If  the  cur  ba  let  aloDe, 

1  Than  wu  m  Im  lort  batwm  the  two  njral  tovtben:  "tha  mr 
b«tMl  KiDf  Caorfa  aMrtaUr."  "Th»hBlT«(l,"«i)r*  St.  Sina«,"lMl- 
•d  all  thair  liraa,  and  in  the  greataat  bitiernaat." 

■  Staobopa'a  Diapatcbei  to  Loid  Tnraabaad  in  Cou,  ManoiR  of 
Sir  Uabnt  Walpola. 
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he  will  not  only  be  master  of  Deamark,  but,  with 
tin  body  of  troops  which  he  has  still  behind  on  the 
froBtiers  of  Poland,  he  may  take  quarters  where  he 
plaues  in  GermaDy."    Stanhope  added,  that  be 
nd  the  king  also  were  now  exceedingly  anzioiu  to 
toe  the  treaty  with  Fraoca  ratified;  that  the 
AbM  DdxHi,  continued  to  talk  well  and  promiae 
Uriy ;  and  that  it  was  clear,  aa  nuttera  now  stood, 
sot  I  Bwment  ought  to  be  tost  in  fintshiog.  that 
treaty.  Lord  Townahend,  it  appean,  diaapproved 
Mtirely  of  a  war  agunst  the  czai^-of  any  new  war 
m  the  North — and  George's  son,  the  Frince  of 
Wiles,  who  invariably  diflTored  from  his  fether,  pro- 
fuMd  to  be  of  the  same  opiaion  as  bis  lordship.  In 
t  private  and  coofidential  letter  to  Secretary  Stan- 
hope, Townsbeod  declared  that  such  a  oorthern 
vir  might  be  their  ruin,  and  that  an  immediate 
peace  ought  to  be  made  with  Sweden,  eren  at  some 
eoit  w  sacrifice.   In  a  public  dispatch  TownafaeDd 
reprsieDted  that  the  contemplated  rupture  with  the 
£iMt  woold  be  followed  by  vary  evil  coDsequeocea ; 
Ott  the  ahipt  and  Britiah  iDerehauta  in  Russia 
mU  be  aeiaed  upon  at  ouee,  and  that  a  atop  would 
be  pot  lo  the  BDppliea  of  naval  atorea  which  England 
draw  from  that  coaDtry.    George  had  required 
thit  Nnrria  and  hia  squadron  ehonld  be  left  to 
ainter  in  the  Baltic*  as  neither  the  czar  nor  hte 
rival  Cbariee  followed  the  sootfaero  routine  of  going 
into  winter-quarters,  and  suspending  hostilities  when 
the  weather  grew  bad;  but  Townshead  strongly 
oj^MDed  this,  aa  being  unsafe  at  a  moment  when 
Eogland  waa  threatened  with  a  new  rising  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  with  an  invasion  from  Sweden.  lo 
this  poUic  dispatch  Townshend  speaks  not  merely 
fvr  himself  and  for  the  cabinet  over  which  he  pre- 
nded,  but  also  for  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whose  opinions  he  makes  very  prominent, 
•*  if  to  abelter  himself  under  hia  name  against  the 
ehsler  of  the  king  his  fhther.   Towoaheod  waa  es- 
teaaiad  a  frank  and  honest  miaiater;  liut  he  waa  ao 
oriy  eompantirely ;  and  tfae  very  best  atatesmen 
tnd  not  aa  yet  renouBced  the  ancient  practice  of 
•liafBiog  aad  double-dealing.   The  fbUowiog  pro- 
psol  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  in  the  min- 
Wer'a  dispatch,  as  if  solely  proceeding  from  the  heir 
Is  the  crowD,  is  deserviog  of  particular  notice : — 
"  Hi)  royal  highness  is  of  opinion  that  his  majesty, 
if  be  thioka  the  King  of  Denmark  able  to  go  through 
with  the  project  himself,  may  iosiuaate  privately, 
ud  goder  the  greateat  secrecy,  that  he  will  not 
f^iy  acquiesce  in  his  Danish  majesty's  making  this 
Attrmpt  (i.e.,  to  aazc  theperton  oj  the  czar,  ^.),  but 
tbat  be  win  alao  support  and  assist  him  in  the  sequel 
iif  ihe  affiur  when  once  tiiia  blow  la  given.**  King 
t^rge  waa  greatiy  diaaatiafled  with  thaiae  half  pro- 
P«ak  and  thia  evident  backwardneaa  on  the  part 
4flib  EngOah  e^inet;  and  Lord  Townahend  added 
IB  his  iU-hnmor  by  the  freedom  of  hia  language  in 
nmonstrating  with  Robethon  and  the  Heooveriao 
aneitters,  and  hf  his  continuing  to  insist  on  the  re- 
tvo  of  the  English  fleet.    Towushend's  private 
iscretaiy,  Poyntz,  said,  in  a  dispatch  to  Stanhope, 
-My  lord  commands  me  to  acquaint  you  that  it 
■akea  him  km  all  patience  to  aee  what  ridiculoua 


expedients  they  propose  to  his  majesty  for  extri- 
cating themselves  out  of  their  present  difficulties,  as 
if  the  leaving  you  eight  men-of-war  to  be  frozen  up 
for  six  months  would  signify  five  grains  toward  giv- 
ing a  new  turn  to  the  afi!ura  of  tfae  North."  Secre- 
tary Stanhope,  however,  aeema  to  have  _been  still 
inclined  to  bold  siinkea,  and  to  have  been  moved 
and  alarmed  by  the  position  of  the  czar,  and  the  al- 
ready encroaebiog  and  grasping  spirit  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Peterri)urg.  Like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
secretary  waa  convinced  that  Peter  intended  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
at  least.  "  I  believe,"  said  this  ardent  and  accom- 
plished man,  "  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  put  this 
northern  business  in  such  a  light  as  may  induce 
the  British  parliament  not  to  look  on  it  with  iudif- 
fereace.  If  I  mistake  not,  Cromwell,  who  under- 
stood very  well  the  interest  of  Eogland  with  respect 
to  foreign  powers,  fitted  out  more  than  one  fleet  to 
the  Baltic,  with  no  other  view  than  to  secure  that, 
in  tfae  treaties  of  peace  to  be  made  betwixt  those 
□orthern  potentates,  the  freedom  of  trade  to  the 
Baltic  ahoold  be  preserved  to  all  nations.  He  fre- 
quently offered  conaiderable  anma  of  money  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  Bremen.  [One  of  At  placet 
for  vhich  George  had  hargaitud  with  hia  DaniA 
majesty^  and  vMch  he  now  possessed,  not  at  king  oJ 
England,  but  as  elector  of  /fanover.]  It  is  now  cer- 
tain that  if  the  czar  be  left  atone  three  years,  he 
wilt  be  absolute  master  of  these  seas." 

During  the  height  of  these  alarms,  Stanhope  and 
his  master  were  equally  impatient  to  finish  their  af- 
fair with  the  Abb6  Dubois,  ^nd  to  remove  some  ob- 
stacles which  the  French  treaty  had  encountered  on 
the  part  of  the  States-General.  The  Muscovites, 
however,  were  not  then  quite  so  powerful  as  they 
seemed  to  be ;  and  Peter,  who  was  beset  by  the 
di|^macy  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  remonstrated 
with,  if  not  threatened,  by  the  English  admiral, 
withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  for  the 
preaent  gave  up  hia  alarming  projects  upon  Meck- 
lenburg and  northern  Germany.  After  this  the 
French  treaty  languished  again ;  and  in  the  dtscua- 
sioD  and  management  of  it  Stanhope  and  Town- 
ahend disagreed  and  quarreled,  and  thus  gave  origin 
to  the  noted  schism  in  the  great  "Whig  administra- 
tion. The  king,  who  considered  himself  insulted 
by  Townshend,  took  part  with  Stanhope :  the 
States-General  complained  of  both  ministers,  as 
though  they  had  been  indifferent  to  their  interests 
and  careleas  whether  Holland  were  included  or  not 
in  the  treaty  with  tiie  French  regent  There  also 
aroaa  another  quarrel  between  the  king  and  Robert 
Walpole,  the  paymaater  of  the  army,  about  aome 
German  troopa  which  Walpole  refuaed  either  to 
pay  or  to  retain  hi  the  aerviee  of  England.'  Wal- 
pole stood  by  Townahend,  who,  beaidea  diapteaa- 
ing  the  king,  bad  made  an  enemy  for  life  of  one 
of  the  German  mistresses.  Mademoiselle  do  Schu- 
lembe^,  who  was  soon  after  created  Duchess  of 
Mnnater  in  Ireland,  and  Baroneaa  Glaatonbuiy, 

1  DnriBithakMtor  ^  BabeUni  in  Smtlud,  aid  ^  tb«  ulhor- 
\ij  of  pariiannt,  mm  8tn-GathK  mi  HoMtar  tnapi  wen  ukaa 
teto  our  pajr. 
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CuuntesB  of  Feverehnm,  nod  Ducliass  of  Kendal  in 
the  Eoglish  peenige.  He  bad  also  provoked  her  col- 
lengue,  Buthninr,  who.  Recording  to  tfaff  inioister'B 
own  decliiration,  "  had  every  day  Boine  thfamoaa 
project  or  other  on  foot  to  get  mooey."  There  ia 
nut  the  leant  doubt  of  thn  rapnciiy  of  the  DochesB 
of  Kendal  and  the  Baron  Bothmar,  who  contiuned 
to  reside  in  England,  and  to  act  for  or  in  concert 
with  the  ill-fuvored  mittress.  The  ducheas  was 
ready  to  make  money  io  any  way  ;  and,  as  peerages 
bad  been  euld  by  miatresBes  before,  and  had  beeo 
obtained  by  otlier  means  equally  or  more  disgmce- 
ful,  ahe  was  encouraged  to  oRer  for  •>  a  coosidera- 
tion,"  a  peerage  to  Sir  Richard  Childe,  a  wealthy 
trader  and  a  Tory  member  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons— the  political  creed  being  of  little  consequence 
in  her  eyes :  but  here  also  she  was  opi>osed  by 
Lord  TowDshend.  It  thus  became  every  day  more 
and  more  clear  that  Townshend  uiuHt  fall. 

It  also  happened  unfortunately  for  that  minister 
that  he  had  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Mnrl- 
boroogh'fl  son-in-law,  the  Eart  of  Sunderland,  who 
did  not  eDDmerate  among  hia  many  merits  a  cahn- 
neas  of  temper  or  a  readineaa  to  forgive  wrong. 
At  the  day  of  change,  when  the  Tories  had  to  make 
way  for  the  Whigs,  Sunderland  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  lord-lieatenancy  of  Ireland,  which  was  allotted  to 
him  ;  aod  siace  then  he  had  dissatisfied  Townshend 
by  the  way  in  which  he  executed  the  duties  of  that 
always  difficult  and  trying  office,  io  which  no  man 
could  do  common  justice  to  the  natives  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  without  exciting  a  tempest  among 
the  English  Protestants.  The  latter,  with  a  glori- 
ous defiance  of  right  and  of  the  rules  which  ought 
to  direct  such  matters,  fell  upon  Sunderland  be- 
cause he  appointed  native  Irish  to  be  judges,  and 
bishops  too!  And.  as  Suoderland  was  no  zealpt  or 
bigot,  and  would  not  persecute  or  make  war  upon 
mass-houses,  he  was  accused  of  being  no  Christian, 
and  of  entertaining  designs  hostile  to  the  creed  and 
property  of  the  Anxlicau  church.  Upon  the  death 
of-  the  Marquis  of  WlurtoDi  in  the  preceding  year,' 
Sunderland  was  allowed  to  exchange  bis  lord-Hen- 
tenancy  for  the  privy  seal  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
ba(  he  continued  to  be  in  an  ill  humor  against  some 
of  the  ministers  personally,  and  to  draw  closer  bis 
ties  of  intimacy  with  the  more  liberal  of  the  Whigs, 
who  already  looked  upon  the  great  Whigs  in  power 
as  little  better  than  Tories  under  another  name. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  autumn,  the  lord  privy 
seal  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  drink  the  waters,  pro- 
fessing, Bccordiog  to  Walpole,  "  an  entire  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  perfect  union"  with  Townshend  and  his 
party,  but  intending,  in  fac^  to  do  all  that  he  could 
with  the  new  sovereign  to  precipitate  their  down- 
fall. From  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  king  and  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sun- 
derland repaired  to  Hanover,  where  he  made  a 
wonderful  progress  io  the  &Tor  of  hia  sovereign 
and  in  the  friendahip  of  Sunhope.  He  went  with 
the  (M>ort  to  Gobre,  a  hnnting-seat  which  the  king 
loved  to  frequent,  and  he  took  part  rather  in  the 
business  than  in  the  sports  of  the  place.  He  was 
there  on  the  lltb  of  November,  wheb  Stanhope, 


now  sure  of  his  game,  tendered  his  resignation,  it 
being,  be  said,  impossible  that  he  should  any  longer 
cooperate  with  Lord  Townshend,  who  was  at  once 
so  dilatory  and  so  positive.    George,  of  course,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  resignation,  made  Stanhope 
write  a  letter  to  Townshend  to  intimate  his  innjes- 
ty's  displeasure  at  the  long  delays  of  the  French 
treaty,  and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct.   And  on  the  very  same  day  Sunderland  in- 
dulged his  vindictive  temper  by  writing  another 
letter  to  Townshend.  bat  without  the  king's  an- 
thority,  in  which  he  repeated  the  complaints  and 
injunctions  io  a  very  barah  and  arrogant  style.  To 
this'rude  attack  of  Suoderland  the  prime  minister 
made  no  reply  whatever ;  to  the  authorized  letter 
of  Stanhope  be  wrote  a  short  answer,  which  ended 
with  a  prayer  that  God  would  forgive  him  as  he  did. 
To  the  king — in  more  modern  and  more  honorable 
times  the  letter  would  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
resignation — Townshend  wrote  a  vindication  of  liia 
conduct  in  every  part  of  the  transactions  relating  to 
the  French  treaty.    But  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  widened  the  breach.    George  I.  wai 
at  least  as  jealous  as  a  father  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
waa  an  undutiful  or  impatient  son ;  and  he  had  be- 
gno  to  snapeet  that,  daring  his  absence  on  the  con- 
tineut,  Townshend  had  been  cabaling  with  the  heir 
to  tbe  throne.    It  has  been  asserted  that  Stanhops 
as  well  as  Snoderland  promoted  these  suspicions 
for  their  own  interests  and  parposea ;  but  there  is  a 
want  of  safficieot  evidence  to  prove  this  fact  against 
Stanhope.'    Apparently  to  try  an  experiment  upon 
his  cabinet,  or  to  lay  a  trap  for  Townshend  and 
Walpole,  who  were  about  equally  suspected,  the 
king  intimated  that,  if  proper  nieans  could  be  found 
to  carry  on  affairs  in  England  in  his  absence,  ha 
should  tike  to  remain  at  Hanover  the  whole  winter; 
and  he  desired  Townshend  to  inform  him  of  tbe 
sentiment  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  the  heads  of  such 
busiueBS  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward 
in  the  mean  time  in  parliament.    Townshend  forth- 
with drew  np  and  sent  a  sketch  of  the  opinion  of 
ministers  aa  to  tbe  stormy  politics  of  the  North,  the 
providing  of  foods  for  tbe  public  debt,  the  trial  of 
Lord  Oxford,  and  a  proposed  act  of  indemnity.  So 
far  there  was  little,  if  any  thing,  to  displease  tba 
king;  but  at  the  next  step  Townshend  floundered 
into  the  mire.    Instead  of  preSBing  his  majesty  to 
return  into  England,  he  urged  that,  if  hia  majesty 
chose  to  remain  at  Hanover,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  intrusted  with  a  discretionary  power  dur- 
ing his  absence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  un- 
expected difficulty  or  new  combination  of  rtrcum- 
stances.  Horace  Walpole,  the  brother  of  Sir  Robert, 
was  selected  by  Townshend  to  carry  this  remark- 
able dispatch  to  Hanover,  and  there  to  explain  it 
fully  to  the  king.   It  is  pretty  obvious  that  Wal- 
pole was  also  instructed  by  bis  brother  and  by 
Townshend  to  endeavor  to  remove  nofitvor«ble  ini- 
pressions  from  tbe  royal  mind,  and  to  eouBteract,  in 
particalar,  the  very  inimical  inflaencas  of  Sander- 
land.   But  for  this  kind  of  duty  Horace  Walpole. 
wbo  -Waa  frank,  open,  and  aomewhat  over-choleric, 
I  Cn«.— 'Lord  Mthiu.  - 
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v»3  iQ  suited.  AVbeo  he  reached  the  huDtiog-seat 
of  Gohre  he  found  the  king,  who,  we  believe,  had 
uerer  intended  otherwise,  fully  determined  to  re- 
turo  to  Euglnad  and  to  open  the  seasion  of  par- 
tAiiieot  io  perooD  ;  and  upou  this  the  unsuepiciouB 
eurujr  tfaonght  it  quite  uanecessary  to  go  into  that 
part  of  the  dispatch  which  trented  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  it  was  only  ioteuded  to  provide  for  a 
coDtiogency  which  no  looger  existed.  Thus  the 
subject  was  left  to  raDkle  io  the  mind  of  George 
Docotrected  by  any  expJanatioa  :  aad  the  dispatch, 
iodeed,  became  the  death-warrant  of  Lord  Towo- 
thenil'B  admuiiatration.  Matters  were  raade  worse 
hj  exaggerated  iDteiligetice  received  from  Eaglaod, 
nbich  represented  the  prince  as  courtiog  popularity 
by  extnordiaary  means,  and  as  uniting  himself  with 
Hampden  and  other  extreme  AVbigs ;  and  which 
tpoke  of  exteosive  intrigues  beaded  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  hoviog  fur  their  obvious  object  the 
(Jaciog  of  the  son  above  the  father  even  io  his  life- 
time. Horace  WalpoJe  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Loadon  with  dispatdies  and  explanations,  which 
Fveined  satisliictory  even  to  his  far  more  acute 
brother  and  to  the  prime  minister;  but  before  he 
liad  got  to  St.  James's  the  king  had  declared,  in  a 
greit  passion,  to  Stanhope,  at  Hanover,  that  he 
would  most  aaiuredly  dismiss  Lord  Towosheod 
from  his  service.  Stanhope  took  to  himself  the 
credit  uf  softening  the  king's  resentment,  and  in- 
ducing him  to  give  his  conaent  that  Townsheod 
sliuald  be  offered  the  lord-Iieutenancy  of  Ireland 
u  a  sweateoer;  and  he  insists  that  to  have  at- 
iemptnd  to  do  more  for  Townshend  would  have 
rendered  »the  cootinuance  of  a  Whig  ndministra- 
lioo  with  aoy  ease  to  the  king"  an  impossibility. 
We  believe  that  there  was  little  or  no  exaggeration 
io  Stanhope's  account  of  the  exceeding  uneasiness 
the  king  bad  been  io  of  late.'  But,  on  the  other 
side  uf  the  water,  the  behavior  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  created  almost  eqnul  ioqaietade ;  and 
Robert  Valpole  had  been  obliged  to  declare,  two 
or  three  months  before  this,  that  his  royal  highness 
was  actiully  coodncting  himself  in  a  manner  to 
irritate  bis  &ther  and  greatly  embarraaa  ministers. 
-  By  some  things  that  daily  drop  from  him,"  says 
Wslpole,  "he  seems  to  be  preparing  to  keep  np  an 
interest  of  his  own  in  parliament,  independent  of 
the  iiiog's."  Stanhope  saw  a  thousand  reasons  for 
wbich  Lord  Towosheod  ought  to  accept  the  lieu- 
leaaocy  of  Ireland ;  and  he  told  Walpole  that,  if 
Townshend  did  what  he  ought  to  do,  the  cabinet 
council  would  remain  just  as  it  was,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Dnke  of  Kingstoo  aa  privy  seal.  "  But," 
continaed  Stanhope,  if  my  Lord  Townshend  shall 
decline  Ireland,  and  if — which  by  some  has  been 
suggested,  bat  which  I  can  not  think  possible— he 
■hoold  prevail  upon  you  to  offer  to  quit  your  em- 
[dormeots,  the  king*  in  this  case,  hath  engaged  my 

'  la  thii  fctter  to  Robert  Wtlpota,  Suabope  w^j»-~"  I  mart  own 
ItSiak  he  hu  r*Mon  to  b«  uncH)',  even  thoagh  I  don't  pretend  to 
^MTM  uehof  tba  mailer  u  tba  kiag  doM,  hii  tatjtMj  teeoinug 
idvieM  wkieh  mum  ■oithn'  thraogh  117  Ivada  Bor  aj  Lord  Sub- 
^■aMTi,  Bat  I  eu  BK  help  obeenrins  10  700,  that  he  ie  jeeloae  of 
ttrtun  letimunn  with  the  two  brolhen  (Al^la  tad  Iilk).  I  hope  bii 
•^Tinij'i  prcMDoe  in  Eogland,  ud  the  behavior  of  imr  friendt  in  the 
(t.  will  naioTt  thesp  jeaUnuiei.'' 


Lord  Sunderland  and  myself  to  promise  that  liis 
lordship  will  be  secretary,  and  that  I,  unable  and 
unequal  na  I  am  every  way,  should  be  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  for  this  session  :  the  king  declaring 
that,  As  long  as  he  can  tind  Whigs  that  will  serve 
him,  he  will  be  served  by  tliera ;  which  good  dis- 
position his  majesty  shall  not  have  reason  to  alter 
by  any  backwardoeas  in  me  to  expose  myself  to  any 
trouble  or  hazard.  You  know  as  much  of  our  plan 
now  as  I  do,  and  are,  I  dare  say,  fully  satisfied  that 
I  think  it  highly  concerns  me  that  you  should  stay 
where  you  are.  I  am  very  soriy  that  my  Lord 
Towoehend's  temper  hnth  made  it  irapracticable 
for  him  to  continue  secretary." '  Townshend  was 
at  the  time  exceedingly  popular  in  England,  being  es- 
teemed as  oBseatially  an  English  minister,  above  nil 
foreign  influences,  and  patriotic,  biiint,  and  thor- 
oughly honestl  To  resign  he  was  obliged :  but 
the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy was  a  matter  of  free  choice,  and  he  indig- 
nantly rejected  it.  My  private  affairs,"  snid  he, 
"  would  not  permit  me  to  remove  to  Ireland,  any 
more  than  common  honesty  would  allow  me  to  put 
the  profits  of  tliat  employment  in  my  pocket  with- 
out going  over  to  do  the  xloties  of  it."*  To  Stno- 
hope,  who  had  seen  the  thousand  reasons  why  bn 
should  accept  the  Irish  place,  he  wrote  a  bitter  let- 
ter; and  to  Sunderland  he  wrote  another.  This 
violent  lord  had  provoked  him  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  Lard  Oxford,  in  which  he  directly  accused  Town- 
shend, Robert  Walpole,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper,  of  secret  engagements  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Townshend  called 
this  an  infamous  accusation,  proceeding  from  the 
villainy  and  infatuation  of  Lord  Sunderland.  Rob- 
ert Walpole  and  his  brother  were  at  first  equally 
indignant :  they  wrote  to  Stanhope,  reproaching  htm 
with  his  "  sudden  changes  to  old  sworn  friends ;" 
and  declaring  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  it  had  never 
been  expected  at  Hanover  that  Towosheod  would, 
nor  desired  that  he  should,  accept  the  lord-lieuten- 
ancy. Stanhope,  who  was  not  on  the.  losing  side, 
kept  his  temper,  reassured  the  Walpoles,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  still  to  persuade  Townshend  to 
accept  the  lieutenancy,  Vhich  would  be  kept  open 
for  him  till  the  king's  return.  In  the  mean  time 
George  had  left  Hanover  for  England,  and  arrived 
ot  the  Hague.  Here  he  was  detained  aeveral  days 
by  important  business  with  the  States- General,  who 
feared,  and  who  had  reason  to  fear,  the  effect  of 
of  any  serious  division  in  the  Whig  cabinet — for 
through  such  a  gap  the  Tories  might  get  back  to 
office,  and  then  the  whole  scheme  of  foreign  policy 
so  recently  laid  down  would  be  inevitably  deranged. 
Some  of  the  ablest  aod'best  of  the  Dutch  ministers 
were  the  personal  friends  of  Townsheod ;  and,  while 

1  no  nye  fatther— "  The  kinit  will  not  bear  him  ia  thai  oSw,  be 
the  connqneace  what  it  will.  Thie  being  the  me,  I  hope  and  deiire 
that  you  nitl  eodeaTur  to  reconcile  him  Io  Ireland,  which  I  once 
tbooght  he  (lid  not  Unlike,  and  which,  I  thcnk,  he  can  not  unw  refuae, 
wilhoat  declariof  to  the  world  that  he  willMrre  opoo  no  other  tarai* 
lhaa  being  vicerojr  over  father,  eon,  and  then  three  hinKdoma.  b  the 
Whig'  intentat  to  be  itaked  in  defenaa  of  auch  a  pretaniion  I  or,  ta  tfa* 
dilference  to  the  Whig  patty,  whether  Lord  TowBihaiid  he  aecretao 
or  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  tattti  V 
I     '  I.eltrr  to  Elinirpliind. 
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they  ttodeRTorad  to  Boftea  tbe  aDimoiitiei  of  the  kiag. 
they  labored  to  remove  the  obstiniicy  of  the  minitter, 
;tDd  entreated  his  lordship  not  to  decline  the  offer 
of  the  lord-lieuteaancy,  and  bo  close  the  avenne  to 
Ilia  returniog  favor  :  if  evea  he  wore  iadiSereat  as 
a  courtier,  he  oaght,  they  said,  as  b  patriot,  to  sac- 
rifice bis  reseattneot  to  the  oecessity  of  uaioD  and 
to  the  public  good.  Nearly  a  month  before  the 
king's  arrival  at  the  Hagne,  the  treaty  with  the 
French  regent  had  been  signed  for  Eogland  and 
France ;  and  a  few  days  after  Geot^'s  departure 
thence  for  London,  it  whb  finally  signed  for  Hol- 
land, and  then  became  "  Tax  Tripls  Aujakce."  * 

George  reached  London  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  as  his  first  posBioD  had  abated,  he  received 
Towashend  very  graciously,  and  even  confessed  to 
him  that  he  had  been  overhasty.  He  afterward 
represented  to  die  fallen  minister,  through  the  me- 
diam  of  Bernsdorf,  that,  though  he  had  perhaps  pro- 
ceeded too  hastily,  and  though  he  could  not,  with 
due  regard  to  his  own  dignity  and  consistency,  im- 
mediately restore  Townshend,  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  give  him  every  other  possible  satisfaction  : 
iind,  in  the  end,  Townshend  condescended  to  ac- 
cept the  lord- lieutenancy,  aad  to  pocket  its  profits 
without  going  over  to  perform  its  duties.  He  was 
continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet;  and  his  conduct 
was  not  merely  excused,  but  applauded  by  his  party 
and  friends  as  the  only  course  that  could  prevent  a 
fatal  Bchism  among  the  Whigs.  Thus  the  Wal- 
poles,  the  Pnlteneys,  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Orford,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  in  place  continued 
u  they  were,  the  only  change  being  the  appoint- 
ment of  Methuen  to  be  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.  But  frotn  this  moment  Sunderland 
was  suspected  to  be  the  secret  mover  of  the  royal 
counsels.  Owing  to  these  difficult  negotiations,  and 
to  discoveries  made  of  alarmiDg  plots  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Jacobites  with  Charles  XII.,  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
king's  return,  was  put  off  for  many  weeks. 

A.D.  1717.  At  Inst  parliament  met,  on  the  30th 
day  of  February,  when  the  king  informed  the  two 
Bonses  of  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Atli- 
imce,  and  of  the  actual  danger  the  nation  had  been 
in  of  ao  invasion  from  Sweden,  and  of  a  consfHracy 
at  hornet  which,  however,  had  been  discovered  in 
dme  and  prevented.  And  in  a  day  or  two  copies  of 
letters  and  papers  which  went  to  prove  the  mad- 
neas  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  audacity  of  the  Swedes 
were  laid  before  the  Houses.  The  principal  man- 
figer  of  this  strange  intrigue  was  Baron  Gortz,  a 
clever  but  desperate  adventurer  from  Frsncooia, 
who  had  become  Cliarles's  principal  adviser  and 
most  trusted  minister.  This  Gortz  was  a  notorious 
coward;  but  be  was  shrewd  and  quick,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  equally  ready  with  gilta,  promises, 
oaths,  and  ties.'  He  put  himself  in  direct  commutiiea- 

>  The  Triple  Alliuce  wmi  Bigned  tha  Dutch  on  the  4lli  of  Jbbh- 
■  »Tj,  I71T.   It  tiRd  been  lisnrd  bj  the  Engliih  and  French  en  tb*  ttlh 

urNovenbrn-,  17IS. 

>  Hittoire  d«  Chtriee  XII.  Voltaire  knew  Gortx  pereoutlj  and  well. 
Indeed,  at  one  time,  when  Gonz  waa  reaidiBK  at  the  Hay u«  aad  cca- 
rwpoDdiaK  with  Londoa,  he  wiihed  U>  enf«g*  tlte  wittj  fnenobiim 
!»  a  wtmUry  snd  tnvaiiar  ooapnios. 


tion  with  the  Pretender  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  both  vritb 
London  and  Paris.  As  he  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  England  and  France,  and  vnth  tbe 
views  of  the  Czar  Peter,  Gortz  enlarged  bis  scheme, 
and  proposed  nothing  less  than  a  lasting  peace  and 
a  close  alliance  between  Charles  and  Peter,  the 
overthrow  of  tbe  regent  in  France  by  means  of  (t 
conspiracy,  and  the  overthrow  of  George  I.  by  tn 
insurrection  in  England  and  ui  invBsion  of  Scotland 
by  the  hero  of  Narva  in  person.  Charles,  indeed, 
was  a  differeut  aort  of  soldier  from  the  Pretender : 
but  there  were  other  circumstances  in  his  favor 
besidea  his  generuUtip  and  indomitable  coamge— 
hs  WW  a  Prof«<anf ;  and  many  men  who  had  turned 
from  the  Pretender,  becaoae  he  had  hitherto  de- 
pended solely  upon  Catholic  princes,  would,  it  was 
calculated,  rash  to  Us  standard  If  it  was  raised  and 
defended  by  the  Lutheran  Swede.  As  Sweden 
was  a  very  poor  country — as  Charles  was  actoaily 
cutting  up  his  soldiers'  boots  to  coin  into  mock 
money — Gorta  was  obliged  to  ask  for  cash  to  carry 
on  the  mighty  scheme ;  and  the  little  court  nt 
Avignon,  poor  ns  it  was,  offered  .£60,000,  while 
tbe  prime  minister  of  Spain,  Alberoni,  actnally  soot 
to  Spaar,  tbe  Swedish  minister  at  Paris,  a  millioo 
of  French  livres  as  a  subsidy.  The  Jacobites  were 
wonderfully  elated.  The  people  who  belong  to 
St.  Germains  and  Avignon,**  writes  the  now  nn- 
Jacobitized  Boliogbmke.  "were  never  more  san- 
giune  in  appearance.**  Perhaps,  aa  nsaal,  it  was 
these  oKtravagent  and  injudicious  plotters  that  first 
let  out  the  secreL  Be  this  as  it  may,  taints  wen> 
dropped  in  London;  and  in  the  preceding  month 
of  October,  some  letters  from  Count  Qylleoborg. 
the  Swedish  ambassador  at  St.  James's,  to  the  main 
plotter,  Gortz,  at  the  Hague,  were  stopped  and  de- 
ciphered by  tbe  English  government,  which  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  had  been  previously  furnish- 
ed with  a  key  to  -the  cipher  used.  Among  other 
things  in  this  intercepted  correspondence  were 
the  following  bnnd  opiniona  and  suggestions  of 
Count  Gyllenborg,  who  was,  of  course,  mainlyincited 
and  excited,  like  his  master,  by  George's  bargain 
with  Denmark  for  Verden  and  Bremen "  There 
is  no  medium.  Either  Bremen  or  the  Huioveriin 
must  be  SBcrified.  The  latter  ia  not  so  difficult,  cui- 
sidering  the  general  discontent  Ten  thonsand  men 
would  be  sufficient.  The  malcontents  require  but 
a  body  of  regular  forces,  to  which  they  may  pin 
themselves.  That  body  being  transported  in  tbe 
month  of  March,  when  the  easterly  winds  reign,  sod 
when  it  will  not  in  the  least  be  dreamed  of,  will  cause 
R  general  revolt."  In  a  later  letter  the  ambnssadur 
thonght  that,  if  Sweden  would  submit  to  George, 
and  settle  tbe  preliminary  concerning  Bremeo. 
Charles  might  come  to  an  agreement  in  relation  tu 
what  George  ought  to  help  him  to  take  from  the 
czar.  "But,"  added  Gyllenborg,  "if  we  do  not 
submit,  your  excellency  may  be  assured  that, 
well  to  juatify  their  paat  aetionB,  as  to  force  us  to  a 
compliance,  they  will  prevail  upon  the  mercenao' 
parliament  which  they  have  at  present  to  take  vig- 
orous reablutions,  and  perhaps  even  to  deckre  wsr 
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agttiut  Oft.  The  Eoglish  mioiBten  do  not  mince  the 
nwtter;  and  they  bave-already  made  it  appear  that 
ihoj  will  stick  at  ootfaing.  They  are  all  farioua 
peraoH.  Soaderlaod,  who  is,  in  a  maanert  at  the 
bead  of  affair*,  has  got  all  the  interest  he  has  with 
the  King  of  En^and  by  conaentiDg  to  what  has  been 
■loBe  ^aioat  tu. . . . .  Your  excellency,  therefore, 
will  find  we  on^t  to  make  nw  of  this  opportanity 
Is  aotar  ioto  moBsarw  agiunaC  people  who  certainly 
win  sot  do  eiiy  thing  by  hahree.  We  mnit  et^er 
niio  then  or  be  eodone  oanehree.  My  friends 
ua  BOW  ID  town :  an  ex|wess  wbidi  cane  to  them 
Tflstoday  from  the  Pretender  will  pnt  tbera  in 
better  condition  for  forming  a  plan.  To^y  they 
are  goiog  about  it."  This  was  pretty  plain ;  but  an 
intercepted  letter  from  GortK  was  still  plainer. 
After  stating  that  even  before  his  departure  from 
Sweden  he  had  strongly  recommended  the  expe- 
liitioD  into  Scotland,  Gorts  says — There  is,  there- 
fore, 00  other  qaestion  but  of  the  means  to  aattsfy 
oar  just  desire  of  revenge.  For  several  months 
put  we  have  bad  some  preliminary  negotiation  np- 
<M  theae  matters  with  the  court  of  Avignon.  And 
a^iieh  way  can  the  IQng  of  Sweden  better  secure 
to  himself  the  racorery  and  possessioo  of  the  duchy 
•if  Branen  than  by  reduung  Itiog  Qeorge  to  be 
oDilung  more  than  an  elector  of  the  empure  ?'*  All 
■hk  waa  detected  before  George's  retom,  and  other 
i^brmatioa  wu  obbdned  after  hie  arriral.  Stan- 
hope, on  the  29th  of  January,  bad  laid  most  ample 
■Dfonnatioo  before  Ae  privy,  council,  and  propoaed 
the  decisive  but  perfectly  justifiaUe  step  of  arrest- 
iDg  Gyllenborg  and  seizing  his  papei-s.  Some  mem- 
twrs  of  the  cabinet  were  startled ;  but,  as  it  was 
'--lev  that  the  Swede  had  lost  his  character  of  am- 
'MMtdor  in  that  of  a  conspirator  with  the  subjects 
'>r  the  prince  to  whom  he  was  accredited,  it  was 
]»Bsently  resolved  to  follow  Stanhope's  advice,  and 
'<f  Uanborg  was  arrested  on  the  same  day.  General 
Wade,  who  was  chai^d  mth  this  commission, 
toDod  the  count  making  up  some  dispatches:  he 
told  him  be  was  his  prisoner,  seized  the  papers 
:hat  were  on  the  table,  and  demanded  the  keys 
4f  bis  eenitoir.  Gyllenborg  stormed  and  swore 
■♦boot  this  viola^D  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  then 
•j^ged  to  be  permitted  to  send  for  and  consult  with 
Hooteleone,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Wade,  a 
•taach  old  soldier,  accustomed  to  execute  his  or- 
t«rs  to  the  letter,  told  the  Swede  that  he  should 
•peak  with  nobody,  and  again  demanded  his  keys, 
'lylienborg  refused  the  keys ;  and  his  wife,  coming 
■D.  assured  the  general  that  the  scrutotr  contained 
nothing  but  her  plate  and  linen.  Wade  then  caused 
the  doora  to  be  buret  open,  and  he  found  in  it  a 
Teat  heap  of  papers.  These  he  sealftd  np  and  cur- 
ried away  with  him,  leaving  a  guard  upon  the  count, 
vbo  was  thus  constituted  a  prisoner  in  hie  own 
iiooae.  Id  the  course  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Caser, 
'-a  creatora  of  Lwd  Oxford's,"^  and  a  member  of 
pitliament  ftar  Hertf(«d,  was  arrested,  as  was  also 

'  TVb  d«>eri|«iaK  of  Canr  fa  liron  in  aaa  of  Ih*  latUn  hf  Lecd 
fiBiariiiid,  who  ToRlMr  Katicw  the  tvry  aiKnillcut  het  that  Coout 
'^tIMmii  M  taM  pMriei  Ml  af  tha  pnMdi^  MMMtf  with  Mr. 
-MwnBNtfMMn. 


Sir  Jacob  Banks,  formerly  member  for  Minehead, 
and  who  was  equally  suspected  by  govemmeot.  A 
circular  was  forthwith  addressed  to  the  corps  dipto- 
matique  in  London ;  and  not  one  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors made  any  complaiot  at  the  summary  ar- 
rest of  Gyllenborg,  except  Mooteleone,  whose  conrt, 
OS  we  have  seen,  bad  gone  deeply  into  tiie  con- 
spiracy, and  given  money  to  promote  its  exeon- 
tioo.  Stanhope  fully  justified  his  fwoeeeding 
publidiing  immediately  GyUenborg's  eorreapoad- 
ence.  Gorts,  raeanwhite,  anxious  to  pnt  his  own 
masterly  hand  to  the  finale,  bad  quitted  the  Hague, 
and  had  reached  Calais  on  his  vnj  into  England. 
But  there  he  was  informed  of  what  bad  befallen 
Gyllenborg,  and  he  instantly  tunied  back  into  Hol- 
land, where,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, he  and  his  secretaries  were  arrested  by  an 
order  from  the  States,  who  were  themselves  too 
deeply  concerned  to  pay  any  very  critical  attention 
to  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  the  law  of  nations. 
Intelligence  of  these  rapid  events  was  soon  con- 
veyed to  the  Swedish  king,  who  neither  owned  nor 
disowned  the  proceedings  of  Gortx  and  Gyllenborg. 
As  a  retaliation,  be  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Jock- 
son,  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  and  foihade 
the  Doteh  resident  his  presence. 

When  this  business  was  laid  befiffe  parliament, 
the  Commons  moat  vehemently  expressed  tbnr  in- 
dignation; and  one  member  even  proposed  that  war, 
against  Sweden  should  be  declared  without  waiting 
for  explanations  or  permitting  delays.  Stanhope, 
however,  recommended  the  more  pr«dent  course. 
Yet,  under  every  view  of  the  case,  it  seemed  essen- 
tial to  reseat  the  insult  offered  and  to  provide  against 
the  danger  threatened.  Id  the  month  of  April, 
Stanhope  delivered  a  royal  message,  informing  the 
Commons  of  the  danger  which  still  impended  over 
the  nation  from  the  designs  of  Sweden,  and  de- 
manding an  extraordinary  supply  to  enable  his  maj- 
esty to  make  good  sach  engagements  as  it  might  be 
necessary  for  him  to  contract  with  other  powers, 
in  order  effectually  to  avert  the  storm.  The  debate 
that  arose  instantly  |Mroved  that  the  seeming  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Townshends  and  Walpolea 
and  the  Stanhopes  and  Sonderlands  waa  hollow  and 
unreal:  Robert  Walpole  spoke  coldly  in  favor  -of 
the  motion;  and  all  his  and  Townshend's  friends 
and  adherents  voted  against  the  supply  (fixed  at 
c£250,000),  which  in  consequence  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four.  Neither  the  king  nor  Stan- 
hope could  for  a  moment  separate  Townshend  and 
Walpole  from  their  par^  in  the  House  ;  and  on  that 
very  evening  Stanhope  announced  to  Towndiend 
that  he  was  no  longer  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Robert  Wnlpole  did  not  wait  to  be  thus  humiliated 
— though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
serrices  were  not  deemed  indispensable,  and  wheth- 
er Stanhope,  at  least,  would  not  haire  been  glad  to 
retain  him  at  any  price:  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the 
next  morning  be  waited  on  the  king  and  resigned 
his  p]aem  of  first  commisaioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Hetboen  and  Falte- 
ney  also  resigned  in  the  ceorse  of  the  same  morn- 
ing; but  Lord  Orford  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshhre 
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clnng  to  office  two  or  Uiree  days  longer,  nnd  the  [ 
Lord  Cfaaocellor  Cowper  and  the  Duke  of  Kingston  ! 
did  not  resign  at  all.  Secretary  StAnfaope,  who  was 
depurting  farther  sod  farth<«r  from  hia  origiDal  pro- 
fesaioa  of  a  soldier,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasnry  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  Earl 
of  Sunderlaod  and  Joseph  Addison  became  secreta- 
ries of  stnte,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  first  lord  of  the 
adinimlty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  lord  ofaamberlaio, 
and  the  Duke  of  Boltoo  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
This  new  cabinet  was  presently  christened  a  Oer- 
man  ministry,  and  Robert  Walpole.  who,  more  than 
Townshend,  had  been  the  hend  of  the  diai^aced 
ndministiiiUoo,  became  terrible  in  oppoBitioo,  and 
little  leas  dmn  a  Jacobite.  On  the  day  of  hie  reaig- 
nation  Walpole  brought  into  the  House  a  financial 
scheme,  upon  which  he  had  been  deeply  engaged 
at  chanceUnr  of  the  exchequer,  saying,  that  he 
now  presented  that  bill  as  a  country  gentlerann  ;  but 
hoped  that  it  would  not  fare  the  worse  for  having 
two  fathers,  and  that  bis  snccessor  (Stanhope)  would 
take  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection."  Stanhope  testi- 
fied a  proper  inclination  to  carry  out  tiie  scheme, 
which  was,  in  fiict,  a  sort  of  germ  of  the  Sinking 
Fund ;  but  Stanhope  was  no  financier,  and  when  a 
dispute  arose  he  fell  into  a  perplexity,  and  then  into 
a  passion.  He  ingenuously  owned  hU  incapacity 
for  the  aflfnirB  of  the  treasury,  which  were  so  re- 
•moto  from  his  atudiea  and  inclination,  that  he  wonid 
fiiin  hare  kept  the  employment  he  had  before, 
which  was  both  more  easy  and  profitable  to  him,  bnc 
that  he  thought  it  his  doty  to  obey  the  king's  com- 
mands ;  that,  however,  he  wonId  endeavor  to  make 
up  by  application,  honesty,  and  diainterestednesa, 
what  he  wanted  in  abtlitiea  and  experience;  that  he 
would  content  himself  with  the  salary  and  lawful 
perquisites  of  his  office ;  .  . .  .  that  he  had  no  broth- 
ers nor  other  relations  to  provide  for;  and  that,  on 
his  first  entering  into  the  treasury  he  had  made  a 
standing  order  against  the  late  practice  of  granting 
reveniona  of  placea."  All  these  insinuations  were 
laVeled  at  Robert  Walpole,  who  replied  with  eqaal 
anger.  He  compbioed  of  breaches  of  friendship* 
of  political  treachery,  and  betraying  of  private  con- 
fidence in  conversatinn.  As  the  facts  were  too  no- 
torious to  be  denied,  he  owned  that  while  he  was  in 
place  be  had  endeavored  to  serve  bis  frieoda  and 
his  relations ;  but  this,  he  said,  was  nothing  but  what 
was  reasonable  and  just  "  As  to  the  granting  re- 
versions of  places,"  continued  Walpole,  **  I  am  will- 
ing to  acquaint  this  House  with  the  meaning  of  the 
charge.  I  have  no  objections  to  the  German  min- 
isters whom  the  king  brought  with  him  from  Hano- 
ver, and  who,  as  far  as  I  have  obaerved,  have  be- 
haved themselves  tike  men  of  honor ;  but  there  is  a 
mean  fellow,  of  what  nation  I  know  not,  who  is 
eager  to  dispose  of  employments.  This  man  (he 
meant  Robethon),  having  obtained  the  grant  of  a 
reversion,  which  he  designed  for  his  son,  I  thought 
it  too  good  for  him,  and  therefore  I  reserved  it  for 
my  own  ton.  On  this  disappointment  the  foreigner 
was  so  impertinent  as  to  demand  eC3S0d,  under 
pretense  that  he  bad  been  offiired  that  sum  for  the 
reversion.   But  I  was  wiser  than  to  comply  with 


[  his  demands,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  made 
!  me  resign  was,  because  I  would  not  connive  at  some 
things  that  were  carrying  on."  Stanfaope  replied 
with  more  passion  than  ever,  and  Walpole  rejoined. 
The  dispute  would  have  ended  in  a  duel  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interference. of  the  Houae.  From 
thia  time  the  parties  of  Walpole  and  Stanhope  were 
as  violent  against  each  other  as  the  Whiga  and  To- 
ries; bot  many  even  of  his  personal  adherents 
thought  that  Walpole  had  gone  too  far  in  letting  out 
the  money  secrota  and  jobUngs  of  the  court. 

The  new  administration,  anxious  to  secure  popu- 
larity, recommended  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and 
anaetof  grace,  to  entend  to  mony  peraons  concenied 
in  the  late  insnrreetions  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  It  waa  not  intended  that  this  act  of 
grace  should  cover  the  ex-premier,  Lord  Oxford, 
who  had  been  now  lying  nearly  two  years  io  the 
Tower  without  any  progress  being  made  in  his  trial. 
Through  the  recent  changes  he  felt  himself  per- 
fectly safe  from  attainder  and  the  block,  and  he  pe- 
titioned for  dispatch.  The  Lords  fixed  the  24tb  of 
June  for  the  trial,  intimating  to  the  Commons  that 
they  must  by  that  day  make  good  their  charges. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  secret  committee,  who  had 
drawn  up  the  accusation  while  in  office,  were  by  no 
means  anxious  to  press  it  now  that  they  were  out 
of  office :  then,  tiie  salvation  of  the  natimi  depended 
opon  the  condign  punishment  of  the  nitniater,  bat 
now,  the  nation  could  be  saved  without  it.  Ririwrt 
Walpole,  who  had  formerly  been  so  hot,  waa  now 
perfectly  cool,  and,  as  he  almost  always  absented 
himself  from  the  committee,  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  another  chairman.  His  object,  and  that  of 
Lord  Townshend,  waa,  to  thwart  and  embarrass  the 
new  administration;  and  for  this  end  they  both  came 
to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Jacobite  Chan- 
cellor Harcourt,  the  bosom  friend  of  Oxford,  ami 
with  the  Tories.  On  the  24tb  of  June,  the  peers, 
with  the  king  nnd  the  reat  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  members  of  the  coTps  dipUmatique  as  specta- 
tors, assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  wns 
properly  prepared  for  the  trial,  and  crowded  by 
other  persons  anxious  to  witness  the  aeene.  Ox- 
ford was  brought  from  the  Tower,  and  stood  bare- 
headed at  the  bar,  with  the  ezecutboer  and  the  nx 
at  his  side— as  old  formality  io  cases  of  treason. 
The  Commons  assembled  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House;  and,  after  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment had  been  read,  together  with  Oxford'a  an- 
swers to  them,  and  the  replication  of  the  Commons, 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll-stood  np  to  make  good  the  first 
article.  But  here  Harcourt  signified  to  their  lord- 
ships that  he  bad  a  special  motion  to  make,  which 
could  only  be  done  in  their  own  House.  The  peers 
adjourned  accordingly  to  their  own  House,  where 
the  ex-Jacobite  chancellor  repreaented,  that  to  go 
through  all  the  articles  of  impeachment  would  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  to  very  little  purpose ;  for 
if  the  Commons  could  make  good  the  two  articles 
for  high  treason,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  would  forfeit 
both  life  and  estatei  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  matter;  whereas  to  proceed  io  the  method  the 
Commons  proposed  would  draw  the  trial  into  a  pro- 
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dipous  Imgth.   And  Harcodrt  bIso  observed  » that 
I  pear,  on  hie  tral  on  nrtklfts  for  misdemeaoors 
only,  ought  not  to  be  defnived  of  his  liberty,  nor 
fe^nestered  from  pnrliameot,  and  ia  entitled  to  the 
prifiMge  of  stttiag  within  the  bar  during  the  vhole 
lime  of  his  trial ;  in  all  which  particularB  the  known 
mle  In  inch  cases  may  be  evaded  should  a  peer  be 
brought  to  his  trial  on  sereral  articles  of  roisdemeau- 
onudofhigh  treason  mixed  together,  and  the  Com- 
mooa  be  admitted  to  make  good  the  former  before 
jodgment  be  given  on  the  latter."    As  the  end  and 
consequence  of  this  reasoniog.  Harcourt  moved  that 
the  Lords  shoatd  receive  no  evidence  on  the  charges 
of  misdemeanor,  until  after  the  charges  of  high  trea- 
loB  bad  been  heard  and  determined.  Sunderland, 
Cadi^uit  Coningaby,  and  other  peers  engaged  in, 
or  friend^  to,  the  new  administration,  vehemently 
opposed  the  motion  from  Uie  eoDvictioa  that  if  it 
mre  carried  Oxford  would  be  let  off  unscathed- 
Bat  it^was  carried,  nevertheless,  by  a  majority  of 
elKhty-eigfat  to  fifky-six — the  Walpole  or  Towoshend 
Whigs  voting  with  the  Tories.    As  TowDsfaend 
bimielf  had  confessed  nearly  b  year  before,  there 
VIS  not  evidence  sufficteat  to  convict  Oxford  of 
big;b  treason.    But  it  waa  easier  to  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  than  the  House  of  Commons,  who  resented 
the  resointion,  declared  it  to  be  an  infringement  of 
their  privileges,  and  refused  to  comply  with  it. 
Hence  there  arose  a  new  war  of  privileges — the 
Lords  insisting  that  they  hod  the  privilege  to  make 
toy  such  alteration  in  a  state  trial,  and  the  Com- 
noos  ineiating  that  it  behmged  to  them  to  conduct 
their  impeachments  in  their  own  way.   The  Lords 
at  bngth  declared  that  they  would  admit  of  no 
farther  eooference  or  delays,  and  they  appointed 
the  1st  of  July  for  tbo  trial.   The  Commons  re- 
idved  ooc  to  proceed  with  the  prosecution  on  those 
terms;  and  on  the  appointed  day  no  prosecutors 
appeared  ia  Westminster  Hall.    The  lords  sat  si- 
lent, and  as  if  in  expectation,  for  about  a  quarter  of 
■n  hoar.    They  then  retoroed  to  their  own  House, 
where  a  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that,  as  no 
charge  had  been  maintained  against  Robert  £arl  of 
Oiford  and  Earl  Mortimer,  he  should  be  acquitted ; 
and  the  ex-prime  minister,  after  his  long  detention, 
ttepped  forth  a  free  man,  to  the  infinite  mortification 
of  Marlborovgh  and  his  vindictive  duchess,  who  had 
certainly  desired  exile  and  cooGscation,  if  not  blood.' 
The  peopla,  who,  at  the  b^oning  of  the  impeach- 
Bwat  woald  ptobablj-faave  seen  the  plotting  minis- 
ter execated  with  mneh  pleasure,  now  hailed  his 
hberatioQ  with  load  acolamatioos ;  bot  the  king,  by 
Chs  lord  cbamberiain,  fiH-bade  Oxford  the  conrt. 
Did  George  know  or  suspect  the  foot,  which  has 
beeo  eiDce  proved,  that  Oidbrd,  during  his  detention 
to  the  Tower,  had  written  to  the  Pretender*  prom- 
'iDg  his  aervicee,  and  giving  him  bis  adviea  as  to 
best  means  of  maoagiog  his  afiatrs}' 
By  the  net  of  grace  and  free  pardon,  which  was 
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passed  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  the  Earl 
of  Carowath  and  lords  Widdringtoo  and  Nairn 
were  relmsed  from  the  Tower;  seventeen  gentle- 
men under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  and 
twenty-six  in  Carlisle  Castle  were  set  free;  nod 
many  other  prisoners  were  discharged  from  the 
Fleet,  the  MarshalBen,  and  other  pUces  of  custody. 
At  Chester  about  two  hundred  prisoners,  consisting 
mostly  of  Cntholic  gentlemen  taken  nt  Preston, 
were  liberated ;  and  in  Scotland  the  prison  doors 
were  generally  thrown  open  to  the  captive  Jacobites. 
Matthew  Prior,  Tbomns  Harley,  and  a  few  others, 
were  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  grace  ;  and,  as  the 
clan  of  Rob  Roy  bad  made  itself  very  conspicuoas, 
there  was  a  wholesale  and  barbarous  exceptbu 
against  "all  and  every  person  of  the  name  and  clan 
of  Macgregor."  Even  to  those  who  were  pardoned 
the  sting  was  not  taken  out  of  the  act  of  attainder, 
and  their  estates  remained  forfeited  to  tile  crown. 
A  courtly  pamphleteer,  however,  declared  that  the 
clemency  of  King  George  waa  not  only  great,  but 
even  extended  farther  than  tiiat  of  God  himself!^ 
At  the  close  of  the  session  Stanhope  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stanhope.  By 
this  ill-timed  promotion  the  affairs  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  the  Commons  were  left  in  the  some- 
what incompetent  hands  of  Cragg,  Aislabie,  and 
Addison,  who  had  little  or  no  power  to  do  any  thing 
themselves,  and  who  were  frequently  left  ignorant 
as  to  what  their  principals  wished  to  have  done. 
This  childish  impatience  for  the  peerage  had  con- 
tribnted  already  more  than  once  to  weaken  and 
destroy  nn  adraioistratiOD. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  still  silent  as  to  the 
Jacobite  scheme  and  the  plotting  and  conspiring  of 
his  ministers ;  but  his  neighbors  found  him  too  much 
empbyment  to  permit  the  carrying  his  arms  into 
ScoUand,  and  he  became  anxious  for  a  temporary 
reconciliation.  The  French  regent  stepped  for- 
ward as  R  common  friend,  and  by  virtue  of  bis  me- 
diation the  English  court  was  assured  that  Charles 
had  never  any  intention  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  Great  Britain ;  Count  Gylleoborg  waa  liberated 
on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Juckson  on  the  other,  and 
Gortz  was  set  at  liberty  in  Holland.  But  new  ru- 
mors of  wars  with  Spain  soon  agitated  the  public 
mind. 

The  court  of  Madrid  bad  behaved  to  George  in  a 
deceitful  and  irritating  manner,  making  him  in  pub- 
lic solemn  deetaratioaa  that  they  would  give  no  os- 
aiatance  to  his  enemies,  and  in  private  sending  money 
to  the  Pretender.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Scotland,  Alboroni,  the  prime  minister, 
had  diacredited  Monteleone,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor at  London,  and  had  made  new  professions  of  a 
sincere  and  lasting  friendship,  declaring  that,  next 
to  God,  the  kiog,  his'  master,  looked  np  to  King 
George.  But  it  was  the  most  earnest  wish  of  Phil- 
ip, or,  rather,  perliaps,  of  his  wife  and  prime  minis- 
ter, to  weaken  or  overthrow  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
regency,  and  to  raise  up  barriers  to  his  succession 
to  the  throne  in  case  the  yoong  Lonis  XV.  should 
die ;  and  Spanish  gold  and  Spanish  intrigue  were 
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mixed  up  with  every  plot  or  conspiracy  agaioBt  the 
regent,  whom  George  had  bound  himself  to  defend. 
At  the  same  time  the  coart  of  Madrid  was  furious 
against  the  court  of  Vianaa,  as  the  emperor,  instead 
of  acknowledging  Philip,  still  retained  for  himself 
the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  and  added  that  of  Prince 
of  Asturiaa  to  the  many  titles  of  bis  tnfaot  son.  But 
what  was  a  greater  provocation  still  was  the  ctrcum- 
Btance  of  the  emperor's  holding,  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  all  the  fair  dominiona  in  Italy  which  had 
fatmeiij  belonged  to  Spain.  As  sooo  as  Philip  had 
got  qniet  posBession  of  the  Spanish  peniDsnta — an 
event  which  tnoat  have  repeatedly  appeared  hope- 
less to  him — he  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  toward 
the  Italian  peDlnanlB.  The  national  pride  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  interests  of  many  of  them,  en- 
couraged the  Bonrbon  ;  and  it  soon  became  a  prin- 
ciple or  an  article  of  political  iaitb  at  Madrid,  that 
Spain  would  remain  a  dishonored  conotry  until  she 
had  recovered  Naples,  Milan,  every  thing  in  Italy, 
and  every  thing  elsewhere,  which  had  been  sep- 
arated from  her  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Thus 
the  treaty  between  England  and  the  empire,  which 
guarantied  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the  recent 
Triple  Alliance,  which  provided  for  a  statu  gvo,  and 
the  protection  of  France  and  the  regent,  were  both 
singnlarly  distasteful  to  the  Spanish  court,  Albe- 
rooi  tried  his  hand  alternately  wHh  George  and  the 
emperor,  hoping  to  internipt  the  good  understan'd- 
ing  between  them.  When  die  English  coart  was 
found  obstinate  he  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
commercial  treaty,  and  permitted  various  vexationa 
to  be  practiced  upon  English  merchants  trading  with 
Spain ;  and,  when  the  emperor  rejected  all  over- 
tures for  a  compromise,  be  insulted  and  almost 
struck  his  ambassadors.  A  war,  at  least  between 
Spain  and  the  House  of  Austria,  was  inevitable ; 
but  Alberoni  wanted  time  to  repair  the  finances  of 
the  country,  and  would  have  abstained  from  hostili- 
ties for  some  three  or  four  years  longer.  A  summary 
and  very  unjustifiable  proceeding  oi\.  the  part  of  the 
emperor  hurried  on  the  war.  Don  Jose  Molinas,  a 
mighty  great  priest— there  is  no  tomiog  a  page  of 
the  history  of  Spain  without  finding  these  ecclesias- 
tics uppermost — was  appointed  grand  inqniutor  in 
the  place  of  the  Cardinal  del  Giudiee ;  and,  being 
at  the  time  at  Rome  as  Spanish  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  and,  not  liking  a  sea  voyage,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  pass  through  a  part  of  the  emperor's 
Milanese  territory.  Before  setting  out  no  his  jonr- 
uey  he  asked  and  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
papal  court;  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador promised  that  he  should  not  be  molested. 
Yet  when  Don  Jose  got  upon  Austrian  ground,  he 
was  arrested,  and  carried  a  close  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Milan,  bis  papers  being  seized  and  transmitted 
to  Vienna,  with  the  expectatibn  that  tiiey  might  con- 
tain many  useful  lights  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Span- 
iards. In  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  overlooking  his 
weakness,  Philip*  in  defiance  of  the  prudent  advice 
of  Alberoni,  resolved  upon  an  instant  war.  The 
Dakfl  of  Popoli,  whose  fomily  bad  held  vast  estates 
in  diat  part  of  Italy,  recommended  the  king  to  begio 
with  the  invasion  of  Naples.   Alberoni,  in  a  power- 


fully written  memorial,  showed  the  uncertainly  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  exceeding  great  danger  of 
provoking  the  great  maritime  powers;  bat,  finding 
his  arguments  of  no  avail,  he  pressed  the  requisite 
preparations  for  war  with  his  usnal  zeal  and  ability.* 
At  the  same  time,  Italian  and  priest  though  he  was, 
he  solemnly  assured  the  pope  that  the  warlike  prep- 
arations of  Spain  were  not  directed  against  the  em- 
peror, but  against  the  infidels  aud  pirates  of  the 
African  coast ;  and  the  pope  cbMO  this  moment  for 
conferring  the  cardinal's  hat  on  Alberooi.  In  the 
beginning  of  Angust,  twelve  sbips-of-war  and  nine 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  I«ede, 
sailed  from  Barcelona — an  Insignificant  force,  but 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  take,  thongfa 
certainly  not  to  keep,  the  Neapolitan  capital.  But 
the  scheme  had  been  changed,  and,  instead  of  mak- 
ing for  Naples,  the  marquis  stopped  short  at  Cagliari, 
the  capital  of  Sardinia,  which  island  had  been  left  to 
the  emperor.  The  Spaniards  wasted  twAity-six 
days  in  idleness,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  some  of 
.  their  ships  and  troops  which  had  been  left  behind 
or  driven  from  their  course  by  contrary- winds ; '  and 
then  they  summoned  the  AuBtriao  governor  of  Cag- 
liari to  surrender.  But  that  officer  had  made  good 
use  of  the  time  which  the  Spaniards  had  kiat,  nod, 
having  reinforced  his  garrison  with  a  body  of  Span- 
ish refugees  and  Catatoniwis,  he  retnmed  adeisDce. 
Lede  then  landed  six  thonsand  foot  and  tix  hundred 
horse,  surrounded  Cagliari,  and  forced  or  oUiarwisa 
induced  the  neighboring  villages  to  declare  for  Philip 
and  their  old  masters,  the  Spaniards.  The  imperial 
governor  held  out  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  es- 
caped into  the  mountains  to  prolong  the  struggle  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  November,  and 
after  a  severe  loss,  occasionod  by  the  ambuscades  of 
the  natives  and  by  malaria  fevers,  that  ^e  Spaniards 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  Then 
the  Marquis  of  Lede  left  about  five  thousand  men 
in  Sardinia,  and  with  the  remainder,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  sickness,  returned  to  Barcelona.  Philip 
caused  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  at  Madrid,  and  Alberooi 
drew  up  manifestoes  and  circulars  to  excuse  this  at- 
tack in  time  of  peace,  for  no  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made.  On  the  other  side  the  emperor  called 
upon  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  to  fulfill 
their  engagements,  and  protect  him  against  sacb 
aggression ;  and  he  called  upon  the  pope  to  justify 
himself  against  the  suspicion  of  having  connired 
with  Spain.  Viscount  Stanhope  dispatched  his  rel- 
ative, Mr.  Stanhope,  to  Madrid  to  attempt  to  prevent 
a  war  by  arranging  articles  of  accommodation  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  emperor.  Alberoni  fell  upon 
the  imperfect  arraogeraents  of  the  wretched  peace 
of  Utrecht,  which  by  this  time  had  become  a  by- 
word of  contempt  throughout  Europe.  "You  made 
war,"  said  the  able  and  eloquent  Italian,  » to  estab- 
lish the  balance  of  power,  and  you  conelnded  a  peace 

without  any  bahace  whatever.  The  king, 

my  master,  has  no  repugnance  to  propositions  of 
peace ;  but  those  propositions  must  be  snoh  as  to 

>  Cose,  Memnira  of  the  Kion    SpaiD  of  tbo  Boom  of  Boaiben. 
*  The  TmiII,  howtrer,  bad  been  oomiBined  im  th*  b^BBins  of  wod- 
inf  off  ihfl  •xptdWoB  >t  diStetat  tlntM  in  two  Npania  dhiiioM. 
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nisublish  in  fome  meamre  the  ancient  bRlance, 
and  not  leavo  the  emperor  in  ■  Bitoetimi  to  make 
hiimelf  master  of  all  Italy  whenever  he  pleases." 
Tbe  cardinal,  of  conrae,  was  well  read  in  Machia^ 
vein.  When  Mr.  Stanhope  and  liia  eolleagne,  Bobb 
DoddingtoD,  represented  the  obli|[8ttons  which  Eng- 
hsd  had  contracted,  he  said,    With  regard  to  the 
eopgemeots  which  the  allies  have  takeoi  it  ia  q 
weil-kDown  principle  that  princes  and  states  are  not 
bonod  to  observe  a  treaty  contrary  to  their  interest. 
Tills  prioci|rfe  is  acknowledged  by  all  religions, 
wiietfaer  Cadiolic  or  Protestant.    You  have  always 
uted  thus.   For  instancOt  did  you  not  acknowledge 
PbiJip  as  king  of  Spain?     Yet,  soon  afterward, 
fiodiog  it  to  be  your  interest,  did  you  not  endeavor 
la  dethrone  him,  and  place  another  io  bis  room  T 
Nor  do  I  blame  yon  fm:  pursuing  your  interest  as  a 
Bi^D."   Mr.  Stanhope,  however,  continued  to  rep- 
rassat  iIhU  tbe  {neseot  paSkj  of  the  British  court 
was  whollj  disinterested,  and  that  George  had  no 
fldnr  object  in  view  than  the  preeervation  of  the 
paaee  of  Europe.   At  first  be  was  badly  seconded 
by  the  Dutch  minister  at  Madrid,  while  tbe  French 
diplomatiste  seemed  almost  to  oppose  him.  Lord 
Stair  thns  describes  tbe  instructions  given  by  the 
reieot  to  M.  de  Nancr&,  at  Madrid  :   "  They  ere 
certainly  drawn  in  the  most  guarded  and  cautious 
temis  that  I  have  ever  seen.    No  man  could  touch 
fire  with  more  unwillingness  and  circumspection 
tbae  these  instntctions  touch  every  point  that  could 
pve  the  slightest  chagrin  to  Spain.   M.  de  Naocrd 

k  to  say  nolhii^  savoring  of  threat.  Nor 

has  be  may  orders  to  insut  upon  a  declantion  that 
iba  Spaniurds  will  not,  in  the  mean  while,  under- 
take an  invaaion  of  Italy.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  there 
a  DO  way  to  avoid  a  war  so  sure  as  seeming  not  to 
be  afnid  of  it."*  At  length,  however,  both  France 
and  Hollaod  adopted  a  more  decisive  tone,  and  at>so- 
hilely  refused  to  leave  to  Spain  her  recent  conquest 
of  Sardinia.  The  pope — who  was  overawed  by  the 
Anstriaos,  that  were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful 
in  Italy,  and  that  at  any  time,  on  a  few  days*  notice, 
coold  surround  him  in  Rome — directed  a  terrible 
Itrief  against  Philip,  tiiTeateoing  hira  with  the  ven- 
Kunee  of  Heaven,  and  assuring  him  that  not  merely 
bia  worldly  repntation  but  his  very  soul  was  at  stake. 
But  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  disregarded, 
■od  AJburooi,  though  a  cardinal,  cared  not  for  a 
■Bspension  of  the  tndnlto.  The  cardinal  was,  how 
ner,  oUigod  to  dissemble,  and  to  ransent  to  open  a 
a^otiatioii.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that,  as  usual, 
the  different  intMests  of  Uie  allies  would  create 
dHBenbies  and  delays,  and  he  determined  to  make 
tbe  most  strenuous  eiertioos  to  prepare  for  a  war 
daring  tbeee  deliberations  for  a  peace.  He  enter- 
■sieed  a  contempt  for  partition  treaties  and  their 
iramers.  There  are  certain  men,"  said  he,  who 
would  cut  aod  pare  states  and  kingdoms,  as  though 
'bey  were  ao  many  Dutch  cheeses."  Spain,  that 
tad  baea  so  long  sinking  into  a  lethargy  and  a  slough 
tf  deqHMd,  was  electri6ed  and  awakened  by  the 
fire  momrgf  of  Ma  Italian  priest.  Ships  of  war 
were  built,  cannons  were  cast,  arms  forged,  sailoni 
r  Io  twhifi,  dutd  Pm,  H«Kh  fl^  1718. 


and  sc^diera  engaged  in  all  quarters;  and  all  this,  as 
Alberoni  afterward  boasted,  was  done  without  levy- 
ing any  new  tax  upon  the  nation,  bat  by  enforcing 
economy,  selling  some  court  offices,  and  mor^agtng 
some  of  the  revenues.  At  this  critical  moment 
King  Philip  w«s  dangerouriy  ill,  a  prey  to  hypo- 
chondria, almost  to  the  same  extent  as  bis  wretched 
predecessor  on  that  throne.  His  queen — who  had 
far  more  of  the  man  in  her  character  than  be  had 
— and  the  cardinal,  kept  the  entire  management  of 
afllairs  io  their  hands,  and  let  none  but  their  own 
creatures  approach  the  roynl  invalid.  Las  Torres, 
Aguilar,  and  other  Spaniards  of  rank,  had  tbe  bold- 
ness to  propose  that  the  hypochondriac  Philip  should 
be  set  aside  as  incapable,  and  his  yonng  son,  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  raised  to  the  throne.  "  Either." 
they  said,  "  our  king  ia  no  longer  capdile  of  buns- 
acting  the  busioeas  of  state,  or  he  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Cardinal  Alberoni  and  the  ItaUans."  The 
Duke  of  Escalona,  the  lord  ehamberiain,  insisted 
upon  bis  right  of  office  to  see  the  medicines  admtn- 
iaCered  to  tbe  sovereign  in  hb  presence;  but  he 
was  told,  by  order  of  Alberoni,  that  he  must  not 
intrude  on  the  king's  privacy.  Escalona,  a  proud 
old  grandee,  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  cardinal', 
and  his  determination  to  do  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  regulated  by  the  rigid  etiqnet  of  the  Spanish 
court.  Then  Alberoni,  as  if  acting  under  the  com- 
mends  of  the  queen,  told  the  duke  that  he'  conld 
not  be  admitted  at  all.  But  one  afternoon  the  old 
grandee  presented  himself,  and  demanded  an  en- 
trance into  tbe  sick-chamber  of  the  king;  and,  as 
the  page  in  waiting  would  not  open  tbe  door,  he 
burst  it  open  in  his  foce,  and,  being  crip|ded  with 
the  gout,  he  moved  slowly  across  tbe  apartment 
tovrard  ihe  bed,  by  the  side  of  which  the  queen  was 
sitting,  with  tbe  cardinal  standing  by  her  side,  and  A 
few  attendaotB  at  a  greater  distance.  Tbe  curtains 
of  the  bed  were  closely  drawn,  so  that  Escalona 
could  not  see  tbe  suffering  king.  Alberoni  sent  one 
of  tbe  attendants  to  command  him  to  retire ;  but 
that  grandee  continued  to  advance,  halt  and  hob- 
bling, aod  leaning  upon  his  cane,  so  tliat  the  cardi- 
nal himself  stepped  forward  and  told  him  the  king 
wished  to  be  alone.  "  That  is  not  true,"  exclaimed 
the  grandee ;  "I  am  not  blind,  though  lame.  Ton 
did  not  approach  the  head  of  the  bed,  nor  did  his 
majesty  speak  to  you."  Alberoni  repeated  that  be 
must  retire,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sleeve.  This 
insult  transported  tbe  oM  Spaniard  almost  out  of  his 
senses,  and,  after  reproaching  the  insolent  Italian  in 
terrible  ktnguage,  be  either  struck  him,  or  threat- 
ened BO  to  do.  A  struggle  ensued  between  the 
prince  of  the  church  and  the  grandee,  who  appear 
to  have  cuffed  each  other  till  tbe  grandee,  the  older 
aod  weaker  of  the  two,  sunk  into  n  chair ;  but  Esca- 
lona, from  his  seat,  struck  the  cardinal  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  with  his  cane,  calling  him  a  con- 
temptible varlet,  deserving  nothing  but  a  drubbing, 
and  declaring  that,  if  not  restrained  by  the  respect 
due  to  the  royal  presence,  he  would  kick  him  out 
of  the  room.  It  appears  that  the  king  slumbered 
on,  or  at  least  took  no  notice ;  and  that  the  queen 
and  her  attendants  witnessed  tbe  singular  scene  in 
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Bileot  and  inactive  astonishment.  But  almost  u 
MOD  as  tbe  gouty  grandee  got  back  to  bis  own  house, 
he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  longer  journey. 
Afl  aooQ  At  this  order  for  liis  baoishmeat  was  hnowot 
Spaoiards  of  all  ranka  basteoed  to  bini  to  pay  their 
respectfli  as  if  to  a  champioD  of  the  aationat  iode- 
pendeoce,  or  a  true  Spaniard  who  would  clour  the 
court  and  country  of  tbe  Italians.^  AlberoDi  and 
the  queen  continued  aa  absolute  aa  before ;  aod  the 
cardinal  urged  oo  his  prepai-ntioos  for  war,  and 
extended  his  iatrigues  in  all  directions.  He  enticed 
the  sovereign  of  Savoy  by  the  most  tempting  offers  ; 
he  encouraged  the  sultan  to  contioue  an  unfortunate 
war  in  which  he  whs  actnally  engaged  with  the 
emperor;  he  corresponded  with  the  emperor's  dis- 
affected subjects  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  who 
wei-e  always  numerous,  and  almost  always  ready  to 
put  their  haods  to  the  throat  of  the  Austrian  eagle  ; 
he  took  all  the  fiictioaa  io  France  under  his  cnre ; 
nod  he  entered  into  the  doseat  correBpoodenee  with 
the  PreteDder.  who  had  at  last  been  compelled  to 
quit  Frauce  altogether,  and  to  fix  bis  resideDce  at 
Rame ;  be  artfully  encouraged  the  JacotHtea  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and.  by  means  of  these  disaffected 
Britons  and  foreign  agente  of  his  owo.  he  sought  to 
alarm  the  English  people,  and  set  them  against  any 
war  with  Sjiaia,  by  which  they  must  forfeit  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  their  trade.  The  adroit  Italian 
even  found  work  for  the  British  press;  aod  pam- 
phlets, for  which  he  paid,  were  published  against 
the  threatened  war,  against  standing  armies,  against 
Hanoverian  mistresses  and  iiiiniBters,  and  against 
every  thing  else  that  was  most  unpopular.  Nor  did 
be  neglect  the  Dutch ;  he  excited  their  old  com- 
mercial jealonaies  uf  England,  and  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  tbe  different  views  and  interesta  of 
the  parties  and  factmna  in  their  country.  Aod  at 
the  same  time  this  extrsordioary  charchman,  who 
cared  little  for  any  distiuctioDa  of  churches  or  reli- 
gions, commanicated  freely  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  with  tbe 
Czar  Peter,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  these  rivals 
against  Germany,  and  above  till  against  the  King  of 
England,  whose  power  he  most  feared. 

In  the  meeiftime  the  unfortunate  family  dissen- 
sio&s  in  the  House  of  Hanover  continued  oo  the 
increase ;  aod  on  account  of  a  ridiculous  quarrel 
about  the  christening  of  a  baby,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  at  first  put  under  arrest  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  then  ordered  to  quit  St.  James's. 
A  French  writer,  who  knew  more  of  the  history  of 
courts  than  any  cue  of  his  day,  affirms  broadly  that 
George  !■  could  never  bear  tbe  prince,  because  he 
believed  he  waa  do  bod  of  bis.*  However  this  may 
be,  the  aotipathy  betweeu  the  king  aod  tbe  prince 
waB  extreme.  The  latter,  on  hia  expulsion  from 
court,  fixed  his  residence  at  Leicester  House,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  became  the  constant  resort  of 
the  disappointed  and  disaffected  of  all  classes,  and 
the  center  of  an  increasing  turmoil  and  intrigue. 

'  HemouM  da  St.  Simaa.  St.  Simon  Mr*  A*t  he  fot  Uiii  curiun* 
uiBcdoic  rmin  th*  Dukv  of  EKalona  hinNlf. 

*  Si.  si nin.— Horace  Walpole  (RauinimDCM)  givn  an  •jiigrao- 
mniic  ttory  «f  iho  myal  <tiiarrel. 


Walpole,  who  was  the  great  champior.  of  the  oppo- 
sition, aod  who  did  not  very  scmpulously  direct  tti 
measures  or  limit  its  attacks,  was  a  frequent  guest 
with  the  prince.  On  the  2lBt  of  November,  while 
the  Dation  waa  re&ecting  upon  the  nnnataral  ani- 
mosity betweoD  father  and  son,  and  npon  the  ttormy 
aspect  of  effiiirs  lUiroad,  tbe  parliament  assembled. 
The  king,  id  his  speech,  spoke  of  his  successful 
endeavors  to  preserve  tranquillity  at  home ;  bot 
rainisters  thought  themselves  obliged  to  demsod  st 
least  18,000  men  for  tbe  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Walpole,  who  knew  as  well  as  any  one  the  dangers 
of  insurrection  and  the  chances  of  invasion,  insisted 
that  16,000  men  wore  fur  too  maoy;  that  13,000 
would  be  enough,  and  more  than  enough;  tliat  we 
were  in  danger  of  a  standing  army,  and  that  if  we 
wished  to  remain  a  free  country  we  could  not  too 
carefully  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  military 
force.  The  Walpole  and  Townshend  Whigs  and 
the  Jacobites  all  adopted  and  carried  out  Walpole's 
argumentB,  taking  frequent  occasioD  to  oast  reflec- 
tions upon  the  fbreigo  character  and  OD-Eaglish 
interests  of  the  court.  "Theae  are  things,"  said 
Shippeo,  "  which  seem  cakiulated  rather  for  the 
meridian  of  Germany  than  of  Great  Britain;  bot  it 
is  tlie  infelicity  of  his  majesty's  reign  that  be  ii 
unacqusioted  with  our  language  and  constitutioo ; 
and  it  is  therefore  tbe  more  incumbent  upon  bia 
British  ministers  to  inform  him  that  oar  govern* 
ment  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  foundation  with 
that  which  is  established  in  his  German  dominiooB." 
At  the  end  of  this  speech  Mr.  Lecbmere  rose,  nnd 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Shippen^had  u^d  words  that 
were  a  slandetvus  invective  against  his  majesty's 
persoD  and  government,  such  as  merited  the  highest 
reseDtmeotof  that  Hoose;  and  be  therefore  moved 
that  the  orator  shonM  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 
This  motion  was  immediately  seconded  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Cowper,  and  supported  by  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll  aod  others,  when  Walpole  stepped  forward 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  tbe  bold-speaking  Jaeolrite, 
by  desiring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  explain 
what  might  merely  be  rash  words  delivered  in  the 
heat  of  debate.  Bot  Shippeo  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  tilts  friendly  screen,  declaring  that  be  would 
ask  for  no  indulgence,  and  that  his  words  needed 
neither  explanatieu  nor  apology.  The  debate  dien 
rose  to  a  storm,  which  ended  in  the  GomnitmeDt  of 
Shippen  to  the  Tower. 

During  the  same  soBsion,  Walpole,  who  had  for- 
merly beeo  aeeretBTy-at-war,  and  who  then  bad 
sbowD  no  averBeneBs  to  a  milttaiy  code,  vehemently 
and  eloquently  opposed  the  Mntiay  Bill,  declaring 
martial  law  to  be  a  law  unkoowo  to  oar  coDBtitDtion— 
deatmotive  of  oar  liberties,  and  not  endored  by  our 
ancestors— and  moving  that  the  oflTeoses  of  the  sol- 
diery should  be  cognizable  and  punishable  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  not  by  courts-martial.  In  tbe 
heat  of  debate  Walpole  exclaimed,  He  that  is  for 
blood  shall  have  blood."  "  But,"  says  his  very  par- 
tial biographer,  "though  he  spoke  dios  streauoaaly 
against  the  bill,  be  voted  for  it,  and  secured  a  large 
majority.  Bning  reproached  for  his  apparent  in- 
consistency, he  justified  himself  by  declaring,  that. 
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■Mm^  io  the  debate  lie  «u  of  opinioo  that  mutiny 
ud  dsaertion  sboaU  be  paniflhed  by  the  dvil  magia- 
tnie,  yet  he  was  eooTioced  that  tboae  crimes  flhoald 
tw  puuiihed  by  the  martial  law  rather  thab  escape 
withimpaoity."'  It  was  decided  in  the  Commons 
bj  s  Dtnjority  of  247  agaiost  S29,  that  courts-martial 
ibaald  have  the  power  to  punish  mutiny  and  deser> 
tioQ  with  death.  In  the  Upper  House,  the  now 
liberated  Oxford  opposed  the  bill,  and  his  old  foe. 
Lord  Townshend,  also  spoke  ngninst  it;  but  miii- 
iilvrs  carried  the  measure  by  a  msjority  of  91 
ipiDst  77. 

A.D.  1716<  The  sessioD  of  parliament  closed  bn 
tbs  eist  of  March.  A  few  days  before  the  pro- 
n^tin,  Uie  king,  by  message,  informed  the  Honse 
of  ComnioDs  » that  he.  had  reason  to  jndge,  ftom 
the  information  ho  had  lately  reeeived  from  abroad, 
ifait  an  additiona)  naval  force  would  be  necessary  ;" 
lad  the  Commons,  by  ao  address,  aasared  his  mnjeaty 
-that  the  House  wonid  make  good  socb  exceedinga 
M  hia  majesty  in  bia  royal  wiadom  should  deem 
oecesBsry  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  his 
Dowenried  endesTors  to  preserve  the  peace  of  En- 
rope."  Walpole  observed  that  all  this  had  very 
much  the  air  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  yet  the  ad- 
drMs  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Duriog  the  session,  a  fonatic,  or  insane  youth, 
oaned  James  Shepherd,  undertook  to  convey  let- 
ters to  kiM  majaty  in  Italy,  and  then  to  smite  the 
snrper  George  in  his  own  palace.  There  was 
sothiog  done  beyood  writing  a  wild  letter  and  talk- 
ing nonseoM;  and  therd  was  soarcely  a  doubt  that 
lbs  yonth  was  deranged :  Devertbelass,  he  was 
hoaght  to  trial,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  execoted 
as  t  traitor.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  was  at- 
teoded  by  one  Orme,  a  non-juring  clergyman,  who, 
imttating  the  conduct  of  Jeremy  Collier,  the  oon- 
joriDg  priest  who  had  attended  Parkins  and  Friend 
ID  King  William's  time,  gave  him  public  absolution. 
Orme  was  taken  into  custody ;  but  he  pretended 
that  the  church  of  England  had  in  sll  its  members 
the  faculty  and  right  to  abeolve  penitent  sinners ; 
and  he  was  let  off  with  oo  other  punishment  than  a 
>irief  i  npriaon  moot. 

A  largo  armament  was  prepared  at  Portsmouth ; 
Iwt  oegodatioDa  were  D(A  interrupted.  The  better 
to  stiend  to  them,  and  to  foratgn  afiurs  generally, 
Lord  Staabope.  who  had  many  persoDsl  friends  in 
til  tbe  courts  of  Enrope,  had  given  up  the  freasuiy 
•nd  tbe  chueeUonhip  of  the  exchequer  to  Sunder- 
hod  sod  Aislabie.  Joseph  Addison,  thst  exquisite 
writer,  had  long  before  proved  himself  to  be  no 
untor,  and  he  bad  since  shown,  as  joint  secretary 
of  sute  with  Snnderiand,  that  he  was  do  man  of 
toainess.  Ha  retired  at  this  time  upon  a  pension 
of  £1600  B-year,  and  be  died  about  fifteen  months 
after  at  Hollaed  House.  The  loss  of  Addison  was 
probably  little  felt  by  his  par^ ;  but  they  mourned 
<ner  the  sodden  and  sullen  resignation  of  the  Lord 
Chaoeelkw  Cowper.  which  occurred  this  year.  Par> 
her.  chief  jostice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  after- 
trrwird  Earl  of  Haedesfield,  got  the  grest  seal. 
ShrewBbin7(  who  had  played  so  many  parta,  but 
1  Com. 


who  on  the  whole  had  done  infinite  good  to  the 
canse  of  the  Revolution  of  16B8,  and  to  the  'Whigs, 
died  early  io  the  year.  Stanhope  corresponded 
with  the  French  regent  and  Dubois,  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  emperor,  and  with  all  the  leading 
stntesmeo  at  Vienna.  Madrid,  and  the  Hngue.  A 
man  ao  proud  na  he  must  have  been  irritated  by  tbe 
nrrognnt  tone  of  Alberoni,  who,  in  reply  to  his  pub- 
lic dispatches  and  privRte  letters,  spok*!  as  if  he  hnd 
raised  Spain  to  her  old  preSmioence,  and  rendered 
her  capable  of  imposing  her  will  upon  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  cardinal  also  spoke  moat  disrespect- 
fully of  the  English  court  and  its  intentions ;  and, 
though  he  was  preparing  new  tleets  and  armies 
himself^  he  protested  loudly  against  the  armament 
preparing  at  Portsmouth.  The  Spanish  armnment, 
actnally  ready,  was  described  by  Spaniards  as  grand- 
er and  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
equipped  by  Spain,  even  io  the  days  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charies  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  the  grand  Armada.' 
Tweoty.nine  enormous  ships  of  the  line  and  a  host 
of  transports  had  taken  on  board  thirty-five  thousand 
disciplined  troops,  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, forty  mortars,  and  a  vast  supply  of  ammunition 
and  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  command  was  given 
to  CastaOeta.  who  had  been  a  ship-builder,  and  to 
General  the  Marquis  Lede,  who  had  taken  Sar- 
dinia the  preceding  anmraer.  The  fleet  was  equip- 
ped at  Cadiz,  but  whither  it  was  to  go  seemed  a 
mystery  to  all.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Span- 
iards knew  as  litUe  of  iti  real  destination  as  did  the 
English,  and  that  the  cardinal  intrusted  hia  sacretB 
and  his  schemes  to  mi  Uriog  aonl  except  Petillo,  an 
ex-Jesuit.  The  British  goremment,  however,  was 
not  unprepared,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jnne  the  arma- 
ment at  Portsmouth  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Byng,  who  had 
twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  and  peremptory  ordera 
to  attack  tbe  Spanish  fleet  wherever  he  should  find 
it,  if  it  were  engaged  in  any  hostile  enterprise 
against  Sicily  or  Naples,  or  any  other  territories 
belonging  to  the  emperor  in  Italy.  Byng,  on  his 
arrival  otf  Cadiz,  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  Alberoni.  Tbe  cardinal  tore  the  paper, 
threw  it  oo  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and 
returned  for  answer  Uiat  Byng  mi^  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  if  he  coald.  The  English 
fleet  entered  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean,  and  came  to  anchor  io  the  bay  of 
Naples,  where  Byng  apparently  expected  to  find 
the  Spanish  armament,  or  a  part  of  it.  There  was, 
however,  not  a  single  Spaniard  there ;  but  the  Aus- 
trian viceroy  of  Naples,  who  received  him  with  ex- 
ceeding joy,'  had  to  inform  Byng  that  they  bad 

1  The  nrriTKl  of  Bfiif  preiented  ■  m^^ifleent  ipmlacle.  "Tbo 
Ami,  MuliMf  wiib  ■  K^ntl*  '"to  tbr  Bajr  of  Naplca,  coMirtiug  «f 
tw«Dtj-aqa  ntil  c€  tlw  Ifiw  of  bottle,  bkM  oT  tiwrn  freit  «h)f«,  and 
threaof  then  boarioE  flega,  iSirded  each  &  epeetacte  ai  had  ueverbeaa 
wen  in  Ihoaa  part*  befure.  The  whole  city  wet  in  e  tnmiill  of  joy  aad 
exoltatiun.  The  ebore  wu  crnwded  with  mnltitadei  of  coachei  and 
peopla  ;  bihI  Hich  an  iaflnite  Dumber  uf  boat*  caow  uff,  mme  with  pro- 
vieiom  and  refraihoMnta,  utben  ooi  of  euriaatir  and  admiratioa,  that 
the  eea  lietwaenlbe  fhet  at  anobor  and  tbe  ehfirewai  literally  ooteTMl. 
....  The  adnir^,  fuin^  aahora,  atteDdad  by  ihe  fla^'-ulfiaen  and  cap. 
teiu  in  their  boata,  wei  lalDled.  at  hii  landing^,  by  all  the  cauDoa 
round  the  raiy  and  caatlea,  and  waa  earned  to  tbe  Duke  da  MaiilBlMie't 
I«lBce,  (ieaaantlf  ntBatad  bj  ilw  •es-aide,  irttteh  had  baaa  piapatad 
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tanded  in  Sicily  and  were  redacing  Messioa  to 
eitremity. 

lo  the  mean  time  the  court  of  Vieima  had  grati- 
fied King  George  with  sundry  aBsurancea  as  to  Bre- 
men and  Verden ;  had  proposed  a  closer  uoioo  of 
iDtereBts;  and  the  femous  Quadruple  AIKance  had 
been  concluded  between  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Paris,  the  Haguei  and  London.  By  this  treaty, 
which  WBB  concluded  in  July,  though  not  finally 
■igoed  Ul)  August,  it  was  agreed  that  mutual  re- 
nnnciatioos  should  be  made;  that  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos  flibonld  have  tha  reversion  of  Parma  and  Tus- 
cany ;  that  t^e  emperor  ahould  have  the  island  of 
Sicily  iDfltead  of  Sardtoio,  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  1^  Che  Spaoiarda;  and  that  Victor  Ama- 
deuB  of  Savoy,  who  actually  held  Sicily  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrechtt  ahonld  have  the  ialand  of 
Sardioia,  from  which  the  SpaniaTds  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled at  all  costs.  As  Snrdinia,  though  more  con- 
venient for  the  Savoyard  than  Sicily,  being  situated 
nearer  to  his  cootinental  dominions,  was  inferior  in 
size,  and  far  inferior  in  wealth  and  populatioti,  to  the 
island  of  which  he  was  to  bo  deprived,  Victor  Ama- 
deus  was  to  be  compensated  by  the  emperor's  ac- 
knowledgnient  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
to  the  Spanish  succession,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
Philip's  issue — for,  upon  paper,  the  emperor  now 
waved  his  own  ehims.  King  Philip  was  to  be  allow- 
ed ^ree  months  to  accede,  and  the  same  indulgence 
WW  extended  to  the  Savi^ard ;  but  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  rejected  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
than  the  emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
were  to  employ  their  whole  force  against  them. 
Lord  Stanhope  went  in  person  to  Madrid,  in  the 
hope  of  subduing  the  stubbornness  of  Alberoni,  by 
oflferiog,  if  necessary,  to  yield  the  invaluable  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  which  Stanhope,  strange  to  sny,  con- 
sidered as  a  place  "of  do  great  consequence."' 
But  the  Spanish  armament  had  sailed  from  Bnrce- 
lona  with  sealed  orders,  before  Staohope  arrived  in 
Spain;  and  the  cardinal,  while  his  lordship  was  on 
his  road  to  Madrid,  received  intelligence  that  the 
Marquis  Lede  had  landed  fata  army  in  the  bay  of 
Solanto,  driven  the  Piedmontese  viceroy  before  him, 
and  made  a  trinmpbant  entrmce  into  Palermo  the 
Sicilian  capital.  The  cardinal — who  was  much  elated 
by  this  intelligence,  and  who  probiU>ly  believed  that 
die  alliea  would  not  proceed  to  extremities  if  he  lim- 
ited hia  attack  to  Sicily,  which  did  not  as  yet  belong 
to  the  emperor,  hot  to  the  Savoyard,  who  was  and 
must  be  averse  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance — com- 
ported himself  tike  another  Ximeoes  or  Richelieu. 
He  threatened  to  drive  Nancr6,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, from  Madrid,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice. 
•'If  Stanhope,"  he  said,  •'comes  here  thinking  to 
lay  down  the  law,  he  will  find  himself  ill  received. 
I  fasve  sent  him  a  passport,  as  be  requested,  and  I 
will  hear  the  proposals  he  brings.    But  it  will  be  im- 

ht  hi*  raeaption  daring  bii  tuj  at  NmjdM.  Fnm  thenc*  ha  wu  coo- 
diiBtad  to  oonn  thraush  an  infiuita  throgf  oT  paop)*,  with  (bm  grvatMt 
■fldi—tioM  of  jajr,  am]  all  the  hnnon  knd  ceremmiM  paid  lo  a  tic*- 
nj."—An  Aeamml  cf  On  B»f*iUiM  of  tkt  BHtM  Rftf  Is  Siatf,  m 
tkt  ytari  1716.  19,  anrf  30,  tnder  iht  atmmami  ^  Sir  Onigt  l^img, 
Bart^  etiUettdJnm  ttu  AdminF*  USS. 


possible  for  me  to  give  them  the  slightest  attention  un- 
less they  differ  totally  from  hia  former  project. .... 
The  king;,  my  master,  will  wage  eternal  war  rather 
than  submit  to  this  infamous  project;  and  be  will 
wreak  bis  vengeance  upon  those  who  presnme  to 
threaten  him  with  it." '  Stanhope  was  not  the  sort 
of  ambassador  that  could  be  insulted  with  impuci^; 
yet,  when  he  reached  Madrid,  he  found  the  little 
cardinal  more  resolute  than  everi  as  the  news  from 
Sicily,  where  the  Savoyard  had  hardly  any  trot^, 
continued  to  be  good.  He,  however,  pretended  that 
he  entertained  a  wonderful  respect,  and  even  a  taa- 
der  friendabip,  for  the  sphited  Englishman,  and  toM 
him  that  it  was  his  master,  Phtlipt  and  not  be;  that 
urged  on  thia  rupture— that  PhiKp'a  implacable  ani- 
mosity against  the  French  regent  and  the  emperor 
waa  the  eanae  of  all.  Alberoni  also  declared  that  he 
wished  for  no  conquests  in  Italy,  but  only  to  prevent 
the  emperor  from  rendering  Italy  the  slave  of  Ger- 
many ;  that  for  himself  he  was  convinced  the  proper 
course  for  Spain  to  pursue  was,  to  rest  satisfied  with 
her  own  continental  territory  and  her  colonies  in  the 
two  Indies,  and  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  her 
ioternal  administration,  instead  of  weakening  her- 
self, as  in  former  times,  by  occnpyiog  or  fighting  for 
scattered  territories  in  Europe.  At  parting  widi 
Stanhope  he  even  affiscted  to  shed  tears ;  but  Stan- 
hope's misaion  waa,  nevertheless,  a  complete  iailure : 
and  it  now  remained  for  Byng*a  cannoni  to  do  wfait 
his  lordship'*  rhetoric  had  not  been  able  to  aceoni- 
plish. 

The  Englbh  admiral,  the  advice  of  Count 
Daun,  the  imperial  viceroy,  sailed  away  from  Na- 
ples; bnt,  before  he  could  reach  Messina,  tbst 
weakly-defended  ci^  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  strong  citadel,  however,  held  oat; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  make  every  possible  efibrt  to 
relieve  the  brave  garrison  in  it.  To  this  end,  whil« 
Byng  proceeded  by  sea,  Daun  sent  an  army  of  Aas- 
trians  and  Neapolitans  through  Calabria  to  encam]) 
at  Reggio,  almost  immediately  opposite  to  Messins. 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  strait.'  On  the 
9th  of  August,  Byng  entered  the  strait  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  city  of  Meauua,  whither  he  dispatched 
hn  own  flag-captain  with  a  mesaage  to  the  Spanish 
general,  Lede.  Byog  proposed  a  auspenaion  uS 
arma  in  Sicily  for  two  mondis,  in  order  that  the 
powera  of  Enrope,  who  were  still  negotiating  (Stan- 
hope, at  the  time,  had  not  reached  Madrid),  might 
have  time  to  concert  measures  for  settling  all  differ- 
ences and  restoring  a  lasting  peace ;  intimating  at 
the  same  time  that,  if  this  humane  proposal  shoold 
be  rejected,  he  mast  use  all  bis  force  to  prevent 
farther  attempts  to  disturb  the  dominions  which  the 
king,  his  master,  had  undertaken  to  defend.  The 
commander  of  the  Spanish  army  answered  that  it 
would  be  an  inexpressible  joy  to  him  personally  to 
contribute  to  so  laudable  an  end  as  peace,  but,  as  he 
had  no  powers  to  treat,  he  eoald  not  agree  to  any 
snapenuon  of  arma,  whatever  proof  the  counge  (rf 
his  fleet  and  loldierB  might  be  pnt  to,  but  most  fol- 
low his  ordera,  wbkh  directed  him  to  seixe  all  Si- 
cily for  his  master  the  King  of  Spain.   Byog  then 

>  St.  8iBM.        •  PiMiB  Cdlaaa,         dal  KauM  di  Hapoli. 
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got  hh  ihipi  io  fighting  order.   He  bad  received 
uteDigeiice  that  the  Spanieh  fleet  had  sailed  from 
the  roadstead  of  Paradiso,  close  by  Messioa,  the  day 
before  his  arrival  off  the  atrnt ;  and  this  made  him 
coDclode  that  tbay  had  retired  to  Malta  to  aeek  shel- 
ter under  the  tremendous  batteries  of  the  Knights 
of  Sc.  John.   Byag  therefore  sailed  right  into  thp 
icnitB  of  Meaaioa,  in  order  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  Iwsieged  citadel ;  and,  if  practicable,  to  land 
3000  German  foot  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
N^iles ;  bat  as  be  turned  the  point  of  Faro,  toward 
JUntioa,  be  saw  before  him,  in  mid-cbannel,  two 
scoots  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  nearly  at  tbe  same 
momeot  he  was  boarded  by  a  felucca  from  tbe  Cala- 
briu  shore,  and  informed  that  the  Calabrians  from 
the  hilis  behind  Scylla  and  Reggio  saw  the  whole 
Spaoish  fleet  lyiog  by,  at  the  other  end  of  the  strait, 
ia  tbe  directioo  of  Taormina.   In  an  instant  Byog 
altered  bis  design,and,  sending  away  General  Wet- 
uU  with  the  German  infantry  to  Reggio,  ander  the 
convey  of  two  meo-of-war,  be  stood  right  throogh 
the  strait  with  hi*  whole  fleet.   The  day  was  bean- 
tifnl;  the  rapid  current  of  that  narrow  sea  passage, 
and  the  cool,  atrong  current  of  air  which  always 
BCGompaoies  it,  were  in  hi*  &vor;  and  he  glided 
tfanmgh,  between  the  high  mountaios  of  Calabria 
vii  Sicily,  with  all  saib  set  and  flags  flying.  On 
either  shore — on  tbe  hills  on  either  side— on  every 
promioeot  point  in  that  truly  magical  scene,  Cala- 
bnaos  and  Sicilians  gathered  in  crowds,  even  as 
their  ancestors  bad  done  five  centuries  before,  when 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  first  led  tbe  fleet  of  Enghmd 
tfaroQgb  that  cbaooel.    The  two  Spanish  scoutn  fled 
before  the  English  toward  their  own  fleet;  and  be- 
fore noon  Byng  had  a  fair  sight  of  twenty<>eTeD  sail 
of  tbe  line,  with  fire-ships,  bombs,  ketches,  and 
seven  galleya,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  with  store- 
ihipa  and  |Mroriaion*Bhip8  betwaen  them  and  Uie 
ahora.   Castalleta,  however,  did  not  choose  to  keep 
bn  positioD ;  ha  slipped  into  die  etirrent,  hoisted  ev- 
ery sail,  and  "Stood  away  large."    Byog  followed 
doMly  all  the  rest  of  that  day;  but  when  they  got 
beyond  the  iDfloence  of  tbe  cnrrent  of  tbe  strait 
their  progress  was  slow;  and  tbe  wind  went  down 
in  s  dead  eommer  calm,  which  allowed  tbe  Span* 
iards  to  make  use  of  their  seven  gallies  and  a  host 
of  row-boats  in  towing.    Tbe  calm  lasted  daring  the 
whole  night,  but  io  the  morning  tbe  regntar  and  nn- 
failiog  temto  da  Una  sprung  up,  and  carried  Byog 
dowo  to  C^M  Paasaro,  near  to  which  be  foirad  the 
Spanish  rear*admiraU  De  Mari,  with  six  ships  of 
the  Uoe  aod  aU  the  galleys,  fire-sbipe,  bombs,  aod 
atore-ships.  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
•taodiog  in  fi>r  the  Sietlian  shore.   Byog  instantly 
detached  Captain  Walton  of  tbo  Canterbury,  with 
Ive  more  ehipa,  to  look  after  De  Mari,  while  he 
Inmself,  with  tbe  rest  of  idie  English  fleet,  stood  af- 
ter Castsfieta,  who  was  forthor  to  sea,  io  the  broad 
cfaaooel  between  Cape  Passaro  aod  Malta.  Captain 
Falkiogbam  in  tbe  Orford,  seventy-gun  sbip,  and 
Cifrtaio  Nicholas  Haddock  in  tbe  Grafton,  another 
i«»oty.  came  op  first  with  CaMaDeta's  main  body 
M  sbent  tea  o'clock  in  tbe  morning.   Tbe  Span- 
iards b^sD  tbe  fire  with  their  stem-chsso  guns; 


but  Falkiogbam  soon  came  to  cbser  shots,  and  at- 
tacked aod  took  tbe  Saata  Rosa  of  sixty-four  guns. 
Captain  Matthews,  io  tbe  Kent,  with  less  than  a 
brondside,  mode  tbe  Sao  Carlos  strike;  and  the 
Prince  of  Asturias.  a  large  seventy-four,  was  crip- 
pled by  Captain  Haddock,  who  left  her  to  be  taken 
by  the  Breda,  and  stretched  ahead  after  soother 
Spaniard,  which  bad  kept  firing  on  his  sfiii^nard 
bow  during  his  engagement  with  the  Prince  of  As- 
turias. At  about  one  o'clock  Captain  Manbews,  in 
the  Kent,  came  np  with  and  engaged  St.  Philip  the 
Royal,  the  admiral's  ship  :  two  heavy  Spaniards  ral- 
lied on  their  admiral's  quaiter,  and  fired  into  tbe 
Kent:  Captain  Masters,  in  tbe  Superb,  n  aixty-gnn 
ship,  bore  up  to  the  rescue  of  tbe  Kent:  upon  this, 
Costafieta's  ship  and  the  two  Spaniards  tbnt  had 
stood  by  bim  hauled  ofl*.  and  made  a  runniog  fight 
until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
the  Kent  bore  right  in,  crossed  under  Casta&eta's 
stern,  gave  bim  a  broadside,  and  fell  to  leeward; 
and  tbe  Superb,  a  minnte  or  two  sfkar,  making  to 
lay  the  Spanish  admiral  aboard,  fell  upon  Uie  weath- 
er-quarter. Castnfleta  shifted  his  helm;  bnt  the 
Kent  ranging  up  under  his  lee^qnarter,  Iw  thooght 
himself  obliged  to  strike,  and  lowered  his  flag  ao- 
cordiagly.  In  the  mean  time  the  En^ish  admiral, 
in  the  Barflenr,  bad  engaged  tbe  Spanish  rear-ad- 
miral, Guevara,  who,  after  giving  him  a  broadside, 
clapped  upon  a  wind,  and  stood  ia  for  land,  with  Byng 
after  him.  The  English  admiral  thus  got  away  from 
the  main  body  of  bis  own  fleet,  to  which  be  could 
not  return  till  two  hours  after  sunset:  be  had  no 
succeBB  in  bis  pursuit  of  Guevara ;  but  bis  captains 
in  tbe  main  bad  been  more  successful,  tbe  Essex 
having  taken  the  Juno  of  thirty.«ix  guns;  the  Mon- 
tague aod  Rupert,  the  Volante  of  forty-four  guns ; 
and  tbe  Dorsetshire,  Rear-admiral  Debival's  ship, 
the  Isabella  of  six^  guns.  The  English  ships  had 
received  but  little  damage.  The  Ornftoo,  ^e  beat 
sailer  in  the  fleet,  suSered  most,  her  brave  captain 
(Nicholas  Haddock)  having  always  pursued  the 
headmost,  engaging  several  of  the  enemy  one  after 
tbe  other,  aod  leaving  tbe  ships  he  had  disabled  or 
damaged  to  be  taken  by  those  that  followed  him, 
while  he  made  way  after  tbe  best  sailing  Spaniards 
that  were  attempting  to  escape.  This  aetioo,  which 
was  chiefly  decided  oflf  Cape  Passaro,  at  about  six 
leagues  from  tbe  Sicilian  shore,  was  fought  on  the 
11th  of  August. 

Five  days  after.  Captain  Walton,  who  had  been 
detached  after  De  Mari  aod  tbe  Spanish  galleys 
aod  tbe  six  ships  of  the  line,  wrote  this  lacooic  and 
<rften-qnoted  dispatch  to  Byng: — "Sir,  we  hare 
token  and  destroyed  all  the  Spaoish  ships  and 
vessels  which  were  upon  the  cosst,  the  number  as 
per  margin."  And  Walton's  margin  was  uncom- 
monly well  filled,  for  he  had  taken  De  Mari  in  a 
sixty-four-gan  ship,  and  had  captured,  besides,  one 
fifty-four,  ooe  forty,  and  one  twenty-four,  with  a 
bomb,  and  a  ship  laden  with  arms ;  and  he  had 
burned  and  destroyed  four  meo-of-war — one  of 
fifty-four  guns,  two  of  forty,  and  one  of  thirty  guns, 
together  with  a  large  fire-ship  aod  a  bomb;  and, 
having  done  all  this,  be  bad  gone  quietly  into  the 
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ancteDt  port  of  Syracuse.  The  total  Ion  BiutaiDed 
by  the  Spitniarcli*  iDcludiog  slitpi  liiat  were  w  badly 
treated  as  to  nok  at  sea,  and  two  that  were  after- 
ward tRken,  amoanted  to  seveDteea  shipB.  Albe- 
roni'B  fleet,  in  fact,  wne  all  but  aDoihilated  at  one 
blow;  nnd  the  Bhort-lived  pride  of  the  Spaoiftrda 
wua  succeeded  by  Bhame  aod  despondency.'  On 
the  other  side,  Byag,  rejoicing  in  bis  victory,  du- 
patched  hiB  eldest  son  to  England  with  an  account 
of  the  affair;  and  called  upon  the  SicilianB  to  rise 
against  the  Spanish  army  on  shore,  and  upon  the 
allies  to  make  a  great  eflWt  to  finish  the  war  in  that 
qaarter  at  once.  His  son,  who  traveled  overland 
from  Naples  to  Hampton  Court  io  fifteen  days,  was 
most  gmciously  received  by  his  majesty,  who  made 
him  8  haodsome  present,  aod  sent  him  back  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  his  ftther  to  DegStiate 
with  the  aeveral  princes  aod  states  of  Italy,  as  Uiere 
should  be  occasion.  Mr.  Byag  wu  also  the  benrer 
of  a  royal  grant  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  all  the 
prizes  they  bad  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  This 
rewiird  was  merited  by  their  services  and  the  sea- 
BODable  check  they  had  given  to  the  growing  navy 
of  Spnin.  That  country  had  certainly  vast  designs 
in  view;  and  the  armament  they  had  fitted  out  was 
suitable  to  the  execution  of  a  great  undertaking. 
"Never."  ssya  a  coteniporsry,  "had  any  nation,  in 
BO  short  a  time,  sent  to  aea  an  armament  so  numer- 
ous, so  well  appointed,  and  so  provided  with  all  ne- 
cessaries for  a  distant  expedition :  the  least  imple- 
ment was  not  fof^otten.  All  which  was  owing  to 
the  indefatigable  care  of  Don  Jose  Patiflo  {the  ex- 
Jetuit),  a  man  of  great  abilities,  vriio  went  In  the 

•  Tbeantlmaf  "Tba  Aeeoontnrtha  Expedition  of  th  BritiAflMi 
ioSicilr''c<>niaaiitalikemM)liir  BiMn  Dm  condURt  of  ibp  SpnoMtdvin 
the  bsille  of  Pimaro;— "  Upun  notice  of  tha  approacb  of  the  Engliih 
■qutdnui,  they  beld  a  coaiullatioD,  in  which  the  queitiim  wai  not 
whether  llwj  ihoaM  fiihl  or  retreat,  but  ia  what  italion  Ihej  ehnuld 
aspect  tbain--wbelheT  (ft  «nt  fnni  HeMina  to  meet  them,  or  pnM 
thmnfb  the  Fanttoihe  •oathward,  and,  lyiaf  by  in  ordor  of  battle, 
reoeire  them  there,  which  latter  opiumD  previiied.  Bui,  when  the 
adiniml  nme  np  near  U>  them,  they  euon  abaaduned  their  unler  of  bat- 
tle, and,  Ulinf  into  runfuxon  and  iitcertainty  whether  to  rciiit  or  Ay, 
by  duinf  neither  they  became  an  eaiy  prey,  and  the  Engliiih  might  be 
Mid  rather  to  have  made  a  leiiure  than  to  have  gotten  a  riclury. 
Tber*  waa,  indeed.  auBie  diepropiirlioa  in  the'itreagth  of  the  two 
deeta.  a  lial  of  both  which  i»  in  the  Appetidix."— [Aocurding'  to  ibii 
Appendix  the  Eofliab  had  men  and  1400  guna  in  twenty- 

cma  ahipa;  the  Spaniard*  8830  men  and  ltS4  funt  ia  twenty-nine 
■liipB;  bat,  then,  the  Spaniarda  bad  the  aatan  galleyi,  which  were  of 
grrat  uta  in  battle,  eaperially  id  caln  weather.]— "  But  the  inequality 
WM  not  anch  a*  deterred  (he  Spaniard!  from  a  Mtolutiia  of  fighting*, 
tbough  it  wa*  but  iU  aupported  afterward  ia  the  cxecutioo.  Bat  thit 
jnilice  i*  dne  to  ibe  Admiral  Caitalleta.  and  to  Reir.adinira)  Chacon, 
ibat  they  aude  aa  food  adefeute  with  their  own  ihipa  aa  cuuld  be  ex- 
peried,  and  the  former  waa  wuauded  in  both  Irga.  It  waa  repnrted 
■hat  at  a  conmltatiun  of  the  Spaniih  admirala.  Sear-admiral  Cam* 
noeii  gare  hie  opinion  that  they  ahoald  remain  at  anebor  in  the  nnd 
of  Paisdiao,  ranging  their  (hipe  in  a  line  of  battle,  with  their  broad- 
Milea  to  the  aea ;  which  meaaure  would  certainly  have  given  the  Ea- 
^iab  admiral  infinite  troahle  to  attach  Ibeni ;  for  the  ocnat  ie  wn  bold 
that  the  bigg«at  abipa  could  ride  with  ■  ciihia  uAiora,  and  farther  tmt 
the  cnrrenli  are  ao  Taiiooa  and  rapid,  that  it  would  have  been  hardly 
practicable  to  get  up  to  them,  but  impouible  la  anchor  or  lie  by  theln  in 
order  of  battle :  bcaidei,  they  lay  *a  near  the  ehura,  and  cuuld  have  re- 
ceived aoch  aniaianor  of  aoMicn  from  the  army  to  man  and  defend 
thent,  and  tha  nunnyaim  the  Spaniarda  mifbt  hate  fi?en  than  frum 
the  aeveral  bntieriea  they  coold  have  [daated  along  the  ahore  would 
have  been  auch,  that  the  only  way  of  attacking  the  (hipe  aeemcd  to  be 
bouiling  and  grappling  with  them  at  once,  tu  prevent  being  cait  iifT 
Iqr  ibe  conwila,  which  wonM  have  been  a  very  haxardoua  undertak- 
ing, wherein  the  SpnaianlB  would  have  had  many  adTanlagea,  anJ  the 
Enfliah  admiral  have  ran  the  ebanre  of  deitrnying  hii  lleet,  or  baying 
%  lieutf,  if  bo  ■BccaedaJ,  veqr  dew." 


expedition,  and  had  the  abaolnte  direction  and  mao- 
agemeot  of  the  whole  enterpriae,  except  the  mili- 
tary command.  The  world  waa  amased  to  see 
Spain  exerting  a  vigor  she  had  not  shown  for  above 
a  century  past.  Some  of  the  principal  prisoDera, 
and  CastaQeta  himself,  asaured  Admiral  Byng  that 
they  intended  the  summer  following  to  have  at  sea 
fifty  Bail  of  the  line  of  battle."  Cardinal  Alberooi 
felt  that  tbifl  defeat  off  Cape  Passaro  must,  tf  kuowo 
in  Spain,  spread  discouragement  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  and  destroy  his  ministry ;  aod.  there- 
fore, he  bad  recourse  to  the  absurd  expedieot  of 
publishing  an  edict  by  beat  of  drum,  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  prohibiting  nil  discourse  about  the  dis- 
aster of  the  fleet.  He  wrote  to  Mooteleone,  who 
waB  still  Bmbassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Jainea*s, 
coroplaining  loudly  of  what  he  called  the  breach  of 
faith  of  the  Eogtish  in  attacking  his  fleet  before  tbey 
declared  irart  aod  commanding  him  to  qnit  £Dg;hind 
immediately.  The  cardinal  also  wrote  to  Secretary 
Craggs;  and  both  these  letters  were  msde  public  in 
London,  in  the  view  of  exciting  a  ferment  against 
the  cabinet,  and  giving  to  the  see-victory  an  uofair 
and  dishonoroKle  character.  At  the  same  lime  be 
seized  all  the  British  goods  and  vessels  in  the  porta 
of  Spain,  imprisoned  or  dismissed  all  the  British 
consuls,  and  gave  letters  of  marque  to  prirateera. 
In  some  respects  the  battle  off  Cape  Paasaro  is  a 
parallel  to  the  modern  affair  at  Navarino.  AdnninU 
Byng  not  only  had  no  declaratioi)  of  war,  but  be  also 
pretended  that  his  destruction  of  the  Spanish  0eet 
waB  not  to  be  interpreted  into  such  a  declaratioD. 
He  represented  to  the  Marquis  Lede  th«t  the 
Spaniards  Imd  begnn  the  battle  by  firing  first  upon 
bis  ships,  and  that  this  acddent  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations. 
Byng's  instractioDB,  howevttr,  seem  to  hsTe  been 
positive;  and,  fortunately  for  him,  there  happened 
no  ministerial  changee  at  home  to  tarnish  his  laurels 
nnd  designate  his  victory  ao  untoward  event.  Lord 
Stanhope,  who  had  left  Madrid  before  the  news  of 
the  battle  was  received  there,  wrote  to  the  admiral 
from  Bayonoe,  on  the  2d  of  September,  recommend- 
ing the  very  course  which  Byng  had  already  taken. 
"  Nothing,"  sayB  hts  lordship,  has  passed  at  Madrid 
which  should  divert  you  from  pursuing  the  instrnc- 
tiouB  you  have  If  yon  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet.  I  am  persuaded 
yon  will  not  let  snch  an  occasion  slip;  and  I  perfectly 
agree  in  opinion  with  what  is  recommended  to  you 
by  Mr.  Secretary  CnggB,  that  the  first  blow  you 
give  should,  if  possible,  be  decisiTe."  This  waa 
Bufficiently  plain,  and  the  perBOO  who  thus  wrote 
was,  in  effect,  prime  minister  of  England. 

Coupled  with  the  ioBtruction  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  fleet,  Byng  bad  orders  to  make  good,  if 
possible,  such  a  footing  in  Sicily  as  might  enablu 
England  and  her  allies  to  land  an  army  there;  and 
that  brave  and  skillfal  officer  did  his  best  to  save  the 
citadel  and  recover  the  town  of  Messina.  On  the 
S3d  of  August  he  sailed  from  Syracuse,  and  on  the 
26th  he  arrived  at  Reggio,  where  he  found  Geoeral 
Wetzel)  with  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  army. 
Wetsell  proposed  throwing  troops  across  the  atmit 
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iBto  the  citadal  of  BfewiDB,  if  the  Eagtiah  fleet  would 
ramaio  in  that  water  to  cooperate.  Authorised  by  his 
iBMrnetioBfl,  Byog  remained.  The  court  of  Turin 
tor  eome  time  knew  ueither  bow  to  accept  oor  bow 
to  deciioe  the  Quedraple  AUiance :  at  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  in  their  new  dominion,  the 
Savoyarda,  unable  to  support  the  straggle,  solicited 
the  emperor  for  his  aseistance.  and  a  conveDtion 
bad  been  made  between  Count  Daun,  the  viceroy 
ftf  Najdes,  the  Count  de  Borgo,  resident  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Connt  Maflei,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  viceroy 
of  Sicily  :  but  the  ancceas  of  tbe  British  fleet  raised 
aoch  a  confidence  in  the  Savoyards,  that  tbe  reaident 
endeavored  to  einde  this  convention,  the  necessity 
of  which  he  thought  no  longer  existed.  De  Borgo 
thought  that  he  should  reap  all  tbe  benefit  of  the 
vietoffj  off  Cape  Paasaro  without  tying  himaelf  to 
the  Blliea;  and  be  pretended  want  of  powera — a 
relnctaflce  lo  treat  without  an  equivalent — a  doubt 
whetfaer  he  ought  to  admit  the  troops  of  the  em- 
peror  into  Meaaiaa  or  any  other  Sicilian  fortress ; 
and  he  nlledged  that  he  must  have  at  least  time  to 
lay  Che  matter  before  the  cabinet  at  Turin.  Byng 
heard  him,  aod  then  acted  like  a  good  dipioniRtist, 
representing  to  tbe  connt  "  the  unfiiirness  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  bow  contrary  it  was  to  what  he 
himself  had  agreed  to  in  their  cooference  together 
tbe  day  before  upon  tbat  subject — that  such  r  dis- 
agreement, at  a  time  tbat  the  citadel  was  ao  vigor- 
oosly  attacked  by  tbe  eneniy,  migbt  be  a  meaua  of 
their  taking  it,  wbich  tbe  repatattoo  of  tbe  Eoglish 
fleet  would  not  suffer  hitn  to  be  an  idle  apectator 
of :  aod,  therefore,  if  he  was  reaotved  to  stay  till  be 
bad  inatnietioQs  from  tbe  court  of  Turin,  be  (Byng) 
■boidd  likewise  tend  to  his  court  for  further  orders ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  retire  from  tbe  ialand 
to  sonie  other  phce  to  refreah  hia  men  and  refit  his 
ships,  till  be  should  receive  new  directions  from 
England."  This  had  ite  proper  eflect,  and  Maffn, 
the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  seeing  tbat  be  would  not  be 
allowed  to  temporise,  gave  immediate  orders  for 
carrying  the  cooventioa  into  execution,  and  for  ad- 
mittiog  German  troops  into  the  citadel  of  MessiDS. 
General  Wetsell,  bowever,  had  not  yet  received  ail 
bis  troops  from  Naples;  and  when  they  came  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  worth  very  little.  Byng 
did  what  service  he  could,  in  throwing  reinforce- 
neots  and  provisions  into  the  citadel,  and  in  moleat- 
iog  the  Spaniards  in  their  siege  of  it.  The  Span- 
iards,  in  foct,  were  in  tbe  carious  position  of  being 
at  ODce  besiegen  and  beueged :  but  Lede  was  no 
common  officer,  aiMj  the  Neapolitana,  Austriana,  and 
Savoyards  oonld  not  or  would  not  aet  with  good  eon- 
cert  against  him ;  and  he  not  only  kept  the  town 
of  Messina,  but  pushed  on  tbe  siege  with  so  much 
vigor,  that  tbe  Savoyard  governors  surrendered  it 
by  capitulation  on  the  29th  of  September,  to  the 
great  surpriae  and  mortification  of  tbe  imperialietB. 
Byng.  equally  dissatisfied,  sailed  over  to  Mulu, 
where  Rear-admiral  Cammock  was  tying  with 
three  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  aa  many 
firigatea,  wbich  had  escaped  from  tbe  battle :  be 
Bade  all  the  haste  he.-coald,  as  the  Spaniards  bad 
•siud  a  rich  English  merchaot-ship,  homeward 
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bound  from  Tarkay,  and  three  or  four  o^er  ves- 
■ela.  But  Cammock  had  sailed  before  he  could 
reach  Malta :  he,  however,  recovered  tlm  Tvi^ey 
ship,  liberated  some  Sieiliao  galleys,  and  read  the 
grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  a  severe 
lesson  for  bis  partiality  to  the  Spaniards,  his  brenchea 
of  neutrnlity,  and  bia  ill  usage  of  auch  of  the  Sicilians 
as  adhered  to  tbe  allies.  He  told  those  military 
monks  that,  if  they  continued  this  course,  and  made 
their  harbor  a  lurking-place  for  the  enemies  of  tbe 
allies,  he  would  fight  his  way  into  their  port  and 
burn  every  ship  he  found  in  it.  Tbe  grand  master 
made  apologies  and  proioisea;  and  then  tbe  admiral 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  received  a  most  gra- 
cious letter  from  the  emperor,  written  with  his  ovm 
hand,  Uinnking  him  for  bis  valor,  conduct,  and  Eoal 
in  the  common  cause :  the  imperial  letter  was  ae- 
compnnied  with  a  portrait  set  round  with  diamonds. 
At  the  end  of  tbe  year'a  campaign  tbe  Spaniards 
were  masters  of  all  Sicily  except  Syracuse.  Trapanf, 
and  MelazEo,  in  which  three  places  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  bad  considerable  garrisons,  and  which  be 
scrupled  to  give  up  to  the  alliea  without  ao  equiva- 
lent. The  Spanish  army  was  numerons  and  well 
appointed;  and  tbe  afTections  of  the  Sicilians  seemed 
rather  to  incline  to  their  old  masters  than  to  the 
Savoyards  or  Germans.  The  Quadruple  Alliance 
had  given  tbe  island  to  the  emperor;  but  it  was 
clear  to  every  body  that  the  emperor  would  never 
get  possession  of  it  except  by  means  of  tbe  moral 
superiority  of  England.'  Victor  Amadeus,  who  had 
been  again  trimming,  and  again  listening  to  the 
cajoling  voice  of  Alberoni,  saw  that  in  no  case  tbo 
isbind  could  be  kept  by  him  or  woukl  be  left  to  him ; 
and  at  last  he  acceded  to  tbe  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  consented  to  put  the  pbuses  he  held  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor's  troops. 

On  the  lltb  of  December.  Charles  XII.  was  kill- 
ed before  the  "  petty  fortress"  of  Fredericsball,  in 
Norway ;  aod  his  death  put  an  end  to  Alberooi's 
northern  intrigues  and  to  the  sundry  fears  or  mis- 
givings in  relation  to  that  quarter  which  bad  agitated 
the  mind  of  George  I.  and  bis  cabinet.  A  abort 
time  before,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  in  Rus- 
sia, as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Pretender;  negotia- 
tions between  Charles  and  Peter  bad  been  opened, 
and  it  bad  been  agreed  between  those  rivals  tbat 
there  should  henceforward  be  peace  aud  a  unity  of 
purpose  between  them;  that  tbe  czar  should  retain 
Livonia,  Icgria,  and  other  Swedish  territories;  that 
bis  Swedish  majesty  shoukl  conquer  and  keep  Nor- 
way, aod  also  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  and  that  both 
ahonid  cooperate  for  the  reatoratiou  of  King  Stan- 
isbius  in  Poland,  aud  of  tbe  House  of  Stuart  in 
England.  But  the  muaket-ball  from  the  unknown 
hand  that  laid  the  Swedish  hero  or  madman  in  the 
grave  destroyed  all  these  schemes  :  Charles's  sister, 
Ulrica,  who  ascended  the  throne,  bad  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  power  to  remain  at  war;  tbe 
whole  ministry  and  the  very  form  of  the  monarchy 
were  completely  changed ;  and  Gortz,  who,  more 
than  any  one,  had  framed  the  project  against  Eng- 
land, was  presently  executed  on  a  ao^old.  But 
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there  were  io  Europe  many  political  adTeotarera 
M  daring  as  Gorts;  and  Alberoni  bad  been  diplo- 
maUzing  and  intriguing  in  other  eouutriea  beatdei 
Rusaia  and  Sweden.  In  France  there  were  no- 
merouB  and  increasing  discontents  against  the  re- 
gent. A  part  of  the  nation  were  incensed  at  what 
tbey  called  the  unnatural  alliance  between  France 
and  England,  and  a  still  greater  portion  ,  inveighed 
against  tbe  terrible  profligacy  and  the  immense 
power  of  the  Abbd  Dubois.  The  Duke  of  Maine, 
or,  rather,  his  imperious  duchess,  longed  for  the 
power  and  profits  of  the  regency,  and  entered  into 
plots  with  the  Prioce  of  Cellamare,  with  the  Jesuits 
and  others,  who  were  all  abetted  and  set  on  by 
Alberoni  and  the  court  of  Madrid.  After  many 
schemes  bad  been  proposed  and  abaodooed,  it  was 
resolved  to  seise  the. Duke  of  Orleans  while  en- 
gaged in  some  of  his  asaal  orgies,  to  shot  him  ap  io 
the  Bastille,  to  convoke  the  States-General,  and  to 
proclaim  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  regent,  with  the 
Duke  of  Maine  for  bis  depn^.  The  pleasure-lonng 
and  dissolute  Orleans  was  warned  of  these  machi- 
oations  both  by  friends  io  England  and  by  friends  at 
Madrid,  who  could  not,  however,  speak  positively  as 
to  the  real  design,  the  time,  or  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion. The  regent  continued  to  divert  himself  as 
before,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  no  suspicion  and 
no  anxiety ;  but  the  keen  eye  of  Dobois  was  watch- 
ing ail  the  while,  and  the  rash  conspirators  were 
soon  betrayed — by  means,  it  is  said,  of  a" distin- 
guished procuresa"  and  a  young  prostitute.  Dubois 
learned  that  a  young  Spanish  abb6,  Don  Vicente 
Portocarrero,  and  a  son  of  the  Marquia  of  Moote- 
leonof  the  ambaasador  in  England,  were  carryiog 
papers  and  maaifestoea  to  Madrid :  ha  gave  orders 
to  parsne  them,  ud  Portocarrero  mu  arrested  at 
Poictiers  with  bis  dispatches.  Dubois  laid  these 
papers  before  the  regent,  who  gladly  left  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  in  his  hands.  Cellamare, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  was  put  under  arrest,  but 
not  before  he  had  contrived  to  conceal  or  destroy 
his  most  important  papers.  There  was,  however, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  prove  the  de- 
signs of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Maine,  who,  if 
they  had  not  actnally  contemplated  the  death  of 
the  regent,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  indifferent 
as  to  the  chances  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  a  libertine,  a  sluggard,  a  gross  sen- 
sualist ;  but  he  was  neither  cowardly  nor  cruel,  and 
he  contented  hhnself  with  relegating  the  Dnke  of 
Maine  to  Doarlana  in  Pieardy,  and  sending  the 
duchess  to  the  castle  of  Dijon  in  Burgundy.  He 
also,  however,  exiled  from  Paris  Cardinal  Poltgnac, 
who  had  employed  hia  pen  in  drawing  up  mani- 
festoes and  addresses,  M.  de  Pompadour,  the 
Count  d'Eu,  and  several  others,  who  bad  been  en- 
gaged chiefly  by  the  Duchess  of  Maine.  Cella- 
mare, the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  principal  in  the 
plot,  was  merely  escorted  to  the  frontiers;  and  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  an  affair  which,  under 
almost  any  other  prince,  would  have  found  ample 
work  for  the  executioner.  Nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  Abb6  Dubois  was  pursuing  Portocar- 
rero, Cardinal  Alberooi  was  Uyiog  to  hunt  down 


the  Duke  de  St.  Aignan,  the  French  Rmbaasador  at 
Madrid,  who,  perceiving  that  there  was  a  great 
atorm  brewing  at  Paris,  and  that  the  cardinal  wai 
resolved  to  detaio  him  in  Spain,  set  ont  claodestiDe- 
ly,  without  passport  or  leave-taking.  Alberooi,  aa 
much  enraged  as  when  the  old  grandee  caned  him, 
gave  fiery  hot  orders  to  pursue  and  arrest  the 
Frenchman  ;  but  Sr.  Aignan  knew  the  man  he  bad 
to  deal  with,  got  quietly  out  of  his  carriage  near 
Pamplona,  left  a  footman  behind  him  in  the  veliicle 
to  pass  for  an  ambassador,  and  then  pushed  across 
the  Pyrenees  upon  a  mule.  The  real  ambaasador 
got  safely  to  the  French  side  of  the  froDtiers;  but 
his  representative,  the  valet,  was  seized  and  detain- 
ed. For  some  d»ya  the  Spaniards  did  not  discover 
this  little  piQce  of  maaqnerade  ;  but  when  the  car- 
dinal came, to  learn  the  trick  which  had  been  pat 
upon  him  be 'was  fbrions;. and,  being  fully  aware 
that  the  RegetitI  of  France  Wofild  no  longer  keep 
tenoa  with  hira,  he  hastened' 1»  recall  Cellamare, 
or,  rather,  to  tell  that  plotting  ambassador,  io  case 
he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  France,  "  first  to  set 
fire  to  all  tbe  mines."  This  letter,  which  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  discovery  of  the  plot  and  the 
seizure  of  Portocarrero,  was  intercepted  by  the 
French  government.  Thus  proof  was  added  to 
-proof,  and  all  doubt  removed  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  their  cooperation  or  con- 
nivance with  all  the  conspirators  in  France.  Id- 
stead  of  attempting  a  deoial  which  would  have  been 
naelesa,  the  cardinal,  upon  being  informed  that  the 
gBttne  WIS  up  and  the  conspirators  prisoners,  prevailed 
upon  his  roaster.  King  Philip,  to  issue  a  manifesto 
justifying  all  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  to 
overthrow  the  regency  of  the  Dnke  of  Orleans, 
which  was  represented  aa  illegal  in  its  origin,  and 
atrocious  or  dishonorable  to  France  in  all  its  pro' 
ceedings.  Hereopoo  tbe  French  regent  regularly 
declared  war  against  Sfuin,  being  supported  by  a 
similar  declaration  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
was  issued  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  or  on  the 
17th  of  December. 

The  Britiah  parliament  had  assembled  on  the 
preceding  11th  of  November,  and  the  nnomalona 
position  in  which  the  country  stood  with  relatioo  to 
Spain  had  given  rise  to  long  and  violent  debates. 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  the  Upper  House,  justified  the 
course  which  had  been  taken,  and  gave  an  acconnt 
of  hia  journey  to  Madrid,  stating  that  it  waa  high 
time  for  Grest  Britain  to  check  tiie  growth  of  the 
naval  power  of  Spain,  in  order  to  protect  the  trade 
of  Britiah  subjects,  who  had  been  vblently  oppress- 
ed by  the  Spaniards;*  that  he  thought  it  an  honor 

■  Tha  Mrdinal  had  tbiown  off  tho  niMk  too  mmb;  ud  bafon  tba 
battle  off  Capa  Pawara,  and  mn  b«fim  Bjmi'i  dapaitnn  from  Fwt» 
muuth,  ha  had  Inraltad  oar  Sag  in  a  wmj  thai  eaiu  ba  neitbar  over- 
looked  Bar  panloiMd.  "  It  ihonld  ae«ro,"  mj*  the  wiHtar  of  ibe  sc- 
count  of  Bjng'a  expedition,  "  but  ill  policy  in  a  court  intent  on  nitch 
mi){ht/  deaigna  to  pmToka  and  irritate,  witboui  cnnae,  a  nation  the 
moat  capable  m  tha  world  nT  llmitinr  and  defeating  then.  And  j** 
thay  aeened  to  make  it  a  atodied  pnnt  to  taz  and  dietraeatha  EnBliah 
b;  all  mantlet  at  wayt  in  their  commerce,  intomucb  that  their  trad* 
with  Spain  waa  atmoit  ruined  and  loet.  They  demanded  aibitrary  a>ul 
heavy  dutiea  from  the  En^liah  (aotma  randiaf  in  their  poru,  fruia 
whidi  tha  (rsaiiaa  aapraaal j  ewpCad  thcia ;  bb^  upon  lefuMlef  paj- 
ment,  their  benaBa  ware  aQmranded  bj  aoldieiat  their  waraboaaai  and 
cbaata  broken  ojMi,  and  Huit  gooda  aold  at  pnldie  onterj.  Ttia  rofal 
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to  have  been  among  tboae  who  advised  Sir  George 
BjDg'B  instTDctioDB,  for  which  he  waa  ready  to  aa- 
tirer  with  his  head.  When  it  came  to  the  vote, 
Lord  Stanhope  and  his  friends  had  a  rnajortty  of 
eightj-three  to  fifty.  Walpole,  in  the  Commons, 
esclaimed  and  declaimed  with  all  imaginable  vehe- 
meDce 'against  the  whole  Quadruple  Alliance  and 
every  thing  which  had  resulted  from  it.  The  lato 
measures,  he  said,  were  agEinat  the  law  of  nations, 
II  breach  of  solemn  tre«tiea — treacherous — unpar- 
donable! and  ministers,  consciona  of  having  done 
amiss  and  of  having  began  a  war  With  Spain  irregu- 
Urly  and  onjustifiably,  now  Wanted  to  screen  diem- 
lelvea  under  a  pnrihinientsry  saaction.  Walpole, 
however,  fbnnd  himaelf  left  in  a  minority  of  155  to 
316.  And,  when  the  declaratioa  of  war  fell  under 
discussion,  ministers  were  still  more  triumphant. 
Stiohope,  who  had  a  greater  mind  than  most  of  his 
colleagaes,  who  was.  from  conviction  and  tempera- 
ment the  friend  of  religions  toleratioa,  and  who, 
moreover,  for  political  purposes,  bad  professed  him- 
self the  friend  of  the  dissenters,  conceived  tbe  bold 
idea  of  doing  away  with  all  religio-political  distioc- 
lioos  whatsoever,  so  as  to  admit  even  Homan  Cath- 
olics to  tbeir  fair  share  of  the  privileges  of  tbe  consti- 
tutioB.  He  held  long  conferences  with  the  non->oom- 
fonnists  and  with  his  colleague  in  oOice,  Sunder- 
hod,  who  waa  eqnally  tolerant,  bnt  far  from  being  bo 
nagnine  of  making  toleration  the  general  rule  of 
tbe  government.  It  would  be  diflicnlt  enough,** 
said  Sunderiand,  » to  repeal  the  schiatn  and  occa- 
sioaa)  conformity  acts;  but  any. attack  upon  the 
Teit  Act  would  surely  rniu  all.''  Walpole  and 
"tbe  prince's  people."  aa  the  partisans  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  catted,  were  resolved  to  oppose  any 
•cbeme  of  the  kind,  and  hoped  to  overthrow  tbe 
miaiatry  by  a  new  cry  of  the  church  in  danger:  it 
was  known  that  moat  if  not  all  the  Whigs  in  oppo- 
titioa,  disregarding  some  of  the  foremost  and  beat 
principles  of  their  parly,  would  join  tbe  Tories 
aod  bigh-churchmen;  and,  therefore,  it  was  re- 
■oked  by  Stanhope  aod  Sunderland  to  leave  the  re- 
peal of  the  Teat  Act  to  some  favorable  opportunity, 
advising  the  dissenters  to  have  patience  in  the  mean 
time;  and,  on  the  ISUi  of  December,  Stanhope 
Innogfat  forward  bis  modified  tneaaure  in  the  Lords. 
It  was  not  called,  plainly,  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
(fiueotera,  but  an  act  for  atrengtheoing  the  Prot- 

•Smhi  md  ibtm  wiQi  waA  iBjaMiM  ud  tna^RBM  u  if  thaj  knw 
iWjMdi  Ihtrirroort  bjian^wo.  Etwjpm  broagbt eonplusU  to 
1^  EnflMi  BtowtaT  at  Madrid  of  new  frienacM  and  oppreuioDi. 
TIk  BWBontti  d«liTarad  to  tliat  enart  fur  radrcM  wars  Qumberiei*, 
*:(!u»t  tha  leaM  rnganl  tbcnni  to  tben.  Wtwa  anjr  traotpoitatioa  of 
frmipt  SM  ntondad,  thajr  imnadiauljr  amtetgaed  all  tba  Euglish 
■mkaata'  ibipa  in  ttMir  porta,  caapelliiiK  tbair  master*,  with  great 
nrcQBHnneM  of  asTsritf ,  to  enter  into  lh«ir  Mrviee,  imprisoniDg  Ibem 
«a.«naa  jails  if  tbe^  refnaed,  aod  obliging  then  to  nnlood  their  car- 

tboagb  perUbaUe,  and  coaiignad  to  other  marlete.  Thej  pro- 
ntiei  w  fmt  in  tbeir  DDjast  treatoient,  that  their  emiian  bronibt  into 
tv  j»ifU  of  Spain  wbaierer  Enfliah  merchant-ehipa  tbey  met  with  in 
^  tfpen  aca,  thoagh  bound  to  Ital;  or  other  diatant  parta,  and  eom- 
narallad  them  to  anload  their  caifoai  and  entor  their  eervice.  Such 
■i  aere  not  need  bj  ibem  for  tianiporta  bad  their  leanien  taken  awaf 
UMire  )■  tbair  DMB.of'WaT.  Reai^ admiral  Cammock  preaaed  no  leia 
tM  tiitj  far  hia  own  ahip ;  and  one  of  the  maatpra,  endea*oring  to 
kftpbiaawn  Ben,  had  both  hia  aara  cat  off."— [We  much  qosation 
iwaa  (an '.    A  ttorf  of  the  kind  aaed  to  oome  oot  na  regularly  ai  an 

d»^ear,  wbeB«*aT  wa  bad  a  qnarral  with  Spain.  Tbii  Raar- 
Kainl  CuBMoek  wan  an  IhahaM.] 


estant  interest.  Its  real  object  was  to  repeal  the 
intolerant  act  againat  occaaiooat  conformity,  aod 
the  Schism  Act,  aod  also  such  clauses  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acta  as  excluded  Protestant  dis- 
senters from  civit  offices.  Staabope  labored  to 
show  how  rationat  and  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
restore  dissenters  to  their  natural  rights  as  English 
citizens,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  stigma  and 
oppression  of  those  laws  which  had  been  made  in 
turbulent  timea  and  by  unfair  means;  and  he  dwelt 
upon  tbe  happy  vision  of  peace,  and  union,  and 
Christian  love,  which  would  or  ought  to  follow  the 
removal  of  these  invtdloua  distinctiona.  Bnt  be  soon 
found  that,  between  latent  bigotry  and  open  po- 
litical maDoeuver,  his  bill,  eveo  modified  aa  it  waa, 
would  be  hard  to  paaa.  The  Dnke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  spoke  against  it,  and 
the  Earl  of  Isia  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scottand.  Eveo  the  lib- 
eral-minded ex-chancellor,  in  declaring  himself  fa- 
vorable to  the  repeat  of  the  Schism  Act,  combated 
for  the  continuance  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acta,  which  he  choae  to  call  "tbe  main  bulwark 
of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state." 
But  it  may  be  that  Cowper,  who  had  resigned,  was 
as  anxious  ns  Walpole,  who  had  been  turned  out,  to 
annoy  the  cabinet ;  and  that  this  intention  had  more 
to  do  with  the  speech  than  any  real  love  of  the  two 
acts.  The  question  was  postponed  from  tbe  13th 
to  tbe  18th,  when  tbe  bench  of  bishops  took  op  and 
supported — almost  by  themselves — the  important 
debate.  Both  the  archbishops  opposed  Stanhope's 
bill.  The  primate,  Doctor  Wade,  who  bad  former- 
ly passed  for  a  friend  to  toleration,  called  occaHiooal 
conformity  a  "acandaloua  practice,"  and  declared 
that  it  was  needless  to  repeat  the  Schism  Act,  since, 
through  tbe  great  lenity  of  government,  it  was  rare- 
ly or  never  enforced.  On  the  other  side,  bishops 
Hoadly,  Willis,  Keonet,  and  Gibson  supported  the 
bill.  Kennet,  in  the  beat  of  debate,  declared  that 
the  higb-cburch  party  in  Charlea  I.'s  time  "had 
promoted  arbitrary  measures  and  persecutions,  un- 
til they  first  brought  scandal  and  contempt  upon  the 
clergy,  and  at  last  rnio  both  upon  church  and 
state."  There  was  no  denyiog  the  fact ;  but  the 
truth  was  veiy  unpalatable,  and  got  Kennet  a  very 
ill  name.  Biahop  Hoadly  denouDced  the  acta  styled 
by  the  primate  tbe  bulwarks  of  tbe  church  as  acts 
of  real  persecution ;  and  declared  that,  "  if  the  mere 
pretext  of  self-preservation,  or  self-defense,  was 
once  admitted  aa  a  suflicieDt  ground  for  passing 
laws  of  this  nature,  all  the  heathen  persecutions 
against  Christians,  and  nil  tbe  popish  persecutions 
against  Protestants,  would  be  justifiable;  that  he 
trusted  the  church  of  England  would  never  stand 
in  need  of  such  miserable  supports;  that  toleration 
was  not  a  favor  or  indulgence,  but  a  natural  right; 
and  that  the  safety  of  tbe  church  would  be  beat  se- 
cured by  a  regard  to  the  just  and  equitable  claims 
of  their  fellow-Christians  aod  fellow-citizens; .... 
that  he  feared  that  the  ardent  and  intemperate  seal 
which  many  displayed  for  the  interests  of  the  church 
was  principally  incited  by  a  regard  to  tbeir  own  in- 
terests, and  by  a  secret  and  food  attachment  to  the 
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powers,  the  honors,  and  the  emolDmeoti  wbich  ap- 
pertain to  it."  Tbe  debate  was  continued  oq  the 
19th,  wheo  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  waa  car- 
ried in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six  to 
sixty-eight.  luflueoced  by  this  large  miaority.  or 
by  a  fear  of  what  would  happen  in  the  Lower 
House,  ministers  consented  in  committee  to  strike 
out  all  the  clauses  which  referred  to  the  test  and 
corporation  acts.  Thus  mutilated,  Stanhope's  bill 
was  sent  down  to  tbe  Commons,  where  it  was  op- 
poaed  by  Walpole  and  bis  friends,  and  where  it 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  243  to 
202 — thirty-four  of  the  tbirty-Beveo  Scottish  mem- 


bers that  were  in  the  Hoose  voting  with  ministers 
for  tbe  bill. 

A.D.  1719.  In  the  month  of  Marcb,  a  bill,  gen- 
erally attribnted  to  Sunderland,  was  brought  into 
tbe  Lords,  "  to  settle  and  limit  the  peerage  in  ancb 
a  manner  that  the  number  of  English  peers  should 
not  be  enlarged  beyond  six  of  the  present  number, 
which,  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  might  be  supplied 
by  uew  creations ;  that,  instead  of  the  sixteen  elect- 
ive peers  from  Scotland,  twenty-five  should  be 
made  hereditary  on  tbe  part  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
that  this  number,  upon  failure  of  heirs  male,  should 
be  supplied  from  tbe  other  members  of  the  Scottish 


SoFBu  or  ZBL^  Wife  op  Gkoxqi  I.  From  U)«  ainwbefry-Bm  DnwiDg. 


peerage."  This  looked  like  depriving  the  crown 
of  its  important  prerogative  of  making  peers  at  will; 
but  George,  it  is  said,  went  into  it  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  upon  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
to  weaken  his  party;  while  Sunderland,  who  had 
offended  the  Prince  of  Wales  beyond  hope  of  par- 
don or  reconciliation,  was  also  anxious  to  restrain 
the  power  of  that  prince  wheo  he  come  to  the 
throne.  If  George  II.  should  create  a  dozen  peers 
at  a  time,  as  Queen  Anne  had  done,  there  could  be 
no  security  as  to  the  principles  or  votes  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  obnoxious  Sunderland 
might  In  such  case  have  cause  to  fear  impeachment 
and  attainder.  As  Anne's  sudden  creation,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Tory  majority  in  the 
Lords,  had  been  the  subject  of  such  vehement  and 
incessant  declamation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  it 
was  concluded  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Whigs  would  give  all  thehrtcounte nance  and  support 


to  the  present  bill ;  for  Sunderland  and  his  colleagues 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  repeated  asseverations 
of  tbe  Whig  party,  that  the  crown  ought  Id  future 
to  be  deprived  of  a  prerogative  in  the  employment 
of  which  Anne  and'  her  Jacobite  ministry  had  dis- 
honored Great  Britain  and  endangered  the  liberries 
of  Europe.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the  present  bill  was  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  great  Whigs,  Cowper  and 
Townshend,  joined  the  Tory  Nottingham  in  repro- 
bating it  as  destructive  of  tbe  very  principle  of  mon- 
archy. It  was  twice  read,  indeed,  without  a  di- 
vision ;  but,  on  the  day  appointed  for  tbe  third 
reading.  Stanhope  stood  up  to  give  it  its  quietus,  by 
observing  <•  that,  the  bill  having  made  a  great  noise 
and  raised  strange  apprehensions,  and  since  the 
design  of  it  had  been  so  much  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  that  it  was  like  to  meet  with  great  op- 
position in  the  other  House,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  let  the  matter  lie  still  till  a  more  proper  opportu- 
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liOr*"  Bat  SanderlBnd  wovM  not  bo  easiljr  relio- 
qskh  K  memire  upon  which  he  had  aet  his  heart ; 
and  from  Uiu  time  to  the  next  BessioD  of  parliuneDt 
gmt  efforts  were  made  by  him  and  hiB  parl^  to  re- 
move the  oppoaitioD  to  this  peerage  bill.  It  wai  a 
■abject  that  divided  aome  of  the  most  hooelt  of  the 
Whigs,  and  it  interrupted  the  friendship  between 
Addison  and  Steele,  as  the  author  of  the  Spectator 
iru  fur  the  bill,  which  he  defended  io  a  paper  call- 
ad  The  Old  Whig,  and  the  author  of  The  Taller 
wu  against  it,  and  attacked  it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Plebeian.  Walpole  also  took  up  the  pen  and 
publisbed  a  pamphlet  against  the  bill;  and  a  vast 
quanti^  of  ink  was  shed  on  either  side  hy  less  con- 
ipicnoQS  writers.  Sanderlaa^  declared  that  the 
peerage  bill  had  originated  with  the  king  rather 
lhaa  with  the  ministers;  that  tbe  king  wished  well 
to  Ae  coDstitation  and  to  the  country,  and,  there- 
fore, was  aoxionB  to  limit  the  future  goremmeot  of 
lus  son,  who  was  rash  and  headstrong,  and  quite 
capable  of  doing  tnad  thingt.  In  a  long  coDTeraa- 
tioa  be  held  with  Middleton,  the  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  refused  to  support  the  bill,  Snnder- 
hnd  was  so  excited  that  blood  gashed  from  his 
noee.'  On  the  18th  of  April  parliament  was  pro- 
rogaed;  and  earij  in  May  the  king,  accompanied 
by  Stanhope,  set  off  for  bis  contiDental  dominioos. 
In  appointing  the  regeacy  or  terds  justices  that  were 
to  attend  to  affairs  in  his  majesty's  absence,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
nor  were  they  even  deputed  to  hold  levees,  that 
duty,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  public*  and  further 
diralgemeDt  of  family  discord,"  being  assigued  to 
tbe  young  princesses.*  , 

As  Cardinal  Alberoni  bad  utterly  failed  in  France, 
snd  as  be  had  lost  his  mad  hero  Charles  XIT.,  he 
detannioed  to  take  up  with  tbe  Pretender,  who  bad 
been  passing  his  time  pleasantly  enough  in  Italy,  re- 
siding altemBtely  at  Rome  and  Urbiao.   He  had 
htMj  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Clementina,  granddaughter  of  the  heroic  John  So- 
bieski,  king  of  Poland ;  but,  as  that  princess  was  on 
her  way  to  Italy  to  join  her  betrothed,  she  was  ar- 
rnted  by  the  emperor's  orders  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
detained  in  the  emperor's  castle  of  Inspruck.  This 
was  base  and  dishonorable  in  tbe  emperor  who  did 
it,  and  scarcely  less  so  io  the  English  goveroraeot 
Ifaat  asked  it.    Tbe  Pretender  appears  to  have  been 
apprehensive  for  his  own  liberty,  as  the  Austrians 
bad  now  the  complete  ascendency  in  tbe  Italian 
peninsola,  and  as  the  English  fleet  was  riding  vic- 
torious off*  its  Bfaores.  when  he  received  and  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  Alberoni  to  go  into  Spain.  To 
delode  the  Austrians.  he  pretended  to  set  out  for 
Toscany  and  Lombardy,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
aialie  tbe  whole  journey  by  land  ;  but  in  reality  he 
lay  cooeealed  in  the  Papal  States,  while  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Perth,  with  a  party  of  his  suite,  crossed 
the  ApennineB  and  went  into  tbe  emperor's  domin- 
nns  of  Lombardy.    The  two  lords  were  presently 
seised  and  made  fast  in  the  castle  of  Milan ;  and, 
aa  people  there  bad  not  tbe  feHci^  of  being  ac- 
fnaiated  vrith  the  person  and  ftce  of  the  Stuart,  it 
'  Lard  HmMWiob^  CormpoBdcBO*,  ■  Lord  Hahoa. 


was  reported  and  believed  that  they  had  got  the 
Pretender.  Lord  Stur  joyfully  announced  from 
Paris  to  the  ministerB  in  London  that  this  was  tiie 
case ;  and  then,  while  he  was  believed  to  be  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon  at  Milan,  where  many  a  better 
man  has  pined  away,  the  Pretender  slipped  dnwn 
to  the  pope's  little  port  of  Nettnno,  near  the  mouA 
of  the  Tiber,  and  got  secretly  on  board  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  safely  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
Thnre  the  fugitive  threw  off"  his  disguise ;  and  at 
Madrid  he  was  received  most  royally  as  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  palace 
ofBuen  Retire  was  alloted  for  his  residence,  and 
he  received  the  visits  of  Philip  and  his  queen,  and 
of  alt  the  granflees  that  had  not  quarreled  with  the 
cardinal. 

Before  James  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  disguised  as  a  valet,  had  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, to  take  the  command  of  a  formidable  arma- 
ment wbiofa  the  cardinal  had  prepared  at  Cadiz  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  England  and  enthroning  tbe 
Pretender!  The  hat  time  Ormond  had  been  in 
Spain  was  with  an  English  fleet  and  army  to  storm 
Vigo  and  bombard  Cadiz  for  Queen  Anne!  The 
adiniring  Jacobites  compared  him  to  Coriolanns  re- 
tiring to  the  Volaci ;  but,  in  sober  truth,  Ormond  was 
little  like  tbe  hero  of  Corioli,  and  it  mattered  little 
where  he  went.  He  was  to  bear  the  title  of  cap- 
tain-general of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  proclamstion,  to  be  published  at  hia 
landing,  in  the  name  of  Philip,  declaring  thnt  his 
most  Catholic  majesty  bad  sent  these  forces  as 
auxiliaries  to  tbe  rightful  king,  James,  hoping  that 
Providence  would  favor  so  just  a  cause;  but  assuring 
the  insurgents  diat,  if  they  should  be  unsncceesful, 
he  would  give  a  secure  retreat  in  his  own  dominions 
to  all  that  should  join ;  and  engaging  bis  royal  word, 
in  case  they  should  be  driven  to  expatriation,  that 
he  would  give  in  Spun  to  every  sea  or  land  officer 
the  same  rank  aa  he  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  common  soldiers  should  be  received  and 
treated  as  thoagb  they  were  his  own.  This  waa 
not  badly  devised ;  but  the  cardtDal  was  embarrassed 
about  the  Pretender,  who  had  played  his  part  so 
miserably  in  Scotland,  and  who  seemed  but  little 
inclined  to  risk  his  person  again.  Madrid  and 
Cadiz  were  crowded  witb  Scottish  and  English 
exiles,  who  hoped  to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of 
1715,  but  who  seem  to  have  been  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Pretender  should  go  with  them 
or  stay  behind  till  they  should  make  his  path  easy. 
But  at  last  it  was  determined  that  James  should 
stay  in  Spain,  and  that  Ormond  should  have  the 
undivided  command.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Abb6 
Dubois  had  obtained  full  and  precise  information  aa 
to  all  these  Spanish  schemes,  and  by  the  command 
of  tbe  regent  he  had  imparted  all  his  discoveries  to 
Staoh<^,  together  with  the  offisr  of  Bome  French 
troops.  The  English  government  politely  declined 
receiving  the  French,  but  they  accepted  and  brought 
over  six  battalions  of  Anstriana  from  the  NetherlandB, 
and  two  thousand  Duteh.  A  good  squadron  of  shipe 
was  put  to  sea  to  secure  the  Channel;  the  few 
EngUab  troops  were  cantoned  in  the  most  Jacobite 
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dirtricts  in  the  north  mnd  wast;  both  Houses  of 
Parliameot,  which  was  theo  sitting,  sssared  the 
king  of  their  loyalty  and  determinatioo  to  support 
him  to  the  extent  of  their  lives  and  fortanes;  and  a 
proclamation  was  isaued  offering  ^10,000  for  the 
epprehenaion  of  the  traitor  Orinnad,  the  commander 
of  the  Spaniah  army  of  iovaaion.  As  the  Scots  had 
paid  rather  dearly  for  their  rising  in  "the  iifteeo," 
a  resolution  had  been  uoiveraally  taken  not  to  move 
in  Scotland  till  England  waa  fairly  engaged:'  but 
upoa  the  16th  of  April  two  frigates  put  into  the 
port  of  Kintail,  in  Roas-shiro,  landed  about  three 
hundred  Spaniah  soldiers,  a  few  gentlemen,  and 
some  arms,  and  theo  instantly  left  the  coast  and  put 
out  to  sea.  Among  the  gentlemen  were  the  earls 
Marshal  and  Seafbrth  and  the  Marquis  of  TalUbar- 
dine,  who  concealed  themaelvea  io  the  country  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Eng- 
land. But  Ormond  never  came:  a  storm  in  the 
bay  of  Bncay  had  driven  him  back  to  Spain,  and 
had  entirely  fruatmted  Alberoni'a  expedition.  Many 
of  the  ships  wore  loet ;  othera  were  saved  by  throw- 
ing overboard  the  guns,  the  ataodsof  arms,  the  horaes 
and  the  atoros  provided  for  the  campaign;  and  of 
five  ahipa  of  the  line  and  twenty  trnnsporta,  and  five 
thonaand  soldiers,  partly  Irish,  only  the  two  frigates 
and  the  three  hundred  men  with  the  Earl  Marshal 
ever  reached  the  British  coast.  But  if  they  had  all 
come  they  would  only  have  come  to  destruction : 
Ormond'a  heart  had  completely  failed  him  before 
he  began  the  voyage,  and  he  had  actually  written  to 
Alberooi  to  request  the  postponement  or  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  eipediUon,  as  he  knew  its  design 
was  no  longer  a  secret  to  France  and  England,  and 
as  he  could  not,  he  said,  be  so  imprudent  as  to  pro- 
pose to  attack  England  with  five  tbousaod  men,  un- 
lesH  by  surprise.*  While  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the 
Marquis  of  TuUibardiue  lay  close  at  Kintail,  Lord 
Seafortb,  in  disguise,  ventured  up  the  country  to 
confer  with  some  of  the  Highland  clitne;  and  some 
hard'drinking  Jacobite  lords  saw  in  their  cups  Or- 
mond'a fleet-^wbich  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  or  back  to  the  Spaniah  ports — ^riding 
triumphantly  on  the  coast  of  Scotland :  butaleepand 

'  Lockhart, Meinnirt.  The  Jneobttea  in  Spam  haJ  keptlhair  bralb- 
tea  buth  in  Englmud  and  ScoiUnd  parfectl;  well  infurnied  or  their  in- 
tentiona  and  praparatioiia.  "  The  kiag'i  ((iU  Prettnder'ti  alTure  (at  a 
hMf  time  mad*  little  or  nu  noite ;  but,  on  Um  bnaki&g  Syai  of  the  war 
wilb  SpaiD,  peopla  began  to  hope  thai  HHnelhing  in  hii  Taror  would 
cad  np;  and,  while  we  wore  fed  wiib  theie  hopei  id  r«rj  gsneial 
term  with  letteta  frooi  abriad,  all  of  •  raddea  wa  racaired  ihe  jajfal 
news  of  the  King  oT  8|«in^  baring  declared  for  our  king.  What  cur- 
reapoadnMia  Siaf  Philip  had  in  Bnfland  1  can  not  particulnrl;  tell,  but 
■ow  I  am  there  was  not  the  Isait  iotimation  of  anch  a  design  to  uiy  in 
Scotland,  vatil  a  Tory  little  befiire  it  wa*  public  over  all  Europe. 
About  which  tima  the  Ewl  of  Wigtoan  wnt  a  letter  to  me  fmm  his 
ooaatry-hoate,  deairing  mo  to  meet  him  withoot  fail  next  day.  eiactlj 
nt  fonr  io  the  afternoon,  at  a  certain  priTale  plnoe  in  Edinburgh :  and 
I  accordingly  kepi  the  tryat.  Ilia  lordihip  intndaced  bo  to  Mr.  Franei* 
Kennedy:  thia  gentleman  wu  tent  etpreaa  to  acquaint  the  Mng^  friend* 
of  the  attempt  that  wa«  to  be  made  by  Spain  on  Britain,  and  he  waa 
directed  to  go  flrat  to  my  Lord  Wigtonn,  who  thought  tx  to  call  me  to 
be  preeent  at  Ihe  eonfereaoe.  Mr.  Kaniwdy  ptodncad  a  amall  piece  of 
parchment,  writ  and  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  deeiring  entire 
credit  might  be  given  to  the  bearer  thoreofi  and  than  ha  told  oa  that 
the  doke  waa  acioally  emhailed  with  a  conaidrrable  budy  of  Spaniah 
troopa,  detigning  to  land  them  in  England."— LeeUorf  Paper*. 

■  StuaR  Papats.— Letter  fmm  Onnond  to  Albmni,  dnud  Coran- 
nn,  MniEh  the  Std,  aa  cited  by  Lord  Hahm,  Hfat,  fhn  PeaM  of 
Vtradit. 


daylight  dissipated  this  riaion ;  and,  as  some  of  the 
Highlanders  had  begun  to  muster,  and  bad  taken 
one  or  two  insignificant  places,  the  governmeDt, 
which  at  first  had  thought  that  the  two  SpaDiali 
frigates  had  carried  back  in  ^em  all  the  persooa 
and  things  they  had  brought,  became  aware  thHt 
there  was  ao  enemy  in  the  land,  nnd  that  some  of 
the  Jacobite  lords  had  not  gone  back  to  Spain. 
Upon  this  discovery,  some  English  ships  of  wbt 
were  brouglit  down  to  the  coast,  and  Geoeral 
Wightmao,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  moved 
from  Inverness  in  quest  of  the  iosnrgeota,  wbom 
he  soon  found  advantageously  posted  at  Glenaliiel. 
They  were  estimated  at  two  tinousand  men;  but 
AVightman,  relying  on  the  diacipHne  of  his  troops, 
fell  upon  them  on  the  evening  of  the  lOlh  of  Jane, 
the  Pretender's  birthday,  and  gave  them  a  complete 
defeat.  The  light-footed  Highlanders  dispersed  and 
ran  home  to  their  mountains;  the  three  hundreil, 
Spaniards  who  kept  together,  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render  at  diacretion.    The  Earl  Marshal,  Seaforth, 
and  Tnllibardine  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
with  their  clans  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  they, 
with  other  persona  of  note,  remained  luriiing  in  the 
Highlands  till  ahips  were  provided  to  carry  them 
back  to  Spain.    While  the  Jacobitea  of  Edinburgh 
were  treating  the  Spaniah  prisooers,  who  were 
sent  to  the  caatle  there,  with  rare  civility  and 
liberality,  the  victorious  Wightman  made  a  tour 
through  all  the  difficult  passes  of  Lord  Seaforth'« 
country,  >'  to  terrify  the  rebels  by  baroing  the 
houses  of  the  guUty,  and  preserving  those  of  the 
honest.**^    The  determined  Jacobite  that  relates 
most  circumstantially  all  these  events  confesses  tbst 
the  expedition  waa  miserably  managed,  and  that  few 
really  joined  it.    "  I  do  not  pretend,"  he  says,  "to 
give  80  account  of  my  Lord  MRrshal'B  proceedings; 
one  thing  ia  sure,  that  he  and  Tnllibardine  were 
soon  at  variance  about  the  command;  and  it  seemed 
very  odd  that  such  matters  were  not  adjusted  before 
their  embarkation.     The-  Highlanders,  being  for- 
merly heartily  bit,  resolved  not  to  move  till  tb«>y 
heard  of  Ormond's  being  landed,  so  that  few,  except 
Seaforth's  clan,  joined  this  little  army,  which,  how- 
ever, kept  together  till  General  Wightman  marcbed 
against  them."    This  busy  plotter  was,  notwith- 
standiog,  pf  opinion  that  the'  Pretender  had  atill  a 
good  chance  in  Scotland  if  be  and  hia  advispn 
would  only  make  a  proper  Qse  of  their  opportoaities 
and  advantages.    Saying  nothing  of  the  uodispoted 
Jacobitismof  the  Highlanders,  Lockhart  endeavored 
to  show,  io  8  memorial  which  he  sent  to  the  Earl 
Marshal  during  his  abort  stay  in  the  country,  that 
the  Lowlanders,  at  least  in  good  part,  were  equally 
averse  to  the  House  of  Hanover.       The  king's 
friends,"  said  he,  "are  far  from  being  diminished 
on  the  suuth  side  of  Forth,  and  are  abundantly 
willing  to  venture  all  in  his  service;  but  they  have 
been  kept  so  much  under,  these  three  or  four  years 
bypast,  and  so  little  expected  what  has  of  late  oc- 
curred, that  moat  of  them  want  horses  and  arms, 
and  it  will  be  on  easy  matter  to  procnre  them ;  and. 
as  they  are  surrounded  with  spies  and  enemies,  and 

>  LockhMit,  Uamnite  and  Fapen. 
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eiD  Dot  propose  to  make  aBch  a  boAj  as  tma  reiUt 
Ibo  force  that  will  be  seat  agaiart  them  if  they  take 
to  the  fieldi,  it  ia  Dot  to  be  deaired  or  expected  they 
riiouU  riK  ia  arnu  aotil  there  be  aach  a  aomber  of 
forces  Dear  them  as  can  make  a  stand,  and  to  which 
they  may  resort.    Though  the  king  does  not  want 
some  friends  in  the  western  shires,  yet  the  gross 
of  tlie  people,  both  gentry  and  commonB,  are  either 
Presbyteriana  faTombly  dispoBed  toward  the  present 
loTeroment,  or  pretty  indilferent  aa  to  all  govern- 
meats  whatsoever ;  but,  as  the  far  greatest  part  of 
both  have  a  hearty  aversion  to  the  Union,  if  once 
they  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  king's 
prosperity  woold  terminate  in  the  diasolotion  there- 
of, there  is  reason  to  believe  a  great  many  of  the 
first  would  be  converted,  at  least  so  far  aa  to  be 
aentnl.  and  moat  of  the  others  declare  for  him." 
Hs  proposed,  in  this  paper,  that  the  Earl  Marshal 
■bonld  publish  a  maDifesto,  in  which,  after  enamerat- 
the  many  grievances  which  had  attended  the 
UnioD,  sach  as  the  decay  of  trade,  the  vbliUioo  of 
the  liberties  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  Scota,  &c., 
ho  should  declare  that  it  waa  King  Jameses  intention 
to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  and  independent 
■ute — that  it  was  for  this  object  he  and  the  lords 
lad  geotlemea  with  him  were  again  up  in  arms. 
And  Lockhart  further  recommended  that,  in  this 
Diaotfesto,  full  assurances  should  be  given  aa  to  the 
sariy  meeting  trf"  a  Scottish  parliament,  and  that  the 
■everal  electora  in  the  Scottish  shires  and  burghs 
sboold  be  earnestly  recommended  "to  have  their 
thuaghts  on  persons  fit  to  be  appointed  their  repre- 
lenia^vea.*'   "At  present,"  adda  Lockhart,  "there 
if  ooae  on  the  south  of  Forth  to  whom  King  James's 
CrieDda  can  repair  for  intelligence,  or  to  have  instrac- 
tioDs  and  directions  as  to  their  conduct  and  meas- 
ures ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  is  no  correspoadeoce 
Dor  concert  among  them."    To  make  up  this  defi- 
ciency, be  proposed  that  the  Earl  Marshal  should 
uppoint  a  small  number  of  persons  to  meet  together 
aod  concert  the  general  meaBures;  and,  as  the  earl 
coakl  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  parties  as  he  (Lockhart)  was, 
he  thought  "it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  to 
bin  the  earb  of  Eglintoun  and  Wigtoun,  the  Lord 
Baloierioo,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  John 
Patersoo,  as  persons  that  would  be  faithful  to  the 
king  and  agreeable  to  his  friends."    And  when  all 
was  over,  Lockhart  pretended  that,  if  his  advice 
bad  only  been  followed,  and  if  the  king's  friends 
bad  only  acted  with  concert,  "this  Spanish  afiair" 
would  have  had  a  very  different  result.^ 

Cardinal  Alberooi,  seeing  that  thia  card  bad  failed 
bim,  was  anzioas  to  get  the  Pretender  back  to 
Rome  aa  soon  as  possible;  for  faia  stay  at  Madrid 
wss  rather  costly,  and  it  might  also  tend  to  embar- 
rsss  negotiations  if  the  cardinal  should  be  obliged  to 
hy  down  the  sword  and  trust  to  diplomacy.  For- 
Innately  for  him  there  arrived  news  that  the  captive 
bride,  the  Princess  Clementina  Sobieski,  had  ea- 
eaped.  diagniaed  as  a  servant-maid,  from  Inspruck, 
sod  had  reached  in  safety  the  pope's  city  of  Bo- 
ibgna :  mai  apoo  tlua  news  the  Stuart  took  leave  of 
1  LockhsTt  P^itn. 


the  cardinal  and  Spanish  court,  and  Fetnmed  to 
Italy  to  complete  his  marriage. 

Aa  France  had  made  a  regular  declantion  of  war 
against  Spain,  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  regent  to 
exert  himself,  and,  if  he  did  no  more,  to  secure  his 
frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  had,  in 
effect,  i^ised  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  serve  in 
that  quarter ;  and,  u|ion  the  refusal  of  old  Marshal 
Villars,  he  had  given  the  command  of  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  the  half-brother  of  the  Pretender,  the 
victor  of  Almanza,  the  real  hero,  on  the  Bourbon 
side,  of  the  war  of  the  successiou  in  Spain,  and 
then  the  highly-prized  and  apparently  most  devoted 
servant  of  bis  majesty  King  Philip.  Berwick,  who 
owed  his  fortune  to  his  sword,  and  whose  fortune 
was  entirely  in  France,  in  all  probability  fought  like 
a  mercenary  Swiss,  and  would  have  fought  sfiainst 
his  half-brother  himself  if  necessary ;  but  his  admir- 
ers and  apologists  give  sundry  reasons  for  the  anoma- 
loua  position  into  which  he  now  threwhimaelf.  "The 
Marahal  of  Berwick  was  pitched  upon  to  command 
the  army  from  the  extraordinary  confidence  placed 
in  him  on  every  account  by  the  regent;  yet  there 
was  not  a  Frenchman  more  affected  with  this  breach, 
however  just  and  necessary  on  the  part  of  France. 
Besides  the  reasona  which  he  had  in  common  with 
every  Frenchman,  there  were  others  peculiar  to 
htmself:  he  had  been  twice  the  instrument  of  pre- 
serving Spain  ;  and  the  favors  he  had  received  from 
Philip  V.  attached  him  mure  immediately  to  that 
prince.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  obligations  to 
the  regent,  who  was  personally  attacked  in  this  war; 
bat  all  these  were  inferior  conaiderations  with  the 
Marshal  of  Berwick,  and  were  made  subservient  to 
the  great  line  of  duty.  He  thought  himself  bound 
indispensably,  as  governor  of  Ouienne,  upon  the  front- 
iers of  Spain,  to  execute,  without  remonatrance,  the 
orders  he  received  for  invading  that  kingdom.  A 
refusal  to  serve  would  have  been  a  breach  of  an  im- 
mediate duty,  from  which  he  hsd,  at  that  time,  no 
right  to  excuse  himself:  it  would  have  been  a  dan-* 
gerous  example,  and  might  h&ve  even  admitted  a 
construction  of  criminality,  if  it  had  been  followed 
by  others :  he  obeyed,  therefore,  because  it  was  bis 
duty  to  obey."* 

While  Berwick  was  lying  on  the  frontier.  King 
Philip  put  himself  at  the  hesd  of  a  very  indifferent 
Spanish  army — the  best  of  his  forces  were  in  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  —  and  advanced  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Philip  was  no  soldier;  he  was  not  even  gifted  with 
the  very  common  attribute  of  personal  courage; 
but  he  fondly  fancied  that  there  would  be  no  fight- 
ing, that  the  French  army  under  Berwick  would 
desert,  and  join  him  as  their  rightful  regent,  and 
the  only  surviving  grandson  of  Lnuia  XIV.;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  had  come  to  the  army  with  his 
queen,  his  young  son,  his  prime  minister  the  cardi- 
nal, and  a  good  stock  of  manifestoes  and  proclama- 
tiona  to  the  French  soldiery.  But  these  proclama- 
tiouB,  when  disperaed  in  Berwick's  camp,  failed  of 
their  effect ;  and  instead  of  going  over  to  Philip,  the 

>  An  abridgod  eonttButlni  of  the  Mamoiic,  takan  fran  tlw  btten 
of  Um  DuIib  of  Btrwick,  ud  princrpally  fma  hia  MnMpondanr* 
with  tke  French  miniitrr,  apptndad  lo  Berwick'!  aatobioinphicat 
Haouin.  > 
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French  troops  began  to  take  his  towoB  and  castles 
almost  ander  his  eye.  No  part  of  Spain  had  dis- 
played Bach  actiffitj  and  energy  in  aecondiog  the 
great  roRritime  schemes  of  the  cardinal  as  the  in- 
dostrioas  Biscayao  provtncea.  At  every  port  on 
that  coast  ships  had  been  bailt.  or  were  in  process 
of  building.  All  this  bad  been  watched  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  by  the  French  as  well  as  by  the  Eoglisb, 
and  BD  important  part  of  Berwick's  iDstructioos  was 
that  he  should  destroy  these  dock^yards  and  arse- 
nals. Colooel  William  Stanhope,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  missioD  to  Berwick's  army,  accompanied 
a  detachment  of  it  to  Fort  Passages,  serving  as  a 
volunteer,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one 
new  ship  of  seventy  guns,  two  of  sixty  guns,  and 
some  other  vessels  recently  built,  together  with  a 
vast  qoantily  of  timber  and  naval  stores,  burned  to 
ashes.  The  French  then  invested  Fueoterabia, 
which  sarrendered  on  the  16th  of  Jnne.  An  En- 
glish sqaadron  was  cooperating  on  the  coast;  and 
now  it  took  on  board  abont  n  thousand  French  sol- 
diers, and  sailed  for  Santona,  where  three  fine  new 
ships  of  the  line  were  on  the  stocks,  and  where 
materials  were  collected  for  the  building  of  seven 
more.  The  French  soldiers  and  the  English  bbiI- 
ore  [finded  together,  and  in  a  few  hours  every  thing 
was  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Spaoisrds  in  money 
■lone  was  estimated  nt  millions  of  dollars;  but  the 
moral  loss  and  depression  was  still  more  important. 
Berwick  carried  tbe  strong  town  of  St.  Sebastian 
on  the  2d  of  August,  and  compelled  the  citadel  to 
surrender  on  the  I7th  of  tbe  same  month.  Philip, 
in  (he  mean  while,  had  taken  the  road  to  Madrid, 
helpless  and  hopeless.  The  whole  of  Oaipnscoa 
waa  occupied  or  overrun;  and  the  states  of  that 
province,  incensed  by  ioDOvntions  on  their  ancient 
laws  and  asagea.  and  by  arUtrary  attempts  raade  by 
Alberoni  to  aasimilate  the  Biscayan  provinces  with 
tbe  rest  of  Spain,  offered  to  acknowledge  the  do- 
minion of  the  French  upon  condition  of  security  to 
their  ancient  rights  and  liberties.^  In  another  di- 
rection the  French  continued  their  conqoests  with- 
out interruption  ;  tbey  entered  Catalonia,  took  sev- 
eral forts,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  Rosas.  Nor 
was  the  British  fleet  idle  in  other  quarters;  in  the 
end  of  September,  a  strong  squadron  with  4000 
troops  on  board,  commanded  by  Lord  Cobham,  ap- 
peared off  Corunna,  to  take  vengeance  on  that  port, 
from  which  Ormond  had  sailed  with  bis  uofortunate 
expedition.  Corunna,  however,  seemed  too  well 
defended,  and  Cobham  ran  along  the  coast  to  Vigo, 
where  many  of  Ormond's  stores  still  remained. 
The  British  troops  landed  at  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  encountered  no  enemy  except  a  body  of 
peasants  who  fired  from  the  bills,  without  coming 
near  enough  to  hit  or  to  be  hit.  The  garrison  of 
Vigo  spiked  their  guns  in  the  town  and  retired  into 

'  Alberocti,  unmf  other  thiagi,  hu)  inilit«d  vpon  atUblishinf  in 
■very  part  of  Spain  a  Dniform  tariff,  in  order  to  effkCB  the  inland  cu*- 
um-houeea  fitablished  between  the  larion*  old  kiagtlome  which  coti- 
Kituted  tbe  moaan!h<r.  The  plan  waa  Rood,  hot  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  it ;  and  it  waa  a  madneia  then  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal, 
aa  It  baa  been  unce  on  the  aide  of  the  Spaniah  liherala  (both  in  1830 
aad  at  praaaM).  ta  alieiuUa  by  k  uo  loddeB  reform  the  bravcat  n  tnoat 
•MTfetic  f«t  af  llw  BtioB  at  tha  veij  mCMBt  t4  tha  eslnnaM  dif- 
lealtj. 


the  citadel,  where  they  were  compelled  to  snrren- 
der  by  the  middle  of  October.  Cobham  found  43 
pieces  of  ordnance,  8000  muskets,  2DO0  barrels  of 
powder,  and  seTen  sloops,  which  were  tU  eeissed 
and  carried  off".  Tbe  oeighbortog  towns  and  little 
sea-porta  were  also  sacked  by  the  troopa,  who 
Bbased  themselves  much  with  wine,"  and  then 
this  important  and  secret  expedition,"  as  it  had 
been  called,  returned  to  England.  As  so  much  had 
been  said  about  it,  the  cardinal  seems  to  hare  ex- 
pected that  it  was  really  destined  to  occupy  whole 
provinces  or  kingdoms!  In  Sicily,  for  which  every 
tbing  had  been  sacrificed,  the  course  of  tbe  war  waa 
equally  unfavorable  to  Spain,  and  the  services  of 
tbe  navy  much  more  conspicuous.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy,  seeing  that  the  Spaniards,  on  the  one  hand, 
were  taking  every  thing  from  him  in  Sicily,  and 
that  tbe  emperor,  on  the  other,  by  virtae  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  waa  demanding  the  two  or  three 
towns  he  still  held  there,  while  tibe  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, allotted  10  Savoy  by  the  same  trea^,  remain- 
ed in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Spaniards,  began  lo  auapect 
that,  nnleaa  he  made  bis  bargain  now,  tbe  imperial- 
ists would  get  and  keep  possessioo  of  Sicily,  nod 
then,  with  tbe  rest  of  the  allies,  leave  him  to  get 
Sardinia  as  he  could.  And  he  proposed,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  preceding  autumn,  that,  while  opera- 
tions were  going  on  in  Sicily  for  the  emperor,  others 
should  be  commenced  in  Sardinia  for  himself.  After 
some  delay,  a  conventiou  was  signed  at  Vienua,  on 
the  29th  of  December  (1718),  between  his  imperisl 
majeflty  and  Savoy,  whereby  it  was  agreed  to  form 
an  army  for  the  reduction  of  Sardinia  as  soon  as 
possible ;  that  the  emperor  should  furnish,  at  bis 
own  expense,  6500  foot  and  600  horse  for  the  ex- 
pedition, in  return  for  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
troops  in  Sicily  were  to  cooperate  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  Neapolitans  against  the  common  enamyi 
and  then,  when  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  en- 
tirely, to  evacuate  that  island,  and  leave  it  to  tbe 
emperor.  The  means  of  carrying  out  this  conven- 
tion were  debated  upon  in  the  city  of  Naples  by  the 
emperor's  viceroy,  the  Savoyard  minister,  and  the 
English  admiral,  who  could  not  agree  in  opinion, 
and  who  found  the  business  perplexed  with  difficul- 
ties, as  the  court  of  Turin  again  wavered  and  seem- 
ed to  distrust  tbe  emperor.  But  at  last  Sir  George 
Byng  removed  all  scruples,  and  obtained  a  written 
order  from  Turin  to  Count  MafTei,  to  put  the  impe- 
rialists in  possession  of  tbe  towns  he  held.  In  the 
mean  while,  Lede,  the  Spanish  general,  moving 
with  a  part  of  his  forces  from  Meesina,  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  UebiBBo,  a  very  important  and 
well  fortified  place,  built  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  which  jats  iar  out  into  the  sea,  toward  the  Li- 
pari  islands.  As  the  allies,  thanks  to  Byng,  had  tbe 
complete  mastery  at  sea,  troops,  both  German  and 
Neapolitan,  had  been  carried  across  the  straits  of 
Messina  from  Reggio  and  from  Scylla,  and  landed 
on  the  mole-hesd  of  Melazzo ;  and  the  garrison  bad 
found  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  make  several  de- 
structive sorties,  being  led  by  Oeneral  CaraflTa,  a 
brave  NenpotitAO  officer.  CarafTa  had  been  recalled 
to  Naples  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the  de- 
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fenM  of  MebrsBo  was  iotrnsted  to  three  AuBtriao 
e:eDenU8,  who  had  brought  over  coaaiderable  rem- 
forcBDieatB  from  Italy.    The  aiege  theo  assnmed  a 
Dew  and  aingnlar  cbaracter;  for,  as  the  town  was 
small,  and  afforded  aeaoty  aceommodatioas  for  bo 
large  m  force,  the  Anstriaoa  and  NeapolitanB  threw 
tip  iBtrenchnMnli  consider^ly  io  adnoce  of  it,  and 
there  lodged  themaehres  between  the  Spaniarda  aad 
the  towD  walk;  vrtitle  Lede,  od  the  other  hand, 
drew  iDtrenehmeDts  roond  bis  owa  eanp,  and  at- 
tended rather  to  maiiitaining  h»  poeiUoa  there  than 
to  the  canTiDg  of  the  town.   Thtia  the  two  armiBB 
lay  wiAin  mnakel-abot  of  each  other  duriag  the 
whole  wiDter — both  safferiog  Beverely  from  the 
marahy  natare  of  the  noil,  and  the  continaal  damp 
that   afflicted  that  low,  bad  groaod,  where  the 
trenches  were  alternately  filled  with  water  from 
the  sky  in  rainy  weather  and  with  sea-water  in 
blowing  weather.     Great  numbers  perished  oa 
both  sides,  o£  disease  and  hanger,  or  of  bad,  oo- 
wholeeome  provisiooB.'   The  Oermaas  and  Neapol- 
itaos  had  ao  provisionB  but  what  came  over  from 
time  to  time  in  small  embarlistions  from  CHlabria. 
and  the  iohabitanta  of  the  Ltpari  nianda,  who  were 
bold  marioeta,  and  who  had  maay  light-armed  vea- 
eela,  findiDg  it  extremely  profitable  to  own  and  carry 
the  Spenhli  flag,  intercepted  a  great  many  of  these 
fehi(»as  and  speronaraa,  and  carried  home  their 
cargoes  of  promtons  to  the  islands  and  islets  that  lie 
scattered  between  the  eTer-buming  Stromboti  and 
the  Sicilian  shore.    Byng's  fleet  did  its  best.    "  It 
was  very  hard  serrice,"  says  the  English  trarrator 
of  these  Sicilian  wars,  "and  one  that  was  nnkoown 
and  astoaishing  to  the  pilots  of  that  couotry,  to  em- 
ploy shipa  cmisiag  in  those  dangerous  seas  during 
the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  for,  when  the  westerly  or 
nwdierly  winds  blow,  there  is  so  little  sea-room  in 
that  Danow  statioa,  and  Uie  currents  set  in  so 
stroag  opon  the  Calabrian  shore,  accompanied  with 
a  rest  rdliog  sea,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
sbipe  to  work  to  windward,  or  indeed  to  hold  their 
own,  and  avoid  straining  on  a  lee  shore."' 

The  admhfal  had  appointed  a  aquadron  nnder  the 
eoramand  of  Captain  Walton,  of  the  Canterbury— 
the  snthor  of  the  lacoaie  dispatch  after  the  battle 
off  Cape  Passaro — to  cmise  upon  this  station,  and 
to  hinder  Rear-admiral  Cammock  from  coming  out 
of  the  Faro  of  Messina,  as  also  to  secure  the  pass- 
age the  provision-boats  for  the  allies  at  Melazzo. 
But  it  happened  that  Walton  was  blown  from  his 
station  by  a  tremendous  storm,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
imm  it,  without  being  seen  or  heard  of  for  six-and- 
twenty  days.  Cammock,  the  brave  and  adroit  Iriab- 
mao,  seized  his  opportunity  to  get  out  of  Messina 
the  moment  the  storm  ^ted ;  and  then,  running 
down  the  Calabrian  coast,  he  appeared  before  Tro- 
pea,  the  port  in  which  provisions  had  been  collect- 
ed, to  be  sent,  when  the  weather  should  permit,  to 
the  tamiahiDg  Anstrians  and  Neapolitans.  Cam- 

■  Uti  lUkam  Mja,  "tlwt  iNMh  nilland  slika  from  makrift;"  bat 
kaMAip,  ia  *  tn*«I«r,  ooght  to  kituw  tbu  mabiiK  oolj  pnvsila  in 
MB«  and  aotDBD,  and  that  aftn  tha  Pouim  BUibaa  ud  the 
Mifaw  an  vhull;  fn*  fron  it  from  Uw  oad  of  Saptanbar  ta  tha 
hM*  iif  Hajr  or  tba  b«|iniiiag  of  Jooa. 

*  Aa  JMorai  tf  tbt  Espadrtiaa  of  tha  Britiah  FUal  Io  Smlj,  Ao. 


mock  hoisted  English  colors,  and  sent  a  letter 
-ashore  to  the  governor  of  Tropea,  under  the  name 
of  one  of  the  English  captains,  acquaintiog  the  Ne- 
apolitan  that  he  was  appointed  by  Admiral  Byng  to 
convoy  the  provision-vessels  to  Melazzo.  Had  this 
stratagem  succeeded,  the  force  at  Melazzo  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  compelled  by  hunger  to 
sarrender ;  but  the  governor  of  Tropea  happened 
to  be  a  waiy  and  acute  man,  and,  observing  that 
Cararoock's  letter  was  not  written  on  English  but 
on  Genoa  paper,  he  conceived  a  suspicion,  and  re- 
fused to  send  ont  tlie  embarkations.  A  few  days 
after,  Walton  recoTered  his  station,  and  then  Cam- 
mock ran  back  into  Messina.  In  the  mean  while, 
Byng,  being  informed  of  the  extremities  the  Ger- 
mans and  Neapolitans  were  reduced  to,  sent  four 
English  men-of-war.  which  had  just  arrived  at  Na- 
ples from  Fort  Mahon.  to  carry  provisions  to  Melaz- 
zo, directing  the  captains,  at  all  hazards,  to  make 
that  port.  One  of  these  men-of-war  was  disabled 
io  a  storm,  but  the  three  others  relieved  the  garri- 
son Rt  a  very  critical  moment.  Still,  however,  the 
Spaniards  continued  in  ihetr  intrench ments,  work- 
ing  hard  in  order  so  to  strengthen  their  position  as 
not  only  to  keep  the  Oerroans  and  Neapolilana 
penned  up  in  the  town,  but  also  to  hinder  the  de- 
scent of  an  army  expected  in  the  spring.  When 
Byng  thought  of  retiring  to  refit  at  Port  Mahon— 
the  convenience  of  which  place  was  inestimable 
during  this  war — the  Viceroy  of  Nuples  entreated 
him  to  attend  at  a  conference  held  at  the  palace : 
Byog  consented,  and  there  met  Caraffn,  Wetzel), 
and  the  Marquis  de  Fuencalada,  general  of  the 
Neapolitan  galleys.  The  viceroy  informed  Byng 
and  the  rest  that,  the  emperor  having  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  Turks,  Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
been  gathering  fresh  laurels  on  the  Danube,  was 
about  sending  from  Hungary  an  army  of  16,000 
horse  and  foot,  which,  being  added  to  the  troops 
actually  in  Melazzo,  was  considered  a  force  suf- 
ficient for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily.  These  imperialista,  it  was  stated,  would 
aiTive  at  Naples  by  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
the  important  point  to  decide  in  this  conference 
was,  how  and  where  they  should  be  landed  in 
Sicily.  General  CarafTa  objected  strongly  to  land- 
ing at  Syracuse ;  General  Wetzell  thought  that 
Syracuse  would  be  the  best  of  all  landing-places; 
and  the  general  of  the  Neapolitan  galleys  excused 
himself  from  giving  any  opinion  upon  a  subject  that 
related  to  the  land  service,  and,  referring  himself 
to  what  Caraffa  and  Wetzell  had  said  before  him, 
oracularly  concluded  that  great  caution  ought  to  be 
taken,  whichever  opinion  should  be  followed.  Byng, 
in  few  words,  told  them  that  land  forces  should  be 
trusted  to  the  sea  as  little  as  possible,  especially  in 
that  early  and  uncertain  season ;  and  that  the  troops 
they  expected  were  not.  In  his  opinion,  sufficient  to 
recover  the  island;  "that  it  was  a  great  error  to 
hold  the  Spaniards  in  contempt,  whose  behavior 
hitherto  in  Sicily  had  given  no  reason  for  it;  that 
they  Were  become  used  to  arms  and  hardships,  and 
the  Qermans  would  find  them  like  other  men ;  that, 
according  to  a  calcalation  he  had  made,  when  those 
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troops  should  be  joined  to  the  forces  id  Melazzo, 
they  would  not  be  able,  after  leRving  the  necessary 
gnrrisous  in  the  towns  which  the  Duke  of  Saroy 
wna  to  deliver  up,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  greRter 
number  than  what  the  Spanish  army  was  reported 
to  be  ;  and  that,  without  a  considerable  suferiority, 
little  success  whs  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where 
the  ill-will  of  the  people  toward  them,  and  their  in- 
cliaatious  to  the  Spaniards  were  so  very  evident, 
that  they  were  to  hope  for  do  BHiataoce,  but  expect 
every  distress  from  them  ;  .  .  .  .  that  they  were 
not  to  louk  opon  the  eoemy  ns  a  raoldering  army  ; 
for,  notwithstandiog  all  the  care  of  his  cruisers,  they 
received  frequent  recruits  from  Spaia  and  Sardinia, 
and  eveD  from  Italy,  Id  open  vessels  and-bonts,  which 
was  not  always  in  bis  power  to  prevent :  and,  be- 
sides, the  Marquis  do  Lede  had  lately  raised  four  reg- 
iments of  foot  and  one  of  horse  in  the  itland  iUelf."^ 
Having  recommended  the  bay  of  Fatti,  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  Melnzzo,  as  the  proper  landing- 
place,  the  English  admiral,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ory,  ran  down  to  Port  Miihon,'  hoping  that  bis 
suggestions  would  be  attended  to,  and  that  the 
emperor  would  authorize  Prince  Eugene  to  send 
a  sufficient  force  to  finish  the  war  in  Sicily  at  once. 
But  when  the  imperialists  arrived  at  Niiples,  in  the 
month  of  May,  they  were  fewer  even  than  the 
number  which  Byng  had  declared  to  be  inBufficient, 
amoanting  not  to  sixteen  thousand,  but  only  to  thir- 
teen thousand  ;  and  these  were  budly  provided,  par- 
ticularly io  the  article  of  money.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Mercy,  a 
native  of  Lorraine,  but  brought  up  in  the  emperor's 
service,  and  a  personal  favorite  of  Prince  Eugene. 
Byogt  who  had  returoed  to  the  bay  of  Naples  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  who  had  been  waiting 
impatiently  nearly  a  month,  took  these  troops.from 
Hungary  on  board  his  fleet,  soilnd  fi-om  Baix,  and, 
on  the  evening  of  the  27tb  of  May,  appeared  off 
Melnzzo.  Officers  came  oo  board  from  the  town 
with  information  thnt  the  coast  to  the  eastward  was 
well  guarded  by  the  Spaniards,  but  thnt  to  the  west- 
ward all  was  open  ;  and  thereupon  Byng  ran  into 
the  bay  of  Pittti,  and  lauded  the  troops  with  what 
was  then  considered  a  wondoiful  celerity.'  A  train 
of  artillery,  with  powder  and  ball,  were  supplied  by 
the  English  admiral  out  of  his  Spanish  prizes;  for 
De  Mercy  had  wnrcely  a  cannon  or  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder of  his  own.     The  Spaniards  intrenched 

>  An  Account  at  the  Expedition,  Ac. 

>  Bfof  left  behind  bim  i:apuin  Hotthewi,  vitfa  k  •qnaJron  to  olh 
tarn  Cknuock,  mhI.  if  poMiUe,  binder  his  eicnpiaE  oat  oT  Menfos  to 
the  Mulhwwrd.  HntthoKi  bad  the  km)  fotttine  to  nn  tlie  Saatn  Ro- 
f«lia,  of  uiIy-foaTgnna.  uhore ;  the  Sao  Pedro,  uf  liitj  gnci,  vairut 
>waj  in  tbe  Gulf  uf  Tarenta  ;  and  (■ammcx'k,  endeairaring  to  eicspe  to 
Spain  tii«nnallfnKale,wu chased, ni>d  eanped  with  eitreme difficulty 
inaboMtoCntaniBileBTinff  Uafiifata  with  all  hii  alTecta  tnd  pnpen  to 
be  tnkan  by  Captain  Haiihewa.  Among  hii  papen  «raa  a  Mmmieiiafi 
frDKi  the  PreiendpT,  appoiniiDR  him  Admiral  i>f  the  White.  Caro- 
miiclt,  it  appeari,  bad  auured  the  ex-Je*uit  PaiiBo  that  he  coald  pot 
most  of  the  Eugliah  Ileal  into  hie  handa ;  and  "  in  that  aeMeleia  eoa- 
Adenra/*  he  had  wiitian  to  Byag  lo  let  him  know  that  ha  had  KiMg 
Jmmt^t  cenmaBd  to  ustira  him  thai,  if  be  would  brinK  mn  hia  fteet 
tu  Meaaina,  or  tu  mj  port  In  Spain,  he  wontd  create  him  Duke  uf  Al- 
IfemarlH,  fiTi  him  a  hundred  Ihuusand  poouds  to  mppurt  that  rank, 
and  reward  pioportiuiMUly  e*er)>  captain  and  every  MeDien  in  the 
fleet. 

>  Alt  the  foot,  it  in  aeid,  ms  luded  ia  lui  thu  DM  hoora,  ud  nott 
of  the  CMilrjr  in  mar  hwin. 


before  Melazso,  tboagh  twenty  miles  oflf,  decamped 
with  precipitation  as  soon  as  they  beard  of  the  land- 
ing at  Fatti,  and  marched,  without  halting,  some 
thirty-two  miles  to  Franca  Villa,  an  Inland  town  in 
a  hilly  country,  whence  three  roads  branch  off  to 
Palermo,  Messina  and  Syracuse.  They  left  be- 
hind them  their  sick,  a  part  of  their  arti]ler7.  most 
of, their  powder  and  ball,  and  3000  sacks  of  dour; 
all  which  were  found  by  De  Mercy  and  the  Austri- 
ans.  who  advanced  from  Pntti  to  Melazzo  by  easy 
marches,  the  English  fleet  coasting  along  with  the 
army,  and  coming  to  anchor  as  tt  came  to  a  halt. 
Count  Seckeodorf  was  thea  detached  wUh  3500 
foot  and  150  horse  to  reduce  the  troablesome 
islanders  of  the  Lipari  group,  who  had  dooe  so 
much  mischief,  and  who  seemed  dispoaed  still  to 
continue  the  profitable  business  of  privateering. 
Seckendorrs  success  was  easy  and  complete,  and 
the  flag  of  the  emperor  was  raised  on  those  vol- 
canic isles.  But  it  was  the  17lhof  June  before  De 
Mercy  began  to  took  afler  Lede.  his  opponent,  and 
once  his  friend  and  school-fellow.  He  then  moved 
from  Melazzo  with  about  21.00U  men,  imagining, 
from  their  hasty  and  panic-looking  retreat  from  their 
in  trench  me  nts,  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  make 
any  great  stand  at  Franca  Villa.  His  men  suffered 
exceedingly  from  thirst,  the  burning  sun,  and  the 
armed  and  hostile  peasantry  of  Sicily.  The  Span- 
iards, unencumbered  with  baggage-wagona  and  bag- 
^nge  mules,  and  marching  as  no  other  troops  march- 
ed, had  gone  over  the  ground  in  a  day ;  but  the 
Anstruins  labored  •'  for  three  days  through  wild, 
nnkoowD  ronds,  broken  up,  and  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  enemy,  condncted  by  ignorant 
guides,  and  climlnng  over  cragged  rocks  and  preci- 
pices ;  the  soldiers  all  the  while  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  their  ammunition,  and  six  days'  bread 
which  they  carried,  besides  their  arms ;  a  fiery  sun 
burning  over  their  heads,  and  ibey  being  harassed 
and  assaulted  all  along  from  the  heights  and  emi- 
nences by  the  peasants  of  the  country,  mixed  with 
some  Spanish  foot."  At  last,  however,  they  reached 
the  ridge  of  Tre  Fontaoe,  and  discovered  the  Span- 
iards encamped  below  in  the  plain  of  Franca  Villa. 
At  this  sight  a  shout  of  joy  ran  through  the  whole 
imperial  army ;  for  fighting  seemed  better  than 
marching  in  such  a  country,  and  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained of  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory.  But 
though  in  a  dead  level,  with  the  Austrians  hanging 
over  him  and  ready  to  charge  down  bill.  Lode  felt 
pretty  confident  io  hia  position :  for  his  front  was 
protected  by  the  steep  rocky  bunks  uf  the  river  Al- 
cantara ;  *  hia  rear  was  defended  by  the  little  town 
of  Franca  Villa,  and  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with 
armed  peasantry ;  and  bis  two  wings  rested  upon 
an  irregular  hill  and  intrenchmeuts  and  stone  walls. 
In  advance  of  him,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Alcautara,  but  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  town 
of  Franca  Villa,  was  a  steep  isolated  rock,  with  a 

'  The  Alcantara,  like  nrBrly  til  the  KO-cn)Ied  rinn  in  the  tiUod, 
ii  rather  a  Jtmnara,  or  wBlei^coarse  for  the  winter  torrente,  than  a  re^l 
river.  Lodk  beriire  the  end  of  June  the  water  ia  dry  in  neariy  ewrj 
part  of  it ;  bat  the  bed  ti  runted  and  dlfflcnll  to  paai,  aad  the  barr, 
■teep  bank*,  rooaing  from  an  to  eight  feet  in  heiglu,  an  M  Aia  poiai 
hard  to  elinb 
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eoDTeot  of  CapacbiDB  upoo  it :  aod  here  de  Lede 
(daced  five  battHlious  of  hia  troopa,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  gallaot  Villadarias.    Count  de  Mercy 
in  described  as  being  "short-sighted  almost  to  pur- 
bliDdaAaa,**  full  of  fire,  bold  and  reaolute,  bal  ex- 
ceediBglf  rub.    To  add  to  the  mufortaDe  of  the 
AosCiiatia,  Dot  one  deserter,  not  aveo  a  peasant — 
tbmy  were  all  ap  io  arms  in  &vor  of  the  Spnoiards 
— ^wpDt  oTor  to  give  them  the  least  ioformatkm,  so 
that  they  knew  little  of  the  strength  and  advantage 
of  Lede*s  poaitioa  till  thej  got  into  action  and  were 
withio  moflket-shot  of  the  Spanub  trenchea.  At 
fim  Dfl  Mercy  intended  to  attack  at  three  diflfereot 
potnta  that  eveaing ;  but  the  movements  of  the  Aas- 
iriaos  were  sbw,  and  night  fell  before  they  were 
ready*    On  the  following  moruiag,  however,  as 
»noD  ma  day  dawned,  the  three  attacking  columns 
moved  and  came  to  blows  on  three  diflferent  points. 
Seckeodorf  was  rather  successful :  he  drove  the 
Spaniards  behind  their  intrenchments ;  and  the 
dngooDS  of  Anspacfa  charged  very  brilliantly  and 
gained  some  advantages.    But  in  the  afternoon, 
wheo  the  Anstrians  concentrated  and  advanced 
toward  the  rock  oo  which  the  Capuchin  convent 
stood,  they  were  received  with  sacfa  vigor,  and 
they  fonnd  the  ground  so  difficult,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way.    De  Mercy  threw  forward 
fre«b  corps  to  support  them ;  and  attack  after  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  convent  by  the  choicest  of 
the  emperor's  troops.    Viltsdarina  repelled  them 
alt    Seeing  that  another  night  was  about  closing 
io.  De  Mercy  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  fresh 
battalions  to  make  another  charge ;  but,  nfter  hav- 
ing one  horse  killed  under  him  and  two  other 
horses  disabled,  he  was  dangerously  wounded  him- 
self by  a  musket-ball,  end  carried  otf  the  field. 
IWkoess  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  left  things 
undecided ;  the  Spaniards  bad  suffered  least ;  but 
the  Germans  retained  several  small  posts  which 
they  had  carried.*    On  the  morrow  De  Mercy 
drew  ap  his  army  as  if  to  renew  the  attack  oo  the 
Utml  &ipDchtn  convent,  under  whose  rocks  and 
walls  nearly  all  the  mischief  had  been  sustained ; 
bat  the  other  generals  had  become  convinced  of 
the  strength  of  that  position,  and,  perceiving  that 
the  men  were  dispirited,  they  with  great  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  him  not  to  persist.    De  Mercy  then 
withdrew  in  good  order,  hoping  to  reestablish  his 
rommonicatioo  with  the  English  fleet,  and  to  cut 
off  Lede  and  his  army  from  Messina. 

The  fate  of  the  war  was  io  the  hands  of  Byng 
and  bis  sailors;  the  Auatrians  could  scarcely  find  a 
monthful  of  bread  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  But 
the  English  admiral  did  more  than  furnish  provi- 
sioDi  and  secure  commanications:  he  prevailed  upon 
CoBnt  Daun,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  represent  or 
to  get  it  hinted,  both  at  Turin  and  at  Vienna,  that 
all  ibooghts  of  an  expedition  to  Sardioia — the  expe- 
dition agreed  opoo  io  the  convention  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy — ought  to  be  laid 
aside  for  the  present,  and  that  the  troops  which 

>  ni  {■pamlnM  in  Mid  In  htm  ImI  BM  to  Ulleil,  wd  to  kne 
ia*  MOO  wMBdwl :  Um  loM  flf  tbi  SpMnnb  ia  mt  dvwn  ai  aboat  ISOO 
n  kilkd  ud  sMnded.  Among  the  woandnl  on  lha  lide  oT  lbs 
aluM  wM  Adaiiml  BjBg'a  iMond  Mn,  who  ww  Hning  u  a  Toluotcsr. 


could  be  spared  should  be  sent  immediately  into 
Sicily.  And  then,  attending  to  an  earnest  invitation 
sent  to  him  by  the  wounded  and  much^suffering  De 
Mercy,  and  forgetting  for  a  while  his  own  station 
and  element,"  the  admiral  set  out  on  horseback  for 
the  Austrian  camp;  and,  "passing  through  roads 
strewed  with  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  that 
had  fallen  in  skirmisheB  the  day  before^  between  the 
sea-side  and  the  camp,  he  alighted  at  the  count's 
tent.^  As  Usual,  he  found  the  Austrian  generals  lay- 
ing the  bhme  upon  one  another,  nod  insisting,  each 
of  them,  that  if  fab  particular  opinion  had  been  taken 
the  battle  of  Franca  Villa  would  have  been  a  deci- 
sive victory.  Byng  very  properly  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  future.  De  Mercy  now  proposed  that 
the  army  should  march  into  the  fertile  country  about 
Catania  and  the  declivities  of  Mount  Etns,  or  else 
go  into  cantonments  round  Syracuse  (where  they 
must  have  perished  of  malaria),  waiting  in  either 
case  for  reinforcements  from  Germany.  The  En* 
glish  admiral  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  that  the 
army  could  not  continue  where  it  was;  that  it  was 
insafficient  for  any  speedy  conquest  of  the  bland, 
and  that  reiaforcements  ought  to  arrive  before  any 
extensive  operations  were  undertaken;  but  he 
strongly  opposed  the  march  to  Catania  and  the  can- 
tonment at  Syracuse,  as  things  "  that  would  give  the 
world  a  worse  opinion  of  the  late  action  at  Franca 
Villa  than  it  deserved,  and  make  it  be  concluded  that 
they  had  been  defeated  and  disabled,  which  would 
blemish  the  credit  of  their  arms,  and  give  too  much 
spirit  tu  the  enemy  and  to  the  Sicilians  in  their 
interest."  He  as  earnestly  recommended  to  De 
Mercy  the  siege  of  Messina,  which  would  support 
the  reputation  of  his  army  and  greatly  fiicilirate  the 
reduction  of  the  rest  of  the  island — nny,  Byng  in- 
sisted upon  this  siege  for  his  own  sake,  saying  that 
his  experience  the  last  winter,  in  keeping  two  Squad- 
rons, one  within,  the  other  without,  the  Faro,  to 
block  up  the  Spanish  ships  in  MasBina,  and  secure 
the  passage  of  provisions  to  the  army  at  Melazso, 
had  determined  him  never  again  to  hazard  the  de- 
struction of  the  king  hu  master's  ships  on  a  service 
of  such  evident  danger  in  that  tempestuous  season, 

1  Aftttr  tniioni  conialtalioiu  with  Da  Merrj,  the  iJininl  went  to 
Tiiii  hia  Dwu  aoD,  who  hwl  heen  wovodad  at  Fraor*  Villa.  "  He  found 
hiiD  UncDitbiDg  in  hia  tvnt,  ia  •  waj  that  gava  little  hnpe*  of  hia  re- 
coTsry ;  not  wa  mncti  truni  lha  Raligniir  of  tha  wuund  (though  that 
wBi  in  a  daogcmna  part}  aa  from  the  UDakillfoliiMa  ot  ihuu  who  at- 
teniled  him."  W«  know,  fmin  other  quaiten,  thai  the  following  re- 
mark! proceedai)  from  no  apint  of  •xan'i^tioo— that  long  after  the 
Sicilian  war  the  niedical  atalf  uf  AnalriaD  anniea  waa  diaffrarefQl:  "  It 
mar  wondersd  that  the  tnperor  la  au  wall  aarrad  in  the  cot^rage  of 
hi*  troop*,  wbau  lo  littte  care  i*  fccnerally  taken  of  their  preseivation 
in  acciddota  of  wnundi  or  iicknru.  Snrgenni  and  mediciaei  ar«  few 
and  bad  in  their  anniei,  and  there  ia  little  difTetence  between  being 
woUiidad  and  killad  in  action,  eacepi  that  of  k  lingering  or  a  andden 
death.  After  the  battle  of  Franca  Villa,  the  wonnded  men  wi-rr  laid 
on  the  ground,  with  thnir  Bminiiniti on -bread  aet  by  them,  and  Wft  ex- 
pnaed  to  the  inn  and  Icirluue.  The  genoral  himielf  had  only  hit  own 
«alei-ile-Ghaiubre  to  dreia  hia  wound  and  aitend  him.  It  wai  a  muving 
apartade  to  the  admiral  to  meet  with  great  nombera  of  poor  wretrhe* 
in  hie  way  af>  to  the  camp,  aoma  eadeamiiig,  with  the  anpport  of  their 
wiiei  or  comradei,  to  crawl  down  to  the  tea-iide,  in  order  tn  get  a  paa*- 
age  OTor  frotu  Raggio ;  olheiv.  unable  to  gu  on,  from  pain  or  famtnei>, 
falling  down  on  the  aanh  and  left  lo  die  there.  Thii  la  a  great  bletniah 
OB  tkair  aerviea,  and  gift*  handle  to  the  maxim  which  their  anemtea 
wonld  fix  on  them,  that  they  aooonnt  it  ehpaper  in  get  ft  man  tLnn  ruie 
one.  and  ao  giva  themaclTea  little  concarn  fur  hia  recoferv."— .Irti'unt 
pftkt  BtptHlieii,  At. 
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withoat  haviag  a  port  to  ihelter  or  befHend  lum; 
that  the  reductiqn  of  Menina  wonld  enable  him  to 
do  far  more  for  the  eommoa  caute  thao  he  bad  hith- 
erto done ;  and,  the  Deceasity  of  the  blockade  being 
remoTodt  he  ahould  at  once  be  able  to  seod  a  de- 
tacbmeat  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which 
would  diBtress  the  enemy  at  home,  and  hinder  their 
seoding  further  BDccora  iotu  Sicily.  The  AuBtriaos 
unanimoasly  agreed  with  the  admiral;  and  they 
heard  with  extreme  pleasure  that  he  had  already 
taken  it  upon  himaelf  to  recommend,  indirectly,  to 
the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  that  the  army 
intended  for  the  reduction  of  Sardinia  should  pass 
fint  into  Sicily,  which,  as  matters  stood,  was  the 
nearest  way  to  the  conquest  of  both  islands.  A  re- 
maining objection  of  the  Auatriaos  was  remored  by 
Byng'a  agreeing  to  spare  rtiem  some  fifty  of  hia  can- 
oon,  with  a  proportionate  qoanti^  of  powder  and 
ball,  and  by  hia  undertaking  to  solicit  personally  at 
Naples  for  every  thing  necessary  to  carry  on  that 
important  service  with  honor  and  sncceaa.  The 
whole  of  Byog's  conduct  in  this  littlo-koowo  but  very 
curious  wsr  seems  to  have  beeo  that  of  an  excelleot 
officer  and  diplomatist.  As  soon  as  this  conference 
was  over,  he  rode  back  to  the  coast,  sailed  away  with 
two  ships  only,  and,  after  a  tedious  and  painful  pass- 
age, got  to  Naples,  where,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
concern,  he  learned  that  his  old  friend,  Count  Dauo, 
was  removed  from  the  government,  and  succeeded 
by  Count  Gallas,  who  was  a  good  ambassador  but  no 
soldier,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  military  operations 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  on. 
Byng  frankly  and  manfully  told  GaUai  that  the  Span- 
iards in  Sicily  were  &vored  and  assisted  by  the  na- 
tives, and  held  Palermo,  Messina,  and  nearly  eveiy 
other  important  city ;  that  the  Austriaos,  on  tha  cod- 
trary,  were  diaUked  by  the  natives,  and  had  an  ene- 
my in  every  Sicilian  they  met;  that  they  had  been 
entangled  among  barren  mountains,  and  were  actu- 
ally depending  on  a  precarious  assistance  from  the 
sea  ;  and,  finally,  that,  without  a  reinforcement  equal 
to  another  army,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  imprac- 
ticable. Byng  knew  that  the  imperial  force  col- 
lected for  Sardinia  lay  ready  in  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont; but  he  also  knew  that  his  own  court,  rb  well 
as  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Turin,  bad  just  been 
eagerly  and  unwisely  pressing  for  the  embarkation 
of  that  force  for  its  original  destination:  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  latter  embarrassing  circumatance, 
*'he  spoke  out  hit  opinion  [dainty  to  the  vicerciy, 
that  the  expedition  to  Sardinia  ought  to  be  laid  aside 
for  the  present ;  that  the  carrying  on  both  under- 
takings together  would  end  to  the  failure  of  both ; 
and  that  the  ^ortest  way  of  getting  both  islands  was 
to  conquer  one  first."  Count  Gallaa  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  this  was  the  proper  course,  but  he 
feared  that  Austria  was  not  at  liberty  to  divert  those 
troops  from  Sardinia  without  the  consent  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  to  get  and  keep  Sardinia, 
and  of  the  other  courts  in  the  slliance ;  and  he  beg- 
ged the  admiral  to  make  representations  to  Turin, 
Paris,  and  London,  while  he  should  himself  make 
them  to  the  emperor.  And,  in  effect,  Gallas  in- 
stantly dispatched  the  Count  de  Ligneville  to  the 


emperor,  to  uige  the  good  argnmeots  t^Byng.  Na- 
ples waa  at  this  moment  the  great  center  of  aflfairs 
in  Europe:  all  the  powers  in  the  Quadruple  AIIh 
anca,  as  well  as  the  minor  states  coocerned  for  or 
with  them,  had  their  ministers  or  agents  there  to 
watch  over  iheir  respective  interests,  to  discover  in- 
trigues, or  to  make  new  ones.  The  English  admiral 
had  the  good  fortune  to  remove  the  jealoosy  of  the 
Savoyards,  who  suspected  that  the  emperor,  in  the 
matter  of  Sicily,  was  to  be  served  first,  and  their  own 
sovereign,  in  the  matter  of  Sardinia,  served  last,  or 
not  at  all ;  and  he  fully  convinced  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy's minister  that  the  expedient  of  sending  tha 
troops  designed  for  Sardinia  into  Sicily  waa  the  ef- 
fect of  hard  necessity,  and  not  a-pretenae  for  post- 
poning his  master's  interesta,  which  the  coarta  of 
England  and  France  had  aa  much  at  heart  aa  tiie 
interests  of  the  emperor;  and,  in  the  end,  the  court 
of  Turin  gave  ita  coneurreoce  to  Byog's  acheme. 
While  tha  admiral  remained  at  Naples,  Captain 
Haddock,  of  the  Grafton,  brought  into  the  bny  two 
large  Genoese  ships,  which  he  had  taken  off  Paler- 
mo, with  600  Swiss  recruits  on  board  for  the  Span- 
ish army ;  Captain  Strickland,  of  the  Lennox,  hod 
driven  a  third  Genoese  on  shore,  and  then  burned  her; 
but  about  200  recruits  and  moat  of  the  sailors  es- 
csped.  Byng  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  Messina, 
for  he  knew  his  assistance  would  be  wanted.  Hia 
leave-taking  with  Gallas,  the  new  vicerc^,  was  re- 
markable :  he  was  himself  ill  of  a  fever,  and  the 
viceroy  waa  dying  of  malaria;*  unable  to  walk,  and 
acarcely  able  to  stand,  he  caused  himself  to  ba  car- 
ried to  the  bedside  of  Count  Gallas,  and  there,  being 
seated,  tiiay  held  a  short  confereaca  aboat  the  best 
roeana  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  then  bade  each 
other  farewell.  The  viceroy  died  two  daya  after; 
but  the  sea  v<^age  restored  Byng ;  and  when,  a&dt 
five  days  (on  the  38th  of  July)  be  came  to  anchor 
off  the  Faro  Point  near  to  Messina,  though  too  weak 
to  go  out  of  his  ship,  he  was  out  of  all  danger.  The 
Austriaos  again  wanted  gunpowder,  aod  he  gave  it 
them.  They  had  not  been  idle :  General  Wachteo^ 
donck  had  taken,  by  stratagem,  the  town  of  Taormina, 
a  strong  pass  in  the  way  to  Messina,  and  then  the 
main  body  had  advanced  without  opposition  by  the 
passes  of  La  Scaletta,  suffering  extremely  from  the 
heat,  but  being  assisted  by  the  transports,  which 
coasted  along  in  a  line  with  them,  carrying  their  ar- 
tillery, heavy  baggage,  and  provisions.  De  Mercy, 
who  never  aaw  well,  had  been  atmek  with  a  lempo- 
raiy  blindnesa;  and  he  had  retired  acroas  the  atraits 
to  Reggie,  to  the  cool  and  pleaaant  orange-groves 
on  the  Calabrian  coast,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
army  to  General  Zumjungen,  who,  eight  days  before 
Byog's  arrival,  had  begun  the  siege  of  Messina.  Bat 
De  Mercy's  impatience  would  not  permit  him  to  lie 
idle  at  Reggio,  and,  notwithstanding  the  anguish  of  the 
wound  he  bad  received  at  Franca  Villa — the  unskill- 
ful surgeons  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  ball  out 
of  bis  body — as  soon  as  he  could  see  a  little  with  one 
eye  be  recrossed  the  strait,  and  arrived  at  Measiaa 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  English  admiral.  That 
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phn  wu  flefaadsd  for  Spftia  by  the  Marqais  Spi- 
loh.  thB  iobaritor  of  a  great  miliUrj  name,  and 
kimaelf  an  officw  of  high  reputation ;  but  be  had 
odIj  3000  men,  a  foree  noequal  to  the  extant  of  the 
works  to  be  defended.  The  imperialisti  aoon  took 
the  castle  of  Oonzaga,  which  stood  on  a  hill  imme- 
dmtaly  behind  the  town,  and  commanded  the  port 
lod  neariy  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  they  also  ef- 
fectad  a  coneiderable  breach  in  one  of  the  baations 
of  the  town.  Hereupon  Spioola  withdrew  hia  troops 
frDm  the  town  into  the  compact  and  exceedingly 
ttroDg  citadel ;  and  then  the  aunate  of  MoBsioa  sent 
to  propoae  a  capitutation  for  the  town.  Do  Mercy 
»ked  them  whether  he  waa  to  treat  with  them  aa 
■objects  of  hia  master  the  emperor,  or  as  enemies : 
ih»  poor  Mesaioaae  thonght  it  better  to  be  consider- 
ed as  loyal  Anatriaa  rabjecta ;  and  on  the  following 
4ty— the  8tb  of  Angnat-^ay  opanad  their  gates  to 
Us  anny,  and  relied  on  the  demeney  of  the  amparor. 
Thu  inddan  kind  of  change  soon'beoime  very  gen- 
eral: and  the  Sicitiaas,  who  bod  sworn  feal^  to  hia 
nst  Cathdic  majesty,  hastened  to  declare  that  his  im- 
pend majesty  was  their  tme  and  lawful  aovaraigo.^ 
A>  soon  aa  tha  city  waa  taken,  Byng  landed  some 
I  Eoglish  aaitors  and  grenadiers,  who  took  the  tower 
!      of  the  Paro,  and  opened  a  free  passage  for  his  ships. 

Tbe  admiral  then  came  ronnd  to  anchor  almost  at 
i      the  mouth  of  the  fine  bartwr  of  Messina,  where  be 
mw  tbe  Spanish  men-of-war  striking  their  masts 
and  ramoving  their  rigging.    It  waa  quite  clear  that 
these  Sifknish  ships  could  never  get  to  sea ;  but  tbey 
ware,  oevertheless,  well-uigh  being  the  cause  of 
ratBcfaief  to  the  allies.    The  case  was  enrious  :  an 
afieer  of  tbe  Dnke  of  Savoy,  whom  wa  may  hence- 
tofth  call  by  hit  new  and  lasting  title  of  King  of 
Sardinia,  claimed  fbr  hia  master  two  of  the  best 
Aipa,  which  had  Ibrmariy  belonged  to  htm,  and 
which  bad  bean  aaizad  by  tha  Spaniards  in  the  port 
af  Palarmo;  Byng,  on  Ae  other  hand,  declared 
that  he  coold  not  diiok  tbe  King  of  Sardinia  had 
any  diadow  of  title  to  them ;  that  the  ahips  had 
beeo  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  had  been  fitted  ont 
and  arroad  at  their  expense,  and  had  fooght  under 
their  colors ;  that  even  now  they  could  and  would 
moat  aaaaredly  put  out  to  sea,  if  the  English  fleet 
did  not  hinder  them ;  and  that  he  could  not  con* 
«d«r  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  ships  of 
«n  enemy,  that  were,  or  at  least  presently  would 
ba.  his  fiur  prise.  But  while  these  conflicting  claims 
were  irreconcilable,  De  Mercy  pat  in  a  third  claim 
ior  bin  unatar,  the  emperor,  pretending  that,  as 
those  abipa  wonld  be  found  within  the  port  of  a 
towa  takan  by  hia  maater's  arms,  they  mnsti  ac- 
eotding  to  Uie  law  of  naUona,  belong  to  hia  imperial 
nmjaa^.   To  thia  chum  of  the  Austrian  general  tha 
EagGah  admiral  replied,  that,'if  it  had  nnt  been  fbr 
bis  two  aqnadroos,  which  he  bad  ampbyed  on  pnr- 
pooa  ami  at  a  great  basard,  there  could  have  been 
ao  blockade  of  Messina,  and  tbere  would  have  been 
•o  ahipe  at  all  within  the  port  to  dispute  about; 
adding  that,  it,  even  now,  be  were  to  withdraw  his 
fleet,  ihfl  Spaniards  Would  be  able  to  get  to  sea  and 
ami  of  tbe  reach  of  tha  emparor'a  hnd  foreaa,  though 


he  (Byng)  with  his  ships  would,  in  that  case,  Iiava 
a  good  cbaoce  of  falling  in  with  them  and  captnring 
them  all.  Both  Savoyards  and  Austrinns,  however, 
stuck  to  their  claim;  and  the  EDgtish  adiAiral  re- 
flected that,  possibly,  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the 
citadel  of  Measina  might  capitulate  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  those  ships  to  Spain,  "which  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  tvffer" — that  tbe  rigbt  of  possession 
might  lead  to  very  ioconvenient  dispnlea,  and  that, 
if  it  should  turn  out  >•  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
England,  it  were  better  they  belonged  to  nobody ;" 
and,  as  tbe  proper  undoing  of  this  Gordian  knot,  he 
proposed  to  De  Mercy  to  set  up  a  good  battery  and 
destroy  the  ships  in  the  harbor  aa  they  lay.  The 
general  did  not  like  this  plan,  and  wanted  time  to 
write  to  Vienna  for  iostmctions;  bot  the  admiral, 
with  some  beat,  assured  him  that  no  instructions 
were  wanting  to  destroy  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  the  enemy;  and  he  iusisted  an  firmly,  that  De 
Mercy,  notwithstanding  the  representations  and 
protests  of  the  King  of  Sardinia'a  agent,  conaented 
ta  tha  erecting  of  a  terrible  battery,  which,  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  sunk  and  destroyed  the  much- 
disputed  ships,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  tbe  naval 
power  of  Spain.  Five  days  after  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  the  port  of  Castellazzo  and  the  old  Norman 
castle  of  Matta-Oriffone  were  reduced  by  Ibe  im- 
perialists, aided  by  the  British  sailors  and  grena- 
diers. But  the  atrong  citadel  waa  exceedingly  well 
provided,  tbe  Germans  were  alow  in  their  opera* 
tiona,  ond  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  long 
siege.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  Count  de  Ligne* 
ville  arrived  in  the  camp,  from  Vienna,  with  the  good 
news  of  tbe  emperor's  having  dispatched  orders  that 
the  little- army  designed  for  Sardinia  should  be  em- 
barked at  Vado,  and  conveyed  immediately  to  Sicily. 
The  count  was  also  the  bearer  (tf  a  gracinus  letter 
from  the  emperor  to  tbe  Engliab  admiral,  who  was 
cordially  thanked  for  bis  zeal  and  moat  valuable 
servicea.  Byng  determined  to  run  over  to  tbe  con- 
tinent in  nrder  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of 
tbe  troops,  "well  knowing,  from  his  experience  of 
the  slowness  of  the  Germans  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings, bow  much  hia  weight  and  credit  were  neces- 
sary to  give  their  motions  that  quickness  which  their 
affairs  required."  De  Mercy  begged  him  to  take 
Naples  in  his  way,  and  there  to  represent  plainly  to ' 
tbe  emperor's  government  the  many  and  great  waota 
of  tbo  besieging  army.'  By  the  23d  of  Aognst, 
Byng  waa  again  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  He  found 
that  the  emperor  had  appointed  a  cardinal  to  be 
viceroy  in  lien  of  Gnllas;  and  that  Scbrottenbach 
had  just  arrived  in  that  quah^  from  Rome.  The 
cardinal  xwaa  an  honeat,  good-oatured  man,  and 
very  wiHing  to  forward  bosinesa,  but  had  no  great 
talent  for  it*'  When  tha  admbal  gave  htm  De 
Mercy'a  liat  of  wants,  and  explained  how  much  that 
general  needed  artillery,  tha  churchman  told  him 
that  there  was  no  artillery  or  ammunition  to  spare 
at  Naples  ;  that  he  would  send  to  Mantua  for  some 
cannon,  which  might  be  transported  down  the  Po 
>  loffiviDg  Bjng  ft  lift  of  the  panienlatiblnfi  he  wanted,  D«  U»nf 
toM  the  admiral,  "that,  u  the  iiefe  waaa  chiM  ofluB  on  btfettur, 
be  oogbt  to  oDTM  it,  a*  well  for  hia  o<ra  mIm  m  fur  lb*  coowan  ia* 
tenK."— Ammm(  of  tt*  EgftHtian,  Ac. 
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into  the  Admtic,  and  bo,  round  by  aoR,  to  MessinB, 
where,  posaibly,  if  no  cross  accidents  happened, 
they  might  arrive  in  ttoo  montha^  time.  Byng  hap- 
pened to  koow  that  these  cannon  at  Mantua  were 
unprovided  with  carriages;  but  the  cardinal  thought 
to  make  him  easy  on  tliia  point,  by  telling  him  that 
he  would  send  some  carpenters  up  iuto  the  woods 
of  Abruzzo  to  cut  down  timber  for  Kao-carringeB. 
"  These  and  the  like  unsoldierlike  proposals  gave 
the  admiral  a  sensible  regret  of  the  loss  of  Count 
Dann,  in  whose  room  he  found  himself  cooperating 
with  a  viceroy  better  qualified  for  his  breviaiy  than 
for  counsel  in  operaUooa  ai  War,  and  whoae  court 
vras  crowded  with  monks  and  priestB,  and  ttuA  Uke 
diaagreeabU  objeett,  instead  of  men  of  bosineM  and 
service."  His  eminence,  the  cardinal,  however, 
called  together  a  number  of  Nenpolitan  and  Ger- 
man officers,  and  bade  them  consult  and  do  their 
beat  with  Byng.  These  officers  did  not  find  much 
difficolty  as  to  the  articles  of  corn  and  recruits ; 
but  guns,  they  said,  were  guns  at  Naples,  and  not 
to  be  risked  in  Sicily  lightly.  The  admiral  told  him 
that  Do  Mercy  had  not  above  twenty  cannon  in  bat- 
tery— that  he  was  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the 
couDterscarii  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  and  would 
certainly  be  forced  to  stop  for  want  of  necessary 
supplies.  At  last  he  told  them  that  he  would  be 
contented  if  they  could  but  aeod  ten  or  twelve  can- 
non, with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  powder  and 
ball.  The  Neapolitan  who  had  charge  of  the  ord- 
nance laid  that  perhaps  eight  guns  might  be  spared 
from  the  mole  and  battery  in  the  city;  but,  upon 
inquiry,  Byng  foond  that  these  guns  were  fifty  and 
sixty-pounders — «ome  without  ball  to  fit  them,  oth- 
ers without  carriages,  and  all  of  them  unwieldy  and 
unfit  for  battery!  And,  upon  further  examination, 
the  general  officers  assembled  confessed,  one  and 
alt,  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  could  not 
furnish  the  paltry  supply  of  cannon  and  ammauition 
which  De  Mercy  wanted.  "This,"  says, the  nar- 
rator of  these  events,  who,  we  believe,  was  one  of 
Byng's  sons,  "  was  such  a  declaration  of  weakness 
88  was  not  to  be  expected  in  so  fine  a  kiugdam." 
As  the  only  resource,  the  British  admiral  stripped 
still  further  his  Spanish^  prizes ;  sent  De  Mercy 
twenty-fbor  ei^teen-pounders,  with  powder  and 
shot :  and  wrote  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  to  purchase 
a  thousand  barrels  more  powder,  engaging  his  own 
credit  for  the  payment.  After  extraordinary  exer- 
tions he  got  together  a  number  of  tranaporta,  and 
with  these  he  sailed  down  to  Vado,  near  Genoa, 
where  be  hoped  to  find  the  Snrdiuiao  army  ready, 
and  the  commander  of  it  diapoaed  to  coOperate  with 
De  Mercy  at  Measina.  But  here  Byng  was  doubly 
disappointed  :  the  troops  were  not  ready — they  had 
not  even  begun  to  march  down  to  the  const — and 
their  general.  Count  de  Bonneval,  when  he  arrived, 
talked  like  a  braggart  and  a  fool,  telling  him  that  he 
could  not  cooperate  with  De  Mercy — that  his  army 
was  upon  an  jndependent  establishment,  and  was  to 
act  under  his  own  separate  command — that  it  was 
for  De  Mercy  to  reinforce  him,  and  to  march  with 
him  to  reduce  Palermo  and  all  that  part  of  Sicily — 
that  he  coald  spare  no  guns,  no  gunpowder,  no  car- 


riages— and  that,  as  for  men,  De  Mercy  had  surely 
already  enough  to  take  the  citadel  of  Messina.  Wbec 
Byng  endeavored  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  con- 
duct, and  to  show  that  there  ought  to  be  no  separate 
command  or  separate  projects  till  the  citadel  of  Mes- 
sina had  fallen,  and  that  De  Mercy  ought  instantly 
and  at  all  hazards  to  be  well  supplied,  Bonneval 
began  to  rail  against  Count  Coloredo,  the  governor 
of  Milan,  to  whom  he  imputed  all  the  delays,  ob- 
structions, and  insufficiencies.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Count  Coloredo,  by  means  of  his  secretary 
and  adjntant-general,  justified  himself,  only  admit- 
ting  that  his  good  mtentions  were  ill  secouded  by 
the  sloth  or  knavery  of  the  commissaries.**  With 
infinite  trouble  Byng  got  two  vesaels  sent  away,  nn- 
der  convoy  of  one  o(  bis  ships,  with  some  artillery 
and  ammuoition  for  Messina ;  but  he  saw  no  signs 
of  their  victualing  the  transports,  or  fitting  them  up 
for  the  reception  of  troop?  when  they  should  arrive. 
He  comploined  to  Bonnevat  who,  in  his  turn,  laid 
all  the  blame  upon  the  commissaries,  ••who,"  he 
said,  "would  do  what  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  all 
that  he  could  say  to  them,  and,  being  appointed  by 
the  Aulic  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  had  no  regard 
to  his  authority  or  orders."  Gooncils  and  confer- 
ences followed,  and  did  nothing  :  some  columns  had 
arrived,  and  the  rest  were  on  their  way  from  Milan; 
and  still  no  preparptious  were  made— there  was  not 
bread  for  the  men  to  eat.  The  EngU^  admiral  at 
last  told  these  precious  genenla  and  commissaries 
that,  if  they  continued  thus  to  hinder  the  Embark- 
ing of  the  troops,  he  would  sail  away  for  Messina, 
where  his  presence  was  wanted,  and  leave  the  army 
to  follow  as  it  could.  The  threat  had  some  effect; 
and  he  was  assured  that  every  thing  should  be  ready 
by  the  23d  of  September.  Yet  on  the  33d,  when 
the  troops  had  all  arrived,  Riid  while  Byng  was  mak- 
ing the  best  dispositions  for  embarking  them  in  the 
trnnsports,  he  learned  that  most  of  the  biscnit  and 
wine  was  wanting;  that  there  was  no  salt,  oil,  bran- 
dy, or  tobacco,  nor  any  hay  or  oats He  sent  bis 
first  captain  to  reihonatrate  with  the  chief  commis- 
sary; but  that  functionary  skulked  out  of  the  way, 
and  hid  himself.  But  at  last  Byng's  threats  were  so 
load  and  terrible  that  both  Bonneval  and  the  com- 
missariat thought  it  expedient  to  attend  to  their 
duly  ;  and  on  the  37th  of  September  about  six 
thousand  men  were  shipped  off  for  Sicily  with  such 
provisions  as  could  be  got.  On  the  8th  of  October, 
the  admiral  with  his  convoy  arrhred  before  Messina, 
which  so  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  besieging  array, 
that  they  instantly  attacked  a  half-moon  and  carried 
it,  afler  losing  a  hundred  men  in  killed  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  in  wounded.  Byng  landed  while 
this  work  was  doing,  or  just  after  it  was  done,  and 
was  received  with  infinite  joy  by  De  Mercy  and  his 
troops,  who  considered  him  as  the  man  that  always 
brought  them  relief  and  success,  and  every  good 
thing  that  attended  the  war.  The  siege  was  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor.  On  the  18tb,  the  governor  of 
the  citadel,  who  had  acquitted  himself  with  great 
honor,  beat  a  parley,  and  surrdndered  upon  articles; 
on  the  19th,  the  emperor's  grenadiers  marched  in 
and  took  passessioD  of  a  gate  of  the  citadel ;  and  od 
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tbfl  Slst,  tfae  brara  SpHOuh  gariisoD  marched  out 
tbrongb  the  breach,  and  were  traDBptnted  by  aea, 
Duder  an  EDglish  convoy,  to  Angusta.  And  thus 
enifid  the  f iege  of  MBsaina,  which  had  lasted  three 
moDths,  and  which  had  occasioned  the  Germans  a 
rremeodoas  low  in  killed  and  wonnded.  Booneval, 
Gndiog  bis  troops  incorporated  with  those  of  De 
Merc;,  pretended  sickness,  passed  ovnr  to  Reggio, 
■od  presently  mude  his  way  back  to  Vienna,  to  en- 
dMTor  to  obtain  a  separate  command  or  the  recall 
of  De  Mercy.  Hn  never  returned  to  Sicily,  and  it 
wta  well  that  he  did  not.  During  the  siege,  and 
nearly  a  month  before  the  arrival  of  Byng  and  the 
lis  tfaoasand  men,  Lede  and  his  Spaoiarda  had  foi^ 
ttSed  themselreB  in  a  strong  and  advantageous  post 
It  Castro  GiovaoDi,  id  the  center  of  the  island,  and 
began  lo  by  in  snpplies  of  proviaions ;  they  had  at 
ooe  moment  threatened  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  at  Meaaioa,  and  had  even  appeared  upon  the 
hilb  Id  sight  of  the  imperialists'  camp. 

After  the  Germans  bad  spent  some  time  in  level* 
isgthe  lines,  trenches,  and  batteries  before  Mewina, 
■Oil  io  putting  that  place  into  a  good  posture  of  de- 
fense, they  began  to  concert  what  they  should  do 
DexL   As  usual,  a  council  was  called.    To  march 
afWr  the  Spaniards  in  the  wintry  season,  with  half- 
•tarved  horses  and  hnlf-starved  men,  through  an 
adverse  eonntry,  mountainous  and  barren,  seemed 
nuber  desperate :  and  at  the  end  of  this  march  was 
the  fortified  camp  of  CHstro  Giovanni,  a  position  at 
Ike  very  least  as  formidable  as  that  of  Franca  Villa, 
where  the  ifflperialiata  had  suffered  so  severely. 
There  was  another  line  of  march  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Palermo,  and  to  get  poesessioD  of  that  capi- 
fti  might  decide  tfae  war :  bat  the  roads  were  longer 
and  eqaally  moantaioona — the  eonntry  barren  by 
oatare  or  hid  bare  by  man — the  inhabitants  hostile 
— ia  many  places  the  path  or  tract  (for  there  was 
Bothmg  that  really  merited  the  name  of  a  road)  was 
ao  narrow  that  two  men  could  hardly  go  abreast — 
there  was  no  forage  for  their  horses,  no  magHztnes 
io  the  way,  few  beasts  of  burden  to  carry  proviaiona 
akiair  with  them,  and  no  money  to  buy  them  if  they 
eoold  be  got — and  therefore  this  project  was  aban- 
dooed  also.   The  next  project  whs  to  go  to  Trapani, 
where  the  Duke  of  Savoy  or  King  of  Sardinia  had  a 
puTisoa  of  Piedtnontese.   At  Trapani,  instead  of 
being  cooped  np  and  fiimished  among  monntaing, 
tbey  would  be  in  an  open  and  a  plentiful  country; 
bat  to  admnee  thither  by  Und  seemed  impracticfl- 
Ue,  and  there  were  not  tranaporu  enough  to  carry 
Ibe  troopa  by  sea ;  and  the  Anstriana  feared  that,  if 
rbey  w«re  wot  in  aeparate  detachments,  the  Span- 
iards might  destroy  them  one  by  one.  Syracuse 
«e«ined  open,  and  to  offer  advantages ;  but  the 
auinmoal  rains  had  swelled  all  the  jfumon,  and  there 
ihej  would  not  only  be  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Palermo,  bat  also  widely  separated  from- the  great 
'tricaiori,  or  magazines  where  the  inbabitsnts  usu- 
ally lay  up  their  com.    After  several  days  had 
puaed  io  debate  and  uocertainl^,  De  Mercy  and  the 
A««trian  generals  went  one  evening  on  board  the 
English  fleet  to  consult  with  the  admiral.  They 
uM  him,  in  a  desponding,  manner,  that,  aa  they 


could  neither  find  anteistence  nor  undertake  any 
important  action  where  they  were,  they  had  come 
to  the  resolntioD  to  leave  a  strong  garrison  io  Mes- 
sina, to  transport  the  horee  across  the  straits  to 
Calabria,  where  they  would  find  forage,  and  to  send 
part  of  the  foot  by  sea  to  Syracuse,  where  they 
might  maintain  themselves  during  the  winter,  and 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring.  It  scarcely 
required  the  penetration  and  ability  of  Byng  to  per- 
ceive that  this  scheme  was  a  most  mtachievous  obe 
— a  thing  that  would  look  like  retreat  and  defeat. 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  point  out  a  better;  and  he 
not  only  did  this,  but,  what  was  more,  he  engaged 
to  facilitate  its  execution.  '  Indeed,  without  him  it 
would  have  heeo  impracticable.  He  told  De  Mercy 
tbflt  a  division  of  the  army  ought  to  be  sent  by  sea 
to  Trapani ;  and,  as  that  division  would  be  too  weak 
to  extend  itaelf  into  the  fertile  country  till  other 
detachments  arrived,  and  might  so  be  starved,  he 
would  send  his  secretary  to  Tunis,  the  nearest  Afri- 
can port,  to  buy  up  corn  and  transport  it  instantly  to 
Trapani:  adding,  **that  ha  knew  very  well  they 
had  no  money,  and  therefore  he  would  employ  his 
own  cash  and  credit  to  procure  this  supply,  depend- 
ing upon  their  honor  for  repayment,  and  not  doubt- 
ing to  lodge  the  corn  nt  Trnpnoi  before  the  first 
detachment  of  troops  arrived  there."  He  showed 
them  that  the  occupying  the  isthmus  on  which 
Trapani  is  situated  would  turn  the  winter  difficul- 
ties of  the  war  upon  the  Spaniards,  by  obliging  them 
to  make  long  and  difficult  marches,  and  to  keep  the 
field ;  diat  when  the  whole,  imperial  army  waa  col- 
lected at  Tnpani  they  woald  be  enabled  to  enlarge 
their  quarters,  to  take  possesBioD  of  the  plentiful 
country  and  the  granaries  of  corn,  and  to  overawe 
Palermo  by  their  vicinity  to  it,  till  the  season  should 
iavor  their  march  upon  that  capital.  De  Mercy 
embraced  the  English  admiral  in  a  transport  of  grat* 
itude,  and  the  admiral  at  once  sent  off  his  secretary 
to  Tunis  to  buy  the  corn.  On  the  33d  of  Novem- 
ber a  portion  of  the  imperialists,  horse  and  foot, 
sailed  for  Trapani,  where  tbey  arrived  in  three  days, 
and  where  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of  Byng's 
Barbary  corn  ready  for  them.  The  transports  and 
convoy-ships  then  returned  to  Messina  for  more 
troops,  which  were  safely  landed  and  joined  to  the 
first  division,  which  was  then  strong  enough  to  en- 
large its  quarters  and  take  possession  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  of  Marsala  and  Mazaara. 

A.D.  1719.  On  the  19tb  of  January,  Count  de 
Mercy  and  Admiral  Byng  departed  from  Messina 
with  the  hut  convoy,  which  consisted  of  5400  foot 
and  1100  hdrse.  This  voyage,  unlike  the  preceding 
ones,  was  disastrona:  off  the  isle  of  Alicudi  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm,  which  drove  all 
the  transports  back  to  Melazzo  and  Messina.  The 
admiral,  with  the  general  on  boar^  his  ship,  got, 
with  great  difficulty,  into  Trapani  on  the  29th  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  convoy  did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of 
February,  and,  as  it  always  happened  when  troops 
were  kept  for  any  length  of  time  on  board  a  ship, 
many  of  the  soldiers  died  on  this  short  but  rough 
passage.  Still,  however,  De  Mercy  mustered,  at 
hia  first  general  review  near  Trapani,  14,000  foot 
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and  3000  horse;  and  he  had  left  behind  hint  good 
gnrrisoDB  in  Melazzo,  MeMina,  and  one  or  two 
other  plBcea.  He  wai  aoon  etnboldeued  to  ad- 
vance his  oatpoats  witfaio  sight  of  the  gulf  of  Castel 
Amare ;  and  his  foraging  parties  oGcauonally  looked 
down  from  the  heights  about  Mooreale  upon  the 
beaatiful  bay  and  city  of  Palermo.  Lede  and  the 
Spaniards,  meanwhile,  qaitted  the  posts  of  Mola, 
Taormina,  and  Catania;  and,  leaving  a  detachment 
io  the  fortified  camp  of  Castro  Giovanni  to  secare 
the  ■magBBines  be  had  formed  there,  end  march- 
ing his  troops  from  Valdemone  through  the  isknd, 
Lede  formed  a  line  raoDing  from  A  lea  dm  to  Salemit 
and  thence  to  Castel  Vetnoo,  where  he  fixed  his 
bead-qaarters.  iotendiag,  if  posaibla,  to  shut  up  the 
imperialists  in  the  oorthwestem  coruer  oS  the  isl- 
and, and  prevent  their  approach  to  the  capital.  At 
first  he  was  strong  enough  to  keep  these  lines,  and 
to  throw  out  detHcbmeota  to  lay  waste  the  country 
about  Mnzzara,  Marsala,  and  Trapani.  and  to  carry 
off  or  destroy  cattle,  corn,  aod  wine;  but  in  the 
spring,  when  De  Mercy  had  collected  all  his  men, 
and  had  been  strengthened  with  fresh  supplies  by 
sea,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  give  grouDd,  and 
Lede  was  reduced  to  fortify  bis  camp  at  Castel 
Vetrano,  aod  there  remain  almost  inactive.  De 
Mercy  soon  mnde  a  movement  which  seemed  to 
threateo  Palermo;  and  Ibeu  Lede,  moving  along 
the  lines  he  bad  attempted  to  occapy,  fixed  himself 
at  Alcamo,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  those  lines, 
and  near  to  the  capital.  Bat  the  torns  the  war  had 
been  taking  had  greatly  discouiaged  the  partiaaos  of 
Spain ;  the  peasantry  no  longer  stood  by  Lede ;  the 
rabble  of  Palermo,  always  fierce  and  turbulent, 
seemed  disposed  to  raise  against  him ;  and,  cut  off 
by  the  English  cruisers  from  all  assistaoce  from 
Spain,  he  renounced  the  idea  of  maintaining  him- 
self, and  made  overtures  to  De  Mercy  and  Byag  for 
evacuating  Sicily  upon  condition  of  a  free  passage 
for  himself  and  army  back  to  Barcelona  or  some 
other  Spanish  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Austrians,  who  would  thus  obtain  alt  they  wanted 
by  becoming  masters  of  the  islaod  without  any 
further  trouble,  were  well  disposed  to  entertain 
this  proposition  :  but  Byng  protested  against  it,  de- 
claring that  not  a  man  of  the  Spaoiah  army  should 
quit  ttiat  island  until  a, general  peace  was  made; 
for,  to  let  Lede  go  as  he  proposed  would  be  to 
furnish  Spain  with  the  very  best  army  she  poaaeBs- 
ed,  and  which  might  be  employed  in  disturbing 
Englaud,  or  in  acting  agaiust  France,  the  close  ally 
of  England  in  thia  war.  In  making  this  overture, 
Lede  had  desired,  as  a  prelude,  that  there  should 
he  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities  io  Sicily. 
And  now  De  Mercy,  after  hearing  Byng,  proposed 
to  the  Spaniards  that  they  should  surrender  Pa- 
lermo and  the  sea-coast  all  round  the  islaod,  and  re- 
tire into  the  middle  of  the  country  to  Castro  Gio- 
vanni, their  former  fortified  camp,  or  to  some  other 
defensible  position,  io  consideration  of  which  a  truce 
would  be  granted  for  six  weeks,  during  which  both 
sides  might  have  time  to  consult  their  respective 
courts.  The  English  admiral  added  the  restriction, 
that,  if  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  vrithdraw  or 


ship  off  any  of  their  troopa  in  the  interval,  the  truce 
shoukl  be  void;  aod  he  sent  his  eldest  sod,  Mr. 
Byng,  to  Vienna,  to  intimate  that,  if  the  imperial 
court  should  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish 
general,  he,  as  the  officer  of  England,  could  never 
suffer  any  part  of  the  Spaatsh  army  to  quit  Sicily  till 
the  King  of  Spain  had  acceded  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliauce.  Lede  next  proposed  treating  about  the 
surrender  of  Palermo,  with  a  part  of  the  adjacent 
country,  in  consideration  of  three  moothe'  trace,  but 
this  negotjatioD  was  broken  oflT  in  consequeDce  of 
advices  received  from  Madrid ;  aod  the  imperialists, 
continuing  bostilitiei,  besieged  and  took  the  castle 
and  town  ai  Seiaoca,  where  they  found  a  large  and 
aeaaouable  supply  of  Sicilian  wheat.  Palermo  might 
have  been  takeo  if  they  bad  been  a  little  more  activa 
and  daring. 

Bm  while  tfaese  events  were  in  progress  in  Si* 
cily,  Alberoni,  the  father  of  the  expedition  as  of  the 
war,  had  been  thrown  from  his  high  poet  io  Spsio. 
That  very  remarkable  churchman  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  he  had  embarked  io  schemes  which  far 
exceeded  the  power  and  the  means  of  Spain :  but 
he  hod  the  honor  of  the  country  at  heart,  and  a 
spirit  that  revolted  at  the  idea  of  sneaking  meanly 
out  of  a  conflict  which  he  had  provoked.  When 
the  arms  of  Spain  were  somewhat  brightened  by 
the  battle  of  Franca  Villa,  he  signified  that  he  was 
ready  to  consent  to  a  peace  upon  ftir  cmiditionB; 
and  be  sent  his  coantryman,  the  Marquia  Scotti.  on 
a  misNoD  to  Paris  and  the  Hi^ne.  Scotti  toM  the 
French  regent  that  Spain  wished  to  appoint  the 
StatBa-Genoral  her  mediatora,  and  that  ahe  would 
reliaquidi  both  Sicily  and  Sardinia  if  the  French 
would  restore  the  conquests  they  bad  made  in  her 
Biscaysn  provinces,  and  if  the  English  would  re- 
store Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  reply,  told  Scotti  that  be  could  do  noth- 
ing without  consulting  his  allies,  the  emperor  sad 
the  King  of  England;  and  he  refused  the  Italian 
noble  passports  to  continue  his  journey  to  the 
Hague.  The  Abb6  Dubois  wrote  instantly  to  Stan- 
hope, who  was  with  King  Geoi^e  at  Hanover. 
Stanhope  had  himself  gone  to  Madrid  with  the  offer 
of  restoring  Gibraltar ;  but  be  was  now  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  restored  and  nothing  done  in  the 
way  of  peace  natil  Altteroni  vraa  removed  from  the 
ministry,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  in  vriuch  he 
eoold  no  bnger  be  dangerous.  **'W»  must  make 
bis  disgrace  an  absolute  cooditimi  cf  the  peace," 
says  Stanhope,  in  bis  answer  to  Dubms,  ••for,  ai  bis 
unbounded  ambition  haa  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
war,  which  he  undertook  in  defiance  of  the  most 
solemn  engagemeots,  and  io  breach  of  the  most 
solemn  promises,  if  he  is  compelled  to  accept  peace, 
he  will  only  yield  to  necessity,  with  the  resolotioo 
to  seize  the  first  opportuuity  of  veogeaoce.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  he  will  ever  lose  sight  of  his 
vast  designs,  or  lay  aside  the  iutentioo  of  again 
;  bringing  them  forward,  whenever  the  recovery  of 
hia  strength  and  the  remissness  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers may  flatter  him  with  the  hopes  of  better  sue- 

oess  Let  us,  therefore,  exact  from  Philip  bis 
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u  mica  driven  from  Spaio.  the  Spaniards  will  never 
GODMDt  to  hi>  Bgun  coming  into  adminifltration." 
A  prines  of  spirit  woold  'have  rislted  twen^  batUet 
ntber  than  aabinit  to  thia  dictatioo ;  bnt  Philip,  as 
joon  aa  it  yftB  known  that  he  might  purchase  a 
paice  by  aocrifldng  hia  minister,  made  up  bia  mind 
to  that  price.  As  for  the  grondeea  of  Spain,  they 
hBd  long  been  inceosed  at  the  rule  of  the  sop  of  aa 
lulian  gardeoer — for  the  cardinal  had  fought  his 
my  apward  from  that  very  humble  condition — and 
in  their  pride  and  apite  there  were  many  of  them 
who  woald  gladly  lure  seen  the  minister  burned 
in  an  auto  da  fe.  The  king's  coofeaaor,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  the  eoartiera  of  all  degrees  and  of  both 
sesas  ^the  ladies  were  particolarly  incensed  by  the 
eirdinal'a  economy  in  the  palace),  noitod  in  one 
gaoetal  and  sincere  effort  to  work  hia  ruin ;  but  it 
wu  an  English  lord — the  atrangeat  of  all  onr  many 
eccentric  peera — and  the  Regent  of  France  that 
•track  the  deeisiTe  Mow.  Lord  Peterborongfa, 
who  had  a|^n  pnt  on  his  travelingrbooU,  and  who 
WIS  determined  to  do  aoroetbiog  in  great  state  af 
bin,  tfaoogh  he  was  neither  employed  nor  trusted 
by  the  English  government,  had  entered,  during  the 
preceding  summer,  into  a  prtrato  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  uncle  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain, and  this conreapoodence  hod  led tean invitation 
to  Uie  court  at  Parma.  Peterborough,  whose  object 
it  was  to  induce  the  doke  to  use  his  influence  with 
hii  niece*  who  had  always  been  Alberoni's  warmest 
ftieod,  to  make  her  abandoo  that  minister,  declined 
going  ID  person  to  the  duke's  covrt,  but  agreed  to 
meet  a  private  agent  from  Parma  in  the  little  town 
of  Nori,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocchetta,  between 
Genoa  ud  Tnrin ;  and,  in  conaequence  of  thia  meet- 
ing the  Doke  of  Parma  aetnally  wrote  preanng  let- 
ters to  hia  niece  the  Qaeeo  of  Spain  for  the  removal 
<^  the  cardinal,  aa  being  the  great  obatacle  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  greatest  enemy  of  Spain. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  French  regent 
bribed  Alberoni's  agent,  the  Marquis  Scotti,  with 
50,000  crowna,  and  aent  him '  back  to  Madrid  to  In- 


ployer.  If  the  war  in  Sicily  had  been  more  success- 
feU  the  cardinal  might,  perhaps,  have  been  spared 
a  little  longer;  but  the  capture  of  the  citadel  of 
Mesnna,  the  occupation  of  Trapani,  the  fears  en- 
tertained for  PalermOt  and  every  article  of  news 
that  arrived  from  that  countiy  seemed  to  prove  to 
the  SpaniardB  that  they  had  made  enormou;  efforts 
only  to  aaerifiea  and  throw  away  the  finest  fleet  and 
army  they  bad  pooseaaed  for  many  a  y«ar;  and  even 
the  hi^eat-minded  among  them,  who  had  clang  to 
the  cardinal  aa  a  mintstor  likely  to  regenerate  Spain 
and  rooae  her  from  her  long  alumber,  now  began  to 
renounce  him  as  a  rash  and  unlucky  man.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  December  he  transacted  busi- 
uess  as  nsnal  with  PbiUp,  and  the  king  treated  him 
with  bis  osoal  kindness  and  consideration ;  but  on 
the  very  next  morning  he  was,  by  a  royal  decree, 
diamiaeed  from  all  hia  employments,  and  command- 
ed to  leave  Madrid  in  eight  days,  and  the  territory 
of  Spain  within  twenty-one.  He  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain an  aadieoee  of  the  king  or  the  queen,  to  jostify 
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hia  conduct  with  miniators  and  public  men;  bat 
neither  the  king  nor  the  qoeen  would  receive  him, 
oor  .would  the^  pnUtc  men  haten  to  him  with  a  de- 
cent show  of  patience.  The  eardind,  therefore, 
took  the  road  tnok  to  hia.  native  connOy,  and  qaitted 
Spain  forever,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  .the 
royal  decree,  a  poorer  roan  than  when  he  entered 
it,  and  pursued  iosidionsly,  and,  as  .  they  hoped,  to 
his  utter  destruction,  by  the  court  he  had  served.' 

A.D  1720.  Philip  now  hoped  that  he  had  dissi- 
pated the  jealonstes  and  apprehensions  of  the  allies, 
and  that  he  should  obtain  fovorable  terms  of  peace  ; 
bat  he  continued  to  refuse  his  accession  to  the 
Qnadrople  Alliance,  and,  on  the  19th  of  January 
(1720)  a  declaration  was  signed  at  Paris  not  to  ad- 
mit of  any  conditions  contrary  to  the  sense  of  that 
treaty,  Tim  declaration,  aided  by  artfol  repreaeu- 
tationa  made  tty  the  Marquia  Scotti  and  other  in- 
trigiMFB  in  the  pay  of  Dubtria  and  Stanhope,  pre- 
niled  over  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  she,  aa  uanal, 
prevailed  upon  her  husband,  who,  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  isaned  a  decree  announcing  hia  intention 
to  accede  to  the  Qoadrnple  Alliance.  Philip,  how- 
ever, declared  that  he  was  thns  making  a  sacrifice 
of  hia  rights  and  pfwsessions ;  and  it  was  agreed  be- 
forehand that  Bome  of  these  his  claims  should  be 
diecnssed  at  a  congress  to  be  held  as  soon  as  con- 
venient at  Cambray.  He  solemnly  renewed  his 
renunciation  of  the  French  crown,  and  promised 
to  evacnato  both  Sardinia  and  Sicily  within  two 
months. 

A  courier,  dispatehed  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stair, 
informed  Sir  George  Byng  of  most  of  Uiese  oircnm- 
ataneea;  and  De  Mercy  raceived  a  dispateh  from 
the  aroperor^  miniatort  aequunting  him  that  Spain 
had  acceded  to  the  Qoadrnple  Alliance.  The  En- 
f^h  admiral  and  the  Aastrian  general  aent  a  trump- 
et to  Lede,  who  still  remained  in  a  boeUle  attitude 
at  Aleamo.  Lede  returned  for  answer  that  he 
most  look  upon  the  peace  as  a  thing  concluded,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  ready  to  treat  for  a  cessation 


....      ,        J  Philip  endcsToreil  to  ncdar  the  pop*  th«  ioitmiMQt  of  hit  veng*- 

trigae  against  hia  countryman,  his  fnend,  and  em-,  um,  and  inmBitud  aaMerou  aMUMtMu  t^itm  the  cardiiuJ,  to- 


■athar  with  piwfc sad doonftntila lappait  tlwrnj  wd  tin  mfMM* 
of  tha  Spantah  crown  wu  anitad  to  obtain  hia  amat,  Uial,  and  ctm- 
denmaiioa  in  Ital/.  Ai  toon  at  A)b«r(>ni  irriTad  in  the  Ivnitoriei  of 
thfl  npnUie  of  G«aa«,  ha  ww  armted  at  th«  iiutaiieB  of  the  pnpo^ 
naacM,  wbo  aamuad  hia  *a  aa  •nmy  a(  lb«  Holj  CatboUe  bilh,  aad 
wbo  aibiUtad  W  the  Ganae—  amiat*  the  h«*da  af  aeeuMioD  fomialMd 
bj  Spain.  Tbeaa  wtra,  "  1.  That  ha  anploTtd  tha  moumj  which  ha 
darind  from  tha  crniadoef  and  Mhar  acdaaiactieaT  uzm  in  nakiitf 
wv  af«ia*tCath(riic  princaa.  t.  That  ha  uadarto'ik  awar  againit  tha 
anparor  at  aBooMDtwhananiaiadiiianoBtratwilh  tbaTnrka,la  tha 
KT«at  detTioMDt  of  Italy  and  EvK^.  S.  Thtt,  for  bia  awa  private  in- 
Ifraata,  ha  had  prahibitad  the  nbjwU  of  9p«iD  fhnn  aalidliBt  bolta  for 
tha  beneSeca  conftmd  ty  tha  faft.*"  Tba  aanata  of  Ovaoa,  howaver, 
diclined  going  into  tb«i«  chaigea,  and  raatorad  Albcroni  to  hi>  libarty, 
oamiMBding  bin,  at  the  aante  time,  to  quit  their  territoriea.  Darinf 
hia  abort  Kayia  thatrapBbUehawitiUTUfoaa  defanaaa  of  Ua  euadaet, 
aadbjaeeIabtBtod'*Apd«g7."  Ba  throw  tba  wbola  bhna  of  the  wu 
and  of  tha  broken  promiiaa  to  the  pop*  opon  tha  Kiug  of  Spain  and  hia 
qaeen, eipoaing  the  iotri^ei  aod  Bmbitioaa  deMgnaof  the  letler,  Hia 
bold  tratha  gave  additiaaal  ofiaoaa  to  tba  cooit  of  Hadnd,  which  lalm- 
ed  to  daprivo  him  of  an  a^lom  aBywhan,  aad  la  piecara  hia  degrad». 
tion  at  Rone.  The  nembin  of,  the  aanad  collage,  however,  wonU 
not  depriTe  bin  of  hie  nrdind'a  bat.  But  hia  native  aovereign,  the 
Duhe  of  Panna,  rsfDwd  hin  a  paaaport,  and  be  wa«  obliged  to  aeek  an 
aeylnm  aneng  tha  Swin  baillagf  ■  an  tha  Italian  aid*  «f  the  Alpe,  when 
ha  ramatnad  more  than  a  year,  in  apite  of  atvaral  faoaa  nttanpla  to  aaiaa 
hieparKin.— rext,MeinainofthaKingaef  Spats.  WoahallMNanaot 
hin  acaia,  boey  for  the  Prctondar. 
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of  hostilHiBt  hj  Mt  and  Itod,  uoUl  they  should  re- 
ceive further  orders  from  their  respective  conrts. 
De  Mercy  and  Byng  theo  told  him  they  were 
ready  to  consent  to  a  sospeDaion  of  arms  upon  his 
deiirering  up  to  them  the  ci^  and  castles  of  Paler^ 
mO|  at  which  place  transports  could  be  best  pro- 
vided, and  other  necessary  measures  concerted  for 
carrying  him  and  his  army  back  to  Spain.  Bat 
Lede  urged  that,  as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Uieir 
masters  assembled  at  the  Hague  were  stiD  In  trea^ 
for  settling  the  terms  of  evacuatioo,  he  could  not 
agree  to  a  truce  on  any  other  condition  than  that 
each  par^  should  remain  oo  the  gronad  they  now  oc- 
eiqued,  without  either  of  tham  ^ring  up  any  thing 
until  fiirther  ordan  fioaa  their  conrta.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Byng  and  De  Harc^ 
ahenU  eoment  to  this  uraogamaBt;  for  the  men- 
of-war  and  transports  lay  very  iooonveaiently  at 
Trapani,  an  unaafe  roadstead,  where  they  had  suf- 
fered considerable  damage.  Palermo,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  a  secure  retreat  for  the  fleet,  and 
the  ooeupatioD  would  be  a  pledge  of  the  sioceri^ 
of  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the 
island — an  intention  still  doubted  by  some  of  the 
allies.  There  were  also  other  reasons  for  objecting 
to  Lede^s  pvopoaition ;  for  the  impeiialists  wouM 
be  confined  in  a  comer  of  the  island,  while  the 
Spaniards  won  id  be  in  ponession  of  the  principal 
earicotori  and  corn  dipAta,  and  at  liberty  to  plunder 
and  rifle  a  conntiy  Ibey  were  bonnd  soon  to  leave— 
nor  conld  it  be  comprehended  how  they,  iriio,  nx 
weeks  befinv,  had  offered  to  leafa  the  whole  island, 
Dpon  condition  of  being  sant  bock  to  Spahit  ahoold 
now  scruple  to  anrrendar  Pdermo;  and,  therefore, 
as  all  this  lud  the  i^ipearance  of  ddcaoery,  De 
Mercy  and  Byng  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  The  general  and  admiral,  how- 
ever, wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Lede,  proposing  an  ta- 
terview  at  a  spot  half  way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  King  of  Spain's  general  consented  to  this  con* 
ference,  and  they  met  on  the  3d  of  April  at  the 
place  appointed.  Lede  confessed  that  he  knew  the 
king  bis  master  had  signed  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  he  added  that  be  did  not  doubt  of  his  sincere 
intention  of  evacuating  Sicily ;  but  he  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  received  oo  positive 
order  from  Spain.  Being  asked  what  proposals  ha 
meant  to  make  for  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities^ 
he  replied,  as  ha  had  done  before,  that  eaeh  army 
might  hold  what  ms  abeady  in  its  possession  until 
further  orders.  De  Mercy  asked  him  whether,  io 
ease  they  shonld  consent  to  his  keeping  posseasion 
of  Palermo,  he  would  deliver  up  Augusta  and  the 
other  poat  the  Spaniards  held  on  that  aide  of  the 
island,  which  were  now  of  no  possible  use  to  him, 
though  it  would  be  an  obvious  convenience  to  bira  to 
withdraw  the  garrisons  he  had  io  those  parts  to 
join  his  army,  io  order  to  the  intended  refimbarka- 
tion.  Lede  averred  that  he  could  not  give  up  nor 
quit  the  poeseasioo  of  any  part  he  had  of  the  island 
until  he  received  farther  orders  from  Madrid ;  and 
he  read  part  of  the  inatmctioos  he  had  received 
from  King  Philip.  De  Mercy,  on  the  other  side, 
read  part  of  the  orders  which  he  bad  recMved  from 


the  emperor,  to  agree  to  a  trace  in  order  to  the  evacu- 
ation, and  to  concert  with  the  Marquis  Lede  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  for  facilitating  tiie  same ;  but,  if  the 
Marquis  Lede  should  not  own  his  having  orders,  or 
endeavor  to  evade  tbera,  and  gain  time,  by  furetend- 
ing  to  send  to-  Madrid  for  fortiier  instructions,  and 
not  name  a  reasonable  time  for  beginning  to  embark 
his  troops,  then,  and  in  that  case,  he  was  to  make 
use  of  his  arms  to  oblige  him  to  execute  the  trea^ 
which  the  Spanish  minister  bad  signed  at  the 
Hagne.  De  Mercy  and  Byng  offered  trao sports, 
provisionB,  and  a  convoy ;  but  Lede  maintained  his 
point,  declaring  agahi  that*  irithont  firash  orders 
from  filadrid,  ha  could  give  np  nothing ;  aod  so  the 
conferenqe  broke  off.  Daring  the  d^itfa,  one  of  the 
En^isb  sbipa  cmiring  off  Palemo  took  a  felocea 
with  packets  of  letters  from  Spain  to  Lede ;  aod 
Byng,  seeing  the  King  of  Spain's  seal  upon  the  let- 
ters, generously  sent  them,  anopened,to  the  Spanish 
general,  and  liberated  the  felucca  and  crew.  Im- 
mediately after  the  conference,  Byng  returned  to 
his  fleet  at  Trapani,  and  De  Mercy  marched  to- 
ward Alcaroo  with  the  resolution  of  attacking  the 
Spaniards.  The  imperialists  reached  Alcamo  oo 
the  8th  of  April ;  but  Lede  had  retreated  the  night 
before,  leaving  some  of  bis  sick  behind  him,  and 
scarcely  resting  till  he  got  between  the  heights  of 
Mooreale  and  behind  Palermo.  De  Mercy  io- 
stantly  determined  to  inveat  Palermo,  aod  he  sent 
Cfrionel  Baron  Neyperg  to  confer  with  Admiral 
Byng,  tonchii^  the  oaceasaiy  asnatance  to  b»  ren- 
dered by  the  English  fleet.  By«ig  readily  agreed 
to  coast  along  Ae  shm,  to  furnish  proriirionB,  am- 
munition, and  other  necessaries,  and  to  cooperate 
with  tiie  land  army  as  though  his  float  were  its  left 
wing.  Oo  the  18th  of  April  both  fleet  and  array 
were  in  motion,  sod  De  Mercy  got  as  far  as  Sala  di 
Partenico,  near  the  foot  of  the  Monreole  heights, 
where  he  found  that  Lode  bad  fortified  the  passes 
that  led  through  the  hills  or  round  by  the  sea-shore 
into  the  narrow  but  beautiful  plain  of  Palermo.  He 
then  divided  the  imperialists  into  two  bfidies,  send- 
ing one  round  to  the  sea-side  with  orders  to  force 
the  pass  of  Sferra  Cavalki,  and  enter  that  way  into 
the  plain  of  Palermo,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  ascended  the  difficult  mountains 
abont  Carina,  in  order  to  gat  down  that  way  into 
the  same  plain— judging,  t^t,  if  Lade  mo*ed  from 
Mooreale  to  defend  the  pasa  of  Sferra  Cavallo,  he 
might  go  between  Um  and  Palermo,  or  at  least  have 
the  advantage  of  fiilling  upoo  bis  rear.  With  infinite 
toil  and  difficulty  De  Mercy  gained  the  crest  of  the 
motmtun  at  Carina,  whence  he  saw  the  beantifhl 
plun  and  city  lying,  as  it  were,  at  his  feet;  but  be 
also  discovered  the  whole  Spanish  army,  which  had 
wheeled  round  from  Monreale,  and  was  now  en- 
camped on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  occupying  all  the 
passes  and  erecting  breastworks  and  batteries  to 
stop  his  progress.  De  Mercy  immediately  recalled 
tiie  (viocipai  part  of  the  division  he  had  sent  to  the 
sea-ahorei  leaving  only  a  detachment  to  convey  the 
artiHery  and  baggage  through  Sfiarra  Cavalhi,  which 
paaa  the  Spaniards  had  iband  it  nocniaaiy  to  aban- 
don. 
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On  die  21st,  the  impertaluts  begui  to  descend 
firoro  Carina  by  ragged  pstbi  and  dry  water-conrBes, 
a  moft  difficult  and  fiUigning.  march ;  bat  they  got 
down  befiwa  night,  and  drore  in  all  the  SpaniBb  oat- 
piMtt.  Id  the  mean  while,  Byog  bad  come  to  an- 
chor off  MondeUo,  at  the  head  of  tibe  bay  of  Palermo, 
aod  had  taken  poaseMion  of  the  tower  and  landiog- 
piue  ther&  He  had  alao  landed  wme  of  bis  men, 
wbo  eetafaliahed  a  commnnication  between  the  ship* 
pisg  and  Be  Mercy's  camp.  Lede  now  irithdrew 
nader  th»  walla  ai  Palramo,  ranpng  his  troops 
■crsBB  tbe  pUn  with  their  left  to  Monte  Caputo, 
■ad  dieir  ri^  on  the  sea,  near  the  nudfr-head ;  the 
^Moianb  wen  tbm  in  a  manner  covered  vrith  the 
euDon  <^  ibo  city,  aod  they  h^  stroog  intrench- 
nwoti  in  thmr  frrat.  lined  with  forty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. They  were  well  provided  with  all  things,  aod 
■esmed  detenuiaed  to  stand  the  chance  of  a  battle. 
De  Mercy  eocamped  on  the  same  plain,  in  their 
front  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  distance,  wiUi  his 
light  leaning  on  the  mountain  from  which  he  had 
descended,  aod  his  left  extending  to  Moote  Pelle- 
grioo,  oear  the  aea-sido.  Lede,  who  left  oothing 
Bitfried,  and  who  seems  op  to  the  last  moment  to 
fasfe  been  most  reluctant  to  leave  that  fair  islaod, 
■sot  off  one  of  hie  Mdea-da-eamp  with  a  letter  to 
Admiral  Bjo^  inclosnig  a  SpaaMi  gaaette,  which 
pnUihed  ■  trea^  of  sospenuon  of  arms  at  mo, 
eoDchded  at  Ae  Hague  between  the  mioisters  of 
Great  BiituD,  France,  and  Spain,  and  which  had 
eoDmeaeed  on  tbe  lOih  instant ;  aod,  as  it  was  now 
tbe  22d,  Lede  insisted  that  the  Engnsh  fleet  ought 
to  cease  hoetUities  on  the  iostaot.  But  Byng  replied 
tbu  he  eonid  give  oo  regard  or  credit  to  a  pretended 
convention  published  in  a  foreign  newspaper ;  that 
the  tisM  for  begmning  the  eracuation  of  Sicily  was 
•t^ised,  and  that  he  could  not'separate  himself  from 
the  empermr's  army  uutil  the  Spaniards  were  more 
com[diant.  De  Mercy  then  determined  to  bring  on 
t  general  engagement  in  front  of  Palermo  as  soon 
■I  posMble ;  and,  having  received  all  his  artillery  and 
baggsge  by  the  vnj  ai  Sferra  Cavallo,  he  detached 
Bsron  Neyperg  to  dislodge  tbe  Spaniarda  from  some 
posts  tiwy  had  fortified  near  the  mole-bead  on  the 
wa-side,  while  another  of  his  best  officers  made  so 
sttanpt  apon  Monte  Pellegrino.  Byng  cooperated 
■ostiigorons^  by  detaching  diree  ships  to  eannon- 
•de  the  posts  on  the  sea-ude,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  driven  from  their  guns.  Several  san- 
fDiDuy  attacks  were  sabseqnently  made  along  the 
Spani^  fines ;  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  while  tbe 
Spanish  guards  were  taking  their  tiato,  the  Oer- 
Buis  snrprised  a  redoubt,  entered  it  without  firing 
a  ibot,  anid  pushed  the  Spaniards  out  at  the  point 
of  tb«  bayoneu  This  redoubt,  though  so  badly 
guarded,  commanded  tbe  whole  of  the  Spanish  lioe, 
■od  Lede  reeolved  to  retake  it  at  any  cost.  On  the 
Mfaer  hand,  De  Mercy  was  quite  as  resolute  to  keep 
the  point;  and  both  armies  were  In  motion,  and  oo 
Uis  very  pmnt  of  engaging  in  a  great  and  decisive 
hiCde,  when  a  tittle  fehwea  shot  into  the  bay  and 
hoded  a  courier  firom  Spain,  with  positive  order*  to 
I<Ade  to  agree  aboot  die  evacuation  and  the  trans- 
pntnion  «r  the  army  into  Sp^    The  marquis 


instantly  drew  off  his  army  and  sent  flags  of  truce 
to  the  Austrians  and  to  tbe  English  admiral.  Tbe 
next  morning  Byng  repaired  to  the  imperialists' 
camp,  where  conventions  were  drawn  up  and  signed 
for  ^e  immediate  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Germans  were  put  in  possession  of  Palermo,  and 
the  Spanish  army  marched  to  Termini,  whence  the 
first  embarlution,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  sailed  on  the  20lh 
of  June  far  Barcelona;  the  runudnder  follnwed  at 
short  intervals. 

Nothing  now  romaiaod  to  be  done  in  tbe  Medi- 
terranean but  to  put  tbe  Duke  ot  Savoy  in  posaea- 
aion  of  Sardinia.  In  this  operation  tbe  English 
admiral  friayed  a  principal  part,  cooducting  tbe 
Savoyard  troops  to  Cagliari,  and  assisting  at  the 
conferences  there  with  the  ministers  aod  generals 
of  the  several  powers  concerned ;  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  court  of  Turin,  the  English  did  not 
depart  till  they  bad  seen  tbe  whole  treaty  of  sur- 
render fully  executed,  the  Spanish  troops  returned 
into  Spain,  aod  bis  majes^  of  Sardinia  quietly  pos- 
sessed of  this  his  new  Itingdom.  The  merits  of 
Byng  are  scarcely  exaggerated  by  tbe  friendly  bia- 
torian  of  this  exceedingly  interestiog  war.  Thus," 
says  the  writer,  •*  ended  the  war  of  Sicily,  wherein 
the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  ban  so  illustrious  a  part, 
that  die  late  of  the  islaod  was  wholly  governed  by 
its  opentiona,  botih  competitors  agreeing  tiiat  tbe 
one  eonId  not  have  conquered,  nor  tbe  other  have 
beoo  subdued  without  it.  Never  was  any  service 
conducted  in  all  its  parts  with  greater  zeal,  activity, 
aod  jadgment,  nor  was  ever  the  British  flag  io  so 
high  reput^on  and  respect  in  those  distant  parts 
of  Europe."* 

The  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  friendly  union 
of  France  and  England  gave  a  twelve  years'  peace 
to  Europe.  A  storm,  provoked  in  the  North,  partly 
through  the  predilections  of  King  George  for  conti- 
nental poesessiooB,  had  necessitated  tbe  presence 
of  an  English  fleet  m  tbe  Baltic,  and  at  one  moment 
bad  threatened  a  fierce  war  between  England  and 
RuBsia.  The  new  Queen  of  Sweden  had  ^adly 
concluded  a  peace  by  yielding  Bremen  and  Verden 
to  tbe  King  of  England,  or,  rather,  to  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  and  Stetten  and  some  other  places  to 
tbe  King  of  Prussia.  Bat  the  Czar  Peter  and  the 
King  of  Denmark  were  not  to  be  satisfied  vrith  slight 
sacrifices;  and  they  sought  the  total  ruio  aod  dis- 
memberment of  tbe  Swedish  monarchy.  vThe  En- 
glish king  and  the  French  regent  united  their  paci6c 
efforts,  and  offered  themselves  as  mediators;  but 
Peter  received  their  overtures  with  rudeness ;  and, 
as  he  wss  strongest  on  tbe  Baltic,  he  scoured  those 
seas  and  committed  frightful  ravages  on  the  Swedish 
coast.  As  an  English  ambassador — Lord  Carteret 
— could  make  no  impression  on  Peter,  it  was  re- 
solved to  try  what  an  English  admiral  could  do; 
and  Sir  John  Norris  was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic, 
widi  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  to  protect  tbe  Queen  of 
Sweden,  who  bad  thrown  herself  upon  fhe  protec- 
tion and  generosity  of  England.    The  czar,  never- 

'  Aecottnt  of  the  Bxpcditicm  of  th«  British  FlMt  to  Sicilyi  Ac,  rul- 
beM  Ctrm  Um  Adainl'i  MSE 
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thelen,  koowiag  that  Norria  wu  Hmitad  by  his 
instructioDS,  cootiDued  his  rarages,  bnrniDg  above 
a  thousand  villages  and  the  town  of  Nykopiag.  Bat 
at  length  Lord  Staohope,  who  waa  at  Haoorer  with 
the  kiDgi  gave  Norria  to  naderatand  that  he  most 
not  care  aboat  declarations  of  war,  but  treat  the 
Roasian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  just  aa  Byag  had  treated 
the  Spanish  Seet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Norrii 
consequently  joined  the  Swedish  men-of-war  at 
Cariacrona,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the  Rus- 
sians. If  hia  Danish  majea^  had  been  bold  enongh 
to  join  his  ships  with  those  of  the  csar,  a  combat 
might  have  been'  a  vaiy  aeriona  affitir  to  Eagtand, 
■od  of  doabtfnl  issne ;  bnt  he  had  neither  fiuth  nor 
■Action  Ibr  his  ally*  and  he  not  only  ,  withdrew  hia 
fleet,  bat  entered  into  oegotiatioos  with  Eoglaad 
and  Sweden.  Peter  had  then  the  good  sense  to 
recall  his  fleet  with  all  possible  haste ;  by  which  he 
probably  saved  hit  ioiaot  navy  from  entire  destruc- 
tion. The  King  of  Denmark  accepted  a  snm  of 
money  aa  an  equivalent  for  the  conquests  he  had 
made  or  was  making ;  and,  with  the  ezceptioo  of 
the  Czar  Peter,  all  her  enemies  made  peace  with 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  terror  of  the  arms  of 
England  and  France,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  had  bound  themselves  and  their  allies  to 
contribute  "  ad  coerccndum  Czarum  JRnMue.**  The 
■alvatioQ  of  Sweden  was  certainly  more  owing  to 
England  than  to  any  other  power,  or  than  to  all  the 
other  powers  put  together;  yet  George  did  not 
enter  upon  it  from  any  very  high,  or  generoua,  or 
English  motive,  but  merely  for  the  obtainmeot  of 
Verden  and  Bremen,  which  were  absolately  ceded 
to  him  by  the  court  of  Stockholm.  At  the  samo 
time  he  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  not  very 
hooonible  design  of  seizing  and  noiting  to  Hanover 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  the  sovereign  prince  of 
which  country  had  been  suspeaded  from  his  govern- 
ment by  a  sentence  of  the  Aulic  council  for  tyranny 
and  mal-ad  ministration.  George  had  been  invested 
with  what  was  called  a  protectoral  commission,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
dachy.  According  to  Lord  Chesterfield  this  com- 
mission bad  been  obtsioed  from  the  emperor  in  ex- 
change for  the  inatrnctions  sent  to  Sir  George  Byng 
in  the  Mediterranean .'  The  suspended  Dnke  of 
Mecklenburg  cook)  not  deny  that  his  government 
had  been  turbulent  and  mischievous  to  his  people ; 
but  he  solemnly  declared  that  the  troables  ia  his 
dominion  had  been  cootinnally  fomented  by  the 
court  of  Hanover.  All  the  recent  transactions  in 
the  North  were  severely  criticised  in  England,  be- 
cause the  negotiations  had  been  principally  intrusted 
to  Hanoverian  ministers  and  favorites,  and  becanae 
they  bound  George  to  a  complicated  system  of  alli- 
ances and  guarantiea. 

The  king  had  retnmed  to  London  in  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year  (1719),  and  had  opened  the 
parliament  on  the  S3d  of  November.  It  had  pleased 
Ood,  he  said  in  his  speech,  to  strengthen  the  arms 
of  Great  Britidn,  and  to  prosper  the  several  negotia- 
tiona :  one  Protestant  kingdom — Sweden — had  been 
already  relieved  1^  our  seasonable  interposition,  and 
a  foundation  lud  for  such  a  union  anumg  the  great 


Protestant  princes  as  woold  tend  to  the  security 
of  our  holy  religion :  and  he  affirmed  that  the  hand 
of  Ood  had  been  mtibly  mih  Oum  in  all  their  under- 
takings.  Two  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session  the  bill  for  limiting  the  peerage  was  again 
introduced  ;  the  king  having  strongly  recommended 
the  passing  of  it  in  hu  speech,  and  having  urged 
parliament  particularly  to  secure  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  was  most  liaUe  to  abuse.  Lord 
Cowper,  more  decided  than  ever  in  bu  oppoeitioo, 
said,  *•  Uuit,  besides  the  reasons  which  induced  lum 
last  session  to  oppiwe  the  bill,  another  now  existed 
equal  in  wnght  to  all  the  nit;  and  ttaut  was  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  waa  reconmiended.  Fre- 
eipitatioo  was  ahvays  dangerous,  and  in  many  cases 
suspicious ;  and  he  could  not  help  being  of  0|rinion 
ttiat,  if  there  were  no  secret  meaning  in  this  bill,  it 
would  not  be  pressed  upon  the  House  in  this  ex< 
traordinary  manner."  Sunderland  inveighed  against 
this  insinnation,  protested  the  singleness  and  integ- 
rity  of  his  own  motives,  and  declared  that  die  bill 
was  favorable  to  the  honor  and  digni^  of  the  peer- 
age, and  so  onght  to  pass  that  House.  As  no  one 
rejoined — as  Cowper  was  left  alone — the  bill  imu 
passed  on  the  30tii  of  November,  and  aent  down 
to  the  Commons  on  the  lat  of  December  (1719). 
During  the  recess,  Walpole  had  called  a  meeting 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Whtga  in  oppo^tion  at  Devon- 
shire Houae,  and  had  endeavored  to  wganize  a 
reustance  to  the  bill  in  both  Houses.  But  he  had 
found  that  Oeveral  of  the  Whig  peers,  though  in 
opposition,  secretly  favored  a  measure  which  would 
increase  their  importance ;  while  others,  common- 
ers as  well  as  peers,  had  declared  that  it  woold  be 
inconsistent  in  them,  as  Whigs,  to  object  to  a  bill 
which  tended  tn  prevent  the  repetition  of  an  abuse 
of  prerogative  (the  aodden  making  of  peers  for  a 
given  purpose)  against  which  they  had  so  often 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  Tory  times :  and,  at  tbia 
Devonshire  House  meeting,  many  of  thoae  who 
disliked  the  bill  as  much  as  Walpole  did  had  de- 
clared that  they  would  only  expoae  themselves  to 
defeat,  and  to  a  lamentable  exhibitioo  of  weakness 
as  a  party,  if  they  attempted  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
House.  But  Walpole,  who  waa  nerar  easily  moved 
from  his  purpose,  and  who  well  Imew  how  odious 
the  bill  was  to  many  rich  ooontiy  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  persisted  in  reciHnmendingatrial  of  strength 
upon  it,  KBsuring  the  meeting  that  he  would  put  it 
in  such  B  light  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every 
independent  commoner.  He  told  them  that  he  bad 
already  overheard  a  country  gentleman,  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  possessed  an  estate  of 
not  more  than  dC800  a-year,  declare,  with  great 
warmth,  that,  although  he  had  no  chance  of  being 
made  a  peer  himself,  yet  he  would  never  consent  to 
the  injustice  of  giving  a  perpetual  exdnsloo  to  bis 
family  from  the  honors  of  the  peerage.  This  sen- 
timent, Walpole  insisted,  wonid  have  a  strong  effeet 
upon  the  whole  body  of  country  gentlemen;  be 
declared  that  if  his  parly  deserted  him  on  Mb 
qnestion  he  would  stand  forth  single-handed  against 
it;  and,  in  the  end,  though  the  Whig  lords  gave 
him  little  to  hopot  he  prevailed  upon  his  parQr  in 
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tin  CommoDB  to  agree  thst  an  oppontion  sbonld  be 
■ida  in  that  Honae.^ 

Aecocdinglyt  wfaen  tlua  memoi^le  lull  came  to 
be  read  a  aeooofl  tine  in  the  Commotu,  oo  the  8th 

Doeember,  Sir  Joho  PackingtoD,  Sir  Richard 
StMie,  HatbiMD,  SnUth*  and  others,  joined  Wal- 
pols  in  denomiciDg  it  aa  ioridiona,  treacheroiu,  and 
dugsHME.  Walpole  hardly  ever  iodolged  in  any 
oKUfhoneai  display — his  speeches  beiog  as  plaio 
lod  ODoinamental  as  a  eonpte  rendu — bat  on  this 
occuioQ  hia  speech  was  highly  fignratiTe,  and  en- 
ncbed  with  claaaieal  aliusioo.  Taking  one  broad 
tide  of  the  peerage  qoestion,  be  aaid,  in  the  opentog 
of  ilia  speech — "  Among  the  Romans,  the  temple  of 
Fime  was  placed  behind  temple  of  Virtue,  to 
d«iiote  that  there  was  no  coming  to  the  temple 
of  Fame  but  through  that  of  Virtue.  But  if  this 
kil  is  passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the  most  powerfal 
ioGSDiifaa  to  nittw  wotdd  be  taken  away,  since 
tbera  weald  be  no  arrmng  at  honor,  but  tbrongh 
the  ninding-abeM  of  aa  old  decrepit  lord,  or  the 
^Te  of  an  extioet  noble  ftmily."  After  more 
riHioric  and  sMoa  Latiir  qaotatjona,  Walpole  con- 
tisaed,  more  in  bis  own  natural  atyle : — Had  thia 
bill  originated  with  some  noble  peer  of  distinguished 
uceetiy,  it  wonid  have  excited  less  surprise  ;  a  de- 
an to  exclude  others  from  a  participation  of  honors 
•  DO  noreliy  in  persons  of  that  class ; — Quod  ex 
(dionm  meriiit  ribi  arroganty  id  mihi  ex  meis  ascribi 
mUiU.  Bot  it  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  a 
bitt  this  nature  should  either  have  been  project- 
ed, or  at  least  promoted,  by  a  gentleman  who  was, 
Dot  long  ago,  seated  among  na,*  and  who,  having  got 
isto  the  Hotiae  of  Peers,  is  now  desirous  to  shut 
the  door  after  hinu  When  great  alterationB  in  the 
coBitilntion  are  to  be  made,  the  experiment  should 
be  triad  for  ■•hnt  time,  before  the  proposed  change 
ii  f  aafly  carried  into  execution,  leaC  it  should  pro- 
doee  stU  inrtead  of  good ;  but,  in  this  case,  when 
ths  biH  ia  once  aanetioned  by  parliameot,  there  can 
be  no  future  hopes  of  redress,  because  the  Upper 
Honse  will  always  oppose  the  repeal  of  an  act  which 
hu  so  conwderably  increased  their  power.  The 
great  unanimity  with  which  the  bill  has  passed  the 
Lrads  ought  to  inspire  some  jealousy  in  the  Com- 
noDi;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  whatever  the 
Luds  gain  must  be  acquired  at  the  loss  of  the 
CoDunons,  and  the  diminution  of  the  regal  pre- 
n^stire;  and  that,  in  all  disputes  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  when  the  House  of  Lords 
11  tmnmtable,  the  Commona  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  obliged  to  recede.  The  view  of  the  ministry  in 
frreing  die  Ull  is  {riainly  nothing  bat  to  secure  their 
power  In  tiie  Honae  of  Lords.  The  priocipal  ar- 
pmeot  on  which  the  Decesaity  of  it  is  founded  is 
drawn  from  the  miachief  occasioned  by  the  creation 
of  twelve  peers  doring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
&r  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  infamons  peace 
tliroagh  the  Honse  of  Lords  :  that  was  only  a  tem- 
porary measnre,  whereas  the  mischief  to  be  occa- 
iiooed  by  this  bill  will  be  perpetual.  It  creates 
tbirty-one  peers  by  authority  of  parliameot :  so 
eitraordinary  a  step  can  not  be  supposed  to  be 
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taken  without  some  sinister  design  in  future.  The 
ministry  want  no  additional  strength  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  conducting  the  common  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, as  Is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ananimity 
with  which  they  have  carried  through  this  bill.  If, 
therefore,  they  think  it  oecesaaiy  to  acqoire  ad- 
dittonal  Btrengdi,  it  most  be  done  with  views  and 
intentions  more  extravagant  and  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution than  any  which  have  yet  been  attempted. 
Tho  bill  itself  is  of  a  most  insidious  and  artful  na- 
ture." He  alluded  to  the  known  enmity  which 
existed  between  the  king  and  the  heir  to  the  throne 
in  a  delicate  but  in  a  very  striking  manner ;  and  then 
he  spoke  with  equal  art  of  the  personal  character 
of  George,  and  of  the  seeming  surrender  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  his  prerogatives — the  faculty 
of  malting  peers.  We  are  told,"  said  be,  •«  that 
his  majesty  has  voluntarily  consented  to  this  linuta- 
tion  of  his  pren^tive.  It  may  be  tme ;  but  may 
not  the  king  have  been  deceived?  which,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  supposed,  must  be  admitted  in  thia  case. 

 The  character  of  the  king  fnrnnhea  us 

also  with  a  strong  proof  that  he  has  been  deceived  ; 
for,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  in  Hanover,  where  he 
possesses  absolote  power,  he  never  tyrannized  over 
his  subjects,  or  deapotically  exercised  his  authority, 
yet  can  one  iostance  be  produced  of  his  ever  giving 
up  a  prerogative!"  He  exposed  all  the  Scotch 
clauses  of  the  bill,  declaring  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unfair  than  that  particular  clause  which  as- 
eigned  to  twen^-five  Scottish  peers  hereditary  seats 
in  lien  of  the  sixteen  elective  ones — that  the  bill  was 
a  violation  of  the  act  of  union,  and  would  endanger 
the  entire  dissolution  of  it  by  the  high  offense  it 
would  ^ve  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  peer- 
age, in  thus  excluding  Uiem  and  their  poateri^ 
from  all  future  possibility  of  taking  their  seats  aa 
British  peers.  The  Scottish  peerage  had  merited 
a  terribliB  rebuke  by  their  general  political  baseness 
and  subservience  to  all  ministers — and  they  got  it. 
«  The  uxteen  elective  Scotch  peers  already  admit 
themselves  to  be  a  dead  court  wdgkt,  yet  the  same 
sixteen  are  now  to  be  made  hereditary,  and  nine 
added  to  their  number.  These  twenty-five,  under 
the  influence  of  corrupt  ministers,  might  find  their 
account  in  betraying  their  trnst."  After  declaring 
that  the  bill  would  make  the  lords  masters  of  the 
king,  and  shut  up  the  door  of  honor  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  Walpole  said — How  can  their  lordships 
expect  the  Commons  to  give  their  concurrence  ? 

 How  would  they  themselves  receive  a  bill 

which  should  prevent  a  baron  from  being  made  n 
viscount,  a  viacount  an  earl,  an  earl  a  marquis,  and 
a  marquis  a  duke?  Would  they  consent  to  limit 
the  number  of  any  rank  of  peerage?  Certainly 
none ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  dukes.  If  the  pretense 
for  this  measure  ia,  that  it  will  tend  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  parliament,  I  say  that  there  are  many 
other  steps  more  important  and  less  equivocal,  such 
as  the  discontinuance  of  bribes  and  pensions.  That 
thia  bill  will  secure  the  liberty  of  parliameot  I  totally 
deny:  it  will  secure  a  great  preponderance  to  the 
peers ;  it  will  form  them  into  a  compact,  impen- 
etrable phalanx,  by  giving  them  the  power  to  ex- 
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dude,  in  all  caaes  of  extinction  and  creation,  all 
such  peraoDB  from  their  body  as  may  be  obnoxious 
to  them."  Steele  also  delivered  a  remarkable 
speech  agunst  the  bill,  which,  indispntably,  would 
have  brought  more  dangers  to  the  constitntioa  than 
it  could  have  removed  from  it,  and  which  would, 
indeed,  have  pndigioualy  enhanced  the  ambitioa 
or  the  pervme  hangbtineaa  of  the  aristocracy." 
Lord  Sanderland,  to  smooth  the  wmy  for  the  Ull, 
had  eaoaed  it  to  be  hinted  or  promised  that,  if  the 
Lower  House  would  but  pass  it,  the  Lords  woald 
consent  to  part  with  their  privilege  of  teandalum 
magnatum,  and  permit  tiie  Commuu  to  administer 
an  oath ;  and  that  the  king  should  give  up  the  pre- 
rogative of  pardoning  after  an  impeachment:  but 
the  offer  of  these  mere  trifles,  in  comparison  with 
the  ionovatioos  projected," '  was  wholly  ineffectual; 
oor  did  the  speeches  of  Craggs,  Lechmere,  Aisla- 
bie,  Hampden,  and  the  other  ministerial  Whigs, 
make  much  impression  on  the  House  after  the  tri- 
nmi^iant  dedsmatiou  of  Walpole,  who,  in  the  words 
of  Speaker  Ondow,  "  bore  down  every  thing  before 
lum."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  369 
■gainst  177.  lo  spite  of  this  signal  defeat  ministers 
contaoned  to  hold  office.  This  was  no  novelty,  nor 
waa  it  eooaiderad  a  dishonor ;  bat  what  most  have 
appeared  dishonoraUo,  even  in  those  d^a,  waa  the 
iodispntaUe  &et  that  Walpole,  seeing  he  eonld  not 
diBfriace  them,  began  to  compromise— promised  to 
support  at  least  parts  of  this  very  peerage  InUt  and 
in  less  than  six  montlis  accepted  a  snbordinata  office 
noder  them. 

It  was  during  this  session  of  parliameut  that  the 
memorable  South  Sea  Company  Bill  received  the 
royal  assent.  .Nine  years  before  the  date  at  which 
we  are  arrived,  Harley,  in  the  straits  and  difficulties 
in  which  he  found  himself  by  the  decline  of  public 
credit  consequent  on  the  sudden  dismission  of  the 
Whi^  formed  a  project  which  was  called  bis  moiter- 
luece.  He  found  that  the  flMtiog  debt  of  the  nation 
amoauted  to  about  ten  millions,  and  to  settle  a  fund 
for  pajing  the  interest  of  six  per  cenL,  he  rendered 
permanent  all  the  duties  upon  wines,  vinegaff  to- 
bacco, India  goods,  wrought  ailks,  whole-flns,  and 
some  other  commoditiea ;  and,  to  allura  the  credit- 
ors with  the  hopes  of  inestimable  advantagoa  from 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  proprietors  of  this  funded  debt,  or 
those  to  whom  the  money  was  owing  by  the  nation, 
should  form  themselves  into  a  company,  to  be  called 
*>The  South  Sea  Company."  The  project  took 
wonderfully  with  the  holders  of  the  debentures,  and 
capitalists,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry 
they  were  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great 
Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts 
of  America.  But  the  Bourbon  Philip,  who  was 
allowed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  retoiu  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  waa  far  too  jealous  to  admit  the 
British  to  a  free  trade  in  the  South  Seas,  or  to  any 
part  of  his  dominions;  and  all  that  company 
obtained  was  the  nationally  dishonoring  assiento  or 
contract  by  which  they  had  the  privilege  of  sup- 
i  ICr-BaUuib 


plying  Spanish  America  wi&  negroes  ton  from 
Africa,  for  thir^  years  to  come,  with  permisrion  to 
send  one  ship  annually  wiUi  a  cai^  <d  goods  for 
sale — which  privileges  had  been  secured  to  England 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  were  now  made  over 
to  the  new  oompany  by  the  government.  But  or* 
cuoutances  oeeorred  which  prevented  the  Soutfi 
Sea  Company  from  reaiHng  any  advantagsa  even 
from  this  foul  monopidly  in  human  flash  and  this 
limited  adventure  in  goods.  Their  first  annual  sMp 
did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  &•  very  next  year  the 
trade  was  suppressed  in  oonsequenee  c{  Byng's 
erations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  open  war 
with  Spain,  which  led  to  the  total  sappression  of 
the  &ctories  of  the  company,  and  the  seixare  and 
detention  of  their  servants.  We  were  now,  in- 
deed, at  peace  with  Spain,  but  the  oommercial 
jeakinsies  of  that  country  remained  unaltered  and 
unalterable ;  and,  unless  by  way  of  conqoest  and 
permanent  occnpatioo,  there  was  scarcely  a  liope 
of  securing  any  considerable  share  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  trade  in  the  South  Seas  and  vrith  her 
colonies;  or,  rather,  there  was  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  make  a  trade — ^fbr,  under  tbe  miseraUe  sys- 
tem which  had  been  pursued,  aU  commerce  had 
remained  atinted,  or  haid  died  away  vS  an  atzopfay, 
the  mother-Gonntiy  herself  deriving  iha  least  pos- 
sible advantage  from  the  rich  r^ions  tiia  possessed, 
and  representing  to  the  letter  Ibe  iablB  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger.  Yet,  with  these  certaintiBO  before 
them,  with  a  blindness  even  greater  than  duU  of 
the  enthusiastic  theorist  Patersoo,  Brijish  minis- 
ters now  conceived  that  the  South  Sea  Company 
might,  by  an  extending  trade,  pay  off  in  a  trice  all 
the  national  incumbraucea,  which  in  reality  were 
only  to  be  cleared  off,  by  alow  degrees,  by  an  inviola- 
ble sinking-fund.  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  leading  South 
Sea  director,  a  financier  well  read  in  the  school  of 
Law  and  Paterson,  exhibited  the  many  advantages 
which  vrould  resuH  from  consolidating  all  the  funds 
into  one  ;  and  he  persuaded  Stanhope,  Sunderisnd, 
and  Aidabie,  the  chancelbr  of  Uie  exchequer,  that 
his  company  could  do  the  buuneas  ei  the  govern- 
ment and  the  nation  in  the  surest  and  beat  manner. 
The  great  object  vras  to  get  rid  of  the  irredeemsUe 
annuities  which  had  been  granted  in  the  fast  two 
reigns,  mostly  for  terms  of  nine^-nine  years,  and 
which  amounted  at  present  to  nearly  ^£800.000 
a-year ;  and  Blunt  and  his  company  undertook  to 
do  this,  and  to  liquidate  the  entire  national  debt  in 
the  course  of  tweoty>8ix  years,  provided  only  that 
all  the  different  puUic  securities  were  reduced  to 
one  aggregate  fund  in  their  hands,  that  they  were 
vested  with  certain  commercial  privileges,  and  sa- 
tborized  to  take  in  by  purchase  or  subscription  both 
the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  debts  of  the  na- 
tion, at  such  rates  and  prices  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  company  and  the  respective  pro- 
prietors, r 

Aislabie,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  opened 
this  business  in  the  Commons  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  declared  that,  if  the  proposal  waa  accept- 
ed, die  prosperity  of  the  nation  would  be  marvelous- 
ly  increased  and  all  her  debts  be  paid.  Secretary 
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CnggB  WEB  equallj  nDguioe,  and  thought  that  every 
member  of  the  House  most  be  ready  aod  willing  to 
embrace  the  proposal  which  had  beeo  explaioed  to 
them  in  so  clear  and  intelligible  a  maoner  by  the 
ebancellor  of  the  excheqaer.  But  when  there  had 
been  a  doubting  nleoce  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
boor.  Mr.  Thmnaa  Broderiok*  member  !br  Stock- 
bridge,  reatored  to  lay  diat  fajs  quite  agreed  with 
mioiilMit  that,  until  the  natienal  debt  was  dis- 
da^ad,  or  at  laaat  ia  a  bar  way  oS  being  so,  we 
were  not  to  expect  to  make  the  igmre  we  fiirmerly 
hid  made ;  that,  till  tbb  was  done,  we  could  not, 
pnpeiiy  epeakiog,  call  oursehres  a  nation ;  but  that 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  inder  to  obtain  the  best 
bargain  for  the  natioo,  erery  other  company,  or  any 
other  society  oi  man,  might  be  at  liberty  to  deliver 
is  their  pn^xMals.  Ministers,  who  had  closed  with 
Blunt  and  the  South  Sea  Compaoy  before  bringing 
die  matter  under  discussion,  were  diaeoucerted  by 
this  almost  inevitable  suggestion ;  and,  not  knowing 
wfast  to  say,  they  fcut  their  temper  and  talked  ooo- 
sense.  The  ehaoeeUor  of  the  excheqaer  declared 
diit  to  adadt  of  a  comp^tioa  wwld  be  lik«  setting 
aaiioD  np  to  anction ;  that  thiuga  of  tbta  nature 
tbanHd  be  earned  oa  with  B|Hfit.  Here  be  was 
■olarrqited  by  Je^D,  who  obaerred,  ^It  is  thii 
ifMrit  which  hM  andotte  the  nation  I  Oar  bosinees 
is  to  consider  tboraaghly,  deliberate  calmly,  and 
jodge  of  the  whole  upon  reason,  not  with  the  spirit 
allsded  to."  AJslabie  attempted  to  explain,  but  io 
his  anger  and  confiision  he  only  excited  laughter. 
Walpole  then  rose,  and,  in  a  luminous  speech, 
■troDgly  recommended  an  open  competition,  and 
the  reoeiviDg  of  proposals  from  other  companies  or 
capitalista.  Lechmore  replied,  and  fell  violently 
upon  the  scheme  which  Walpole  himself  had  once 
propseed  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  de- 
ekring  that  the  present  South  Sea  scheme  was  fer 
■sfer  and  aarer*  and  preferable  in  all  raapeets. 
Walpole  retorted,  and  proved  by  papan  and  fignrea 
tbtt  Lechmere  was  in  tbm  wrong.  That  itntable 
OMBber  msa  again,  and  proceeded  to  apeak  more 
■wlently  tbao  befim;  bat  he  met  widi  repeated 
uiertaptioDS.  The  ehurman  (the  House  was  in 
eommittee)  called  to  order  and  exclaimed,  Hear 
your  tnemiber ;"  but  nearly  the  whole  Hoose  cried 
oat,  uWe  have  heard  him  long  enough!"  The 
ebsirman  qaitted  the  chair,  and  as  soon  as  the 
speaker  had  resomed  it  the  House  agreed  to  re- 
ceive all  proposals  that  might  be  offered.  As  the 
principle  of  competition  was  thus  aUowed,  the  Bank 
of  Eai;laod  stepped  in  with  proposals:*  as  soon  as 
dm  aSmrm  «f  liie  book  were  known  the  South  Sea 
Cooipaay  called  a  meeting,  aod,  at  a  general  court, 
die  direetora  were  instructed  to  obtain  the  prefer- 
saee,  cost  wkat  it  vmUd.  Upon  this  the  Bank  of 
En^nd  raised  its  ofl^  and  than  the  South  Sea 
Compaay  raised  theirs;  and  ia  this  manner  they 
went  oa  ladding  agunat  each  other  Uke  two  angry 
clowns  at  a  country  sale.    When,  however,  the 

'  Tk«  eknMDor  th*  nehaqan  {Auhibi«>  kftonnrd  ni4  thai  tht 
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company  had  risen  to  the  enormous  offier  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half,  which  they  represented  as  a 
gr^uily  to  be  paid  to  the  pul^.  the  bank  stopped 
ite  luddiog,  and  the  South  Sea  diret^rs  remuned 
in  pfwsessioQ  of  their  rash  bai^n.  It  appears  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thought  at  one  time 
of  sharing  the  bai^n  between  the  bank  and  the* 
company,  and  that  Sir.  John  Blunt,  raferring  to 
SoloDMa'a  jodgmeat,  said,  **  No,  sir.  we  will  never 
divide  the  child  1"  The  Sooth  Sea  Bill,  however, 
was  still  opposed  in  Commona  by  Walpole,  who 
apparently  foresaw  that  the  exbmvagant  terma  of 
the  contract  would  never  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  proj- 
ect  would  only  extend  the  pernicious  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  by  diverting  the  geoios  of  the  nation 
from  trade  and  industry,  and  exciting  its  contempt 
for  slow  profits  and  careful  economy.  He  insisted 
that,  if  the  proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
wore  accepted,  the  rise  of  their  stock  should  be 
limited ;  that  every  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pre* 
vent  artificial  rise  of  the  value  of  the  stock  by 
keeping  np  a  gaaeral  infatuation,  and  by  promising 
diridends  oat  of  faada  which  would  never  be  ade- 
qoate  to  their  payment.  He  eodeavwed  to  intro- 
duee  a  daase  into  the  bill,  fixiag  how  maay  years' 
purchase  should  be  graoted  to  the  aonaitaats  by  jtbe 
Soath  Sea  Compaay.*  but  the  jobbers  oa  the  other 
side— for  it  Is  pret^  eertala  that  from  the  beginning 
there  was  a  emrupt  spirit  of  jobbing  as  well  as  folly 
and  a  vertigo— represented  that  it  was  the  evident 
interest  of  the  compaoy  to  take  np  the  annuities ; 
and,  as  the  annuitants  were  free  to  come  in  or  not, 
there  could  be  oo  doubt  but  that  the  company  would 
offiar  advantageous  terms ;  aod  that,  therefore,  the 
whole  aAir  might  safely  be  left  to  itself,  or  to  be 
satUed  between  the  annuitants  and  Uie  company. 
The  Soath  Sea  Bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  2d  <^  April,  by  a  majori^  of  172  to  65 ; 
aad  on  the  4th  it  was  carried  triumphantly  through 
the  other  House,  where  only  seventeen  peers  op- 
posed it,  and  wlun  little  atteatioa  wo  pmd  to  Lord 
Cowper,  who  compared  i1m  project  to  tilie  Trojan 
horse,  wUeh  waa  ushered  in  with  pomp  and  accla- 
motions,  bat  contrived  for  treachery  and  destruction. 
On  the  7th  of  April  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  Walpole  pnblislied  a  critical 
pamphlet  entitled  The  South  Sea  Scheme  Con- 
sidered." Yet  at  this  momeot  Lord  Townahend 
and  Walpole  were  both  negotiating  with  the  Earl 
of  Sunderiand,  whom  they  had  charged  vrith  having 
treacherously  supplanted  them ;  and  both  were  on 
the  very  eve  of  accepting  office.  Walpole,  as  we 
have  said,  found  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw the  ministry ;  and  Sunderland  and  Stanhope, 
who  were  dreadfully  hampered  by  the  Hanoverian 
fovorites,  foand  that  they  wera  sowcely  stroag 
eaoogh  to  do  withoat  him,  ai  Aislabie,  Ciaggs,  and 
Ledunere,  and  their  other  orators  ia  the  House  of 
Commoaa  eoald  aewr  stand  against  him  in  debate. 
The  objections  of  tim  kiag  wera  romoved  ia  consa- 
qaence  of  a  recoocUiatioo,  effected  chiefly  by  Wal- 
pole's  means,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales-*  This 
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reconciliHtioD  of  father  and  bod  took  place  in  May ; 
aod  OD  the  4th  of  Jone,  Walpole  was  appointed 
paymHBter  of  the  forces,  aod  on  the  11th  Lord 
Towneheod  was  named  presideat  of  the  conncil. 

The  restoration  of  family  peace  at  coarf,  aod  Ae 
partial  coalition  of  hostile  tniDiflters,  cast  a  damp 
upon  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites.  -The  plotting 
Bishop  Atterbary,  howeTer.  and,  oo  doubt,  others 
of  his  party,  took  coDsolatioo  id  ths- siW|MeioD  that 
the  rayal  father  aod  bod  were  io  tbair  hearts  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other  as  ever.  «'  The  recon- 
eiliatioQ  which  makes  so  great  a  nois^/*  says  the 
Jacobite  bishop,  "  is,  whatever  nay  be  appreheaded 
of  it,  imperfect  and  inaiocere  at  the  bottom,  and 
calculated  only  to  serve  views  at  the  present  jnnc- 
ture  which  coald  not  have  been  so  well  attained 
without  it.  But,  in  tmth  aod  at  the  bottom,  the 
parties,  as  well  the  priacipals  as  those  who  list 
nnder  them,  are  still  as  much  separated  in  interest 
and  ioclioation  as  ever.    This  is  the  certain  state  of 

the  case  at  present.  But,  on  the  other  side, 

if  this  opportunity  be  not  laid  hold  of,  matters  will 
alter  here  for  the  worse ;  the  seeming  reconciliation 
will,  by  next  winter,  grow-  real,  and  the  commoD 
necessity  of  aflUrs  will  drive  these  new  alliM  into 
messures  that  may  be  for  their  mutnal  interest,  aod 
into  a  doser  and  siocfirer  conjonction ;  and  the 
grand  money  schemes  projected  of  kta  will  settle 
and  fix  them  in  such  a  maoDer  as  that  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  shake  diem."*  The  parliament  wss  pro- 
rogued, with  more  talk  about  Uie  national  prosperity ; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  June,  Qeorge  departed  for  Han- 
over, adding,  before  be  went,  Lord  Townsheod  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  conncil  of  regeacy. 

Walpole,  though  readmitted  to  place,  retired  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Houghton.  His  solitude  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  verificatioD  of  his  sinister 
predictions  aboat  the  South  Sea  Company.  The 
compaoy,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  engagements  with 
government,  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  artifice 
and  exaggeration,  representing,  among  other  things, 
that  they  had  made  sore  of  inestimable  markets  and 
acqniutions  in  the  South  Sea ;  diat  they  bad  die- 
covered  mines  of  hidden  treasure ;  that  they  shouM 
be  able  to  pay  dividends  of  fifty  per  cent.,  dec ;  and 
the  people,  in  their  cupidity,  were  daazled  by  these 
visions,  and,  believing  them  all  to  be  true,  rushed 
with  their  money,  like  water  through  a  fiood-gate, 
to  invest  it  all  in  the  company.  Men  of  good  estate 
sold  house  and  land  in  order  to  become  great  share- 
holders ;  merchants  of  emiaence  neglected  their 
established  traffic  to  reap,  fifty  per  cent,  of  profit; 
and  the  whole  nation  became  intoxicated  with  per- 
centages, dividends,  aod  transfers.  As  there  was 
plenty  of  invention  on  one  side,  and  the  most  abun- 
dant credulity  oo  Uie  other,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  compaoy's  funds  should  rapidly  rise  from 
130  to  above  300.  The  strange  and  exciting  dranoa 
which  John  Law  had  got  up  at  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  the  ivecediog  year  (1719)  was  reperformed  in 

■M  of  pbM,  tai  becama,  to  all  appMnvM.  a  jwmioal  hmitm  and  Ifca 
prinoa^  dii«f  tilTuer.   A  iabmUuta  latter  wbich  tba  prince  wrau  to 
lua  fMhar-waa,  ia  all  prabaWlitjr,  dktatad  bjr  Walpola. 
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LoudoD  upon  a  grander  scale,  and  with  numerons 
additions;  for,  though  the  Freoch  were  quite  as 
sanguine  aod  gambling  as  the  English  of  that  period, 
tliey  had  not  quite  so  much  money  to  throw  away. 
Subscription  succeeded  subscription,  each  inountiug 
above  the  other  tilt  the  stock  rose  to  ^ve  a  thonsaad 
per  cent.  And  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the 
governor  and  direetms  rose  In  proportnn,  untB  it 
was  said,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
We  have  made  them  kings,  and  they  deal  with 
every  body  as  such."  Stanhope  and  his  cotleBguea, 
on  die  rising  of  parliament,  foreseeing  what  would 
liappen  from  mere  force  of  example,  had  issued  a 
royal  proclamatioo  forbidding  the  formation  of  com- 
panies or  bodies  corporate,  and  any  raising  of  stocks 
or  shares,  without  legal  authority ;  but  it  was  most 
difiicult  at  any  time  to  enforce  such  a  decree  io  a 
country  like  England ;  and  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  freosied  state  of  the  public 
mind,  to  prevent  the  forn»tton  of  the  babble  com- 
panies which  sprung  up  and  grew  rouDd  the  mighty 
original  like  mashrooms  round  a  rotten  tree.  Among 
the  (Ejects  for  which  joint  stocks  were  proposed 
were  the  Ibllowiog : — to  make  salt  water  fresh — to 
make  oil  out  of  sun-flower  seeds — ^fbr  extrsct^g 
silver  out  of  lead — for  transmuting  quieksilvwr  into 
a  malleaUe  and  fine  metal — for  trading  in  human 
hair — for  importing  a  number  of  large  jackasses 
from  Spain,  in  order  to  propagate  a  larger  breed  of 
mules — ^for  latting  of  hogs — and  for  a  wheel  for 
perpetual  motion  !  "To  speak  in  a  gaming  style," 
said  a  sober  financier  of  the  day,  ''the  South  Sett 
stock  must  be  allowed  the  honor  of  being  the  gold 
table;  the  better  sort  of  these  bubbles,  the  silver 
tables ;  and  the  lower  sort,  the  farthing  tables  for 
the  footmen !"  But  every  day  brought  forth  a  new 
project,  till  all  trade  was  suspended  save  this  gam- 
bling in  shares — till  'Change  Alley  was  crammed 
from  morning  till  night  with  dukes,  lords,  country 
squires,  parsons,  dissenting  ministers,  broken  and 
jwbers,  and  men  of  every  pos^e  color  and  de- 
scriptioD— nay,  the  very  ladies  appeared  there  at 
times,  in  their  esgerness  to  trannuit  their  own  bus- 
iness. The  highest  personage  in  the  bud  in  the 
king's  absence,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  tfarse  kingdoms,  joined  In  the  general 
scramble,  and  put  his  name  down  as  a  governor  of 
a  Welsh  copper  company !  This  the  prince  did 
against  the  advice  aod  remonstrances  of  Compton 
the  speaker  and  Walpole,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
subjecting  himself  to  a  prosecution,  and  to  a  certain 
attack  in  parliament;  and  that  "the  Prince  of 
Wales's  bubble"  would  be  hawked  about  in  'Change 
Alley.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  prince  got  notice 
that  a  prosecution  would  be  instituted  against  the 
company,  he  retired ;  but,  in  withdrawing  his  name, 
he  took  care  to  withdraw  also  a  gambUng  profit  of 
de4 0,000! 

The  prosecutions  vrith  wbicb  these  unaQthorized 
companies  were  threatened  proceeded  from  the 
jealottiyoftbe  South  Sea  Company,  who,  desiring 
to  monopolise  all  the  folly  and  all  the  money  of  the 
nation,  <riitained  writs  of  scire  faciat  against  the 
managen  of  the  lesser  but^bles,  and  thus  put  an  end 
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10  most  of  them.  Bat,  in  thus  exposing  the  cards 
«f  othftiB,  they  drew  RtteDtion  to  their  owa  game : 
they  wmoted  only  to  let  io  a  bit  of  the  trath ;  bnt, 
throogfa  the  breach  they  had  made,  the  whole  truth 
bant  io,  Bod  people  begao  to  suspect,  and  tfaee  to 
bo  certaia.  that  ^ey  had  been  pitTtng  their  solid 
(uU  sgaiiiat  bits  of  paper*  which  repreMoted  little 
■r  Dodiiiig.  Mve  the  matehleM  impudenca  of  fiDan- 
eki  projectors.  The  SoD|^  Sea  stock,  that  had 
been  goiog  at  1000  in  Aagnst,  sunk  below  300  in 
S«ptemberi  and  oo  eiertioas  conid  ever  get  it  op 
■giin.  Bankers,  brdiers,  merchants,  goldsmitiis, 
began  to  break  and  fly  the  couatry,  each  rnioiog 
liaDdreds  or  thoosands  of  others  in  his  own  mia. 
Id  ibe  height  of  the  panic,  Walpole  was  applied  to 
hy  men  who  had  rejected  and  despised  his  advice, 
but  who  now  implored  him  to  come  np  to  London 
ud  make  terms  with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  per- 
(ude  the  governors  of  it  to  accede  to  a  proposal 
made  by  the  South  Sea  Company  to  keep  them 
from  breaking,  by  circulating  some  of  their  bonds. 
Wilpole  left  Honghton,  and  was  present  at  seTenO 
eoaferenees  between  the  committee  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  and  the  committee  of  (be  bank ;  but, 
after  consenting  to  a  proposal  made  by  him  for  cir- 
colstiog  three  millions  iif  bonds  for  one  year,  the 
bank,  seeing  more  clearly  the  desperate  sitnation  of 
affairs,  withdrew,  and  refused  to  keep  its  bar^in. 
And  jost  at  this  momeot  oews  same  from  France 
tint  Law,  tha  real  parent  of  the  scheme,  was  flying 
for  bis  life  from  an  enraged  and  beggared  people  ; 
and  that  an  edict,  signed  by  the  regent,  bad  come 
not,  defHiviog  bis  paper-money  of  all  value.  If 
Englisbraeo  bad  been  cool  enough  to  observe  the 
coDrte  of  events  abroad,  they  might  have  seen,  sev- 
eral  months  before,  that  Law's  system  was  foiling 
mm  rapidly  than  it  had  risen,  and  was  crashing  in 
ita  rains  the  credit  and  resources  of  their  continental 
aeigbbora.  If  the  Parieiaos,  who  had  once  cut  his 
carriage  to  pieces  and  almost  murdered  his  coach- 
ntao,  bad  eaagbt  John  Law,  in  all  probability  they 
woald  have  made  as  many  pieces  of  him  as  they 
had  done  of  his  coach.  The  Londoners  were  not 
^aiie  so  ferocions;  but  diey  heaped  execrations 
Bpon  the  South  Sea  Company  and  all  that  had  been 
eoDcerned  io  it;  and  •*tbe  very  name  of  a  Sooth 
Sea  nnn  grewabominaUe  in  every  country."  The 
directors,  the  ministers,  the  royal  family,  the  king 
bimseif^  were  all  assailed ;  and  nearly  all  of  tbem 
had  profited  by  the  bubble  while  it  lasted,  or  lost 
big e  sums  when  it  burst.  So  general  bad  been  the 
gambling,  that  one  who  took  the  pains  to  coont  the 
eiceptiona  among  ministers  and  noblemen  of  the 
hi^WBt  rank  could  only  name  Lord  Stanhope  and 
the  dnkes  of  Argyle  and  Roxburgh  as  not  having 
been  "in  the  stocks."  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
Lord  Towasbend  bad  taken  no  share  in  the  mixed 
knavery  and  madness:  but  his  relative,  his  public 
and  private  friend  Walpole,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
Doancement  of  the  scheme,  had  been  deeply  in  it, 
and  bad  been  a  great  gainer  by  it,  having  sold  out 
It  the  lughest  price,  leaving  his  wife  to  speculate  a 
liide  loager  on  her  own  aceonnt  Stanhope's  col- 
Issgne,  Snnderland,  loat  considerable  aams;  and  the 


Dake  of  Portland,  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  Lord  Irwin 
were  so  reduced  as  to  solicit  West  Indian  govern- 
ments. It  was  said  and  believed  that  his  majesty 
and  his  ill-favored  German  mistresses,  by  buying  st 
the  lowest  and  selling  out  at  the  bigheat,  had  real- 
taed  enormous  sums,  which  were  all  carried  over 
to  Haoorer,  to  be  hoarded  or  apent  there.  It  was 
also  said  that  these  npacions  snitanas,  and  some  of 
the  kin^a  ministers  as  well,  had  received  Iwge 
soma  in  stock  from  Sir  John  Blnnt,  the  projector, 
and  others,  to  recommend  die  project.  Reports 
were  even  cirairiated  that  Snnderland,  following  the 
example  of  his  inexplicable  fiitfaer  in  his  conduct 
with  James  IF.,  was  endeavoring  to  urge  oo  the 
king  to  snch  acts  of  nnpopularity  as  might  cause  his 
deposition,  and  the  establishment  Of  an  oligarchical 
republic — that  he  was  persuading  his  majesty  to 
marry  the  ugliest  and  most  rapacious  of  his  mis- 
tresses. Mademoiselle  de  Schalemberg,  now  Duch- 
ess of  Kendal,  in  order  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  hated  and  feared. 
Oeorge's  Hanoverian  counselors,  io  their  panic  and 
ignorance  of  the  nation,  suggested  the  radiest  meas- 
ures to  their  sovereign ;  bnt  George  bad  the  good 
sense  to  prefer  the  advice  of  Walpole,  to  whom  he 
applied  in  a  very  desponding  bamor  for  counsel  and 
succor.  Doubts  may  be  reasonably  entertained  as 
to  Walpirie's  straightfonrardness,  aud  the  acoosa- 
tions  be  made  against  his  rival,  Snnderland,  whom 
be  charged  with  having  prindpally  promoted  the 
South  Sea  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  secnring,  by  dis- 
tributions of  stock,  a-majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  but  the  courage  with  which  Walpole 
came  forward,  at  the  call  of  the  king,  to  face  the 
storm,  and  the  ability  and  address  with  which  he 
weathered  it,  are  altogether  indispatable ;  nor  is  jt 
too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  restorer  of  public 
credit,  and  the  minister  that  saved  the  nation  from 
the  worst  kind  of  bankruptcy.  While  others — En- 
glishmen as  well  as  Hanoverians — were  completely 
bewildered,  and  doing  their  best  or  their  worst  to 
increase  the  alarm  and  coofosioD  of  the  Ung,  Wal- 
pole looked  with  a  confident  eye  to  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  commercial 
World;  and  he  wrote  consoling  letters  to  Hanover 
to  cheer  George,  and  to  advise  his  speedy  return  to 
England.  Accompaoied  by  Stanhope,  his  majes^ 
binded  at  Margate  on  the  9th  of  November,  soon 
after  which  the  South  Sea  stock  fell  down  to  135. 

Between  the  9tb  of  November  and  the  8th  of 
December,  when  parliament  assembled,  Walpole 
matured  his  scheme  for  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  held  numerous  conferences  with  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Company, 
whom  he  brought  into  a  plan  for  ingrafting  a  certain 
portion  of  tbe  South  Sea  stock  upon  their  stocks. 
Id  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  all  the  good 
which  Walpole  devised  ran  a  risk  of  being  fmstnited, 
by  the  vehement  passions  of  those  men  who  were 
more  anxious  for  revenge,  and  for  the  downfoll  of 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  than  for  tha  recovery  of 
their  country.  It  was  long  since  so  gignntK  a  mis- 
chief had  been  presented  to  the  oratory  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  Whigs  that  were  out  of  pbice,  and  tbe 
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TorieB  and  Jacobites  that  could  hardly  hope  to  get 
into  place  except  by  a  revolutioo,'  joined  in  one 
thif  k  and  noiay  phaUox.  Pulteney  moved  the  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  king's  speech,  propMing  that 
the  Commons  sboold  assure  his  majesty  that  they 
would  at  this  oritical  jnactnre  proceed,  with  -  care, 
prodeuce,  and  temper,  to  inqaire  into  the  causes  of 
these  misfortuoea,  and  apply  proper  remedies  for 
restoriog  and  fixing  public  credit  upon  such  solid 
fbuod^ioDS  as  might  effectual^  give  ease  and  quiet 
to  the  minds  of  hia  majes^'s  subjects.  TIm  Jaco- 
bite Sl^ppen  proposed  an  addition  afker  the  worda 
»  for  reatoriDg  ud  SuDg  pnbUc  credit,**  which  he 
said  should  be  "as  &r  as  was  oonristeot  with  the 
hooor  of  parliameDt,  the  interest  of  the  natioo,  and 
the  principles  of  jnstice."  He  was  seconded,  and 
a  most  violent  debate  eosaed,  several  of  the  mem- 
bers uttering  btUer  invectives  against  the  framers 
of  the  act  for  vesting  aoch  large  powers  in  a  set  of 
men  like  the  directors  of  the  Sooth  Sea  Company, 
whom  they  called  miscreants,  the  scum  of  the  peo- 
ple, dec.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  sure  that  some 
men  who  were  not  directors  (he  meant  some  of  the 
ministers)  were  highly  criminal;  and  he  trusted 
that  a  British  pariiament  would  punish  great  nation- 
al crimes.  Lord  Molesworth  thought  that  the  con- 
trivers, executors,  and  directors  of  the  Sooth  Sea 
■dtenw  o^gbt  to  be  troatadt  as  the  panitadee 
their  conotrj,  in  &e  same  manner  as  die  ancient 
Romans  punished  parrioidee— tlwt  is  to  say*  the 
guilty  wretches  ought  to  be  aewed  np  in  a  sack  and 
thrown  alive  into  the  Thames.  Walpole  rose  to 
show  that  all  this  angry  dechmation  was  worse 
than  useless — that  they  ought  to  put  out  the  fire  and 
prevent  its  apreading  before  they  inquired  who 
were  the  incendiaries.  "For  my  part,"  said  he, 
never  approved  of  the  South  Sea  scheme;  but 
since  it  can  not  be  undone,  it  is  the  daty  of  all  good 
men  to  assist  in  retrieving  the  mischief.  With  this 
view,  I  have  already  bestowed  some  thoughts  on  a 
proposal  to  restore  public  credit,  which,  in  proper 
time,  I  will  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  parliameot." 
Through  Walpole's  temper  and  influence,  and 
through  the  oonfidenoe  men  bad  in  him  as  a  finan- 
cier, Shippen's  amendmeat  was  negatived  by  a 
majori^  of  261  to  103.  But  on  the  very  next  day 
the  storm  broke  out  afra^,  and  a  vindictive  cbose, 
recommending  measures  "for  punishing  the  au- 
thors of  our  present  calamitMS,"  was  carried  with- 
out a  division  and  added  to  the  address.  On  the 
12th  of  December,  or  four  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  parliament,  it  was  moved  that  the  South 
Sea  directors  should  forthwith  be  called  upon  to 
lay  before  the  House  a  full  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  motion  was  hotly  seconded.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  declared  that  this  nation,  which  two 
years  before  had  possessed  more  weight  and  greater 
credit  than  uiy  other  in  Europe,  was  reduced  to  its 
present  distress  by  a  few  cif^eriog  cits,  a  species 

1  SoHM  «f  tb*  detenniiwd  Jioobitai  flatlerad  thatoMlrei  that  tha 
Soaih  a»  eatuitiM  woald  briii|  on  or  rraatl;  favor  »  nrrolntioa. 
Biahop  Aturbnry  wai  of  pplnioD  that  if  lha  Duk«  of  Onnonil  ooald 
only  make  a  mma,  and  land  witti  a  amall  arnj'  from  Spain,  ths  diaor- 
d»r  of  our  fioBiion  wootd  do  wooden  Ibr  tba  Pretender.— Shwrt  Po- 


of  men  of  equal  capacity,  in  all  respects  (that  of 
cheatinga  deluded  people  only  excepted),  with  those 
animals  who  saved  the  capitol,  and  that  they  were 
now  to  be  screened  by  men  of  greater  figure.  Wal- 
pole and  his  brother  Horace  both  opposed  this  sud- 
den Bummoniog  of  the  directiHrs,  and  this  warm* 
paasionate  way  of  debating,  which  ooold  only  exss- 
peiate  the  distemper  and  delay  tiie  remedy.  The 
original  motion,  bowov^f,  passed  without  a  diirtnon, 
and  the  directon  were  ordered  to  deKrer  in  an  ae- 
oonnt  of  all  Aeir  proceedings.  So  sunmary  were 
the  ConunoM,  that  they  eom|MDed  on  the  14th 
the  dilatorinass  of  these  directors ;  on  the  15th 
some  of  their  aoeotula  were  prodnced ;  and  on  the 
19th  Jekyll  moved  for  a  select  committee.  Wal- 
pole again  mrged  that- they  ought  first  to  eontidar 
his  remedial  plan — that  any  delay  would  be  danger- 
ous ;  and  the  motion  was  reduced  to  a  vote,  dechr- 
iog  "  that  nothing  can  tend  rayre  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  credit  than  preventing  the  in&moos 
practice  "of  stock-jobbing."  This  vote  was  subse- 
quentiy  formed  into  a  bill;  and,  on  the  21st,  Wal- 
pole bronght  forward  hia  remedy,  which  was  in 
substance  to  ingraft  nine  millioos  of  the  South  Sea 
stock  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  same  ■am 
into  the  East  India  Company,  on  certain  conditioDS, 
leaving  a  remainder  <tf  twenty  millions  to  the  South 
Sea  Company. 

A.D.  17S1.  After  a  long  opporitioo,  and  aerenl  al- 
terations, tida  {Vt^ect  was  adopted  by  belli  Hooaee 
of  Pariiament,  and  a  trill  embodying  it  received  the 
royal  assent ;  bat*  from  various  circumstances,  it  nev- 
er came  into  operatioa.  The  cry  for  vengeance  ood- 
tinued ;  and  after  the  Christmas  recess  a  lull  was 
brou^t  in  by  Jekyll,  restraining  the  South  Sea  di- 
rectors from  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  obliging  them 
to  deliver  in,  upon  oath,  the  atriet  valne  of  their  es- 
tates. Shippen  and  others  declared  that  the  whole 
injured  nation  called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  «nd  they 
had  soon  petitions  from  nearly  every  county,  city, 
and  borough  in  the  kingdom,  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  the  villainous  speculators,  and  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  sufferers  out  of  the  confiscation  of  their 
pn^rty.  The  directors  petitioned  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  in  their  defense,  as  the  eomnsoo  right  of 
British  anljects ;  but  their  prayer  was  rejected,  and 
Jekyll's  biU  was  carried.  A  committee  of  secre<gr, 
eon^stiog  chiefly  of  membera  that  were  moat  vio- 
leot,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  company's  ae- 
counts  and  other  papers.  Knight,  the  cashier  of 
the  company,  and  the  man  that  knew  most  of  its  se- 
cret transactions,  took  the  alarm,  or  was  induced  by 
the  fears  of  others,  to  whom  he  had  been  an  agent, 
to  fly  out  of  England,  and  to  take  with  him  the  reg- 
ister called  the  Green  Book.  When  his  escape  was 
reported  to  the  House,  the  excitement  whs  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  at  the  arrival  of  tiie  Pretender 
in  the  city  of  London :  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be 
locked  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table ;  and 
General  Robb,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  aecra- 
cy,  declared  that  they  had  discovered  "  a  train  of  tba 
deepest  villainy  and  fraud  that  hell  ew  contrived  to 
ruin  a  nation."  Without  waitii^  for  any  proof,  four 
of  the  South  Sea  directors,  who  were  memben  of- 
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pufiunent,  were  expelled  (he  House,  taken  iato 
custody,  aod  fatd  their  papers  seized.    The  other 
dinetora  were  seised,  with  their  papers,  shortly  af- 
ter. Nor  was  there  lees  heat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
tbu  io  the  House  of  Commoni.    Their  lordships 
had  brought  five  of  the  directors  before  them,  aod 
had  made  them  either  confess  or  admit  by  imjUka- 
tin  that  South  Sea  paper  had  been  liberally  dia- 
iriboted  to  procure  the  paaaiog  of  llie  act  which  had 
'    sBSbled  them  to  do  anch  fttal  mischief*  Upon  thia 
I    Lord  Stanhope  espreased  great  ind^ation,  and 
mored  a  reaolodon  that  the  transfer  of  stock  for  the 
use  of  any  person  in  the  admioiatratioQ  was  a  dao- 
gerons  cormptioo.    On  the  4th  of  February,  Sir 
Jobo  Bluot  refused  to  answer  their  lordships,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  already  girao  his  evidence 
before  the  Commons*  secret  committee.    A  vehe- 
ment debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Dake  of  WliartOD,  who  had  just  come  of  age,  and 
who,  to  splendid  abilites  united  the  wildest  profli- 
I    pcj,  fell  with  fory  upon  Stanhope,  whom  he  com- 
'    ptred  to  Sejaniu,  that  evil  and  too  powerful  minis- 
ter, who  had  Bown  diriaion  in  ^e  imperial  Amiiy, 
asd  rendered  the  reign  of  Tiberina  hatoAil  to  the 
RsDMUB.  Stanhope  replied,  and  reminded  tiie  young 
hbertine  of  the  example  of  Bratns,  indio,  to  assert 
the  liber^  of  Rome,  had  aacrificed  hia  own  degener- 
ils  and  worthless  son:  bat  in  his  transport  of  rage 
ri»  blood  rushed  to  his  head ;  he  was  led  out  of  the 
I    HoBse,  and  on  the  next  day  the  accomplished  Earl 
of  Stanhope  was  a  corpse.    The  president  of  the 
"Hell-fire  Club,"  having  killed  the  minister,  hardly 
ever  spoke  again  io  the  House,  but  gave  himself  up 
to  debeucheries  which  disgraced  and  shortened  bis 
•wa  kfe,  and  involved  him  in  difficolttes  which  led 
him  to  treason  and  attainder.   Lord  Townsfaend 
became  aeeretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Stanhope ; 
■od.  as  Aialabie  was  emriied  by  popular  opinion, 
Walpole  was  a^n  made  ehaacellor  of  the  ewfae- 
•pMT.  Meanwhile  the  secret  ooromittee  continued 
tbetr  labors,  sitting  nearty  every  day  ftom  nine  in 
the  rooming  till  eleven  at  night ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
i     Pebrnary  they  presented  their  report  to  the  House. 
It  ma  astonnding,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all  re- 
nwioing  confidence  (the  oU  was  very  smalt)  io  mio- 
irterial  hooea^.    The  committee  stated  that  their 
inioirj'  had  been  attended  with  many  difficulties,  as 
Ibe  company'fl  books  were  full  of  false  and  fictitious 
entries,  blanks,  erasures,  and  alterations,  while  some 
.     of  tbeir  hooks  had  been  destroyed  altogether  or 
wcnted.    They  had,  however,  ascertained  by  the 
0MS  esamiaatiiHi  of  the  directors  ud  accountants, 
aad  liy  other  means,  that  before  the  South  Sea  Bill 
WIS  paaaed,  and  in  order  tn  get  It  passed,  the  direct- 
on  in  tim  aeerat  mtaagement  had  disposed  of  fioti- 
tioM  atoek  at  various  prices,  amounting  in  tiia  whole 
to  rather  more  than  ^1,300,000,  to  be  esteemed  as 
heldeo  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
taoded  purchasers,  who  made  no  agreement,  depos< 
tted  no  money,  aod  gave  no  secnrity  for  payment — 
a  coDtrivaoce  by  which  the  holders  of  the  stock 
eoDid  sustain  no  loss  if  it  should  fall,  aod  would  re- 
ceive all  the  gain  if  it  should  rise.   Sir  John  BInnt, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Holditoh,  and  Mr. 


Knight,  the  cashier,  who  had  fled,  had  the  diapo- 
sal  of  this  stock;  and  they  had  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Craggs,  senior. 
.£50,000 ;  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  0610,000 ;  to  the 
Countess  of  Platen,  another  of  the  king's  mistresses, 
^£10,000;  to  the  Countess  of  Platen's  two  nieces, 
^£10,000;  to  Mr.  Craggs.  senior,  ,£30.000;  to  Charles 
Stanhope,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  treaaory,  ^10,000; 
and  to  the  Sword-blade  Company,  ^650,000.  The 
committee  of  tecrecy  further  showed  that  Charles 
Stanhope  had  received  a  difference  or  profit  of 
^250,000,  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Cos- 
wal  and  Co.,  but  that  his  name  hod  been  altered  io 
tbeir  books  to  Stangape;  that  Aialabie,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  had  accounts  with  merchants  or 
brokers  to  the  amount  of  <£794,451 ;  and  that  he  had 
advised  Ihe  company  to  make  their  second  subscrip- 
tion, by  tbeir  own  authority  and  without  any  war- 
rant, a  million  and  a  half  instead  of  a  million ;  that 
on  the  third  subscription,  Aislabte's  list  amounted 
to  d£70,000,  Sunderland's  to  d£l60,000,  Crnggs's  to 
06659,000,  and  Stanhope's  to  dC47,000 ;  and  that  on 
the  pawned  stock  which  had  been  sold  there  was,  by 
the  means  of  Mr.  Knight,  a  deficiency  of  ^00,000. 
This  report  waa  sncceeded  by  ria  others,  in  the 
last  of  which  the  committee  declared  that  the  ath 
sconding  of  Knight,  who  had  the  key  to  tiie  dark- 
eat  secrets,  and  who  had  often  been  solely  intrusted, 
had  left  them  in  the  dark  lis  to  many  particulars. 
While  this  report  waa  reading  io  the  House,  one  of 
the  miniaters  accused,  James  Creggs,  secretary  of 
state,  died  of  the  amall-pox,  which  was  then  raging. 
It  is  supposed  tbat  anxiety  of  mind  contributed  with 
the  lothsome  diaeaae  in  killing  thia  accomplished 
friend  of  Alexander  Pope.  Aa  to  his  father,  the 
postmaster-general,  who  was  accused  of  similar 
peculation,  he  took  poison  and  died  of  it  a  few 
weeks  after.  The  first  pablie  man  the  House  pro- 
ceeded against  was  Charies  Stanhope,  a  near  rela- 
tion  of  the  late  minister,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  brother 
of  Colonel  'William  Stanhope,  first  Lord  Hairing- 
ton.  It  was  proved  against  him  that  a  large  sum  of 
stock  had  been  entered  for  him,  and  that  the  name 
Stangape  in  the  ledger  had  really  been  Stanhope ; 
but,  chiefly  through  tiie  esteem  felt  for  his  deceased 
relative,  Lord  Stanhope,  he  was  declared  innocent 
by  a  majority  of  three.  Aialabie'a  case  came  on 
next,  and  it  was  so  bad  aa  to  admit  of  acarcely  any 
defense  or  palliation:  he  waa  unanimously  expelled 
the  House  aod  committed  to  the  Tower,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  city  of  London,  where  bonfires  were 
lit  in  all  directions.  The  greater  part  of  Aisbbie's 
property  was  also  aeized.  The  Houae  next  charg- 
ed Lord  Sunderland,  who  bad  repeatedly  shown  a 
noble  diainterestednesa  in  money  matters;  but  their 
charge  reated  on  aecond-hand  bvidence,  or  upon 
words  which  Sir  John  Blunt,  now  a  ruined  and  des- 
perate man,  said  that  Knight  had  said  to  him ;  and 
Sunderland  was' acquitted  by  the  large  majority  of 
233  against  172.  It  appears,  indeed,  tbat  one  of  that 
minister's  bittereat  enemies  accused  Sunderland  not 
of  having  been  the  confederate,  but  the  dupe  and 
victim,  of  the  directors;'  and  instead  of  making 
1  Latter  from  Hr.  BndwiA  to  Lord  Middletaa. 
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mooey  he  IcMf  Urge  soma  by  the  Son&  Sea  wfaeme. 
Againrt  the  miitreisei  aod  court  ladies  the  Com- 
mona  did  not  proceed ;  bnt  they  fell  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  vengeaoce  apon  die  directors,  who, 
as  "moDBters  of  pride  and  coretousneu" — "CRDoi- 
balB  of  'Change  Alley" — and  traitoro  to  their  coun- 
try, were  deemed  UDentitled  to  fair  play,  and  to  the 
ordiaary  decencies  of  legal  procedure.  They  were 
forever  disabled  from  holding  places,  sittiag  io  par- 
Itament,  or  becoming  members  of  any  companies; 
their  estates  were  confiscated  for  the  relief  of  the 
beggary  they  had  caused,  and  they  were  thenuelTes 
allowed  little  better  than  a  beggar's  pittance  oat  of 
their  confiscated  property.  No  distinction  was  made 
as  to  degrees  of  guilt  or  folly,  aod  no  aRentkin  paid 
to  the  fiuit  that  aeveral  of  these  directors  left  off 
poorer  than  wheu  they  had 'begun.'  Amoag  the 
victims  was  Mr.  Oibboo,  the  grandfather  of  the  his- 
torian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  distributors  of  ibe 
fictitioas  stock  as  bribes.  His  eloquent  grandson 
afterward  exposed  the  irregulaiiqr  and  violence  of 
these  proceedioga,  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to 
the  public  to  have  do  fault  but  that  of  being  too  mild. 
.The  pamphleteers  of  the  day  recommended  hanging, 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  lamented 
that  after  all  there  would  be  nobody's  blood  shed. 
.  In  spite  of  his  acquittal,  Sunderland  found  himself 
so  unpopular  that  he  resigned  the  treasury  and  prem- 
ierabip,  and  was  succeeded  by  Walpole,  who  thus 
obtained  the  summit  of  his  ambitbn.  He  shared  his 
power  for  a  time  with  Lord  Towoshend,  who  got  the 
■ecretaryship  of  state,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Stanhope ;  but  Sanderland  continued  to  be  a  sort  of 
favorite  or  prime  adviser  with  the  king,  and  to  hare 
considenUe  influence  at  court.  It  wu  said  to  be 
through  his  influence  that  Lord  Cadt^o  was  placed 
■t  the  bead  of  the  army,  and  Lord  Carteret  advan- 
ced to  the  office  of  joint-secretary  with  Townshend. 
AValpole's  commission,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
was  dated  the  2d  of  April,  1721 ;  and  from  this  date 
down  to  the  year  1742  he  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  England,  often  in  circumstances  of  peculiar 
embarrassment  and  difficulty.  His  first  care  now 
was  to  dissipate  the  popular  panic  and  restore  credit 
aod  confidence.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  he 
drew  up  the  address  of  the  Commons  to  the  king. 
After  represeutiDg  the  confusion  and  mischiefs 
which  had  resulted  from  the  fatal  South  Sea  scheme, 
this  address  described  the  cause  of  those  mischiefs, 
expbined  the  difficulty  of  remedying  them  all  at 
once,  and  reeapitahtad  the  resolutions  which  had 
passed  the  House  fiir  reestablishing  the  national 
credit,  remitting  ^£4,156,341  to  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, dividing  the  remaining  capital  stock  among  the 
proprietors,  and  preventing  stock-jobbiog.  All  these 
resolutions  were  embodied  iu  a  bill  for  making  sev- 
eral provisions  to  restore  the  public  credit,  which 
suffered,  from  the  frauds  and  mismanagements  of 
the  late  South  Sea  directors  and  others.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  the 
lobliy  of  the  House  was  filled  with  (Hvprietors  of  the 

>  "  5e*snl  of  the  dineian,"  mj*  HanplimMB,  "wm  n  &r  hmo- 
MStM  to  b«  foosd  poanrat  Um  ImUBf  gpof  dw  MbeoM  Uiuwbaii 
it  bagM.**— Aitf.  Ctmmtrf. 


short  aonuities  and  other  redeemable  debts,  who  tn- 
multuonsly  demended  justice  of  the  members  as  they 
were  passing,  and  put  into  their  hauds  papers,  botii 
written  and  printed,  to  show  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  bound  down  nor  lose  a  sixpeoce  of  the  money, 
nor  pay  any  penalty  for  the  greedy  impudence  of 
wMch  they  had  been  gnilty.  The  clamor  was  so 
great  that  the  justices  of  peace  for  Westminster  and 
the  constables  were  sent  for  before  the  Hoase  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  Sir  John  Ward  presented  a  pe- 
tition-from  these  proprietors  of  the  redeemable  funds, 
who  prayed  to  be  heard  by  themselves  or  counsel. 
But  Walpole  pot  the  question  for  adjooroing,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight  to  twen- 
ty-nine. As  the  riot  grew  louder,  the  justices  of 
peace  were  commanded  by  the  speaker  to  disperse 
the  crowd.  The  Siot  Act  was  read  and  some  of 
the  most  ntrisy  were  arrested.  These  men  ex- 
laimed,  "  You  first  pick  our  pockets  and  then  send 
us  to  jail  for  complaining."  On  the  following  day 
the  bill  was  reproduced,  and,  after  some  slight 
chsnges,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed :  it  was  read 
the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords,  and 
by  the  10th  of  July  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
By  this  bill,  which  superseded  the  measore  he 
had  formerly  proposed,  Walpole  remitted  more 
than  five  millions  of  the  seven  millions  and  a  half 
which  the  South  Sea  directors  had  promised  the 
public  as  a  booua ;  ^  their  forfeited  estates  were 
applied  to  clear  off  part  of  the  incumbrances,  and 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  ca[ntal  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  proprietors.  If  not  perfect,  the  measure  did 
great  gixtd ;  bnt  Walpole  had  not  been  nnaospected 
of  the  pMsion  €i  money-gettinj^  and  he  was  snbse- 
quBDtly  accused  of  baving  made  his  arrangemenis 
to  suit  his  own  interests,  and  of  having  concluded 
a  colhuive  bsi^D  with  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
chsrges,  however,  were  never  well  supported,  end 
now  seem  incapable  of  proofl 

When  this  difficult  business  was  ended,  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  with  a  consoling  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  oommon  calamity,"  said  bis 
majes^,  "  occnsioQed  by  the  wicked  execution  of  tbe 
South  Sea  scheme,  was  become  so  very  great  before 
your  meeting,  that  the  providing  proper  remedies 
for  it  was  very  difficult ;  but  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me  to  observe  that  public  credit  nou>  begins  to  re- 
cover, which  gives  me  the  greatest  hopes  that  it  will 
be  entirely  restored,  when  all  the  provisions  you 
have  made  for  that  end  shall  be  duly  put  In  execu- 
tion. I  have  great  compassion  for  the  snfi!DriDgs 
of  the  innocent,  aod  a  just  indigoation  agaiost  the 
guilty ;  and  have  readily  given  my  assent  to  such 
bills  as  you  have  preseoted  to  me,  for  punishing  tbe 
authors  of  our  late  misfbrtunes^  and  for  obtaining 
the  restitution  aod  sstisiaction  doe  to  those  who 
have  been  injured  by  them,  in  such  a  manner  as 
yon  judged  proper.  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  willing 
aod  desiroos,  by  my  free  and  general  pardon,  to  give 
ease  and  quiet  to  the  rest  of  my  subjects,  maay  of 

1  Ho  kftenrard  yieMed  the  directm  the  other  two  wUmw.  btiac 
waaried  by  their  ootniilaiDta  aiul  coariMced  that  MthiBf  OOuU  ceM  af 
it.  The  laid  two  nilliuoa  Walpolt  had  at  fini  itwmd  to  go  iwnid 
P^iai  off  the  DatioMl  date. 
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whom  maj,  id  suq)!  a  genentl  ia&tmtioD,  hare  been 
nowirily  dnwo  io  to  traDsgreaa  the  laws."  But  the 
nat  of  his  majeaty'a  aubjects  could  DOt  help  obserr- 
iDlthat  Hademoiselle  de  Schalemberg  remaiDed  au 
English  daeheaa,  and  that  the  womeo  aod  foreign 
faToritea,  who  were  believed  to  have  gotten  a  far 
kigpr  ahare  of  the  boo^  thao  waa  proved  against 
them,  cootioued  at  the  Eo^ish  court  to  make  fresh 
twrgiina.  It  ia  difficult  to  estimate  the  eateat  of  the 
greed  of  these  qoeatiooable  personages,  who  had  re- 
peatedly harassed  the  late  minister.  Stanhope,  al- 
aMMt  10  death,  and  bid  indaeed  him  more  than  once 
t»  threaten  his  reaignatioD. 

After  the  fiUl  of  Alberoni  and  the  aracnation  of 
Sicilj'  and  Sardhiia.  all  obataclea  to  a  paace  with 
Spain  seeraed  to  be  renwred,  and  a  treaty  between 
tbu  eoontry  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Ma^ 
ilrid  OD  the  13th  of  June,  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  restitntioD  should  be  made  of  all  the  effects 
Uken  on  both  sides.  And  on  the  very  same  day,  to 
ths  larprise  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
motives  of  King  George,  a  treaty  of  defeoaive  alli- 
iDc«  was  signed  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain.  In  this  U'eaty  Great  Britain  engaged, 
by  a  aecrat  article,  not  to  oppose  the  views  of  Spain 
ia  Italy ;  and  by  anothw  secret  article  France  and 
Spain  guarantied  to  Hanover  the  posseaaion  of  Bre- 
nea  and  Verden — a  gnarao^  which  had  been  ob- 
ttiaaiely  refhaed  by  the  emperor,  who  thereby  had 
lost  the  fiiendship  of  George,  and  expoaed  both  the 
doroiniona  he  held,  and  the  others  he  oOTeted  in  Italy. 
Nnmennis  diffhrences  were  referred  to  the  congress 
agreed  to  be  held  at  Cambray,  which  met,  and  dis- 
pnted,  and  dissolved  without  settling  any  thing. 
George,  in  his  eagerness  to  procure  the  guaranty 
of  Spain  for  Bremen  and  Verdeo.  bad  again  made 
u  offer,  touching  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar," 
promisiag  in  a  letter  to  Philip  "  to  regulate  this  ar- 
ticle with  the  cooaent  of  parliament ;"  but  when  the 
Kcret  proposal  became  known  it  excited  so  much 
iodignation  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it.'  In 
ibe  month  of  August  a  definitive  treaty  was  cod- 
clnded,  nnder  the  roediattOD  of  France,  between 
the  Cxar  Peter  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  by 
which  the  fsrCila  prwincea  of  Livoun,  Ingria,  Es- 
ibona.  and  Careliat  were  confirmed  to  Rnasia,  and 
BDthiag  hot  the  barren  deaarts  of  Finland  restored 
ts  Sweden. 

The  fint  aeptennial  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
met  fcr  its  last  session  on  October  thB  19th,  diis 
Tear.  The  king,  in  his  speech,  set  forth  the  happy 
eveot  of  peace  being  restored  to  Europe.  During 
the  recess.  Walpole  had  abolished  various  duties  and 
had  given  an  impulse  to  the  national  industry ;  and 
in  the  royal  speech,  which  was  drawn  op  by  Wal- 
pole. further  exertions  in  this  direction  were  rec- 
ommended. But  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  no- 
Mwthed,  and  a  moat  violent  debate  arose  on  the  vast 
aa>oant  of  the  navy  debt,  stated  at  .£1,700,000.  The 
Tories — for  the  two  divisions  of  Whigs  had  coalesced 
OB  Walpi4e*s  obtaining  tha  pramiership-^vpresent- 
ad  that  the  nwnay  bad  been  spent  ia  emptying 
more  aeamen  than  were  needed ;  that  neither  the 
1  Bariwkk*  Sisla  hpm.— Coa^  Heaoiia. 


aervices  of  Byng*  in  the  Mediterranean  nor  those 
of  Sir  John  Norria  in  the  Baltic  had  any  national 
or  honorable  object ;  but  the  atorm  waa  laid  in  the 
Commons  by  the  Whig  majority  and  by  the  dex- 
trous parliamentary  management  of  the  miniater.  In 
the  Lords,  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Strafford  declaimed 
vehemently  againat  the  whole  course  of  our  foreign 
politics.  His  lordship,  who  had  wished  for  Uie  sne- 
cesa  of  the  Duke  of  Ormood  and  the  Spanish  in- 
va«OD  of  Scotland  and  England,  declared  that  tha 
war  against  Spain  had  been  begun  witiiout  provoca- 
tion, and  ended  without  advantage ;  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  been  attacked  by  Byng  contrary  to  the  hw 
of  naUooa,  without  any  deelantioa  of  war,  and  whila 
amicable  negotiations  were  pending;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  cause  the  inatructiona 
given  to  Byng  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  His 
motion  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  majori^  of  sixty- 
seven  to  twenQr-four. 

In  the  preceding  session,  part  of  the  time  of  par- 
liament had  been  occupied  with  theological  disputa- 
tion, and  the  Earl  of  Nottiogham  had  brought  a 
bill  iuto  the  House  of  Peers  for  the  suppreaaion  of 
blasphemy  and  profaneneaa.  This  bill  had  been 
recommended  to  hia  lordahip,  and  probably  written 
by  the  Uoiversity  of  Oxford,  who  were  excited  by 
the  pnblicatiooa  of  tha  fomous  Professor  Wbiston. 
It  enacted  thatt  if  any  one  spoke  or  wrote  against 
the  being  of  a  God,  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  tha 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  divine  in- 
Bpration  of  the  Scriptures,  he  should  snffer  impris- 
onment for  an  indefinite  term,  uoleaa.  within  a  given 
time,  and  in  a  form  preacribed.  he  should  publicly 
renoQDce  and  id)jure  his  errora ;  and  by  a  clause  io 
the  bill  the  archbishops  and  bishops  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  the  justices  of  peace  in 
their  several  counties,  were  authorized  to  summon 
to  appear  at  the  quarter  session  any  dissenting 
teacher,  and  raquire  hia  snbscriptioo  to  a  declaration 
of  foitli,  having  it  in  their  power,  upon  hia  refusal, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Toleration. 
Doctor  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  compared 
thia  to  the  BBtMiahmenttii  a  ProUttanl  IiiguitUiont 
tha  Earl  of  Petarbornngh  declared  that,  though  he 
was  for  a  parliamentary  king,  he  was  not  for  a  par- 
liaowntary  God,  or  a  parliamentary  religion,  and  that 
if  the  bill  ware  to  pua  ha  ahonid  think  of  obtaining 
a  seat  in  the  conclave  of  cardinda.  Lord  Onslow 
aaid  that,  ^oogh  he  was  himaelf  zealously  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  he  would 
never  cooseut  to  support  even  the  truth  itself  by 
persecution ;  and  he  moved  that  the  bill  should  be 
thrown  out — and,  upon  a  division,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  aixty  to  tliir^-one.  In 
the  present  session  there  was  another  religious  da- 
bate.  That  respectable  claas  oi  citizens  denomi- 
□ated  Qnakers,  who  had  nfridly  cooled  down  from 
the  bhzing  heat  of  extravagance  and  fonaticism  to 
tfaa  gantlaat  and  tha  moat  amiable  of  temparataraa, 

■  b  the  pnesdinf  noath— Saptembar  lb*  9tb,  ITSI— tha  kiag  had 
»hown  hit  JiferwU  wi—  Uw  wwiU  of  SirQ«wf»  BjBf.brnmliH 
b«  Bwoa  Ugrof  <<  SoMUll  wd  ViNMM  TonistMB. 
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bad  been  indulged  by  an  act,  paued  long  beforoi  for 
taking  their  solemn  dBrmatioD  io  lien  of  an  oath. 
But  in  the  form  of  this  affirmatioo  were  die  wwde. 
*•  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,"  and  they  now 
petiUooed  for  the  removal  of  these  worda,  which  they 
held  to  be  esaeDtially  an  oath.  Walpole,  who  was 
the  decided  fiieod  of  tderatioo,  aod  the  conrt,  which 
was  iodifferent  aboot  it,  supported  the  applicatioo 
of  ^e  Quakers,  and  a  bill  was  passed  through  the 
Honae  of  Commons  without  difficulty.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Lorda  also,  but  oot  without  debate. 
t)oclor  AtterbDcy*  the  Jacobite  biahop  of  Rochester, 
who  had  been  corresponding  almost  daily  with  the 
Pretender  or  his  agents,  testified  a  great  aaxiety 
for  the  seenriQT  of  ihe  chnrcht  and  aud  that  he 
knew  not  why  aneh  ■  distinguisbing  tank  of  indnl- 
gence  should  be  aBowed  to  a  set  of  people  who  were 
hardly  Christiana.  And  the  ArcUdahop  of  York 
presented  a  petitioo  from  the  London  clergy,  ex- 
presBiDg  their  serious  concern  "lest  the  minds  of 
good  men  should  be  grieved  and  woooded,  and  the 
enemies  of  Cbristiaaity  trinmph,  when  they  should 
see  such  coudeBceasioos  made  by  a  Christiau  legis- 
lature to  a  set  of  men  who  renounced  the  divine 
institutioDB  of  Christianity,  particnlarly  that  (^bap- 
tism) by  which  the  faithful  are  initiated  into  this 
relipon,  and  denominated  ChristianB."  But  the 
petitioo  was  rejected  with  some  symptoms  of  dis- 
gust and  contempt.  It  was  made  apparent,  from 
the  beginning  of  Walpble's  long  admtniatratioo  to 
die  end  of  it,  that  liber^  of  cooseience  was  on  the 
inereaae. 

A.D.  1722.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  parliament 
was  prorogued*  and,  as  it  had  sat  for  nearly  seven 
years,  it  was  dissolved  on  the  10th  by  proclamation. 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  continued  to  support 
mioisters,  and  to  intimate  poblicly  the  large  share 
be  still  held  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  died 
suddenly  on  the  I9th  of  April.  As  he  had  many 
enemies,  as  he  was  suspected  of  dark  designs,  and 
as  it  was  known  he  was  feared  as  well  as  hated,  a 
report  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned ;  but  the 
sargeoDS  opened  his  body  and  discovered  an  organic 
disease  in  the  heart,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  death.  Since  his  &11  from  the  high- 
est offices  of  government,  Suoderiand  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  correspondence  with  the  Jaoobitea  t  but 
it  appears  that  he  carried  it  on  with  the  knowledge 
nd  approval  of  his  master,  King  George.'  In  less 
than  two  months  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
his  greM  &ther-io-law,  the  Duke  of  Mariborough, 
who,  afker  suffering  a  paralytic  attack  tn  1716,  and 

t  Tha  fact  of  Saadtrland'i  nncertaiD  Mid  tricky  eormpondanoe  it 
prored  hf  tha  StiwR  Pipert,  and  bj  Lock  hart  in  hit  Mmqmtii  who, 
hoMWMT,  njs  Ihu  ha  WM  ■*  br  firam  taBtiog  putienlu  pitief  hi* 
•inoeritj."  Sana  wiiian  btn  imasinad  Out  Gaarga,  im  bit  btad 
bmued  to  hii  only  mb,  littaiud  to  •ehaniM  for  bit  eicluiion  fram  Iba 
ibiOM,  and  tbe  conaequDt  reatormtion  of  th*  buiiiihed  funily ;  bat  it 
aaana  ht  mm  natual  M  ■■ppoaa  Ami  Owf*  maial/  wiibad  u  fM 
at  Iba  totlna  of  tba  Jaoofalia  ^loia,  «bi^  wan  atiU  latag  on  wlihMt 
lat  or  intemption  j  aad  thst  Sondariand,  wiltinc  to  aam  bin  in  tbia 
napaet,  waa  alio  deairooi  of  winniDf  ovar  Mine  of  tba  leading  Torlea 
wd  JacebitM  to  bia  own  pvty.  Than  is,  indaad,  anotbar  aoppMlttaB 
aot  ao  probftUa  aa  Ibia  laltar,  bnt  nor*  ao  tban  tba  lliat,  that  Sondar- 
laad  wu  mDr.  at  ttaBa^alntncatanMbarnvatattoaiiaoiilaruaat 
ai^  alika  Oaa^ba  and  Stiwite,  aad  Knbltih  a  aBMMBawaallh.  Lika 
bia  faibar,  Ssndadnd  wai  a  riddla. 


living  for  six  yean  io  a  Mate  little  removed  lirom 
dotage,  ex|Nred  at  ^ndsor  Lodge,  Immensely  rich, 
on  die  16tfa  of  Jane,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 

his  age.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  removed  to 
Marlborongh  House,  Pall  Mall,  where  it  lay  in  state. 
The  funeral  was  splendid  and  almost  regal ;  all  his 
vices,  his  political  baseness,  and  his  more  prime 
meannesses  were  forgotten,  and  nothing  was  borne 
in  mind  at  the  moment  but  his  high  achievements  as 
tile  first  of  English  captuns.  Not  merely  the  pop> 
olatimi  of  London,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of 
Eoi^and,  and  tbonsaods  from  Scotland  aod  Ireland, 
thronged  to  witness  the  last  seoDe  of  all  which  ended 
this  truly  eretttfol  history.  Followed  by  the  khig 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  vast  procesrion  of 
the  nobility  and  llie  nililaiy,  the  remidBa  the  hm 
of  Blenhmn  were  carried  to  Weatminsier  Abb^, 
and  there  deposited  at  the  east  end  of  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII. ;  the  long  aod  goi^eoua  ceremony  being 
concluded  by  Ghtrter  King  of  Arms,  who,  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  equaliaiog  grave,  recited  tiie 
loDg  roll  of  titles  and  honors  of  the  deceased,  and 
pronounced,  Thus  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
take  out  of  this  transitory  world,  into  his  mercy,  the 
most  high,  mighty,  aod  noble  prince,  John  Doka  of 
Marlborongh."  The  docbess,  who  survived  herk>rd 
twenty-two  years,  said  that  she  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses.' After  a  short  time  the  body  was  removed 
from  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  to  the  chapel  at  the  palace 
of  Blenheim,  where  it  now  molders  in  a  magnificent 
mansolenm,  executed  by  Ryiltraah,  vnder  the  sn- 
perintendence  of  the  duchess. 

While  Mariboroogh  was  lying  on  his  deadi-bed 
the  nation  was  sgitated  by  fresh  mmers  of  plots  aod 
conspiracies.  A  star  had  risen  in  the  aonth  that 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  :  the  Polish  wife 
of  the  Pretender  had  given  birth  to  a  son  at  Rome 
at  the  eod  of  the  year  1720.  This  child  of  exile, 
this  heir  to  a  crown  that  vras  no  longer  allowed  to 
go  by  inheritaace,  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  tiie 
presence  of  seven  cardinals,  deputed  by  the  pope; 
and  at  a  most  royal  christeuing  he  received  the 
name  of  Charles  Edward  Louis  Cassimir.  The 
happy  event  was  proclaimed  by  the  Jacobites  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  fresh  compari- 
sons were  drawn  between  the  Stoorte  and  the 
Guelphs — the  fonuly  of  love  and  tiie  &mily  of  hste 
— 4he  leg^mate  exiles  and  the  illegitimate  oecupanto 
of  tha  dirooe.  Attention  was  again  directed  to  the 
oldness  and  ugHness  of  King  George's  mistresses; 
and  their  rapacity,  and  the  aoeogaging  qualities  of 
the  king,  and  every  thing  that  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
gusted the  nation  were  pot  together  as  a  dark 
background  to  the  beanties.  sod  graces,  aod  amia- 
bilities of  King  James  nod  Queen  Clementina,  and 
the  sweet,  innocent  young  prince.    While  these 

1  Hia  atrtar,  AnbeUa  Charchill,  wbooa  diabonor  pronotMl  bi*  firtt 
riaa,  avivi*«d  Haribormirb  *l|bt  raaia.  Bf  Janaa  II.  aba  wia  Iba 
notharoTthiBeaUbnMd  JamaaFlt»^IalDaa,dakaofB•rw)ck;  offita- 
rj  Pili-ianaa,  who  bemna  gnnd  prior  of  Fnnca ;  of  Htnristta,  who 
waa  narriad  to  Lord  WaldngnTs ;  and  of  aoothat  danghtar,  wboaa 
nana  ia  not  piaaarrad,  bat  wbo  ia  aaid  to  hava  takan  tba  vail.  Some 
tioM  after  her  MiMOliM  with  imam,  Anbeila  Cbaiebill  naniad  Cal* 
anal  Chariaa  Godfray,  cootreUar  of  tha  honaabold  aod  maatn  of  tba 
jawal  ofllea,  bjwhon  aha  had  two  davKblan.  Sba  diad  ia  Mkj,  ITK, 
at  tha  ap  of  aifh^r^twoy— Gmwn-,  Biof.  HM. 
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duDgs  were  produciDg  their  effect  Dpon  tintbioking 
Bunee,  meo  of  deep  thonght  and  coo)  deliberetion 
were  hTing  poaitife  schemes  for  a  revolatioD.  At 
the  hei^  of  Uiese  plotters  were  the  earla  of  Arran 

I     aod  Orrery,  lords  Lmosdowne,  Northi  and  Oower, 

I  aod  Atterlnuy,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  aod  these  men 
of  mark  were  id  oommDaicBtion  witii  Qneea  Aone'a 
ToTT  prime  minbter*  Lvrd  Oiford,  and  numerous 

.  other*  who  wwe  too  timid  to  take  decisira  stepa 
It  fifBt,  but  TMdj  to  join  mi|^  and  owin  when  the 

I     oppurtooUj  thoirid  aeem  froe  from  dnnger.  But  of 

I  the  bdd — tliongh  ttiero  wen  reteran  aoldim  like 
Lord  North— not  one  «u  ao  bold  u  Bishop  Atter- 
boiy,  who,  in  addition  to  hardihood  and  dariog,  bad 
ability  and  genius  of  a  rare  order,  and  a  U'aly  classi- 
cal mind.  AtteH>nty*8  great  d>ject  was  to  obtain  a 
foreign  force  under  the  exiled  Dake  of  Ormood; 
tad  be  foodlj  tancied  that,  if  that  DoblemaD  could 
hud  with  00I7  live  thousand  meo,  the  eothusiasm  of 
the  JaeobtCes  aod  the  dissatiafiiction  of  the  people 
would  do  tiie  rest.  As  long  as  England  was  en- 
£iged  in  war  the  bishop  and  his  brother  oounselorB 
hoped  that  Spun  or  some  other  conntry  might  fit 
oat  such  an  expedition,  and,  &Tored  bj  circnm- 
Biueea,  oflbet  au  invnaion ;  but,  now  that  the  king- 
don  «BB  at  peace  vtith  ail  tho  world,  anch  an  arma- 
annt  waa  scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  instead  of 
bsbg  detemd,  tfaeao  reaolnte  meo  reaobed  to  pro* 
ceed  witii  that  leaa  kind  of  asnatanoe  that  might 
be  procured  clandestanely  from  abroad ;  and  they 
tnnted  safficiently  in  the  insinceri^  of  treaties  to 
bebere  that  not  ooly  Spsio,  but  also  France,  would 
{Uly  contribute  to  light  a  fire  in  Britain  by  send- 
iag.  or  permittiMg  to  be  sent  over,  some  of  their  dis- 
baaded  troops,  money,  aod  arras.  While  the  Duke 
of  Onoond  intrigued  to  this  end  at  Madrid,  General 

!  Dflloa,  an  Irish  Catholic,  and  an  exile  from  bis 
coOQtty  oTor  since  the  victories  of  William  III., 
labored  n  the  same  vocation  at  Paris.  Atterbnry 
and  hia  fiiends  in  England  engaged  on  their  side 

I  to  get  poeaeaaion  of  tiie  Tower,  die  Bank,  the  Ex- 
ebequer,  and  oUier  placea  where  public  money  was 
dsporitod,  mad  to  procUm  Kng  Jamea  III.  aimnl- 
tuooosly  in  different  porta  of  tiie  conntiy.   At  one 

j  wment  Ch^  tbongfat  of  availing  themaelvea  of  the 
■alcentant  spirit  which  was  engendered  by  the 
barstiog  of  the  Sooth  Sea  buUtle ;  then  they  thought 
dnt  the  geoerri  election,  which  was  jost  over, 
woold  be  a  better  time  still ;  and,  at  last,  they  agreed 
tint  the  beet  time  of  all  for  commencing  operations 
wonld  be  when  the  king  should  take  his  annual 
joomey  to  Hanover,  which  be  was  expected  to  do 
^t  ioly.  But  in  tiie  month  of  May  the  English 
{ovsrament  was  informed  by  the  Regent  of  France, 
1900  condition  that  no  one  should  die  for  it,  that 
there  was  a  formidable  deaigo  against  the  person 
aod  goveroment  of  King  George.  This  opened 
wide  tile  eyes  of  Walpole,  which  probably  had  not 
bean  ahogather  closed  befqre;  and  the  minister 
aseartained  that  tiw  ^rateodar  had  actijally  left 
Koaie,  and  that  the  Duka  of  OmMwd  waa  00  his 
way  from  Madrid  to  the  Biaeayan  coast  Expert  in 
diose  mattara,  Walpola  obtained  other  intalligeoce, 
probably  thnngfa  MHna  of  tha  anbaltern  pk>ttara. 


He  ioatantjy  peranaded  George  to  give  up  his  con- 
tinental journey,  and  to  form  a  camp  in  Hyde  Park, 
to  which  all  military  officers  were  ordered  to  repair. 
He  also  dispatched  General  Macartney  to  bring 
over  troops  from  Ireland,  apprehended  soma  sue- 
pected  persons  in  Scothod,  applied  to  the  States  of 
Holland  to  have  ships  and  land-troops  in  readiness, 
sent  Colonel  Churchill  to  Paris  to  deal  with  the 
regent,  and  obtained  from  the  eonrt  of  Madrid  an 
order  to  prevent  tha  ambaritlng  of  Onnond.  King 
Oaoi^  aattlad  hlnualf  at  Kenaington,  in  die  roar  of 
the  camp  and  iu  tha  midat  of  troopa;  tiie  Prince  of 
Wales  retired  to  Richmond.  Aa  Walpola  had  now 
tha  names  of  the  chief  ooasfrirators  and  proofs  of 
their  guilt,  warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  of  them.  On  the  2lBt  of  May,  Kelly, 
a  non-juring  clergyman,  waa  seized  at  his  lodgings  in 
Bury-street,  St.  James's,  by  two  messengers.  The 
messengers,  wbo  were  two  cowards,  took  his  sword 
and  some  papers ;  but  while  they  were  looking  out  for 
other  papers  Kelly  recovered  his  sword,  and,  thrrat- 
ening  to  run  them  through  if  they  approached  him, 
he  burned  his  moat  important  paper  at  a  candle,  hold- 
ing it  with  his  left  hand,  while  be  pointed  hia  sword 
wHh  hia  right.  As  aoou  aa  tiie  important  manuscript 
waa  homed  its  spirited  ownw  snrrenderad.  Ney- 
noe,  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  on  his  arrest,  tied  tha 
bbukats  and  sheets  his  bed  together,  and  da- 
acended  from  a  window  two  stories  high  to  a  garddo- 
wall  that  abutted  00  the  Themes :  he  then  leaped 
into  the  water,  but  not  being  able  to  awim,  was 
drowned.  Layer,  ayoung  barrister  of  the  Temple, 
escaped,  but  was  preaentiy  recaptured.  Thomas 
Carte,  the  learned  and  ioduatrioos  Jacobite  histo- 
rian, who  waa  deep  in  the  plot,  fled  betimes  and  got, 
safe  into  Fmnce :  Plunket,  an  Irish  Jeaoit,  who  had 
been  active  in  many  plots,  was  seized  with  bis 
papers.  Lord  North,  upou  learning  the  arrest  of 
the  young  Templar,  Layer,  hia  friend  or  confident, 
fled  in  diagniae  to  the  lale  of  Wight ;  but  before 
he  could  get  away  to  tho  continent  he  was  discov- 
ered, and  was  soon  made  fiist  in  London.  Subse- 
quentiy,  Lord  Omry,  who  was  ind^nitably  a  prin- 
cipal conspiratwr,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were 
aent  to  the  Tower ;  but  in  both  caaea  there  was 
either  a  want  of  evidence  or  a  wish  00  the  part  of 
government  to  spore  them ;  aod  they  were  liberated 
after  a  short  confinement.  There  seems  to  have 
been  ao  intention  or  a  desire  to  overlook  the  plot- 
ting biahop  altogether,  but  proofs  accumulated  upon 
proofs,  and  it  was  judged  indispensable  to  commit 
him.  The  warrant,  however,  was  not  executed 
till  the  S4tb  of  August,  when  Atterbury  was  arrested 
at  hia  deanery  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  and  brooght 
before  the  privy  council.  He  was  cool  aod  collect- 
ed ;  not  a  word  could  be  extracted  from  him  to 
endanger  either  himself  or  his  friends ;  and  after  a 
short  examination  he  was  sent  to  the  Towar.  No 
sooner  was  his  captivity  known  than  tiie  high- 
chnTehmea  set  np  a  cry  against  the  sacrUepous 
srrest  of  a  bishop,  vowing  and  mtdotaining  that 
there  was  no  plot  at  all,  and  that  ao  ioiquitous  min- 
istiy  was  seeking  tha  ruin  of  their  opponeota  by 
inventiiHiB  and  fictions.    Tha  parochial  clergy  in 
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many  of  the  eharehei  of  London  mod  WeBtminiter 
even  publiclj  prayed  for  him.  Provoked  by  these 
demonatntioDB,  and  ansions  to  keep  so  daDgeroua  a 
priaoDer  ck»e  and  well  watehedi  the  goreromaDt 
eauaed  the  bishop  to  be  treated  with  nonaaal  aever- 
iry  in  the  Tower.  In  the  mean  time  the  king,  at- 
tended by  the  prince,  made  a  euramev  progress 
through  the  western  connties,  endeavoring,  some- 
what of  the.  latest,  to  effiice  evil  personal  impres- 
iioos  and  to  cultivate  popularity. 

On  the  dth  of  October  the  second  septennial  par- ' 
liatnent  assembled,  to  all  appearance  calm  and  con- 
fident in  the  midst  of  that  general  alarm  and  excite- 
ment. The  elections  had  been  mott  favorable  to 
Walpole  and  ^e  Whigs,  and  the  opposition  was 
rather  load-toned  than  formidable.  The  royal 
speech  diadosed,  the  particnlars  of  the  lata  Jacobite 
plot.  *■  I  abonld  less  wonder  at  it,"  said  Oeorge* 
"  had  I,  in  any  one  instance,  since  my  accession  to 
the  throne  invaded  the  liberty  or  property  of  my 
subjects.*'  In  treating  of  the  ingratitude,  implaca- 
bility, and  iofatnation  of  the  disaffected,  he  said, 
with  unanswerable  truth : — By  forming  plots  they 
depreciate  all  property  that  is  vested  in  the  public 
funds,  and  then  compbin  of  the  low  state  of  credit; 
they  make  hd  iocrease  of  the  national  expenses  ne- 
cessary, and  then  clamor  at  the  burden  of  taxes, 
and  endeavor  to  impute  to  my  government,  as  griev- 
ances, thii  mischiefs  and  calamities  which  they 
alone  create  and  occMHin."  After  voting  a  highly 
complimentary  address,  the  Commons  at  ooce  pro- 
ceeded to  that  always  questionable  measure  of  sus- 
pending the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  they  called 
for  a  longer  suspension  than  bad  b^eo  before  grant- 
ed. Some  members  objected  to  the  term  of  a  year, 
and  proposed  six  months,  declaring  that,  at  tba  end 
of  that  period,  the  measure  might  be  renewed  if 
necessary ;  but  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  ao 
immense  majority,  and  the  suspension  was  carried 
for  a  whole  year.  The  next  subject  they  fell  upon 
was  an  insane  declaration  of  the  Pretender,  dated 
Lncca,  the  30tb  of  September  of  the  present  year, 
and  which  coolly  proposed,  among  other  absurdities, 
that  Qeorge  should  deliver  up  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  retire  to  Germany  with  the  title  of  king 
in  his  native  dominions,  and  with  bis  chances  of  the 
Boccesaion  to  the  English  throne  in  a  legitimate  way 
nuimpairad  by  his  naurpatioo.  Both  Lords  and 
Commons  expressed  then*  ntmost  astnnisbment  and 
indignation  at  the  snriniBing  insolence  of  thb  docu- 
ment, which  bad  been  printed  and  industriously 
circulated  in  England ;  and  with  littie  ceremony 
they  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. Walpole,  in  some  unusual  vision  of  poetical 
justice,  conceived  that  the  papists  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  late  plot,  and  that  those  ought  to  pay  ftr 
the  mischief  who  made  it.  He  accordingly  brought 
in  a  bill  for  raieiog  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a 
tax  upon  the  real  and  personal  esCntes  of  all  papists, 
or  persons  educated  io  the  Romish  religion,  to  go 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
late  attempt.  The  good  sense  and  feeliog  of  many 
revolted  at  this  indiscriminate  punishment,  which 
■BTored  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  the  motion  was  car- 


ried, nevertheless,  by  a  triompbaat  majmity  of  217 
to  166.  As,  however,  there  waa  no  epneealiag  the 
fact  that  priests  of  the  cbnreh  of  Eng^nd  had  bean 
as  bvay  in  tlie  plot  as  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
it  was  deemed  but  fair  to  lengthen  the  lash,  and  by 
a  subsequent  motion  the  bill  was  extended  to  all 
non-jurors.  The  effect  of  these  blundering  and  in- 
iquitous votes  was  as  bad  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. To  save  their  purses,  or  to  escape  further 
peraecutioo,  or  to  get  into  that  House  of  Commons 
which  in  spite  of  every  effort,  continued  to  contain 
a  small  koot  of  Jacobites,  many  hundreds  of  men 
were  made  to  commit  perjury  by  ^ct  of  parliament- 
"I  saw  a  great  deal  of  it,"  says  Speaker  Onslow; 
>•  and  it  was  a  sbunge  as  well  as  ridiculous  sight  to 
see  people  crowding  at  the  qnartu^^easiona  to  give 
a  tastimooy  of  their  allegianca  to  goramment,  and 
carsiog  it  at  the  same  time  for  giving  them  the 
trouble  of  so  doingy  and  for  the  fri^t  thay  ware  put 
into  by  it.** 

.  A.D.  1723.  The  young  Templar,  Mr.  Layer,  was 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
of  having  enlisted  men  for  the  Pretender's  service, 
in  order  to  stir  up  a  rebellion.  He  was  reprieved, 
sod  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but,  as  he  would  coufess  nothing,  he  suffer- 
ed at  Tyburn,  and  his  head  was  fixed  up  at  Temple 
Bar.  Pulteney,  who  had  been  chairmao  of  the 
committee  that  examined  Layer  and  others,  pre- 
sented a  report  to  the  Honse  on  the  Ist  of  March. 
It  appeared  that  the  names  of  lords  Scarsdale, 
Strafford.  Craven,  Bathnrst,  Gower,  Bin^ey.  mud 
Cowper  had  been  mentioned  in  the  depositions. 
All  these  nobleman  repelled  the  imputation  in  the 
HoQse  of  Lords,  though  there  is  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  all  were,  mere  or  less,  implicated,  with  tfae 
siugle  exception  of  Lord  Cowper;  and  even  he,  as 
known  to  be  discontented  with  the  ministerial  ar- 
rangements, had  received  solicitations  from  the 
Eart  of  Mar  and  the  Pretender.*  With  respect  to 
others  of  the  Jacobites,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  far  more  clear.  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  during  pleasure, 
and  to  cooRscation  of  property,  were  carried  through 
both  Houses  by  large  majorities  against  Plunket  the 
Jesuit,  and  Kelly  the  Protestant  non-juring  clergy- 
man: and  another  bill,  eoactiog  banishment  and 
deprivation,  but  without  forfeiture  of  goods,  was 
brought  ioto  the  House  of  Commons  against  Bishop 
Attarbnry.'  Atterbury,  who  had  wit  to  spare,  and 
a  most  amide  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  two 
Houses,  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  Comnoona,  re- 
questing to  have  the  assistance  of  three  kwyera  as 
his  counsel ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  this 
from  the  Commons,  he  stated  to  the  Lords  that,  by 
a  standing  order  of  their  lordships'  House,  no  peer 
might  appear  by  counsel  before  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons :  he  was  at  a  loss,  he  said,  how  to  act,  and 
humbly  requested  their  lordships'  direction.  Their 
lordships  got  out  of  this  dilemma  by  giving  him  leave 

>  Lonl  Hfthon,  Hut.  Ung.,  who  nftn  to  leUan  ka  ««■  ia  tk» 
napabltihed  Stun  Pftpan. 

■  Tha  bill  alao  ilaelitad  ihmt  it  ilunild  ba  falonr  to  eanaapond  witk 
tba  aiiM  faMbop  whhoat  tba  U^^  UcaoM ;  and  that  tka  U*t  ahoaU 
■>*ar  iwto  U«  whhMt  wiial  vt  partiaaNBt. 
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to  do  as  he  pleased — that  ia,  to  be  heard  by  couosel 
or  otherwiM,  bb  he  ahoqld  think  fit.    The  bishop 
thflii  wrote  to  the  speaker  to  say  that  he  ahoald  de- 
clioe  giving  the  Cooamoos  aoy  trouble,  and  conteat 
fainwelf  ^h  tnakiDg  hia  own  defense  before  the 
other  Houae,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  a  lord 
•piritoal.    The  bill  for  bsAishment  nad  deprivation 
having  tbiu  passed  through  the  Commons  without 
adirisiont  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords;  and  the  bishop 
wai  broaght  to  the  bar  of  the  Upper  Hoase  on  the 
6th  of  Maj.   When  the  evideoea  agMDBt  him  was 
fpms  thnm^,  the  Usbop  pmdnoed  his  countar^vi- 
denee.   Alexander  Pope,  his  bosom  frieod — the 
Catholic  poot,  who  loved  the  Pratoatut  prakte,  and 
hu  preaerred  the  memory  of  liis  BOciftl  qaalities  wid 
domestic  vtrtnea  io  more  than  ooe  DodytDg  verse— 
was  Bmoog  Atterbory's  witnesses.    But  the  poet 
tns  oervons  and  confused;  he  stammered  and 
blundered ;  and  all  that  he  really  had  to  say  was, 
tbat  he  could  never  consider  his  friend  as  a  coo- 
spirator — that  their  soeial,  hippy  hours  at  Bromley 
bad  been  spent  io  diecnsBing  matters  very  different 
from  plots  Rod  revolutions.    Another  author,  but 
one  o{  m  very  inferior  stamp — Erasmus  Lewis,  the 
MsoBiate  ud  correapoodent  of  Swift,  and  ooce  the 
^•pniso-aBmo''  of  Harlay — appeared  on  the  same 
Hde,  aad  undertook  to  |vore,  from  his  official  expe- 
rieDce.  bow  easy  it  was  to  cotuterfeit  aoy  one's 
hiadwriting,  and  how  dangeroas  it  was  to  judge 
upea  Buefa  evidence.   But,  among  his  other  wit- 
nesses, Atterbory  was  furnished  wift  three  who 
invalidaKed  a  coafessioa  made  by  Neyooe  before  his 
escape  and  drowning — deposing,  point  blank,  that 
U'alpole  had  tampered  with  tliat  unhappy  priest. 
A  Mr.  Skeeoe  swore  that  he  had  asked  Neynoe 
whether  there  really  was  a  plot,  and  whether  he 
koew  aoy  thing  about  it,  when  Neynoe  answered 
(bat  he  knew  of  two  plots — one  of  Mr.  Walpole's 
■gainst  aome  great  men  ;  the  other  a  plot  of  his  own 
(.Neyooe's).  which  was  only  to  get  eighteen  or 
tweoly  thousand   pounds  out  of  Mr.  Walpole! 
These  witnesses  were  oot  much  respected,  and  one 
ef  them  had  been  whipped  and  pilloried  at  Dublin 
for  a  trenaonable  libel ;  yet  Walpole  jndgad  it  oe- 
eesaaiy  to  reply  to  their  charges*  and  ai^ared  as 
a  vitoeaa  io  Uie  Uouae  of  Loida.   Atterbnry,  who 
ahraya  eooeidarad  him  as  the  aothor  of  his  rain, 
filed  npoD  the  minister  with  all  his  might  and  with 
aSbuwitteodeavoriagtopMplexhim.  "A greater 
trial  of  sfcilL"  says  Speaker  Onslow,  *' scarce  ever 
Iwppened  between  two  soeh  fsombatants ;  the  one 
tittbting  for  his  repotation,  the  other  for  bis  acquit- 
tal.'*   Bnt  the  minister  sustained  that  intellectual 
wrestle  withrat  cross  or  fiiUj  sod  little  was  left  to 
tbe  bishop  but  to  rely  on  a  touching  appeal  to  the 
feHiogs  of  the  House.    On  the  11th  of  May  he  de- 
livered hia  defense,  beginning  with  a  recital  of  the 
hardshipo  he  had  suffered  io  the  Tower,  and  the 
restrietiooa  which  had  been  pot  upon  his  only  con- 
solation— the  visits  of  his  beloved  danghter.  Sneh 
OMga.  aneb  bardshipa,  aoeh  ioanha  aa  I  have  noder- 
gsne,"  said  the  bishops  "  might  have  broke  a  more 
rcfolato  apirit  and  a  mncfa  stronger  constitution 
tlHo  fidia  Co  my  sbaro. ....  By  which  means,  what 
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little  strength  and  use  of  my  limbs  I  hnd  when  com- 
mitted, in  August  last,  is  now  so  far  impaired  thnt  I 
am  very  onfit  to  appear  beibre  your  lordships  on 
any  occasion,  but  especiBlly  when  I  am  to  innke  my 
defense  against  a  bill  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature." 
He  then  proceeded,  in  a  speech  that  was  both  elo> 
quent  and  argumentative,  to  refute  the  evidence 
Bgaiust  him.  He  made  the  most  of  the  best  argu- 
moot  he  had  to  ose,  which  was,  the  apparent  want 
of  a  motive  to  drive  him  into  the  desperate  paths  of 
coospinu^  and  revolution.  He  professed  that  he 
had  no  ambition  to  climb  into  a  higher  station  in  the 
ehnreli  i  that  he  coveted  not  money,  but  bad  always 
been  contented  with  little,  spending  the  revenues  of 
his  poor  bishopric  in  repairs,  hospitality,  and  chnr- 
ity;  that  so  far  front  having  any  inclination  toward 
popery,  be  had  written,  thirty-seven  years  a^o,  io 
defense  of  Martin  Luther;  and  would  now  burn  at 
the  stake  rather  than,  in  any  material  point,  depart 
from  the  Protestant  religion  as  professed  io  the 
chorch  of  England.  As  to  any  suspicion  of  his  fa- 
voring arbitrary  power,  he  maintained  that  tbe 
whole  conrseof  his  life  spoke  against  it;  for  he  had 
always  been  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
He  objected  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  pi-o- 
doced  a^nst  him,  and  concluded  with  pions  ejacu- 
lations from  the  Scripture,  and  professions  of  Bub- 
mission  to  the  will  of  God.  He  wbb  answered  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill ;  and  then  the  Lords 
took  their  debate  on  the  question  ••  That  this  bill  do 
pass.**  Most  of  tbe  bishope  were  silent  or  adverse 
to  their  brother;  but  that  profligate  layman  tbe 
young  Duke  of  Wharton  stood  up  in  his  defense, 
and  Lord  Cowper  also  maintained  his  innocence, 
and  declared  that  parliament  was  oot  competent  to 
pass  sentence  of  deprivation  upon  a  bishop.  But, 
upon  a  division,  the  bill  was  carried  through  the 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three, 
and  within  a  few  days  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
The  bishop  took  an  sfiecting  leave.of  the  poet  Pope 
and  his  other  friends,  who,  somewhat  strangely, 
compared'  him  to  Cato;  and,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
he  was  embarked  on  board  a  king's  ship  and  con- 
veyed to  Cakis.  Atterbnry  threw  himself  at  onee 
into  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and  became  his 
confidential  agent,  first  at  Brussels  and  afterward 
at  Paris  i  and  all  the  while  be  represented  to  the 
quiet  part  of  his  frieods  and  admirers  at  home  that 
he  was  eating  the  bread  of  poverty  aod  exile  with  a 
meek  and  an  enduring  spirit,  and  finding  consolation 
for  the  wrongs  of  princes  and  politicians  in  religion 
and  divine  philosophy.  Upon  his  first  landing  io 
France,  be  learned  that  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who, 
after  long  bargaining  and  making  a  pointed  exposure 
of  the  weakness  of  tbe  Pretender's  character  and 
the  hopelessness  of  hia  cause,*  had  just  received 
his  pardon  from  King  George,  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
toroing  to  England,  which  the  bishop  had  left  for- 
ever. The  ex-prime  minister  or  chief  secretary  of 
the  Inckless  Stuart  had  obtained  his  pardon  throngji 
the  aagacions  Lord  Stair,  who  had  told  his  court 

>  In  I  letter  to  hii  fHeiH],  Sir  WiOimm  WyndbMi,  whidi  Bolingbroke 
Mat  m§*wUd  to  iha  pammttUfgntni  of  King  Gaoifa  '.—Coat,  M*m- 
oinof  Walpula 
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that  DO  iDRD  could  do  so  mncli  iojiiry  to  th«  Jacobite 
HUM,  ud  throai^  the  nipacioaB  DncheM  of  Ken- 
diU,  who  was  bribed  to  remore  impediroeDts.  Wii- 
pole,  who  afterward  accased  Bolingbroke  of  base- 
ness and  ingratitude,  got  the  pardon  passed  under 
the  great  aeal.  This  pardon,  however,  merely  se- 
cured the  person  of  Bolingbroke  in  England,  and 
comprised  no  reversBl  of  the  attainder  in  relation  to 
his  estates  and  bis  seat  io  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  could  Dot  be  granted  hj  the  king  without  a 
special  act  of  parliament.  Upon  hia  arrival  st  Lon- 
doDt  in  the  month  of  June,  be  applied  all  his  energy 
and  abiihj  to  recover  bis  seat;  but  the  king  had  a1> 
ready  departed  for  Oermaoy,  aad  vras  not  expected 
to  return  for  soma  time ;  and,  what  waa  worae,  he 
had  taken  the  Dat^ess  of  Kendal  with  bim.  As 
he  had  made  mwey  in  France  in  Law'a  Missiaaiiqii 
scheme,  and  as  be  bad  recently  married  a  rich 
French  lady,  Madame  de  ViUette,  a  niece  of  Ma- 
dume  de  Mainteooo,  the  Isst  and  uortuous  mistreaa 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Bolingbroke  hsd  cash  and  to  spare; 
and,  though  money  had  been  already  paid  to  the 
Schulemberg,  it  appears  that  he  brought  over  more 
for  that  gntspiog  sultana.  He  renewed  his  con- 
nection with  his  friend  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who 
was  still  the  leader  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Comuions;  and,  waiting  upon  'Walpole,  whom  he 
envied  sod  hated,  he  attempted  to  persuade  that 
minister  that  his  allies,  the  Tories,  might,  upon 
eooditioos,  be  brought  to  coalesce  with  him.  But 
Walpole  sternly  rejected  any  such  union ;  he  told 
Bolingbroke  that,  as  hia  entire  restoration  to  his 
property  and  his  seat  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  muat 
depend  upon  a  Whig  parliament,  be  woald  do  well 
to  shun  any  new  eDgagement  with  the  Tories ;  and 
that  miniatera  would  not  hazard  the  king's  affairs 
by  proposing  bis  restoration  rashly.  The  Anglo- 
Frenchman  then  returned  to  France,  where  he 
was  more  at  home  than  in  his  native  country,  and 
where  he  remained  till  September,  17S4,  mixing  in 
freah  political  intrigues,  and  amuaing  his  leiaare 
with  writing  philosophical  letters  to  hia  friends,  in 
which  be  denounced  in  good  aet  phrases  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  ambition.'  The  profligate  Abb6  Du- 
bois,,who  bad  risen  to  be  a  cardiniil  and  prime  min- 
uter of  France,  died  io  the  month  of  August ;  and 
in  the  following  month  of  December,  his  more  profli- 
gate papil,  the  Dnke  of  Cteleana,  the  regent,  expir- 
ed at  Veraaillea,  a  worn  oat  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
As  the  young  Iiouis  XV.  waa  nomioBlly  of  age,  do 
other  regent  was  appointed ;  but  the  Duke  da  Bour- 
bon io  reality  aasnmed  the  reina  of  government,  and 
waa  regent  under  tlie  tiUe  of  a  minister.  Bourbon 
bad  neither  the  extreme  vices  nor  the  abilities  of 
hia  predeceasor,  Orleaoa ;  he  was  a  weak  man,  gov- 
erned by  his  mistress.  Mademoiselle  de  Prie ;  and 
Bolingbroke  flattered  himself  that  in  bis  own  per- 
son, and  in  that  of  his  accomplished  and  thoroughly 
court-trained  French  wife,  he  could  rule  both  the 
mistress  and  the  prime  minister,  with  whom  he 
bad  been  on  the  moat  intimate  terma  for  many 

>  It  ■ppMra  Alt,  0*  Ui  ntm  to  tkt  ramiMvt,  b*  wnU  ftna  ^mm 
wiiwd  ipm  tlw  Una  wd  Um  Dssbtw  uf  Kindal,  aad  that  s  paHport 
10  Huonr  wai  ivfoatd  turn. 


years.   He  soon  knew  that  diere  were  disaeoaioaa 

in  the  English  cabinet ;  that  the  new  secretary  of 
state  Lord  Carteret,  afterward  Earl  Granville,  who 
waa  ao  excellent  linguist,  and  could  speak  German 
with  the  -king,  which  none  other  of  the  English 
ministers  could  do,'  was  endeavoring  to  supplant 
both  Walpole  and  Towosheud,  l>y  promotiog  ell 
George's  German  measures  and  favoring  his  strong 
pertialitiea.  The  old,  lean  mistress,  the  Docheea  of 
Kendal,  stood  firm  for  Walpole ;  but  Carteret  bad 
secured  the  younger  and  thinner  mistress,  Madame 
Kilmanaeg.  now  Coontess  of  Darlington,  and  faer 
sister,  Madame  Platen.  Bolingbroke.  after  woigfa- 
ing  welt  which  might  the  better  aerve  hia  own  turn, 
aided  with  Walpole  and  Townahend ;  and  through 
HoTBca  Walpeto,  tba  minioter'a  brother,  who  waa 
then  employed  on  an  embassy  at  Paria,  ha  made  un 
oflbr  of  hia  aerviees,  and  engaged  to  uae  bia  inflo- 
ence  with  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  ao  aa  to  make  the 
relationa  with  France  run  amootb,  and  fcvonUtly  for 
them.  At  the  same  time  Carteret  and  the  Platene 
had  their  agent  at  Paris  in  the  person  of  Sir  Luke 
Scfaaob,  who  was  reaident  miniater  there.  In  the 
end,  and  chiefly,  we  believe,  through  the  maocen- 
vers  of  Bolingbroke.  -  Schaob  was  -  recalled,  and 
Horace  Walpole  was.  appointed  resident  ambasw 
dor;  a  favor  upon  which  the  Platans  had  set  their 
hearts,'  whs  refused  by  the  French  court,  and  Car- 
teret, weakened  in  Uiat  quarter,  was  sent  into 
Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant,  hia  secretaryahip  being 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  oon tent- 
ed, for  a  long  time,  to  ba  very  aubmisaive  to  the 
premier. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  after  being  engaged  at 
Hanover  and  Berlin  in  long  and  useless  negotiationa, 
which  had  for  their  chief  object  the  extenaion  of 
his  cootioeotal  dominions  and  the  chastisement  of 

the  Czar  Peter,  who  had  given  fresh  causes  of  of- 
fenae,  the  king  returned  to  London  and  prepared 
for  the  opening  of  parliament. 

A.D.  17'24.  The  Houaes  met  on  the  7th  of  Jaon- 
Rry.  »1  can  not,"  aaid  George,  io  a  well  writtna 
speech,  the  production  of  Walpole,  "open  this  ses- 
sion without  congratulating  you  upon  the  auccesa 
of  your  endeavors  last  year  for  the  safety,  interest, 
and  honor  of  the  kingdom.  The  rise  of  the  public 
credit,  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  general  tranquithty  of  my 
people,  are  the  happy  conaequeneea  of  your  pru- 
dent reaolutions.  1  deaira  auch  supplies  only  ao 
you  shall  find  absolntely  oeeeasary  for  preaerving 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  security  of 
my  people.    1  must,  in  a  particular  manner,  recora- 

<  Honoa  Walpol*,  •ptsUng  of  hi*  fatbar,  mjw,  **lt  wu,  perbapa, 
■till  man  lamaitahla,  aad  tm  iaataaoa  ■aparatlaM,  tkai  Sir  BdMit  fov- 
•riwd  Geone  I.  Ai  Xafta,  tha  kiaf  bM  ■paaking  gntfiafc,  aad  hia  mim- 

iiur  BO  GernMu,  dot  •tan  Franch." — tUmimiice»at. 

■  Madam*  de  Platnn  waa  ahoat  toarrying  har  danghtar  to  tba  Count 
St.  FleaNMia.  aen  of  La  VwllMra,  FraBcfa  —cntmry  ofttaW,  aad  waat- 
•d  a  Fimch  dDhadon  far  har  aan.in-law  alaM.  Qaoifa  iaatraOad  hia 
ambaaMdor.  Schafflb.  to  praaa  fur  tbia  TaTor  i  but  iba  Fraach  aofailitj 
raiaad  a  terribia  ontcrjr,  u  the  taniljr  of  Tailliin  waa  ralbar  ob- 
acura.  If  Bolinf  broka  bad  owd  hia  inflgaoca  with  Iha  Daba  da  Boar- 
bon  aod  bia  niatraaa,  ibe  title  might  probablr  baT*  baaa  oMaiwid  mv- 
■nheleaa.  Not  baing  able  to  get  Iba  Francb  dnkadom.  Coots*  paeiflod 
MadaiM  da  natae  with  EngliA  Moacf,  and  gam  bar  £10JU0  aa  a 
portioa  for  bar  ilangbtar,  who  ouniad  Um  fong  FraochtMB. 
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■end  10  joor  care  the  pqUk  debts  of  the  kingdom 
tt  the  molt  natioiiel  concera  you  poMibly  take 
into  yoor  consideratioD.  lo  the  prennt  happy  flit- 
mtioB  of  our  a&irs  make  om  of  the  i^portaaitleB 
wbieh  yoDT  own  good  cooduot  hM  pM  utoyoor  handi 
io  cMuidoriDg  of  soefa  further  lam  m  may  be  want- 
ta|  for  the  ease  aod  enooaragemeDt  of  trade  and 
nar^^D,  for  the  emf^yment  trf  the  poor,  and  for 
tbo  eieitiog  and  eocoiir^og  a  tpuit  irf"  indDs^  io 
the  natioD.  I  mm  fully  ntiiAed  that  the  trade  and 
veiitfa  of  my  people  are  the  happy  effects  of  the 
liberties  they  enjoy,  and  that  the  grandear  of  the 
croiro  coosiats  io  their  prosperity."  The  Com- 
morn,  following  the  king's  recommeodatioo,  made 
pnviHon  for  the  liqaidation  of  a  part  of  the  pablic 
d«tita  oDt  of  the  surplus  arisiag  from  tbe  sinking- 
fitod.  They  granted  all  the  supplies  that  were  de- 
msoded ;  foted  10,000  men  for  the  navy,  and  agreed 
to  Biaiotain  4000  additiooal  land  troops,  which  bad 
been  raised  in  the  preceding  year,  on  the  alarm  of 
iafssioD  and  iDsarrectioo.  Tbe  standing  army  thus 
aUowed  amounted,  altogether,  to  18,200  men.  The 
CoBHMna  tack  into  oouideration  tbe  seriont  griet- 
anees  arising  Ant  of  proteetiooH  which  hul  been  al- 
bved  to  be  panted  by  fifreign-'anibUiadiirsrpeara, 
lad  menUMra  of  parliament,  wboy  not  seldotii,  had 
•enwoed  profligate  persons  and  firaudulent  debtors. 
Tbey  came  to  a  rasolntmo  that  all  such  protections 
gimoted  by  members  of  that  House  should  cease, 
tad  be  declared  void.  Tbe  Lords  reffcboed  this 
resolation,  making,  however,  an  exception  in  favor 
of  oieoial  serraota,  and  those  necessarily  employed 
•bout  the  estates  of  peers.  The  parliament  was 
prerogoed  by  a  gracious  speech  from  the  throne  on 
tbe  24th  of  ApriL 

While  England  seemed  relapsing  into  quiet  and 
coatantt  a  tremendous  tempest  was  got  up  in  Ire- 
Ised,  about  the  coining  of  &ithioga  aod  haHpeoce. 
Dartag  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  the  Dnke  of  Oraf- 
Urn,  io  the  preceding  year,  a  patent  had  been  grant- 
sd  by  the  king  to  Mr.  William  Wood,  a  considerable 
proprietor  aod  renter  of  iron  and  eo|^r  works,  for 
coioiag  brthings  and  halfpence  ibr  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  lo  the  amount  of  .6108,000  sterling,  in 
order  to  supply  the  acknowledged  and  oftea  eom- 
plaiBed  of  deficiency  of  copper  money  io  that  couo- 
tiy.  This  coinage  was  first  designed  under  the  late 
■nioiater,  Suoderlsod  ;  but  it  was  Walpole  that  com- 
pleted the  acheme,  aod,  io  so  doing,  he  had  careful- 
ly consulted  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  master  of  the 
mint,  and  taken  tbe  legal  advice  of  the  attorney  aod 
sslieitDr'general,  in  order  to  guard  against  unfair  al- 
hf  in  the  fbrthiogs  aod  halfpence,  and  against  any 
other  fraad  or  irregularis.  Walpole  himself,  as 
bead  (rf*  tbo  treasary,  granted  the  patent.  But  it 
was  mmored,  and  unifarsally  belieTed,  that  the 
mistress,  the  DoeheM  of  Kendal,  had  takea 
sHnoy  firoin  the  patentee,  or  that  Wood  had  prom- 
■sd  ber  a  ahare  Of  the  profits  he  should  derive  from 
■akiog  frrthings  for  the  Irish  poor :  and  the  patent 
WM  flagrantly  passed  without  consulting  tbe  parlia- 
swsl,  tbe  lord  lieoteoaot,  or  tbe  pnvy  council  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  parlbmeot  felt  the  insult,  aod 
proceeded  to  exaggerate  the  wrong  with  their  usual 


heat  aod  ima^nativeneBs.  But  the  sKirm  might  have 
passed  over,  like  ao  many  others,  if  it  bad  not  been  for 
the  tremendous  pen  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift.  That 
ambitiouB  aod  intriguing  churchman  was  cut  oflT 
from  all  hopes  of  the  miter  by  the  downfall  of  Ox- 
ford and  Bofingbroke,  and  found  himself  compelled 
to  retire  to  tbe  deanery  of  1^  Patrick.  He  hated 
Ireland,  and  always  eouHdered  his  re^enoe  io  that 
country  as  an  exile ;  but  ho  was  by  accident  of  birth 
an  Irishman,  and  he  determiond  to  step  fbrward  as 
a  patriot,  io  order  solely  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upoo  his  political  enemies,  and  to  make  the  English 
cabinet  feel  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  whs  to  disnp- 
point  the  hopes  and  stir  up  tbe  black  bile  of  eucb  a 
penmao.  Tbe  matter,  in  its  most  important  part, 
revived  itself  into  a  question  of  chemistry,  sboat 
which  Deao  Swift  knew  no  more  than  his  Lillipu- 
tians and  Brobdigoagians  knew  about  steam-eogtnes ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  that  the  Irieh  people  knew 
just  as  little  as  himself;  he  fbnod  the  cry  ready 
made  to  his  monUi,  and  he  proclaimed  that  tbe 
farthings  and  halfiience  were  of  a  most  base  quali- 
ty, and  alkiyed  beyond  all  {veeedont.  Now,  In  fact, 
these  Irish  ftrthiogs  and  halfpence  wen  proved,  by 
.  ekp6riiiiebts  at  the  mint,  made  vdder  the  dtrectioQ 
of  Newton,  to  equal  or  exceed,  in  weight  aod  purity, 
coins  of  tbe  same  denomination  in  England.  Still, 
however,  part  of  the  vrrong  remained  indisputable : 
for  the  king  to  delegate  a  branch  of  bis  pren^a- 
tive  to  a  private  projector,  like  Wood,'  without  tbe 
consent  or  concurrence  of  tbe  legisbitnre  of  Ire- 
land, was  arbitrary ;  and  that  bis  mistress  should 
have  gone  designedly  and  corruptly  into  tbe  bus- 
iness was  revolting.  Both  the  Irish  Houses  of 
Parliament  joined  in  addressing  the  crown,  and 
Swift  began  to  publish  his  far-famed  Drapier's 
Letters:  and,  not  satisfied  with  writing,  he  even 
preached  against  Wood's  haKpenco  from  the  pul- 
pit. Nothing  was  heard  of  io  Dublin,  in  all  Ireland, 
but  Wood  and  his  accursed  drinige.  As  paper  fol- 
lowed paper  from  ^e  witty  and  most  caustic  pen 
of  the  dean,  the  excitement  was  inereasad  till  it 
reached  almost  the  point  of  madness.  All  die- 
tioctioDB  of  parties  aeemed  to  cease ;  the  Prot- 
estaot  was  as  violeot  as  the  papist,  the  Presbjrte- 
rian  as  loud  as  the  high-churchman,  and  Wliigs, 
Tories,  Orangemen,  and  Rapparees,  all  joined  to- 
gether io  tbe  universal  malediction.  Wood's  rela- 
tives in  Ireland  were  io  danger  of  their  lives :  at 
the  instigation  of  the  dean  the  grand  jury  and  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kberty  of  the  deao 
and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  joined  in  an 
association  for  refusing  any  of  tbe  halfpence  or 
fortbings  already  coined,  or  tfaat  should  hereafter 
be  coined  by  "one  William  Wood ;"  tbe  merchaots 
to  whom  the  coin  had  been  consigned,  fearing  the 
popular  fury,  anoonoced,  by  pnbKe  advertisement, 
that  tbey  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  by  degrees 
every  shopkeeper,  every  vintner,  eveiy  dealer  of 
any  kind,  refused  tbe  currency;  and  even  the  hawk- 

1  It  WM  parfaclly  inw.  howrw,  —  wwtod  by  Walpoto,  i«  »  tot- 
tar  t«  LonI  Towmhand,  thu  l)w  Ung'i  pnnfWin  of  gnntuf  uch 
pBtanU  u  Wimri  hid  bbm  bra  dtipiMd,  and  had  afica  bM  axM- 
ciMd. 
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ers,  erraod-boysi  aod  liak-boyB,  rejected  it  with  cod- 
tempt,  since  they  eoald  DeiUior  get  news,  ale,  to- 
bacco, Dor  brandy,  for  such  cuTBod  ■tnflf."  Riotooi 
proceuioDs  were  got  np,  and  the  eflSgy  of  the  on- 
fortunate  projector,  William  Wood,  waa  dragged 
throu){h  the  streets  of  Dublin,  nnd  then  burned. 
In  addition  to  the  Drapier's  Letters  and  his  ser< 
mone,  the  fertile  genius  of  Swift  furnished  the 
hawkers  with  a  variety  of  coarse  ballads  aod  satires 
in  prose,  which  made  the  welkin  ring,  aod  which 
were  quite  intelligible  to  the  most  ignorant  ear. 
But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  false  side  of 
the  questioQ,  or  to  the  alloy  of  the  coinage  :  as  he 
wrote  on  he  grew  bolder  aad  clearer,  until  he  pro- 
claimed that  Ireland  was  or  ought  to  be  an  iode* 
peodeot  coDOtry.  not  to  be  goreroed — as  she  wMt 
almost  excluHvely — by  Datives  of  Englaod :  thnt 
her  throne  was  held  by  •  diAisrant  ri^t,  aod  might 
be  conferred  upon  a  different,  prince,  and  that,  by 
the  laws  of  Ood,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  their 
conntry,  the  Irish  were  and  ought  to  be  as  free  a 
people  RS  tbnir  brethren  in  England.  It  whs  when 
the  tempest  was  at  its  highest  that  Carteret  arrived 
as  lord  lieutenant :  he  offered  a  reward  of  <£300  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  Let- 
ters :  and  Harding,  the  printer,  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on, and  a  crown  prosecution  prepared  against  him. 
Swifl  had  do  intention  of  relieving  the  poor  printer 
by  declaring  himself ;  but  he  presented  himself  at  a 
levee  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  sternly  demanded 
of  Carteret  the  meaning  of  these  severities  against 
a  poor  aud  iodostrioas  tmdesmaD,  who  bad  pnbliab- 
od  two  or  three  papers  designed  for  the  good  of  his 
oouatry.  Lord  Cartorett  who  knew  Swift  penoo- 
ally,  and  who  coald  hardly  have  doobted  of  his  be- 
ing the  aathor,  evaded  the  expostalatioo  by  an  apt 
qootatioD  from  Virgil,  and  let  ibe  dean  go  his  way. 
Walpole  had  endeavored  to  let  the  scheme  drop 
gradually,  by  a  proclamatioo,  which  limited  Wood's 
coinage  to  d£40,000,  instead  of  the  ^106,000  orig- 
inally contracted  for;  bat  the  Irish  insisted  that 
tbey  would  not  take  a  shilling  of  the  brass ;  aod,  in 
the  end,  it  was  all  withdrawn,  to  the  great  loss  and 
almost  entire  ruin  of  the  projector,  who,  however, 
was  eventually  indemnified  by  a  grant  of  d£3O00 
a-year,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years.  When  the 
bill  against  the  printer,  Harding,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  they  made  a  return  of  igoo- 
ramus."  The  dean  rose  to  the  veiy  apex  of  popu- 
larity, and  was  cherished  as  a  patriot  by  the  eonntiy 
which  he  had,  in  some  respects,  really  served,  but 
only  to  gratify  his  spite.  Lord  Carteret,  who,  io 
effect,  had  been  seat  to  struggle  Crouch  the  diffi- 
culties which  his  rival,  Walpole,  had  created,  was 
held  up  as  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor  as  long  as  he 
resisted,  and  .was  treated  with  insult  and  contempt 
when  he  yielded.* 

As  this  Irish  tempest  died  down  the  wind,  another 
storm  rose  in  Scotland,  not  about  farthings  but  about 
toalt.  The  Scots  bnd  aever  been  subjected  to  the 
malt-tax,  and  had  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to 
impose  it  upon  diam  as  contrary  to  the  articles  of 
the  Uniou.  Walpole,  kaowing  the  violent  feeling 
I  WalMr  SoMt,  Lifii  of  Swift,  im  SmUiH  Wotlu. 


of  the  nation,  would  gladly  have  connived  at  tiieir 
eaeape ;  but  soipe  jeakni  Eo^ish  couotry  gantle- 
roen  had  brought  the  subject  before  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  sod  he  had  been  obliged  to  consent  that 
a  duty  of  threepence  on  every  barrel  of  ale  sbonld 
be  raised  in  Scotland  in  lieu  of  the  malt-tax.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  members  had  voted  for  this  doty 
upon  nle,  but  the  Scottish  people  were  resolved  not 
to  psy  it.  At  Glasgow  the  mob  assembled,  sod 
shouting,  Dowo  with  Walpole !  broke  open  aod 
plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Sfaswfiekl. 
member  for  that  ci^,  who  had  voted  with  tninistars. 
General  Wade,  who  was  commanding  the  forces  in 
Scotland,  sent  Csptaio  Bnshell  wiUi  two  compsniei 
of  foot  to  put  dowo  tbb  disturbaoce.  The  eaptaia 
drew  up  his  men  in  iho  streets  Gkugow — the 
mob  pelted  them  with  stoDea— be  fired  among  Aem 
withont  shot— tiie  mob,  nnhott,  pelted  more  vio- 
lently than  before— and  then  he  ordered  his  men  te 
put  ball  in  their  musketa  and  fire  point-blank.  Nine 
persons  fell  dead  and  many  more  were  woonded; 
bal  the  mob,  instead  of  dispersing,  fell  upon  thp 
soldiery,  drove  them  out  of  the  town,  and  parsued 
them  on  their  road  to  Duobarton  Castle,  into  which 
Buflhell  threw  himself.  Herenpoo  GenemI  WndA 
marched  into  Glasgow  with  a  coosidenible  force, 
seized  some  of  the  rioters,  apprehended  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Edinborgb 
Castla.  But  when  the  Glasgow  magistrates  were 
brought  before  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  cimrged 
with  timidity  or  treachery  for  not  cheeking  the 
liots,  tbey  were  declared  innocent  and  imroedtalely 
dlscliarged.  Captain  Bushell,  on  the  other  band, 
being  brought  to  trial  for  morder,  waa  convicted  and 
condemned ;  bat  the  government  stepped  in  with  a 
royal  pardon  aod  promoted  him  in  the  aerviee.  It 
waa  saspected  by  Walpole  that  the  Dok»  of  Rox- 
burgh, who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  atate  for 
Scotland,  aod  who  bad  been  io  ckwe  alliance  with 
his  rival  Carteret,  encouraged  these  popular  com- 
motioos,  in  order  to  break  dowo  his  ministry;  and 
forthwith  Roxbni^  was  dismissed,  his  office  was 
abolished,  and  Walpole's  close  ally,  the  Earl  of  Ilsy. 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  sent  down  to 
Scotland  to  pacify  the  country.  Isley  was  very 
successful ;  and  in  a  short  time  Walpole  coogntto- 
lated  himself  that  he  had  got  Scotland  as  well  as 
Ireland  into  a  state  of  quiet. 

Parlianient  met  on  the  19th  of  November;  and 
the  king,  though  embarrasaed  1^  eootinental  pditiea 
and  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  a  cloae  alliance 
between  Rniaia  and  Sweden,  professed  the  highest 
satiafactton  at  the  prosperons  state  of  his  afifiin 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  the  perfect  tranquillity  at  home. 
He,  however,  was  most  anxious  that  no  reduction 
should  be  made  in  the  forces;  and,  by  the  mannge- 
moDt  of  Walpole,  who  was  notoriously  organizing  a 
regular  system  of  bribery  aod  corniptioo  in  the 
House  of  CommoDs,  the  army  waa  contiuned  as  h 
was  for  another  year. 

The  misdoioga  of  Parker,  earl  of  Macclesfield 
I  and  lord  chancellor,  had  gone  to  such  an  extent 
'  that  it  was  imperative  to  check  and  punish  him. 
I  Warned  by  the  public  voice,  he  reaigoed  the  great 
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ud,  bopiog  therabf  to  wva  his  ioiqiritow  gaini  and 
Nc^w  pooMimaDt;  but  Sir  Gearga  OxendoD  car- 
ried hit  impaachineiit  ia  tha  ConitnoDS.  and  ha  was 
broDght  to  the  bar  of  tha  Lordi,  charged  with  having 
made  noiuDal  and  exortntaot  profit!  by  tha  sale  of 
masterdiipe  in  Chaocery,  dee.*  with  having  abased 
his  bust  in  nsiog  the  money  of  suitors,  and  of  widows 
ud  orpfaaos.  to  ^rboyo  he  was  the  legal  gnardino, 
lod  with  other  enorraona  abasea.  He  was  nnani- 
monsly  fband  gail^  by  his  peers,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  <£30,000t  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  till  be  paid  it.  A  roo^o,  tiowever,  to  dis- 
able bim  frora  silling  in  parliament  or  holding  any 
fHtore  office,  waa  lost  by  a  small  majority.  Sir 
Paler  King,  ona  of  the  jostices  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  now  created  Baroo  ]QDg,  auecaaded  Mac- 
clesfield io  die  ehanoeUorahip. 

Lady  BoHagbroka  was  now  in  England,  with  a 
well- fiJ led  purse,  to  work  out  her  huriwnd's  full 
rMtoratioD.  She  got  iotrodoeed  at  court,  where 
ibe  kiog  did  not  like  her;  but  the  Dochess  of  Ken- 
dal  took  her  money,  and  through  that  means  WaU 
pole  was  constantly  assailed  for  a  bill  to  restore 
Bolingbroke  both  to  his  property  and  to  his  seat.  * 
Wslpde,  who  would  as  soon  have  seen  hia  sataoic 
majesty  io  the  British  parliament,  resolutely  main- 
tsioed  that  Bolingbroke  ought  never  to  be  restored 
to  his  seat  io  tha  Lords;  bat  he  willingly  enougb 
coDSentad  to  a  bill  for  putting  hira  io  possession  of 
his  forfeited  estates.  This  bill  was  brought  in  by 
Lord  Finch  and  seconded  by  Walpole  himself;  bat 
it  was  omioaad  by  the  hottest  of  the  Whigs,  and  by 
tha  few  decided  Jacobites  in  the  Hoase,  who  could 
Dever  forgira  what  they  considered  Bolin^roke's 
treachery  to  the  Pretander.  The  bill,  howerer, 
was  carried  throngh  the  Commons  by  a  roajori^  of 
231  to  113;  and  tiw  Lords  acceded,  notwithstanding 
a  atrong  protest  signed  by  five  peers.'  Presently 
after  this,  Bolingbroke  came  back  agaia  and  fixed  his 
reaidenee  in  £ngUiDd,  much  less  thankful  at  what 
psrliameDt  or  ministers  had  given  blm  than  furious 
u  what  they  withheld.  According  to  Horace  AVnl- 
pole,  as  he  could  not  decently  avoid  waiting  upon 
his  &ther  to  thank  him,  be  wns  invited  by  the  min- 
iner  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea ;  "  bot  whether 
tortured  at  witnessing  Walpole's  serene  frankness 
sod  folicity.  or  saffocated  with  indignation  and  con- 
fsHoo  at  being  forced  to  be  obliged  to  one  whom  be 
hated  and  envied,  the  first  morsel  he  put  into  his 

■  h  u  Mid  Ibat  tha  dachMs  got  in  om  pajtnwnt  £liJM  I 
*  MelkoaD,  AoQib  cmttndkr  of  the  hooaelidd  atraagly  c^powd 
tk  bin,  daeiarfag  "  that  lha  pabHe  crinMs  for  which  tbia  patitionsr 
'BalafteokN]  ataui  attaiatad  wwa  ao  hataoaa,  ao  flagrant,  and  of  m 
•ktp  t  ijm  m  DM  to  admit  of  uf  eipiation  or  atonement ;  aod,  what- 
CTtr  ha  ■ifbi  bare  doM  to  deaem  Ua  mejMty'a  private  sraca  aod 
raidaa,  yat  ba  Iboaght  fcta  ahofather  uworthj  of  maj  nattOMl  la- 
Ha  Maaaaratad  lha  iamanaa  «f  Bdtngtmka'a  vlIlaiuMu  oon- 
«aet,  whila  ha  had  a  ihara  in  the  adnioiitratioii  under  Qaeea  Aona  ; 
nd  eaadadad : — "  To  lum  np  all  the  Crimea  in  oua,  hi*  iraitoron*  de- 
•fi  «f  iaftmtiag  tha  PiMaataat  aoeeotaion,  tha  foasdatioii  of  both  oor 
rmru  and  fotna  h^iaaaa ;  aad  of  sdniMiiv  a  popiah  Pratoader  to 
lb  tlin«a,  irhiiih  woold  have  lavelvad  hia  natin  oonntrjr  in  andleaa 
■otTT."  Saijasat  Millar  waa  againat  IIm  pardon  for  Ihrae  raaaoua :  — 
~  1-  Btoaaaa  be  tboof  ht  it  againat  tha  interaat*  of  tha  king ;  S. 
ifum  the  iMaraat  oT  hia  euantiy ;  I.  Agaiaat  lha  iniaraat  al  the  pre*- 
at  muMUj.'  Aithar  OaaliMr,  aftamrd  tha  oalehTatad  qMakar,  and 
>hn)«  lha  aaadr  bitai  of  tha  Whiff  auMaiijr,  atioiifflj  eppoaad  the 
MMa. 


raoDth  waa.  near  chtAing  him,  and  ha  was  reduced 
to  rise  from  table 'and  leave  the  room  for  soma 
minutes."*  In  a  letter  anooDncing  hia  arrival  to 
his  friend  Dean  Swift,  Bolingbroke  said,  *•  Here  I 
am,  two  thirds  restored;  my  persoo  safe  (unless  I 
meet  hereafter  with  harder  treatment  than  even 
that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) ;  and  my  estRte,  with 
all  the  other  property  I  have  acquired,  or  may  Re- 
quire, secured  to  me.  Bot  the  attainder  is  kept 
carefully  and  prndently  io  force,  lest  so  corrupt  a 
member  should  come  again  into  tha  House  of  Lords, 
and  his  bad  leaven  should  sonr  that  sweet,  nntainted 
mass."  But  if  this  man  of  infinite  wit  and  intrigue, 
and  surpassing  eloquence*  could  point  to  peers  nearly 
as  guilty  as  himself,  there  was  no  Jacobite  or  plot- 
ting member  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  tbnt  could  be 
half  so  dangerous,  or  that  had  even  a  tithe  of  his 
ability  for  mischief.  In  keeping  him  out  of  that 
House,  Walpole,  as  his  son  observes,  had  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  avowiog  that  his  eloquence  was 
to  be  feared.  But  the  returned  exile  could  write 
almost  as  well  as  he  could  speak;  and,  not  being 
able  to  assail  the  ministry  with  his  tongne,  he  soon 
began  to  lash  them  with  his  pea.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  return  he  began  to  publish  a 
political  paper  called  "  The  Craftsman,"  in  which  he 
assailed  Walpole  with  terrible  invectives.  "  Crafts- 
men, pamphlets,  libels,  combinatiooB  were  showered 
on,  or  employed  for  years  against,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, without  shaking  bis  power  or  ruffling  his  tem- 
per :  and  Bolingbroke  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
his  rival  had  abilities  to  maiotaio  his  influence  against 
die  mistresses  of  two  kings,  with  whom  his  antago-. 
nist  had  plotted  io  vain  to  overturn  him.*"  At  the 
same  time  Bolingbrdie  drew  close  his  old  bonds  of 
alliance  with  the  ultra- Tories,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceaUy  treated  with  contempt,  aod  struck  up  a  side 
friendship  with  the  ultra- Wbigs~with  Pulteaey 
and  the  other  discoDtented  men  who  had  fallen  off 
from  Walpole.  This  celebrated  party-leader,  Will- 
iam Pulteney,  had  been,  from  his  first  appearance 
in  public  life,  the  friend  and  steady  adherent  of 
Walpole ;  but  irritated  at  the  slowness  of  bis  pro- 
motion—be was  only  cofferer  of  the  household — 
and  apparently  convinced  that  the  jealous,  monopo- 
lising spirit  of  Walpole  would  keep  him  down,  he 
went  into  opposition  and  became  the  head  of  those 
who  were  called  the  Patriot*,  He  presently  wss 
deprived  of  hia  |dace ;  and  he  then  joined  Boling- 
broke in  an  attempt  to  write  down  the  ministry. 
"  The  Craftsman,"  it  appear*,  waa  planned  between 
Paheaey  and  the  retnraed  exile.  Since  the  time 
when  Bolingbroke,  as  Mr.  St.  John,  captirated  and 
ruled  ^at  House,  there  had  been  no  speaker  in  the 
Commons,  except  Walpole,  that  could  at  all  co|>e 
with  Pulteaey,  who  has  been  called  "the  unrivaled 
orator." 

A.D.  1725.  In  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
year  the  hypochondriac  Philip  of  Spain  had  retired 
with  his  qneea  to  the  country  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
and  there  carried  into  effect  a  design  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  k>ng  meditated.   In  a  message  to  the 

>  Reminiaeancei.^*  I  Mrer,"  adtla  tha  aon  of  the  ninia t«r,  "  heard 
of  tbair  matting  mora."  >  BaBimiweuMB. 
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couocil  of  Castile  be  unonnced  his  ioteotioQ  of 
•bdicatinn  io  &Tor  of  hii  lon.  "  HtTiog,"  said  Philip, 
"reflected,  these  few  jmn,  with  due  and  mnture 
consideration  on  the  miseries  of  this  Itfe.  nod  od  the 
infirmities,  wars,  aod  troubles,  with  which  God  has 
visited  me  daring  the  tweoly-three  years  of  my 
reiga ;  seeing  also  that  my  son,  the  Infiint  Don  Loois, 
is  of  competent  age.  married,  aod  endowed  with 
discretioD,  judgment,  and  tal«Dt  aofficieDt  for  gov- 
eraiag  thn  moaarel^  justly  and  wisely,  I  have  d*- 
termined  to  retire  wholly  firom  the  gofemmeot, 
renounviDg  all  my  ttatea.  kingdomi,  and  lordshipa, 
ID  fiivor  of  the  said  Doo  Louis,  in  wder  to  lead,  at 
St.  IldefoDSo,  a  private  life  with  queen,  who 
has  offered  to  accompany  me  with  pleasure ;  that, 
freed  from  all  other  cares,  I  may  serve  God,  medi- 
tate on  a  fnture  life,  and  devote  myself  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  my  salvation." 

The  council,  which  bad  been  properly  warned 
and  prepared,  raised  no  objection  to  this  partial  im- 
itation of  the  conduct  of  the  great  Charles  V.,  aod 
the  act  of  abdication  was  format^  passed  in  a  long 
decree,  in  which  it  was  regulated  tiut  if  Louis  should 
die  without  ismie  the  crown  should  descend  to  the 
other  sons  of  Philip  in  saccession,  and  that  a  coun- 
cil of  reganoy  sbMild  be  appointed  in  case  of  a 
minority.  Philip  also  took  oceanon  to  recommend 
to  his  successor  devi^on  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  re- 
spect toward  the  Church  and  the  inqmnluM  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  Catfaolie  feitfa,  aiid  the  redress 
of  the  grievances  of  his  subjecte.  On  the  I6th  of 
January.  Don  Louis  announced  his  acceptance  of 
the  crowQ,  expressing  his  veneration  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  piety  and  self-denial  of  his  father. 
"  God  grant,"  said  he,  that,  after  treading  awhile 
in  his  steps,  I  may  have  the  same  opinion  of  the 
vain  groAtoeas  of  this  world."  The  juggle  was  im- 
posing, but  still  it  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  state  trick.  The  young  French  king,  Louis 
XV.,  was  again  in  a  precarious  state;  and  Philip, 
who  had  never  been  happy  io.Spuo,  who  had  con- 
scientious scruples  about  his  right  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  an  inward  convictioD  that  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  French  crown  was  illegal  and  invalid, 
entortained  a  hope  of  mceeeding  to  the  tnheritaiice 
of  Louis  XIV.  By  transferring  Spain  beforehand 
to  one  of  his  sons,  he  fencied  that  the  opposition  of 
tiie  great  powers  woold  be  removed ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  give  fresh  pledges  that  the  crowns  of  France 
aod  Spain  should  never  be  united  on  one  head.  On 
the  other  side,  bis  abdication  was  in  reality  very  in- 
complete, for  he  had  established  an  administration 
which  depended  entirely  upon  himself,  aod  which 
would  receive  its  orders  from  him,  though  his  son 
was  ooraioslly  king;  be  bad  made  deposits  of  large 
•urns  of  money  at  Segovia ;  and  had  altogether  so 
arranged  matters  Aat  he  could  exercise  the  author- 
ity of  B  king  ID  Spain  as  well  at  St  Ildefonso  as  if 
he  were  at  Madrid,  and  seat  himself  upon  the  throne 
again  whenever  he  ehoea.  The  boy  Louis,  eldest 
sou  of  Philipby  his  first  vrife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
was  only  in  the  aeventoendi  yMr  of  his  age,  without 
talent  or  the  promise  of  it — a  complete  piece  of 
n^al  inanity ;  he  was  frivokms  and  indolent  rather 


than  vicious ;  but  bis  wife,  tbird  daughter  of  the  re< 
gent  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  iDclined  to  be  dissolute 
and  debauched,  oapricions  and  arrogant,  and  she 
hated  and  despised  her  husband,  who,  it  ie  said,  out 
of  aversion  to  her  person,  never  consummated  his 
marriage.'  The  management  of  affairs  continued 
to  be -vested  in  Philip's  prime  ministor,  Grimaldo, 
who  continued  to  proseento  the  ambitions  schemes 
of  the  old  queen,  whose  great  object  it  was  to  ob- 
tain n  considerable  part  of  Itoly  for  her  own  simi, 
Don  Carios.  The  basioess  of  govamment  divided 
between  two  court*— Sb  IldafbnsD  and  Madrid- 
was  managed  as  if  state  basinass  had  become  a 
game  of  riddlaa  and  eross-quastWDS.  Tha  <rid  Har- 
sh^ Tesad,  the  French  ambassador,  was  obliged  to 
declare  that  this  force  of  king  and  no  king  could  not 
last  much  longer.  It  was  ended  in  seven  months 
by  the  death  of  Don  Louis,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
small-pox ;  and  thereupon  Philip  reasceoded  the 
throne  of  Spain,  almost  despairing  of  that  of  France, 
as  the  occupant  of  it  had  not  only  recovered,  but  had 
been  declared  likely  to  live  and  beget  children.  The 
death  of  Don  Lonis  alone  saved  his  young  qnean  from 
the  humiliation  of  a  divorce  ;  the  recovery  of  Loois 
XV.  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  marriage  contract 
between  his  most  Christian  majesty  and  an  infonn 
of  Spain,  who,  on  the  oonclusion  of  paaea  and 
Philip's  accession  to  the  Quodmple  Alliance,  hod 
been  afllaucad  and  sent  to  Paris,  though  only  four 
years  of  age,  at  the  same  time  that  Don  Louis's 
young  wife  bad  bean  sent  from  Paris  to  Madrid. 
The  Infiinta  Mary  Ann  was  even  now  little  mors 
than  six  years  old,  and  tbe  French  court  was  aaxi- 
ous  for  immediato  issue,  while  Louis  XV.  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  di^ike  to  tbe  person  of  his  Spanish 
cousin.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  hia  mistress, 
Madame  de  Prie,  resolved,  at  all  hoaards,  to  gratify 
the  young  king,  and  to  send  the  infonta  back  to 
Madrid,  and  to  procure  another  bride  of  more  u- 
ceptable  person  and  matnrer  years.  It  is  said  tbst 
at  one  time  Uie  Doke  of  Bourbon  thought  of  Uie 
Princess  Anne  of  England,  aod  (hat  George  object- 
ed on  account  of  the  differrooe  iu  religion ;  but  at 
last  Mary  Lecainska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the 
dethroned  and  asUad  king  of  Poland,  waa  fixed  npoa 
as  a  proper  wife  for  Louis  XV. ;  and,  having  mads 
this  chmee,  they  sent  tbe  alBaucad  infonta  back  to 
Spain  in  tlie  mootii  of  March  of  the  present  year 
(1725).  This  insult  threw  the  court  and  the  wbt^ 
kingdom  of  Spain  into  a  frenzy.  The  restorad  queen 
tore  a  miniature  of  Louis  XV.  from  ber  bracelet, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot,  exclaiming,  "  All  tbe 
Bourbons  are  a  race  of  devils but,  recollecting 
that  her  own  husband,  Philip,  was  a  Bourbon,  ahe 
turned  to  him  and  added,  "except  your  majesty." 
Philip  himself,  in  spite  of  his  thin  blood,  declared 
that  all  the  blof>d  of  Spain  could  not  wipe  out  tbe 
insult,  and  that  he  would  never  be  reconciled  to 

>  TIm  «U  omrmt  IWS,  wba  «m  mM  Is  Hadiid  to  rM»cilt  ih« 
rofKlpilr,  wl|lBat,€f0MiM,  iltar  ttt  th»  r°— f  P"s— ■ 
nMaiMdiMVMt,ud  MrilTCfyftrthaataidri|tda^qMtdrA»SpH- 
iah  eovit.    H*  Mja,  "  St  Tiwil**  ingtiiiM,  qnei^M  tedneMM 
•B  •llM-ntoM,  m  ri  KMlofVf*,  M  MraelAv  W  dspadaiwl  h 

■mimM  nywla  hi  ymM  d'oM  aatMn  mtwom  M  IkfmuiqM-''— 
trw  *i  JfarkU  it  Tit$t. 
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Fnsee  till  the  Doke  of  BoorboD  came  to  Madrid  to 
implm  pardon  mi  bis  Iioom.  The  French-  ambu- 
Mdor  and  the  French  coosula  were  eoranuuided  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  and.  a*  the  people  were  as  furioos 
u  their  mien,  and  leas  eireomspect,  it  was  with 
difficBlty  that  a  general  masaaere  of  the  French  in 
Nadrid  was  prereated.  When  the  matoh-makiDg 
lad  iaterehaDga  of  princsasea  had  been  at  its  height, 
UademoiseUa  BmajoUm,  another  danghter  of  the 
hts  regeot.  Orlcana.  had  beao  betrothed  to  Don 
Carlos  hud  sent  into  Spain ;  but  now  that  yoaog 
hdy  was  hnmod  ■craaa  the  Pyreoeaa,  aloDg  with 
tbfl  widow  of  the  late  Don,  or  King,  Louis.  If  the 
wel&re  and  tranqaillitj  of  aillionB  of  people  had 
not  been  mixed  np  with  these  contemptible  iaraily 
■quabblas  and  spites,  we  might  laugh  at  them  as  at 
the  ietrignes  of  a  comical  romance !  But  the  treat- 
ias  of  Enmpe.  the  complicated  relations  of  oameroos 
ind  great  states,  were  ioflnenced  by  these  dtasensioot. 
The  conrt  of  Madrid  hadi^iTeed  to  leave  France  the 
power  of  arintrating  at  Cambray ;  bat  now  Philip 
■od  his  qveen  sent  for  English  ambassador,  Mr. 
Stsobope,  and  declared  their  inteotion  of  throwing 
ibemselTes  entirely  into  the  arms  of  Engbind*  which, 
far  some  time  past,  had  been  nneaqr  at  the  aeeming 
Mbservimee  of  Spain  to  the  will  of  France.  "  I 
am  reaolred,**  sud  PhiUp,  » to  aeparate  myself  for- 
•rer  from  France,  wfaieb.  Instead  of  weakening, 
will,  I  tniBt,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  ami^  between 
Spain  and  England.  I  would  place  my  whole  friend- 
ship and  eonSdence  in  yonr  sovereign,  and  will  com- 
nand  my  plenipotentiBries  at  Cambray  to  reject  the 
iaterposition  o^  France,  and  submit  the  arrange- 
meot  of  my  disputes  with  the  emperor  to  the  sole 
mediaUon  of  Great  Britain."'  King  Qeorge,  how- 
ever, declined  this  extreme  overture,  which  might 
bave  involved  him  in  a  war  with  France ;  and  be 
sot  eolj  refiieed  to  break  with  the  French  govero- 
meat,  but  also  urged  that  Spain  stood  greatly  in  need 
sf  French  conntenanee  and  aasistaoce  in  order  to 
hs  Mfe  bum  the  imtensioDS  and  attneka  of  the  em- 
paror.  Upna  Una  the  conrt  of  Madrid,  bUnded  by 
disir  fnry,  diseirfred  the  congress  of  Cambray  by 
recriling  their  plenipotentiariea.  professed  their 
rsadineaa  to  abandon  all  the  points  they  had  been 
cestsstii^  wHh  dw  court  of  Vieons,  and  proposed 
to  the  emperor  a  close  alliance  agaiust  France  and 
Engiand."  Tbe  emperor,  who  had  never  been 
•i^6ed  with  the  conditions  of  the  late  peace— who 
wu  jealona  of  France — ^wfao  detested  Qeorge  and 
bis  continental  schemes — and  who  bad  involved  him- 
self in  a  (joarrel  both  with  England  and  Holland  by 
MtaUishiog  an  East  India  Company  at  Ostend,  glad. 
}f  ckwed  with  Ua  old  rival  Philip ;  and  by  the  30th 
April,  1735,  n  tnaty  between  Spain  and  his  im- 
perial najaaly  waa  eonehided  at  Vienna.  It  was 
^reed  between  Aaae  two  prineea,  wbnsa  rivahy 
bad  delofed  Enmpn  wMi  Mood  for  so  many  yean, 
tkat  tbe  tiea  of  alHanee  and  friendship  tboM  be  of 

>  Di«pMeh—  tad  Latun  raMd  by  ATcUaHoa  Con,  MmMTi  of  tba 
Eof*  Tfiw.  *«.— Phtlqt'i  tmij  ItalM  4Mn  inlaiiMd,  Mbt*  lb» 
ITajlnfc  MMWr,  **  Am  OM^yad  MovndMl  haa  aaat  back  mj  daa|b- 
trr  taw  (ha  kimf  weald  aol  cipata  tba  hatband  of  hii  barlM  a 
tnadw  Sfato!*  na  Doka  oT  Baaibaa  had  tba  BufiMBBa  l»  ba 
>M«rMajak 


the  doseat  kind— that  the  King  of  Spain  should 
sanction  the  Ostend  Company,  and  allow  it  all  tbe 
privileges  of  the  most  favored  natioos — that  he 
should  acknowledge  the  emperor's  right  to  Na|des, 
Sicily,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Netfaeriands,  and  aban- 
don all  iHvtensions  to  every  part  of  the  territories 
dismembered  from  France  at  tiie  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
and.  Anally,  that  he  efaonM  guaranty  tbi  nus- 
MATic  sajfCTiOH.  which  provided  that  the  eucees- 
lun  of  all  the  hereditary  states  of  the  House  of 
Anstria  ahonh),  in  de^lt  of  males,  be  secured  and 
rest  in  the  female  line— an  important  point  with  the 
Emperor  Charles,  who  had  no  sons  to  succeed  him. 
Tbe  two  sovereigns  further  boond  themselves  to 
support  each  other  against  any  hostile  attack  from 
any  other  power  or  powers ;  the  emperor  was  to 
ftimisb  30,000  foot  and  10,000  horse— Philip  20,000 
troops  in  sll,  and  a  fleet  of  6ftseD  ships.  The  Em- 
peror Charles,  as  a  matter  of  course,  repeated  hia 
renunciation  of  the  Spaaisb  throne ;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  alao  pledged  himself  io  a 
private  agreement  to  secure  Philip  more  solid  advan- 
tages—to demand  Ottiraltnr  for  Spain  ;  and.  shouM 
Qeorge  refuse  the  pncioas  rock,  to  combine  with 
his  Catholic  majesty  in  recovering  it  and  the  Ishind 
of  -  Minorca  by  force,  and  in  placing  the  Pretender 
on  tbe  throne  of  Great  Britun.  As  soon  aa  the 
tren^  was  ngned  at  Vienna,  the  strange  allies  look- 
ed fonnd  to  see  what  princes  might  be  induced  to 
join  in  tiieir  confederacy  against  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  eyes  soon  rested  with  confident  hope 
upon  Russia.  The  Casr  Peter  the  Great  bad  died 
suddenly  in  the  preceding  month  of  Jsnuary,  and 
had  been  quietly  succeeded  by  his  widow.  Catherine, 
who  carried  out  his  plans  sud  continued  his  Animos- 
ity to  George,  and  to  his  ally,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  had  squared  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duke  of  Holatein,  who  had  married  the  czarina's 
daughter.  Money — for  Spain,  though  langnishiug, 
had  still  some  gold  to  spare— ^waa  sent  fmm  Madrid 
to  St.  Petersburg;  and  Catherine  began  to  equip  a 
fleet  and  to  recruit  her  army.  Philip  now  assumed 
very  high  and  haugh^  language,  inanlted  theBrirish 
ambasaador,  and  preaently  demanded  the  restitution 
of  Gibraltar.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  England  and 
France  had  not  been  idle,  and  a  treaty  io  opposition 
to  that  of  Vienoa  was  signed  at  Hanover  on  the  3d 
of  September,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Prussia;  and  to  this  treaty  Denmark  and  Holland 
acceded  shortly  after.  The  whole  of  this  treaty 
passed  under  tbe  eye  of  George,  who,  at  first,  had 
shown  some  reluctance  to  assent  to  it,  as  it  migbt 
expose  his  continental  dominiona  to  the  rage  and  in- 
vasioo  of  tiie  emperor ;  yet,  on  our  side  of  tbe  water, 
men  asserted  that  the  tres^  bad  been  concluded  and 
a  war  provoked  solely  on  account  of  Hanover  and  the 
king's  hunger  afker  pot^  dominions  on  theoootment. 

A.n.  1726.  Having  been  detained  kmgnr  abroad 
by  tiiese  important  tnusaetiona,  it  waa  not  till  New- 
Year's  Day  that  his  majes^  embarked  for  Harwich. 
On  tile  voyage  a  terriUe  stcmn  arose;  the  king's 
yacht  waa  separated  from  her  convoy ;  and  it  whs 
not  till  after  two  days  of  danger  and  distress  that 
■he  made  the  tittle  port  of  Rye,  on  tiie  Susses  coaet. 
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And  on  shore  the  weadier  was  so  terrible,  and 
the  inow  BO  deep,  that  the  king  could  not  reach  St. 
James's  before  the  9th  of  January.  Parliaoieot  met 
on  the  20th;  and  then  Fulteaey  and  the  diasatufied 
AVhigB,  and  Shippen  and  the  atill  plotting  Jacobites, 
assailed  the  treaty  of  Hanover  as  unoeceasary,  un- 
jast,  danatioaal — as  tending  to  destroy  the  balapce 
of  power  in  Europe,  undo  the  trade  of  England,  and 
engage  her  in  a  dependence  upon  France.  But 
Walpole  was  ready  with  hia  overwhelming  majorl- 
ty^  and  an  address  in  approTal  of  the  treaty  was 
carried  by  285  oxainst  107.  The  snseeptible  ftinde, 
which,  OD  the  first  i^iiHwhension  of  the  war,  had 
ftllen  twelve  or  foarteen  per  cant.,  gnidnally  re- 
covered, and  the  Commoos  voted  their  supplies  with 
confidence  and  liberality.  Parliameot  was  prorogued 
00  the  34th  of  May,  when  a  strong  English  fleet, 
under  Sir  Charles  Wager,  was  riding  in  the  Baltic. 
Wager,  being  joined  by  a  Danish  squadron,  ran  Dp 
the  Oulf  of  Finland,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  appear- 
ed before  the  Ruasinn  port  of  Revel,  with  positive 
orders  not  to  suffer  the  Russian  fleet  to  pat  to  sea 
till  the  empress  had  removed  all  ground  of  suspicion, 
and  declared  her  pacific  intentions.  Catherine  was 
compelled  to  temporise :  aha  denied  any  intention 
of  war,  or  of  giving  any  eocouragement  or  aauataDce 
to  the  Pretender;  but  at  the  same  time  she  prepared 
for  war,  and  formally  acceded  to  the  trea^  of  Vi- 
eoDB.  Sir  Charles  Wager  continued  to  blockade 
Revel  and  other  porta  till  the  monA  of  October, 
when  the  ice  and  atorma  of  the  North  warned  him 
to  retire.  During  the  course  of  the  snmoiBr,  Ed- 
glisfa  diplomacy  and  English  gold  detached  Sweden 
from  the  alliance  which  she  bad  recently  formed 
with  Russia;  but,  on  another  side,  the  capricious 
and  violent  King  of  Prussia  broke  suddenly  off  from 
the  treaty  of  Hanover  and  acceded  to  the  treaty 
of  Vienna.  Two  other  English  fleets  sailed  in  tbo 
spring — one  for  the  West  Indies,  under  Rear-ad- 
mintl  Hosier,  who  bad  orders  to  take  or  block  up 
the  Spanish  galleons ;  and  the  other,  under  Sir  Johp 
JenniogB,  for  the  const  of  Spain,  where  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  a  new  armament  waa  preparing  to 
carry  the  Pretender  into  England  or  Scotland.  Jen- 
nings, whb  had  some  land-troops  on  board,  scoured 
the  Spanish  coasts,  where  no  vmament  was  ready, 
and,  after  causing  great  alarm  and  doing  some  mta> 
chief,  returned  safely  home ;  but  Hosier  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fleet  perished  miserably,  of  yel- 
low fever  and  other  diseases,  off  Porto  Bello  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  A  more  fatal  expedition  than  this 
last  bad  rarely  left  the  English  shore.  As  was  but 
too  usual  in  these  inordinately  corrupt  and  jobbing 
times,  the  ships  had  been  badly  provisioned  and  ap- 
pointed, that  profits  might  be  put  into  the  pockets  of 
government  men  and  contractors ;  and  some  of  the 
ships,  scarcely  sea-worthy  when  they  left  Eoghmd, 
became  rotten  in  the'West  Indies. 

A.D.  1727.  The  parliament  assembled  on  the  17th 
of  January,  when  an  essentially  warlike  speech  was 
delivered  from  the  throne.  Oeoi^e  tufbrmed  the 
two  Houses  that  the  allianee,  offenaive  add  defen- 
sive, concluded  between  Spain  and  the  emperor  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  laid  the  foundatioo  of  ■ 


most  ezothitant  and  formidable  power ;  and  that  this 
power  was  leveled  against  the  dearest  interests  snd 
privileges  of  the  English  nation,  which  mast  either 
surrender  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  and  acquiesce 
in  the  emperor's  usurped  exercise  of  commerce,  or 
resolve  vigorously  to  defend  her  undoubted  righta. 
He  assured  them  that  it  was  a  secret  article  of  tbn 
alliance  to  invade  and  revolutionize  the  kingdom,  and 
place  the  Pretender  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 
nin.  He  alluded  to  the  mancBuvers  and  designs  of 
Russia,  and  gave  to  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  t^e 
honor  of  having  prevented  the  empress  from  taluag 
the  field,  and  of  having  thwarted  the  meaanrw  which 
might  have  led  to  the  invasion  of  these  kingdoms. 
And  he  further  informed  them  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  ordered  hia  ambassador  to  quit  Eogland, 
leaving  a  memorial  containing  a  formal  demand  tor 
the  restitution  of  Gibraltar.  Pulteoey  and  the  pa* 
triois.  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  the  Jacobites,  who 
were  furnished  with  arguments,  wit.  and  sarcasm 
the  ever  busy  Bolingbroke,  got  up  a  loud  and  long 
debate  upon  the  address.  They  insisted  that  it  wouk) 
be  irrational  to  approve  of  a  mptnre  with  Spain,  the 
emperor,  and  their  allies,  witliout  knowing  the  pre- 
cise ground  of  the  quarrel,  and  whether  the  dangers 
alledged  were  imaginary  or  real;  and  they  called  for 
papers  to  establish  the  facts  stated  in  his  majesty's 
apeecfa.  Mr.  Hungerford  aaked  whether  the  Pre- 
teoder  was  going  to  embark  on  the  flouting  island  of 
GhiUiver,  as  he  could  not  see  how  he  was  to  oltfain  a 
fleetoracoovoy  for  England.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
was  altogether  incredulous  as  to  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened ;  and  said  that,  riioogh 
the  name  of  the  Pretender  might  be  converted  to  a 
political  use  by  foreign  princes,  in  order  to  frighten 
and  alarm  us,  his  interest  was  never  so  low.  uor  his 
party  so  despicable,  as  at  present.  And  Hanmer 
also  said  that  he  was  extremely  apprehensive  that 
the  acquisition  of  certain  foreign  dominions  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  these  divisions  and  distorbaoces. 
and  that  we  had  involved  ourselves  in  diflScnlties  by 
compliances,  unaccountable  on  any  possible  ground 
connected  with  the  national  interests.  The  original 
address  of  the  Commons,  expressing  their  determi- 
nation to  stand  by  and  support  his  majeaty  with  ibeir 
lives  and  fortunes  against  all  his  enemies,  to  raise 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  present  exigency, 
and  to  enable  bis  oiajeaty  to  make  good  his  engage- 
ments with  his  allies,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe  and  the  undoubted  righta 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  was,  however, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  251  against  81.  Twenty 
thousand  seamen  and  twenty-six  thousand  soldiers 
were  voted.  In  the  Lords  the  opposition  was  led 
by  Lord  Bathorst,  who  said  Ihnt  we  were  rushisg 
without  reason  into  a  war  with  two  of  the  greatait 
potentates  in  Europe — a  war  in  which  we  had  ev- 
ery thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain;  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  hopelessness  of  our  case,  as  the  nation  wus 
absolutely  loaded  with  a  debt  of  Jijljf  millioDS.  He 
was  answered  by  Lord  Tuwoshend,  who  declnreJ. 
with  undoubted  truth,  that  the  dangers  were  not 
chimerical;  that  his  majesty,  while  at  HnDover,bad 
received  positive  information  with  respect  to  the  se- 
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eret  uticle  of  ftlliooce  betwaeo  Philip  and  the  em- 
peror ia  favor  of  the  Pretender,  though  the  surety 
of  the  state  did  not  permit  bim  at  present  to  lay 
IbeM  advices  before  his  partiameat.  Sixteen  peers 
jotaed  Batharst  in  a  protest  against  the  resolatioo 
of  the  majority,  that  the  measures  his  majesty  had 
takw  wen  honorable,  just,  and  highly  Deceesary  for 
prarantiiig  the  exeeation  of  the  eDgagemeDta  eoter- 
sd  iaio  in  fkvcn-  of  the  Pretender ;  for  preeerring  ilie 
domiDioDa  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
bfi^tof  Bolemn  treetieBtBod  partienlarly  hercoo- 
qtutis  of  GibnUter  and  the  island  of  Minorca ;  and 
for  maintaining  for  his  people  their  most  valnable 
rtgbis  lod  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  peace  and 
tnnqoilltty  of  Europe-  Some  awkward  questions 
mat  about  George's  previous  offer  of  restoring  Oib- 
nhar  to  Spain — an  indisputable  fact,  which  Town- 
sheod  denied  in  the  Peers,  and  which  Sir  Robert 
W'alpole  admitted  in  the  Commons ;  bot  the  oppo- 
ittiDB  was  too  weak  to  make  any  valid  stand ;  and 
tbe  iedignetion  of  the  pnblic  at  the  demand  of  the 
mtitBtioD  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  engagements  of  the 
coarts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  with  the  Pretender, 
more  tlun  aeoniMled  the  warlike  seal  of  the  m«- 

Tbe  emperor,  who  probeUy  would  not  have  had 
u  eni|Hre,  or  one  ai  hie  numerona  crowna,  if  it  had 
Boi  been  Ibr  Englasd  end  the  mihtery  genioa  of 
Miribonnigb.  behaved  with  extreme  arrogance  and 

iuoleoee.  He  ordered  his  resident  at  London,  M. 
Pilm,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  king,  reflecting 
teterely  on  bis  majes^'s  speech  as  being  altogether 
Mm  or  groasly  exaggerated ;  denying,  io  the  em- 
peror's name  and  in  tbe  most  aolemn  manner,  the 
existence  of  any  secret  treaty  whatsoever,  uid  coa- 
clndiDg  witfa  these  words <•  Which  things  being 
thai,  the  injory  offered  to  troth,  the  honor  end  dig- 
■ity  of  hie  aacred,  imperial,  and  Catholic  majesty 
rsqnire  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  yonr  mnjea- 
tj,  10  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  whole 
*orId;  and  hie  aacred  imperial  majesty  demaoda 
that  repnntinn  which  is  due  to  him  by  all  manner 
of  ri^t  for  tbe  greet  injuries  wfaicb  have  been  done 
him  by  thoee  many  impntationB.**  Thia  memorial 
*)u  printed  end  circulated,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  the  imperial  chancellor.  Count  Zinzeo- 
dorf.  enjoining  Palm  to  publish  it,  that  the  whole 
aition  might  be  acquainted  witfa  its  contents.  The 
uiiemperate  binguage  of  these  papers,  and  the  very 
snntyal  indiscretion  of  distingnishing  between  the 
King  of  Engbind  and  his  subjects,  and  of  appealing 
tVim  tbe  throne  to  the  people,  excited  almoat  unt- 
*eml  resentment.  When  the  precious  memorial 
*«  bnmgbt  before  the  Commons  the  voice  of  op- 
p(«ilioo  was  silent ;  even  Pulteney,  Wyndbam,  and 
tbe  thonagh  JacoUte  Shippen,  exprnsed  their  in< 
dicaation  etUus  affront;  and  die  Honse  nuanimone- 
Ij  adopted  a  s|nrited  addrese,  drawn  up  by  Walimlot 
-  To  expreee  the  bigfaeat  reaeutment  at  the  afflrant 
•ad  indignity  offend  to  his'  most  aacred  majesty  by 
Mis  memorial  delivered  by  Monsienr  de  Palm,  the 
emperor's  resident,  and  at  his  insolence  in  printing 
>ad  dtspeteing  tbe  same  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
It  declare  their  ntmoet  abhorrence  of  this  audacious 


manner  of  appealing  to  the  people  against  his  maj- 
esty, and  their  detestation  of  the  preaumptooos  and 
vain  attempt  of  endeavoring  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  any  of  his  mftjesty'a  faithful  subjects  the  least 
distrust  or  diffidence  in  his  moat  sacred  royal  word; 
to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of  thu  House  for 
his  care  and  vigilance  in  discovering  the  secret  and 
pemicioua  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  bis  goodness 
io  communicating  to  his  periiament  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  kingdom ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  the  House  would  stand  by  and  support  him 
against  all  open  and  secret  enemies  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  effectually  defeat  the  expectation 
of  all  such  as  may  have  in  any  manner  couotenROced, 
encouraged,  or  abetted  tbe  diatnrbera  of  the  public 
tranquillity  io  this  extravagant  insult  upon  his  maj- 
esty, or  flattered  them  with  hopes  that  an  obstinate 
peraeveraoce  in  their  destructive  measures  coold 
stagger  the  firmnesa  of  the  British  nation  io  vindica- 
tion of  his  majesty's  honor  and  tbe  defenae  of  their 
rights  and  privileges."  This  address  was  present- 
ed, and  Palm  was  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
while  tbe  British  resident  at  Vienna  was  recalled. 
Tbe  emperor  aent  declarations  and  manifestoes  to 
the  Diet  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon ;  tbe  King  of 
England  replied  to  tbeae ;  and  personal  reflections 
were  not  spared  on  either  side.  Spain  commenced 
hostilities  by  laying  another  fmitlees  siege  to  Gib- 
raltar, expecting  to  be  joined  by  an  Austrian  army ; 
but  the  emperor  was  in  no  condition  to  fulfill  the  en- 
gagements he  had  contracted  in  the  treaty  of  Vien- 
na ;  he  saw  that  a  confederacy  he  was  forming  in 
Germany  was  not  likely  to  come  to  any  thing  with- 
out money ;  that  England  had  taken  into  her  pay 
12,000  Hessiana;  that  Sweden  had  been  detached 
from  Ruasia;  that  troops  had  been  subsidized  by 
England  both  in  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  that  the 
French  were  collecting  an  army  on  the  Rhine ;  and 
that  tbe  czarina,  thongh  she  had  concluded  a  strict 
alliance  with  bim,  was  watering  and  uncertain.  The  * 
death  of  Peter's  widow,  which  happened  in  tbe  month 
of  May,  cnmpleted  the  emperor's  despondency ;  and, 
after  vaporing  like  a  bully,  he  seized  on  tbe  first 
overtures  of  pence  like  a  coward,  and,  sacrificing  his 
rasbally ,  Spain,  he  accepted  the  mediation  of  France ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  May  his  ambassador  at  Parts  sign- 
ed the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England,  Fmnce, 
and  Holland.  In  twelve  preliminary  articles  it  wtis 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  immediately  ceaae — 
that  the  emperor  should  suspend  for  seven  years 
the  charter  of  the  Osteod  East  India  Conipiiny,  and 
confirm  all  the  treaties  previous  to  the  yeur  1725 — 
that  a  general  congress  should  be  opened,  within 
four  months,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  settling  all  dif- 
ferences whatsoever,  consolidating  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, dee.  Nothing  was  left  for  Philip  to  do  but  to 
accede  as  quickly  as  possible  to  this  treaty;  bis  min- 
ister at  Vienna,  the  Duke  of  Boumonville,  signed  the 
preliminaries  at  Vienna  a  week  or  two  after;  and 
then  the  Spaniards  raised  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  English  recalled  their  shipping  from  tbe  block- 
ade of  Porto  Hello,  which  allowed  the  plate  ships  to 
return  to  Spain.  Philip,  however,  did  not  ratify  the 
,  preliminaries  or  relinquish  any  of  his  jiratenstoos ; 
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tnd  EaglBod  aod  Spaio  cootmaed  in  a  daluou  aMe 
betweeo  peace  aod  war. 

The  merit  of  this  paci6catioD  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Uie  moderatioo  and  peace-loving  politics  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
had  become  prime  minister  of  France  in  liea  of  the 
Doke  de  Bourbon.  But,  in  part,  the  preventicm  of 
a  war  waa  owing  to  the  rashneaa,  imprudence,  and 
tuiaerafale  follj  of  Ripperde,  a  Fleming,  who  bad 
risen  from  a  humble  condition  to  be  a  duke  and 
prime  minister  of  Spain,  and  who,  without  any  of 
faia  talent,  bad  beeo  eodeBToriag  to  follow  the  exam- 
frie  of  Alberoni— ^  nnfiirtnoBte  precedent,  ta  apita 
of  all  that  Italian's  energy  tnd  indispotable  genius 
for  government.  Ripperda,  v4iofaad  boasted  that  he 
Lad  six  very  good  friends — God,  the  Holy  Virgin, 
the  emperor  and  empress,  and  the  king  and  queen 
of  Spain — and  who  acted  as  if  he  had  clutched  the 
wand  of  power  forever  and  a  day,  was  presently 
cast  off  at  least  by  two  of  bis  great  fnenda — by  the 
King  of  Spain  and  by  the  emperor,  who  found  that 
he  had  deluded  him  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
Spanish  goverameot,  and  its  ability  to  supply  the 
court  of  Vienoft  with  mogey ;  and  after  a  very  few 
months,  cursed  by  the  peo|rie  and  threatened  by 
the  court.  Ripperda  was  dismissed  (on  the  14th  of 
May  of  the  preceding  year  1736).  Fearing  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob  of  Maidrid.  and  burning 
with  resentment  against  bis  lata  royal  master,  the 
faUen  mioater  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Stanhope,  the  English  envoy,  weeping  and 
blubbering  Uke  a  whipped  schoolboy.  When  he 
dried  his  tears,  he  vented  his  revenge,  commnoi- 
cAting  to  Stanhope  all  the  particnkra  of  the  private 
agreement  entered  into  by  Philip  and  the  emperor 
at  VieoDB,  and  declaring  that  that  treaty  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  new  war  of  religion,  and  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  faith.  It  appears 
that  he  divulged  many  other  things,  but  that  Stan- 
-hope  gathered  from  the  whole  of  his  revelations 
that  the  inclination  of  Philip  to  do  mischief  was 
limited  by  his  inability,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Vien- 
na might  be  broken  without  a  war,  if  the  English 
government  acted  with  timely  energy  and  prevented 
the  coalition  in  the  North — all  which  Walpola  did, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  a  high  hand.  Tha  subse- 
qoent  adventures  of  Ripperda — the  very  baaa-ideal 
of  an  adventurer — are  too  singnlar  to  be  passed  over 
without  a  brief  notice.  The  Spanish  court  demanded 
his  person ;  the  English  envoy  reftised  to  give  lum 
up,  and  pleaded  the  rights  of  an  ambassador  to  guard 
and  protect  all  within  his  house.  The  Spaniards, 
nevertheless,  surrounded  Stanhope's  house  with  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  dragged  away  the  refugee  by 
force;  Staohope  protested;  the  ministry  at  home 
took  op  the  qaarrel,  and  many  diplomatic  notes  were 
exchanged ;  but,  nevertheless,  Ripperda  was  shut 
up  in  the  castle  of  Segovia,  aod  kept  there  a  close 
prisoner  even  after  the  conelosion  of  peace.  In 
1738  this  duke  aod  ex-prime  minister  seduced  a 
maid-servant  in  the  castle,  and,  by  her  aasistaoce 
and  that  of  a  corporal,  he  escaped  out  of  the  tower, 
bf  descending  a  rope-ladder.  Though  crippled 
with  the  gout,  which  obliged  him  to  make  riiort 


journeys,  he  got  safely  across  Hie  frontiar  of  Portu- 
gal. Shortly  after  he  arrived  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  Meadoza,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  1^  the  English  ministry.  It  was,  however, 
considered  proper  at  that  moment  not  to  give  any 
new  disgust  to  the  court  of  Madrid ;  and  he  was 
conducted  privately  by  an  ander-secretary  of  state 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Bland,  head  roaster  of  Eton 
College,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  aa  it  were, 
perdu,  and  where  he  had  several  conferences  wiA 
Lord  Towndiend,  touching  the  treaties,  and 
■chemae,  and  objects  of  Sp^.  Bnt  not  long  after 
this,  Ripperda  appauad  abroad  in  die  great  world, 
taking  a  large  bonsa  in  Soho  Sqaara,  and  liriag 
very  magnificently — apparently  Upon  monay  allow- 
ed him  by  the  English  govemmenL  Wbaa  ba 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  use,  and  when  all  the 
differences  with  Spain  were  adjusted,  he  was  east 
off.  He  then,  in  the  year  1731,  went  over  to  Hol- 
land, and  reCmbraced  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
he  had  renounced  to  posh  his  fortunes  in  Spain. 
At  the  Hague  he  formed  an  acqoaiotaoce  with  a 
Spanish  renegado,  who  was  acting  as  a  Moorish 
Rgeot,  and  with  him  he  presently  bargained  to  enter 
the  service  of  Muley  Abdallah,  emperor  of  Morocco. 
Rjpperda  sailed  for  Barbery,  turned  Turk,  and  be- 
came a  pacha  and  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  As  ^e 
ministers  of  such  potentates  are  bound  to  fight  aa 
well  as  write,  and  as  Ripperda  in  all  probabili^  waa 
still  thirsting  for  vengeance,  ha  lad  an  army  of 
Moors  against  tha  Spaniards  at  their  African  colony 
of  Ceata,  whence  he  could  sea  the  hoary  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  the  dark  blue  hills  of  Spaio,  aod  tha 
towns  and  villages  of  that  Christian  country  of  which 
he  bad  once  been  the  prime  minister — sll  separated 
from  him  only  by  a  narrow  strait  or  a  few  miles  of 
tbe  opening  Mediterranean.  But  Rij^rda  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  new  military  character,  l>eiDg 
defeated  and  obliged  to  resign  his  command.  After 
this  he  is  said  to  have  decided  a  civil  war  in  Mo- 
rocco by  his  sudden  change  of  party ;  aod  at  last 
he  retired  to  the  protection  of  the  pacha  of  Tetoao, 
at  which  place  he  died  in  1737,  at  an  advanced  a^e 
— "whether  as  a  Christian  or  a  Mossnlman  is  un- 
certain and  uoimporunk"* 

If  an  adveotnrer  like  this  had  baan  allowed  to 
control  for  a  time  the  destiotea  of  Spain,  inabumaDta 
as  base  had  been  aDowed  no  incoosideraUa  shan* 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  court  of  Eng^nd. 
Even  at  thia  very  moment,  whan  Walpola  and  hia 
friends  had  brought  the  country  out  of  an  iocipieot 
war  without  any  loss  of  honor  or  dignity,  George'a 
mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  bought  over  by 
Bolingbroke  and  his  party,  was  endeavoring  to  ruin 
the  minister  in  the  king's  opinion,  and  to  reinstate 
Bolingbroke,  oot  merely  in  the  Houee  of  Peers,  but 
also  in  tha  cabioat.   Walpola,  who  had  his  ayea 

>  Com,  Mamoin  of  ihr  BoaTfaont  of  Spain,  and  MenwiTS  Of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole.— Lord  MBhon,  Hiit.  Eag.  fiom  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Hia 
loiddiip  nja,  "  Whan  I  waa  at  ^inan,  in  1897,  I  made  aaverki  ia- 
qoiriaa  teapectinr  Ripperda,  bnt  oonM  And  no  tnca  or  nmUactica  al 
him."  AmoDf  Ripperda'i  mad  projecla  waa  om  for  what  ha  arftod  ft 
unitereal  rcUgioo.  Aoconlinf  to  ihie  achame,  Jndaiaia,  Chnetaanitf, 
and  MohamMediim  war*  to  be  ninglad  and  conponnded  in  oaa  cub- 
KOB  fniU. 
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•nfTwbera,  diaeoterad  tha  iotrigne,  and  eonoter- 
mrfced  it  for  the  time ;  bat  he  wu  &in  to  confeM 
thtt,  u  hia  riral  had  the  dncheaa  eDUrely  on  hn 

Md«,  he  knew  not  what  most  or  might  in  time  have 
bwD  the  coDsaqnencea.  Bat  Boliagbroke,  who  bad 
•Ireidy  aeen  all  his  ardent  bopea  dashed  hj  one 
nddea  royal  death,  was  deatined  to  another  disap- 
pointment  of  the  tame  kind  bj  the  flame  cauae. 
George  aet  oat  for  Hanover  on  the  3d  of  June,'  at- 
tended bjr  the  Dncheaa  of  Kendal  and  Lord  Town- 
•hand.  He  was  apparently  in  bis  aaua]  health ;  bat 
OB  the  forenoon  of  the  10th,  as  he  was  traveling 
■kmg  the  rood,  he  was  aeised  with  apoplexy  in  hia 
eoacb,  and  on  reaching  Ippenbaren  he  was  quite 
tetbargie.  with  fait  eyoa  fiied  and  hia  toogne  hanpog 
«at  of  hia  mouth.  Hii  mistreas  and  his  minuter 
Towoabead  had  been  both  left  behind  at  different 
irtMos  OD  tho  road;  but  hia  attendants  proposed 
dnt  )da  majea^  ahonld  stop  at  Ippenbnren*  ned  ob- 
aia  medieni  tSMstanee.  The  king,  faowever,  re- 
covered speech  enough  to  say,  "  Oaoabmck !  Oana- 
brock !"  several  timea,  and  the  attendanta,  trained 
to  implicit  obedioace,  got  the  royal  carnage  io  mo- 
tioD  for  that  place ;  but  before  they  reached  Osoa- 
brock,  George  was  dead.  Hia  nnfortanate  wife, 
who  aeTor  saw  England,  and  who  neTer  bore  the 
title  of  queen,  had  died  just  aevea  months  before 
hint.   While  the  Schulemberga,  the  Plateoa,  and 

'  Jwt  bvfcra  bit  dtpMtvn,  tbe  kiiig  and  hia  ■trufe  fk*arile  wer« 
■M  by  HonM  Wdpok  for  tha  Bm  ud  the  tatt  Urn*.  That  bMt  of 
la|U  Mllm  of  Maedol*  hu  thM  rMorM  bii  rMolUctiaB  of  tha 
Mna  mad  at  hit  bojnrii  mpTMtioaa.  Aftar  nrotiiiBliif  that  the  fint 
ftktimut  iaehmatiom  hm  ner  aspcMMd  wu  a  lonfinf  to  aaa  tha  kiag, 
ta  (Mmaaa :— "  Thia  ofaildiah  caprioa  waa  ao  atnof .  that  aj  mother 
■riKHad  tha  Dncheaa  of  Keodal  to  obtain  to  m  the  hooor  of  kiatiBB 
h*  majtmf'*  haad  before  ha  aet  oat  for  Haaant.  A  finor  to  vnoanal 
IB  be  ufcad  Ibc  •  boj  of  Ian  jaan'  oU  wae  atill  loo  alight  to  ba  rafiuad 
k  tha  wHa  af  the  flral  auniaMr  far  Wr  darii«(  child :  jn,  bm  beisf 
p^er  ta  ba  awda  a  praeadeat,  it  waa  aattlad  M  ha  ia  prima  and  at 
HfbL  AcveHiaglp,  the  aight  bat  one  befara  the  kiaf  befaa  hia  laat 
IMtsaj,  mj  aothiBr  eanied  me  at  t«D  at  nifht  to  the  apartmaat  of  tha 
rial  I—  af  Wnlaiachaai,  on  the  fronnd-llocr  towanl  iba  gaidaB  at  Si, 
wUdl  aiianad  into  that  of  her  aant,  the  Dndim  of  Kendal, 
afwtaaata  eceopted  hf  George  II.  after  hie  qncan'a  death,  and  bj  hia 
nertmnm  ■latwiMa.  tha  euaniaeaea  of  Salfolk  and  yamoath.  tia- 
<■«  (ivan  that  tha  kins  waa  oome  down  to  aapper,  Ladj  Wal- 
•■■rhaM  Mk  mm  tkum  iM»  Aa  dtMheaal  auorgeB,  whera  w«  finnid 
•:>Mi)wkiacud  har.  I  kMb  dm  nad  Unnd hii  hand.  HaMid 
*  bm  sgnfa  t»  M,  nnd  pqr  eaodMtmaa  lad  at  bnek  to  mj  mother. 
Tm  paiBH  ef  tha  kinf  n  aa  parfcot  inat;  »tmary»M  ifl  mw  him  bat 
r<*i*rd^.  It  waa  that  nf  an  •Idetlj'  lun,  rather  pale,  and  aincUji  like 
k'*  poara  and  eoia ;  not  tail,  ef  an  aapaot  niiier  inari  thaa  angaat, 
•^tbnM  lto-«ic,s  pUa  mt,nwatMMtf^ud  fataachaa,  of  naff- 
n*and  dalh.  wteh  •uAhva  of  Ike  MaM  Mhr,  ud  •  bloa  libtaM  vrar 
•B-  *»  eotitnlr  waa  he  mj  atiject,  that  I  du  not  believa  I  oooe  looked 
•>  the  liaehiM  ;  bat.  aa  I  could  not  antd  aaeing  her  on  antariof  tha 
■■M.  I  ROMBbar  that  jmt  hmyntd  hia  M^eatj  atood  ■  aety  toll,  iMn, 
d(->am<dUW^j  bM  I  do  sat  iMoin  Um  laoH  idan  of  bar  tatnm, 
nar  knew  what  tha  oalar  of  bar  draw  WM."  Tfc*  utbar  powaiftl  into- 
tMaof  Oaaqa  I.,  tha  Connlaaa  of  Platan  in  Ottmmaf,  created  Coant- 
«  ^  DarKagtoM  m  En^ond,  waa.  it  appeare,  a*  fat  aa  the  Diwheai 
«f  Kendall  waa  imm.  ^IMj  DMlivtoa,"  aaTa  Horaoo  Wypola, 
'whaalanw  at  mj  ■othar'i  ia  mj  iafawr,  and  whoa  I  laMiabar 
^  betas  fwt6a*  at  har  aofaua  Itnn,  wai  aamrpalent  and  aapla 
■  iha  dacheat  om  kaf  and  enaoiatad.  Two  Setee  bhck  ejea,  Inrre 
•J  B-U^  bieiaih  tw«  lefty  an.-bed  eje-browa,  two  acrai  of  cheeha 
^ead  with  miBB.  aa  oeeaa  of  >eck  that  evtrtfowad  and  waa  not 
*WB(naMfnw  tbe  hnrar  part  of  her  iMdy,  and  aa  part  Mraiaad 

wayi  aawMder  that  a  child  dreaded  rnh  aa  epaw,  aad  that  the 
»>arf  Lndaa  wata  hif  Uf  diTartad  at  tba  impoMatiaa'of  eo  ancom* 
Ma  aanaslw!  Thar  ware  food  for  all  the  vanom  of  tlM  JaeobitM; 
«ad,  ia4M«,M(k^  eaaM  ha  gnmiw  Una  tht  ribaUry  that  wm  ran- 
Md  eat  ia  hmpnnaa,  Hbda,  aad  aroiy  ehaaaal  of  ahBn,  agaiaat  lha 
HKtaifnaad  tha  aew  coart,  and  ehaalad  am  in  thair  bnaHaf  tm  tbe 
jaboc  awaoML*— giwiaipriatiii. 


Other  iB-conditioned  mistraaaes  bad  bean  disgracing 
the  CQort  of  St.  James's,  thia  beautifbl,  imprudent, 
perhaps  criminal,  bat  certainly  moat  nnfiwtooate, 
princess,  bad  been  languishing  io  a  prisoo  .'  Sophia 
Dorothea  of  Zell  waa  married  to  George  in  1682, 
when  she  was  yoang  and  admired  as  well  for  her 
accompliahmenta  aa  for  her  beauty.  George'a 
father,  the  old  elector,  who  waa  then  living,  kept  a 
miatreas  or  miatreeaea,  like  all  tbe  princes  of  his 
time,  and  it  waa  the  misfortane  of  the  young  bride 
to  offend  one  of  t^e  aaltanas.  While  George  him- 
aelf  was  absent  at  the  army,  and  while  bis  father 
was  incensed  at  his  young  wife.  Count  Philip 
Christopher  EOnigsroark,  younger  brother  of  Count 
Charles  Jtrfu  Kftnigamark,  who  had  made  himself 
notmions  in  England  some  yean  befbre  1^  the  mar 
dor  of  Mr,  ThyoD,  happened  to  arrif  e  at  tbe  Hano- 
verian coart,  where  he  waa  treated  with  distinction 
as  tbe  member  of  an  ancient  and  still  cooudenblo 
ftmily,  the  bead  of  which  was  governor  of  a  Swediah 
province  and  high  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Stockholm. 
This  hnndaome  Swede  paid  marked  attentions  to 
the  neglected  Sophia  Dorothea,  who,  with  grent 
iodiacretion,  encouraged  at  the  leaat  a  flirlatioD.  As 
George  bad  already  diacovered  his  exceediog  bad 
taste — tbe  morality  of  the  thing  was  not  considered 
ia  princes  in  those  daya — end  as  he  bad  already 
more  than  one  ill-fnvored  miatreaa,  the  princess  may 
poBsibly  have  thought  it  fair  retaliation  to  have  one 
handsome  lover.  Tbe  old  elector,  in  a  rage,  order 
ed  KOnigamark  to  quit  his  dominions  forthwith. 
What  followed  is  perhaps  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Horace  Walpole.  •*  The  priocesa,  snrnraoded  by 
women  too  closely  connected  with  her  hasband, 
and  consequently  enemies  of  the  lady  they  injured, 
waa  persuaded  by  them  to  suffer  the  count  to  kiss 
her  band  befbre  his  alnupt  departure ;  and  he  was 
actoatiy  introduced  by  tbem  into  her  bedchamber 
the  next  morning,  before  she  rose.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  dtaappeared ;  nor  waa  it  known  what  be- 
came of  him,  till,  on  the  death  of  George  I.,  on  bis 
son  the  new  king's  first  joarney  to  Hanover,  some 
alterations  io  the  palace  being  ordered  by  him,  the 
body  of  KOnigsmark  was  discovered  under  the  floor 
of  the  electoml  princess's  dressing-room — the  count 
having  probably  been  strangled  there  the  insunt  be 
left  her,  and  bis  body  secreted.  The  discovery 
was  hashed  up;  George  II.  iatruated  the  secret  to 
hia  wife,  Qoeeo  Caroline,  who  totd  it  to  my  fotber: 
but  tbe  king  waa  too  tender  of  tbe  honor  of  hia 
mother  to  atter  it  to  hia  mistrssa ;  nor  did  Lady 
Suffolk  ever  bear  of  it  till  I  informed  ber  of  it  sev- 
eral years  afterward.  The  disappearance  of  tbe 
coQOt  made  bia  murder  sospectedt  and  rarions  re- 
ports of  the  discovery  of  bis  body  have  of  lax«  yeara 
beeo  spread,  but  not  with  the  nntbeotic  circom- 
Btancea." '  They  atill  show  the  spot  wberv  tba 
murder  waa  committed. 

The  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  who  was  first- 
cousin  to  her  husband,  was  pisced  under  srrest, 
and  in  December,  1694,  a  few  months  after  the 
event,  George  obtaioed  from  the  ConsiBtoTy  a  sen- 
tence  of  divorce— or  so  at  least  it  was  stated.  "Of 
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the  eircuinsraoces,**  sajs  Horaco  Waipolo,  »thit 
euuad  on  KOoigBroark'i  disappeaniDee,  I  am  igno- 
not;  nor  am  I  acqaaidted  with  the  laws  of  Oer- 
iDHDy  relative  to  divorce  or  aeparalioa :  dot  do  I 
know  or  auppoae  that  despotism  and  pride  allow  the 
law  to  ioeist  on  much  formality  when  a  aovereigo 

haa  reason  or  a  miod  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  

Sovereigns,  who  narrow  or  let  oat  the  law  of  Ood 
according  to  their  prejudices  or  passions,  mold  their 
own  laws  no  doubt  to  the  standard  of  their  con- 
vepieDce.  Genealogic  purity  of  blood  is  the  pre- 
dominant folly  of  Germany;  and  tbe  code  of  Malta 
seems  to  have  more  force  in  the  empire  than  the 

Ten  Commandments  Separated  the  Princess 

Dorothea  certainly  was,  and  never  admitted  even 
to  the  nominal  honors  of  her  rank,  being  theocefOT- 
ward  always  a^led  Dochesa  of  Halle.  Whether 
divorced  ia  problematic,  at  leaat  to  me ;  nor  can  I 
proQoance,  aa,  though  it  was  genaraUy  believed,  I 
am  not  cartuo,'  that  George  espooaed  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal  with  hia  left  faand.  Aa  the  Prineeaa 
Dorothea  died  only  some  mootha  belbre  him*  that 
ridiculous  ceremony  was  scarcely  deferred  Ull  theo; 
and  the  extreme  outward  devotion  of  the  dncheaa, 
who  every  Sunday  went  seven  times  to  Lutheran 
chapels,  seemed  to  announce  a  legalized  wife.  As 
the  genuine  wife  was  always  detained  in  her  hua- 
band's  power,  be  seems  not  to  have  wholly  dissolv- 
ed their  onion  ;  for,  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
army  toward  Hanover,  during  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
the  Duchess  of  Halle  was  sent  home  to  her  father 
and  mother,  who  doted  on  their  only  child,  and  did 
retain  her  for  a  whole  year,  and  did  implore, 
though  in  vain,  that  she  might  continue  to  reside 
with  them.  As  her  son  top,  George  II.,  had  thoughts 
of  bringing  her  o*er  and  declaring  her  queen- 
dowager,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  a  ceremonial 
divorce  bad  paased,  the  exiateoce  of  which  procesa 
would  have  glared  in  tbe  fiice  of  her  royal^.  Bat 
though  German  coriosity  might  allow  her  husband 
to  take  another  wife  with  hts  left  band,  becanae  his 
legal  wife  had  suffered  her  right  hand  to  be  kissed 
in  bed  by  a  gallant,  even  Westpbsliao  or  Aulic 
coanaelors  could  not  have  pronounced  that  such  a 
momentary  adieu  constituted  adultery ;  and  there- 
fore of  a  formal  divorce  I  mhat  doubt."  After  the 
death  of  Geerge  I.  many  peraoDs  of  credit  at  Han- 
over expressed  their  belief  that  the  imputation  cast 
upon  the  princess  was  fiilse  and  unjust.  It  was  also 
reported  that,  her  husband  having  once  made  some 
proposals  for  a  reconciliation.  Sophia  Dorothea  gave 
this  noble  answer — "  If  what  I  am  accused  of  be 
true,  I  am  unworthy  of  his  bed*  and  if  the  accusa- 
tion la  fiilse,  he  is  uuworthy  of  me :  I  will  not  accept 
hia  offer."  Those  who  exculpated  Sophia  asserted 
either  that  a  common  visit  was  constructed  into  an 
adnlteroua  rendeavoua.  or  that  the  Coantesa  of  Pla- 
ten maliciously  summoned  KOnigamark  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  and  in  the  name  of  the  priocesa, 
though  without  her  connivance  or  knowledge  ;  that 
on  his  being  introduced  the  princess  was  surprised 
at  the  count's  bold  intrusion ;  that  oo  quitting  tbe 
apartment  be  was  discovered  by  the  old  elector, 
whom  the  counteaa  had  purpoeely  placed  io  the  gal- 


lary,  and  waa  ioatantly  aiaasiioated  by  persona  whom 
she  had  engaged.  But,  whatever  waa  the  amonot 
of  her  guilt  or  i6mply  of  her  impmdenee,  Sophia 
Dorothea  waa  confined  for  nearly  thir^-two  years 
in  the  solitary  caatle  of  Ahlen,  on  the  river  Aller, 
where  she  died  on  the  13Ih  of  November,  1726.  or 
just  seven  months,  wanting  two  days,  before  her 
husband.  King  George.'  It  is  stated  that  during  hsr 
long  confinement  she  used  to  rec^in  the  sacrament 
every  week,  and  that  every  time  she  took  tbe  sacred 
aymbol,  she  solemnly  protested  her  innocence.  Of 
this  innocence  her  son,  George  II.,  seems  always  to 
have  been  fully  convinced.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
once  during  his  fiitber's  life  he  had  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  aee  his  unfortunate  mother;  that  he  even 
crossed  the  A  Her  on  horseback,  opposite  to  the  castle, 
bat  waa  denied  access  there  by  the  Baron  Bulow,  the 
■teni  jailer  to  whoae  care  aha  had  beeo  committed. 
Had  ahe  anrvived  hia  aecesrioa,  he  intoDded  to  re- 
store her  to  liberty  and  to  all  her  hoaon.  » Tbe 
Second  Oeoi^e,'*  saya  Horace  Walpola,  loved  his 
mother  aa  much  as  be  hated  hu  father. ....  Lady 
Suffolk  (mistress  to  George  II.)  has  told  me  her 
surprise,  oo  going  to  the  new  queen  the  momiog 
after  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  at 

I  T^e  hooeit  uid  Mt.  ihoagh  aiilhaiikitic,  mod  at  tinpi  ercdulani 
ud  lupentitiout  Jacubiie.  Lockhan  uf  Camwath,  tella  &  ttorj  which 
inakM  Oeorga'a  atddm  daath  proceeil  from  an  agon^  of  ttamnm. 
"Having,"  be  Mja,  "ncniioQed  King  Geurga't  daath.  it  will  nol 
b«  rackoned  a  great  difreannn  to  gi*e  an  acconnt  of  a  papar  which 
perhafB  ii  not  ao  wall  known  in  Brttaiii  ai  other  part*  of  EuropK 
About  eight  or  tan  weeki  after  hia  death,  the  eopf  of  a  letter  waa 
propagated  and  hauded  abaat  at  sraat  of  the  ewmtof  B<»«|M,«apccMl- 
ly  ia  Garmaiir.  An  accouot  and  eopj  thereof  waa,  wbila  I  waa  at 
AiX'la- Chape  lie,  aent  bj  a  geDUemaa  <C  dialinotkn  ia  Fafii  Io  a 
French  officer,  and  the  like  from  VieDu  to  Oeneral  Coaat  Vellmt, 
gorenior  of  LniemlxiuTg,  who  gate  me  tbe  oopy  uf  it  and  aianied  me 
it  waa  diaperaad  over  all  Gennanj.  He  added  that  aona  people  gave 
M  eradit  to  tb«  eaawiaaiaa  ■aationed  in  the  leiiar  faeiaf  aitber  givn 
or  axBcalodi  baliering  the  whoia  to  b«  a  alorj  forgod  to  Tiadicaio  iba 
reputation  of  ttaa  late  ElectraH  of  naaorer.  Howerer  tbal  majr  be,  il 
took  with  a  great  many,  and,  be  the  ttorr  tme  nr  falae,  the  diapening 
it  ao  indnitrionalj  abowed  that  the  Hid  e)ectreN*a  friendt,  aoiae  bba- 
ing  bar  aan,  and  ulhen  Iba  King  of  Pniaaia.  carried  their  naaatnenl 
high  againat  bar  fcnaband,  by  their  ondeavora  to  blaekm  hia  tmtwotj 
and  repreaent  hia  exit  in  auch  a  manner.  Folluwa  the  letter  ia  Eii- 
gliah  from  the  Frenoh  : — 

" '  Tbe  dnmnutancaa  of  King  Oootfa'a  death  ara  leniUa,  aad  worth 
the  knewlodga  of  all  oar  (rianda :  tbejr  are  kept  aa  nncb  eonoaaM  aa 
puaaifalo  etoB  in  Oermanr;  ao,  pn^aUj,  will  ba  a  aacrat  botb  in  Bag* 
laiul  and  France.  What  waa  told  me  lataly,  bj  a  peraoa  of  aapelt^ 
rsuk  and  of  great  eateem  in  theee  patta,  1  hud  beard  imperflBetlr  be- 
fore from  a  lady  of  quality.  It  aeema,  when  Ibe  late  olectreae  «rai 
dangeroaaly  ill  vf  bar  laat  akkneM,  ah*  delivartd  to  a  fcilbfal  friend  a 
lettartobar  biuband,  npon  pmniae  dwlitabeatd  bo  giraafBtobieowa 
handa.  It  oontained  B,  )iru(eatBt>oD  of  her  innocenoe,  a  reproach  fur  hM 
hard  OMge  and  iiojuat  ireatment,  and  cooeluded  with  a  inmBioa*  or  ci- 
talino  to  her  hnaband  to  appeer  within  the  year  and  day  at  the  diriue 
tribunal,  and  there  to  antwer  for  the  long  and  many  injnriea  ahe  had  ra- 
ce ired  from  him.  Aa  thia  letter  ouuld  not,  with  eafety  to  tbe  beanr,  Iw 
delivered  in  England  or  HaDOrer.  it  waa  given  bin  in  hia  coach  as  the 
road.  Ha  opened  it  immediately,  anppnaing  it  cane  froai  Hanover ; 
ba  waa  ao  iirnek  with  theea  naexpecled  ooatenta  and  hi*  fetal  citation, 
that  hie  oanrDUima  and  api^leiy  came  Cut  cm  him;  after  being  blw«<- 
eil  hia  mouth  tnmed  awry,  and  they  iben  pnpoaed  to  drive  off  to  a 
nearer  plaoe  than  Oanaburg,  bat  ba  aigoed  twice  or  thrice  vrith  hi* 
bawl  to  go  M,  and  that  waa  tba  only  maik  of  (onaa  ba  Aowod.  ^a 
i*  BO  aecret  among  the  Catbtdioa  in  Germnny,  but  tbe  Pioteatanta 
huab  it  np  aa  much  aa  they  nan.'  "—RtgUttr  of  Lttltrt,  ta  JdMUart 
Pvp*r:  Anoording  ta  Horace  Walpiile,  a  female  prophet  "waraed 
George  I.  to  take  care  of  hia  wife,  aa  he  would  noC  anrvive  bar  a  year." 
"  Thet  orada,"  ha  adda,  waa  pro»»bly  dietatod  to  tba  FimcH  Deb- 
orah by  tbe  Duke  and  Dnobaai  of  ZoU  (the  patmia  of  8a)Ala  Ihiro- 
thea),  who  might  be  npprebanain  leit  tba  Dochaaa  of  Kaidal  ahiiaM 
be  tempted  to  remove  entiralj  tbe  obatacle  t»  bar  COStdaaliooa  unioa 
with  their  aon-in-law." 
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MMBghong  up  ID  the  qneen's  drassing-room  a  whole 
Uiofith  of  R  Udy  io  royal  robes,  aod  io  the  bodchatn- 
ber  t  half  leojith  of  the  eame  person,  neither  of 
which  Ledy  Suflfolk  had  ever  seea  before.  The 
piiDce  had  kept  tjiem  concealed,  not  daring  tQ  pro- 
dace  them  daring  the  lifetime  of  taia  fiither."  The 
nMoawn  story  about  Count  KfiDigsnwrk  and  the 
waotof  peternal  and  filial  affection  between  Geoi^e 
I.  and  bis  son,  furniahed  the  Jacobite  aongaters  and 
ballad-maken  with  some  of  their  aharpMt  points.* 

The  deceased  sovereign,  who  expired  on  Sun- 
daj.the  11th  of  June  (0.8.),  was  io  the  sixty-eighth 
fear  of  his  age.  Id  spite  of  many  vices  aod  iofiriii- 
itiea  of  character,  he  had,  on  the  whole,  aubinitted 
■dminbly  well  to  the  restrictioas  of  cooetitutionnl 
DXHiarchy,  and  bad  on  inaoy  occaeiooa  displayed 
iwy  conaiderHbie  ability  as  a  raler  and  a  politician, 
la  private  life  he  seems  also  to  have  had  s6me  Rt- 
Inctive  .qualities.  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  not 
mch  pvBD  to  flatteriog  Ltiogs,  calls  him  a  good- 
ntored  prinoe;  and  records  several  iostancea  of  his 
imiibili^,  humor,  or  wiL'  His  deaUt  took  place  in 
the  palsee  of  his  brother,  who  was  bishop  of  Os- 
uhmek.  His  mistresB,  or  left-handed  vrife,  the 
BneheH  of  Kendal,  who  had  remained  behind  at 
Uddeo,  was  warned  at  Ippenbureu  of  his  danger, 
and  was  met  on  the  road  by  a  second  courier  an- 
DouDcing  bia  demise.  She  beat  her  breast,  tore 
iter  bair,  aod  gave  other  sigoa  of  violent  grief;  and 
then  dismissing  the  English  ladies,  who  had  deemed 
it  DO  dishooor  to  attend  her,  she  changed  ber  route, 
•nd  took  the  road  to  Brunswick.  She  soon,  how- 
erer,  returned  to  Eosland,  where  she  lived  till  1743, 
chiefly  at  Kendal  House,  Isleworth.  Her  great 
Wealth  would  have  beeo  greater  but  for  an  ioterfer- 
*oce  of  Geoi^e  II.  with  the  testmmentary  arrange- 
uents  of  his  fkther.   The  late  queen  had  made  a 

'  Kmy  una  that  koDwi  mnf  tliiti|r  of  thair  Jkcobiu  raliei  ftnd.tba 
nem  popaUr  waagi  of  Scotland  i¥tll  ramtmber  how  mtoj  of  tben  go  to 
tkt  um  of  "CBckold  GoonJie."  neaoinr  G«oTf*  I.  and  "Baitard 
GrnAa,*  Muraf  GMMri*  II.  In  Marty  all  dmiiBftanca*,  and  tuidar 
•Mrif  twtrf  poaaiMa  pain  of  mw,  Iha  aanita  and  thp  patmal  chai^ 
K»n  of  iha  two  flirt  Mmraigna  af  Ilia  Hoqm  of  Baamr  wara  Imt 
Uuk  nkmlmud  to  nman  at  la  tootbe  daapmrtad  pn^ndiMa  and 

*  Tka  ftDvwtac  medota,  aipraaalTC  at  Qaorf*  fnod-hnmonid 
^wa  tt  wad,  ia  dalifhlfal :— "  On  on*  of  hia  joonirya  to  Haaorer 
i^ioMh  farokr.  At  a  diKanee  id  viaw  wu  a  chalna  of  a  eonaidar- 
*W«  C«naB  NaUaDiaa.  Tba  kiOf  Mat  to  borrow  aaaiatanra.  Tha 
rmtnmi  immi.  OMTayad  the  Uiiff  to  hii  houaa,  and  hegyad  iba  honor 
J  k«  aainir'a  aeoaptiiw  a  dmaer  whila  hi*  camaga  ww  npairinf ; 
Hd,  white  the  diMwr  waa  praparini,  ba^Ksd  laa*a  to  amuM  ttlt  n^- 
wMh  a  caltaetka  of  piotaraa  whkh  ha  had  fonMd  ia  aa*«nl 
'■Maa  af  Italj.  Bat  what  did  iha  Uaf  ia  ana  oT  tha  noM  hat  an 
Bttojwa  puvtmii  of  a  penoa  la  tha  robea  and  wltli  tha  refalw  of  the 
•>Kmc«a  tt  Gnat  Britaial  Gaorge  aakad  whom  it  repraMotad. 
TW  MiMaau  rapHad,  with  aatA  diftdoDca,  bat  dacsat  rsRpMt,  ihnt, 
M  Twwaa  jMmmy*  to  Roaw,  ha  had  baaa  aoquaintad  with  Iha  Chava- 
I  'Tda  Si.  Gaorya,  who  had  doge  him  tha  honor  of  aanding  him  that 
fifjm.  ■  DfM  mj  wafd,'  aatd  tha  king,  inatanttr,  'H  ii  nrr  lika  to 
n»  Umtf.  U  waa  iaipaaaibli  la  nKota  tba  aHbamanaant  of  ttia 
flBUm  with  man  gaod-hriadii^.''— totiawotaew. 


will  bequeathing  ample  legacies  to  the  duchess  and 
ber  niece  or  daughter,  Lady  Walsingham ;  and 
had  intrusted  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  At  the  very  first  council  at  which 
the  new  king  attended,  the  archbishop  produced 
this  copy  of  the  will,  expecting  tluit  his  majesty 
would  immediately  opeu  it  and  read  it.  But  the 
second  George,  wiUwut  saying  a  i^ord,  pot  the 
precious  document  in  his  pocket  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  it  was  never  more  heard  of— the 
most  reverend  prelate  being  too  timid  or  too  court- 
ly to  complain,  aod  the  duchess  probably  having 
weighty  reasons  for  avoiding  discussioos  which 
might  endnnger  some  of  the  property  she  had  got. 
It  is  said  that  another  copy  of  the  will  bad  been  de- 
posited with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  suppress- 
ed it  for  B  seasonable  subsidy :  snd  it  is  added  that 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  married  the 
duchess's  niece  or  daughter  in  1733,  aflerward 
threatened  a  suit  in  chaDcery  touching  the  will,  and 
obtained  ^20,000  from  the  court  to  be  quieU 

t  Hotara  Walpota,  KeaiiDiaeMMaa,  Mamoira.— Tha  joaag  Mada- 
noiaello  Srhalambrrx.  who  oama  oiar  with  tha  tlutJiiwa,  aud  waa 
created  Cooataaa  of  Walrinfhan,  bora  a  ainmg  reaemhlanca  to  the 
king ;  and  it  Mama  to  have  baan  fanaralt^  believed  that  be  waa  hn 
father,  and  tho  dnnhesa  ber  awtbar.  Walpale  dwells  at  greater 
Irngth  apon  tha  will,  uaDiloDiag  one  or  two  other  dmiiiMtancea. 
"The  pour  prelate"  (the  archbiihop),  ha  mjb,  "wia  thandentniek 
whan  Gaoiga  II.  atalkad  ont  of  Ibe  roon  with  tha  will  in  hia  pixrkal, 
and  had  not  ihp  praaaaca  of  miod  or  the  eoor^e  te  demand  the  teata- 
meai'a  Mnf  opened,  cr,  at  leaat,  to  har*  it  regiatrrad.  No  Man  ptea- 
ant  eboaa  10  be  nwre  haidjr  than  tba  perann  to  whom  the  dapoait  bad 
baen  traated— prrhapa  oooe  of  than  inmediatol]'  oonoatrad  the  poaii- 

Me  violation  of  ao  aol^mn  an  act,  ao  iM(orioiu'|r  txulmt  Whia- 

petB  only  by  degraea  infnrnad  tha  pahlie  that  the  will  waa  banted. . . 
What  tba  Goateata  were  waa  aevar  aaeertalaad.  Report  aaid  thai 
£40,000  had  been  bcqoaatbed  to  the  Daebeoi  of  Kendal :  and  mm 
nguo  ranmn  apukr  nf  a  large  legacy  lo  the  Qaaen  of  Pmalia,  danibter 
of  the  late  king.  Of  thai  brqaeit  damsoda  were  afterward  uid  to  have 
been  fireqnanUy  and  maghlyaMdab^  bar  am,  tba  great  Sing  of  Pmaara 
(Fredariek  tba  Great),  batweea  whtwi  and  bin  nnolt  anbaiaHd  laaeh 
ivvaiaraey."  After  mentiming  that  Lord  Cheaterfleld.  leeantiag  Ua 
proacription  at  court,  waa  on  the  point  of  bringing  the  anbiect  of  the 
will  to  open  and  legal  diaeuaaitn,  but  waa  qniated  by  tha  payment  of 
£90,000^  thia  canitic  terordar,  who  get  bia  ouon  aeeraia  lioia  Lady 
Sn£4fc,  tba  niatraaa  of  Gcoigo  II.,  goaa  oa  to  aay— *■  Bat  if  tbt  aicb- 
Uahop  bad  taw  timidly  betrayed  the  Iniat  repoaed  ia  him  from  weak- 
neaa  and  want  of  tpirit,  there  were  (wo  other  men  who  bad  oo  ancb 
plea  of  imbecility,  aud  who,  being  independent  and  above  being  awed, 
baaaly  lacrilked  their  honor  and  integrity  for  poaittva  eotdid  gain, 
OeoTga  I.  had  depoaited  doplieatee  of  hia  will  with  two  aovareign  Ger- 
man priaeea  1  will  not  specif  tiwm,  becaaae.  at  ttiia  diataaca  of  tlaw, 
I  do  not  perfectly  raoollact  their  tillea ;  but  I  waa  aetnally,  wNae  yaata 
ago,  ahown  a  copy  of  ■  latter  from  one  iif  uur  amba«adata  abroad  to  n 
aecratarj  of  state  at  that  pariiid,  in  which  tha  ambaaaudnr  said  one  of 
tba  princes  in  qneaiioa  wuold  acoe{»  tha  proAered  subaidy,  and  bad 
daliverad,  or  would  deliver,  tbe  duplicate  of  the  king'a  will.  The  other 
trustee  was  no  doubt  as  little  canacipntiouB  and  as  oorrapt.  It  is  pity 
tha  lata  King  of  ProaiiB  did  not  laam  their  infamoni  treachery.  Di«- 
oonisiDg  OWM  with  Lady  SuffUk  on  that  sappteued  teaiauant.  aba 
made  the  only  plausible  shadow  of  an  eicnse  that  eoatd  be  mwla  fur 
George  IL— abe  tuld  me  that  George  I.  had  bomed  two  wills  msdn 
in  favor  i4  Wt*  son.  They  were  probably  tha  wills  of  the  Dnka  and 
Duchess  of  Zell ;  or  one  of  them  might  be  that  at  his  mother,  tba 
Priaceei  Sophia."— Otovar,  tha  aotbot  of  Leoaidas,  who  also  lalla  the 
story  ia  his  Mamoira  pablisbad  a  few  years  ago,  aaasrta  that  Oa  sum 
ChaetarfleU  got  was  XbO,000. 


Geowb  II. 


A.  D.  1727.  Lord  Townsheud.  who  had  Bccom- 
panied  Oeorxa  !•  to  the  eontiueut,  but  who  had 
be^n  left  behind  on  the  road,  did  Dot  reach  Osna- 
bfuck  till  his  muter  waa  dead.   He  inataotly  dis- 


patofaed  a  oonrier  for  England,  whither  he  soon 
followed  himselfl  Townshend*!  messenger  and 
dispatch  arrited  at  his  brother-ta-law's.  Sir  Robert 
Wnlpole's  bouse,  in  ChalseBt  od  the  14th  of  Jbds. 
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RiOBBK  U.  From  k  Portrait  hy  Sir  GotUny  KdcIIw. 


Wnlpote  instantly  repaired  to  tbe  pnlitce  at  Ricfa- 
mond  to  salute  the  new  soveretgD.  He  found  that 
George  was  retired,  according  to  the  usual  cuetom, 
to  take  hia  afternoon's  nap.  W^beti  he  was  roused 
Rud  informed  that  his  father  was  dead  he  could 
scarcely  credit  the  news;  but  whan  they  told  hiin 
that  the  prime  minister  was  in  the  antechamber 
with  the  express,  he  started  up  and  rushed  out  of 
his  bedroom  only  half  dressed.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  ootil  Lord  Town- 
sbend's  dispatch  was  produced  and  read.  Walpole 
knelt  at  his  feet,  kissed  his  hand  as  his  king,  and 
inquired  whom  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point to  draw  up  tbe  usual  speech  or  declaration  to 
the  council?  "  Sir  Spencer  Compton,"  replied  the 
new  monarch,  abruptly.  Tbe  answer  seemed  de- 
cisive— and  implied  Sir  Robert's  dismission.  That 
minister  left  the  apartment  and  Richmond,  with  tbe 
conviction  that  his  reign  was  over,  and  immediately 
waited  upon  Compton  with  the  king's  commands. 
"  Sir  Speocer  Compton,"  says  Walpole's  son,  "  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  treasurer, 
I  think,  at  that  time,  to  his  royal  bigbness,  who  by 
that  first  command  implied  his  intention  of  making 
Sir  Spencer  bis  prime  minister.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  of  exceedingly  grave  formality,  but  of  no  parts 
— as  bis  conduct  immediately  proved.  Tbe  poor 
gentleman  whs  ao  little  qualified  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  grandeur  of  the  moment,  and  to  con- 
ceive how  a  new  sovereign  should  address  himself 
to  his  ministers,  and  he  had  also  been  so  far  from 
meditating  to  supplant  tbe  premier,  that  in  his  dis- 
tress It  was  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hltDself  he  bad 
recourse,  and  whom  be  besought  to  make  tbe  new 


draft  of  the  king's  speech  for  him."'  The  speech 
which  Walpole  wrote  was  delivered  that  same  even- 
ing to  the  privy  council ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
at  noon — the  15th  of  June — George  II.  was  peace- 
ably, if  not  joyously,  proclaiiiled  king  of  these  realtna. 
He  was  tben  in  his  44th  year.  In  person  and  in 
manners  George  was  still  lew  dignified  than  bis  pre- 
decessor; he  was  also  more  fiery  and  passionate, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  less  talent  for 
business.  George  I.  had  been  rather  dishonored  by 
the  avarice  of  bis  mistresses  than  by  bis  own  greed 
for  money ;  but  George  II.  was  meanly  avaricious 
— a  most  unfortunate  and  odious  quality  in  a  prince. 
This  master-passioo  seemed  typified  in  his  person 
and  features — the  first  being  diminutive,  the  second 
pinched  and  hard.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
undisputed  courage  in  the  field,  as  his  father  bad 
been  before  him  ;  and  he  had  these  particular  ad- 
vantages over  bis  sire — he  could  speak  English  flu- 
ently, though  with  a  foreign  accent ;  he  kbew  tbe 
English  people  much  better,  from  his  having  asso* 
ciated  familiarly  with  them  ;  he  waa  sociable,  com- 
municative, and  accessible  on  all  occasions;  and  he 

I  JtcanatMflieM.— Hotacs  addi,  "  Sir  Spantwr  Comptaii,  aflarwwd 
EbH  of  Wilminflon,  wu  w  fu  ftaui  manthif  Sir  RotMrt't  npanor  tat' 
■Dti,  thu  he  reiuftinMl  autdrMll;  UUchad  to  bin :  bihI  wImb  tb*  fiBMit 
motion  for  rsmovinf  Sir  Robert  wu  mmda  m  both  Uoa*e«,  Lord  Wil- 
niniton,  ihoagb  confined  to  hi*  bed,  and  with  hie  heul  bliiterrJ,  roe* 
■nd  went  to  the  HouM  nf  Lorda,  to  iota  againit  a  naiBata  thil  intwcd 
it!  own  injuatice  bj  being  frniinded  only  on  popular  elanor."  Thii 
Spencer  Coiaptnn  wat  tnooDd  tarriTing  ion  of  Jamai  Earl  at  North- 
ampton.  He  had  been  treaaurer  to  Qoeen  Anne'e  hoaband  and  one  el 
the  manageia  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  SacheTcrell.  At  the  arceanon  ol 
Georfe  I.  ha  wai  appointml  Iraaaarer  to  tbe  Pritic*  of  Watee  Bii  in- 
tlDiaerwitb  Walpola  and  hit  ■t«Bil<r  adberanca  to  the  Wbi|e  lad  to  tbe 
•paakeribip ;  and  he  bad  alau  be«B  p«yitiait«r  of  lha  forcet,  and  inni- 
arer  of  Chaliaa  UoapiiaL 
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hid  nktarally  a  Btroog  aeast  of  juitice  and  of  hon- 
or. He  was  also  much  more  temperate  than  bis 
father,  who  would  occasionally  indulge  in  strong 
poutions,  and  disclose  his  state  secrets  over  the 
pooch-bowl.  Id  his  habits  and  occupations  he  was 
u  ragolar  as  a  piece  of  clock-work ;  and  he  was 
■0  much  a  slave  to  routine,  that  he  seemed  "to 
think  his  having  done  a  thing  to-day  an  unnnswer* 
■ble  reasoD  for  his  doing  it  to-morrow." '  He  some- 
timet  read  history,  and  be  had  a  retentive  and  scru- 
palous  memory  as  to  dates ;  but  as  for  elegant 
litentore,  he  bad  oo  sense  of  its  beauties,  and  he 
iflDcted  to  despise  what  he  did  not  understand. 
He  hardly  paid  more  respect  to  the  seventh  com- 
mtadmeot  tbao  hRd  been  paid  by  his  father,  or  than 
wu  paid  by  the  other  European  potentates,  bis  co- 
temporaries  ;  but  be  chose  his  mistresses  with  fiir 
more  taste,  and,  instead  of  being  tyrannical,  be  was 
■  most  kind,  and  even'  a  submissive  husbsnd.  It 
was,  in  fact,  his  good  fortune,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  the  oatioD,  that  he  allowed  his  wife,  who  was  al- 
togethar  a  superior  being,  to  rule  him,  and  the  state 
for  him  ;  and  that  his  principal  mistress  was  one  of 
the  quietest  and  most  amiable  of  women.  Carolina 
WilhelmiDM  was  daughter  of  John  Frederic,  mar- 
grnve  of  Anspach,  and  bora  in  1683,  the  same  year 
u  her  hosband,  George.  Tbroagb  the  death  of 
faer  father,  and  the  remarrying  of  her  mother,  she 
wu  left  under  the  g:uardianship  of  Frederic  I., 
king;  of  Prussia,  and  she  was  brought  np  chiefly  at 
Berlin,  under  the  Buperintendence  of  her  nunt,  So- 
phia Charlotte,  Fredericks  second  wife,  and  a  sister 
of  George  I.  From  the  example  and  instructions 
of  this  Buot,  who  was  an  accomplished  woman — a 
lolitary  model  of  refinement  in  the  midst  of  a  gross, 
clownish,  and  corrupt  court — Caroline  derived  an 
■rdent  love  of  literature  and  philosophy,  with  a 
foodnesB  for  metaphysical  purauits,  which  obtained 
lur  her  the  eulogium  of  Clark  and  Leibnitz.  After 
>  Latur  «r  Lord  U»my  to  Honca  WttpiU 


perfect  ImpmrioD  U  knawn  u  eilit. 


rejecting  the  matrimonial  overtures  of  the  Archduke 
Cbnrlps,  subsequently  emperor,  she  espoused,  in 
1705,  George  II.,  then  only  Electoral  Prince  of 
Hanover.  She  was  esteemed  handBoma  before 
she  had  the  small-pox  and  became  corpulent.  Her 
band  and  arm  were  greatly  admired  for  their  white- 
ness and  elegance ;  and  she  had  a  penetrating  eye, 
an  expressive  countenance,  a  fine  voice,  and  much 
sweetness  and  grace,  particularly  when  she  spoke. 
A  Whig  poet,  who  must  have  felt  that  there  was 
little  else  about  the  court  of  George  I.  to  make 
it  "  the  darling  of  the  lund,"  said  that  the  princesi 
was 

"  Fonii*d  to  |alD  tiMrii  that  BruBiwick'i  cnau  deoled, 
And  charm  a  |i«uple  to  her  father't  > 

In  some  respects,  however,  Caroline  would  have 
been  a  promising  subject  for  the  satirist ;  for  she 
affected  to  combine  the  characters  of  a  philosopher 
nod  a  princess  royal  and  proudly  royal,  a  beauty 
and  a  wit,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine — though, 
in  divinity,  her  notions  were  scarcely  considered 
strictly  orthodox.  '*Her  levees,"  says  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  "Were  a  strange  picture  of  the  motley  char- 
acter and  manners  of  a  queen  and  a  learned  woman. 
She  received  company  while  she  was  at  her  toilet; 
prayers,  and  sometimes  a  sermon,  were  read ;  learned 
men  and  divines  were  intermixed  with  courtiera  and 
ladies  of  the  household  ;  the  conversation  turned  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  blended  with  repartees,  sal- 
lies of  mirth,  and  the  tiltle-tattle  of  a  drawing-room." 

On  the  table,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  perhaps,  lay 
heaped  together  the  newest  ode,  by  Stephen  Duck, 
upon  her  beauty,  her  last  letter  from  Leibnitz  upon 
free-will,  and  a  most  high- wrought  panegyric  of  Dr. 
Clarke  on  her  *  inimitable  sweetness  of  temper,' 
'  impartial  love  of  truth,'  and  '  very  particular  and 
uncommon  degree  of  knowledge,  even  on  mattere 
of  the  most  abstract  speculation.'  "  '    She  took  great 

^  Tickcll'a  Ksniiniton  Ganten. 

■  Clarko't  IMicatioD  to  hi*  own  uid  L«ibnilx'a  Lallan. 
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delight  in  making  tbeologtaoB  dispute  knottj  points 
in  ber  presence,  in  perplexing  them  with  questjona 
concerning  the  opposite  doctrines  of  the  differeot 
Christian  churches,  and  in  carrying  on  a  corre* 
apondence  with  them  by  means  of  her  bedcbnmber- 
woman,  Mrs.  Clayton,  ^terwsrd  Lady  Sundon.  In 
abort,  ber  bead  was  never  free  of  divines  and  phi- 
losophers, poets,  and  authors  of  all  descriptions ; 
sod  it  may  be  that  all  this  did  not  tend  to  create  in 
ber  bu^nd  a  love  of  books  and  letters  and  literaiy 
men.  Oeorge,  who  loved  bis  army  eztntvagsntly, 
and  who  was  nick-named  by  the  Jacobites  "Ibe 
Captain,"  or  "the  Little  Captain,"  would  rather 
discourse  with  a  cornet  of  horse  or  with  ft  good 
corporal  of  grenadiers,  than  with  all  the  Leibnitzes, 
Ctnrkes,  Gays,  and  Popes  in  the  world.  But  mixed 
with  these  femme  savante  absurdities,  there  was  a 
good  fund  of  homely  sense,  discretion,  and  dignity  ; 
and  Caroline's  moral  character  was  without  a  blem- 
ish. During  ten  years  she  was  more  king  than  her 
haaband,  who  seklom  went  wrong  except  when  led 
contrary  to  her  advice  or  suggestion.  Yet  she  was 
uever  arrogant,  or  seemed  self-willed,  to  her  hus- 
band, who,  to  all  outward  appearance,  waa  the  abao- 
hite  lord  and  nuuter  of  tha  woman  who  ruled  bim. 
She  bad  even  the  very  rare  philosophy  of  living  on 
R  friendly  footing  with  his  ftvorite  mistress,  who 
'was  one  of  her  own  bedchamber-women.  Always 
taking  care,  however,  to  make  ber  feel  the  differ- 
ence between  their  rank  and  stations,  she  used  to 
call  her,  banteringly,  •'sister  Howard,"  and  to  em- 
ploy ber  at  her  toilet,  making  her  dress  her  head 
until  she  became  a  couatess,  bht  always  apologizing 
b)  her  good  Howard!  This  lady  was  Heorietta, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  afterward  by  her 
interest  made  a  baron,  and  then  created  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire.  She  was  first  married  to  Mr. 
Howard,  who  subsequently  socceeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Suffolk,  and  who  left  a  son  be  had  by  ber, 
who  was  the  last  earl  of  that  branch.  At  the  time 
of  their  wedding,  toward  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  the  young  couple,  being  miserably  poor,  saw 
DO  step  more  promising  than  to  go  over  to  Hanover, 
and  endeavor  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  fu- 
ture sovereigns  of  England.  Mrs.  Howard,  though 
extremely  acceptable  to  the  old  Priocess  Sophia, 
made  no  impression  on  the  rough  heart  of  her 
grandson  George,  until  after  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, when  she  became  one  of  the  bedchamber- 
women  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  his  wife ;  and 
even  then  he  would  have  preferred  the  charming 
and  lively  Miss  Bellenden,  if  she  had  not  gone  off 
and  married  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bedchamber. 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  long  afterward  ancceeded  to 
tbe  title  and  estates  of  Argyle.  "  I  do  not  auppose," 
says  the  chronicler  of  these  great  court  events, 
•*  that  hive  bad  any  share  in  tbe  sacrifice  Mrs.  How- 
ard made  of  ber  virtue.  She  bad  felt  poverty,  and 
was  fiir  from  disliking  power.  Mr.  Howard  was 
probably  as  little  agreeable  to  ber  as  be  proved 
worthless.  The  king,  though  very  amorous,  was 
certainly  more  attracted  by  a  silly  idea  he  had  en- 
tertained of  gallantly  being  becoming,  than  by  a 
love  of  variety ;  and  he  added  tbe  more  egregious 


folly  of  fancying  that  inconstancy  proved  be  was  not 
governed :  but  so  awkwardly  did  he  manage  that 
artifice,  that  it  but  demonstrated  more  clearly  the 
inflaeoce  of  tbe  queen."  Howard,  who  only  wanted 
money,  played  the  part  of  the  injured  husband — oo 
doubt  to  the  astonishment  of  many  men  about  court. 
He  went  one  night  into  the  quadrangle  of  Sl  James's 
palace,  and  there,  in  the  hearing  of  the  guards  sod 
others,  vociferously  demanded  to  have  his  wife  re- 
stored to  bim.  He  must  have  foreseen  what  hap- 
pened— they  turned  him  away  from  Uie  palace. 
Thereupon  he  aeot  a  letter  to  hie  wife,  re-chiiming 
her,  by  the  hand  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbor;  ; 
and  the  archbishop,  by  hit  instructions,  consigned 
this  letter  to  the  queen,  <*who  had  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  delivering  the  letter  to  her  rival."  In 
the  course  of  the  following  summer  Howard  at- 
tempted, or  made  his  wife  believe  that  he  intended 
to  attempt,  carrying  her  off  by  force;  but  the  end 
of  the  disgraceful  story  was,  that  "a  negotiation 
was  commenced  with  tbe  obstreperous  husband, 
and  he  sold  bis  own  noisy  honor  afld  the  possession 
of  bis  wife  for  a  pension  of  cflSOO  a-yenr."'  But 
seldom  has  so  amiable  a  woman  submitted  to  royal 
disboDor,  or  oeenpied  ibe  invidioas  and  moat  difficult 
part  of  misferess  to  a  prince.  She  was  pretty  rath«r 
than  handsome,  was  remarkably  genteel,  and  dressed 
with  taste  and  simplicity.  •*  Her  mental  qoalifica- 
tions,"  snys  Walpole,  "were  by  no  means  shining: 
her  eyes  and  countenance  showed  her  character, 
which  was  grave  and  mild.  Her  strict  love  of 
truth  and  her  accurate  memory  were  always  in 
unison  She  was  discreet  without  being  re- 
served ;  and,  having  no  bad  qualities,  and  being 
constant  to  her  connections,  she  preserved  uncom- 
mon respect  till  the  end  of  her  life;  and,  from  the 
propriety  and  decency  of  her  behavior,  was  always 
treated  as  if  her  virtue  had  never  been  questioned, 
ber  friends  even  offbcting  to  suppose  that  ber  con- 
nection with  tbe  king  had  been  confined  to  pure 
friendship."'  The  literary  men  of  the  day  did  not 
offer  up  all  their  incense  to  tbe  tavante  princess  and 
queen ;  and  though  Caroline  may  have  had  the  best 
of  the  philosophers  and  divines  with  her.  tbe  best 
of  the  poets  were  certainly  rather  with  Mrs.  How- 
ard or  Lndy  Suffolk.  In  part,  {terhaps,  through  the 
volatility  of  the  race,  and  in  part  becanse  they  fan- 
cied that  Carohne  was  not  so  liberal  as  she  ooght  to 

t  TbsM  DOW  littis  known  anacdotet  nr  Mr.  RowinTi  twharTar." 
Mjn  Horace  Wklpda. "  I  neaived  batwaan  twenty  and  thnt;  ytm 
aftMward  frani  tka  DMitb  oT  IMy  SnSilk  haraalf.  Ua  had  Mt  tba 
MOTt  abmn  tba  1719,  and  paaatd  har  aaniawn  at  bar  villa  of  Mar- 
ble HitI  at  Twickenham,  living  very  retired  bnth  there  and  in  LonJi'n- 
I  pnrrhuxd  Strawherrjr  Hill  in  1747;  and.  being  moch  arqeBiilrd 
with  the  huniea  of  Daraet,  Vere,  aud  Ubera  of  Utdj  SnSblli'i  id:i- 
■Btea,  was  Imcmh  kaowa  to  har,  tboafh  aba  and  mj  Inthar  had  been 
at  tha  head  of  two  aaefa  hoatile  lantime  at  ooort-  Beooainf  neigb- 
boia,  aad  faeth,  w-finT  her  aecood  hoiband'e  death,  li*in(  ainfle  and 
alone,  our  anjnaiDtuioe  turned  to  intisiacj.  She  waa  eilrenel; <^a'> 
aad  ooDaeqnentl;  had  more  tatiafactiou  in  aamtinf  than  in  listaniof ; 
har  memiiry  balh  of  reBota  aad  nr  the  moal  recent  facu  waa  rormi 
btjtmi  belief. ....  Each  nf  na  knew  JifTercnl  pana  of  menv  cinn 
Btoriee,  and  ewib  wna  fgtt  to  learn  what  aitber  oonld  raUta  man: 
aud  ihua.  b;  conipannf  outea,  we  aunetimea  could  maka  out  di«n«- 
enee  of  a  third  oircumaianoa,  before  unknown  to  both."— Rtmew* 
emeti. 

>  Tha  Connteaa  of  Suffolk,  hating  loat  her  Otat  ba^od,  memad 
the  Hun,  Geurge  Berkeley,  a  bruiher  to  tbe  Earl  of  Berkalej ;  bat  ibu 
wn  attar  ahe  had  left  tha  toon. 
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be.  and  tint  the  nustroRB  miut  eveatanlly  hare  more 
paver  orer  the  heart  of  the  king  thso  the  wife,  aod 
■greater  facolty  for  dispoeiDg  of  places  and  peoaiooa, 
tiay  "  put  bis  whole  troat  in  that  tody Swift  praieed 
her  as  the  persoo  of  her  sex  for  whom  he  had  the 
most  Mleem ;  and  Pope,  who  always  declared  that 
he  wanted  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  for  his 
friends,  and  who  quarreled  with  the  princeas,  fre- 
qoented  the  society  of  the  mistress,  and  compli- 
meated  her  with  some  elegant  verse.  Chesterfield, 
BoliDgbroke,  and  Arbnthnot  paid  their  court  in  the 
stme  quarter :  bat  we  regret  to  add  that  all  these 
poets  and  irita  tnined  against  the  inoffensive  lady, 
tad  abused  her  nwndly,  when  they  found  she  could 
be  of  no  nse  to  them  or  to  tiieir  party — that  ahe 
aeier  naeddled  with  atate  affaire  or  with  that  traaa- 
oiy  am  in  which  lay  the  prima  of  places  and 
ippoiutDMutB.'   The  miatreaa,  in  fiict,  eonataotly 
inicbed  and  thwarted  by  the  ijneen,  and  disre- 
garded by  the  ministera.  who  knew  who  it  was  that 
really  held  the  reins,  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
pride;  and  to  all  politics  she  was  constantly  and 
wisely  averse.    Caroline,  who  from  their  enrJiest 
eoDDection  had  determined  to  govern,  nod  deserved 
to  do  so*  retained  an  undivided  away;  and,  as  she 
was  convinced  from  the  first  that  no  minister  could 
stand  with  Walpole  in  opposition,  there  could  never 
luTs  been  much  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
miatstry  which  George  I.  had  left.    Sir  Robert  also 
at  this  crisis  fixed  her  fever  by  offering  to  obtain  from 
pariiamaot  ■  jointure  for  her  majeMy  of  ^100,000 
«-fear,  while  Sir  Spencer  Cemptnn — who,  we  aua- 
pect,  W8B  aJI  akmg  phying  into  WnlpoJe'a  hand^- 
woold  only  nodertake  to  propose  <€60,000.  Her 
awjesty  represented  to  her  husband,  at  a  fitting 
uMment,  that  Compton  was  not  even  able  to  draw 
np  a  declaration  ;  that  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial 
iQ  bis  affairs  to  prefer  to  the  minister  in  actual  pos- 
wssioo  a  man  in  whose  owo  judgment  his  prede- 
cesaor  was  the  fittest  person  to  execute  his  office; 
■he  dwelt  upon  the  danger  of  a  motley  cabinet ;  and 
•be  hinted  that  Waipole  had  agreed  to  carry  through 
llie  House  of  Commons  an  augmentation  to  the  civil 
lilt  of  .£130.000.    This  settled  the  busioeas ;  Uiere 
was  no  more  question  of  Sir  Spencer  Compton  as 
prime  minister ;  he  got  a  peerage,  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  presidency  of  the  coooeU ;  and  the 
king  reappointed  the  old  miniatry.   The  only  change 
that  took  place  in  the  eabioet  waa  one  which  equated 
with  the  interests  and  viewa  of  Walpole  and  his 
biother-in-law,  Townabend.    Lord  Berkeley,  who 
had  been  in  elliaiice  with  their  dangerous  rival,  Lord 
Carteret,  was  dismissed  from  the  admiralty,  nod 
rrphced  by  Lord  Torringtou,  who  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  Walpole.    The  chaoge,  however,  in  the 
king's  determination  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 

'  *  Her  enttit  had  »1waji  beao  cxtrenaly  limited  bj  tba  qiiMm*> 
r-.;niar  wivMC*,  and  bj  ibt  dSTotlon  of  the  nrinitter  U  bar  najMtj. 
tatrft  A  tmnmr^  *  vxl  nbUa,  ui  »  fnod  pUc*  §ar  Iwr  btallMr,  Ladj 
S  jcik  cmM  wee* ad  bal  in  aidwTdiaMa  racouBMBdattona.  Bar 
>B  arqaiaiUoM  wen  to  tnoderMe,  that,  bandaa  MarUa  HiU,  wbieti 
'  4t  th*  hiag  jtlO.OOO  or  £11000,  b«T  conplaiMiiea  had  not  faem  too 
i-wif  pwahaaid.  8ha  taft  tba  conn  witb  an  iaesna  ao  liula  to  ba 
Bnal,  that,  ihoaglt  to  MOMnist  aad  Ml  Mpanaiva,  aha  tband  hn- 
•p-f  muaai ;  awl,  baiidM  HafUa  Bill,  aba  did  M  at  nort  lean 
aojm  I*  har  la^.^—Wttfok,  Utmbd$amat. 
TOl.  IT^25 


The  aoo  of  the  fortunate  prime  minister  saya,  •*  The 
tnatance  I  ahall  cite  will  be  a, true  picture  ef  court- 
iers. Their  majeatiea  had  removed  from  Rich- 
mond to  their  temporary  palace  in  Leicester  Fields, 
on  the  very  evening  of  their  receiving  notice  of  their 
accession  to  the  crown;  and  the  next  day  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  town  crowded  to  kiss  their 
hands:  my  mother  aqiong  the  rest,  who,  Sir  Spen- 
cer Compton's' designation,  and  not  its  evaporationi 
being  known,  could  not  make  her  way  between  the 
scornful  backs  and  elbows  of  her  late  devotees,,  nor 
could  approach  nearer  to  the  queen  than  the  third 
or  fourth  row  :  but  no  sooner  waa  she  deaciied  by 
her  majesty,  than  the  queen  aaid  akind,  •  There  I 
am  sure  Z  see  a  friend !'  The  torrent .  divided  aod 
ahrtink  to  et^r  aide ;  *  and,  aa  I  came  away,'  said 
my  mother,  *  I  might  hare  walked  over  their  heads, 
if  I  had  pleased.""  The  opposition,  of  all  cotors 
and  abadea,  appeara  to  have  been  atunned  or  bewil- 
dered. In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
parliament  assembled  the  day  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  George  I.,  that  is,  on  the  15th 
of  June ;  but  it  was  prorogued  by  commission  till 
the  27th.  On  that  day  the  king  went  to  the  House 
of  Peers;  and,  after  expressing  bis  concern  for  his 
father's  death,  and  his  own  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  and  secure  to  all  his  subjects 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and  civii  rights, 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  late  measures  of  govern- 
ment. The  addresa  of  condolence  and  coBgnttula- 
tion  waa  moved  by  Sir  Paul  Methnen,  waa  secooded 
by  Walpole,  and  was  carried  without  any  attempt 
at  oppoaition.  On  the  3d  of  July,  Wiilpole  proposed 
that  the  entire  revenue  af  the  civil  list,  which  had 
been  found  to  produce  about  ^£130,000  more  then 
the  dCTOO.OOO  granted  to  the  Into  king,  should  be 
settled  on  his  majesty  during  life.  The  "  thorough 
Shippeu"  observed  that  the  sum  of  .£7t)U,B00  had 
been  considered  by  all  as  an  ample  royal  reveuue; 
and  that  it  waa  to  be  hoped  that  many  peraonal 

I  Horace  aacoanla  for  all  tbit,  attd  for  Ibe  anocata  of  bia  rather, 
wiihoDt  tbiukinr  of  bin  etedtt  Tor  anj  inpotior  tnoraliiy. 

"The  prooecopahon  uf  iho  qaesii  in  favor  of  Walpule  mint  L«  ai- 
plaioad.  Ba  had  earlj  diieoveied  thtt,  in  whataTer  ifallaniriu  Gaorp 
Priooe  of  Walaa  iodulgad  or  alTectod.  even  tbs  ptrton  uf  bii  priunaa* 
WB*  daarer  to  him  than  ao;  charnia  in  bia  nittreMaa :  and.  though  Mia> 
Howard  (attarward  Lad^  Sofliilk]  wat  optalj  denlarsd  hia  favorite,  aa 
arovredlr  at  the  DaeheH  of  Kendal  waa  hli  falher'a,  Sir  Rolnrt'a  aa- 
gacil*' di«c«riwd  that  the  power  weald  be  lodged  wiib  the  wifa,  no! 
with  tnn  miatreaa ;  and  be  not  011)7  deTOted  hitnaelf  to  the  princeaa, 
bat  totalt;  abatained  froni  erer  Tiiiling  Mra.  Howaitl ;  while  the  it^ja- 
dieiona  naltitnde  eooclnded  that  the  oeramua  eoDaaqMocea  of  an  ia- 
coaatant  hnabuid'a  paaaion  for  )>ia  caneaUBa  would  folloiw  ;  and  me- 
ciinliDglr  wanner,  if  not  public,  vowe  ware  made  to  tho  aoppeaad 
faToriie  than  to  the  prlnce'a  cooaort.  Thtj  eapecfatlf,  who  in  the  lalo 
rcigD  bad  been  oat  of  favM-  at  oovrt,  bad,  to  para  their  fulora  path  to 
favor,  aad  to  aeevra  the  flill  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  aaduloaaly,  aad,  DO 
diiabt,  leakMialjr,  dodieatad  theoiaelvei  to  the  miitteaa ;  B«dingbraka 
•acretlf,  hie  friaDd  Swtft  openlr.  and  ae  ambitioualj,  caltivated  Mn. 
Howard :  and  the  neiibbnrhood  of  Pope'*  vjlla  to  Richmond  facilitated 
thair  intercoorae,  tboagh  bia  religion  forbade  bia  entertaining  viawa 
bajrond  tbiM  of  aerring  bin  frieoda.  Lord  Balhsrat,  another  of  thai 
coonaction,  and  Lord  CbaaiorOald.  too  tarly  for  kia  iotcraot,  foanditd 
their  hopai  on  Mrs.  Bo'waid'a  jaflnanea ;  hat,  aatoabbed  ud  diaaf^ 
pointrd  at  finding  Walpok  not  ehakeB  tnn  bia  aaat,  thej  datarmiMd 
on  an  experiment  that  abonld  bo  the  toucbaune  of  Mta.  Howant'e 
eredit.  Tbey  panaaded  her  to  demand  of  the  new  king  an  earl'a  cnr- 
oaai  for  Lord  Bathnnt ;  aha  did ;  the  qoeon  pnt  in  her  veto ;  and  Swih. 
la  daapair,  ratamed  to'  Iralaadi  to  ItMnt  Qaean  Jkana  and  elnaa 
Quen  Canliae,  andar  tba  nnak  of  peliletiiB,  im  a  eoaiti;  ho  ab> 
kamd  ead  deapfatd."— JlfnMarMCM 
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expenifla,  partieulBriy  tfaoae  incnrred  in  the  freqneat 
joorneyB  to  Hanover,  would  cease  or  decrease  io 
this  reigD ;  that  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen 
Anne  the  revenue  did  not  in  general  exceed  the 
sam  of  d£550,000,  and  yet  parliament  was  called 
upon  only  once  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  to  pay 
the  debts  contracted  by  her  civil  government,  and 
these  debts  were  occasioned  by  her  mnjesty's  piety 
and  generosity,  tod  especially  by  her  devoting 
d61OO,00O  per  aaoitm  to  the  public  service  during  the 
war;  that  in  the  late  reigo  of  George  I.,  which  was 
nearly  tba  same  length  as  that  of  Anne,  ^00,000 
had  beeD  twice  rotttd  for  the  discharge  of  the  civil 
lilt  debts;  and  duriog  tbe.laaC  session  ^186,000 
were  granted  for  piwpona  not  yet  explained ;  not- 
withstanding  which  there  was  a  civil  list  debt  of 
dCeoOiOOO  noaoooanted  £n-t  bat  which  he  mppoaed 
had  been  contracted  in  a  manner  not  fit  to  be  owned, 
or  swallowed  np  in  the  bottomlese  gulf  of  secret 
service.  Shippeo  added  that  this  amazing  extrava- 
gance bad  happened  under  ministers  who  pretended 
to  surpass  all  their  predecessors  in  the  knowledge 
and  care  of  the  pablic  revenue ;  that  be  thought  do 
addition  to  the  civil  list  was  needed,  and  that  he 
should  move  that  the  duties  and  resources  appro- 
priated should  be  strictly  limited,  so  as  to  make  up 
the  clear  yearly  sum  of  ^700,000,  and  no  mwe. 
Yet,  so  thoroughly  was  Walpole  the  master  of  this 
parliament,  tlut  not  a  single  member  rose  to  second 
Shi|^D ;  the  motbn  was  dropped,  and  the  .£130,000 
were  added  to  the  de700,000.  And  on  the  9th  it 
was  agreed,  with  the  same  ODnnimity,  tlut  the  sum 
of  .£100,000  per  annnm'  should  be  aeuled  as  a  joint- 
ore  npoQ  the  queen,  in  case  of  her  snrviving  her 
husband.  On  Uie  17th,  the  king,  from  the  throne, 
thanked  the  Commons  for  this  mark  of  attachment 
and  affection ;  and,  after  adverting  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  country,  prorogued  the  pRrliament. 
The  necessary  dissolution  was  proclaimed  shortly 
after,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  parliauent 
to  meet  in  the  month  of  January. 

The  Jacobites,  whom  no  series  of  failures  could 
wholly  discourage,  had  been  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
that  die  death  of  the  first  George  would  lend  to  a 
revolution,  and  eventually  to  a  restomtion ;  but  at 
the  critical  moment  they  saw  all  these  hopes  vanish 
into  thin  air ;  and  the  Eari  of  Strafford  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  the  Pretender  that  the  tnrrent  was  too 
strong  for  his  friends  to  reust.'  At  the  news  of 
Geoi^  deaA  the  Pretender  sM  out  from  Bo- 
logna, where  he  had  been  residiog,  and  traveled 
rapidly  across  the  Alps  to  Lorraine,  whence  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  who 
was  now  residing  at  Paris  as  a  regular  agent  or 
minister  of  the  Stuart,  and  who,  indisputably,  was 
holding  a  correspondence  with  a  desperate  faction 
in  England.  The  bishop,  however,  had  smsll  con- 
solation or  encouragement  to  offer  to  his  master. 
"  You  will  observe,  sir,"  wrote  Atterbary,  "  what  a 
Bfririt  of  caution  and  fear  possesses  year  friends  at 
home,  and  how  tfaey  dread  any  alarm  being  given 

>  LrttarfiBmStnlMlothaPNlmdcT,dU«d  JoMtl,  1T17,  p«b- 
Unai  b)r  Lstd  HafaoB,  tnm  Stuit  Pipan,  in  An*Bdix  la  HiiL  Bsf . 
fnai  Pmm  of  Dtnoht. 


to  the  government,  or  taken  by  it  It  appesri 

that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  wUHovl  a 

foreign,  tmd  a  very  contidtrabU  assutance  It 

is  plain  that  the  Tories  at  this  tnm  hoped  to  get  into 
place,  if  not  into  power ;  and  though  they  resolved 
to  keep  their  principles  and  inclinations  (i.  e.,  their 
devotion  to  the  Pretender)  if  they  had  done  so,  I 
much  question  whether  they  really  would,  or, 
rather,  I  am  sMtsfied  that  the  bulk  of  them  would 
not." '   Nor  were  the  adTieas  received  from  other 
Jacobite  agents  much  more  eneoara^og.  Lord 
Orrery,  in  London,  confessed  that  the  number  of 
discontented  among  the  people  was  smaU;  and  fas 
deplored  the  serviU^,  ignorance,  and  poor  qririt  of 
the  English  nobility  and  genliy,  who,  be  said,  wsre 
striving  who  shonM  sell  ^emaalvesat  the  best  price 
to  the  new  court,  but  wero  resolved  to  sell  them- 
•ehres  at  any  |nice.  Lockhart,  who  bed  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  Scotland,  where  some  of  his  plotting  had 
been  discavered,  declared  that  the  project  of  him- 
self and  bis  friends  returning  to  their  country  with- 
out a  foreign  army  to  back  them  was  a  hopeleM 
one,  that  could  only  bring  down  rain  upon  the  cause 
and  all  that  adhered  to  it.    At  the  same  moment 
the  little  beggared  and  vagabood  court  of  the  Pre- 
tender was  distracted  with  all  kinds  of  intrigues, 
jeslousies,  and  animosities ;  sod  the  Pretender  him- 
self had  behaved  so  nnfaithfully  and  so  savagely  to 
bis  wife  Clementina,  that  that  high-B|Mrited  woraas 
had  ran  away  from  him-  and  shat  herself  up  in  a 
eoovent  at  Rome.    By  this  conduct  James  bad 
^ven  deep  offense  both  to  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
the  court  of  Madrid.    The  court  of  Versailles, 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  thMe  matrimonial  quar- 
rels, had  other  and  far  more  weighty  reasons  for 
not  wishing  to  have  the  Stuart  on  their  side  of  the 
Alps ;  and,  upon  the  representatioos  of  the  English 
governmeot,  they  directed  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to 
drive  James  out  of  his  territories.    By  the  advice 
of  Atterhnry,  however,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
the  Pretender  went  into  the  pope*s  town  of  Avignon. 
But  be  was  not  left  undisturbed  there ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  be  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Italy,  where  his  wife  forgave  him  and  rejoined  hioi. 
Atterbury  had  beeut  and  continued  to  be,  deeply  in- 
volved in  all  the  contomptiUe  intrigues  of  the  httle 
Jacobite  court,  aiming  at  oothing  leas  than  at  that 
supreme  vwee  in  thefa:  councils  which  had  ones 
belonged  to  his  friend  and  ally  Botingbroke.  This 
Protestant  prelate  caballed  With  priests,  mooks,  and 
mistresses ;  took  part  with  the  husband  against  Ae 
injured  wife ;  overthrew  the  iuflnenee  of  the  Eari 
of  Mar  and  General  Dillon;  and  then,  becoming 
jealous  of  Hay  and  Murray,  the  Pretender's  new 
ministers,  he  took  part  with  the  wife  against  thn 
husband,  and  reviled  James  as  a  selfish,  dangerous, 
and  incurable  blockhead.    He  continued,  however, 
to  plot  and  cabal  to  the  last ;  and  died  at  Paris  early 
in  1731,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age.  Every 
man  that  jdoed  the  Protender  became  convinced 
of  his  woful  incapacity,  and  ran  a  rapid  race  to 
misery  and  ruin.  The  volatile,  debauebsd,  but  witty 
Dnke  of  Wharton  went  abroad  in  the  year  1726, 
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tcttcbed  faimaelf  to  tiba  PretoDdar*B  puty,  and 
mbne«d,  or  pretendad  to  embracs.  the  Roman 
Ctthofie  religioo;  and  Lord  North  did  the  same. 
The  latter  DoUemaB  aoon  left  the  jaogUog  court  in 
Sugatt,  aid  entered  the  Spaniah  service,  id  which 
ba  died  aeven  or  eight  yean  after.  Wharton  was 
not  to  Madrid,  to  the  time  of  Ripperda's  mad 
■ehanae,  to  aaalat  the  Dake  of  Onnond  in  preauag 
iir  ao  umnoo  at  Englaiidi  aitd  to  juit^  or  esenae 
dM  eondoct  of  the  Pretender  to  his  mfe.  At 
Ibdrid  be  briwt ad  like  a  dmnkwd  and  madman. 
-The  Dnfce  of  Wbarton,"  writea  Keene,  the  Britiah 
eoofri,  OD  tiie  6di  of  April,  1726,  **}mM  not  been 
lober,  or  acarce  had  a  pipe  out  of  hia  month,  ainee 
hs  came  from  his  expeditioo  to  St.  Ildefonso.  On 
Tosiday  last  I  had  aorae  ctmipany  with  me  (hat  the 
Duke  of  Liria  and  Wharton  wantod  to  speak  with. 
Wharton  made  hte  compliments,  and  placed  him- 
wlf  by  roe.  I  did  not  think  myself  obliged  to  tnro 
ant  hi*  star  nod  garter;  becaose,  as  he  is  an  ever- 
kiting  talker  and  tippler,  in  all  probabili^  he  wookl 
kvish  oat  aomething  that  might  be  of  nae  to  know* 
at  laait  mi^  dieeorer,  by  the  warmth  of  his  hopes 
and  eqtaetationa,  iriiether  any  scheme  was  to  be 
yat  in  immediate  eneotlon  in  fovor  of  his  dear 
•laiier,  aa  he  ealla  the  Pretander.  He  began  with 
tdGng  mm  be  hnd  jnat  then  left  the  Dnke  of  Bip- 
^rda,  aftwr  nn  andienee  of  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
bar  mlnates.  The  Dnke  of  Ormond  wta  with 
Um;  but  that  orenmatance  be  omitted.  I  told  him, 
mre  it  most  have  been  so  albtr  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  hia  new  cause,  that  coukl  have  made 
Ripperda  spare  so  much  of  his  time,  eoosideriog 
the  mnltiplici^  of  business  he  is  chatted  with.  At 
which,  aays  he,  yon  will  shortly  aee  the  event ;  it 
is  in  my  power  to  make  your  stocks  foil  aa  I  think 
St;  my  master  is  now  in  a  post-chaise,  bnt  the  place 
be  designs  for  I  shall  not  telf  yon.  He  compUned 
that  Hr.  Stanhope  had  prevented  his  saeiog  their 
CsthoUe  majesties ;  bnt  I  am  very  sure  that  he  has 
defirared  in  some  propftsals  in  writing,  which  are 
not  dieeDComged ;  for  on  the  1st  of  May,  hia  P's 
birth<di7«  *^      Dnke  of  Liria,  among  a 

ihonsand  other  tlunp  they  let  alip*  were  Ibnd  of 
drieking  a  perpetual  naktn  of  the  aunta  of  the  day 
—whom  God  has  joined  let  no  man  separate.  The 
eteoiog  he  was  irith  me  he  declared  himself  the 
Pretender's  prime  minister,  and  Dnke  of  Wharton 
and  Northnmberlaod.  Hitherto  (says  he)  my  msa- 
ter's  interest  has  been  managed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Perth  and  three  or  four  other  old  women,  who  meet 
noder  the  portal  of  St.  Germains;  he  wantod  a 
Whig,  and  a  brisk  one,  to  put  them  in  the  right 
train,  and  I  am  the  man ;  you  may  now  look  upon 
me  Sir  Pfailip  Wharton,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  knight  of  the  Bath,  running  a 
eonrse,  and  bj  God  he  shall  be  hard  pressed ;  he 
boai^  ny  haafy  pietares,  but  they  will  not  bo 
kmg  fai  bb  pesaeaaion ;  that  aeconnt  is  atUI  open ; 
■oiriisr  be  nor  King  George  shall  be  six  months  at 
ease,  aa  long  as  I  have  the  honor  to  aerve  in  the 
employ  I  am  in.  He  mentioned  mighty  things  from 
Mosoovy,  and  talked  so  much  oonsenie  and  cootra- 
thetionSt  that  it  was  neither  worth  my  while  to  re- 


member them,  or  yours  to  read  them.  I  used  him 
very  cavedierement ;  upon  which  be  was  affronted ; 
sword  aad  pistol  next  day;  but  before  I  slept  a 
gentleman  was  sent  to  desire  every  thing  might  be 
foi^ot :  what  a  pleasure  must  it  have  been  to  have 
killed  a  prime  minister?"^ 

Soon  after  this  the  Duke  of  Wharton  received,  at 
Madrid,  an  order  noder  the  privy  aeal  of  En^nd, 
commanding  him  on  his  allegiance  to  return  home. 
It  ia  aaid  that  he  aoornfolly  threw  ^e  letter  out  of 
his  coeeh  window — ito  contents  he  certainly  set  at 
defiance.  The  end  of  this  famed  president  of  the 
HeB-fire  Club,  who  had  left  En^and  with  a  cooati- 
tution  aa  shattered  as  his  fortune,  could  not  be  fiir 
distant.  His  first  wife  having  died  in  England,  he 
married  Miss  0*B3rTne,  the  daughter  of  ao  exiled 
Irish  colonel  and  a  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  in  one  freak,  and  abandoned  her  just  as  sud- 
denly in  another.  He  joined  the  Spanish  army  as 
a  volunteer,  and  fonght  against  his  countrymen  at 
the  absurd  siege  of  Gibraltar.  From  Spain  he  soon 
went  into  Italy,  where  he  boasted  <tf  hia  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  the  Pretender,  and  comf^ained  to  him  that 
aome  gentiemeo  branded  that  aesl  with  the  name 
of  modneas.  A  short  month  before  this  he  was  in 
France,  writing  to  Horace  Wslpde,  protesting  his 
loyalty  to  the  Hooae  of  Hanover,  and  declaring  that 
ever  unee  the  acceaaion  oi  his  present  mBjes^, 
George  II.,  he  had  absolutely  refused  to  be  con* 
corned  with  the  Pretender  or  any  of  his  affiiin. 
"I  am  coming  to  Paris,"  wroto  this  undoubted  mad- 
man to  the  English  minister,  "to  put  myself  entire- 
ty under  your  excellency's  protection,  and  hope  that 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  good-natore  will  prompt  him 
to  serve  a  family  which  his  generosi^  induced  him 
to  spare.'"  At  Paris,  Wharton  repeated  these  aa- 
sorances  to  the  prime  minister's  brother,  Horace 
Walpole,  to  whom  he  gave,  "  in  a  rambling  way  that 
was  entortoining  enough,  an  account  of  several  of 
his  late  motions  and  actrans  while  he  waa  in  the 
Pretender's  service.***  Sir  Robert,  however,  who 
hsd  1^  this  time  preferred  against  him  an  indictment 
for  treason,  rafnsed  to  receive  any  applkntion 
from  him ;  and  tberaupon  Wharton  made  fresh  vows 
of  fidelity  to  the  Pratender,  and  begged  and  got  some 
money  from  that  court  After  wandering  about  En- 
rope  with  a  nnmerons  but  ragged  retinue  of  servnots, 

t  htUmr  to  Mr.  RiMuoa,  aAerwird  Sir  BaajAmin,  in  Hanlwicka 
Sum  T^ptn. — KeeM  cmitinon ;  *'I  Bttit  HI  forfM  to  vbaarra  am 
tlUB(  W  Ton.  that  1%  not  oolr  ha,  but  Nmal  oT  Us  futy,  bcfcra  ha  cant, 
wbwwTar  the  oeeuion  happtnad,  wtra  fall  tt  aslofiqnw  of  mj  Lnti 
SundarUni),  whoM  death  thvj  lament  m  ik  fttal  hlaw  to  Iheir  caoM. 
Vpoa  the  whole  tiehaTior  of  tbie  fantlemn,  it  ii  eeej  to  obeeTre  that 
aone  pitqrct  in  thatr  hvor  waa  cartainlr  Iai4  in  Vieaiw ;  bg|  Sipparda 
malt  ban  bud  hinaalf  not  able  h>  laMain  it,  ainca  ba  waa  batter  in- 
(brwd  oTtha  tne  Mate  of  Spain,  wbleh  moat  hnn  obliged  bin  to  lay 
it  aaide  till  a  batter  opportnnilr  otftn.  Wharton.  Liria,  and  the 
joaag  Jacka  are  jet  Tuad  of  it,  and  if  it  dapenda  on  them,  wenlJ  nm* 
pat  it  in  esacntion  ;  bat  the  fraTar  aort  of  them  are  aot  eo  crafidsnt, 
ner  ao  mneb  on  their  mellle.  Wharton  wee  tellic(  the  Dnke  of  Or- 
Boadtbat  bit  tnaatar  did  not  lore  fu-hoDting,  bnt  that  he  prumtted 
to  |0  to  Newmarket :  to  which  he  eaewered,  he  eaw  ao  great  proba. 
biliij  of  it  on  a  (nddea,  but  wiibed  the  Prateader  might  take  eorh 
care  of  bit  athin,  that  be  might  bt  aUe  to  kaap  bie  won).  But  I 
think  ran  wiU  aaa  on  new  knight  etrlp  biwalf  ef  hia  new  lumre 
before  lwel««  Mitbe  arc  jninJ,  if  ha  bi  ihonght  waRh  the  nerh- 
ing" 

a  Coie,  Life  of  Walpole. 

■  Letter  fma  H.  Walpela  to  hi*  biWbar. 
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be  went  again  into  Spain,  where  his  whole  atoeit  wu 
one  shirt,  one  cravat,  and  500  livrea.  To  save  him 
from  stnrviog,  the  Spanish  court  gave  him  the  cora- 
mand  of  a  regiment  at  Lerida.  There  hU  much 
abused  conatitation  broke  completely ;  he  derived 
Bome  benefit  from  the  mineral  waters  of  Catalonia, 
but  be  Boon  relapsed,  and  was  disfovered  hy  the 
charitable  monks  of  the  Bernardine  convent  of  Po- 
blet,  lying  in  a  amall  village  in  a  moat  wretched  state 
of  helplessness  and  destitution.  The  monks  carried 
him  to  their  own  hoaae,  and,  according  to  their  own 
account,  bis  penitence  end  their  pmyers  made  that 
coaveraion  to  Catholtciam  real  which  before  had  only 
been  feigned.  AeeordiDgto  a  common  pnctiee  with 
dying  penitent!, Wbwton  put  on  ^e  monaatie  habit, 
and  on  the  Slat  of  May,  1731.  or  about  a  week  after 
bia  removal  to  the  coDvent,  he  ex|Hred  in  that  dresi 
and  waa  interred  in  the  convent  church,  where  a 
plain  8liU>  in  an  aisle  apart  from  other  monuments, 
marks  the  last  resting-place  of  the  last  noble  Whar- 
ton !  The  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  managed  the  re- 
bellion in  Scotland  in  1715,  died  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle 
about  a  year  after  Wharton,  distrusted  by  the  Pre- 
tender and  despised  by  eveiy  one.  As  for  the  in- 
ferior agents  of  the  expelled  family,  they  were,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  a  base  and  knavish  crew — the  Jon- 
athan Wildes  of  politics.  Many  of  them  took  money 
on  both  sides  the  water,  and  communicated  the  let- 
ters with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  the  cabinet 
of  Sl  James's.  The  honeat  Lockbart  was  told  duit 
Walpole  had  a  key  to  the  cii^ier  be  nsed  in  corre- 
sponding with  James  and  hii  advisen.  **I  replied," 
says  the  Scottisb  Jacobite,  ^  that  I  did  not  believe 
one  Word  of  this,  fiir  it  was  a  usual  trick  in  states- 
men to  pretend  they  bad  intelligence  of  the  most 
secret  doings,  with  a  design  of  raising  jealousies  and 
fears  among  their  enemies;  whereupon  one  of  my 
friends  returned, 'that  he  was  determined  to  convince 
me,  and  then  produced  a  paper  which  contained 
the  cant  names  of  the  persons  and  several  others  in 
my  cipher,  telling  me  distinctly  who  was  meant  by 
them,  adding,  with  an  oath,  that  he  read  the  seized 
letters  with  do  other  impediment  than  turning  over 

the  leaves  of  bis  cipher  This,  I  confess, 

surprised  me  much,  and,  having  said  that  I  could 
not  imagine  how  they  had  come  by  these  papets,  it 
was  answered,  *  What  it  proof  agaitut  t/u  money  of 
Great  Britain  V  **  Lockbart  rominoted  whom  be 
oagbt  to  accuse  as  the  author  of  diia  treachery,  aod 
finally  conclnded  that  it  most  have  proceeded  from 
some  one  near  the  FreteDder*s  person,  who  bad  ac- 
cess to  bis  papers. 

A.  D.  1728.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  23d  of  January,  and  was  soon  found  to  be  as 
loyal  and  as  compliant  as  the  last.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears that  Walpole  bad  gained  by  the  elections. 
As  Sir  Spencer  Gompton  had  been  elevated  to  the 
peerage,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  new 
speaker ;  and  Arthur  Onslow,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  many  eminent  men  that  have 
filled  that  post,  was  elected  unanimously.  The 
king's  speech  was,  at  the  first  glaDce,  rather  alarm- 
ing ;  he  aasnred  the  Houses  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  continue  those  warlike  prepamtions 


wbicb  bad  hitherto  secured  the  nation,  as  the  exe- 
cu^on  of  the  preliminaries  signed  at  Paris  in  his 
father's  time  hod  been  retarded  by  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties, raised  chiefly  by  the  obstinate  opposition 
of  Spain.  Shippen  again  raised  his  bold  voice  in 
opposition,  refiectiog  severely  upon  ministers,  and 
abusing  the  fleet  for  not  having  rifled  the  galleoDs 
at  Carthagena  and  plundered  Porto  Bello,  "  where- 
by we  might  have  bad  those  riches  in  our  hands  to 
dispute  with  the  Spaniards.'*  Sir  William  Wynd- 
haro  seconded  Shippen,  and  abused  the  languid 
measures  of  government  and  the  dilatotj  course 
of  their  diidomaey;  but  their  ameDdmeots  were 
not  risked  to  the  chaoees  a  dmston.  George 
II.,  on  his  aecesnoD,  bad  pretonded  to  tarn  oflf  Um 
Germans  that  crowded  the  court,  and  to  renoaaee 
that  partiality  for  Hanover  of  which  his  &tber  bad 
been  accused ;  yet  be  now  obliged  tninistors  to  ask 
parliament  for  deS30,000  for  the  maintonauce,  duriag 
this  year,  of  12,000  German  troops,  described  ss 
Hessians,  in  the  pay  of  England.  Upon  this  strong 
point  the  opposition  made  a  stand  ;  but  they  coald 
muster  only  84  votes  against  280.  Other  trait^ros 
were  struck  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
waa  to  receive  a  yearly  subsidy  of  dE25.000.  Wbile 
Boliogbroke  was  at  work  ia  the  Craftsmant  Pnlto- 
ney,  thinking  the  opportunity  fiivorable,'  oodertook 
to  prove  in  the  House  of  Commoos  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  sinking-fund  and  the  sacri6ces  made, 
the  oatiooal  debt  was  on  the  inerease ;  bat  a  large 
majori^  i^rmed,  with  Walpole,  that  it  bad  de- 
creased and  was  decreasing.  In  reply  to  an  ad- 
dress of  the  CommoDS  requesting  a  specific  wxonnt 
of  d£250,000,  which  bad  been  put  down  as  secret 
service  money,  the  king  said  that  be  trusted  the 
House  would  repose  the  same  confidence  in  him  as 
they  had  reposed  in  bis  father ;  and  declared  that 
a  specific  account  of  such  disbursements  cook!  not 
be  given  without  manifest  prejudice  to  the  public 
service.  Polteney  inveighed  against'this  principle 
as  tooding  to  render  psrliainent  useless,  to  cover 
embezzlement,  and  to  screen  corrupt  and  rapacious 
ministers ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  de- 
bate, the  ministers  were  repeatodly  and  loudly 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  roooeys:  bat 
all  that  Walpole  could  or  weald  answer  was,  that 
the  suras  hod  beeo  expeoded  m  nc^eftaftoiu  toe 
deiieate  to  be  spe^fied.  He  was  sospeeted  of  bavuig 
used  the  beat  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  mooej  io  man- 
aging the  elections  and  in  baying  up  the  votes  of 
laerobers;  but  by  a  lacky  coincideace,  while  be 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  ao  ex|vess  arrived 
announcing  that  the  King  of  Spain,  who  bad  hoped 
to  see  a  revolution  in  England,  had  at' length  rati- 
fied the  former  preliminaries  with  Fraace  and 
England,  and  referred  the  settlement  of  all  dif- 
ferences to  the  congress,  which  was  now  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Soissoos,  instead  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
Walpole,  who,  no  doubt,  had  helped  to  time  the 
arrival  of  the  dispateh,  instantly  read  it  to  ^e 
House,  adding,  with  dramatic  efiiKt,  "that  the 
nation  would  now  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
the  late  expenses,  and  that  he  could  nmre  the 
members  who  called  so  loudly  for  a  specification  of 
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the  McnM  service  money,  thai  il  had  been  expended 
ia  Utaimmg  the  amclution  of  tkit  peaee."  In  this 
BMBMT  be  rode  over  the  heads  of  Polteaey,  Ship- 
psD,  and  the  resCr  mad  carried  erery  thing  he  at- 
tenpced  by  laiip  majorities.  His  wit^  son  after- 
ward said,  diet  a  good  majori^,  like  a  good  sum  of 
iBoaey,  sood  makes  itself  Ingger ! 

The  coogreas  of  Sdssoos  opened  on  19th  of 
Jooe,  when  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  France, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  northern  courts,  pro- 
ceeded to  perplex  each  other  with  an  interraioable 
•eriee  of  memorials,  and  coUDter-roemorialB.  Car- 
dinal Flenry  bad,  howoTer,  efTected  a  reconciliation 
between  the  conrta  of  Versailles  and  Madrid ;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  residing  as  ambassador 
It  the  Hagno,  had  soon  to  announce  that  Philip 
sod  the  emperor,  who  had  so  recently  pledged 
their  faith  to  each  other  in  the  treaty  of  Vienoa, 
were  becoming  irrecoocilable  enemies. 

A.D.  1729.  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
hsir  to  tfas  throne,  had  hitherto  been  left  at  Han- 
Ofar,  aod  had  oever  been  allowed  to  viait  England ; 
but  DOW  he  came  over,  and  waa  received  with  ex- 
ceediDg  great  joy  by  the  nation.  He  was  twenty- 
soe  yeara  of  age,  and  aeemed  full  of  promise — and, 
u  Lord  Haboo  observes,  the  multitude  are  always 
apt  to  love  an  heir-apparent  better  than  a  king.  If 
George  liad  seen  his  arrival  with  sntiBraction,  he 
soea  had  occasion  to  regret  the  hour  of  his  coming ; 
ftr  his  aoD  behaved  to  him  precisely  as  he,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  behaved  to  his  own  lather. 
The  parltament  assembled  on  the  Slst  of  JaoGBiy, 
whan  the  king  still  exivessed  something  like  an  un- 
ceitainty  fi  to  whether  we  were  to  have  pence  or 
war ;  declariog,  however,  his  unwilliagnesa  to  kin- 
dle a  new  war  in  Europe  precii»tately.  Spain,  in 
bet,  had  ittterrapted  the  trade  which  bad  for  some 
time  beeo  carried  on  by  connivance,  Uiongh  not  by 
aetaal  permission,  between  the  EngKah  eolonieB  and 
dra  West  Indies  and  her  dominions  on  the  South 
Anwricaa  continent;  and  the  merebanta  of  Lon- 
don and  other  places,  suffering  from  this  interrup- 
tion, vented  their  complaints  io  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment. Another  complaint  was,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  preventing  the  English  from  cutting  tog-wood 
in  Campeachy  bay.  The  Commons  agreed  in  a  dec- 
hiation  that  the  Spaniards  had  violated  treaties ;  and 
iho  in  an  address  deriring  that  his  majesty  would 
be  plessed  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  procure 
ajontand  reasonable  satisfaction  for  these  injuries, 
sad  for  securing  to  his  majesty's  subjects  the  free 
eiereise  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  and  from 
die  Brittah  colonies  in  America.  The  opposition 
now  adopted  a  earioiH  conrae,  proclaiming  that  it 
was  the  ImikeB  promise  of  George  I.  and  his  min- 
itter  to  restore  GU)raltar  to  Spain  which  had  in- 
eaaied  King  Philip,  produced  all  these  mischiefs, 
and  still  threatened  a  war — hoUing,  however,  at 
the  same  thne.  tint  Gibraltar  was  on  no  account  to 
be  ceded,  and  that  the  fault  was  in  having  made  the 
promise.  A  motion  had  been  made  before  for  pro- 
dncing  the  letter  of  George  I.  to  Philip ;  but  Wol- 
pole  bad  then  replied  that,  the  promise  having  been 
psa  irtian  he  was  not  io  admlnbtratioo,  be  was  in 


00  respect  answerable  for  it ;  that,  if  it  lutd  ever  been 
made  he  could  venture  to  assure  the  House  that  it 
roust  have  been  only  a  conditional  promise,  and  ren- 
dered void  by  the' refusal  of  Spain  to  comply  witii 
the  terma  propoaed  (wAteft  was  the  faet);  that  ha 
bimaelf  bad  always  maintained  that  Gibraltar  conld 
never  be  granted  without  full  consent  of  parliament ; 
hut  that,  as  to  producing  the  late  king*a  letter,  he 
was  of  oinnion  that  the  private  letters  of  princes 
were  almost  as  sacred  aa  their  persons.  But  now, 
when  a  fresh  call  waa  made  for  the  letter,  he  pro- 
duced it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  opposi- 
tion moved  this  resolution: — "Tbat  effectnal  care 
be  taken  in  any  treaty  tliat  the  King  of  Spain  do 
renounce  all  claims  and  pretensions  to  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  in  plain  and  strong  terms."  This, 
however,  was  overruled  by  a  large  majority  with  a 
counter-resolutioo: — "That  the  House  relies  upon 
his  majesty  for  preserving  his  undoubted  right  tii 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.**  Similar  proceedings  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  also  thtt 
royal  letter  waa  produced.  It  was  during  this  ses- 
sion, and  on  the  S6th  of  February,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  taking  great  offense  at  Mr.  Raikes. 
a  reBpectable  printer  of  Gtoucester,  for  pnblishia}> 
some  reports  of  their  proceedings,  unanimouBty  re- 
solved "  That  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of,  this  House,  for  any  person  to  pre- 
sume to  give  in  written  or  printed  newspapers  any 
account  or  minutes  of  the  debates  or  other  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  or  of  any  committee  thereof;" 
and  '*  That,  upon  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers, 
or  publishers,  this  House  will  proceed  ngaiost  the 
offenders  with  the  utmost  severity.**  If  these  reso- 
lutions had  been  continued  in  force  we  much  qnes- 
tion  whether  by  this  time  tiiere  wonid  have  been 
any  House  of  Commons — any  parliament  wbatao- 
ever  to  have  ita  proceedings  reported.  There  cer- 
tainly aeemed,  however,  in  the  conrae  of  the  aamr 
session,  some  good  reason  for  drawing  the  veil  of 
mystery  over  the  doings  of  the  Honse.  For  ex- 
ample, Walpole  proposed,  and  the  Commons  voted 
by  a  large  majority,  a  grant  to  his  majesty  of 
^115,000  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  civil  list — 
which  deficiency  did  not  exist,  as  there  had  been  no 
fiilliog  off  whatever  in  the  civil  list  revenues.  To 
add  mockery  to  robbery,  there  was  inserted  some 
futile  provision  for  the  repayment  of  this  money  at 
his  majesty*s  death.  There  is,  however,  one  strong 
ai^oment  in  excnse  of  the  still  growing  bribery  and 
cormption  of  Robert  Walpole :  the  majority  of  pub- 
lic men  were  so  detestably  mean  and  venal  that 
there  were  no  means  of  securing  them  except  by 
money ;  and,  but  for  the  snms  expended  iu  home 
negotiations  ••  too  delicate  to  be  specified,"  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  could  have  driven  on  the 
car  at  govenftneot  at  all,  and  whether  England 
would  not  have  been  involved  in  disgraeea  abroad 
and  in  constant  turmoils  and  troubles  at  home. 

On  the  14tb  of  May,  Geoi^e  terminated  the  ses- 
sion with  a  moBt  gmcious  speech,  in  which  he  ex- 
tolled the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  parliament. 
Soon  after  he  departed  for  his  German  dominions, 
leaving  Queen  Caroline  sole  regent  during  his  ab> 
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sonee.  Tho  qoeeD,  who  contiDned  to  eieroiie  the 
Bsme  amthori^  id  ibe  like  caiet  as  long  m  she  lived, 
gave  almost  mureml  Batiefactba  to  the  nation  bj 

her  prudeot  ud  dignified  condact.  To  settle,  if 
possible,  the  differences  with  Spaio,  the  peace-loT- 
iog  Wslpole  DOW  dispatched  the  former  ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  William  Staiihope>  to  the  Spanish  court, 
which  had  fixed  itself  for  a  time  at  Serille.  Stan- 
hope was  indisputably  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  English  diploniatiats ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, after  many  vexations  and  difficulties,  be  brought 
to  a  coDcluaioD  the  celebrated  and  advantageous 
treaty  of  Seville,  by  which  Spun  joined  in  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
eon6rmed  preceding  treaties,  revoked  the  exclusive 
privileges  granted  to  ^e  subjects  of  the  emperor 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  put  the  English  trade  in 
America  on  its  former  fiiotiog,  restored  all  captures, 
and  confirmed  the  Aasiento.  The  qnestioo  of  Oih- 
raltar  was  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  at  the  very 
came  moment  tiie  Spaniards  were  devising  and 
ereetiag  woiiu  which  ibej  tmated  wonld  forever 
cut  off  the  commnnicatioD  of  that  glorious  fortress 
with  the  main  land,  if  they  did  not  some  day  enable 
them  to  strike  the  English  banner  from  its  pride  of 
place.  Id  short,  they  were  constructing,  ttie  mem- 
orable lines  of  San  Roque,  or  the  Campo,  which 
ran  right  across  the  narrow  sandy  isthnmus  that 
conoects  the  rock  with  the  Andalusian  main;  and 
no  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  England  conkl 
niake  Philip  desist.  "I  was  assured,"  writes  Mr. 
Keene,  the  English  consul,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1731,  "that,  if  the  whole  universe  should  fall  upon 
the  king  to  make  htm  desist,  he  would  rather  let 

himself  be  ent  to  pieces  than  consent  We 

might  as  well  pretend  to  Cadiz  as  to  the  spot  where 
the  Una  is."'  The  En^h  government,  it  should 
appear,  did  not  claim  the  spot,  but  they  did  pretend 
that  it  should  be  coneiderad  as  neutral  gronnd,  and 
not  converted  into  means  of  imprisoatog  and  annoy- 
ing their  garrison  at  Gibraltar.  When  nearly  a 
centory  had  elapsed,  and  these  lines,  strengthened 
for  repeated  sieges,  had  been  the  cause  of  infinite 
mischief  to  the  English,  they  were  blown  into  the 
air  through  an  ingenious  device ;  and  the  only  re- 
mains of  what  cost  the  Spaniards  many  millions  of 
hard  dollars  now  couaist  of  a  sightlMn  heap  of  atones 
which  can  never  again  be  pot,  io  that  place,  one 
upon  the  other.' 

A.D.  1730.  Parliament  reassembled  in  the  month 
of  January,  when  his  majesty  declared  Uiat  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  now  firmly  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Sevillo :  but  when  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
were  before  them,  the  opposition  raise«r  numerous 

1  Co»,  MMMin  irf  the  flpuith  Hom*  «t  Bgnrboa. 

•  la  Um  laat  war,  mb»n  the  Firaok  advaaoed  W  Die  tomi  of  Su 
BoqM,  tha  tnepa  aad  paopla  ran,  far  ptoUctioa,  to  Uw  MOtral  gnram) 
nadar  lha  gmu  of  Qitmltar,  aad  Oh  lavaaar  at  that  plua  pannaOMl 
than  lhai  tb*  Praaak  intaadad  to  Mtaek  tb»  Ihtaa,  that  ba  eonld  apare 
no  tTDopa  Ibr  iheir  deftsM,  aad  that  tbay,  bj  themaalTM,  would  bo 
Inopabla  of  holding  Aan  ;  and,  la  Sat,  that  tltB  beit  and  only  thing 
to  do  waa  to  blow  iheu  up— a  pliaaant  laak,  la  wUoh  aaarly  ntrj 
EB(liil>  inhatMUat  ol  Gibtalur  took  a  part :  crriUaaa,  ■ilitarr.  Bar. 
ehanta,  clarka,  ihopkoapan !  Owiaf  to  tha  aicavatfoM  whi^  ba*« 
baen  tnada  in  tha  ladt,  aad  iba  tnaaadwn  iMtUriaa  wbleb  ha*a  baan 
btoVKht  Io  baar  apM  tba  w/at,  it  ia  wamty  poaiiblfl  to  laSraot  thoaa 
laiDoiu  liaaa. 


I  (Ajections  to  it,  compUning  more  parHenlarty  that 
the  rigbt  of  Great  Britain  to  Gibraltar  and  Hinor- 

1  cm  was  not  formally  and  explicitly  acknowledged ; 

I  the  guaranty  of  Tnaeany,  Parma,  and  Piacenia  ts 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos  might  Inroire  Great  Britain 
in  future  quarrels ;  and  that  it  had  been  most  un- 
wisely agreed  to  convoy  in  English  ships  six  thou- 
sand Spanish  troops  to  garrison  Leghorn,  Porto 
Ferrajo,  Parma,  dec.,  which  had  so  incensed  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  an  edict  had  been  issued 
by  the  emperor,  prohibiting  the  sabjects  of  Great 
Britain  fiom  trading  in  his  dominions.  At  the  same 
moment  bis  imperial  rasjesty,  cut  off  from  the  sop- 
plies  of  Spanish  money,  waa  attempting  to  raise  a 
loan  of  de400,000  in  the  city  of  London.  Walpole 
determined  to  stop  this  borrowing  and  lending;  snd 
a  bill  was  presently  brought  in  and  carried,  prohilHt- 
ing  loans  to  any  foreign  power  withoat  express  li- 
cense from  the  king  nnder  his  privy  seaL  The  op- 
position called  this  a  bill  of  tertwa,  and  an  advaa- 
tageou  bargain  for  the  Dutch,  who  vnmM  get  bte 
their  money-market  all  the  busiaeaa  of  great  loans; 
but  Walpole  replied  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  British  merchants  should  be  permitted  to  lend 
their  money  to  be  employed  against  the  British  na- 
tion, or  to  assist  with  supplies  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  And  through  want  of  money  the  emperor 
was  compelled  to  moderate  his  iudignation  and  snb- 
mit  to  terras  of  accommodation.  Walpde  carried, 
with  somewhat  more  difficulty,  his  anooal  rootkm 
for  continuing  the  subsidies  to  the  Hessians  and 
other  German  m>ops;  a  minority  of  169  lallfing 
against  him  on  this  gronnd.  On  Uie  16th  of  Falini- 
ary  the  oppositioD  proposed  their  famow  Pensioa 
Bill,  which  went  to  disable  all  persons  from  utting 
io  parliament  who  had  any  pension,  or  any  offices 
held  in  trait  for  them  from  the  crown,  dkact^  « 
indirectly ;  and  which  provided  that  eveiy  member 
on  taking  his  seat  aboald  take  an  oaUi  that  he  had 
Qo  pension,  gr^ity.  reward,  office,  or  place ;  snd 
that  io  case  of  bis  afterward  accepting  any  thing,  be 
should  signify  it  to  the  House  within  fourteen  days. 
Walpole  himself,  knowing  how  popular  the  bill  vras 
abroad,  was  prudently  silent,  and  the  bill  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  144  to  134.  The  odium  of 
negativing  it  rested,  therefore,  with  the  Lords,  who 
threw  it  oat  after  a  long  debate,  and  a  protest  en- 
tered by  twenty-six  peers.  It  appears  that  this  bus- 
iness widened  a  breach  which  had  for  some  time 
been  open  in  the  friendship  of  the  two  brothers-in- 
law,  Walpole  and  Towoshend,  and  that  Townshend 
was  dissatiafied  at  having  the  odious  part  of  the  bos- 
iness  left  to  himself  in  the  Upper  House.  In  the 
following  session,  when  Town^nd  waa  dismissed, 
Walpole  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  motion,  or  to 
describe  the  Pension  Bill  aa.  tending  to  erect  the 
House  into  a  coart  of  inquisitioo.  During  the 
whole  of  his  administratioii,  however,  he  left  the 
bill,  which  was  the  most  poputarity-gaining  measure 
of  the  opposition  to  be  rejected  the  Lords.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  France  had  agreed  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  in  a  subsequent  treaty,  to  de- 
stroy the  harbor  of  Dunkirk;  but  that  power  had 
never  kept  iu  disagreeable  jHomise  io  fulU  pretend- 
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ing,  not  witboDt  rettoD,  that  the  ioteresU  of  the  io- 
habitants  and  the  stroog  feeling  of  the  French  oation 
ffiuoniiy  preveated  or  delayed  their  compliance. 
Boliogbroke  sent  over  his  secretary,  Brinsden,  to 
inspect  the  stmte  of  the  port  and  worlu  of  Dnnicirk, 
aod  Brinsden  reported  that  the  FreochT  instead  of 
letting  them  go  to  rain,  were  repairing  them  aod 
nakiog  them  more  formidable  Uian  ever.  Upon 
this  exag;erated  report,  the  oppoattion  got  up  a  de- 
bate tending  to  excite  and  alarm  the  English  people; 
aod  then  moved  for  an  addreis,  that  "the  king 
jluHikl  direct  that  all  orders,  instrncUons,  reports, 
and  proceeding*  had  in  regard  to  the  port  and  har- 
hot  of  Duakirk,  since  its  demolition,  be  hid  before 
the  Hoaae."  George  complied,  and  a  heap  of  pa- 
pers were  laid  opon  the  table.  Bolingbroke's  friend 
Wyodham  tbeo  moved  that  the  evideoce  establish- 
•d  the  foct,  and  that  Id  what  had  been  done  to  the 
haAar  of  Dunkirk  there  was  a  manifest  violation  of 
tretiiest  and  a  design  to  annoy  the  trade  of  England 
at  the  least.  But  he  was  met  and  foiled  by  a  coun- 
ter-motioD,  expressing  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
good  effects  which  his  maJesty^s  instances  had  bad, 
by  obtaioiog  express  orders  from  the  most  Christain 
king  for  causiog  to  be  destroyed  all  the  works  that 
miglit  have  been  erected  at  Dunkirk  contrary  to  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  &c.  la  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate WaJpole  fell  upon  BoUn^roke,  who  was  well 
konwa  to  be  the  cause  of  it;  aod  Wyndham,  in  re- 
ply, attempted  to  show  that  Boliogbroke  was  as 
honest  >  minister  as  Walpole — a  comparison  that 
excited  •  general  iodigoatloQ  among  the  Whigs. 
The  next  stand  made  by  the  opposition  was  against 
tfie  reoewal  of  the  Enat  India  Company's  charter, 
which  was,  however,  prolonged  to  1766,  on  the  con- 
ditioD  of  the  company's  payiog  d€200,000  toward 
the  supply  of  the  current  year,  and  reducing  by  one 
per  cent,  the  interest  of  the  money  they  had  al- 
ready advanced  to  the  public.  To  make  up  for 
their  weakness  io  parliament,  the  oppositioD  had 
exerted  all  their  strength  in  the  press,  and  had  del- 
uged the  town  with  iaflnmmntory  pamphlets  and 
papers  in  which  truth  and  decency  were  too  often 
disregarded.  In  proroguing  parliument  on  the  15th 
of  May,  the  king  alluded  to  those  publications  in  un- 
wise and  passioDMte  terms,  cnlliog  them  scandalous 
fibels,  aod  the  aathora  of  them  incendiaries.  As 
soon  as  the  parliament  had  risen.  Lord  Townshend 
reugeed,  lifter  a  quarrel  wiUi  Walpole,  in  which 
tbey  almoat  earae  to  blows,  and  !□  which,  it  is  said, 
the  two  brother  miaistera  and  brothers-in-law 
seized  one  another  by  the  collar  and  grasped  their 
swords.  Towosheod  was  overbearing  and  exceed- 
ingly passionate,  and  in  foreign  politics  more  par- 
ticularly he  entertained  views  which  differed  widely 
from  those  of  Walpole,  who  felt  his  uoquestionable 
superiority  as  a  politician,  who  was  impatient  of  op- 
position, and  who  appears  to  have  been  all  aloog  de- 
termined to  be  the  sole  and  supreme  head  of  the 
ministry.  Towosheod  might  have  planted  many  a 
dx>rn  in  bis  side  if  be  had  gone  iato  opposition; 
but  be  retired  quietly  to  a  country  life,  devoted 
himself  to  brming,  aod  did  more  good  to  England 
by  introdnciDg  the  enltiratioo  of  Uie  tnraip  from 


GermaDy  than  he  eoold  erer  have  done  as  one  of 

"the  patriots."  Mr.  William  Stanhope,  who  bad 
been  created  Earl  of  Harrington  as  a  reward  for  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  was  now  appointed  secretary  of 
state ;  Henry  Pelham  was  made  secretary-at-war, 
and  the  privy  seal  was  given  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  now  Earl  of  Wilmington.  The  ascendency  of 
Walpole  was  absolute;  and,  in  peace  abroad,  and 
growing  prosperity  at  home,  the  nation  saw  little 
canse  to  repine  at  it.  The  good  which  Walpole  did 
might  certainly,  in  many  instances,  have  been  done 
io  a  higher  and  nobler  manner ;  bat,  again,  we 
most  remember  the  lowoess  and  baseness  of  the 
meaM  he  bad  at  his  diapoaaL  He  left  the  chief 
managemeat  of  foreign  aflfain  to  Lord  Harrington 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  bat  be  impressed 
upon  them  the  grand  principle  of  avoiding  foreign 
quarrels,  and,  as  much  as  possiUe — as  much  as  the 
Itiog  would  let  tbem — foreign  engagements  and  per- 
plexing under-treaties ;  and  he  invariably  held  op 
the  blessings  of  peace  aod  the  superiority  of  com- 
merce  to  conquest.  Regardless  of  popular  preju- 
dices, he  cemented  our  alliance  with  France ;  and 
he  wisely  overlooked  many  little  squabbles  which, 
under  a  less  pacific  minister,  might  have  cost  both 
nations  much  blood  and  treasure.  He  bore  with 
the  capricious  insolence  of  the  King  of  S^uiin,  and 
be  concluded  ao  amicable  trea^  with  the  emperor. 

A.D.  1731.  When  parliament  met  again  our  for- 
eign pidioy  was  once  more  aaverely  ciiticised  by  Sir 
William  Wyndham  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
and  the  okl  cry  was  repeated,  somewhat  out  of 
season,  that  we  were  making  minons  treaties  solely 
on  acconnt  of  Hanover,  that  mill-stone  hung  to  the 
neck  of  England  to  sink  her  forever.  Pulteney, 
formerly  the  bosom  friend  of  Walpole,  joined  in 
these  attacks ;  and  he  not  only  continued  to  write 
in  the  Craftsman  with  Boliogbroke,  but  he  also 
maintained  a  very  questionable  correspondence  with 
the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers  that  were  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  English  cabinet.  We  may 
leave  these  altercations,  to  note  the  progress  made 
io  good  aod  wise  measures.  A  jadicious  bill  was 
introduced  for  preventing  delays  of  jnstice  occasion- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  proceedings  at 
law,  and  enacting  that  all  processes  and  pleadings, 
and  all  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  should  be  in 
plain  En^ish.  Obstacles  were,  however,  raised, 
and  most  of  the  lawyer*  resisted  the  change,  urg- 
ing that  this  bill  would  render  useless  the  ancient 
records,  which  were  all  written  in  Latin ;  and  that, 
far  from  expediting,  it  would  introduce  confusion 
and  delay  of  justice,  by  altering  the  established  form 
and  method  of  judicial  proceedings.  Lord  Raymond 
said  that  if  the  bill  passed,  the  law  must  likewise  be 
translated  into  Welsh,  since  many  in  Wales  under- 
stood no  English.  Somebody  said  in  reply,  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  for  the  Welsh  to  learn  English  as 
to  learn  Latin.  "  Our  prayers,"  said  the  eloquent 
Duke  of  Argyle,  "are  in  our  native  tongue,  that  tbey 
may  be  intelligible ;  and  why  should  not  the  laws, 
wherein  our  lives  and  properties  are  concerned,  be 
so,  for  the  same  reason  T"  The  bill  was  carried  by 
one  of  Walpole's  good  majorities.   Parliament  also 
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took  ioto  coasideration  frauds  and  malTenttions  in 
the  charitable  eorporatioD  which  had  beeo  formed 
for  the  relief  of  the  ioduBtrious  poor,  and  expelled 
from  their  House  do  less  a  person  than  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  who  had  recently  been  nmbaasador  at  Paris, 
but  who  had  been  detected  in  fraud  nnd  peculation. 
The  infiimoua  state  of  the  public  prisons  was  also 
investigated  and  in  part  nmended,  a  check  being  put 
to  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  wardeoB  and  jailers, 
who  oppressed  and  tortured  the  poor  criminalB. 
pampered  the  rich,  and'  often  eooDived  at  their 
eiioHpe;  but  in  this  respect  much  was  left  to  be 
doue,  and  much  that  could  only  be  dona  iu  a  more 
flolighteoed  and  humane  age.  A  bill  wm  broaght 
in,  from  no  very  pure  motire— apparently  from 
sheer  spite  against  tile  Bishop  of  Baogor,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock—to  prevent  for  the  future  the  baoslatioo  of 
bishops  from  one  see  to  another;  but  it  was  nega- 
tived by  an  immense  majority.  Considerable  dis- 
content was  occasioDed  by  the  revival  of  the  salt-tax, 
which  bad  been  abolished  about  two  years  before, 
but  which  was  now  granted  again  for  the  term  of 
three  yenrs.  Walpole  declared  that  the  land-tax 
for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  reduced ;  but  the 
opposition  observed  that,  previously  to  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  salt,  they  had  been  exhorted,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  to  Polish  some  of  those 
taxea  that  were  most  burdensome  to  the  poor;  that 
the  tax  upon  salt  was  the  most  burdensome  of  all* 
and  the  most  pernicious  to  the  tnAe  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  now  there  conid  be  no  good  reason 
for  so  suddenly  reviving  that  tax,  and  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor  in  order  to  ease  a  few  rich  men  of 
the  Itinded  interest.  They  further  alledged  that 
the  snlt-tflx  particularly  affected  the  poor,  who  could 
not  afford  to  eat  fresh  provisiorti ;  and  that,  as  it  for- 
merly uccHsiooed  murmars  and  discoutents  among 
the  lower  class  of  people,  the  revival  of  it  would,  in 
nil  probability,  exasperate  them  into  open  sedition. 
Nor  was  the  measure  carried  without  considerable 
difficulty.  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  little  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  a  visit  paid, 
in  the  aatnmn,  to  England  the  Duke  of  Lorraine* 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  consort  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  emperor's  only  daughter,  and  who  on 
this  visit  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  couotry,  and  the  kindness  and 
courteousoess  of  the  English  people.  At  this  mo- 
ment public  credit  seemed  fully  and  firmly  establish- 
ed, agriculture  was  improving,  and  our  foreign  trade 
was  extending  in  every  direction.  In  every  sen 
then  known  was  seen  the  busy  flag  of  England  ;  and 
her  coloniea  were  making  prodigious  strides  from 
infancy  to  manhood — and,  as  a  natural  eooseqaence, 
to  emancipation  from  her  authority. 

A.D.  1732.  To  the  paiTiBment,  which  met  in 
January,  George  expressed  his  satisfactioo  at  the 
general  tnnqnillityt  the  happy  effbct  of  their  zeal, 
attachment,  and  resolotton.  The  courtly  Lord 
Harrey,  the  Lady  "Fanny"  oS  Pope,  moved  an 
adulatory  address,  to  which  the  opposition  started 
an  amendroeat.  Pnlteney,  not  venturing  to  con- 
demn what  had  been  done  in  foreign  jiolicy,  insisted 


that  it  might  all  have  been  done  a  great  deal  sooner 
and  at  inflnitely  less  expense.  In  the  recent  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  England  had  guarantied  tbe 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  went  to  secnre  the  in- 
heritance of  tbe  House  of  Austria  to  Maria  Theresa. 
Pnlteney  said  that  this  very  guaranty  had  formerly 
been  represented  as  inccinsistent  with  the  interest 
of  England  by  the  very  men  who  were  now  pluming 
themselves  and  demanding  the  applaaseof  the  House 
for  having  assented  to  it.  He  doobted  the  policy  of 
our  obliging  ourselvesi  by  a  pontiva  gnamnty,  to  main- 
tiun  tbis  Anstrian  SDMessioD  at  n  fnture  and  inde- 
terminate period,  when  England,  for  reasons  im- 
possible to  fbresee,  might  find  it  very  incompatible 
with  her  interesta  to  engage  in  a  foreign  war  upon 
any  account  whatever.'  Nothing,  he  said,  would  be 
left  in  that  case  but  to  violate  the  national  faith, 
which,  indeed,  he  farther  said,  was  no  new  thing 
with  his  majesty's  present  ministers.  But  Pulte- 
ney's  eloquence  and  arguments  were  thrown  away 
upon  a  scoffing  majority.  His  next  attempt  was  to 
reduce  the  standing  array;  and  he  and  his  party 
represented,  in  a  very  effective  manner,  that  a 
standing  railitary  force  in  time  of  peace  was  not  only 
snperfluouB  but  unconstitutional  and  dangerous:  that 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  which  min- 
isters had  declared  to  be  so  perfect,  might  be  main- 
tained by  the  civil  power,  aided  by  the  militia.  On 
tbe  other  side  some  good  and  not  a  few  very  bad 
ailments  were  used.  The  scribbling  Lord  Har- 
vey said  that  the  multiplicity  of  seditious  writings 
proved  that  there  was  a  dangerous  spirit  still  nbrund ; 
to  which  Mr.  Plumer  replied  that,  ifscribblers  gave 
the  government  uneasiness,  they  ought  to  employ 
other  scribblers,  nud  not  soldiers  against  them.  It 
was  said,  by  or  for  ministers,  that  though  the  country 
was  tranquil  and  contented,  and  had  reason  to  be  so 
under  his  majesty's  wise  and  paternal  government, 
there  were  still  maoy  men  capable  of  pkittiog  and 
caballing,  there  was  still  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
and,  therefore,  a  force  was  necessary  to  overawe 
malcontents  nnd  deter  invasions  from  abroad.  This 
force  they  said  was  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  even  under  an  ambitions  and 
arbttnry  sovereign,  and  ranch  less  under  a  prince 
who  could  not  be  accused  or  suspected  of  entei^ 
taining  the  remotest  wish  of  infringing  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects.  But  Pulteney  and  his 
party  urged  that  tbe  small  standing  army  was  gmd- 
ually  becoming  greater  and  greater;  that  for  altuust 
a  century  past  it  hnd  been  a  progressive  army,  and 
that  every  effort  to  reduce  it  or  limit  its  numbers 
had  signally  failed.  The  present  attempt  whs  no 
exception,  and  the  forces  were  left  as  they  were. 
The  king,  who  seems  to  have  loved  bis  army  above 
all  things,  wns  furious  against  Pulteney ;  and,  calling 
for  the  book,  he  with  his  own  hand  struck  his  name 
out  of  the  list  of  privy  counselors,  and  ordered  that 
all  the  commissions  of  the  peace  which  he  held  in 
differeot  counties  should  be  instantly  revoked.  It 
is  said  that  the  royal  indignation  was  increased  by 
Walpole,  whom  Pulteney  had  offended  beyond  hope 
of  reconciliation  by  disclosing  private  conversations 
which  had  passed  formeriy  between  him  and  the 
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iniDister,  aad  id  which  Sir  Robert  bnd  snid  sharp 
thiogB  against  the  character  of  George  II.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.'  On  the  1st  of  Jaoe,  George 
cliwed  the  session,  iDforming  the  Houses  that  he 
bad  detennioad  to  visit  his  German  dominions,  and 
I*  leare  th«  qoeeo  regent  as  before.  Daring  his 
reaideoee  at  Hanovert  the  decree  of  the  Pragmatic 
SaDction  was  ratiBed  and  coafirmed  bj  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  notwiUietandiag  the  oppositioD  and  pro- 
tsM  of  the  elecunra  of  Saxooy,  Bavnria,  and  the  Pa- 
bUaate,  who,  each  and  all,  pretended  to  Bome  share 
of  the  emperor**  ioherituiee  in  defaolt  of  heirs  male 
of  his  own  body.  George  also  tooli  under  his  pro- 
tection a  considerable  oamber  of  the  Protestant 
iahibitants  of  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzbnrg,  who 
were  safferiDg  under  religious  persecutbn  in  con- 
InTeDtioo  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  ac- 
corded liberty  of  conscience  to  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Msoy  of  these  poor  people,  abandoning  tbeir  homes, 
like  the  Palatinates  in  Queen  Anne's  tinw.  came 
over  to  England,  where  a  parliamentary  pronsion 
was  made  for  them,  and  whence,  -fur  the  most  part, 
they  soon  crossed  the  Atlaotie  to  settle  in  the  iofiint 
eofeoy  of  Geofipa,  foooded  by  the  active  and  beoev- 
Bleat  OenanI  Oglethorpe. 

A.O.  1733.   On  Uie  meeting  of  parlhtmeot  com- 
plaints were  made  that  Spain  had  not  yet  made 
Silrsfaction  for  the  depredations  which  had  been 
committed  daring  the  last  quarrel  upon  British  mer- 
cbncts ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
Rweliogs  of  the  commissioners  of  the  two  crowns 
bad  been  delayed,  and  that  he  could  give  no  perfect 
account  of  their  proceedioga.    The  fact  was,  the 
Spanish  court  pretended  that  aU  or  roost  of  these 
British  merchants  had  been  engaged  in  an  illicit 
trade  to  the  Spanish  Main — and,  according  to  their 
principle,  nearly  all  trade  except  that  in  negroes 
Bcensed  by  the  Assieuto,  was  smuggling.  Walpole 
was  reviled  for  not  iousting  upon  immediate  saUs- 
CKtion,  and  for  not  throwing  open  the  trade  of  the 
Sooth  Ametiean  continent ;  but  Uiese  were  things 
Dot  to  be  done  widioat  a  war.   The  Pension  Bill 
snd  a  standing  army  were  agafai  debated  with  the 
same  success  as  before.  The  sinking-fiind  establish- 
ed by  Walpole  and  Stanhope  had  been  kept  sacred 
for  nearly  ten  years,  or  during  the  whole  reign  of 
George  I.;  but  since  the  acceasioQ  of  his  son  various 
encroachments  had  been  made  upon  it;  and  now 
Wwlpole  proposed  to  take  half  a  million  from  it  for 
tbs  service  of  the  current  year.   Sir  John  Barnard, 
member  for  London,  and  a  pracUcal  economist  and 
financier,  represented  that  such  a  fond  ou^t  never 
to  be  tamed  from  its  original  pnrpose  of  paying  off 
debts  escape  in  eases  of  extreme  emergency ;  that 
la  ease  Mrsehes  by  loadiog  our  posterity  is  a  poor, 
tbort-sighted  expedieot,  the  antbora  of  which  mnst 
expect  the  coraes  of  posterity.   Walpole,  however, 
dedaiwd  that,  if  he  were  not  allowMl  to  take  this 
half  nailUon  ftvm  the  sinking-fond,  he  mnst  move 
for  a  land-tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  ponod;  and  this 
argomeot,  addressed  to  the  parses  of  eoontry  gen- 

>  Ob  tb*  otbaf  tide,  howeTsr,  Walpole  hkd  nadn  limilir  di*clo*ur«a 
wbai  Pa.tcMj  kmd  fimwrly  mh)  abiMt  tk*  kioff,  nd  kaJ  M*Mled 


tlemen  and  great  landed  proprietors  had  such  an 
effect  that  his  original  proposal  was  presently  car- 
ried in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  110.' 

The  practice  of  alienating  the  sinking-fund,  having 
been  thus  once  sanctioned  by  parliament,  was  after- 
ward continued  without  intermission.  In  thefidlow- 
ing  year  (1734)  not  half  a  million  but  ^1,200,000,  or 
the  whole  produce  of  the  year  was  taken  from  it ; 
and  in  the  two  yeara  next  following  (173&-6)  it 
was  sntieipated  snd  mortgaged.  The  best  excuse 
pleaded  for  Walpole  is,  iluit  in  Uie  reign  of  the  first 
two  Georges  the  oational  debt  was  considered  as  a 
main  pillar  of  the  established  government,  by  inter- 
esting so  many  persons  in  ita  support.  The  faod- 
holders  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a  revolution 
would  destroy  bH  obligations;  that  the  Pretender 
would  come  with  a  sword  in  hrs  right  hand  and  a 
sponge  in  his  left;  and  it  was  a  dogma  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  to  pay  off  or  reduce  conaidembly  the 
oamber  of  the  state  creditors  would  be  to  weaken 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  capitalists  bound  to  them  by  the  strongest  of 
ties,  as  the  purse-string  was  then  universally  eou- 
udered.  While  the  sioklng-fund.  or  die  half  million 
to  be  taken  from  it,  was  under  discussion.  Polteney 
exclaimed,  '» Bat,  sir,  there  is  another  thing,  a  very 
terrHile  thing  impending!  A  moostrooa  project! 
Yea,  more  monstrous  than  has  ever  yet  been  rep- 
resented !  .  .  .  I  mean,  sir,  that  monster  the  Ex- 
cise ! — that  plan  of  arbitrary  power  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  before  this  House  tn  the  present 
session !"  Walpole  soon  made  this  expectation  a 
certainty  by  producing  his  famous  Excise  Scheme. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
to  deliberate  upon  the  best  methods  for  securing  and 
improving  the  duties  and  revenues  charged  tipoo 
tobacco  and  wines,  all  the  papers  and  accounts  re- 
lating to  these  duties  were  called  for;  and  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  and  excise  were  ordered  to 
attend  the  House.  A  system  of  fraud  snd  evasion 
was  thus  kid  bare,  and  the  complication,  obscurit}*, 
and  uneertainty  of  the  accounts  were  made  evident. 
The  chief  articles  subjected  to  the  excise  duties 
were  mblt,  salt,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  duties  produced  at  this  time  some- 
what above  three  millions  per  annum.  In  the  midst 
of  a  universal  storm  and  a  deluge  of  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  which  represented  that  every  thing  was 
to  be  taxed,  that  the  people  were  to  be  ground  to 
dust  in  order  that  the  constitution  might  be  over- 
thrown and  a  tyranny  established,  Walpole,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  broached  his  design  in  a  temperate 
speech.  After  alluding  to  the  wild  reports  which 
had  been  spread  through  the  coootiy  to  prejudice 
the  people  agaioM  his  plan  before  ^ey  knew  what 
it  wras,  and  after  asserting  that  many  of  these  prej- 
udices had  originally  proceeded  from  smugglers  and 
ftvudnlent  dealers,  he  said— My  thoughts  have 
been  confined  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  to- 
bacco ;  and  it  was  the  frequent  advices  I  had  of  the 
shameful  frauds  committed  in  these  two  branches, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  themselves, 
that  birned  my  attention  to  a  remedy  for  this  grow- 
ing evil  I  shall*  for  the  present,  confine  my- 
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self  entirely  to  the  tobacco  trade."  And  pursaiog 
this  aobject,  he  said,  If  there  ib  ooe  article  of 
taxatioQ  more  obvious  thaa  noother,  more  imme- 
diately within  the  direct  aim  of  fiscnl  impoaition 
thaD  another,  it  is  anch  rd  article  of  luxury  aa  de- 
pends for  its  use  on  costom  or  caprice,  and  is  by  do 
means  essential  to  the  support  or  real  comfort  of 
hnmaa  life.  If  there  is  a  aubject  of  taxation  where 
it  ia  more  immediately  the  province  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  anppreaa  fraud,  and  strictly  to  insist  on  the 
payment  of  every  impost,  it  must  be  that  where 
Uie  wrong  is  felt  by  every  dan  of  peraons,  and 
none  are  bene0ted  except  the  moit  disboneat  and 
profligate  part  f»f  the  eommani^.  Botli  theae  de- 
Bcriptioas  apfdy  to  the  subject  before  as.  Ff»r 
though  the  use  of  tobacco  ia  perhaps  leas  Moctioned 
by  natural  reason  than  any  other  luxury,  yet  so 
great  ia  the  predilection  for  it  in  ita  various  forms, 
that  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel  there  is  no  ex- 
emptioa  from  the  duty;  and  surely  it  must  be  con- 
sidered an  intolerable  grievance,  that,  by  the  frauds 
which  are  daily  committed,  the  very  poorest  of  the 
peasantry  are  obliged  to  pay  this  duty  twice ;  once 
io  the  enhanced  price  of  tbe  article— for,  thongfa 
the  fhiudnlent  trfeder  cootrivaa  to  save  to  himself 
the  amount  of  the  tax  impoaed  parliament,  yet 
he  does  not  sell  it  cheaper  to  the  pobUc;  aod  e 
second  time,  in  the  tax  that  Is  necessarily  aabatitnted 
to  make  good  ihe  deficieney  v^ieh  has  been  by 
these  means  occasioned."  He  went  on  to  show 
that  the  growers  of  tobacco,  the  plantera  in  our 
American  colonies,  "were  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  even  almost  to  a  state  of  despair,"  by 
the^ frauds  of  their  factors  and  correspondents  in 
England,  who  from  being  their  servants  bad  become 
their  tyrants;  that  the  unfortnnate  planters  had 
sent  home  many  representations,  and  had  lately 
deputed  a  gentleman  with  a  remonstrance  praying 
for  some  B|)eedy  relief ;  that  the  state  of  the  tobacco 
trade  at  home  wrb  ruinous  to  tbe  fiur  trader,  who 
found  himself  foreetalled  in  almoat  every  market 
within  the  iaked  by  the  smoker  and  fnndnleot 
dealer;  that  it  gave  oGcasion  to  an  incesaaot  series 
of  perjuries  and  false  entries;  that  if  parliament 
properly  regnlated  thia  matter  it  would  acquire  the 
mfHtos  of  exercuiDg  one  of  its  most  enviidile  privi- 
leges, that  of  dimioishiDg  the  burdens  of  tbe  coun- 
try ;  that  a  proper  levy  of  tbe  duty  on  tobacco  would 
enable  him  to  alleviate  those  taxes  which  fell  heavi- 
eat  on  our  mannfiicturerB  and  the  laboring  poor,  as 
those  upon  soap  and  candles;  that  tbe  existing  duties 
on  tobacco  amounted  to  sixpence  and  one  third  of  a 
penny  on  every  pound,  and  that  the  grosB  produce 
was,  at  a  medium,  <iC764,000,  whereas  the  net  prod- 
uce, or  what  waB  got  by  tbe  governraent,  was  not 
more  than  dE161,000!  He  proposed  that  the  to- 
bacco duty  should  be  iHrought  under  the  laws  of 
excise,  and  that  the  exeiae  lawa  tfaemtelvea  ahonld 
be  remodeled  and  improved.  He  alao  proposed  a 
reduction  in  Uie  da^,  making  it  4^d.  instead  of  six- 
pence and  one  third  of  a  penny.  He  suggested 
that  tbe  same  rules  might  be  afterward  applied  to 
the  duty  upon  wine,  and  that  a  system  of  bonding 
or  warriioosing  for  reexportation  might  be  insti- 


tuted, uAtcA,"  aaid  Walpde,  •*  mil  tend  to  mak€ 
London  a  fret  port,  and,  by  eontequenee,  the  market 
of  the  toorldr!"  By  tbe  increase  of  trade  and  of 
money  thus  levied,  the  land-tax,  he  aaid,  might 
eventually  be  altogether  abolished.  It  had  been 
reported  out  of  the  House  that  one  of  his  principal 
motives  for  pressing  this  measure  was  to  increase 
his  control  over  elections  by  immeasurably  increas- 
ing tbe  number  of  excise  officers  and  agenta  in  his 
pay,  and  who  would,  it  was  said,  form  another 
standing  army.  In  the  coarse  of  hia  apeech,  which 
oeenpied  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  Walptde  made 
more  than  one  reply  to  these  aoensationa.  »  Those," 
s^d  he,  "who  deal  in  these  general  declamatioDS 
stigmatize  the  scheme  in  the  most  unqualified  man- 
ner, as  tending  to  reduce  those  subjected  to  it  to  a 

state  of  slavery  But  there  are  already  ten 

or  twelve  arttclea  of  conaumptton  subjected  to  the 

excise  laws  Are  tbe  brewers  and  maltotera 

slaves,  or  do  they  reckon  themselves  so?  Are  they 
not  as  free  in  elections,  to  elect  or  be  elected,  as 

any  other  ?  This  standing  army  of  reveoue 

officers,  allowing  the  proposed  addition  to  extend  to 
tobacco  and  wine,  will  not,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Uie  commissioners,  exceed  126  persons ;  that 
number,  io  additicai  to  those  already  employed,  will 
do  all  the  dnty." 

The  tempting  hope  of  the  total  abofition  of  the 
land-tax  was  calculated  to  daaale  tbe  eyes  the 
country  gentlemen ;  and  the  proffered  system  of 
bonding  or  warehousing  was  an  immense  advantage 
to  the  merchant,  and,  ia  reality,  calculated  to  make 
England  the  great  j>orio  franco  of  the  world ;  yet 
the  vehemence  of  oppontion  was  not  softened. 
Wyndbam  declared  that  in  all  coaotries  excises  of 
every  kind  were  looked  upon  as  badges  of  slavery, 
and  he  instituted  a  comparison  between  tbe  minis- 
ters of  the  day  and  tbe  rapacious  favorites  of  Henry 
Vil.,  Empson  and  Dudley,  who,  be  said,  "bad  tbe 
misfbrtone  to  outlive  tbeir  master ;  and  his  son,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  tbe  throne,  took  off  both  their 
beads !"  George's  sen,  Frederic  Priaee  of  Wales, 
was  under  the  gallery  when  this  speech  was  de* 
livered.  Pnlteney,  biking  a  less  tragical  illustration, 
compared  AVnlpole  to  Sir  Ephralm  Mammon  io  the 
Alchemist,  who  was  gulled  out  of  his  mooey  by  fine 
promises  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  at  last  only 
got  some  little  charm  for  curing  the  itch.  On  the 
other  side  Walpole  was  supported  by  the  able  Sir 
Philip  York,  then  attorney-general,  and  by  Sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyll,  master  of  the  rolls,  who  declared  that 
he  hod  come  down  to  the  House  undetermined,  but 
had  been  convinced  by  the  minister's  arguments. 
At  two  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  when  tbe  debate  bad 
lasted  thirteen  hours,  the  House  divided  on  the 
resolutions,  when  the  minister  found  S66  for  bis 
scheme  aod  20fi  against  it.  He  was  little  accos- 
tomed  to  snch  a  large  minoriQr ;  and  his  good-hu- 
mor was  not  incrrased  on  his  leaving  Uie  House, 
for  a  noisy  mob,  that  had  beset  tbe  doors  during  the 
debate,  seized  bim  by  the  eloab,  and  might  have 
done  bim  some  bodily  mischief  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Pelbam.  On  the  16th  of  March, 
when  Uie  report  of  the  committee  was  bron^  up, 
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tha  d^Mkte  WIS  resDmed  with  increBaed  BcrimoDy. 
Bat  tfaere  wis  troth  bb  well  as  bitteroess  Id  Pul- 
teoej's  dedamatioD.    "It  ia  well  known,"  aaid  that 
•ecompliahed  orator,  '•  that  every  one  of  the  pnbjic 
offieera  ban  tbvadj  miDy  boranghs  or  corporatioDa 
which  they  look  od  as  then-  properties.   There  are 
soiM  boroDghs  which  may  be  called  treasary  bor- 
oaghs  ;  there  are  others  which  may  be  called  admi* 
ralty  borongfaa;  in  ahort,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all 
the  towoB  upon  die  sea>caaat  are  already  seised  on, 
and.  Id  a  maoDer,  taken  priaonera  by  the  officers  of 
tfae  crown ;  in  most  of  them  they  hare  ao  great  ao 
ioflaence,  that  none  can  be  chosen  members  of  par- 
Bameat  but  anch  aa  they  are  pleaaed  to  recommend. 
But  mm  the  eostoma  are  confined  to  onr  aea-porta,  as 
they  eao  not  travel  fa  from  the  conat,  therefore 
thia  scheme  aeema  to  bo  contrived  in  order  to  ex- 
lend  tbo  laws  of  excise,  and  thereby  to  extend  the 
inflnence  of  the  crown  over  all  tbe  inland  towna 
and  corporatioos  in  Eogkod."    Upon  a  diviaion, 
however,  Walpole  had  still  a  majority  of  60,  or  249 
lo  189.   The  popular  ferment  waa  aa  great  aa  it 
had  been  on  the  14th.   On  the  4th  of  April  the  bill 
fkmnded  on  tbe  report  of  the  committee  was  read 
a  fint  tine,  and.  after  a  long  debate,  a  motion  that 
it  shooM  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day  ae*nnight 
waa  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-six :  and  the 
next  day.  when  Walpole  moved  that  the  bill  ahonld 
be  printed  and  distribnted  to  the  members  of  the 
Houae,  he  carried  hia  point  by  a  majority  of  only 
aixteeo.    The  lord  mayor  of  London,  however,  coo- 
trived  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  under  hia 
direction  the  common  conocil  drew  np  a  violent 
petition  againat  it.'    Similar  petitions  were  sent  up 
from  Nottingham,  Coventry,  and  other  inland  towna; 
and    the  pnblic,"  says  Tiodal,  "  was  bo  heated  with 
papers  and  pamphlets,  that  matters  rose  next  to  a 
rebellioo."    Warned  by  these  evil  omens  and  by 
hia  decreaaiog  majority,  Walpole  made  up  bis  mind 
to  relinqniah  the  bill.    He  aummoned  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  members  who  had  supported  it.  He 
reaervad  Ida  own  opinion  till  the  last;  but  perse- 
Terance  waa  the  nnanimona  voice.   It  was  urged 
that  aU  taxes  were  obnoxions,  and  there  would  be 
ao  end  of  supplies  if  mobs  were  to  control  the  legis- 
latnre  in  the  manner  of  raiaing  them.   When  Sir 
Robert  had  heard  them  all.  be  aaaured  them  that  he 
waa  consciooB  of  having  meant  well;  that  in  the 
present  iadamed  temper  of  tbe  people  the  act  could 
Dot  be  carried  into  execution  without  an  armed 
force ;  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  liberty  of 
England  if  snpplreB  were  to  be  raised  by  the  sword. 
If,  therefore,  the  reaolution  waa  to  proceed  with 
the  bill,  he  would  ioBtantly  request  the  king's  per- 
mianoD  to  resign,  for  be  would  not  be  the  minister 
to  eofbrce  taxea  at  the  expenae  of  blood."  Thia 
anecdote  u  mentioned  in    Hiatorical  Remarks  on 
tfae  Taxatioo  of  free  States."  on  the  aothortty  of 
Mr.  White,  member  for  Retford,  who  Iiv^d  in 
friendship  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole.'   And  accord- 
ingly, on  the  lltb  of  August,  the  day  appointed  for 

>  TU*  kml  mmjar  ku  AUennkn  Barber,  who  hid  bean  priatBr  lo 
S*tft  aad  BoliBfbiulw,  mad  who  «u  %  ami  iacottiw.  ■ 
■  Cms,  Haaoin  at  Watpoto. 


the  second  reading,  Walpole  moved  that  it  ahould 
be  poatpooed  Ull  the  12th  of  Jane,  before  which  day 
it  was  known  that  parliament  would  rise.  The 
oppoaiUon  were  dissatisiied  at  this  quiet  mode  of 
dropping  the  meaaure,  and  much  wanted  a  formal 
rejection  with  severe  animadveraion ;  but  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  Honae  was  against  themt  and  they 
wonld  not  hazard  a  motion.  Out  of  doors  there  was 
more  nniao  and  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  known 
at  our  greatest  victories :  bonfires  ware  lighted  in 
the  streets,  the  Moonmaot  was  ilhimioated,  and  the 
ntinister  Walpole  was  burned  in  effigy.  Cockades 
were  worn  with  the  motto,  "  Liberty,  Property, 
and  no  Exciae."  The  provincial  towna  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital ;  but  the  learned  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
Jacobitiflm,  outdid  itself:  the  gownsmen  joined  tbe 
rabble  of  the  town  in  their  noisy  rejoicioga ;  curaea 
of  Walpolo  were  mingled  with  Jacobite  cries  and 
cant  phrases,  and  theae  Saturnalia  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Isia  laated  three  days  and  three  nights.  As 
Queen  Caroline  had  gone  fully  into  the  excise 
scheme,  and  partook  in  the  pangs  of  Walpole's  dis? 
appointment,  it  waa  the  more  easy  for  him  to  chas- 
tise eertaio  ndilemen  and  gentlemen,  who,  though 
holding  office,  hsd  eriticised  or  opposed  the.  bill. 
Thus  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  become  lord 
ateward  of  the  household,  was  very  abruptly  and 
unceretDonionsly  deprived  of  his  whtta  sbff;  and 
Lord  Clinton,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  captain  of  his  band  of  pensioners,  and 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  the  eorlfl  of  Marchmont 
and  Stair,  who  held  lucrative  and  sinecure  offices  io 
Scotland,  were  all  dismisaed.  Nor  did  the  ministerial 
veogpance  atop  here  :  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord 
Cobham,  who  had  no  officea  about  tbe  court,  were  de* 
prived  of  their  re^meota  for  their  opposition.'  Thia 
seemed  an  unjustifiable  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  and 
in  the  next  sesuon  led  to  warm  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  Lord  Morpeth  moved  for  a  bill 
to  prevent  any  comraissioDed  officer,  not  above  the 
rank  of  a  enlonel,  from  being  removed,  unless  by  a 
coart-tnartial,  or  by  address  of  either  Houae  of  Par- 
liament; and  when  this  waa  negatived,  Mr.  Sandys 
moved  for  an  address,  desiring  to  know  who  advised 
his  majesty  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord 
Cobham  from  their  respective  regiments;  and  San- 
dys was  aupported — of  course  in  vain — by  Sir  Will- 
iam Wyodfaam  and  by  Fufteney.  Afler  this  a  bill 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  produced  more  than 
once  in  tbe  time  of  William  III.  was  brought  in  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  parliament  by  limiting  the 
number  of  militar}*  officers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  was  rejected  after  the  aecoud  reading. 

In  the  course  of  the  seasioa  of  1733  another  bill 
for  preventing  the  iofamoua  practice  of  stock-jobbiog 
was  laid  aside,  io  consequence  of  some  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Commons.    Tbe  Commons  also 

>  Bafon  tha  end  nf  ihe  jrear,  tbe  grait  Hal  baviof  been  reaifned  hf 
hard  King  (who  diad  a  'ftw  BHiiitht  aAermnI],  ChartM  Talbot,  tba 
•DUritar-faMnl.  WM  made  lotdehaarellur  and  (in  tha  month  of  Deeam- 

bar)  Baron  Talbot.  Slill  funher  to  ■trengthrn  himirlf  to  tha  Upper 
HooM,  Walpole  mode  thn  atiuriiRy-RenrrBl,  Philip  York,  lord  chief 
joatico  Ull  Bamn  Hardwicka.  Talbot,  one  of  tli«  be*t  uao  apoa  whon 
pniBHUn  Muld  fall,  mnritad  only  ihrca  jran. 
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voted  e£80,000  08  a  marriage  portion  to  the  priocesa 
royal,  who  was  affianced  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  priDce  arrived  in  England  in  the  month  of 
November,  and,  after  he  had  for  some  time  drank 
the  waters  of  Bath  to  improve  his  health,  the 
nuptials  were  sulemnized  in  the  French  cbapel  at 
St.  James's,  on  the  14th  of  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1734). 

But,  though  pacific  in  England,  the  year  1733  was. 
IB  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  year  of  strife  and  coo- 
tentioD.  Aogastus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Suonjf  died  in  the  month  of  February,  whho 
the  Poliili  crown  became,  as  usual,  the  ol^eet  of  a 
disgraceful  struggle,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
*•  election."  The  competitors  were  Augustus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  son  ef  the  deeeased  king,  and  Staoie- 
laus  Leczinski,  who  had  already  been  king  of  Poland, 
but  who  had  been  driven  from  his  throne  on  the 
downfall  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who,  rather 
by  force  of  arms  than  by  any  other  right,  had  made 
him  king.*  By  a  strange  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  daughter  of  StanislBas,  even  when  his 
fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  he  was  an 
exile  and  proscribed,  hiid  become  the  wife  of  young 
Louis  XV..  and  was  now  queen  of  France.  The 
French  people  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  procnre 
for  the  fiither  of  iheir  queen  the  crown  which  he 
had  former^  worn,  and  the  government  resolved  to 
support  and  assist  Staoislaas.  On  the  other  side, 
Augustus  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  the  Czarina  Anne  of  Russia,  who,  on  the  deaA 
of  Peter  I.'s  widow,  Cntherine,  and  a  revolution 
which  set  aside  Peter  II.,  hud  ascended  the  throne 
of  thnt  country.  France  had  for  a  long  time  ceHsnd 
to  have  any  connection  with  Poland,  and  wna  at  the 
moment  uoacquatnted  with  the  etnte  of  affiitra  in 
that  country,  and  nnprepared  with  the  means  of 
making  any  great  effort.  But  Stantshios,  who  was 
residing  there,  set  out  for  his  native  country  in  dis- 
guise ;  and,  attended  by  only  one  officer,  he  present- 
ed himself  to  the  Poles  at  Warsaw,  and  was  received 
with  ncchtmatiras.  The  majority  of  tbn  nation,  or 
of  the  nobles  who  exercised  the  right  of  king-mak- 
ing by  vote,  were  decidedly  in  his  favor,  and  60,000 
suffrages  recalled  him  to  the  throne.  But  the  czar- 
ina had  resolved  that  the  question  should  not  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  Poles ;  three  Russian  nrmiea 
hovered  on  the  frontiers,  nnd  threatened  to  inundate 
the  kingdom ;  and  Augustus  III.  and  the  minority  of 
the  noble  electors  of  Poland  were  soon  in  the  Rus- 
sian camp,  and  inviting  the  Muscovites  into  the  heart 
of  their  country.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  the  whole 
of  the  Lithuanian  provinces  were  occupied  by  the 
Muscovites,  aud  Stanislnus  wns  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  cnpitnl  nnd  shut  himself  up  in  Dantzic- 
There  he  was  soon  besieged  by  a  confederate  army 
of  Rnssians,  Saxons,  and  Polish  partisans.  The 

I  AUfaMa*,  on  reitMndiog  h  i  throoe,  hail  thoaght  propar  to  pab- 
liah  ■  lung  nniiirMto,  to  junifj  hia  eonduM  aad  hii  perjarr,  m  in  a 
traaty  be  had  tahmily  ammi  ne*ar  niira  lo  pratecd  aoy  right  to  tba 
aoraraif  Qiy  of  Polaad.  Ona  day  ba  atkod  a  Poliah  («iiilenian  what  b« 
tbuilKbt  ot  (hia  loag  manirrato.  "Nothing  ii  nmra  ndiculani,"  laid 
tha  Pule ;  "jna  ought  hi  bate  nid  umpljr,  Seem;  that  [bs  King  uT 
Saraden  haa  beao  beaten  at  Pulia**,  1  bate  reaiocndad  tba  tbroaa."— 


defense  was  heroic  and  long.  Eight  thonsand  of 
the  czarina's  troops  are  said  to  have  fsllen  in  one 
assault;  and  in  the  fortifications  of  Dantzic  they 
still  point  out  a  place  which  they  call  the  grave  of 
the  Russians;  but  the  end  of  all  was,  that  Stanis- 
laus was  again  obliged  to  disguise  himself  and  to  fly. 
His  rival  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Poland,  under 
the  guns  and  bayonets  of  Russia,  and  the  adherents 
of  Stanislaus  either  submitted  or  carried  on  a  hope- 
less, desultory,  partisan  war&re,  wUeh  contributed 
to  thraw  the  country  stiU  fiirther  back  into  barbarity, 
and  to  render  It  more  and  more  an  ea^  prey  to 
Russia.  The  Emperor  Charles  had  left  the  busi- 
ness to  be  settled  by  the  czarina ;  but  this  was  rather 
through  want  of  ability  than  any  want  of  inclination 
to  interfhre,  and  he  had  indirectly  aided  and  assist- 
ed Augustus,  and  injured  the  cause  of  the  protege 
of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  pacific  intentions 
of  Cardinal  Floury,  the  French  court  determined 
to  resent  this  conduct,  and  they  found  the  court  of 
Madrid  quite  ready  to  join  in  a  war  against  tho 
emperor;  for,  besides  old  scores  of  animosities,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  who  had  secured  to  her  sod  the 
dukedom  of  Parma,  aspired  to  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  which  was  weakly  defended  for 
the  emperor.  Every  thing  depended  upon  dispatch, 
and  armiest  both  French  and  Spanish,  were  prepar- 
ed in  a  wnnderfuHy  short  space  of  time.  Wnlpole 
wisely  endeavored  to  prevent  the  firing  of  the  first 
cannon,  but  his  effbrts  were  unsuccessful;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  some  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  Europe  were  again  scour^ged  by  the  maixh 
of  hostile  forces,  and  the  diplomatic  scissors  were 
once  more  employed  to  reshape  and  refashion  do- 
minions, principalities,  and  powers. 

A.o.  1734.  The  English  parliament  met  on  tho 
17th  of  January,  when  the  king  attended  to  the  war 
which  had  begnn  on  the  continent,  and  which,  he 
said,  proved  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  forces 
at  bome.  The  opposition,  whose  plans  of  attack 
had  been  principally  organized  by  Bolingbroke, 
were  soon  found  to  be  more  formidable  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  Our  foreign  policy,  and  the  in- 
ternal administration,  were  equally  attacked ;  and, 
after  a  variety  of  minor  efforts,  a  proposal  to  repesl  i 
the  Septennial  Bill  was  bruught  in  on  the  13th  of 
March  by  Mr.  Bromley,  the  son  of  Queen  Anne's 
Tory  secretary  of  state.  The  disaffected  of  the 
Whigs,  it  appears,  had  long  scrupled  about  voting 
for  the  repeal  of  a  bill  which  they  themselves  had 
once  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Prot- 
estant succession ;  but  they  were  brought  over  by 
the  persoasioDB  of  Bolingbroke  nnd  the  determined 
will  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  were  now  act- 
ing, and  without  whom  they  would  have  formed  a 
very  insignificant  minority.  Sttll,  however,  these 
Whigs  were  rntiier  shy  of  the  debate,  and  Putteney, 
their  head,  delivered  only  a  short  speech,  and  that, 
too,  in  an  embarrassed  manner.  The  Tory  chief. 
Sir  William  Wyodhnm,  fought  the  (wttle ;  and  in  a 
very  remarkable  speech,  which  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  specimens  of  the  pnr- 
liamentary  eloquence  of  that  day,  he  hypoihetically 
described  Walpole  ai  the  most  dangerous  of  all  vil- 
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kiaa.      Let  us  soppue,"  eaya  Wyndham,  "  a  man 
ibindooed  to  all  ooCionB  of  Tirtue  and  honor,  of  no 
great  fotnily,  and  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  be 
chief  miniBter  of  atate  by  the  coQcnrrence  of  many 
vhimsica)  events — afraid  or  UQwilliog  to  trust  any 
htt  creaturea  of  bis  own  making — lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame  and  repatatton — ignorant  of  bis  cOQntry's 
tnie  interest — parvuing  no  aim  but  tbat  of  aggran- 
dizing himself  and  hia  favorites — in  foreign  affairs 
tnisting  oooe  bat  those  whOt  from  the  nature  of 
their  education,  can  not  poaaibly  be  qualified  for  the 
MTiiee  of  their  conotrj*  or  give  weight  and  credit 
Is  Iheir  n^otiationa.    Let  n*  sappose  the  true  in- 
temt  of  the  mtioo,  by  anch  meaoa,  neglected  or 
aumndentood,  her  honor  tarniahed,  her  importance 
lost,  her  trade  inaoltad,  her  nwrehanta  laundered, 
aad  her  sailors  murdered ;  and  all  these  circum- 
Ances  overlooked,  lest  his  administnitiou  should  be 
eodaagered.    Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  im- 
oieDse  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  qation,  with  a 
pirhimeot  chiefly  composed  of  members  whose 
»eats  sre  purchased,  and  whose  votes  are  bought  at 
the  eipeuse  of  the  public  treasure.    In  such  a  par- 
liiment,  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his 
coadaet,  or  to  relieve  the  natioo  from  the  distress 
which  haa  been  entailed  upon  it  by  this  adminiatni- 
lion.  Sappose  him  screened  l>y  a  corropt  minority 
of  bis  crsatnrest  whom  he  ratuna  in  daily  pay,  Or 
engagea  in  hia  particnlar  interest,  distributing 
unoog  th«m  those  posts  and  places  which  ooght 
aerer  to  be  bestowed  apon  any  but  for  the  good  of 
ihs  poUte*    Let  him  plume  himself  upon  bis  scan- 
dkknu  victory,  becnose  he  has  twined  a  parliament 
like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  sll  sdven- 
tnres.    Let  us  suppose  him  domineering  with  inso- 
leoce  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  over  nil 
the  men  of  sense,  fignre,  or  fortune  in  the  nation ; 
u  be  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  oth- 
ers, and  endeavoring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all. 
With  sncb  ■  rainialer  and  such  a  parliament,  let  us 
nppose  a  case  which,  I  hope,  will  never  hap|>eo — 
a  fwioce  npon  the  throne,  uninformed,  ignorant,  and 
SBseqnainted  with  the  inclinations  and  true  interests 
of  hit  people ;  weak,  eaprietoaatjtnospoited  with 
oafaoanded  ambitioD,  end  poasessed  with  insatiable 
avarice.    I  hope  aneh  a  eaae  will  never  occur ; 
bnt,  as  it  poesibly  mayt  could  any  greater  curse  hap- 
pen to  a  nation  than  sneh  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  sach  a  minister,  and 
that  minister  supported  by  such  a  parliament  1  The 
oature  of  mankind  can  not  be  altered  by  human  laws ; 
the  existence  of  such  a  prince  or  such  n  minister  we 
cu  not  prevent  by  act  of  parliament,  but  the  exist- 
ence ef  such  a  parliament  I  think  we  rosy  prevent; 
u  it  b  nnach  more  likely  to  exist,  and  may  do  more 
machief^  while  ^e  septennial  law  remains  in  force 
than  if  it  were  repealed ;  tfaerefinw,  I  am  heartily 
fiir  ita  being  repealed." 

la  reply  to  Mm  tremendous  ioTective,  which 
tasee  WHne  ai  its  strength  in  its  eitravaganca,  Wal- 
pale  aeareely  noticed  Wyndhami  whom  he  probably 
esoBiderad,  so  thia  oceaaioD,  as  tiie  mere  mouth* 
piece  of  Bofiogbroke ;  bat  upon  that  flagitious  poli- 
uamm  be  lud  a  brand  of  fire  which  burned  throu^ 


flesh  and  skin,  and  went  hear^deep.  >(Sir,"  said 
Walpole,  I  do  assure  you  I  did  not  intend  to  have 
troubled  yon  in  this  debate,  but  such  incidents  now 
generally  happen  toward  the  end  .of  our  debates, 
nothing  at  all  relating  to  the  subject,  and  gentlemen 
making  such  suppositious,  meaning  some  person,  or 
perhaps,  as  they  say,  no  person  now  in  being,  and 
talk  so  much  of  wicked  ministers,  domineering  min- 
isters, miBisters  pluming  themselves  in  defiances, 
which  terras,  and  such  like,  have  been  of  late  ao 
much  made  use  of  in  this  House,  that,  if  they  really 
mean  nobody,  either  in  the  Hoase  or  oat  of  it,  yet 
it  must  be  aapposed  they  at  leaat  mean  to  call  npon 
some  gentleman  in  this  House  to  make  them  a  re- 
ply; and,  therefiire,  1  hope  I  may  he  allowed  to 
draw  a  picture  in  my  turn ;  and  I  may  likewise  say 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a  description  of  any  par- 
ticular person  now  in  being.  When  gentlemen  talk 
of  ministers  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  virtue  and 
b^Dor,  other  gentlemen  may,  I  am  sure,  with  equal 
justice,  and,  I  think,  more  justly,  speak  of  anti- 
rainisters  and  mock  patriots  who  never  had  either 
virtue  or  honor,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
opposition  are  actuated  only  by  motives  of  envy,  and 
of  resentment  against  those  who  have  disappointed 
them  in  their  views,  or  may  not  perhaps  have  com- 
plied with  all  their  desires.  But  now,  sir,  1ft  nle, 
too,  Buppose— and,  the  Honae  being  cleared,  I  am 
sure  tint  no  person  that  hears  me  can  come  within 
the  description  of  the  person  I  am  to  suppose — let 
me  suppose  in  this*  or  in  some  other  unfortunate 
«>nDtry.  an  anti- minister,  who  thinks  himself  a  per- 
son of  so  (treat  and  extensive  parts,  and  of  so  many 
eminent  qualificationB,  that  he  looks  npon  himself 
as  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  capable  to  con- 
duct the  public  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
cbristening  every  other  genUemen  who  has  the 
honor  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  by  the 
name  of  Blunderer.  Suppose  this  fine  gentleman 
lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  his  party  some 
persons  really  of  fine  parts,  of  ancient  families,  and 
of  great  fortunes,  and  others  of  desperate  views, 
ariung  from  disai^inted  and  malicious  hearts ;  all 
these  gentiemen,  with  reapeet  to  their  political  be- 
havior, moved  by  him,  and  him  solefy ;  all  they  say, 
either  in  private  orpoblie,  being  only  a  repetition  of 
the  words  he  baa  pat  iuto  their  mouths,  aod  a  apifr- 
ting  out  that  venom  which  he  has  infused  into 
them;  and  yet  we  may  sappose  this  leader  not 
really  liked  by  any  even  of  those  who  so  blindly 
follow  him,  aod  bated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We  will  suppose  this  anti-minister  to  be  in  a  coun- 
try where  he  really  ought  not  to  be,  and  where  be 
could  not  have  been  but  by  an  effect  of  too  much 
goodness  and  mercy,  yet  endeavoring,  with  all  bis 
might  and  with  alt  his  art,  to  destroy  the  fountain 
from  whence  that  mercy  flowed.  In  that  country, 
suppose  him  continually  contracting  friendships  and 
familiarities  with  the  ambassadws  of  those  princes 
who  at  the  tioie  happen  to  ha  most  at  enmi^  with 
hia  own ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  should  happeu  to  be 
for  the  intereat  of  any  of  those  fbreigo  minlatera  to 
have  a  secret  divulged  to  them  which  might  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  his  native  coantry,  is  well  as 
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to  nil  its  frieods — suppose  this  foreigo  minister  ap- 
plyiag  to  him,  Bod  he  aoawering,  I  will  get  it  yoa 
— tell  me  bot  what  you  want,  I  will  eodeavor  to 
procare  it  for  yon  :  upoo  this,  he  puts  a  speech  or 
two  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  oreatureSt  or  some 
of  his  new  eonferta;  what  he  wants  is  moved  for  in 
parliament,  and.  when  so  very  reasonable  a  request 
as  this  ia  refused,  suppose  him  and  his  creatures  and 
tools,  by  his  advicet  spreading  the  alarm  over  the 
whole  natioD,  and  eiying  out.  Gentlemen,  oor  conn- 
tiy  ia  at  {ffeaent  involved  in  many  daageroua  diffi- 
culties, all  which  we  woold  have  extricated  yon 
{ram,  but  a  wiekad  nUnister  and  a  cormpt  majority 
refused  ns  the  pnper  materiala;  and  upon  Uiis 
scandalous  victoiy  this  minister  became  ao  inaolent 
as  to  plnme  himself  in  defances.  Let  ns  further 
suppose  this  anti-minister  to  have  traveled,  and,  at 
every  court  where  he  wua,  thinking  himself  the 
greatest  minister,  and  making  it  his  trade  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  every  conrt  where  he  had  before 
been  ;  void  of  nil  faith  or  honor,  and  betraying  every 
master  he  ever  served.  I  could  carry  my  supposi- 
tioDB  a  great  deal  farther,  and  I  ifaay  say  I  mean  no 
person  now  ia  being.  Bat  if  we  can  suppose  auch 
a  one,  can  there  be  imagined  a  greater  disgrace  to 
human  nature  than  auch  as  thisT"  This  was  not 
prophecy,  but  history — it  was  not  an  hypothetical 
case,  bnt  a  atrong  relation  of  what  Bolin^rake  had 
actually  done ;  and,  as  that  brilliant  profligate  an- 
nounced soon  after  his  intention  of  leaving  England 
and  giving  up  his  factions  contest  as  hopeless,  it  baa 
been  assumed  that  Valpole's  apeecb  was  the  cause 
of  this  resolution.*  In  the  rest  of  bis  fiimous  speech 
Walpole  exhibited,  with  sufficient  coolness,  the  rea- 
sons which  made  him  prefer  septennial  parliaments 
to  trienniali  or  to  pHrliaments  of  ahorter  duration. 
The  trienaial  law,  be  said,  ran  too  mncb  into  that 
form  of  government  which  is  properly  called  demo- 
cratical ;  which  form  was  liable  to  these  inconveni- 
ences— that  it  was  generally  too  tedious  in  coming 
to  any  resolution,  and  seldom  brisk  enough  in  carry- 
ing its  raaolutiooa  into  execution — was  never  steady 
in  any  ineaaares,  and  was  often  involved  in  factious 
■editions  and  insurrections,  which  exposed  the  coun- 
try to  the  risk  of  being,  made  the  tool,  if  not  the 
prey,  of  herneighbora.  NopmdentadmintstratioD. 
he  said,  would  ever  resolve  upon  any  messure  of 
importance  till  they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulse  of  the 
parliament,  but  also  that  of  Uie  people;  and  with  tii- 
ennlal  elections  ministera  would  labor  under  thia  dis- 
advantage— that,  as  secrets  of  state  must  not  always 
be  immediately  divulged,  their  enemies  would  have  a 
handle  for  exposing  their  measures,  snd  rendering 
them  disagreeable  to  tbe  people,  and  thereby  csrry- 
ing  a  new  election  against  tliem,  before  they  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  their  measures  by 
divulging  the  facts  and  circumstances  upoo  which 
they  were  based.  "Then,"  said  he,  "it  is  by  ex- 
perience well  known  that  what  ia  eallwl  the  popu- 
hce,  in  every  counUy,  are  apt  to  be  too  mnch  elated 

^  Lord  Hilum  >■  oomet  in  ibowiDK  tlwt  thert  wen  other  cmoft— 
that  th»  oMiM  ant  b«  tb«  wis  uum  oC  Bolini broke'*  ntirior  to  the 
OoatiMBt:  but  it  mmj,  Mnrthelan,  have  oontributMl  amoB^  other 
flNMi.  NaitlMr  Bntiiicbi<ske  nor  hie  frinda  cobM  a>Ter  giva  ay  Dtiar 
Uka  a  oOMf rtaat  nply  to  Walpria'a  alUgatiaas. 


wiUi  auccesa,  and  too  much  dejected  with  every 
misfortune.  This  makes  them  wavering  in  their 
opinions  about  affairs  of  state,  and  never  long  of  the 
same  mind ;  and,  as  the  House  of  Commoos  is 
chosen  by  the  free  and  unbiassed  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  if  Uiis  choice  were  ao  often  renewed 
we  might  expect  that  this  House  would  be  as  waver- 
ing and  ansteady  as  the  people  upoally  are ;  and,  it 
being  tmpoesible  to  carry  on  the  public  afiiiira  of  the 
nation  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  the 
ministen  would  alw^  be  obliged  to  comply,  uid. 
eoneeqoent^,  would  be  oUiged  to  diangtt  their 
meararea  aa  <rfken  as  the  peo|rie  ehan^  their 
minds,"  Continuing  to  inuat  diat  triennul  parlia- 
menls  would  lead  to  demoency,  and  democracy  to 
tyranny,  he  said — "  In  all  eonntariea  and  in  all  gov- 
ernments there  will  be  many  foctiouv  and  unquiet 
spirits  who  can  never  be  at  rest  either  in  power  or 
out  of  power.  When  in  power,  they  are  never 
easy  unless  every  man  sobmits  entirely  to  their  di- 
rection ;  and  when  out  of  power  they  are  always 
working  and  intrigoing  against  those  thatare  in,  with- 
out any  regard  to  justice  or  to  the  interest  of  their 
country.  In  popular  governments  such  men  have 
too  much  game — they  have  too  many  opportunities 
for  working  upon  and  cormptiog  the  mioda  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  give  them  a  bad  impreaMoo  of, 
and  to  raise  discontents  againat,  those  that  have  the 
management  oi  the  paUic  aflairs  for  the  time ;  and 
these  diaoootenta  often  break  «nt  into  wditions  and 
inanrrections.  This  wonld,  in  my  opinion,  be  oar 
misfortune  if  onr  parliaments  were  either  annual  or 
triennial."  As  to  liribery  and  corruption,  he  held 
that  it  was  impossible  to  influence,  by  such  base 
means,  tbe  majority  of  tbe  electors  of  Great  Britain 
to  choose  such  men  aa  would  pat  their  liberties  in 
jeopardy.  He  spoke  on  this  point  at  length,  and  in 
a  curious  style.  "  When,"  snid  be,  "  no  encroach- 
ments are  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  when 
the  people  do  not  think  themselves  in  any  danger, 
there  may  be  many  of  the  electors  who,  by  a  bribe 
of  ten  guineas,  might  be  induced  to  vote  for  one 
candidate  rather  than  another;  but,  if  the  conrt 
were  making  any  encroachments  upon  the  righta  of 
the  people,  a  proper  spirit  would,  vrithoot  doubt, 
ariae  in  the  natinn ;  and,  in  sneb  a  case,  I  mm  per- 
snaded  that  none,  or  very  fow,  even  of  SDcb  aleetors 
could  be  induced  to  vote  for  a  conrt  candidate — no, 
not  for  t«n  times  the  sum.  There  may  be  aome 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  nation — I  am  afnud 

there  will  always  be  some  But  to  insinuate 

that  money  may  be  issued  from  the  public  treasury 
for  bribing  elections  (  WalpoWi  notorious  bribe$  were 
certainly  not  managed  in  so  bungling  a  manner)  it 
really  something  very  extraordiusry,  especially  in 
those  gentlemen  who  know  how  many  checks  there 
are  upon  every  shilling  that  can  be  isaoed  from 
thence,  and  how  regularly  the  money  granted  in 
one  year  for  the  service  of  the  natbn  moat  always 
be  accounted  for  the  vety  next  aeasion  tn  this  House, 
and  likewise  in  the  other,  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
call  for  any  auob  aoconnt  And  as  to  gentlemen  in 
offices,  if  they  have  any  advantages  over  country 
gentlemen,  in  having  something  else  (q  depend  on 
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besides  their  own  privste  fortunes,  thej  hsve  like- 
wise msny  duadTaotages ;  they  are  c4)liged  to  live 
here  at  Loodon  with  tbehr  families^  by  which  they 
sre  pnt  to  a  mnch  greater  szpeDHe  than  gentlemen 
of  equal  fbrtnne  who  live  in  the  country.  This 
lays  them  nnder  a  yery  great  disadvantage  in  sup- 
porting  their  intereet  io  the  country.    The  country 
geDtlemen,  by  living  among  the  elecrors,  and  pur- 
chssiog  the  neeemries  for  his  femily-  from  them, 
keep*  up  u  scqnaiiitanoe  and  eorrespondence  with 
them  without  patting  himself  to  any  extrBordioary 
^mrgb ;  whereas  a  geatlemen  who  livoi  in  London 
has  DO  other  way  of  keairiiog  up  an  acqnaiotance 
mad  eorratpondence  among  his  friends  in  the  coun- 
try bat  by  going  down*  once  or  twice  a-year,  at  a 
very  extraordinary  expense,  and  often  without  any 
otber  bumoesB ;  so  that  we  may  cooclDde  a  gentle- 
man in  office  can.  not,  eren  in  aereo  yearst  save 
mnch  for  distributing  in  ready  money  at  the  time 
of  an  electioD ;  and  I  really  believe,  if  the  fact  were 
narrowly  inqnired  into,  it  would  appear  that  the 
geotlemen  in  office  are  aa  little  guilty  of  bribing 
their  electors  with  ready  money  as  any  other  set 
of  gentienien  in  tlie  kingdom."   In  the  end  he  in- 
sisted ttaat  Aere  wm  itin  Jacobitism  and  disafibction, 
end  cases  likely  to  oeenr  productive  of  a  ferment 
wlueh  Would  make  frequent  elections  dangerous  to 
the  Hber^i^the  conntty;  and  therefore  he  should 
consider,  be  beliered,  at  all  times,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  deogeroos  experiment  to  repeal  the  Septen- 
eial  Bill.    It  was  io  vain  that  the  opposition  asserted 
that  the  septennial  law  was  itself  an  encroachment 
00  the  rights  of  Ae  people — a  law  passed  by  a  par- 
Bameot  that  made  itself  septenmal — that  this  long- 
endnring  pariiameut  bad  effected  unconstitutional 
dteratioQa  io  the  laws  of  treason,  and  imposed  ^e 
Riot  Act,  by  which  a  little,  dirty  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  meaneat  tool  of  a  ministry,  had  it  to  his 
power  to  pat  twenty  or  thir^  of  the  best  subjects 
in  En^and  to  immediate  death,  without  any  trial  or 
ferm  bet  that  of  reading  a  proclamation — that  it  had 
pasaed  die  fiual  SoaUi  Sea  Bill,  and  had  almost  passed 
dielateodiou  Excise  Bill.  Upon  a  division,  Walpole 
fimnd  himself  supported  by  a  mnjority  of  247  to  184. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  having  sbt  near  its  full 
term,  parliament  was  dissolved  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  Oeo^e  spoke  again  of  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  country — said  that  the 
interests  of  sovereign  and  subject  were  mutual  and 
inseparable,  and  that  any  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  either  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  strength  of 
both,  which,  kept  within  their  due  limits,  constitute 
l^t  jnst  balance  which  is  uecessary  for  the  honor 
and  digni^  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  protection  and 
prosperity  of  the  people.  In  about  a  month  after 
this  the  new  elections  cBma  on,  and  were  conducted 
irith  great  heat.  The  Excise  scheme,  the  Riot 
Act,  the  nnaettled  state  of  our  commercial  chims 
upon  Spain,  wera  aU  very  popular  and  exciting 
lopica ;  and  the  Tories,  who  would  have  exclaimed 
•giUmt  a  war  if  ministers  had  gone  into  one,  now 
represented  the  ueutraliQr  of  Great  Britain  as  dan- 
gerous and  di^raoeful.  By  these  cries,  and  by 
«tfmr  Bwaaa  not  pimr  than  those  resortad  to  by 


Walpole,  the  opposition  gained  several  aente;  and, 
even  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  two  Whig  cbd- 
didatea.  Coke  and  Mardeo,  were  defeated  by  two 
Tories,  Woodhouae  and  Bacon.  "On  the  whole," 
wrote  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  member  of  the 
ct^lnet,  ••our  parliameDt  is,  I  thhik,  a  good  one; 
but  by  no  means  mch  a  one  as  tiie  queen  and  Sir 
Robert  inugine.  It  will  require  greU  caret  atten- 
tion, and  management  to  set  ont  rif^t  and  to  keep 
people  in  good  humor."' 

Spain  and  France  on  tiie  one  side,  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  made  sure 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  held, 
in  a  manner,  the  key  of  Italy,  and  who,  with  the 
osnal  policy  of  his  House,  bad  given  promises  to 
both,  and  was  resolved  to  net  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  last  France  and  Spain  outbid  Austria; 
and,  while  his  envoy  at  Vienna  waa  actually  pledg- 
ing hia  faith  to  the  emperor,  his  Sardinian  majesly 
joined  the  French  and  Spaniards,  burst  into  the 
Milaneae,  and  overran  the  whole  of  Anstrian  Lom- 
bardy.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  body  of  Spanish 
infantry  was  laniAd  at  Genoa,  a  mass  of  civaliy  was 
sent  by  land  to  Antibo,  and  a  strong  French  snd 
Spanish  fleet  domineered  in  the  ItaKan  seas.  The 
Spanish  forces  were  directed  by  the  Count  de 
Hontemar,  but,  "for  fame  and  dignity  of  name," 
were  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  who  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in 
hia  Italian  domioions  at  Parma.  The  object  io  view 
was  no  secret — it  was  to  deprive  Austria  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  two  Sicilies  (t.«.,  Naples  and  the 
island) — "  which,"  wrote  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  her 
favorite  son,  CnrloB,  -'being  created  an  independent 
kingdom,  ehall  be  thine.  Go,  then,  and  conquer. 
The  finest  crown  of  Italy  expects  thee."'  Bon 
Carina  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old; 
but  he  waa  active,  ambitions,  and  not  without  ahil- 
i^.  He  had  a  very  advantageous  person,  excellent 
manners  and  address,  and  he  was  ancouraged  and 
favored,  underhand,  by  Pope  Clement  XII.,  who 
liked  not  to  sea  the  Austrians  settled  on  both  sides 
of  him.  In  the  mnnth  of  March  he  assembled,  In 
Perugia,  16,000  foot  and  SOOO  horse — Spaniards. 
French,  and  Italians — and  then,  with  his  prime  ad- 
viser, and  afterwRrd  his  eicellent  minister,  the 
Pisao  advocate  and  professor  of  Jus  publicum,  Ber- 
nardo Taoucci,  he  held  a  council  of  war,  which  was 
attended  by  many  Nenpolitan  princes  and  nobles 
dissatisfied  with  the  Austrian  government;  by  many 
grandees  of  Spain,  who  wanted  to  recover  the  vast 
estates  and  power  they  had  lost  in  Naples  and  Si- 
cily ;  by  the  Count  de  Marsilliac,  and  many  French- 
men of  distinction.  It  was  presently  resolved  to 
advance,  witii  sll  speed,  to  the  city  of  Naf^es,  and  to 
send,  beforehand,  proclamations  to  inform  the  people 
that  Don  Carlos  was  coming  to  relieve  them  from 
the  oppression,  hardness,  and  avarice  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  to  reign  like  a  father  over  them ;  that 
the  Inquisition,  which  the  Neapolitans  abhorred 

>  Laiter  to  Horace  WilpoU.  Accordinr  to  bit  friend  Etonsb,  Sir 
Robert  hiniMlf  •pent,  in  thia  fenenl  electtna,  £H,0O0  of  hie  pHtmtt 
Jortwtt.    Walpole'*  original  pri,at«  fennse  waa  aboat  XSfiOO  a-]rc;ir  ; 
bat  be  bad  btan  adding  moraiHiBlr  U>  it  aiae*  he  had  anleFed  filUt 
■  Pitti*  CdlsiM.— Hqnunri. 
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and  had  always  auccewfullj  reaisted*  ahonld  never 

be  iropoaed  or  be  nttempted  to  be  impoaed  upoo 
them.  As  the  AuBtriao  army  north  of  the  Apen- 
nineB,  under  the  commaDd  of  the  Couot  de  Mercy, 
wbo  appears  to  have  been  as  fiery  and  imprudent 
ns  ever,  had  been  defeated  with  great  slaaghter  in 
the  battle  of  La  Crocetta,  and  as  the  King  of  Ser- 
dinia  had  engaged  to  secure  the  pnasee  of  the  Alps, 
there  was  no  fear  of  any  attack  in  the  rear;  and, 
putting  himself  in  motion,  Don  Carlos  traversed  the 
States  of  the  Charch*  avoiding  the  city  of  Rome, 
at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  pope,  and  taking  the 
Tosd'of  Valmootone  and  Frosinone  to  the  NeapoU- 
tan  frontiers.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong  Spanish 
squadron,  wiUi  troops  on  board,  Muled  ahiDg  the 
coast  from  Leghorn  add  the  island  of  Elba*  and* 
seldom  out  of  sight  of  the  land  army  until  it  stmck 
among  the  moantains,  made  for  the  beaatifnl  isl- 
ands of  Iflchia  and  Procida,  which  lie  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  and  which,  being  left  by  the 
Aostrians  wholly  without  defense,  were  i^ltged  to 
surrender  and  pass  under  the  obedience  of  the  for- 
tunate Infant.  Then  the  Spanisff  men-of-war  ran 
into  the  gulf,  scoured  the  coastB,  and  took  sundry 
vessels  and  small  forts  within  view  of  the  capital, 
where  the  people*  as  was  their  wont,  were  com- 
plaining of  being  betrayed  and  abandoned,  and  shap- 
ing their  months  to  cry  Long  live  King  Carlo !  in- 
stead of  Long  live  the  Emperor  Carlo!  In  the 
mean  while,  the  main  Spanish  army  crossed  the 
frontier  and  the  river  Qariglianot  or  Liris,  withont 
opposition,  and  reached  the  antiqne  towns  of  Aqnino 
and  San  Germane.  At  the  latter  place  Don  Carlos 
halted  three  days,  as  the  Attattian  general.  Count 
Traon.  was  in  his  front,  with  5000  men,  well  de- 
fended behind  the  trenches  and  batteries  of  Migna- 
no.  Bat,  on  the  30th  of  March,  some  mountaineers 
and  foresterB  of  the  village  of  Seato  offered  to  con- 
duct the  Spaniards  through  the  woods  which  over- 
hang Mignano,  and  lead  them,  without  fear  of  dis- 
covery, on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrian  lines; 
and  the  Dnke  of  Gboli  pnt  himself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  these  peasants,  with  4000  men,  white  the 
Count  de  Montemar  moved  in  another  direction,  to 
be  at  hand  when  a  sadden  night-assaalt  should  be 
made.  Eboli  was  well-nigh  surprising  the  eamp  in 
a  dead  sleep ;  bnt  a  vldetta  discovered  some  of  his 
troops  Btealiog  acn»s  the  moantains  and  forests, 
and  ran  into  Mlgnono  with  the  news.  At  first  the 
Austrian  general,  who  believed  these  mountains  in- 
accessible, and  bis  position  unapproachable  except 
in  front  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  cannon,  would  not 
credit  the  intelligence ;  but  the  fatal  truth  was  pres- 
ently proved;  and  then  Traun  broke  up  his  camp 
in  panic  and  confusion,  spiked  the  heaviest  of  his 
guns,  barned  his  baggage-wagons,  marched  off  in 
the  depth  of  night,  and  never  stopped  till  he  had 
got  beyond  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Volturoo,  and 
within  the  regulariy  fortified  and  exceedingly  strong 
town  of  Capua,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  Nai^es, 
the  lazzaroni  and  the  conntless  mob  of  that  city,  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  Spanish  shipa-of-wnr 
in  the  golf,  began  to  iosnh  and  threaten  die  impe- 


rial viceroy,  who,  without  publishing  and  edict  or 
estaUishing  any  provismnal  government,  stole  away 
end  fled  with  his  German  ministers  and  a  few  Ger- 
man ofiicers  toward  the  Adriatic  and  the  province 
of  Apulia.  Don  Carlos  advanced  akiwly  and  cau- 
tiously, and,  crossing  the  Garigliano  above  Capoa, 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Moddaktoi,  within  twelve 
mites  of  the  capital,  where  he  received  the  vrsits, 
oaths,  and  allegiance  of  Neapolitan  princes,  dukes, 
and  barons  without  number,  and  amused  himself 
with  shooting  pigeons.  The  "  Elect,"  or  magis- 
trates of  the  capital,  waited  upon  him,  and  present- 
ed the  keys  of  their  city ;  and  on  the  fbllowiag  day, 
the  10th  of  April,  Don  Carlos  moved  from  Madda- 
loni  to  Averse,  whence  he  dispatched  Manilliac  to 
occupy  the  city  of  Naples  and  reduce  its  three  cas- 
tles, in  which  the  imperialists  still  held  out.  Other 
aqnadrona  were  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Seasa.  to 
watch  and  shut  up  the  garriaoos  of  Capua  and  Ga- 
eta;  and,  finally,  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards 
was  marched  across  the  moantains,  into  Apulia,  to 
look  after  the  imperial  viceroy,  wbo  had  collected 
some  forces  there,  and  was  expecting  others  from 
Sicily  and  Trieste.  The  Neapolitan  castles  had 
all  surrendered  by  the  6th  of  May,  and  on  the  10th 
Don  Carlos  made  his  triumphal  entry  as  a  con- 
queror and  a  king.  The  imperial  viceroy  contrived 
tocfdiect  about  8000  men  in  Apulia;  but  he  fled  be- 
fore 12,000  Spaniards,  and  left  the  command  of  his 
forces  to-the  Prince  Belmonte,  who  was  destitute 
neither  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  nor  of  bravery, 
bat  wofully  deficient  in  military  genius.  He  was 
defeated,  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  Bitooto,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic;  and  then  nearly  all  the 
towoa  and  castles  of  Apulia  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  rest  of  the  kingdom  soon  followed 
the  example ;  even  the  strong  fortress  of  Pescara  in 
the  Abruzso  capitulated,  and  the  stronger  fortress 
of  Gaeta  surrendered  in  the  month  of  August,  if  not 
without  firing  a  gun,  almost  without  losing  a  miui. 
But  Count  Traun  kept  the  flag  of  the  emperor  fly- 
ing a  little  longer  over  the  walls  of  Capua,  which 
did  not  snrrender  till  the  month  of  November.  The 
island  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  recently  woo 
from  Spain  by  tbe  English  fleet  and  the  Austrian 
army  for  the  Emperor  Charles,  made  even  less  re- 
•istaBce  than  tbe  continental  kingdom,  and  ita  con- 
quest was  eflected  with  less  bloodshed  than  had 
often  been  spent  at  the  taking  of  an  ontpnst.  Don 
Carlos  remaiued  nedispnted  master  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  war 
in  Italy;  nor  was  it  much  more  favorable  to  the 
emperor  on  the  Rhine,  though  there  tbe  imperial- 
iats  were  commanded  by  that  great  soldier  Prince 
Eugene,  the  rival  of  the  fame  of  Marlborough,  a 
conqueror  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle.  The 
French,  in  superior  force,  and  under  the  command 
of  Marlborough's  nephew,  the  almost  equally  favored 
Duke  of  Berwick,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invested 
Philipsburg.  Bnt,  before  the  walls  ef  this  plaoe, 
Berwick  ended  his  career,  being  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball.  The  command  of  the  French  army  thea  foil 
to  the  Marquis  d'Asfeld,  wbo  took  Philipsburg,  af- 
ter a  tiying  siege,  in  einte  of  all  the  akill  and  ef- 
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forts  of  EogeDe,  who  scarcely  took  any  active  part 
in  war  after  this  oofortaDate  campaiga.  and  who 
died  aboot  two  years  afterward  at  Vienna.  The 
emperor  called  upon  all  Europe  for  succor  and  aa- 
sistaoce,  representing  that  the  achemes  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  reviving — ^that  the  worst  consequences 
ever  apprehended  from  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  were  now  realizing ;  and  he  entertained  some 
hopes  that  England  and  Hollaed  would  again  take 
op  arnu  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France. 

A-D.  1735.  On  the  opening  of  parliament,  in  the 
iDODtfa  of  January,  the  minority  was  found  to  be 
larger  thao  formerly;  but  the  majority  was  still  an 
overwhelming  one.  The  king  expressed  his  con- 
cern at  the  present  commotions  on  the  continent; 
and  said  that,  though  he  had  hitherto  resisted  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  emperor  for  aid  in  this 


some  months  before,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  France.  According  to 
Tindil,  there  was  published  this  year,  in  London, 
an  octavo  pamphlet  containing  a  correspondence  of 
Sonne  length  which  had  taken  place  between  Boling- 
broke  and  the  secretary  of  the  Pretender  immedi- 
ately after  bis  abrupt  dismissal  from  that  prince's 
wrvice  in  1716.  This  pamphlet,  it  appears,  was 
immediately  suppressed;  but  Tindal  has  printed  the 
letters  at  large,  and  dieir  contents  are  such  as  must 
bave  been  both  disagreeable  and  alarming  to  Bolibg- 
broke.'  A  recent  writer  attributes  Bolingbroke's 
departure  to  his  despondency  at  the  result  of  the 
hie  general  election,  and  at  the  retirement  of  Lndy 
Soffolk,  which  destroyed  his  expectations  from  the 
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war,  be  hoped  that  his  subjects  would  not  repine  at 
furnishing  the  necessary  means  of  placing  him  in  a 
situation. to  act  that  part  which  might  eventually  be 
incumbent  upon  him.  The  oppostlion,  or  some  of 
the  patriots  who  had  been  exclaiming  so  recently  on 
the  hustings  that  England  was  dishonored  by  keep* 
ing  out  of  this  continental  war,  now  declared  that 
she  ought  never  to  intermeddle  in  the  unintelligible 
and  everlasting  broils  upon  the  continent,  but  keep 
herself  quiet  and  reduce  the  standing  army  instead 
of  increasing  it;  but  the  majority,  nevertheless, 
voted  an  increase  of  the  forces  both  for  land  and  sea, 
and  furnished  the  necessary  -supplies.  A  subsidy 
was  also  voted  to  Denmark.  The  session  was 
closed  in  the  month  of  May,  and  then  George,  leav- 
ing his  queen  as  sole  regent,  took  his  departure  for 
Hanover.    Bolingbroke  had  gone  to  the  continent 


court.  The  first  of  these  reasons  may  very  well 
IiRve  been  the  motive;  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
astute  plotter  could  ever  of  late  years  have  built  any 
hope  upon  a  person  so  passive  and  powerless  as 
Oeorge'a  amiable  mistress;  and  we  are  still  inclined 
to  give  importance  to  the  effect  of  Walpole's  with- 
ering speech.  But  it  further  appears  that  Boling- 
broke had  disgusted  his  allies,  the  out-of-place  dis- 
contented Whigs,  and  had  quarreled  with  Pulte- 
ney,  who  considered  him  rather  as  a  hindera'nce 
than  a  help  in  the  war  carrying  on  against  mioisters. 
But,  whatever  were  the  causes,  Bolingbroke  went 
over,  early  in  the  year,  and  established  himself  in 
his  beautiful  villa  of  Chantploup  in  Touraine.  A  few 
months  after  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Wyndham — • 
»  My  part  is  over ;  and  he  who  remains  on  the  stHge 
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after  hii  part  ia  oter  deserres  to  be  bitted  off. ... . 
i  thon^it  it  my  duty  oot  to  decliae  the  aerTice  of 
my  party  till  the  party  itseif  either  sveceeded  or 
detpaired  of  raccesa."  Fulteaeyt  at  the  aame  time, 
was  obavrred  to  be  ^oomy  end  deineaaed.  The  day 
before  the  House  rose,  some  remarkable  tiTiUties 
passed  betweeo  him  and  his  former  bosom  frteod, 
Sir  Robert,  and  sabsequeotly  he  seemed  to  make 
advances  toward  a  reconciliation.  Going  over  to  the 
Hague,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  mioiBter's  brother, 
Horace,  who,  io  consequence,  weot  to  see  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Horace  Walpoie's  account,  he  was  very 
cordially  received.  "  I  endeavored,"  says  Horace; 
"to  be  easy  and  cheerful,  and  to  make  him  so;  but 
his  constant  complaint  was  lowneas  of  spirits,  and,  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  rather  dead-hearted  than  aick  in 
body ;  in  other  respects,  had  a  stnuiger  come  into 
the  room,  he  would  have  tkoogbt  we  had  oeverbeen 
otherwise  thao  good  friends."  ^ 

The  emperor  Uiought  that  at  last  he  had  disoover- 
ed  a  certain  means  of  moving  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  goverBmeot  to  take  a  part  in  the  eontineotal 
war;  and  he  actually  threatened  to  withdraw  hts 
troops  from  the  Netherlands  and  cede  tlut  country 
to  the  French,  whose  occupnacy  of  it  bad  always 
been  the  stalking  terror  of  Holland  and  England. 
But,  as  Walpole  still  remained  averse  to  war  and  uo  - 
moved  by  a  threat  which  he  no  doubt  believed  would 
□ever  be  realized,  the  emperor  endeavored  to  over- 
throw that  ministry  by  a  cabinet  iotrigue  to  be  head- 
ed by  Lord  Harrington,  who  was  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  an  armed  interference.  To  this  end,  one 
Abb6  Strickland,  who  had  intrigued  for  the  Jacobites 
and  against  them,  and  who  lived  and  thrived  by  in- 
trigue, was  sent  over  to  England ;  hot  Walpole  now 
fbuud  out  the  abb6  under  his  false  aarae,  and  Queeo 
Cartdiue  sent  him  out  of  England*  intimating  at  the 
same  time  to  the  court  of  Vienna  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  fiilse  reports,  and  that  England  would  on 
no  account  engage  in  this  war.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  but  sobmiasion,  and  the  emperor  finally  con- 
sented to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  maritime  pow- 
ers. The  march  of  armies  was  then  stopped,  and 
the  diplomatists  began  their  campaign,  which,  as 
usual,  was  very  long  and  very  formal.  If  the  French 
minister.  Cardinal  Fleury,  had  not  been  as  pacific  as 
Walpole,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  business  would 
never  have  been  settled  by  the  pen.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  was  agreed  that  Naples  and  Sicily  should 
remain  to  Don  Carlos,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  inde- 
pendent of  Spain  and  every  o^er  country ;  and  ^at 
the  In&nt,  on  the  other  hand,  shonkl  resign  Parma 
and  hia  other  poeseasioDs  in  Italy,  together  with  the 
reversion  of  Tuacany ;  that  the  Milanese  should  be 
^stored  to  the  emperor ;  that  Augustus,  the  protSge 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  should  remain  King  of  Po- 
land; that  his  rival,  StHoislaus,  the  French  king's 
fiither-in-lew,  should  retain  the  royal  title,  and  be 
pot  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  which, 
after  his  decease,  should  devolve  to  the  French 
crown,  and  be  incorporated  politically,  as  it  was 
physically,  with  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  weak,  and  a  mere  vassal  as  he  was,  had 
1  Latton  in  Cm»'9  Walpd*. 


rights  which  could  not  be  well  orerlooked,  and  he 
had  a  natural  reluctance  to  reeiga  to  the  Pole  bis  in- 
ternal dominions ;  bat  eventually  the  yoang  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  waa  going  to  many  Mnria  Tharen, 
the  heiress  of  the  emperor*s  states  ander  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  waa  indaeed  to  comply  by  the  per- 
suasions and  authority  of  his  imperial  majesty,  by 
a  pension  from  Fmoce,  and  by  being  promised  the 
succession  to  Tuscany  in  lieu  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
treaty  further  stipulated  that  both  France  and  Sar- 
dinia should  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  upon 
which  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  tl^e  asfety 
or  greatness  of  the  emperor's  daoghter  depended. 
His  Sardinian  majesty,  who  bad  played  so  double 
a  part,  was  rewarded  with  the  cession  of  Novara, 
Tortona,  sod  other  districts  sliced  off  from  the  em- 
peror's Lombard  doraioioDS.  France  was  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine,  which  ought 
to  have  been  hers  long  before,  but  which  neithn* 
Richelieu  nor  Mazaria  had  been  able  to  acquire. 
The  people  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
Were  also  great  gainers  by  diese  arrangements;  for, 
instead  of  hungry  viceroys,  ever  changing,  from 
Madrid  or  Vienna,  they  got  a  king  and  a  court  of 
their  own;  and  the  government  of  Don  Carlos  and 
his  minister  Tanucci  was,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing 
to  the  country. 

Avoiding  one  war  for  the  emperor,  England  nn 
some  risk  of  being  brought  into  another  for  her  ally, 
the  King  of  Portugal.  The  origin  of  this  qnnrrel 
was  sufficiently  iosigoificnnt.  The  government  at 
Madrid  accused  the  servants  of  the  Portuguese  min- 
ister there  of  rescuing  a  criminal,  and  threw  the 
said  servaots  into  prison.  Every  foreign  ambassador 
at  Madrid  took  part  with  the  Portuguese  envoy,  and 
Gonaidered  himself  insulted  in  Uie  infraction  of  the 
ambassadorial  privileges.  On  the  other  side,  the 
proud  Spaoiards  would  make  no  apobtgy  or  conces- 
sion. The  dispute,  imbittered  by  memorials  uid 
couoter-memorials,  ran  so  high,  that  hostilities  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  seemed  inevitable,  and 
the  court  of  Lisbon  sent  over  to  London  Don  An- 
tonio d'Alzevedo  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their 
close  ally,  Ktug  George.  Our  obligation  to  give 
this BSsistHnce  was  indisputable  and  imperative;  and 
Walpole  forthwith  sent  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  line  to  the  Tagus,  taking  care,  however,  well 
to  instruct  the  adminil.  Sir  John  Norris.  that  he  was 
to  act  ooty  defensively,  and,  in  case  of  Spain's  begin- 
ning hostilities,  to  represent  to  the  Portuguese  the 
expediency  and  advantoge  of  moderation.  So  strong 
an  English  fleet  riding  in  the  Tagos  produced  so 
immediate  effect  at  Madrid,  where  also  the  British 
resident  intimated  to  his  Catholic  majesty  that  Eng- 
land must,  and  assuredly  would,  protect  her  fiilliifal 
ally.  Cardinal  Fleury  joined  in  this  good  work  of 
pence,  and  t)ie  quarrel  was  soon  made  up  without 
tbe  logic  of  cannon-balls. 

X.D.  1736.  When  the  parliament  met,  io  the 
month  of  January,  George  announced  that  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe  had  taken  a  very  happy  turn,  and 
that  this  would  enable  him  to  make  a  considerabta 
reduction  in  the  forcM  both  by  sea  and  land.  His 
majesty  added — "I  am  willing  to  hope  this  pleasing 
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pmpect  of  peace  abread  will  greatly  eootribnte  to 
peac«  and  good  harmony  at  home.  Let  that  exam- 
ple of  temper  and  modaratioD,  which  haa  k>  fatippi- 
if  caJmed  the  spiVit  of  coatandiog  priaces,  banish 
from  amoDg  joa  all  iateatiae  discord  and  diueasioD. 
Those  who  truly  wish  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
their  conotiy  can  neter  have  a  inore  favorable  op- 
portuoi^  than  now  offers  of  distiaguishiDg  them- 
•elves,  by  declaring  their  aatisfactioo  io  the  progress 
•Iready  made  toward  restoring  the  public  tranquil- 
hiy,  and  in  promoting  what  is  still  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  perfection."  The  congratulatory  address  was 
esrried.  not  only  without  a  division,  but  without  a  syl- 
IsUe  of  criticiaiD  or  oppoeitioD. .  It  was  gin  that  dis- 
raibed  this  bannooy.  The  vice  of  drankeiuiesa  had 
slwaya  been  the  wont  defect  of  the  English  people, 
sod  it  waa  coaceiTed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jakyll  and  oth- 
ers that  U  bad  lately  been  on  the  increase,  and  that 
tbe  best  way  lo  atop  it  wni  to  pnt  so  heavy  a  tax 
opoQ  gio  as  should  make  that  liquor  too  dear  for  the 
poor,  who  chiefly  or  solely  used  it.  Jekyll  brought 
in  ■  bill  proposing  that  a  duty  of  twenty  sbilliagB  per 
gallon  should  be  laid  upon  gin  and  o^er  spirituous 
liquors,  that  no  aniicensed  person  should  be  allowed 
to  retail  tbe  same,  and  that  every  licensed  retHiler 
should  pay  fifty  pounds  per  anoum  fur  bis  license. 
Walpole  foresaw  that  these  extravagant  duties  would 
lead  to  amuggling  and  fraud,  and  that  bis  successors 
ia  dffiee  would  be  obliged  to  modify  the  bill  which 
they  now  carried.  Tbe  duties  hitherto  levied  upon 
gin,  dcc^  had  belonged  to  tbe  civil  list,  and  had  not 
exceeded  dE70,000  per  aunam;  bat  Walpole  de- 
naaded  that  whttever  deficiency  night  happen 
boat  the  radnoed  eooannptioa  of  daty-payiog  spirits 
•hoald  be  made  good  to  tlie  crown,  and  obtained  a 
vote  to  that  effect.  Tfais  Oin  Act  did  as  little  good 
to  the  pabUe  morality  as  to  the  public  reveoue. 
Cbodestine  dealers  increased  tbeir  trade,  and  then 
were  made  only  more  vicious  and  reckless  by  being 
thrown  into  prisons  to  pay  fines  which  they  contd 
not  or  would  not  pay ;  ••  persons  of  inferior  trades," 
"journeymen,"  apprentices  and  servants,"  got 
dmnk  upon  gin  as  frequently  as  before,  and  com- 
mitted sundry  riots,  because,  as  they  preteoded,  the 
miDUter  had  tried  to  put  gin  out  of  tbeir  reach,  and 
bed  shown  that  be  was  indifferent  to  what  they 
drank,  provided  tbe  government  purse  did  not  suf- 
fer. One  of  the  great  Hogarth's  engraviogs  was 
likely  to  do  better  aervice  than  a  thousand  bills  like 
Sir  JoMph  Jekyll's,  which  certainly,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  serving  Ae  porpoaes  of  the  opposition 
by  iaereaatag  Walpole**  nnpopnlarity.  The  Jaco- 
bite plotters  tried  to  «vul  themselves  of  this  gin 
fevar  of  discontent,  but  the  governmeDt,  aided  by 
all  tbe  respectable  classes  of  society,  put  down  tbe 
riots  withoDt  bloodshed.  In  the  month  of  March, 
Mr.  Plamer  prematurely  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  repealing  the  Test  Act.  Walpole,  who  had  de- 
luded the  dissenters  with  hopes  of  bis  support  when 
tbe  proper  time  shonkl  come,  opposed  the  motion 
with  great  caution  and  daintiness  of  expression,  for 
he  coald  not  afford  to  lose  the  support  of  the  dis- 
seotert,  who  had  almost  to  a  man  voted  for  him  and 
his  firieods  at  tbe  late  electioh,aDd  he  feared  to  give 


offense  to  the  church  psrty  or  to  provoke  a  new  war 

about  "tbe  church  in  danger."  Tbe  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  251  to  123.  Nearly  at 
tiie  same  time,  however,  the  minister  warmly  sup- 
ported a  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  Quakers,  who,  io 
a  petition  to  the  Commons,  had  complained  "that, 
notwithstanding  the  several  acts  of  parlisment  made 
for  the  more  euay  recovery  of  tithes  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal dues,  in  a  snmraary  way.  by  warrant  from  jus* 
tices  of  tbe  peace,  yet,  as  the  said  people  consci- 
entionsly  refused  tbe  payment,  they  were  not  only 
Iwble  to,  but  many  of  ibem  bad  undergone,  grievous 
BofTeriogs,  by  prosecutions  ia  the  Exchequer,  £c- 
cleaiaatical,  and  otbtar  courts,  to  tbe  imprisonment 
of  tbeir  persona,  and  the  impoverishing  and  min  of 
them  Bud  their  fiimiliea,  fiir  such  small  aams  as  were 
recoverable  by  those  acta."  Tbe  clergy  took  alarm, 
cried  out  spoliation,  and  blew  their  kiudest  blasts ; 
petitiona  against  the  Quakers'  petition  were  poured 
into  tbe  House,  setting  forth  *'that  such  a  law  vrould 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  themselves  and  brethren, 
excluding  them  from  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  law  then  in 
being  for  the  recovery  of  tithes  and  other  dues,  and 
thereby  putting  the  clergy  of  tbe  estnblished  church 
upon  a  worse  footing  than  tbe  rest  of  bis  mnjesty's 
subjects,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
the  bill."  The  Quakers,  however,  had  gained  tbe 
universal  esteem  of  the  nation  by  their  exemplary 
moral  conduct  and  elevated  notions  of  mutual  char- 
ity ;  they  bad  many  and  warm  5'iendB  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  House  generally  seemed  to  favor  the 
bill.  Yet  it  was  fouod  ueeeaaary  to  submit  the 
meaanre  to  numeroua  alterations  in  committee ;  for 
example,  it  was  inserted  that  all  church  and  chapel 
rates,  if  refused  by  Quakers,  were,  upon  comfriaint 
of  the  church- wardens,  to  be  levied  by  distreas,  by 
order  of  two  justices ;  but  no  Quaker  was  to  be  sued 
or  prosecuted  in  any  other  manner  for  oon-psyment 
of  church  and  chapel  rates.  The  bill,  clogged  with 
other  clauses,  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  164  to  48  ;  but  the-Lords  threw  it  out 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-four  to  thirty-five.  Walpole, 
who,  among  other  considerations,  was  anxious  to 
gmtify  the  numerous  and  influential  body  of  Quak- 
ers established  in  bis  native  county  of  Norfolk — a 
body  that  had  stood  by  him  in  many  a  stern  contest 
— was  furious  at  this  rejection,  which  be  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  the  bubopB.  He  sent  for  Gibson,  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  rated  him  aeverely  for  bia 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Up  to  this  moment 
be  had  intrusted  tbe  chief  mansgeroent  of  eccleBi- 
aatieal  afihira — the  niceties  of  which  be  did  not  pre- 
tend to  underatand — to  that  prelate ;  but  how  be 
tmoaferred  tbe  honora  and  advantages  of  that  man- 
agement to  other  hnnda.  But  Gibson,  it  appeara, 
lost  not  only  the  minister's  favor  but  alBo  tbe  see  of 
Canterbury  by  his  opposition  to  the  Qunker  Bill. 
The  controversialist  Whiston  used  to  call  biin  the 
heir-appsrent  to  tbe  primacy,  and  it  was  universally 
believed,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  minister,  that 
he  would  obtain  that  promotion  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Wake,  which  happened  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1737),  tbe  vacant  dignity  was  conferred 
on  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford. 
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The  MBMOD  of  parliament  closed  on  the  36th  of 
May ;  and  then  his  roajeaty  weot  to  Haoorer.  Thia 
time'  the  temporary  regency  of  Queen  Caroline  waa 
far  from  being  so  tranquil  aa  it  had  baan  on  former 
occaaiona.  Tlie  gin  moba  were  not  yet  tranquilized, 
and  other  riots  were  caused  In  Loodon  by  the  em- 
ployment in  the  Spitaliields  looma  of  a  number  of 
poor  Irish,  who  had  come  over  to  mow  and  reap, 
but  who  had  engaged  to  help  to  weave  ailk  at  two 
thirds  of  the  ordinary  wages.  But  the  disturbances 
in  London  were  trifles  compared  to  a  tremendous 
popular  ontbreali  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
tale  scarcely  needs  telling,  for  it  has  been  told  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  read 
of  his  exquisite  Waverley  novels.  Two  noted  smug- 
glers from  Fife — AVilson  and  Robertson — were  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tolbooth,  for  having 
robbed  a  collector  of  the  excise.  Through  friend- 
ship or  a  bribe  these  doomed  men  procured  a  file, 
removed  their  fettera,  and  cnt  throagh  the  bar  of  a 
windnw.  Wilson,  eager  to  escape  first,  insisted  upon 
making  the  first  attempt,  bnt.  being  a  big,  burly  mno, 
he  stuck  fiiBt  in  the  and  waa  diacovered  by  the 
jailers,  when  he  and  his  more  slender  companion 
were  again  made  fast.  When  the  two  unfortunate 
men  were  led  out  of  prison  into  the  neighboring 
church  to  hear  their  iaat  sermon,  Wilson,  who  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  the  cause  of  preventing  Robert* 
son's  escape — for,  as  a  thin  man,  he  might  have 
passed  through  the  bars  if  be  had  been  allowed  to 
go  first — conceived  a  desperate  and  perhaps  a  sod- 
den notioD  that  he  might  yet  liberate  his  comrade. 
The  two  were  guarded  by  only  fonr  soldiers  of  the 
city-guard,  and  Wilson,  though  fat.  was  strong. 
When  such  a  movement  was  no  more  expected 
than  an  earthquake,  he  sprang  forward,  seized  two 
of  the  soldiers  with  his  hands,  bade  Robertson  ran 
for  his  life,  and  aecnred  a  third  aoldier  with  his  teeth. 
Robertson,  whether  warned  or  not,  presently  ahook 
off  the  fourth  soldier,  ruahed  out  of  the  charch.  and 
was  never  again  seen  in  Edinburgh.  This  was  not 
a  time  of  romantic  feeling  in  high  quarters,  or  Wil- 
son, who  saved  his  friend  and  remained  to  be  hanged, 
would  have  received  a  pardon,  or  at  least  his  life  ; 
but  the  people  of  Edinburgh  were  much  moved  by 
the  incident,  and  having,  besides,  no  great  afllsction 
for  excisemen  and  officers  of  the  revenue — and 
Wilson,  they  snid,  had  done  no  more  than  rob  one 
of  those  robbers— they  earnestly  wished  and  appar- 
ently even  hoped  that  the  soflTerer  might  be  respited, 
or  saved  by  some  other  less  legal  means.  But  no 
respit  came,  and,  aa  the  magistrates  were  vramed 
that  a  rescae  would  be  aNeropted.  they  took  every 
precanthin  in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  of 
the  hangman's  performance,  and  drew  out  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  city-guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  captain,  John  Porteous.  This  Por- 
teoiu  is  described  as  a  daring  and  aeUve  police 
officer,  but  a  harsh  and  brutal  man,  that  was  feared 
and  hated  by  the  Ediobui^h  populace.  Backed  by 
this  array,  the  executioner  performed  his  horrible 
office,  nor  was  any  interruption  oflisred  till  Wilson 
WHS  dead  and  about  to  be  cut  down.  Then  some  of 
the  nibble  began  to  groan  and  curse,  and  thia  excited 


ethers  to  throw  stonea  at  the  hangman.  It  is  said 
that  executions  of  the  kind  seldom  took  place  in 
Kdinbni^  without  some  anch  expression  of  the 
popular  disgust ;  bat  the  stones  now  hit  the  city- 
guard,  and  perhaps  their  captain,  aa  well  aa  the 
hangman,  and  Porteoae,  in  one  of  his  savage  furies, 
seized  a  musket  and  fired  right  into  the  mob.  Some 
of  his  men  followed  his  example,  and  many  shots 
were  fired  without  the  Riot  Act  being  read,  or  any 
legal  formality  gooe  through.  By  the  usual  fatality 
attending  these  cases  most  of  the  people  that  were 
killed  or  wounded  were  quiet  spectators.  The  in- 
dignation at  Porteoos's  rash  and  bloody  proceedings 
was  universal  and  excessive ;  he  was  thrown  into 
the  prison  from  which  Wilson  had  just  issued,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  murder  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  and  was  found  gnil^  byan  Ediobargh. 
jary,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  aeven. 
It  was  made  to  appear  on  his  trial  that  be  had  been 
attacked  first  by  the  nob,  and  it  was  even  inserted 
in  the  verdiet  which  condemned  hinit  that  ••  he  and 
his  guards  were  attacked  and  beat  with  several 
stones  of  a  considerable  bigness,  throwo  by  the  mul- 
titude, whereby  several  of  the  soldiers  were  bruised 
and  wounded."  As  the  best  thing  she  could  do  un- 
der these  circa  mstances.  Queen  Caroline  sent  down 
a  respit  of  six  weeks,  in  order  to  have  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances.  But  the  reprieve  was 
no  sooner  known  in  Edinburgh  tlian  the  populace, 
who  well  remembered  bow  Captain  Bushell,  who 
had  fired  upon  the  people  of  Glasgow,  had  been 
promoted  instead  of  being  hanged,  were  rauvinced 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  extend  a 
full  pardon  to  the  prisoner,  who  most  asiniredly  mer* 
ited,  if  not  death,  a  severe  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment ;  and  soon  there  arose  a  more  terrible  storm 
than  ever,  which  waa  the  more  dangerous  from  its 
concentration  and  the  caution  used  in  collecting  and 
directing  its  elements. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  evening  previooa 
to  the  day  which  had  been  origioHlly  appmnted  for 
his  execution,  Porteous,  who  interpreted  the  res- 
pit  as  it  had  been  interpreted  by  others,  gave  an 
entertainment  in  his  prison  to  a  party  of  friends, 
drank  wine  and  whiskey,  and  spoke  with  confidence 
of  his  approaching  delivery.  But  at  teo  o'clock  that 
night  a  drum  beat  in  the  lower  suburbs  of  Ediobargh, 
and  a  fierce  multitude,  which  increased  as  the  roll 
of  the  drum  was  heard,  and  which  was  apparently 
under  the  guidance  of  cautious  and  skitlfal  leaders, 
soon  seized  and  barricaded  the  West  Port,  the  porta 
of  the  Canongate  and  Netherbow.  aad  effectually 
cut  off  a  regiment  of  infaotty.  These  wary  rioters 
next  attacked  and  disarmed  the  city  guard,  who 
ofiTered  no  resistance  and  received  no  injnty,  though 
among  them  were  some  of  the  very  men  who  had 
fired  upon  the  people  at  Wilson's  execotion.  Bnt 
the  mob  wanteid  not  the  blood  of  these  inferior 
agents — the  only  than  they  had  doomed  to  die  was 
the  captaia.  Armed  with  the  guns,  halberts,  and 
Lochaber  axes,  they  had  taken  from  the  burgher 
guard,  they  rushed  toward  the  Tolbooth,  shouting 
Porteous!  Porteous!  But  the  walls  and  low  gates 
of  that  old  prison  were  tremendously  strong,  and  it 
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ms  a  long  and  doubtfal  task  'to  drag  their  victim  ] 
tmm  hu  hir.  The  worthy  roagisttBteB  of  the  good  ; 
city'  of  Edinburgh  were  all  drioking  at  a  tavern  in  i 
the  Parliaineat  Close.  Mr.  Liodaay,  who  had  the 
honor  of  representiog  the  city  in  parliament,  was  at , 
the  tavern  with  the  roagistnttes,  and,  as  the  riot  in-  ' 
creased,  he  Dodertook  to  carry  a  message  to  Geo- 
eral  Moyle,  who  was,  mtb  the  regular  troops,  cut 
off  io  the  sobarbs.  Liodaay,  not  without  difficulty 
sod  daoger,  reached  the  geoenirs  qnartera,  and 
requested  htm  to  force  the  barrieeded  Netherbow 
Port  or  Gate,  and  march  into  the  city.  Moyle, 
veiy  {Koperly*  rafiaaed  to  awve  against  the  people 
aaless  Kuthorteed  by  a  written  warrant  from  the 
magistratas:  Lindsay,  on  the  other  side,  was  afraid 
to  be  the  bearer  of  any  such  paper,  as  the  people 
were  likely  to  tear  him  to  pieces  if  they  intercepted 
him  and  /oood  it  npon  him.  The  general  afterward 
declared  that  Lindsay  had  come  to  him  drnnk — that 
booorable  member  said  that  the  geoerat  showed  a 
wonderfol  want  of  alacrity — which  might  well  be, 
Gonsideriog  the  cireamBtaDcea  and  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  what  had  befallen  Porteons ;  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  mischief  was  prevented 
between  General  Moyle  and  Mr.  Lindsay.  The 
general,  however,  teeing  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
written  order  to  act  from  the  magistrates  in  the 
ei^,  sent  to  Andrew  Fletcher,  lord  jnaUce  clerit  of 
Scotbod.  who  was  at  his  villa,  at  the  distance  of 
ibont  three  milas;  bat  Fletcher  was  in  bed.  no 
answer  was  inwnred  -antil  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
iog,  and  then,  by  some  mistake,  it  was  not  delivered 
to  the  general,  hot  to  Lindsay.  The  governor  of 
Edinbargh  Castle  having  rIbo  refused  to  act  without 
1  vrritteo  order,  the  magistrates,  left  to  themselves, 
■idlied  oat  of  the  tavern,  and  tried  to  descend  the 
High-street  toward  the  prison  ;  but  they  were  pres- 
eotly  stopped  by  the  mob,  who  neither  injured  them 
Dor  iosnlted  them,  but  made  them  go  back  to  the 
tavern  and  remain  qoiet.  After  battering  the  iron- 
bonod  Tolbooth-gate,  without  effect,  till  their  strength 
or  patience  was  exhausted,  a  voice  in  the  crowd  cried 
oat,  "  Try  fire !"  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon 
bstaotly — tar  barrels  and  other  combustible  materi- 
als wera  hoaped  before  the  door,  and  the  old  oak 
began  to  char  and  born.  The  jailer  then  thought 
himself  compallad  to  anrreoder,  and  he  threw  out 
the  keys  to  the  mob,  who  rushed  in,  while  the  other 
priaoners  confined  roahed  out.  The  ringleaders 
went  straight  to  the  cell  of  Porteous  and  broke  it 
open;  but  the  cell  was  empty — the  victim  Beemed 
gone.  Bat  a  roan  cried  oat  that  be  could  not  be 
gone  br,  and  pointed  to  the  chimney.  A  rush  waa 
made  to  that  apertnre,  and  Porteons  was  pulled 
down  by  the  legs,  and  told  that  he  must  die  the 
death  he  deserved.  The  fierce  but  fHllen  and  help- 
less man  entreated  and  prayed,  and  offered  large 
suras  of  money ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  riog- 
Iraders  allowed  him  to  give  the  money  and  papers 
he  had  with  him  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  friend, 
who  was  in  ooafiDemeot  for  debt ;  and  then,  as  if 
be  bad  made  his  wUI  in  a  regular  manner,  a  man 
of  a  grave  and  revwend  aspect  offend  him  sun- 
dry Bpiritaal  exhortations  of  the  sort  considered 


I  proper  to  dying  m6a.  They  then  carried  Porteous 
j  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the  Grassmflrket,  the  spot 
i  where  Wilson  had  su^ered,  where  the  captain  had 
fired  upon  the  people,  and  where  executions  were 
,  usually  performed.  To  obtain  a  coil  of  ropes  they 
'  broke  open  a  shop,  but  they  left  a  guinea  behind 
them  to  pay  them  for  what  they  had  taken.  They 
could  not  find  the  ordinary  gallows,  but  they  seized 
a  dyer's  pole,  and  made  that  serve  for  the  horrid 
office.  When  Porteons  was  hanged,  and  dead  and 
cold,  the  mob  dispersed  quietly  to  l^eir  hoases,  and 
when  day  dawned  nothing  remained  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  bat  a  few  soattered  halberts  and  Loch- 
aber  axes  which  the  riotors  had  thrown  away,  to  be 
resumed  by  their  proprietors  of  the  city  gnwd,  and 
the  suspended  body  of  the  wretched  Porteous.  The 
news  of  this  remarkable  outrage  created  astonish- 
ment at  London  and  bewildered  the  government: 
Queen  Caroline  was  greatly  excited,  aa  she  consid- 
ered the  murder  of  Porteous,  whom  she  had  re- 
prieved, as  a  direct  insult  to  her  own  person  and 
authority.  It  is  said  tb»t  in  her  first  rage  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  things,  she  would  desolate  the  coun- 
try, and  make  Scotland  a  hunting-field  ;  when  that 
high-born  Scot  replied,  with  a  profound  bow, "  Then, 
madam,  I  will  take  leave  of  your  majesty,  and  go 
down  to  my  own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready !" 
Yet  it  was  Lord  Ihy,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  broUier, 
that  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  as  the  only  peraon 
capable  of  ascertaining  the  real  nature  of  the  riot, 
and  bringing  the  olTeoders  to  justice ;  and  he  was 
intrusted  by  bis  friend  Walpole  with  very  full  pow- 
ers, liny  offered  rewards  and  denounced  tremen- 
dous threats,  but  he  could  never  elicit  any  disclos- 
ures as  to  the  ringleaders  or  actors  in  the  tragical 
affair.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  nearly  all  Ed- 
inburgh was  about  equally  guilty — that  the  hanging 
of  Porteous  was  considered  a  great  national  meas- 
ure, and  that  the  meanest  man,  woman,  or  child 
disdained  to  reveal  any  thing  that  might  point  the 
vengeance  of  government  against  Scotsmen  for  so 
laodable  a  deed  I  Every  body  knew  that  persons  of 
very  superior  manners  and  condition  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged.  Lord  Hay  was  paralysed,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  or  think.  "  The  most  shocking  cir- 
cumstance,** says  his  lordship,  io  a  letter  to  Walpole, 
is,  that  it  plainly  appears  the  highflyers  of  our 
Scotch  church  have  made  this  infamous  murder  a 
point  of  conscience.  One  of  the  actors  went  straight 
away  to  a  country  church,  where  the  sacrament  was 
given  to  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  as  the  fashion  Ib 
here,  and  there  boasted  what  he  had  done ;  all 
the  lower  rank  of  the  people  who  have  distinguished 
themsetves  by  pretenses  to  a  superior  sanctity  tnik 
of  this  murder  as  the  hand  of  God  doing  justice  ;  and 
my  endeavors  to  punish  murderers  are  called  griev- 
ous persecution."  The  people  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, remained  perfectly  quiet,  leaving  the  oxecn- 
tion  of  Porteous  to  appear  as  an  isolated  fact,  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  scheme  or  intentioQ  of  revolt. 

A.D.  1737.    The  parliament  this  year  did  not 
open  till  the  1st  of  February.    Its  Arat  debates 
were  npon  the  Edinburgh  tumults,  and  were  char- 
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ncteriBad  by  k  violence  almost  rb  toexcQSRble  bb 
tbst  of  the  Porteoua  mob.  There  were  niadmsD 
in  both  Houses,  who,  if  they  hnd  had  their  way, 
would  have  converted  a  night  riot  into  a  loog  and 
liloody  civil  war.  A  fierce,  vindictive  bill  was  bronght 
in,  proposing  ootbing  less  than  to  abolish  the  city 
charter  of  Edinburgh,  raze  the  city  gates,  disband 
the  city  guard,  and  fine  and  impriaoD,  and  render 
the  provost,  Hr.  Wilson,  forever  ioeapable  of  bold' 
ing  any  poUie  office.  Witoeaaea  Ware  examiued 
at  the  bar  of  die  Lordii  and  eren  three  Scottisb 
judges  to  their  robes  were  anhjeetad  to  questionings 
and  croas-qneetioDlDgB :  yet  all  that  eouM  be  fiiirly 
proved  against  the  proroaC  and  magistnitei  was,  that 
they  had  been  somewhat  careless;  that  tbey  bad 
disregarded  some  indirect  warnings,  and  that  tbey 
bad  been  taken  by  surprise.  But  their  strong  Scot- 
tisb feeling  of  nnttooslity,  which  could  often  rise 
even  in  courtly  lords  and  members  of  parliament 
high  above  the  love  of  lucre  and  every  other  con- 
sideration, bbized  forth  with  a  heat  which  alarmed 
nud  deterred  the  prosecuting  party.  In  the  Lorda 
the  Dulie  of  Argyle  denounced  the  bill,  as  contrary 
to  law  and  justice ;  and  in  the  Commons  the  wise 
and  patriotic  Duncan  Forbes,  though  holding  office 
under  the  crown  aa  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  spoke 
eloquenUy  and  vehemently  in  the  aame  Moae ;  and, 
though  Walpole  replied*  the  Scottish  lawyer  was 
generally  eonaiderad  to  have  had  the  beat  of  the 
argument.  'Walpfrfe,  hovrever*  vras  Wise  enongh  to 
declare  that  he  by  no  meana  made  the  bill  a  mioia- 
terial  question.  The  harsh  measure  did  not  capti- 
vate the  English  people,  and,  in  spite  of  old  oational 
antipathy,  it  soon  became  unpopular  with  them.  It 
was  well-nigh  cast  out  in  committee.  In  the  end  it 
was  rendered  almost  "stingless;"  the  most  obnox- 
ions  clauses  were  allowed  to  drop,  one  by  one,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  an  act  for  disabling  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  provost,  from  taking,  holding,  or  enjoy- 
ing nny  office  or  place  of  magistracy  in  the  ci^  of 
Edioburgh,  or  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and  for 
imposing  a  fine  upon  the  said  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh of  dCSDOO,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
Porteua.  And  ao,  aa  eoroe  humorist  at  the  time 
observed,  the  end  of  all  these  great  debate*  was,  the 
making  the  fiHrtuoe  of  ao  old  eook-matd.  Tlwre 
was,  however,  aaeoood  bill,  origioated  by  the  Lorda, 
containing  a  elanse  compelling  the  miaiatara  of  the 
Scottish  church  to  read,  once  every  month,  for 
twelve  mouths  to  come,  a  proclamation  from  their 
pulpits,  calling  on  their  congregations  to  find  out 
and  briog  to  justice  the  murderers  of  Porteous. 
This  order  was  exceedingly  odious  to  the  majority 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  complained,  with 
some  reason,  that  it  was  making  the  pulpit  a  place 
of  hue-and-cry.  Other  conscientious  preachers  ob- 
jected that,  aa  the  proclamatioD  mentioned  the  lords 
spiritual  in  pariiaroent,  their  reading  of  it  might  look 
like  an  acknowledgment  of  episcopacy,  which  they 
atill  abhorred.  Between  the  bill  and  proclamatioa, 
the  violence  of  the  people  and  the  irritation  of  the 
clergy.  Walpole  lost  materially  in  hta  hold  on  the 
Scotch  burghs;  and  this  he  was  made  to  feel  at 
the  next  elections. 


The  remaining  debates  of'  the  present  session 
were  chiefly  of  a  financial  nature.  In  a  committee 
of  supply,  on  tbe  9th  of  March. Walpole  moved  thst 
a  sum  of  one  million  should  be  taken  from  the  sink* 
ing-fond,  and  apphed  to  relieve  some  of  the  oM 
South  Sea  annuitants.  On  tbe  14th  this  resolution 
was  agreed  to.  But  then  Sir  John  Barnard  pro- 
posed that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  national  debt,  and  receive 
any  propoaah  which  might  be  made  to  redoce  the 
rate  of  ioterest  to  three  per  ceoL  The  minister, 
nf^er  speaking  about  the  danger  of  meddlhig  with 
pnblie  credit,  vr  taking  any  rtep  likely  to  affect  it, 
consented,  and  on  the  Slst  tbe  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply.  The  national  debt  was 
proved  to  amount  to  ^£47,866,596.  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard produced  faia  scheme,  which  was,  that  his 
majesty  might  be  enabled  to  borrow  money  at  three 
per  cent,  to  redeem  old  South  Sea  anouities,  and 
others  for  which  a  higher  rate  of  interest  was  paid. 
The  land  interest  seconded  tbe  project,  captivated 
by  die  notion  of  getting  money  at  three  per  cenL ; 
but  the  moneyed  interest,  the  capitalists,  in  general 
opposed  it,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  and  some  of 
those  parliamentaTy  manmovers  of  which  Walpols 
was  BO  great  a  maater,  it  was  rejected. 

In  the  spring  of  tbe  preceding  year,  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  fixed  bla  heart  upon  his 
cousio,  Frederica  of  Prns^,  reloctantly  married, 
at  die  ioatigathm  of  his  father,  Aogasta  Princess  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  whose  beauty  and  aceomplisfameols 
seem  soon  to  have  made  him  foi*get  hia  former  un- 
happy passion.  But  marriage  iocreaaes  expense; 
and,  aa  out  of  a  civil  list  of  <£8O0,O00,  the  prince 
received  only  ^50,000  a-year,  be  was  much  strait- 
ened, and  the  opposition,  who  had  fastened  upon 
him  almost  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  io 
England,  easily  led  him  to  consider  himself  as  ill 
used  by  a  grasping  and  avaricioua  father.  Two 
years  before,  Bolingbroke,  who  bad  been  one  of 
tbe  prince's  chief  admirera,  bad  recommended  him 
to  set  his  father  at  defiance,  and  apply  to  parliament 
for  a  aettied  reveoae  of  ^£100,000  a-year  independ- 
ent of  him.  It  is  probable  that  BoKugbrt^e's  friend 
Wyndham  gave  tbe  aame  advice,  and  that  Palteu^ 
and  Cheaterfiekl,  Carteret  and  Cobbam,  and  tbe 
other  members  of  the  mixed  oppoaition  of  Whig 
and  Tory  who  called  themselves  "the  patriots," 
and  wbo  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  the 
prince,  were  equally  regardless  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. Bubb  Dodington,  who  has  been  jusdy 
described  as  a  man  of  some  talent,  and  a  patron 
of  two  boroughs," '  but  wbo,  by  a  severer  pen,  might 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  thorough-going 
jobbers  of  those  jobbing  days,  takes  to  himself  tbe 
credit  of  attempting  to  dissuade  the  prince  from 
following  the  advice  of  Bolingbroke.  Bubb  coo- 
fesses,  however,  that  his  royal  bighnesa  requested 
his  aasiatance,  "and  designed  partly  to  employ  him 
io  the  measure,"  which  woaM  have  been  dsngeraas 
at  that  moment  to  bis  own  iatareats.  The  iMince," 
be  says,  "entered  into  very  bitter  compbintsof  the 
usage  he  bad  all  along  met  with  from  the  sdminis- 
>  Ui4  M>hM. 
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tntkiD,  and  eroo  from  their  majeatieB :  that  he  was  | 
Dot  lUowed  wherewitbnl  to  live,  &c.,  that  be  wrb 
resobed  to  endora  it  do  longer,  and  had  determined 
to  make  a  demand  in  parliament  of  a  jointure  for  the  i 
fmacesa,  and  of  d£lOO,000  per  annum  for  himself, 
whicb  hia  father  had  when  prince,  and  which  be 
looked  oo  to  be  his  right,  both  Id  hw  and  equity.  I 
objected  to  the  f  eiy  great  danger  of  such  an  nnder- 
lakiag;  pnthia  nynl  highoeaa  in  mind  how  itrongly 
I  bed  niwaya  been  againat  it.  when  he  fbrmeriy 
nentioned  it;  nod  «h  going  to  show  ^e  fiital  con- 
peqneocet  it  mnat  produce,  be^ea  the  great  im- 
probabifity  of  sneeesa.  But  he  interrupted  me,  and 
■id,  that  it  wna  too  ftr  gone  for  those  coDsidera- 
tioos ;  that  he  did  not  aak  my  advice,  but  my  assist- 
uiee;  he  waa  determined  upon  the  measure,  and 
draij^ed  to  send  aod  ipeak  with  my  pnrticular 
friend*,  namely.  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  Doke  of  Dorset;  but  chose,  out  of  kind- 
Bess  to  me,  to  acqoatDt  me  first  with  it:  that  he 
wooM  send  to  Sir  Paul  fay  Sir  Thomas  Franklnnd, 
■nd  aaked  me  If  I  woald  break  the  matter  to  them, 
■ad  what  I  beliered  they  would  think  of  it."  Bubb 
Dodtngton  cootinnea,  in  a  atyle  which  ia  exceedingly 
efaaracteriatic  of  the  man — •*  SenwUe  of  the  danger 
and  dtflSenltiea  that  attend  negotiations  of  thi$  delicate 
aodirff.  even  amxmg  the  best  fiends,  I  replied,  aa  to 
the  first  pert,  that  I  humbly  begged  to  be  excused 
from  breaking  it ;  that,  whnteTer  friendship  those 
Eentlemen  did  me  the  honor  to  admit  me  to,  / 
thought  it  a  matter  too  high  to  vndertake;  that,  as 
he  had  mentioned  his  intentions  of  sending  to  them, 
tod  as  they  were,  by  their  rank,  and  affection  to  his 
Toyal  highness,  every  way  qualified  to  be  consulted, 
I  thonght  it  hi^ly  proper  that  he  should  know  their 
■eotiraeots  from  their  oum  mouth*,  in  an  aflTHir  of  this 
WTj  great  importance ;  that  then  what  tbey  sntd  to 
his  royal  fatghness  conh)  not  be  mistaken,  and  what 
be  was  {leased  to  say  to  them  coald  not  bo  misrep- 
resented. Aa  to  what  they  wooM  diink  of  it,  I  was 
eoofident.  Jay  what  I  felt  myself,  U»t  they  would  be 
infinitely  anrprised — too  much  so,  in  my  jadgmeat, 
to  give  hia  royal  highness  any  pontire  and  determi- 
aate  opinion."  According  to  Bubb,  hia  roynl  liif;h- 
aeso  then  said  he  did  not  want  their  opinion,  but  their 
tutitlanee,  and  asked  him  what  his  ^iend  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  was  now  much  oat  of  fator  with  the 
court  and  ministry,  would  do  for  him?  To  which 
Dndington  Replied,  that  the  duke  would  be  as  much 
furprised  as  himself;  that  he  did  not  know  what  bis 
grace  would  do,  but  was  confident  he  knew  vjhat  he 
would  not  do,  which  was  to  advise  his  highness  to 
diis  dangerous  measore.  The  minute  recorder  of 
bit  own  shame,  who  bad  a  moral  obtnseness  which 
seems  to  have  made  htm  insensible  to  the  disgrace 
of  bis  most  stmmeful  proceedings,  then  continues : 
—"He  {theprinee)  answered  that  the  measure  was 
fixed,  that  he  was  resolred,  and  wanted  no  advice : 
bat  he  would  not  send  to  him,  nor  to  Lord  Scarbor- 
ough, but  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Wilming- 
ton be  wrnild  send,  being  resolved  it  should  come 
ioto  the  House  of  Lords  the  samo  day,  or  soon 
tftcr,  let  the  fate  of  it  be  what  it  would  in  the 
House  of  Commons.   He  stopped  here  a  little,  nnd 


I  Dsed  some  expressions,  as  if  he  would  have  me  nn- 
derstaud  that  he  had  said  enough  about  all  those  that 
he  thought  I  lived  with  in  the  closest  connection.  I 
i  endeavored,  after  assuring  him  with  what  affection- 
ate duty  we  tmd  always  been  hts  sincere  servants, 
to  sliow  tlie  great  improbability  of  success  in  such 
an  undertaking ;  but  he  cut  me  short,  and  said,  none 
at  alt ;  that  tharn  were  precedents  for  it,  and  men- 
tioned that  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  King 
William*a  time ;  that  all  the  opposition  and  the  To- 
ries were  engaged  in  it;  that  as  it  wns  hu  own  de- 
termination, and  he  had  been  advised  by  nobody, 
when  he  bad  resolved  it  in  his  own  mind  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  apeak  to  people  himself;  he  had  done 
BO  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Chester- 
field, Master  of  the  Rolls  (Jeky)l),  and  Sir  William 
Wyndham;  that  they  were  all  hearty  in  it;  that 
Mr.  Pulteney,  at  the  first  notice,  expressed  himself 
so  handsomely,  that  he  should  never  forget  it;  bot 
said  he  could,  at  that  time,  only  answer  for  himself, 
not  expecting  the  proposition,  but  begged  leave  to 
consult  with  some  of  bis  friends,  which  hia  royal 
highness  granted  him,  and  he  had  since  assured 
him  that  they  were- unanimous ;  that  Sir  William 
Wyndham  had  said  that  he  had  long  desired  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  regard  and  attachment  to 
his  royal  highness;  that  he  would  answer  for  his 
whole  party,  aa  well  aa  for  himself ;  and  that  he  was 
very  happy  that  an  occasion  presented  itself  to  con- 
vince his  royal  highness,  by  their  zealous  and  hearty 
appearance  in  support  of  his  interest,  bow  far  they 
were  from  being  Jacobites,  nnd  how  much  they 
were  misrepresented  under  thntonme."  Continning 
his  revelHtions  as  to  the  parties  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  assist  him  against  his  father,  the 
prince  said  that  Lord  Winchelsea  was  gone  down 
to  Petworth,  to  bring  up  the  old  Duke  of  Someraet, 
who  he  expected  would  move  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  that  Mr.  Sandya,  Mr.  Gibbon.  Sir 
John  Barnard,  nnd  several  others  were  acquainted 
with  the  project,  of  Which  they  highly  approved, 
and  that  possibly  Sir  John  Barnard,  the  financier, 
who  had  recently  been  declaiming  npon  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  taxation,  might  move  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  prince  then  aaked  Dod- 
ington.  who  was  at  this  time  about  court,  wearing  a 
mask  of  devotion  to  the  king  nnd  his  ministers, 
whether  he  had  heard  nothing  of  this  business  at 
court ;  and  npon  Babb's  assuring  him  that  he  bad 
not,  the  prince  drew  the  consoling  inference  that 
the  minister  must  be  generally  odioos  when  nobody 
would  tell  him  a  thing  that  so  nearly  concerned  him. 
though  some  forty-six  to  fifty  were  well  acqoainted 
with  it ;  adding  lhat  this  would  make  nn  end  of 
Walpole's  great  power.  Bnbb  wished  for  the  min- 
ister's downfiill  very  earnestly;  but  he  told  his  ruyal 
highneas  that  this  did  not  teem  to  him  the  pmpvr 
way  of  effecting  it — that  it  would  only  make  the 
king's  cause  and  Walpole's  inseparable,  and  rivet 
the  minister  yet  faster  where  his  only  strength  Iny. 
At  this  very  moment,  George  II.  was  sick,  and  even 
apprehended  to  be  in  danger.  Bubb  says  that  he 
begged  the  prince  to  consider  this  circomstancp. 
and  to  reflect  bow  fiir  it  might  be  consistent  with 
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the  greattutt  and  generosity  of  Us  AaraeUr  to  make 
Buch  Rn  attack,  when  hia  fethar  waa  in  a  languishing 
condition.  He  says  that  the  prince  replied  "that 
he  WEB  BBDflible  of  that,  but  he  could  not  help  it :  he 
was  engaged,  and  would  go  thi-ough :  the  king  could 
not  live  many  years,  but  might  linger  thus  a  good 
tokile,  and  he  could  not  stay  that  while:  that  the 
time,  indeed,  had  its  inconveniences  of  one  sort, 
and  he  wished  it  otherwise,  bat  it  had  its  coareni- 
ences  of  another,  it  would  make  people  more  cautious 
and  apprehensive  of  offending  him  .*  that,  besides,  he 
had  told  the  queen  of  it  in  the  aainmer,  and  assured 
her  that  he  designed  to  bring  it  inro  parliament; 
that  she  had  treated  it  as  idle  and  chimerical,  that 
it  waa  impoasible  that  he  abonid  make  any  thing  of 
it,  and  seemed  to  think  he  waa  only  in  jest;  that  if 
bis  frteoda  stood  by  bim  be  aboold  carry  it  in  the 
House,  bat,  if  be  missed  then,  be  eonid  not  fiiil  of 
it  in  six  months :  that  I  should  know  the  family  as 
well  as  any  body;  he  alwaya  thought  I  did,  but 
found  that  X  did  not,  or  would  not;  but  he  himself 
knew  his  own  family  best ;  and  he  would  make  a  bet 
that,  if  he  failed  now,  he  gained  bis  point  iu  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  by  this  means;  in  short,  he  waa  re- 
solved, and  too  far  engaged  in  honor  to  go  back ;  that 
it  was  his  due,  and  his  right,  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  him  easy  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  be  could  never 
want  his  friends  but  on  this  occasion ;  those  that 
would  stand  by  him  in  this  he  should  always  look  on 
as  his  friends,  and  reward  as  such  ,*  those  that  would 
not  he  should  not  reckon  to  be  so;  they  would  have 
ftothing  to  expect  from  Atm."  Bubb  made  do  partic- 
uhr  anawer,  but  espressed  his  alarm  as  to  the  con- 
sequences. He  waited  upon  the  prince  down  stairs 
to  bis  horse,  and  begged  him  to  consider  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  delay  the  motion,  from  the  great  im- 
propriety of  the  time.  The  royal  and  unloving  son 
replied,  "If  a  little  time  would  do,  it  might  be  con- 
aidered ;  but  the  king  may  linger  out  the  session." 
Bubb  suggested  that  no  great  harm  would  be  done 
if  the  business  were  left  over  to  another  session; 
but  the  prince  said  that  it  could  not  be — that  his 
honor  was  too  far  engaged,  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  yidU^  Dodingtoo  assures  us  that  be 
neither  directly  promised  or  refused  to  vote  for  the 
proposal,  and  that  ha  left  hia  royal  highness  with 
veiy  great  nneasiness  and  perplexity  upon  bis  own 
mind,  considerably  augmented  •*  by  the  great  eaae 
and  trmnqnillity  that  appeared  upon  the  prince's" — 
which,"  he  adds,  with  e  prions  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  nature,  "  is  the  natural  effect  of  great 
resolutions,  when  they  are  fixed  and  determined." 
This  precious  courtier  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
his  friend,  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  of  this  disngreeable 
business;  sod  he  says  that  he  ancf  Sir  Paul  "joined 
ia  Inmenting  the  fate  of  this  country  to  be  divided 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  a  disunion  in  this  royal  family, 
which,  with  BO  many  ardent  wishes,  and  with  the 
profusion  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  we  had  at 
last  so  happily  placed  on  the  throne,  to  end  all  our 
divisions,  and  protect  ua  in  union  and  tranqailli^." 

>  The  DUt7  of  thv  UM  OMifa  Bnfab  Dodf DftiiB,  bmm  of  Makonte 
lUfii:  fnm  tbrrh  t,  1749,  to  mwaarj  B,  ITfl.  ApfMnliz— Nma- 
tive  of  wbftt  pHNd  batwMi  thf  Prince  nd  Mr.  DodingbM. 


They  agreed  that  Sir  Paul,  when  aent  for  by  the 
prince,  ahouM  seem  not  to  be  any  ways  apprised 
of  the  aflair,  but  should  lay  bold  on  any  opportunity 
that  might  be  given  him  to  represent  to  his  royal 
highness  the  probable  fate  and  consequences  of  the 
undertaking.  Bubb  and  Methuen  then  waited  upon 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  other  lords,  who  agreed 
to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  ill-advised  attempt, 
and  to  declare  plainly  to  the  prince  that  they  would 
oppose  it,  as  fatal  to  his  royal  highness,  injurious  to 
the  king,  and  detiructive  to  the  quiet  and  tranquillity 
of  the  whole  country  ;  and  they  desired  Dodingtoo 
to  speak  in  the  same  way  to  the  prince.  A  day  or 
two  after.  Sir  Paul  Methuen  bad  an  inteniew  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
danger  and  tmpracticabili^  of  the  meaanre,  and 
"  uaed  all  possible  arguments  that  a  good  head  and 
a  good  heart  could  suggest  to  disenade  htm  from  it; 
but  all  without  effect."  Seeing  that  be  could  not 
move  this  moat  royal  obstinacy,  Methueo  ventured 
to  declare  that  he  could  not  give  the  prince  his  vole 
m  the  House.  Tbjs  resolution,  however,  was  soon 
modified  by  a  promise  that,  as  he  could  oot  vote  for 
him,  be  would  oot  vote  against  him — that  he  would 
not  vote  at  all.' 

On  the  very  next  day  the  prince  summoned  Dod- 
ingtoo to  another  private  conference,  and  insiooated 
that  Sir  Paul  Methuen  had  appeared  to  be  well 
enough  satisfied  with  the  proposition.  But  upon 
Bubb'a  exiMresaing  bis  astonishment,  his  royal  high- 
ness receded  a  little,  and  •'seemed  to  give  htm  leave 
to  think  that  Sir  Panl  did  not  nncb  approve  of 
bat,  however,  bad  promised  to  be  absent.'*  The 
prince  assured  him  that  he  had  talked  to  several 
other  persons,  and  that  they  all  entered  into  the 
plan  most  heartily.  Bubb  was  silent.  After  aome 
pause,  the  prince  said  that  Mr.  Hedges  his  treasurer, 
and  Lord  Baltimore  of  his  bedchamber,  were  zeal- 
ously for  it  Bubb  said  that  no  donbt  his  servants 
would  vote  for  it — nobody  could  take  it  ill  of  them 
— they  would  have  leave  to  do  it.  The  prince  anid 
he  cared  not  whose  leave  they  had,  so  he  had  their 
votes.  His  royal  highness  added  that  there  was 
Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  who  would  vote  for  bim  and 
bring  in  all  hia  friends.  Bubb  doubted  whether  this 
genUeman  coald  get  any  vote  bat  hia  own  :  Uie 
prince  said  he  would  bet  Mr.  Herbert  would  make 
above  fire.  Bubb  said  tibat,  if  it  were  so,  it  mast  be 
by  making  nse  of  his  royal  bighness's  name.  The 
prince  rejoined  that  every  body  was  for  bim — that 
he  was  absolntely  determined  to  bring  it  in— dint  be 
would  hear  no  advice  upon  it — and  that  if  there 
were  but  seven  of  the  Commons,  and  three  in  the 
Lords  for  him,  he  would  do  it.  Dodingtoo  says 
that  he  then  satd  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  lay 
his  humble  opinion  before  him  ;  and  that  the  prince 
told  him  be  did  not  want  his  opinion.  "  I  replied," 
continues  Bubb,  "that  I  did  not  presume  to  offet 
my  opinion  as  to  what  was  to  guide  his  actions,  but 
to  lay  before  bim  what  was  to  direct  and  govern  my 

>  It  it  )>luniit  to  MO  how  thaat  thini*  u*  pat  by  om  liko  Babk 
Dodiafloa :  "  At  tba  inqivnBU*  ni  npMlad  wqo— t  oC  hia  ro/al 
hifliiieaa,  and  nflNtinr  that  ha  tml  not  atlmM  tka  Hnaaa  aa  m  ta 
fi«a  ona  aingla  vou  aiDca  Ika  Eaaiaa  Bill,  ha  had  bimi  |«miM  aa  to 
pr>i«in«  hia  njal  hlfhnrM  to  ba  dmat,  ■■  ha  oaad  in  b*." 
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on  i  wbkh  I  dMHild  tie  glad  to  take  Ae  tint  oppor- 
tnai^  ot  doing,  this  not  being  a  proper  one,  becaase 
I  aw  ODe  of  tbe  geoUemeD  eomiog  to  acquaint  his 
nnraJ  bighneas  that  diaaer  was  serred."  The  prince 
look  no  ootice  of  this,  but  walked  fiirther  ioto  the 
prdeo  where  thej  were  talking,  and  showed  Bubb 
a  letter  from. the  "humorsome,  proud,  and  ciipri- 
cioos,"  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  he  has  been  called, 
wbo  bad  once  [riayed  a  great  part  by  accident,  but 
who  nerer  showed  any  real  political  capacity  of  a 
high  order.  Somerset  entertained  so  eitravagaot 
H  Qpinioll  of  his  owo  nine  and  Importance  that  it 
was  impoBsible  any  king  or  court  should  satisfy  him ; 
be  was  therefore  dtseooteoted  with  tbe  father ;  but 
be  was  not  disposed  to  give  htmself  much  trouble 
for  the  BOD ;  and  his  letter  eootaioed  ooa  of  thoae 
intermiDablB  acconntB  of  the  iofirmities  of  his  pre- 
cioos  health  which  he  was  aecnstomed  to  write,  ao 
BManoce  that  it  was  imposMble  for  him  to  come  up 
to  town,  m  aly  reforeoce  to  Lord  Winchelsea  for  bis 
•pinioD  about  his  royal  highnees'a  totentioa,  aod 
wishes  that  his  royal  higboesa  might  live  msny 
yem  ia  health,  prosperity,  aod  plenty.  After  talk- 
log  about  this  oomeaDiDg  letter,  and  sayiog  that 
tbongfa  his  grace  should  not  come  up  be  was  quite 
sore  he  would  send  hia  proxy,  the  prince  talkud 
lebemently  about  hie  difficulties,  aod  declared  (as 
other  prioces  of  the  family  have  done  since}  that, 
as  be  had  eacrificed  himself  to  the  nation  in  marry- 
iog,  the  oatioo  ought  to  stand  by  him.'  As  Bubb 
was  t  placemaD,  the  prince's  next  argument  or  io- 
Tsctive  had  a  direct  personal  application.  He  said 
that  if  people  would  Talue  their  employments  more 
iban  right  aod  justicet  he  could  not  help  it ;  though 
be  was  eo  strong  that  he  was  sore  the  court  durst 
sot  tench  any  one  that  voted  for  biin.  Tbe  supple 
coortier  made  anitibte  protestations  of  his  disregard 
of  place  or  of  any  pecuniary  considerations.  The 
phoce,  who  evidently  valued  these  professions  for 
jnst  what  they  were  worth,  broaght  Aim  up  by  say- 
iBg  that  it  was  Tory  hard  that  he  should  be  all  his 
life  in  want  of  money.  asked  him,"  continoeB 
Bobb,  ••if  he  did  not  think  it  very  dangerous  to 
drive  things  to  auch  an  extremity  between  him  and 
his  father,  as  might  make  it  the  interest  of  one  half 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  that  he  should  never 
eome  upon  the  throne  7  He  replied,  Why  would' 
tbey  make  themselves  desperate  ?  Why  would 
they  Bot  do  what  they  owed  bitn,  and  what  was 
justice  T  It  would  be  their  own  faults  :  did  he  de- 
serve less  than  the  Princess  of  Denmark?  The 
{entlemeo  stood  by  her.  I  endeavored  to  show 
btm  the  diflereiace  of  tha  esse,  io  one  essential  point, 
which  I  thought  most  likely  to  strike  him,  viz..  in 
that  case  the  addition  was  proposed  when  the  civil 
list  was  preearioast  and  not  granted  to  King  William 
for  his  life ;  and.  upon  regranting  the  duties,  which 
were  then  in  the  power  of  parliament,  that  addition 
ms  demanded  in  bar  favor.  But  he  gave  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  walked  about  with  great  precipitation, 
and  a  good  deal  agitated.  As  I  saw  there  was  do 
room  lefV  to  make  any  impression  upon  him,  I  thought 

1  >'A>J7M,*'MiwBabbDadtngiaa,  "Iks  {vinoiMwuthB  bail  and 
MM  niiwli:!  WOMB  is  tb*  wurtd. 


it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation." 
Bubb,  however,  ssys  tht  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  declare  to  the  prince,  with  exceeding  great  con- 
cern, that  if  the  matter  came  into  parliament  be 
should  think  himself  bound  in  honor  aod  conscteoce 
to  give  his  absolute  dissent  to  it.  The  prince  was 
very  angry,  but  curbed  himself  a  little — said  that  in 
tbe  Princess  of  Denmark's  time  there  were  gentle- 
men that  valued  doing  right  more  than  their  em- 
ployments, bot  he  was  sorry  tbe  race  of  them  was 
extinct — and  so  they  went  to  diooer.  "As  soon  na 
dinner  aod  drinking  was  over,"  continues  Bubb, 
"We  rose,  and  I  shuffled  myself  ioto  tbe  midst  of 
tbe  compaoy,  in  order  to  get  away  witfa  the  first  of 
them,  when  be  should  please  to  make  us  his  bow; 
but  he  dismissed  them  idl,  and  ordered  rae  to  come 
vrith  him  ioto  the  little  room."  The  conversation 
which  followed  lasted  nearly  two  bonra,  and,  neeotd- 
ing  to  Bubb,  '•eoataioed  a  great  deal  of  repetitnn.*' 
Tbe  prince  said  be  ahould  leave  off  talking  about  bis 
own  interests  to  talk  a  little  aboat  Bubb's.  whose 
repntatKK)  in  the  world  would  suffer  extremely  by 
bis  leaving  him  at  this  juncture.  He  reminded  the 
courtier  that  he  had  already  gone  gfoat  lengths  with 
bim  io  his  of>))osilion  to  his  father  and  ministers, 
aod  that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  him  if  he  did 
not  go  on  to  finish  the  work  and  overthrow  Walpole. 
Bubb  says  that  he  spoke  about  bis  cooscieoce  aofl 
bis  honor,  which  would  both  oblige  him  to  dissent. 
His  highoess  then  asked  whether  he  had  never 
given  a  vote  against  bis  cooscieoce  or  opinion — to 
which  Bubb  replied  that  be  had  certaioly  given 
many,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  case  tcitJi  every  body 
who  acted  with  a  parly,  either  for  or  against  an  ad- 
»un»{rattoii— hut  that  he  had  never  acted  contrary 
to  bis  opionn  where  be  thought  the  whole  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  never  would.  The  prince, 
he  says,  Uieo  tried  to  overpower  bim  with  an  array 
of  names  of  men  high  in  influence,  wbo  had  prom- 
isod  their  support ;  and  asked  bim  to  go  and  consult 
Lord  Carteret  and  Mr.  Pulteney.  Bubb  shuffled 
out  of  this  as  well  as  he  could;  and  then  his  royal 
highoess  tried  whether  the  lawyers  would  not  have 
more  weight  than  laymen,  and  assured  Bubb  that 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  told  him  that  what  he 
asked  was  his  right  in  equity.  But  the  courtier, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  proof  even  against 
a  lawyer,  and  represented  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
equity  to  take  tbe  allotment  of  the  estate  or  civil  list 
vested  in  the  crown  oat  of  tbe  king's  bands.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  at^ment  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  for  tbe  prince  to  ask  an  addition  of 
dE50,000  a-year  from  tiie  parliament  on  his  own 
account,  than  to  attempt  to  make  parUsment  forciUy 
deduct  tbe  money  from  the  king's  sllowance;  bat 
hia  highness  repUed  that  he  thought  the  nation  bad 
done  enough,  if  not  too  much,  for  tbe  family  already 
— that  he  wonM  rather  beg  hia  bread  from  door  to 
door  than  be  a  further  charge  to  them — and  that  he 
would  have  the  money  io  his  owo  way  or  not  at  all. 
The  courtier  hinted  that  the  measure  bis  royal 
highness  had  proposed  —  that  the  family  quarrel 
driven  to  desperation,  might  cost  the  nation  mors 
money  than  Uie  eCSOiOOO  per  annum  be  wanted-;^ 
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that  it  might  rost  blood  hb  well  u  money.  Haviag 
mid  tfant  be  ahoaid  aot  be  surprised  if  the  prince's 
friends  sll  nbseoted  tbemselveB  from  the  House,  bis 
faigboesB  replied  that,  if  they  would  not  do  their 
duty  ehenrfully.  they  must  be  frightened  into  it. 
Bnbb  Bays  that  he  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
sach  gentlemen  were  to  be  frightened,  and,  if  they 
were,  whether  that  were  a  just  retuni  for  their 
attachment — that  he  most  earnestly  sopplicnted 
him  not  to  overturn  the  constitntion  and  the  whole 
royal  family  together — that  to  bring  the  parliament 
into  the  king's  closet  to  examine  into  his  most  pri- 
vate domestic  affairs,  to  intrude  into  the  govemmeot 
of  faia  private  estate  and  family,  was  the  most  fittal 
precedent  that  could  be  made,  and  the  must  nn- 
heard-of  to  be  attempted  by  a  prince  that  was  to 
succeed  him.  But  all  these  and  nuioy  other  argu- 
ments were  completely  thrown  amy  npoo  the 
prince*  who  was  resolred  to  procoed,  thongb  now 
convinced  that  neither  the  Dnbe  of  Argyle  nor 
Lord  Scarborough,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  nor  Lord 
Wilmington,  Sir  Thomas  Frankland  nor  Sh-  Con- 
yers  Darcy  would  vote  for  bim — which  keeping 
back  be  attribu^d  to  their  having  employments  at 
court  or  to  their  being  full  of  fenrs.  His  fiither,  he 
said,  was  unpopular — be  himself  was  popular — and 
therefore  he  most  succeed  in  the  end,  in  spite  of 
placemen  and  cowards.' 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  13th  of  February, 
or,  at  latest,  on  Monday,  the  14th,  Walpole  got  the 
6rst  hint  of  what  was  intended  ;  but  by  the  16th  the 
whole  matter  was  public  On  that  evening  Bubb 
was  stopped  by  several  gentlemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  desired  his  advice  and  opinion ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  requested  bim  to  stay  till  the 
House  rose,  that  he  might  speak  with  him*  When 
the  House  was  almost  empty  these  two  retired  be- 
hind the  chair ;  and  then  Bnbb  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  done  hie  best  to  pFovent  Uiis  great 
question  ;*'  saying,  that  for  three  years  and  more  it 
had  been  the  great  struggle  of  his  life  to  keep  the 
prince  from  it.  The  minister  begged  the  pliant 
courtier  to  engage  bis  friends — by  which  Dediogton 
understood  him  to  mesa  five  members  whom  he 
names — not  to  vote  fur  the  measure ;  and  desired 
him  not  to  do  the  thing  by  halva.'"  From  Dod- 
ington's  replj  we  must  conclude  that  by  icholea 
Walpole  meant  bribes,  for  he  sut^oins — •*  I  told  him 
that  they  were  independent  gentlemen;  that,  though 
their  fortunes  were  not  large,  yet  they  were  suffi- 
cient, and  they  were  resolved  they  always  should 
be  Buflieieot  to  keep  them  in  independency ;  and 
that  he  best  knew  they  had  not  been  regarded  or 
tnated  in  a  manner  to  give  them  any  great  present 
expeetationa.**  Here  the  minister  intermpted  him, 
and  said,  •*  Well,  we  understand  one  another  and 
no  doubt  they  did  thoroughly.  Bubb,  however,  re- 
turning to  solid  things,  said  that,  as  he  knew  his 
friends  had  no  present  expectatioos,  he  would  by 
410  means  undertake  to  say  how  far  they  would  care 
to  forfeit  the  prospect  of  future  &vora  and  advan- 

1  Appndix  to  llw  HIM  Diaiy.  Babb  Dudlogton  myu  Alt  all  Im 
4m  paudowarnvfaiU  Dm  trwnstimwM  fmb,  and  to  Md  hi*  ova 


rages  noder  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  shoold 
be  king.  Walpole  replied  that  there  had  indeed 
been  great  misoodersiandinga  between  him  and 
tbose  gentlemen ;  but  then  so  great  a  service  as  this 
would  wipe  out  a  multitude  of  sins.  In  oUter  words, 
the  minister  was  willing  to  give  the  multitude  of 
places,  or  honors,  or  pounds  sterling,  for  the  service 
he  wanted,  or  for  the  preventing  of  the  parliament- 
ary onslaught  of  the  prince.  Bubb,  like  most  men 
in  similar  situations,  protested  thst  he  wanted  noth- 
ing, expected  nothing,  for  himself — and  said  that  he 
would  lay  the  matter  fairly  before  his  friends,  and 
plainly  tell  them  that  he  intended  to  vote  against 
the  prince.  •*!  did  so  the  same  night,"  he  con- 
tinues, *•  and  they,  from  their  own  judgments,  en- 
tirely uobiaBsed,  or  attempted  to  be  so  by  me,  all 
determined  to  vtite  for  the  king."  On  the  next 
Sunday,  Bnbb  attended  a  neetiog  of  parliament 
men  at  the  miniater's,  and,  when  Uie  company  was 
gone,  he  told  Sh*  Robert  of  his  success  with  his 
friends.  The  premier  thanked  bim,  and  was  going 
on  to  mention  future  expectations.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  this  delicate  quibbier,  who  was 
perhaps  even  quibbling  with  his  own  conscience,  in 
other  words  than  bis  own.  **l  prevented  bisofiers," 
continues  Bubb,  "by  saying  that,  if  I  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  take  another  part  in  this  nnlucky 
affair  than  that  which  the  real  seOse  of  my  duty  and 
seal  for  the  whole  royal  family  had  determined  me 
to  take,  I  believed  he  must  be  very  sensible  thai 
the  connection  between  those  gentlemen  and  me 
was  such,  that  we  should  not  have  diflTered  in  opin- 
ion. He  aaid  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of 
it.  I  added  ^t  I  then  left  him  to  consider  whether, 
beside  that  real  sense  of  my  du^.  I  bad  had,  from 
the  day  dtis  king  came  npon  the  throne  np  to  that 
hour,  any  one  inducement  to  do  what  I  had  resirired 
to  do.  He  answered.  To  be  snre  not;  the  misnn- 
derstandings  between  him  and  me  were  very  public, 
but  now — and  was  going  on,  but  I  thought  it  not 
proper  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  I  did  not  mention  this  in  any  the 
least  way  of  complaint,  but  thought  I  owed  myself 
so  much  justice  aa  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it :  that,  as 
I  acted  from  a  principle  of  honor  and  conscience 
only,  I  was  very  regardless  of  the  consequences 
that  might  happen  to  me  from  it,  though  I  was  not 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  I  stood  exposed  to  future 
resentments  by  it,  at  least  as  much  as  any  gentle- 
man in  England :  with  which  I  took  my  leave." 
Was  ever  dirioterested  patriotism  heightened  and 
put  forward  for  a  bribe  in  a  finer  style  than  this ! ' 
But  after  all,  Bubb  bad  only  secnred  the  votes  of  a 

>  Tha  whole  traDMCtioB  remiDdi  ni  of  ■■umImt  renirdrd  of  Wmlpola. 
"  H*  wut^  U>  emrrj  ■  qoMUna  is  the  Houm  of  CoMOMat,  to  whiek 
ha  Inew  there  wonM  b>  ^mt  t>|>paaitiaBi,  ud  whioh  wu  ditliked 
•ome  or  hi*  own  d«penJanti.  Aa  he  «u  pftuing  thinafh  tha  Cnait 
of  Heqnoita,  ha  mat  %  DenbeT  of  tha  coQtnrr  partjr,  wbiaa  tnriM  b> 
inafiaed  mtmU  not  njaet  a  larfte  bribe.  Ha  took  bin  aaide,  and  nii, 
'Such  a  qMation  oonn  an  ihia  day  ;  five  me  ymiT  vote,  and  bar* 
bank  bill  of  jC9000,'  which  be  pat  into  hii  harnja.  Tha  membaratadt 
his  thia  aMwar,  *  Sir  Robert,  jod  have  laialy  aar*e4  pone  of  »j  par' 
lioalaT  fiiaada;  and  wbea  mj  wife  waa  laal  at  eoot  the  kiaf  wM*er7 
KtMciiMM  to  bar,  whiek  mart  bava  happened  at  jMriflMaM*.  lAosU. 
thererdre,  think  mjranlf  nrj  ao^ ntefuT  {pmlliag  tk*  teai  Ml  iai*  M* 
facktt)  if  I  were  to  nfaae  the  farar  jaa  are  now  pleaaed  to  aik  ns  '  ** 
~Dr.  KiKg,  Political  ud  Litanir  AaeedatM  ef  lua  owa  Timk 
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few  Mcood  or  tbird>Tate  men — be  had  not  woo  over 
Sir  WillUm  Wyodbam,  nor  had  he  mode  any  im- 
prenion  on  Puheoey  or  Sir  John  Barnard — the 
meisare  was  not  stopped,  and  the  prince  ran  his 
cflnne  ootwitfaetaodiDg  a  message  sent  to  him  by 
the  king  at  Walpole's  persoasion,  promising  to  settle 
a  Isi^e  joiotare  upon  the  princess,  and  to  render 
kis  own  income  independent  of  his  father's  control. 

At  the  moroent  when  this  ofTer  was  made  by  the 
nonih  of  the  lord  chancellor  (Hardwicke)  and  otiier 
{teat  officer*  of  state,'  the  king  waa  worse  than  he 
hsd  been,  and  indeed  bo  bad  that  his  recovery  waa 
deqiaired  of>  Yet,  od  the  very  next  day,  the  S9d 
«f  F^traary,  Pnlteoey  brought  forward  the  motioD 
ia  tiie  House  of  Commoos,  io  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dms,  beseeching  the  king  to  settle  apon  the  prince 
d£100,000  a-yesr,  and  the  same  jointure  on  the 
princess  aa  the  queen  had  enjoyed  when  she  wss 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  assaring  his  majes^  that 
that  House  would  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
means.  Pnlteoey  supported  his  motion  by  n  long 
biMorical  speech,  full  of  references  to  heirs  appa- 
rent and  heirs  presomptiTo.  princes  of  Wales,  and 
prioeesaea  of  Wales ;  queens  and  queen  dowagers, 
and  consorts  of  queens ;  and  he  endeavored  to  prove 
tbat,  by  eqaity*  good  policy,  lew,  aod  precedent, 
tfae  priooe  bad  a  right  to  what  was  demanded,  and 
ta  indefesMble  ehira  to  a  permaneut  aod  indepead* 
est  esuUiahiDeDt,  which  the  king  had  ft  not  in  his 
poww  either  to  withhold  orcootml.  Sir  John  Bar- 
aird,  the  man  of  fioance  aod  economy,  seeooded 
Pntteo^ ;  and  Walpole  replied  to  both.  He  began 
with  a  courtly  fiction,  saying  that,  from  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  characters  concerned, 
he  wss  coovioced  that  neither  of  them  would  think 
himself  injured  by  any  geodeman's  giving  his  opinion 
or  voting  freely  in  pariisment  upon  the  question  at 
issae;  aod  that  he  was  convinced  the  Prince  of 
Wilea  had  so  much  wisdom,  aod  such  a  true  sense 
•f  filial  doty,  that  be  could  never  consider  as  a  fa- 
vor bestowed  on  himself  any  thing  that  had  the 
least  tendency  toward  offering  an  indignity  to  his 
blhar.  The  mtaiater  then  declared  that  it  was  the 
prengaiiva  of  the  crown,  and  tfio  right  of  the  king, 
to  diipoie  of  hia  civil  reTonuea  without  the  inter- 
fimnee  of  pariiament,  and  to  manage  his  family  io 
bis  owD  way.  He  communicated  to  the  Honse  the 
conciliatory  message  which  had  been  sent  by  tbe 
king  to  the  prince,  with  his  royal  bighness's  answer, 
aod  gestly  bioted  that  be  thought  c650,000  a-year, 
added  to  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  tbe  prince  of  the 
doeby  of  Cornwall,  and  which  amounted  to  about 
£10,(K)0  a-year  more,  was  income  enough  even  fur 
ibe  heir-appareot,  and  quite  as  much  as  hia  father 
floald  afford  out  of  the  cml  fiat.    He  repreaooted 

■  Hud«kk«h)idaUainedlb*Nals«illMSIataf  FibmuT.thranKli 
iW  AmA  af  Lead  TUbat.  aad  it  apptan  Io  bm  bMn  by  Hwdwieke'i 
•drk*  lhat  lb*  Mif  ■  WM  not  to  tha  pritiea.  Tbe  mw  chaBnallor, 
immwr,  did  mat  w»b  M  p*  >b  panon  with  th«  memfa ;  bnt  Gwirp 
mrcaud  bU  tomwina  bjr  azehiniit,  "  My  lord  rhaDMlUr  ■hdl  go." 
Thi  ymw.  hi  kit  MfW  nfif  to  hii  (ktbar^  writtos  iMMif,  Hid 
ihHlto  aflWr WW  amriMt  of  hit  httdt,  tad  Ibmfbra  bt  cooM  fivt 
t»  w»i  tail  JW,aft*Ta  ptnde  oT dutifal  tipmwow  and  bnvil- 
ta  bit  MjaMj,  ba  »M»d,  "  ladead,  mj  lonb,  it  ia  ta  ochar  handi, 
liMMijIdr  it."  Tteafjir|nrooana,ww  in  tba  banda  of  tfaa  (fi|io- 
■liaB. 


the  dangerous  impropriety  of  interposing  between 
fHther  and  son,  and  making  a  lasting  breach  between 
them ;  be  met  Palteney's  historical  references  witli 
other  references  of  tbe  same  kind  :  he  denied  that 
any  precedent  for  such  parliamentary  interposition 
could  be  found  except  in  tbe  reign  of  the  weak  and 
imbecile  Henry  VI. ;  he  declared  tbat  the  prince 
bad  no  claim  eitlier  in  equity  or  good  policy,  and  stiU 
less  in  law  or  precedent;  and  be  affirmed  that  the 
civil  list  had  been  grnnted  unconditionally  to  tbe 
king,  without  stipuhtiona,  without  restrictioBs,  with- 
out a  hint  of  eeiOO.000  per  annum  for  tbe  prioce. 
Pnltaney  aud,  in  reply,  that  io  rmfity  the  prince 
had  only  .£53.000  a-year;  that  the  wfade  expense 
of  bis  household  amounted  to  sC63,000.,  •'withoM 
allowing  his  royal  higbness  one  shiUtng  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  that  generous  and  charitable  disposition 
with  which  be  was  known  to  be  endued  in  a  very 
eminent  degree;"  tbat  tbe  prince  was  being're- 
duced  to  real  want,  even  with  respect  to  his  abso- 
lute necessities,  "and,  consequently,  to  an  una- 
voidable dependence,  aod  a  vile  pecuniary  depend* 
ence  too,  upon  his  father's  ministers  and  servants." 
Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  House  divided,  when  tbe  numbers  for  the 
king  were  334,  for  the  prince  304.  According  to 
Bubb  Dodiogton.  forty-five  Tories  were  absent,  bnt 
thirty-five  members  of  the  ebiaa  who  bad  never 
voted  against  government  hefon  voted  for  the 
prince.  If  tfae  Tory  opponents  Walpole  had  all 
remained  and  voted,  be  and  the  king  would  have 
been  left  in  a  minority;  bnt  the  hottest  of  the  Tories, 
aa  Jacobites,  were  disposed  neither  to  give  any  vote 
in  favor  of  the  heir  of  the  Honse  of  Hanover  nor 
against  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  tbe  crown.* 
Tbe  prince,  or  the  party  acting  with  him  and  driving 
him  on,  whs  determined  to  "  go  through."  On  Fri- 
day, the  25tb,  precisely  the  same  motion  was  made 
io  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Carteret,  who,  since  hia 
return  ftom  bis  Irish  government,  seems  to  have 
been  more  inimical  to  Walpole  than  ever.  Lord 
Carteret  was  seconded  by  Lord  Gower,  and  the  de- 
bate lasted  till  half-past  eight  at  night,  when  tbe 
motion  waa  rejected  by  a  majori^  of  103  to  40. 
The  prince  set  no  bonods  to  bis  rage,  and  studied 
how  be  might  best  insult  hia  father.  His  wife  had 
been  for  some  tinie  encKnte,  bat  he  did  net  deign  to 
aonounce  this  foct  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  queen 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  her  time  sp- 
proached.  All  tbe  royal  family  were  then  nt 
Hampton  Court,  where  the  usual  stately  prepsra- 
tions  were  made  for  the  birth.  But,  upon  the  Slut 
of  July,  when  tbe  princess  was  seized  with  the 
peine  of  tabor,  tbe  prioce,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life 
and  the  life  of  her  offspring,  hurried  her  off*  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  London,  to  tbe  onnired  palace 
and  beds  of  St.  James's,  widiout  giving  Ae  slightest 

'  Funj-flvo  «M  near  about  the  nmnbar  of  dataratnod  Jaoobitei  f» 
the  Hoare  af  Comnnni  at  lhat  moment.  B«l,  with  all  hia  auamici 
amjMt  agmiuM  bin,  Wilpola  cmiM  Mrtr  ban  dr»pp«d  M  tb«  amall 
M^OTttjr  of  tbinr  If  it  had  BoC  hem  for  tha  prtttf  fantnl  bttief  tbat 
GaoiKO  II.  wat  dyitf,  tad  tbat  Ut  aon  would,  in  iht  eoano  of  a  tctt 
fow  nootha  or  woeka,  or,  ptrfaart,  dajt,  bt  kiiif.  Benoo  amat  tha 
voUa  of  tbo  thinj  mambara  who  had  nerar  *ot*d  afmiut  Walpolo  tm- 
lura.  ThtooartlrhMtiactaf  echan,bolb  in  pMiiancBt  atnl  vat  par. 
liamonl,  went,  no  doubt,  is  tbt  mmt  war. 
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intimatiOR  to  the  king  and  queen,  or  to  hdj  of  the 
great  officers  of  Btnte  who  were  reqairdd  to  be 
present  to  certify  the  birth  of  an  infant  that  might 
inherit  the  crown.  George,  angry  and  Rlarmed, 
sent  off  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Harrington 
to  attend  the  birth;  but  thoagb  they  used  speed 
they  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  aeeouehement.  The 
prineeM  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daoghter  in  St. 
James's,  but  had  ran  a  near  risk  of  being  delhrered 
at  a  road-side  inn.  According  to  Honed  Walpole, 
Qaeen  Caroline  hastened  ap  to  town,  and  was  with 
the  princess  by  an  early  hoar  on  the  foltowing 
moraiag.  "The  gracioas  prince,  so  far  from  at- 
tempting an  apology,  spoke  not  a  word  to  his  moth- 
er; but,  on  her  retreat  gave  her  his  hand,  led  her 
into  the  street  to  her  coach — still  dumb;  bnt,  a 
crowd  being  aasembled  at  the  gate,  he  kneeled 
down  in  the  dirt,  and  humbly  kissed  her  majesty's 
band !  Her  indignation  must  have  shrunk  into  con- 
tempt.'" The  edifying  quarrel,  the  exemplary 
hatred,  between  father  and  son  was  now  pushed  to 
extremities,  even  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
reign  when  George  IL,  as  prince,  had  exercised ' 
that  filial  nndi^fnlneu  of  which  ha  was  now  the 
victim.  Frederic,  however,  far  the  sake  of  pnblie 
opinion,  proffered  submisaioriB  and  apologies  to  his 
parents,  and,  to  aneonnt  for  his  strange  oonduct  in 
removing  bis  wife,  told  atories  which  no  one  be- 
lieved :  and  the  &tber  was  at  the  very  least  as  harsh 
and  obstinate  as  the  son  was  rash  and  unduUful. 
Walpole,  at  the  same  time,  apprehending  that  his 
removal  from  office  might  be  made  the  condition  of 
a  recnnciliatioD,  opposed  all  the  prince's  overtures, 
and  endeavored,  it  is  said,  to  keep  alive  tfae  unnatu- 
ral eomity.  Yet,  for  onrselves,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  Uiore  was  small  necessity  for  any  such 
exerUon  on  the  part  of  the  minister;  and  that  the 
feelings  of  the  king  might  be  safely  left  to  their  own 
deep  resentment  and  nnforgiveness.  Lord  Hard- 
wicks,  the  new  chancellor,  exerted  himself  to  the 
ntmost  to  effect  a  racoociliation,  and  failed ;  and 
even  so,  we  apprehend,  wonld  Walpole  have  failed 
if  he  had  made  the  attempt.  Possibly,  too,  each  an 
attempt  might  have  shaken  the  king's  confidence  in 
his  premier,  as  much  as  any  reconciltation  could 
have  dona.  When  Frederic  intimated  bis  design 
of  visiting  the.  king,  the  queen  strongly  advised  him 
to  delay  bis  visit  for  a  few  days.  In  the  mean 
while  the  king  dictated  the  draft  of  a  message  to 
Sir  Robert,  who  submitted  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  lords  Hardwicke,  Wilmington,  and  Harring- 
ton. Hardwicke  suggested  gentler  terras;  Wil- 
mington, who  seldom  spoke  decidedly  on  any  sub- 
ject, maintained  with  warmth  that  the  message 
ought  to  go  as  it  vras  writtent  and  Harrington  was 
silent. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  message  was  therefore 
Mot  as  it  was,  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Essex.   It  ran 

>  RtaS^memom.  Bonn  npMM  tW  mrw  atuiy  m  hk  HaiMin ; 
■■i  la  mnj  UUm  of  Um  limu,  wiitiM  by  Itm  eaoMio  puam,  iht  dr- 
cvmmicM  m  tUaM  to.  Horan  mra,  "  A  balij  thai  WMudi  ilaalf 
lo  w  ill  nan*  ii  oet  nan  void  af  nSaoHM.  Th*  m-mm,  whieb  com- 
■MBoed  bf  nafMliiv  UkHiwrn.  ckaad  with  paltr;  hjpooniy."  Tm  •ach 
<na  Fndnio  Priaot  of  WtU*,  tmd,  Mdi  m  ha  woa,  ha  km  mada, 
tat  Mifhfa  audi  bo  iSrabt,  Uw  idol  of  a  puty. 


in  these  words  :  The  king  fans  commanded  me  to 
acquaint  your  royal  highness  that  his  majesty  most 
heartily  rejoices  at  the  safe  delivery  of  the  princess, 
but  that  yoor  carrying  away  her  royal  highness  from 
Hampton  Court,  the  then  residence  of  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  fomily,  under  the  pains  and  certain 
indications  of  immediate  hbort  to  the  imminent 
danger  and  haxard  both  of  the  princes*  and  her 
child,  after  sufficient  warnings  for  a  weak  before  to 
have  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  this  baj^ 
event,  withoat  acqtiaiotiog  his  majesty  or  the  queen 
with  the  circumstances  the  princese  was  in,  or  giv- 
ing them  the  least  notice  of  your  departure,  is  look- 
ed upon  by  the  king  to  be  such  a  deliberate  iodigaity 
offered  to  himself  and  to  the  queen,  that  he  has 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  your  royal  highness  that 
he  reaents  it  to  the  highest  degree."  As  a  birth  had 
begun,  so  a  baptism  completed,  the  family  rupture. 
George  took  no  heed  of  a  letter  which  Frederic 
wrote  to  excuse  himself,  and  refused  Co  admit  him 
to  his  presence.  On  the  morrow  a  royal  message, 
conveyed  by  the  Earl  of  Donmore.  appointed  the 
baptism  of  the  infant  princess  to  be  performed  oo 
the  29th  of  Angnst,  intimatiDg  that  hia  majesty  would 
■end  the  lord  chancellor  to  stand  godfather  as  bis 
proxy,  that  the  queen  would  send  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber as  her  proxy,  and  that  the  prineeaa  might 
appoint  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  own  bedebarobar  to 
be  proxy  for  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
the  other  godmother.  The  prince,  who,  as  Boliog- 
broke  observed — for  Bolingbroke,  though  at  Chant- 
eloup,  bad  bis  eye  on  all  these  transactions  at  St. 
James's — asked  pardon  in  the  terma  of  one  who 
owned  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  wrote  again  to  hia 
father ;  but  his  submissions,  his  entreatiea  were  of 
no  avail ;  and  the  luog  adopted  the  violent  reaolntion 
of  dismissing  him  and  bis  family  from  the  palace. 
There  was  a  conference  upon  this  knotty  point; 
and  Chancellor  Hardwicke  again  vainly  attempted 
to  make  up  matters,  or,  at  least,  prevent  the  alander 
likely  to  arise  from  so  public  and  so  estreme  a  meaa- 
nre.  Walpole,  according  to  Hardwicke,  aaid  it 
would  be  better  » (e  &e  ikoH  at  fir$t  ;**  and  on  the  9th 
of  September  a  very  short  mesaage  was  anhmitted 
to  the  consideration  of  all  the  lords  of  the  cabinet 
council  then  in  London.  These  lords  agreed  that, 
as  the  king  was  undoubtedly  master,  in  his  own 
family,  and  as  he  bad  been  highly  offisoded,  he  was 
himself  to  judge  whether  he  woold  forgive  or  re- 
sent. As  his  majesty,  instead  of  dying,  had  grown 
better  under  these  altercations,  there  was  evidently 
less  fear  than  formerly  of  the  wrath  and  revenge  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  After  a  few  verbal  altera- 
tions, suggested  by  different  members  of  the  coon- 
cil,'tbe  following  message  was  agreed  to,  and  sent 
by  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Doke  of 
Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke : — **  The  pro- 
fessions  you  have  lately  made  in  your  letters  of  yonr 
particular  regard  to  me  are  mi  contradictory  to  all 
your  actions,  that  I  can  not  sufl!er  myself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  them.  Yon  know  very  well  you  did 
not  give  the  least  intimation  to  me,  or  to  the  queen, 
that  the  princosa  was  with  child,  or  breeding,  until 
within  less  than  a  month  of  die  birth  of  die  yout^ 
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priaceu;  joa  removed  the  priaceaa  twice  in  the 
mak  iminediRtelj'  preceding  the  day  of  her  delivery 
Etwn  the  place  oS  my  reaideoce,  in  expectatioai  as 
yon  have  voIiiDtarily  declared,  of  her  labor;  and 
both  times,  opoa  your  retanii  yon  iodnstrioDsly 
eoneoaled  from  the  koowtedge  of  me  aad  the  qneea 
flTery  circumstance  relating  to  this  important  aAir ; 
uti  yoa,  at  last,  without  giving  any  notice  to  me  or 
to  the  quean,  precipitately  hurried  the  princess  from 
Hiropton  CoarC,  in  a  condition  not  to  be  named. 
After  having  thus,  in  execution  of  your  own  deter- 
mlDsd  measarefl,  exposed  both  the  princess  and  her 
child  to  the  greatest  perils,  you  now  plead  surprise, 
■ad  tenderness  for  the  princess,  as  the  only  motives 
that  occasioned  these  repeated  indignities  offered  to 
ns  sad  to  the  queen,  your  mother.    This  estrava- 
piat  and  uadntiful  behavior,  in  so  essential  a  point 
M  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  au  evi- 
dsoee  of  your  (Hvmediliited  defiance  of  me,  aod  rach 
a  GODtempt  of  my  aotbority,  and  of  the  natural  right 
beloDging  to  your  parents,  as  can  not  be  excused  by 
lbs  pretended  iDooceoce  of  your  intentions,  nor  pal- 
Baled  or  dtagoised  by  speeioaa  words  only.  But  the 
wbule  tenor  of  your  condnct  for  a  cfmsiderable  time 
baa  been  so  entirely  void  of  all  real  duty  to  me,  that 
t  luve  long  had  reason  to  be  highly  oflfended  with 
;oti.   And  until  you  withdraw  your  regard  and  con- 
fideace  from  those  by  whose  advice  you  are  direct- 
ed and  encouraged  in  your  unwarrantable  behavior 
to  me  and  to  the  queeo,  and  nntil  your  return  to  your 
doty,  yoa  shall  not  reside  in  my  pslace,  which  I  will 
sot  saffer  to  be  made  the  resort  of  them  who,  under 
the  appearance  of  an  attachment  to  yoa,  foment  the 
divisioa  which  yoa  have  made  in  my  family,  and 
thereby  weaken  the  eemmoo  interest  of  the  whole, 
la  tint  aitnation  I  will  reeeire  no  reply ;  but,  when 
yonr  actfama  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty  and 
aubmisMoo,  that  may  induce  me  to  pardon  what  at 
present  I  most  jusdy  resent.   Id  the  mean  time,  it 
it  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's,  with  all 
yonr  fWroily,  when  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice 
or  ioeonvenieoce  to  the  princess.    I  shall,  for  the 
present,  leave  to  the  princeaa  the  care  of  my  graod- 
dao|:fater,  until  a  proper  time  calls  upon  me  to  con- 
sider of  her  education."    After  this  peremptory 
message  the  prince  retired  with  his  family  to  Nor- 
folk House,  St.  James's  Square,  which  became  the 
eeoter  and  head  of  opposition.  Irritated  anew  by  the 
aomben  that  flocked  constantly  to  Norfolk  House, 
the  king  issoed  an  order  that  oooe  of  the  persons 
who  visited  there  should  be  admitted  to  his  presence 
in  any  of  the  njttl  palaces.    Moreover,  as  every 
eoart  in  Europe  was  excited  by  these  family  squab- 
bles, George  ordered  an  official  circalar  to  be  aent 
to  aH  the  fivreign  ambMsadora  at  London  with  hie 
aeeoant  at  the  aAir;  and  this  paper  was  afterward 
pubGshed,  together  with  the  correspondence  which 
bad  taken  plaee  between  the  king  and  the  prince. 
Lord  Hardwicke  has  hinted  that  there  whs  more  in 
this  fjoarrel  than  met  the  public  eye.      Sir  Robert 
W'slpole,"  saya  his  lordship,  » informed  me  of  cer- 
tain passsges  between  the  king  and  himself  and  be- 
iweeo  the  queen  and  the  prince,  of  too  high  and 
secret  a  oatare  even  to  be  traated  to  ^is  Mrrative ; 


but  from  Uience  I  found  great  reaaon  to  think  diat 
this  nnhapi^  difference  between  the  king  and  queen 
and  hia  royal  highness  turned  upon  some  points  of 
a  more  interesting  and  important  nature  than  have 
hitherto  appeared."' 

A  few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  prince 
from  St.  James's,  Queen  Caroline,  who  appesrs  in- 
disputably to  have  been  the  best  person  of  the  fa- 
mily, departed  this  life.  From  an  excess  of  delicacy 
her  majesty  had  carefully  concealed,  even  from  her 
personal  attendants  and  physicians,  a  bad  rupture 
onder  which  she  had  suffered  for  many  years.  "  The 
queen's  great  secret,"  ssya  Horace  Walpole,  "was 
her  own  rupture,  which,  till  her  last  illness,  nobody 
knew  but  the  king,  her  German  nurse,  Mrs.  Mail- 
borne,  and  one  other  person  {^ker  conjidanU,  Lady 
SuH€lon,' who  had  exereittd  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  u^uenee  over  Ste  quetn^  and  icfto  mis  aeeuted  of 
smtyingher  mtyestj/'t  counUnanee  toward  Vie  hetero- 
dox or  less  hdievingpaTt  of  the  dergy).  To  prevent 
all  sns|ricioD.  her  majesty  would  frequently  stand 
some  minntes  In  her  shift  talking  to  her  ladies; 
and,  though  laboring  with  so  dangerous  a  complaint, 
she  made  it  so  invariably  a  rule  never  to  refuse  a 
desire  of  the  king,  that  every  morning  at  Richmond 
she  walked  several  miles  with  him  ;  and  more  than 
once,  when  she  had  the  gooi  in  her  foot,  ahe  dipped 
her  whole  leg  in  cold  water  to  be  ready  to  attend 
him.  The  pain,  her  bulk,  and  the  exercise,  threw 
her  into  such  fits  of  perspiration  as  vented  the  gout ; 
but  those  exertions  hastened  the  crisis  of  her  di»* 
temper,"  Ignorant  to  the  last  of  her  real  malady, 
the  physicians  treated  her  majesty  as  if  she  had 
gout  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  hastened  her  death. 
When  the  secret  wna  disclosed  it  waa  too  late,  though 
one  of  ^e  surgeons  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  if 
he  had  known  it  only  two  days  sooner  he  could  have 
set  her  upon  her  legs  within  four-and-twenty  hours ; 
but  each  professional  declarations,  not  very  rare 
even  dow,  were  common  then.  The  high-minded, 
strongly-nerved  woman  bore  her  agonies  with  won- 
derful fortitude.  Her  friendship  to  Wslpole,  or  her 
conviction  that  he  was  the  most  likely  minister  to 
carry  her  husband  honorably  through  the  increasing 
difficuUies  of  government,  remained  unshaken  to  the 
last.  It  is  said  that  the  day  before  her  death,  as  the 
king  and  the  premier  were  standing  by  her  bedside, 
she  pathetically  recommended,  not  the  minister  to 
Uie  sovereign,  but  the  master  to  the  servant,  saying 
to  Walpole,  "  I  hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king, 
but  continue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity ; 
I  recommend  bis  majesty  to  yon."  But  it  appear* 
that,  even  in  dying,  her  orthodoxy  to  the  church  of 
England  was  questioned,"  and  it  has  been  asserted 

>  LonI  HaTdwhAe't  Namtiva. 

■  "  It  wu  mat  Bhr«wdn«M  in  Sir  RatwH  Watpgla,"  lajra  thtt  nh|. 
ittaT**  m,  "  who,  bafora  bar  ditMitpar  brnfca  oat,  diaaorarad  bar  a^ 
cral.  On  mj  notber'a  daatb,  who  m,  of  ika  qaMB**  tfo,  bar  ■ajaaty 
ukad  Si  r  Rubart  lUDy  ph jiical  iiDsitiQoa ;  but  he  lamarked  thai  aha 
oAonaat  tvnrtad  to  a  raptore,  which  bod  not  baao  tba  illbrai  of  Wa 
wifa.  Whan  ha  cum  homa  ha  laid  to  bm,  '  Now,  Horaca,  I  know  hf 
poawauon  of  what  Mcret  Ladjr  SondoN  hat  praaarrad  aach  an  aaeand- 
Mit  Orel  tha  tioMn.'    Ho  was  in  lha  riBht-" — JtcanaucHKU. 

*  BonM  Walpda,  who  waa  not  *an  orthodoi  hiMtlf,  aaja  that  tba 
qooBD  dMiinod  taking  tha  aaennant,  which  waa  oflhiad  to  bar  bjr 
Archbiihop  Pnttar,  varj  law  paragni  baing  in  tba  room  tX  Iba  ttM 
Bn  ndda,  •>  Whan  tba  pnlnia  tatind,  tba  eevnian  in  tba  anlanaai 
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that  she  could  not  make  op  her  miod  to  the  aatural 
■Dd  traly  Christian  datjr  forgiviDg'  the  Priaceof 
Wales,  who  had  aot  merely  wroogod  her  by  receat 
insalt,  but  who,  erer  eiooe  his  arrival  in  Englaad. 
had  treated  her  with  marked  aTersion,  ariaiog,  prob- 
ably. ID  good  part,  ftpni  her  great  poUtical  ioflaence 
aod  his  own  nothiagaess  io  the  cabinet,  aod  from 
Uie  king's  eoastautly  leaving  faer  regent  dariog  hia 
nbsencet  on  the  contiDont,  without  deputing  the 
least  share  of  authority  to  her  son.  The  story  of 
the  queen's  implacable  reseutmeot  even  on  her  dy- 
ing bed  is,  however,  open  to  some  doubt.  Horace 
Walpole.  who  certainly  had  the  fullest  means  of  in- 
fbrmatioo,  though  not  iu  all  coses  the  most  perfect 
veracity — as  he  would  twist  a  tale  to  make  it  tell 
the  better,  and  turn  circumstnoces  so  as  to  favor  the 
character  of  hia  own  father  or  his  father's  great 
patroness — affirmed  positively  that  Ciirolioe  sent 
both  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing  to  her  nnatfec- 
tionate  son,  and  said  she  would  have  seen  him  with 
pleasure  had  she  not  feared  to  embarraaa  and  irritate 
the  king  her  husband.*  The  geoendly  anuable  ebat^ 
acter  of  CvoliDe  fiuihtatiw  our  belief;  and,  if  Hor- 
ace Walpole  waa  prejudiced  on  one  side,  the  an- 
thorities  which  stute  her  nnfitigiveness  were,  at 
least,  as  much  prejudiced  on  the  other.  Pope  was 
Caroline's  enemy  and  a  friend  of  Swift,  and,  as  a 
poet,  quite  as  much  given  to  turnieg  truth  to  make 
a  point  as  was  the  aoecdote-telliag  Horace  Wal- 
pole ;  Lord  Chesterfield  was  faer  enemy  upon  many 
grounds;'  and  Mr.  Charlea  Ford,  who  gives  the 

Growdsd  Toand  )um,  erymg,  '  Mj  lord  hH  t}i«  qneen  rereiTod  f  Hit 
gm»  »nfa\lf  alnded  tlw  qnMtioo,  onlj  Mjrhv,  matt  denMil}>, '  H«t 
MjeMj  WM  n  k  imvMlr  diijwitiif  ;*  ud  thi  tralh  Mnped  Uw 

1  Lord  ChMtaifleld,  vbo  gerailaiiallj  Ajmti,  llmifh  he  bad  no 
IMiu  ibr  poMiTi  Miraktod  K  eopy  of  *M«M,  fa  wbiek  WM  i)m  Umi 
"  Aad,  uliaiivnc,  vafingivaa,  diw." 
Pope,  who  took  aaotter  meaaiiM  of  Mrmf ,  in  iIm  ooumiI  ninmMT, 
tbuCuuliw  bnd  no  bowsU,pntthn  UtowiiV  ioUwEiiilognfl 
to  hit  SMtin* : 

"  And,  hmil  har  pUMge  to  the  raalma  or  mt, 
All  paitt  pctfbrin'd,  and  mil  har  childraa  bloM'd." 

*  Coia,  Utmmn  at  Sir  Robert  Walpde.  The  ut:hiIncon  nj*  tlut 
be  bad  luino  circiinMuicw  fmn  Lord  Orfonl,  «  (.^oraoa  Wnlpd*,  in 
hi*  old  ag*.  In  bii  BeniniMuCMi  Hofac*  in  bi*  mort  csuuic 
Bimnnar,  She  inffered  mote  anjD«t)j  decliuing  to  aee  her  eou,  the 
Prince  of  Walei,  to  whom  ebe  lent  her  Uanuug  end  fuTgiTenen ;  bat, 
aeac»i*iB(  the  aztinnw  dietrtM  it  would  hy  on  lha  Unc,  ibould  he 
tbvt  ba  forced  to  ftvfiva  ao  impaniLaot  n  wn,  oa  In  baaiab  him  agnia  if 
once  recalled,  aha  haniicallj  preferred  ameritorioiu  huebuid  ton  worth- 
lea  child." 

*  AaeanDnff  to  Honna  Wslpols,  CheetoriSald  had  bean  pat  in  the 
Qnaaa'a  Index  XaywyaMruM  aoma  Tear*  bnfoiv,  on  aecoont  of  n  ana- 
piciua  that  hia  brdahip  waa  intrigainr  IpoUtuaUf)  with  Hn.  Howard, 
afterward  Lad;  SnlTolk.  "The  ijueen,"  sajr*  Horace,  "had  an  ob- 
■cuta  window,  at  St.  Junaa**,  that  looked  into  a  dark  panaga,  lighted 
ooljr  hf  a  aingle  lamp  at  night,  which  looked  npon  Mr*.  Boward'i 
•paitntanL  Loni  Cheaurfiald,  one  Twelfth-night,  al  coott,  had  won 
BO  large  a  ttiu  «f  moaaj  that  ha  tboagbt  it  imprudent  to  carr;  it  bume 
in  the  dark,  and  dapoailad  it  wilb  the  aiatme.  Tbenc*  the  qneen  io- 
ferred  ftaai  inliMaey ;  and  tbaneaforwanl  Lord  ChasMrHaU  conld  ob- 
tain no  &vor  fron  eontt ;  and,  tnding  himnalf  daiperata,  went  inlooppo- 
ailioaL  Uj  blber  bimaelf  long  afterwud  loU  m»  Iba  atory,  and  bad 
become  tbu  ptioieipa]  obiact  of  tha  poaA  aatirw  wit,  Ihongh  bo  had  iwt 
been  the  morar  of  hie  diegrace.  The  weigh!  of  (bat  anger  fell  note 
diagracerally  on  tha  king,"  Tha  noble  lord'*  rerenge  dd  George  IL 
waa  inatitMins  prooaadtngaat  tewafaont  iha  aapprawedwiH  of  Oaoige  1. 
~-[8m  ml*.}  GtMMMAald,  ■oraawr,  had  Mda  a  aloaa  laagne  with 
the  oU  Dnehaai  of  HnriboRMii^  wbn  kat  no  eMaiioa  of  vantinr  bar 
apita  agaiut  tba  piaaant  goTemmenL  HargracehatadSt.JnDM*'k,bnt 
abecoolHaeTarlaogagne  with  Norfolk  Boaee.  For  eome  Um»  Cbe»- 
.MrflaUwMbtTBonlhpiaca  la  thaBoua  «f  Lonta.  Tte  eftpaailioa, 


most  diaUnct  aecount  on  this  aide,  could  not  have 
been  her  friend,  as  he  was  the  cerrespoDdeat  and 
friend  of  the  blaek-biled  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Id 
bet,  this  particular  aecoont  is  g;ivea  by  Ford,  id  a 
letter  to  Swift.  Ford  saya,  »  She  idiai^tely  refused 
to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  conld  the  Archbish- 
op of  CaDterbniry,  when  he  ^.re  her  the  sacrament,* 
prevail  on  her,  ^ongfa  she  said  she  heartily  forgave 
the  prince."  Bat  was  Ford  at  all  likely  to  deck  out 
Caroline  as  a  saint  to  the  malictons,  revengeful  man 
who  bad  been  cariing  her  for  years  for  not  making 
him  a  bishop,  for  adhering  to  Walpole,  and  frastrat- 
iog  all  the  schemes  and  intrigues  of  his  close  allies, 
Atterbury,  Boliogbroke,  and  the  rest  ?  But,  again, 
Ford's  prose  account  disagreea  with  the  poetical 
points  of  Pope  and  Chesterfield,  for  it  admits  that 
the  dying  queen  heartily  fot^ve  faer  son.  Although 
written  io  a  different  spirit,  indeed,  it  is,  io  what 
relates  to  the  prince, -substantially  the  same  with 
that  given  by  Walpole. 

Whatever  was  her  conduct  on  faer  deaA-bed. 
Qaeen  Caroline  died  on  the  SjOth  of  November,  aod 
faer  losa  was  deejay  felt  both  by  the  king  and  the 
nation,  and  probity  by  Walpole  more  than  alL 
That  minister  knew  that  she  had  been  the  belter 
genius  that  guided  the  king— that  she  had  been  the 
only  persoQ  in  the  world  that  coold  properly  under- 
stand and  manage  faer  husband — that  her  good  sense 
had  carried  him  through  all  bis  official  difficulties, 
and  that  without  her  he  coukl  have  no  sure  reliance 
on  Gaoi^e.  He  vented  some  of  his  feelings  in  a 
letter  to  hb  brother,  relating  the  qoeeo's  death.  "I 
must  have  done,"  said  he  ;  •'our  grief  and  distrac- 
tion want  00  relation ;  I  am  oppressed  with  sorrow 
aod  drrad."  The  king,  however,  repeatedly  assur- 
ed htm  of  bis  intention  still  to  follow  his  advice  ia 
all  things,  and  reminded  him  how  the  qneeo  od  her 
death-bed  had  recommended  her  fansbaod  to  the 
minister,  whicfa  fais  majesty  emphatically  said  was 
a  just  and  wise  recommendatinn.  Theae  royal  sen- 
tiraents  bated  as  long  as  grief  for  die  deceased, 
whicfa  was  at  first  passiooate;  for,  as  we  have  at 
ready  observed,  though  George  kept  mistresses,  ho 
never  loved  any  woman  as  he  did  his  wifs.  Some 
time  after  the  queen's  death,  he  called  Baron  Brink- 
man,  one  of  his  German  attendants,  to  his  I)ed8ide, 
and  said,  "  I  hear  you  have  a  picture  of  my  wifo— 
a  better  likeoess  than  any  in  my  possession — bring 
it  to  me."  When  the  picture  was  broBght,  the  king 
waa  deeply  affected,  and  after  a  short  pause  he 
said,  It  is  very  like ;  pot  it  upon  the  chair  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed,  and  leave  it  till  I  ring  the  bell."  The 
bell  was  not  rang  till  two  hours  had  elapsed,  and 
wbeD  the  baron  entered  the  bedchamber,  Geoi^e 
said, »  Take  the  picture  away ;  I  aever  yet  saw  tbe 
woman  worthy  to  buckle  her  shoe.*** 

on  tha  whole,  aaan  to  have  been  ntbar  maUad  than  eerrefl  bj  Iht 
*alf.wilM,  inpanoaaold  wnnan— aalp^aowaad  then,  Ae  obliged  aew 
of  them  with  loana  of  ntunar  oat  of  her  anotmou*  wealth.— dfareiwMl 
Paptrt. 

1  UorMe  Walpola,  a*  we  haTa  eaea,  ear*  that  tbe  qvaen  did  net  lake 
Iba  Mniimint  atalL  He  waa  mora  likely  to  kaow  tha  fact  than  we* 
Ford. 

*  Tbii  anecdoU  wai  eommunirBled,  at  Ow  and  of  tba  lait  Mntwr. 
to  Archdeaoon  Coxa,  by  Throdon  Henr^  Braadhead,  aaqaila,  fnatea 
flf  Baroa  BrinhnMn,  who  poaaaaaad  the  portrait  illudad  la. 
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And  jmt  George  had  at  Hanover—and  bad  hud 
for  tome  time — a  aucceasor  to  Lady  Suffolk,  in  the 
penoD  of  the  CouotMa  of  Wdnodeo  ;  and  not  very 
lo^  after  the  queen's  death  be  bronght  her  over  to 
Ea|luid,  aod-oD  the  24th  of  March,  1740,  created 
hwr  BaruMW  sad  Couoteaa  of  Yarmoatb.^  For- 
tmutelr,  die  Walmodeo  was  almost  as  inoffeosire 
H  bar  predecassor,  Lsdjr  Sa0bUi,  albeit  somewhat 
finder  of  nwaey.  She  looked  to  the  main  chancs, 
■ad  tried  to  vorich  her  SamUj  and  friends,  leaving 
pofitics  to  talia  their  own  coarae,  and  sbDnoing  any 
dngerous  coonectbo  either  with  rabid  Tories  or 
dacoDteotod  Whigs.  A  raoro  dugerous  woman 
mt  (he  princess  roya],  Anne,  whom  George  bad 
Durried  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Anne,  who  is 
de§cribed  as  being  of  a  most  imperioua  sod  ambitious 
Mture,  came  over  from  Holland  soon  after  the 
qoMo'i  death,  io  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  her 
Dotbflr's  ioSuence:  but  the  lung,  aware  of  her  plan, 
WM  so  offended,  that  he  sent  her  to  Bath  as  soon  as 
the  urived,  and  then,  in  as  peremptory  a  manner, 
Uck  to  Holland.  The  PriDcess  Amelia  and  the 
Priocess  Caroline  remained  in  England,  unmarried ; 
bptthey  took  little  or  no  part  in  cabinet  intrigues^ 
sod  dieir  brather,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose 
paima  it  wouU  have  bean  to  command  the  army, 
nrely  interfered  in  politics. 

A.D.  1738.  The  oppositioo,  or  all  that  part  of  it 
linked  at  Norfolk  House,  took  afairm  at  a  cnrioaa 
attempt  to  recoocile  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
kieg.  At  a  masquerade,  Madame  Hoppe,  wife  of 
tbe  Dutch  minister  in  London,  went  up  to  the 
prince,  and,  asking  him  if  he  were  afraid  to  talk  to 
■  lady,  presented  to  him  Msdame  Walmoden,  "who 
proposed  some  tfaioga  to  him.  and  talked  of  being 
moociled  to  bis  father,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  at 
aootber  masquerade,  better  disguised.'"  But  the 
secret  got  wind,  and  the  Eari  of  Marcbmont  warned 
the  prince  that  a  recoociliatioD,  or  tbe  talk  of  a  rec 
oDciliation,  would  spoil  every  thing  ;  "  that  tbe  talk 
of  his  going  to  court  on  his  birthday  had  done  harm, 
the  bad  consequences  of  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low, for  he  would  be  at  mercy,  and  lose  the  interest 
be  had  gained,  which  was  m  great  security  to  the 
Haooverian  establishment,  to  himself,  and  to  tho 
whole  femily."'  The  SeoUish  Whig  lord  further 
assured  tbe  prince  that,  siuce  the  quarrel,  he  had 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  hearts  of  the  people; 
tbst  he  was  surrounded  now  by  those  most  loved 
aod  respected  by  the  people,  by  men  of  uoblemish 
ed  characters,  that  is  to  say,  the  Poheneys,  tbe 
Carterets,  tbe  Chesterfields,  and  the  Marchmonts. 
Id  reply,  the  prince  sssured  Lord  Marcbmont  thai 
be  would  never  make  any  dishonorable  terms,  and 

>  "Ate  Iht  4Mlk  at  tke  qMaa,"  mjm  Hmee  Wklpala,  "Udj 
THBMih  c*M  ■mr,  who  had  bMB  tha  kioK'i  niilraM  at  Haiunef 
t*--r-  f  Im  latter  jawMr*— -ud        tha  qOMD'a  privity,  for  )>«  almyi 

MS*  bM  tk>  co*SikBta  at  hm  iwiniTi  Is  hia  leuaratathaqnaan 

HaiKmr,  km  n*d,  *  ¥mi  moM  1ot«  lb*  Walmoden,  for  (k*  Iovm 
■>.'  Sbv  araa  cnMaS  m  ombIm*,  and  had  aavch  wsigbt  with  hin,  bat 

~~  II  iwpliijiiSii  iiiflir  liai  m  ■■iiifciawtMiiiii.  miiiii  iip 

b^M  aW  faf«t«  tm  bar  mtb  a4nMaf».  Bm  had  two  asM,  who  hath 
h«T  haalw)d'a  mm  ;  bat  (ha  founfar,  though  Mrar  adutowl- 
«aa  aqppnatd  iba  hin|['«,  and  cooMqaaot!;  did  Dot  mim  addi- 
I-jmI  bAHf*  liom  Om  MartMfa.''-~JIaHatMMM«. 

*  "iMimiiw  lij  IliTibirirriri  nf  Miirh  iii.lii  Wirr'n  -TFi 

fm.  ■  Ibid. 


would  never  speak  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He 
said  that,  if  ordered  to  go  to  court,  he  must  go ;  bat 
he  wished  that  a^ht  not  happeo.  In  this  manner 
did  a  fiwGon  labor  to  prolong  the  unnatural  discord. 
The  assnraoees  of  tbe  prince  were  satisfactory,  but 
the  opposition  was  split  into  sections,  each  jealous 
of  the  other ;  and,  a  day  or  two  after  this  interview, 
the  £kri  of  Marcbmont  and  his  more  particular 
alliea  were  alarmed  at  a  project  revealml  to  them 
by  Lord  Cobham,  as  having  been  ibrmed  by  Lord 
Carterot  and  Palteney,  »to  get  die  Princo  of 
Walea  into  their  handa,  by  which  they  might  have 
noade  a  property  of  him."  It  appears,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  tbe  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  Lord 
Cobbam  got  a  glimpse  of  this  scbeme  they  went  to 
the  prince  and  prevented  it.*  At  the  same  time  sll 
kinds  of  storios  were  circulated,  and  probably  far 
the  most  part  ioveoted,  to  exHsperate  the  prince 
still  more  against  the  prioie  minister,  and  to  render 
Walpole  odious  and  ridicolons  to  tbe  people.  It 
was  said,  for  example,  that,  when  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  compliment  the  prince  on  tbe  birth  of 
his  child.  Sir  Hobert  called  across  tbe  House  to 
Alderman  Heathcote,  member  for  Southwark,  who 
was  one  of  thoae  named  to  go  up  with  the  address 
— Take  a  bank  bill  of  ,£30,000  with  yon ;  he  needs 
it ;  he  will  touch !"  It  was  also  said  that  Walpole 
called  the  Prince  of  Wales  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  king's  crown,  anyiog  that  there  were  two  of 
them,  one  at  jRome,  the  oAer  at  Norfolk  House ! 
"  You  may  guess,"  says  the  Eari  of  Marcbmont, 
how  this  is  taken  What  does  not  each  a  fel- 
low deserve  ?  What  do  yon  think  of  ail  this  flagi- 
tious madness  from  one  in  his  situation  ?  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  showed  me  a  drawing 
which  points  out  bis  deserved  exit.  You  know 
where  it  came  from."'  This  able  and  busy  Scot 
professed  to  love  the  prince  well  "for  many  valua- 
ble qualities,"  eapeciKlly  for  hia  goodness  of  heart, 
which  did  not  "  dispose  him  to  be  over  fond  of  money 
or  of  power:"  but  it  is  quite  evident  tbst  he  could 
never  depend  upon  tbe  prince's  promises  and  sol- 
emn assurances,  and  that  'he  considered  bis  royal 
highness  as  little  better  than  a  well-oiled  weather^ 
cock,  affected  by  the  slightest  breath  of  air,  and  al- 
ways denoting  the  last  wind  that  blew. 

The  session  of  pariiament.  which  began  in  Jan- 
nary,  was  very  stormy,  and  seemed  to  prove  to 
most  men  that  Walpole  would  not  be  able  long  to 
maintain  the  pacific  system  on  which  he  prided 
himself.  Tbe  "patriotB,"  as  they  persisted  in  call- 
ing themselves,  resolved  to  inflame  tlie  public  mind 
against  Spain,  and  that  country  unfortunately  pur- 
sued a  jealous  and  unamiable  course,  which  afforded 
a  broad  background  for  higfa  cok)ring  and  exaggera- 
tion. Yet,  while  they  clamored  for  a  foreign  war, 
these  patriots"  cried  out  quite  as  lustily  against 
any  increase  of  tbe  forces  as  if  war  were  to  be  made 
by  means  of  loud  speeches  io  St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 
Walpole  proposed  17,000  men  for  the  army — no 
great  number,  considering  that  if  we  went  tn  war 
at  all  we  were  likely  to  have  France  as  well  as 
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Spain  agaioat  na;  hat  they  inaisted  that  13,000  men  j 
woald  be  enough.    The  mioittert  irritated  at  the 
dechnnationa  of  the  diaguiaed  Jacobites,  laid  them 
bare  and  aconrged  them  with  unaauRl  aeverity. 

No  man  of  common  prudence,"  cried  he,  "  will 
now  profess  htmielf  openly  a  Jacobite :  as  by  bo 
doing  he  not  only  may  injure  his  private  fortnne, 
bat  mufit  render  himself  less  able  to  do  any  effectual 

service  to  his  cause  Your  right  Jacobite  now 

diaguiaea  hia  true  seotiraents ;  he  roars  out  for  rev- 
olutioottry  principles;  be  pretends  to  be  a  great 
friend  to  liber^,  aod  a  great  admirer  of  our  aocieot 
cooatitiition ;  and  aader  tfaia  pretenae  there  are 
nnmben  who  every  day  eDdeamr  to  sow  diaconteot 
among  the  peo|rie.  Theae  men  know  that  diaeoo- 
tent  and  disaffection  are,  like  wit  and  madneai, 
separated  by  thin  partitiona,  and  therefim  they 
hope  that,  if  they  can  once  render  the  people  thor- 
oughly discontented,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  ren- 
der them  disaffected."  The  patriots  paid  so  much 
homage  to  troth  as  to  remain  silent,  and  the  increase 
of  the  army  whs  carried  mthout  a  diriaion.  Atter- 
bury  had  called  Walpote.  in  rhyme,  The  car-dog 
of  Britain  and  spaniel  of  Spain  and  the  Jacobites 
aod  discontented  \Vhigs  now  went  on  to  prove  the 
latter  part  of  the  propositioD,  by  showing  that  he 
bad  not  protected  smoggliog,  had  not  pot  down  the 
Spaniab  gnarda-costaa  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had 
not  procWroed  a  war  to  force  the  Spanish  court 
to  change  its  commercial  code  and  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  for  her  coloniea  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  everywhere  else.  By  the  law  of  nations, 
which  sanctioaed  to  every  independent  power  the 
right  of  regulating  her  trade  aod  colonies  in  her  own 
way.  however  jealous,  exelosive,  or  irrational — by 
treaties,  old  and  new,  which  sanctified  Uiis  princi- 
ple, and  expressly  bound  England  to  submit  to  the 
Spanish  regulations  in  the  New  World — Walpole 
had  been  deterred  from  pursuing  the  course  which 
lie  was  now  censured  for  not  following.  By  the 
treaty  of  1670,  Spain  recognized  the  British  colo- 
nies in  North  America;  but  England  agreed  that 
none  of  her  ships  should  approach  the  Spaaish  col- 
onies in  South  America,  unless  by  streae  of  weather, 
or  with  a  special  liceose  for  trade  from  the  Spanish 
government.  By  the  latter  clause  tiio  right  of 
search  was  virtually  acknowledged,  and  Spain  had 
always  kept  ap  her  guard-ships  oo  the  coast  of  the 
Spanish  Main;  though  aometimea  through  negli- 
gence, sometimes  through  bribery,  and  not  seldom 
on  account  of  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  English 
ships  that  oavigRted  those  seas,  and  the  dare-devil 
spirit  of  those  that  manned  them,  they  had  been 
remiss  in  exercising  the  right  of  search.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  they  had  been  vigilant  and  severe 
eooagh ;  but  then,  on  cither  occasions,  English  ad- 
vontarers,  like  Dampier,  little  better  than  the  bnc- 
aniers  who  had  preceded  them,  plundered  the 
Spanish  towns  on  the  coast,  and  captured  or  defied 
every  Spanish  ship  they  met  either  in  the  Atlantic 
or  in  the  Pacific.  If,  oo  the  one  side,  the  Spaniards 
sometimes  exceeded  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  these 
meD  never  regarded  any  trea^  whatsoever.  The 
trea^  of  Seville,  Kgned  in  1739,  did  oot  profbs*  to 


do  mneh  more  than  put  oar  trade  la  the  West  f  odiea 

and  South  America-  upon  its  old  footing — that  is,  it 
allowed  us  to  sell  slaves,  and  to  send  one  ship  aonnally 
to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  The  restric- 
tion was  abominable;  and,  perhaps,  when  England 
was  at  war  she  ought  not  to  have  conclnded  a  peace 
until  it  was  removed ;  but  she  had  concluded  a  peace, 
and  she  had  solemnly  recognized  and  snbmitted  to 
the  restriction.  Bat  the  market  was  too  tempting 
to  allow  of  her  subjects  submitting  to  it,  and  En^ish 
merchants  exercised  their  ingenui^  in  deviring 
means  to  elude  it.  Sometimes  a  br^  did  that 
bnsineaa,  luid  nmdo  the  Spanish  govomor  stone 
bliod  to  the  presence  of  English  ah^  ob  the  coast 
Another  method  was  to  send  ■  number  of  smaller 
vessels  in  the  wake  of  the  annual  ship  allowed  by 
the  Spanish  court;  and,  while  this  ship  went  into 
port  in  a  regular  manner,  the  others,  beating  about 
in  the  offing,  or  lying  snng  in  some  creek  at  a  short 
distance,  supplied  the  large  ship  with  fresh  goods 
over  her  larboard  side,  as  Ast  as  she  unloaded  her 
original  cargo  over  the  starboard.'  In  other  cases, 
English  ships,  jauntily  rigged  so  as  to  escape  ob- 
semtion  at  a  distance,  hove  to,  many  a  league  at 
sea,  till  Uie  Sooth  American  smugglers,  with  their 
fine,  large,  and  fast  boats,  put  off  to  them,  and 
gradually  landed  the  merchandise  they  bronght. 
As  the  people  wanted  the  eommodiUes,  as  many  of 
them  were  absolutely  iodispensable,  sod  as  they 
could  not  get  them  so  good  and  so  cheap  in  muj  other 
way,  it  became  impossible,  ahmg  a  coast  wfaere  die* 
tances  are  counted  by  hnndreds  of  leagues  together, 
to  prevent  this  contraband  trade;  aud  from  either 
shore  to  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  from  the  gulfs  of 
Mexico  and  Panama  to  Cape  Horn,  English  goods 
were  found  wherever  a  few  civilized  men  were 
settled.  That  part  of  the  revenue  of  government 
which  was  to  bo  received  from  duties  fell,  of  coarse, 
to  a  very  insignificaat  sum,  and  the  annual  fair  of 
Panama,  where  the  goods  licensed  by  Spain  or  im- 
ported directly  by  the  government  were  sold,  instead 
of  being  the  mart  of  South  America,  as  it  once  hnd 
been,  dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing.  To  muko 
up  for  the  losses  she  thos  sustained,  Spain  ought 
to  have  altered  her  syatem ;  but  she  was  not  wise 
enough  for  thia,  and  she  endeavored  to  enforce  it 
by  employing  more  vigor  and  vigilance.  On  onr 
side  a  terrible  storm  was  raised  whenever  an  En- 
glish ship  was  captured  or  detuned,  or  even  sub- 
jected to  the  search;  the  merchants  constantly 
affirming  either  that  the  goods  were  oot  contraband 
or  that  the  vessel  hsd  been  driven  upon  the  coast  by 
stress  of  weather.  There  never  yet  was  found  a 
set  of  sailors  of  one  nation  that  could  exercise  the 
right  of  search  without  inaoleoce  and  violence,  or  a 
set  of  sailors  of  another  nation  that  could  submit  to 
the  search  with  moderation  and  temper.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  in  conseqaence  of  the  new  and  rigid 
instructions  sent  oot  from  Madrid,  some  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  guarda-costas  became  not  only  vigi- 
lant but  excessively  ioaolent,  harsh,  and  cruel.  The 
English  aaihirs,  too,  had  terrible  traditions  about  the 
cruehiM  pnictiieed  in  former  times,  and  hereditarily, 
and,  as  it  were,  constitntionally,  they  detested  the 
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ri^orthe  SpaoiBb  flag,  Bod  hated  the  Pons  at  Bea 
mora  thaa  thejr  did  rocks  or  Btortn,  the  devil  or  the 
Pntendor.  It  wat  easy  for  tba  oppoailwa  to  gather 
mujr  ao  oKaaperatiDg  tale  of  oppreaaio^  and  barbar- 
it/,  practiced  b^ond  the  Weatero  maio.  The  one 
tbaf  choio  ia  well  fcnowBt  bat,  periiapa,  it  «a«  not 
the  bort.  BoHm  has  since  called  it  •*  The  FahU  of 
jHokyns's  Ears/*  This  JenliyDe  had  been  skipper 
or  master  of  a  small  vessel  which  ran  from  Jamaica, 
tod  he  bad  been  boarded  aod  searched  by  a  goarda- 
CMta.  Like  every  English  skipper  in  the  like  cir- 
cnnutaoces,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  contraband 
goods  on  board,  no  iotention  to  break  through  the 
jeikiQB  and  harah  regulatioaf  of  the  Spaoish  gorern- 
meat;  bat  be  added,  with  more  than  usual  emphasis, 
tiut  he  bad  been  most  barbarously  treated  by  the 
dficara  and  crew  of  Uie  gnaid-ship.  He  said  that 
tbey  bad  tntored  him  and  aone  of  hia  crew*  had 
cot  off  one  of  hia  eara,  and  em  told  lum  to  go  and 
carry  it  to  hia  king,  and  inibrm  hia  majesty  thai  they 
wonld  be  glad  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner.  The 
(.•ircnmslaneeB  thns  related  had  occurred  long  before 
—the  ttmj  wai  aeveo  yean  old— bat  now,  when  the 
table  of  die  Commona  waa  loaded  wiUi  petitiooa.  and 
the  ct^  of  London  ringing  with  complainta  against 
the  barbari^  of  the  Spaniarda  and  the  mean-apirit- 
edoess  of  nuoiaters,  the  oppooitioD  laid  bold  of  it,  and 
determined  to  bring  Jeokyns  before  them,  in  order 
to       increased  weight  and  effect  to  bis  narrative. 

Od  the  16tb  of  March  it  was  ordered  "that  Cap- 
lain  Robert  Jeokyns  do  attend  tbia  House  immedi- 
ately." On  the  same  day  tbey  went  into  committee 
•o  the  Spanish  grievances,  and  heard  eonosel  and 
examined  aeveral  iritoesses.   The  akipper  had  evi- 
dently been  trained ;  and  an  answer  wUeh  ha  gave 
bad  the  torn  and  cadence  of  parliamentary  oratory. 
Being  naked  by  a  member  what  he,  a  free-born 
Briion,  folt  when  sabjected  to  such  treatment  at 
the  Inoda  of  the  Spaniards,  Jenkyns  exclaimed,  I 
recommended  my  bihiI  to  06d,  and  my  oause  to  my 
eonntty."  Rarely  in  England  has  an  oratorical  point 
prodoced  soch  effect:  it  stirred  the  parliament  and 
the  coBotry  np  into  fury,  and  Polteney  declared  that 
ve  bad  no  longer  need  of  allies  or  ooofederacies 
to  enable  ua  to  command  justice  upon  Spain — that 
/eokyns'a  story  alone  would  raise  volunteers  every- 
where.  It  has  been  said  since  that  Jeol^ns  had 
both  fais  eara  on  at  the  very  moment  he  waa  describ- 
ing bow  one  of  them  had  been  out  or  torn  from  his 
head ;  and  that,  in  the  excitement  produced  by  his 
samtiva,  pei^ile  never  thotij^c  of  eumining  the 
rangh  head  of  the  duppar— who  might  have  worn  a 
w^>    Bnt  it  i^qiearB,  apon  batter  authority,  that  he 
peaDy  had  loat  an  ear,  and  that  he  carried  a  bit  of 
«e«  ra  hia  pocket  wrapped  np  in  cotton— bnt  a  eo- 
temponry  iatimatea  that  he  had  not  been  mutilated 
by  the  Spatuarda,  but  at  home,  in  the  fosbion  of 
PryoDe-  and  Baatwick,  i.  e.,  that  he  had  lost  his  ear 
in  the  ^bry.'   When  the  committee  made  its 
report  to  the  House  the  general  indignation  was 
heigfateoed;  and  Morrmy,  afterward  Earl  of  Mans- 
aeld,  BHide  it  rlae  sc91  bi^er,  for  be  waa  heard  as 
..QQMel  for  the  petitionora.  and  he  anpported  the 
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petittoo,  justified  the  complaints,  and  called  for 
vengeance  upon  the  Spaniards,  with  remarkaUe 
eloqnenee.  Fnlteney  ^en  rose  and  deUve>«d  one 
of  hia  beM  speeches :  be  draw  a  frigbtfol  ]^tnre  of 
Spanish  emel^  and  injustice,' aasnming  the  facta  to 
have  been  fal^  proved  by  the  witnesses  the  com- 
mittee had  examined;  he  atated  Uiat  the  British 
nation  bad  tbe  right  of  free  navigation  on  every  part 
of  the  Aroerioan  seas,  provided  tbe  ships  did  not 
touch  at  any  Spanisb  ports — tbe  right  of  carryiog 
all  sorts  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  British 
dominions  to  tbe  other — tbe  right  to  cut  logwood  in 
tbe  bay  of  Campeachy — tbe  right  to  gather  salt  on 
the  island  of  Tortnga  (which  bat  two  rights  the 
Speniarda  bad  always  resolutely  opposed,  nor  had 
the  Eoglisb  ever  enjoyed  them  except  as  exercised 
by  bncaniers  and  smugglera  that  went  to  Campeachy 
Bay  and  Tortnga  with  arma  in  their  handa,  and  cut 
logwood  and  carried  away  aalt,  beoanse  tbey  were, 
pn  temportt  stronger  than  the  Spaniards);  and 
Pnlteney  concluded  hia  long  speech  by  pmptising  a 
series  of  reaolntinnaaaaerting  these  ri^ta.  Walpole 
did  not  attem|M  to  deny  that  the  Spaniards  had  given 
great  offense ;  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  tbey 
would  yet  make  satisfaction.  Pnlteney't  resolution, 
he  said,  would  make  matters  worse — would  cramp 
tbe  pacific  negotiations  still  carrying  on  with  the 
court  of.  Madrid  ;  and  be  reminded  tbe  Commons 
that,  with  respect  to  several  of  the  rights  claimed, 
tbey  had  never  been  explicitly  acknowledged  by 
Spain  except  in  general  terms.  If  a  treaty  could 
do  the  business  withont  tbe  horrors  of  war,  he  was 
for  continuing  tbe  negotiation,  though  it  might,  aa 
usual,  be  somewhat  tedious ;  bnt  he  added  that,  ir 
he  saw  then'  objeet  waa  not  to  be  oMaioed  otherwise, 
ha  waa  ready  to  demand  and  obtain  it  by  form-. 
*•  Bnt  stiU,"  said  be,  "  I  think,  if  pmper  aatiafoctiop 
and  full  refmration  can  be  obtained  \gy  peaceable 
meaoB,  we  ought  not  to  involva  tbe  nation  in  a  war, 
from  tbe  event  of  which  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
fear ;  and  the  utmost  we  cao  hope  for  from  the  most 
uninterrupted  success  is  a  proper  satisftctiou  for 
past  iajuries,  aod  a  proper  secority  against  our 
meeting  with  any  such  hereafter."  In  the  course 
of  prolonged  debates  he  replied'  to  the  charge  which 
had  long  been  made  against  him,  that  hia  love  of 
peace  proceeded  merely  from  bis  love  of  place,  and 
that  he  avoided  war,  and  waa  ready  to  tolerate  any 
injury  or  affront  offered  to  tbe  natfam.  solely  because 
he  knew  that  a  change  in  our  foreign  policy  would 
lead  to  a  change  of  ministera.  I  have  alwaya," 
said  he,  »diBregarded  a  popularity  tttat  waa  not  ac- 
quired by  a  hear^  aeal  for  the  pnbHc  intereat,  and 
I  have  been  long  enough  in  this  House  to  see  that 
the  most  steady  oppoaera  of  popularity  founded  upon 
any  other  nowa  have  Uved  to  receive  tbe  thanks  of 
their  country  for  that  opposition."  His  experience, 
he  said,  proved  to  him  tiiat  a  cabinet  was  as  likely  to 
last  in  war  time  as  in  a  time  of  peace.  Nay,"  he 
addedi  "if  we  are  to- judge  by  reason  alone,  it  is  the 
interest  of  a  minister,  conscious  of  any  mfamftnage- 
ment,  Uiat  there  shonkl  be  a  war,  becanse  by  a  wat 
tho  eyes  of  the  public  are  diverted  from  examining 
into  Ihb  oosduct."  He  proposed  aeveralamendmenrA 
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in  a'  mild  spirit,  igreeing.  howerer,  to  decliire  that 
the  SpHoiarda  bad  aojuatjy  intorferod  with  the  free- 
dom of  oavigation  and  commerce,  had  committed 
depredatioos  atteoded  with  maoy  inatancea  of  an- 
haardTof  entity  and  barbarily ;  that  the  court  of 
-Madrid  bad  beeo-  exceedtnglf  backward  in  giving 
aatiiAictioa  to  his  majea^'a  iojared  aobjects  and 
bringing  the  offenders' to  condign  pnnishnient;  that 
the  ordsrs'or  oedafau  granted  by  the  King  of  Spain 
for  rastitntioo  aod  rapantioD  bad  been  disobeyed  by 
4be-Sf)anish  govemorBt  or  tetally  evaded  or  einded; 
and  that  all  dian  violBiieaB  and  depredacioaa  were 
jn  diract  vidatiaii>of  existiaE.treatiast  His  UMod- 
-4ii*nta  were  narriad  t  JiQt  AldanitaD  Ferry,. who  lud 
'been  diairmao  itf  the  oommittea,  propoaed  and  car- 
ried a  nary  warlike  address,  beseeehiag  Uie  king  to 
a«e  his  endeavors  to:  obtain  prompt  aod  efFectnal 
rediiesa,  and  pledging  the  Hopse  to  support  his 
□M^ebty  in  a  war. if  his  negotiations  were.not  prea- 
.eatjy,  attended  wiUi  fnll  success.  In  the  Upper 
Houae,  Chesterfield  and  Carteret  went  more  into 
exireines-'tfaao-  Palteney;  and  a  majority  of  the 
■Lords,  voted  .with  tbem,  end  passed  reaolutiona, 
absolutely  denyiog  the  right  of  search  as  praetieed 
liy  .the  Spaniards  en  the  coast  of  South  America, 
dee.  Their  lordships  also  voted  an  address,  promis- 
ing  eflbctaal  anpport  if  his  majesty  should  have  re- 
conrse  to  war.  The  king  replied  to  the  address  of 
the  I«orda>in  a  very  warlike  tone.  Pnlteoey,  who 
andestook  tiw  chief  manageineDt  of  the  bosiaeas, 
baeaasa-  he  hoped  that  a  war  would  raiae  him  to 
Wulpole's  seattiMmight  io  a  UU  for  affsetaally  cecor* 
iagand  eoconragittgoartrade  toAmericar-a  atrnage 
bill,  which  one  might  almost  ftncy  had  been  dmwo 
up  by  a  band  of  bocaoiers,  as,  by  its  most  important 
ciaase,  the  aailora  were  to  keep  -every  thing  they 
'conld  get*  and  to  appropriate  all  property  fonod 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  witfaont  reference  to  the 
rights  of  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  other  trading 
aatioos.of  Europe.  The  bill,  in  fact,  if  carried, 
would  have  cooverted  the  English  oatioo  into  one 
great  bucaniering  power.  It  must  have  given  aacb 
an-  alarm  to  the  Faench  for  their  properry,  which 
was  often  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Spaniards 
on  boud  tha  galleoDB  or  plate-fleet,  that  they  would 
hardly  have. hesitated  to  lake  part  with  Spain  aod 
join  lier  vritb  their  whole  naval  ftireet  Walpole 
made  nae  of  other  argiunents  eqnally  strong,  and 
Paltaney'a  bill  was  negatived  by  a  Ibi^ e  majority. 

Parliament  rose  a  few  days  after,  bnt  the  proro- 
gation brought  na  quiet  to  the  minister,  whose  pa- 
cific dispoeiUoa  bootinued  to  be  reviled  by  the  mass 
.of  the  nation,  and  whose  party  enemies  carried  on 
fffty  intrigues  at  once,  but  all  cooceotratiag  io  two 
objects — the  declaration  of  a  war  and  the  doWDfall 
of  the  ministry.  The  king  himself,  paaeionately 
.fond  of  his  arqiy^  longed  to  distingoish  it ;  the  wis- 
dom and  moderatioD  of  Queen  Caroline  were  gone, 
and  aevenl  of  Walpole's  colleagues  or  snbordinates 
had,  for  some  time  sod  for  various  reasons,  taken 
op  the  war  ciy.  This  was  more  particularly  the 
•case  with  the  Dnke  «f  Newcaatle,  one  ef  the  sec- 
retaries of  state,  who  had  been  eoleitaining  hopes, 
ever  since-tbe  death^of  the  ^nean,  to  aapplsBt  Wal- 


pole, who,  as  the  doke  and  others  understood  it, 
monopolised  (kr  too  large  a  portion  of  the  power 
flod  prolitB  of  the  state.    The  premier,  however, 
still  clung  to  his  pscific  measures,  and  pivssed  bis 
o'egotiations  with  the  court  of  Madrid ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  show  that  he  could  and  mi^ht  make 
war,  he  aeot  Admiral  Haddock  into  the  Medlterrs- 
neao  with  ten  afaips  of  the  line,  sent  oiaoy  single 
ahips  to  the  West  Indiea,  offered  letters  of  marque 
aod  reprisal  to  the  merchants.  •ni^Ued  the  infant 
ecdooy  ef  Georgia  with  troops  and  stores,  aod  di- 
rected the  BriUsh  merehanta  In  the  several  sea* 
porte  of  Spain  to  register  their  goods  before  notaries 
pablie,  in  case  of  a  rupture.   These  tbioga,  and  the 
pmeeediflgs  and  speeches  in  the  British  paribitnent, 
made  the  Spaniards  somewhat  more  modest  and 
humble.   Tliey  liberated  some  prises  they  had  cap- 
tured, sent  home. some  English  sailors  that  bad 
bean  taken  by  guarda-coatas,  and  decfau*ed  that  they 
would  iiasten  the  eonaidemtion  of  the  English  claims 
for  reparation.    On  our  side  it  was  admitted  that 
certain  auoia  were  due  to  Spain  ;  but,  on  striking  a 
bslnoce.  it  was  made  to  appear  that  there  remained 
due  to  England  ^£140.000.   Tiie  Spaniards  tried  to 
reduce  thn  balaoce ;  bat  finally  they  agreed  to  pay 
it  by  assignments  upon  the  reveOBes  of  their  Ameri- 
can cok>nies.   It  was  represented  to  Walpole,  that 
if  our  debt  was  to  be  paid  in  that  quarter,  it  would 
not  be  liquidated  for  many  a  year—periiapa  never 
paid  at  all;  and  the  minister  wak  therefore  indaced 
to  Agree  to  receive  in  prompt  payments,  in  Europe, 
c£95,000,  in  lieu  ofthedCHOfOOO  in  America.  Hav- 
ing settled  the  sum',  and  the  mode  nf  payment,  a 
convention  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  January  (1739), 
at  Madrid,  by  Mr.  Keeoe  and  La  Quadra.  This  coo- 
veotion  stipulated  that  the  ^£95,000  should  be  paid 
within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  ratificatioD ; 
that  the  mutual  discharge  of  claima  ahould  not  ex- 
tend to  any  existing  differences  or  balances  between 
Spain  and  the  English  South  Sea  Company  as  hold- 
ers of  ^e  Assiento  contract ;  tliat  within  six  wetka 
two  English  plenipotentiaries  should  meet  two  Span- 
ish plenipotentiaries  at  Madrid,  to  regulate  the  rights 
of  trade  and  navigation,  and  settle  the  boundaries 
of  Carolina  and  Ftorida,  all  which  they  ware  to  do 
within  eight  montfas.   La  Quadra,  who  signed  thit 
convention,  had  insisted  all  along  that  the  Eoglitb 
South  Sea  Compuy  owed  his  master  ee68,000,  and 
bad  declared  that  the  conventioo  could  not  be  r^ 
6ed  until  Philip  got  that  money.   Mr.  Keens,  on 
tito  ether  hand,  had  maintained  that  the  govera- 
moot  of  England  aod  the  Sooth  Sea  Company  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  government  conhi  oot 
control  the  company ;  but  he  declared  that,  if  >t 
should  be  proved  there  was  really  a  debt  of  ^66.000 
owing  to  bis  Catholic  majesty,  he  woukl  undertake 
that  it  should  be  honorably  discharged.   La  Qusdra 
chose  to  consider  this  as  a  positive  promise  that  the 
c£68.000  should  be  paid  before  the  executioo  of  the 
artictea ;  aod  at  the  veiy  nqment  they  were 
ing  tlie  convention  he  delivered  to  Keene  a  declsrt- 
tion  or  protest,  purporting  that  his  Spanish  owjettj 
reserved  to  himself  the  riglit  of  suspending  ths  As- 
siento treaty*  unless  the  Sonth  Sea  Company  nt* 
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aiad  hit  claims  rurthwith.  The  English  oegotiRtor 
«M  pfliUy  embarrassed ;  bat  he  went  od  te  sign  the 
csBvsDtna,  Dotwithstuadingt  and  ereo  eoueoted  to 
raeein  the  ^lest.  though  without  admiitiQg  its  de- 
Busda,  but  mereljr «  referrieg  them  to  the  cousid- 
flntisn  of  the  Britith  cabinet. 

A.B.  1739.    Parlimneat  userobled  on  the  1st  of 
February,  wheo  George,  ia  bis  speech  from  the 
iWne,  meotioDed  the  mtificatioo  of  the  cooveDtioo, 
■nd  irntfld  thnt  the  King  of  Spaio  had  agreed  to 
wake  reparation,  and  that  plenipoteottaries  had  beoa 
appointed  to  regolHte,  within  a  limited  time,  all  the 
j^vauces  and  abuses  which  had  ioterrnpted  our 
oonimerce  aod  navigHtioo  in  the  American  seas,  ice. 
"  If."  said  the  kieg,    all  the  eoda  which  are  to  be 
boped  for,  ereo  from  seccessful  arms,  can  be  at- 
taiaed  witbont  plunging  the  nation  into  a  wari  it 
iDSit  be  thought  by  all  reaaonnUe  and  nnprejndieed 
psnoos  the  noat  deainible  event."   But  the  nation 
bad  been  Ailed  w'ttb  n  dream  of  war,  conquest,  aod 
rer«Dge;  aod  the  conveolaoD,  even  interpreted  in 
its  best  leniei  was  not  a  peace  or  a  security  for 
pcuwft — it  was  not,  in  fnct,  even  ao  much  as  n  good 
pretimioiiry  to  a  treaty,  seeing  how  it  whs  hampered 
by  the  protest.    The  opposition,  in  both  Houses, 
f^i!  upon  its  weak  and  bad  parts,  and  Sir  William 
Wyadbam  moved  that,  in  the  address,  every  thing 
like  so  approbation  of  the  conveotioo  should  be 
carefoUy  struck  out.     Walpole  said,  that  at  all 
Rfeots  an  opening  to  a  peace  was  better  than  the 
bfpaaing  of  a  war— that,  if  he  bad  declared  war, 
!be  vary  men  that  were  now  reviling  him  and  his 
psaee  would  be  engaged  in  attacking  him  and  his 
wn^-that  fae  would  tell  the  world  that  a  trading 
people  ought,  by  all  manner  of  me'anSf  to  avoid  war 
—that  any  peace  was  preferable  even  toasuccessfol 
vir ;  and  hii  original  address  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.    Bat  when  the  articles  of  the  convention 
were  kid  before  parliament,  the  ministerial  majority 
of  234  sgttiust  141  dropped  suddenly  to  "a  misera- 
Me  baker's  dozen,"  or  to  thirteen.    As  under  no 
poist  of  view  the  conventioo  was  or  could  be  more 
tbao  a  preliminary,  there  was  not  a  word  in  it  about 
the  right  of  search,  about  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
which  Spain  cbiimed  almost  in  toto,  or  indeed  about 
lay  of  the  more  difficult  of  the  points  in  dispote. 
And  now,  without  heeding  the  nature  of  that  di|4o- 
nalie  ioatrament,  people  in  the  House  and  out  of 
the  Houae  exclaimed  rind  clamored  aa  if  the  docu- 
■oeot  vras  a  6nal  one,  hs  if  England  hod  given  ,up 
ibe  pretaneion  of  being  exempted  from  eeareh,  re- 
nonuMd  her  claims  to  Oeoi^pai         Aud.-as  if  this 
were  not  escitoment  enough,  there  was  a  clause  in 
A»  convention  that  Spain  was  to  be  allowed  <£60,000 
for  the  ships  taken  by  Admiral  Byng  off  the  coast 
«f  Sicily,  in  the  year  1718.'    This,  they  said,  vras 
psjiog  the  enemy  for  our  vietorie»~ms  giving 
tbem  beck  more  than  they- had  lost!    Of  course 
ibe  opposition  tooli  no  heed  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
•tuces  attending  Byng^s  battle  off  Cape  Passaro, 

.  EajtMd  MiiiHllr  dsiMi  tam  Spttin  £MO,000 ;  thia  rvdnctliMi 
..  ISli,oaO  tor  ttm  Spamtk  ships  femoiht  th*  hb  down  to  th«  £140,000 
v**i  *fam ;  ud  £iiJtM  m  ■  diwoa&t  fnr  prompt  parmaut  flnflj 
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or  of  the  facts  that,  in  an  article  in  the  pence  of 
Madrid,  concluded  during  the  administration  ■  of 
Snnderkind,  a  mutual  restitatioo  was  promised, 
that  this  promise  bad  been  confirmed  by  England 
in  the  more  recent  tretity  of  Seville,  and  that  Spain 
bod  never  foregone  her  claim.  In  the  Upper  House 
the  Bake  of  Ai^le,  who  had  been  wavering  for 
some  time,  went  openly  into  opposition ;  Chester- 
field and  Carteret  continued  and  - improved  their 
declarantioos ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Walpole,  took  this  occasion  of  giving  his 
first  vote  in  parliament.  The  minister,  by  the  mouth 
of  Lord  Cfaolmondeley,  moved  an  address  to  thnnk 
hia  majesty  for  concluding  the  convention;  to  ex- 
press a  reliance  that,  in  continuing  the  negorintions, 
care  would  be  taken  to  secure  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation in  the  American  seas;  and  to  promise  that, 
if  these  negotiations  should  not  answer  hia  mAjeity*s 
just  expectations,  the  House  would  suppoit  him  in 
vindicating  the  honor  of  hia  crown  and  the*  rights 
4^  his  people-  This,  after  a  long  debate,  was  carried, 
but  by  a  majority  of  only  thirteen — fifty-eight  lords, 
with  the  Prioceof  Wales  al  their  head,  voring  ngarnst 
the  minister.  The  same  nddresa  was  move«l  lo  the 
Commons  by  the  premier's  brother.  Horace,  who 
spoke  for  two  houra,  and  explained  with  tolerable 
fnirness  the  real  meaning  of  the  convention.  He 
insisted  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  commit  the 
honor  of  the  country  ;  that  the  great  questions  re- 
mained open ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  but 
might  be  settled  by  diplomacy ;  that  to  trent  whs 
bettor  than  to  fight;  that,  from  the  state  of  things  in 
EurnpOt  Engbind  bad  not  one  ally  upon  whnm  she 
NuM  count,  while  Franee  was  sura  to  take  part 
with  Spain  ;  that  in  eight  monTba  a  definitive  treaty 
might  be  obtained.  Sir  Thomas  Sandersou,  who 
spoke  first  in-  reply  to  Horace  Walpole,  thought 
that  nothing  could  go  right  till  we  had  made  war, 
and  taken  vengeance  for  the  mutilating  of  Jenkyns's 
ear;  and  he  vehemently  proclHtmed  that  the  fellow 
— the  pirate — the  monster — thnt  had  done  the  deed, 
was  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  hia  rapine — a  living 
tostimooy  of  the  cowardly  taraeness  and  mean  aub- 
missieU' of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  triumphant  pride 
and  Btobborn  haughtiaeas  of  Spain.  Lord  Gage.  leav. 
ing  Jeokyas*8  ear  in  its  owner's  pocket,  declaimed 
with  almost  equal  heat  upoo  the  reduction  of  the 
balance  due  1^  Spain,  which,  his  lordship  said,  ought 
to  pay  ^£340,000  at  the  very  least.  Young  WilBam 
Pitt,  who  was  already  making  bimaelf  known,  and 
meriting  from  Walpnie  tlie  designation  of  •*  that  tor- 
riUe  cornet  of  hone,**  asked  whether  we  had  not 
wholly  lost  our  nationality.  Is  this,"  cried  he, 
any  longer  a  nation  ?  Or  what  is  an  English  par- 
liament if,  with  more  ships  in  our  harbora  than  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  above  two  millions 
of  people  in  our  American  colonies,  we  will  bear  to 
hear  of  the  expediency  of  receiving  from  Spain  ao 
insecure,  unsatisfactory,  dishonorable  convention  ?" 
From  the  date  of  this  speech  the  tongue  of  William 
Pitt  awed  or  commanded  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  its  abstract  points,  few  questions  could  have  been 
better  suited  to  a  young  and  entfausiRstic  orator :  the 
,  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  might  and  righl  of  the  Brit- 
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ifih  flng,  the  jealousy  of  Spaio  and  her  inhnman  poli- 
cy, were  aubjecta  that  oever  yet  failed  to  excite  the 
English  people.  After  apealuDg  of  the  merely  fioao- 
oial  part  of  the  bmineaBt  ud  the  snapeDfioa  of  the 
Auieoto,  Pitt  maiDtaiDed  tb|it  Spaio  bad  impoaed 
her  QQoditiom  io  the  moat  absolate,  imperioaa  man- 
ner, and  that  England  had  lubmitted  to  them  moat 
tamely  and  abjeotjy.  *•  Can  any  verbd  distioctiDo/' 
said- he,  "can  any  eTBStons  whatever,  ponibly  ex- 
plaia  «way  this  pablio  infamy  T  To  whom  would 
.we  disguise  it?  To  ourselves  and  to  the  nation? 
,[  wish  we  could  hide  it  from  every  court  io  Europe! 
iTbey.see  Spain  has  talked  to  you  like  yonr  master; 
they  see  this  arbitrary  fundaDiental  condition,  and  it 
.ranst  stand  with  distinction,  with  a  predmtoence  of 
shame,  aS;  a  part  even  of  this  convention.  This 
conveotioD,  sir,  I  think  from  my  soul,  is  nothing  but 
a  stipulation  for  national  ignominy;  an  illusory  ex- 
4)edient  to  baffle  the  resentment  of  the  nation !  a 
.truce  .withoat  a  sospension  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of-  Spain ;  oo  the  part  of  England  a  auapenaioiit  as 
to,  Geor^^a,  of  the  fint  law  of  nature,  self-preaenra- 
tion  and  •elf-^efeose ;  a  sarrender  of  the  rights 
.and  trade  of  England  to  the  mercy  of  plenipotenti- 
uifit ;  and  oo  this  infinitely  highest  and  sacred 
point,  future  security,  not  only  inadequate,  but  di- 
rectly, repugnant  to  the  resolutions  of  parliament, 
and  the  gracioas  promise  of  the  throne.  The  com- 
plaiota  of  your  despairing  merchants — the  voice  of 
Englsnd  has  condemned  iL  Be  the  guilt  of  it  upon 
the  hea4  of  the  adviser :  God  forbid  that  this,  com- 
mittee should  share  the  guilt  by  approving  it!" 
Littleton  observed,  that  the  grievances  of  England 
a^miUed  but  of  one  remedy,  and  that  a  very  short 
and  simple  oue — her  ships  sboald  never  be  searched 
by  the  Spaniards,  or  by  any  other  power,  upon  any 
pretenae  .whatever.  He  said  that,  even  as  a  pre- 
limioaiy,  the  couFeotion  was  disgracefol,  and  the 
.  very  worst  remit  that  could  have  been  produced  by 
tha  most  miuoos  war.  "Let  ue,  then,  reject  it 
with  scorn,**  he  eootinned,  *•  so  that  to  all  we  have 
suffered  before,  to  all  the  aeoumnlated  ipsolts  ever 
heaped  upon  a  nation,  a  worse  dishonor  may  not  be 
adjded,  and  that  dishonor  fall  upon  the  parliament." 
Walpole,  who  spoke  last  in  the  debate,  urged,  in 
reply,  that  the  convention  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
good  definitive  treaty ;  that  he  held  it  to  be  his  great- 
est boast  at  present,  as  it  would  be  his  greatest  hon- 
or .in  succeeding  time^,  to  be  named  as  the  iraioister 
who  had  endeavored,  by  this  cooveotion,  to  prevent 
thft  Docessity  of  making  war  upon  a  nation  with 
whom,  it  was  our  greatest  interest  to  be  at  peace,  at 
a  time,,  too,  when  we  could  oot  hope  to  be  assisted 
tbfioqy  power,  hnt  might  reasonably  apprehend  be- 
^g., attacked  by  severaL  He  repeated  again  aud 
.tipuA,fais/nndaroental  maxim — that  peace  was  bet- 
^  than  war,  and  that,  England  being  a  trading 
lotion,  the  prosperity  of  her  trade  ought  always  to 
be  the  principal  objecU  Admitting  even  that  the 
«oaveotioo  had  oot  answered  all  the  expectations  of 
-the  .House,  they  ought  still  to  consider  whether  a 
declaration  of  war  would  answer  those  expectations 
any  better,  whether  we  had  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
geesi  and  particalarl|y  whether  even  a  socceBsfol 


vrar  Spain  might  not  involve  us  in  a  vety 
doubtful  and  expensive  war  with  other  powers. 
He  spoke  of  the  (Migatiooa,  cwtracted  in  former 
treattea,  of  our  submitting  to  and  ackaowledj^og 
the  ri^  of  Spain  to  regulate  her  own  colonies  in 
her  own  way ;  and,  after  <rther  argnmenta,  he  ex- 
pressed  a  hope  that  parliament  would  saoctioo  the 
convention.  On  a  division,  he  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  majority,  but  by  a  very  sleoder  one— 
260  being  for  him,  and  232  against  him. 

Oo  the  next  doy  Polteoey  resumed  the  attack, 
and  was  supported  by  Wyndham ;  but  the  motioc 
fpr  a  recommitment  of  the  address  was  negatived 
by  244  against  214.  Wyndham,  who  was  still  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Bolingbroke,  then  rose,  and 
with  great  -solemnity  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  his  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "I 
have  •eao,"  said  he,  *•  this  shameful,  this  fatal  meas- 
ure approved  of  by  a  majority  of  bot  tweo^-eight, 
and  I  now  rise  to  pay  my  last  duty  to  my  country 
as  a  member  of  this  House."  He  said  he  had  eo- 
tertuaed  hopes  that  the  traanswersble  arguments 
urged  iu  the  d^te  against  the  oouveution  might 
have  inrevailed  upon  gentlemen  to  have  for  once 
listeoed  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  to  have  for  once 
distiogoished  themselves  from  being  afactjon  against 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects; 
that  those  hopes  had  been  the  stronger  since  he 
had  never  found  one  single  person  out  of  doors  that 
pretended  to  justify  the  dishonoring  convention. 
He  added — >•  The  majority  of  this  House  must, 
then,  proceed  either  from  their  being  determined 
by  arguments  that  we  have  oot  heard,  or  from  iny 
wanting  common  sense  tp  comprehend  the  force  of 
those  we  have  heard.  In  the  .first  case  I  think  I 
can  not,  with  honor,  sit  in  an  assembly  which  is 
determined  by  motives  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
mention ;  and,  if  the  last  is  the  case,  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  very  unfit  person  to  serve  as  a  eenator. 
I  here,  sir,  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  House.  Periiaps, 
when  another  parliament  shall  suceoed,  I  may  be 
again  at  liber^  to  serve  my  country  io  the  same 
capacity.  I  therefore  appeal  to  a  future,  free,  un- 
infiuenced  House  of  Commons.  Let  it  be  the  judge 
of  ray  conduct  and  of  that  of  my  friends  on  this 
occosioo."  Pelham  was  so  ioceosed  at  the  insult 
offered  to  the  House,  and  the  calliog  of  the  mioiS' 
terial  majority  a  cormpt  faction,  that  he  was  rising 
to  move  for  Wyndliam's  commitment  to  the  Tower; 
but  Walpole  stopped  him,  and  said,  with  quite  as 
much  warmth  as  the  Toty  or  Jacobite  orator,  that 
ti^e  measures  that  that  gentlemen  and  his  6neai» 
might  pursue  gave  him  no  uoeanoess.  "  The 
friends  of  the  nation,"  said  he,  "and  this  House 
are  obliged  to  them  for  poltiog  off  the  mask,  bf 
making  this  public  decMmtion.  We  can  be  upon 
our  goard  against  open  rebellion,  but  it  is  diffictdt  to 
guard  against  secret  traitors.  The  faction  I  speak 
of  never  sat  in  diis  House,  they  never  joined  in  any 
public  measuTO  of  the  govemmeut,  but  with  a  view 
to  distress  it,  and  serve  a  popish  interest.  The 
geotleman  who  is  now  rbe  mouth  of  this  foctiun 
was  looked  upon  as  the  bead  of  those  traitors  who, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  conspired  the  destruction  of 
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ibeir  couotiy  and  of  tbe  royal  familjt  to  set  a  popish 
pretender  upon  the  tbroae.  He  wu  seized  by  the 
rjgihoce  of  goTemmeDt,  and  pardooed  by  its  clem- 
eocy ;  bat  all  tbe  ase  he  angratefully  made  of  that 
tleneney  has  beea  td  qualify  himself  accordiag  to 
hw,  thst  he  and  hb  party  may,  some  time  or  other, 
have  an  oppoitaoi^  to  overthrow  all  hw.  I  am 
ooly  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  ao  good  aa  Ibeir 
mtd,  add  that  thoy  will  retaro ;  fbr  I  remember 
Aat,  io  the  case  of  their  favorite  prelate,  who  was 
impeiebed  of  treasou,  the  same  gentleman  and  hit 
bctioo  made  the  same  resolotioo.  They  Went  off 
Kks  tnttors  as  they  were ;  but  their  retreat  had  not 
the  detestable  effect  they  expected  and  wished,  and 
iberefore  they  retnroed.  Ever  since,  sir,  they  have 
persevered  io  the  same  treasonable  intenUoo  of 
ferringthat  interest,  by  distressing  the  government. 
Bnt  I  hope  their  behavior  will  unite  all  true  friends 
the  present  happy  establishment  of  the  crown  io 
hit  majesty's  person  snd  family  more  firmly  than 
ever;  and  that  the  gentlemen,  who,  with  good  in- 
teotions,  have  beeo  deluded  into  the  like  measarest 
win  awaken  from  their  delusion,  since  the  tnimpet 
of  rebrilion  is  now  andactonsly  sonaded."  In  thus 
weeding.  Sir  William  Wyndham  calenhted  npoo 
carrying  and  keeping  the  whole  of  his  party  with 
turn;  but  these  Tories  soon  grew  weary  of  thetr 
Mcessiou,  which,  to  the  popular  eye,  looked  like 
cowardice,  and  several  of  them  never  seceded  at 
ilL  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Plumer  of  Hertford- 
ibire,  and  one  or  two  others,  refused  to  desert  their 
posts  in  parliament;  and  these  gentlemen  were 
mach  more  praised  for  staying  than  was  Wyodham 
for  going.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  that  chief  orator 
of  the  Tories  hoped  to  get  back  through  a  call  of 
tbe  House,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  oext  Mon- 
day, and  that  Walpole  baffled  him  by  moving  an 
adjoornment  till  the  following  Tuesday.  It  is  quite 
eeruin  that  the  minister  was  not  only  unhurt  by  the 
secession,  bnt  was  also  anzioos  to  prolong  it.  His 
DiasHirvs  passed  off  arooothly,  always  without  a 
diviiMn,  and  often  without  a  single  opposition  speech. 
He  most  uodonbtedly  rejoiced  at  the  absence  of 
Wyodham  when  he  was  compelled  by  the  Haoo- 
<eriao  Kberoes  of  his  master  to  ask  for  a  subsidy 
af  350,000  dollars  per  annum,  for  three  years,  for 
the  King  of  Denmark.*  To  improve  our  wooleo 
mioufsctures  and  trade  in  cloth,  a  bill  was  brought- 
ID  and  carried,  facilitating  the  importation  of  wool 
from  Ireland,  and  laying  additional  duties  upon  the 
exportation  of  diat  commodity  in  its  crude  state. 
Another  act  was  passed  with  the  view  of  serving 
the  British  e<rfonias  in  the  West  Indies,  by  permit- 
iing  the  introduetiott  of  sugar  into  foreign  ports  in 
British  bottoms,  without  first  landing  it,  as  formerly, 
m  Great  Britain,  and  by  rendering  the  importation 
of  foreign  sugar  and  roohsses  more  diflScult  En- 

■  OMfr  n.,  u  abdnr  of  BaMtm.  luid  hmiflit  from  Rditein  tlie 
P»«r  lordritip  oS  caall*  ot  StoiakMM :  but  liii  OuU  mlMlr  pi*- 
tifatfrJ  tbn  IIolMeiB  had  na  n^ht  to  mII  it— thst  tb«  thine  1m1ciiik««)  to 
iiB.  A  dclachMDt  of  Dknrih  Iroo^  had  even  mllempled  to  tmka  Tur- 
c-Ub  pmmmtm  nf  Steiabont ;  but  O«oiiia'«  BascwariaH  had  beaten 
thm  ttf  alUr  smut  Aimiah.  Thm  Kinf  a^OasMrfc  haraipon  had 
nj—d  ■  lafriUs  duaor,  had  ihiaataMd  war,  and  Ind  pM  UmNlf  io 
i**wni— daan  with  tb*  Tiwih.  Sot  Ibi  EaflUh  inbiidy  coqjund 


couraged  by  the  Tory  secesaioo,  and  hoping  that,'  in 
the  absence  of  the  sturdiest  opponents  of  religious 
liberty,  a  step  might  be  made  in  their  favor,  the 
dissenters  renewed  their  petiUoo  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act.  This  really  embarraased  the  minis- 
ter,  who  knew  that,  though  the  desired  measure 
might  pass  In  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  he 
assuredly  rejected  in  the  Lords.  The  seceden 
rejoiced  in  his  dilemma,  and,  forgetUng  their  ex- 
ceediog  great  anxiety  for  the  church,  and  relyhig 
upon  the  sure  bar  tbat  would  be  interposed  by  the 
Lords,  Uiey  kept  aloof  in  spite  of  the  warning  voiceo 
of  preachers  who  again  declared  that  the  thurch 
was  in  danger,  and  that  its  best  defenders  ought  dcA 
to  permit  the  bill  to  pass  even  through  one  branch 
of  the  legislature.  But  the  measure  was  not'des- 
tined  even  to  that  partial  success:  the  Whigs  coilld 
equally  overlootr  their  old  principles  io  favor  of  Tti- 
ligioua  liberty,  and,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Tories,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  rftliev» 
Walpole  from  his  embarrassment,  they  ne;|atived 
the  motion  by  a  majority  of  188  to  89.'  Walpole 
complained  t^t  the  dissenters  had  been  tdo  Impn- 
tient,  and  had  not  waited  for  the  time  when  he 
should  be  ^le  to  do  Uiem  service ;  the  dtssenters. 
on  the  other  hand,  began  to  perceive  that  the  min- 
ister would  mo  no  risk  whatever  on  their  account ; 
and  from  this  moment  they  either  withdrew  their 
support  altogether,  or  ooly  gave  it  out  of  fear  of  a 
worse  successor  to  the  premiership.  Yet  it  'ap- 
pears that,  if  Walpole,  at  this  juncture,  had  exerted 
himself  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Aeti  he 
would  have  lost  on  tbe  side  of  Whig  churchmen 
quite  as  much  as  he  coold  have  gained  en  the  aiile 
of  the  dissenters ;  and,  after  all,  be  must  have  failed 
in  reeoucilfng  the  Upper  House  to  the  bill.  Parlia- 
ment waa  veiy  quietly  prorogued  on  the  14fth  of 
June. 

But  our  foreign  negetiatioos  were  any  thing 
raUier  than  smooth  and  tranquil.  When,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  convention,  two  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries went  to  Madrid  to  confer  with  two  pI«nipo- 
tentiaries  of  Spain,  there  seemed  little^  probability 
that  the  preliminaries  would  end  io  a  definitive, 
amicable  treaty.  The  Spaniards  were  enraged  at 
the  declaratiooa  and  denunciations  made  io  our  par- 
liament, and  they  seemed  determined  to  talk  as  loud 
as  we  did  :  they  bitterly  complained  of  the  presence 
of  a  British  squadron  off  their  Mediterranean  coast; 
they  assumed  a  high  tooe  about  their  right  of  search, 
and  they  declared  tbat  that  right  must  be  admitted, 
or  they  would  not  treat  at  all :  they  also  eemphifoed 
of  the  non-payment  of  the  ,£68,000  by  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  told  the  English  diplemitists 
that  the  King  of  Spain  thought  himself  justified  in 
sei^ng  the  effects  of  tbe  company,  and  suspending 
their  trade  in  negroes.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
these  Dons  would  have  spoken  less  boldly  if  Wal- 
pole had  laid  lesa  about  hie  anxious  desire  to  pre- 
vent hostilities.  Tbe  equally  pacific  Cardinal  Flenijr, 
however,  stepped  in  with  an  offer  of  the  mediation 
of  France,  and  he  undertook  to  guaranty  to  Eng- 
land the  immediate  payment  of  the  <£95,000  stipu- 
lated far  in  the  conrention,  provided  only  the  British 
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Bqundron  were  recnlted  from  ttio  MediterniDMn. 
But.  the  course  of  events,  together  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  ostloD  and  of  the  king,  who  had  nil  ntong 
been  fnr  less  snxioas  for  peace,  coovinced  Walpole 
thnt  the  time  for  friendly  compromise  was  pnst,  and 
that  he  must  either  engage-  in  a  war  or  retire  into 
private  life,  leaving  his  eoemies  to  triumph  in  his 
fiill,  aud  undo,  perhaps  in  a  single  session,  the  sys- 
tem which  he  had  framed  in  so  many  laborioaa 
years.  Tbaalts  to  the  opposition  orators  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  skipper  Jeakyost  the 
mass  of  the  nation -was  in  a  high  Spanish  fywar, 
which  nodiing  eonM  moderate  but  Spanish  bkwd. 
Under  these  cireumstances  Walpole  took  his  stand 
on  the  very  best  groand  that  was  offered,  ftr  he 
demanded  from  Spain  an  absolute  renuociatioo  for- 
ever  of  the  right  of  search,  and  an  express  acknowl- 
ment  of  all  the  British  rights  and  claims  in  North 
America.  At  the  same  time  he  reinforced  the 
sqaadrod  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle  with  more  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  put 
soother  fleet  to  sea  under  Sir  John  Norris.  Spain 
proudly  rejected  the  English  demand*,  sod  on  the 
19th  of  October  war -whs  proclaimed  in  London  in 
the  most  jubilant  manner.  The  stocks,  which  bad 
been  on  the  decline,  rose  ioetantly.  The  colonies 
in  Sooth  America,  the  mines  of  Meiieu  and  Pern, 
were  alroady,  by  antteipation,  the  eonqneata  of 
En^and ;  and  every  load-tongued  vagidnnd  in  the 
streets  of  London  Aat  shouted  for  yty,  or  mug  the 
bells  in  the  church  steeples,  seemed  to  fancy  him- 
self n  sharer  in  the  prey.  Several  of  the  leaders 
of  the  oppositioD  jmned  in  the  jnbttee.  which  ihej 
in  reality  had  made  by  striving  for  the  war;  and 
they  walked  in  procession  after  the  hernlda  who 
ttad  to  proclaim,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  an  in- 
definite quantity  of  human  blood  was  to  be  shed. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  fnr  behind  bis  friends, 
and  be  stopped  before  the  Rose  tavern,  at  Temple 
Bar,  to  drink,  with  the  mob,  "Success  to  the  war!" 
Walpolev  in  the  Aiean  white,  was  muttering,  in  a 
sure  spirit  of  prophecy,  "  They  may  ring  the  bells 
now,  but  they  wiU  aooo  be  wringing  their  hands." 
If  there  wu  any  eicesa  of  joy  to  bo  compared  to 
that  of  the  thoughtless  London  mob,  it  was  that  of 
die  Pretender's  court  in  Italy  and  the  exiled  Jaco- 
bites, who  all  held  that  the  war  would  soon  be  a 
general  one,  and  that  France  and  Spain  would  unite 
in  setting  King  James  on  his  throne  when  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  England  should  be  engaged  in  distant 
hoetflltiea.  In  fact,  the  heralds  of  King  George  had 
scarcely  finished  their  flourishes,  when  the  Agents 
of  King  James  began  to  post  and  gallop  in  all  direc- 
tiras ;  and  the  most  zealous  of  the  Jacobites  assem- 
bled at  Ediobnrgh  to  draw  op  a  bond  of  association, 
and  to  engage  to  take  arms  and  venture  their  lives 
■nd  fortunes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  king. 

Before  the  decbration  of  war,  Walpole  sent  his 
brothsr  Horace  to  Holland  to  require  the  auxiliacy 
troopffwhich  the  state  were  bound  to  furnish.  But 
ttio  teburt  of  France  prevailed  upon  the  Dutch  to 
remain  neutral,  by  threatening  them  with  an  anny 
of  60,000  men,  and  alluring  them  irith  hopes  of 
procuring  the  best  part  of  the  trade  which  the  English 


had  carried  on  with  Spanish  America.  England 
was  then  left  without  an  -ally,  and  Prance  continued 
to  wear  a  threatening  mther  than  an  amicable  aspect. 

Parliament  aasembled  on  the  15tb  of  November. 
"  The  present  posture  of  our'  affiiirs,"  said  his  mnj- 
es^.  "has  obliged  me  to  call  you  together  sooner 
than  has  been  usual  of  late  years,  that  I  may  have 
the  immediate  advice  and  assistance  of  my  pariia- 
roent  nt  this  critical  and  important  conjuncture.  I 
have,  in  all  my  proceedtogs  with  the  court  of  Spsin, 
acted  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  both  Houses,  nnd, 
therefore,  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  I  aball  meet 
with  a  rendy  and  vigorous  support  In  tUs  just  aud 
neceasary  war,  which  the  repeated  ioinries  and  vi- 
oluMo  committed  fay  that  nation  upon  the  navigatinn 
and  commerce  of  these  kingdoms,  and  their  obsti- 
nncy  and  notorious  violation  of  the  roost  Bolnmn  eo- 
gageraentB,  have  rendered  uaavoidnble."  He  men- 
tioned the  necessary  increase  of  bis  forces,  and  his 
confidence  of  being  furnished  with  fitting  supplies : 
he  spoke  of  the  beats  and  animosities  which  had 
been  fomented  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  which 
bad  chiefly  encouraged  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  there  would 
be  as  geoerRi  a  concurrence  in  carrying  on  the  war 
as  there  had  appeared  for  engaging  in  it.  This,  fae 
said,  would  make  Spaia  repent  the  wrongs  she  had 
done  ua,  end  eonviuce  those  who  aimed  at  the  sub- 
versiiHi  of  the  present  estaUiehment  that  Eugfaiad 
woe  well  able  to  vindicate  her  injured  honor,  and  to 
defend  herself  against  all  her  enemies,  whether 
open  or  secret,  at  home  or  abroad,  ^r  William 
Wyndham  and  the  rest  of  the  seceders  had  by  thb 
time  returned  to  their  posts,  confident  thnt  they 
should  soon  make  them  a  stepping-stone  to  the  csb- 
inet,  which  was  now  greatly  divided  agiiinst  WrI- 
pole.  When  Mr.  Archer  moved  the  usual  address, 
the  seceders  almost  lost  sight  of  the  sol^ect  in  their 
anxiety  to  justify  their  recent  secession.  Pulteney 
said  that  nothing  else  had  been  left;  to  them  for 
clearing  their  characters  to  posterity — that  the  step 
they  had  taken,  Uiougb  hitherto  much  censured, 
would,  for  the  future,  be  treated  in  a  diffi^rent  mn li- 
ner, as  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  dechration  of 
war,  which  was  so  unirerMlIy  approved — that  Hie 
seceders  bad  only  been  moved  tlieir  seal  for  the 
honor  of  their  country — that  war  was  just  as  ueeet- 
«ary  when  they  seceded  as  it  wai  now — that  the 
minister  had  at  last  made  up  bis  mind  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  they  had  recommended  while  opposing 
the  convention.  He  then  declared  that  we  oufiht 
to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  In- 
dies, apd  never  allow  any  minister,  under  any  pre- 
tense whatsoever,  to  give  up  the  conquests  we 
might  make ;  that  be  was  ready  to  support  the  pres- 
ent ministry  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigor;  bat 
that  he  wished  no  mention  bad  been  made  in  his 
majesty's  speech  of  heats  and  auimosities.  and  must 
move  ^at  the  House,  in  its  addreaa,  riwuld  lake  no 
notice  of  that  parUcnlar  ckuse,  which  seemed  tu  go 
against  the  honor  of  the  House.  Walpole,  vexed 
«nd  harassed  on  every  side,  and  conscioua  that  he 
bad  taken  a  foUe  step,  gave  full  vent  to  his  spleen. 
He  said  that,  after  what  had  passed  hist  session,  he 
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itUe  expected  to  be  so  aoon  fovored  with  the  com- 
ptoy  of  the  secvden ;  he  was  always  pleased  when 
be  law  fieotleineD  io  the  way  of  their  duty,  and 
ghd  that  thaae  memben  had  returned  to  theirst . 
ibiNigb,  to-aay  the  troth,  he-  had  eotertaioed  so 
imt  ai^nrelMiisioD  tiut  the  aerTice  either  of  hU 
■Mjcstj  or  c{  the  natioD  would  suffer  much  by  their 
abaeoce.  "  I  believe,"  cootioued  Walpolot  •*  that  the 

j  iBiiM  H  f/aaerwUy  Moiibla  that  Che  mnoj  naefol  ood 
pqnkr  ads  which  puaed  toward  the  ond  of  the  lut 

'  MHioD  wore  greatly  fiirwwded  aod  ftoilteted  by  the 
Mceariap  of  theee  gentieifeea ;  and,  if  they  are  r»- 
tamed  ooly  to  oppoae  and  perplex,  I  ahall  not  be  at  all 

'     wny  if  they  secede-  agaia  I  can  not,  however, 

believe  that  the  hooorable  gontleman  and  his  frieods 
hare  foaod  any  reaaoo  to  boaatof  the  effects  produced 
by  ^eir  aocessioa  upon  the  miads  of  the  peqp)e,  for 
it  wis  a  very  new  way  of  defending  the  interests  of 
ibeir  consCHaents  to  desert  them  when  they  appre- 
bsaded  them  to  be  endangered."  He  said  other 
things  equally  bitter,  and  ended  by  declaring  that 
be  eonld  not  see  how  his  majesty's  not  issuing  a  dec- 
hralion  of  war  at  the  precise  monent  when  they 
were  pleaaed  to  reqnire  it  was  a  good  reason,  for 
tbnr  muifaig  from  their  duty,  nor  how  its  being  is- 
iead  atlast  was  any  apology  lor  their  return. .  The 
•r^ind  address  passed  hi  the  Commons  widiont  a 
immoa,  bat  the  address  of  die  Upper  House  had  a 

{  Mmnt  &te:  Chestenfield,  C«iteret,  and  odiera 
hataogned  at  great  length,-  and  forty-eight  peers 
vots^  against  sixty-eight.  The  Duke  of  Ai^le 
VIS  now  in  resdate  oppositifHi,  and  he -was  even 
niofe  formidable  by  his  eloquence  and  address  than 
bf  the  influence  he  possessed  ever  other  Scottish 
lords  and  leaders.  Walpole  had  been  taunted  with 
want  of  coarage.'for  he  had  left  -the  great  Scottish 
dake  in  pMseasion  of  all  his  effioea,  ptaoes,  and  mili- 
my  iffm™**- — '"^  this,  as  Putteney  had  swd  in 
the  House,  becanae  he  durst  not  turn  him  out. 
Bat,  a  few  months  after  this,  the  minister  provailed 
Bpon  Uie  king  t*  dismisB  Airgyle  fitnm  all  hn  am- 
pioymente  faj  one  atroke  of  the  pen  or  by  a  single 
•cder.  Aeeerding  to  a  Jaeotiite  anthori^,  the  High- 
had  blood  of  the  duke  got  the  better  of  his  pru- 
dence, and  he  exclaimed — Fall  flat,  full  edge,  we 
■nst  get  rid  of  these  people."  Which,"  adds  the 
Jacobite  reporter,  might  imply  both  man  and  mss- 
ter.  or  only  the  man."^  The  opposition,  who  cor- 
rectly considered  themsehres  as  the  parents  uf  the 
War,  thoogbt  that  they  had  a  right  to  manage  it  in 

I  tbeir  own  way  ;  and  Walpole  found  himself  obliged 
to  wUhdraw  his  resistance  to  a  bill  for  eaconraging 
Mameo,  by  giving  them  aU  the  priae-money.  which 
bad  been  thrown  ont  the  preceding  session. 

A.D.  1740.  Sir  William  Wyndbam  believed,  or 
prManded  to  believet  that,  notwithstanding  the  dec- 
hration  oi  bnatihtiea,  Walpole  was  determined  to 
(St  eat  of  the  WW  a*  seen  as  he  eonld ;  and,  on  the 
21it  of  Febmaiy.  he  moved  a  most  violent  address, 
beseaehtog  his  nujeity  never  to  admit  of  any  treaty 

>  Lmut  fnw  Ganenl  Keitb  to  bia  broiber,  tii*  exiltd  Earl  Mftnhtl, 
h  Staan  Pipen,  u  citad  bjr  LonI  Mkboa,  wbu  oljtaiQsd  Ihik  pariiRa- 
hrntnet  fnm  tbe  Sifbt  Btm.  C.  W.  Wjiia,  who  cosim]  it  at  Ctiri. 
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of  peace  with  Spain  unless  the,^knowledgmept.qf 
our  natnral  and  indubitable  right  to  navigate  in  tbe 
American  seas,  witbont  being  search^,  visited,  or 
stopped  under  any,,  pretense  whatsoever,  should 
have  been -first  obtained  aa  a  preliminary.  ,')Vy>)d~ 
luun  had  flauered  himsfilf  that  Walpt^e  would,  re- 
sist rtie  ototien;  but  that  minister^  whQ>eoui4  ,not 
be  blind  to  ita  U^nd^fny*  declared , that  be.wjpiipd'  be 
the  first  to  ^^gree^to  it;  and  it  was  carriad  i^thoqt 
one  dissentient  voiqs.,,  Tlie^  place  and.  pensioji .  bill 
was  again  prodacod*  and  <waa  thrown  onB.by.a^na- 
jority  ofoniy«ixteen,pr.hy'22aagiUnBtS06it  If^i^ 
general aleotion  bad,bee|i  more.distant  the  minor- 
ity would  hava  been  itr  .iea«;,.but,.a  consid^r^Ue 
number  of.  members -began, .to  depart  fron^  their 
usual  course,  and.to  .vot^,  at  least  ot^vastapeltyi  for 
popularityTgsioiag  meafunas,  now.  that  the  hnsttpgs 
were  coming  ^n  view..  It  was  soon  found  th^tt^g- 
land  was  not  altogether  prepared  ^r  a  war,  ^^n  ofi 
her  proper  element;,  and,  (baf,  thQagh.tb?,  saiiors 
had  olaraored  loudly  t*to  base  a  hmsh  with  tbe 
Speniards,".  ^ey  did  not  like,  to  serve  his  .mojesty  ^ 
finr  less  wages  than  they  coold.get  fipm  mert^oti, 
and  had  no  taste  for  tbe  arbitrary  system  »f  impifeBS- 
ment..  Thus  we  hnd  ships  ready  &r  sea,,BDd.pDt 
saikirs-  enongh  to  man  tbaiv ;  and|  while*  we  ware 
getting  readj,  the  Spanish  emisen  lucked  .vp.onr 
trading-vessels  .with  alarming  rapidi^.  The  mer- 
chants and  others  petitiooed  pmdiament  lor  confoya 
to  protect  trade — -for  fteeta  end  sqnadroos  to  mn>n- 
tain  tbe  sopremacy  of  the  English  flag  everywhere 
— and  yet,  at  the  same  Ume,  aoti  to  permit  govern- 
ment to  preps  the  seamen.  The  matter  waa.refer- 
red  to  a  committee  qf  tbe  House  of  ComnieaSn-who 
concladed  that  the  be^  method  would  bjs  to  est^b- 
Ush  a  general  register  of  all  seaman  and  -watermen 
capnbleofservii)e.outofwhich  men-might  he  .drafted* 
from  time  to  tine*  as  neoessity.neqnired.  |A  biU  to 
this  effect  was  presented  by  Admh-al  .Sir  Charlsp 
Wager.  The  opposition  eeemed  to  thioW.iJbat  thia 
general  vepster  wonM  be  a  greater  hardslup  wfoa 
seamen  than  (be  onstom  vt  ii^preaBii^r-'lhat  it 
would  compel  married  men,  fathers  «f  fimilieat  to 
leave  every  thing*  and  seme  Vtpon  a  sodden  notice ; 
and  Putteney  propoeed  that  the  second  rewling 
shoukl  be  deferred  for  a  Csw  days,  and  the  bill  .be 
printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Wat- 
pole  declared  that  tbe  impressing  of  seamen,  though 
resorted  to  io  times  of  emergency,  was  neither  eligi- 
ble nor  legal — that  it  was  ineffectual  and  insufficient 
— that  the  .delay  in  procnring  sailors  was  a  general 
grievance  and  a  great  obstruction  to  ofieasive  opera- 
tiooa — that  whUe  we  were  publishing  proalama- 
tions,  and  issuing  press-warrants,  and  gleaning  op 
our  sailors,  man  by  man,  our  secrets  ware  betrayed 
and  ear  enterprises  defeated.  He  coosontedt  how- 
ever, to  the  delay  and  tbe  printing  of  the  bijl  pro- 
posed by  Polteaey :  and  thls,dehiy- wa*  fttal  to'the 
register  schema  t  for  it  gave  time  for  a  terrible  .out- 
cry against  tbe  measure-  as  a  thing  fimnded.  n^u 
French  edicts  and  ordinances,  and  tending  to  Freodi 
despotism.  When  the  bill  was  pi'oduced  in  the 
House  it  was  received,  with,  sileot  horror,  and  was 
presently  rejected.   A  motion  was  then  mode  for  a 
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committee  to  ceOMdor  of  the  heads  of  ■  bill  for  the 
better  eacouragemeDt  of  sesmeo  to  enter  into  hie 
majesty's  service ;  bat  it  came  to  oothiog,  though 
all  parties  seemed  to  agree  tliat  a  register  was  De- 
cessary.  Oa  the  13tb  of  March,  the  committee  re- 
Bolved  that  a  voluntary  register  of  seameo  would 
be  of  great  otilii^  to  the  kingdom!  Walpole  found 
himself  compelled  to  sanction  letters  of  marque  aud 
licenses  to  a  vast  number  of  privateers;  for,  by  this 
time,  many  adventurers,  both  French  and  Dutch, 
bad'  takea'to  the  profitable  baaiueaa  of  piracyi  Aod 
were  plundoHog  our  ehips  tinder  bite  of  Spaoiah 
buntiag.  He*  bowew,  Mteaded  to  the  baildiog  of 
light  tweaty-gUD  abipe,  and  fitted  out  aa  many  cruta- 
era  of  the  Iroyal  navy  as  he  coold.  An  embargo," 
says  Tindal,  "  upon  all  shipptog  except  coasters,, 
had  continued,  by  order  of  the  lords  of  the  admiral-' 
ty,  firom  the  Ist  of  February  to  the  28th  of  March, 
when  a  petition  from  the  merchants  and  owners 
of  ships,  and  others  concerned  in  manufactures  aod 
commerce,  wari  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
complaining  of  the  great  hardships  the  continuance 
of  this  embargo  brought  upon  trade  id  general,  and 
cootaioing  some  iosinnations  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
tinned  through  wantonnese.  The  fact  was,  the 
petitioners  had  been  among  the  loodest  in  the  out-, 
cry  raised  against  governmeat  for  not  protecting' 
their  trade ;  and,  as  that  clamor  increased*  the  ne- 
eesai^  of  employing  more  aeiimen  iocraaaed  like- 
wise. The  lordi  of  the  admiralty  had  employed 
every  feir  meaas  in  their  power  to  procure  seamen, 
hut'withont  mceeas,  till  tbey  w«re  reduced  to  the 
diskgreeable  alternative  of  either  impoaiog  the  em- 
bargo, or  permitting  the  service 'of  the  public  to  suf- 
fer. To  give  all  the  ease,  however,  io  their  power 
to  trade,  they  soon  took  off  the  embargo  on  foreign 
afaipe,'  and'  acqoaioted  the  mheters  of  British  ships 
that  they  were  willing  to  take  it  off  entirely,  if  every 
mtiiter,  or  merchant,  or  owner  of  a  ship,  would,  in 
proportion  to  their  number  of  hands,  contribute  to 
the  supply  of  the  navy." '  Bat '  this  condnct  was 
represented  io  the  aott-ministerial  apeecbes  and 
writings'  as  an  intolerable  oppreaaton  npon  com- 
merce; calcnlkted  With  ■  view  to  make  the  city  of 
London  and  the  tradrag  part  of  the  nation  weary  of 
the  war^  The  ministry,  however,  did  not  think  fit 
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to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  which 
was,  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  embargo. 
They  maintained  that  to  admit  counsel  on  such  & 
head  was  stripping  his  majesty  of  one  of  his  most 
onqnestionable  prerogatives;  and  the  motion  waD 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  166  against  96.  This 
firmness  of  the  government  was  auended  with  the 
desired  effect ;  for  the  merchants  at  last  agreed  to 
carry  one  third  of  theircrew  landsmen,  and  to  fumisli 
One  man  in  four  to  the  king's  ships ;  upon  which  con- 
dition these  ships  had  protection  granted  tiiem,  and 
about  tiie  14tb  of  April  die  embwgo  was  taken  off 
from  all  merchants*  ships  in  the  porta  of  Great 
Briinio  and  Ireland  ontward  bound.  Bnt,  althoagli 
the  oppositioo  thwarted  the  minhter  in  every  thing 
else,  they  voted  lum  the  public  money  with  an  easy 
liberality,  fot^etting,  as  his  biographer  observes, 
their  own  repeated  assertions  that  \Valpole  bad  so 
impoverished  the  nation  that  it  could  not  possibly 
bear  any  further  burdens.'  With  their  consent  the 
land-tax  was  raised  from  two  to  fonr  shillings  in  the 
pound,  the  sinking-fund  was  again  encroached  upon, 
and  the  whole  amonnt  of  anpplies  came  np  to  more 
than  four  millions. 

Parliament  was  pron^ued  on  the  29th  of  April. 
While  it  was  yet  sitting— on  the  13th  of  March — 
advices  were  received  that  Admirvl  Vernon  had 
taken  Porto  Bello  from  the  Spaniarda.  Verooa  was 
the  pet  admiral  of  the  oppositkm.  and  a  penonal 
enemy  to  the  minister.  While  people  w«e  making 
bonfires  id  the  streets,  the  Lords  sent  an  addr^se  to 
the  Commons  for  their  coocnrrenee,  in  which  tbey 
congratolated  bis  majesty  on  the  glorioos  SBceeae  of 
his  arms  nnder  the  command  of  Admiral  Vernon, 
by  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  with  only  six  ships  of 
war.  This  was  meant  to  blacken  the  memory  of 
Admiral  Hosier,  and  to  revive  ohl  animositiea;  yet 
the  address  was  passed  as  it  stood,  in  a  thin  House, 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  to  thirty-one ;  aod  Ver- 
non, a -vain,  hot-headed,  incompetent  commander, 
was  informed,  in  due  coorae,  that  Walpole's  friends 
were  tiie  foes  of  his  glory.  Sir  John  Norris.  having 
his  rnyal  bigness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
him  as  a  volnnteer,  sailed  away  for  Ferrol,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  about  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies ;  bat  the  weather  was  contrary  and 
1  HiM. 
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ton] ;  two  of  hn  best  sbipa  were  greatly  damaged, 
and  before  Noma  eoakl  get  clear  of  the  English 
coaat  he  receWed  iatelligeoce  that  the  Spaniarda 
had  pat  to  eea  and  were  on  their  way  to  America.* 
In  the  autDmn,  Commodore  Anson  waa  detached 
with  a  amall  squadron  to  assist  Vernon  and  commit 
depreda^ns  io  the  South  Seas.  Anson  was  to  co- 
opante  oceaaiooally  with  the  admirBl  across  the 
narrow  Isthmas  of  Duien.  But  the  grand  exertion 
made  \ij  Eai^od  wn  the  fining  ont  &  fi>rmidable 
armunsBt  far  the  DortberD  eoast  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica and  hi*  Catiwlic  majesty's  setUements  on  the  At- 
lantic. Fonr  battaUoDs  were  raised  io  the  BritiA 
otdooiea  oi  North  Americat  aod  eooTayed  to  Jamaica 
to  awut  tile  aiTtral  of  forces  from  EngfaiDd.  These 
htter  forces,  eoanstiag  chieHy  of  marines,  and  of 
detacfamoDts  from  some  old  regiments,  were  em- 
barked, in  the  month  of  October,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
imder the  command  of  Lord Catfaeart.  SirChaloner 
Ogle  accompaoied  them  with  a  fleet  of  twenty -seven 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-shtpa,  bomb- 
ketches,  tenders,  hospital-shtps,  and  store-ships. 
The  armament  was  exceedingly  well  equipped,  aad  it 
was  expected  that  Cathcart  and  Ogle,  between  tbem, 
vonld  do  nothiDg  less  than  subvert  the  empire  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  western  worid. 

Aiker  the  departure  of  the  king  for  Hanorer.  the 
diasenuon  ia  die  cabinet  mereased ;  aod  the  Duke 
ef  Neweastle,  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  con- 
tent wish  his  eubordinate  office,  began  to  aspire  to 
the  prenaierahip.  The  duke  even  came  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  Walpola ;  they  were  reconciled  by  mu- 
taal  friewla,  tmt  soon  quarreled  again.  Newcastle, 
who  had  always  been  iacUtied  to  the  war,  thoagbt 
that  be  waa  the  >'  properer"  person  of  the  two  to  have 
the  entire  management  of  it :  he  was  for  sending 
etary  ship  of  war  that  conid  be  spared  to  the  West 
ladies  and  SoaUi  America,  while  Walpole,  well 
kbowibg  the  schemes  of  the  Pretender,  considered 
ituBsafa  to  leave  our  own  coasto  unguarded.  Mat- 
ters BooD  arrived  at  the  pmat  that  no  single  measure 
was  debated  at  the  council-table  without  violent  al- 
teFeaCions.  The  premier  must  have  felt  he  was 
luring  ground  daily*  for  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  frequent  fits  of  passion ;  and,  iastend 
of  bMug  good-hnmored  and  cheerful,  as  had  been 
his  wont,  was  peevish  and  querulous,  and  apparency 
anxious  to  throw  all  responsibility — at  least  as  for  as 
war  was  concerned — upon  the  weak  shoulders 
of  Newcastle.    As  he  had  feared  and  foreseen, 

'  Th«  M  IHiehcM  ot  Mulbonxigh  wu  btiij  cotDmanling,  wiib  tier 
ml  MMiitf,  iM  lb*  GMdoct  of  niaitun.  Uia  war,  Ae.  "  Sir  Rub- 
nt,"^  m,jw,  **  arnnt  liiM  uy  but  roolsi  ud  •oek  u  bm  loU  all 
cndii.  Am  to  what  twppnw  to  iba  am  aihin,  I  koow  no  more  Tor  crr- 
tua  iku  joa  BM  in  th*  priau.  Bat  I  can  not  but  think  it  loulia  ill 
tbu  a '  manj  dalaja  ara  mada  in  Sir  Juho  Norria'a  Kning  oat,  and  that 
kc  la  atiU  ntj  naar  England.  Parbapa  tbia  managamaal  nay  hava 
bwB  la  Wt  Um  Spaniaida  fat  oat  Ibair  Aeat  from  Fmol."— Letter  (a 
Jfiy*  Xarf  Mmnkmamt,  «*  Mr  Oetrge  /Tntry  lt«M'«  Sdtetiom  fnm 
tie  Viii  twiwf  Pmftrt.  In  tba  aama  eauattC  apiatla  the  dd  doWager  laj* 
— "  Then  ia  a  graat  talk  all  orar  tha  towa  that  hii  majeatjr  i>  iiii|bt- 
ilf  in  lav*  witb  tba  Prinoa  of  Haaae'a  aiatar :  aod  it  ia  aaid  aha  ia  tt- 
tnawly  IndaaaM,  and  nbont  anmntaan ;  and  aoma  pa^ile  balia**  wa 
■ban  Mmil*«a  t  qnnn.  And  tba  Prinoaan  of  Walea  ia  rendy  to  li* 
ia  atain,  «•  noad  not  nppraband  baring  an  incraaaa  of  princca  and 
priia^i.1,  mrj  jati  at  Uaat  two,  ao  that  we  aball  noTer  want  bain 
la  tba  cRnm ;  nor  thay  wiU  narar  want  gaud  |H«f  iakma  ai  long  ai  tbay 
baaa  ■  Eom  ef  Lorda  nad  C—ana  an  libatsL" 


France  coDcladed  a  family  compact  with  Spain,  and 
employed  her  accomplished  diplomatists  in  every 
court  in  Europe  to  prevent  England  front  forming 
new  alliances,  or  to  break  those  she  had  already 
formed.  'Walpole.  however,  succeeded  in  detaching 
Russia  from  the  French  interest,  and  he  subsidized 
Sweden  as  welt  as  Denmark,  Hesse  Cassel,  aod  some 
other  German  states.  But  the  great  trial  of  diplo- 
matic strength  was  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The 
capricious  and  inept  Frederic  William  of  PrussiR 
died  on  the  31at  of  May  of  the  present  year  (1740). 
and  was  aoceeeded  by  his  extraordinary  son,  whom 
he  had  most  brutally  treated,  but  who  became  Fred- 
eric the  Great.  Frederic  Willum  left,  at  bis  death, 
a  treasure  of  a  million  and  a  half  steriing,  aod  a  dis- 
ciplined anny  of  76,000  men.  He  bad  made  little 
nse  of  tbia  imposing  force ;  but  hie  son  was  no  sooner 
on  the  throne  than  he  resolved  to  improve  it  and  use 
it  for  conqaest.  This  young  king — he  was  in  bis 
twenty -eighth  year — found  himself  courted  by  all  the 
great  European  powers:  France  was  must  rdxioub 
to  secore  bis  friendship,  and  England  hoped  that, 
now  that  the  personal  animosities  between  his  fa- 
ther and  the  House  of  Hanover  were  removed,  she 
might  secure  him  in  her  interests.  The  minister's 
brother,  Horace  Walpole,  even  drew  up  the  plan  of 
a  grand  confederacy  against  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
of  which  the  young  Frederic  was  to  be  the  bead. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  gave  his  ai^vobation  to  the 
scheme,  and  submitted  it  to  George.  But  Frederic 
was  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  a  bargun  either  with 
France  or  England ;  he  amused  both,  and  waited 
events.  Circumstances  soon  occurred  which  tempt- 
ed him  to  turn  his  76,000  men  against  the  House 
of  Austria.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  all  his 
hereditary  states  by  bis  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  rights  were  guarantied,  in  conformity  with 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  At  first  every,  ooe  of  these  powers,  ex- 
cept Bavaria,  recognized  her  accession ;  but  in  the 
end  not  one  of  Uiem,  except  England,  adhered  to 
its  engagements.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  bad  claims 
of  bis  own  to  a 'good  part  of  the  Austrian  inherit- 
ance, and  he  maintained  that  the  female  line  conld 
not  legally  succeed.  But  the  first  blow  against  the 
&ir  Austrian  did  not  proceed  from  that  quarter : 
the  elector  waa  too  weak  to  take  the  field,  except  as 
a  second  to  a  greater  power.  The  King  of  Prussia 
revived  some  antiquated  claims  to  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Silesia,  and  be  thought  that  be  could  not 
better  employ  his  army  and  his  treasure  than  in 
taking  possession  of  the  whole — "a  project,"  as  he 
himself  observed  afterward,  «'  which  promised  to 
fulfill  all  the  political  views  he  bad  most  at  heart,  as  it 
waa  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  reputatioa,  of 
augmenting  the  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  ter- 
minating satisfactorily  several  long- litigated  ques- 
UooB."  He,  however,  kept  bis  secret  till  be  was 
ready  to  act;  and  when,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
after  a  grand  masked  ball,  be  set  ont  from  Berlin  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men,  very  few  persons  knew 
whither  he  waa  going,  or  what  were  bis  real  inten- 
tions in  beginning  a  campaign  at  so  unusual  a  season. 
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He  me^y  nud  to  tbq  French  ambanBder,  was 
getting  to  borae.  "  Lam  going  to  pky  your  game ) 
if  acea  are  dealt  to  tne  we  wiU.go,  halves^*   Od  the 

23d  of  Decetiiber,  Frederic  croued  his  froDtier,  ■ 
and  fauad  tiimself  .well  received  by  tbe  mnjority  of 
the  Sileaiana,  who.  as  Prgtestaoti,  ioclUied  rather 
to  Prussia  than  to  Catholic  Austria.  Maria  Theresa 
fasd  very  few  troops  in  tbe  province,  and  these  were 
soon  obligf^  to  retire  into  Moravia.  BrealaUf  bbe 
capitnl,  tbroagh  tbe  haranguea  of  no  enthusiastic 
Protestant  sboenuiker,  opeoedits  gates  to  the  Prua- 
siaus;  Namslnu  aofL  PtUau,  fi^lowed.tba  exain{de,  ^ 
and  by  the  middle  of  Janifai^  the  whole  province 
wna  overrun..  On  tbe  first  alarm*  tbe  Queen  ef' 
Hungary,  as  Maria  Thareaa  was  generally  mUfi^ 
applied  for  odrice  and  aid  to  King  George.  ■  George 
and  bis  English  ministers,  koQwing  her  weakness, 
advised  her  to  pDrcbnse  a-pance  with-bar  dangerous 
neighbor  by  aacrificlog  part  or  tbe  whole  of  Silesia ; ; 
bat  she  imlignandy  rejected  tbe  proposition,  and 
claimed,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  succor  stipulated  . 
in  the  treaty  by  which  Eoglsod  gnaraotted  the  Pmg- 
matiQ  Sanction.  All  that  George  qould  da  at  tbe 
moment  was. to  collect  some  troops  on  his  Hanove- 
rian frontier ;  but  this  obliged  bis  nepltew,  Frederic, 
to  leave  a  considerable  part  of  biS'  army  in  that<)oar- 
ter,  to  watch  tbe  proceedings  of  these  Han^veriana. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Frederic  spent  Uie 
money  his  iather  bod  left  bim  in  increasing  bis  army, 
and  before  tbe  winter  was  over  be  had  nearly  30.000 
more  piea  to  join  to  those  already  in  Slileaia.  Nor 
was  he  less  active  in  jdt|riomaey;  the  Elector  of  Bb'^: 
varia  wu  ready  to  join  bimi  and  be  w^io  the 
Elector  of  3aMny ;  tbe  kings  of  Spaio  and  Sardinia 
engaged  to  abet  him  secretly,  and  the  Kingqf  Frttioe. 
who  wait  to  go  halves,  promised  a  mpre  open  aawst- 
soce.  Other  states,  easily  anxiaius  to  profit  by  the 
fevorable  opportunity  .of  aggrandizing  tbemselvoaat 
the  expense  of  an  ap^rent|y  almost  defenseleas 
woman,  merely  waited  a  little  to  aee  bow  the  game 
would  be  played. 

Anne,  the  cziirina  of  Russia,  died  nearly  at  .the 
same  time  as  the  Emperor  Charles.  She  bequeath- 
ed her  crown  to  Ivho,  the  infant  grandson  of  her 
elder  sister,  tbe  Duchess  of  Mecklenbui^ ;  ■  bat  th* 
Russian  nobles  soon  aet  aside  the  helpleaa  boy*  and 
placed  tbe  Priooess  Elisabeth  upon-  the  Aroaeb 
Tbis  danghter  of  Peter  the  Great  waa  of  mature 
age  and  eitperienee,  and  endowed  with  considerable 
abili^  and  apiriL  She,  in  her  torn,  was  aa  imieh 
courted  f°i^  bar  alliance  as  Frederic  of  Prussia  'bad 
been,  aod  much  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  ooorae 
she  might  take.  Altogether,  the  politics  of  Europe 
were  changed  or  modified — the  cards  were  fresh 
shuffled,  and  statesmen  hardly  knew  the  hands  they 
might  get. 

At  home  tbe  year  bad  not  been  so.  tranquil  as 
nsual :  in  tbe  month  of  July  there  were  riota  in 
farious  parte  of  England,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  bread ;  tbe  military  were  called  out  and  several 
persons  vrere  killed.  'While  we  werp  sending  our 
ships  to  America,  tbe  Spaniarda  continued  to  piok 
np  onr  merchantmen  in  onr  own  seas,  and  oar  for- 
eign trade  was  panlysed.   Walpote,  who  hod  ia- 


bored  4o>  prevent  real  oaoaaa  of  tlie  wiwat  of 
Umbo  c^amiiiea,  waa  Uamed  Gir  them.aU,  and  tbe 
popular  abuse  grew  so  hmd,  that  .it  is  said  at  but 

not  a  man  in  tbe  4iogdom  .mentiooBd  his  name 
with  deceoqy  except  his  own  dependeots  and  aenr- 
ants.' 

George  came  back  to  England  and  opened  parba- 
menton  tbe  18th  of  November.  Tbe  speech  from 
tbe  tbrpne  nientioned  tbe  exertioos  made  to  fit  ont 
fleeta  and  armies  for  tbe 'West  Indies  and  South 
AmericSf  and  tbe  reselotion  of  bis  tmajeaty  to  add 
streogtbtto  those  armaments  in  order  to  bring  Spain 
to  reason. .  It-,  alluded  plainly,  to  the  prob^iiKtref 
Fnoce  beaomii^  an  open  «Mmy.  Tbe  oenrt  of 
Spain,"  saidnhis  majesty,  a*  baring  «IrMdy  fokaome 
effecta  ofour  resentmenti  b^m  to-be  sanuUe  that 
they  aboold  i|o  longer  be  able  >to  defend  thaneebes 
against  tbe.  4tfibrts  fi(  Uie  Britiah-  ntttop.  And  if 
any  other  power,  agreeably  to-some  late  eatraordi- 
aary  proceedings,  should  interpose,  and  ^tempt  to 
prescribe  or  limit  the  .operationB  of  the  war  agaioBt 
my  declared  enemies,  tbe  honor  and  interest  of  my 
crown  and,  kingdoms  mast  call  upon  db  to  lose  no 
time  in..putting  ourselves  into  anch  a  condition  ss 
may  enable  -ns  to  repel  any  insults,  end  to  frnstrate 
any  designs  formed  against  qa  in  -  violatioa  of  the 
&itb  of  .treatieib  And  I  hope  any  soch  nnprace- 
dented  steps,  nnder  what  orfor  or  pretense  aoever 
they  may.  be  taken,  wilt  inspirtt  ray  alUes  with  a 
true  aense  of  the  CMnmoa  danger*  aad  will  aaite  as 
in  the  auppert  «ad  dofemae.  of  die  common  aaose.** 
[At[this-nam«it  ow  aUiuiBas  Were  eitberiasignifi- 
■cant  Ar  ioseeure,}  .The-.ap4ech;fijsafiy  allnded  to 
.idie.iiBbappy  ^apt  irfl  the,  death  of  thvemperar,  and 
stated  ^t  it  ma- impoeslble  to? determine  what 
euro  the  pobcyv  interest,  or  ambition  of  tbe  several 
courts  might  lead  them  to.  take  in  this  critical  ooo. 
juncture. 

Walpole  bad  oothiog.raore  to  fear  from  the  eio- 
qneooe  o£  Sir  William  Wyttdbam.  for  that  Tory 
chief  had  gone  to  bis  grave  in  the  coarse-ef  tbe 
summer ;  but.tbe  opposition  was  oow  so  formidable 
as  scaroely  to  foel  bis  loss.  They  w«re  led  in  the 
Lords  by 'the  Deke  of  Argyle,  who  criticised  sad 
eondemoed  tbe  iwhirfe  conduct  of  tbe  war,  and  pro- 
posed an  address  veiy  different  from  the  ministarial 
one.  Lord  Balliarst  aecoadad  faim,  and  Lard  Csr- 
teret  was  efen  more<Tielent  than-  fab  grace,  eallmg 
Walpele  a  annister  who-  liaa,  for  almost  twan^ 
years,  been  demonatratlng  to- the  world  diat  be  has 
neither  wisdom  .nor  conduct."*  Lord  Cbesierfield. 
.  made. sharp  by  accumulated  disappointments  and 
spites,  spoke  in  the  same  vsin  ;  but  the  original  ad- 
dreaa  was,  uevertheless,  carried  in  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-sia  to>tbirty-eigfat.  la  the  Com- 
mons, Pitt  and  Littleton  Were  very'  warm,  wbich 
occasffltned  Sir  Robert  to  be  so  too ;  but  there,  sIm. 
the  original  addreaa  waa  carried.  No  ways  dii- 
eoni^sged,  tbe  opposition  begui  a  aharp  fire  of  mo* 

1  Cms. 

*  TU  coolinnuion  of  OuUnfa  ap&tiob  WM  ^tiU  mm  iodMonw. 
"  Ha  BTft>,"  Mul  ha,  "  bvm  *  low  CBan(«a,*iiih>  M^tkM  faM*  4te 
Injr  MUt*  in  SMrthG»U  M^t,  or  waA  u  «  Fwwh  wkl  nahM  m 
of  btBMMCtas  wiMtal|««iMii«rt  tat  Um  «h*ti<taMr  af  hii 
doM  hu  ifaDwa  that  b*  baa  m  ttM  wiadoau" 
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liau  ■nd  calk  for  pftpers.  In  the  Lords  they  j^ot 
np  ID  mUtmu  for  the  iDBtrnctiODs  to  Adminl  Ver- 
SOB  ia  takiDg  Porto  BeUo,  vitb  the  objeet  of  awking 
it  Rppear  that'tbe  whole  merit  belenged  to  dieir  pet 
idmM,  and  no  portion  of  it  to  the  minuter,  whom 
thejr  accnied  of  thwarting  hira<  They  pretended 
that  Haddock  ))ad  done  nothing  in  the  Meditem- 
DMD.  Tbe  Duke  of  NewcMtle  thought  fit  to  reply 
thtt  Haddock  had  effeotoally  gimrded  Gibraltar  and 
Port  MahoD,  had  blockaded  Cadiz,  and  bad  pro- 
tected an  important  part  of  the  firilish  trade.  But 
the  oppoaitiOD  had  tbe  audacity  to  reply  that  Buch 
wan  "mean  and  mercantile  cooside^ionfl."'  In 
tia  same  breath  tbey  blamed  ministora  for- not  ear- 
lying  on  the  war  everywhere  with  more  vigort  and 
papoaed  that  the  army  should  on  no  account  be 
aijpoflated.  These,  however,  were  only  tbe  aktr- 
nbhea  which  precede  a  general  engagement.  ■ 

1741.  On  the  llth  of  Febmaiy.  Sandys, 
who  baa  been  well  ci^led  •>  Uie  mettoo-maker,"  left 
hi*  seat  sod  crossed  the  floor  of  tbe  House  to  tlie 
ministor,  to  toll  hun  that  he  thought  it  an  a«t  of 
comnwa  coDiteay  to  infiinn  bim  that  he  abould,  on 
Friday  Dest.-nioTe  an  accasatioo  of  Bevera)  artidea 
■f^iuu  him.  Walpolor  uamored,  thsoked  him  for 
this  piece  of  infbrmatioo.  Sandys  retaroed  to  bis 
wat,  and.  standing  ap  sooo  after,  be  acquainted  the 
Uooae  with  his  iotontion  of  opening,  oo  Friday,  a 
nmltitr  of  great  importaoce,  which  personally  coo^ 
cemed  the  chanceDor  of  the  exchequer,  who-  he 
llwrelore  hoped  would  on  that  day  be  present.  Wal- 
pole  instantly  rose,  and  with  great  composure  pub- 
licly thanked  Sandyr  for  bis  notice :  he  requested 
SB  impartiRl  faeanag,  deekred  that  he  would  not  iail 
to  iitand  the  House  on  Friday,  as  he  was  not  coa- 
ioBHs  of  any  crime,  and  ^eti,  kying  his  hand  oa 
his  breast,  ha  said*  with  seme  emotion.  con- 
idre  mU,^  nuUi  paUtMcere  culpa"  His  former 
frieod,  nod  now  uiveterate  enemy,  Pnlteoey.  un- 
toocfaed  by  the  minister's  emotioo,  declared  that  bis 
Latin  waa  as  bad  as  hia  logic— that  be  had  misquoted 
Honce,  who  had  written  mtUd  paUescere  culpd. 
Walpi4e.  who  bad  votliad  much  time  f<ir  tb6  oks- 
■ics,  was  hurt  at  being  cafjed  to  task ;  be  defended 
hia  qnototion.  and  offered  to  bet  a  guinea  on  its  cor- 
rectness. Pulteney  took  the  bet  and  referred  to 
tbe  Toioister's  friend.  Nichoks  Hardinge,  clerk  of 
tbe  Honee,  and  a  reputed  scholar.  Hardinge  de- 
tided  against  Walpoie,  and  thereupon  the  guinea 
WIS  tosMd  to  Pultoaey,  who,  hoMing-it  up  to  the 
BoBie,  auklmed — It  is  the  nnly  money  I  hare 
received  from  the  treasury  for  many  years,  and  it 
■ball  be  the  last."  On  thebkck  Friday  tbe  rootion- 
aaker  stood  np  in  a  crowded  House,  and  began  his 
terrible  accusations  with  a  sooorous  voice.'  After 
s  preamble  showing  tbe  dtfTerence  between  absolute 
Rionsrchies  and  a  kingdom  like  England,  and  saying 
that  be  had  loog  expected  such  a  motion  to  have 
been  brought  forward  by  some  other  gentleman 
nwre  capable  than  himself,  Sandys  declared  that 

'  At  KM  Una  tlMi*  w«rfr  nwly  (WD  gnnbera  prcMiK.  Serenil  of 
tk«  wrHbm  bad  MAiMi  tlurir  MMi  m  mAj  m  aiz  in  tin  loonuog. 
Tk4thHa  did  not  b«fni  tl)l«M  fb  iIm  BftarmKM.  Th*  pUMagM  tu 
Ihi  pBwr  wm  emnM,  aad  aa  imaaaa  crowd  waa  cdlactad  ou- 
BditdkrHuaaa. 


the  nation  Wiis  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  one  potentate,  and  likely>-to  be 
involved  in  another,  without  one  steady  ally  abroad, 
bad  with  an  immense  debt  beariag  her  down  at 
home.  In  regard  to  foreign  aflhira,  his  said  that  we 
had  departoif  from  dl  our  old  prineiftles,  which 
tended  to  depress  our  iovetomte  enemy,  tbe  House 
of  Bourbon,  and  had  basely  abandoned  and  conse- 
quently tost  our  natural  -ally,  the  House  of  Aasrria. 
He  coald  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  had  been  the  cause 
of  much  mischief;  but  be  thought  that  the  evils  of 
that  trenty  might  have  been  repaired  by  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  and  by  the  glorious  victory  Which 
Afhhiral  Byng  had  gained  over  the  Spanish  'fleet 
off  the  const  of  Sicily.  He  Insisted  that  our  alliiince 
with  tbe  French  had  beeo  ft  monstrous  tbing,  which 
had  at  hat  brougltt  the  balance  of  power  into  fhe 
Btmost  danger,  if  not  to  hieritabln  destractiim ;  and 
he  said  that  we  oiq[ht  to  hara  taken  advantage-  of 
the  resentment  eateitained  by  Philip  of '  Spnia 
sgainst  the  French  court,  for  returning  npon  his 
hnnds  the  infanta,  his  daughter,  after  she  hnd'been 
nffianced  to  Louis  XV.,  and  to  have  thbn  assisted 
tbe  Spanish  branch  of  thia  Hotfse  of  Bourbon  in  a 
war  against  the  French  brandi.  Neither  Sandys 
Dor  any  other  politician  of  the  day  was  capable  of 
risiog  above  dupery,  or'  of  viewing  foreign  *  pdfitics 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  clever  system  of 
trick.  Continuing  his  loog  harangue,  hri  teid — 
"But  the  most  perbicieus  of  ell  oor'perniciods 
measureB  was  the  treaty  of  Haoover.  'Whefa  tbe 
alliance  betweeu-Spain  and  tbe  emperor  vtto'coa^ 
4^laded,  -we;  whtf  by  a  little  dexteri^'tnight  lnire 
dieped  France',  who  has  -duped  us'  bo  often,  instead 
af  dmag  se,  bgrfhe  trvhty  of  Hanover  fluitgotfnel^s 
into  her  arms,  and  Eni^ad'a  aflkirese«m  bvfer  since 
to  have  been  managed  by  a  Freach'fntemt.'*'  He 
asserted,  that  when  we  most  needed  assiatAUde  min* 
isters  bad  never  demanded  it  iVom  tbe  Ft'ench,  be- 
cause tbey  knew  that  none  would  be  granted.  '  In 
tlie  same  manner  he  condemned  the  act  of  tbe 
Pardo,  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  every  otfarir  togo- 
tiation.  He  blamed  Walpole  for  suffering  the  em- 
peror to  lose  Sicily  and  Na|^,  and  for  permitting 
France  to  gain  Lorraine.  '^That  grtiatmbn.  Ad- 
miral Vernon" — for  so  it-  suited  the  purposes  bf 
party'  to  style  a  man-  wbo  was  neither  great'  nor 
wke-^-had  r4ipresented  all  these  things  freqnently,- 
aud  had  warned  the  House  ofCommoos  against  the 
perfidy  of  France — "for  which  reason 'It  was  coa- 
trived  that  he  should  be  excluded  "from  the  'next 
parliament,  and  he  wu  likewise  denied  his'mnk.** 
Tbe  convention,  about  which  so  nrach  had  been 
said,  was  again  held  up  to  abhorrence;  and,  having 
fiaisbed  with  foreign  politics,  the  long-winded  mo- 
tioo-maker  fell  upon  home  affairs;  Here  he'threw 
tbe  entire  ookis  of  the  South  Sea  Company  msnia 
upon  Walpole,  whom  he  directly  accused  of  wickbd, 
avariciooBi  and  fraudulent  views.  He  Went  dbep 
into  the  sinking-fund,  and  averred  that  since  the 
year  1727  it  must  have  produced  not  less  than  fif- 
teen millions,  all  which,  he  said,  bad  been' "spent 
in  Spithead  exhibitions  and  Hyde  Park  reviews." 
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Among  the  Dnconstitntioaal  ctoings  of  the  miaister 
he  counted  the  large  staoding  army — bribery  and 
corroption — penal  laws  of  aa  arbitrary  teodeocy— 
frequent  rotes  of  credit — the  increased  expeoaea  of 
the  civil  list — the  succeasful  reaietaQce  to  tho'  aboli- 
tion of  burdenaome  taxee,  proceeding  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  collection  of  these  taxes  rendered 
Decessary  a  great  number  of  officers  and  placemen 
— and  the  diaroisaiog  of  offiean  from  the  army  for 
▼otidg  Bgaiort  the  excise  aehenie,  which  be  called 
one  of  die  worn  projeeto  Wrer  mc  ob  fimcby  any 
minister. 

Having  thus  diacnsied  foreign  affiiira  and'  h6me 
affiiirs,  Sandys  went  minutely  intot^e  management 
of  this  present  war,  declaring  that  every  thing  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  had  been  left  undone,  and 
that  every  thing  that  ought  to  have  been  left  undone 
had  been  done,  and  that  the  ministry  had 'more  par^ 
ticularly  hampered  and  ill-treated  the  great  Admiral 
Vernon.  In  concluding  his  harangue,  Sandys  saidj 
*>I  believe  no  one  can  mistake  the  person  to  whom 
I  allude :  every  one  must  be  convinced  that  I  mean 
'the  right  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  and  the 
whole  House  may  see  that  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman  takes  it  to  Himself;  that  against  him  there  H 
as  general  a  discontent  aa  there  ever  was  against 
any  rainiiter.  Yeli  though  this  discontent  has  lasted 
so  lon|[,  that  r^t  honorable  gentleman  cwatinues  in 
bis  post,  in  opposition  to  the  sensa  of  the  country* 
This  is  DO  ^D  of-  the  fireedom  of  government,  be- 
cause a  free  people  neither  will  nor  can  be  governed 
by  a  minister  whom  they  bate  or  despise.  .  .  .  This 
geotlemao  has  arrogated  to  himself  a  place  of 
French  extraction,'  that  of  sole  minister,  contrary 
to  the  nature'  and  principles  of  the  English  consti- 
tution If  it  should  be  asked  wfay  I  impute 

all  Uiese  evilfto  one  person,  I  reply,  because  that 
otii  person  has  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every 
branch  of  government;  that  one  person  has  attained 
the  Mde  direction  of  affiiha,  monopoliTied  all  the  fii- 
Tors  of  die  crown,  compassed  the  disposal  of  all 
ptaoes,  pensiooa,  titles,  x^ibona,  as  well  as  ^  all  pre^ 
ferments,  eiril,  military,  and  etelesiastical ;  thwone 
person  baa  made  a  blind  snbmisuon  to  bis'wUlfboth 
io  elections  antt  parliament,  tha  only  terms  of  pres- 
ent favor  and  future  expectAtion. '  I  there- 
fore move  than  a  humble  sddreas  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gracioasly  pleased  to 
remove  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Walp'ole 
from  his  majesty's  presence  and  counsels  forever." 
Lord  Limerick  seconded  the  motion,  declaring  that 
the  nation  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state,  that  the 
reins  of  government  were  held  by  a  sole  minister, 
who  lived  by  expedients,  and  who  removed  the  best 
and  ablest  men  in  the  army  for  oppoung  faim  1* 
parliament.  Next,  Mr.  AVortley  Montague,  an  enor- 
mously rich  gentleman  and  the  very  dull  husband 
of  a  brbk  and  witty  wife,  proposed  tiiat,  according 
to  many  old  precadents.  Sir  Robert  dxmld  be  or- 
dered to  retire  from  the  House  while  hiB"condnct 
iru  examined.  Wortiey  Montague  was  seconded 
liy.  Gibbon,  but  the  motion  was  warmly  opposed  by 
Bromley  and  Howe,  and  the  majority  of  the  House 
flqemed  to  consider  the  precedents  quoted  as  very 


harsh  to  tho  party  accused,  or  as  altogether  inaptrfi- 
eable.  Gibbon  then  proposed  that  Walpole  shonld 
be  first  heard  in  his  own  defense,  and  then  ordered 
to  withdraw  ;  it  b6ing,  he  said,  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  neither  the  life  and  liberty  nor  the  estate 
of  the  minister  would  be  affected  by  the  decision. 
It  was  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  it  was  a  most 
unprecedented  mode  of  proceeding  to  charge  a  gen- 
tleman in  general  terms,  1^  speeches  only,  without 
any  written  documents,  urithout  din  statement  of 
any  particular  fiicts,  without  any  evidence  of  any 
kind ;  and  then  tn  expect  that  he  should  withdraw, 
and  that  otiier  members  should  be  permitted  to  load 
him  with  general  Accusations.  Notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  and  injustice  of  Gibboo*8  proposal,  the 
opposition  strenooualy  supported  it;  bnt  at  last, 
yielding  to  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  they 
withdrew  it ;  and  it  was  then  resolved  that  the  ac- 
cused minister  should  hear  every  charge,  and  should 
be  himself  the  last  to  speak.  The  House  then  re- 
verted to  the  main  question ;  and  Pufteney.  Pitt. 
Bootle,  Faxakerly,  Littieton,  and  others,  charged 
Walpole  with  as'  much  acrimony  as  Sandys  had 
displayed  in  the  beginning.  Putteney,  who  proba- 
bly bad  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  Sandys's 
speech,  merely  played  a  lively  variation  upon  it; 
but  be  particularly  insisted  npoo  the  monstrous  folly 
and  crime  of  which  the  minister  bad  been  guilty  in 
contracting  aHiances  with  the  French  court,  and 
exalting  the  House  Of  Bourtion  at  the  expense  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  Pitt  declared  that,  during 
Walpole's  administration,  debts  were  increased  and 
taxes  multiplied  at  home,  while  abroad  the  system 
of  Europe  was  totally  subverted ;  and  he  held  *'  that 
at  this  awful  moment,  when  the  greatest  scene  was 
opening  to  Europe  that  had  ever  before  occurred, 
he  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  all  mankind  shonld 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  at  the  bbad  of  his 
majesty's  government."  While  other  members  of 
the  opposition  were  comparing  Walpole  to  the  most 
worthless  favorites  and  minions  of  royalty,  even  to 
Piers  Gaveston  and  Le  Despenser,  and  were  charg- 
ing him  with  crimes  for  which  the  scaffold  seemed 
too  mild  a  punishment,  Edward  Harley,  the  brother 
of  the  late  Lonl  Treasurer  Oxford,  displayed  some- 
thing that  looked  like  magnanimity.  "I  have  op- 
posed the  measures  of  administration,"  said  he, 
"  because  I  thought  them  Wrong.  ....  The  state 
of  the  nation,  by  the  conduct  of  our  ministers,  is 
deplorable  ;  a  war  is  destroying  us  abroad,  and  pov- 
erty and  corruption  are  devouring  us  at  home.  But, 
whatever  I  may  think  of  men,  God  forbid  thnt  my 
private  opinion  should  be  the  only  rule  of  my  judg- 
ment. I  shonld  desire  to  have  an  exterior  convic- 
tion from  fiicts  and  evidences,  and,  without  this,  I 
am  so  far  from  condemning,  that  I  would  not  cen- 
sure any  man  A  noble  lord,  to  whom  I  had 

the  honor  to  be  related,  has  been  often  mentioned 
in  this  debate:  he  was  impeached  and  imprisoned; 
by  that  imprisonment  his  years  were  shortened ; 
and  the  prosecution  waa  carried  on  by  the  honora- 
ble person  who  is  now  the  subject  of  your  question, 
though  he  knew  at  that  very  time  that  there  wua 
no  evidence  to  support  it.   I  am  now  glad  of  this 
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of^iortaDiQr  to  retuni  good  for  evil,  and  to  do  that 
right  hoaor^le  gsotlemaD  and  his  family  that  jos- 
tic8  which  he  depied  to  mioe."  So  nyiog,  he  left 
the  House,  aod  was  followed,  by  his  reUtivet  Mr. 
Bobert  Harley.  The  thorough  Shippen,  who  io 
many  respects  merited  his  other  name*  the  hon- 
est," also  refused  to  strike  the  falling  mioister.  He 
declared  that,  he  looked  upon  the  motmo  merely  bs 
a  acfaeme  for  tarniDg  oat  one  mioister  aad  bringing 
■  wwCher  \  tfaet,  as  he  had  oever  any  regard  to  his 
OTD  priffmts  iotsreat*  it  wa>  qoite  iodifferaot  to  bini 
iriio  WW  in  or  who  was.  oat,  and  UwC  fas  should 
^0  hiimelf.  no  concern  io  the  qoesAn ;  aad,  so 
Mjii^  he.  toOk  inthdrew,  «iid  wm  foUowed  by  thirty-' 
four  of  bis  party.  Sbippen's  behavior  has  been  ac- 
cmuited  ibr  1^  the  fbHowiog  circamstaoces.  Some 
lime  before  the  minister  hnd  discovered  a  corre- 
spondence which  a  Jacobite,  a  bosom  friend '  of 
Sbippen's,  was  carrying  on  with  tb^  Pretender, 
tiid  whiiih  by  law  might  have  been  punished  even 
with  death.  Shippen  called  upon  the  minister  aod 
implored  him  to  save  bis  ^ieod,  and  Walpole  readily 
compUed,  aayiog  to  him,  "  Mr.  Shippen,  I  can  not 
desire  yoa  to  rote  with  my  adin/oistratioo,  for.  with 
your  principlea,  I  hare  oo  right  to  expect  it ;  but  1 
only  require,  whenever  any  queslioo  is  Iwought 
forward  in  the  House  affecting  me  peraonally,  tbat 
you  will  recollect  the  &Tor  I  .have  now  granted 
yoD.'*^  But  the  coodna  of  Shippen  is  also  ac- 
coaoted  for  in  another  wayi  which  will  equally  ex- 
phio  (which  the.  anecdote  jnut  related  does  not)  the 
conduct  of  the  rest  die  high  Tories  and  Jacobites, 
who  were  booad  by  no  obligation*  nqd  who  had 
firen  Walpole  no  auch  promise.  Thomas  Carte, 
ibe  Jacobite  historian,  whom  Qiteeo  CamJioe  had 
permitted  to  return  to  England,  soys  distiactly,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Pretender,  that  his  party  were  irri' 
tated  at  the  suddenness  of  Snndya's  motion,  and  at 
their  not  having  been  previously  consulted.  "  It 
was  set  on  foot,"  writes  Carte,  "by  the  Duke  of 
Argyte  and  the  party  of  old  Whigs,  without  either 
coacertiqg  measures  with  the  Tories  or  acquainting 
ihem  with  the  matter ;  bo  that,  when  it  was  moved 
in  the  Commons,  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  and  Sir 
Vatkin  Williams  were  forced  to  go  about  the  House 
ti  solicit  their  friends  to  stay  the  debate,  which  they 
were  vexed  abould  be  brought  oo  without  their  con* 
enrreoce:  and  all  they  could  aaj  could  not  keep 
Will  Shippen  and  twenty-three  others  of  the  Tories 
from  leaving  the  House  In  a  body.  AH  Prince 
Fredericks  oervants,  and  party  also,  except  Little- 
ton, Pitt,  aod  QrenvUle,  left  the  House;  so  that, 
though  there  were  once  above  500  members  io  the 
House,  when  the  question  came  to  be  put  there 
were  not  above  400  present."*  There  .is  still 
another  reason  given  for  the  departure  and  non- 
voting  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  strange  one  it  is.  In 
die  midst  of  his  embarrassments  and  difficulties, 
Wslpote  himself  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pretend- 
er, with  the  view  of  softening  the  animosities  of 

>  Com,  Mawiin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Th*  mreh<]a«:oa  mjt  Ibat 
:bi*  nnaat  Cm  WW  enuaBicmtci!  to  him  by  Amtnberof  Iha  Shippen 


*  LalUr  to  Jsmm,  ia  ttsut  Papan,  m  $\m  bf  Lord  Mthon,  Ap- 


his  partisans  io  England ;  aod  it  is  said  that  James 
was  induced  to  believe  that  George's  prime  minister 
intended  to  serve  him,  and  sent  suitable  instructions 
to  the  Jacobite  members.' 

'  However  this  may  be,  jwJien  the  Jacobites  were 
all  gone,  and  vriien  all  the  old  Whigs  had  done 
speaking.  Sir  Robert  rose  to  have  the  last  word  in 
defense  of  himself.  „  The  speech  he  delivered  baa 
been  admitted  to  be-his  master-piece;  and,  even  as 
it  U  reportedi  it  abounds  with  strikiog  and  most 
effective  paasages.  He  observed  that  the  partiee 
combined  apinst  htm  mi^it  be  divided  into  three 
classes-  ■  tlie  Tories,  the  disaifected  Whiga  calfing 
themselves  patriota,  and  the  bojft.  In  fact,  neariy 
every, young  man  in  the  House  was  in  opposition, 
as  very  young  men,  for  the  moat  part,  are  apt  to  be. 
To  the  first  class  Walpole's  tone  was  mild  and  al- 
most conciliatory ;  but  it  became  sharp  and  cruel  as 
a  two-edged  sword  when  be  fell  upon  the  discon-; 
tented  Whigs.  "  These  patriota,"  he  exclaimed, 
are  such  from  discontent,  and  disappointment,  who 
would  change  the  ministry  that  themselves  might 
exclusively  succeed.  They  have  labored  at  this 
point  for  twenty  years,  and  unsuccessft^ly ;  they 
are  impatient  of  longer  delay.  They  c)amor  for 
change  of  measures,  but  mean  only  change  of  mtn- 
iatera. .  la  party  contesta  why  should  not  both  sides 
be  equally  steady  T  Does  not  a  Whig  administration 
as  w^U  deserve  the  sjopport  at  the  Whiga  as  the 
contrary  7  Why  it  not  princi|de  the  cement  in  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  e^cialjy  when  they  confesa 
that  dl  is  leveled  against  one  man  ?  Why  this  one 
man  ?  Because  they  think,  vainly,  nobody  else  could 
withstand  thero.  All  others  are  treated  as  tools  and 
vassals.  The  one  is  the  corrupter,  the.  numbers 
corrupted.   But  whence  this  cry  of  corruption  and 

1  Sm  liOfd  Makon's  Appoodiz.— Adingimw  noiu  to  bnt  Uiosglit 
that  I)m  hot  Toriei  or  lb*  JuobitM  murad  ifaa  bwiiiMM  thnm^  k 
miKTtlila  blonder ;  and  thai  if  hh  ftiend  aad  Ihetr  rn>l  leader.  Sir 
WiDiain  Wjndham,  had  baen  alive,  nUiera  would  hare  been  naoagad 
Terf  diflareDll^.  In  a  letter  to  Ibtgh  Sari  of  MaicbniMt,  ia  which  b« 
calls  Enrland  a  deapinble  and  dcapiaed  coantrr,  he  aaya,  "  Tb.a  ccn- 
dnet  nf  the  ToiiM  ia  aillj,  iafanona,  and  Toid  of  anj  cnlor  of  emiua ; 
and  jn  the  tmb  ia,  that  (be  bahnior  and  taafuga  of  bom  of  tboaa 
who  complain  cm  tbia  oocaaioo  hna  prepared  it,  and  giTon  Shippani  who 
ditlikcd  tba  ccalitiun  (with  the  di*c«mcDted  V/liigi)  fixmi  the  Snt  a» 
nnch-  as  Walpole,  a  pretenta  to  mike  bia  fooU  break  it. ...  .  The  rt- 
IketiaQ  71M  make  oaBMTBinroar  depaned  friend  raaawa  all  tka  laHar* 
neia  of  Borrow  that  I  talt  wbaa  we  loat  bin.  He  did  not  azpeot,  anj 
more  than  I  have  long  dtMM,  to  render  this  feneration  oTTorie*  of  uioch 
good  aae  to  their  rountr; ;  and,  thongh  be  came  to  it  lata,  he  came  at 
taat  to  haTe  a*  bad  opiBioni  <f  Sbippwt  aa  joa  aae  the  man  deaema. 
But  itill,  if  be  had  lirod,  he  would  have  biodared  theia  ilrange  creat- 
nrei  (1  can  hardly  call  them  men)  rrom  doiof  all  the  nisuhief  Ihejr 
bave  lately  done,  and  will,  peAapa,  cenliniw  to  io."—3IarekmoiU  Pa- 
ptrt.  BntwilesaWiltShippanhadbeeuatoisbeddiBaeablei^Pro- 
ten*  like  Btdingbrobe— be  conid  never  have  acted  coaaoaantly  wiib  the 
dinciDtented  Wbiga,  wbo  wanted  a  change  of  miniitan,  but  certainly 
no  ohange  of  dynaaty.  Shippen,  on  the  other  aide,  wauted,  above  ^1 
thiBfai  tba  reatoratioa  of  tba  Staarta;  and,  being  a  blunt,  warvbaart. 
ed,  Bad  bot- headed  amn,  he  batdlj'  ever  made  a  aecret  of  hit  inclina- 
tiow:  at  the  meatinia  of  ill*  het^rogeneon*  oppoaitioo  be  diagntted  the 
diacontentad  Wbiga,  or  "tka  eM  Whiga,"  aa  tbey  called  tbemtaWea, 
by  ptDclaimiag  the  BbMlma  Bacaatity  a(  bringing  the  Pretender  to  tbt 
ihmne  i  while  amcmg  fain  mors  intimate  friaiula  he  would  ofUn  declara 
tbat  £e  wailed  fi*  iBilmetioni  or  erden  from  the  Pntendar  befon  ha 
would  give  Ua  veto  in  the  Hoaaa  of  Comrnou.  SMppan's  grrat  and 
rare  merit  leemi  to  bave  baen  bia  dlstBtarcMedneea  in  uonay  mattan. 
Hii  rote  was  never  to  be  boogbt.  It  waa  a  dictum  of  Walpole  that  he 
would  not  aay  wbe  araa  oormpled,  but  he  would  aay  wbo  was  not  cor- 
ruptible, aad  that  wwwaa Will  Shippen.  Ha  oocs  tafuaad  a  brlba  ol 
a  tbonaand  poanda  ftm  iba  Priiwa  of  Walaa  ■  wonderful  atnteb  of 
virtao  ia  thota  days- 
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flxcloBive  clitim  of  honorable  distinction  T  Compure : 
the  estates^  chnrncter,  and  fortunes  of  the  Commons 
on  one  side  with  those  on  the  other.  Let  the  mnt- 
ter  be  fHirty  investigated;  sanrey  and  examine' the 
individuals  <who  usunlly  support  the  measures  of 
^vernmept  and  those  who  are  in  oppositiM.  Let 
us  seQ  to  whose  side  th9  balance  preponderates. 
Look  found  both  Hooses.  and  see  to  which  sid«  the 
balanoQ  of  virtDe  Md  talent  preponderates.  Are'  all 
these  on  000  side,  and  not  00  other?  Or  are  all  1 
thas*  ta  lw  coantertMfauieed  by  an  affeeted  clana  to 
tbsAZclaaive  title  of  patriotiamJ  Gen^mea  have 
tnlked  A  great  deal  of  p«triotMni— «  veaerable  word 
When  duly-  pmcUced.  Bot  I  *m  sorry  to  say  that, 
of  4ate,  it  has  been  so  maeh  hackneyed  about  tirnt 
it  is  in  danger  of  faUing  into  disgrace ;  the  vety  idea 
of  trae  patriotism  is  lost,  ^od  the  term  has  been 
prostituted  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes.  -A  pstriot, 
sir !  why  patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  I  could 
raise  Rfty  of  them  within  the  four-aod-twenty  hours. 
I  have  rtiised  many  of  them  In  one  night.  It  is  but 
revising  to  gratify  an  aoreasbnable  or  an  insolent 
defnand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot !  I  hsve  never  been 
afraid  of  making  patriots,  bnt  I  disclaini  and  despise 
all- theiT'eSbits.  Bat  this  pretended  virtue  proceeds 
from- peraonal  malice  and  firtm  disappointed  amtn- 
tioD.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  whose  par- 
tienlap  aim  I  am  not  aUe  to  ascertain,  and  from  what 
motive  they- have  entered  into  the  Usta  of  opposi- 
tion.** Proceeding  to  consider  the  Hrticles  of  ac- 
ensHtien  <whieh  they  had  broa^ht  against  him,  and 
which  they  had  not  thought  fit  to  reduce  to  specific 
cliHrges,  be  spoke  of  foreign  BfTnirs  first,  and  cuni- 
pliiined,  with  some  reason,  of  the  way  in  which  they 
hiid  managed  the  questiori,  by  blending  numerous 
treaties  and  complicated  negotistions  into  one  gen- 
eral mass,  by  stigiiMtiaiog  the  whole  diplomacy  of 
Europe  for  thirty  yeara  past,  and  making  him  ac- 
countable fpr  hII  its  shiftings  and  changings,  and  ail 
its  mischiefs  nod  errors.  ••  To  form  a  fair  and  can- 
did judgment,"  said  he,  it  becomes  necessary  not 
to  icemider  the  treaties  merely  insulated,  but  to 
advert  to  the- time  in  which  they  were  made — to 
the  circttRiataaces  and  situation  cS  £urope  when 
they  were  made — to  the  peooliar  sitoation  in  which 
I  sund — and  to  the  power  which  I  possessed.  I  am 
called,  repeatedly  oud  insidiously,  prime  and  sole 
minister.  Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
Ri^ument,  that  I  am  prime  and  sole  minister  in  this 
country,  am  I,  therefore,  prime  and  sole  minister 
of  all  Europe}  Am  I  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  other  countries  as  well  as  for  that  of  my  own  i 
Many  words  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  par- 
ticular views  of  each  court  occasioned  the  dangers 
which  affected  the  public  tranquillity;  yet  the  whole 
is  charged  to  my  account.  Nor  is  this  sufficient ; 
whatever  was  the  conduct  of  England,  I  nm  equally 
arraigned.  If  we  maintained  onraelves  in  peace, 
and  took  no  share  in  fiireign  transactions,  we  are 
reproached  far  tameness  and  pusilkmtmity.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  interfered  in  the  disputes,  we  are 
called  Don  Quixotes  and  dupes  to  all  the  worid. 
If  we  contracted  gnaranties,  it  was  asked,  why  is 
the  oatioa  wantonly  burdened  !  If  goaraaties  were 


;  declined,  we  were  repronched  with'having  no  alltes." 
He  showed  that-the  bHiance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  European  pelicy.  had 
been  affected  and  altered  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
which  suffered  the  Beufbon  Philip  to  remain  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  butwfaich  was  concluded  long  before 
be  became  minister.  The  Qundniple  Alliance,  he 
said,  was  the  inevitable  conseqaence  of  that  treaty; 
but  he  was  not  accountable  for  that,  though  ha  had 
I  been  unwillingly  an  aecessory-to  the  execution  of  it 
He  maintained  that  France  was  not  to  be  considend 
eternally  the  enemy  of  England ;  that  there  wen 
circontstances  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two 
couvtrtes  might  coincide,  and  in  wbicfa  the  friend- 
ship of  France  was  more  vslnable  tfanu  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  trenty  of  Hanover  be  defendml 
as  on  indispensable  messure  to  counteract  the  treaty 
of  Viennn,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  depriv- 
ing us  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  and  forcing  the 
Pretender  upon  us,  while,  in  its  continental  bearings, 
it  tended  to  produce  the  dangerous'  union  on  one 
bead'  of  the  imperiiil  crown,  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  crowns  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohrmia, 
&c.,  as  Don  Curios,  the  son  of  the  Spaoisb  king,  was 
to  have  married  Marin  Theresa,  the  emperor's  eldest 
daughter.  In  cotKloding  this  subject,  Walpole  said, 
I  do  not  ptvtend  to  be  a  great  master  of  foreign 
nflbirs.  In  that  post  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  his  majesty  it  is  not  my  busioesa  to  interfere; 
Had,  as  one  of  his  majesty's  eouoselorB,  I  have  bnt  one 
voice  ;  but  if  1  had  been  the  sole  adviser  of  tbe'treuty 
of  Hanover,  and  of  nil  the  mensures  which  were 
taken  in  pursuance  of  it,  I  hope  it  will  Rppear  that  I 
do  not  deserve  to  be  censured  either  as  a  weak  or  a 
wicked  minister  oa  that  *8ccou»t."  He  then  went 
to  the  subject  of  the.  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  expressing  bis  surprise  to  find  that  a 
measure  which,  at  the  time,  had  been  so  universally 
nppruved,  both  within  doora  and  without,  should  now 
be  objected  to.  All  men,  he  said,  agreed  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  late  emperor  should  be  secnred  to 
bis  daughter,  and  not  parceled  out  among  a  number 
of  ciaimanta,  or  left  to  aggrandise  some  other  power 
already  sufficiently  great  and  formidable.  Eveo 
diose  who  were  now  blaming  him  tar  the  guaranty 
had  insisted,  in  this  very  debate,  on  the  necessity 
of  preserving  entire  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  as  something  essential  to  the  political  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  He  mnintained  that  that 
balnnoe  had  been  scarcely  disturbed  at  all  by  Don 
Csrlos's  coDqnests  in  Italy;  for,  though  Austria  had 
lost  Naples  and  Sicily,  she  had  got,  in  lieu  of  them, 
Tnscaoy,  Parma,  and  Piacenza;  and  as  to  the  power 
of  France  being  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Lor- 
raine, he  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  that  country  for 
B  long  time  had  been  a  mere  province  of  which  she 
had  taken  and  kept  possession  whenever  she  pleased, 
or  whenever  war  broke  out.  As  to  the  Spanish  Con- 
venUon,  he  said,  again,  ^at  he  had  gone  into  it  out  of 
his  love  of  peace,  and  in  the  confident  hope  that  all 
differences  might  be  accommodated  in  an  amicable 
manner;  and  that,  if  Spain  had  honestly  performed 
her  part  of  that  preliminary  treaty,  bis  hope  would 
not  have  ended  in  disappointment  and  war.  He 
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wfii  tfaat.H  «fa*  do  tMt\\  of  hii  if  -Eoghnd-  h*d  to 
onr  OQ  thk  .war  siDgie-liiinded— tbat  otiier  conn- 
triH  ahanned.  her  slliance  beetum,  Bt-thte  eruda, 
thej  bad  other  tiowb  and  interests.  "Swedoo  oor- 
rnpted  by  Fraoce;  Denmnrk  tempted  iwd  wavMinx; 
Uie  LRndgrave  of  Hefie  CaBtelalntoat  gained  (  the 
KiDg  of  Prouta,  tba  emperor,  and  the  cwrtQDt  with 
whom  allianeea  ware  negotiiited,  nil  dend  ; ,  the  An- 
■tma  dominkHis  claimed  by  Spaio  and  BavnriR;  the 
Ektctw  uf..iSHxoiiy  besUntiiDft;  whether,  he  duiuld  ac- 
cede to  the.geoel^»l  coofederocy  plaoiied  bj  Frafloe ; 
the  Goart  of  Vieoou  irreeolote  and  iodeciMTe.  i '  la 
thia  critical  juticUire,  ifTrsBce  eatera  }ato>eagage- 
meota  with  Prowia,  and  if  tb«  Qn«et|iof  HttOfary 

I  iiMitatea  and  liataos  to  France*  :are  all  or  any  of 
these  aveota  to  .ba  imputed  to  Eogliah  coHDsela  3 

j  and,  if  to  Eogliah  .caaDiekit-  why  Mre>  tbey  to.be 
■uriboted  to  -ado  .maDl"  Ha  imit  paapad  tt>  hla 
Goodoct  of  domestic  ftSwirtt  .naintaiD&t^  tiiatt  if 
gailty,  die, whole  cabinet  aliared  in  lU>i  guilt-Tmiy, 
tlnl  if  there  was  aay  grouud  for  this  impatatiou,  i( 
bore  e(|aally  upoo  Kiog,  ttorda,  aod  Comnwaa :  but 
that  there  waa  do  gt^uad  for  any  such  rccushUod — 
M  proof  of  what  was  alledged ;  that  no  expeoaee 
bad  been  incnrred  but  what  bad'  bpen  epproved  of 
BDil  profided  for  by  parliament;  that  be  bad  prac- 
ticed DO  bribery  or  corruption  (which  was  ootoriouaiy 
Um);  tbatf  if  Bome  membera  of  both  Houaee  had 
been  deprived- of :  their  cominisflioba.  or  removed 

I  from  their  empjoym^ota- under  the  eroVMi,  tbey  bad 
beaa  ao  ra moved  becuuae  hia-mnjasty,'  who  had  e 
right  w.  to  do.  did  .not  think  -fit  to  centiaue  them 
longer  ia  faia  aarvipQ.  Ha  .waa  more  aQocefafaLin 
replyii^  to.Sbi^n'a  ehaisgaa  afainat  hia  admiais- 
tntiuo  of  the  ainktug'faod ;  and  be.  ti bowed  that, 
wiihio  the  hut  liiteen.or  lavaateen  year%  no  lesa 
than  eight  milRooa  of  the  national  -debt  bad  bt^eb 
actually  diacliarged  by  the  new  applieation  of  that 
food,  and  thatatleaat  aeveo.milltoiw  had  been  taken 
from  tbHt  fuod  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  ihe  agri- 
eoknn]  iotereat  by  (be  dlraioutioa  of  tba  land-tax. 
Aa  to  tbe  Sontb  Sea  scheme,  it  waa  np  project  of 
his ;  and  he  asked  whether  he  bad  not  beeo  called 
OD  by  the  voice  of  the  king  and  the  unaainioua  voice 
«f  ttw  nation  to  remedy  the  &tnl  effects  produced  by 
it  I    lie  proceeded  with  theae  pertinent  queries :~ 

-  Was  1  not  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  treaAury  when 
the  revaDiiea  were  in  the  greatest  coufuaioo  1  Is 
credit  revhred?  Doaa  it  tiotnow  flourish  I  laitnolat 
aa  ioeradible  heigbt  i  and,  if  aO|  |o  whotn  must  that 
circumataDce  be  attributed  1  Ha«  Qot  traoquilfi^ 
been  preserved  at  home,  Dptwithalanding  a.  moat 
Boreaaonable  and  violeot  oppositiob  ?  Haa  not  trade 
aonrisfa^r*   Aa  to  the  ooodnetof  the  vw,  he.aaid, 

-  Aa  I  am  neither  admiral- uor  general>  as  I  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  our  navy  or;  army,  I  am 
tore  1  am  not  answerable  for  the  prosecution  of  it< 
But,  were  I  to. answer  for  every  thing,  uo-ifault 
could,  1  think,  be  found  with  my  conduct  in  the 

pnaecaliMi  of  this  war.  If  our  attacks  upon 

the  enemy  were  too  long  delayed,  or  if  tbey  have 
DoC  beau  so  vigorous  or  ao  frequent  as  tbey  ought  to 
ha*«  bean,  those  only  are  to  blame  who  have  for  ao 
mmaj  joan  been  haranguing  against  standing  ar- 


iniea;  for,  witAont  li  snflleieDt  number  of  regular 
troops  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  kept  up  by  onr 
oeighborSf  I  am 'sure,  we  can- neither  defend  our- 
aehres  .Dor^fTead  our  enemiaB."  '  In  conctnditog  hla 
loDg  and  really  eloquent  ddfense,  he  said,  "What 
have  been  the  efieets  of  the  corrnptioD,  ambUioD, 
and  avarice  with  which  lam  BoabuodantlychATged? 
Hava  I  ever  been  sospected  of  being  corroptfed'?  A 
atran^e  pheoomeoon ;  a-cornipter  hirtis'elf  nOfe  6or- 
ropt!:  Ib  nmbition  imputed  to  ma?  Why,  thot),  do 
I  still  cootione  a  commoner  T  I,  who  refhsbd  a 
white  staff  aod  a  peerage.  ■  Iihad,  todeed.  Hke  to 
have  forgottew  the-lMe  onmmeat  about  my  thoul- 
ders  (the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter)  which 
gentlemen  have  so.-repeatedly  mentioned  in-terma 
of  aareastio  oUoquy.^  fiat,  aarety,  iho^h  this  may 
be  regarded  widi  emy  or  iodignarioO  in  Another 
place^  it  ean'uot  be  aapfawed  to  raise  nny'tttBent* 
ment  in  this  Uooae,  where  aHny  nuty  be  pleaaed  to 
aen  thoae  .honors  whlah  thmr  a&eeacors  have  worn 
restored  again  to  the  Commons*  Have  I  given  Any 
symptomB  of  an  avavieiouadlaposltion  ?  HnvtR  I  ob- 
tained any  grants  from  the  crown  since  I  bave-been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  t  Has  rtiy  coiH 
duct  been  different' from  that  which  otbera  in  the 
same,  station  would  have  followed  7  Have  I  acted 
wnmg  in  giving  the  .plaee  of  Kuditor<tomy  boo, -and 
in  proridiog  for  my  own  family'?  I  trust  that  thair, 
ndvaticeraeat  will  not  be  imptited  to'me  aa  a  erimot 
unless  it  shallbe  proved  that  I  placed  them  in  offieaa 
of  trust  aod  reaponaibiiity  for  which  thay  wereiunetir 
But  while  I  unequivocally,  deny  that  1  am  sole  end 
prime  minbier,  and  that  to  my  iuflueooe  and'  dirw- 
tion  all  the  mensuTes  of  goverament-must^he  ntcHb-: 
niad,  yet  I'  will  not  shrink  from  iba  roapDusibility^ 
which  attaches  to  the  poet  I  have  the  honor  tohoM  i 
and  alionid,  during  the  long  period  in  which  1  'hava 
sat  upoo  thia  bench,  any  one  arep  taken  by  govern- 
meut  be  proved  to  be  either  disgracefQl  or  didHilvnn- 
tageotis  to  the  uatioti,  I  am  ready  to  hold  myself 
accoontiible.  To  conclude,  sir,  though  I  shHil  Hlwiiya 
be  proud  of  the  booor  of  any  trust  or  conlidet)ce 
from-  his  majesty,  yet  I  ahall  alwsya  be  rendy  to 
remove  from  his  councils  and  -presence  when  hn 
thinks  fit;  and,  therefore,  I  should  think  myself 
very  little  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present 
question,  if  it  were-  not  fbr  the  enereaebmeDt  tbat 
will  thereby  be  made  upon  the  prerogativea  of  the 
urown.  But  I  must  tUnk  that  an  address  to  bis 
majesty  to  roRtove  ooe-  of -his  aervanta,  without  ao 
much  as  alledg^ng  any  particular  ctime  against  him, 
is  one  of  the  graataat  encroachments  that  waa  ever 
made  upon  the  prerogativea  of  the  crown ;  aud, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  uf  my  raastor,  without  any 
regard  for  my  own,  I  hope-Uiat  all  those  that  have 
a:  due  regard  for  our  constitutioa,  and  for  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  without  which  our 
iMmstitution  cao  not  be  preserved,  will  be  agniost 
this  motion."  It  was  fonr  o'clock  in  the  moroing 
ere  Walpole  had  done  speaking,  aod  then,  upon  a 
speedy  division,  Sandys's  moUoa  waa  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  290  to  106.  Carte  says,  in  bis  letter  to 
the  Pretonder,  ahvady  cited,  >•  Had  sll  Sir  Robert's 
actual  opponaata  stayed,  he  vrotald  not  hava  carried 
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the  qnestioo'by  above  fifty  votes;  but  the  retiring 
of  so  maoy  encoaraged  othera  to  stny,  nnd  even  vote 
fbr  him,  who  dnnt  not  etie  have  doon  it.  Amoog 
those  who  so  voted  were  Lord  GombaryrLord  Qaa- 
reodon,  the  Earl  of  Litehfield's  son,  Mr.  BaUinnt, 
aon  of  tlie  lord  of  that  name,  aod  Lord  Andover,  boq 
to  the  Karl  of  Berkshire ;  though  the  fathers  of  the 
three  last  voted  against  Sir  Robert  Walpcde  In  the 
House  of  Lords." 

Od  the  same  day  that  Sandys  made  his  motion  in 
the  Commons,  Lord  Carteret  prodnced  its  coontet- 
part  in  the  Lordo,'  and  was  strenuously  sapported 
by  the  dultes  of  Argyle  and  Bedford,  the  earls  of 
Sandwich,  Westmoreland,  Berkshire,  Carlisle,  Ab> 
ingdon,  and  Halifiu,  and  the  lords  Haversbam  and 
Bathnrat.  On  the  other  side,  the  dnkes  of  New- 
castle and  Devonshire,  the  lord  chancellor,  Sher- 
lock, bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Hay,  and  Lord 
Herrey  apoke  aa  warmly  against  the  motion,  which 
was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  108  to  59. 
Thirty-one  peers  signed  a  hot  protest.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  in  the  Houso,  but  did  not  vote ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  Lord  WilmiogtoD,  and  several 
other  peers  holding  places  under  government, 
neither  voted  nor  spoke  pro  or  con.*  The  peers' 
protest  ia  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  minia- 
ter*s  arch  enemy,  Boliogbroke,  who  could  not  be 
quiet  in  his  rose-bowers  at  Chant^luop.  "This 
weak  attempt,"  says  Carte  to  the  Pretender,  "to 
ruin  Sir  Robert,  has  established  him  more  firmly  in 
the  ministry ;  and  ho  was  never  known  to  have  ao 
great  a  levee  aa  the  next  morning;  though  it  u 
marking  him  out  to  the  nation,  and  ministen  once 
attacked  in  such  a  manner,  though  the  attack  be 
defeated,  seldom  keep  their  posts  long,  1^  reason  of 
the  general  odium ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  a  worse  fate  in  16S8."'   It  appears  that  Wal- 

>  OiMtcrilsld,  in  a  lettn  to  Lord  ManibiwM,  nlatei  what  took 
flut  in  the  Upper  Uoate.  "  Palteney  gut  np  the  point  at  trace  with 
alacritj  in  tlia  Houm  of  Connumi,  Moonded  bj  joar  friend  Sandje, 
who  went  Kill  faitbcr  than  ho  to  make  hia  court  Dpon  the  lender  point 
of  Hanover.  The  uait-daj  the  kiof'e  ipeerh  wai  to  be  cooudeiad  in 
onr  HooH,  when,  before  the  meetioK  of  the  Hooaa,  Carteret  came  np 
to  the  DniM  of  Argjla  and  mytelf,  and  Mid  to  oa, '  Yoo  beard  what 
wai  dona  ia  the  Houe  of  Comnuaw  ]«at«nlay ;  we  ahtlL  do  the  ven>e 
bare  to-dajr.'  We  aBawared  tlwt  we  had  not  the  leatt  intentioa  of  d(^ 
ing  the  «une,  for  that  we  should  eertainlj  uppoee  the  notion ;  at  which 
he  aeemed  concerned  and  •nrpriaad.  Acconhn^lr,  the  Doke  of  Argyle 
Iknw  the  fim  itone  nt  the  motioa  for  the  addicn,  and  1  the  aeoond 
ud  laat ;  then  Carteret  opened  himMlf  with  all  the  leal  and  heart  of 
aconertoraD  apoataie,  which  700  p]aa8e,if  a  man  can  be  called  either 
who  haa  no  religion  at  all.  We  divided  the  Hoata,  not  ao  tnach  to 
ahow  our  own  nreagifa,  which  we  knew,  bat  hia  weaknete ;  and,  indeed, 
it  appeared,  opon  t'  c  dirialon,  that  lie  Ufl  oe  Im  tnaiima  el  4tmi  oalf, 
that  it,  hinueir,  Winchelaea,  Riabiii(h,  and  Berkeley  of  Stntlon,  who 
will  wH  alwaje  go  with  him ;  the  otbeta  who  left  va,  aneh  aa  Nceth- 
■inpton  and  Osfonl,  doing  it  viaiblj  npoB  odier  conaideniiaiiB.  Hia 
royal  highneaa  behoTed  verjr  aillUy  apea  thia  aecaaion.  making  lordi 
North  and  Daraley  Tote  araiDat  na ;  ench  waa  the  power  of  the  aolote 
Mfem.  This  has  hnit  Um  aiwh  in  the  pnUic.  Our  oppoaitiaB  ta  th* 
Hooae  of  Lords  had  liked  to  hare  spirited  npoNe  in  the  Hoon  of  Com* 
nans  in  the  coBimittae,  in  which  Pntlene;  wonld  hare  been  broosht 
to  the  same  trial  as  his  friend  Carteret,  anil,  T  dare  saj,  would  have 
acted  in  the  anma  manner;  bat  I  prerantad,  then^  with  diBonltjr, 
that  oppoaitiM,  haonasa  I  yUinljr  mw  dut  it  wouM  be  alMit  onlr  a 
Tory  oppoaition,  and  that  PnltOMy  wooU  ban  wriod  two  tbirdi  of 
the  Whigs  present  ilrar  with  Mb— n  tiinM|dt  wbieh  I  thoogbt  it  bet- 
ter he  tbonid  Mt  hnvo  at  Uw  Md  of  this  patiinMKt.**— VercihMiit  Pa- 

ftTt. 

■  Ilanee,  WilBtagten  and  the  rest  got  the  mm  of  the  *»emiert. 

■  Letter  alimdr  eited.  The  JmoUu  writer  sajrs.  in  ooationMloi, 
"  Sir  Robot,  bmver,  ia  h  jat  sbNlm  mmm-  of  tbe  adniBfatntnn ; 


pole  himself  felt  that  his  &1I  was  only  delayed  fbr  a 
season;  at  least.  It  la  aaid  Uiat  he  remarked  to 
Sandys,  in  a  private  eooveraatioD,  that  they  might 
get  the  better  of  hiu,  bat  he  waa  sure  no  other 
minister  would  ever  be  atda  to  stand  so  long  as  hs 
had  done.'  A  recent  writer,  who,  since  expressing 
this  opinion,  has  himself  been  tried  in  the  same 
furnace,  thinks  that,  after  this  victoiy,  Walpole, 
tired  of  party  war,  and  growing  inactive  from  age, 
fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  of  power,  flattering  bis 
indolence  with  the  belief  that  the  opposition  to  his 
government  was  diapirited  and  dispersed.*  But  we 
confess  that  we  can  see  no  proof  of  tUs  lethargy 
and  inactivity,  though  we  can  aoe  a  thousand  rea- 
sons why  DO  vigor,  no  activity,  do  mean*  within 
hnmao  control,  coold  possibly  have  preserved  lum 
much  loDger  in  hia  envied  aeat. 

As  all  the  partiea  in  psrlianient  had  aeemed  to  agree 
in  the  neoasaUy  of  supporting  the  fiiir  heiress  of  the 
emperor — aa  Maria  Theresa,  a  female  attacked  by 
a  confederacy  of  sellish  princes,  was  a  popolar  fa- 
vorite in  England — and  as  George  was  ncA  without 
alarm  for  tbe  security  of  his  German  dominicwfl,  it 
was  presently  resolved  to  do  something  in  conform- 
ity with  the  obligations  of  onr  guaranty.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  the  king,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
announced  his  detonnination  to  adhere  to  the  en- 
gagemeota  he  was  under,  in  order  to  tbe  maintain- 
ing of  tbe  balance  of  power  and  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  "The  war  which  haa  broke  our."  con- 
tinued his  majesty,  **  and  the  vaiioaa  and  extenaive 
claims  which  are  made  on  the  late  emperor's  suc- 
cession, are  new  events  that  require  the  utmost 
care  aod  attention,  as  they  may  involve  all  Europe 
in  a  bloody  war,  and,  in  consequence,  expose  the 
dominions  of  each  princes  as  shall  take  part  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  imminent  and 
immediate  danger.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  has  al- 
ready made  to  us  a  requisition  of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand men  expressly  stipulated  by  treaty;  and,  there- 
upon, I  have  demanded  of  tbe  King  of  Denmark, 
and  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  Landgrave  Hesse 
Cassel,  their  respective  bodies  of  troops,  consisting 
of  6000  men  each,  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
forthwith  to  the  assistance  of  her  Hongarian  maj- 
eaty."  The  speech  fortlier  imported  that  other 
measnres  were  concerting  to  disappoint  tbe  danger* 
ous  designs  carrying  on  against  the  House  of  Aas- 
tria;  that  h»  majes^  mi^t  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
still  greater  expenses  for  mainlaioing  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction ;  and  that,  in  a  coojncture  so  critica),  he 
desired  the  concorrence  of  bis  parliament  in  ena- 
bling him  to  contribute  in  an  effectuat  manner  to  the 
support  of  the  assailed  and  injured  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary. When  the  debate  came  on  in  the  Commons, 
Clutterbuck,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treaaury,  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  by  making  too  prominent  his 
majesty's  alarms  about  Hanover.    "We  ought," 

and  as  the  sqnabUos  and  an!  nosities  between  tboee  left  in  it  last  year 
obsiraoled  all  business  then,  be  will  take  care,  probably,  to  have  it  so 
modeled,  now  that  his  master  is  going  into  Gemaaj,  for  hia  pnrposr, 
that  all  tbe  power  will  be  in  bis  own  handa.  I  wirii  be  mf  Bake  a 
proper  ose  of  it." 

*  OptuioBsof  the  Ondieasaf  Ifariboroagh. 

■  LunI  Joba  RnaaalL 
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nid  Mm  mnl-iidroit  omtor,  **to  prononoce  diit  the 
tnritorMi  o$  Hanovar  will  be  comidered  on  this  oc- 
cwoD  the  domiDiuDB  of  England,  nod  that  nay 
lUnck  OD  one  or  the  other  mil.  be  equally  reieot- 
fld."  The  oppositiont  who  could  not  io  deoeocy 
bare  sjiid  e  word  againat  the  supporting  of  Maria 
Thereaa,  caught  hold  of  this  unlucky  expressioq, 
ud  declared  that,  but  for  the  feara  about  Hauover, 
the  AnaCriao  inheritance  would  have  been  left  to 
nin  iu  chaoee — tjie  Queen  of  Hungary  would  have 
beea  noaided !  Ever  sioce  the  acceaaion  the 
Geurges  the  Engliah  people  had  been  taught  to 
lothe  the  very  oame  of  Haoover:  any  argument, 
toy  declaoiatioa  abuut  aacrificiag  their  intereats  for 
the  aggraadiMment  or  preserratioD  that  elector* 
tte,  waa  aora  to-traDaport-them;  and,  therefore,  Pul- 
teaey  made  a  long  speech  oa  the  sabject.  affirming, 
uiODg  other  tbioga,  that  by  the  Act  of  Settlemeut, 
which  adfaaoed  die  present  family  to  iba  ^rane,  it 
vw  provided  Englaod  should  never  be  invoKed 
io  a  war  for  the  eolargemeot  or  protection  of  the 
domioiona  of  Hanover  —  douiiniona,"  snid  Pul- 
tcoay.  -'from  which  we  never  expected  nor  re- 
ceived aoy  beneBt,  and  for  which,  therefore,  nothing 
ought  to  be  either  suffered  or  hazarded."  Wal- 
pols  remedied  the  mistake  of  Clutterbuck  by  draw- 
it^  Btteotioo  from  the  electorate  to  t-bat  vast  com- 
pOMita  of  states,  the  AuBtrian  empire,  nod  by  re- 
capilulstia^  the  speoi6c  obligntioos  we  bad  con- 
tneted  hy  the  treaty  in  which  we  guarantied  the 
•accession.  He  showed  that  the  Dutch  had  eo- 
gmed  to  anpidy  the  Queen  of  Hnogary  with  5000 
■wo,  and  that  it  Was  agreed  hetweea  the  Dutch 
and  oonelvaa  to  unite,  if  necesssry,  ovr  whole  force 
ta  the  defease  of  our  ally  Maria  Theresa,  and  in 
lopport  of  the  balance  of  power.  By  these 
•tipoUtions,"  said. he.  •'oo  eo^igemeots  have  been 
fomed  that  cao  be  imngined  to  have  been  prohib- 
ited by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  House  of  Hnuover  ehall  not  plunge 
this  nation  ioto  a  war  for  the  sake  of  their  foreign 
domiaioas,  without  the  coosent  of  the  parliament; 
for  this  war  is  by  no  meaoa  entered  upon  for  the 
puticular  security  of  Hanover,  but  for  the  general 
•draotage  of  Europe,  to  repreaa  the  ambition  of  the 
French,  and  to  preserve  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
Erom  the  most  abject  dependence."  Saadys  made 
ft  speech,  and  said  something  sbout  all^itince  being 
due  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  not  to  the 
Elector  of  Haaover;  but- an  address  in  terms  of  aa- 
HnUng  respDDse  to  the  royal  speech  was  carried 
without  a  divbioD ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Wal- 
pole  moved  for  aud  obtained — also  without  a  divi- 
■ioo— a  subsidy  of  .£300,000  to  the  Queen  of  Huo- 
piy.  Vet  this  vote  had  scarcely  pnased  ere  Lord 
Carteret  aaaured  the  court  of  Vianna  that  it  was 
not  owing  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  ministry, 
bot  extorted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  pnrliHmeut 
and  people;  and  by  these  and  similar  assertions 
Carteret  and  some  of  his  pnrty  created  a  prejudice 
m  Maria  Theresa  againat  Walpole,  which  made  her 
tdra  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suggestions  for  slight  sacrifices 
of  territory  to  secure  the  remainder. 
Uo  the  25ih  of  April  the  parliament  was  pro- 


ragnad  by  a  apaech  from  the  throA%  and,  as  it  had 
sat  Dearly  its  limited  term  of  seven  y«irsk  it  was ' 
dissolved  immediately  after,  and  writa  ware  issued 
for  new  eleetioDB,  returnable  the  26tb  day  of  Jone. 
"Walpole.  well-knowing  the  diflieulties  he  should  ba 
left  under,  implored  the  king  to  put  off  his  usual 
journey ;  but  his  influence  was  fust  declining,  George 
waa  anxious  to  get  to  Uaaover,  and  he  embarked  ob, 
the  7th  of  Mny. 

About  n  month  before  George's  departure,  Fred- 
eric  of  Prussia  woo  a  great  biittle,  io  spite  of  a 
luneutable  display  of  peraooal  cowardice— a  display 
he  never  made  again.  Maria  Theresa's  geoeral* 
the  Marshal  Nauperj;,  hsd  collected  an  army  io 
per  Silesia,  aitd,  aflerrelieving  soma  places  that  were 
besieged  aad  retHkiog  Grotltau,  he  established  him- 
self on  the  9th  of  April,  at  Molwits.  On  the  lOtb, 
Fredarie  oame  up  and  attacked  Neuperg  between 
Molwits  and  Groningen,  After  a  vigorous  cannon- 
ade on  both  ndes.  the  brave  HungBrian  hnsssrs — 
among  the  best  tight-horse  in  the  world — turned  the, 
Prueaiao  left  itwng.  and  got  pussessioa  of  Frederic's 
baggage ;  and  aoon  after  tlie  Baron  de  Raumer,  with 
a  mass  of  Austriao  heavy  cavalry,  felt  upon  Fred- 
eric's right,  routed  his  horse  th^vo,  and  penetrated 
lietween  the  two  lines  of  bis  infantry.  Frederic* 
who  hiid  hardly  ever  been  under  fire  before,  thought 
that  the  battle  was  lost;  and,  carried  nlung  by  bis 
own  (lying  cavalry,  be  fled  as  far  as  Oppelm,  and 
there  took  refuge  io  a  wind-mill.  But  in  the  mean 
time  his  well-disciplined  infantry  oot  only  .stood 
their  gronad,  but  also  repelled  the  Austrmn  cavalry, 
who,  after  losing  De  Raumer  aad  a  vast  pumber  of 
their  men,  drew  off  io  such  depressed  spirits  that 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  chsrge  again.  General 
Berlichjengen  led  the  Austrian  right  wing  en  matte 
against  the  Prassiaa  left,  and  pushed  it  before  bim : 
but  Frederic's  foot  soon  rallied,  and,  under  Marshul 
Schwerin*  they  not  only  repulsed  the  Austrians  but 
gsined  ground  upon  them.  Berlichengen  tried  ta 
rally  behind  a  ravine ;  but  the  attempt  was  vain ; 
the  disorder  spread  through^  the  whole  Austrian 
line,  and  presently  the  army,  which  almost  seemed 
the  forlorn  hope  of  Marin  Theresa,  was  in  headlong 
retrest.  Nearly  6ve  tbousuid  men  were  killed  and 
wouoded,  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  slaod- 
i  ards  were  taken  from  the  Austrians.  But  the  Prns* 
aiaoa  bad  paid  dearly  for  their  victory ;  4,60Q  of. 
them-  were  killed  aad  wounded.  The  diecipline  of 
their  infiint^  was  most  admirable,  and  wna  mwnly 
owing  to  Marshal  Schwerio,.  who  had  been  formed 
in  the  sebool  of  Marlborougb  and  Eugene.  Many 
faulto,  io  tactics  and  ia  strategy,  bad,  however,  been 
committed.  Frederic,  .who  was  afterward  the  his- 
torian  of  his  own  wars,  coolly  confesses  that  in  thir 
campnign  it  seemed  as  if  he.  and  Count  Neuperg 
had  been  trying  which  ahould  commit  the  most 
fiiults ;  but  be  adds,  MolwitTi  was  the  school  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  his  .troops,  for  tbnt  prioce  re- 
flected profoundly  upon  all  the  faults  and.  errors  b» 
bad  fallen  ioto,  and  tried  to  correct  tbem  for  thf» 
future."'   After  the  battle  Neaperg  recrossed  tbo 

1  HtMntm  da  Mba  Twpa.— oT  FNdnia  tl^  Ui«  at 
hj  Lofd  Dorar. 
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river  NeiaM,  nad  intreDohed  himielf  to  wait  for  re- 
iDforceiaenta ;  Frederic  went  aod  opeood  trenches 
before  the  important  town  of  Briegi  which,  though 
brRTely  defended  by  Piccolomioi,  wm  compelled  to 
capitulate  on  the  4th  of  May.  Theie  rapid  eaceeuee 
of  the  Pruasiaoa  dtitermiiied  the  Kiog  of  Frnace  to 
disregard  his  guaranty  of  the  Prngmatic  Sanction, 
and-  to  make  common  csuse  with  Frederic,  the 
French  t>eing  once  more  transported  with  that  old 
and  ao  oftea  defeated  hope  of  making  an  end  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  The  Marsha)  de  Belleislet  who 
had  been  watcfaiog  proceedings  at  Frankfort,  where 
a  diet  bad  assembled  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  was 
dtspntcfaed  into  Silesia  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  conqueror,  the  chief  articles  of  which  were  to 
be~l.  The  elevation  of  that  old  ally  of  France,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  imperial  dignity.  2.  The 
division  and  diameroberment  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungry.  3.  The  gnarauty  of  France  to 
the  King  of  Prossia  of  all  Lower  Silesia,  provided 
only  he  would  renounce  his  claims  upon  the  duch- 
ies of  Joliers  and  Berg,  and  give  his^ote  at  the  diet 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Belleisle  had  aUo  power 
to  stipulate  that  France  should  send  two  Rrmies  into 
the  empire  to  asai^  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  to 
keep  in  check  King  George's  army  collected  or  col- 
lecting in  Hanover.  A  more  unprincipled  scheme 
of  dismemberment  and  partition  has  rarely  been  en- 
tertained by  any  court ;  but  Belleisle  seems  In  his 
wishes  and  inclinations  to  have  goue  even  farther 
tfaaa  the  cabinet  which  employed  him,  and  to  have 
aotertained  the  idea  that  nothing  sliould  be  left  to 
Maria  Theresa  that  could  possibly  be  taken  from 
her.  »  He  seemed,"  says  Frederic,  "  as  if  he 
thought  that  all  the  territories  of  the  Queen  of 
Hongiiry  were  already  on  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der." One  day,  when  he  observed  the  ooscmpu- 
lous  Frenchman  more  preoccupied  or  atMent-mind- 
ed  than  usual,  Frederic  asked  him  whether  be  had 
heard  any  bad  news  T  "  None,  sire,"  said  the  mar- 
shal, "none ;  but  what  now  embarrasses  me  is,  that 
I  can  not  settle  what  we  shall  do  with  Moravia." 
Frederic,  aa  a  good  joke,  told  him  he  had  better 
olTer  it  to  the  King  of  Poland !  But  the  quick- 
sighted  Prussian  had  by  this  time  discovered  that 
Belleisle  was  a  visionary,  and  tliat  he  could  not  wisely 
conclude  so  important  a  bargain  with  France  with- 
out deliberation  and  some  foreknowledge  of  the 
designs  of  England  and  her  allies.  These  designs 
were  still  pacific,  or,  at  leatt,WHlpole  moat  earnestly 
desired  that  all  the  resonrcea  of  diplomacy  ahonid 
be  employed  before  recourse  waa  had  to  the  sword. 
He  vras  negotiating  with  all  hia  might  to  procure 
some  cessions  and  concessions  from  Maria  Theresa, 
to  detach  Frederic  from  the  confederacy  of  which 
France  was  or  would  be  the  head,  nnd  to  convert  him 
into  an  ally — ^judging  correctly  that,  if  the  sword  of 
Prussia  were  once  thrown  into  his  scale,  the  con- 
federacy would  break  to  pieces,  and  her  IIungHriao 
majesty  be  left  undisturbed.  In  some  respects  the 
minister  was  not  well  seconded  by  the  sovereign, 
and  the  difficulties  be  had  to  encounter  from  Aus- 
trian obstinacy  and  Priissian  presumption  were  very 
great.    He  sent  the  accomplished  John  Carmichoel, ; 


eari  of  Hyndford,  to  the  camp  of  Frederic,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  Lord  Hyndford, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  a  yonng  pritice  would  not  be 
altc^flther  ioseosible  to  gallantry  and  magnanimity, 
sod  might  even  be  Imoght  to  blosh  at  the  idea  of 
Billing  upon  a  defenselesa  woman,  tried  hard  to  in> 
duce  Frederic  to  lower  his  pretensions  and  displsy 
generosity  and  magnanimity,  which  were  such  beau- 
tiful things  in  n  conqueror.  The  cold  and  wiry 
Prussian  soon  interrupted  him  by  saying,  '*  Talk  not 
to  me,  ray  lord,  of  magnanimity!  A  prince  ought 
first'  to  consult  his  own  interests.  I  am  not  averse 
to  a  peace,  but  I  expect  to  have  fear  dochies,  and  / 
wUl  have  them."  At  the  same  time  Robinson  was 
eqoally  noancceaaful  at  Vienna.  Weak  aa  ahe  was, 
and  as  she  knew  heraelf  to  bs— tarrible  as  was  the 
eonfaderaey  forming  opiinst  bar,  Maria  Theresa 
absolutely  refused  to  yield  to  Frederic  any  part  of 
Silesia,  or  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  Pmasian  claim. 
At  but  she  most  reluctantly  agreed  to  buy  a  peace 
by  giving  up  the  duchy  of  Limboorg  and  aome 
other  strips  of  land  in  the  Low  Countries.  Yet.  in 
empowering  Robinson  to  make  this  offer  to  Fred- 
eric, she  pnsBionatelj  exclaimed,  '*  I  hope  he  msy 
reject  it!"  When  Robinson  arrived  at  the  head- 
quartera  of  the  Prussian  army  and  opened  his  com- 
mission to  the  king,  he  met  precisely  the  kind  of 
reception  he  expected,  though  probably  he  was  not 
prei>ared  for  the  stage-tone  and  action  which  the 
royal  Prussian  had  learned  from  so  attentive  study 
of  French  tragedies  and  a  close  intimacy  with 
French  authors  and  courtiera.  •'  Still  beggarly  of- 
fers !"  cried  this  pupil  of  Voltaire.  ^  Since  yon  have 
nothing  to  propose  on  the  side  of  Sile^a,  nil  aego* 
tiations  are  useless.  My  ancestors  would  rise  oat 
of  their  tombs  to  reproacli  me,  should  I  abandon  my 
just  rights."  A  nd,  so  saying,  he  took  olT  his  hat  and 
rushed  behind  the  curtain  of  hia  tent,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  hero  of  a  French  tragedy,  when  some* 
thing  terrible  is  to  be  done.  But,  while  Walpole 
sent  Lord  Hyndford  as  minister  plenipotentlHty 
from  England,  George  sent  to  the  same  camp  Mr. 
Schwickelt  in  the  same  capacity  from  Hanover; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Frederic  himself,  the  Scot- 
tish lord  and  the  Hanoverian  were  the  bearers  nf 
very  different  messages.  He  says  that  Schwickelt 
offered  the  neutrality  of  his  master,  George,  if  he 
would  only  cede  or  agree  to  the  cession  of  certain 
territories  to  square  the  electorate  of  Hanover! 
Frederic  coald  lie,  both  royally  and  dij^ma^ally ; 
and,  even  though  he  narratea  thia  atory  loDg  after 
the  events  and  the  beata  of  the  conteat,  aome  doubt 
msy  reasonably  be  entertained  aa  to  its  troth,  par- 
ticularly when  wo  reflect  that  a  hatred  of  his  nocle, 
George,  was  ever  a  strong  passion  in  the  mind  of 
Frederic.  Walpole  also  sent  ambassadors  or  agents 
in  other  directions.  He  was  well  represented  nt  tlie 
court  of  Russia  by  the  Honorable  Edwiird  Fincli, 
an-1  it  Was  agreed  that  a  Russian  army,  assembled 
in  Livonia,  should  act  agaioat  Prussia,  and  thus 
oblige  Frederic  to  divide  his  conquering  army;  but, 
unfortunately,  France  waa  all-prevalent  at  the  Swe- 
dish court ;  Sweden  was  made  to  declare  war  against 
Rnsfia,  andt  owing  to  that  circumstance,  and  to  in* 
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terul  cpmmotiooB  nnd  chaagM,  Rnaaia  seat  not  a 
i|aa  in  aid  of  Marw  Thereu.    Still*  bowBTsr, 
Frvderte  was  alarmed  by  reporta  at  tbe  marcfamg 
at  Dintth  and  Haaaiao  troops  ia  the  pay  of  bia  HQ'* 
de  of  Eof^ndt  aod  of  dismooairatioDa  makieg  in 
Suoaj ;  aod.  seeing  that  be  mnat  bare  tome  great 
illy,  or  be  quiet,  he  at  length  concluded  the  treaty 
offered  by  Fnioce,  stipulating  that  It  should  be  kept 
lecret  till  the  French  arms  were  ready  to  act  in  bis 
hiw.    He  aaya  himself  that  the  secret  was  kept 
by  tbe  French ;  and  be  boasts  how  he  snccesded  in 
■mnsiogliord  Hyndfordand  Schwickelt-witb  empty 
KKBliatioos  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  his  parpose. 
Viliile  fresh  OBCoaragemeots  were  given  to  the  Jac- 
obitas  to  attempt  another  civil  war  id  Scotland,  the 
Freocb  court,  where  thepacific  Cardinal  Fleary  bad 
Urowo  old  and  powerless,  hurried  Marshal  Maillebois 
acrofls  the  Rhioe  with  one  army,  nnd  detached  tbe 
auabala  Belleiale  and  De  Broglie  with  anotiier. 
HaWeboia,  after  croMog  the  Rhine,  moved  atraigfat 
Bpoo  UaooTer,  where  Kiag  Oeorge  w«b  tfaen  resid- 
ioKt  and  probably  now  wtsbing  that  he  had  taken 
Walpole's  advice  sod  remained  to  England.  He 
was  employed  in  aaaembling,  reviewing,  and  drilling 
tbe  troops  he  bad  subsidined.  when  he  lenrned  the 
npid  approach  of  the  French.    Too  weak  to  atop 
their  march,  and  dreading  the  worst  for  his  elactond 
dominions.  George  hastened  to  conclude  one  year's 
BPotrality  for  Hanover,. stipulating  that,  during  that 
period,  she  should  afford  do  assistance  whatever  to 
_  Maria  Theresa,  and  that,  at  the  enauing  election  of 
emperor,  he,  as.  rq  elector,  would  not  give  his  vote 
ia  favor  of  her  husband,  who,  very  aowisely,  pre- 
tended to  the  digoity.   As  aoon  aa  it  was  known  In 
England  thii  traaty  excited  uaivemi  lodignatioo, 
aod  was  denonneed  on  every  aide  as  cowardly, 
selSab,  aod  base.   Oeoi^  had  been  very  anxioDa 
fiira  war.  but  peraonally,  his  debiU  waaft  moit  dq- 
bttauate  ose  I   lo  the  roeae  while,  Belleiale  and 
De  Broglie,  hnviog  joined  tbe  forces  of  tbe  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  reduced  tbe  important  city  of  Lintz.  aod 
poiibed  fm'ward  for  Vienna.    When  these  French 
aod  Bavariana  bad  thrown  tbeir  outposts  within 
three  leagoea  of  her  aOcient  capital,  Maria  Theresa 
departed  with  her  infant  son  Into  Hungitry,  leaving 
her  hosbaud  aod  his  brother.  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raioe,  to  defend  VieBua.*    But,  lo  caiculatiog  the 
veakoess  of  tbe  Queen  of  Hnogary,  her  enemies 
bad  oreriooked  her  realty  strong  point — which  was 
the  devotion  and  valor  of  her  Hungarian  subjects. 
She  bad  grrtified  that  high-apirited  people  by  many 
previous  condescensions :  in  tiie  praoeding  month  of 
June  afae  had  been  crowned  at  their  ancient  capital, 
according  to  their  ancient  and  national  forms ;  and 
^  bad  taken  the  oatha  to  preserve  tlieir  conatitu- 
tion.  which,  defective  and  wholly  aristocntie  as  it 
was.  bad  yet  tended,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to 
keep  alive  their  galhmt  spirit.    Though  she  spoke 
not  Alagyar.  or  the  ancient  and  very  peculiar  Ino- 
goage  of  their  country,  she  could  discourse  fluently 

*  liwiaTb«raM,at  tha  tin*  of  b«rfliftitfraaVi«ai|K«<i^MlTHCMl 
pre^BBury;  aod  the  wnM  to  bar  rnothar-iii-lKW,  tha  DnohcM  Duw- 

•fcr  of  L^miar,  "  1  da  m  kaow  wh*thei  •  Mngb  WwS  will  Nmaiii 

•  m  m  wkKb  I  aay  b»  bnMKM  la  faML" 


ID  Lntin,  whteb  all  classes  aboVe  the  mere  serfs  naedt 
and  still  use,  as  the  general  language  of  aociety,  or 
aa  other  oationa  employ  French.  She  was  then  one 
of  the  moBt«barmlng  women  in  Europe ;  her  coun- 
tenance beautiful,  her  figure  elegant,  and  her  de- 
meanor majestic.  Now  a  fugitive,  and  apparently 
abandoned  by  tbe  rest  of  ber  subjects,  she  repaired 
again  to  the  old  walls  of  Presbnrg,  where  tbe  Mag- 
nates and  the  other  orders  were  assembled  in  diet 
or  parliament.  On  the  11th  of  September  she 
summoned  them  lu  attend  her  nt  the  castle ;  and 
there,  with  her  infant  sen,  afterward  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  in  her  arms,  she  addressed  the  Rssembly 
in  a  Latin  speech,  made  the  more  touching  by  the 
occasional  interruption  of  sobs  aod  tears.  When 
she  came  to  tbe  words,  The  kin^om  of  Hungary, 
our  person,  our  children,  our  crown,  are  at  stake!—* 
forsaken  by  all.  we  seek  shelter  only  in  the  fidelity. 
Ilie  anns,-  the  hereditary  valor  of  the  renowned 
Htmgarian  states,"  the  Magnatea  and  all  |vaaent,  aa 
if  animated  by  one  aoul,  drew  tbeir  sabers  half  way 
from  the  scabbaTd,  and  exchiimed,  Oar  lives  and 
our  blood  for  yonr  majeaty !  We  will  die  for  our 
king,  Maria  'Dieresa !"  Nor  was  this  eoUiusbum 
hollow  or  transient ;  the  voice  of  war  ran  through 
tbe  land ;  every  Mngnate  flew  to  arms  and  armed 
his  vassals ;  every  town — and  there  were  several 
rich  and  flourisbiag,  because  they  had  been  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  free  municipal  institutions — furnished 
troops,  money  to  pay  them,  and  provisions  to  sup- 
port them ;  and  the  moat  distant  provinces  as  the 
oeareat — those  who  had  only  heard  remotely  of  tbe 
beauty  and  distress  of  the  ijueea,  as  well  as  those 
that  were  eye-witnesses — poured  forth  their  warlike 
hosts,  to  to  the  death  for  Maria  Theresa.  In 
a  country  ao  poor  in  money,  though  rich  in  all 
natural  products,  the  English  subsidy  of  .£300.000 
went  a  great  way,  and  contributed  veiy  materially 
to  tbe  snecesa  of  the  war. 

The  Elector  of  Bavarn  and  tbe  French  marahnl 
stopped  abort  of  Vienna,  and  tnrned  aside  into  the 
kin^om  of  Bohemia,  which  was  expected  to  be  an 
easy  prey..  They  advanced  to  Prague,  the  cnpitn), 
and  invested  it.  Prague  was  defended  by  Ogilvie. 
no  Irish  eiile,  with  only  3000  men.  Some  of  tbe 
Hungarian  levies,  headed  by  Maria  Theresa's  bns- 
bnnd  and  bia  brother,  moved  rapidly  tvthe  relief  of 
the  Bohemian  city;  but  before  they  could  reach 
Prague  it  Mras  taken.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
caused  himself  to  be  orowaed  as  king  of  Bohemia, 
aod  tiien  hurried  away  to  Frankfort,  where  the 
diet  elected  him  emperor  without  one  dissentient 
voice,  George,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  being  ex- 
cluded from  voting  by  tbe  treaty  he  had  made  with 
the  French.  Tbe  solemn  coronation  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavarhi,  who  called  bimaelf  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII.,  WHS  not  celebrated  till  the  l-lth  of  February 
of  tbe  following  yoar,  1742,  when  this  representa- 
tive of  the  Caeflars  was  dying  of  gout  and  gravel,  nnd 
scarcely  able  to  stand.'  In  tiie  mean  time  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  before  he  became  emperor, 
proceeded  from  one  success  to  another,  using  botil 
>  MwwMn  of  Iba  MarpsviH  of  Binilh. 
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fbree  and  frfltu]  with  tmgalw  offect.  By  mfxini  of 
an  iotrigue  of  some  Auatriao  old  IiidieB,  the  import- 
ant city  of  Braabiu  wrb  taken  witbont  firing  a  shot, 
and  the  burghers  took  the  oath  of  iillegiance  to  Fred- 
eric. Coont  Neuperg  was  driven  into  MoraviR  by 
a  lie :  nt  the  itistnnce  of  Lord  Hyndford,  the  court 
of  Vienna  hnd  at  length  consenrnd  to  cede  Lower 
Sileaia  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  to  with- 
draw Neuperg  from  that  province,  provided  Frederic 
would  declare  upon  his  word  that  he  would  not  nt- 
tempt  any  thing  more  ngatnst  her  HuDgariaD  maj- 
eaty.  This  temptntioo.  snys  Frednrie,  was  not  to 
be  reawted.  the  enemy  being  wiUing  tu  rest  ntiBfiad 
with  a  iwrbtU  cnmmmiicatioD,  wbkfa  wtnild  icqtrire 
provinces  to  Pmaaia,  and  vriDter^anrten  for  her 
army,  fHtigoed  with  deveo  manths  of  military  la- 
bur.'  This  cnriouB  truce  waa.  boweveri  to  be  kept 
a  profound  secret;  and  the  French  and  Bavaiiaas 
were  completely  poBslod  to  ae»  Frederic  stop  sud- 
denly shjrtin  his  cnreer  of  cooqiieet,  and  refuse  to 
silow  his  army  to  act.  He  returned  to  Berlin;  bot, 
regardless  of  his  promise,  he  left  orders  to  Marahal 
Schwerin  to  push  on  his  conquests  at  a  proper  mo- 
ment ;  and,  at  the  end  of  December,  when  the  snow 
Iny  deep  on  tbe  mountains,  and  when  the  Austrians 
expected  no  such  sttnck,  Scbweriti  mahed  into  Mo- 
ravin,  and  besieged  and  took  the  important  town  and 
fortress  of  Olmutz.  The  French  army,  however, 
after  getting  a  distant  view  of  tbe  old  towers  of 
Vienna,  waa  driven  out  of  Austria  by  KhevenhOller, 
who  bravely  poahod  on  into  BnvHria,  and  eventually 
obliged  the  Bavarian  army  to  ^aindon  Prague  aiHl 
the  whole  of  BohemiB«  and  bsMao  to  the  defense 
of  their  own  country. 

On  our  aide  the  war  had  been  attended  with  no 
success  or  glory.  In  the  Medi terra nean,  Admiral 
Haddock  retreated  before  a  Spnoish  fleet  which 
had  been  suddenly  joined  by  twelve  ships  of  war 
from  Toulon,  and  tbe  coniTnaader  of  which  an- 
noaoced  thaN  though  there  was  no  war  between 
France  and  Eoglaad,  he  had  ordera  to  defend  the 
Spaniards  if  they  were  Httacked.  There  whs  do 
imputation  oo  Hnddock's  couTHge,  for  the  united 
ships  of  France  and  Spain  doubled  his  own  fleet. 
That  great  man  of  a  party.  Admiral  Veroon.  had 
proved  himself  a  very  little  man  in  war.  After  the 
destructioo  ef  Porto  Bello  nothing  was  done  in 
Spanish  America,  nr,  We  might  ssy,  worse  tlmn 
Dothiog.  When  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  and  Lord  Cnth- 
cart  bad  joined  Vernon  at  Jamaica*'  the  Knglish 

'  Ilittnirv  tie  Mmi  T«nipi. 

*  "  A*  the  lUet  uileil  alonir  Ihs  ialand  of  Hivpuiola,  in  ita  wb;  to 
Janaica,  four  larya  ahipa  of  wu  acre  diaroverei) ;  dmI  Sir  Chalnncr 
ileUched  an  equal  nnrober  of  bii  (quadroo  tu  gin  th«m  cbaae,  while 
he  himielf  pruceeJed  oo  hit  loyase.  Ai  tbcia«  ilniiise  fhipa  rafuaed  ti) 
brin^  lo.  Lord  Aufuatna  Fitirur,  Iha  coramodotB  of  the  fonr  Britiah 
■hipa,  lalutad  on*  of  thea  with  a  hnadaide,  and  a  amait  aagageneat 
etuaaJ.  AfUr  Ihey  had  fouRbt  dutiDR  ilie  lieit  part  of  Ihe  ni^ht,  the 
anamy  bunted  thair  ailon  iti  tb«  mominit,  and  appeared  lu  b«  part  of 
A*  Fi«a«b  aqoadnM  wbicb  hnd  (iiled  frunt  Eunip«  under  the  rammand 
of  lha  1Ibh|bm  d'AMtia,  wiihonirn  tuumt  thit  Spaniab  admiral,  De 
^ffrei,  in  tatarking  and  diitreisms  ihn  £nglith  ihipi  and  colooies. 
War  waa  not  yet  ilnclanid  belween  France  and  £ii(Und ;  therefore 
bMtiljlira  ceased :  tbe  En|Iiih  and  French  oommatKlen  cooiplinwDted 
fach  othar,  ascuaad  tbaina»I*aa  nninaUjf  fur  iba  iniatftko  which  had 
happaDMl,  mnd  puled  aa  fnenda,  with  a  oraaidarabl*  loaa  of  men  on 
both  sidM.**— SaMflef ,  Wit.  Mug.  Smolbu  waa  in  Ihti  Mtioak  ud 
hM  |fvu  ■  moat  ipiiiud  JaacfipiiuM  if  it  in  Ua  Cmum  ms  nunl  of 


armament  was  far  greater  thnn  nny  that  had  evpr 
been  seen  io  those  seas :  there  were  thirty  ships  of 
tbe  line,  and  nearly  ninety  other  vessels,  having  on 
hoard  15,000  seamen  and  12,000  soldiers.  Lord 
Cathcnrt  caught  the  endemic  fever  and  died  :  upon 
which  Geneml  Wentworth  took  the  command  of 
the  Innd-forces.  After  demolisfarng  the  insigniRcant 
fort  Cbiigre  oo  the  Atlantic  side  uf  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  they  knew  not  what  to  do  next.  A  conn- 
ci)  of  war  waa  cidled,  which,  as  asnal,  led  to  con- 
flioting  schemes,  jealousies,  and  irreeoncilable  ha- 
treds. Some  proposed  to  attack  the  Havanoab, 
which  lay  to  leeward,  and  might  have  been  reached 
in  less  than  three  days,  and  which  was  said  to  be 
at  that  moment  ill  prepared  for  defense ;  but  Ver- 
noDi  who  hnd  •*  the  voice  petenthil,"  preferred  beat- 
ing up  against  tbe  wind  to  Hiapaniola.  in  order  to 
observe  tbe  motions  of  the  French  squadron  collect- 
ed there  under  the  Marqais  d'Antin,  who  continued 
to  wear  so  dubious  an  aspect  that  it  was  diffienlt  to 
treat  hira  either  as  a  friend  or  as  a  foe.  Many  days 
were  thus  lost  in  beating  and  tacking  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind  ;  and  then  Vernon  learoed  that  D' Aotin, 
with  a  greatly  diminished  crew  aod  exhausted  pro- 
visions, bad  slipped  off  for  France.  The  English 
armameat  reachad  Hisimniola,  took  in  wood  and 
water,  and  turned  back  toward  the  Spanish  Main. 
Another  council  of  wnr  was  called,  and,  as  the 
Spanish  sdmiral,  De  Torres,  had  now  sailed  to  the 
Ibvannah  with  ample  means  of  defense,  it  was  re- 
solved by  Vernon  to  ottaelt  Cartbngena*  But  Car- 
thagenn  was  strongly  fortified,  aed  Don  Bias  de 
Leao,  sn  officer  of  experience  and  reputation,  had 
just  reinforced  it,  and  lay  there  with  n  small  squad- 
ron of  large  ships.  Vernon,  however,  who  wras  too 
rash  and  passionate  to  listen  to  advice,  persiated  in 
his  plan  of  atlnck;  bat,  as  if  the  climate  had  affected 
bis  intellect,  when  he  had  anchored  a  little  to  the 
windward  of  Carthageoa,  he  tay  inactive  for  five 
days,  and  then  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  islet 
called  Tierra  Bomba,  near  the  harbor-mouth  known 
by  the  name  of  Boca  Chica,  or  little  mouth,  which, 
according  to  an  eye-wrtness,  was  snrprisingly  forti- 
fied with  castles,  batteries,  bombs,  chains,  onUes, 
and  ships  of  war.  Tbe  British  troops,  however, 
effected  their  binding  on  the  islets  covered  their 
ground  in  good  style,  threw  up  a  battery^  and  made 
a  breach  in  tbe  principal  fnrt,  being  nstlsted  by  the 
admiral,  who  sent  io  a  number  of  ships  to  divide 
the  enemy's  fire  and  attention.  Xiord  Aubr^  Beao- 
clerc,  a  galbet  (^teer,  who  oiM&mnnded  one  of 
these  ships,  waa  shin.  Tbe  Spanish  ships  that 
lay  athwart  the  harbor's  month  were,  hovrever. 
soon  destroyed  or  taken  ;  Uie  hnd*troops,  advancing 
to  the  breach,  carried  the  principal  pose  and  found 
the  rest  of  the  forts  and  batteries  abandoned  ;  the 
passage  of  the  Boca  Chica  was  cleared,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  into  the  imnieose  harbor.  The  Span- 
iards abandoned  the  great  outwork  of  Castel  Grande 
without  a  blow;  but  they  continued  strengthening 
Cartbagena  till  300  cannon  were  mounted  on  tho 
ramparts.  -  Vernon,  exulting  m  his  partial  success, 

Roderick  Ssadnta.  Wm  Mr*fng  u  narptviit-awSMB,  and  wai  aa 
I  Bja-wiiiitaa  ut  omm  of  Uta  niadoi^a  uf  tbi*  fauwu  aipaMa^ 
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MDt  homa  i  ship  with  dispiitcbeg  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcaitte,  datad  the  let  of  April,  1741-  "The 
wonderfal  success  of  this  eveuing  nnd  night  is  so 
■UuniBhiog.  that  one  cna  nut  but  cry  out  with  the 
pulmist.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  aod  seems  mnrvel- 
ouf  in  our  eyes."  So  wrote  the  admirnl ;  nod  so 
nady  of  belief  were  the  English  people,  that  they 
be^ao  to  proclaim  him  the  greateatofull commanders; 
ud  meo  were  singing  his  praises  at  tavern  dinners 
<uk1  about  the  streets  when  be  was  retreating  with 
«  dishonored  flag!  After  enteriug  the  harbor,  the 
troopa  aod  Artillery  were  landed  within  a  mile  of 
(■'■nhagemi,  all  the  Spanish  outposts  retiring  before 
tfaeoi.  But  then  there  wss  a  pause.  Admiral  Ver- 
non aeeming  to  think  that  General  Wentworth  ougbt 
to  take  the  town  with  his  land-troops,  and  Went* 
worth  seemiog  to  be  of  opiuioD  that  that  office^  ought 
In  be  performed  by  Vernon  and  the  sailors.'  The 
^n«nU  complained  that  the  sailors  lay  idle,  while 
bu  troops  ashore  were  hsrasaed  and  diminished  by 
hard  duty,  fevers,  and  other  distempers :  the  ad* 
■iral  affirmed  that  bis  ships  could  not  lie  Dear 
tHioogb  to  batter  the  town  with  any  effect,  and  he 
accused  the  soldiers  of  inactivity  aod  want  of  reso- 
lution ID  not  attacking  the  fort  of  Sim  Lasaro.  which 
comiiMCKled  a  part  of  the  town,  sod  might  be  taken 
ty  escalade.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  there 
««ra  grievous  faulu  on  both  aides — that  Vernon 
«i8  so  slow  ID  landing  the  tents,  stores,  and  artd- 

'  "  Tbe  mdminl  tad  ginrnt  had  etialractei  a  hfki-tjr  contnmpt  fat 
■trb  udker.  aaJ  took  •!)  Dpfkinu nines  ul  aipKiainf  ihcir  mutual  ilia- 
'<kr :  Ui  (tarn  netiug  iiBurvail;  in  eatern,  for  ttM  aJvaiiiage  iif  Lha 
"fuiHaail*.  ibcf  maiDtainml  a  mutual  rcKrva  au<]  lepanite  cahali ; 
3.>J  (kL  provrd  aiorr  aagvr  for  the  iliigr<ic(i  ot  hii  riial  Ihun  msIuui 


lery,  thnt  the  soldiers  were  lefl  fur  three  nights  on 
the  bare  and  fiitally  dewy  ground,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  without  the  means  of  re- 
turning it,  and  thnt  afterward  Wentworth  lefl  open 
the  communication  between  the  town  aod  the  neigh' 
boring  country,  by  which  the  garrison  was  recruited 
and  well  supplied  with  provisions.  If.  however, 
we  miiy  rely  upon  Smollett,  Vernon  was  by  far  the 
more  faulty  of  the  two.  Stung  by  the  repronches 
of  the  admirHl,  Wentworth  called  n  council  of  offi- 
cers.  and  with  their  advice  he  attempted  to  carry 
Fort  Sail  Lazaro  by  storm.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
headed  by  General  Guise,  and  guided  by  snmo 
Spanish  deserters  or  peassnts,  who  were  either 
ignuraut,  or,  what  is  mure  likely,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Spanish  governor,  whom  they  pretended  to  have 
left,  inarched  boldly  up  to  the  foot  of  the  fort ;  but 
the  guides  led  them  to  the  very  strongest  part  of 
the  fortificiilions;  and,  whnt  was  worse,  when  tliey 
came  to  try  the  scaling-ladders  with  which  they 
were  provided,  they  found  them  too  short.  This 
occasioned  a  ftitul  delay,  and  presently  the  brilliant 
morning  of  the  tropics  broke  with  its  glaring  light 
upon  whnt  had  been  intended  for  a  nocturnni  at- 
tack. Under  these  circumstauces  the  wisest  thing 
would  have  been  an  instant  retreat;  but  the  sol- 
diers had  come  to  take  the  fort,  and,  with  a  bull  dog 
resolution,  they  seemed  determined  to  take  it  at 
every  disadvtintage.  They  stood  under  n  terribla 
plunging  firo,  adjusting  their  ladders  and  fixing  upon 
points  where  they  might  climb;  and  they  did  not 
yield  an  inch  of  ground,  though  every  Spanish  can- 
non and  musket  told  upon  them  and  thinned  their 
ranks :  one  pai-ty  of  grenadiers  even  altained  a  foot- 
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ing  OD  the  top  of  ti  rainpRrt,  whea  tlieir  brave  tender. 
Colonel  GraDt,  wns  mortally  wounded.  The  greo- 
BdierB  were  awept  over  t^e  face  of  tbe  wall ;  but 
still  tbe  rest  suatHiaed  the  enemy's  fire  for  several 
hours,  and  did  not  retrnat  till  six  hundred,  or  one 
half  of  their  origianl  uumber,  lay  dead  or  wounded 
At  the  foot  of  those  fatal  walls.  It  is  said  that  Ver- 
non stood  inactive  on  his  qaarter-decli  all  the  while, 
and  did  not  send  in  his  boats  full  of  men  till  the 
very  last  moment,  when  Wentworth  wm  retreat- 
ing. 

The  heavy  mina  now  set  to,  and  disease  spread 
with  auch  terrible  rapidity,  that  id  lesa  than  two 
days  one  half  of  tbe  troops  on  ibore  were  dead, 
dyloft,  or  anfii  for  aervice.  Another  ceoDcil  of  war 
was  therefore  called ;  and  it  was  then  rendved  to 
give  up  the  enterprise  as  desperate,  to  reCmbark 
the  land-forces,  and  to  sail  away  to  Jamnica.  They 
first,  however,  destroyed  all  the  furtilicationB  and 
outworks  they  bad  taken«*  On  board,  says  Smollett, 
one  of  the  sufferers,  "nothing  was  heard  but  eotn- 
plaiots  and  execrations,  tbe  groans  of  the  dying  and 
the  service  for  the  dead ;  nothing  was  seen  but 
objects  of  woe  and  images  of  dejection.  -  Tbe  con- 
ductors of  this  unfortuunte  expedition  agreed  in 
nothing  but  the  expediency  of  a  speedy  retreat 
from  this  scene  of  misery  and  disgrace."  After 
quarreling  for  a  white  at  Jamaica,  Vernon  and 
Wentworth,  in  pursuance  of  fresh  orders  from 
home,  set  sail  fur  tlie  island  of  Cuba..  The  fine 
land  army  of  li!,000  men,  which  had  left  England 
with  Lord  Cathcart,  was  now  reduced  to  le«a  than 
3000:  to  make  it  greater,  1000  Jamatca  negroei 
were  drilled  and  added  to  it.-  They  anchored  in 
the  bay  of  GoeDtanarno  on  the  Boutheaet  of  Cuba, 
and  rechristened  the  pMca  Comberland  Harbor  in 
honor  of  his  royal  highness  at  home — and  this  was 
absolutely  all  they  could  do,  for  the  town  of  St. 
Jngo  was  deemed  too  strong  for  attack;  and  the 
tmops,  after  being-  tsnded  and  left  inactive  for 
months,  were  reSiiibarked  in  November,  and  car- 
ried  bnck  again  to  Jamnica^  But  the  muster-roll 
was  sadder  than  if  those  troops  had  come  from  a 
fierce  campaign — disease,  bad  salted  provisioDs  in  a 
state  of  putridity,  and  excesses  in  rum  had-reduced 
the  whites  from  3000  to  leas  than  3000.  After 
these  fiiilurea  it  was  madnesst  or  something  worse, 
in  the  mioietry  to  send  out  to  Vernon,  as  they  did, 

>  Smdlst  iBf*,  "  The  idmiral,'  kowerrT,  in  order  to  i^naoitnkt*  lha 
impracticability  of  lakinr  lha  placa  tfy  asB,  aant  in  the  GalliatK,  one  of 
th»  Sfwniah  ahipa  wbkh  fakd  ben  Ukes  U  floca  Cliiaa,  lu  oanwMwde 
lha  MM  with  ai  itwo  gvaa,  ■noniid  ota  aidablMa  iMlint  battarf. 
Thia  Viiael,  nanoed  l^deUa-hnMHiti  af  Totmlean  from  di&rent  ahipa, 
and  MMmaailad  bf  Cafttis  IIi)^.  wu  irarpMl  tau  the  ianr  katiior, 
ai^  iWKirad,  befm  day,  U  a  eonaideraU*  diataooa  fram  tbe  walla,  aai 
ia  vary  ahaltuw  wner.  ^  la  Utia  ptwum  aha  atood  Um  Aia  aeraral 
battanka  foraDma  hoaim,  wUmmi  dmif  w  aaaUteuf  SwA  daaaia: 
tbaa  tka  wlwr^  ordarad  tbv  nMO  to  fa*  btaDglu  af  m  haaia  aod  llM 
caHaato  baicDti  ao  tfcat  >b>  drote,  wiibihfl  aaa  bmia,  ■upon  a  ahoali 
whera  ahe  waa  toon  6lled  with  water.  Thia  expluit  waa  ahaurd,  and 
(he  inference  which  iha  adminl  ilrewfinai  it  nltcfetiiarfaUanuiaa:  ha 
SlUitpltMr  pnaadthMtbaiawM  MM  dapU  at  water  w.tba  innar 
haiboraalBateat  to  admil  imigt  ahipa  near  awM^h  tm  haUar  lha  town 
with  >nx  proapect  of  aoacaaa.  Thia,  tailrad,  waa  the  caae  in  that  part 
of  tbe  harhor  to  ahich  lha  Oalllaa  waa  condnoled ;  bnl  a  little  farthet 
tn  the  tail  he  attffbi.  have  atflMaad  ftai  or  ftM -of  .hia  Jarsaat  ahipa 
rfma*i,wilbln  pabd'ahat  of  lha  walla;  nn^  if  thia  atrpbadtoan  lakaa 
whan  tba  hnd-finaaa  Maatared  tn  lha  aUank  af  St.  Luaioi  ia  all  pnb- 
ability  the  town  waald  bava  baen  aunadeiad." 


four  more  ahipa  of  war  and  3000  more  soMiera. 
The  land-crabs  of  the  Caribbees  ate  most  of  those 
unfortunate  men,  and  Vernon  did  nothing  with  an 
armament  that  from  first  to  last  cost  millions  of 
tnoney  and  many  thousands  of  lives.  As  bit  by  bit 
the  dreadful  intelligence  wns  made  public  id  Eng- 
land, the  kingdom  became  filled  with  murmurs,  and 
the  people  were  depressed  in  proportion  to  lbs 
sanguine  hope  by  which  they  had  been-  elemleO. 
They  then,  adds  Smollett,  began  to  perceive  that 
they  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  great  Ver- 
non. That  admiral,  however,  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  Wentworth,  and  moat  indecently  and  out™- 
geonaly  boaated,  h  a  dispatch  to  tbe  Deka  of  New- 
castle,  tliat,  if  the  sole  command  had  been  left  to 
him,  both  in  the  Cartbageoa  and  in  the  Cuba  expe- 
ditioDs,  he  would  have  taken  the  towns  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  St.  Jago  with  the  loas  of  moeb  fewer  men 
than  had  died, 

Tbeae  dismal  occurrences,  though  they  were  not 
half  known  until  a  month  after  that  struggle  wh§ 
over,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  general  electwo, 
and  rendered  still  more  unpopular  the  ministry  of 
Walpole ;  for  people  would  not  remember  that  be 
had  done  his  beet  to  prevent  this  War,  and  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  who  had  driven  him  into  it,  did  not 
scruple  to  make  him  answerable  for  every  failure. 
At  the  same  time  the  opposition,  aided  fay  the  purses 
of  the  wealthy  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  of  Pul- 
teney,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  incurred 
considerable  debts  in  the  purchase  of  boraaghs, 
practiced  corruption  and  bribery  to  an  uninwe- 
dented  extent.  By  thoBO  and  other  menoa  the  mio- 
iaterial  candidBtet  were  defeated  in  many  places, 
and  before  plailiameot  met  the  thickly  coming  news 
of  diBHter  and  ditgraoe  converted  many  men  who 
bad  started  as  friends  to  the  mtniater  into  enemies 
or  qoernlous  critics.  To  organise  beforehand  tbeir 
modes  of  attack  in  tbe  two  Houses,  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  had  numerotra  meetings  and  conferencea; 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting.  Lord  Chester- 
field went  over  to  Avignon,  and  became  tbe  guoal 
of  the  Pretender's  ex-minister,  the  Dake  of  Ormond, 
and  by  so  doing  procured  from  the  Pretender  letters 
to  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  principal  Jacobites  io 
England  and  Scotland,  urging  them  to  exert  them- 
selves .against  Walpole.  With  the  moat  compact 
and  harmonious  cabinet  that  ever  existed,  this  min> 
ister  would  not  have  been  able  to  bide  the  atonn; 
but  his  cabinet  was  more  and  more  divided :  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  opened  a  secret  ioterconrM 
with  the  Dnke  of  Arg^s ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  the 
chancellor,  seemed  determined  to  aide  with  New* 
castle  in  all  thioge :  Iiord  Hairritigtot^  waa  incensed 
at  Walpole's  attiotarei  open  hia  conduct  in  Hano- 
ver, where  be  was  when  hie  master.  King  George, 
was  put  to  auch  straits  by  the  rapid  advance  of 
Marshal  de  Mailleliois ;  and  as  for  Lord  Wilmington, 
he.  txiw  thought  liimself  great  enough  to  be  Wal* 
pole's  successor  in  the  premiership,  though,  as  Sir 
Spencer  Comptoo,  he  had  fourteen  years  before 
thrown  the  cards  into  his  hands  and  helped  htm  to 
piny  them.  When  the  king  cnme  over  matten 
were  not  mended,  for  be  wa«  in  an  ill  bnnior  at  the 
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BamblB  mhibitioD  ha  had  mads  io  his  conttDentiU 
4oinnioD8,  aod  wiw  diMrncted  by  doabri  and  fenra 
u  to  iho  resalt  of  the  great  confederacy  betwean 
f  riDce,  Raaaift,  aod  Bavaria.    He  opeaed  the  new 
pariuimeiit  on  the  4th  of  December,  io  a  speech  in 
wbicb  he  took  care  to  remind  the  Houses  that  the 
wirwith  Spsin.  id  which  he  was  eogaged.  bad  been 
ntered  into  by  the  repeated  adrice  of  both  Honsos 
of  pariiameot,  who,  moreover,  bad  particulsrly  rec- 
smsieaded  him  to  carry  it  oolo  America.    He  oezt 
nentioDed  the  powerful  coafederacy  formed  against 
tbe  Qaeen  of  Huogary,  aod  oompluDed  that  other 
powsn  that  ware  under  tha  same  eDgageiirents  as 
£aglsfld  vrith  respect  to  Hie  Pragmatic  Sanction 
bad  not  peribrmed  th«  promises  thoy  had  so  so)- 
•moiy  giveo.    Ha  said  that  be  -had  oaed  every  pos- 
ubie  eodaavor  to  unite  his  allies  in  the  common 
inieresu  of  Enropa,  and  to  reconcile  the  other 
princes  and  claimanU ;  and  be  expreaaed  a  hope 
that  a  just  sense  of  the  common  and  approacbiag 
iMOfiBF  would  produce  a  more  favorable  turn  io  the 
councils  of  the  coatinental  powers.    The  opposition 
in  tbe  new  House  of  Commons  allowed  Artbnr 
Onslow  to  be  reflected  speaker  without  opposition; 
but  they  began  their  fight  upon  the  address-  Ship- 
pra  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  his 
majesty  might  be  entreated  not  to  ongage  the  king- 
dom in  war  for  the  security  of  Hanover.  Lord 
Noel  Somerset  seconded  Shippen,  and  the  now  re- 
anited  Tories  aod  discontented  Whigs  seemed  aox- 
ions  to  divide  the  Hoase  and  show  their  strength  at 
ooee ;  but  Pultenay,  who  was  not  quite  -sura  of 
their  nambers,  told  them  tiiat  dividing  was  not  the 
ny  to  multiply.    Walpole.  embarrasaed  and  disirir- 
iled,  offered,  as  a  compromise,  the  omission  of  tbe 
whole  paragraph  of  the  proposed  address  '*for  re- 
biroing  his  majesty  tho  thanks  of  this  House  for 
his  royal  care  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  Spain." 
This  unosnal  concesaioo  was  nothing  less  thnn  a 
coofeasioo  of  hopeless  weakness:  Puiteney  chose 
to  consider  it  as  a  consciousness  and  confession  of 
KBilt.  and  that  orator  then  proreeded  to  heap  invec- 
live  opon  invective,  until  he  went  so.  far  as  to  assert 
lliBt  Walpole  was  purposely  ruioiog  tbe  nation  to 
Mrve  tba  Pretender.    According  to  the  partial  au- 
tiiorify  of  the  minister's  sou,  'Sir  IWwrt  replied 
with  as  much  spirit,  as  mnch  force  and  command* 
l>  he  hsd  ever  shown;  and  there  was  enough  in 
iha  extnTnganee  of  Polteoey's  declamations  to  re- 
•lore  him  for  a  moment  to  his  old  vigor.    He  i|noted 
soma  words  which  had  been  used  1^  Chesterfield  io 
tbe  other  Uouae,  and  he  hinted  at  that  lord's  secret 
Diiwion  to  tbe  Jacobites  at  Avignon.     He  ssked 
whether  be,  as  minister,  had  raised  (he  war  in  Ger- 
ntany,  or  advised  the  war  with  Spain — whether  he 
killed  the  late  emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia — 
whether  be  was  the  counselor  of  the  ambitious  and 
oooqaering  Frederic— whether  be  bnd  kindled  the 
war  between  Muscovy  aod  Sweden,  wbicb  wns  pre- 
renliag  tbe  czarina  from  assisting  tbe  assailed  Queen 
sf  Hungary.    Aod,  in  conclusion,  he  said  that  be 
was  so  for  from  wishing  to  evade  a  strict  inquiry 
that,  if  the  gentleman  who  had  arraigned  bis  con- 
dobt  wonld  name  a  day  for  uquiring  into  tbe  state 


of  the  nation,  he  would  himself  sacbod  the  motion. 
Puiteney  accepted  the  challenge,  naming  tbe  Slst 
of  January  next;  and  Walpole,  keeping  his  word* 
seconded  him.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  clause  about 
the  Spanish  war  was  struck  out  of  the  address, 
which  was  then  passed  unanimously. 
'  But,  before  the  grand  contest  of  the  Slat  of  Jno> 
uary,  there  were  several  trials  of  strength  on  minor 
points.  Walpole  was  defeated'iu  the  election  of 
chairman  of  committees,  by  a  majority  of  243  to 
338.*  But,  on  a  motion  for  papers  on  the  German 
negotiationB,  Walpole  beat  Pultaoey  by  a  majority 
of  tan>  The  House  was  deluged  with  election  pe- 
titions, tbe  fruits  of  the  animosities  and  nolair  pro» 
eeedingti  of  both  parties  in  the  last  general  aleotioo ; 
aod  electioo  petitions  were  then  decided  -upon,  not, 
•a  in  latf  r  times,  by  a  select  committee,  but  by  the 
votes  of  aH  the -House,  which  were  always  given 
from  purely  party  motives,  without  any  regard  to 
justice  or  impartiality.  In  one  of  these  election 
contests  Walpole  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  only 
seven  ;  and  on  tbe  case  o£  the  Westmimter  eleotteo, 
in  which  the  interference  of  the  soldiery  was  provedj 
he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four.  It  .was  on 
this  occasion  that  William  Muiray,  ailerward  £hH 
of  Mansfield,  who  was  retained  as  counsel  for  tbe 
petitioners,  first  woo  univoFsaL  applause  by  his  'briU< 
iant -and  persuasive  aloqoeoce.  "Murray,"  says 
the  miniator's  son,  spoko  divinely,  beyond  what 
was  ever  beard  at  tba  bar."*  The  justices  of- 
Westminster,  who  bad  called  m  tba  soldiery,  ap> 
parandy  beoansa  the  riot  and  license  at  the  hua^ 
tmgs  were  alarming,  bad  a  day  appoioted  for  being 
reprimanded,  on  their  knees,  by  the  speaker. 

A.O.  1742.  If  Walpole  had  consulted  his  own 
dignity,  he  would  assuredly  have  resigned  before 
tbe  declaration  of  war;  but  he  clung  to  office  even 
now,  when  the  possession  of  it  could  only  entail  dis- 
grace and  wretcbedness.  Some  allowanoe  is  to  be 
made  for  use  and  long  habit:  and,  after  being  for 
twenty  years  tbe  real  bead  of  the  nalioo,  he  prob* 
ably  considered  the  private  life  of  a  country  gentie* 
man  monotonous  and  insupportable.  He  was  rich 
and  oM ;  and,  through  oontinual  vexations  aod  io- 
oessant  fiitignes,  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  toil 
even  npon  his  robust  frame but  atill  he  wished  to 
wear  a  crown  of  thorns  to  tbe  last,  and  to  die  at  the 
bead  of  affiiirs.  Some  of  his  nearest  tnends  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  he  wns  losing  daily,  not  only 

'  Ths  Eainiaier  bad  propoaed  Gilei  Earla,  a  mn  »f  «it  u  will  U 
of  boiineu  ;  the  ■occeMfnl  caodidat*  bmght  fward  fay  lb*  Mppoai* 
tiiiB  oa*  Dr.  Lm.  "  Ton  ban  no  id«a  of  thoir  huta,"  wiiUj  Uw  iDtD> 
iiwr'i  too,  "  nnlen  yoa  cm  coneeiTs  koN  pMpI*  moat  tnnmph  alYet 
defeat*  uftwBDij  jraan  bigether.  ....  Tli«>7  My  Sn  Ruktrt  nHoalcD- 
latnd :  how  ahoald  he  ealeulaia  wb«a  thar*  ara  men  lik*  CharlM  Beat 
and  itty  Mhera  he  could  naiue  V^lAHtrtptm  U»r4t€  Walfth  M  Sir 
H.  Sleaat.  Tbia  Bom,  though  ondar  obligationi  and  pwiMM  Io  Iha 
ininiiter,  ■uddonlj'  daiwtad  bw ;  sad  tb«H  daMiliiiH  amr  hanMM 
vary  frequent. 

*  liBtten  to  MwiBi 

>  In  the  pnrediBg  amih  of  OMober,  Barm  Waapoia  aqpa  t  «  Vy 
father,  who  UMd  to  ba  mIM  ia  iba  MointDB.  and  waa  asleep  m  aoos 
ai  hia  haad  tonched  the  pilla,r— (or  1  hare  fnqiaently  bne^  fain  anon 
era  thej  had  drawn  liie  coitains—naw  neter  iiUe(N  above  an  hour  with- 
out waluag ;  and  ba  who  at  dianar  always  tet|M  he  waa  miniater,  and 
wai  nora  gay  and  AimgbtlaM  than  all  bia  naipaay,  amr  aHa  whlwal 
■peakiDB,  and  wiA  tua  ejw  Sled,  to  an  hiar  logathaf.'  — Lctlar  u 
Hmee  ifoM. 
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kn  Bdherents,  but  hh  henlth  and  bis  moit  eovinble 

good-hitmur;  tfaHt  he  w«a  becoming  uneuy,  fretful, 
and  irrit^le ;  thst  it  wiu  utterly  beyond  his  power 
to  prevent  the  treachery  of  his  coilenguea ;  aod 
that,  fiaaUy,  it  would  be  more  bonomble  and  more 
safe  to  wrap  .bis  cloak  about  him  and  withdraw, 
thao  to  stay  for  a  few  weekts  or  mootbs  to  be  atrip- 
pod  aalted,  dismieaed,  impeached  !  But  ril  was  of 
»o  avail ;  tbo  old  mao  thouglit  (theogh,  as  be  after- 
Ward  fonad,  incorrectly)  that  life  was  not  life  with- 
out the  promierahip ;  and,  to  retain  office,  he  had 
reconrse  to  fresh  Bchemes  and  iatriguea,  and  to 
base,  aopatriotic  eipedieats.  Fancying  Uiat  be 
might  gain  his  object  if  be  oould  buy  wer  the 
Prime  of  Wales  and  his  pnrty,  he  prevailed  npoo 
the  king  to  offer  his  royat  bighoesa  an  addteional 
dC50,000  a-year  and  the  payment  of  all  his  debts, 
provided  he  would  cease  opposing  the  mensnres 
of  government.  Seeker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was 
thouj^t  the  proper  loessenger  to  carry  this  offer  to 
th»  prince;  but  the  prioce  declared  thnt  he  would 
hearken  to  no  proposals  so  long  as  Walpole  coo- 
ttnued  in  power.*  The  minister  must  have  beeo 
weakened  as  well  as  disgraced  by  this  strnnge  pro- 
ceeding. Duriog  the  ChriatmsB  botydsys  Walpole 
and  his  enemies  were  alike  busy  conferring,  plan- 
ning, brilring,  promisiDg;  but  the  oppositioa  were 
the  more  soccesaful :  and  Walpole's  nnderliog,  the 
courtly,  nlky  Lord  Hervey,  fiirmed  one  of  a  trium- 
virate with  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney.  Bubfa  Dod- 
ingtoa  renewed  his  ckwe  aHiance  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  and,  seeing  thst  there  coald  now  be 
DO  danger  from  his  boldness — that  the  minister  he 
bad  so  long  feared  could  neither  punish  oor  reward 
—he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Wilmington,  urging  him 
to  use  his  influence  with  his  rnHjesty  for  the  imme- 
diate dismissal  of  Sir  Robert.    Btibb.  who  was  ao- 

*  "  A*  mtmy  •rroMnat  narrMirM  of  thi*  tniwaotMO,"  nyi  Cnia, 
"ban  bMB  fiven  tai  Uib  paUic,!  •lull  loliium  u  ■ccunU,  w^ich  I 
fouBd  mnoBf  the  Wiilpi4e  Papen,  ia  Ibe  fcandwritiiix  (if  Sir  Riilirn 
W*l|Mila,  wmI  bnnmr  foDiiwinf  piiiIiinienMnt ;  An  •cmunt  itf  what 
jHMad  betWMa  H.  R.  H.  and  Lord  Oifind,  Jantmry  S,  1741-9.  nith  tha 
printMl  lattarthu  puMil  twtwMnlhe  kiocaud  pnn-:a  upon  tfaa  tmach.' 
■  An  acocvant  of  what  tha  Biabnpaf  Ostbnl  laid  to  tha  Prince  of  WaW, 
ham  Lord  Cbi>lniaiMlal«]ri  a«ih«riied  by  bii  mtajmy,  JMmarjr  S,  1741: 
Hut  ir  hii  royal  highiicsi  woM  writa  »  dutiful  latter  n>  fan  nafeily. 
•iprening  hii  rouc*m  for  what  wai  past,  ia  auch  a  nauner  a*  aii|[bt 
b«  eouiiI«Dt  with  hi*  niajaUy's  huaur  to  acMpt,  repii«roiiOB  the  un* 
•aay  amiaMUncaa  of  bn  ftirUM,  and  nfcrriaR  than  1>i  hia  wajeaiy'a 
foadoMa,  Lord  Cholmfltidfky  bad  (all  tmi  aaflMmt  irwund.  fmn  hit 
hnvwledge  of  hia  nia^eity'a  iutentiiioi  and  diipoiUiiuia,  to  aaiure  hi* 
myal  htKhiicN  that  hii  majeaiy  would  ba  reonDcilrd  to  bim,  and  wnuld 
add  jeSO,(M)0  a-year  K»  hit  preHut  iDcoma,  aad  would  not  rwjuire  any 
taraiB  from  him  in  ralatiun  to  any  of  rhoae  penoni  who  ware  in  him  ruyal 
hi^mH'a  aamiM,  eoonteJi,  or  cooRdenRB,  nor  ralaio  any  rewiiiiinrnt 
ur  i)i*pl«Bian  against  hiiu.  To  tbi«  Lord  Chulmundrley  added,  that 
[here  waa  no  doubt  but  that  hia  royal  highueu'i  delMa  would,  in  thii 
cat*,  be  provided  for  in  aneh  a  niaUDer  aa,  upon  further  coQiideration, 
ahnaUl  b«  fuund  muat  priper  and  pncti<«ble.'  ^Th*  atwwer  of  hii 
royal  highiieu,  January  S.  1741-3 ;  Hia  r<>yal  htghnna  uaed  atronf  ex- 
preMiuoa  of  duty  aud  nlTrRtioa  to  fan  uajawy,  and  aniwered,  futthar, 
tti  tbia  purpoaa— that,  if  ihia  bad  bam  a  Baaaaga  directly  fium  bii  maj- 
•My,  it  would  bave  been  hii  daty  to  ha*e  written  a  letter  to  H.  M.  on 
tho  oecafinn ;  but,  aa  it  wai  a  proposition  that  cQme  from  Lord  Ch»l- 
nondaley,  iu  tbe  manner  I  had  loenliuned,  hii  anawer  to  Loiil  Chnl- 
mntidaley  waa,  that  ha  would  not  hearken  to  it  no  liNig  at  Sir  Robert 
Waljhik  wa«  in  power,  by  wbooi  be  eonceiied  hiniself  to  have  been 
greatly  injured,  and  to  wbun  he  tb'ioght  the  nioit  prudent  acltfca  fur 
Sir  Hubert  Wat piile  himaelf,  and  the  public,  waa.  that  he  should  retire ; 
■nd  that  he,  the  pnnce.  bad  before  ihii  receifed  intimalioniof  the  latnu 
natura  with  tbote  I  hod  now  aaitl  to  hins  and  dcaiicd  not  to  have  any 
■ion  while  Sii  Rubart  cwtiBiml  in  power.*" 


costonied  lo  write  and  talk  aboot  patriotism  and 
the  noble  simplicity  of  oppositioa,"  wanted  a  peer- 
age; bat  though  ho  cuatriboted  to  that  event,  his 
wishes  were  not  gratified  till  nioeteen  years  after 
the  fall  of  Walpole,  and  little  more  than  one  year 
before  his  own  dentb.  Parliament  met,  af^er  tbe 
hotydays,  on  tbe  ISth  of  January  ;  «nd  on  the  21st 
Poheney  begsn  his  great  combat  with  tbe  minister, 
protesting  that  his  motion  was  not  pointed  against 
aoy  particular  person,  but  was  siinplj  intended  to 
ansist  bis  majesty.  Pitt,  who  wm  every  day  rising 
in  consideration,  and  several  othera  of  the  nfleailaats, 
apobe  Co  the  same  effect;  but  Lord  Perceval,  on* 
of  tbe  ••  patriots,"  who  had  been  returned  for  Wesl^ 
minister,  withnat  opposition,  on  tbe  reClectioQ  tie- 
oessitated  by  the  vote  of  the  Hoose,  soon  let  out  tha 
secret  that  the  combat  d  outranee  waa  intended 
against  Walpole,  fer  his  lordship  declnred  that  lie 
should  vote  for  a  committee  of  accusslion.  Tbe 
veteran  minister  rose,  and  snid  that  he  mnst  there- 
ibre  take  the  question  upon  himself,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  deliver  his  last  great  speech.  He  in* 
veigbed  srith  as  much  vigor  as  he  had  ever  "displayed 
against  the  personal  malice  of  the  opposition ;  h* 
;  taunted  them  with  their  long  serim  nf  feilures  and 
defeats ;  he  told  them  that,  for  twenty  years,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  tench  Mm ;  and  that,  even 
now,  in  order  to  get  near  his  heart,  they  bad  been 
reduced  to  a  disgraceful  aubterfnge.  He  defied 
them  to  BulMtaDtiste  tfaeir  charges,  and  assured 
them  he  wanted  no  favor  bat  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  articles  of  accuantion.  If  Bubb  Dodington  hnd 
tieen  capable  of  blushing,  he  must  have  blushed  now ; 
for  Walpole  designated  him  ua  a  person  of  great 
self-mortification,  seeing  that,  for  sixteen  years,  be 
had  cnndescentted  to  bear 'part  in  that  sdministni- 
lion  which  he  now  termed  infRraons.  According  to 
one  account,  Sir  Robert  also  dissected  Pulleney, 
and  laid  his  heart  open  to  tbe  view  of  the  House; 
and,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  old  minister  had 
never  before  displsyed  so  much  «loquence,  and  ss 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs.  Sir 
William  Yonge,  Wiuningtoo,  nnd  Pelham.  disthi- 
guished  themselves  by  their  speeches  in  support  of 
the  minister;  but  it  was  not  eloquence  Dornrgnment 
thnt  was  to  carry  conviction  and  decitle  this  strag- 
gle. Men  and  parties  had  Iteen  packed,  not  to  lis- 
ten, but  to  vote  and  condemn  ;  and,  upon  a  division, 
Pulteney's  motion  whs  rejected,  but  rejected  only  by 
a  majofify  of  three.  There  had  not  been  so  fuU  s 
Hmise  for  innny  a  yenr,  each  pnrty  having  "whip 
ped  in  "  to  the  very  utmost.  Members  were  brought 
in  from  the  bed  f>f  sickness;  but,  according  to  the 
story  of  a  c<>temporary  who  was  favorable  to  Wal- 
pole. the  miniuter  was  far  more  careful  of  his  sick 
men  than  the  opposition  were  of  theirs,  and  for 
that  reason,  nnd  by  a  pnltry  tricit,  he  lost  aevenil 
votes.  The  ministerial  sick  bad  been  placed  in  as 
adjoining  apartment  belonging  to  Widpole's  son,  ss 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  which  commnnicnted  with 
the  House;  nnd  some  of  the  opposition,  ewars  of 
this  fact,  filled  tbe  keyhole  of  the  door  with  dirt 
nnd  sand,  which  prevented  the  admission  of  these 
sick  members  into  tlie  House  till  the  dtvistoo  was 
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OTBT.'  Tbe  Prince  of  Wales  wae  present  ta  the 
Hoiue  to  share  in  the  triumph.  When  a  member 
WIS  brought  in  loTote  that  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
jinrtis.  his  royal  highness  said  to  General  Churchill, 
who  was  friendly  to  Walpole,  »  So  I  see  yon  bring 
ID  tbe  btntie,  the  haltt  and  the  blind."  »Yes,"  re- 
plisd  CbBrcbtU,  "the  lame  ea  our  aide,  and  the 
Mod  on  yoan!**  After  the  monnifnl  exbUiition  of 
In  nnjorirj  of  tkreey  Walpole  mode  no  oppoaitiuB 
10  SB  addraaa  to  tbe  king  for  eo|nea  of  the  corro- 
tpeodeDee  with  tab  PrutaiaD  majeaty ;  and  the  tno- 
tioa,  ibongb  it  bad  been  rejected  on  the  18th  of 
December,  by  a  majori^  of  twenty-fonr,  woa  now 
•Jkiwed  to  pasB  without  a  division.  Bat  it  waa  a 
dis|>uled  eleetion  that  sealed  the  old  mioister's  doom. 
Ud  tbe  2Sth  of  Jansary,  in  a  vote  upon  ihe  Cbippen- 
biiD  electioa  petition,  he  Was  defeated  by  a  niajority 
of  one,  or  by  '237  against  336.  He 

 Mood  r  the  levsl 

Of  ft  fiill-ctuuB'd  aMfMleracy. 

Hii  brother,  bis  sons,  sad  all  his  truest  fVtends,  ad- 
fiied  an  tnataDt  retreat;  and  his  coHeagnea  or  sub- 
■taeroB  seem  to  have  refused  to  act  with  him  a  day 
ioager,  deekriog,  all  of  them,  that  bia  retiring  was 
becoma  abaointely  necesaary,  -as  the  only  means  to 
carry  oo  tba  pnllie  business.   Oo  the  night  of  Sao- 
dsy.  tbe  31st  of  Jaoaary,  he  got  ready  to  retire  to 
bit  spletidid  mansion  at  Houghton ;  and  on  like  next 
aHming,  at  a  private  andieilce,  he  informed  hia  mas- 
ter that  at  last  he  must  quit  his  service.  George 
vn  not  destitote  of  feeling  ;  and  sach  a  separation, 
wcfa  a  breaking  of  a  connection,  which  had  lestod  so 
tniDv  years,  and  which,  on  tbe  whole,  had  been  so 
beiMtficiBi  to  his  nmjesty's  aftiiirB,  was  enough  to 
move  a  sterner  heart.    As  Walpoie  knelt  to  kiss 
buds,  the  king  fell  on  bis  oetk^  wept,  kissed  his 
cbeek,  aod  .requested  to  see  bim  frequently.  The 
•hade  of  Qoeen  Caroline  may  at  that  moment  have 
bvea  io  tbe  meutal  vision  of  both  king  aod  minister. 
Oa  the  fbllowiog  diqr,  the  Qd  ot  February,  Walpole 
wot  a  private  intimation  to  tbe  Prince  of  Walea, 
who  mast  have  joyfally  announced  his  downfall  to 
ttie  appoaiiioo ;  for  oo  (bar  evening,  when  the  House 
«f  CnnmoBB  eame  to  their  final  decisioo  on  the 
(■'bippeobaai  eleetioo,  tbe  opposition  majority  of 
Me  was  Ibaod  to  be  swelled  to  sixteen.    But,  once 
baviag  made  up  bis  mind  to  hia  fate,  Walpole  fooad 
that  it  WBs  set  so  difficult  to  bear;  aod  during  the 
(liMoasioa.  and  upoB  tbe  division,  he  wM  cheerful, 
uid  even  raoetions.    Beckoning  Sir  Edward  Bayn- 
too,  tbe  member  whose  retnrn  was  suf^rted  by 
Ike  oppositiOB,  to  comn  and  sit  beside  him,  be  point- 
ed out  to  him  several  individuHls,  who  were  now 
voting  BgaiDBt  him.  thoogb  they  bad  begged  aod  re- 
ceived great  fiivorv  from  bim ;  said  bis  time  was 
come,  nod  that  he  shouM  never  again  enter  thai 
Hooaa.    Neat  moraiog,  tbe  3d  of  Felvuaiy,  Lord 
''baacellor  Hardwicke  intimated  that  it  wai  bia 
Biajeaty**  desire  ttuit  the  Houses  ahoukl  adjoaro  for 
a  fortaigbt.   Oo  the  9th.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
fiaated  Earl  of  Orford,  aod  oo  tbe  lltb  be  formally 
mignad  all  his  places. 

'  L«c<«T*  of  Sir  Robert  WiUiot.  fin  hnadr»d  tad  thra*  mtmbm 


As  we  have  repeatedly  hinted,  this  great  minis- 
ter, in  promoting  tbe  interests  of  his  country,  bsd 
not  been  neglectful  of  his  own ;  and,  though  he 
bad  indulged  all  along  in  a  sumptuous  hospitality 
aod  a  most  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  he  with- 
drew a  very  rich  lord ;  and  the  palace  rather  than 
house  at^Hobgbtoo,  and  the  library  and  the  splen- 
did pietnre 'galleries  there,  denoted  for  diflbrent  re- 
aooTDBS  than  hia  original  patriOHHiial  eatate  of  ,£2000 
a-year.  These,  however,  were^not  tinaes  in  which 
•tateamen  aanrad  for  aotbkig ;  there  were  few  men 
of  the  day  but  woald  have  pud  ttiemselvas  a  higher 
price :  a  part  of  bis  large  fortnoe  had  been  made* 
not  out  of  tba  OKcheqaer.  but  in  speculaiiona  on 
tbe  stock  exchange,  which  practice,  bad  as  it  might 
be,  was  many  degrees  better  tliin  that  of  some  of  his 
predeeeseora,  who  had  taken  money  from'Fnince. 
Though  net  the  beat  of  possible  ministers.  Walpole 
was  better  and  wiser  then  ifaose  who  had  gone  be- 
fore bim — wiser,  we  believe,  end  more  suited  to  th» 
diSioolt  circnroBtances  of  tha  times  than  any  of  hia 
cotempoE^ries  or  immediiite  successors.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  disposed  to  regrAt  that  he  was 
driven  from  his  poat :  be  bad  seen  his  best  days, 
aod  the  country,  under  hit  cure,  had  grown  strong 
enough  to  do  without  a  dictator  or  sole  miakter. 
which  Iw  indisputably,  and  as  we  think,  fortu- 
nately for  tlnglaad,  was.  In  a  country  like  this, 
ode  fnao,  or  one  body  of  rnen.  acting  under  a  single 
bead,  can  hardly  hope  for  a  permanence  of  power; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  mischiefs  resulting 
from  changes,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should. 
His  dowofoU  WHS  hailed  with  enlhnsia^tic  joy  by  the 
people-;  hot  Walpole  could  take  with  him  the  proud 
satisfaction  ^at  be  bad  secured  the  constitution  and 
the  Hanoverian  aueeeasim;  that  the  people  #ho 
were  cursiog  him  bad  made  rapid  strides  io  wealth 
and  civilixattOD ;  that  their  general  condition  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  eouotry  bad  been  wooderfolly 
improved  under  bis  long  adminiatration ;  and  that 
he  bad  never  been  barsb.  cruel,  or  blood-tfiiratyt 
but  bad,  on  the  contrary,  moderated,  in  practice, 
the  barbaritiea  trf"  tba  hw,  end  made  an  execotioa 
for  pelitieal  offenses  a  most  rare  spectacle.  The 
nation,  bowevw,  long  continned  to  mil  at  the  part- 
ing fovors  conferred  upon  bim  by  his  sovereign,  aod 
which  included,  besides  the  peentge,  a  pension  of 
d£4000  a-year,  aod  a  patent  of  rank  for  an  illegittmnte 
daughter  by  a  mistress  whokn  he  had  subsequently 
married.  It  is  true  Sir  Robert  relinquished  th« 
peaaion  ;  but  two  years  after,  when  the  atorm  was 
somewhat  blowo  over,  he  sued  for  it  and  g<rt  it 
again.  Oo  tbe  lltfa  of  January,  the  dsy  of  his  res- 
ignation, he  went  to  a  lodge  he  had  at  Richmond, 
never  again,  as  be  said,  to  return  to  tbe  tormoib 
and  vanities  of  a  court.  Oo  that  same  dsy  Lord 
Morton  wrote  to  Duncan  Forbes,  |n-esident  of  the 
Scottish  Court  of  Sesssioo,  to  aay  that  he  was  in 
some  fou-  about  their  common  fnend  Sir  Robert's 
safety.  "  The  letter  of  rank  for  his  daughter,'* 
says  Morton,  *^ba8  raiaed  aueh  «  torrent  of  wrath 
against  him,  that  God  knows  where  it  tnay  end. 
They  uow  talk  of  a  strict  parliamentary  inquiry; 
yonr  lordabip  knows  bow  liule  any  man  can  ataod 
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toch  BD  ordeal  trinl  nfter  twen^  yenrs'  ndmiDtBtra- 
tion.  The  Inst  time  I  smw  bim.  which  was  on  Sun- 
dH}-  evBDiDg,  I  told  bim  of  ibe  clamor  that  waa 
raised  upon  the  subject  of  his  daughter;  but  the 
thing  wsB  then  past  the  offices,  and  could  not  be  re- 
called (though  she  had  uot  been  presented),  else  I 
believe  he  would  have  stopped  it.  I  would  fitin 
hope,  after  he  is  fairly  uwny,  that  the  fury  may 
tubside;  at  preaeot  it  is  very  riolent;  happy  had  it 
been  for  faim  had  ha  bad  yoor  brdsh^  now  faerei 
last  week  there  pawed  a  Kane  .between  Mm  end 
me*  by  outeelvea,  that  aflflBOted  me-  more  thno  any 
thing  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life  ;  bat  it  is  too  long 
to  troable  your  lordship  with  it;  lie  has  been  sore 
hurt  by  flatterers,  but  h^s  a  great  and  an  undaooted 
spirit,  and  a  tranquillity  something  more  than  hu- 
man." '  But  WaJpole  was  not  lilie  Wolsey,  hound- 
ed down  by  his  Itiog,  and  led  altogether  naked  to 
the  fury  of  his  enemies.:  in  ditmissiog  him,  George 
consulted  him  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  miniBtry, 
and  allowed  bito  to  bnygain  with  his  successor  for 
security  as  to  the  pest.  His  SQccesaor  in  the  treas- 
ury was  none  'other  than  his  old  friend  and  tool 
Wilmington,  the  Sir  Spencer  Compton  of  former 
days,  wtio  might  have  been .  priiae  minister  at  the 
aceesaion  of  George  II.,  if  be  bad  possessed  talent 
and  apirit,  and  bad  not  quailed  before  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

In  the  new  arrangements  the  leaders  of  the 

opposition  were  well-nigh  qanrreliog  among  them- 
selves,  but  they  proposed  nothing  very  dangerous 
to  the  retired  premier.  Anxious  to  keep  out  the 
Tories  at  all  costs,  Walpole  hnd  recommended  i 
George  to  appoint  Wilmington  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  case  Pulteney  should  decline  it;  but, 
in  the  first  instance  the  oll'er  was  to  be  tnnde  to  Pul- 
teney, and  it  v>as  artually  made — through  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Doke  of  Newcnstle^by  the  king,  though  he 
bated  the  man;  and  his  majesty  acoompnnted  the 
message  with  the  offer  of  full  power  to  Palt^ney 
upon  the  express  condition  that  he  shoald  resist 
and  defeat,  as  premier,  any  attempt  to  prosecute  his 
predeMssor.  Pulteney  at  first  repliedi  tfiat  if  that 
condition  was  insisted  upon  he  could  never  accept 
office,  saying  that,  whatever  might  be  hit  own  incli- 
nations, it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  screen  Wal- 
pole — "for  the  heads  of  parties  are  like  tbe  heads 
of  snakes,  carried  on  by  their  tails."*  Still  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Walpole,  the  king  sent  Pul- 
teney another  private  message,  and,  thereupon,  he 
quietly  consented  to  let  Wilmington  slide  into  th« 
premiership,  which  in  such  occupation  could  be 
little  more  than  nominal.  Lord  Carteret  thought 
that  neither  Pulteney  nor  Wilmington,  but  he  him- 
self, ought  to  hnve  the  highest  post;  but  Pulteney 
tukl  his  lordship  that,  if  he  would  not  acquiesce  io 
Wilmington's  promotion,  he  would  take  himself 
what  had  been  offered  to  liim.  Carteret  was  flat- 
tered by  a  eomplimest  paid  to  his  knowledge  of 

1  CnllodtB  Papm. 

•  Atlli*fBd€f  Atanmfrmet,  wbMl  took  jtUes  it  P«ltaB«7's  own 
hovM,  CkrUTOt  being  pmaiit,  mkuo  ntgoi  mi  twnofht  in,  ■od  Naw- 
I  dntnk,  **  To  our  happior  mMttng."   To  thit,  Poltenaf  raplied, 
"  If  wo  do  moot  ■giin,  mhj,  wo  ihall  amilo  i 
If  sot,  wfafithM  ihit  BMtiaf  wm  mil  midt." 


foreign  aflWirs,  and  was  ftio  to  rest  satisfied  witli 
tbe  promise  of  being  intrusted  with  the  maoa^e' 
ment  of  those  sffaira  ss  secretary^  state.  All  this 
was  settled  before  Walpole '  resigned ;  and  a  few 
days  af^er  that  great  event,  tbe  Doke  of  Newcastle, 
who  saw  that  there  wae  no  hope  of  being  premier 
himself,  but  who  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep 
his  Best  in  the  cabinet,  was  commismned  by  the 
king,  to  wneiliate  Pulteney,  and  to  obtain  from  bin 
a  promise,  that  if  any  prosecutioo  were  attempted 
Bgninst  Sir  Robert,  if  he  ceuld  not  oppose  the  mo- 
tion, be  would  at  least  do  nothbg  to  inflame  the 
debate.  Pulteney  replied  that  he  was  ooc  a  man  of 
blood ;  that  in  all  his  denunciations  of  destniction  ha 
had  meant  the  destruction  of  Watpole'a  power,  but 
not  of  his  person  ;  that  he  conld  not  say  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  though  be  was  free  to  confess 
that,  in  hie  opinion,  some  parliamentary  censure, 
at  the  least,  ought  to  be  inflicted;  and,  finally,  thnt 
he  must  consult  his  party  and  frierids.  Then  bis 
grace  of  Newcastle  said  a  word  for  himself — ds, 
that  the  king  trusted  Pulteney  wdbM  not  distress 
the  gnrernment  by  making  too  many  changes  in  the 
cabinet  in  the  midst  of  a  sessbn  of  parliRmenl.  Pnl- 
teney  politely  replied,  that  he  hnd  do  objection  to 
tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  to  tbe  lord  cbancelktr, 
but  that  he  must  insvt  that  some  obBoxioua  persons 
should  be  dbmlssed  at  once,  and  that  he  and  his 
friends  should  have  a  majority  in  the  cabinet,  tbs 
nomination  to  the  boards  of  treasury  and  admirslTy. 
and  the  disposal  of  the  ol5ce  of  secretary  of  slate 
for  Scotland — an  offioe  which  had  been  abolished, 
but  which  they  thought  ought  now  to  be  revived. 
Being  made  easy  as  to  his  own  place,  'Newcastle 
again  advised  Polteney  to  take  the  premiership;  but 
that  patriot  said,  niodeetly,  that,  as  he  bad  tlie  dis- 
possl  of  nil  places  in  his  handa,  he  would  accept  of 
none — that  all  that  he  wanted  for  hinnself  wns  s 
peerage  ^nd  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  And.  according 
to  the  absolute  dictum  of  tfaia  House  of  Comnioos 
orator,  Wilmington  waa  confirmed  first  lord  of  Ibe 
treasury,  Sandys  the  motioo-maker  was  nmde  chan- 
cellor jof  the  exchequer,  Carteret  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  secretary  for  Scot- 
land. Nor  was  this  the  only  security  which  bad  been 
procured  for  the  fiilleo  minister:  the  court  had  con- 
sented to  disarm  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  actually  giving  him  tbe  additional  ^50.000 
a-year,  and  by  promising  that  Lord  BBltimore  nnd 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  two  of  his  steady  adhe- 
rents, should  have  seats  at  tbe  new  board  of  ad- 
miralty. After  this  his  royal  highness  had  granted 
Walpole  a  private  audience,  and  had  aBsurdd  bim 
that  his  enmity  was  at  an  end,  and  that,  instead 
of  attacking,  he  would  defend  bim  if  assailed  if 
others. 

When  the  ministerial  arrangements  were  divulg- 
ed, they  threw  the  Tories  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage; 
for  the  Tories,  who  had  helped  the  opposition  to 
gain  their  victory  by  coalescing  with  diem  io  the 
present  pariiament,  got  nothing — nay,  not  so  maeh 
as  a  title  or  a  promise.  But  this  discontent  was  not 
confined  to  the  Tories :  all  the  leading  Whigs  that 
had  not  got  a  share  of  the  ministerial  spoils  were  si 
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fall— B  u  tiliejt  and  tbere  preBendy  aroee  n  loud 
ktoant  ■boat.tbe  fmithlfliBiWM  of  parHoft.  tod  the  ia- 
H|ato7  of  Paheoey  nod  Carteret  in  treating  and  ab- 
•olotely  bai^ining  for  themaeWes  without  consultiog 
the  great  body  of  the  oppoaitioo.  Pitt,  Lyttleton. 
th«  GreovUles,  and  hH  those  young  nieu  in  parlia- 
ment  whom  Walpole  had  baeo  accuatonied  to  call 
the  boy  patriots,"  and  who  had  done  thetr  beat  to 
preveut  the  arraogBDiBDts  which  had  been  eo,tered 
into,  murniured  the  loudeat  of  all,  and  Bbarpaned 
dmr  toogaes  and  their  wits  for  the  cootinuiition  of 
f^ipDMtioD  hBninf;nes  to  which  they  had  been  so 
long  accustonaed.  On  the  11th  of  February,  the 
vpry  day  of  Walpole's  formal  restgDation,  a  great 
Whig  ineetiog  was  called  at  the  Fonntaia  Tavern 
in  the  Strand.  Lord  Carteret  refused  to  go,  saying 
that  fa«  never  dined  at  taverns;  bat  Pulteney  went, 
aod  Sandys,  the  new'  cfamcellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  Msriy  three  hundred  niore,  peera  and  common- 
era,  roost  of  tbem  dtssatiafied  men.  Lord  Talbot 
filled  ■  glass  to  the  brim,  and  drank  to  cleansing  the 
Augean  suble  of  the  dung  and  grooms.  The  Dnlie 
of  Argyle,  who  had  done  as  much  agaioBt  Walpole 
as  any  brd,  and  who  had  got  nothing  by  the  change, 
declaimed  as  if  disapiMriotment  had  turned  him  into 
a  downright  Jacobite,  or  as  if  he  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  Tory  principles;  and  he  finished  a  long 
speech  saying  that  nothing  would  go  well  until 
the  Tories  were  provided  with  places  as  well  as  the 
Whigs,  and  the  administration  was  founded  "upon 
the  broad  bottom  of  both  parties."  Putteney,  in 
reply,  made  the  tavern  tesonod  with  protestations 
of  dfaainteresredness.  and  with  denials 'that  he  aod 
hi*  friends  had  selfishly  taken  the  mknagemeot  of 
the  uegottatton  into  their  own  haodiu  As  to  the  ap- 
pointaient  of  ToriAs,  he  aaid  it  must  be  a  work  of 
some  time  "to  remoVB  suspicions  Inculcated  long, 
aod  long  credited,  with  regard  to  a  denoniioation  of 
men  who  bad  formerly  been  thought  not  heartily 
cttached  to  the  reigning  family."  Motion-making 
Sandys  also  made  a  speech,  saying  that  the  king  had 
offered  him  a  place,  nod  why  ebould  be  not  accept 
it  ?  that,  if  he  did  not,  another  would — or,  if  nobody 
woold,  his  majesty  would  be  obligBd  to  employ  his 
old  minister  again,  which  be  fancied  the  gentlemen 
present  did  not  wish  to  see.  The  meeting  broke 
np  in  a  humor  much  improved  by  wine  and  good 
cheor;  "but,"  adds  a  recent  writer,  "what  seems 
to  have  principally  wdigbed  with  them  was,  that 
each  remembered  bow  lAany  offices  were  still  va- 
cant, and  hoped  that  some  were  reserved  for  him- 
self or  for  his  friends."  * 

A  few  days  afker,  a  conference  took  place  iu  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  the  brds  Chesterfield,  Cobham,  and 
Balbnret  pressed  their  claims  on  Pulteney  and  the 
friends  be  had  put  into  office.  In  the  end,  Argyle 
obtained  for  himself  a  seat  in  the  cnbioet,  the  mns- 
tersbip  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  regiment  of  which 
he  bad  recently  been  deprived  by  WhIjwIb;  and 
be  procored,  though  not  without  opposition  and 
difficulty,  the  promise  of  a  seat  at  the  new  board  of 
Bdmimlty  for  hia  friend  Sir  John  Hyada  Cotton,  a 
I  IrtfdIUbaa. 


declnmd  Jacobite.  Chesterfield  got  ooUiiog;*  bvC 
Cobham,  who  had  been  dismisaed  ott  nccount  of  hia 
oppositioD  to  the  Excise  Bill,  was  resfoi^  to  the 

commaod  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  aod  made  a  field 
mnrsbal.  Cobham,  who  was  materoal'uncle  to  two 
of  the  "  boy  patriots" — Lyttleton  and  Grenville — 
could  get  nothing  for  his  nephews.  Gower  and 
Batburst  got  for  the  present  nothing  but  promises 
for  themselves  or  for  their  particular  friends.  As 
Lord  Harrington  chose  to  resign  his  secretaryship 
of  state  in  favor  of  Carteret,  he  was  created  an  earl, 
and  made  president  of  the  council,  in  lieu  of  Wil* 
mington  ;  Wnlpole*s  secretary-at-war.  Sir  Williaih 
Yonge,  and  bis  paymnster  of  the  forces,  Mr.  Pel- 
bam,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  bttth 
allowed  to  remain  in  office.  Having  settled  these 
matters,  the  Prince  uf  Wales  and  all  the  leaders  of 
the  ble  oppoaitioo  went  to  pay  their  respects  at 
court,  where  none  of  them  haid  appeared  tor  a  long 
time.  George  reeebed  hisjioo  very  coldly.  His 
majesty  said,  How  does  the  princeas  do  2  I  hope 
she  is  well."  The  prince  kissed  hia  hand,  and  this 
was  all.*  On  that  same  day  the  parliament  met, 
and  the  voice  of  opposition  seemed  to  be  mute. 
But  the  king  positively  refused  to  admit  Sir  Jolio 
Hynde  Cotton  to  the  place  promised  him  in  the 
admrrnlty,  saying,  with  some  reason,  that  they  ought 
dot  to  expect  him  to  employ  and  promote  the  ene- 
mies of  bis  family,  aod  declaring  that  b|0  would 
stand  by  those  who  had  set  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick upon  the  throne  in  oppositioo  to  ^he  wiU  of 
the  Jacobites.  This,  made  >  new  atoi-m.  The 
Dnke  of  Ari^Ie, '  who  had  insisted  upon  Cotton's 
promotion,  aud  who,  moreover,  is  supposed  to  have 
aimed  at  the  entire  authority  in  Scotbind,  and  to 
have  been  irritated  at  the  appointment  of  the,  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale,  thundered  in  the  I^ouse  of 
Lords,  and  the  Tory  party  in  both  Hoases  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  indignation  at  the  rejection  of 
the  Jacobite  Cotton,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  had  been  idmost  as  tronblesome  to 
the  Whigs  as  the  thorough -going  Jacobite  Siitppeo. 
This  Tory  opposition  would  have  been  insignificanL 
enough  if  led  to  itself;  but  disappointment,  irrita- 
tion, and  jeabosy  at  once  induced  an  abundance  of 
Whigs  to  join  it,  and  there  was  thus  agam  a  coali- 
tion of  men  of  opposita  principlea,  but  one  apite; 
discontented  Whigs  joining  Tories  and  Jacobites,  as 
they  had  done  before  in  order  to  overthrow  Wal- 
pole. The  Priuce  of  Wales  himself  grew  diyaatia- 
fiedi  and  aotm  began  to  er;  down  the  government 
which  he  had  helped  to  make.  Wilmington,  the 
nominal  head  of  this  government,  had  not  improved 
in  ability  and  energy  in  growing  old  ;  aod  Pulteney. 
who  threw  himself  out  of  the  Commons,  his  proper 
sphere,  by  taking  a  peerage  and  becoming  Lord 
Bath,  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party,  but  considerable 
disgust  to  the  country.    Whan,  toward  the  end  of 

1  Lord  ClMitnfleU  mj*,  in  ■  private  latter,  "The  pablie  ha*  na- 
(lined  me  ililTerent  emplujneDU  ;  but  I  haTs  baen  irilinid  dm*,  I  have 
aiked  fur  aone,  BDd  1  wtll  accept  of  ngM,  lill  1  m  •  liUie  dtiwr  inU 
mauera  Umb  I  lUt  aX  ftr—au  I  ha**  oppuMd  mflunqM,  not  nmrn,  aod 
Uw  changa  of  two  uT.  ()««•  rm  «nl)  i«  la*  a  tiiiwist  pUdfatona 
that  nieaaarea  will  ba  ohangod.**-— J/Mjr*(  Ltfe, 

■  Uunee  Walputa  to  B.  Maoa 
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Jthe  f  MBioo,  his  crMtion  was  aDDonneed,  the  public 
everywhere  culled  his  peenige  the  price  of  his 
jwrfidy,  sod  api^  tbi^  thoagh  he  had  doC  tukeo 
places  and  money,  which  he  did  not  waot,  being  so 
very  rich  without  theu.  he  had  sold  his  party  and 
his  country  for  a  title  and  a  seat  in  (he  Houbo  of 
Lords.  As  lender  of  the  opposition  ID  the  Lower 
House,  hv  bad  been  uccustonied  to  shouts  of  ap- 
jtlnuse  and  vehement  congnitulationa  whenever  he 
iippenred  iibroad  in  the  streets  uf  London;  but  now 
he  WHS  hissed  and  hooted  by  bia  late  admirers.  It 
id  said  that  Walpole  artfully  contributed  to  Fulte- 
ney's  f»lae  etep;'  «nd  that,  when  he,  as  Lord  Orford, 
first  met  the  new  Lord  BHth  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
he  triumphed  over  bim  with  Uiese  cutting  words — 
"  My  Lord  Bath,  you  and  1  are  now  two  as  insig- 
pificaot  men  as  any  in  England."  "Id  which.'* adds 
the  narmtor  of  the  foecdote,  "  he  sptike  the  truth 
of  Pulteuey  my  Lord  Bath,  but  not  of  himself ;  for 
my  Lord  Orford  was  coasulted  by  ministers  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life."'  lu  the  poif^nant  words  of 
Chesterfield,  "the  nation  looked  upon  Pulteney  as 
a  deserter;  and  be  shrunk  into  insignificance  and 
an  earldpm."  He  and  bis  party  soon  found  how 
inuch  more  easy  it  is  to  condemn  than  to  rectify; 
how  many  things  that  served  to  adorn  an  opposition 
speech  are  impracticable,  or  even  uudesiriible.  iu 
office.  But  the  people  are  never  disposed  to  make 
allowHOces  for  these  seeming  discrepancies  in  the 
conduct  of  public  men  ;  and  they  expected,  as  the 
luMst  that  the  new  cabinet  could  do,  that  they  should 
undo  .every  thing  tbey  had  opposed,  every  thing 
they  had  complained  of  and  protested  against,  dur- 
ing the  long  reign  of  Sir  Robert.  There  was  no 
WHut  of  clauiors  and  petitious  from  towns  and  coun- 
ties for  the  punishment  of  the  expelled  minister: 
the  electors  of  Westminster  asked  whether  such  as 
he  were  to  be  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  a  privHte 
trancjuillity ;  and  oUiera  spoke  as  if  the  blood  of 
Wnlpole  ought  to  be  shed  upon  the  scaffold.  Tbe 
Imy  piitriotB,"  urged  on  by  these  cbimors  and  peti- 
liuns,  displayed  much  boldness  uf  innovHtioo ;  aud 
iiuthing  less  was  proposed  than  the  putting  down  of 

I  ••  Walpoto  WW  Mgar  to  Mean  tiM  ehief  pomr  in  the  faUu*  min- 
iatrf  to  00*  wbiiM  ■uiuitj'  b*  did  not  fMr  B;  bi*  advice,  il  kpfieMra, 
the  king  leut  a  priiale  meuage  to  I'lilleneji,  TH|iie>ting  thai,  if  be 
did  not  ehiNMe  tu  place  himieir  ml  Itie  heed  of  the  trFuarj,  be  would 
let  iMi  Wilminf  iMi  (Sir  Bpmcitr  CutniAM)  alula  iMu  ibel  poet.  L'ar- 
toret,  who  deMred  tha  plMw  fi*  Mnaeir,  uli)acwd  bi  thie  amnftaMBt ; 
but  Pultoue;  having  otiliged  him  to  cuiieent,  Waljmla  wu  fulljr  Htu- 
fieil.  III!  (real  object  had  Iweu  to  lure  Pulteney  li>  the  paUce  wilhuol 
hie  paitj  ;  and  when  tbe  king,  cuaquehiig  hie  averuoa.  allowed  ibia  to 
ha  tidiiei,  ha  aaid,  to  hia  tm  Uuraw,  making  a  awtiua  nilh  hia  haad,  an 
if  lucking  a  door,  *  1  have  turned  the  key  of  tb^  eloaet  upoa  bin.'  "— 
Lord  JolM  RutttU,  M«m.  of  Affain  uf  Europe. 

■  Dr.  King'e  Political  and  Liturary  Aneodotea  sf  hie  own  Times. 
Tbi«  reftirmed  Jicobiie  (aye,  "  No  incident  iu  ihia  mign  sMonithed  ai 
ail  much  at  ihe  couduct  of  mjr  I.»Td  Baih,  whuchuie  to  receive  bie  boa- 
un  a*  Ihe  wafiri  of  iniqaity,  which  be  might  hate  had  u  the  reward 
of  virtue.  B;  hii  oppuution  to  a  maladmiDiatratioM  for  naor  tweatjr 
^arf ,  be  had  cuulrwMd  an  nniTeml  eeieem,  aad  waa  gnaaidared  aa  tlw 
rhief  bulwark  and  protector  of  the  Bmiih  liLerliea.  By  Ihe  fait  sf 
Walpiile  ha  enjnf  ed,  fur  some  dayi.  a  kind  of  MiiereigB  power.  Dur- 
ing thi*  interval  it  waa  expected  that  he  would  have  fomied  a  patriot 
iniiiiairy,  and  hava  fivt  ttt*  pnblic  aflhin  in  tuch  «  tram  aa  wMld  ao- 
Cfiaaanlj,  IB  s  twTj  ■hart  liaia,  hava  npairad  all  tba  famubaa  in  Mr 
cnnatiution.  Bat  bow  we  were  doreiml !  Ha  dMrnnad  Iba  eaoM  of 
bia  WMintry ;  be  hainyod  hie  frtanda  and  adheranla ;  be  rained  fab  ehar- 
•Mer  i  aad,  frua  •  hmmI  gluhuas  muimm.*,  aniilL  ouwb  to  a  deftee  of 
cuoterapfc'* 


nny  stsoding  anny  whatsoever  Id  tinM  of  peace,  tba 

strict  limitaiiuo  of  pbicemea  io  parlianMal,  and  tri* 
ennial  parliaments  i|ist«id  of  aeptWHiial'  The  mad 
cry  was  oootinued  that  'Walpole  had  ruined  lb* 
trade  of  the  coontry  i  but  it  appeared  that  no  raaa 

knew  how  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  this  greatest 
of  all  eviJs.  If  we  are  to  believe  Tindnl  "  many  of 
tbe  towns  were  for  reducing,  if  Dotabolisbiog, almost 
all  taxes,  though  they  hU  agreed  io  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  continuing  the  war  with  double  vigor." 
Ou  tba  9th  of  Mamb,  Lord  Limerick,  who  bad  bees 
intended  for  secretary -at- war,  but  who  waa  afraid 
of  VBcating  his  seat  by  taking  office,  moved,  in  tba 
House  of  Commons,  for  a  aecret  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  ad  ministration  of  afTaira  by  Sir  Robert  Wair 
pole  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Pitt  and  that 
aection  stroogly  supported  the  motion,  which  was 
as  hotly  nrgad  by  the  Tpriea.  Mr.  Pettwui,  tlie 
principal  member  of  the  i^emmaot  who  apoke, 
abfy  reeisted  Lord  Liiaerick'a  motion ;  bat  PultO' 
ney  was  not  present,  being  eng^ed  with  n  sick  and 
dying  daughter;  aa  he,  howeter,  had  intimated  to 
his  party  his  strong  aTersioo  to  the  meaanre,  the 
ministerial  heoch  bad  voted  agaioat  Limerick,  whose 
motion  whs  lost  by  two  votes  in  a  House  coosistiog 
of  486  members.  But  when  Pulteney  reappeared 
he  was  bitterly  reproached  for  his  want  of  seal  in 
pursuing  tbe  old  enemy;  and  tbereapou  this  waver- 
ing statesutan  requested  Lord  Limerick  to  renew 
bis  ii.iotioo  in  an  altered  shape,  the  forma  of  the 
House  not  ollowiog  precisely  the  same  motion  to  be 
reproduced  iq  the  same  sesaioo.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  Limerick  ruse  and  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the  Itn 
last  years  of  Walpole'a  administration ;  Pulteney 
not  only  voted,  but  apoke  in  fiivor  of  tbe  motion,  and 
it  was  carried  accordingly,  the  OMjority  being  25S 
to  245.  Pulteney,  however,  deairad  mrt  to  be  named 
on  the  committee,  and  reconunendnd  moderation  and 
fnir  pluy.  The  fallen  minister's  wit^  son,  Horace 
Walpule,  though  not  so  ^le  with  his  tongne  as  with 
bis  pen,  delivered  a  speech — the  first  he  had  ever 
made  io  the  House — in  defense  of  hia  father,  and 
was  answered  in  a  fierce  and  ungeneroua  style  by 
Pitt.  They  then  appointed  a  committee  to  name 
the  members  uf  this  secret  committee  of  inquiry,  a 
tHsk  which  is  said  to  have  occupied  tbeio  without 
intermission  or  rest  for  twenty-two  hours.  When 
the  names  of  this  secret  committee  were  announced 
there  were  fouud  to  be  among  them  only  two  de- 
cided friends  of  the  ex-minister:  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-one  (the  total  number)  were  indifferent  to 
bis  fate,  or  were  his  rancorous  enemies,  Tbey 
chose  Lord  Limerick  their  chairman,  nod  entered 
upon  their  iovestigatioo,  not  hesitating,  in  their 
active  hatred,  to  attack  and  examine  mountains  <tf 
state  papers  and  pyramids  of  tresauiy  books.  Sir 
John  Bernard,  the  city  member  and  flnaocier,  tliengh 
BO  sturdy  an  enemy  to  the  minister  when  iu  power, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  their  unfiiirness,  and 
declared  (hat,  since  their  views  were  not  geoenil, 
but  particular,  and  all  directed  against  one  man,  he 
would  no  longer  take  pHrt  in  the  labors  of  the  cdin- 
I  mittee.  Ou  the  other  side,  the  king,  who  was  in  con- 
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<tiint  cmnmaiihiatioa  with  Wnlpole  ■nd  his  frienda, 
did  mH  that  hm  could  to  frustnto  die  ioqatry  and  to 
mBcamga  th«  olMtiauy  of  witmasm  ia  refastn^  to 
giw9  BTidoBce  ngnhirt  their  former  pntron  nnd  mus- 
ter. Mfk  Edgeeamhe,  who  hud  niniMiged  the  Cor- 
nish borougha  for  Wiilpt^e,  and  who  might  htive 
urfd  DMBy  a  treasury  tale,  waa  rawed  to  tht)  peenig», 
■od  so  Yielded  from  the  njiiimitiHtioti  of  the  Lower 
Hoase.  Paxtoo,  the  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  was 
commhted  to  Newgate  for  refiiting  to  answer  queS- 
tioaa  put  to  bint :  but  this  did  not  mahe  other  men 
mora  conmimiMtive }  and  Serope,  the  secretary  to 
ibe  treuary,  and  several  other  ofHcisla.  resolately 
rafbeed  to  aassrer  the  queries  put  to  them  by  the 
eoiDBiittM,  .leatv  mt  tbey  said,  they  might  tfrimlDate 
ifaomMlTM,  whi^  dMy  were  not  hound  to  do  by 
■ny  hssr.  RooonrM  ms  then  bad  to  a  very  irr^ga- 
htr  mad  snjastifiiible  biH.  which  proposed  to  grant  to 
m»ry  wita«aa  ■  fiiH  indeinniiy  to  himself,  let  his 
disdorares  be  what  they  might.  Bad  m  was  this 
bill,  the  Commoos,  in  their  bent,  pMsed  it  by  b  ma- 
joriry  of  Vi  in  a  House  of  444. 

Wbeo  carried  up  to  the  Lords  it  was  supported 
by  Chesterfield  aad  Bathunt,  but  eflbctually  op- 
poeed  by  Carteret  and  Hardwicke.  The  chan- 
e«ltor  declared  tbat  this  was  a  bill  cSleolated  to  let 
kMise  oppression  and  perjury  upon  the  world.  '^It 
ie,"  oootiooed  be.  "a  bill  to  damle  the  wiclied  with 
»  prospect  of  security,  and  to  incite  them  to  por- 
cfaBS»  an  indemnity  for  one  crime  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  another.  It  is  a  bill  to  confound  the  notions 
ef  right  and  wrong,  le  viohle  the  OBsenee  of  onr 
eoMlsnitlna,  and  to  leuve  as  without  any  certain 
■eearity  for  onr  properties  or  any  rule  for  oar 
■etiotw."  U  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  Commons  wero  inflamed,  and  the  riolent  and 
petulant  Lord  Stratge,  son  of  the  EnrI  of  Derby, 
oioved  ■  resolution  that  the  proceedings  of  the  peers 
were  an  obstruction  to  justice.  Pulteney  then 
rfaougfat  it  necessary  te  stand  forward  to  prevent  a 
eollision  between  the  two  Houses,  and  upon  a  divi- 
eioo  Lord  Strange  was  beaten  by  a  iniijorily  of  fifty- 
two.  This  made  some  of  the  members  of  tbe  secret 
oonmnttee  more  violent  than  tbey  had  been  before, 
and  Scrope,  the  secretary  of  the  tressury.  who  still 
iwfoaed  to  answer  theh-  questions,  was  threatened 
and  iDsnlted  in  a  terrible  miianer.  But  this  old 
"Whig,  who  IB  the  days  of  hh  youth  had  fought  for 
Moamontli  at  the  banlo  of  Sedgomoor,  meroly  said, 
*•  that  be  was  fanrseore  years  of  age,  and  did  not 
«are  whether  be  spent  tbe  few  months  be  had  to 
'  live  in  tbe  Tower  or  not,  but  that  the  last  thing  he 
woaM  do  was  to  betray  the  king,  and,-  next  to  the 
biog.  tbe  Earl  irf*  Orfind.***  As  the  best  thing  they 
eoold  do,  tbe  committee  dismissed  old  Scrope  with- 
ent  farther  trouble.  On  tbe  30th  of  June,  when  the 
eeasioo  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the  secret  commit- 
tee presented  a  report,  alledging  ihiit,  during  tbe 
cdectioo  at  Weymouth,  a  place  had  been  promised 
to  the  mayor  if  he  would  use  his  influence  in  ob- 
toioing  the  nomination  f>f  a  returning  officer,  and 
that  ■  hsing  lo  tbe  Shureh  had  boon  promised  to 
tbe  brother-iD-kw  of  the  mayor  with  the  same  cor- 
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mpt  design ;  as  also  that  some  revenue  officers.' 
wbo  refused  to  give  tfabir  votes  for  the  ministerial 
candidate,  had  beed  dismissed;  diat  a  fraudulent' 
eontmct  bnd  been  given  to  Peter  Burrell  nnd  John 
Bristow,  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  furnishing  money  in  Jiimaica  toward  the  pnyment 
of  tbe  British  troops,  by  which  the  contractoris  had 
gained  fourteen  pounds  three  shillings  and  two' 
pence  hnlfpenny  pef*  cent.;  that  Walpole  hnd  era- 
ployed  for  secret  services,  during  the  Inst  ten  years 
of  his  administration,  much  greater  sums  than  had 
been  expended  in  the  tike  manner  during  any  other 
ten  preceding  yeara;  or  that  there  Wns  set  down 
under  the  liead  of  secret  and  special  services,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  August,  1707,  and  the  fint 
day  of  AogQsC,  1717,  no  mors  than  The  sum  of 
d6337,960  4s.  fi^if.,  whereas  Walpole's  sum  for  ten 
years  amounted  to  do  less  than  <£l,453,0e0.  Parr 
of  this  money  had  indisputably  been  spent  to  bribing 
and  corrupting  electon  ;  but  it  can  be  proved,  almost 
to  a  positive  certainty,  that  the  fai-  greater  part  of  it 
bad  been  employed  in  foreign  negotintiona,  or  in 
smoothing  the  road  to  treaties  and  nlliancefl  with  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  exceedingly  mercenary  courts. 
Besides,  the  parallel  between  the  last  seven  years 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  three  yen  re  of  George 
L  and  the  last  ten  yeRrs  of  Wnlpole  whs  most  un- 
fairiy  drawn :  the  vhIuo  of  money  was  different  iit 
the  two  periods,  and  our  foreign  rebttions  were  far 
more  complicated  during  tbe  latter  than  during  tbe 
former  period;  and,  moreover,  the  committee  took 
no  notice  of  tlie  allowance  granted  In  Anne's  time 
of  dElO.OOO  per  annum  for  proeariag  secret  Intelli- 
gence, or  of  the  two-eod-a-hnlf  per  cent,  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  id  tbe  service  of 
Great  Britain,  and  set  dawn  to  tbe  same  secret  ser- 
vice account ;  sod  they  wholly  overlooked  die  rather 
important  sum  of  ^500.000  voted  to  Anne  in  1713 
to  pny  off  her  civil  list  debt.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
if  on  the  one  side  impediments  hnd  been  thrown  in 
tbe  wny  of  their  investtgiitioo,  the  secret  committee 
on  the  other  side  had  been  as  for  as  possible  from 
the  impnrtisl  and  just  spirit  which  ought  to  have 
guided  their  inquiry  and  dictated  their  report. 
These  gentlemen  gained  no  honor  by  then*  doings, 
for  the  report  was  received  by  the  public  with 
universal  contempt,  and  their  labors  were  compared 
to  those  of  the  parturient  mountain  in  the  fable  that 
brought  forth  a  ridiculoas  mouse.  Personally,  the 
character  of  tbe  ex-minister  seemed,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  gain  by  these  proceedings;  for,  tfaongh 
be  bad  so  often'  been  accused  of  being  harsh  and 
tyrannical  to  his  dependents,  there  was  not  one  of 
his  subalterns  in  office,  though  threatened  with 
severe  punishment,  and,  no  doubt,  tempted  by  tb» 
offer  of  rewards,  that  would  speak  against  hira  or 
betray  any  of  his  secrets. 

Sir  Robert  Oodschall.  lord  mayor  and  member 
for  the  city,  and  a  very  dull,  heavy  man  besides, 
broQght  forward  a  motion  fur  the  repeal  of  the 
Septenninl  Act.  Pulteney,  who  was  not  yet  gone 
to  the  Lords,  opposed  this  repeal  with  all  his  might, 
though  it  had  been  the  harden  of  some  of  the  long- 
est and  best  of  his  opposition  speeches.    Oo  tlio 
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notion  of  PuttBuey  five  hnadred  tfaonwad  more 
pouodi  were  graoted  to  the  Quaeo-of  Hungary; 
tod  B  supply  of  more  than  five  millioDi  vas  voted 
for  carry.iog .  oo  the  war  with  vigor.  Little  else 
pnwed  worthy  of  notice  dnriog  this  sessioo,  which 
wns  closed  on  the  15th  of  July,  when,  bis  msjesty, 
to  the  profogatioj]  speech,  intimated  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  coocluded  betweeo  her  HuDgariae  maj- 
esty and  the  Kiag  of  Prussia  under  his  mediatioo. 
Lord  Gower  was  now  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
sea)  in  the  room  of  Lord  Hervey ;  and  Lord  Batburst, 
a  Jncobite,  as  Qower  was,  or  had  been,  was  made 
cnptain  of  the  buod  of  gentleinea  pensioners  io  the 
room  of  the  Doke  of  Boltou.  But  the  party  called 
» the  boys"  still  remained  out  of  place  and  out  of 
humor.  Carteret  prevailed  npoo  his  colleagues  to 
•end  16,000  men  tu  serve  as  anxiliaries  to  the  Hooae 
of  Aostria  in  Flanden ;  bnt  the  result  of  the  British 
campaign  in  the  great  scene  of  Marlborongfa's  gloiy 
ia  told  in  a  very  few  words.  Tlpe  Batch  would  not 
fict  with  them,  oor  mal^e  any  vigorons  eflbrt  in  sup* 
port  of  the  Prsgmatic  Sanctioo,  and  our  troops  re- 
tnained  in  Flaadera,  "idle,  unemployed,  and  quar- 
reling with  the  inhabitaots."'.  But,  fortunately  for 
her,  Maria  Theresa  did  not  depend  upon  tbe  States- 
General  or  upon  English  auuliaries.  Her  best  gen- 
eral, KbevenhOller,  continued  to  seme  ber  well  in 
the  field,  and  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  ioten- 
tions  of  France  crept  into  the  cabinet  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  and  <^  most  of  the  minor  princes,  who 
bad  entered  into  or  had  favored  the  confederacy. 
A  battle  gained  by  the  Prussians  in  the  month  of 
May,  at  Czaslau,  io  Bohemia,  had,  moreover,  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  be  less 
tenacions  about  Silesia;  and,  as  she  agreed  to  yield 
that  province  to  Frederie,  all  present  obetacles  to  a 
peace  were  removed,  and  a  treaty  between  them 
-was  signed  in  the  nwndi  of  June.  Left  to  them- 
selvea,  the  .French.- who  bad  penetrated  into  Bo- 
hemia or  the  other  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria, 
could  neither  maintnia  their  footing  nor  extricate 
themselves  without  tremendous  loss.  Marshal  Belle- 
isie  made  his  renowoed  retreat,  which  has  been 
considered  as  a  master-piece  in  war;  yet,  when  he 
got  across  the  Rhine  he  found  that,  of  the  3d.000 
men  he  had  conducted  with  him  into  Germany,  be 
bad  not  brought  back  more  than  8000.  The  marshals 
MaiUebois  and  De  Broglie,  who  were  acting  with  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  or,  as  he  was  now  styled  by  one 
part.of  Europe,  tbe  emperor,  remained,  yet  a  while 
in  hia  electoral  dominions. 

As  the' Queen  of  Spain  had  obtained  Naples  nod 
Sicily  for  her  apn*  Don  Carlos,  she  thoogbt  she  might 
acquire  some  other  eovereignty  south  of  the  Alps  for 
ber  younger  son  Don  Philip.  This  scheme  of  hers 
produced  a  great  effect  io  the  Peninsula :  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  had  contributed  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples  by  suddenly  declaring  against  tho  House -of 
Austria,  now  as  suddenly  broke  his  alliance  with  the 
Bourbons  of  Frsnce  and  Spain,  allied  himself  with 
Maria  Theresa,  and  enabled  her  troops  to  drive  tbe 
Spaniards  out  of  Lombardy,  where  Montemar  lost 
nearly  half  his  army.  To  keep  in  check  Don  Carlos, 
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who  was  cdlecting  fn  army  at  Naples,  end  who  had 
already  sent  troops  to  Upper  Italy  to  coOporata  with 
the  Spaniards  and  hia  brother  Don  Philip,  tt>e  En- 
glidi  government  dispatched  Commodore  Martin 
with  five  riiipa  of  the  line.  Martin,  when  oo  such 
bold  measure  was  expected,  ssiled  into  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and,  without  firing  the  usual  friendly  salute, 
lay  to,  off  the  city,  and  sent  a  messenger  on  shore 
to  iofot'm  the  king  that  Greet  Britain,  as  the  ally  and 
confederate  of  Aostria,  and  as  the  enemy  ot  Spain, 
proposed  to  the  two  Sicilies  an  absolute  neutrality 
io  this  war;  that,  if  his  Sicilian  majesty  would  ac> 
cede  to  this  proposal,  and  eogage  io  writiag  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  Spanish  anny,  and  to  remain 
neutral,  no  harm  should  tuppen  to  him ;  but  that,  if 
he  refused,  the  English  men-of-war  would  bombard 
his  city.  Dm  Carlos  and  his  conn  were  thrown 
into  coneteraatiooi  for  the  ci^  was  witboot  defenses 
and  almost  wirhoat  any-  garrisod,  and  the  people, 
according  to  their .  wont,  were  beginning  to  riot. 
The  Neapolitan  ministers  endeavored  to  gnio  a  little 
time,  and  sent  a  noUo  messenger  on  board  the  Eo- 
glish  commodore  to  debate  nod  defer  proceedings; 
but  Martin,  a  decided  sailor  of  the  true  stamp,  pulled 
out.  his  watch,  laid  it  upon  his  cabin  table,  and  told 
them  that  in  two  hours'  time  he  should  Iwgin  to 
bombard.  Upon  this  tbe  Neapolitan  counselors  of 
state,  who  had  been  assembled  io  a  hurry,  loudly 
declared,  to  tbe  king  ^at  nothing  was  left  for  them 
but  to  accede  to  the  neutrality ;  and  then  Don  Carlos 
wrote  out  the  promises  required  of  him.  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  letter  to  his  general,  the  DuLe  of  C«s- 
tropignano.  commanding  him  to  leave  the  Spaniards 
and  return  home  with  the  Neapolitan  troops  forth- 
with. The  haughty  messenger  of  tbe  Engnsfacom- 
roodore,  says  a  native  historian,  insisted  upon  reading 
tluB  letter  to  Castropigoano.  He  then  returned  on 
board,  and  Martin,  who  had  done  his  jnuinaas,  sailed 
ont  of  the  bay  and  was  lost  ngbt  of  before  oigfat. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  Neapolitans  thooght  of 
fortifying  the  city  and  port,  and  of  bnildiog  some 
ships  of  war;  but  Don  Carlos  kept  the  promises  he 
had  made,  and  wisely  remaioed  oeutml  ontil  the 
armies  of.  Maria  Theresa  attacked  him  in  his  own 
territories.'  Another  English  sailor  behaved  -with 
equal  decision.  Haddock,  who  had  done  nothing 
in  ^e  Mediterranean,  was  recalled,  and  succeeded 
by  Admiral  Matthews,  who  took  out  seven  additional 
ships.  One  of  Matthewa'a  captains,  irritated  by  tbe 
strange  conduct  of  (be  Fronoh.  who  scted  as  enemies, 
though  there  waa  aa  yet  ne  daclaratioo  of  war,  fol- 
lowed Ave  Spanish  galleys  into  tbe  Frenofa  port  of 
St.  Tropez.  and  attacked  and  desboyed  them  there, 
aod  io  spito  of  the  Freoch.flag^  which  bad  so  often 
been  allowed  to  cover  the  ships  of- Spain  io  nmilar 
drenmslances.  In  other  directions  our  navy  did  lit- 
tle to  distinguish  itself.  Captain  Smith  and  Captain 
Stewart,  with  two  frigates,  engaged  three  Spanish 
ships  of  war  near  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's, 
and  fought  them  till  night,  when  the  -  Spaniards 
withdrew  in  a  shattered  condition.  The  Tilbaiy. 
a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  was  accidaatally  set  on  fire  and 
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destrsyedoffthe  iakodof  HispaiHola:  137  men  per- 
ished; but  the  rest  were  BB*ed  by  CapUia  Hoore 
of  tii»  De&Aiwe.  While  we  were  plaaoiDg  b  tend 
expediUoD  lerow  the  bdimos  of  Dtriea  to  atuck 
Pansnn— 4  Bchema  which  came  to  oothing*— the 
Spuiwds,  with  400Q  meD*  fell  upoti  oor  new  colooy 
of  Geor^B,  and  begu  to  march  for  Fredenca,  the 
capital ;  but  the  xBUoot  aod  phUaDtbropie  General 
Oglethorpe  defeated  tham  id  two  encounters,  tod. 
with  merely  a  haod&l  of  meOf  he  drove  them  out 
of  the  colooy  after  they  had  suffered  a  ternbte  loss. 

The  lung  aod  the  I>uke  of  Gumberlaad  bad  at 
ooe  moment  thought  of  proceeding  to  Flaodera  to 
take  the  coiatnaod  of  the  16,000  Britiah  troope 
there  ;  and  tlwy  bad  even  embarked  their  baggage ; 
but  the  arrival  of  tbe  old  £«rl  of  Stair,  wbo  had  had 
the  command  of  those  troopa,  and  the  return  of 
Lord  Carteret,  wbo  had  been  sent  to  the  Hague 
to  quickeo  tbe  Dutch,  altered  hia  majesty's  deter- 
minatioQ.  The  ptain  truth  was,  tbe  Scates-Geoer&l 
would  risk  Dotbiog  in  this  war.  atid  the  Dutch  mer- 
cfasoto  were  earryiog  on  a  profitable  trade  at  the 
espetue  of  the  English.  Partiament  met  on  the 
ISth  of  Norember,  when  George  told  them  that  he 
bud  aogmeated  the  British  forcea  io  the  Low  Coun- 
tries with  16,000  Haooveriana.  and  6000  Hessiana; 
tliat  tbe  magnanimity  and  iortitude  of  the  Queeo 
of  Huogary  and  the  resolute  conduct  of  tbe  King 
of  Sardiaia  had  done  wondera;  that  Sweden  had 
applied  to  bim  for  hia  good  offices  io  procuring  a 
peace  with  Russia;  tbat  be  had  concluded  defensive 
alliRDces  with  the  czarina  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
— eveote  wliicb  could  not  have  bsppened  if  Great 
Britain  had  oot  manifested  a  seasonable  spirit  and 
vigor  io  defeodiog  and  assisting  her  ancieot  alltea, 
and  maiotaintng  the  liberties  of  £urope;  and  that 
he  mast  still  recommeod  the  same  spirit,  vigw,  aod 
prudence,  as  essential  to  the  auccesa  of  oor  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  reeatablishraent  of  the  balance 
and  tranqailli^  of  Europe.  The  address  proposed 
by  niioistera  encountered  some  resistance,  particn- 
larly  in  Cha  Upper  House  frpm  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
fieU.  But  the  oppoaitiaa  reserved  their  6re  till  tbe 
lOtb  of  December,  when  Sir  William  Yonge,  aa 
secretary-st-war,  intimated  that  we  must  pay  for 
tbe  16,000  Hanoverians  (tbe  6000  Hesaiaas  hsd 
been  aheady  provided  for  under  a  convention  made 
■o  Walpole's  time},Bnd  proposed  agraotof  ^657,000 
for  maintaintog  these  troops  from  August,  1742,  till 
December,  1743.  Sandys,  the  new  chaoceUor  of 
tbe  exchequer,  wbo  had  delivered  so  many  sono- 
rous speeches  against  Hanover  and  Haooveriao  in- 
■  Al)  hiatU  uf  acbenM  had  btien  •DictUiitBd  and  propMed  bjr  *nn> 
0W  ia^iTidiuI*  la  high  oScn  and  emiilojoieBta'.  Tluii,  at  tha  begin- 
B»V°'  tka  war.wkra  (ba  eonqant  of  tka  SpaafardaiaSaMiiea  •eein- 
«d  u  «M7,««  ttad  TntKwtmj,  lovarwir  of  Jaawica,  wnttaf  tu  Dancaa 
F"rt>—,  ander  daM  of  the  39lh  nf  ^aguir,  1740,  "  I  am  venr  wonn  for 
a  ptnjact  vhich  a  (Teat  naar  will  luuk  ufA  aa  viiiooar}'  awl  ridiea- 
kai.  bet  I  thmk  <ar  fima  bains  "> :  that  #i,  to  iwMorn  tha  TwUau 
■9  tkair  likntj,  and  pot  tbaia  Into  tha  poaaatnan  thair  own  mnntrjr, 
dnnar  ")t  the  Spaoiudi,  and  onlj'  kMping,  for  oDTaelve*,  a  fort  or 
two.  al  moat,  in  iho  South  Sck,  lo  bnro  commnuicatioo  belween  ihe 
twvaaaa:  ftarihanal  of  tba  obunti^,  kt  tha  nati*aa.  to  whua  natnr* 
ka«  fim  it,  anjar  it  i  and  lai  m  enlj  han  a  ooBmarBa  with  Ibom, 
wb«k  ia  Mora  baneOeial  than  havior  tbo  land,  whieb  «•  eoaU  not  in- 
habit. Br  the  baat  acenantt  I  hafa,  tba  ihivs  is  fawibb,  and,  I  tbiob, 
nihi;  ao  1  cMdd  fat  nf  hand  iw  tha  fdow  with  plaaaan." — CalMta 


terests,  aifd  the  folly  and  wickedneas  of  employing 
mercenaries,  supported  the  secretary-at-Kar,  appa- 
rently without  a  blush  at  bis  ioconsiateocy.  Tbe 
terrible  ex-com'et  of  faorae,  Pitt,  said  that  it  was 
now  too  apparent  that  this  great  kingdom  was  con- 
sidered only  as  a  -proviDce  to  a  despicable  electorate, 
and  that,  io  codseqneoee  of  a  scheme  formed  long 
ago,  and  invariably  pursued,  tjieaa  troops  were  faired 
only  to  drain  tbis  nnhappy  nation  of  its  money.  Sir 
John  St.  Anbyn  aod  i»tbers  spoke  with  equal  heat; 
but,  when  they  came  to  a  divlsioo,  the  new  opposi- 
tion found  that  they  could  only  muster  193  against 
tbe  miniaterial  majority  of  260.  The  remodeled 
cabinet  bad  had  tbe  good  aense  to  etreogtbeo  itself 
with  the  splendid  abilities  of  William  Murray,  whom 
they  had  made  solicitor-general;  and  Morray.  in 
bis  first  speech  in  parliament,  which  waa  nlwut  the 
Britiah  troops  in  FIsaders,  proved  that  he  could 
cope  even  with  Pitt  as  an  orator  and  debater.  The 
learned,  eccentric,  and  almost  republican  Lord 
Stanhope,  boo  and  successor  of  the  late  prime  min- 
ister of  that  name,  delivered  a  remarkable  speech 
in  the  Honae  of  Lords  against  tbis  constant  subsid- 
hing  and  engaging  of  mercenaries.*  Alluding  to 
the  Hanoverians  more  particokirly,  he  said — The 
country  these  troops  come  from  makes  it  probable 
they  will  frequently  be  taken  into  our  pay,  and  that 
affaira  abroad  will  be  embroiled  for  the  sake  of  leod- 

iog  them  Why  sbonid  not  anrae  regard  be 

had  to  the  opioioo  of  tbe  people,  who  will  always 
Judge  right  from  the  end,  though  not  of  the  means, 
as  well  as  to  the  inclinations  of  rulers,  wbo  moy 
aim  wrong  at  both  T"  And  Stanhope  concluded  by 
moving  an  address  that  his  majesty  would  be  gra- 
eiously  pleased  to  exonerate  bis  people  from  tboae 
mercenaries  taken  into  pay  withont  consent  of  par- 
liament. Lord  Sandwich  seconded  StaohopB,  talk- 
ing with  great  cnntempt  of  Haoover ;  and  tbe  Duke 
of  Bedford  enlarged  npoo  the  same  subject.  Lord 
Herve^,  evidently  because  he  was  out  of  place,  at- 
tacked the  Hanoverians,  whom  he  had  so  ofkeh 
defended ;  and  Lord  Bathnrst,  jnst  aa  evidently  be^ 
cauae  he  waa  in  place,  defended  the  Hanoverians 
whom  he  had  so  often  attacked.  Lord  Carteref 
replied  to  Stanhope  and  the  opposition  in  general  J 
and  Pulteney,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  that 
House  as  Lord  Bath,  made  use  of  tbe  very  argo-' 
meats  which  Walpole  had  so  often  employed,  and 
ffir  which  that  minister  had  been  so  often  taunted 
by  him  and  his  party.  On  tbe  diviaion,  ministeiV 
had  a  majority  of  90  to  35 ;  -  but  two  members  of  the 
new  cabinet.  Lords  Cobham  aod  Gowcr,  voted  with 
the  minority.  The  public  expected  that  they  would 
be  both  dismissed  for  this  conduct;  but  they  word 
allowed  to  remain  in  office.  None  were  so  clamor- 
ous against  the  empIoymeDt  of  tbe  foreign  troops  as 
the  Jacobites,  who  knew  that  32,000  men  would 
have  great  oflTect  on  the  war,  and  defeat  their  hopes 
of  succor  from  France  and  Spain — fur  these  insane 

>  "Ho  apoka  a  praeonpnaad  apeach,  whieh  be  held  in  his  hand, 
witb  ^at  tmnblinia  and  afilaliona,  and  haaitatad  fraqaaatlj'  in  tba 
midat  uf' grastTahamoBea ;  bat  bia  matter  was  not  eoatemptibla."— 
HS.  Rtgerlt  of  Arehbithop  Seeker,  in  ParliameDtary  Hialorj.  ISis 
lonlibip  broke  off  abruptly,  tayin^,  "  Soidf  ladden  indiipoaition  (^1i)(f>i> 
i  ua-to  onttaa  mf  plan»  and  cwclads  much  saonsr  than  1  iatandad." 
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men  were  still  correspoDcltDg  with  both  those  coao- 
tries  nod  ptotting  witb  incroBBiDg  activitj  ia  Scot- 
land as  ni  Eoglnnd. 

A.D.  1743.  Wnlpole,  in  1731,  at  the  paiHiig  of  the 
GiD  Act,  had  foretold  tbat  it  wmild  eneooragA  fMud 
ftod  inereMe  drtmkeDDeM.  Wheo  those  severe  du- 
ties were  imposed  they  were  inteoded- to  check  the 
driukiog  to  eiceae  of  whnt  Smollett  styles  ••the 
iwroicious  spirit  called  gin,  which  before  was  sold 
eo  chenp  tbnt  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  could 
nflbrd  to  indulge  tbeniselvea  in  ooe  continued  state 
of  iotoxicHtioD,  to  the  destructioa  of  all  moralst  in- 
dustry, and  order."  This  historian,  who  witnessed 
the  horrors  he  describes,  oontioues~  Such  a 
shameful  degree  of  profligacy  prevailed  that  the  re-  . 
tailers  of  this  poisonous  compouad-set  up  painted 
boards  in  public,  inviting  people  to  be  drunk  for  the 
small  expense  of  one  )>enoy;  asuiriag  them  they 
might  be  dead  drunk  for  twopeoee,  and  have  s^«w 
for  oothing.  They  accordingly  provided  celkira  and 
places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  eonwyed 
those  wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  with  iotox- 
icnlioo.  Id  these  dismal  cnverns  they  lay  until  they' 
had  recovered  some  use  of  their  facuhies,  and  then 
they  bad  recourse  to  the  same  mischievous  potiou ; 
thus  consuming  tbeir  health  and  raining  their  fam- 
ilies, in  hideous  receptacles  uf  the  most  filthy  vice, 
resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy. 
Such  beastly  practices  too  pinioly  denoted  a  total 
want  of  policy  and  civil  regulation,  and  would  have 
reflected  disgrace  upon  the  most  barbarous  com- 
munity. In  order  to  restrain  this  evil,  which  was 
become  intolerable,  the  legislature  enacted  that  law 
which  we  hnve  already  mentioned.  But  the  popu- 
lace soon  broke  through  all  reslraint.  Though  oo 
lieeose  was  obtaioed  and  no  doty  paid,  the  liquor 
continued  to  be  sold  in  all  corners  of  the  streets : 
iofbrmers  were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the 
people :  aod  the  justices  of  the  peace,  either  from 
indolence  or  oorrnption,  neglected  to  put  the  law 
in  executbn.  The  new  ministers  foresaw  that  a 
great  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  crowo  from  a 
repeal  of  this  act ;  and  this  measure  they  thought 
tbey  might  the  more  decently  take  as  the  law  had 
proved  inefl^ectual:  for  it  appeared  tbat  the  coosump* 
tton  of  gin  bad  considerably  increased  every  year 
since  those  heavy  duties  were  imposed.  They,  there- 
fore, pretended  tbat,  should  the  price  of  the  liquor 
be  moderately  raised,  and  tbe  licenses  granted  at 
twenty  shillingB  each  to  tbe.  reuilers,  the  lowest 
class  of  people  would  be  debarred  the  use  of  it  to 
excess;  their  morals  would  of  eouseqoeoce  be 
mended;  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  war,  by  mortgaging 
the  revenue  arising  from.the  duty  and  tba  lieanses." 
Upon  these  principles  the  new  bill  was  framed, 
pmposing,  in  addition  to  the-  twenty  shilling  licauei, 
that  a  small  duty  per  galkin  should  be  laid  on  the 
spirits  at  tbe  still-head.  It  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
aod  almost  witliout  the  formality  of  a  debate.  But 
in  tbe  Lords  it  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance, 
being  denounced  as  a  license  to  the  people  to  poi- 
son themselves — as  "  a  bait  spread  over  the  pitfalls 


of  debauchery" — as  an  attempt  to  raise  the  revitnaii 
at  tb«  expense  of  the  heahh  and  tnorala  of  tbe  peo- 
ple.' ChesterfieM,  who  was  beettming  more  and 
more  eloquent  by  being-  left  oat  of  place,  prophe- 
sied that,  if  the  bill  passed,  It  would  depopuMte  nod 
nbeolotely  rain  these  kingdoms.  Lord  Hervey.  the 
former  lord  privy  seal,  spoke  against  it,  and  proposed 
that  eminent  physicians  should  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  to  prove  tbe  (atal  eflhcts  of  gin 
drinking;  aod  Lord  Gower,  the  new  privy  eeal. 
voted  for  it.  These  two  noblemen,"  says  Smol* 
lett,  "had  exchanged  principles:  tbe  first  was  hard- 
ened ioto  a  sturdy  patriot;  the  other  suppled  into 
an  obsequious  courtier."  The  whole  bench  of 
bishops  voted  with  tbe  opposition,  yet  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  When  the  question 
was  put  for  committing  the  bill,  aod  the  bishops 
were  joining  id  his  division,  ChesterAeld  said,  **I 
am  in  doubt  whether  I  have  not-  got  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  question;  for  I  have  not  had  the  honor 
to  divide  with  ao  many  lawn  sleeves  for  several 
years.*'  A  faint-attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Waller, 
seconded  by  Sir  Wathin  Wynn,  to  renew  the  io- 
qoiry  into  the  ministerial  conduct  of  Walpole  ;  but 
H  vast  majority  declared  against  any  such  proceed- 
ing. As  Walpole  had  been  accused  by  the  secret 
committee  of  prosecuting  and  persecuting  the  may- 
ors of  boroughs  that  had  opposed  his  interest,  a  bill 
was  prepared  by  the  opposition  for  securing  the  in- 
depeudeoce  of  corporations,  but  it  was  rejected  oo 
a  divisioB.  Having  voted  for  the  year  40,000  sea- 
men and  11,000  marines,  16,000  Bnttab  troops  to 
serve  in  Flaoders,  aod  23,000  for  gnards  and  garri- 
sons at  home,  and  six  millions  of  money  as  supplies, 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21  st  of  April, 
when  h»  majesty  tekl  tbe  Houses  that,  at  Uie  re- 
quisition of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  he  had  ordered 
bis  army  on  the  continent  to  pass  tbe  Rhine  for  her 
rapport  and  assiatanoe. 

Immediately  ofter-tbe  prorogation  George  hnsten- 
ed  'over  to  Gennaay  accompanied  by  his  son,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  attended  by  Lord  Car- 
teret as  secretary  of  state,  and  by  many  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  The  pacific  Cardinal  Fleurr 
had  died  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year,  io  tbe  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  For  a  long  time  be  had  been 
overruled  and  driven  into  measures  which  he  dis- 
approved, but  his  death  removed  the  only  hope 
there  was  of  France  being  induced  to  remain  at 
peace  witb  England.  His  power  as  minister  was 
divided  between  Count  d'Argenson,  minister  of 
war,  aod  Cardinal  Tencin,  who  was  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  had  favored  his  advance- 
ment in  tbe  Roman  church.  Bolingbroka  had  been 
sa  extremely  intimate  with  the  eardinaPa  sister,  a 
woman  of  wit  and  intrigue  in  tbe  Parisian  foshion 
of  those  days,  that  he  was  even  supposed  l^-aome 
to  have  been  the  fother  of  the  eelelnmted  matbema- 
tician  and  philosopher  D'Alembert,  of  whom  she 
was  the  reputed  member.'   Bulingbroke,  who  had 

>  ChMterfctd'a  SpMtcbM. 

*  M«lmnaiHl)«  de  TcnciD  hmd  taken  tka  vril,  but  bad  anoa  frown 
w«ar]r  vT  tb*  life  of  *  bod.  Sba  wao  ■ftnwant  tba  wimw  of  maaj 
BOB,  oinialtasMtulf  sad  cgDMeiiU*alj. 
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wriltBD  ud  talked  ao  pathetically  about  leaving  hii 
aahapiiy  coaDtiy  forever,  retarned  to  England  tn 
tbe  BOath  oT  JaDoary,  and  Used  hia  realdeoee  tt  the 
linilj aaat  oear  Baiteraea,  «Mther  hedrew  around 
him  nuat  of  the  witi  of  the  time,  and  all  the  oppo- 
Deottof  uiaiMen.  He  Btill  directed  many  of  the 
•ttulu  in  parliament,  bat  it  appears  that  he  never 
■giin  corresponded  with  the  Stuarts.  He  had  seen 
cooogb  of  the  Pretender,  and  could  never  forgive 
the  treatment  he  had  received  at  bis  hands. 

The  French  ministers,  D'Ai^eoson  and  Cardinal 
Teiwin,  sent  a  coasideraUe  army  under  tbe  Duke 
dfl  Noatllea  to  support  De  Broglie  io  Germany ;  but 
before  these  reio  Force  meots  arrived,  De  Broglie  had 
b««D  compelled  to  retreat  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Necltar; 
and  the  poor  emperor,  "  beloved  of  the  French," 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Auatriana  and  driven  oot 
of  his  berediury  atatea  to  seek  shelter  aa  a  helpless 
fugitin  in  the  free  eity  of  Frankfort*  Hotly  pur- 
saed  aad  sorely  harassed  by  Uie  excellent  Honga- 
risa  cavalry.  De  Broglie  hardly  stopped  aotil  Noailles 
fafoaght  op  12,000  men  ;  but  be  then  fiiced  aboat. 
and  endeavored  to  keep  io  check  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  while  Noailles,  whose  army,  even  after 
thBdeduetioo  of  the  12,000  mea.aroouDted  to  60,000, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  pushed  toward  Frankfort, 
wkieb  was  now  threatened  by  tbe  united  army  of 
English,  Hanoveriana,  Hessians,  and  some  Austrian 
regiaienta  from  the  Low  Countries,  uuder  tbe  Duke 
d'A.remberg.  The  supreme  command  wss  still  io 
tha  bands  of  the  Earl  of  Stiiir,  wbo  was  too  old  for 
action,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too  scrupulous,  as  he 
reipeeced  the  oeatrali^  of  Frankfort,  and  so  lost  an 
aiesllet  t^portaoity  of  finishing  one  part  of  the  war 
by  BskiBg  the  emperor  hia  prisoner.  Stair  was  on 
the  Botthere  bank  of  the  Ifaioe  when  Noailles  and 
lha  French  approaehed  its  aanthera  bank.  This 
csafroociag  of  the  two  armies  waa  aomewbat  em- 
karrasHag,  aa  there  was  sUU  no  declantion  of  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  both  countries 
pnfessiog  to  act  merely  as  anxiltaries  to  their  re- 
spective sllies,  and  there  being  at  the  moment  a 
British  raininter  at  Paris  and  a  French  minister  in 
Lsodoo.  Stair,  however,  aa  att  old  practitioner, 
knew  enough  of  the  insignificancy  of  dipkimacy  to 
ba  quite  certain  that  if  two  such  enemies  met  they 
Biut  fight :  bal  to  fight  he  waa  oot  prepared  ;  and, 
with  tbe  view  of  establisbiug  commnnieatiooa  with 
tha  Aostrian  forces  behind  him,  and  of  obtaining  re- 
•Bforcetnonta  from  Hanover,  lie  retreated  before  the 
Frsaeh.  NoaiHea  followed  him  ao  chwely,  and  ao 
caaipletely  ontmaaooavered  him,  that  he  cat  him 
aff  fram  hia  magauDot  at  Hanau,  and  left  him  al- 
BMist  witbeat  bread  or  forage.  To  make  mattera 
wie.  Stair  aad  l^Arensberg  disagreed  as  to  what 
WSB  to  be  done;  and  the  Freoeh.  after  depriving 
than  of  tbe  reaoarees  eoUected  at  Hanau,  succeed- 
sd  ia  iateraepting  their  eommunieations  with  Fran- 

<  Voluin'a  TWallUk-Di|:ht  *anM  for  tba  jw  I74S  ua  w«ll  knawB. 
Ba  teenbM  tba  Sltiart,  drivan  oat  b;  ihe  EoBliah.  ma  lehiag  hia  tiMik 
M  Itelj ;  aimialaoa,  ai-kiBg  of  Maul,  amohinf  bia  pipa  in  Auatnr 
m;  tha  aBparar,  Movad  of  tba  Fra^b,  liviof  ui  aa  inn  in  Fnncu- 
MiWdibabNaufal  Qonaa vT tba BuaiahBD* ImarhiDf  aiihia Bpifib- 
wj.  Tba  ibiof  talla  faaoar  in  Frwwb,  panioalarijr  u  tb*  Bpipbanf, 
wTatUb^jr.  M  oaiM  iba  da/  «f  kiap,   kjmr  iunu" 
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eonia,  wfaeaee  tiiey  might  have  derived  anfficieot 
supplies  of  provisions.  Aflairs  were  in  this  critical 
state — the  anited  army  being  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
valley  that  runs  along  the  river  Maine  from  the  town 
of  AachaffenbDi^  Io  As  large  village  of  Dettiogen — 
when  King  Geoige,  with  the  Duke  of  CumberUod 
and  Lord  Carteret,  arrived  at  head-quartera  from 
Hanovep.  Tbe  force  of  the  alliea  was  reduced  to 
37,000  men,  and  these  were  put  a|>on  half  rations, 
while  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  starving  for 
want  of  snfficieot  forage ;  the  Hessians  and  Han- 
overians that  were  to  join  them  had  marched  upon 
Hanau.  where  the  magazines  were,  and  were  equally 
cut  off  from  the  main  army,  nnd  were  in  dRnger  of 
starving  or  bfling  taken  by  the  French.  StilL  how- 
ever, the  soldiers  were  full  of  heart,  and  George  was 
no  coward.  After  holding  aeveral  cooncils  of  war, 
the  king  reaohred  to  get  out  of  that  narrow  valley  at 
all  hazarde,  and  force  his  way  back  to  Haoau.  Ac- 
cording to  a  French  aathority,  if  he  had  stayed  only 
two  days  longer  io  that  poaiUon,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  horses  from  want  of 
forage.  But  George  was  watched  by  a  fur  superior 
force,  and  hy  a  general  wbo  was  exceedingly  quick- 
sighted.  Noailles,  aa  soon  as  he  saw  the  allies  io 
movement,  altered  hia  position  so  as  to  point  on  their 
flank  and  rear,  and  he  detached  his  nephew,  tbe 
Duke  de  Grsmmont,  with  33,000  men  to  secure  the 
defile  of  Dettingen.  He  also  threw  up  batteries  on 
the  opposite  bunk  of  the  river  Maine,  having  pre- 
viously thrown  two  bridges  across  that  river,  which 
served  for  the  advance  of  De  Grammont  nnd  to 
keep  open  tbe  communications  between  btn  and 
hia  ancle.  It  waa  on  the  27th  of  June  when  the 
alliea  marched  toward  Dettmgen  In  two  colamna. 
George  commanded  in  peraon  in  the  rear,  which  he 
considered  the  post  of  danger*  being  as  yet  ignorant 
of  Noaillea's  change  of  position,  and  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Doke  de  Grammont ;  nor  did  he  find 
oat  bia  mistake  till  he  saw  the  heads  of  his  columns 
suddenly  halt,  and  his  advanced  posts  runntDg  back 
from  the  defile  of  Dettingen.  This  unwelcome 
sight  was  soon  succeeded  by  another — the  French 
showed  themselves  in  great  force  in  the  Dettingen 
pass.  George  instaotly  halted  his  columns,  and, 
riding  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  the  real  post  of 
danger,  he  made  his  arrangements  for  a  battle, 
placing  his  infantiry  before  and  the  cavalry  behind. 
He  was,  by  this  time,  completely  shut  np  in  the  val- 
ley;  for  a  French  division  of  12.000  men  had  push- 
ed into  Aschaffenburg.  which  he  had  left  behind 
him,  nnd  his  flank  waa  now  exposed  to  the  batteriea 
on  the  bank  of  the  Maine.  Nothing  was  left  bat  to 
anirender  or  cot  his  way  throngh  the  defile,  which 
vras  folly  oeenpied  bj  Grammont,  and  covered  by  a 
morass  and  a  small  rivulet  in  front.  Bat  the  rasbnesa 
of  Grammont  relieved  George  from  his  jeopardy ; 
while  his  uncle,  Noailles,  who  had  given  him  strict 
orders  not  to  move,  was  bringing  up  other  divisions 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Maine  to  make  the 
pass  of  Dettingen  still  more  terrible,  he  rushed 
from  the  village  io  the  ravine,  crossed  the  rivulet, 
and  engaged  tbe  allies  in  front.  As  the  French  ap- 
proached wiUi  a  tramendona  noise,  Geoi^e's  btnrse 
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took  fi'igbt,  rdJ,  nith  the  bit  in  bis  teetb,  nenrly 
carried  his  mitjesry  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
But  a  lucky  band  sto[ipeJ  him  in  time ;  and  then  the 
kinj;.  dismountin;;,  put  himself  at  the  bend  of  bis 
British  and  Haooverinn  infautry,  flourishing  his 
sword,  and  nddreroing  a  few  encouraging  words  to 
his  men.  His  speech  to  the  English  wos  short  and 
suitable  :  Now,  my  boys,"  said  he,  '*now  for  the 
boDor  of  England  !  lire,  and  behave  bravely,  and  the 
French  will  soon  run !"  His  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  also  in  front,  on  the  left,  and  be- 
baved  as  etancbly  as  bis  fnther.  At  the  first  onset, 
(jrammont  and  his  impetuous  cavalry  threw  the 
allies  into  some  confusion  ;  but  the  steady  foot  soon 
rallied  ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  the  batteries 
across  the  Maine  sus)>ended  their  fire,  which  they 
could  not  continue  without  striking  their  country- 
men as  well  as  their  enemies  ;  for  they  wore  mixed. 
Ueorge,  in  person,  formed  his  iafiintry  into  one  dense 
column,  and  charged  with  them  tilt  they  broke  De 
Grammont's  squndmns,  and  pushed  both  horse  and 
foot  before  them.  Noailles,  from  the  opposite  side 
nf  the  river,  beheld  the  fatal  mistake  of  bis  nephew, 
and  tried  to  redeem  it;  but,  before  he  could  get  to 
Dettingea,  the  affair  was  decided,  and  Orammont's 
men  were  in  headlong  retreat,  and  so  panic-struck 
that  he  could  not  rally  tbem.  The  French  made 
for  the  bridges  across  the  Mnioe  ;  the  English  pur- 
sued thom  with  the  saber  and  bayonet  in  their  loins ; 
multitudes  were  killed  before  they  could  reach  the 
bridges ;  others,  in  their  mad  speed,  rushed  into  the 
t-iver  or  fell  over  the  choked-up  bridges,  and  were 
drowned  ;  others,  throwing  down  their  arms,  tried 
to  escape  by  running  up  the  hills  on  the  op|>08ite 
side  of  the  valley,  and  were  for  the  most  part  taken 
prisoners  without  a  blow.  Altogether,  the  loss  of 
the  French,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
estimated  at  6000.  The  English  and  their  allies 
lust,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  3000  men,  includ- 
ing many  officers  of  rank.  Generals  Cliiyton  and 
Monroy  were  killed ;  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Gen- 


eral Huske,  and  others  were  wounded.  The  king, 
who  had  exposed  his  person  aa  much  as  any  of 
them,  was  not  touched.  This  much-famed  battle 
of  Dettingen  lasted  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  George  remained  on  the  ground  till  dark  at  night. 
Tbo  Duke  of  Cumberland,  though  wounded  iu  the 
teg,  had  refused  to  quit  the  field.  Both  father  and 
son  displayed  the  greatest  personal  bravery  ;  but,  as 
for  generalship,  there  was  none  tn  the  allied  army. 
The  great  merit  rested  with  the  unflinching  infantry 
of  England  and  tfae  steady  Haooverinn  foot.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  the  allies  were  still  without 
victuals,  drink,  and  tents  to  lie  in;  but  the  road  to 
the  well-furnished  magazines  of  Hnnao  was  now 
opened,  and  thither  they  marched,  after  a  short 
rest,  leaving  their  wounded  behind  them  on  the  field, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French.'  Lord  Stair,  though 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  proposed  that,  instead  of 
going  back  to  Hanau,  they  should  go  forward  and 
pursue  the  French  ;  but  provisions  were  indispens- 
able, and  though  De  Grammont  bad  been  so  thor- 
oughly defeated,  nearly  one  half  of  the  French 
army  had  never  been  engaged  at  all,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  those  retreating  with  those  who  had  not 
fought,  and  were  fresh  for  action,  would  still  have 
presented  a  force  far  snperior  to  that  of  the  allies. 
There  remains,  however,  to  be  considered  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  panic,  and  of  a  closely -pursued  advan- 
tage ;  but  as  some  time  was  lost  in  deliberation,  and 
as  the  stomacti  arguments  were  so  strong,  it  was 
generally  considered  that  George  did  well  in  reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  brave  old  Scotch  lord.  Stair, 
nevertheless,  cootinuod  to  think  that  bis  advice 
ought  to  have  been  followed.'     George  reached 

>  To  hit  hunoT,  Mknhal  Noaillai  inaleil  thr*«  anfonaaU*  ro»  in  a 
aiiNl  hummoa  □■■nner.  Bui  ihe  leavioB  lha  wDoodod  behind  wm  ar- 
merely  ccii*urad. 

■  Shortlj  afirr,  Voluira  mat  I.unl  Stair  at  lha  Haga»,  and  coalljr 
aikaj  him  what  ha  tliouRhl  of  iha  batilr  of  Daitinpio.  *'  I  Ibiuk." 
rapliai)  the  Soot,  "  that  Ihe  Fnnch  mada  iin^  great  miitake,  and  tba 
Eogliik  two:  yvon  wat,  nut  itaiiding  itill;  oar  Ant,  eDlmngliiif  nor- 
Miraa  in  a  man  dangaTou*  puaiiion ;  our  mcmiU,  fnilius  to  p<inaa  mw 
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Hama  ud  obtaiasd  proriiidns  and  the  columos  ex- 
pected from  Hanover,  aad,  his  force  beiog  thus  Dear- 
ly eqaa]  b  oamben  to  the  whole  French  army,  Stair 
iijgaia  proposed  a  pursait;  but  hU  advice  whi  ufiRio 
rejected,  sod  then  his  lordship  qunrreled  with  Han- 
overiaoa,  Hessians,  oflicera,  princeB,  Rod  all.  But 
mother  battle,  in  reality,  was  hardly  necessary ; 
De  Broglie,  to  whose  assistnnce  Nonilles  whs  march- 
iDg  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  driven  across 
the  Rhine  (near  Manheim)  by  the  troops  of  the 
Qneen  of  Hungary,  under  the  command  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Priace  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  and, 
thereupon.  Noatlles  burned  his  mRgiizines,  retreated 
toward  Worms,  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  I7th  of 
July,  and,  joining  De  Broglie,  iefl  the  GDrman  fron- 
tier to  reluro  in  a  lamentable  plight  to  his  own  coun- 
tiy.  Thus  abandoned,  the  Elector  of  Bararia,  or 
emperor  bebved  of  the  French,  who  was  without 
an  army  >ad  almost  without  a  ihilliDg,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  House  of  Austria,  and  signed  a 
oeBtralitj  for  his  hereditary  atates,  which,  however, 
were  to  remaio  to  possession  ef  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gry, whose  armies  bad  overrun  and  occupied  tbem, 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  (jnarters 
uf  King  George,  at  Hanao,  were  made  the  center 
of  oegotiatioDS  for  this  peace,  and  his  majesty  was 
dattered  with  the  honor  of  being  named  mediator; 
but  Maria  Theresa,  heroic  in  her  misfortunes,  was 
not  moderate  in  her  successes,  and  as,  besides,  the 
Elector  or  Emperor  Charles  wanted  English  money 
to  carry  htm  through,  the  negotiatioos  came  to  noth- 
ing. Ueorge'a  chief  companion  and  adviser  In  all 
these  matters  was  Carteret,  who,  though  nomioaily 
oaly  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  was,  in 
realily,  prime  minister  of  £nglaod  ;  fur  Wilmington 
bad  immediacely  soak  into  a  man  of  straw.  When 
the  king,  at  length,  moved  from  Hanan,  ha  went  to 
Mayeoee,  crossed  the  Rhioe  there,  and  took  his 
post  at  Worms,  while  Prioce  Charles  of  Lomiiae, 
with  the  Qoeen  of  Hungary'a  army,  made  a  corre- 
sponding movement,  and  fixed  himself  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Nothing  less  had  been  talked 
uf  than  a  joint  iovasion  of  France  ;  but  the  united 
force  seemed  insuflicient.  the  different  commanders 
could  not  agree,  the  autumnal  rains  were  beginning, 
aad  it  was  presently  resolved — and  again  in  spite  of 
the  adriee  and  remonstrances  of  Stair — tbiit  the 
lieason  was  loo  far  advanced  for  further  hostilities, 
and  that  they  had  better  all  go  into  winter-quarters. 
Stair,  the  Doke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been 
serving  as  second  in  command,  and  muny  other  En- 
j^ish  oflicera,  threw  up  their  commissions  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  England,  complaining  most  bitterly 
of  the  Hanoverian  generals,  and  of  the  slowness, 
indectsiOD,  and  obstinacy  of  onr  German  allies  gen- 
erally. The  king  soon  followed  these  discontented 
officers  into  Eoglaad,  leaving  his  troops  in  Flanders 
in  nearly  the  aame  eaotonments  they  bad  moved 
from  at  Uie  opening  of  the  campaign.  But  before 
his  departure  from  the  continent,  George,  having 
Cartfret  still  acting  with  him,  signed,  at  Worms,  a 
very  important  treaty  with  Austria  and  Snrdinin. 
In  return  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^£200,000  from 
England,  the  cesston  of  some  Italian  districts  from 


Austria,  the  anpreme  command  of  the  allied  forces 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  other  advantages  expressed  or 
understood,  his  Sardtuiao  majesty  engaged  to  assist 
the  allies  with  an  army  of  45,000  men,  and  to  give 
up  to  Maria  Theresa  ail  the  pretensions  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  By  another  clause 
of  this  treaty  of  Worms,  George  engaged  to  keep  a 
very  strong  fleet  constantly  in  the  Mediterranean  tu 
cooperate  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  his  Italian  or 
other  wars.  The  campaign  in  that  peninsula  had 
been  indecisive,  but,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to 
Spain.  Count  de  Gages,  who  had  succeeded  Moii- 
temnr  in  coiinnand  of  the  S|mniah  army,  engaged 
the  Austrians,  under  Count  Tmnn,  at  Campo  Santo, 
and  captured  a  few  guns  and  flags ;  but  De  Gages 
could  net  maintain  himself,  and  in  the  autumn  he 
retreated  toward  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  to  take 
refuge  wiUi  Don  Carlos. 

We  have  said  that  the  real  power  of  the  govern* 
ment  rested  with  Carteret,  and  that  Wilmingtim 
was  little  but  a  name ;  but  Wilmington  died  more 
than  two  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Worms,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pelham,  who 
was  about  equally  powerless.  PuHeney  now  aimed 
at  the  post,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  who,  though  out  of  place,  was  more 
powerful,  or  at  least  could  do  more  with  the  kiug, 
than  all  the  cabinet  put  together.  Pelham  was 
allowed  to  make  places  or  promotions  for  his  partic- 
ular friends  Henry  Fox  and  Lord  Middlesex.  Tbe 
pay  mastership  of  the  forces,  which  he  had  held 
himself,  he  gave  to  Winaingtoo;  and  as  he  wanted 
the  office  of  chancelkir  of  the  exchequer  for  himself, 
he  was  alkiwed  to  sweeten  the  dimissioo  of  Ssndys 
with  a  peerage  and  a  place  in  the  household.  Pel- 
ham was  cousidered  by  Walpole  as  well  qualified  to 
inani^e  the  treasury  and  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
and  as  an  old  servant,  who,  if  nnt  too  grateful,  was 
too  mild  and  amiable,  to  turn  upon  bis  old  master. 
When  Lord  Guwer  resigned  the  privy  seal,  Pelham 
was  permitted  to  give  it  to  Lord  Cbolmoodeley,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Lqrd  BaUi  (Pulteney)  who 
wanted  it  for  Lord  Carlisle. 

The  parliament  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  Deceiiv- 
ber.  In  the  Upper  House  the  opposition  was  weak- 
ened by  the  deaths  of  Lord  Hervey  and  tbe  Duke 
of  Argyle;  but  in  the  Commons  it  was  strengthened 
by  tbe  still  growing  powers  of  Pitt  In  debate,  and  by 
the  conversions  to  the  popular  side  made  by  the 
course  of  events  abroad.  An  attempt,  however, 
against  the  ministerial  address  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  278  to  149.  Pitt,  as  loud  anainst  Car- 
teret as  he  had  formerly  been  against  Walpole,  de- 
nonnced  his  lordship  ns  an  execrable,  a  sofo  minister 
— the  Hanover  troop  minister — a  flagitious  task- 
master, with  the  16,000  Hanoverians  as  his  place- 
men, and  with  no  other  party.  When  it  became- 
known  that  these  Hanoverian  troops  were  still  to  be 
continued  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  that  great 
subsidies  had  been  promised  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  people  raised  a  shout  of  indignatioo,  and  Pitt  in 
the  Commons  and  Chesterfield  in  the  Lords  assail- 
ed Carteret  more  violently  and  more  successfully. 
That  injudicious  minister  was  accused  of  a  readi- 
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BOM  to  neriilca  his  coaotry  for  the  mko  of  the 
king's  ftvor,  which  was  only  to  be  kept  by  abetting 
hiB  HanoveriaD  pertialitieB,  Hod  promoting  bis  ruia- 
oiuly  expensive  coDtinental  schemes.    Out  of  doore 
— nod  sometimes  as  much  was  hinted  within  — 
Carteret  was  accused  of  being  a  drunkard  and  a 
madman.       He  is  never  sober,"  writes  Horace 
Walpole.  ••and  his  ranta  are  amnzing;  bnt  so  ore 
his  jMrta  and  his  spirit."    The  historian  Carte  said, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender — **  One  good  eifect  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  remofal  is,  the  bringing  of 
this  new  set  of  ministers  into  power,  whose  meas- 
ores  have  already  dooe  your  majesty  so  mach  ser- 
vice.  There  oever  was  m,  bolder,  nMra  blustering, 
aod  hot-headed  minister  thaa  Carteret;  and  the 
eonseqaence  of  all  the  steps  which  he  inspires  will 
be  seen  into  and  felt  the  first  moment.  .....  It 

was  certainly  do  very  polite  decbiratioo  which  Car- 
teret made  publicly  as  sooo  as  he  got  into  power, 
namely,  that  it  was  impotsihle  to  govern  England 
kut  by  corruption," ' 

A.D.  1744.  Now,  assailed  as  they  were  by  mo- 
tions in  both  Houses,  by  popular  petitioos,  and  by 
debates  night  after  night,  every  member  of  the  cabt- 
net  except  Carteret  began  to  think  it  expedient  to 
drop  the  question  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  commit 
the  Idng's  honor  by  leaving  unvoted  and  undemanded 
the  money  for  the  foreign  subsidies  *,  but  Carteret 
was  firm,  aod  Lord  Orford  (Walpole)  encouraged 
him  in  his  firmDess,  and  overcame  the  fears  of  Pel- 
ham  and  the  rest  of  the  mioutiy.  "  The  whole 
world,*'  says  Horace  Walpole,  »tiay,  the  prince 
himaelf,  allows  that  if  Lord  Orford  had  not  come  to 
town  the  Hanover  troops  had  been  lost.**  Walpcde. 
who  bad  never  before  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
declaring  that  he  had  left  his  tongue  behind  him  in 
the  Commons,  delivered  a  long  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, being  quickened  by  repeated  messages  from 
the  king,  and  by  his  majesty's  declaration  to  both 
Houses  (on  the  18th  of  February),  that  he  bad 
received  undoubted  information  tliat  the  Pretender's 
eldest  son  was  arrived  at  Paris,  and,  in  concert  with 
some  of  his  disaffected  sufajecta,  was  preparing  to 
make  an  invasion,  supported  by  a  French  fleet. 
The  aged  ei-mioisteri  who  was  suffering  under  an 
■cute  disease,  spoke  with  sstooishing  animatbn ;  he 
aaii  be  could  not  easily  have  believed  that  it  conU 
ever  have  bean  necessary  for  him  to  appear  on  sncfa 
an  occasion  as  thia;  he  conjured  their  lordships  to 
have  regard  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  obligntions 
they  and  the  country  owed  to  his  house ;  he  repre- 
sented our  imminent  danger  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe  was  setting  up  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  and  when  only  the  winds  had 
hindered  an  invasion.  "I  have,  indeed,"  continued 
bis  lordship,  particular  reason  to  express  my  as- 
tooishmeot  and  my  own  uneasiness:  I  feel  my  breast 
tired  with  the  warmest  gratitude  to  a  gracious  and 
royal  master,  whom  I  have  so  long  served ;  my 
heart  overflows  with  seal  for  his  honor,  and  ardor 
for  Uie  lasting  security  of  his  illustrious  boose.  But, 

1  Exiaet  from  thaStvsnP&ptn,  in  Lord  Mahon'aAppindii  toHiit. 
Bb(.  Inm  Pmm  at  Dtncht.    The  Jacubila  add*,  "  HmI  Carlaret  Mid 
Umu  ii  «u  ioipaMibla  (ur  ■neb  am  —  hiniMlf,  or  fur  «  Wbi|  Minitf rj, 
U  bMB  rlgU.** 


my  lords,  the  danger  is  common,  and  an  invasion 
equally  involves  all  our  happiness,  all  our  hopes,  and 
all  our  fortunes.  It  can  not  be  thought  consistent 
with  the  wisdom  of  your  lordships  to  be  employed 
in  determining  private  property  when  so  weighty 
an  affair  as  the  security  of  the  whole  kingdom  de- 
mands your  attention ;  when  it  is  not  known  that  at 
this  ioatant  the  enemy  has  not  set  his  foot  on  our 
coast,  is  ravaging  our  country  with  fire  and  aword, 
and  threatening  ns  with  no  less  than  extirpation  and 
servitude."  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  forgetting 
the  deep  enmity  of  years,  quitted  his  seat,  and, 
taking  Walpole  by  tbe  hand,  expressed  his  grati- 
tude. The  speech  bad  an  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  whole  House,  and  for  the  present  -not  «  word 
more  was  said  abont  discharging  the  Hanoveriana, 
or  reducing  our  armyi  or  weakening  our  alfiances 
by  stopping  subsidies.  Tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Dotwitbstanding  his  recent  resignation  and  loud  com- 
plaints, hastened  up  to  London  to  move  a  loyal 
address ;  the  Earl  of  Stair,  equally  forgetting  recent 
quarrels,  offered  his  sword  to  hia.sovereigu — offered 
to  serve  lo  any  station  ;  end,  in  tbe  Commons,  Pitt 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition  ceased  their 
assaults,  and  energeticRlly  pleaded  the  oecessily  of 
supporting  hia  majesty'a  government  The  high 
Tories  and  Jacobites  were  awed  into  silence,  and 
withdrew  from  parliament.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended  for  two  months;  a  bill,  brnDght 
in  by  the  c^>pasition  in  the  Commons, 'provided  that 
tbe  penalties  on  treasonable  correspoodence  with 
the  Pretender  ritould  extend  to  correspondence 
with  bis  children ;  and  the  Lords  added  an  oddi- 
tiooal  clanse  to  sttnint  tbe  sons  of  the  Pretender  in 
case  they  should  attempt  to  hud.'  The  subsidy 
of  d£200,000  was  promptly  granted  to  SMrdinia; 
^300,000  were  allotted  to  Austria;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Commons  at  this  crisis  voted  near  ten 
millions  as  necessary  supplies.  In  the  month  of 
May,  when  parliament  was  prorogued.  Lord  Orford 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Houghton,  suffering  greatly 
both  in  body  and  mind — for  he  was  for  from  feelins 
confident  either  in  the  wisdom  of  ministers  (m*  in 
the  steadiness  of  tixe  English  people.  His  brother 
even  apprehended  that  tbe  people  might  perhaps 
look  on  and  cry  *  Fight  dog,  fight  bear,*  if  they  did 
no  WMTse.**  There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  loyal 
addresses  and  declaratioaB  in  fovor  of  fighting  to  the 
last  against  the  French  and  the  Pretender.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  old  rule,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  enforcing  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  non-jurors,  and  for  commanding  all  papists 
whatsoever  to  depart  from  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  nnd  from  within  ten  miles  of  the 
same;  for  confining  the  papists  to  their  houses,  for 
seizing  the  arms  and  horses  of  such  as  refused  to 
take  tbe  oaths,  &c.  The  Earl  of  Barrimore,  an 
Irish  peer,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  and  tbe  oldest  lieutenant-general  in  our 

1  Tbii  olanN,  pnpemi  Ij  Ibt  lord  iduawllar,  fmmi  usniwMaljr ; 
iMt  uMtliar  lunb  and  barliMoni  claaN.  for  •lUndiBf  lbs  ptiwtun  of 

ih*  kct  to  iha  piwurilr  nf  thoM  who  ah'iuU  b«  eouTirtad  noAer  it,  dnr- 
inf  Ihe  lifslimr  nf  both  the  yoanf  prelandaim  TehanaBtlf  ofpMad. 
mild  waapaMMlwilbaa  nmch  (liflNHlljrupnivad  tbu  iIwmM  bawl, 
pratiinll/, «  dwd  hiwr 
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•errioe,  mfl  taken  iaUi  cafltocly  at  h'ra  boose  ia 
HfloriaUa-streflt,  CftTeadiBb'Squnre ;  and  Cokinel 
Cecil  was  also  arrested :  but  both  were  aooa  re- 
Inied.  The  magistrates  of  Edinbargh  ofTered,  of 
their  own  accord,  dE6000  to  aay  tnaa  that  should 
tpprehead  either  the  Pretender  or  his  eldest  son. 

Thst  eldeat  son  and  heir  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
StiNUts  was  indeed  coming — King  George's  meraage 
to  the  Hootea  was  perfectly  correct — he  was  id 
France,  and  the  French  were  helping  him. 

The  (iFeaaing  invitation  came  again  from  Scot- 
had,  which  had  too  aeon  forgotten  the  miaebievoua 
efleeta  of  the  attempt  of  1715.  The  aasociation  of 
riifl  most  xealoas  Scottish  Jaeobitea  entered  into  at 
Gdiobnrgh,  in  the  yenr  1740.  was  signed  by  Lord 
Lent,  Lord  James  Dmmmond.  commonly  called 
Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Traquair,  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell of  Anchittbreck,  Cameron  of  Locheil,  John 
SlDsrt,  brother  to  Lord  Trnquair,  and  Lord  John 
Drammond,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Perth.  This  act 
of  iBsoeiatioD  waa  carried  to  the  old  Pretender  Ht 
Rome,  by  Drummond  of  Bochnldy,  a  near  relation 
ro  Cameron  of  Locheil,  together  with  a  list  of  such 
Highhuid  cfaieb  as  the  subscribers  thought  would 
joia  the  steodard  of  the  Stnaris.  if  it  only  came  ac- 
eampanied  by  n  body  of  French  troops.  James* 
hsfiag  read  the  papers,  thoaght  the  project  practi- 
nbie  and  well-timed ;  for  the  clamor  against  Wal- 
poie  was  then  at  its  height,  and,  knowing  little  of 
Eoglaod  or  of  English  humors,  the  old  Pretender 
fiiDcied  thnt  the  voice  of  party  wna  the  voice  of 
reiolution.  He  sent  the  papers  brought  by  Drum* 
moad  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  at  Paris,  accompnnying 
thein  with  a  request  that  the  French  minister 
woold  afford  that  nssistance  and  cooperation  which 
was  now.  as  formerly,  a  tine  qud  noa  with  the 
northern  Jitcobites.  The  French  court  replied,  as 
fitrmerly,  that  they  could  not  venture  men  and 
money  unless  the  Scots  could  prove  to  them  thnt 
thair  insurrection  was  likely  to  succeed.  The  car- 
dinal himself  wna  averse  to  the  undertaking;  but 
when  the  continental  war  broke  out,  on  the  death 
•f  the  emperoFt  the  pacific  inflnence  of  Fleory  ter- 
ninated,  nod.  from  her  cloie  alliance  with  Spain, 
■ad  the  condittouB  of  the  family  compact,  Fmnce 
deemed  herself  bound  to  distress  Great  Britain, 
*Dd  was  sufficiently  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
•he  employed.  These  motives  became  the  strong- 
er when  British  troops  began  to  net  as  auxiliaries 
OQ  the  cootineot,  and  when  British  money  and 
British  credit  were  evidently  assisting  to  maintain 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  the  great  confederacy  for  spoliation.  In  tlie 
nooth  of  February,  1742,  Drummond  of  Bochaldy 
came  privately  over  to  Edinburgh,  to  assure  the 
iacobitea  thnt  Cardinal  Fleury  bad  the  Pretender's 
tntarest  ao  mneh  at  heart,  that,  provided  be  couU 
onl^  obtain  MSBranees  aimihir  to  theirs  from  the 
iacobttea  of  England,  he  would  ventore  an  army 
•f  13,000  man — 3000  of  which  ahonld  be  landed  in 
Scotia od,  while  10,000,  under  the  command  of  the 
raaowned  Marshal  Saxe,'  should  land  io  England, 

'  Minkel  Sua,  aow  Ma  af  ika  bm  aflkan  in  tha  Franali  atrriM, 
na  «  MUnt  mm  <f  flwdiria  AoibMM  II.,  baf  af  Polaod,  bj  tka 


as  near  to  London  as  possible,  and  carry  with  thera 
Prince  Chartes,  the  Pretender's  eldest  son.  It  ap- 
pears that  Brjchaldy  went  beyond  the  letter  of  his 
instructions,  in  several  particulars,  and  that,  though 
the  scheme  bad  been  proposed  to  him,  the  Pretend- 
er had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  send  over  his 
son  with  these  promised  French  troops:  Drum- 
mond found  that  the  seven  conspirafors  who  had 
signed  the  association,  being  joined  by  many  others,'* 
bad  formed  themselves  into  n  society,  which  they 
called  **  The  Concert  of  Gentlemen  for  managing 
the  King's  nflairs  in  Scothind."  With  all  these  he 
communicated  peraooally,  and  waited  at  Edtnbnijb 
til)  Cameron  of  Locheil  came  to  town  and  conferred 
with  him.  He  then  returned  to  Paris  to  assure  the 
French  ministers  that  the  prospect  of  success  was 
encoumging  in  the  utmost  degree.  Ader  bis  audi- 
ence, Drummond,  by  tetter,  assured  Lord  Traquair 
and  the  "concert  of  gentlemen"  that  the  French 
designed  to  pat  their  scheme  in  execution  that  very 
year.  But  nothing  was  done  or  attempted,  and  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  began  to  apprehend  that  Drum- 
mond had  deceived  tbem,  or  that  Car^oal  Fleury 
had  deceived  him,  sod  that  France  did  not  aerioaa- 
)y  intend  an  invasion  of  a  conotry  with  which  ahe 
waa  still  nominally  at  peace.  In  the  heginning  of 
the  folbwing  year  (1743)  Murray  of  BrougktMi,  n 
member  of  the  secret  society  of  Jacobite* — one  of 
the  concert — went  over  to  Paris  to  learn  from  tha 
cardinal  himself  what  be  really  intended  ;  bat  be- 
fore Murray  reached  the  French  capital  the  ear* 
dionl  was  dead.  The  Jacobite  envoy,  however, 
waited  upon  M.  Amelot,  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  told  him  that  the  cardinal  had  delivered 
to  him  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  Preleodwr's 
businesa,  and  that  Fleury,  in  dying,  had  reeota- 
mendfld  his  successor  in  office.  Cardinal  de  Tencin, 
to  curry  into  execution  the  plans  devised  fbr  restor- 
ing the  Staarts.  Cardinal  de  Tencin  certainly 
wanted  no  such  recommendation  frona  Flenry — he 
owed  bis  cardinal's  cap  to  the  friendahip  mad  pat- 
ronage of  the  Pretender,  and  was  tfaroi^faaat  life 
devoted  to  the  interest*  of  the  Sinnrta.  The  sec- 
retary for  foreign  affiiira,  moreover,  uSd  Hnmy  of 
Brooghton  that  Louis  XV.  was  as  much  interested 
for  the  Stnart  family  as  any  Scottish  gentleman  that 
hud  signed  the  association ;  and  that  his  majesty 
had  commanded  him  to  assure  Murray,  that  as  soou 
AS  an  opportunity  offered  he  would  carry  the  great 
scheme  into  execution.  Murray  retunked  rejoicin;; 
to  Scotland.  Shortly  after  this,  Drununond  of  Bo- 
chaldy went  to  Roma,  at  the  desire  of  the  French 
court,  to  persuade  James  to  send  his  son  to  France. 
Other  agents  were  sent  over  to  London  and  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  EngUnd :  but  the  English  Jacobitea 
were  extremely  shy,  and  not  a  single  EngUsbman 
could  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
seven  original  Scottish  conspiraUnrs,  or  to  pledge 
themselves,  under  their  band  and  seal,  to  tbe  Pre- 
tender.   A  few  vague  promises  were,  however, 

ComUM  Haha  Annm  at  KSoinnarii,  aiaMr  of  tba  ooaat  of  thw  omna 
that  WM  omnlBrad  Kt  Haninar  aa  th*  mapacted  ln««r  tba  wift  U 
Gaoifa  I.,  and  altg  liitar  to  tha  nthar  Connt  ROoIfMBBib,  wb»  bad 
■ardared  Mr.  ThjBiia.  m  tha  Mraata  af  Lanaka,  hf  mtam  at  thm 
bind  SMMiai.— >••  Ea^M  Csmm  CtUtru. 
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given — mostly  among  the  CatholicB  in  tbe  northern 
countiAB.  In  the  summer  of  the  eama  year  (1743) 
Cnrdinal  de  Tencin  wrote  to  the  old  Pretender, 
■cqoBiDting  him  with  the  preparations  made  for  an 
invnsbn,  and  or^ng  him  to  aeod  his  son  Charles 
immediRtetj  to  PnriB,  that  he  might  go  with  the 
expeditioD.  On  the  37tb  of  June,  James,  writing 
from  his  delightful  villa  of  Albano,  near  Rome,  as- 
sured bis  friend,  the  cardinal,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  desimble  in  general  than  tbe  journey  of  the 
prince,  bis  son,  into  France.  "  Bat,*'  added  the  old 
Pretender,  made  cautions  and  diffident  by  thirty 
years  of  fnilnre  and  disapiiointment,  "  if  yon  seri- 
ously meditate  an  enterprise  against  England,  would 
it  not  be  more  prudent  to  defer  my  son's  journey 
untit  you  are  ready  fur  the  execution  of  the  grand 
project?  For  such  a  journey  will  produce  a  great 
noise,  will  put  the  Engliah  goTernmenC  on  its  guard, 
and  engage  it  to  do  every  thing  in  order  to  provide 
against  an  invasion,  which  will  then  be  regarded  as 
certain  and  near  at  hand.  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  make  this  reflection ;  but  if,  in  tbe  mean 
while,  yon  assure  me  that  tbe  King  of  France  wish- 
es my  SOD  to  go  to  Paris,  I  will  send  him."  *  The 
French  cabinet  then  commenced  collecting  at  Dtin- 
kirk  and  Calais  B  large  body  of  veteran  troops  ao- 
dor  Marshal  Saxe,  a  fleet  of  transports  and  other 
necessaries,  uad  also  put  in  order,  at  Brest  and 
Rocbefort,  eighteen  or  twenty  men-of-war.  Wlien 
ail  these  preparations  were  made— when  15,000 
men  wore  all  but  ready  to  embark — Do  Tencin  dis- 
patched another  messenger  to  Rome,  to  urge  the 
tosunt  coming  of  Prince  Charles.  The  old  Pre- 
tender then,  on  tbe  S3d  of  December,  1743,  signed 
a  pmclamation  to  be  published  on  bis  son's  landing 
in  England,  and  a  commission  appointing  Charles 
his  regent  and  alter  ego.  Other  papers  were  pre- 
pared, including  patents  of  nobili^  to  reward  tbe 
most  forward  of  the  Jacobites ;  some  little  money 
was  got  together ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  9lh  of 
January,  1744,  Cbarles,  giving  out  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  hunt  the  boar  in  tbe  Pontine  msrsbes  and 
the  wilds  of  the  Mnreinma,  as  he  had  been  used 
to  do  at  that  senson,  stole  out  of  Rome  very  pri- 
vately, disguised  like  a  Spanish  courier,  and  attend- 
ed by  only  one  servant,  a  favorite  groom,  who  played 
fur  the  nonce  the  part  of  a  Spanish  cabinet  messen- 
ger. He  had  to  avoid  by  land  George's  ally,  the 
)  iKmg  of  Sardiuiii,  itnd  by  sen  George's  admiral, 
Matdiews,  who  was  cruising  off  the  Italian  coast. 
Traveling  day  and  nighr,  tbe  young  Pretender 
passed  Genoa,  and  reached  the  little  sen-port  of 
Savona :  there  he  embarked  in  a  felucca,  or  smalt 
hnlf-deck  vessel,  and,  no  doubt  by  keeping  close  in 
shore,  be  escaped  observation,  and  got  safe  to  tbe 
French  port  of  Antibes.  Thence  be  pursued  bis 
journey  with  all  speed  to  Paris,  where  be  arrived, 
unknown  and  unobserved,  on  the  2Uth  of  January. 
His  confidence  was  somewhat  damped  by  Louis 
XV.  refusing  to  confer  with  htm  personally.  His 
OBOSt  Christian  majesty  still  deemed  the  deceptive 
veil  necessary,  and  he  never  admitted  Charles  to  an 
audience  daring  this  bis  first  stay  at  Paris.  The 
>  StSMt  Partia. 


young  Pretender  was.  however,  met  by  the  exiled 
Earl  Marshal,  by  Lord  Elcho,  by  Drammond  of 
Bochaldy,  and  by  one  or  two  other  Scots,  whost* 
secrecy  and  discretion  could  be  trusted.  After 
lying'  concealed  some  short  time  at  Paris,  he  stole 
away  to  the  little  port  of  Gravetines,  Irom  the 
downs  of  which  place  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
the  white  cliff's  of  Gnghml.  Daring  his  stay  at 
Graveliaes  he  took  the  name  of  Chevalier  Douglas, 
and  remained  close  and  unknown,  having  no  one 
with  him  save  the  Laird  of  Bochaldy.  Tbe  exiled 
Earl  Marshal,  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  en- 
gaged in  that  desperate  cause,  repaired  in  all  priva- 
cy to  Gravetines  to  accompany  the  prince.  At  first 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  3000  Frenchmen  for 
Scotland  should  be  sent  off  before  the  main  body: 
but  now  it  was  resolved  that  the  main  body  should 
go  at  the  same  time.  Having  effected  the  junction 
of  the  Brest  and  Rocbefort  squadrons.  Admiral 
Roquefeuille  ventured  up  the  British  ClmaDel,  to 
nxamiae  tbe  state  and  position  of  oar  guard-ahip!', 
previously  to  Uking  in  charge  the  transports  and 
troops  at  Dunkirk. 

Toward  the  end  of  FebraaT7f  people  on  tbe 
look-out  on  tbe  heights  of  Torbay  discovered  thi' 
French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  ^ipe  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates,  and  they  watched  it  with  an 
anxious  eye.  Roquefeuille  continued  his  course  till 
he  came  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  could  look 
into  Spithead.  Not  seeing  a  single  English  man-of- 
war  on  that  usual  station,  be  dispatched  a  lender  tn 
Dunkirk,  advising  Marshal  Snxe  to  embark  hie  troops 
without  delay.  That  active  general  sooo  shipped 
7000  of  his  men  :  Prince  Ctiarles  had  come  round 
from  Gravelines,  and  he  and  the  marshal  embarked 
together  and  even  put  out  to  sea.  After  dispntchin^ 
the  tender,  Roquefeuille  continued  to  st^l  along  the 
Channel,  oatil  he  arrived  off'  Duogeaess,  where  he 
cast  anchor.  But  his  anchors  had  scarcely  bit  the 
ground  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of 
oar  Channel  fleet,  bearing  down  upon  him  io  supe- 
rior force.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Norris,  an  excellent  sailor,  but  somewhat  too  age't 
for  dashing,  daring  enterprises.  Norris  bad  been 
lying  at  Spithead  a  short  time  before  the  coming  out 
of  tbe  French  fleet,  but  had  steered  round  to  the 
Downs  to  effect  his  junction  with  other  ships  thai 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  or  that  came  down 
from  Chatham.  He  now  cast  anchor  within  twc 
leagues  of  Roquefeuille,  considering,  from  the  state 
of  the  tide  and  the  approach  of  night,  it  would  bo 
better  to  delay  the  combat  till  the  next  day.  Tliere 
were,  perhaps,  other  circumstances  to  impose  or 
eicaae  this  dehy;  but  tbe  eonsequeoee  of  it  was. 
there  was  do  combat  at  all:  Roquefeuille  slipped  his 
cables  in  tbe  night,  and  bore  away  for  the  French 
coast;  and  wben  the  morning  sun  arose  old  Norris 
could  not  see  so  much  ss  a  strip  of  French  canvs!). 
But  the  wind  that  wafted  Roquefeuille  oat  of  the 
reach  nf  tbe  English  fleet  blew  loo  hard  fur  Marshnl 
Saxe,  the  Pretender,  and  the  transports,  ^at  had 
come  out  of  Dunkirk.  It  blew  right  in  their  teeth 
—it  rose  to  a  hurricane— -it  souk  some  of  the  largest 
ships  with  all  the  men  od  boanl — it  drove  others  back 
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oa  the  PreDcfa  coast  amoog  rocks  aod  Mnd-baoks; 
iod  the  luckiest  of  the  fleet  were  those  that  got  back 
tato  port  diamaated  aod  ahattered.    The  French 
troopt,  vrith  their  aambera  considerably  diminished 
bf  rtiew  sea  casnaltiea,  and  with  their  apirits  quite 
sank  by  the  horrors  of  lea-sickDesa,  were        to  be 
nn  terra  Jirma  agaio,  and  in  no  bnny  to  reetnbark. 
The  diacouragemeot  extended  to  the  French  cab- 
inet, who.  imtreorer,  had  now  urgent  need  of  troops 
in  Flanders  to  face  the  Dutch,  who  seemed  to  be 
rnteriog  with  more  heart  into  the  war;  and  soon 
■ftor  the  fatal  stornt  the  army  was  withdrawn  from 
the  coast,  and  Marshal  Saxe  was  sent  into  the  Low 
Coantries.    Charles  retired  to  hie  old  hiding-place 
at  Uravelioes,  where  he  lived  very  privately  all  the 
spriagi  still  calling  himself  the  Chevalier  Douglas. 
"The  aitoaUoo  I  nm  in,"  wrote  Charles  to  his 
father.  •*  is  Tery  particular,  for  nobody  knows  where 
I  am,  or  what  is  become  of  me;  so  that  I  am  en- 
tirely bnrivd  as  to-  Uie  public,  and  can  not  but  say 
that  h  is  Terj  great  eonstraiot  upon  me,  for  I  am 
obliged  very  often  not  to  stir  out  of  my  room  for 
fear  of  some  body's  noting  my  face."   It  appears 
that,  to  support  faia  travestimenktt  this  royal  Stnnrt 
Was  is  the  Imbit,  while  at  GrHvelinefl,  of  going  to 
market  to  bay  his  own  dinner.    We  find  him 
writing  to  his  Either — >•  I  very  often  think  that  you 
would  laugh  very  heartily  if  you  enw  me  going 
about  with  a  single  servant,  buying  fish  aod  other 
things,  aod  squabbling  for  a  penny,  more  or  less?.... 
Every  body  is  wondering  where  the  prince  is ;  somo 
will  have  him  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another, 
but  nobody  knows  where  he  really  is ;  aod  sometimes 
he  is  told  news  of  himself  to  bis  hee,  which  is  very 
direrting."    But  there  were  other  things  attending 
this  masqaerade  which  were  by  no  means  so  pleas- 
ant :  there  was  hard  work  to  do  in  reading  aod  an- 
aweriag  dispatches  secretly  conveyed  to  him  Uom 
variooa  quarters;  and  the  prinee*  who  hived  hunt- 
ing, bat  hated  writing — who  was  so  ill  educated  that 
he  could  write  in  no  language,  neither  in  French. 
Itaiiao,  nor  Eoglieh,  without  committing  groaa  binn* 
•lers  io  orthogniphy — complained  noeh  of  this  hard 
work,  aod  of  having  no  ooe  to  help  him,  save  the 
Laird  of  Bochaldy,  who,  io  all  probability,  was  do 
:;;reat  liogaist  or  penman  himself.'    He  wislied  to 
join  the  French  array  in  Flanders,  fighting  against 
kogliflhmeo  and  the  allies  of  England;  but  Louis 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  his  army,  and  Lord 
Marvhal  stroogly  advised   the  young  Pretender 
aeaioet  such  a  step,  so  little  likely  to  conciliate  the 
people  he  wished  to  govern  as  king.    For  this 
adriea  Charles  was  furious,  and  he  wrote  to  his 
faltwr  at  Rome  to  accuse  and  abuse  the  noble  exile. 
In  tba  month  of  Jane,  Charles  left  the  coast  and 
racarnad  to  Paris;  wbere  Louis  wdered  bin  to  re- 
mam  eoDOMlad.   He  a<;cordmgly  took  a  honae  soma 
disiuce  from  that  ca|^l,  where,  aa  he  said  himself, 
be  aboald  be  at  fbll  liberty  to  have  the  sirieen,  befaig 
compaHed  to  live  like  a  hermit.   We  find  him  com- 
phiotag  Ibat  be  eonld  get  no  riwoting — that  he  had 
not  handled  a  gun  fer  two  months ;  »  hut,"  adds  he, 
with  «  Dice  aneotina  to  the  weather,  "  I  hitand  to 


begin  to  shoot  again  soon*  hut  not  when  it  Toina.**  It 
is  true,  Charles  was  a  young  man;  but  youth  cao 
flcarcely  excuse  this  trifling  in  ooe  that  was  risking 
thousands  of  lives  for  the  attainment  of  a  great  ob- 
ject. At  all  events,  snch  poeo-curante  youths  are 
not  made  to  carve  their  way  to  thrones.  • 

A  few  days  after  the  retreat  of  Roqtiefeuille  and 
the  diMsters  of  Marshal  Saxe's  transports,  6O00 
Dutch  troops  were  landed  at  Gravesend,  as  a  con- 
tingent which  the  States- General  were  bound  to 
furnish  by  old  treaties.  Other  troops  were  raised 
at  home,  fresh  ships  were  equipped,  and  the  chief 
landing-places  on  our  coasts  were  put  into  a  better 
state  of  defense.  The  fierce  battle  of  Dettingen 
had  produced  no  declaration  of  war  from  Fntoce; 
but,  afVer  the  recent  demonstrations  on  our  own 
coasts,  Louis  XV.  considered  it  decent  to  declare 
war  in  a  regular  form,  accusing  King  George  of 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  wars  on  the  continent, 
by  dissuading  Maria  Theresa  from  listening  to 
terms.  George  replied  in  a  counter-declaration  of 
war,  in  which  he  accused  Louis  of  violattng  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  of  covertly  and  treacberoosly 
Resisting  Spain  in  her  war  with  Eo^nd,  and  of 
basely  harboring  and  abetting  the  son  of  the  Pre- 
tender. 

White  Roquefeuille  had  been  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  England  in  the  Channel,  a  bold  attempt  bad 
been  made  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a  Spanish  fleet 
united  to  the  fleet  of  To'uloo.  The  Spaniards  and 
French  ventured  out  from  Toulon,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  against  the  English  Mediterranean  fleet, 
commanded  by  admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock. 
The  British  vessels  were  foul  from  long  service  and 
cruising,  while  those  of  their  opponents  were  clean 
and  fresh  out  of  port;  the  English  were  mom 
numerons  by  two  or  three  ships;  but  their  crews 
were  weaker,  and  aoma  of  the  enemy — particularly 
the  Spaniards — carried  greater  weight  of  raetal.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fight  Matthews  attacked  the 
Spaniah  division,  bearing  himself  gallantly  down 
upon  their  flag-ship,  which  carried  114  guns.  But 
there  had  long  been  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two 
English  commanders:  Matthews  complained  that 
Lestock  kept  aloof  purposely  and  maliciously — Le- 
stock said  that  Matthews's  signals  were  in  faolt,  being 
confnsed  and  unintelligible.  The  Spanish  flag-ship 
was  shattered,  the  Royal  Philip  was  disabled,  and 
another  large  Spanish  ship,  after  being  token  and 
retaken,  was  finally  burned  by  Matthews's  division. 
Night  separated  the  combatants,  when  Matthews 
found  bis  own  sbip  so  mach  damaged  that  he  moved 
his  flag  into  another.  The  brave  Captain  Cornwall 
fell  in  this  day*s  engagement;  but  our  loss  io  men 
was  refmsented  as  very  inconsidemble.  On  the 
fidhiwing  momlog  Hie  French  aod  S|Moiards  ap- 
peared to  leeward :  Matthews  gave  chaae,  but 
Lestoek^s  drriaion  hnog  asterut  and  nothing  was 
done  that  day.  On  the  morrow  tiie  pursuit  wm 
renewed,  and  Lestock'a  division  ootsailed  that  of 
Matthews*s;  but  then  Mattliews  hoisted  a  signal 
fiir  leaving  off  the  chase,  and  bore  away  for  Port 
MahoD,  to  repair,  in  our  arsenals  there,  the  damngn 
he  liad  sustained.    Io  a  clfue,  land'honad  sea  tik« 
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tho  MediterrnneRD  tha  wiodg  are  often  seen  lovary 
so  much  that  there  will  be  a  good  breeze  at  one 
point,  and  scarcely  a  cap  of  wind  half  a  league  be- 
hind ;  there  are  also  ineqaalities  in  the  sailing  of 
•hipa.  Rod  capabilities  of  sailing  better  noder  one 
wind  than  another,  that  may  accouDt  for  great  Irreg- 
ularity in  a  pursuit;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it 
was  genenlly  beliered  that  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  two  eomnniiden  were  the  si^  cause  of  the 
escape  of  thn  eaeniy.  Matthews,  as  superior  in 
eommnod,  auspended  Laatoek,  nod  sent  him  borne 
to  Enghad  Jbr  trinl ;  but  he  was  mmu  after  recalled 
himself,  and  subjected  aqnaHy  with  Leatock  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  eonrt-marUal,  on  which  hmu  were  too 
pnaaioaate  to  be  impartml.  The  House  of  Common* 
had  interfered,  and  the  proeeedingi  were  long  and 
tfldioua;  but  in  the  end  the  court-martial  honorably 
acquitted  Lestock  and  declared  Matthewa  forever 
incapable  of  serriag  his  majesty.  Several  com- 
maoders  of  ships  were  cashiered  at  tha  same  time. 
The  Spanish  admiral,  who  had  escaped  into  Cnrtha- 
gena,  was  made  a  marquis,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
promoted  for  not  having  been  worse  beaten  thnn  be 
waa.'  The  remaining  naval  operations  of  the  year 
were  unimportant,  if  we  except  the  return  of  Com* 
modore  Anson,  who  added  a  curious  episode  to  the 
maritime  histary  of  his  country.  Anson,  as  we  have 
abown,  had  been  appointed  to  go  to  tha  South  Seas 
in  1740,  to  harass  tlie  unsuspecting  eoasts  of  Chili 
■od  Peru,  and  to  coOperata  occash>nalfy  with  Ad- 
mini  Vernon  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
■mall  squndron  placed  under  bis  oommand  was  de- 
layad  till  the  season  was  hr  advanced,  and,  what 
was  far  worse,  his  ships  were  scarcely  8ea*wortby 
and  badly  found  in  proviaionB  and  accommodations 
— because,  as  usual,  the  contractors,  commissionera, 
and  dock<yard  men  had  been  allowed  to  mnke  their 
infamooa  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  and 
health  of  hundreds  of  brsve  men.  In  doubling  Cape 
doro,  in  March,  1741,  his  store-ship,  the  Wager, 
waa  wrecked,  and  the  rest  of  bis  ships  were  scat- 
tered. With  only  his  own  ahip.  the  Centurion,  be 
reached,  June,  the  solitary  island  of  Juan  Fer* 
nandes,  having  lost  on  hit  way,  chiefly  by  scurvy, 
SOO  from  a  crew  of  between  400  and  600  men.  At 

1  Snnllatt,  ■  *«rf  oMBpatent  erillo  Id  imIi  milara,  mjt,  "  Admirml 
Kutlwwi,  on  bii  UTiTkl  at  MitHirra,  BccBiad  Loatock  of  haviof  mia- 
bahafad  m  lha  d»y  of  acHon;  aofpaMlad  him  fnm  bia  oSra,  and  aaal 
hta  prtiwir  ta  MiflaaJ,  vAm,  im  hta  |an,  1m  aeaaaij  kia  aeoaaar. 
Lout  baton  tba  aafagaMaatitliaaa  Im  eSMn  kad  aiptaMad  tha  naai 
virnlani  laMntoMit  afaiDH  aacti  othar.  Ii|atthaira  waa  brava,  opua, 
aod  andltfO'iad,  bat  proad,  impariwit,  aiHl  ptmnptuia.  LaUnck  had 
dgaaliaad  kia  o— if  oa  nanj  oecaaioiia,  and  parfnatljr  nndMataod  tba 
wbola  diwipllna  af  tka  Mvy  t  knt  ka  waa  eool,  aaaaiag,  and  riaJidiva. 
Ha  had  baaa  trfawd  anpamlioaalj'by  Manbawa,  and,  in  rvirofa,  took 
advaaUfa  of  hh  amrt  and  prrciptuiion.  Tu  gniifj  ihii  ptNimi,  ka 
batnjad  Iba  laiafaai'aM]  ftoryof  biaCoanirr;  lur  ii  t«  noi  loba  doabi- 
•d  tbat  ha  Bi(h|  hara  roa>«  np  ia  lima  ta  atifafl**  *i>d  ia  that  caaa  Ike 
flaati  at  Fraacn  and  Spaia  woaM,  ja  all  likatibond,  ha*a  bran  danrojr- 
«d ;  but  ha  iDireachcd  himaalf  withia  tha  paoctilina  <•(  diadpliaa,  Bad 
aaw,  wttb  plataon.  kia  aatsfoaiat  axpna  hiMaalf  to  (ka  baaard  af  daalk, 
niia.  awL  diasme*.  Matthawa  hiaadl^  in  dM  aagial.  aMnSctid  kia 
datj>  l«  kia  raHOUMat,  n  natnUaiaf  Laatook  ftaai  paTaaini  and  at- 
tarkini  Ikv  CMbiaad  tqaadnM  a«  iba  Ikird  day  aftartha  •nimfennnt, 
•kaa  lhaj  appawad  dia^dad,  aad  ia  aMBihai  diaufdar,  aadwMld  kava 
&Uaa  u  aaay  pnf,  kad  ikaf  baaa  vifovuoalr  sKaabad.  Oaa  eaa  band- 
I/,  wltbunt  ladigaatiaa,  raflaet  ■poa  tkaaa  tMUaera,  in  whiok  a  aaa- 
MBitr  hm  m  aatMalj  isflbrad  han  ihs  fanaaal  lauatsitjr  af  ladivid- 
Wla.'*-JliUI  Mmg 


Joao  Feroaodes  he  waa  joined  by  the  Glonmter,  a 
skmp,  aod  a  pink  laden  with  proviewos,  which  had 
fought  their  way  after  their  bold  leader.  With 
these  vessels,  aod  not  more  than  335  men,  he  left 
Juan  Femandes,  in  September,  to  scour  the  Pacific 
aide  of  Spanish  Amerioi.  H  is  expkiita  bore  a  close 
resombkince  to  those  of  the  bncaniers :  he  made 
prise  of  all  the  vessels  he  could  meet,  and  he  burned 
towns  and  villages.  He  could  hardly  do  more,  aa 
the  misaraUa  laihirea  of  Vernon  made  his  intended 
cooperation  acraaa  the  laUimos  of  Darien  a  dream. 
But  ho  boMly  eoneeivad  a  project  of  his  own,  which 
was  ta  iataroepc  the  Manilh  galleon,  a  Spaaiafa  ship 
which  sailed  annually  between  Manilla,  one  of  tbs 
I^hilipinna  ishinds,  and  AMpnleo  in  Meiico^  hidea 
with  silver  and  other  valuable  commodities.  After 
hovering  on  the  coast  of  America  eight  or  nine 
months,  he  stretched  aeroas  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  ships  that  wouM  fill  with  despair  a  modern 
mariner,  sod  with  crews  perishing  of  ^nrrj.  In 
the  course  of  his  long  voyage  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
stroy the  Gloocester  snd  tfae  two  other  veesels  from 
want  of  men  to  navigate  them,  aod  in  the  Centorion. 
bis  only  remaining  ship,  be  could  hardly  muster  half 
a  crew,  even  when  all  the  survivors  were  assembled 
in  her.  While  resting  on  shore,  on  the  uninlmlnted 
island  of  Timan.  one  of  the  Ladronea,  the  CeDinrkm 
was  driven  oat  to  sea;  but  tfae  man  on  board  con- 
trived, afker  some  time,  to  work  her  back  to  the 
isknd.  Instead  of  despeirin^  Ansoa  had,  during 
her  absence,  begun  to  construct  a  vessel,  working 
himeelf  like  a  shipwright.  From  the  Ladroaes  he 
shaped  his  course  for  China,  got  into  the  bay  of 
Canton,  in  November,  1742,  and  cast  anchor  at 
Macao.  Tbere  he  new-sheathed  the  roltiog  Cen- 
turion and  procured  some  fresh  seamen.  Having 
well  calculated  bis  time,  he  sailed  from  tbe  bay  of 
Canton  to  the  straits  of  Manilla,  where  he  met  and 
captured  the  great  galleon,  mounting  forty  gnus  and 
carrying  600  men.  Tbe  battle,  thougb  short,  was 
vigorous ;  and  in  the  moment  of  victory  a  fire  broke 
out  near  the  powder-room  of  the  Centurion,  which 
but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  commodore  would 
have  blown  the  victors  ioto  the  air.  Tbe  value  of 
the  prise  in  bullion  aod  other  effects  was  estimated 
at  ,£313,000.  He  reinmed  to  China,  wM  tbe  priM- 
ship,  and  then  bepn  his  voyage  homeward  by  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  suflering  many  hard- 
•hipa  and  running  risks  Innomerable,  be  got  into  the 
Channel,  passed  through  the  heart  of  a  French  fleet, 
without  seeing  them,  ia  a  thick  fog,  and  finally  ar- 
rived safely  at  Spithead  on  the  15th  of  June  of  the 
present  year,  1744.  All  the  treasure  be  brought 
with  him  in  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  and  ailver  dnst, 
amounted  in  value  to  one  million  and  a  quarter  ater- 
liog.  It  was  resolved,  for  popular  purposes,  to  gtit 
op  an  exhibition ;  and  on  the  4tb  of  July,  thir^  wag- 
ons from  Portsmouth  csrryiog  tbe  treasure  brvngbt 
homo,  passed  ibrough  tbe  Strand  and  Cbeapaida  to 
tbe  Tower,  guarded  by  the  ship's  crew,  and  pre- 
ceded by  tbe  officers,  with  swords  drawn,  mosic 
playing,  and  colors  flying— the  flags  taken  finom  the 
SpRoiarda,  and.partleubirly  thatof  tbagraat  gallaoa, 
making  an  altractlm  part  of  th*  exhlbhioa.  Anson, 
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who  had  grmtlj  sDiiehed  himMlfi  wu  prsMotly 
niRde  rMr-iuliniralf>f  the  blue.* 

Tbe  tDcideots     the  kad  wiir  daring  1744  were 
varioaa.    Loott  XV.,  in  the  month  of  May,  went 
iato  FUndera  to  take  the  commaad  of  hia  own 
army,  which  amounted  to  60,000  m«o.  MHrabal 
Sue,  fbrtanately  for  the  French,  waa  left  with  tbe 
nil  direction,  for  of  war  Lonia  knew  nothing. 
KtDg  George  had  expected  tbnt  the  alliea  would 
mutter  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy;  but  all 
that  coald  really  be  got  together  waa  a  diacordant 
army  of  Engliah,  Dutch,  Austriana,  and  Flemiogs, 
of  about  52,000  men.    With  this  vast  auperiority 
Louia  waa  enabled  to  indulge  for  n  abort  time  in 
that  apectacolar  part  of  war  whkh  had  been  so 
nocb  to  tbe  taste  of  hi*  great-gmodfiither)  Louia 
XIV. — that  ia,  he  witoened  the  surrender  of  towns 
and  fbrtressea,  which  aoomed  mada  to  be  taken  and 
Ktakan  some  half  dozen  of  timea  in  avery  war. 
But  Maria  Theresa's  army,  under  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  burst  into  Aleace,  driving  the  French 
behind  the  ramparta  of  Strnaburg;  and  then,  in  the 
nontb  of  July,  the  French  king  turned  from  wit- 
newng  the  capture  of  ill'defended  towns,  and  haa- 
teoed  toward  hie  invaded  province,  leaving  half  his 
army  behind  in  Flanders,  ander  Saxe.    But  Louis 
waa  Dot  made  for  tbe  fatigues  of  campnigning,  and 
lie  had.  besides,  overeateo  himaelf :  he  fell  aick  unto 
death  at  Metz  on  hia  march  into  Alaace — confessed 
hta  eina,  tnrned  off  hia  reigning  miatresa,  and  re- 
Hgned  himself  entirely  to  hia  prieata.    In  this  state 
be  lay,  between  life  and  death,  for  many  weeks. 
But  a  more  warlike  band  than  hia  was  now  oatr 
atreccbed  ngninat  the  Aastrinas.   Frederic  of  Prns- 
na  Bsddaoly  broke  his  pacific  am/ngemonta,  tore  np 
ku  treoties,  nod  burst  toto  Bohemin  with  60,000 
men,  while  another  divinon  of  his  army  nmrcbed 
ioro  Moravia.    Frederic  made  straight  for  the  Bo- 
hemian capital:  and  Prague,  though  defended  by 
15.000  men,  capitulated  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber.   Before  moving,  he  had  renewed  hia  corre- 
apaodenee  with  France,  and  bad  concluded  nt  Frnnk- 
fbrt  a  sort  of  treaty  with  tbe  disposaessed  Emperor 
Charles,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  now  found 
himself  able  to  send  nn  army,  under  Marshal  Seck- 
eodorf  into  his  kwt  hereditary  domiuiona.  Seckeo- 
dorf,  entered  Bavaria,  drove  tbe  Aoatrian  army 
there  before  him,  and  reconducted  his  master, 
Cbarlea,  to  Munich,  bis  ancient  capital.  Terrified 
at  tbesa  successes  of  Frederic  sod  Seckendorf,  the 
court  of  VioDna  hastily  recalled  Prince  Charles 
from  Hie  French  province  of  Abnee,  whither  tbe 
sick  Loaie  had  been  going.   Tbe  able  Lorrainer 
rpcroosed  the  Rhine  with  admirable  skillt  in  the  face 
nf  a  Btroog  French  army,  and  proceeded  by  forced 
Nuircbeo  to  Bohemia,  where  Frederic  was  carrying 
^erj  thing  before  hiin.    The  Hungnriana,  to  whom 
Msri*  Theresa  again  fled,  renewed  their  heroic 

■  h  tto  vnMh  «r  inlT,  Sir  Jobn  Bakhra  miM  TinB  Spithrad  In 
.  «fe  alW  lha  Piwh  Sart  U  Bnat.  In  tti*  faay  nf  Biccaj  ha  •nconn- 
■•W  •  trwmMml  ttitrm,  «b«ch  aaak  hit  owa  ahip,  tha  Tiotnrjr.  then  •»- 
tr»mm4  tW  wtrnH  htantiM  fint-rnta  in  tha  wnrii),  ud  ha  and  alsrea 
ka^aad  aihiia  pariahatf  fa  bar.  Tha  mt  of  Iba  tliiparaad  ffaat  waa 
■llM  II  t  fer  Siawt,  tha  aaoood  in  eDamand.  who  M  lha 

I    •    pMt  aftkM  feaak  la  PI/wMh  ia  ■  du^M  eoMSUaa 


eiArtions,  nnd  crowded  Into  Bohembi  to  serve  under 
Prince  Charles.  Frederic  called  upon  the  French 
marshals  on  tbe  Rhine  to  assist  hiro,  and  he  call- 
ed in  vain :  the  French  were  anwilling  to  engage 
themselves  sgsin  in  the  heart  of  AostriH ;  but  hia 
opponent  waa  almost  daily  reinforced  by  large 
bodies  of  Croatians,  Pandoura,  and  other  light 
troops,  who  cut  off  all  stragglers.-  seized  upon  con- 
voys and  magasinea,  and  hamssed  the  PrDHsiHoa  per- 
petually by  ambuscades,  and"  nigbt-nttncks.  Fred- 
eric soon  found  himself  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps 
tbroogh  Bohemin,  and  to  abandon  to  tbetr  fiite  his 
garrisons  at  Tabor  and  other  phices.  His  retreat 
through  a  noootaioous  country  was  exceedingly 
disastrous;  many  of  tbe  Prussians  were  killed, 
many  more  taken*  and  their  Mog  himself  had  •  nsr- 
raw  escape.  Tboy  eoosiderod  themselves  fortn- 
nste  when,  at  tbe  beginning  of  December,  they 
foood  themselves  clear  of  Bohemia,  and  noeo  more 
in  Silesia.  In  beginning  hie  retreat,  Frederic  ftn- 
cied  that  General  Eioaiedel  could  maintain  himaelf 
in  Prague;  but  Eiosiedel  was  obliged  to  sbnadon 
his  heavy  artillery,  and  to  march  out  of  that  capital 
at  the  end  of  November;  and  before  lie  got  across 
the  Bohemian  frontier  hia  force  of  11,000  men  waa 
reduced  to  6000.  Frederic  afterward  acknowleged 
that  in  tbia,  the  most  diaastrons  of  all  hia  campnigna,. 
he  had  committed  fnore  faulta  and  blundere-thao 
ever  geneni  had  done  before :  but  the  illneaa  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  despondency  and  back- 
wardneas  of  the  French,  were  events  over  which 
he  bad  no  control,  and  which  greatly  affected  the 
issue  of  the  war.  He  left  his  nrmy  in  winier- 
quartera  in  Silesia,  and  bssteoed  tn  Berlin  to  raise 
more  men  for  the  abambles.  Owing  to  exertions 
which  had  tended  tn  weaken  them  in  ntber  quarters, 
the  French  were  enabled  to  gain  aome  brilliant  but 
transient  succesaea  on  the  ude  of  Italy.  The  Prince 
de  Cooti  suddenly  crossed  tbe  Alps  by  tbe  Col  de 
Tende,  took  by  nasault  vnriona  importsnt  placea, 
penetrated  into  Piedmont,  joined  aome  Spaniards 
under  the  lolant  Don  Philip,  and  routed  tbe  King 
of  Sardinia  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  near  the  town 
of  Coni.  But  the  French  could  not  keep  their 
ground ;  and,  periabtng  from  want  of  suppliea  and 
the  avenging  muskets  and  knives  of  tbe  pnaaantry 
whose  fieMs  they  had  desolated,  they  soon  retreated 
through  the  defilea  of  the  Alpa  into  Savoy.  But  io 
Lower  Italy  the  allies  of  England  were  singularly 
nnsuccpaaful,  and  a  Neapolitan  army,  for  once  iu 
modern  htatnry.  atnod  firm  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
gallantly  won  a  victory.  The  remnant  of  the  Span- 
ish nrmy  had  retreated,  by  Rimini,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Naples.  The  Austrian  general.  Prince  Lubko* 
wits,  fulbwed  them  and  threatened  to  attack  them 
even  on  the  Nenpolitao  territoiy,  comploioing  that 
his  majeaty,  Don  Carlos,  had  given  tbem  shelter  sod 
succor,  and  by  other  proceedings  broken  the  neu- 
trality to  which  he  had  pledged  himaelf  when  Com- 
modore Martin  threatened  hia  capital  and  his  vary, 
palace  with  bombardment.  Don  Caries,  on  tbe  other 
side,  who  proclaimed  that  the  conquest  of  hia  do- 
minions was  all  along  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Austrisus— that  tbe  Spanish  fugitivea,  who  bod- 
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clRimed  the  flhelter  of  his  frontiers,  were  too  few 
nnd  powerleH  to  excite  nny  mtionH)  fenrs;  and  that 
now  Lobkowitz's  real  design  was  to  drive  him  nut 
of  his  states.  He  then  put  his  wife  and  children 
for  safety  within  the  strong  fortress  of  Qaeta,  and 
mnrched  to  his  frontiers  to  join  the  Spaniards  there 
nnd  face  Lohkowitz  and  the  Austrians.  He  was 
followed  by  an  nrmy  of  35,000  Neapolitans,  and  the 
Spaniards  and  their  partisans  made  nearly  30,000 
men  more.  Lobkowitz.  on  the  other  hand,  had  abont 
36,000  men  in  all — hot  tbey  were  men  that  bad 
served  ia  many  wart,  and  Aat  had  been  acenitonied 
to  apeak  with  derision  of  a  Neapolitan  army.  After 
nunieroas  monoeavers,  in  which  the  Anstriana  tried 
to  penetrate  into  the  Nenpotitnn  kingdom  by  the  dif- 
ficult passes  of  the  Abruzzi,  Don  Carlos  advanced  a 
little  into  the  neighboring  states  of  the  pope,  and  took 
quarters  in  Velletri,  a  considerable  city  situnted  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hilt,  covered  from  root  to  top  with 
vineyardsaod  olive  groves.  Here  Lobkowitzthonght 
to  snrround  him  and  catch  him  as  in  a  trap;  but,  on 
tbB  Dight  between  the  lOtb  and  11th  of  August,  the 
Aaatriana,  after  penetrating  into  Velletri  and  setting 
fire  to  one  of  the  suburbs,  were  repulsed  with  tre- 
mendous loss  by  the  Nenpolitana  and  Sinniarda ;  and 
LobkowitK.  instead  of  taking  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
wMi  finally  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Po. 
Witb  an  army  redneed  by  famine  nnd  malaria  ferer, 
Lobkowitz  began  his  retreat  in  the  night  of  the  let 
of  November :  the  Nenpolitana  nnd  Spaniards  fol- 
lowed him  as  fur  os  the  Tiber;  but  there  they 
iilnckened  their  pursuit,  and  Don  Carlos,  after  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  the  pope,  returned  to  his  capital.' 

In  tbe  month  of  October  the  turbulent  old  Duch- 
ess Dowager  of  Marlborough  found  peace  at  last  in 
the  grave,  having  equally  survived  her  friends  and 
her  enemies.  Out  of  her  enormous  wealth  she  be- 
queathed large  legacies  to  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Thus  Chesterfield  got  e£!iO,000  and  the  re- 
veraion  of  an  estate  at  Wimbledon,  and  Pitt  ^10,000. 
The  day  of  her  death  was  also  that  of  the  death  of 
the  Countess  Granville,  mother  to  Lord  Carteret, 
who  tliereupon  became  Earl  Gmnville.  This  min- 
ister was  still  in  the  highest  favor  with  the  king ;  but 
he  had  become  proportionably  odious  to  tbe  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  his  other  collengues,  who  seemed 
determined  to  drive  him  from  office.  There  was 
nothing  uew  nor  edifying  in  these  cabinet  squabbles 
nod  court  intrigues.  Carteret,  or  Granville,  drink- 
ing as  hard  as  usaal,  wanted  still  more  power  ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

t  The  Msnhal  de  Belleiil*  hmd  alwmyi  Iimq  ooniidcnd,  nszt  to  Cmr- 
diunl  (k  Tenrin,  ai  the  chief  promoiar  ot  tbe  war  of  France  iBaiBM  u«. 
Ill  ibo  coorM  of  lh<  ■aiunn,  thie  Bella!*!'  and  h»  brother  were  aeal 
by  liMiie  XV.  «■  >  iMMiaa  to  Fndaric  of  Pronia,  wbo  wu  fallen  into 
the  ambaTraMHMiU  Bad  adranitiM  era  have  narrated:  takiof  the 
■horteM  mad,  the  two  Freachmen  ventured  tn  go  Ihroafh  Hanover  ; 
hot,  while  they  wen  cbanKing  hnrar*  at  a  Tiling  in  that  electixWe, 
tbaywereaeiiedandtlrtaiiwdby  the  local  anlburitiea.  Soon  after,  thejr 
wera  Mit  mr  prieoBen  lo  Elmlawt,  and,  refuiinf  l«  r*n  their  pa- 
rola  in  tha  fonn  reqnirrd  of  tbam.  tbey  were  bulb  eomniittpd  to  cinae 
eonftnemetit  ia  Wiadaar  Cattle.  Tbit  irratBMiBl  of  two  diirioniBtiiie 
■tadt  a  freat  noiaa ;  the  Emperor  Charlee  romplaiMd  that  Ibsir  arreel 
«B«  a  brei^  of  tb«  priTilegM  uf  tbe  empire ;  George  aeemed  di«pceed 
to  kevp  tbaai  leit,  not  at  prianaen  of  war,  hut  ai  etate  prrtonera  and 
•filaa  i  bat,  alter  aamal  Bootbt'  datentita,  the;  were,  opnn  tbe  daci- 
■ias  M  Iba  ihra*  fltU.mnhBli— Stair,  CoUmn  and  Wada—daohrad 
la  ha  priNMis  el  war.  and  seat  bark  ta  Fraaoa  under  a  raftat. 


and  his  brother;  Mr.  Pelham,  told  his  mnjesty.  for 
themselves  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  cnbioet. 
that  he  mont  choose  between  their  resignnttons  and 
the  dismissal  of  Gmnville.' 

George,  in  this  extremity,  entreated  the  Ear)  of 
Orfbrd  to  come  up  to  town  and  give  bis  advKe. 
Walpole  obeyed  the  summons,  but  his  advice  was 
strongly  ngainst  driving  matters  to  extremities  by 
retaining  Granville.'  The  Prince  of  Walea,  who  was 
now  living  on  better  terms  with  his  fiither.  waa  also 
consulted  by  George ;  but  the  prince  could  do  noth- 
ing with  his  friends  of  the  opposition,  who  were  nil 
bent  upon  Ae  expulsion  of  Gmnville.  The  kinj; 
bitterly  blamed  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  saying  of 
hira — •*  He  is  grown  as  jealons  of  Lord  Granville  as 
he  used  to  be  of  Wnlpole,  and  wants  to  be  prime 
minister,  which,  a  poppy  I  how  can  he  be!"  Nev- 
ertheless,  he  found  himself  compelled,  on  the  23d 
of  November,  to  dismiss  Gi-nnville.  Lord  Winchel- 
ees,  with  his  new  board  of  admiralty,  and  a  feu- 
other  inferior  phicemen,  retired  with*  the  expeHed 
minister:  the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  reappointed 
to  the  place  which  Granville  had  vacated.  Strong 
efforte  were  made  to  overcome  the  personal  aversion 
of  the  king  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
order  to  gratify  that  section  of  tbe  'Whigs,  and  also 
to  indnce  hia  majesty  to  give  some  employment  to 
Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  in  order  to  keep  the  Tories 
quiet :  for  the  Pelhams.  in  seeking  for  parlrnmentary 
nid,  had  not  overlooked  the  latter  pnrty;  and  one 
of  the  most  flattering  promises  they  had  made  to 
the  king  was,  that,  Carteret  being  once  removed, 
they  should  stilt  the  noisy  voice  of  opposition  in 
pnrliament.  In  short,  they  wnntod  to  make  what 
they  rather  inelegantly  termed  a  broad- hotlomtd 
ministry ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cnbinet  which  should 
hnve  for  its  basis  men  of  nil  pnrties,  from  which, 
however,  the  particulur  adherents  both  of  Pulteney 
and  Carteret  were  to  be  carefully  exclnded.  George, 
who  could  never  forget  the  nflair  of  his  father's  leg- 
acies, and  the  attempt  of  Chestetfield  to  bring  to 
light  the  suppressed  will,  and  who  had  otfaerwiw 
been  incensed  by  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  that 
lord,  wouM  on  no  accoant  have  him  about  bia  person 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  post  which  h» 
lordship  aspired  to;  but  he  reloctantly  consented 
to  give  him  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Pitt 
might  have  been  gratified  with  a  place  if  he  would 
hnve  accepted  n  minor  one,  but  he  proudly  aaid  thnt 
he  would  be  secretary-at-war  or  nothing;  and  so 
he  remained  in  opposition,  but  only  for  a  few  dayf, 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Pelham*  who  felt 
his  assistance  indispensable,  assured  him  that  the 
king's  antipathy  should  soon  be  overcome,  and  that 

>  According  to  one  arrouot,  Carteret,  pnrrokod  at  Andini  bimnlf 
freqnently  onlrntsd  in  ihe  cabinet  b7  funr  to  oi]«>.  had  deelatvd  that  if 
hia  oolieafuee  ebnae  tn  take  the  gnvenment  apoa  iheueelTei  Ihry 
Dii(bt.  bat  that,  if  Ibey  wouhl  wn,  he  wovld ;  that  than  both  partin 
be^an  to  loDh  flir  other  aid,  ta  which  f^arterat  failed  and  the  Petbaw 
were  eacmtifol ;  that  than  Lord  Hardwleka,  lb«  cbaneellor,  draw  ap 
artronf  memorial,  rapratanlini  tbe  bad  awMgament  of  foreifn  aflain: 
and  that  tbia  nMmorial,  after  brinr  at^roi-ed  bjr  tbe  Palhama.  and  ihr 
dokai  of  I>t*onahim,  Dorael,  Arf  jle,  and  Montagur,  waa  |geaiMe-i 
to  the  kini,  who  ahow^d.  by  hia  eoantenanca,  hia  dteptnann  at  it. 
but  wiio.baTinrnD  other  remadj,  Anall)' lirnifiad  to  tbe  ehaacelkrtbil 
Caftarat  abould  taeigo.— Itofd  Jato  JtoMt/t,  Maawira  af  ibe  Albin  vf 
Knrap* 
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he  aliould  then  bare  wbnt  he  wanted.  Pitt,  there- 
fore, resigned  his  place  in  the  hoosebold  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  losing  bis  pnrty 
and  hU  inflQence  by  indining  to  the  diaplaced  min- 
ister Carteret  and  the  HanorerinD  faction.  After 
biUer  Gomplainta  of  not  being  allowed  to  have  a  will 
of  hi*  OWD — of  being  forced  by  hit  mioisters  to  em- 
ploy one  that  was  ao  enemy  to  bis  bouse — Geoi^e 
conaeiited  to  make  Sir  John  Hyode  Cotton  trens- 
nrer  of  the  chamber  in  the  royal  bonsehnld.  The 
cbsngeliag  Tory  Lord  Gower  was  restored  to  bis 
fiirmer  office  itf  lord  privy  seal,  from  which  Lord 
Cbolmoodeley  was  dismissed ;  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
got  the  presidency  of  the  eoancil,  vacated  by  Har- 
rington ;  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  became  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  the  room  of  WincheUea,  having 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  as  second  commissioner;  Mr. 
Granville  was  made  another  of  the  junior  lords  of 
the  admiralty ;  Lyttleton  obtained  a  seat  at  the 
trrmsnry  board ;  and  even  the  tricksy  Bubb  Doding- 
ton  got  on  the  brond-bottom,  for  he  was  appointed 
treasorer  of  the  aavy.  He  is  understood,  indeed, 
to  have  been  at  the  bead  of  a  secret  opposition  com- 
mitlee  of  six.  which  bad*  throoghout  the  sessioD, 
directed  all  the  operationa  io  the  Commona  against 
the  late  niinistrj.  Lord  Haidwicke  remained  chan- 
ceibr*  Mr.  Felhem  first  lord  of  Cbe  trea'sory  and 
chancellor  of  the  escbeqaer.  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle cne  of  the  secretariea  of  state,  Lord  Harring- 
ton being  made  the  other  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Granville,  though  without  succeeding  to  the  pre- 
mierabip,  which  bad  been  hold  by  his  predecessor. 
The  Duke  of  Devoosbire,  Wulpole's  rough  diamond 
and  steady  friend,  remained  satisfied  with  the  post 
«f  steward  of  Uie  household.  The  makers  of  this 
bnmd-bottom  admioistratioo  told  the  king  that  he 
might  now  look  roond  the  House  of  Commooa  and 
But  find  one  man  of  business  or  of  any  wei^t  capa- 
ble of  heading  or  conducting  ao  opposition. 

174&.  M  This  general  coalition,**  says  Lord 
John  RBssell,-  **  sinoothed  the  great  aea  of  pnrlia- 
neataiy  debate ;  and  the  leasioo  is  remarkable  for 
pnducing  aeareely  a  single  diviaioD.  Yet  die  coo- 
dnei  of  the  new  mhiistty  did  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  Lord  Carteret."  The  opponents  of 
that  mtaister — the  Chesterfields,  the  Pitts,  the  Lyt- 
tletons — bad  constantly  reproached  him  for  leaning 
to  Hanover  and  employing  or  paying  Hanoverian 
troops ;  and  they  had  exhaosted  their  eloquence 
upon  this  particular  topic :  yet  these  men  now,  in 
office,  or  (as  in  Pitt's  case)  making  sure  of  being  in, 
fbond  it  necessary  to  qualify  their  criticism ;  and 
Ibey  Mily  escaped  by  a  practical  eqoivoque  from 
ponming  precisely  the  same  line  that  they  bad  con- 
demned and  denounced  in  Carteret.  Pitt  read  a 
sort  of  recantation  in  the  House  in  the  month  of 
Jaooaiyi  upon  a  motion  for  continuing  the  army  in 
Flanders ;  and,  though  the  Hanoverian  troops  were 
nominally  dismissed,  an  increased  subsidy  was  voted 
to  the  Queen  of  Huogaty,*  to  enable  her  to  take 
those  very  troops  into  her  pay.  Tbis  she  did  ;  and 
the  Hanoveriana  continued  to  serve  in  the  allied 
iirmies,  as  much  in  the  pay  of  England  as  they  had 
>  On  Mhndr  wu  nrfcd  Inm  £300,000  ta  XSOO.OOO. 


been  before.  But  there  wns  more  than  this  :  when 
the  popular  outcry  grew  fiitot,  the  farce  of  paying 
them  indirectly  was  suspended ;  the  money  was 
counted  out  again  from  the  English  treaanry,  and 
the  number  of  Hanoverians  was  increased  from 
15.000,  which  it  had  been  in  Carteret's  time,  to 
22,000*  In  the  same  easy  vmy  a  new  subsidy  for 
the  Electw  of  Saxony  was  carried  by  the  patriots 
and  the  brond-bottom  men  as  aoon  as  Csrtoret  was 
removed;  dC34,000  were  voted  for  tbe  Elector  of 
Cologne,  and  dESOOO  for  the  Elector  of  Mayence. 
Nc4  a  whisper  Was  now  raised  against  onr  increasing 
and  complicsting  our  foreign  engRgements,  which  n 
few  months  before  had  been  considered  so  danger- 
ous by  the  opposition ;  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
concluded  in  January,  between  England,  Holland, 
Austria,  and  Saxony,  binding  the  last- mentioned 
power  to  furnish  30,000  men  for  the  defense  of 
Bohemia,  and  binding  England  to  pay  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  subsidy  to  the  Saxon  elector,  while  Hol- 
land paid  but  one  third,  met  with  no  comment  and 
excited  no  complaint  in  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
To  move  the  Dutch  to  some  greater  degree  of 
activity  in  the  war.  Chesterfield,  before  going  over 
to  his  lord-lieutenancy,  repaired  to  the  Hague,  and 
negotiated  and  diplomatized  (as  he  always  did)  with 
ability  and  snccess.  At  last,  the  States  engaged  to 
have  60,000  men  under  arms  for  the  ensuing  c/m- 
pnigD,  and  consented  that  the  supreme  command  of 
the  united  armies  in  Flanders  should  be  intrusted 
to  George's  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
old  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  hardly  known  one 
fortuoiite  day  since  he  had  been  elected  emperor, 
died  at  Munich,  in  the  month  of  January,  of  a  com- 
plication of  disorders  and  sufferings,  physical  and 
moral,  that  should  seem  sufScient  to  kill  fifty  men.* 
His  son  and  successor  to  his  hereditary  states  of 
Bavaria  was  wise  enough  not  to  be  tempted  by  the 
imperial  crown :  be  instantly  opened  oegotiatious 
with  Maria  Theresa ;  engaged  to  vole  for  her  hus- 
band, the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  next  imperial 
diet ;  renounced  all  claims  whatsoever  to  any  part 
of  the  Austrian  succession ;  and  promiaed  to  recall 
his  troops  from  the  French  army,  and  never  send 
theOi  to  assist  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Queen  of 
Hungary,  on  her  part,  agceed  to  acknowledge  that 
the  election  of  the  late  emperor  was  good  and  valid, 
and  also  to  restore  whatever  territory  she  bad  occu- 
pied or  conquered  in  Bavaria ;  and  upon  theae  terms 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fuessen. 

Before  the  annual  waste  of  human  life  began,  that 
great  minister  died,  who  had  checked  it  for  so  many 
years.  Watpole,  earl  of  Orford,  was  sick  and  sof- 
fering  when  summoned  to  London  by  George  tii 
give  his  advice  in  his  ministerial  difficulties.  He 
soon  returned  to  Houghton,  employing  four  days  on 
the  jonrney,  and  aoflbring  excruciating  torments 
aH  the  way.  When  at  Houghton  he  called  in  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Jurin  ;  but  the  new  physician  couM 
do  nothing  for  the  old  man,  whose  discwder  was  thf> 
worst  kind  of  stone.  His  only  relief  was  opium, 
and  he  took  so  much  of  that  drug  that  for  six  weeks 
he  was  almost  io  a  constant  state  of  atupefactknr. 
>  VulMire,  Sikle  d*  Looli  XT. 
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Bat  oeitlicr  o[Mam  nor  piiin  coold  maka  bim  forget  I  from  Paris,  and  joined  him,  to  the  grrat  joj  and 
what  he  had  learned  at  court,  or  wholly  nonfuae  his  eocoamgement  of  the  French  army.  If  the  youof^ 
intellect.  A  few  days  before  he  died  the  Duke  of  Pretender  had  been  allowed,  he  wouM  hnTo  fol- 
Comberland  seat  his  gorernor,  Mr.  Poyntz,  to  con-  lowed  the  French  king,  and  bis  first  eDconnter  with 
ault  him  on  a  very  delicate  subject:  George,  for  Comberlnnd  would  hare  been  at  Footenoy  iostend 
pulitieal  purposes,  bad  set  his  heart  upon  marrying  of  Culloden. 


his  second  son  to  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  but,  as  the  young  lady  was  deformed,  the 
Duke  of  Comberland  was  much  averse  to  the  match) 
and  wished  to  know  from  his  father's  old  minister 
which  would  be  the  best  means  of  avoidiog  it.  Wal- 
polOf  who  well  knew  that  the  king's  obstinacy  was 
to  be  moved  only  by  bis  avarice  or  by  his  dread  of 
fresh  pBrliameotaty  eonteatioai.  reflected  a;  moment, 
mad  then  told  Poyatx  that  he  must  advise  the  doke 
to  give  his  conaeat  to  the  marriage  upon  condition 
of  receiving  m  leparate,  amirie*  aad  immediate  rev- 
•Due  and  establishment;  "aod  believe  me,"  added 
the  dying  minister,  >'  the  match  will  then  be  no 
longer  pressed  upon  him."  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land  folhiwed  this  advice,  and  the  event  justified  the 
prediction.  Wnlpole  expired  on  the  I8th  of  March, 
174fi,  U)  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  thus  es- 
caping t)ie  mouroful  spectacle  of  the  civil  war  which 
WHS  about  to  rage  in  the  northern  parte  of  our 
island.' 

In  the  month  of  April,  Marshal  Saxe  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  76,000  French  troops  in  Flanders; 
and,  after  a  few  movements  to  puzzle  and  embarrass 
the  allies,  he  marched  auddenly  opoD  Tournay.  and 
invested  that  pbice  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Eng- 
land had  furniabed  all  the  troopa  she  bad  promised, 
and  had  about  26.000  brave  men  under  arms  in  that 
old  battle-field  of  Europe ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead 
of  sending  60,000  and  keeping  10,000  in  garrison, 
had  hardly  sent  25,000 ;  and  the  Austrians  mustered 
'no  more  than  eigbt  or  nine  squadrons  of  horse.  As 
if  the  inferiority  of  number  to  the  French  wna  not 
aafficienc  to  insure  a  bad  campaign,  the  Duke  of 
Comberlnod,  who  bad  indisputably  tome  (not  many) 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  wbo  was 
young  and  active  at  least,  found  himself  under  the 
couDtrol  of  an  old  Austrian  pedant  in  war— Marshal 
Kooigse^ — and  hampered  and  thwarted  by  the 
Dutch  general.  Prince  Waldeck.  At  the  eatliest 
instance  of  Waldeck  and  the  StateS'Geneml,  Cum- 
berland moved  with  ihia  inferior  force  to  relieve 
Tonrnayi  which  enght  to  have  been  itroog  enough 
to  defend  itaelf,  for  it  Was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  there  were 
9000  Dutch  within  it,  well  supplied  with  every  thing. 
Having  come  to  this  reaolution  of  relieving  Tournay, 
the  allied  armies  ought  to  have  been  quick  and  sud- 
den  in  their  motions;  but  they  lost  time — they  went 
at  parade  pace — and,  when  they  got  near  Tunmny, 
they  found  that  Saxe  wna  well  prepared  to  meet 
them.  That  akillful  and  active  general,  leaving 
15,000  of  his  foot  to  block  up  the  fortress,  moved 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  of  60,000  horse  and  foot 
to  an  excellent  position  between  Tournay  and  Fon- 
tenoy,  which  he  presently  occupied  and  strength- 
eoed  .with  numeraua  work*.  And  while  he  lay 
there  Louis  XV.  and  the  dauphin  arrived  post 

1  Om,  IbiMin 


When  the  allies  came  up  they  found  the  French 
encamped  on  tbe  gentle  heights  that  rise  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Scheldt,  with  that  river  and 
the  village  of  Antoine  on  their  right,  Fontenoy  and 
a  narrow  valley  in  their  front,  and  a  small  wood  on 
their  left.  Ai  Bt  Dettingen.  the  French  had  n  free 
passage  across  tht  river  by  means  of  n  iHidge ;  and 
this  bridge  was  defended  by  a  t&e  du  pout  and  by 
a  strong  body  of  reserve.  Fontenoy  and  Antidne 
were  weH  fortified  and  garrisoned ;  redoubts  were 
thrown  up  between  the  two  rilhges,  and  there 
were  abbatis  on  the  left  to  front  of  the  wood.  Ap- 
parently nothing  daunted — it  may  be  suspected 
that  they  were  not  skillful  enough  to  detect  at  a 
glance  the  whole  strength  of  the  position — the  al- 
lied genemls  resolved  still  to  relieve  Tournay  and 
engage:  and,  driving  in  the  French  picltets  and 
outposts,  they  advanced  in  gallant  style.  But  night 
fell,  operations  were  suspended,  and  the  troops  lay 
under  their  arms  till  the  following  morning,  the  lltb 
of  May  (iT.a.).  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  brisk  cannonade  began  on  both  sides,'  nod  he- 
fore  six  both  armies  were  closely  engaged.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  En^iah  and  Hano- 
verians, advanced  against  the  left  of  the  French, 
and  detached  Oenenil  IngoMaby  to  clear  the  wood 
there  and  carry  a  redoubt  n  little  beyond  it.  When 
Ingoldsby  came  up  to  the  wood,  be  found  it  occu- 
pied by  some  detachments  of  aharp-abooten,  whom 
he  mistook  for  a  whole  division;  and,  af^er  hesi- 
tating and  b>sing  time,  be  rode  back  to  Cnmberlaod 
for  fresh  instructions.  This  was  a  blunder:  but  oo 
tbe  other  side  Prince  Wakleck  and  the  Dntoh,  who 
had  moved  against  the  French's  right  to  attMck 
Footenoy  and  Antoine,  gave  unequivocal  prooft  of 
cowardice ;  for,  after  fulling  in  their  assault,  and 
suffering  from  the  French  batteries,  they  gave 
ground,'  and  remained  liule  more  than  apeetatmrs 

1  "  Oar  etnnon  baiu  to  plijr  k  littl*  ifter  four  in  iha  morninf,  and 
Uw  Franeb  iMiteriH,  with  xiipU  onr  might  of  awtal  and  nanlnr*,  to^ 
■Qivamt  Dt ;  about  fin  tiM  inftntTy  wh  in  Maick."~C«(«Ml  Jata 
J/mro  lo  ilu  L»rd  PrttUtnt,  in  Collulm  Pmpen. 

■  A  regiDuntofbraTe  Highlauden  was  amt.  at  the  bepnnTii(  (J 
moraiMnt,  in  «ti[^Min  thr  Dalch  ;  uul  Colooal  Manro,  frooi  whoM 
t«rwe  hara  qaot^tl  m  Uia  pracailiog  note,  waiwith  tham.  la  tba  aaaw 
latter  Hanra  nja.  '*  Wa  wara  tii  (upjion  th«  Dalch,  wbo,  im  tbeir  dimI 
wajr,  wara  rary  dilKtory.  W«— Ibr  HtghlaiMlaw  got  withia  aiBilct. 
•bat  of  tba  IwtUTiaa  at  Foalanoj,  whara  wa  rcccivad  thna  fall  fcaa 
rrom  baiteriaa  aad  •mall  anna,  which  killat)  at  forty  maa  and  oa«  aa* 
(isn.  Hera  wa  were  obliged  lo  akalk  twhiod  houaea  and  hadiei  ft* 
alxiat  as  hirnr  aod  a  balf,  wattinf  for  the  Dutch,  who^  whan  Uif>7  can* 
op,  bdMmd  bat  80  Kfc  Oar  rapsunt  haisf  in  wame  dimdar,  I  w•D^ 
ed  to  draw  than  np  in  mr  oT  tba  Patch,  which  tlwir  craanl  woald 
■canw  allow  of;  bnt  at  lut  I  did  it,  and  aoon  maichid  th«m  again  la 
the  frtint.  In  half  an  boor  after,  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  Sir  Kobart 
Mann  ikooght  proper  wa  ahonld  reUra ;  fcr  wa  bad  than  tba  whala 
hatteriaa  fran  tba  ananifli  rn>nwl  pinjriag  npoa  n*.  ud  AOW  Art  r*ad| 
to  fall  opnn  ».  Wa  ntlrad ;  but  bafnra  wt  bad  nnrcbad  Mty  yiidi 
w«  had  urdera  to  return  to  ibe  atlark,  which  wa  did  ;  and,  in  alnet 
tan  niantaa  aftar,  bad  tfMan  to  match  dinretly,  with  bU  riprditiaa. 
lo  aoaiat  the  Hawncriana,  wbo  bad  got,  by  tfaia  tine,  well  advaaod 
upon  the  Nittortee  vpon  tba  lafk."  AcaanHnf  to  angthar  Scaieh 
enpgrd,  tba  Dnieb  cniUantlaHy  nndrrtnnk  ta  Mha  ihaMalvaa  n<» 
,  Ura  vf  FiMlcnny  wily  tn  tha  nxmiaf :  bnl,  aol  hntisi  righllT 
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of  ibe  rait  of  the  figbt.  Nay,  to  increase  the 
•faun*,  Appioi,  the  coloael  of  ii  ngimeat  of  [lesie- 
Ilonbarg^eri  in  the  piijr  of  the  StKtet,  pilloped 
umwj  with  mort  of  hie  men  to  the  town  of  Ath,  and 
thence  wrote  a  letter  Co  the  Dutch  governmeDt  to 
kform  them  that  the  aified  army  hnd  been  cot  to 
pieces.  Still,  however,  Cumberiaod,  with  his  brave 
Brituh  and  Hanoverian  troops,  persevered  io  bis 
MUcfc  OD  the  left.  Leaving  the  csvalry  in  tbeir 
rear,  and  dragging  some  pieces  of  artillery  with  the 
force  of  their  own  nervous  arms,  tbe  foot  crossed  a 
nvioe,  and  advanced  full  in  front  of  tbe  wood,  the 
bstteries,  and  the  nbbatis,  nod  of  the  best  part  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  bad  time  and  opportunity 
to  gather  strength  from  its  right.  Wben  tlie  com- 
bat became  close  it  was  terrific :  our  men  were  killed 
in  heaps  by  Ibe  enemy's  artillery ;  but  still  they 
went  chieer,  sweeping  away  the  French  foot  and 
the  firm  Swiaa  ganrda.  The  Duke  de  Gramraont, 
who  had  lost  the  day  at  Dettingeo,  found  that  hie  laat 
day  was  come,  (or  be  was  killed  eariy  io  the  stnig* 
jeIs,  and  many  officers  better  than  he  bit  the  dust. 
When  the  British  and  Hanoverians  carried  tbe 
French  position  oo  the  left,'  and  looked  with  the 
•yns  of  conquerors  to  the  right,  they  could  see 
notbiog  of  their  allies  the  Dutch;  and  presently 
tbey  were  charged  where  they  stood  by  mnsses  of 
tbe  French  cavnlry.  But  charge  after  charge  was 
WRBted  opon  them,  and.  instead  of  retreating,  they 
pressed  forward  in  the  view  of  taking  Fontenoy  in 
tbe  rear,  and  cutting  the  French  off  from  their 
bridge  across  the  Scheldt.  "If,"  says  Voltnire. 
"the  Dntch  had  moved  at  this  moment  and  joined 
lbs  Britiah.  there  would  have  been,  iio  reaonrce, 
•ayi  no  retreat  for  the  French  army ;  nor.  in  all 
probnbiliQr.  for  the  king  and  for  his  son."  Louis, 
io  fiwt,  bad  been  advised  to  seek  safety  in  flight; 
but  either  because  be  tbougbt  flight  more  daoger- 
oos  then  staying  where  he  was,  or  from  some  nobler 

MUrarf  it.  Ummi,  to  ibalr  iDtprin,  ■  km»  raand  it,  ud  that  tba 
Pnncb.  bjr  CBttigg  A»  rmaU  at  llw  boawi  mhI  htUHg  Umm  fmll  in,  hmd 
lUMd  n  MMf  MMM  opiiB  iba  rubbiih  u  mwl*  Um  place  inipragM' 
itf."— Letter  frtm  lintwmml  Mm  FMm  to  Cmptmim  Hwgk  Artr*,  in 
C<aWni  Papm. 

■  "lM»*tdMe«ibethecMMafoarruhM«,''N)'*LiegUButForiiM, 
*  thlMMfh  I  kamv  it ;  bai  •■n  M*«r  troops  babaml  vith  mora  intr*- 
f^inj  th**  th«  Bngluli :  nor  nanr  hwrv  truupa  anffi>r««l  ki  uorb.  Id 
•knrt,  ib«n  WM  bat  OM  m%j  M  narrhinr  idIo  lb*  (raand  whara  wa 
>m  IB  luia  Mr  Uaaa,  whieh  waa  thn>D|:h  tiM  villafa  of  V«ua.  Tba 
•V*a>a|  voaU  ant  alknv  ahna  bortaen  ur  twaolr  abmat :  and  fron 
ttcac*  to  tk»  Franeb  hattarira  a  riaiuf  iraoud  Itka  a  slacia,  and  ibej 
at  hair  cuMW-abot  dialanca.  G*nar>l  Campball,  with  twoha  iquad- 
inaa,iaaa  ofdarail  tbraa^h  tba  daltls  Arat.aa  aourpa  to  ctivar  tha  uouih 
^  tba  ajwiuac.  wbila  tba  inrantry  «aicbad  in ;  wbicb,  sa  ihay  marcfa- 
ad  fraai  tk*  ngbt,  fiwiacd  as  «mi  kb  thay  want  ia ;  m  bm  raf  iaiant 
cmiarf  aw«baf,  bll  thay  funaad  all  the  way  to  tha  laft.  Yon  roa; 
btliara  thta  look  afiagnat  daal  of  lina ;  in  which  tba  Fiancb  ballariaa 
pliyed  iiiiaaaanlly  oa  tba  Iwalva  aquadruna  and  im  Iba  trun[a  aa  ihay 
Wwad :  bat,  aa  it  ia  inpoaaiUa  tu  daaeriba  •  thim  nulaM  yan  hnd  a 
Han  baloa*  700. 1  ihall  oaty  tay  wt  IbraMd  with  all  iIm  tarnliriiy  in 
tha  wwU,  aod  wa  —ichaJ  Dp  toward  tha  aMoiy,  who  wan  all  aloai 
tha  haiirhl  with  thair  difleraBt  kattsnaa ;  iba  whola  Iroftb  of 
vhicti  m  a  holtw  way,  that  thay  bad  mad*  a  rary  gaud  iatranch- 
■aat-  OffwahaMibaaMlarifaiahtdlowwBy,aMltaiM«lib«h«i|ht, 
•bnm  w«  had  tha  fim  viaw  of  thair  bnliaa,  at  aboat  900  pacaa  dia- 
ttMWi  aa  >»Maaaa  aaaibar of  tha»,  aad  waaiharlaaa  canaaa  atill  play- 
apoa  aa.  Hara  wa  draaacd  oar  linaa,  and  faegnn  to  aiarcb  towani 
Ikra ;  whcm  pop  ibay  went  into  anotbar  intraachaieBt,  aptraawly  wall 
pwidad  aad  SaBhad  with  tattrriaa  of  caanua.  Naiarthalaw,  en  wa 
■aal,  draa*  thaw  fmn  thai,  which  waa  tha  fiiat  aiaall  ahot  wa  had  aa 
appanuMtjr  taMha  ana  arfraai  iba  baginalai,  wUell  wh  Mwaaar 
haaiB.*^— CslMrs  ffqpn. 


motive,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field,  though  repeat^ 
ediy  urged  to  it  by  Marshal  Saie,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  actually  preparing  to  ratreat  himself.  (Md 
Konigsogg  congratulated  tha  English  prince  as  » 
conqueror;  but  his  compfiments  were  premature. 
Saxe,  who  could  not  at  first  credit  the  fiict,  saw 
that  Waldeek  and  the  Dutch  were  determined  to 
keep  Hkmf;  and  then,  calling  away  all  tbe  troops 
that  had  held  Fontenoy  and  Antoine,  laying  bare 
the  right  of  bis  position  (which  ought  to  have  been 
occupied  by  our  allies),  bringing  up  the  household 
troops  and  the  entire  body  of  his  reserve,  he  tried 
to  crush  the  British  and  Hanoverians  by  a  Inst  and 
despemte  effort.  It  waa  melancholy  then  to  see 
the  brave  Irish  brigade  in  the  pay  of  France  tarn 
the  first  and  most  furious  of  all  against  their  English 
brethren.  From  the  necessity  of  tbe  ground  they 
now  occupied  between  the  wood  and  Fontenoyt 
which  ground  was  hollow  and  narrow.  British  and 
Hanovarian  foot  were  fanddled  together  io  compact 
masses.  Saxe,  by  the  advice  of  die  Duke  de  Rich- 
elieu, brought  four  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  to  play 
upon  them  io  this  condition;  and  while  the  cannon 
roared  with  murderous  eflect  in  tbeir  front,  they 
were  attacked  in  flank  by  fresh  troops,  both  horse 
and  foot.  Meanwhile  their  own  cavalry  did  little 
or  oothing.  Thb  inactivity  is  accounted  for  by  tbe 
roughness  of  pie  ground;  but  surely  English  horses 
could  ride  where  tbe  French  could;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that,  as  usual,  our  cavalry  was 
far  inferior  to  our  foot.'  But  the  foot  itself  was 
at  last  compelled  to  full  back,  which  they  did  slowly 
aod  with  their  faces  to  tbeir  foes.  It  is  rebited  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  he  was  tbe  last  in  the 
retrent— that  he  called  upon  hie  men  to  remember 
Blenheim  and  RamiKea,  and  that  he  threatened  to 
shoot  one  of  his  oi5eers  whom  he  saw  ranoiog. 
Thus  retreating,  die  EngUsh  aod  Hanoverian  in- 
fantiy  came  to  their  horse,  who  then  presented  a 
front  to  the  French  and  checked  their  pursuit. 
They  were  joined  by  tbeir  precious  allies  die  Dutch, 
and  then  tbey  all  hastened  together  back  to  the 
strong  walls  of  Ath.  If  the  men  had  had  tbeir  will, 
and  no  enemy  io  their  rear,  it  might  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  a  very  different  kind  of  combat,  for 
tbeir  fury  against  the  Dutch  was  boundless.'  In 
this  battle  of  Fontenoy  tbe  British  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  more  than  4000  men,  and  tbe  Hanove- 
rians nearly  2000.    They  left  behind  them  a  few 

*  It  appaaiB  that  ooa  ragiawnt  of  hoiaa— tba  Oxfbrd  Blaaa— bahmi 
batlar  bars  than  thay  bad  dune  at  Dattingan.  "Tba  Blaaa,"  writea  a 
ScMtiitb  oflicar, "  behaicd  wall,  and  rnbbad  ofT  tha  ■taio  of  Deltiufen.'' 
—  Ltttrfram  Colamtl  Jvim  ifkara  (a  lJU  Lord  Pmiint,  in  Calkalam 
Papara. 

*  ■-  It  wai  UMnBtrODi,"  aaya  Philip  Yorka,  in  a  lellar  to  Rnara  WaP 
pila  Iba  alder,  "  for  tha  Dutch  not  to  hBTa  a*sn  bair  tbe  quota  which 

thay  bad  afrard  to  liriof  into  tha  flald  Whan  tba  battle  waa  . 

feugbl,  tha  mhiA%  eonfadarata  atiny.  aoootdinc  to  tba  aMonau  I 
ba*e  aaou,  mniiatad  of  48  battaiiutu  and  73  aqnadmna,  nakiny  in  all 
13,000  sflactiTa  nan  :  tba  FreDch,of  lOS  hattaliom  and  MB  tqiiadrana, 
aMkins  MMMO— a  tamUa  dtapfopoTtioa,  ooaaidcriDB,  ei  tba  aanta  tima, 
buw  ad«aatBf«vMly  thay  wara  pnaud,  aad  liaad  with  ao  m»aj  batiar- 
ira.  Wo  hn>a  bad  faw  parttcnlaracvounta  of  tha  at-tian ;  aoma  of  tboaa 
Arat  diipaichad  wara  atoppad  oo  the  other  aide  of  tba  water,  and  the 
oScera  write  with  canliiin  aad  raaerea.  It  »  whiaparad  abuat  that 
Prinra  Waldark  pnabad  M  iata  thia  daapaiale  atlanpt ;  tba  beat  Ibtnc 
that  ona  heaaid  fur  it,a»wit  iaovar.hara  ia,tlial  oar  Jidwa  were  S^ht; 
iaf  for  thair  aaaey,  aod  that  thata  wu  ao  other  chauea  for  laiaini  iLa 
Bafa." 
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piece!  of  Bitillery,  bat  do  BtHndards,  nnd  Knrcely 
Boy  prisooers  except  the  wonnded,  who  berot  iw  in 
the  victory  of  DettiogeD,  were  abnndoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  French,  on  their  part, 
owned  to  n  Iom  of  7000  men ;  but  it  is  believed 
Ihnt  on  both  Bideti  the  numbers  were  underrated. 
AnioDg  the  English  oSicerfl  of  distinction  who  fell 
were  Lieutenant-general  Campbell  and  Mnjor-gen- 
vrnl  PoDBonby.  "The  action,*'  saya  a  Higliland 
officer  engaged,  will,  I  believe,  be  folind  lo  be  the 
bloodiest  as  to  officen  that  has  happened  to  the 
British  in  the  memory  of  man  The  Hanove- 
rians behaved  most  gallantly  and  bmvely ;  and  had 
the  Datch  taken  example  from  them  we  had  supped 
iu  Tournay.**  Toarnayt  the  cause  of  this  vast 
slaughter,  was  delivered  ap  thrnngb  no  Mtonishing 
piece  of  treachery.  Herteall,  a  principal  engineer 
in  the  Dutch  service,  and  who  was  chiefly  relied 
upon  for  the  defense  of  the  place,  sold  himself  to 
the  French,  escaped  to  their  camp  the  third  day  of 
the  siege,  and  asaisted  them  with  his  advice  and  in- 
formation in  carrying  on  their  approaches.  This 
UertBull,  moreover,  took  off  with  him  two  persons 
who  bnd  had  the  care  of  the  sluiced  and  reservoirs, 
which,  before  they  deserted,  they  so  spoiled  that 
the  water  ran  out.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the 
seemingly  accidental  blowing  up  of  a  powder  maga- 
sine,  with  good  part  of  a  Dutch  regiment,  was  ow- 
ing to  trains  the  traitor  Hertaall  had  laid  before  he 
went  off.'  The  town  of  Tournay  aDrreDdered  in  a 
fortnight;  and  the  eiudel  a  week  after!  The 
French  next  invested  the  citadel  of  Ghent,  which 
capitulated  after  an  equally  disgraceful  defense;  as 
did,  in  a  brief  time,  Bruges,  Dendermond,  and  Ou- 
denarde.  Then,  while  the  allies  were  covering 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  French  besieged  and 
carried  the  town  of  Ostend.  Here  again  a  Dutch 
officer  was  suspected  of  treachery,  and  wonder  and 
consternation  was  excited  among  the  allies  at  seeing 
that  the  old  spirit,  as  well  as  the  old  politics,  of  the 
States- General  had  quite  left  them,  and  that  their 
high  mightiu esses,  to  all  appearance,  observed  the 
rapid  paces  making  by  the  French  toward  the  en* 
tire  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  without  exert- 
ing their  full  strength  to  oppose  them. 

Eoeournged  by  the  soecesses  of  his  ally,  Frederic 
of  Prussui  scorned  the  representations  of  Lord 
Harrington,  who  bad  gone  to  Hanover  with  King 
George,  and  who  was  attemjiting  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  PrusBia  and  Austria.  After  defeating 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  in  Silesia,  Frederic 
threw  himself  between  the  Austriuns  and  their 
naxiliaries  fhe  Saxons,  and  defeated  both  on  the 
3d  of  Juoe,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hohen  Fried- 
berg,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  really  displayed 
the  abilitieei  of  a  great  general.  The  loss  of  the 
Austrians  was  eslimated  at  9000  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  as  mnuy  in  prisoners.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  then  retreated  into  Bohemia,  and,  by  the 
end  of  June,  he  had  collected  a  fresh  army  in  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Konigsgrats.  Frederic  soon 
entered  into  Bohemia,  with  the  view — if  he  could 
do  no  more — of  wasting  nnd  consnmiog  all  the 

>  LMeroTPliil'p  Ttnke,  riud  in  inerpdipf  wAm 


means  of  subsistence  along  that  frontier,  so  as  te 
render  It  impossible  fbr  the  AostrHina  to  winter 
there.  He  advanced  to  Chlnm,  and  there  fixed 
himself  for  a  time.  In  the  mean  while,  Maria  The- 
resa, chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Oeorgp,  whrK>t< 
faculty  of  substdiKlng  with  English  money  mnde  hriii 
all-|iowerfuI  in  the  electoral  college  and  among  the 
petty  potentates  of  Germany,  hud  the  satisfaction 
oF  seeing  her  husband,  Francis,  elected  emperor  bj 
the  Diet  of  Frankfurt  on  the  13th  of  September. 
The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  Palatine  en- 
tered a  vain  protest  against  the  election.  United 
with  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Austrian  family,  the 
imperial  dignity  was  something;  but  separately  it 
was  little  more  than  a  sounding  word  or  an  empty 
pageantiy.  It  was  scarcely  worth  quarreling  for. 
Maria  Theresa  cnntiriaed  to  govern  her  own  estates 
by  and  for  herself,  leaving  her  husband  to  play  the 
emperor  in  his  own  manner.  Yet  it  appears  that 
the  coronation  of  her  hurinnd  made  her  insensible 
to  the  recent  defeats  of  her  armies,  and  that  she 
rejected  at  this  moment  some  proposittons  of  peace 
which  were  insinuated  by  Frederic  to  her  minis* 
ter.  From  Frankfort,  where  she  witnessed  th« 
ceremony,  and  was  the  first  to  cry  *'  Long  live  thff 
Emperor  Francis  I.!"  she  repaired  to  Heidell>erg. 
and  reviewed  an  army  of  60.000  men,  riding  akiug 
the  ranks,  and  displaying  her  beauty  and  her  liber- 
ality to  the  soldiers.  But  Frederic  was  a  foe  born 
to  hnmble  the  Austrian  pride.  In  the  month  of 
September,  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat; Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  bad  beea 
reinforced  by  the  junction  of  6000  Bavariaas,  fol- 
lowed him  with  oeariy  60,000  men  in  all.  and 
enveloped  him  near  Kooigsbof.  The  Prussian  aruij 
did  not  at  this  moment  exceed  28,000  men;  but 
they  were  veterans;  whereas  the  enemy  consist- 
ed, in  good  part,  of  new  levies  and  irregular  horrles 
of  horse.  Frederic  again  displayed  the  qualities  of 
n  great  general ;  the  light  troops  of  Austria  took  to 
pillaging  when  they  ought  to  have  been  fighting, 
and  the  alTHir  ended  in  the  brilliant,  and.  by  the 
Prussians,  unexpected,  victory  of  Soor.  Frederic, 
who  had  lost  all  his  own  baggage,  and  who  could 
procure  neither  pen  nor  ink,  wrote  to  hia  minister 
with  a  pencil — **I  have  beaten  the  Austrians;  I 
have  taken  some  prisooers ;  let  the  Te  Devin  be 
performed.**  And,  accordingly,  God  was  praised 
at  Berlin  for  a  frightful  massacre;  for  the  Austri- 
ans lost  upward  of  6000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Prussians  themselves  more  than  5000.  The 
conqueror  continued  his  retreat  into  Silesia,  where 
be  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  then 
returned  himself  to  Berlin  to  see  what  advantngei 
he  could  gain  by  negotiating.  He  had  already  in* 
duced  George  to  sign  a  convention  at  Hnnovor, 
guarantying  to  Prussia  tho  possession  of  SilesiH, 
and  he  hoped  for  other  advantages  from  the  fears 
and  increasing  difficulties  of  the  English  sovereign. 
The  convention  of  Hanover  he  ke|it  a  profound 
secret;  for  any  compact  of  England  was  likely  to 
deprive  bim  of  his  French  alliance.  In  Italy  the 
camiMigo  was  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the  allies 
of  England.   A  French  and  Spaniih  army,  com- 
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nMnded  by  MursbHl  Miiillebois  nnd  Don  Philip, 
croiMd  tba  Alps,  nnd,  sdvaDcing  ioto  the  Peoio- 
inh,  WM  met  by  Count  de  Gugn,  with  the  Spanisb 
and  Neapolitsn  iirmy  that  had  been  victorioas  at 
Velletri  adder  Don  Carlos.  The  proud  republic 
of  Genoa,  reaentiog  tome  recent  and  ancient  in- 
jitrisB.  declarod  against  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and 
tout  10,000  men  to  join  Mnillebois  and  Don  Philip. 
Admiral  Rowley,  who  now  commnnded  the  British 
tieet  ill  the  MediterrDiieaQ.  bombardod  nnd  burned 
sevenil  towns  on  the  Genoese  const;  but  this  diver- 
tioa  was  not  suflicisntly  important,  nnd  the  coin- 
bioed  army  of  French,  Spnniiirds,  Nenpolitans,  and 
Genoese,  forced  the  passiige  of  the  Taoaro,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  Austrians  aud  SardinianSt  under  the 
command  of  Count  Sctiuleniberg  and  his  Surdiniun 
mnjesty,  near  Bassignano.  They  were  completely 
Ticloriona.  Charles  Emanuel  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Itia  capital;  and  Casal,  Asti,  Lodi,  and  other 
towns  submitted  to  the  conquerora.  The  Austrians 
for  the  present  were  compelled  to  leave  nearly  the 
whole  erf"  Lombardy  open  to  Don  Philip,  who  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Milan,  and  fondly  fancied 
that  he  had  secured  for  good  an  Italian  liingdom,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  Except  upon  the 
Maine,  where  the  army  under  the  Prince  of  Coiiti, 
weakened  by  draughts  made  upon  it  to  strengthen 
the  army  in  Flanders,  was  compelled  to  retreat  pre- 
cipitately and  with  ronsiderable  loss  befure  Count 
Trann,  the  French  in  Europe  were  nearly  every- 
where successful.  But  in  America  they  sustained 
a  considemble  loss  in  the  capitui  and  island  of  Cupe 
Brelan«  which  were  taken  by  4000  volunteers  from 
Boston,  assisted  by  a  few  marines,  and  supported 
by  Admiral  Warren  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships. 

But  the  flames  of  a  more  fatal  war  were  now 
lighted  on  onr  own  territory.  The  battle  of  Fonte- 
Boy  and  our  other  reverses  in  Flanders  were  made 
the  most  of  by  the  French,  who  were  always  skill- 
ful in  such  exaggerations.  The  young  Pretender 
was  led  to  believe  that  his  moment  was  come,  and 
that,  if  ho  could  only  unfurl  his  banner  on  the  hills 
vf  Seollaod.  it  would  soon  be  carried  through  a  dis- 
tracted and  defenseless  land — our  armies  being  so 
engaged  in  Flanders — to  the  capital  and  the  palace 
uf  .St.  James's.  Charles,  who  had  been  shooting  at 
Fitx-James.  a  seat  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Berwick,  went  to  Paris  to  get  assistance, 
and  to  raise  some  aioney,  being  determined  to  go 
even  wttfaouta  French  army.  He  found  the  French 
ministers  quite  ready  to  countenaoee  bis  scheiues. 
but  very  badly  provided  with  ensb,  and  rather  averse 
to  any  open  or  decided  proceeding,  which  it  ap- 
pears would  have  giveu  oflfense  to  their  ally,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  whose  schemes  and  intentions  and 
negotiatioos  were  exceediogly  complicated.  Be- 
•tdes.  to  secure  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  it 
wu  necessary  that  the  French  should  keep  up  their 
army  in  Flaoders;  and  their  past  experience  proved 
that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  not 
to  be  relied  upoo  so  as  to  encourage  any  great  ad- 
leolDre  with  or  for  them.  The  French  cabinet 
wished  for  a  diversion  in  Scotland,  but  were  not 
disposed  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  fur  it.  The 


young  Pretender  might  go.  and  little  they  cared 
what  was  bis  fate.  The  Highlanders  bad  again  ex- 
pressly toM  him  that  bis  coming  would  be  useless 
and  desperate  unless  be  brooght  with  bim  at  least 
6000  disciplioed  troops.  10,000  sUnd  of  arms,  and 
some  money.  The  rashness  was  Charles's  and  not 
theirs ;  but  dearly  did  they  pay  the  penalty  of  it. 
He  wrote  to  inform  them  that  he  was  determined 
to  come,  though  he  could  have  neither  the  troops 
nor  the  arms  required.  As  for  money,  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  borrow  180.000  Uvres,  and  to  write 
to  Rome  for  his  jewels,  that  he  might  pawu  them. 
"For  our  object,"  suid  he,  "I  would  even  pawn 
my  shirt."  It  appears  that  he  concealed  bis  real 
project  from  his  father,  and  that  all  hia  friends  in 
Scotland,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  condemned  it,  and  did  their  best  to  dtssunde 
him  from  it.  But  the  rash  young  man  was  com- 
pletely dazsled  with  the  French  rehitiona  of  Fonte- 
Doy — an  army  cyt  in  pieces,  a  nation  io  despair — 
and  the  fifst  succeeding  reverses  of  all  that  were  iu 
alliance  with  or  that  were  likely  to  assist  King  George 
io  bis  hour  of  need  completed  bis  enchantment. 
The  exnmple  of  his  father,  which  ought  to  have  de- 
terred liim,  urged  bim  on;  and  when,  nt  last,  in  tKe 
month  of  June,  he  revealed  his  design  to  his  family 
at  Rome,  he  said,  after  complaining  bitterly  of  what 
he  called  the  scandalous  usage  of  the  French  court 
— "  Your  majesty  can  not  disapprove  a  son's  follow- 
ing the  exnmple  of  hia  father.  You  yourself  did 
the  like  in  the  year  fifteen;  but  the  circumstances 
now  are,  indeed,  very  different,  by  being  much  more 

encouraging  Let  what  will  happen,  the  stroke 

is  struck ;  and  I  have  taken  a  firm  resolution  to  con- 
quer or  to  die."  He  had  sent  agents  to  Spain  to 
demand  succm,  and  had  wrUteu  to  the  king  and 
queen,  who,  however,  bad  no  money  or  troops  to 
spare  io  the  adventure,  and  who  were  not  inclined 
to  listen  to  their  expelled  and  ill-treated  minister, 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  had  been  exerting  himself 
at  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Stuart.  Leaving  Paris, 
where  be  had  long  dropped  hia  incognito,  Charles 
went  toward  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  fixed  his 
residence  for  a  time  at  the  Chateau  de  Navarre, 
near  Evreux,  the  seat  of  the  young  Duke  de  BouiU 
Ion,  one  of  his  warmest  friends.  His  first  business 
was  to  procure  shipping,  aud  this,  it  appears,  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  being  done,  at  last,  in 
an  underhand  manner,  wttliout  the  knowledge  of 
the  French  court.'  He,  however,  obtained  the 
Doutelle,  a  fast-sailing  brig  carrying  eighteen  guns, 

<  "It  will  ipiwiT  •trengs  to  70D.*'writr(  ChnrlM  to  liii  fuhrr'i  mc- 
retsTj,  Mr.  Edgnr, *'  hnw  j  iluiulil  i^ct  Thsae  thi[i^  wilhuut  Ihe  Lnuwl- 
Bd|[a  nf  tfas  Fnudi  onurt.  I  amiiluvnl  no*  Rutl«ilg«  and  nna  Walali, 
wbo  an  Fiwucli  •ubiMii  {thajrwara  of  Iriik  ailmiUMiiilw  tooa  <if  nf> 
ugnei  who  bu)  fuUowml  Jsni«B  tl> :  Riiiledj^a  bad  Imvb  Milled  ii  Dua- 
kirk  and  Walah  at  Nuts,  aud  thejr  had  unitad  to  lhair  trade,  u  WaM 
ludiaa  iMichanu,  lha  profiiahla  calling  uf  priTatMiinr  afiiaat  Enp 
land).  Tba  lirat  baa  got  a  graut  of  a  man-of-war  frum  ibe  French  court 
tu  cruiie  un  the  roa*t  of  Sjcutlaad,  and  ii,  lucki])r,  obliged  to  fo  u  far 
iHirlh  ai  I  ilo,  ao  he  will  eaoirt  me  without  ajipfanng  to  do  it."— Staarl 
PaptrM,  10  l.uTd  Mahuo'*  App«iulii.  In  a  letter  to  hia  father,  dalail 
Chuteaa  Navaire,  Juna  7  (h.i.).  he  nyi, "  irjoor  nujealy  wu  in  thia 
uountrjr  I  flatter  m>ielf  jrou  wiuild  ho  nirpnaad  Iu  aee  with  yaiit  ow« 
eye  a  turn  1  blind  aavenil,  aud  inipoao  upon  Utem  at  tlio  Mate  UnN  Ihey 
tbink  to  iki  it  t»  no.  If  I  mam  nut  aUa  to  du  tbii^  lbin|a  bata  maid 
fu  at  a  Gaa  nta."— Ati.  , 
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Vi^icjbi  l«d  mmttj  bmir  Mpployed  pniffitMyr 
tf»HWC -ibo.  £«gt»b*"!*   Aod  b»  clnndostiaaly- got 

^iiign#i)Uype*ii«q.gaRi.  Tbe  'Poiitella  wpatrowid 
t«<tlii»  iBoulhof  Ute  Loire, and  Ob*irleB'.ao(l  tbe.g«Or 
^tnqnwliQ  hikd  iwde^ip  their  miiidsiiaBccoiD)ia9jr 
hini  W4UA  by  <liSereiit  routef.  t«  th«  towo  -of  KynieB. 
Oa  th9,<i2d  of  July*  Cbnrlieft,  dwguitad>at  a  BtudonC 
(ri^  Uie.  Scotflb  GoUege  st  Paria,  emhuked  ia  tha 
IXputelle;  but-  be  wm  detaioed  £iU  tbe  13tb  by  the 
ooB-wrival  of  tbe  Eliaabethi  on  board  of  whicb  were 
embarked  the  greater  part  of  the  warlike  materials 
be -had-  been  eeabled  to  procure,-aod  wfaicb  conaist- 
ed'of  lome  fifteea  handred  faails,  eigfateea  broad- 
awards,  tweoty  small  field-pieces,  some  powder, 
baU,  and  flioUi  The  money,  which  he  bept-Doder 
bis  own  care  in  the  Doutelle,  was'  not  much  above 
^3000  sterling.  <  At  last  the  Elizabeth  came  lo  tbe 
nodesvoaa,  aod  then  tbe  two  abipa  aailed  togetlier 
Strom  Bellelsle,  Cbaries  suffering  much  from  'sea- 
sickness. It  appears  that  his  quality  waa  unknown 
ta  tbe  erew,  sod  thai,  tbe  better  to  eooceai  bimMlf, 
he  let  his  beard  grow.  On  tbe  fourth  day  of  ttaeir 
yuyage  a  ship  bearing  tbe  English  flag  hove  io  sight. 
H  was  the  Lion,  of  flfiy-eight  guos,  commanded  by 
fhe  brnve  Captain  Brett,  who,  as  aoon  as  the  wind 
permitted,  engaged  the  two  ships.  Tbe  Doutelle 
pmsentfy  haoled  off  aod  pursued  her  course,  leav- 
ing tbe  Elizabeth  to  sustain  the  combat  single-hand- 
ed, which  she  did  galUnlly  for  five  or  six  hours, 
when  she  and  tbe  Lmn  parted,  about  equally  dis- 

.  >^  fih*  had  hMP  OUiid  MttftMh^t  p«tp«m  hy  Wklib,  wbg  now  want 
•ilk  t)M  jFMBf  Pi«Mod«i  H>  hsr«>  SoifUud 


ab)fd<   In-  the  ahatttiad  eeadittaa  in  ffhifb  ham 

abi^was-,taft,'  the  Fn»aeb  captiuii deemed  'H-  cn|Mdi^ 
autrtoreUiffa  whiae«ca:coast;  the  Doniallftf  a»fhli-^ 
while,  iMiraiied-heF  otiiHutt  t^itn*  frr  (he  o<mwf  of  < 
Sc«tlnod,  safa  aod  i«nhurtt  but  cot  off  fjroBi  tfaa 
arms  aind  ammuoilioD  Ihnt  bad  beaa  put  en  boftrd 
the  Elisabeth.  Two  days  after  the  parting  of  Ui« 
two  ships  the  Dtfutelle  waa  pnisoed  off.  the  aoutb 
eud  ef  'theXovg  islMod  -by  an  EafiUsb  ship~'.of<  au^' 
perier  fovea;  but  abe  was  saved  by  her  aafieiier 
aailiog;  and,  cbfloging  her  t^uras  apd  rao^ng  along 
tbe  east  side  of  Barni,  she  caniie  toanobfM-.off.  the 
iaiet  of  Erisca^  bptween  Barra  and  South  Uul.  .A4 
they  Beared  the  rocky  shore,  an  eagle — ao  uoeora- 
inoo  sight  io  those  quartan— rfaovarad  o^er  their 
ship.  *'  Here,"  oaid  Lord  TuHibardine,  one  of  the 
dariog  adventurers,,  "is  the  king  of  birds  oome  to 
welcome  your  royaJ  b<sbneB«  tQ.old  ScotlandJ". 

Otmrlea  went  oa  shore,  sod  was  couductod  to  tbe 
hoBsa  of  the  tacksmau  or  teujiQt  of  Erisca,  who 
routed  all  tbe  small  islands  wbtoh  compoaed  that. 
grou|i.  His  quality  was  ^tiU  cnncenled,  apd  his  at- 
teod^ta  gnvf  oot  that  t^B  fu^ace.  wart  a  youpg  Irish 
priest.  From  the  tKksmao  they  learned  tliaC  the 
lord  of  those  isliMida  nas  MacDuoald  of  Claoronald, 
9  young  cbief  who  was  depply  pledged  to  tbe  Jac-. 
obite  cause ;  that  this  young  chief  had  juat  gone 
himself  to  the  maiu-land,  aod  was  at  Moidart ;  but 
that  his  ancle  nod  chief  adviser,  MacDooald  of  Bets-' 
dni,  was  close  at  hand,  with  his  brother,  upon  the 
island  of  South  Uiat. .  Charles  stayed  all  oight  st 
the  taekamao's,  having  seat  a  summons  to  Mao' 
Donald  of  Boisdnle.    In  the  moroiog  he  retumttd 
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m  hmgi  As  DDotsBs,  wbare  the  eblsf  of  BoMds 
MM  milwl  apoo  hhn.  Th'n  M  Jacobite,  on  eee- 
iB|  oee  enian  ihip  and  so  tbooght  that  du 

7«BBg  Preteoder  wu  mad,  and  he  refeaed  to  engage 
bit  nephew  id  ao  detperate  bd  eBterpriae.  Charles 
thea  wished  him  to  repair,  ai  his  ambassador,  to  Sir 
Alfluoder  MacDonald  and  MacLeod  of  MacLeod, 
two  other  cbie&  with  whom  be  bad  beeo  io  eorre- 
■poadeace ;  bat  Boisdale  flady  told  him  that  socfa  a 
niwoD  to  the  Itle  of  Skje  was  useless,  as  he  bad 
nrj  lately  seen  Sir  Alexander  and  MacLeod,  wbo 
hsd  both  declared  that  if  the  prince  should  come 
thej  woDid  not  join  htm,  unlees  he  brought  with 
bim  a  body  of  regnlar  troops.  The  young  Freteod- 
■r  then  ordered  hia  aailorB  to  weigh  the  ancboTt  and 
tbe  DostsUe,  witii  Beisdsls*e  boat  hanging  aatsrn, 
^ided  away  from  the  Maad,  and  advaDcsd  aevsral 
■ilea  toward  the  main.  Ai  aooo  aa  be  waa  attowed 
— wUch  he  was  vriieo  Charies  fband  all  bis  argU' 
Meats  and  persna^ons  ineflectnal — the  old  Jacobite 
over  the  ship's  side  into  his  boat,  and  rowed  back 
far  bis  tslaod.  Tbe  DonteUe  kept  her  coarse  for 
tbe  main-laad,  aad  came  te  aochor  in  tbe  bay  of 
Lodioannagb,  between  Moidart and  Arisaig.  Yonng 
MacDonald  of  Clanroaald  presently  obeyed  Charles's 
MimmoDS,  and  went  on  board  attended  by  soTeral  of 
hia  cIsD,  and  by  the  head  of  one  of  its  brancbes, 
ttyled  MacDonald  of  Kiuloeh  Hoidart  But,  tfaongh 
jooog,  MacDonald  of  daaroimld  had  some  sense 
and  discretioQ ;  and  he  repreiented,  as  bis  nnels 
had  dose  before  bim,  that  it  would  be  madoeis  to 
Idw  Bp  arma  without  aoppoit  from  abroad.  Clmries 
■Btrstted  and  Imfriorsd,  appealing  to  their  warfiks 
pride  and  athsr  passions.  Daring  this  coDTeraatioo 
lbs  parties  walked  backward  and  forward  upoa  the 
4«ck,  taNiing  nk>ad  :  a  yonng  Higblaoder,  armed  at 
ill  pointa,  in  tbe  fashiOD  of  his  conntry,  was  leaning 
against  the  taflerel,  listening  with  all  hia  ears  and 
witfa  exeited,  glistening  eyes.  It  was  a  younger 
brotfaer  of  Kioloch  Moidart,  who  bad  come  on  board 
witboat  any  knowledge  of  the  prince  being  there. 
Charles  obeerred  the  young  Highlander's  excite- 
■ent — watched  him  its  his  color  went  and  came,  as 
bs  shifted  bis  place,  compressed  his  lips,  and  grasp* 
sd  the  hilt  of  bis  broadsword,  and  then,  turning 
MNldedy  to  him,  he  exchimed,  » Yon,  at  least, 
wil  aaaiat  me  ?"—••!  will.  !  will  r  cried  Seoald ; 
**tboagh  no  other  man  in  the  HighlaadB  nboold 
draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to  die  for  yon.**  The 
■adiasiasm  wo  infeetioas — it  caught  both  the  Hac- 
DeoaMs,  wbo  swore  that  they  would  take  up  arms 
instBMly,  and  endeavor  to  engsge  every  man  that 
irore  the  tartan  to  do  the  same.  At  the  first  Ap> 
p«aranee  of  tbe  royal  youth,  though  1  then  knew 
btm  Det,**  Bays  another  <^  the  MHoDooalds  who  had 
goee  on  board,  «•  1  found  my  heiirt  swell  to  my  very 
ttnat.*"    Doriog  die  19th.  20th,  and  Slst.  Charles 

>  l^cUart  PBpan ;  J'iotmI*  ud  Memnin  of  Prince  Chirl««'*  Ei- 
fMtNB  MU  SoAUad,  M4i-6,-t>j  •  HiibULkd  OfllMr  in  h  •  Army.— It 
WMn,  fpw  Un  BorcaM,  ibtf.  wbtU  Chtrli*  .tm  oM*«r*iog  witb 
a*  cbwfc,  A*  TMt  of  lb«  Hif  hWddsra  irbii  had  guoe  du  bimn)  wen 
MMM^aud  «ad«r  »  tMI,  at  k  mtarini.  rimcxtd  m  »  ililforaat  part 
If  U*  dMk.  "Aflrr  bMBc  thrw  Uun  witb  tb«  pruKw,"  my  ikn 
fvmim.  "  111  mmui  tm  m.  ami,  u  aiBat  half  aa  boar  af- 

Mr.  *M* ntar«l  iW  icm a  pak  y«atb  of  a  Bnat  agiaaaU*  mfiot,  la 
a  ilu  hlw  cnrt,  wlUi  a  pUa  ikirt,  bm  nrf  daw,  aad  •  mabrie , 
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kept  cloBa  on  beard  iridi  Aosa  who  had  aceompa^ad 
htai  from  Fianaa  aad  with  Claannald ;  aa  the  9Sti, 
CluroBald  was  seat  la  Sir  Aleuader  MaeDaaaU 
and  MacLeod  to  iodnee  them  to  join,  and  Glenaal- 
adel  Was  sent  to  gather  Clanrooald's  daa  and  enroll 
some  »(  the  best  of  tbe  men  as  a  body-guard  for 
the  prince,  and  to  be  employed  in  landing  tbe  arms 
and  ammnnitioD.  ClanTonaU's  mission  to  the  Isle 
of  Skye  waa  in  vain.  Sir  Alexander  MacDoeald  and 
his  friend  persistieg  that  Charies  oaght  not  to  have 
come  withenC  Bome  regubnr  troops,  more  arms,  aad 
money ;  and  that,  since  be  had  not  fulfilled  his  ea> 
gagement.  they  were  not  bound  in  honor  Io  eonenr 
in  the  BBtarprise.  Bot,  at  the  same  time,  aneomv 
a|^ng  mBBBBgBB  were  bronght  from  the  QleogarriaB 
aad  from  other  chieftains,  some  of  whom  ceree  to 
the  coast  aad  eanied  back  wms  aad  amomaitioD  for 
their  people.  On  tfw  S5di  <^  July  (o-s.)  Charles, 
being  thus  assured  of  some  support,  set  Ua  foot  fo€ 
the  first  time  on  the  main-land  of  Scothnd,  with  a 
train  of  only  seven  persons — the  Marquis  of  Tnl- 
libardioe,  styled  by  the  Highlanders  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  which  he  would  have  been  by  right  of  de- 
scent but  for  the  bar  of  tbe  attuoder  provcked  by  Iub 
conduct  in  1715;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had 
been  Charies'a  tutor;  Sir  John  MacDooald.  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Spanish  service;  Kefly,  the  noo-jaring 
clergyman  who  had  beeo  engaged  in  Buhop  Attet^ 
bury's  plot ;  Francis  Stricklnad.  an  English  geDtl*> 
man ;  Eneas  MacDonald,  a  baaker  in  Paris,  bat 
brotbar  to  Kinhieh  Moidart ;  and  Bnehanan.  who  had 
beea  the  messenger  employed  hf  Cardinal  Taaeia  / 
between  Paris  mid  Rome.  These  ware  afkerward 
called  **The  sevea  men  of  Moidart.**  They  were 
now  eoadnetod  to  Borodale,  a  formhoaae  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  belonged  to  young  Chmrouald, 
whence  Charles  dispatched  letters  aod  messengers 
to  nearly  every  mouotain  aod  glen  in  tbe  Highlands. 
Tbe  gallant  Cameron  of  Locheil  received  tbe  sam- 
mons  aod  resolved  to  obey  it ;  not.  however,  with 
the  intention  of  joioing  tbe  prince,  but  with  a  desiga 
of  urging  htm  to  forego  his  rash  enterprise  and  re- 

Hock  fixsd  with  a  plain  lilvar  backle,  afairitHiBd  wlgogt  oTlb*  bockla, 
*  plain  bat  wiib  a  caoru  Uriaf ,  baiiuf  om  end  Had  u>  tmt  at  hit  coat 
batloM ;  b«  bad  black  ailk  atuekinc*.  and  braai  bucUaa  in  hii  ibuaa  j 

at  hi*  fint  appeanncs  I  fuund  my  heart  iwell,  Ac  Wa  wan  i«* 

BVdiataljr  totd  by  mm  0'Bri«n,  a  cbarchman,  that  thif  jv»%h  «aa  alia 
aa  EafUah  elerxyma.  wha  had  loof  baaa  yowid  with  adaMn  is 
aea  and  euataiaa  with  Highlaadan.  Whtn  thia  yiMth  aatarad.  O'Briaa 
foriiade  aay  of  tboac  wbo  wara  aittiiit  to  nM ;  ho  nintad  noaa  of  aa, 
aad  wa  aaly  nnde  a  long  buw  u  a  diitaaea.  I  cbanead  Io  ba  ooa  af 
tiMaa  who  wtra  atasdii^  whan  ha  ewa  la,  and  ba  took  bit  aMt  aaw 
M.bat  iBBMdiatalrManad  apafaia  aad  cwtaad  na  lu  ait  dnwa  bj  hia 
npoB  a  chert.  I,  at  tbja  tiMo,  takiac  hiM  to  ba  tmij  »  iNwaMigar  «r 
aooM  clarsjaaa,  ptaanaiad  to  apaak  ia  hlat  with  too  awh  hauliaritfi 
jrat  atlll  ntaioad  mtma  (aapidaB  ha  «ifht  be  om  of  wira  not*  tbaa  ha 
wat  taid  to  ba.  Ila  aihad  nc  if  I  wai  not  «>M  is  that  habit  (nx.,  tba 
Hi(hland  gub) ;  I  auwarad  I  waa  an  habituatad  to  it  that  I  ibMU 
mhar  ba  ao  if  I  wm  to  cbania  mj  diMa  for  aa;  elbar.  At  thia  ha 
laofhad  beaititj,  aad  naxt  inqwrad  bow  I  tajr  with  it  at  aisbt,  whidk 
I  •xplaiDMl  to  bin  ;  ba  (aid  that  bj  wrapping  nraalf  ao  doaa  !■  mj 
plaid,  I  would  ba  onpnparad  Ibr  aajr  lodden  dafanaa  In  tbt  caaa  af  a 
■arpriaa.  I  annrand  thai  in  aach  tiaiaa  of  dani*r,  or  dirinf  a  war, 
we  had  a  diOarvnt  Mtbod  af  «iiar  ^  tl»i*i  that  with  m»  qaiacl 
coDld  start  to  my  bat  with  dnwM  award  and  eoAed  piMol  In  my  baa^ 
withuat  beinc  tba  lead  encuiLbarad  with  nijr  bad  elathea.  SaMnl 
inch  qoaatioM  ba  pat  to  me  ;  then,  liaint  qnichl;  tnm  bis  aaai,  ha 
calla  fur  a  draM,  when  Ibr  Moa  pataoa  wkiopaiad  wa.  a  aaeond  livn, 
to  pladga  tka  atnatar,  kvt  nut  ta  diiak  la  hia,  kjr  wbieh  acMOMbla 
bim  I  waa  caalliwad  in  my  aaapiaMi  wba  ka  waa.  Rnviaf  lakes  « 
(laaiof  wina  in  bit  hnad,  lia  din^  ta  all  ansai,  aad  aaua  after  iaft  w.'* 
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tdTTl'to  Frrtnce,  whild  he  ConW  Qa  So  hi  SBfety,-  Oft 
htti  wny  down  to  the  cOn^  Lochell  enlled  u)|>on  his 
brother;  CRVneron  of  FRsaeferh,  who  efttreHted  him 
BOl^'tb  go  f6rwHrd,  but  to  Bend  hia  sentiments  in 
writing.  "  I  knuw  you,"  snid  FHSsefern,  "better 
than  yon  know  yourself.  If  this  prince  once  seti 
his  eyes  u[ton  yoo,  ho  will  make  you  do  whatever 
he  plenbes.*"  But  Locheil,' snying  that  he  must, 
fa  respect.,  waft  upon  the  prince/continued  his  ill- 
omened  joarney  to  the  fHtnl  fnrmhouso  of  Borodale. 
As  soon  b6  he  arrived  there,  Charles  took  him  aside, 
and  artfully  or  eloquently  labored  to  remove  his 
■troDg  objections,  which  the  chief  stated  to  him 
manfully.  Lochoil  for  some  timo  resisted,  nnd, 
seeing  that  the  yoong  Pretender  was  determined 
not  to  reembnrk,  he  advised  him  at  Innst  to  lie  con- 
cealed where  he  was.  "  No,"  cried  Cliarles.  now 
making  his  last  and  strongest  appeiil,  •>  I  am  resolved 
to  put  all  to  the  hnnard.  In  a  few  days,  with  the 
few  friends  I  have,  I  Will  erect  the  royal  standard, 
and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain  that  Charles 
StaaH  is  come  Over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his  an- 
eestors,  or  periib  io  the  attempt.  Locheil,  who  my 
father  has  oftma  told  me  was  our  firmest  frieod,  may 
stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers  the 
fate  of  his  prince !"  This  was  too  much  for  the 
•'gentl»  Loobeil."  as  he  was  always  styled  by  the 
Highlanders;  his  resolution  gave  way,  and  he  eX' 

1  Hl*t.  of  Rebellian  in  1T15,  by  John  noma,  authnr  of  the  tnfwty 
«fDi>DglitM— The  author  thkt  FMMfarnhioiMlf,  in  th*7»r  IT61, 
toU  him  ihU  bmCiIdU. 


claimed,  "with  n  warmth  equal  to  that  of  Charles, 
"No!  I  will  sharO  the  fate  of  my  prince;  and  w 
ehafl  erery  man  over' whom  nature  or  fortune  bath 
given  me  any  power  And  thus  was  the  die  caet; 
for,  if  Locheil  had  persisted  in  his  original  intentioa, 
thbre  would  have  been  no  civil  war,  and  the  blood 
of  CullodeD  would  have  been  spared.  Charles  then 
gave  a  feast  "  in  as  hospitable  a  mlanner  as  the  place 
could  afford ;"  men,  women,  and  tihildrea  crowded 
to  see  him.  and  the  Highland  chiefs  and  chieftains 
drank  in  deep  cups,  **Deocka  laini  an  IUogk,"vhich 
was  good  Erse  for  "  God  save  the  king."  Locbeil 
returned  to  bis  elan,  and  sent  messengers  through 
Lochaber,  and  to  every  spot  where  there  was  a 
Cameron  living,  witli  word  that  they  moat  msrcb 
to  Glenfinnin  and  join  their  chief  in  arms.  Some 
derachments  from  the  Glengarries  were  sent  doTTo- 
to  Charles  at  Borodale.  who  then  set  oqt  for  Kin- 
Itich  Moidart,  a  town  distant  about  seven  miles;  h« 
went  himself  by  sea,  with  his  artillery  and  baggsice. 
but  the  Highlanders  marched  cloae  by  the  shore-' 

In  spUe  of  every  precaution,  "a  aarmise  of  the 
prince's  landing  was  now  whispered  abroad:  sod 
the  government,  having  notice  thereof  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  four  companies  to  reinforce  their  gsr- 

>  Ch*rlM,  with  hi*  bafgkge,  Ac,  wu  coiivajred  in  thnc  hiaU.  f*^ 
Biih«()  tij  IhB  Hightanden.  Th*  DootvlU  mod  ntuntcd  to  Fnooi. 
Watah  carry  ins  with  him  a  letter  to  the  old  PretatidBr,  m  w^eb  Cbarln 
b«BKeiJ  a  title  for  the  armaltar  atul  privaicer  owner.  It  api^an  >h* 
Tain  hnnur  WH  oaahmi.  There  w  Hill  in  Pntooe  a  Caamt  WaL^— 
a  dMrnnciaot  or  repr«MUtatiTe  of  tha  oripoal  Wabh.  Ttaia  ifBaiwai 
b  Ctaitt  has  majried  an  Eofluh  ladj 
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lino  It  Fort  WUliam.**  It  wu  npon  ifab  detach- 
mat  thit  the  Higblaod  bnndnronl  wm  int  drawD. 
Tber*gDlBri,whiak  consiited  of  two  eompralwttnd 
sot  of  foar.  H  stated  hy  the  Jacobttea.  imd  to  pan 
dinmgb  put  of  the  cosatry  of  Glengairy  aod 
poch,  in  the  midu  of  lakes.  moantBiDB,  and  torreota. 
They  war  a  ccuDmaaded  hj  Captain  Joho  Scott,  who 
Mt  out  at  a  ver/  early  hour  to  the  moroiDK  of  the 
16th  of  AogiMt,  that  he  might  reach  Fort  William 
before  oight,  there  being  do  quarters  on  the  road. 
Seua  advNDced  caatiouely.  but  wittaoiiC  any  disUirb- 
toce,  till  be  got  near  High  Bridge*  built  over  a 
muDtaio  torroDt,  which  can  hardly  be  passed 
any  other  meaos;  bat  t^eo  he  beard  a  ■hrill  bag- 
^pe,  tnd  law  some  Highlnodera  oo  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  skippiag  about  with  swords  aod  firff- 
loeks  io  their  haoda.  He  iastantly  halted  bia  men, 
ud  lent  forward  a  sergeaiitt  widi  hts  own  tras^ 
kody-servaott  to  reeonnoiter ;  bat  tbey  had  Mt  gone 
siuy  steps  when  two  nimble  H^hlaoders  darred 
^  sBt  from  a  eranoy  in  the  rocks,  aeixed  them,  and 
csrried  them  over  the  bridge.  As  "he  knew  iMt 
whHt  wss  iheir  force — ns  they  appeal'ed  more  on- 
BeroDa  than  they  were,  and  as  the  pass  was  so 
DRrrow  and  difficolt.  Scott  turned  face  and  retreat- 
ed. The  Highlanders  let  the  soldiers  goquietlyfbr 
•oms  two  or  three  miles,  till  they  saw  themselres 
Mgtged  io  a  narrow  road,  between  Loch  Locfaie 
wad  1  monntain,  when  they  opened  a  mardefoua 
fire  from  behind  trees  and  rocks — a  fire  which  not 
•nifwoanded  Scott's  men,  but  attmeted  other  armed 
nonatsineers  to  the  spot.  The  regulars  hastened 
their  march,  hoping  to  get  to  Invergnry,  a  place  of 
Mme  streogth ;  but  tbey  had  not  gone  for  when 
tbey  saw  another  body  of  Highlanders  cemiog  down 
As  bill  in  their  front,  and  heard  bag[qpes  aod  fierce 
cries  on  every  side.  They  were,  in  fact.  surrouDd- 
ed,  and  Captain  Scott  was  badly  wounded,  and  two 
of  his  men  were  killed.  They  formed  into  a  bol- 
kiw square,  but  resistance  was  hopeless;  snd  when 
HiicI)onald  of  Keppoch  niQ  to  the  spot  with  a  fresh 
party,  otTeriog  quarter,  aod  aseuriog  them  that  if 
thn;  iitempted  further  resistance  they  would  be 
cot  to  pieces,  the  soldiers  liud  down  their  arms. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Camaroo  of  Loch- 
eil  arrived  on  the  spot  with  some  of  his  clans- 
nea,  took  charge  of  the  priaoners,  and  eonducted 
dken  to  his  house  at  Aohoacarie.  The  Highland- 
Hs,  who  had  not  lost  a  single  roan,  were  exceedingly 
dated  with  tbia  their  first  essay.' 

The  general. rendezvous  of  the  Camemns  and 
other  Jacobita  clans  was  appointed  to  be  at  Glen- 
insia,  a  narrow  vale  in  which  the  river  FInoin  runs 
between  lofty  and  craggy  mountains,  inaccessible  to 

>  Acconliiic  Ift  th*  Lord  PrmideM  of  lb«  Coorl  of  SMtion,  Domid 
IWW«,  wkdilid  mora  ttnTird  iapprMifiif  lht«  refaaltlMi  ihMn  maj  n>n, 
a«  Hi|Uaadan  bid  not  nock  tg  bmt  of  in  »  nifiury  point  of  tinr. 
h  >  lcU«r  to  Sit  AI«uiid«r  MarDucMld,  wbooi  ha  wak  laboring  to  kCBp 
Sivlj  la  kit  datamiMUioa  km  u  iuia  the  rabaU,  Danmi  Furbaa  Mya, 
*'T>s  nnfum  of  tb«  Rnya)  made  pntimei^  aonndi  prett;  well,  and 
ntnlj  hr  paoMl  tot  a  iMaMe  achiftraineiit ;  but  nhta  it  it  con- 
"innl  thai  thew  ronpaniM  were  not  hair  cniaplet*,  that  lha]>  were 
U,  picked  ap  laat  aeam  itt  Ika  low  cooDtij,  wllhuat  mnj  thing  oT  the 
xi'l  bat  tbe  DatM,  and  tbu  iliair  idBcera  wen  raw,  tho  achieveneat 
it  n-A.     io][  Mau,  n  iBportmBt.**— JjcHiTJ  m  A^€»di*  U  Btmt'i 


horse.  The  vale  is  closed  at  either  end  by  a  loch, 
or  lake,  about  twetve  mties  bng.  Leaving  Kmlodi 
Moidart,  Cheries  repehvd  to  this  glen,*  and  entered 
a  shepherd's  hovel  to  await  the  arrival  ef -the  ebrafc 
For  nearly  two  hears  not  a  soul  was  seen ;  but  then 
Iiocheil  and  bis  men  appeared  hanging  on  the  top 
of  one  of  tbe  mountains.  The  Cameroos  rapidly 
descended,  and  then  advanced  toward  the  prince  in 
two  lines,  each  line  being  three  men  deep,  and  tbe 
two  companies  of  prisoners  without  their  srms 
marching  between  the  two  Vmem.  Tbey  were  not 
all  armed,  but  from  700  to  BOO  brave  Highlander* 
stood  in  this  martial  array  before  Charles,  who  in- 
Btantly  gave  orders  to  erect,  for  the  first  time,  the 
rOf^sl  standard.  Old  Tullibardine  unfurled  tbe  col- 
ors, which  were  made  of  white,  blue,  and  red  silk, 
aad  which  were  twice  Uie  staa  of  an  ordinary  pair 
of  driora;  his  lordship,  sDppiwted  by  ■  Highlatider 
en  each  siderbeld  the  flag-staff  tiH  a  manifesto  from 
James  and  hie  conHnission  of  regency  to  his  am 
were  read,  both  being  dated  at  Rome,  December, 
1743.  When  this  was  over,  Charles  made  a  shorf 
speech  to  the  chiefs — few  of  the  common  men  could 
understand  a  word  he  said,  but  tbey  sll  sboated  till 
the  mountains  rang  again,  aod  "such  loud  hnzzas 
snd  skimniiog  of  bonnets  np  into  the  air,  appearing 
like  a  cloud,  was  not  heard  of  a  long  time.*"  Cap* 
tain  Swettenham,  an  English  officer  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  as  be  was  traveling  toward  Fori 
Witliam,  the  day  before  the  unfortunate  alfoir  of 
the  two  companies,  was  an  unwilling  spectator  of 
this  wild  and  nmaDtic  sceoe.  At  first  the  common 
men  had  treated  the  captain  rather  roughly;  bat 
"DO  gentlemaB  eoaU-be  better  used  d»o-he  waa 
when  he  got  ameog  the  gentlemen;  neither  was 
there  any  thing  that  was  taken  from  bim  but  what 
was  retamed,  except  his  horse's  saddle  and  hii 
sword ;  aod  the  prince  had  ordered  a  pair  of  horses 
to  be  given  him  in  lien  of  his  own-;  that  vat 
neglected."'  The  Highlanders  told  Swettenham 
that  tbey  would  soon  be  is  England,  where  they 
were  sure  to  meet  with  friends  enough.  Charles, 
it  is  said,  in  releeBlog  tbe  captain  upon  fais  parole* 
told  him  to  go  to  his  gcuieral,  describe  to  him  what 
be  had  seen,  and  tell  bim  that  he  was  coming  to 
give  -  him  battle.  On  the  same  day,  and  shortly 
after  the  elevation  of  the  standard,  on  tbe  19th  of 
August,  MacDonald  of  Kappoch  joined  with  300 
men,  and  in  the  evening  some  of  tbe  MacLeods 
came  to  Glenfinnin,  disckimed  their  chieftain  as  a 
traitor  and  coward,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  tbe 
rebel  army.  All  that  Di|^  Uiey  lay  in  Glenfinnin, 
which  was  not  above  fif^en  miles  from  Fort  Will- 
iam. On  the  morrow,  tbe  SOtb  of  August,  they 
began  their  march  southward ;  O'Snllivao,  an  Iriah 

■  "  A*  the  prinw  waa  Mttfng  out  for  QlaBQnnin  to  m««t  hli  fHenda, 
acaviliDg  to  ^poin^oMM,  I  waa  dauoked  to  ArddaBonkwi  la  rvcrail, 
■nd  aoon  niarncd  with  fifty  elarar  (allowi,  who  pleaaad  tbe  pnnct, 
ud,  npoa  review,  hi*  kighitew  wai  plaaaed  to  himor  im  with  the  coOk. 
Bwnd  of  theai.  isd  told  Kt  I  waa  tbe  &nt  officer  he  bad  mada  in  Scot- 
la  ad  ;  which  «arapliintiH  eBCoangad  my  vanity  not  •  little.  a»d,  wiib 
oor  frlenda,  vowed  to  Ilia  Almighty  we  would  live  ud  di«  with  oar  no 
ble  prinee,  iboaKh  sll  Brilaiit  abaaid  fonake  hiai  but  oar  liltla  regi 
nent  akine."-~ymmeal  of  Ike  Higlti^  Ctficer,  ia  L«ckhatt  Pvpeia. 

>  Letter  in  Culloden  Paper*.— A  nartJn  Cfilanti,  with  a  Latin  i» 
•criptioii,  nnrka  tkt  apot  where  Ik*  cuuidsid  waa  laiiad.       *  lUd.  ' 
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biMtqd.nt  X«9cbBil>,it«U8^.  1)0. was  joined  bjc  M^cr 
I)agiild.,Qf  ,0lpnciQ.  who  >rpijg)u  biiji  aSO.inew;  by 
StHMt  of  AppUi*.Fboi|b50u&ht,,gJ>qHt.  2(H)i  nod.  hy 
tlw  yottiigef  Gkio^rri* .  wbo.  brsH^l^  ,200  .n^ors.. 
His  force  now.  copiBUt94  of  1;$00  or.  XSpO  meq; 
and  i)»  «oa6daot|y  awured  fa^wtf  tb«t,  m  qe .  ad- 
vaaced*  U  W9«ld  {fktbec  j^d^firoiv  IDie  a  Bopfv-ball 
in  motipo. .,  , 
Oo  tko  .wry  ^  that,  tbe,  robel  Btaodnrd  wAf 
er^ctwl  at  GlflolioDiD.  Sir  Jiobfl  Cope*  cvpmapdflr- 
4a:cl^ief.fi>r..$CQtlaod,  p/tt  bim9ol£At,Ai»  .b^ad  of  h\» 
XmQpf,  which  bad'ffir  Mme  beeo  drA>ving  bt- 
gether  near  SUriiog.  A  hiot  had  heoM  sent,  19  Edin- 
t^gjbt  M  tha  84pf  Jiffjrfftb^t.tbe  |*r,«^.ai}ef'a. eldest 

mar ;  and  Cope,  whoip|force..VMi  weak.  Imd  writteo 
^epmtedly  to  L[iDdoo,to  the  ^r^ais^pf  Tw.eeddiile. 

•Aoretaij  of  for  ScoUwd,  rgpre^^Dtiag  the 
Mtimuitf  of  profidiflu  ^gaioet  invwipp  an^  .iosurr&c- 
pm^.  Bat  .Tw«i,edd^ls  and  (be  lords  of  the  regency 
.V^re. somewhat  iocredulous.  and  v^r^  niuofa  dia- 
ipclioed  t9  talLQ  aoj  steps  durwg:fhe  absence  of 
bjs  msjesty,  who  bM  gi^ie  ^  Hai)orei:,.,s'>d  who 
did  ^^  ,retura  to  f^aglaud  till  the  Slst  of  August 

,<0»Si). 

.  Oq  tbe  30th  of  July,  bowriver,  Lord  Tweeddale 
jri^ota  to  Sir  John  Cope  to  put  him.  00  the  alert, 
•Ad  to  io&irin  him  that  the  .lards  Justices,,  or  lords 
the  regencyi*:  had  received  several  ieformatians* 
importfog  that  the  frqnch  couit  was  meditatiog.fui 
MTuioi^  aod  that  tbq  Pr9teiid«r'a  sod  had  ssUed  fropi 
.jNaotesr  and  by  some  sccoudcb.wm  «|i4M  b^  wtv- 
.nUy  Jaoded  ia  Scotland;  "i^bicb  last  pard"  ^dded 
,1;^  ifwrf|<4i<^  ^  I  fan  hwrdty  belLare.** .  Oq,  the  6^ 
of.  Ai^gjMt  the  ragwwy  pubiished  •  prpcIamatioB  in 
tho  l^oadoQ  Gazette,  offering  a  reward  of  b£30,000 
to  aoy  peraoo  or  persoos  thaX  aboiild  seive  asd  seeore 
.the  Pretender's  «ldoat  «oo,  On  tbe  8th  of  Ati^ust, 
bafiire  thia  proolajnotioa  .readied  ^dioburgh.  a  letter 
WAS  received  at  the  .Scottish  capital  from  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk.  Andrew  Fletcher  Lord  Miltooi  who 
.was  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  bis  grace's  seat  of 
J^eneath*  in  PuoahartonBhire,  irpporting  U)at  his 
Iprdshlp  had  received  certain  informstion  from  one 
that  had  lived  io  Clenco,  and  had  connectioaa  both 
in  Locbaber  and  Glengarry.,  tbnt  tbe  Pretender's 
eldest  son  was  really  landed,  and  that  tbe  di8flfrt)ct«d 
.  Highlaaders  were  expecting,  every  day  to  hear  pf 
another  lauding  in  jEngUod.  Money,"  added  hta 
iprdsh^i,  "  18  sent  to  this  persoo.  who  lives  iq  Glenco. 
to  •oaUe  him  to.trav^l  northward,  and  get  morp  sure 
intelligence  of  tba  designs,  mpremeotSiBod  pn^reae 
,  <tf  these  people."  Hia  letter  ed  other  papers  w^re 
forwarded  by  express  ta,LoiidoQ,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Twemldale  then  hastened  to  send  down  to  Sir 
John  Cope  orders  Ibr  money  to  mnrwer  the  exigen- 
.  eies  1^  tbe  case,  and  to-  put  other  auma  at  tbe  disposal 
of  Lord  Miltoo,  for  {uvcuriog  ietelligence,  or  for  other 
services  necessary' at  this  jnocftire.  Tweeddale  also 
.  approved  of  Cope's  in  toatioo  of  marching  directly  with 
•tieh  troops  ss  eonid,  keepered,,  hoping  that  that  gen- 
"itnil  WonM  hts'lble  to  check  otiy  'sndden  iusnitecti^if, 


e^pf  cisMy  as  no  sceovntii  ha(l  bean  cpceired  of  ai^ 
foreign  .troVRB  being  luoded  or  ot  aoy'preparaCinqa 
inakip;^  by  thp  Frenph  at  I)unitirk.,  "There  ara, 
iiueed,".  said  his  lordship,  ^••a^icounts  that  mentioo 
n^niff  Spettish  men-of-iyR|-  being  at  Ferrol,  which  it 
i^  not  impopsifile  rai^  be  inter^ded  to  fnve  us  disturb- 
ance io  .Bome  port  here,'*  Tweeddale,  moreover, 
authorised  the  justice  clerk  to  issue  proper  war- 
rants for  seizing  persons  suspected  of  being  engaged 
in.  treasonable  practices,  w,jthout  waiting  for  orders 
from  Lopdon,  which  might,  perhaps,  come  too  late>* 
Sir  John  Cope  then  hneteped  hia  preparations,  pro- 
posing to^  march  bis  tfoopa  jnto  the  heart  of  the 
HighUnds  and  fight  the  rebels  wherever  he  migbt 
figd  ttiEim.  .rTweeddsle  and  the  lords' of  tho  regen- 
cy* without  knowing  what  force  Charles  had  cok 
lactsd,  and  apparet^tly  without  rpllectiog  00  tbe 
danger  of  .engaging  the  only  army  they  had  in 
Scqthind  in  the  glens  and  defiles  of  the  Highlands, 
and  leaving  t)ie  capital  and  tbe  whole  of  tfae  Low* 
lands,  open  to  attack,  sent  down  an  express  with 
positive  orders  to  Cope  to  march  forthwilli.  That 
geqernl  aeot  out  officers  and  iotelfigiBnt  sai^eaots  In 
various  directions  to  essmine  the  ground;  and  (he 
Rtterupt  was  made  to  reinforce  Fort  WiHiam  with 
t)vo  companies,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  unfor- 
tunate issue.  He  continued  to  remain  completely 
in, the  dark  aa  to  the  force  of  the  insurgents,  and  ai 
to  the  positive  whereabout  of  the  young  Pretender ; 
and  tbe  Jacobites  spared  no  patna  to  prolong  thii 
darkness,  and  to  bewilder  one  that  never  saw  rery 
clearly — a  man  of  routine,  a  martinet,  that  could 
play  only  one  regular  ^me  io  war,  and  who  was 
disconcerted,  like  a  bad  cbess-player,  by  every  move 
except  the  most  straightforward  or  tmnaparent  ones. 
He  was  constantly  puxzted  by  anonymons  letters 
Qontaining  tbe  most  fibeord  and  contradictoiy  articles 
of  intelligencet  one  hour  he  was  assured  that  Charles 
had  brought  10,000  Frenchmen  with  him — tbe  next 
that  he  had  none  hot  Highlanders;  for  a  long  time 
be  bad  been  assured  that  Charles  had  not  come  at 
all — that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  created  by  a  French 
smuggler;  and  when  this  story  was  worn  out,  he 
was  told  that,  though  Charles  had  really  been  in  the 
Highlands,  he  was  going  back  as  fast  as  he  could, 
finding  that  few  of  tbe  Highlandera  would  join  him. 
Others  of  his  Jacobite  correspond ente  indulged  in 
the  facetious  vein,  as  if  to  laugh  him  out  of  bi> 
caution :  thns  one  wrote  to  bim  that  a  French  army 
uf  3000  men  had  landed  at  the  Goose  Dubb,  a  pud' 
die  in  a  meadow  close  by  the  whIIb  of  Edinburgh! 
Having  collected  all  the  men  be  could.  Sir  John  Copt 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  1500  foot  and  two 
regiments  of  dragoons — Gardiner's  aod  Hamiltoo'a; 
both  iofantiy  and  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed,  if 
not  of  raw  recmits,  of  men  that  bad  never  seen  say 
active  service.  Conaidering  that  tbe  horse  would 
be  unserviceable  and  difficult  ^  subsist  io  the  rougb 
country,  he  left  both  tbe  regiments  of  dragoona  be* 
hind  bim ;  and  with  the  foot,  four  field-pieces,  four 
cohorns,  a  great  number  of  provisinn-carts  and  bag- 
gage-carts, and  700  stand  of  arms  to  distribute  among 
the  weU-affected  HigblaDders»  he  sianhwl  awy 
'    >  Hosit,' itf  iisailii.  '  \ 
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tnm  Stirfi'ng'  fur'^C^^nefT,  mtendin^  to  proceed  tb'Pbrt 
AoguatU^x  centriii  poa^  tiatwee'ii  ^ort  'Wlllinm  ani 
Fort  Gi)qf|^,  the  t'bree  forts  having  been  boUt'iis'  a 
ctuiD  to  curl>.j'tt^e  Highlanders,'  anil  to '  cross  iti'e 
whole. country  from  east  to  Vest.  At  Crieffhe 
Oipected'to  joine4  hundreds,  but  nbt  a  ^oul 
canM  to  liu  ■tnodardT.  ,_He  therefore  sent  back'  to 
Stiriioj^  400  of  the. spare  mnsketa  he  hiid  brought 
with  him^  well  bnowiag  that  arma  werei  much'  Wanted 
— titat  the  whole  of  the  l^'owTande  wiia  most  lament- 
tb\y  deficient  of  this  rneaos  of  defense — tbali  itieib 
wu  a  far  greater  want  of  guna  and  Bifrordii'  than  of 
heart  and  courage.  From  Crielf,  Cope'ftdVnnced  ,tt> 
DilnacBrdoch,  where.be  arrived  oa.the'  2Sth  of 
Aogufit,  and  where  lie  met  Captam 'Swettenhnm, 
wbo  .had  witnessed  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
the  Stuart  in,  tjlenfiunid.  Tlie  Aitptain'  told  tbe 
^noral  t))at  when  be  left  the  rebels  on  liia'p&role 
rheir  number  did  not  exceed  1400  m6h:  but  he 
luJded  tliat  be  had  since  met  upon  the  road  Beverat 
partiea  going  to,  join  them,  and  bad  heard  at  Dal- 
whjoaie,  a  da^  or  two  before,  that  they  were  300O 
strong;.  Yet  Cope,  aasumiag  that  they  must  be 
VC17  indifflfreDfly  nrmed,  tboujh^  that  even  3000' 
Ilighlanden  might  be  beaten  by  jlSOO  regulars ;  and 
lie  coDttaned  hii  march  to  Dali^hinnie,  where  he 
arrived  od  the  36th.'  Captain'  Swetfenbam  had 
assured  him  that  the  Jncobite  clans,  perfectly  well 
aware  of  hia  approach,  intended  to  bar  bis  passage 
It  Corryarrak,  an  Immense  mountain  that  lay  be- 
tween bim  and  Fort  Augustus,  and  directly  in  his 
liue  of  march ;  and  oow  this  Hssurance  was  con- 
firmed by  the  active  and  Vigilant  Duncan  Forbes, 
who  was  fortunately  in  tt^e,  Highlnoda,  at  bis  seat 
called  Culloden  House,  near  loveraesH  and  Fo^t 
George.  Cupe  determined  to  change  bis  route,  biit 
not  before  consulting  a  council  of  war,  to  which  he 
lummoned  every  field-officer  find  every  commander 
of  a  sepnmte  corps  in  his  little  ariny.  He  laid  be- 
fore  this  meeting  the  positive  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  to  advance  into  the 
Higblaoda — orders  which  never  ought  to  have  been 
pven  under  the  chvurastaDcea — and  produced  the 
difleretiC  BCcounts  be  bad  received  of  the  Dumber 
and  cooditioD  of  the  rebels.  His  officeiv  were  of 
opinno — ^it  is  said  unanimoaaTy  so — that  tbe  march 
to  Fort  Aaguatus  by  Corryarrak  was  Impracticable. 
That  famed  moontaio,  which,  seen  from  the  soutb, 
■eems  to  rise  almost  [ike  n  perpendicular  wall,  would 
hnve  been  bar  and  impediment  enough  if,  instead  of 
3<)00,  there  had  ouly  been  300  armed  Highlanders. 
It  was  traversed  by  a  military  road  made  by  Gen- 
eral Wade  after  the  insurrection  of  1715 — a  com- 
plete Alpine  road  carried  up  to  the  summit  oo  the 
routb  side  by  seventeen  ramps  or  traverses,  and 
thence  down  to  tbe  valleys  on  the  north  by'  olher 
traveraea,  and  across  several  deep  glens  and  chasms 
with  mountain  torrents  roaring  and  foaming  through 
them,  over  which  narrow  bridges  were  the  only  pass- 
sga.    Duncan  Forbes,  who  knew^the  ground  well. 

*  " W»  w*rt  not,**!*/*  ifw  Hi|hland  Jwtmaliit',  "when  our  lltila 
VMjr  wu  ■ttcainped  moA  t>r(ni«inni  provided,  a'Wa  IHO  me^'  OtUtr 
«w  rnws  a»a •(ClMr^Mk);  LocMil,  afed  Kifppudi.  Tht  MicDiAaldi 
'  GkBfkTTj,  hcinK  SOO  food  man,  uut  tha  wan  of  Apf*a,  bainf  900 
Mn^  jBtMd  altomid."— ii«eUiwf  P»fm 


haJ  wiifneif  CopW  tb  beiWf'e  bf  "Cbh^Tit^filt.*'  'Th* 
best  th'mg'lh^  g^ne^l'idtild'Wfl'ifDA'e  Wbdid  MV6 
been  to  re'tfeat  at  bndd  td' Stifling  ahd*  (jovkr  Editii- 
bur^h;  but  TWdeddWIe'b'  brders  stuck -ib  iKa  throat, 
and;  a^  he  coa'tlHtiiad  to  dtvell  upon  theft,  ^0  etmS- 
cit  of  war,  by'^i^llcldei^'  atid  rabst-trattlcky  tfa^Avtibn. 
tholigbt  he  v^tiutd  be  Alilfi^ng'Mrii'instt^ctlons'  if  he 
mftrched'ab'jrWhSt'd  to  the  tiorth.tatiA  rflieDWinMDiMI 
him  to  give  'U]^  thier -rdbta  he  liad-dilMea' for  Fen 
Aogifstua,  and  strike  aside  fbr  Inveroesa  nod  'Fott 
ti^fg^i  ks  the  'ddly  part  of  ifie  ihi6n  he  «iAild 
risaclL  '  He  msde  Uieih  ^e  thia  th»Vt  ophtlbtt  fti 
writing;  find 'then,  on'tlto  Mlowlug  di^,  htf  qirittfld 
Dahfrhinnie,  and  mnrMied  WWdrd  Garvaroore,  on  Ifie 
rbftd' to  Corryarrak.  '      ■  ■ 

But.  white  had  been  hiilting and  hMitMing. 
light-footed  Hl^hlanden  had'been  movhigwHti'thiftk' 
uburI  rapidity,  And  before  he  got  elgHt'niiles  froHi 
Bnlwhihnita,  when  his  tfne  WM  thhi  bad  "hr  eft- 
tended,  he  saW  some  tartaaa  dattiog  along  th6  h^I- 
sides:  and  then  he  called  s' halt,  faced'  about,  rind, 
lenvipg  the  road  to  Oarvamdte,  took,  tnOtb'  ra^y 
than  he  had  intebded,  tbe  rond  whit^  diverges  thfefe 
apd  leads  by  RuHiven  to  Inverness.  Nb-ooii'hAd 
Jbtned'him,  but  ootafewhtfd  leftfaTmt'aiid  now^k 
deserter  from  hit  noks— m  CBtnetoit-Hiiii  itway'tei 
bis  frien^ii  upon  tbe  hillside,  and  commanieated'UI 
the  intellfgenee  liv  was  mflster  of.  Early  itttt  tn^-n- 
ing,  Cfaarlds  had  ascRtided  Hie  summit  of  CotTydrrtfc» 
expecting  to  see  Cope  advancfng  on  thezV^groad; 
but  be  cootd  see  noThing  but  a  f!aw'  Highlmdnrii,  wfto 
proved  to  be  deserters,  and  Who  assured  bim  thfit 
'Cop^  was  going  a  dlffbrent  road.  Instatitly  detacft- 
mebts.  wer^  hurried  in  advance  otoug  the'  decfivitfes 
of  the  mountains,  and  these  men  presently  saw  tfle 
English  army  moving  olfbythe  Rutbv«D  ttrkS.  The 
Highlanders  dxutted.  and  witfhed  to  mn'd'ovri^  rtbd 
pursue,  and  give  battle;  but  the  chiefs  A/raght  it 
Would  be  fkr  better  to  let  Cope  go  bis  way  and 
strike  off  themselves  into  the  Lowlands  by  the 
route  which  he  had  lefV  completely  open  to  them, 
and  BO  advancd  to  Stirling  and  the  capital.*  Arid 
while  Sir  John  proceeded  by  fhrced  marches  to  Tii- 
verness,  Where  fad'arrived  on  the  29ih  of  August, 
tbe  Htgfaladd  army,  tnoilag  fkr  more  rapidly,  tretnt 
through  the  mountains  of  Badenocfa  Into  tfa*  vafe  of 
Arhot,  beiiig  joined  jnat  belbre  or  during  Thetr  march 
by  1 00  men  of  the  ctea  of  the  Grants  of  OlentAot^ 
ton,  and  by  other  little  troops,  alt  hot  tot  Pridce 
Charles  and  for  the'  plunder  of  tbe  soutb.  On  the 
30th  of  Angost,  Charles  rettcfaed  Blair  Castle,  from 
which  the  Whig  Duke  of  Athbl  fled  at  his  aippnjBch, 
while  his  brother  Ttirfibardine  (the  Jacobite  'Dtifce 
of  Athot),  prepared  to  take  possesston  of  fais  pnti^rnal 
mansion.  Tolllbardine;  who  was  nbore  sixty  ye/rrs 
of  kge  when  hid  eatered  6ri  this  desperate  eoterprtee, 

>  The  Si^kadwft  «m  wont  to  nil  ttiii  imiN*  aofA  91m 

I>#»il'»  StBii'.caM. 
*  The  conilernktitm  pfwMMtl  bj  thla'lnl«tl)gvnee  Id  Lmiilon'ikAi 

rpuil  PMandMl"  Njpa  JImM  WtffaUt  "at  tha  hc«A  of  MOO  on, 

has  ^  ■  nwrcb  on  Genenl  Cop«,  wlm  !■  not  IMO  tXmig,  and,  whaa 
fh«  lut  KctMontf  came  wtty,  wM  Itftr  milea  nearar  GrfinbDrsh  tfian 
OoiM,  and  by  ttite  Uim  U  thm.   Th*  clan*  will  notnaa  fvrilM  fav- 

■n«Ht  I  took,  upon  ScoUaitd  u  <ub«  !"— ifCU**  to  ilnjiM  Ifm, 

liatad  SepMBhar  0. 
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flMWtle('1iM^'sHBnto'-to  liAVe'Brbcrie'd'thRt^  -fae  b'lid  ^ot 
bta  tfw*  i^i»i(br  gtioiS'bftfef  A  t|OBrtei''of  a  ceatury 
af>«Mll0>iito<I'  MMindeV.'  '-^T^;f  itny^e)  two  days  at 
0Mtl*/  Hhd  «ei«  i^MtlMl  by  several  RI^KiDd  geotle- 
mea- BMBgin^'-alt  t&«  merr  they  could  ;  but'  bHU 
PraMr-Lwd  T/cwttivfaDse  ioflu«ititi6  waa  tnjtheose, 
li«^s  ^df,  thsdj^  Chartsi  bud  Mot*  falm  h\a  ^tent 
to'to  >2>wte 'Af'^Ftvibr,  nod  'conimiwioo  to  be 
l>rd  ricrAHWaonr  of  all  the  aotthe^  coantiea.  Cam- 
inm  «f  Lwhett  htSA  waited  uiIdd  th»  WHy  head  of 
lbe''PMbM«;  b6t  'Bboesn  Fmrbeti  true  and  staDch 
to  tiM  'ABtablithed  goreh-otAeot^  Wai  kt  the  same 
thria  Mkirmg  to  keep  the  old  tnan  qaiet.  **Lord 
Lo^"  writes  Forbes,  on  the  19Ui  of  August,  "was 
WHfti  m^'  b*r«  (at'  Cullodea  House)  last  Thursday, 
fttid'faaa,  by  the  bad  tveather,  been  detaiued  at  lo- 
fOl^Dem  till  this  day.  He  had  declared  to  me  his 
fMt  fmrpba^  to  be  pt-adeiit,  aod  I  verity  believe 
him.""  On  the  very  next  day,  Forbes,  writing  to 
8St  JtihO'Cttpe  for  a  Supply  of  arms,  expreisos  his 
irpprt)UelJ«iod  that,  should  the  Pretender  move  that 
miy.'Lbrd'  Lovat  and  ocherd  of  "  the  vrell  disposed'' 
nlgjhtbie  nttder  considerable' dtffiealties.  as  their  clans 
kkd  got  no  af  tfis^  H^  adds,  however,  that  Lovat  aod 
Lord  'FoWrtosO  had  bebn  with  him  agaiu,  and  bad 
l^faifaied  to  etillect  ftH  their  people  to  act  Id  defense 
of  the  governmeot.'  Lovat  wrote  in  a  somewhat 
d!Ael^ot  atraio  to  LocHeil— k^'My  servtee  to  the 
pi*lnce,*'  said  the  old  Ibx.  "  I  will  aid  you  what  I 
Mn,  bat  my  prayers  are  alVI  Can  give  at  present." 
This  hoary  sinner,-  who  hid  crowded  nearly  every 
page  of  a  long  life  with  crime  and  guile — whd  had 
been  of  all  parties  and  bad  betrayed  all,  but  whose 
first  public  act  was  carrying  off  the  Fnisers  to  fight 
under  the'  banner  of  Dundee  for  James  II.,  as  his 
last  abt  w^B  dying  on  a  scaffold  for  the  Stuart  cause 
—evidently  wishbd  to  gnio  time  and  to  see  what  was 
hkely  to  be  tbe>  success  of  the  young  Pretender  be- 
fore he  joined  him.  With  such  a  man,  to  be  pru- 
dent  meant  merely  to  join  the  stronger.  No  doubt 
he  alao  wanted  to  get  some  of  Ihe  arms  for  which 
DancaD  Forbes  was  writing,  before  be  should  give 
any  the  least  auspiciou  to  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment.'  His  son-in-law,  M'PbersoQ  of  Cliinie,  the 

■  It  anmn  thmt  tba  Whi(  doka,  darinf  bis  elder  broClMi^ 

had  graiuly  improwl  the  plaoe.  and  bad  got  a  goad  BSTdaneT  at  filair- 
Alhal.  "Tha  7«init  Che*ali«r,"  mjw  Honca  WalpoU,  "Mayad  auM 
tbm  at  the  Daka  of  Atbol'i.  whithar  old  Tallibatdineaantlobaapmh 
dianar  {  and  ba*  iinca  uot  hii  bnilhet  wutd  tbat  he  like*  tba  altars 
tuna  made  tbera.  The  Pretender /Mrad  pi»*-appUt  Ikm,  tba  Ont  be 
•tar  taatad."— blftr  19  Aerate  Mmtn. 

■  LaUar  M  Sir  JUaaandar  MaoDoaald,  in  Hoaw'e  Appesdiz. 

>  IjOvbI  had  alto  been  applird  to  on  the  fint  aewi  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pretaoder,  by  ibe  Lni^  AdvocBte  RobeK  Crai^ie,  wbo  ipoke  very 
tatennglr  of  hie  hmlahip'i  teal  Tor  the  eiubliehed  BOTernmenl,  and 
of  hie  power  and  inflaenoa  ia  the  HigUaDda.  Hie  old  chieftaia,  la  hia 
Tapl;,  uaurei]  the  lord  advocate  Ibat  no  hnrdehip  ot  ill  oaage  thai  he 
hid  met  with  could  alter  or  dipiiniih  bii  lenl  and  attacfamept  for  hia 
najeftjr'i  penon  and  goverament.  "  Bui,"  eaya  he,  "  mf  clan  and  I 
hare  been  ao  aeglacted  theae  inan;  jeara  paat,  tbat  I  have  not  twelve 
aianil  of  anna  iii  mr  countrj,  though,  I  thank  Cod,  I  cogld  bring  1900 
good  men  tu  [be  Arid  Tdt  the  fcing'i  eerrice,  if  I  had  armt  and  other  ac- 
coalrameola  for  then.  Therefore,  mj  gond  lord,  I  aaraeall;  entreat, 
that,  aa  3Wi'wlah  that  I  would  do  good  lerrica  to  the  govarament  00 
Ibia  crftieal  aeeaiiuD,  ;od  may  order,  immediatrlr.  a  tbonaaw)  ataod 
of  anna  to  be  delivered  to  me  and  ay  i^Un  at  liiTeraeai ;  and  then  yoar 
lordahip  (has  aee  that  I  will  eiert  mjielf  for  the  king'*  pervica.  Al- 
ihaagb  I  am  entirely  tnArm  nyacif  thru  three  or  (our  wntbi  paat, 
7*1 1  haw  wy  pretty  gmtleoMB  of  ny  fantly  that  will  land  aay  clan 


heji^  'of  a  cia'o,  was  less  clrcomspQc^;  tor,  being 
taken  prisoner — appHrently  a  wijUing  eoe— he  forgot 
his  oatlis  and  ot>ligations  to  govern.m.ept,  .which  bad 
appointed  him  captniq  of  an  iodepeodeDt  company, 
and','  after  some  converBatioo  wi^  CllaHea,  juioed 
bim  at'once,  aod  ea^ged.to  raise  bit  elua  fbrtkat 
service. 

Afrer  'his  two  days'  rest  at  Blair-Athol,  the 
young  Pretender  resomed  bia  march  hi  tbe  south, 
and  on  the  4th  of  September  be  enteted  Pfirtb,  not 
merely  witboot  opposition,  but  amtd  load  acclama* 
tions.  The  money  he  had  brought  from  Fmoce  « 
was  already  spent,  and  he  had  only  one  loaia-d'or 
in  bis  pocket ;  but,  showing  the  coin  to  Mr.  Kelly, 
gnyly  assured  tbat  non-juring  parson  that  he  should 
soon  get  more  cash.  And,  as  active  collectora,  hf> 
forthwith  detached  armed  parties  of  Highlanders 
through  Angus  aod  Fife,  who  proclaimed  King 
James  VITI.,  seized  all  the  public  money  they  could 
find,  and  levied  the  duties  and  taxes  due  to  the  es- 
tablished government.  The  city  of  Perth  fttroisbed 
him  with  ^500;  but  he  prudently  abstaiobd  from 
pluoderiog  the  merchants  and  dealers  that  were  at- 
tending the  fair  at  Perth  on  his  arrival.  It  must^ 
however,  have  been  absolutely  imposaible  vrbolly  to 
prevent  the  wild  Highlanders  from  udulghig  io  tfaeir 
inveterate  habit  of"  liftuig.**  Still  further  to  length- 
en his  diminutive  parse*  some  hot  Jacobites  io  Ed- 
inburgh and  other  plaim  elaodestinelj  sent  bim 
voluntary  donations  or  loans,  which  were  to  be  re- 
paid when  King  James  got  his  own  again.  But  few 
of  the  Lowlanders  appeared  to  recruit  his  little 
army.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Perth, 
in  an  old  bouse  belonging  to  Lord  Stormoot;  aod 
there  he  entertaioed  the  ladies  of  the  place  with  • 
ball.  At  Perth,  James'  Drummond.  io  the  Jacobite 
Red  Book  Duke  of  Perth,  came  aod  joined  him 
after  a  narrow  escape  from  arrest  by  the  govern* 
moot.  This  Perth  was  young,  brave*  eourteoiis, 
aod  ioexperieoced — a  pleasing,  shaUow-beaded  per- 

wherever  T  bid  thin  for  the  king**  tervice.  And  if  we  do  not  gat  thcta 
aroie  iDimediately  we  will  certBinly  be  undnne ;  for  thaae  madonB  thai 
•la  in  anna  with  tba  prataniM  Prinoe  of  Walea  ihraatea  evary  day  la 
bora  and  deainy  gqraBwaiiy  if  wa^loMriaa  inanM  and  Jam  theq; 
ao  that  aay  paofdt  cry  out,  horrid^,  tbat  Ibay  have  ao  atna  to  dafcnd 
thamaelvee,  nor  no  protactioD  nor  aapport  fim  the  govemMeat,  So  I 
aaraeatly  entreat  your  Icirdabip  may  ocoaider  earioualy  on  Ibii ;  fc 
it  will  ba  an  eeeeotial  and  aeriana  loaa  to  tba  gmenaew  if  my  rfan 
and  kindred  be  deatroyad,  who  pnaaaaa  tba  eantar  of  tba  Higblaada  ef 
SeottaBil  bdA  tba  ooantriaa  neat  proper,  by  their  aitnatleii,  W  aava  ihr 

king  and  govemmenl  I  hear  that  mad  and  aaaceoantabla  geatla- 

nan  {Charleal  haa  eet  np  a  itaodaTd  at  a  place  called  QleallDnin,  Heo- 
day  UMt."~Ciiaodtn  Paptrt.  A>  the  ■tnnn  thickeaed,  Lovat  wrote 
other  letlen  to  the  lord  advocate  aod  to  Duncan  Forfaaa,  aignlag  him- 
aalf  10  tba  latter,  "  Yoor  meat  aKectinaata  eonain  aod  maat  faithfa) 
alave."  llaanoounenl  how  chief  afWrchnf  waa  jniniag  the  yooag  Pre- 
tender,  dwplt  upon  hia  own  extreme  daager,  and  BtiU  preaaeil  for  anal. 
Od  the  9Ttb  of  Aogutt  bu  write*  10  Furbei,  "  I  nwn  I  oraai  regret  mj 
dear  coaiin  Lacheil,  who,  rnntrary  to  hn  prainise  to  me,  engaged  in 
thti  mad  enterpnae ;  hot  if  Sir  John  Cope  ie  baat  (which  I  ihiak  next 
to  impouihle),  ihii  ijeepernie  prinoe  will  be  the  occaiion  of  machbbed- 
•hed,  whtch  I  pmy  Gud  may  avett ;  for  to  bare  bJoodebod  in  our  bow- 
ele  ti  a  horrible  thing  to  any  man  that  luva*  Seoilaad,  or  baa  a  geed 
■take  in  it,u  your  tordihip  and  I  have.  Tberefbre  1  pray  Qod  tbat  we 
may  not  have  a  civil  war  in  Scotland :  this  haa  been  my  conatant  wiA 
aince  ever  I  had  the  oaa  of  my  reaaoa ;  and  it  aball  ba  the  aama  while 
there  ia  breath  in  ma ;  ao  that  they  ainat  ba  damnaUy  igBonnl  of  the 
principle  ef  my  heart  ami  aoal  who  oaa  imagiae  that  I  wwld  eadaatec 
to  promnte  a  oivil  war  in  my  couDiry."  But  Loral,  to  oaa  the  worda 
of  Waltei  Scott,  waa  at  all  limaa  iwofuae  of  oatha  and  proteatatiou, 
and  mora  ao  than  ator  whan  ba  had  datarmiaad  ia  hia  own  adiMl  to  ia- 
I  liii|*aaM. 
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■00.'  Lord  Oeoi^e  Murreyt  a  moch  older  Aod  a 
moch  abler  mkd,  nho  had  beeo  eogiigdd  with  his 
bncher  TalTibardiiie  io  the  aHkir  of  the  Fifteep, 
came  io  at  the  same  time  to  offer  his  sword  Rtid  bit 
nlUitMiyexperieDce.  Lord  George  had  serred  sev- 
eral ymn  abroad  in  the  armiea  of  the  Kiog  of  Sar- 
fiaia;  bnt,  having  reeeired  a  pardon  from  the  gov- 
■rDmeot,  he  bad  retnroed  home,  aod  bad  bMO  liriog 
fyr  aoine  years  on  his  ettates.  tn  all  ippeataiice  the 
happy  ftther  of  a  family.  Bat,  it  is  laid,  he  had 
been  ansioits  for  honon  and  profits  of  military 
emplqymeDt,  and  bad  been  driven  back  to  a  rabid 
state  of  Jacobitnm  by  the  refusal  of  the  gorernmeDt 
lo  employ  one  who  bad  repeatedly  fought  agaiost 
the  king,  at  borne  and  abroad-  He  has  been  gener- 
ally esteemed  the  best  officer  and  planner  of  a  cam- 
paign that  ever  fbtlowed  Charles.  He  bad  genius 
enough  to  soar  above  the  pedantry  of  hia  art.  and, 
•eeing  that  there  was  no  time  to  complete  that  mil- 
itary transfbrmatioQ,  be  recommended  that  no  a&' 
tempt  shoald  be  made  to  perplex  and  confoaud  the 
Highlanders  w'tth  new  tacUca,  new  weapooa,  and 
•ew  modes  of  marchingwid  fightiog ;  biu  that  they 
Aoald  be  left  to  their  old  tnetbttdi,  with  mere^ 
a  little  improvement  in  the  way  of  training.  Tbis 
Lord  Oeorge  Marray  had  eonrage  and  mettle  equal 
to  his  skill ;  bnt  he  is  aeenaed  of  having  been  of  a 
very  bad  temper,  and  of  not  very  good  maDOers. 
It  appean  that  he  was  hardly  in  the  rebel  camp  ere 
he  quarreled  with  Perth,  of  whom  he  was  jealous, 
and  with  Sir  Thomas  Sheridao,  the  ignorant  tutor 
of  the  ignorant  Charles,  whom  he  despised,  among 
ether  things,  for  his  want  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
hws  and  constitution  of  the  conotry.  A  printiag- 
preM  was  set  at  work  at  Perth,  and  proclamations 
Were  itraA  off  and  widely  distributed.  One  of 
these,  as  a  retaBatioo,  offered  i&trty  pounds  to  any 
person  or  persons  who  ahould  seize  aod  secure 
George  Elector  of  Hanover,  dec.  This  was  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  joke,  or  as  a  cutting  way  of  ex- 
pressing contempt ;  bat,  shortly  after,  tbis  offer  of 
reward  was  raiaiMl  to  tsCSO.OOO.  Should  any  fatal 
accident***  aaid  the  proctamatioa,  happen  from 
hence,  lot  the  blame  lie  entirely  at  the  door  of  tboae 
who  first  set  the  iofiimons  example.**  Charles  dis- 
patchnd  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore  in  Loo- 
doQ,  a  noted  Jacobite,  who  had  beeo  arrested 
aod  released  the  year  before  by  government,  and 
who,  as  the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  ioSnence  over  the  disaffected  io  £ag- 
laod.  In  the  letters  aod  other  writings  of  the  Jaco- 
bites there  now  and  then  peeps  out  a  hint  of  prom- 
ises received  from  the  capital,  and  from  one  or  two 
other  English  towns ;  bnt  we  find  not  a  single  proof 
of  any  thing  like  an  important  engagement  made  by 
any  party  of  men  in  England.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tenbar,  with  his  army  strengthened  by  above  200 
men  bmnght  in  by  Uie  Dake  of  Perth,  by  100 
who  had  joined  under  Bnbertson  of  Strowan,  mid 
by  a  handful  of  Lowland  reemitSt  Charies  left  Perth, 
and,  marching  at  &e  head  of  a  detachment,  he 
readiad  Dnobkna  that  evening,  having  been  joined 

>  Tka  mmOt  Bonn  Walpda  «alb  Fsrtt  "»  £\ly,  ncv-hminr 


00  the.  road  by  JMacGiwgor  of  Glengnilfli  «tA'j290 
MacQregpra— 'taU  with  red  bair"T— and  by  Mibc- 
I)o9a|d  wj(th,^ixitX  Macl>analda.  He  was  new  IQ  a 
harry  to  reach  Kdinbui^,  for  he  bad  received  b«wb 
that  Cvpe,  after  getting  to  Inreroess,  was  mar«tateg 
tp  Ajwrdepo,  wii^  the  intaotion  of  embariiii^  at  that 
port  and  retaming,  wiUi  all  the  apeed  diat-wind-  and 
waves  would  pQrmic,  fcr  the  defanae  of  ihai  «qiital. 
If  Sir  John  ba^  be^ti  there  with  o9iy  a  feurth  part 
of  his  men,  Charles  could  never  have  had  to  rewwd 
the  ocGiyiatioa  of  Ediabor^  in  bb  oveotfal  story. 
He  felt  i)ow  that,  if  Cope  couJd  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  before  he  reached  its  walto,  the 
cause  would  be  ^hopeless  ;  and  on  the  12th  he  posh- 
ed for^rd  from  JDuaUane  for  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Knowing  that  several  ships  of  the  royal  navy  were 
BtBtioqed  at  the  head  of  the  Frit1i»  and  tliat  the 
bridge  of  Stirling  was  commanded  by  the  artillery 
of  the  castle,  he  directed  his  steps  tp  Frew,  a  spot 
alraut  ej^ht  miles  above  Stirling,  where  the  Forth 
is  fordable  at  low  water.  "When  be  got  to  the  flgrd 
of  Frew,  Gardiner's  drngoons-were  oa  the  opposite 
bank ;  but,  instead  of  atteinptng  to  defend  the  ford, 
or  to  anno/  the  Higbhodera  on  their  passage,  tfaeae 
anwai^l^e  horsemen,  turned  th«r  horaes*  tails  apd 
trotted  off  toward  Leith,*  whither  Hamilton's,  the 
other  body  of  horse  which  Cope,  had  left  behind 
htm,  had  repaired  some  days  before. 

Having  crossed  <-tbe  river  ,  oi^  the  evening  of  the 
13tb,  Charles  lay,  that  night  ,at  Leckie  House. 
Continuing  his  march  on  the  following  jnoroing,  he 
passed  within  a  mile  of  Stirling  Castje,^  fi-qm  fho 
ramparts  of  which  one  or  two  cpnnon-«bot^  were 
fire^  at  bim.  Traversing  the  field  of  Bapoockburo, 
be  proceeded  to  FaUiirk,  quartered  his  .men  io  that 
town,  and  took  up  his  own.  todgiog  fqr  tlia  night  a( 
Callender.  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmaroock.  A 
thousand  Highlanders,  under  Lord  George  Murrayt 
ran  oa  by  night  to  Linlithgow,  hoping  to  catch  and 
surprise  Gardiner's  drajpKMW  while  resting  then; 
liat  the  dragoons  were  (oo  quicit  for  them — their 
fears  had  sharpen^  their  spurs,  and  before  the 
clansmen  reached  Uiat  *•  royal  dwelliDg**  they  were 
considerably  advanced  on  the  road  to  Laith  and 
Edinburgh.  On  the  evening  of  that  dayr— Sunday, 
the  X5th— the  young  Pretender  and  the  whole  of 
his  army  were  quartered  in  Linlithgow,  which  is 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  A  timid  mes- 
senger carried  this  ominous  news  to  the  capital, 
which  remained  in  a  very  defenseless  state,  for 
Cope  had  not  got  back  from  his  Highland  prome' 
Dade,  though  tntDsports.had  beeo  dispntcfaed  on  the 
lOtfa  to  convey  him  and  his  troops.  The  citizens, 
who  had  beeo  so  long  accustomed  to  a  life  of  quiet, 
were  thrown  into  consternation.    At  first,  under* 

>  "  W*  pued  tb«  riv*r  Fo¥tb  Kt  th*  fend,  ajipvrtiiix  to  hkr*  baaa 
oppoMd  ihers  bf  Colonel  G&nlioer'i  drmgoooi,  who,  ws  br«rd,  kad 
thmitmad  to  catuf  to  pieces  if  we  etleinplet]  to  cro«i  the  water.  TTn 
dngOaoi,  howerer,  npon  our  Bppniacb,  fmlloped  awaj  in  a  great  hw 
Ty.''~Hi^V*ai  Ogietr't  Jommat,  in  Appendix  to  Lockhan  Papera. 

*  "  Tbe  lowu  of  Stirling,  abandoned  by  the  dragooaa,  wu  raaUy  to 
receive  na,  tboogb  we  did  not  entvr ;  proviMona,  being  demanded,  war* 
■ooBiimidedftrwIqrHdwaf  iba  MciHrata*.  Aiw*  pMied  Slirlinf, 

•erenl  cauoa  wan  And  al  u  ftna  tke  caatle  TIm  pnnae,  ia 

croninf  tba  Forth,  mtj  be  laid  to  have  paiaed  tbe  KuUcoa ;  ha  had 
now  no  nni|rb  ground  for  a  retreat  in  cate  of  mny  diaular,  and,  baing 

1  nilaied  into  tba  low  Mnair/,  autat  ftitlj  neel  hi*  fite."— JMd. 
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nth^ths  fbH9t<  vf  'ilMI  Highlawdets,' tb«y  had  de- 
■^etf  tbei^MgePt -mkI>  gotremtnent  hR4'bee» 
tn|)ni«li^Ti4nii0r>lniT*vAidlDg  the  wentiA  erf*  tf^f^nMi 
Ttftfirenderjb^ithifttniiqj  moitl^i^e  ftmned  ft  ^tftlT' 
cbmct^mtioai  of  wtiM  Odpei*  cfra  regivwniiv'of' 
dra^ooosi  worv'  worth  jftbe^iiwcA-c  DOvb<  etttlctetBd' 
outsithe  df  tfaa  tm«ff'ae<CoriMbTftMbl,  betw^ad  Leith 
aadt  Liinlichgaw,  :ilboM  tbnid  milSB  ffbrti  tlie  cHy 
wbUb  ;.iaald  >  witt)to  the.  tbwn'  cfafl '  oa)y  fok'otJ  aoatiMed 
o^ithv  bnwiHgiiBiid-^'ilhe  EHinbut-f^  regiAiflDt,"  *' 
Tsrgriladilferent-bady  oC  m^n,  irbo  been  levied 
aBri'iBinb«>digd  a.iwtfelt'ot-itwo-htfi>roi  -md  tb» corps 
ofr.iKdrDfaoirgb  'TcflQatMnr'F^'  htafhtr  Dothin]^  «f 
^Vfjiuid' wbqia  iDinaberi  nevwaiiiouBCeA  td"5M 
math. : lOf  tetoe^i  •^ iMfiyti doubttoto^  were  gntlant 
jb^^  iiDaa-^ititdfuita  from  tfafl  piniveButyt  and  n> 
forthi^bdtibf  far  lin  gratte^  part  Were  oitisibaj  Ht 
aa.age>tMAt  tw  take  up  armRj  twitfafnit  previons  babit 
mti  esporieaco.  -'  Whey  had  religioas  smI  and  palbt- 
ical  enliHiBtSBm  U.aalniatd  tbetri;  buttbwe,  tboagb 
they  make  a  prodigiottt  addkkib  t»  thto  effect  of 
i^asiplitMi,  "oan  adt  fupply  ita  pbicei  Crritnw^U'a 
anlhuMaiCe'bdBt  all  lihe  oobiliiy  and  geotiy^  of  Emg- 
l4Bd ;,  but  'tl]ei>Mi»»  cfaae  of  men,  no\  imiimg  the 
a4«aiitage  •IvidtHar'UviDiagi.fled'atBMhweUBridg^v 
wtbbouC  Bvea  vraiUaglliaaeQ  Umtf  Meiny.  Many  of 
tiw..EdiDbuPj;h.  carpi ^watrrw  itioreairer,  QM^en  aod 
S^^n^J^er»,  M  Rdlstnff'i^ayati  me*'  \rboe»  werd  iipoh 
'QlMnge  WDujd  gi},jnuob,£irtbet  tbaiirtiiiQir  blAwiio. 
bMtl0»"  .A(ost:bild.ab(Q>8htfl  be<filand«red^  houaaa  to 
b« ibuimadi  e^lldiwB'ta  b«j<bmiaad  wirii  LocMiet- 
BwrpttHpd,  wwitf, 'dftugbfbraoABd  iiiffcrriiia  baadnntdr 
eqp  t4i-b»  troftdd  iRsc^nUag  tpidba  ralea  oE  iwaii.^'i' 
TJi*  «hief  comHHiBd  reated  witb-'tfae  krd^proveifi  ar 


sfVarward'  aiiapecced  df  Jaeobitiflni,  but  who  proba- 
bly wa^  nterety  unmnhial/Riid  tioofounded  IHm  Vm 
rem  Thd  cityiraB,  ibd«tad,  «li;n<cjui)d«4  by  a  waD 
Which  >bad  pRmpetai  bat  the  w»H  Hi  ifmay  plaeei 
waa  not  «•«' feet  bl^hi  hM'  ddt  vtronget'ihaD  a  gur- 
de»  frtcloriure';  iJcrdi  h»  f6r  the  paMpeia;  they  werfr 
for.  lAoK  ptirt  t«i»  narrtfw  to  Admit  the  roouating 
of  pnper  eanaon,  if  thsre  4iHd  be«n  propel  fpiat  to 
ute,  wbkhi  it  appe^rav  tbeM  wei-e  not-  Profeieof 
Maiclaufin,  th*  fiimotis  tnathema^iciaD,  had  indeed 
baeiD  Ht'w«*k  in  deviBibg  fonlfioatioBS ;  bat  be 
bad  Dot  been  atlotred'  either  liihe  or  mMerMs  to 
fidisb'bii'WArki  "'The'oibtle,'«»  its:  ateep  roek,  waa 
abfe ;  bqt'64neM  Qnaan  k  brave  oM  aoMter,  wbe 
commaadeM'tbenv  bad  a  Tery  kmM  gatTi«i>a,  aod 
cbakl  kardt^  spat«  »  imai  beyond  the  Walls  of  tbe 
feitraaa."  StiH,  bof^Ver,  accOrdiog  to  Home— who 
was'bitnself  doe 'of  lb»  moafc  active  aad  sealaaa  of 
th«  'Corps~M;be  Tolboteflra^  who  bad  rec^ited  each 
mao  a  nvtaket,  bayooetl,  antf  cartridge-box  from  the 
dcf>6t  ia  tbe .  casthit  and  who  bad  been  drilling, 
raoraingv  fUMBj  and  nighti  <for  three  daya  attd  no 
ntara,  kept  h  good  ceanteriancev  aad  aaamed  doter- 
[tfiaed  to  iigfat  thb  irebalai  'Bnt  tfaeihietariaD  sUows 
that  'Mr.  I>t*dramand,.thfatr<oapt«io,  ooald  iooly  aa- 
ftwer  for  25(i  of  ihd  iriimbert  'Drammoiid  atked 
theaei  picked  mtooi  if  ibeiy  wa#e  wdHag  t»  risk  tbair 
liveafeiTptfae  deAiaa*  of  tlMr capital  ofl  S^othind  eod 
ths  honor  of  th^iricoamx;  end  i^hatharllley  wouM 
galdtit,  rnilk*  a:  staodr'.-wrth  tfas  lwa  regimantr  at 
(lmgdofia,ibnd  %bt!  tho:  Highhtodfera  on  their  way 
:the  <ity>v*4  ^ai,  he  ifikidl  Which,  had  baao  pra- 
poaad/aad  nvieetnDMAdedlby 'Oeaaraii  Oaeat,  who 
ta^dad  tibfr  ibe  itWo  rtglmehta  iof:  boim  wonU 


prhle^pttt  tns^Mtya'te;  Ar^llMjdj  '  vr'ht)  Wa^^  inaJkaia  f^eafe  ibifiaaaaMp  &CitH*)"'*id.oftl7itt>hodj«il' 

-.l:ft»i.W*(*M  SPi*feKftwV.W,.,.  .'.Tr-.,^..^^  to  diaw  otr  the  eDemy*B,feft.  Tba 
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two  hoodred  and  fi%,  haviog  an  equal  or  auporior 
Mttfideace  in  Uie  prowess  of  the  dragoon*,  threw 
•p  their  hats  id  the  air,  and  began  a  hasza  to  signify 
that  tbey  were  ready  to  march  oat  and  die  on  ^e 
leld.  Bat  it  wai  imniedlatety  felt  that  none  hot 
"joaog  men  not  eoaiweted  with  Ainiliea,  and  at 
fibertf  to  diapoae  of  theb*  own  livea,"  thoDld  go  to 
thia  BOW  Bfaratbon.  They  had  sorreyed  the  walla 
and  bad  been  fully  eoa?iDc»d  that  they  coald  not  be 
defended ;  yet  •*  most  part  of  the  Tolunteers  in  every 
Mmpaoy  (Captain  Dmimnond's  company  only  ex- 
cepted) had  reaity  no  mind  to  march  oot  of  town, 
•ad  some  of  them  murmured  at  the  proposal."' 
Ai  their  heoses  were  high,  aitd  strongly  built  of 
■tone,  and  as  the  streets  were  DRrrow.  they  might 
bare  defended  Edinburgh  when  the  Highlanders  had 
cliotbed  the  waits  or  forced  the  gates,  if  they  had 
only  had  a  snSieieBt  suppty  of  fffearma  and  a  little 
nwre  confideoce  ;  but  it  appenrs  that  this  idea  Wat 
never  suggested'  Their  own  srms  were  few,  and 
tiiey  had  got  it.iota  their  heads  that  the  young  Pre- 
tender was  eonlng  with  a  regular  train  of  sftilleiy, 
with  which  he  might  have  battered  down  their 
bouses.  Captnui  Dnmrawndt  however,  lufurmvd 
General  Goest  that  his  compndy,  and  a  ^aod  many 
other  ndnnteers,  would  assuredly  go  out  and  figitt; 
and  tbe  lord  provost  agreed  .tiiat  Dioety  men  of 
the  tc»wn-gnard,  and  as  many  of  the  men  of  the 
Cdioburgb  vepmentiSA  wefe  flt-for  aemice,  shotfJd 
aocompany  the  voluateer*  «nd,  dragoeu.  and.  sup- 
port them  in  this  bflMls*  le;  the-«Mirse  of  the  pre- 
cedtBg  Setwrdqy  ^i;bt<irders  had  beea  givcfn  that 
all  th«  «<4lUDiaerft>shPi)ld'  Dsfwin  to'tbo'  LawB^mar- 
k4f,.«odey  «rm«y  whaoef er.fbe.fin^'beH  of  Uie  Mwo 
was  vnngt  Thiit-lilanm/WBii  eeiMded  on  SiHtday* 
dariagUnklmfiWdi  *>MBtead-of  rousing  the  heavtt- 
of  th«  vohintoent  like  the-'ScuiKd  ftf  a  tntmpet,  it 
rather  rentndsd  -ihem  oC  a.  pMsh^  luwIL"*  Thiar 
chsiM  of «  n^ml'mn^  ipdeadv  rather  anfortnnate* 
and  mm  msfe  fH^slMn  sftarvMnl  ftr  li»  faeasaiM 
passed  «|MD- A»  pmosc  Bntt  «fllte  of  drted- 
fal  belly ffsMleiMB  tolontoavs,  iwhirhud  pledged 
their  mIoi.  eaManfaM  in .  the  -appoHttad  maskel- 
plane,  and,  if  «•  kre.to'  balieve  cfaat  prieat^  and 
poaticsJ  warrior  aod  hirtorian,  Jeba  Haoie,  who  was 
himself  one  of  tbemr  they- were- ready  to  go  out, 
and  would  have  goae<if  ithad  not  been  for  the  meth- 
en  and  fitthers,  wivest  s^esthaarte,  nod  otiMr  near 
eoDoadioBB,  who,  roehiagiont  of  efauroh«  nnxad  in 
their  raoka,  and  oaaghl  them  by  tfhe  arwMv  implartng 
fhoia.  wMi  tews  aad  with  prayeik,  te  have  more 
rsfard  for  their  precinns  ClaiBCian  lives  thaa  to  risk 
theanwiUiasefcciiheggarly,hflBtheniBh  Hi^labdera. 
kt  tUa  >aunnnnl' HemittOD^  dnkgoeoa,  who  were 
maHagbeCwe6»tfM'liahr«f  LeMhawdedrBlotTbiae, 
the  s^eeMd  Maratitap.  apf  tajned  aa«HUe.tlie«iwi>< 
walla,  uniting  tar  tbtSr.  inf^ntey^  aad  making-  mHv* 
tBl  Msia  ekaddagithoUiantsrda  together..  fSbm 
veloBtMiri  gave  m  ihimhi-.K  iatettrited  to  hm  been' 
a  fcint  mm4  <  aod  kha  hold  JDmrfiuwJ  gave.tbe  wvtrd 
of  eamiaeDdl  Dasaasih.y.<Bhalthni«ean<if  UwvtoNv 
tmami  ttevtghmetita'ofjte  oM*nnf«,  wUs  iJlUthsepI 
Biiu4j^iib/theifciHi^a^ih^>frodiMpd  IkeiceffieMi 


some  lagged  behind — some  stood  stock  still — othem 
sidled  off  into  ckwes  or  courta,  or  bolted  into  houses 
with  tempting,  open  doors.     In  descending  ••tiie 
Bow,"  they  made  a  more  decided  conquest  over 
their  seuae  of  shame,  and  Aey  dlaappeared  ander 
doorways  or  down  blind  alleys,  scores  at  a  time. 
The  offlcers  compIaiDed  that  their  tneo  would  not 
follow,  while  the  men  complained  that  their  officers 
would  not  lead;  and  when  Captain  Drummond 
halted  near  the  town-gate  called  the  West  Port, 
aod  looked  behind  him,  he  could  scarcely  see  a  vol- 
unteer, except  the  forty  men  of  his  own  company.' 
Home  nesures  as  that  Dr.  Widhart.  principal  of  the 
university  of  Ediaborgb.  aad  several  other  clergy- 
men, had  addressed  the  volunteers  while  in  the 
Graas-market ;  and  had  cottjarad  tbem,  by  all  they 
hald  most  sncred,  to  stay  within  the  walls,  and  re- 
serve themselvea  for  the  defense  of  the  city;  and 
that  the  lord  provost  was  very  modi  against  their 
marching,  and  sent  ttiem  word  Hint  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  thej  intended  to  stay.   Drummond  march- 
ed back  with  his  company  to  the  college  yard :  and 
t]M  provost  ordered  hia  preeipus  tovvn-guard  of 
nthety  mea  aod  atfroe  of  the  Ediaburgh  regimeat 
t6  join  the  dragoons  withoat  the  voluateers.  He 
might  ns  well  have  seot  tbe  levies  which  marched 
through  Coventry  with  Sir  John  Falataff.  Twen^ 
of  the  youngest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  the  volun- 
teers stole  awsy  fro  a*  the  doUefle  yard  to  a  tav«irb,.- 
"wbejre  they  boboaeaied  theinaelves,  aad  reselvtMl. 
that,. if  the  town  was  odt  to  be  deleoded,  wiiick  they, 
thenghf  wnavery  lik^  to  happea,  id  that  cabo  they: 
WDulid  seffinite  from  the  alhar  Tolunteera,  and- 
ntareh  to  the  eaatvaard  with  therr  arme,  is  order, 
to  loid  Cope."    Hosftot  vho  tiarrates  tUi  deeaienti 
was  ond.  of  ttan  men  that  Cook  h;  end  tvhaa  thai 
corps  to  which  tbtiy  belonged  gate  ap  rauakst,  bttyv 
onet,:oaitri<^-l)OK.  and  all,  to  be  todged  for  saitt^ 
in  tbecaatld,  HdmcraDd  hia  firierida  saHiad  ontfrem- 
Editthurgh,  and  toak  the  road  ta  Dwnbi^.  -  OaSthM 
day  fvaahig.  whild  ib»  praraat'and  tha  othar  n6ta»* 
blaa  of  Edinboagh-wero  debnthig  and  apeecb-nnkia^ 
In  the  Geldsmitha'  Hall.  Gokmel  Gardiner,  having 
loft  an  advanced  poat  at  Cbxatorphine,  retraaied 
with  -the  rest  of  hie  dragoons  to  a  field  betw^on 
Leiih  and  Edtoborgfafand  sent  back  tlM  wane  tham 
ueeless  supply  of  iofiintry  Snta  the  town.    In  Cbtt 
coarae  of  tbe  night  Brigndier  Fowkes  arriead  frdo* 
Londeo*  and  took  the  chief  oommand. 

Tbe  Highlandei^a  lay  that  night  apon  a  rising 
gnwnd  between  Linlithgow  and  Gdlabargh(«t«he 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  ebpibsil. 
Bat'  eaii^ly  on  Hcnday  rooraing  they  began  to  ik)ov4, 
the  Pretander  cmtriving  to  sead,  heforehaad,  a  nMl^ 
sage  k)  4ho'peo|te  at  Edinburgh,  to  acquaint  ^em 
that;  iflbey  wooldadaiil  him  peieeably,  all  would  M 
weH  T  kot  otherwia*  ifady  mtwt  saaka  ap  their  mMi 
for  'mtUfialT'.  exettvttai.  -  As-dM  rebels  a|iproaeh«d 
OonrtiArptiiDe,  tfaayenw'tbn  advanced  partfAf  dr*^ 
gdonov  boi  they  had  seaNJ^ymore  than  a  gKmpaa 
ofUien;<:for,>w<tbdat-tbaelA»g-Mib*r,<frtsloti  orlciK^ 

'  It  fhaaoOMT'iif  I>o«gIu3ita«.  tokadtailQ  ba  BlMDirialM 

,  In  fifhl  the  Tebet  urmj  ;  bat  that  hii  rtal  inicution  vrai  to  mala  hin- 
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KDfl*  the  dracooDi  wheeled  ebontt  and  rade  eff  to 
^^  mW  bbdy,  whk^  Was  boW  poated,  by  Fowkei 
ifaff  .Cl)Ititi«r' Obrdibdi',  Bt  tfae  east  eod  of  CoJt 
^r<9£e,"ibiftit'  tWb  ttMtM  from-  Edinburgh,  oo  thi 
i/nif  U  ffvMUft^hiti^.  Bot  the  mtTin  body  did  not 
me'nikiiS  thwei  ''  beftrd  ths  rebels  came  with'iD 
•Qjo^  ordt^  were  TSia^d  to  tbe  drngoone  to  wheel, 
.#lHeh  Ihbf  IbitD^dtatelj  did  with  [he  greatest  order 
tUid  'jftif^ariij  imagiUBfale.  As  ft  is  known  that 
iidtMtt^  tA'-itiot^  bekutHbl!  than  the  evolDtions  and 
HibveUtedW  bf  cavalry,  the  spectators  stood  m  en- 
ffSetatftm  of '^hat  "fine,  war-like  manoeiiiTer  they 
jbttl^'^riMiaate  in,'when  new  orders  were  itnme- 
mtelf  toiued  -to  retrtnt,  which  they  immediately 
oMified,  and  WgBB  to  march  at  the  Dsual  pace  of 
iiMtfy.  '  Orders  were  repeated  every  furloag  to 
quickeo  tfaeir  pace,  and,  bo^  precept  and  eiample 
Mbcurriog.  tliey  qolekataed  -it  «o  well,  titat  before 
ibe^  ireflched'Edloburgh  they  had  qniekened  it  to  a 
pt^ttf  smart  gallopk.  '  They  passed,  in  inexpressible 
hWi'y  and*  coiifhsion,  through  the  narrow  hnes  at 
BW&kiott  Pftrk,  iu  the  sight  of  all  ^e  north  part 
ef  the' town,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  tbe  disaffected, 
«tUl''eqQAl  grief  anfl  consternation  nf  all  the  other 
MabltaMs.  They  rushed,  like  a  torrent,  down  to 
Iletfhv  Where'they  esdeavored  to  draw  breath ;  but 
aotne;nnlacty  boy  (I  suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his 
beArtjf  ealKBg  to  them  that  the  Highlanders  were 
ap^OBchhig,  they  immediately  took  to  their  heels 
Bg^Q  «nd  galloped  to  Prestonpans,  about  six  miles 
ftrtber.^"^  Bix  oreeren  handred  men,  consisting 
oftbe  traieed-bandB,  the  Edinfanrgh  volnoteers,  and 
AAtfe  other  velanteere  who  bad  come  in  from'  Mus- 
jett}nr{^  and  Dalkeith,  aiiU  moonted  guard  at  the 
difflMFBM  guea  of  the  caf^;  but  tbe  young  P re- 
tender*  s  mesMgei  which  was  promptly  delivered, 
wd>tbM  tba  right  of  the-flyiog  dragoons,  present^ 
Mtded  Uie  queatloo  of  reslstaoce  or  Boo-reaistaoce 
in  the  hearto  of  most  of  the  notablea  that  had  as- 
MiMbled  to  debate  iu  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  Yet 
the  nieeUog  thooght  it  would  take  a  middle  course, 
and  a  deputatimi  was  sent  out  to  Charles,  desiring 
that  bfwtililieB  might  not  commence  tilt  tbey  bad 
bad  more  time  for  deliberation.  The  deputies  had 
scarcely  taken  their  departure,  when  the  provost 
and  magistrates  received  intelligence  that  the  trans- 
ports with  General  Cope's  array  on  board  were  off 
Dunbar;  and  that,  as  tbe  wind  was  unfavorable  for 
coming  up  to  Leitb,  tbe  genera)  intended  to  land  at 
Dunbar,  and  then  march,  with  all  speed,  to  the  cap- 
iul.  This  i^e  of  intelligence  materially  changed 
the  face  of  afiairs ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  the 
deputation,  and  to  api^y  to  General  Guest  for  arma, 
and  for  the  recall  of  tlie  fugitive  dragoons.  Guest 
had  some  doubts  alwut  risking  his  mnsketa,  bayooetSt 
and  cartridge-boxes  again  in  the  baoda  of  men  who 
had  given  them  up;  and  he  told  tbe  magistrates 
tbat  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  bis  majesty's 
service  tbat  the  dragoons  should  be  ordered  to  join 
General  Cope,  who  had  no  caralry  nith  him.   It  is 

>  A  Tru  Accodu  of  tha  Baiwvior  ind  Cvndact  of  Aichtbald  Suw 
Kit,  aMiain.  laM  ProvoM  ofSdiBbarih,  in  ■  Lettar  to  •  Friend,  hen- 
4cni,  1748.  Hits  |»iDph]M  li  mtUiboUd  to  Um  biatociu  Dnid  Hvnw. 
WaiuT  SeoU  M]n  that  than  ia  ■tmif  miaaf,  both  auwul  aod  ia- 
una],  fat  atttibuUBf  ii  to  tW  pan. 


fahr  Ip  doqbt'wfaether  *tty  measengvr  oMild  hnre  rwi 
fost  enough  jto  icateh.these  perfonners.of  »tfae  csd.> 
ter  of  Colt  Brigg;'*  or  whether,  if  th^  message  had 
reached  them,  the  dragoons  would  have  had  heart  to 
obey  it.  Seared  from,Prestotipaos,ttiey  bad  galloped 
on  tp  North  Berwick,  and  Sflemed  determined  to 
stop  nowhere  till  they  should  get  under  cover  of 
Cope's  iafantry.  Them  was  another  cause  of  ein< 
barrassment;  tbe  gentlemen  composing  the  depata> 
tioo  could  not  be  overtaken  before  they  reached 
Charles,  aod  tbey  were  now  in  his  hands  as  bos* 
tsgea,  and  ready  to  be  hanged — so  thought  their 
tender  friends — if  ^e  town  should  ring  the  alarm* 
bell  again,  or  attempt  resistance.  At  about  lea 
o'clock  at  night,  the  town  being  quiet  the  while,  tiia 
deputies  returned  from  Gray's  Millt  a  plaee  within 
two  miles  «f  the  oily,  where  Charles  wan  now  quar- 
tered. The  answer  they  brought  was  veiy  peremp* 
tory.  A  written  paper,  signed  by  John  Murray  of 
Broughtoo,  Charles's  secretary,  imported  tiiat  fan 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Kegent  thonght  hia  mani- 
festo, aod  the  king  bis  father's  declaratioBS  already 
published,  a  sufficient  capttutatioo  for  all  bis  majes- 
ty's subjects  to  Bccept  with  joy ;  that  be  demanded 
to  be  received  into  the  city  as  tbe  son  and  represent- 
ative of  the  king  his  father;  and  tbat  he  expected 
a  positive  answer  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
otherwise  be  should  think  himself  obliged  to  take 
meaeurea  conform.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Cope 
was  still  some  thirty  weary  miles  off,  and  the  Pre* 
tender  was  at  hand  with  an  army,  whose  force  bad 
been  multiplied  by  their  fears,  and  by  ingeoions  arts 
employed  by  the  Jacobites.  Thus,  a  gentleman  had 
galh>ped  through  the  streets  on  a  white  horse,  sbou^ 
ing  out  that  there  were  16,000  Highlanders!  The 
poor  prtfvost  resolved  to  aend  ■  second  deputation; 
and  about  two  o*dock  in  tbe  morning  it  ant  out  in  a 
hackney-coach  for  Gray**  Mill.  But  Charles  refused 
to  see  them,  and  the  deputies  returned  in  tbmr  coach 
with  heavy  hearts,  and  were  set  down  near  their 
houses  in  tbe  High-street.  It  was  near  five  o'clock 
in  tbe  morning  when  the  coachman  turned  hia 
horses*  heads  to  lead  them  to  their  stables,  in  tbe 
Canoogate.  which  suburb  was  then  separated  from 
the  town  by  the  walls  and  the  atrong  gate  called 
the  Netherbow.  And,  as  the  Netherbow  Port  whs 
now  opened  to  let  this  coach  go  out,  Cameron 
of  Looheil  and  800  Highlanders  rushed  in.  The 
rest  of  tbe  work  was  like  a  trick  in  a  pantomime- 
easy  and  ioatantaneous;  tbe  town-guard,  and  9i\  tha 
guards  and  sentinels  upon  doty  were  made  jMtsooera 
without  n  blow,  and  the  Highlandera  occupied  their 
poata  and  took  possaasion  of  tlm  city  as  quietly  as  one 
guard  relieves  another.'  Gharles,  who  in  tbe  eoorse 

*  HdBW.— Tka  XaeMta  acoaaBt  af  lh»  aBtnnea  Inta  Hisborik  il 
tothiae&et:  *' Hia  tofal  bifliBMS  atdared  ftdeMebnwBtaf  MM 

andar  dimd  of  niglil,  to  itorm  Ula  town  ;  and,  accordingly,  L«eh*il, 
Keppoch,  and  Anlihial,  with  aaaie  of  the  bait  armod  of  lhair  HTenI 
oommanda,  loK^har  with  IMr.  O'SnUifu,  ailantlj  mrchad  up  to  Ika 
atf  |Bt«  at  tha  Natharfaow,  and,  sbovt  bmk  of  daj,  baldly  (bleed 
thtii  wajr,  tbara  baing  w>  TMiManra  aisde  bjr  tha  fnall  gaaid  at  tha 
port  ;  w  then  waa  ^  btondahad.  Onr  jwupla,  with  dnwa  aWotd  aai 
target,  with  a  hideon*  fell  and  their  particalar  manneT  nf  natiar  U 
kllBok  (they  not  knowing  what  raaiitance  ihf^  night  meet  with  is  tht 
town),  marched  qaickljr  np  fireet,  no  one  leaving  their  nnk  <r  order, 
aod  foroad  their  w«y  iDi«  thfl  city  r^ard-houae  and  laek  poiiiMina. 
Tha  main  body  itraw  op  in  tba  Pu-liaMM  Uom,  sndfUfdawan  i» 
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of  tht  preceding  bvening  hail  been  joined  by  t)«v!d 
Lord  ^bo,  eldest  bod  ef  the  Earl  of  Wefnysa,  hdc) 
iiMo  of  diteinguiahed  biitvery,  put  bimself  la  mo- 
tioii  with  the  m'nin  body  of  his  little  Rrniy,  at  about 
ten  o'clbck,  aod,  marching  by  Duddin^atooe,  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  cattle,  be  entered  the  Kiog'a  Park 
by  a  brMch  which  bad  been  oiade  in  the  wait,  «od 
hailed  hh  oien  under  Arthur*B  Sent,  in  the  holbw 
between  tha  bitb.   It  wns  there  tbnt  Homa  care- 
fiiDy  enmtnad  them,  being  anxioiu  to  carry  soma 
nefiil  intelligeoce  to  Sir  John  Cope,  to  whom  he 
WHS  flying.  Tbey  did  Dot  axceed  2000  man!  They 
■eemed  to  be  etroDg,  active,  and  hardy;  bat  many 
^the  men  Were  low  in  stature,  and,  if  clothed  tike 
low-coantry  men,  would,  in  Home'*  opinion,  have 
ippetired  inferior  to  the  men  in  the  king's  troops; 
'■but  the  Highland  garb  fttvored  them  much,  as  it 
ihowed  their  naked  limbs, -which  were  strong  tnd 
maseulan"    Having,  in  all  probabihty,  only  known 
Ibe  roouDtaineers  in  Highland  drovers — aod  eveo 
they,  p)aided,'boDneted,  betted,  and  brogaed,'dn)va 
th«>ir  black  cattle  with  ao  air  of  great  dignity  and 
conseqaeoce — Home  was  much  struck  with  their 
bold  aod  imposing  avpect.   As  to  their  arms,  h6 
mn  i\M  tbey  had  no  c'aaooo  nor  artiDerj  of  any 
sort,  except  one  small  iron  gtin,  ivbieh  be  saw, 
without  a  carriage,  lying  upon  a  curt,  drawn  by  a 
little  Highland  hone :  about  1400  or  1600  of  the 
neo  were  armed  with  firelocks  and  broadswords, 
those  firelocks  being  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  including 
maoy  fowlingpieces ;  some  of  the  rest  bad  firelocks 
witboQt  BWords,  and  some  swords  without  fire- 
locks: many  of  the  awordB  were  not  Highland  broad- 
»wardB,  which  tbey  best  knew  how  to  use,  but 
Preach  swords;  one  or  two  companies  were  armed 
with  scytbeB  fixed  io  the  shafts  of  pitchforks,  so  as 
to  resemble  somewhat  the  weapon  called  the  Loch- 
tber  ax,  which  the  soldiers  of  the  town-gnard  of 
Edinburgh  were  wont  to  carry.    Home  also  took 
■  glance  of  Prince  Charles,  as  be  crossed  the  King's 
Park  on  fa  is  way  to  Holy  rood  House;  and  be  has 
left  OS  an  admirable  pictare  of  his  personal  appear- 
snee,  which  wis  by  far  tiie  best  part  of  die  yoiiog 
Pretender.   •*  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles 
Stiurt  were  not  iD  auited  to  his  lofty  pretensiooB. 
He  was  io  the  prime  of  youtb,'  tall  and  handsome, 
of  &  bir  complexion ;  he  had  a  ligbt-colored  periwig, 
wrl))  bis  owa  hair  combed  over  the  front;  he  wore 
the  Highland  droBs — that  is,  a  tartan  short  coat  witb- 
oat  the  plaid,  a  blue  bonnet  oo  his  bead,  aod  on  his 
hr«H»t  the  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  CharlflS 
Btoud  some  time  in  the  park  to  show  himself  to  the 
people ;  and  then,  though  be  was  very  near  the 
palace,  mounted  his  horse,  either  to  render  himself 
more  coosptcuous,  or  because  be  rode  well,  and 
Ivked  graceful  on  horseback.   The  Jacobites  were 
eharmed  with  bia  appearance ;  they  compared  him 
lo  Robert  de  Brace,  whom  he  resembled,  they  said, 
SI  bis  figjure,  as  in  his  fbrtaoe.    The  J^bigs  kKihed 
apoB  him  with  other  eyes.    They  Vbknowledged 

Mtlaiciyplacadaleverrfklaof  thtcitjr,  Ud  tlw  iababiMBtaMB  not, 
*  faun.  b«t  aekBowMKa  U»t  tkm  bshMiot  of  MV  HigihlaDdan  *h 
■nl  md  immmmt,  ^ytml  wiMt  «*W  Ibaiv  bMt  ftieadi  MdS  Im«S«x- 

>  b«MtaWitm«lf-ffth7Mr. 
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tjiat  even  iii  t^bnC.  trivmphai^t  bourv)WbAn.,h9  WiM 
about  to  enter,  tbeip^a):;^  9('hv  ^fa]itV^,t^..Jtmrff 
bis  couQtenaqc?  .Tr«p>Dgf^id  aR(\,m«lffnif)i«ly  (  ijii^ 
he  looked  like  .»  geq|ieutAp  aind  a  wn  «if /fubioat 
but  not  lik,e  .a  berq  or  couqitero;^./,  Heofio.Jiibcs 
fbnned  tbe.ir.  cdficliisioofl  that  ,the  ,|QDfe;rpriBfl'i¥X 
above  the  pitch  oS  hi»  oiiodf  and  that  hvi  b/^aff^  fm 
not  great  enongh  lor  the  spbarfl.^n,  wju{;t(,h«  maTj»4*^ 
When  be  came  in  irooi  of  Uie.palace,(ii  «ajw9ia<Jm)l 
fired  tnm.  the  castle  struck  Jaqnea  y/s  .ToMf»r.-«a4 
fell  into  the  coortryaxd  with  a  quaotity.ipCmblMb} 
but  it  harmed  op  ooe,  and  he  e/itarad  the  pomh. 
preceded  by  a  geatlemao  who  bad  swddeoty  Bta{(p«d 
from  the  crowd,  nod  who  Dow^.witb-a.drawo-awiwl 
in  his  hand,  WBlke4  upstairs. before  hiin«*  .. 

Locheil  aod  bis  Higblaoders,  ia.fleeuriog.all-itfw 
arms,  they  could  iiqd  on  firstiooteKingtbe  towB,  halt 
also  secured  tbe.  heralds,  afid  pitieuivapts  f^biejii 
then,  as  sUMi  were  carefuUyiand  poRjpooaly  tftfm- 
taioed-as  emblianM  of  Scotch  rpy^Ity  -aail  iadeyewl* 
eoce.  At  the  hour  of  oooot  these  fuastioatJ»9B«vit|fc 
their  trumpets  ,&nd  gaudy  <lrewe«*sr«|ce.0anta4d(O^ 
to.  tbQ  oJd  Crosa,  wham  diA.daiHi  were  4vaiFa>4# 
under  arms,  and  were  llwra  fQnBfd.,(Q  ifiroidiiin 
King  JamtMt  aod  to  read  the  ffMtiii»Wii<Mi  offiwgan«y 
to  Cbarlepf  the  declaration  dat«i  ati  'SLamBt  and  « 
manifeito  in  the  oama  of  the  regaot*  WliUa-tUi 
waa  doing  some  of  the  mob  huipiaedvand'a  MHriMr 
of  Jacobite  ladies,  stationed  in  the  wiodom,. waned 
their  white  handkerchiefs i  but  vefy.fewcaatlamett 
were  to  be  seen  io  the  stmete  or  ia  th^  wiadowac 
aod  even  among  the  pofu-er  peop^  maajr  afaowod 
their  dislike  of  the  pageantry  by  a .  sollea  stMnaQi 
By  the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  gently  Loeheib 
the  wild  Higblaoders  were  kept  from  plunder  asd 
from  whiskey.  It  is  even  said  ttiat  tbey  rctfaaod 
whiskey  when  offered  to  them  by  the  'people  of 
Edinburgh;  but  this  almost  iocredible  VftsAi 
upon  Jacobite  authoiit|y*  *  Io  the  evening  die  laflg* 
deserted  and  dingy  apartments  of  Holyroed  were 
enlivened  widi  lights,  crowds  of  compaByt  slid  -a 
ball ;  and  the  younger  of  the  Jacobite  ladies  were 
charmed  into  still  warmer  eothniiasm  by.  be^Ag 
that  Charles  was  an  excaHottt  dancer.  It  aeemedi 
indeed,  as  if  the  iuftiston'of  the  Polish  blood  of  the 
Sobieski  had  raised  and  improved  the  old  Stnart 
Btock ;  but  the  improvement,  as  we  have  iatinwted, 
did  not  exteod  to  meotal  qaalificatioos,  and  Charles's 
education  had  been  neglected  in  many  essentials, 
and  had  been  exceedingly  bad  in  others.  He  could 
dauce  well,  ride  well,  and  shoot  well;  aod  a  love  of 
field  sports,  which  he  had  indulged  io  the  marshes, 
woods,  and  mountains  about  Komo,  had  strengtheoed 

>  1%u  ma  Jk»M  Hepbani.  ot  Kflitb,  »  mm  ettenMd  all  t^r- 
tiet.  In  hii  yoath  lie  hmd  been  oat  in  lha  Firuen.  Since  lIiBa  be  had 
ocHiipoiiiidei]  the  >pirit  of  Jaeubilinti  with  tb«  (pint  gf  liberty ;  for  he 
diwlBined  11m  hereditary  iDd^fteriU*  riKht  of  kiBft.  He  aleo  eoo- 
demned  end  eMwmd  lh«  Act  of  UoiM,  m  eweihiar  inlnHoae  nd  bn> 
miliatinr  lo  hia  eooDtry,  and  whicb  had  made  a  ScMoh  fentleMM  of 
•mat)  fbrtniM  nobody.  **  Wrapped  mp  in  theea  notiona,  he  had  kwft 
bimMlf,  for  ibttty  yeart,-  in  uiaataul  imdtDew  tu  take  anna,  and  waa 
ibe  Urat  ptreoa  whs  joinad  ChariM  U  EdtnbarKh ;  IdoliMd  by  the  J»> 
enbhaa,  and  beloved  by  wme  aT  tha  bat  Whig*,  who  raKretted  that 
tbia  aooaaipllahad  geaihoian,  the  Bwdel  oT  ancient  ainptleity,  tsaali- 
Maa,  and  honor,  ahodU  aaonSoa  hiMiilf  to  a  ratoosry  idaa  of  Dm  is- 
aepondaBn  of  Soollud."— .«mm. 
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^4lR^/lWJ('9&^>»fRpP^»^iW4W9^«d  Wa  duty  as  bu 

lW3'W<f»oS-M!.iI*#'['mp9.»H><WJr.  accp,untiqg  for 

Charles's  waiit  of  the  knowledge  most  DecesBary  to 
<wiaTiiHlkMi«Uktimiaiid«iF<ninucatioeiir  iste  ronwviber 
ntftt'StveMdniK  ftinself,  wfto'tiad  paMwd  nMrly  aR  Ma 

qk*  M^ibtiliampiCugbt  th»>]HNiiig  PcMtandm-to- Write 
'%p6\f  M^tha?  fctf  dld-^lw  nlj^ltt  have  cIriHed 
i^l«qmtq  tiat>^.A'*^:VQ&^.Iiin),fBrniTtar  witK routine 
-MiMri«»n«hat)ha<mald  pet'teftoh  h^m.tbailava  and, 

<.s»i.WUI«>'4li^iVei«  prodaiuiog- the  yoaog  Pre- 
tender at  Edinborgh,  Cope  waa  landiog  hit  troops, 
•nillery,  and  atorea  at  Dunbar — an  operatioD  that 
was  Dot  completed  till  the  moroing  of  the  18tb. 
Hia  men  were  diacouraged  at  once  by  the  paoic- 
ftricken  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  had  continaed 
flying  on  till  they  came  to  Dnobar,  many  of  them 
witboat  Bworda,  |natoli,  or  any  other  wespon.'  He 
found  aome  of  the  judges  end  men  of  the  law  from 
Edinburgh,  who  eipresaed  their  reeolution  of  con- 
tinning  witii  his  army  I  and  the  Earl  of  Home  pras- 
endy  came  and  joined  him  U  Dunbar.  Bot,  while 
the  danahi^  of  the  Highland  had  been  left  litUe 
dbtnrbed,  thtffondal.  grandeur  and  might  of  the  bor- 
der lorda  had-  been  vaotiy  Aminisbed,  and.  instead 
of  eoming  villi,  bundreda  armed  vaaaala,  as  hia 
ancestors  had  been  wont  to  do,  the  Earl  of  Home 
brought  witfa  htm  only  Vtto  aervaota.  It  waa  reaoWed 
to  move  inati^ittly  upon  Edinburgh ;  and  Sir  John 
Cope,  with  tub  usnai  fetality,  chose  the  worst  road 
by  which  he',  could  go.  "  He  well  kD«w  that  the 
high  road  frdtn  Edinborgh  to  the  south  lies  along  the 
coaat,  and  il^eeema  never  to  have  occurred  to  biin 
Chat  it  was  possible  the  Highlandera  might  cfaooae, 
oven  by  prefereaee,.  to  CtoM  the  country  and  oc- 
onpy  the  heights,  at  thoinfftom  of  which  the  public 
road  takes  i^  eoorseit  and  thus  have  him  and  his 
Mtny  BO  far  ar  thidr  nieneyr^t  th^  might  avoid  or 
bring  on  a  battle  at  tbefr  aole  pleaonre.  On  the  coo- 
trary,  Sir  John  trusted  that  their  Highland  conrteay 

■  Lord  Mibon,  who  hM  bMD  >  diligent  warobn  into  tba  vupnbljab- 
•d  6tu*rt  Ptpen  and  othor  liula-known  docuoienU.  M7t, "  I  bib  bound 
to  wy  that  I  haTB  foand  do  corrobonlion  of  wo  fool  a  char^,  Sheri- 
.(ifff  apifqBptHtiM  t«  fwf^gllTffl      <Ua4  a/n»D  "t  ■"Jipr :  but  bittoTy 
can  lyily  acquit  him  pf  baio  potJIiJj'  tu'  KCcuiing  him  of  grou  Deglocl. 
'%e  bai  evnnittiylgtt'iA  uiAiMtriirtcd  in  thfl  boat  eomnMn 

;  UMila  U  kimMifr^mmjfiom-fithtt  9f  Vlgnm.  Bntlt  aboaU  be 

ftltWIP^JV^-Jt*^  i¥>^  tlf^lpff^fl*  ^f^V4w^  «  WIbiim*  of  iwpil»- 
panicuUrlr  or  roj/^l  puj>iU— mav  accuuQt  fur  daAcioBciw  in  Bducatitn 

'V^-^'^' orach  ^  neirlMt  oftbe  t^tAn>.' 

^ I  >  otOMrtiBr  Ui  Bbnc,  MuQ  M  ■diWwiMu4  M  P**a  ith*>  iii«Hl,  .M>u 

ItJJWMWIWl  ft"!  F  jljfWt  •^k«W  ffl"^  ftw.b"  hw.  betwBon  u» 
uKli,dafan  o'clock,  fcp  into  an  dd  i^l-pit,  and  mnda  ■neb  n  naiss  that 
'titi  ^it'ttf'l1M  dmtdnn  tbo^^t  tha  mtkttMmmH  apuu  ihMn; 

-Jhta'4.  ^ktav  Ulwiihawtiiifaiyiftt*  Bgwo.  .  fJotai^L OantiMr  W 

{,CW«.  V>  faifif>ffo  VtMf^^^r^'CtHH  })>,tb<  Acid,  Bear  Frealoi, 

dtonl  tot  (bo  bivnonc.    When  he  Toae  in  tbe  nDrniiiK  be  found  all 

''it»  An  ^diw:te'ft>na*«dWl(hnlMk*7hfth;  Or  ib« mul  to  VoM- 

W  hi  gndiand  Wgvthar  ud  eatriad,  in  Mvand  mU,  M  Dubu. 
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yfaxii^  io'duee'  i\iemj  it  they'  fnoved  f^ou  S!^ll)ttargh, 
to  i^^me  the  very 'road  on  whicn  he.  wa^  adran- 
ciog  toward  th^at  qit^,  and  thus  meet  him  on  equal 
term^J"^,  ti  is  true,  however,  that  the  ehortest  road 
iff;BS  enticmg,  ^s  a  Bpeedy  arnvd'at'the  cspitaT  was 
^eeiped  of  the  highest  importaoce  ;  hut  then  Cope 
^hould  ^ave  sent  exploring  partieis  iip  ttie  hilts  sod 
qcrofl^  t^  country  to  have  an  eye  oil  the  march  of 
hia  enemies ;  and  this  he  negTected  to  do ;  he  caused 
to  be  recoonortered  nothing  liut  tbe  htgh  post  road, 
«nd  two  or  thr^e  dLV,9rgiipg paths..  And  eveotothil 
•od  he'iein)A)yied  pcMooa  unfit  for  the  dn^  aama 
of  the  ydtk'ng  irplubteert  who  had  fled  witb  the  poet 
ipoRie  fyom  ^fUobuEgh.  .  It  waa  on  £be  I9th  of 
Aaptonibev  tinM  h«  left  Dunbar  witb  hia  little  array, 
WMcb  fimde  *  great  show  with  fts  caMtr^.artilterj. 
'•nd  Joqg,.  train  of  Jbaggoge- wagons.  He  went  no 
4hrttaM<  ifaiw  to  a  Md  «  little  to  the  woat  of  Had- 
dington, which  town  is  on^  twelve  miles  from  Dun- 
bar. About  .nine  o'clock  at  night — it  being  feared 
that  during  the  dark  hours  the  Higblondara  might 
advance  and  surprise  them — eight  of  the  young  tqI- 
uoteers,  mounted  on  horseback,  went  by  parties  of 
two  to  examine  tlie  main  road,  and  some  other 
pathe  that  diverged  to  Duddingaton.  These  yoong 
men  returned  at  midnight  to  tbe  camp,  nod  reported 
that  all  was  quiet ;  and  then  other  eight  of  them 
mounted  and  rode  in  tbe  same  manner  till  peep 
of  day ;  but  two  of  thia  last  division  of  explorera 
never  came  back  to  Cope's  camp.  On  the  followiag 
morning  Sir  John  continued  hia  march ;  bnt  wbaa 
he  came  near  Haddington  be  raddenly  quitted  tbe 
high  post  road,  becaoae,  aa  he  aftervnuid  aaid,  there 
were  defilea  and  inclosurea  near  it  where  cavalry 
coold  not  act,  and  took  the  lower  road  by  St.  Oer- 
inaina  and  Seatoo.  Aa  they  marched  along,  hia  ofli- 
cerk  aaeored  the  people  that  crowded  about  them 
that  there  would  be  no  battle— that,  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  being  joined,  and  the  big  guoa  being  plen- 
tiful, the  Highlandera  would  fly  before  them,  and 
never  wait  the  attack  of  so  complete  an  army.  The 
van  of  the  U'my  was  entering  the  dead  flats  which 
lie  between  Seaton  and  Preston,  wben  Lord  London, 
who  waa  acting  as  adjutant- general,  and  who  bad 
gone  forward  to  reconnoiter,  Gurae  back  at  »  round 
pace,  and  informed  Cope  that  tbe  rebels  were  in 
full  march  toward  him — not  by  tbe  road  and  the 
open  country  to  Uie  west,  where  alone  Sir  John 
hod  been  looking  for  them,  but  by  the  ridge  of  bills 
to  the  aonth.  Cope,  bowever,  thonght  that  the 
pbtin  he  waa  in  was  good  ground,  and  ha  pushed 
forward  qlong  the  high  road  to  Preston  and  Seaton, 
tin  he  came  to  Preatonpatrt,  where  he  formed  his 
army  in  order  of  battle.  The  yoong  Pretender, 
having  previously  been  joined  by  the  Barl  of  KelKe. 
Lord liulmeriti6, 'Sir  Stewart  Tbreipltind,  Sir  David 
'Murray,  and  a  few  bfher  Lowland  gentlemen,  and 
having  exacted  tebt^,  Vargeta,  and  shoes  from  the 
citizens  of  Kdiliburgh,  hnd  carried  ofTBtl  their  arm* 
— including,  j^is  said,  about  a  thousand  muskets- 
had  resolved  to  come  forth  and  meet  Cope.'  He 

t  Walur  Srait.  Ait.  la  Quart.  Her. 

"Oa  tW  IWt  thw*  wan  *  |«MliMk«  Inwd  by  Ifta  atbtb  B^aiT- 
tag  all  pnMM  <a  Hid  Lothiao  »  diUrar  tf  aU-M  hi|M  .and  Mwrrn- 
tina  Umj  had  in  tbair  GaModf,  ea  paia  ti  ■iluai7  ixentiaB.  b  iba 
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wu  fuitbiet',  ef^coanged  by  the  time);  arripttl  of 
Lord  Nairo.^^bo  brought  up  from  tfie  ^orth  500 
men— MKcIfauchlana  v>d  othfn*  Mhcs  from  Atliol. 
Od  the  aigfat  of  ."fbursday,  the  19thi  Ch^rlea  re(lHir- 
edto  lb.e  village  of  puddiogstoni  wbere  the  troops 
lij  upon  .tbeir  arms;  and  an  early  hour  on  the 
followiDg  iDorping  be  put  himself  at  their  head, 
dnwiog  fai$  B^ord  and  exclaiiDing,  "  Gentiemea,  I 
bire  tbrowD  away  the  scabbard  !"  The  Highlaad- 
en  mOTed  on  id  a  long  narroTV  coluino,  crossed  the 

cam  Ae  nm*  dmf  flie  caMa  Aw)  TCry  briikly  QpUn  VowA  M* 
Wi>bnfk,  iad  IknkMfMd  Ul^r  itinwihMv  '*  By  An  Mrinf  'CW- 
n,  1  tall  Mn«k  opMi  Ijba  Wp  qC  ^  tbj|niu)j  asd  thraw  dowq  Maa 
MOHa,«hicb«Miani]«d  LochciL  aad  hii  major  ibal  wn  opon  c<""'  Uul 
ttj.  hwu  propiMid  U  pill  Jitroaftf^KaMm  tht  iMUliM  aTltean- 
kumM*  k  mta.iaonlar  toniilucftit  lq'ibaiMt«rii«iwjifeMKbt 
•«  to  ba  rmrj  wM  pniridail)  i  but  (hat  vu  objeclcd  lo^  a*,  iba 
k>d«n  vera  M  arocuatooird  to  that  waj  of  doing,  and.  if  any  of  them 
««T*  lilled,  ft  «onl(t  ba  iltmwra^H^  («  tJUWi/,  riii'awU  Ami'A- 

KaH  4c^al1  the  inhajntanu  Edinhnrgb  wen  galled, .and  laud  ac- 
RHiliBf  to  than  >aiu(<d  ibdi*.  Th«H  proceed inga  were  nol  likelj  to 
ncilnra  tba  Lowluidvr*,  «ho^  marawar,  baled  fhe  Rl|;Uudaia-*ilb 
■  iM  awl  grawag  ludM. 
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bridge  at  ^UMelburgb,  and  then  stnick  away  ovej* 

the  to  Oie  right,  UMg  ibk'^ili-Y6i&^^^ 
They  pnu'^tad'di^  tlie  'bHf^hkb'df  CtfrbiViiy;  miTg, 
hiHDy  a  yearlSen^el'Mdtysibi^W  (Mi«tireiyie0'1^0- 
ti»B  by  her'insliyteiit  'itA^i^it^'J^'^TUy  m&'htJt'mt 
again  tm  th«|ctt£e'Vii"AiH'Bi^t'of  AW 
Th6  VegdfArA  8et'ii|«  a  ti^tfie^Ub^  ik^iA,  M  WHIBb 
the  Highlon^ei^'h^pHbd.''  Cb^e;'WHb'1Vi^  mw<tk 
his  frotat,  ana  re-fi!>fiV^a'bi*<frtti^."iio*'(Ky^WHli'ftfc 
right  leaniDtf  oh  <C6W^I'mi^)fali^r'ft''parlt' 'Wtfl'6»U 

' 9 'TtM>Rli|hUidi oAoUl M>«,  filDa irayab fciftaMaiadlaaiaMt 

.|>p0ald/>r,pu(4dt«Bati^.e^rl)<,^i)  fhf,  n^^, )ff .^if^ffl^^bffif jja 
ihe  aftvriMinti  we  were  in  ■'|l>t  if  the  enemy,  whu  bad  taken  up  thur 
froaad  nti'liie'  plaiii  arar' t>>«''W«D'aT  l*»^W6iiii<kW,  W^Mlt'bdiUU 
GkrilnnTailUuM  Wad'  k'dtt  >Mtoat<.l-  Lii:^liM«ivai*n)a^'a4li  Aiip 
diHh  m  itwirfnt^.ajpallimontff  oq  i^fiT  lff[,f^9<l,ttw  fpiJ^pf  jff^gb 

00  ihelT  rfff." — JppoulK  le  Lorkttarl  Paptn.  In  auther  Jacobite 
account,  the  nnlt  ipj^adfi.^t  )k 'U'ild,  ">ni«"|li'^ei  UiHAiMUt 
•mM,  M«>ttbuW  anir<la  hMttbhat)  iiiHMU'ilh*adnit,ifiM»i>AA- 

ha^J  Hjll,,*(o(a  wJiidj.tMj  Wl-^.*^  Pfrlf  ^fW^il'"'^ 

piinca  oonlinued  hia  lurch  along  the  hiir  till  be  nme  to  Ti^neiit, 
where  it  wai  prupoaed  aftU:ll  ^ir*biiy,  JMcli  WM)Je(4U  ^a^l». 
pwctictM*  a*  ^hay  ■  Wart  ritaaiaiL^^ceaaw  if  Oft  iHfcajt  iMt*id§f^ 

*WliaM.      .    .1     ,!   .....     ..;      >  .,(,;.  r..  •! 


Ibe  Tillage  pf  Frei^toq,  bavlng  qo  bia  left  Seflton 
Haqia.  apd  tbe  .se^ri'^'"^  '  '^^  V*^  .village 
of  ErestaapRDA..  , 

At  libe  dis^ncB.of  leaa  tban  ft.  n^ilQ,  the  Highland- 
ers ibrrac)^  Qo  the;d0pl^vtti^  PQ^.  t^^  little  t^wp  of 
Truest,  But,bfltween  fi^eiQ  aad.the  king's  aripy 
tber?  VA*  B;^wpipp;  or.  rriorass  cat  by  ^edj^e^,  dry 
«ooe  dikw,,Bt]]j  ii^i(|o|iy-|;^pe^,;  ani^  glope  jn  fropt  of 
Ihe  kiRg>  ar.n?y,  tbpf:e,^v^  ^^it(:^,,,witb,,B  thjck  apd 
•troDg  hedge.  It  wa^  ^bout  ^br^<^  in  the  afie^poi;, 
wbaa  Keiv  ef  GradoOf  .aKHipted'UpaD  aJittl»  w^it^ 
pvof,  rodtt  doWa  tb6  liifbhle  tb  ieti  if  he  couM'viii- 


cover  a  passage  for  the  Highlanders  lerdss  tbe  mto- 
rasa.  He  performed  this  duty  with  great  co^lDe^^, 
notwitfastanditig  the  sbote  that  were  fired  at  bin; 
but  upon  his  retarn  he  asnred  Chm-leti  that  The 
moraiB  was  impnuabJe — that  Cope 'a  front  was  ii|>t 
Id  b*  attaeked  iN  thai  dirwtioa.  Buh  armiaaHay 
Inactive  the  rest  of  the  day,  exCftpttbnt  Cdpis  ftr%d 
few  caoi]ODTBh0ta,>aod  dislodged  a  party,  of  H)g}i- 
latid«r»'w)ie  had  vccttpiied  the  rhurcbt-yard  o£  Toa- 
pent.  The  night  which" -fblloyrtid,  Bird  -Which  pitfif»d 
dark  snd  cold, (till  Injurei  tranqqU,  the  t>y,o,ftr- 
'ffiies  lying  ufwa  tfa«  ground  .w*tl»  tfaeitt>aeotiiMta«ad 
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[Book  IX. 


pichelB  nry  cloae  to  etch  other.'  Bpt  dwing  that 
night  wvvnl  o(  tbm  few  Higblsodera  that  had  beaa 
indawd  'to  foUow  Cop*  fpHu  AbBrdesn  doMrted  lo 
^ir.  cooptrjinen  i  spd  Robart  AndusoD,  a  JaeoUto 
fsatlenMi  of  tha  nsighbcn'baod,  who  koew  Aa  cooo- 
■try,  Kep  bjr  atap*  tM  .Hepbuii  of  K«itfa  that  be 
wovU  updertiUielo  abow  Ae  prfawe'e  armj  b  plnee 
wbere  they  might  easily  peas  the  inonM  withoat 
beiog  aeeo .  by  the  eoemy,  and  farm  without  beiog 
exposed  to  their  fire. .  After  ctuwuhing  with  Lord 
George  Murray,  Hepburn  conducted  tbii  Anderaoti 
to  Cbariea,  wfao-was  fonnd  sleepiug  on  the  ground, 
with  ft  sheaf  of  peas  far  hie  pillow.  Awatiing.  the 
yoang  Pretender  summoned  Lochetl  and  the  other 
chiefs  to  eouaeii,  end  it  was  soon  resolved  to  trast 
to  the  guidance  and  loyRlty  of  the  Lowland  gentle- 
man,  wfaoae  father  had  been  oat  in  the  Fifteen. 
At  tbe  earliest  peep  of  day,  snd  under  the  iaToring 
veil  of  a  frosty  mist,  and  the  fog  that  hong  orer  the 
awampy  ground,  the  Highlawlen  began  to  move, 
with  the  ClaoroBnldB  in  frosti'  nnrebing  in  colamn, 
three  men  in  a  rank.  They  came  down  by  a  hol- 
low that  winded  through  the  ftrin  of  RiDganbaad — 
not  a  whisper  waa  heard  among  them.  They  were 
cloae  to  the  place  where  Andersoa  Intended  to  lead 
them  thmugfa  the  morass,  when  some  of  the  dra- 
goons in  picitet  heard  their  footfHllB,  and  shouted 
Uirough  the  mist  "  Who  goes  there  1"  Appareotly 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  which  would  not 
have  been  given,  these  doughty  horsemen  reined 
i;^,  turned  their  horses'  heads,  and  rode  off  to  give 
the  alarm — the  only  thing  they  could  do.  The 
clans,  still  as  silent  as  death,  pushed  on  rapidly,  in 
spite  of  the  buggy  nature  of  the  ground,  in  which 
they  sometimes  suok  to  their  kilts ;  tbey  crossed 
Uw  ditch  upon  a  little,  narrow  wooden  bridge ;  and 
then  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  led  the  column,  or- 
dered them  to  halt,  -face  to  the  left,  and  form  as 
nanal.  The  first  line  conuated  of  six  ntgimeota, 
with  the  Clanrooalds,  the  men  of  Gleogany  and 
Keppoch  on  the  i^ht,  the  MacGregora  and,,  the 
Duke  of  Perth's  men  in  the  ceoter,  and  the  m!ea 
of  Appin  and  Locheil  on  the  left.  Qehiod  this  first 
litie  stood  a  body  of  reserve,  or  second  line,  consist- 
ing of  the  Athol  men,  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan^ 
the  MacDonalds  of  Glenco,  and  the  MacLauch- 
lans,  who  were  all  commanded  by  Lord  Nairn,  hut 
who  were  never  engaged.  Charles  took  his  post  io 
front  of  this  body  of  reserve,  and  behind  the  first 
line.  Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  not  been  sleeping  with 
his  troops  on  the  field,  but  had  gone  lo  more  jpom- 
fortable  quarters  in  Cockenzie,  a  little  villHge  on  the 
sea-shore  close  by,  being  warned  by  the  dragoooa, 
WBB  now  on  the  field,  and  obliged  to  change  his 
front  and  alter  bis  dispositiooa  in  face  ^f  the  en-r 
emv.  Even  wUb  the  beat. disciplined,  troqpa  such 
aatfdon  roaomuTArs,  under  aoch  circuDstances*  are 
Ukely  to  produce  some  confusion.  The  ontpoata  of 
th?  front  had  not  time  to  find  out  regiments  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  tiiey  formed 
awkwardly  on  the  right,  so  as  to  cramp  the  cariilry, 
1  Tl)«  Uithlud  •qkotr  "  W«  \ay  in  tight  at  Uttm  li))  lha««M- 
iBt,  when  vur  |iMjil«  gnm  ntf  infu^M  va  ba  wiafadi  bu,  with 
aOeaUf  b«inf  tMtnUBtd  bymaOMitf,  bMh  ■laiiM  Ikjp  SptatkaiiuiM 
A  Bigbi." 


and  Bot  leave  them  anffictent  room  to  aet.  The 
mass  of  tiie  infimtiy.  eonalsting  of  four  refdmenta, 
nLeies's,'*  •*  Guise's,'*  MLnaselleaV'  >nd  *'Mar* 
ny'e,"  two  of  wbicfa  wen  very  inoBm|dete,  stood 
in  the  cantor:  Hamilton'a  dragDona  oeenpied  the 
left^'Hud  Oardioer's  dragoona  nod  the  aitilary  wars 
paated  en  the  right,  next  ifae  moraaa ;  tlMie  was  no 
body  of  reserve,  bot  tbey  atill  had  in  their  rear 
Preston,  some  strong  atone  walki,  and  Prestonpaas; 
their  baggage  was.  to  tbetr  left,  in  the  village  ef 
Cockenxie,  which  has  a  smell  liarbor.  The  ground 
which  intervened  between  the  two  armies  was  an 
extensive  corn-field,  plain  and  level,  without  a  bush 
or  a  tree ;  aod  it  was  now  lighted  np  by  the  morn- 
ing suo,  which  had  dispelled  the  fog  and  mist,  and 
revealed  the  enemies  to  each  other.  "Harvest 
was  just  got  in,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  stubble,  which  rustled  under  the  feet  of  the 
Highlanders  as  they  ran  on.  speaking  and  motler- 
rog  in  R  manner  that  expressed  and  heightened 
thehr  fiereenesa  and  nge."'  Their  first  attack, 
under  Lochiel.  waa  upon  the  guns.  uThe  csn- 
noo,"  says  a  Jacobite  that  Waa  preseit,  ••  conustiag 
of  seven  pieces  and  four  cohorna,  fired  apon  dieni 
an  they  marched,  but  did  no  execution,  and  was 
immediately  seized ;  and  the  Highlanders  (who 
never-  after  that  did  regard  cannon,  which  had 
been  formerly  very  terrible  to  thera)  continued 
their  march  with  loud  huzsuiB."*  The  fact  was, 
that  Cope,  having  no  regular  artillerymen  with  him, 
had  pressed  a  number  of  uuBkillFul,  unpracticed  sea- 
men to  serve  these  guns ;  aod  the  sailors  being  imd- 
ly  defended,  or,  rather,  aot  defended  at  all,  by  ibs 
dragoons,  turned  aod  ded.  after  one  or  two  ran- 
dom fires,  and  left  the  cannon  to  the  Highlanders. 
Colonel  Gardiner,  who  deserved  to  have  lietter  mea 
under  him,  advanced  at  the  head  of  bis  regiment, 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  make  them  charge  the 
Highlnndera  and  recover  the  guns  ;  bot  the  dra- 
goons had  no  heart  in  them ;  and,  after  receiving  on* 
irregular  fire,  they  wheeled  abpvi  and  galhiped  ofi^ 
making  a  canter  .at  Freatonpans,  aa  they  had  done  at 
Colt  Brigg.  Abendooed  by  their  horae,  and  seeing 
their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  in- 
fantry gave  one  weak,  desultory  fire ;  the  High- 
landers  threw  down  their  muskets  aod  rushed  oo 
them  with  tHeir  sharp  claymorea;  the  line  broke—. 
Hamiltoo'a  dragoons  were  galloping  away  as  fast  ss 
Gardiner's— Murray's  regiment  of  foot,  which  occu- 
pied the  left,  fled  also;  in  a  few  minutes  from  tbs 
firing  of  the  first  gun  the  whole  army,  both  horse 
and  foot,  were  in  flight,  and  the  diagraeeful  afliiiT 
of  FreatoDpans  was  over  almost  as  aoon  as  bagao.' 

'  HoDM.  ■  AocngM  af  ttt  Yoant  PwlwrfM^  OpBi«ti«M- 

*  Ta  mmkt  ttM  mm  of  thair  neutj,  Ika  H^UaMlan  awl  JacabOM 
ci^ianiad  Ua  aanbar  nt  l^opa'a  ansjr  aad  dialaiaM.  (haft  «f  Umh 
own.  Bea.idea  tba  two  woHblcaa  Nfinaata  of  diaffoaaa,  Co^t  canualr 
had  M  with  hia  BKm  Ihaa  IMO  ar  100*  «ia».  Tba  HicUaafan.* 
ta  im,  M  ao  M«akv-M  mMHtrj  ;  bat  tlMf  baA.**  »b»»a»y»*«- 
IMS  bm«a  awl  aniva  OB  the  6ald.  .Saa  aM«M>t«4«*na>  wK 
to  Mr.  FatoUok  mnMa^■aatet  of  tht  nbal  ana;,  m  Hana'a  AppnAi. 
ftod  Uoom'i  own  note. '  Fitdtio  Mjra.  Unt  ika  awM  af  tha  latab. 
whM  Ibar  roaaMnoa  ar  EJbb«f|h.  «aa  atan  Mlit  aal -thai  * 
WM  Moak  tha  MM  U  tU  battia  aT  PMaapaaa.  Haaa  aifa,  M 
whaa  tkay  earn*  to  Bditihart4>,  (hay  aoamly  aaina»la<  ta  tW:  Sal 
tfa«y  had  btaa  jointd.  liace  than,  bj  9M  Athid  Ma  asdw  Lead  Nana, 
bjr  UO  HasUag hlaaa,  aad  bj  niiaaa  oiUr  baada. 
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Not  one  of  the  regular  soIdierB  attempted  to  lond 


bit  piece  a  secotid  time,  not  one  English  bayonet 
Wis  ased.  Charlea  had  no  cavalry ;  the  whole 
■mount  of  horse  with  him  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  consieting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  and 
thdir  grooms ;  bat  with  a  part  of  this  Lord  Elcho 
■nd  Sir  Peter  Threipland  spurred  aAer  the  panic- 
■tnick  dragoons,  while  the  fi^bt-footod  tlightandere 
followed  the  foot,  to  cut  them  down  or  make  them 
prisoners.  Pew  had  conmge  enough  to  provoke 
tile  broadsword  ;  the  men  threw  down  their  arms 
■nd  surrendered  in  heaps,  and  the  actual  loss  on 
ibe  Bide  of  the  royalists,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did 
not  exceed  200  men  and  five  officers;  but  eighty 
oflicera  were  taken  prisoners,  nod  the  cannon,  the 
(eats,  the  baggage,  and  the  military  chest,  were  all 
left  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  Highlanders,  whose 
kws  imoanted  to  four  officers  and  thirty  private 
Diea  kilted,  and  six  officers  and  seventy  private  men 
wounded.  One  hundred  and  five  of  Cope's  foot 
•Ksped  and  got  to  Edinburgh  Castle^  and  ai)0ut 
seventy  fonnd  their  way  to  Berwick.  Sir  John, 
witli  the  assistance  of  the  earls  of  Home  and  Lou- 
don,  collected  about  450  of  the  dragoons,  who  fled 
too  fast  to  be  taken,  and  marched  them,  by  Sooltra 
Hill  sod  Lauder,  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
■t  Coldstream,  where  they  are  said  to  have  arrived 
tbtt  *ery  night.'    Colonel  Gardiner,  probably  the 

>  Btf  J«h>— '•  At— M  Cf,"  M  be  fhn  W  fmraT  called  in  Secl^ 
nM  am»»j  ndwoM  M  fiM,  and  holly  pre— euWI  afterwarU. 
It  M  M^uWj  ttMl,  wtMM  ba  w«Dt  flyiug:  CM  with  bt«  drafAunt  ta  B«r- 
wWk,  \i»  bMbtr  dAw,  Vat*  Mnfc  Km,  ne«*«d'biai  with  tha  •at' 
cMw  maih  Aat  h«  Iwliavad  Mm  lu  b*  lb*  'nrj  Am  fanarel  an  rec- 
«4  Itat  bad  itm  MTTiad  tha  lidi&ga  of  bia  om  dafaat.  Tbe  JacobltM 
MAa  >i<ii— a  %>d  tMiga  about  him,  oaa  of  which,  omnmaoHMtlmi' 
kN  aaMaa  vtthaMDf  and  hti  lapld  ti^l.  It  kMnra  lo  evary  oaa  tbai 
iiiic«,wtbat  haa  lioad  ia  Seattead.  Tba  aatiriMl  Honoa  Walfol* 
Ibnffht  tbal  ba  was  Bon  |a  ba  patiad  than  Maatad.  U  a  laiiar  dnwd 
1  ,  tba  ITlh  of  Daaanbn'.  hn  wf,  "  I  pny  pour  bin,  who,  wiib 
i*  ibiMaf  abililiM,aHl  no  a>p»ria—.  Md  aofaaca,  waa  MUta  Rfbt 
(«aM«B.  Ba  Mvarna  a hauia  but  that  if  Xtolliniaa,  wtiara  ha 


best  man  and  the  best  officer  there,  Remained  .  ^„ 
on  the  corn-field  at  PrestonpiiiiB.  ,  i^he  veterati^'^ 
disdaining  to  fly  with  liis  dmgoons,  though  i}e  ^^■f^l^. 
badly  wounded,  put  himself  at  tVie  head  of  a  ,siiia]|j 
party  of  the  foot,  a  knot  of  true-bred  Englishmen, 
who,  though  left  without  officers,  stood  their  grouno^ 
on  a  corner  of  the  field.  "  These  brave  felIows^|j, 
said  he,  "will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  waijt  of  a  com-^ 
tnnoder ;"  and,  riding  to  their  front,  he  tpoV  ^Ijcf^ 
command  and  cheered  them  ;  but  he  was  preae^tl^|, 
cut  down  by  a  fierce  Highlander,  arme^  witl^ 
scythe,  and  he  sunk  under  other  wounds  clo^e  to, 
his  own  park  wall,  and  within  sight  of  hjs  happyj 
home.  They  carried  hirfi  seoeeleBs  to  the  m^n^e^ 
or  parsonage,  of  Tranent,  where  he  soon  ^pir^a^, 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  children  in  tpq^, 
village  church.  He  was  a  truly  virtuous  an^  re-;, 
ligiouB  man,  and  his  bravery  was  indisputable ;  buf^ 
some  people  thought  that  he  must  have  pruached^ 
and  prayed  to  his  dragoons  more  thfin  t)^  dnllec]i<. 
them;  and  certainty  the  regiment,  which  bai)  heefi^. 
for  a  considerable  time  under  his  command,  bad  not 
acquired  any  military  virtue.  The  yoyngj  pretepd-^- 
er.  who  had  been  with  the  body  of  reserve,  >vhici)| 
bad  nothing  to  do  in  the  fight,^  is  said  to  l^pv« 
shown  some  magnanimity  or  prqdence  after  it  WB*, 
over:  he  remained  on  the  field  tifl  mid-day,  ^ivin^ 
orders  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  both  ^rmies,^ 
and  for  the  disposal  of  hie  numeroua.  prisoners,, 
He  lay  that  night  at  Pinkie,  and  returned  the  n^xt 
morning  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  ^1500 — a  sea89D-^ 
able  supply — which  had  been  found  in  Copy's,  mili- 
tary cheat.  He  entered  Holyrood  House  to  the. 
joyful  tune,  '>  The  king  shall  have  his  own  again, 
flags  flying,  pibrochs  playing,  and  the  Highlanders 

fat  Ua  rad  riMma  ■.  Chorrhill,  wh<>«e  lad  captaio  ha  «■■,  and  my  Lord 
Himnf  Ida  had  pnihad  hiia  npluihii  miarottana."— Lcftfrta  H.  Jfaaw, 
>  "  Om  doaa  out  baar  tha  boy'*  panoul  brtTcry  criad  up."— Aoracf 
M  Mm. 
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mfci^  ■  fern  dejait  if  Mag  tbair  piaew  ia  Ui«  air. 
Cm  a  their  balli  gnmmd  Um  fernbead  sf  Mim 
NainM,  a  JseoUie  hij,  who,  with  othm  of  her 
prittolplM  nod  MS,  ■food  WBviag  bw  whit*  biDd- 
ItmUcf  from  a  bnleoBy.  Thtnk  God,"  Mid  iha 
fitir  oothaiinst,  "  dMt  tbii  Mcidsnt  bapponod  to  mOt 
wboM  priDciplM  are  koowo.  Had  it  fclloo  oa  a 
Whig,  thoy  woo  Id  hxwe  raid  it  waa  dooe  od  por- 
pOM."^  At  a  review,  a  few  day*  after,  there  ap- 
prared  only  aboat  1400  HighlaDdera;  aome  had 
beeo  killed  and  woooded,  it  ia  true,  bat  the  large 
majesty  of  thoM  mtaaing  had  gone  home  with  the 
ptonder  aod  apoil  they  had  made  at  Prestoopaoa. 
With  the  brave  old  General  Ooest  atill  in  the  caalle, 
with  the  majority  of  the  inhabltHOta  of  Edinburgh 
wiahiog  every  •'sharp-edged  clHymore  man"  be- 
hiod  Strathbogie,  and  the  Pretender  back  in  Fnioce 
or  Italyi  or  in  a  still  hotter  atmosphere,  ai^  compe- 
tent eommandor,  with  1300  or  1400  proper  meo, 
might  boTO  Mtllod  the  rabellioa,^  if  be  luid  cone  to 
EdinboTi^  OD  tb«  Slat  or  39d ;  but  dure  wh  no 
one  at  bead  to  take  up  the  Mfd  which  Cope  bad 
tbrawa  away ;  there  wu  aMreely  the  fraction  ci  an 
English  regiment  aaywbero  oorth  of  Tweed ;  and 
thns  the  Highlanders  were  allowed  at  their  leisore 
to  go  and  come,  to  deposit  their  plunder  in  the 
inoBOtains,  and  to  return  on  the  look-out  for  more ; 
and  an  irresistible  temptation  was  offered  to  France 
and  Spain  to  send  money  aod  troops.  Duncan 
Forbes,  aod  some  other  friends  of  the  governmeot, 
still  reinaioed  in  the  north,  about  iDveraesa  and 
Fort  George,  io  the  hopes  of  raising  the  Whiggiah 
Clana.  and  sending  them  to  take  the  Pretender  io 
the  rear/  The  Duke  of  Argyle'a  vassals — all  the 
elans  that  bore  the  name  of  Campbell,  or  had 
friendship  and  affinity  with  them — were  resolnte 
and  ready  to  march  fiir  King  George;  bat  the 
Doha  al  Argyle  wn  left  without  proper  orders 
or  iBatrnetiona,  and  the  men  withont  arma.  In 
nia  had  DttOMn  Forbea  and  Andrew  Fletcher, 
Lord  Milton,  the  kqr*)  •■><)  •&■*  jnatiee  elerk,  re- 
peated their  applieadoM  for  maakets  and  bayonets 
— the  government  at  London  Momed  to  be  deaf, 
careloM,  or  stupefied,  or  confident  that  Cope's  ill- 
supplied  army  must  have  proved  more  then  enough. 
The  only  excuse  to  be  offered  is,  that  they  prob- 
ably knew  Dot  whom  to  trust.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  when  the  capital  waa  fiiHiDg  into  the 
bands  of  Charles,  the  justice  clerk  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable letter  to  the  Msrquis  of  Twneddale  ; — 1 
i^all  now  signify  to  your  kirdship,  io  plain  words, 
what  antboritiea  I  desired  to  have  been  Mot  down, 
to  empower  the  well  affected  to  appear  in  a  legal 
inj  fiir  the  defeoM  of  his  majesty's  person  nnd 
govemnent.  •*.>«.  Scotland  may  be  divided  ioto 
two  parts :  the  one  disarmed,  and  the  other  oo- 
airmed.  By  Uie  former,  I  mMO  the  Highlands; 
aod  by  the  bitter,  the  Lowlands.  The  former  (the 
Bigblaods)  produces  n  good  militia,  perhaps,  as 
any  In  Europe;  the  latter  are  nelghborliko,  but 

1  IfotstoWamkr-  MiM  MdiM  Ma(MlrTMB*«nd,balli*td  Inaf 
•amigl)  to  Im  paraodtll;  meqMimad  with  Walter  leott,  who  bM  ihtd 
Ik*  elwra  of  romanM  onr  Ih*  chusatar  of  iIm  jonsr  PNtvadar  ud 
Uw  dougi    his  mUmmUs 


liitia  aeeMtomed  to  die  two  of  anM  till  they  ara 
emf^ed  in  a  militniy  raaaaer.  The  Highlands, 
BgaiD,  may  be  divided  into  tlvee  chmea;  flrst,  iriiat 
I  rimll  mU  tb«  Whig  ekiM.  which  have  alwaya  bore 
that  ebaraetor  rioM  the  names  of  Whig  or  Jaeobit* 
were  known  among  os ;  of  this  aort,  your  lordship, 
aod  every  one  acquainted  with  this  country,  knows, 
that  the  chief  are  the  Campbells,  Oraots,  Munros. 
MncKnys,  Sutherlanda.  The  second  class  are.  the 
elans  still  propnrly  Jacobite,  aod  who  at  this  moment 
are  giviog  proof  of  it :  the  Csmerona.  the  Mac  Dot)* 
alda  of  Keppoch,  Cbioronald,  and  Gleogarty — none 
of  their  chiefa  reckoned  great  princes  in  the  High- 
lands. The  third  class  are,  the  clana  which  were 
engaged  in  the  hst  rebellion ;  bat  their  cfaie&  now 
profess  and  practice  i^dienee  to  the  government 
Of  these,  tha  most  powerful  are  the  Duko  of  Gor- 
don, Seaforth,  Sir  Alexander  MacDooald,  and  Mac- 
Leod of  MacLeod.  The  behavior  of  the  (wo  last 
baa  beeo  most  oxomphiry  and  merilorioiM  on  this 
occasion.  By  an  act  of  the  first  of  the  lata  kiag 
(George  I-),  intituled,  'For  the  more  eflfoetoaVy 
securing  thts  peace  of  the  HigUaods,'  the  whole 
Highlands,  withoat  diatincUon,  were  disarmed,  aod 
forever  forbid  to  um  or  bear  arms,  under  penalties. 
This  act  has  been  foand,  by  experieoce,  to  work 
the  quite  contrary  effect  from  what  was  inteoded 
by  it;  aod,  io  reality,  it  proves  a  roeasare  for  more 
effectually  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands, 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  For.  at  the  time 
appointed  by  the  disarming  act,  all  the  dutiful  aod 
well-affected  claos  truly  submitted  to  the  act  of  par- 
liameot  and  gave  ap  their  arms,  so  that  they  are 
DOW  completely  disarmed  ;  but  the  disaffected  elans 
either  coocealed  their  arms  at  first,  or  bnve  pro- 
vided themBelves  sioee  with  other  arms.  The  fttal 
effects  of  this  differeoce,  at  the  time  of  a  robellioaa 
iaurrectioa,  mast  be  very  obvious ;  and  are,  by  oa, 
in  this  eonntry,  felt  at  this  boor :  I  pray  God  they 
may  be  felt  no  farther  eootb.  By  that  dinrming 
act,  as  it  stands,  there  is  still  room  left  for  arming 
occaaionally  even  the  Highlands,  or  prohibited  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  method  reserved  or  excepted  from 
the  prohibitioD  is,  when,  by  his  majesty's  order,  and 
out  of  his  arsenal,  the  people  are  culled  out  and 
armed  by  the  lords  lieutennnt  of  counties  ;  then 
tbey  may  lawfully  wear  and  use  such  arms,  during 
such  number  of  days  or  space  of  time  as  shall  be 
expressed  in  his  majesty's  order."  The  able,  boo- 
eat,  and  earnest  writer,  after  obaerving,  this  is.  in 
the  plain  words  of  a  statute,  an  answer  to  your 
lordship's  queatioD,  what  authorities  I  desired  might 
be  seat  dowo  to  empower  the  well  affected  to  ap* 
pear  io  a  legal  way,"  proceeds  to  state,  that  this 
waa  what  he  meant  in  his  first  letter  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  abo  what  be  meant  in  faia  second  let- 
ter; and,  aa  eoartoowly  aa  bo  ran«  ho  hints  bis 
Hfeonisfament  at  Tweeddale'a  not  nndentanding 
bim.  Nay,  be  tells  his  lordahip  that  he  had  plsioly 
stated  to  him,  the  begiooiog  of  last  yMr,  when  wo 
were  threaienod  with  the  former  invasion,  that  the 
friends  of  government  In  Scotland  remained  with- 
out arms,  aod  without  power  to  make  oao  of  any ; 
adding,     Had  legal  strength  beeo  given  to  the 
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frieodB  of  goTttrnnient  in  the  Higlilanda,  no  such 
msurrectioo  woakji  have  happened  as  this,  witboQt 
t  ludiog  of  foreigD  troops,  or,  if  it  had,  it  must 
hate  been  cniKhed  at  the  bej^iaoiogt  without  en- 
dftogering  or  harosBiDg  the  rapilar  troops,  or  taking 
diem  from  parts  where  thej  xaaj  be  wanted."  > 
Jle  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  arm  the  clans 
the  third  claBS  •bo*a  depcribed*  wiiope  ohlafii 
were  themfldves.  hut  recent  cooTerts,  and  wliOM 
peojde  niighc  not  yet  b9  cared  of  their  ptejadicei 
iguast  the  presaot  eBtaUiBhmeDC ;  bnt  he  ooald  see 
Dotfaing  that  could  possibly  he  objected  to  the  arm- 
ing of  the  other  cletu  who  were  thorou^ly  to  be 
depended  qpoD.  I  take  it,"  Bays  he,  "to  be  a 
d^r  case,  that  there  can  be  no  hazard,  but  a  high 
utility,  in  arming  the  Whig  dans  above  named  *  snd 
tlso,  in  case  of  further  need,  the  kiw-couatry  mili- 
tia in  the  southern  and  western  counties.  The 
farmer,  indeed,  was  the  most  useful  and  immedi* 
tiety  necessary ;  and,  if  it  had  been  done,  it  is  as 
clear  as  any  moral  demooBtration,  to  erery  mac  io 
Scotland,  that  this  at  first  pitiful,  and  now  ugly  iq- 
■orrectioQ,  would  have  been  dissipated  and  crushed 
at  oBce ;  for  they  were  counted  at  Blair-Athol,  on 
the  first  of  Ssptember,  and  ww!»  imA  then  2t>00  men ; 
•od  what  woitkl  have  been  imra  «aay  than  for  Sir 
John  Cope  to  han  remained  at  StirUng  till  he  bad 
got  a  greatOT  anmber  of  Highlanders  than  ^«  rebel 
army  from  the  Campbells  alone,  who  lay  nearest  to 
kirn  I  And  than  he  bad  Highlaadera  against  Htghr 
hodera,  and  his  regular  troops  into  the  'bargain,  and 
Diigbt  safely  kiave  marched  where  he  pleaaed.  ,  lu'- 
Mead  of  which,  what  de  we  now  see  ?  The  regu- 
lar troops  harassed  and  exposed  hy  a  tedious,  ubo- 
less  march  to  Inyemess,  and  back  again  by  Aberdeen, 
and  eoBf  eyed  from  thence  by  aea>  In  the  mean 
time,  what  I  prophesied  came  to  pass :  the  rebels 
got  betwixt  him  and  die  low^country,  Alas!  my 
lord,  I  have  grief,  and  not  glory,  that  my  foan  have 
been  more  than  fulfilled ;  £or  more  than  I  fipared  is 
come  to  pass."  He  hoped  his  lordship  would  ex- 
coae  hun  if  his  s^le  appeared  too  ardeat  i  apd  the 
hooeat  Whig  concluded  his  jtong  latter  1^  >^;ia|^ 
••  I  pny  God  to  prevent  further  bad  oonaeqaBjDetti. 
The  bepoiung  of  mtscbief  ia  ofken  small ;  bat  I  will 
never  despond  of  the  cauie  of  the  king  and  th« 
eoBotiy."  '  It  doea  not  a|q»ear  that  all  the  blame 
of  the  delay  and  negligenee  should  be  imputed  to 
tfae  Mar^nis  of  Tweeddald :  the  aeoretary  of  state 
for  Scotland  was  only  one  in  a  jealous  and  diatraet- 
ed  cabinet;  and  Tweeddale,  who  soon  resigned, 
eomidaioed  ever  afterward  that  he  had  heen  ill  uBed, 
and  that  his  advice  had  been  slighted.  In  replying 
Io  Fletcher;  he  assnred  him  that  his  majesty  bad 
transmitted  such  powers  about  arming  die  Whig 
daas  as  bad  been  anggeated  by  his  aervaots  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  hia  jnqealy  thongfat  fmpw,  en  this 
oceasiHi,  to  bartew  a  particwhr  aark  of  hia  eonfi- 

>  Fletcher  mjs.  mftar  tbii  htt  panf  npb, "  It  did  Dot  oeeat  to  ma 
Omt  n  warn  at  kll  VMdftl  ta  apeak  plaiMr  te  jaar  lordibip  than  I  did 
■  dM  wMii»«f  'M7  laCMn  abwra  VMiiMl.  I  took  It  for  gtmnd  tm? 
bdihtp  pirfcetlj  DDdaratond  my  nauiD(,  kllsdiag  to  ao  Uta  a  natat* 
niMmg  ta  thn  flouirjr ;  bu  pauMj  thmn  were  M*r  whgUy  anuid- 
RMiw,«bidb  I  c«y  fnttMte,  tb«t  pMwnM  M«h  MUM  bri&t 
fcfcMSilihwisnwMd.'*  ■  BeoM'iAppMidiz. 
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deaeeflp  the  lord  presidetU  of  the  session,  Puiwifa 
Forbes,. whose  pr^enoeb  ia  the  northii  ^0(1  fiSpm 
among  the. .clans,  had  .heen  esteemed  as.  of  g^eat 
swice  at  this  jnoctore.  Vet  Tw«eddale*a.la^e% 
wbt(;h  was  .wrictaa  between  the  Bngtislv.ai^^ 
landing  at  Dunbar  and  their  march  to  Fr«ttonpu% 
concluded  with  the  hope  that  Sir  f«hn  C^e  <r(iiM 
be  abia  to  finish  the  r^teltiop.'         .    '        .  — 

Withont  ondarzatuig  th»  diaintarattad.  an&,nK 
mantic  Jaot^im  of  the  genita  Jjanhiai.  ««d  ioKp 
OK  three  ether  ehieb,  en-  the  Mi«<aid«<''OP  the  in- 
canble  tnibnlence  and  pradatorif  faabita  of  •aemf 
sem-e  of  ebiefa  and  obwUina,  ea'die  etherniflattit 
may  be  believed  that  the  great  mass  of  the  iHighr 
laodera  who  followed  Charles  were,  urged  on  by  the 
poireriy  and  hardships  of-theiraitnatiout  endtby  the 
hopes  of  .improving  their  eoeditioo  ;  -  and  tbfiC)  if 
proper  means  bad  bera  adopted  by  ifae  oatablisbad 
government  t«  fornish  then. iviUt-ewployiMati end 
bread*  tba  oanw  of  the  Stuacte  would,  have  b««a  o# 
more  a  aagicat  name  in  the  Uighlaadt  tban^it  van 
in  the  &t  plains  of  £ngland.  .■SiocOftbe  R^veletieM 
which  drove  that  dyoas^  from,  the  throne,  both 
tioos  bad  been  making  predigioueatrides  fn-wealthi 
and  in  general  cmliBatien  and  eomferfr;  bat  these 
Uatahigs'wera  not  eiteodedtotba.bave  andjhangjy 
moantains  ef  die.|Mrtli*whieh  resmieed  fn-  their 
primitiTe  ppvetty  and  diseeKilnrfe-HnteFH%  \iap 
creased-by  the-inoraMa-af  populatiea.  The«iHn» 
boJFs  of  many  fof  the.cloae  bad*  long-  befiMpe-tbe  y<Mt 
forty-fivov  escaaded  tha  maMs  of  ffubaifteace  bI^ 
forded  by  tlM  ground  they  ootnpiedv  In  seme,  of 
tba  straths  and  glans  they  were  huddled  togetbem 
and  huadreds  were  compelled  te  live  apen  e  bit  of- 
gronndwhiob,  in  Esgland,  with  all  the  snperiwi^  of 
soil  aod  of  agricOltanil  tadOBtry.te-boot,  w«v)d  Ml 
have  been  made  to  support  scores.  In  the  wintry 
saaaoo  it  was  no  oncommon  thing  for  them  to  aup> 
port  life  by  hleediog  their  black  cattle,  miking  the 
blood  with  a.  little  barley  or  oetaeal,  and  frying  th4 
whole  into  a  sort  of  cake.  Trade,  they  had  noeei 
Acept  in  oocasioaally  expAijog  to  the  Itowlanda 
their  small  Uaak  oatUet  sbipphkg,  they  had  neDOf  ba- 
oanse  they  had  nothing  iff  wduftb  to  craato  bod  en* 
pkiy  it  I  and  becaine,  like  aU  the  Oehio  trihee,  liiey 
had  ■  stroi^  prejndiee  and  ovwrien  te  a  eealBriiig 
UHs.  The  Hig^leDdete  ware  as  ne^  as  aidlon  an 
they  were  apt  as  eoldlars.  Their  ctannbh  inatitB* 
tloos,  their  deeatloa  to  their  ehiefr,  who  ware  arare 
to  their  respective  clans  than  either  kingorlaw,*aod 
other  obstacles,  both  natural  and  artificial,  made  it 
difficult  for  any  govonnnent  to  ctaeege  or  snddeoty 
im|MrovB  their  oonditien  t  but  a  wiser  and  more  spir- 
ited government  would  assuredly  have  tried  the  ef* 
feet  of  a  gimdual  and  gentle  cb«ige~woaM  have 
labored  to  And  out  better  means  of  anbsistencB- and 
of  edaeatioa  for  a  brave  and  eadtaUe  people — end 
would,  most  sBsnradly,  never  have  rejected  tfae  pro- 
posals which  -bad  bwan  vnade.  over  and  over  agniOf 
for  employing  the  Highlaoders,  and  disengaging 
them,  bf  ioAaamie  of  belter  feedtag,  from  Un 
dasper^  canse  of  Ae  Stnarts. 

Seven  years  before  this  their  last  and  terrible  OBt- 
1  Bmi'i  Appaodtt. 
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braalu  Daocaa  Forbes,  who  was  thoroogfaljr  aC' 
quaioted  both  with  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  waited 
upon  Lord  Milton,  at  hia  honae  at  BninitaDe,  oae 
morning  before  breakfiiit.  MiboD,  sarpriaed  to  see 
him  at  ao  early  an  hour,  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. The  lord  president  repUedt  that  the  matter 
he  had  to  commnDieate  waa  of  some  importance. 
•>Yon  know  very  well,"  said  he,  "that  I  am,  like 
you.  a  Wfaig;  but  I  am  also  the  neighbor  and  friend 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  iotimatety  acquainted  with 
most  of  their  chiefs.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
revolving  in  my  mind  different  schemes  for  recon- 
ciling the  Highlanders  to  government;  now,  I  think 
the  time  is  come  to  bring  forward  a  scheme,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  certainly  have  that  eflect." 
After  remarking  that  a  war  with  Spain  was  at  hand, 
and  a  war  with  France  in  stl  probability  not  distant, 
and  that  the  struggle  would  demsod  far  more  troops 
than  the  atandiog  army  his  raajesty  then  had,  Dun- 
can Forbes  proposed  that  government  ahonid  raise 
four  or  five  regiments  of  Highlanders,  appointing  an 
English  or  Scotch  officer  of  nndoubtad  loyalty  to  be 
fwlonel  of  each  reigiment,  leaving  the  posts  of  lien- 
teoant-colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  sobalterns  to 
be  filled  by  the  chiefs  and  chieftains  of  the  disaffect- 
ed clans,  who,  if  left  at  home  in  their  present  pov- 
erty and  discontent,  were  the  very  persons  whom 
France  and  Spain  would  call  upon  to  take  arms  for 
the  Pretender.  The  Highlanders  who  had  been 
raised  and  sent  to  serve  in  the  army  abroad  had 
always  been  not  only  among  the  bravest,  but  among 
the  steadiest  and  most  contented  of  our  troops ;  their 
JacobiUsm  never  followed  them  beyond  their  own 
bare  mountains.  •*  If,"  cootinoed  Duncan  Forbes. 
**  government  will  preSngage  the  Highlanders  in  the 
manner  I  propose,  diey  win  not  only  serve  well 
agatoat  die  enemy  abroad,  bat  will  be  hostages  for 
the  good  behavior  of  their  relations  at  home ;  and  I 
am  pemiaded  Uiat  it  will  be  idtsdotely  impossible 
to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  Highhnds."  Foi^s  gave 
his  scheme  in  writing,  and  with  more  deuil,  to 
Lord  Milton,  who  fully  approved  of  it,  and  submit- 
ted it  to  Lord  Hay,  who  had  then  the  chief  man- 
agement of  the  king's  aflkirs  in  Scotland.  This 
brother  of  Argyle,  who  since  then  (by  the  death  of 
his  brother  in  1743)  had-become  Duke  of  Argyle 
himself,  was  delighted  with  the  plan,  carried  it  up 
to  London,  and  presented  it  to  Walpole.  Sir  Rob- 
ert declared  at  once  that  it  was  the  most  sonsible 
plan  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  that  he  was  surprised 
nobody  had  ever  thought  of  it  before.  [If  Walpole 
had  looked  a  little  back,  he  might  have  seen  that  a 
plan  very  like  it  had  been  raggested  to  WiHiam 
III.*]  Summoning  a  cabinet  council,  the  minister 
laid  Dnocan  Forbea's  paper  before  them,  and  rec- 
ommended the  measnre  as  one  which  ought  to  be 
carried  into  execution  immediately,  in  ease  of  a 
war ;  but  every  member  of  that  eouncil,  except  Sir 
Robert,  instantly  declared  against  it,  saying  that,  if 
government  should  adopt  the  plan,  the  English  op- 
position in  parliament  would  instantly  exclaim  that 
he  (Walpole),  ever  mtent  on  subverting  the  British 
conatitation,  was  raising  an  army  of  Highlandera  to 

1  Sw  aata,  p.  43. 


join  the  standing  army,  and  enslavji  the  people  of 
England.'  I^  indeed,  nofortunately  hanwned  that 
precedents  and  records  of  the  past  must  have  mev- 
itably  suggested  to  the  opposition  strong  argnments, 
or  deelamatwns,  against  the  project.  In  modem 
times  the  Higbknders  had  scarcely  been  heard  of 
sonth  of  the  Forth,  except  as  devoted  partisasa  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  as  men  that  were  ready 
to  enforce  with  the  sword  the  moat  insolent  sod 
fanatic  pretensions  of  despotism.  For  whom  had 
Montrose  fought?  For  whom  had  Dundee  &llen! 
Who  had  been  the  stem  executors  of  the  monstrooa 
orders  of  Duke  Laoderdale  and  James  II.!  Who 
had  butchered  the  Whigs  in  the  west,  and  rooted 
and  captured  the  Covenanters  and  Camorooians, 
sending  the  prisoners  to  be  tortured,  booted,  tbaiob- 
screwed,  and  then  hanged  or  exited  by  Lauderdale  1 
Little — marveloQsly,  end  almost  unaccountably,  li^ 
tie — OS  they  knew  of  the  stite  of  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Iflaad  and  of  the  clana,  eveiy  Eo^hmaa 
knew  that  it  wia  the  Highlandera  who  had  dime  all 
this ;  and  every  Lowland  Scot— eveiy  Whig  and 
Presbyterian  sonth  of  the  Tweed — ^wonld  have  aa- 
awered  the  queries  with  tndignatioo  and  horror. 
There  remained,  however,  in  defense  of  Dnncaa 
Forbes's  plan,  the  consideration  that  tiiese  High- 
landers were  not  to  be  kept  at  home,  but  sent  at  once 
abroad  to  serve  on  the  continent — they  were  not 
to  be  empkiyed  in  executing  the  will  of  arbitrary 
princes  like  the  two  Charleses  and  the  second 
James,  but  in  warring  against  the  Spaniards,  whose 
punishment  and  humiliation  were  then  such  popu- 
lar tfaemes.  But  there  waa  a  potent  motive,  over^ 
looked  by  Home,  but  which,  aa  we  conceive,  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Forbes's  plan. 
The  king  wanted  to  employ  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians, and  to  Bubsidixe  all  his  littie  neighbors  in  Oer- 
roany;  and  the  majority  of  the  ministry  knew  that 
they  could  keep  their  pkees  only  by  gratifying  his 
majes^  in  this  particular.  Thus  Hanoveriana  were 
preferred  to  Highlanders;  and  instead  of  five  foO 
regiments  of  the  latter,  only  one  waa  raised — the 
famed  Forty-second,  or  the  Black  Watch,  as  it  was 
then  generally  called ;  and  this,  it  appears,  was 
chiefly  raised  among  the  Campbells  and  the  clsna 
already  attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  That 
Hanoverian  mouths  might  be  filled,  the  rest  of  ths 
Highlsnders  were  left  to  their  booger  and  their  dis- 
content— and  no  disaffection  is  so  strong  as  the  dis- 
affection of  the  stomach.  And  thus  was  England 
deprived  of  the  services  of  the  best  infantry  she 
could  possibly  have  procured — the  cheapest  to  sup- 
port, the  most  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  the  most 
cheerful  under  occasional  privation,  the  bravest  of 
the  brave  in  battle.  The  fow  Highlanders  actually 
engaged  on  ttie  continent  had  already,  by  their  eon- 
duct,  challenged  and  obtained  this  high  enlo^nm. 
In  the  recent  battle  of  Fonteu^  the  For^-second 
had  made  Aemsebea  terrible  to  the  best  veterans 
of  France. 

In  general,  when  project-raakera  find  their  plans 

>  T1iavanenbteudMrarDa«|lM,aadaf  AanMoijafthalUM- 
lioo,  Mfi  th»i  ill  thsM  pvtwaUn  mn  osMavBinttd  M  hi*  bj  Lsri 
Hiltao  tiamU. 
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njaetod,  they  apt  to  become  dinlfeoted ;  bot, 
binriiy  for  hii  conBtry,  tbii  was  not  ib&  cue  with 
the  Lwd  PrendeDt  Forbes,  who  in  the  momeDt  of 
extreme  danger,  when  the  battle  of  Prestoapaos 
n.u  fonght,  remained  in  the  Highhnds ;  and  bj  on- 
c»u)og  exertioDS,  by  employiDg  his  own  money  and 
bis  own  credit,  by  exercislDg  all  the  talent  of  a  tme 
sUtesman  and  the  virtue  of  a  true  patriot,  be  wbb 
DOW  succeeding  in  assembling  sach  a  force  about 
lorernesa  and  Fort  George  sb  served  to  distract  the 
eoonsels  and  ioterropt  the  sapplies  of  Charles,  sod 
to  pave  the  way  for  hta  final  dowofall.* 

The  English  bad  certainly  oo  right  to  accuse  the 
aoanned  Lowlaodera  of  Scotland  of  a  want  of  sfMr- 
it,  fiir  their  owd  sfMrit  was,  at  momeuts — ^we  mean, 
of  coarse,  in  the  b^DBiug  of  the  rebellioq — at  bp 
exceeding^  low  eUi.  Tl{ejr  cried  out  for  enecor  to 
the  Doteh*  a>  if  En^nh  hearts  aod  haoda  were  not 
fufficieoe;  sod  the  government  presaiogly  demand- 
ed die  6000  auxiliaries  which  the  Statos-General 
were  bonnd  to  fomwh.  The  rich  and  peacefoi  citi' 
sens  of  LondoD  were  for  a  time  as  much  afraid  of 
the  Pretender,  though  more  than  300  miles  off,  as 
bad  been  the  butchers  of  Edinburgh  when  be  was 
ooly  three  miles  off.  Even  Fox,  a  member  of  the 
admioistratioa,  said,  in  a  confidentisl  letter  to  a 
firioDd — "England  is  for  tlie  first  comer;  and  if  you 
can  tell  whether  the  6000  Dutch  and  the  ten  bat- 
talions of  English  we  have  sent  for  from  Flsnders, 
or  5000  French  or  Spaniards  will  be  here  first  yon 
know  oar  fote."  This  was  written  on  the  Sth  of 
September;  and  oo  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
Henry  Fox  wrote  to  the  same  friend  —  "The 
Frendi  are  not  coma,  God  be  thanked !  But,  had 
fiOOO  lauded  m  toy  part  of  thia  iaiand  a  week  ago, 
I  venly  believe  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have 
cost  Aen  a  battle.**  On  the  6di  of  September 
Honea  Walpole  wrote — Notice  came  yesterday, 
that  there  are  10,000  men,  thirty  transports,  and 
tea  mea-of-war  at  Dunkirk.  Against  this  force  we 
have — I  doo't  know  what — scarce  fears !"  On  the 
13th  he  says — "Spirit  seems  to  rise  io  London, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  it  ought;  and  then  the 
person  (the  king)  most  coocemed  does  every  thing 
to  check  its  progress;  when  the  minsters  propose 
any  thing  with  regard  to  the  rebellion,  he  cries, 
Pho !  don't  talk  to  me  of  such  stuff.   Lord  Grsn- 

1  TfealoidpraMdMilluaMtf  dMcnfaMMawoftbadHBrahiMlMbad 
to  neMBt«r.  la  •  letter  <lkt«d  tbo  13th  oT  Ntnembar,  whan  ibe  Htgh- 
hadan  bmd  bagOD  their  march  into  Engkad,  he  uji.  "  At  first  the 
^apKt  waa  Ttrj  SatUriaf ,  Bud  the  errud  I  came  no  had  do  appear- 
■Bca  at  diScallj ;  hot  thr  rebel*'  eiicranei  at  Edinbntgh  and  Pra(toD- 
|BBt  eooa  changed  the  ecenr.  All  Jacobiiet,  how  prudent  MMTer,  be- 
Md ;  an  doabtmi  people  became  Jacobiiea ;  and  all  banknipie 
hccaa*  kernes,  and  talked  of  ncAbin|  bnt  hareditarjr  righti  and  Ticto- 
rj ;  tad,  what  wa*  oiore  friavoaa  to  meo  ot  fallantry,  and,  if  jou  will 
NImt*  bm,  mnch  man  miecbeTona  to  the  poblic,  all  tb*  dae  lidiii.  if 
7<m  will  txccpt  one  or  two,  became  paiaiouiel;  fond  of  the  joai^  ad- 
*MtaMr,  rad  mad  all  their  ana  aod  indaHrj  for  bin  in  the  bxmi  in- 
■e^mt*  BUMr.  Uadar  Iheae  cireunitaaim,  I  faoBd  BjrNlf  alnon 
■lae«,<»ithMit»opa,wltkeataraia,withoatBamyM'credit;  piwided 
•iih  no  laeaBa  to  prevent  eitreme  folly,  except  pen  and  ink,  a  tmgne, 
*Dd  MBa  rcpatettoo  ;  and,  if  joa  will  except  MacLeod,  whom  I  Mnt 
It  from  lb*  iale  of  Sk/e,  lappcnted  bjr  nobodj  of  comnoB  eenaa  or  ooni~ 
f.  Bad  atMSBd  mmtf  ooma  when  tb«r  wcra  UrM  eallad  for,  he- 
lm thee*  UMipeetod  loeeaaMt  Uew  op  folljr  ta  madHaa,  1  could  hare 
Hie  I  ltd  it  with  107  head,  that  no  man  fron  the  nortli  abonld  have 
)ned  the  original  flock  of  rebel*  that  paaaed  the  Forth."— iJaiKOM 
nrkt  It  Sir  Aadrtw  MUdutt.  CuUodeii  Paprr*. 


vilte  has  persuaded  him  that  it  is  of  no  cooaeqaeDca. 
Mr.  Pelham  tolks  every  day  of  reaigning :  he  cer- 
teinly  will  as  soon  as  this  is  got  over ! — if  it  is  got 
over !"  In  the  same  letter,  however,  Horace  Wal- 
pole himaelf  is  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  the  young 
Pretender,  as  there  is  little  appearance  hitherto  of 
countenance  given  to  his  undertaking  by  France  or 
Spain.  "  It  seems,"  adds  he,  "  an  effort  of  despair, 
and  weariness  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
kept  in  France.  On  the  grenadiers'  caps  is  written, 
A  grave  or  a  throne  The  merchants  are  zeal- 
ous, and  are  opening  a  great  subscription  for  raising 

troops  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  oo  parliament 

is  called !  The  ministers  say  they  have  nothing 
ready  to  offer;  but  have  they  nothing  to  notify? 

 I  don't  despair,  aod  yet  I  expect  BOthiug  but 

bad  The  bad  news  had  brought  George  rairidly 
over  from  Hanover  to  London,  where  he  had  ar- 
rived OD  the  31st  of  August;  but  he  seemed  to 
thinlu  first  that  Sir  John  Cope  would  be  enough — 
thea  that  the  6000  Dutch  aod  ton  English  battal- 
ioas  would  be  more  than  enough ;  and  no  pains  were 
spared  by  Lord  Granville  (Carteret)  and  his  party, 
who  were  still  constantly  consulted,  to  persuade  his 
majesty  that  there  was  no  daitger  whatever,  aod  to 
hint,  less  directly,  that  if  they  had  been  io  office 
the  iosurrectioo  would  not  have  happened.  On  the 
20tb  of  September,  when  three  battalions  of  Duteh 
had  been  landed  at  Graveseod,  and  had  received 
orders  to  march  to  the  north  of  England,  Horace 
Walpole  wrote — •*  Lwd  Granville  and  his  faction 
persist  io  persuading  the  king  that  it  is  an  affair  of 
no  cooaeqaeoce — and,  as  for  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, he  is  glad  when  the  rebeb  make  any  progress, 
io  ardw  to  confute  Lord  Granville's  assertions.'" 
In  this  manner  waa  the  civil  war  Defected,  and  the 
property  and  lives  of  thousands  left  to  depend  upon 
the  desponding  or  Bangnine  humor  of  majes^,  and 
upon  the  intrigues  of  ministers  aod  ex-miontors, 
base  enough  to  maooenver  for  place  and  fovur  at  a 
critical  moment  like  this.  "  The  best  of  our  sitoa- 
tioD,"  Rdds  Walpole,  in  the  same  lettor,  "  is  our 
strength  at  sea ;  the  Channel  is  well  guarded,  and 
twelve  men-of-war  more  are  arrived  (fif^en  men- 
of-war  were  collected  in  the  Downs  before  this  ar- 
rival). Admiral  Vernon,  that  simple,  noisy  prea- 
ture,  has  hit  npoo  a  scheme  that  is  of  great  service ; 
he  has  laid  Folkstone  cotters  all  round  the  coast, 
which  are  coosuntly  relieved,  and  bring  constant 
notice  of  every  thing  that  stirs."  The  English  aail- 
ors  indeed,  whether  employed  in  men-of-war,  gov- 
ernment cutters,  privateers,  or  fishing-boats,  did 
admu^ble  aervice,  displaying  on  all  occasions  the 
greatest  vi^hmce  and  activiiy,  and  a  contempt  of 
danger  mad  a  bravery  as  extreme  in  ite  degree  as 
was  the  cowardice  of  the  dngootw  at  Frestonpans. 
Oo  ooe  occasion  a  small  privateer  of  Bristol  took  a 
large  Spaoish  ship,  laden  with  arms  aod  money  fot 
Scotland  ;  another  ship,  under  the  same  flng  and  on 
the  same  mission,  was  driven  on  the  Irish  coast  and 
there  lost ;  Captain  Beavor,  of  the  Fox  man-of-war, 
on  receiving  a  flattering  message  aod  some  splendid 
promises  from  the  Chevalier  if  he  would  only  change 

'  Lelten  to  HoraM  Uuu.  i  lUd. 
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bis  flag)  roplied  that  he  hotw  treited  with  uj  bnt 
principals,  bat  that  if  Charles  would  go  on  board  he 
would  talk  with  him  j  another  •mall  ship  took  the 
Soleil  from  Dnokirk*  gpiog  to  MoBtrose  with  twen^ 
French  officera  aod  aome  ais^  meo ;  a  amall  equad- 
Too  of  privataen,  who  joined  volaDtnril/  onder  the 
command  of  a  brave  and  experienced  seaman,  cap- 
tured a  TasC  number  of  French  vessels  and  drova  a 
great  many  more  upon  their  own  coasts  ;^  aod  hence 
the  French,  and  the  Spaniards  as  well,  became 
cooviDCed  that  to  aend  anccors  to  the  young  Pre- 
tender was  a  matter  of  extreme  hazard,  or  of  almost 
certun  lose.  His  younger  brother,  atyled  Henry 
Duke  of  York,  bad  arrived  io  France  from  Rome 
to  preaa  for  assistance  and  to  share  in  the  danger ; 
and  Louis  XV.  even  deaigned  to  put  at  the  boy's 
disposal  the  Irish  regiments  in  his  service,  with  ooe 
or  two  other  regiments.  FreparatioDs  to  carry  him 
ever  were  in  progress  at  Dunkirk.  By  means  of 
Kelly,  that  active  non-juring  parson,  who  managed, 
though  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  get  back  from 
Scotland  to  France,  Chaiies  implored  that  this  great 
succor  might  be  dispatched  while  it  was  yet  time : 
but  Louis  would  not  risk  so  much  in  the  fsce  of  the 
strong  English  fleet  and  the  swarms  of  active  pri- 
vateera  that  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once;  and 
all  the  succor  that  was  sent — chiefly  in  arms  and 
money — was  carried  to  some  little  vessel  that  now 
and  then  had  the  good  fbrtune  to  escape  our  cruisers. 
But  this  htUe  helped  to  keep  the  flame  of  civil  war 
■live,  to  embarrass  Oeorge,  and  to  weaken  his  forces 
on  the  ooDtinent,  which,  in  reality,  was  nearly  all 
that  the  French  court  ever  veiy  earnestly  deaired. 

The  oitineas  of  London,  for  aome  time,  ordered 
6ut  the  ci^  gatea  riwnld  be  shut  every  night  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  not  be  t^ned  before  six  in  the  morning ; 
and  they  kept  the  trained-bands  on  duty  night  and 
day.  Their  unmanly  fears  were  increased  by  the 
stale  and  worn-out  report  that  diere  was  a  conspiracy 
worse  than  the  gunpowder-plot  on  foot,  nnd  that  the 
papists  intended  to  rise,  to  cat  all  their  throats,  and 
then  bury  them  in  tiie  ashes  of  the  consumed  city.' 
,  In  consequence  of  what  was  called  certain  informa- 
tion to  this  efl'ect,  there  was  one  day  a  terrible  stir; 
the  king's  guards  were  all  ordered  out — the  Tower 
waa  abut  up  some  hoars  earlier  than  usual,  and  a 
conaiderable  number  of  poor  fellows  were  seised  in 
the  streets  for  looking  discontented  and  desperate, 
and  nke  papists.  The  common  council  of  London 
waa  as  much  split  into  partiea  as  the  privy  conncil 
of  his  majesty,  and  equally  capable  of  overlooking 
the  real  dangera  of  the  country  in  their  hidttlgence 
of  jeabiosy  and  animosi^  against  eeeh  other.  7*he 
leader  of  Uie  opposition  party  in  the  common  eoun- 
al  was  Aldenmn  George  Heathcote,  who  was  in 

1  8«>M  of  th«  azploita  of  Uwm  privUMra,  thonfh  all  avkoMra  to 
ftao,  w«T«  H  brilliant  u  ooy  ibiDi  ihot  bu  been  parfurmod  bj  tbo 
njal  Britiik  do*]'.  In  the  rolliiwini  ipnog,  HontcB  Wolpola  nenlimo 
tbmt  an  Becooat  waa  Jiwt  mnriTod  of  two  of  oar  priraloais  honnf  mat 
<ifhi>Hd-twpBt7  tnmeb  inwa^am  gdnf  with  onpfdlot  la  Om  Bimi 
iMt,  aod  tusk  ton,  takon  four,  ud  drivaa  tho  (Mt  <b  okoM. 

■  la  tho  CDurae  of  tho  0010100,  then  broko  oat,  all  roond  London, 
ooBOthiBg  Iiko  a  noTraia  among  tho  eatn ;  oo  thnt  poc^lo  dont  not 
«u  Bilk,  bnttor,  boof,  or  aajr  lUaf  of  that  oort.  At  ArM  it  wot  iomc- 
taod  tbM  tho  papiiu  had  dooa  all  thia  hj  poiaoniBf  tko  poola ;  but  tha 
pbroioiaBo,  Idrtonatalj  for  tho  poor  Calbn]ica,pnBOUG«d  tka  sow  m1- 
ady  Is  ba  lifMtwva,  and  bnngkt  ftan  abnad. 


eloae  ooonection  with  Lord  BoUagbroke,*  tha  Sail 
of  Marchmonti  and  othera  of  that  foctioOt  who  put 
words  or  argument*  into  hia  month,  and  wrote  the 
papers  iriiich  he  waa  to  produce  in  the  ei^.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  old  enstom,  some  of  the  aldermen  and 
common  cooncilmeo  moved  the  lord  mayor  to  aend 
up  an  addreas  to  his  majesty  00  his  safe  return  from 
the  continent,  with  the  loyal  assurances  of  the  city  to 
stand  by  him,  ice.  But  Alderman  Heathcote  pro- 
posed either  that  the  address  should  contain  a  prayer 
for  a  redress  of  grievances — for  some  proof  that  the 
government  established  was  10  the  interest  of  the 
people,  would  pursue  that  interest,  and  so  give  the 
people  a  reason  why  they  should  prefer  one  govern- 
ment to  another — or  that  there  ahonld  be  no  address 
sent  at  all.'  Heathcote,  however,  found  himaelf  ia 
a  minori^,  or,  as  he  aayti  "two  honest  gentlemen," 
whom  he  took  to  be  u  good  conriiera  as  nny  io  the 
kingdomf"  prevailed  againat  him,  and  **indnatrioua- 
ly  and  artfully  surprised  the  ci^  into  an  address, 
ss  they  did  the  court  of  aldermen  also."  Bnt  I 
think."  adda  thta  alderman,  "  notwithstanding  their 
addresses,  and  another  now  00  foot  called  the  mer- 
chants' address,  to  sign  which  men  are  dragged  by 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  court  faction,  your 
lordship  may  depend  on  the  account  I  gave  of  the 
general  coldness  and  iadiflerence  of  the  people."' 
This  was  the  voice  of  a  party-man — of  a  discontented 
member  of  the  court  of  aldermen  speaking  to  discon- 
tented stateamen ;  but  unhappily  it  was,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  ^e  voice  of  truth;  for  as  the  alarm 
subsided  it  waa  succeeded  in  the  city  of  London  and 
elsewhere  by  a  great  show  of  unconcern  and  iodif- 
forence — a  for  worse  symptom  than  the  fear  which 
had  preceded  it.  The  merchanta  of  Ijondon,  bow- 
ever,  opened  a  subacription  at  Oarraway'a  coflbe- 
bonse  in  order  to  raiae  a  fund  of  ^850,000  to  be 
spent  in  troops,  aod  several  of  them  subscribed  as 
much  as  <£200  a-piece.  They  also  entered  into  as- 
sociations and  subscriptions  for  sustaioing  the  Bank 
of  England,  upon  which  a  run  at  one  moment  began 
to  be  made,  and  for  supporting  the  public  credit  in 
general;  but  self-interest  wouki,  without  any  ex- 
traordinaiy  patriotism,  have  auggeated  thia  latter 
course. 

The  household  troops,  horse  and  foot,  a  regiment 

>  Boliofbroko,  who  had  cetiaivly  Bottring  to  bopo  (rotn  tho  Pntood- 
»T  or  hit  oon,  bnt  who  woo  yoi  oaiiona  to  omthnw  tho  minittrr  ind 
tho'  Whiga,  ollactod  tho  moot  porfeet  indidoroBCO  U  thia  crioio,  which 
conld  not  paa8ibl7b«  iodillerent  looaj'  man  that  lovod  hii  oonotir.  In 
a  kttor,  from  Buteraea,  to  tho  £arl  of  U«rcbm<inl,  b«  aaji,  "  1  wait, 
with  nioch  rotifnntioo,  to  know  to  what  lian'a  pnw  we  om  to 
And  the  reit  of  tho  lottor  to  oceopied  with  aome  qoerioa  abont  a  eonpb 
of  amall  grayhoanda,  which  Mnnpertino,  the  preoidoat  of  tho  acadeny 
of  Berlin,  wanted  for  bia  Mator,  XIas  Fndene. 

*  AldemanGwnsoHaadicaloiaKBchEarlof  HarebBont.inlUrEh- 
nantPapera. 

■  Tbo  aeeouat  which  HeatliCoU  Iwd  |ivon  U)  tbo  Earl  of  Hard- 
DuMt  waa,  that  tha  poopU  of  Londoa  worn  ditutiified  hoeante  the 
(rionneee  the;  auflered  were  nnnerDue ;  boeanao  the  nation  waa  f  rooo- 
ing  nodor  the  fatal  cxjodact  of  a  roinona  land  war,  canied  on  Of  ainit 
the  fonotnl  bont  of  tbo  people ;  bocnoae  tbe  fleet  wao  oefloctod,  dio> 
boMrad,  and  niaod ;  bocaOM  thoM  waa  a  total  dirtnetiea  and  diMo- 
lolion  of  (OTeniawnt,  Ac.  "  I  have  obaemd,**  nya  ke,  "  a  roaaifca- 
ble  chango  in  the  diapoaitioaa  of  people  within  tbeao  lait  two  jaan ; 
for  uanbera  of  thoae  who,  during  the  appnfaenaiona  of  the  laat  ioTaaian 
(in  Febmnrf  and  Maich,  1744),  appeared  moat  tealooa  fat  tbo  gorera. 
Boni,  an  now  gmwB  aboolotely  cdd  and  indiAront ;  ao  that,  esoepi 
in  iko  peraana  in  Ike  fmf  at  tho  goveranant,  and  a  fow  dimstan,  than 
ia  BOl  tha  laaat  appeannea  of  ronoara  Io'  bo  net  wiib." 
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of  hone  graoadierB,  and  some  of  the  battalions  aa 
the^  came  from  FlaoderB  were  eDcatnped  id  Hyde 
Park.  Id  the  proviocea  several  great  lords  professed 
tonise  regiments  at  their  own  expeose — meaDiDg, 
faoweTer,  to  be  more  tbaa  paid  for  their  ootlay.  Few 
or  none  of  these  lords  were  either  bo  disiaterested 
or  K>  prompt  ai  Doctor  Herriog,  the  excelleot  arcb- 
biibop  of  York.  He,**  says  Horace  Walpole,  "hsB 
wt  no  example  that  woold  rouse  the  most  iadiffer- 
ent:  two  days  after  the  oews  arrived  at  York  of 
Cope^i  defeat,  and  wbeo  tbey  every  momeat  ex- 
pected the  Tietorlona  rebels  at  their  gates,  the 
bishop  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  conoty,  that 
had  as  macb  tm*  spirit,  hones^,  aod  bravery  in  it 
as  ever  was  penned  by  an  historian  for  an  ancient 
hsro."*  Under  this  prince  of  the  church  bodies  of 
borse  aod  foot  were  raised  in  Yorkshire  with  admi- 
raUe  rapidity,  and  not  one  gentleman  there  thoagbt 
of  making  a  profitable  job  out  of  his  courage  and 
patriotism.'  The  arcbbiBhop,  who,  in  such  a  case, 
luiy  be  excased— nay,  applauded — for  following  the 
warlike  conduct  of  more  ancient  prelates,  was  con- 
stant at  muster  and  review,  and  declared  that  be 
wonid  be  ready  to  flght  with  the  gentlemen  and 
faarghers  of  the  north.  •*  He  was,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  ID  another  place,  a  very  amiable  man,  to 
whom  no  fiiulc  was  objected ;  though,  perbaps,  the 
geotleneas  of  his  principles,  bis  great  merit,  was 
tfaoDght  one.  During  tbia  rebellioo  be  took  up 
srma  to  defend  from  oppression  that  religion  which 
he  abhorred  making  an  inatrnment  of  oppresuon."' 
His  example  had  the  best  of  effects :  the  nobili^ 
and  gentry  of  Lancashire  entered  into  an  associa- 
tion to  raise  3000  men ;  similar  measures  were 
adopted,  under  the  bishop  and  Sir  Robert  Gros- 
venor,  in  Cbester,  where  even  the  Catholic  gentle- 
men associated  end  subscribed,  declaring  that  this 
mid  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  tended  only  to  rain 
ihem  and  their  religion  in  Britain.  A  similar  as- 
sociation was  set  on  foot  in  Surrey,  under  Lord 
Ooflow,  and  in  other  directions  the  same  good 
spirit  prevailed. 

Pariiament  assembled  on  the  16th  of  October; 
when  Oeor^  announced,  in  form,  the  breaking  out 
of  the  nonamral  rebellion,  and  the  dangers  of  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  to  which  the  nation  was 
expoeed.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  assemble 
io  full  force ;  for  many  of  the  Scotch  members  could 
Dot  have  coma  if  they  had  been  willing,  as  the  yonng 
Pretender  had  pnUished  a  dechration,  tbreateoing 
to  confiscate  the  estates  of  all  Scots  that  should  dare 
attend  this  parliament;  and  though  it  was  doubtful 
whether  this  edict  of  confiscation  could  be  lasting,  it 
was  quite  certain  that  he  had  the  power  of  letting 
Us  Highlanders  loose  in  the  Lowlands,  and  of 
wasting  or  plundering  every  estate  there.  In  the 
nme  dedaration  Charles  denounced  as  traitors  all 
the  Eog^iah  members  that  might  meet  at  West- 
minster.   The  aession  wta  scarcely  opened  when 

■  LMtwtoBnm  Una. 
*  ••Ite  aamtj,"  mja  Bvrae*  Wslpdla,  "raiNi  4000  bkb,  bamdet 

■  body  aT  Ibs-haBUn,  wliMn  G*Mnl  OfUtboTpa  l»*  coti*«rtcd  Into 

■  Ufmetn.  Dwtor  Hming  «u  pranotad  to  CuUrbiiiy  in  1747. 
lb  M  n  Mipch,  i;s7,  aidTCiMlly  n^MMd. 


it  was  seen  that  the  Jacobites  who  attended,  and 
who  in  all  probability  had  been  encouraged  to  at- 
tend, in  spite  of  the  declaration,  had  wonderfully 
plucked  up  their  spirits.  They  opposed  the  address, 
and  offered  many  obstrnetions  to  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  "By  this,"  says  Walpole, 
we  may  expect  what  spirit  they  will  show  here- 
after; though,  with  all  this,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  ihey  are  so  confident  and  sanguine  as  their 
friends  at  Rome."  But  what  was  a  far  worse  sign 
than  this  Jacobite  opposition,  which  vras  too  weak 
to  venture  upon  any  division,  was  the  mean  telfisb- 
ness  of  the  Whig  magnates  and  others  who  had- 
offered  to  raise  regiments  for  the  defense  of  their 
country.  The  dukes  of  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Rut- 
land, MoDtHgue,  the  lords  Herbert,  Halifax,  Choi- 
mondeley,  Falmouth,  Maltoo,  Derby,  and  four  more, 
insisted  that  their  regiments  should  be  put  on  the 
regular  establishment,  and  be  paid  iiy  the  king — 
and,  "not  much  to  the  honor  of  the  undertakers, 
or  of  the  firmness  of  the  ministry,"  this  was  carried. 
These  noble  and  most  diBinterested  colonels  had 
named  none  but  their  own  relations  nnd  dependents 
as  officers;  and  these  officers  were  to  have  rank 
with  the  brave  old  part  of  thp  army  which  bad 
served  all  the  war — with  veterans  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  serrice.  People  at  once  left  off  praising 
the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  these  great  lords  to 
abuse  their  littleness  of  soul ;  nor  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  on  thtB  bead  the  popular  clamor  was  a 
single  notp  too  high.  The  king  was  mnch  averse  to 
the  new  men  taking  rank  as  if  tbey  were  in  bis  own 
old  army.  He  could  not,  however,  refuse  the  Lords 
what  they  demanded  ;  but  be  hoped  or  wished  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  feel  the  meanness  of 
the  demand,  and  address  him  not  to  grant  it.  But, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  members  to  oppose  the 
raising  of  the  regiments  altogether,  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  one  that  took  his  majesty's  view 
of  the  case,  or  that  ventured  to  urge  the  arguments 
he  wished.  The  Jacobites  and  patriots,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  sitting  in  this  parliament, 
"  and  such  as  are  not  included  in  the  coalition,  vio- 
lently oi^Mised  the  regiments  themselves;  so  did 
Fox  in  a  very  warm  speech,  leveled  particularly  at 
the  Dake  of  Montague,  who,  besides  his  old  regi- 
ment, bad  one  of  borse  and  one  of  foot  on  this  new 
plan.  Pitt  defended  them  as  warmly;  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Gower,  and  Lord  Halifax  being 
at  the  head  of  this  job.  At  Ust,  at  ten  at  night, 
thirteen  regiments  of  foot  were  voted  without  a 
division,  and  two  of  horse  carried  by  193  to  82. 
Then  came  the  motion  for  the  address  (t.  e.,  that 
his  majesty  should  not  grant  rank,  6cc.,  to  the  new 
officers),  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was  rejected 
by  126  to  124.    Of  this  latter  number  were  several 

of  the  old  corps— I  among  the  rest  The  lung 

is  now  against  this  addf-esa  {he  had  been  bullied),  and- 
all  sides  are  using  their  utmost  efforts.  The  four- 
teen lords  thiwateo  to  throw  up  nolesa  their  whole 
terms  are  complied  with ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
is  not  moderately  insolent  against  such  of  the  king's 
sarvaoM  m  voted  agninst  him. ....  I  shoakl  be  sorry* 
for  the  appearance,  to  have  the  regiments  given  vpT 
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but  I  am  sure  oar  nfbir  is  over  if  our  two  old  armieB 
are  beaten,  and  we  should  come  to  want  theae  new 
onea,  four  onlj  of  which  ere  eren  preteoded  to  be 
actually  raised."'  Id  effect,  though  the  leviea  "of 
these  patriot  heroes,  the  regiment-factors,"  swelled 
the  army-list  with  lordliogs  and  othMr  utterly  ioei- 
perieoced  officers,  aod  had  coat  the  goTerament 
more  mooey  thao  regimente  raised  io  the  ordinary 
way,  they  were  of  exceedingly  little  use  io  the  field 
— the  men  mntioyiDg  on  some  oceasions  when  called 
apoQ  to  march  out  of  theur  own  oonntiea,  and  the 
offieen  not  kDowtng  bow  ta  command  the  meo  any* 
where.  Id  Ireland,  where  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained of  a  risiogt  and  where  the  young  Preten- 
der'a  brother  was  for  a  loog  Ume  ezpMted  with 
Louis  XV.*s  Irish  brigade,  the  Proteatanie  of  ail 
denominations  made  Tigorona  exertions,  and  a  no- 
bleman was  found  that  could  malte  a  splendid  offer 
without  demand  or  hope  of  usurer's  interest.  This 
was  James  Fitsgerald,  twentieth  earl  of  Kildare, 
and  subsequently  the  first  duke  of  Leinster.  He 
proposed  to  ministers  to  raise,  clothe,  and  arm  a 
regiment  at  his  own  and  sole  expense;  but,  though 
bis  It^alty  waa  undoubted  and  the  motives  which 
attached  him  to  the  eatablished  government  as  ob- 
fiona  Bs  they  were  powerfod  mioiaters  told  him  in 
reply,  that  the  king  bad  oo  oeeaaion  for  hia  regi- 
moot. 

Meanwhile,  troops — Dutch,  Danes,  and  English 
—came  over,  and  die  Dnke  of  Gnmberiaod  arrived 
from  Flanden  to  take  the  chief  command.  The 

*  LaUar  to  BonM  Ibm,  datod  4th  Novaaibn'.— Ob  tka  IMi  be 
nnlim  tbu  Ibe  %tair  of  nnk  wu  ■(■in  diipuicd  <m  tlw  rtpon  UU 
taD  at  nisht,  when  it  wu  carrivd,  in  futaj  aC  tha  lordly  ni(imant-fac- 
toTB,  bj  a  miyoTitT  of  Iwaol]'- three.  "T1>a  kiag,"  he  adila,"  had  been 
panuaded  tu  appear  for  it,  thou(h  Lord  GTanville  made  it  •  petty  puiat 
afainat  Hr.  Pelham.  WiaDiugtoa  did  nU  apeak.  I  waa  Dot  thcra ; 
far  1  cmild  out  vote  for  it,  aud  yielded,  not  to  f  i*e  any  binderaace  to  a 
publio  meaaara  (or,at  laaat,  what  waa  called  lo)  Juat  rM>w.  The  princa 
aated  openly,  and  Indaanead  hi*  people  againat  it ;  bat  it  only  aenrad 
to  let  Mr.  Palhaa  aaa,  what,  like  arcry  ihing  elae,  he  did  out  kDow, 
kow  alreDf  ha  la.  The  kinf  will  acarce  ipaak  to  him,  and  he  can  not 
yat  gat  Pitt  into  placa."  Aecoidin(  to  the  eama  aathority,  which  ie 
fananlly  to  ba  lakaa  eaai  grmo  when  epeakipf  ef  that  advamry  of 
hia  bthar,  Pitt  bad  aHarnately  bullied  and  flattered  Mr.  Palbaa,  who, 
at  Isai,  had  praaiaad  lo  let  him  into  placa  aa  aacratary-a^war— tba 
aaabitione  conat  o(  hoiaa  not  being  aatiiSad  with  any  thing  Uae  Ihaa 
that.  '*  Pitt,"  aaya  Walpole,  a  few  daya  altar,  "  ta  ravanoaa  for  tha 
place  ef  aaeretaryat-war:  they  would  give  it  bin;  bat,  aa  a  pralimi- 
nary,  ha  huiMa  on  m  daalaration  of  oar  having  natUag  lo  do  wiib  the 
coatiMDt.**  Wban  ha  obtained  power,  thia  eloquent  and  able  man  may 
hav*  aade  a  batter  aaa  of  it,  and  nay  have  been  actuated  by  higher 
pcincipleB  than  hia  eompetilora ;  but  it  aj^ara  vary  clear  that  he  waa 
^le  eapaUe  af  aMBaeatea  and  cottdeaoenaiaoa,  and  of  mal  of  tba 
liicka  and  intrignaa  of  party,  In  erdar  to  obtain  that  piwar.  Ha  ctmld 
tM«  In  direct  erpoiitian  lovotaa  ha  had  gi*aB,and  to  priaei|daa  b*  bad 
pfodainad  not  aii  monthe  before:  and,  what  waa  nKire  diDgatona,  he 
CmM  admata  periloua  or  aliaurd  meuatac,  even  at  anomeot  ofcriai*, 
In  oidar  to  vex,  parplaz.  and  dkiplaoa  hia  appoaenta.  Tbaa  ba  ooald 
laaiat  that  iba  Mly  nelbsd  of  pnu^  aa  aod  to  tba  nfaalUae  waa  W 
at^MBt  oar  naval  f<ma— aa  if  ibipa  built  a  year  heaoo  wera  to  aup- 
pma  an  amy  of  Highlaadara  actually  marehiDg  into  England.  Some 
whimiical  and  ludicrona  dreotuataoeaa  attandrd  thia  ludicroni  debate. 
Hofaca  Walpala  tha  alder,  the  uncle  of  tha  wit  and  great  letter  writer, 
and  tba  plain  apiaking.  warm-oomplexionad  brother  of  the  late  great 
praariar,  MRaatMaOy  eoagralolalrd  the  country  oo  the  witdom  of  the 
JBoden  yon^  italaeman ;  and  aaid  that  ha  bad  himaalf  a  am  of  twa- 
aad-twenty,  who,  no  doubt,  would  ooaie  out  wiier  than  any  body. 
"  Pitt,"  wyi  the  youoger  Honre,  "  wh  provoked,  and  retorted  on  hia 
fbrBor  negotlaiioni  and  hii  grayAcaded  aiparteaoa.  At  thaaa  woida, 
mf  nacle,  aa  if  he  had  been  at  Barthdaaiew  fair,  anatcbed  off  bia  wig, 
aad  ebowad  hii  gray  hain,  whkb  awde  tba  angaM  aenaie  langh,  nad 
pat  Pitt  out,  who,  after  langUag  Unaalf,  diTanad  bii  vanoB  npoa 
Mr.  Palham."— Xtttir  la  ifaaa.  Pitt  waa  Wt  in  a  wnerity  of  only 


flower  of  that  brave  army  wbich  had  stood  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  Fonteooy  begaa  to  rendesrous  in  the 
center  of  England,  about  Litchfield  and  Coventry ; 
and  old  Marahal  Wade  advanced  into  the  more 
northern  coaoties  of  England.  "It  is  certain," 
says  Walpole,  that  the  army  adftre  the  duke,  and 
are  gone  in  the  greatest  spirits ;  and  oo  the  parade, 
as  tiiey  began  tiieir  march,  the  guards  towed  that 
they  would  neither  give  nor  take  qnarter.  For 
bravery,  his  royal  bigbneaa  is  certainly  do  Stuart, 
but  Utanlly  loves  to  be  in  the  act  of  fighting."' 
Chariae  bad  dwa  kit  hia  opportaniiy  of  marching 
into  England  when  it  was  b«re  of  troops,'  nod  to 
march  now,  as  he  was  actually  doing,  was  an  act  of 
madness,  or  at  the  best  an  expedition  which  coukJ 
only  end  like  a  Highland  raid  or  foray.  After  Ae 
battle  of  Prestoopans  he  lay  at  Edinburgh  while  his 
fotber  was  proclaimed  in  almost  every  towo  io  Scot- 
land. The  civil  anthorities  had  all  fled,  leaving  all 
the  attributes  of  government  to  him  and  bis  adhe- 
rents. The  banking  companies  had  made  tfaemselTcs 
and  their  money  aafe  within  the  strong  wsUa  of  the 
castle,  where  they  continued  in  spite  of  hia  tempt- 
ing proclBroetions.  The  Presbyterian  clergy,  who 
still  exercised  an  immense  and  a  paramoant  ioflo- 
ence  over  the  Lowlands,  absented  themselTes  from 
tfaeir  pulpits  io  the  capital ;  and  one  of  the  few  that 
remamed — the  fomed  M'Vicar — is  said  to  have  con- 
tinued prying  for  King  George,  bis  hwAil  sovereigo. 
adding  to  his  prayer,  And  aa  for  the  young  man 
that  ia  come  aoioog  tu  to  seek  ao  earthly  crown,  we 
beseech  Then  in  mercy  take  him  to  Thyself  and 
give  him  a  crown  of  ftlory."  Altfaongh  the  High- 
landers were  not  gof>d  missionaries  to  convert  the 
Whig  Lowlanders  and  change  their  Presbyterianism 
and  their  Whiggery,  they  were  uncommonly  eflisct- 
ive  as  collectors  of  the  taxes  wbich  Charles  imposed 
to  support  himself  and  his  army.  Out  of  Olasgow 
they  got  (£5000,  and  minor  sums  were  raised  in 
many  other  places  under  the  sharp  claymore  and 
the  Highland  buckler.  In  returning  to  their  homes 
wiUi  the  booty  they  had  mnde  at  PrestoopaDs,  tbey 
had  promised,  as  soon  sa  they  had  gotten  their  har- 
vests in,  to  return  to  head-quarters  five  tintea  more 
numerous  than  before ;  aod  it  behooved  Charles  lo 
wait  for  them.  It  appears  that  at  me  time  be  flat- 
tered himself  that  Edinburgh  Castia  would  be  pnt 
into  bis  bands  by  the  treachery  of  some  within  Uiat 
garrison.   The  HigUanders  at  first  kept  guard  in 

t  LailarlpHBBa. 

*  "  The  moat  of  people,"  aaya  one  of  bia  adbercnta,  "  aM«M  to  be 
■nrpriMd  that  the  prince  did  not  pureuo  hie  victory  of  Preitunpani, 
and  morob  into  Eaglaad  while  they  were  ia  aaeb  a  enaauwaiw  aad 
paaia ;  bat,  if  Ibwa  paopla  had  baowa  iha  traa  aiata  a(  alalia  at  that 
liBM,  their  anrfiriaa  aiigbt,  paihapa,  bare  ceaead."— jiMMod  tf  (At 
Veeag  Prtltniti't  Optrmlwu,  in  Ludihart  Papcn,  Thii  JicaUla 
addi  that  he  wai  tadly  in  want  af  anna ;  that  a  graai  away  of  hia  B*n 
had  fought  at  Praiiaa  with  nuhiog  but  piacaa  af  M  aeytbta  llxad  to 
the  enda  of  long  polaa ;  that  the  Iligblandan  took  tba  locka  off  the 
mnakeia  thay  got  at  Preaton  from  iba  English  trdopa,  aad  aoU  them . 
thai  armi,  ammnailion,  and  aii  brace  of  cannon  were  aipactad  on  ihe 
nortbem  coaat,  aa  alao  aonie  mooey  froai  Prenca,  for -which  it  wai  ae- 
eaaaary  to  wait.  Charlaa,  it  will  be  ramembeiad,  wia  alio  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  ntam  of  tba  Righlaadara  who  had  gone  la  their  bomra. 
It  nay  ba  aaid,  boiravH,  that  hii  daapaimta  ehanoe  in  Eagland,  with 
only  half  hia  nan,  aed  with  hta  a^llMB  aad  pvJan,  Might  havo  faaea 
eoMa  abadeabatlarBt  Iba  flnt  oewlanBtioa,whaa  than  ware  aanga- 
lar  Iroupa  faotwaaa  bim  nad  Lawdon,  than  it  ooald  ba  widi  all  tba  One 
be  cogU  callact  after  tha  ratam  of  Cnaibarlaad. 
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wtoB  old  baildiDgB  near  the  cutle  wall,  but  allowed 
MceaMuiea  of  every  kind  to  paas  ioto  the  gsrruoD. 
Bat,  diiappoiDted  io  hi*  6nt  hope,  aod  being  ia- 
formed  that  the  cutle  waa  badly  provided,  Charles 
rewrfred  opoD  a  bloekade,  tad  on  the  S9tii  of  Sep- 
tember wdera  ware  gi*eD  to  the  Highlanders  to 
alow  DO  penon  to  pua  fee  repaaa  into  the  eaatle. 
Genenl  Oneat,  the  governor  of  the  eaatle,  forthwith 
east  a  letter  to  the  pravoat,  who,  as  yet,  eoDtioned 
at  his  poat,  acqnUnting  him  Aat,  nalaaa  a  free  eom- 
mniieatiM)  waa  allowed  between  Uie  eaatle  and  town, 
ho  moat  b^o  to  tne  hia  cannon  on  the  latter,  to 
dislodge  the  rebeto  who  were  bhwkadiog  him.  The 
poor  provost  obtained  from  Oneat  a  respit  for  the 
towa  till  the  next  day,  when  six  deputies  were  sent 
to  Holyrood  Hoose  with  the  generaPs  letter.  Guest 
bad  done  do  more  than  any  other  officer  would  have 
done  ID  the  like  case ;  but  Charlea  pretended  great 
snrprise  at  faia  barbarity  for  threateoiog  to  punish 
the  iohnbiUDiB  of  EdiDborgh  for  not  doiog  what  it 
WIS  out  of  tbeir  power  to  do.  Id  bis  SDewer,  whkfa 
expressed  Ibis  mock  bnmanity  meant  to  produce  a 
popular  effect  io  his  favor,  he  said  that,  if  compss- 
MD  to  the  iahabitaDtt  should  malte  him  withdraw 
lua  gnards  from  tbeir  poets  round  the  castle,  Oen- 
eral  Oneat  might  next,  with  equal  reason,  require 
him  to  avocnate  Ediabargh  aod  abaadon  all  the 
advantages  of  hie  vktny ;  and,  finally,  that  if  Guest 
bombarded  the  towa,  or  attempted  any  wanton  mis- 
chief  upon  it,  be  would  take  his  revenge  and  make 
foil  reprisal  upon  die  estates  of  the  officers  serving 
in  the  castle,  and  upon  all  who  were  known  to  be 
open  abettors  of  the  German  government.  Guest 
DOW  agreed  to  suspend  his  cannonade  until  the  re- 
tarn  of  an  express  from  LondoD.^  But  the  wild 
flighlaDders  understood  little  about  truces  and  sds- 
peosions ;  and  some  of  them,  probably  tempted  by 
a  good  mark,  or  anxious  to  get  the  good  thiogs  they 
were  canyiog,  fired  at  some  people  that  were  con- 
veying proviskMM  ap  the  Castle  Hill.  Guest,  ioter- 
pratk^  this  irregnlariry  as  a  breach  of  the  agree> 
nent,  <^oed  a  fire  from  his  battlements,  using  both 
caanoB  and  small  arms,  against  the  houses  that 
covarad  the  Hightondars  oa  the  blockade.  Charias 
tbea  strictly  prshibitad  all  oonwpondence  with  the 
eaatla  npon  pain  of  death*  and  atrengthened  the 
Usekada  by  posting  additionBl  troops  on  several 
pointa.  Hereapon  Onest  iofermed  the  roagittratea 
that  be  moat  forthwith  demdidi  those  bouses  that 
Mood  nearest  the  eaatle,  but  that  care  should  be 
ttken  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  From  two  o'clock  on  the  4th 
of  October  til)  sunset  a  terrible  fire  wss  kept  up  by 
the  castle ;  and  aa  soon  as  it  grew  dark  the  garrison 
flwle  a  vigorous  sally,  aet  fire  to  some  houses,  and 
Biade  a  trench  between  the  castle  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  High-street,  where  they  planted  some 

■  0»  a*  4th  of  Oauber,  H«mM  Walpol*  ttj%, "  Jiut  u  I  wiMa  thia, 
jpanM  ii  tam»  in  who  tslli  M  thst  tb«  Mbali  ban  cat  off  th*  eom- 
MMcatMs  bMwMS  Edinlmrfli  ud  iba  e«Uc :  Ifaa  coHBMMton  ra- 
mmS  tbair  thnsti.  and  Dm  good  MffiMnUa  ten  ant  np  Utbar  to 
«4m  Mr  ba  MU  to  (Mid  Um  MMWloo.  It  !■  HodMl!  it  ia 
tntch!  aad,  I  dan  mj,  will  b«  giuted.  A*k  k  (onnneDt  ts  9pm 
ym  kwM,  which  jm  yoaiMlf  ha*«  fiTea  ap  to  rabali ;  and  th«  caa> 
■VMaea  «t  aaviaf  which  will  ba  tba  Ua«  oT  jow  caKla !— but  lhajr 
haw  ta  irtM  taf  aiw—  lhay  lyfBad." 


field-pieces  and  fired  down  the  street  with  cartridge- 
shot.  Next  day  the  cannonade  was  continued,  and 
several  of  the  Highlandera  and  a  few  of  the  unfor- 
tnnate  inhabitants  were  killed  or  wounded.'  The 
load  criea  and  mormura  of  the  people  were  calcu* 
lated  to  make  many  impressions  besides  that  of  com- 
poasion ;  and  in  the  evening  tha  yonng  Pretender 
pnUished  a  procbtmatkn  reealllag  his  former  orders, 
withdrawiog  his  troops  firom  the  bloekade,  and  al- 
lowtng  «  frea  eommnnieation  between  the  town  and 
tha  castle.  "  This  eannonodo,  or,  as  it  was  ealled, 
bombardment,  of  Edinburgh,**  says  Home,  "wu 
grievoasly  complained  of.  The  generality  of  people 
coDcIuded  that  the  garrison  of  the  eaatle  was  in  want 
of  provisional  and  that  the  general  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  communication 
open  in  the  manner  he  did.  It  was  not  so;  the 
castle  was  well  provided,  and  General  Guest  meant 
to  engage  the  Highlanders  In  a  siege,  and  prevent 
them  from  marching  into  England.  With  this 
view,  io  the  beginning  of  the  week  after  the  battle 
of  Preston,  be  wrote  four  or  five  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  acquainting 
his  grace  that  there  was  but  a  veiy  small  stock  of 
provisions  in  the  castle  of  EdiDbnrgh,  that  he  wonid 
be  obliged  to  snmnder  if  he  was  not  relieved  imme- 
diately ;  and  be  gave  his  advice  that  the  troops  to 
relieve  him  sbonld  be  sent  by  aea  to  Berwick  ot 
Newcastle,  as  the  quickest  eonveyance.  Tfaeae 
letters  were  sent  out  firom  the  castle,  that  they 
might  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  but,  lest 
any  of  them  should  make  its  way  tbrongh  the 
Highlanders  and  reach  London,  General  Guest 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that 
contained  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  of  the  deception  which  he  intended  to 
practice  on  the  rebels.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
Captain  Beavor,  of  the  Fox  man-of-war,  lyiog  in 
the  road  of  Leith,  by  one  Corsar,  a  writing-master 
in  Edinburgh,  who  desired  Captain  Beavor  to  send 
his  long-boat  to  Berwick  with  the  general's  letter, 
and  put  it  iato  Ae  post-house  there,  that  it  might 
be  aafoly  conveyed  tn  London."  This  wonU  have 
booD  good  military  coDdnct.  if  Decessary ;  but  it  still 
seems  to  vs  to  have  boon  nqneeesaary,  as  there 
were  other  eanses  aofficient  to  detain  Charles  and 
his  Highlanders  at  Edinburgh,  and  te  give  time  to 
the  English  for  preprur^on. 

During  the  contest  with  General  Guest,  which 
lasted  from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  6th  of 
October,  very  few  people  either  in  Edinbargh  or  its 
aeightmrhood  joined  the  Pretender;  and  no  men 
of  quality  whatever,  except  Lord  Kilmarnock  and 
Arthur  Elphinstone,  who  became  soon  afterward, 
by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Lord  Balmerino.  But 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  mountains,  and  of  that 
part  of  Seotfand  which  lies  nearest  the  Highlands, 

'  It  appMra  ^t,  dariof  ^  caancmmda,  tha  raanf  PraleBdar  bO 
Uolyrood  Hmua  for  a  nncb  Nfar  place — that  ia,  far  DnddiDptona, 
wbera  tha  mam  of  hia  annj  waa  encaatpad,  and  wbaia  Onaafa  unimi- 
Mla  aosM  aat  raaeh  hiai.  "Laid  Tweaddala,"  aaji  Mantoaot, 
*'  ahawad  m  a  papar  of  inlan%«M)a  fm  cm  Janaa  WaOaoa,  who  haa 
baan  aant  by  Capa  taBdiabarch.and  who  aaya  thai  tha  eaatle  had  Ihaa 
fiad  abovltanfUBaiWlrtwowbaraof  bid  anyeffact,  bat  killed  aobodj, 
and  aom  had  baan  withoat  baU ;  that,  aa  aouo  aa  tha  caatk  ttrad,  tha 
joaaf  am  Tall  tha  abbej  aod  vast  to  lha  camp."— JNaff 
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begsD  to  oorao  in  rather  freely.  Tbe  first  of  them 
that  reached  Gdiaburgb  was  Lord  Ogilvte.  eldest 
soa  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  brought  with  bim  a 
good  regimeot  of  600  men.  The  very  next  day — 
the  4th  of  October — Gordoo  of  Glenbacket  arrived 
with  another regimeat  of  400  men;  and,  oa  the  9tbt 
Lord  Pitsligo  presented  htiDself  with  six  eompsuies 
of  infantry  and  a  great  many  geotlemen  froto  Aber- 
deen aod  Banff,  who,  with  their  aervaote  well  armed 
aod  mounted,  formed  a  respectable-looking  body  of 
cavalry.  But  Pitsligo,  by  the  force  of  character 
■od  example,  was  of  more  value  to  tbe  caase  than 
another  man  woald  have  been,  though  he  had  quad- 
rapled  his  actual  leriei.  Hii  lordship  waa  not  rich 
— few  Scotch  lordi  Chen  were,  unlees  they  jobbed 
■t  coor^-but  he  was  exeeedingly  belored  and  es- 
teemed by  all  hia  neighbors,  who  cousidered  liim  as 
wise  as  he  was  amiable,  and  who  gave  him  bo  much 
credit  for  wariness  and  caution,  that  they  concluded 
the  canse  must  be  both  good  io  itself  aod  likely  to 
be  prosperous  in  its  issue  when  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  join  it.*  Bat  still  those  powerful  island 
chiefs,  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and  MacLeod  of 
MacLeod,  kept  sternly  aloof;  while  the  still  more 
powerful  Lord  Lovat  equivocated,  quibbled,  aod 
hesitated.  Charles  sent  to  the  isle  of  Skye  a  trusty 
messenger,  himself  a  MacLeod,  with  a  paper  of 
iostnictions,  containing  mlea  for  what  he  aboald  say 
to  the  chiefs  of  Skye,  aod  also  to  other  penoos, 
■ecordiog  to  cironmatanees.  This  messenger  rep- 
reseated  to  Sir  Alexander  MacDooald  and  MeLeod 
of  MacLeod  that  it  was  still  time  to  join  the  good 
cause,  that  his  royal  highness.  Prince  Charles,  en- 
tertained DO  resentment  at  their  baekwardDess,  but 
was  still  willing  to  receive  them  ss  the  most  liivored 
of  bis  father's  loyal  subjects.  Finding  his  argument 
ineffectual,  the  messenger  went  from  Skye  to  Castle 
Dowoie,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Frasers,  and  there 
remained  some  time  in  close  conference  with  Lord 
Lovat.  Notwithstandiog  all  the  representations  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  that  old  chief  had  been  wonderfully 
elated  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  victory  not  to  be  paralleled  io 
history ;  and  that,  as  sure  as  God  was  in  heaven,  his 
^  right  master  would  {N'orail.  He  had  already  con- 
nived at  sandiy  little  levies  and  marching  o£  the 

■  In  qMakiog  of  one  he  had  known— a  rara  aru  in  (erm— who  wpctke 
t*il  of  no  mnn.  Dr.  Kin^  Mr't "  The  penoa  I  imhi  U  tbe  praent  Lon) 
Piteligo,  of  SeotUnd.  I  not  only  nerer  beard  thi*  (eatkmaB  ipeak  an 
ill  word  of  uiy  ann  linng,  bat  I  alw»jri  Amnti  hin  tmif  to  defand 
tay  other  pemn  who  waa  ill  apoken  of  in  hie  ooaipaiij.  If  tbe  penon 
BcmMd  wen  hi*  acqvatautaM,  my  Lord  PilalifD  woaU  alwa;>  find 
M>BethiBf  food  Io  aay  cf  him  aa  a  ooaatatyofN.  If  ba  ware  a  ■traBiar 
aod  qaite  nnknown  to  hioi,  my  lord  woa)d  aife.  in  bia  defeaae,  tba 
(enetal  corraptioa  of  muoun,  and  tbe  fniliiea  and  inGnniiiea  of  bn- 
aiaa  natnra.  Ilia  no  wonder  that  aoch  an  axeellent  man,  who,  beaidas, 
la  ■  pdiM  aebcdar,  ud  baa  ■n^Mbar  frttt  and  food  qoalitiea,  ibonld 
ba  niuf»nallr  adnirad  ud  balovad,  ioaaMBBb  that  I  paraoada  uyaalf 
he  has  not  ooe  eneinjr  in  the  world.  At  laait,  to  tbii  faneral  eiteem 
and  afTection  fur  hii  pamu  bii  preaerration  mnit  be  owinff ;  for,  aince 
hia  attainder,  be  baa  never  naorad  far  htm  hm  «m  banaa,  protadcd 
bf  ami  of  diflbraat  ftiadflm,  aad  vnaivbt  for  ud  oRBMileatad  bj  tbe 
goveraBwnl.  ....  It  waa  ant  anbitioB,  but  a  love  for  hia  conntrj, 
and  a  cMacieatioui  regard  to  hie  dntj.  whicb  draw  thia  faoBBat  man 
(bowenr  be  niffbt  ba  nivlaban)  into  the  rabellioB  of  1749.  A  freat 
piiDoa,  who  bad  bean  w«U  iafonaad  of  mj  Latd  PinU|o%  dunoler, 
wanld  imneditf  alj  ktw  frtoaad  Ub,  aad  imtani  lha  Utile  aatatc 
wbicb  ha  bad  faiftiUd.^-TilMcMM,  MWaal  «d  JWar^  ^Mt  am 
Tiam, 


Fnuers  to  join  his  son-in-law,  MacPberson  of 
Clunie;  and  now  he  began  to  complain  to  Duncan 
Forbes,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  wear  a  mask 
to  tile  last,  that,  while  he,  Lord  Lovat  himself,  was 
io  a  deplorable  state  of  health — with  a  OMst  terrible 
stitch  in  his  side — with  a  shcntness  of  breath — with 
horrible  tortures  that  would  not  yield  even  to  warm 
braody — his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Boeing  all  fear  of 
God  aod  of  his  father,  was  exerting  himself  for  the 
false  prioce  and  oarrying  off  his  vaasaJa  from  their 
alle^nce  to  King  Geor^.  »My  stitch,"  writes 
the  old  fox,  still  contiouee ;  it  will  soon  make  an 
end  of  me ;  and  then  I'll  be  no  ftuthar  ttoiiUeKMne 
to  my  dear  lord  preaident^  or  to  any  ether  of  my 
friends;  and  tbe  mad  youth  will  be  then  Lord 
Lovat,  OS  well  u  colonel  ai  his  rebellioiu  regiment. 
I  do  assure  yon,  my  dear  lord,  that  I  will  not  regret 
dying  at  this  time,  that  I  rosy  not  eee  the  evils  that 
threaten  my  family,  which  was  always  regarded  as 
an  honest,  brave  family  in  this  country.  I  mm  very 
easy  about  my  obstreperous  and  aoaataral  eon,  aod 
the  mad  people  that  feed  him  in  his  false  ambition  ; 
but  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  seeing  the  honest 
family  of  Lovat  demolished  and  extinguished  in  our 
days  pierces  my  heait  aod  soul  with  the  most  mel* 
ancholy  thoughts,  which  would  be  enough  to  kiU 
me,  though  I  had  no  stitch  nor  pains  io  my  body. 
....  As  to  my  clan,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  villains  and  rascals  of  them  were  seized  and 
severely  chastised  and  punished ;  bat  I  believe  they 
are  marched  soudi,  in  die  regiment  of  that  unhappy 
youth,  to  screen  themselves  fiom  justicft;  »d  I 
would  be  veiy  glad  that  the  fifth  man  of  them  were 
hanged.  Bnt,  my  dear  lord,  as  to  the  booeit  gen- 
tiemen  and  teoanta  that  hove  stayed  at  home  for 
love  of  me,  and  for  love  of  peace  and  quietness,  it 
wonid  be  the  hardest  case  in  the  world  that  those 
honest  people  should  be  molested."'  All  thu  wu 
clear,  or  it  became  so  soon  after :  the  obstreperous 
and  onoatursl  son,  as  he  chose  to  call  tbe  heir  of  his 
house,  was  io  reality  set  on  by  his  truly  uonatorsl 
fiither,  who  had  ever  behaved  to  tbe  young  man  in 
a  tyrannical  and  brutal  manner,  and  who  was  now 
intending  to  make  him  bis  stalking-horse,  and,  if 
seed  were,  his  scape-goat.*  The  artful  blind  was 
further  intended  for  his  own  security — ^for  there 
had  been  repeatedly  a  talk  of  putting  him  under 
arrest — aod  for  keeping  together  unhurt  and  in 
arms  all  the  rest  of  his  clao,  so  that  he  might  declare 
himself  with  weight  and  effect  at  the  most  proper 
moment.  The  person  he  most  feared  was  Lord 
Loudon,  who  had  kept  together  a  good,  strong  regi- 
ment in  the  Highkoda,  and  waa  daily  enlisting  more 
men  for  the  service  of  King  George.  In  the  same 
remarkable  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
he  gives  Duncan  Forbes  a  thousand  thanks  for 
speaking  to  Loudon  in  his  favor.  "I  would  ex- 
pect," he  says,  •*  civility  and  friendship  from  his 

>  Lwd  Lont  to  tba  lord  pnaidaBt,  tn  CnUodes  Ffm. 

*  "  It  appeaiB,"  ear*  Walter  Seoit,  "  from  tbe  aTideaea  of  fnarr  if 
Dnaballoob  aod  otben  npon  Lonl  Lorat'a  trial,  that  all  tbit  while  ibe 
tbfMia  and  argvneMaof  tba  fatberw«ra«|in(lbaBaa(aftarwafdtb» 
bfgtilr  wtiimJ  Oasattl  Fiaaer)  to  s  sT  whldi  ha  dlMppmad, 
ud  that  ha  waa  atiU  aion  diaraalad  by  tba  dmpliaity  md  mmuttf 
with  wUeb  hia  hthar  quUM  tl.**— Art.  fa  Qmrt.  Mtw. 
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btber'a  son.  who  was  my  good  and  iutiaiate  friend. 
It  is  certain,  my  dear  lord,  that  while  you  pleafle, 
kod  the  Earl  of  Loudon  pleases,  I  will  be  safe  and 
Bomolaated  in  this  little  fant;  for  l^e  ministTj  will 
■ever  give  a  warrant  against  me,  or  against  any  man 
in  this  cooDtry,  bat  on  year  lordship's  repreaenta- 
lion  or  the  Earl  irf  Loodon's."  Meanwhile,  the 
other  great  Whig  lords  of  the  Highlands  were  far 
from  being  so  active  and  honest  aa  London  and 
Doocan  Forbes.  Whether  residing  about  court,  or 
beiog  at  die  time  io  the  north*  moat  of  tiiese  noUe- 
■WB  betnyad  u  astoandiDg  degree  <iS  setfishnesa. 
One  of  the  greatatt  ainong  Uum — the  Daka  of 
Himikoo — ^waa  diacoptented  because  government 
hsd  net  givea  him  the  Iwd-UentenaDcy  of  his  couo- 
tj ;  the  Duke  of  Qoeensberry  had  other  grounds 
rfpersonai  dissatisfaction,  and  so  had  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  the  Marqais  of 
Lothian,  Lord  Dumfries,  and  nearly  all  the  rest. 
These  thanes  seldom  agreed  among  themBelves, 
except  upon  the  single  point  of  jealousy  and  hatred 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  "  I  would  do  nothing,'* 
Mid  the  EriI  of  Marchmont,  "  that  should  enable 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  say  we  were  forced  to  call 

his  lackeys  to  our  assistance  They  must  not 

be  left  free  to  do  what  they  would  with  Scotland, 
and  saddle  us  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle.**  Ham- 
pered and  embarrassed,  Argyle  had  gone  up  to 
London ;  bat  he  foond  that  he  was  neither  per- 
mitted to  net  by  himself  nor  able  to  get  his  jeaknis 
co-thanes  to  act  irith  him.  According  to  Lord 
Marchmont.  •*  Those  u  power  in  Scotland  consid- 
sred  only  how  to  create  blame  to  one  another." 
The  gTMt  leader  of  the  Campbells  declared  that,  on 
leiTiag  At^leshire,  he  was  in  danger  of  beiog  taken 
bj  the  rebels — that  he  had  now  three  corapaoies  at 
loverary,  but  no  arms  to  give  them — that  the  Cam- 
enms  had  been  io  arms  for  several  years — that  he 
hid  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  his  owo  rents,  as  black  mail,  to  be  safe  from 
plander — and  that  whenever  he  had  spoken  of  these 
tbisgs  they  had  not  been  regarded  by  the  gorero- 
nwot-  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  moreover,  complained 
geserally  that  Scotland  had  been  neglected,  and 
hinted  that  somebody  at  Edinbnrf^  had  behaved 
like  fbols^  or  worse,  in  opening  a  gate  to  let  a  hack- 
Hy-ceeeh  out.  ud  the  Highbuidera  in.  But  his 
rspreseobitions  and  suggestioos  ooattnued  to  be  dis- 
t^arded  by  the  lords  of  the  opposite  fiiction,  who, 
ai  Lord  Marchmont  confessea  without  a  blush,  bad 
I  political  purpose  in  view,  and  meant  all  they  did 
or  offered  for  a  political  use — that  is  to  say,  to  show 
that  they  could  serve  King  George  better  than  Ar- 
gyle coold,  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  better 
fitted  for  honors  and  employnients,  and  the  real 
men  that  ought  to  have  the  governmeot  of  Scotland 
io  their  hands.'  In  this  base  manner  did  the  dis- 
HOHona  of  a  roost  corrupt  and  jobbing  aristocracy 
tend  to  leave  the  people  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
hod  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  and  to  favor 
Pretender's  march  into  England,  which  could 

>  Diur  of  Ragh  Eul  at  HmiehamA,  in  the  Right  Uooonbla  Sir 
Brarj-  Bom*!  SclrcliM  ten  lb«  Fapan  of  the  Earl  of  Hmb- 


hardly  have  been  aodertaken  now  if  half  of  the 
great  lords  had  raised  their  men  in  bis  rear. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  Charles  had  published  a 
proclamation,  denouncing  "  the  pretended  parliament 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,'*  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month  be  issued  another  proclamation,  drawn 
up  by  Sir  James  Stewart  and  Sir  Thomaa  Sheridao. 
abolishing  forever  the  Act  of  Union,  or  aaoooocing 
that  his  father  would  never  ratify  tlus  pretended 
nuion,"  though  be  was  ready  to  approve  and  con- 
firm all  other  laws  or  aets  which  had  been  passed 
since  the  Revolution,  if,  called  upon  ao  to  do  by  a 
free  and  lagal,Scottish  parhament.  Charles  thought 
at  one  moment  of  ealUog  a  Scottish  puiiameot  at 
once  to  meet  in  Edmbnrgbi  hot  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  he  readily  gave  op  that  scheme.  Parts 
of  his  last  proclamation  were  well  conceived  and 
strongly  expressed.  It  was  known  how  the  dread 
of  the  Stuart  sponge  had  increased  the  loyalty  of 
fuodholders  to  King  George,  and  the  proclamation 
aimed  at  removing  those  fears.  "We  most  declare," 
said  the  printed  document,  "the  sentiments  of  our 
royal  father  with  regard  to  the  national  debt.  That 
it  has  been  contracted  under  an  unlawful  govern- 
ment nobody  can  disown,  no  more  than  that  it  is 
now  a  most  heavy  load  upon  the  nation ;  yet,  in  re- 
gard that  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  doe  to  those  vei'y 
subjects  whom  he  promises  to  protect,  cherish,  and 
defend,  he  is  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of  his  par- 
liament coDeemiog  it.**  The  proclamation,  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  and  open  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  and  the  honor  of  a  prince,  promised  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  the  enjoyment  of  the  religions  or  forms  of 
worship  at  present  established  in  those  couotriea  re- 
spectively, and  also  full  security  for  property  of  all 
kinds.  It  stigmatized  as  false  and  ridiculous  the 
dreadful  threats  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  with 
which  all  the  pulpits  of  the  country  were  ringing; 
and  it  denied  that  the  cause  of  the  Staarts-was  link- 
ed with  the  formidable  powers  of  France  and  Spain. 
"  Listen  only  to  the  naked  truth,*'  said  the  paper; 
"  I,  with  my  own  money,  hired  a  vessel,  ill-proTided 
with  money,  arms,  or  friends :  I  arrive  in  Scotiaiid 
attended  by  seven  persons;  I  publish  the  king  my 
father's  declaration,  and  proclaim  his  title,  with  par- 
don in  one  hand,  and  in  tiie  other  liber^  of  eoosei- 
ence,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  to  grant  what- 
ever a  free  parliament  shall  propose  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people."  The  iMrocbmatioQ  threw  a  ghu-iog 
light  upon  the  unsightly  and  unnatural  spectacle  of 
England  calling  in  foreign  troops  to  assist  her  in  this 
contest  on  her  own  soil.  "  The  fears  of  the  nation 
from  the  powers  of  France  and  Spaia,"  said  the  pa- 
per, "  are  vain  and  groundless.  My  expeditioa  was 
undertaken  unsupported  by  either.  But,  indeed, 
when  I  see  a  foreign  force  brought  by  my  enemies 
against  me,  and  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes, 
Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  al- 
lies, being  called  over  to  protect  his  government 
against  the  king's  subjects,  is  it  not  higb  time  for 
the  king,  my  fiither,  to  accept  also  of  asustance  ?**■ 

^  Tha  eaaelaaioB  of  tliii  pusfn^  ot  Ihe  pnduMioa  wma  Mil 
man  Kartliiif :  "  Who  haa  tha  btttn  ckanca  ta  ba  M»p«ad««l  af  Ar< 
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To  Biinpla  truth,  Chariei  Imd  come  QDatteoded  by 
a  foreign  array,  because  oeither  France  nor  Spam 
would  risk  ooe  with  him ;  be  aod  his  father  had 
deafened  those  two  courts  with  cries  for  such  an 
army;  and  they  bad  endeavored,  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  from  Russia  to  Italy,  to  get  a 
foreign  force  wherewith  to  invade  England  ;  at  this 
very  moment  they  were  pressing  the  French  for 
nich  a  force  aa  would,  if  granted,  have  established, 
at  least  for  a  season,  the  supremacy  of'that  con- 
temptible  despot,  LoaiaXV.,  in  Scotland ;  bat,  aev- 
erthelesB,  the  thing  told  well  in  the  public  eye,  for 
Charlea  had  really  coma  aa  be  aaid,  a«  yet  very  few 
French  or  Spaniards  had  joined  him,  and  no  eon* 
siderable  number  did  join  him  until  after  the  arrival 
of  most  of  George's  foreign  host.  As  the  weatber 
grew  more  stormy  aod  foggy,  a  few  more  French 
shtps  braved  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruiaers 
aod  privateers ;  one  got  into  Montrose  with  about 
.£5000,  and  two  or  three  otJiera  contrived  to  land  on 
the  same  coast  5000  stand  of  arms,  six  field-pieces, 
a  little  more  money,  and  several  experienced  officers, 
French  and  Irish.  Nay,  in  one  of  these  ships  there 
ventured  over  M.  de  Boyer,  who  brought  a  letter  of 
congratnlation  from  Louis  XV.  Charlea  received 
this  monsieur  as  a  regular  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Versailles,  and  paraded  him  as  such  among 
his  Highland  cfaieft*  whom  he  deluded  Into  the  be- 
lief that  Loai*  was  soon  gmng  to  send  an  immense 
army.  Another  gentleman  waa  fiirthwith  aant  to 
France  to  give  a  magnified  account  of  bia  suecesaea, 
and  to  press  for  further  and  immediate  supplies. 
Indeed,  five  or  six  thousand  poonds  would  not  go 
far  with  as  mnny  thousand  hungry  Higblanders. 
Various  odd  and  irregular  methods  were  resorted 
to  to  obtain  more  cash.  One  of  these  methods  was 
particularly  curions.  Charles  seized  all  the  goods 
of  smugglers  thnt  were  deposited  in  the  custom* 
bouses  of  Leith  and  other  ports,  and  sold  them  back 
for  ready  money,  at  low  prices,  to  the  very  smug- 
glers from  whom  they  bad  been  takes.  The  High- 
laodera  in  and  about  t^e  camp  at  Duddingstone  were 
fttill  leea  particular,  for  they  occaaiooBlly  demanded 
havheei  from  the  peaceful  passengers  with  leveled 
moskets  or  brandished  elaymorea  ;  and,  to  make 
mattera  worss,  the  young  Pretender  had  thrown 
open  all  the  jails,  and  the  emancipated  feloas,  pat- 
ting on  the  Highland  kilt  and  mounting  the  white 
cockade*  levied  more  considerable  eontributioos  as 
real  Highlanders. 

The  young  Pretender  bad  by  this  time  a  regular 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  George  Murray,  bis  two  lieotennnt-generals ; 
O'Sullivan,  hia  quartermaster-general ;  Lord  Elcho, 
a  colonel  of  his  horse-guarda  ;  Murray  of  Brougb- 
ton,  his  secretary ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  his  former 
tutor ;  the  lorda  Ogilvie,  Nairn,  Pitsligo,  aod  Lewis 
Gordon  ;  Cameron  of  Locheil,  and  all  the  greater 
eign  powen — be  wba,  witb  the  aid  of  hii  inbjeeti,  cut  wreit  ih«  gov- 
•ramnt  out  of  ih«  huida  of  m  intrador,  or  ho  who  can  not,  with  «*- 
•iataan  ftoH  kbnad,  loppoit  Ui  lOfaraMBt,  iboufh  MUUiabad  bj 
■11  th*  eivU  powar,  ind  aacnrod  bj  ■  ftnof  nililary  font,  tgiiatt  tho 
ndiadpliiwd  part  of  tbooo  ho  htarnlod  ororforao  mknjrjnnl  Let 
kim,  ifht  p/cMM,  trytlM  trprriaunt ;  Ut  Aun  lend  off  kit  fonignJiirt- 
Hft  Mrf  p«(  oU  mpom  M«  «Mw  o/  a  iatik,  ntlwiU  Inul  oafjr  lo  tko 


Highhnd  chiefs.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  Lord 
Elcho,  one  of  the  members  of  it,  Charles  might  jost 
as  well  hare  had  no  council  at  all,  being  prevented, 
by  the  old  fiimily  obstinacy  of  the  Stuarts,  from 
takiog  its  advice.  >'  His  royal  higbneaa,"  says  El- 
cho, could  not  bear  to  hear  any  body  differ  io  sea- 
Ument  from  him,  and  took  a  dislike  to  every  body 
that  did."  His  lordship  also  assures  us  that  about 
one  third  of  this  council  eoosiated  of  true  Tories 
and  divine-right  men,  whose  prioci|^  it  was  that 
kings  and  princM  could  never  do  or  think  wrong.* 
The  pkue  where  he  was  seen  to  moat  advantage 
was  iodispotaUy  the  ball-room ;  and  Chaiies  enter- 
tained the  fair  Jacobites  with  aevenl  gay  balls  while 
he  stayed  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  evening,"  says 
Home,  '^he  received  tile  ladies  vrfao  came  to  his 
drawing-room  ;  he  theo  sopped  in  public,  and  gen- 
erally there  was  music  at  supper  and  a  ball  after- 
ward." But  this  kind  of  life  could  not  last ;  it  was 
necessary  to  hear  the  loader  mueic  of  cannon-balls, 
and  do  something,  unless  he  intended  to  remain  to 
be  attacked  at  Edioburgh.  He  had  all  along  ex- 
pressed his  determination  of  marching  into  England. 
Hia  nneasinesa  about  hia  rear  was  partly  removed 
by  the  assurance  of  Fraser  of  Foyers  that  old  Lord 
Lovat  would  now  declare  on  the  right  side,  and  that 
not  only  the  Macintoshes  and  the  MacKenzies,  bat 
abo  the  MacDonalds  and  the  MacLeods  of  Skye, 
had  engaged  in  honor  to  join  Lovat  and  the  Frasera 
on  tile  Corryannk.'  But  the  old  fox  was  deceived 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  MacDonBlds  and  the  Msc- 
Leods  of  Skye,  the  roost  powerful  of  the  clans; 
and  he  dis|ntched  his  secretary,  Hugh  Fraser,  to 
acqnaiot  Charles  that  he  had  once  expected  to  have 
asaembied  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  aod 
to  have  marched  at  their  bead  to  Edinburgh,  but 
that,  ns  some  people  had  not  acted  up  to  their  eo- 
gagements,  and  as  he  was  so  old  and  infirm,  he  bad 
resolved  to  stay  at  home,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  with 
the  clansmen  he  bad  with  him,  to  serve  the  prince. 
And  as  old  Lovat  did  not  declare  himaelf  until  some 
time  after  Charlea  had  left  Edinburgh,  and  as  few 
of  the  Frasers  went  fartiier  than  Perth,  they  were 
of  little  Qse  to  the  iasni^nts.  The  Hig^Ianden 
who  bad  fonght  at  Prestonpans  retnmed,  however, 
to  their  standard  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  October, 
Charles  mostered,  in  aU,  from  6000  to  6O00  men, 
of  whom  aboQt  400  were  cmvatry  and  4000  real 
Highlanders.  All  Ae  regiments  of  foot  wore  the 
Highland  dross.  Bnt,  as  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  12,000  veteran  troops  were  now  on  foot  in  Eng- 
land, besides  the  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  raiaed  by  the  noble  reg- 
iment-factors, it  seemed  but  a  desperate  enterprise 
to  invade  that  country.  The  council  in  Holyrood 
was  much  divided  in  opinion ;  some  proposed  wait- 
ing until  the  arrival  of  that  French  army  of  which 
the  prince  had  spoken  so  confidently ;  some  wanted 
to  wait  at  least  till  they  had  got  more  money  from 
Franco ;  and  some  were  of  oirinion  that  he  on^ 
not  to  go  to  Eng^nd  at  all.  nor  aspire  to  the  poMsi- 

i  LanlElcba'iHS.HoMin,ttqwiMbjWaltnScaU{BUiTi>** 
uf  ■  Grandhthar. 
■  Pejm^  Lettor  la  ToDibudiu,  n  BoBc'a  Appaadli. 
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■HD  of  that  throne,  bat  contoDt  himaelf  with  the 
uteifliit  kingdom  of  Scotlaod,  tis  hii  BDceetora  had 
done  before  him.    But,  at  last,  it  was  reBolved  to 
march,  saoguine  hopes  being  entertaiaed  of  a  Jaco- 
bite raiog  in  England  aa  soon  as  they  should  get 
across  the  borders ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  young  Pretender 
left  Hidyrood  House.  That  night  be  slept  at  Pinkie 
Hoose,  as  be  bad  dooe  the  Digfat  after  tfae  battle  of 
PfaatDBpara ;  aod  on  the  1st  of  November,  hariag 
•ppnnted  Lord  StntballaD  to  commaDd  in  Seotluid 
during  bta  abMDcef  be  began  his  nareh.^   He  was 
BOW  joined  by  MacPherson  of  dnuie  and  by  Meo- 
xies  of  Sbeen,  who  brought  aboot  900  more  High- 
laoders;  and  diis  was  the  last  reinforcement  that 
joined.    The  whole  army  was  divided  into  two 
cdomos:  the  first,  with  the  artillery,  baggage,  6cc., 
to  move  upon  Carlisle  by  the  direct  road  through 
Moffitt;  the  spcond,  headed  by  Charles  in  person, 
to  take  the  more  circnttous  route  by  Kelso,  as  if  it 
intended  to  enter  England,  not  by  Cumberland,  but 
by  Nortbomberiaud,  and  to  meet  Marshal  Wade, 
who  lay  at  Newcaatle,  in  front.    Either  column  was 
|W«ceded  by  some  men  on  horseback,  denominated 
huaaara,  who  kept  a  look>out,  scoured  the  country, 
and  procured  ioteUtgeaee.   Id  the  clau  regiments 
WBry  company  had  two  captains,  two  lieatenants, 
aod  two  eoalgoi ;  the  colonelcy  and  oommand  rest- 
ing intb  the  efaieft  of  Uie  respeetive  claoa,  or  with 
their  sons  or  brothers  or  nearest  of  kin  capable  of 
war.  according  to  the  ancient  cnttom  of  clanship. 
Every  mao  in  the  regiment  bore  the  name  and  con- 
sidered himself  the  kinsman  of  the  chief  or  colonel. 
The  pay  of  a  captain  was  fixed  at  half-a-crown  a- 
day  ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  at  two  shilliogB;  that  of 
an  ensign  at  ooe  shilling  and  sixpence  ;  and  the  pri- 
vates received  sixpence  a-day  without  deduction: 
but  the  {root  rank  of  each  regiment,  coDaistiog  of 
persons  who  considered  themselves  gentlemen,  were 
paid  a  shilling  a-day  per  mao  ;  and  these  tacksmen 
and  duniewassaih  were  better  armed  than  the  ranks 
bebiod  them,  and  had  all  of  them  targets,  which 
naoDj  of  the  others  had  not.   In  the  day  of  battle, 
each  company  of  a  Highland  regiment  famished 
two  of  its  best  men  to  form  ft  body-guard  to  the 
chief,  wbo  always  took  post  in  the  center,  and  who 
was  generally  flanked  1^  brothers  or  cousins,  wbo, 
in  common  with  the  whole  elan,  held  it  the  great- 
est possible  disgrace  to  abandon  the  head  of  their 
boose ;  but  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  commou 
men  of  the  clans  were  less  enthusiastic  than  usual. 
To  make  raids  and  forays  on  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land was  work  to  whicb  they  had  been  accustomed, 
aod  the  success  of  which  in  all  times  was  recorded 
in  a  thousand  ballads  and  traditions;  but  the  coun- 
try  beyond  the  Cheviot  and  the  Tweed  was  an 
nnknowo  world  to  them,  and  they  liked  not  to  go 
so  far  from  their  homes,  uncertain  as  they  were  of 
tfae  intentions  and  the  power  of  the  Whig  clans 
tbey  bad  left  behind  them.   Thas*  almost  as  soon 

>  StnthaUaa  wm  to  nmftin  at  Farth  with  mom  Jtcobiu  lantlansn 
ami  ft  hw  FiMctt  and  Irah  offiom  Bad  tbair  mto,  to  look  after  th«  tac- 
con  cipaetad  {nm  Fnoca,  »d  to  (am  aa  Azmj  ofnaeiraofaMbatk- 
cr  Hi^lnd        aa  Might  etme  in. 


as  they  lost  sight  of  Edinburgh,  they  began  to  de- 
sert in  small  parties. 

Charlea  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  and  halted 
one  day  in  that  little  town.  From  Kelso  be  sent 
forward  to  Wooler  with  sham  orders  to  prepare 
quarters  there  for  his  troops,  as  if  he  intended  to 
march  eastward ;  but  when  he  moved  he  struck  to 
the  westward,  marching  down  Liddesdale,  and, 
crossing  the  river  Esk*  on  the  8th  of  November,  he 
and  his  men  oecnpied  that  night  a  place  called  Red- 
dings,  in  CnmberlaDd.  on  the  road  to  Carlisle,  from 
which  important  city  the  attention  of  Wade  had 
been  completely  withdrawn  by  the  deceptive  move- 
ments of  the  Highland  army.  Bat  in  crossing  the 
English  border  the  spirit  of  the  superatitiouB  monnt- 
aioeers  had  been  further  depressed  by  a  trifling 
accident :  as  they  set  their  feet  on  English  sward 
they  drew  their  claymores  and  shouted;  but,  Cam- 
eron of  Lochiel,  in  drawing  his  sword,  happened  to 
cut  his  hand,  and  all  those  hardy  fellows  turned  pale 
at  the  sight  of  a  little  blood,  because  it  wss  consid- 
ered as  a  bad  omeu.'  Next  day  the  other  column, 
whicb  had  gone  by  the  MofTat  road,  having  turned 
suddenly  westward,  as  agreed  upon,  joined  on  the 
Carlisle  road,  and  the  whole  army  marched  forward 
for  that  city,  which  they  snramoned  in  form  on  the 
lOtb.'  Carlisle,  like  all  onr  old  inland  fbrtified 
towns,  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay  since  the  ces- 
sation of  the  fierce  border  wars  between  Scots  and 
English.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  very  old  and  very 
infirm  vrall;  it  bad  a  castle  stronger  than  the  wall, 
but  with  no  other  gnrrison  in  it  than  a  com- 
pany of  invalids,  commanded  by  Colonel  Durand. 
Within  the  city,  however,  there  was  a  considerable 
body  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorelnnd  militia;' 
and  the  officers  of  that  force,  Colonel  Durand.  and 
Mr.  Fettieon,  the  mayor,  resolved  to  defend  the 
place,  and  to  return  no  answer  to  the  summons. 
They,  no  doubt,  expected  that  General  Wade  would 
soon  come  across  from  Newcaatle  to  their  relief; 
and,  in  effect,  before  the  Highlanders  could  break 
ground,  intelligence  was  received  that  Wade  was  in 
full  march,  by  Hexham,  to  raise  the  siege.  Upon 
this  the  whole  rebel  army  was  ordered  to  oMTch  to 
Brampton,  in  the  forest  of  logtewood,  seven  miles 

1  Awonnt  of  tha  Tomf  Pratandai'a  Openliiaia,  in  Lockhart  Papara. 
Wa  loan  fran  a  letter  written  b;  Doctor  Chandlr-r,  Lnthop  of  Dnrhaai, 
that  the  public  ipirit  in  Nortbumbarland,  Durbant,  and  tfae  neighbcv* 
inr  eannties  waa  eueedingljr  good ;  but  that,  onlaM  the  tnopi  of  the 
aModaiini  oanld  be  pat  ander  a  proper  rvgtilatioB  of  diaeiplina,  they 
eunld  DDI  ataad  befon  a  body  of  Highhadeta.— Hmy  £tKt, 

■  "  November  the  9th,  the  rebel  amy  appearml  on  a  moor,  two  milaa 
distant  from  Cnrliale,  on  whom  tha  garriaon  began  to  tire,  and  conlin- 
ued  it  britUjr  for  toiM  time.  The  Praieoder  took  op  hia  quartera  at 
Mr.  LawtjS  of  Bbkewell,  Tnm  which,  an  tha  lOth,  ha  diapatehad  ■ 
MiMiager,  to  whoa  he  gwe  two  gninaaa,  with'  a  latter  to  the  garri. 

eon,  which  w«i  raceiTed  in  St  the  aally-port  On  which  the  garri. 

eon  thoaght  proper  to  conAne  tha  nteaaeDger,  and  ratamed  no  oth*r 
anawar  but  tram  the  montha  of  their  caBnon."— J  CompUtt  Hittary  a/ 
RMlivntfrom  iUpH  Hat^  im  1749,  H  it»  total  Hj^raMieM  at  U< 
glorUmM  MthofaiUoJtn,i»  Aprit,  174«.— By  Janea  Raj,  of  White- 
haven, Volanterr  nnder  hia  Rnyal  Highneea,  the  Dake  of  ConibeTlaBd. 
Tbia  volunteer  Ray  waa  rather  a  aillyt  vaporing  penon ;  bnt  he  aaw  a 
good  deal  of  ihe  military  operaiiona,  and  is  to  be  depended  ipon  whf  a 
he  deaoiihaa  what  ha  haa  seaa  with  hia  vwa  ejee.  In  other  panien- 
hn,  hia  very  abaardltlea  tender  him  amnainf . 

*  Raj  aaya,  "there  waa  the  whoia  miblia  of  the  two  eovntiaa  of 
Canberland  and  Wettmoreland,  who  were  about  IBOO  men,  beaidee  tbe 
(nhabitanta,  and  eighty  ianUda  ia  the  oaitt,  which  waa  wall  annihed 
wiih  ammanitina,  lartly  from  Whitehaven. 
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from  Cnrlisle,  to  wiit  fur  Wsde  there ;  but  nt 
Brampton  do  Eoglish  troops  were  seen  or  henrd  of ; 
nnd,  after  losiog  three  days,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Carlisle  and  besiege  that  plnce  in  form. 
The  Doke  of  Perth  had  the  direction  of  the  siege, 
which  Lord  George  Murray  covered,  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Harraby.  on  the  high  road  to  Penrith, 
and  ptncing  Glenbucket  at  Rickerby,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  to  hinder  any  succor  from  going 
into  the  town  by  the  bridge.  Other  troops  were 
thrown  into  little  hovels  and  hamlets  round  about, 
or,  for  want  of  better  lodging,  they  lay  upon  the 
ground — the  weather  being  very  cold,  with  both 
frost  and  snow.  Charles  himself  remained  with  a 
strong  detachment  at  Brampton,  and  appears  not  to 
bare  moved  till  the  business  was  finiahed  at  Car- 
lisle. For  a  short  time  the  Cumbeiiand  militiameD 
fired  very  briskly  all  along  the  walls,  making  a  great 
noise,  and  bitting  very  few  of  the  enemy ;  but 
when  they  saw  Perth  erecting  a  battery,  or,  rather, 
preparing  to  erect  a  battery,  with  a  few  contempti- 
ble light  pieces  upon  it,  their  hearts  failed  them, 
and  they  hong  out  the  white  flag.  Perth  and  his 
ofBcers  refused  to  admit  the  town  to  a  eeparate 
capitulation,  and  insisted  that  the  castle  should  be 
included  in  the  surrender;  and  both  town  and  cas- 
tle were  accordingly  surrendered  on  the  15th  of 
November,  at  the  very  moment  when  Marshal 
Wade  in  reality  had  begnn  to  more  from  Newcas- 
tle to  their  relief.  "  Not  a  battery  was  raised," 
says  a  Highland  officer,  not  a  cannon  was  fired  by 
OB."  *   This  eaay  acqoisitioo  was  matter  of  great  tri- 

1  *<ThB  Dvke  of  Parth,  with  bii  diriiioD,  wire  the  firat  nfllw  nWli 
tint  aDtem)  C^liile,  which  thef  did  an  the  JSlh,  tba  Pnteniler  b«inf 
ihin  Mien  milu  froa  tb«  citjt,  Thar  Madt  lb*  Karriion  to  twMr  never 
W  ftppMf  ta  triM  uj  nwr*  KgUMt  ihem  ;  and  Perth,  •hdtiBfthe  men 
kf  the  handi,  told  then  tbajr  wem  bnve  felknri,  nnd  oflend  them 
mm;  Io  Mliat  with  hw.  Tha  raM*  hava  taken  about  SOO  honae, 


umpb  ;  but,  during  the  short  siege,  Perth  had  quar- 
reled most  violently  with  Lord  George  Murray ; 
and,  as  Perth  was  allowed  the  honor  of  sigoinf; 
the  capitulation,  the  quarrel  became  still  farther 
envenomed.  The  mRse  of  the  Highlnndera  were  a 
sort  of  Protestants,  nnd  were,  therefore,  disposed 
to  hate  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  a  papist.  The 
army  murninred;  and  Lord  George  Murray  insist- 
ed upon  resigoiag  his  commission  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, telling  the  prince  he  would  continue  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;  tlita  was 
presently  followed  by  e  petition  from  several  offi- 
cers, praying  Charles  to  dismiss  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  reinstate  Lord  George  Murray.  Perlli 
then  waited  upon  th«  prince,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission of  lieutenant-general,  assuring  hint  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  he  had  raised.  The  young  Pretender 
could  do  nothing  but  submit  to  circumstances. 
Perth  was  left  to  serve  as  a  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
and  the  sole  command  was  intrnsted  to  Mamy, 
who  was  far  die  more  competent  of  the  two.  It  is 
said  that  Perth  was  anxious  to  avoid  discord,  which 
must  ruin  every  thing  at  once,  and  that  he  had  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  feel  or  show  no  resentmeBt  at  his 
dismisaal  from  the  joint  command.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  Perth  himself  was  capable  of  this  generosity  and 

and  all  the  irnii  fram  the  militia,  bend**  a  thontnod  atand  Iodg*d  i; 
Ibe  caalle.  Thay  aleo  foaod  a  rich  booty  in  tbe  caatle — the  fti^ 
lha  cauntry  round  about  hating  brought  Lhitkar,  for  nfalj,  the  mnal 
valuable  of  ibrir  elTocti.  One  of  their  Highland  chief*  «bi  killed  hj 
the  Ore  fn>ni  the  walla  on  the  lOth."— i>ft«r/rM  ■  Gnitiram  af  Ctm 
bfrland,  in  Ra;'e  Utatoiy.  It  appeals,  from  the  Jacobite  aoooaala.  thai 
the  peraon  killed  wiB  not  a  chief,  but  a  commoa  man ;  and  thai  lb*  ad- 
ditiua  of  another  man  woiindcd  made  up  all  the  Inaa  ttitj  intuiMd  in 
taking  Cailiile.  Acconliog  to  Ray,  the  Bighlandera,  while  ibey  werr 
at  BnmptoD.  made  verf  free  with  the  ibnep,  gveea,  and  other  poaltrr 
belonginf  taLottlCarliala'a  tauanta ;  aad  thejalao  aaiiad  all  tht  honea 
the;  could  la;  holil  of,  without  aa;  qaeatioB  either  ai  to  tha  rtltr  of 
the  beaala  or  tha  right*  of  tha  owner. 
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pettuM  of  miDd,  it  is  impoasible  to  conceive  that 
bit  frieoda,  vaHals,  aed  depeDdents  were  euimated 
Itf  tbe  lanie  MOtimenta.  We  beliere,  od  the  con- 
tniy,  thmt,  aven  aoder  the  most  favorable  eircum- 
itiiiees,  jealouaieg  and  difueDsions  like  theae*  and 
tbe  fierce  old  feoda  between  clao  and  clan,  would 
have  broken  np  tho  army  in  a  very  abort  time.  Aa 
for  tbe  yoQDg  Pretender,  faia  antbority  and  influeoce 
were  next  to  nothing  among  the  common  Highland- 
ers, who  DOW,  BB  formerly,  merely  loolted  to  their 
respective  chiefs,  and  would  take  no  cominaod  from 
toy  other  person. 

Having  aurreadered  the  town,  the  castle,  the 
military  stores,  and  their  own  arma  and  boraes,  and 
having  engaged  not  to  serve  against  the  Pretender 
for  one  whole  twelvemonth,  the  Cumberland  militia- 
men and  the  invalids  marched  out ;  and,  on  the  17th, 
Charlea  made  a  trinmpbal  entry  into  Carliale,  where 
tbe  people  seemed  stupefied,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
posed tn  welcome  htm  or  to  join  him.  A  council 
of  war  waa  called  to  decide  what  waa  to  be  done 
next;  aome  proposed  to  march  toward  Neweaatia, 
and  bring  Wade  to  an  action ;  some  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  march  directly  upon  London  by  the 
Lancashire  road ;  and  othera  thought  it  would  be 
bett  of  all  to  go  back  into  Seotlandt  aa  there  was  no 
appearance  of  an  invasion  from  France,  and  just  as 
little  of  a  Jacobite  riarng  in  England.  Charles,  it  is 
■aid,  declared  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  original 
resolution  of  marching  forward  at  all  hazards. 
'*Lord  George  Murray,"  says  Home,  '•comparsd 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  eacli  of  tbe 
propoaala;  and  concluded  that,  if  his  royal  highness 
choose  to  make  a  trial  of  what  could  be  done  by 
marching  to  tbe  southward,  be  was  persuaded  that 
his  army,  email  as  it  was,  would  follow  him.  Charles 
■aid  he  would  venture  it.    It  was  a  venture."' 

If.  instead  of  advancing,  Charlea  had  chosen  to 
retire,  be  would  not  very  easily  have  got  back  to 
bia  old  lodginga  in  Holyrood.  He  had  scarcely 
bimed  hia  back  upon  Edinburgh  when  the  crown 
ofiicers  reentered  that  city  in  solemn  procession ; 
while  he  was  resting  at  Kelso,  tbe  garrison  nf  Ed- 
inburgh Castle  was  reinforced,  levies  of  men  were 
made  for  King  George,  and  now  Wade  had  sent 
forward  two  regiments  of  cavalry  to  support  the 
forces  assembled  in  Edinburgh.  Tbe  Jacobite  ladies 
wrung  their  bands;  but  there  waa  nothing  to  be 
done.  The  Holyrood  royalty  of  Charles  was  des- 
tined to  be  scarcely  longer  lived  than  the  gourd  of 
tbe  prophet.  He  had  now  sent  back  orders  to  Lord 
Strathallao  to  march  from  Perth  with  all  speed,  and 
join  bim  in  England  with  his  whole  force :  but 
Stratballan  was  in  no  condition  to  move;  for  the 
Earl  of  London  and  the  Lord  President  Forbes  were 
gathering  in  great  force  in  his  rear — levies  of  High- 
land Whigs  were  coming  down  from  tbe  mountains 
— the  Fbilistinea  were  aloioat  upnn  bim — Glaagow, 
Paasiey,  Damfiies,  neariy  all  tbe  towns  where  there 
waa  trade  or  industry,  and  their  attendant,  tbe  Whig 
prioeiple.  were  beginning  to  give  alarming  symptnms 

t  Emtrnj  of  th*  BabaDiM.  Lni  GaorfB  Urnny,  !■  kii  en  Nai^ 
(MK*.  fal^  eanAma  aU  (hat  If  tM,  in  tMa  panionlu,  by  Hooa.— Sea 
JmttiU  Mmtin. 


of  loyalty  to  King  George ;  and  even  in  the  &ir  city 
of  Perth  itself,  the  destined  hsad-qoarters  of  this 
Jacobite  army  of  reserve,  the  mob  could  not  be  re- 
Btrained  from  celebrating  King  George's  birthday ; 
and,  what  with  whiakey,  and  what  witfa  loyalty,  Utey 
came  to  blows  with  StratbaUan's  men !  The  same 
demonstrations  took  ptace  at  Dundee ;  and  Stratbal- 
lan told  the  Pretender  be  could  not  move  yet.  It 
is  aaid  that  M.  de  Boyer,  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  march  into  England,  confidently  declared  that 
a  French  force  would  preaently  land ;  and  that 
Charlea  himself  proclaimed,  with  equal  confidence, 
that  be  was  sure  his  old  friends  of  Lancashire 
would  join  him  as  soon  aa  he  appeared  among  them. 
With  these  hopes,  and  with  an  army  reduced  to 
4600  men,  Charles  renewed  his  march,  leaving  SCO 
man  to  garrison  Carlisle.  Tbe  Highlanders  march- 
ed in  two  divisions:  the  first,  consistiDg  of  six  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  the  first  troop  of  Horse  Guards, 
and  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  moved 
first,  and  marched  to  Penrith,  on  the  2l8t  of  No-, 
vember  i  the  second  division,  under  the  command 
of  Charlea,  arrived  at  Penrith  on  tbe  fiilbwing  day. 
and  there  occupied  the  quarters  wbieb  the  van  and 
Lord  George  Murray  bad  left.  In  the  rear 'of  tbia 
division  were  the  cannon,  guarded  by  Perth'a  regi- 
ment, tbe  secood  troop  of  Horse  Guards,  and  some 
other  mounted  genllemeo,  whom  it  waa  a  stretch 
of  courtesy  to  call  hossars.  There  was  a  short  iwlt 
at  Penrith,  on  account  of  a  i-omor  that  Wade  waa 
crossing  tbe  Westmoreland  ond  Cumberland  monnt- 
ains  to  attack  them  in  flank ;  but,  as  this  intelli- 
gence was  disproved,  they  poshed  on,  by  Shapp, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to  Pivaton,  where  both 
columns  met  and  rested  en  the  27th.  The  catas- 
trophe in  1715,  when  Macintosh  and  Forater  laid 
down  their  arms  before  generals  Carpenter  end 
Wills,  had  made  a  very  deep  imprMaioo  on  the 
Highlanders ;  and  perhaps  there  were  other  tra- 
ditiona  which  pointed  out  that  town  aa  their  ne  jflns 
tUtra.  It  ia  at  least  certain  that  there  was  a  general 
impression  among  them  tluit  they  could  not,or  ou^t 
not,  to  venture  fortber  into  England  than  Preston. 

Preston."  says  one  of  the  Pretender's  officers, 
**waa  BO  fatal  to  the  Scots  that  they  could  never 
get  beyond  it;  but  Lord  George  Murray,  in  order 
to  evade  the  freet  (or  superstition,  which  the  High- 
landers are  full  of),  crossed  the  bridge  immediately, 
and  quartered  a  great  many  of  the  men  on  that  side 
of  tbe  water ;  where  they  halted  next  day,  expecting 
some  intelligence,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
tliey  were  disappointed."  *  Their  march  from  Ken- 
dal had  not  been  altogether  undisturbed  ;  Ibr  some  of 
tbe  Cumberland  farmera,  who  bad  been  robbed  of 
their  horses,  being  better  mounted  upon  otltfr 
steeds,  followed  the  so-called  hussars,  diamoant 
ing  some  of  them,  and  recovering  their  lost  prop- 
erty. Wherever  the  young  Pretender  came,  he 
demanded  tbe  public  money.*   From  Preston  tbe 

I  Aoeoont  of  tba  Yaasf  Pratandar'a  Oparaboaa,  im  LaeUiai*  hpan. 

■  VolanUiaT  Rajr  wu  folUiwiBg  ibe  wanh  of-  tha  Tabah  Inm  Cwm- 
bariand— •'miMiiniariiif,"ubaaajrt.iailMdin[«faaorapaillar.  Ha 
uaurra  na  that.luTiiif  txirTowed  •  futil  aatlacMa  of  |4Moli,  ha  nllicil 
out  rrom  fail  quartan,  kt  ths  Sun,  ia  LaaraiUT,  and  Mda  twu  pMuo. 
aifi  tbat  ha  pidwd  ap  wwthtr  auapler  batwua  Lttemn  aad  Fiw 
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Hi^lBoden  marclied  to  WigHo,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  38tb,  wheo  a  par^  of  them  weot  through 
Leigh,  aod  what  was  called  an  advance  party  en- 
tered MttDcheBter  the  aame  day.  This  advHnced 
party,  according  to  all  accounts,  consisted  of  a  aer- 
geant,  a  drummer,  and  a  drunken  woman.  ''Man- 
cbeater,"  says  Ray,  •*  was  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a 
drum,  and  a  woman,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  sfter- 
noon,  who  rode  up  to  the  Bull's  Head  on  horses 
with  hempen  halters  (a  just  emblem  of  what  they 
deserved),  where  they  dtoed ;  after  dinner  tbey 
beat  op  for  recruits,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  listed 
about  thirty.  They  were  likewise  joined  by  sev- 
eral others,  some  of  desperate  fortaaes,  who  were 
modeled  into  what  they  called  the  Manchester 
Re^meot — mostly  people  of  the  lowest  rank  and 
the  vilest  principles;  which  ocaisiooed  him  who 
called  himself  the  Dnke  of  Perth  to  say.  that  if 
the  devil  had  come  a-recraiting,  and  proffered  a 
shilling  more  than  his  prince,  they  would  have 
preferred  the  former." '  To  deceive  people  as  to 
their  real  numbers,  quarters  had  been  demanded 
in  Manchester  for  10,000  men.  Ray  anys  that 
tbey  were  a  plundering  mobi  of  about  6700;  but, 
in  reality,  the  Pretender's  force  did  not  at  this 
moment  much  exceed  4000  men,  for  few  or  none 
had  joinad  them  on  their  march  in  Lancashire ; 
and  even  ''proud  Preston,"  though  considered  The 
most  Jacobite  place  in  England,  had  furnished  only 
some  half-doEoo  vagabonds.  When  all  these  road- 
side recruits  bad  been  jinned  to  the  Manchester 
men,  the  total  number  was  about  SOO.  This  Man- 
chester regiment  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Hr.  Francis  Townley,  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  a  very 
andent  family,  and  almost  the  only  gentleman  that 
joined  in  Lancashire.  In  the  mean  time  Marshal 
Wade,  with  the  major-generals  Howard  and  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  brigadiers  Cholmondeley  and  Mordannt, 

ton ;  and  that,  within  tw o  mflet  of  the  lattartowB,hattappad  ud  mad* 
priiODBr  th«  rsbel  ooarirr,  who  wu  rknyiug  diipUehM  fran  tlw  maj 
to  Scoilutd,  and  fi»tyniM  latMn  beddat. 

■  Lord  IhliM  hM  finmd.iB  tb*  8Ut«  Papar  Ottm,  Sonthnd,  Mnnl 
kttm  of  Mcnt  lauUifanM,  wrlttaD  hy  a  ganUtaaa  at  Maaeheater  b> 
tha  Dokc  of  CnnberlaDd ,  and  on*  of  theae  Uilera  eemplflislf  airoea 
with  the  account  sivao  by  Ray  ami  olhen  of  the  might;  force  that  took, 
for  tka  PraUndar,  iba  lood  town  at  MaacbatMr.  Jnat  now,"  aaya 
Om  HanehMtar  eomapoBdairti  writinf  on  tha  SSihof  Ntttanriier,  "ata 
eoBia  is  two  of  the  Prataadar^  bmb,  a  MTsn>Dt  aad  a  dranmer.  and  a 
womanwitb  than.  I  bava  aara  them.  The  aergeaot  i«  a  Scotchnuin, 
the  drammar  ia  a  Halifai  man,  and  thej  are  ddw  gtaag  to  b«at  up. 
Thaae  two  man  and  the  womaa,  without  anjothrr.cama  iota  the  towa 
amid  Ihanaaada  of  apertaloia."  On  the  folIowiBf  day,  when  the  Pn- 
trndar  and  hia  nafa  body  had  arrived  In  ManehMter,  the  aaiae  enrra. 
■pnndent  aaya,  "The  two  Hifhlaaden  who  came  in  ymlarday  and  beat 
up  for  ToloatMii  for  him  they  citi  hii  jajH  bigbDaM  Charia*  Prince 
of  W^aa,  offered  Are  guinea*  adranea.  Many  took  ou  i  each  recaiveil 
one  abilling,  to  ban  the  real  whan  the  prince  eama !  naydo  >ot  ap- 
pear to  baanch  lairibla  ftllowa  aa  baa  been  repreaantad.  Haay  oftha 
foot  are  dimiantiTe  creatQrea,  lint  many  elover  men  amon^  them.  The 
ftundaand  oflSeeia  are  alJ  iu  a  Highland  dre*»,a  long  nrord,  and  iluek 
with  pMtola ;  their  hotaea  alt  tun  and  eolora.  The  b«nman  went  to 
ofdar  all  peraona  charged  with  excite,  and  ionkaepen,  forthwith  to  ap- 
pear, and  bring  their  laat  aoqnittance,  and  at  much  ready  caih  that 

contaiiH,  on  pwn  of  military  aiecntion  Several  thouaenda  ramn 

ia  at  two  o'clock :  they  ordered  the  belie  to  Hog,  and  the  bellman  h» 
bean  ordering  oi  to  illamiaata  our  houiei  to-night,  which  mn>t  be  done, 
^e  ChoTBliar  manihad  by  my  door,  in  a  Righlaiul  dreaa,  lurroooded 
by  a  BighJand  guard ;  do  maiic  but  a  imir  a(  bagpipea."—  Lord  JMoAen, 
Uitt.  B»g,  from  Paaeo  of  Utreoht.  We  maymeDtion,  ia  farther  proof 
of  Valnatoer  Vtmf^  eonaetiieaa  in  anch  dataila,  that  hla  aeeouut  Of  the 
anieal  of  Chaiian  at  MBBchaatar  and  tbo  procaadiDga  tbaraapoa  agreae 
wi&that  ihSB  in  thaia  lattma. 


had  marched  as  for  u  Hexham,  in  the  diTection  of 
Carlisle,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17tb,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss  troops  for  his  van.  Re- 
ceiving intelligence  there  that  Carlisle  had  snrren- 
dered.  Wade  had  returned  to  Newcastle,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  22d,  with  his  forces  mnch  fatigued 
nod  distressed  by  inclement  weather.  But,  after 
a  rest,  he  had  again  put  himself  in  motion,  and  vnia 
now  marching  through  Yorkshire  to  attack  the  Pre- 
tender in  the  rear.  In  the  front  lay  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  at  his  head-quarters  at  Litchfield,  and 
with  ao  army  that  counted  at  least  5000  disciplined 
troops,  and  from  2000  to  3000  militia  and  new  lev- 
ies ;  and  behind  the  duke,  between  him  and  Lon- 
don, a  third  army  was  rapidly  collecting  on  the 
borders  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex.  Nor  was 
this  all;  the  city  of  Chester,  where  there  were 
many  Catholics,  who  were  all — somewhat  onrea- 
sooably — expected  to  join  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
had  been  secured  for  government  by  the  Esrl  of 
Cholmondeley,  and  pot  into  a  posture  of  defense  in 
a  surprisiagly  short  time ;  while,  still  nearer  to 
Manchester,  the  important  town  of  Liverpool  was 
secured  by  the  magistrates,  merchants,  and  other 
inhabitants,  who  showed  as  much  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion as  the  people  of  Manchester  had  showed  indif- 
ference. The  townspeople  of  Liverpool  raised  a 
regiment  nearly  700  strong;  and.  unlike  the  noble 
regiment-factors,  they  asked  no  pay,  no  reward, 
and  attempted  to  make  no  job  whatever;  but,  st 
their  own  expense,  clodied,  fed,  and  paid  the  men, 
and  took  for  their  colonel  an  old  and  experienced 
officer,  the  Honorable  Colonel  Graham,  appntnted 
by  the  king.  To  this  service  the  corporation  voted 
dC2000;  and  nearly  every  man  in  Liverpool,  from 
the  opulent  merchant  dawn  to  the  poor  porter  or 
day  laborer,  contributed  something,  according  to 
his  ability.  When  the  first  fear  of  an  attack  from 
the  Highlanders  had  evaporated,  this  Liverpool 
regiment,  after  breaking  down  several  bridges  to 
embarrass  and  retard  the  march  of  the  Highland- 
ers, crossed  the  country,  and  joined  the  forces  of 
the  Cuke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  astonished  to 
find  them  so  well  disciplined  in  so  short  a  time.' 

The  wisest,  and  even  the  most  resolute  of  the 
Highland  cbieft,  recommended  an  instant  retreat, 
saying  that  they  might  possibly  avoid  Wade,  or  de- 
feat him  if  tbey  met  him,  and  get  back  into  Scot- 
land without  any  great  loss ;  but  that,  if  they  went 
forward  into  the  heart  of  England,  where  the  people, 
instead  of  joining  them — as  Charles  had  assured 
them  they  would — were  tliwarting  them  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  and  reinforcing,  day  after  day,  the  forces 
of  King  George,  tbey  must  inevitably  be  surround- 
ed by  three  or  four  armies,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Lord 
George  Munny,  as  an  experienced  soldier,  must 

1  "  It  ii  to  be  obaenad  that,  after  the  prince  paaaad  Preaton,  tb* 
bridge*  where  he  waa  to  paai  ware  all  limke  down,  and  the  fonb  (poll- 
ed, in  order  to  binder  hi*  paiMga  ;  but  that  wai  a  ne«dle*a  precautioa, 
fur  Highlander*  give  themeelve*  no  great  trouble  about  a  bridge  if  the 
water  be  any  way  fardable."— Jccswil  of  tkt  Young  Pr*Uititr'M  Ofr- 
ati«»»,  in  Lockhart  Paper*.  The  artillery  and  baggage,  and  (undty 
other  part*  of  Ibe  Pretender**  army,  could  not,  huwaTer,  dispenae  with 
bridge*  to  wall  *a  the  HigblBoden  ;  and,  when  the  adraace  wu  oon- 
vanad  into  a  retreat,  tba  precautiuB  cMiaad  them  nmcb  niachitf  and 
■tiibnaff. 
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bin  felt  &e  force  of  Umbb  argoiii«nU;  yet  he 
nid  tbat  they  ought  oot  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
prtDcef  who  wee  qaite  cettaio  of  beiog  joined  by 
thoasBDds  as  be  approeched  the  Treat ;  end  he  io- 
dnced  them  to  ngree  to  go  OD  as  far  as  Derby.  Od 
the  let  of  December  they  resumed  their  ooward 
inarch,  fordiog  the  Mersey  oenr  Stockport,  and 
carrying  the  baggage  and  artillery  across,  lower 
dowa  the  river,  at  Cheedle,  by  meaos  of  a  rude, 
temponry  bridge,  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 
On  the  Cheshire  baok  tbey  found  assembled  an 
ootbusiastic  old  lady  and  some  few  old  Jacotnte 
geotlemen;  but  no  reiDforcements,  no  iasurgeot 
baods  of  English,  no  money  (except  a  little  dona- 
tioD  to  be  mentioned  preaeotly),  oothiDg  but  some 
timid  good  wisbei,  and  one  or  two  fervent  prayera. 
Tbe  old  Jacobite  lady — the  atory  ia  traditional — was 
B  Mrs.  Skyriag,  who^  when  an  in&nt,  had  witnessed 
what  was  called  tbe  bappy  bndiog  of  Charles  11. 
It  tbe  Restoration.  Since  tbe  second,  and,  ns  it 
proved,  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  by  tbe  Revo- 
lotion  of  16BB,  she  had  continued  hoping  to  witness 
toother  restoration,  and  another  blessed  landing  at 
Dover,  or  somewhere  else  ;  and  she  had  ever  since 
laid  aside  half  of  her  yearly  income  to  remit  to  the 
exiled  family  abroad,  from  whom  she  concealed  her 
Dame.  She  bad  just  now  sold  her  jewels,  her  plate, 
sod  every  little  article  of  value  ahe  possessed  ;  and 
she  broo^t  the  money  in  a  parse  and  laid  it  at  the 
Chevalier's  feet,  exclaiming,  as  she  beheld  him — 
M  Lord,  DOW  lettest  tbon  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 
The  amiable  aad  aged  enthneiaat,  it  is  added,  could 
not  snrrive  the  shock  whao  aha  beard,  a  lew  daya 
after,  that  Charlea  had  completely  fiiiled  in  England, 
aad  was  retreating  in  a  wretched  conditioD.^ 

On  the  aame  ^y  on  which  he  eroaaed  the  Mer- 
sey, Cbarlea,  with  tbe  main  body  of  bis  army  and 
all  his  artilleiy,  entered  Macclesfield,  where  they 
bnsily  employed  themselves  in  potting  their  fire- 
arms in  order,  aa  if  they  expected  a  battle.  From 
the  Cheshire  bank  of, the  Mersey,  Lord  George 
Murray  marched  to  Congleton  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  sent  forwaxxl  Colonel  Kerr, 
who  drove  before  him  a  small  body  of  the  Duke  of 
KiegBton'a  borse,  who  fled  in  the  direction  of  the 
Trent,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaod  was  now 
advancing.  Kerr  also  seized  tbe  fiiroona  Captain 
Weir,  well  known  to  all  about  court,  and  carried 
him  to  Congleton,  from  which  he  waa  sent  to  Prince 
Cbarlea  to  be  examined.'"  This  Weir,  who  was 
reeoDDoitering  for  Cumberlaod,  was  threatened  with 
the  gallows  aa  a  apy,  and  there«pan  it  appears  he 
revealed  all  he  knew  about  tbe  motions  of  tbe  duke. 
This  was,  that  bis  royal  highoeas,  deceived  by  Lord 
George  Honray'a  aide  movameot,  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  tbe  Highlanders  iuteoded  to  get  into 
Wales,  and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
interpose  twtween  them  and  that  country,  where 
some  hot-headed  gentlemen  were  suspected  of  Jaco- 
bitism.    And,  in  effect,  Cumberland  went  on  that 

'  Lord  MkboQ  m;*  thu  hu  thi*  iDtoraninf  ttorj,  in  conTem- 
iMB,  fnm  Um  1m»  Lord  Kxhh.  To  nk*  Hn.  Skfnat't  itomtna  the 
MM  wimdtaUU  itH  Hid  thM  bir  fathnr,  h  oU  cmllu,  had  baas 
kM^y  mud,  at  the  aaalnntwa,  by  Charlaa  U. 

>  AesMa  AeoQBBt,  ia  LsaUntt  Pqns. 


wrong  scent  as  far  as  Stooe,  tbua  leaving  the  Lon- 
don road,  aa  it  were,  open  to  the  Highlanders.  Lord 
George  Murray  instantly  turned  off  to  the  left,  and 
gained  tbe  high  road  to  Derby  sod  the  capital  at 
Ashburn.  The  other  division  of  their  army  also 
made  straight  for  Ashburn,  and  by  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  tbe  4th  of  December,  Charles,  with 
his  united  and  entire  force,  was  at  Derby,  and  some 
two  days'  march  nearer  to  London  than  his  deceived 
opponent,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  young 
Pretender  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  bonse  in  the 
town,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter.*  His  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  was  stationed 
upon  Nun's  Green ;  his  troops  were  dispersed 
through  ttte  town,  and  omouoted  to  nearly  the  jium- 
ber  of  the  infaabitauts.  Charlea  entered  on  foot, 
with  his  guards,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Ac- 
cording to  a  gentleman  of  Derby — "be  was  tall, 
straight,  slender,  and  handsome,  dressed  in  a  green 
bonnet  laced  with  gold,  a  white  hob-wig,  a  Highland 
plaid,  and  broadsword."  The  same  respectable  eye- 
witnnsa  says  that  the  prince's  life-goards,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Elcho,  »  were  fine  figures,  well 
dressed  ;  but  their  horses  were  jaded" — tbat the 
main  body  of  the  army  entered  Derby  six  or  eight 
abreast;  a  mixture  of  every  kind,  from  childhood 
to  old  age,  from  the  dwarf  to  the  giant,  chiefly  io' 
deranged  dresses,  marked  with  dirt  and  fatigue"— 
that  "they  carried  eight  standards,  white  with  red 
crosses;  and  were  ushered  in  by  bagpipes,  that 
ancient  northern  music  which  raises  the  spirit  of 
tbe  martial  Higblaoder.'"  »  His  whole  force,"  says 
Ray*  "  being  now  together,  and  bis  stragglers  and 
Engliab  recruits  now  came  in,  they  made  their  most 
formidable  appearance  at  Derby ;  yet  tbey  used  all 
the  precaution  imaginable  to  hinder  an  exact  ac- 
count from  being  taken  of  their  number;  which  was 
a  point  they  labored  to  manage  with  the  utmost  dil- 
igence daring  their  whole  march,  often  demanding 
billets  for  10,000  men,  when  they  had  not  above 
half  that  number  with  them.  Oo  their  first  coming 
into  Derby,  it  was  judged,  both  from  the  measures 
they  took  and  from  the  behavior  of  their  chiefs,  that 
they  were  still  disposed  to  uiarcb  on.  In  the  even- 
ing they  held  several  councils  of  war,  in  which  the 
debates  among  their  chiefs  grew  too  high  to  be  con- 
sealed  ;  yet  tbey  agreed  upoa  nothing  the  first  night 
except  levying  the  public  money,  wbicb  they  did 
with  the  nsnal  threata  of  military  execution,  as  tbey 
bad  done  in  all  tiie  towns  tbey  marched  through."* 
On  their  firat  entrance  tbey  demanded  billets  for 
9000  men,  and  then  inquired  for  the  ma^trates, 

1  At  tb*  botiMD  of  Pall  attMi,  Darby.  Tbe  bovM  i«  atill  (tandinff, 
and  btlooga  u>,  anil  i»  ocoapied  by,  Eatra  MoadBy,  aaq. 

>  Latter  written  byBnfb  BatamaD,  bm].,  m  cited  in  W.  HalMi'a 
eenriUe  and  •aoallant  hiitaiy  of  Dertiy.  Old  Willian  HntloB,  whe 
had  a  larf*  and  libenti  niild  himMir,  nyi,  with  perCect  uatb,  I  bat  Mr. 
Bateroan'a  latter  ie  nrittaa  with  note  oaador  than  waa  Ibe  practice  ot 
tbe  lima. 

*  "  Order  waa  givea  fiir  Hie  odlaeting  all  lha  pabUa  moMye,  m  alaa 
the  anociatian  noney— wgaad  (i*  by  paiticalai  paieooe— for  nJaivg 
men  for  the  rt^veraMBl,  wbicb  waa  done  everywhere  where  we  paN- 
ed."— JoeoMt*  ActomI,  Loekhart  Pajiere.  The  reepaotable  people  in 
the  ouantiee  at  Eoglaiid  had  aigned  ueociatiooa  for  motnal  and  ftnei- 
■1  daliMwe.  Wbate*ar  ewn  of  awoey  they  bad  paid,  or  had  pfoniaed 
tn  pay,  ftar  niainf  treofH  for  Kiaf  Gaeice,  the  lihe  anm  they  wen 
flonpeUad  to  pay  le  the  PreteMler  wheaever  lha  ■abaenbaca  novld  be 
Ma|bt,oiwhnmr  their  prapenyenU  ha  e«b)aetaJ  to  claynre  km 
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but  were  told  they  were  fled.  However,  tbej  af- 
terward seized  upoD  Aldermno  Coopet,  who  v/OM 
too  lame  to  run  away,  aod  obliged  httn  to  proclaii|i 
the  Pretender.  ,ArticleB  ofdreas  were  applied  for^ 
BB  being  much  wanted  by  the  Hi^hlaaders,  who 
had  toro  and  worn  their  clothes  in  their  rough  prog^ 
resB,  "and  eoine  they  had  with  tnooey,  but  mor^ 
without."'  They  deraasded  the  land-tax,  exciae, 
Stc.y  and  actually  received  about  ^2500.  They 
demanded,  also  <£I00  from  the  post-office,  w^icb 
was  refused :  they  then  reduced  ^t  to  <£50,  .and, 
not  getting  evea  that,  tbey  aeized  and  took  away  « 
post-chaise.  Od  the  following  day  one  Coppoch, 
whom  the  Chevalier  had  chosea  to  majie  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  preached  at  All  Saints  Church,  Derby; 
and  the  drummers  aad  aergeauta  b^at  up  for  voluu- 
teera,  offering  five  shillinga  in  baadi  and  five  guineaa 
when  they  should, arrive  in  London.  Cook, an  itin-* 
erant  journeyman  blackainith,  Edward,  Hewitt,,  a 
butcher,  who  bad  had  a  brother  banged,  apd  Jifines 
Sparks,  a  stocking- maker,  took  the  five  shillings  and 
enlisted;  and  thfse  wer^^all  the  recruits  Charles 
g9t  at  Derby.'  Another  council  was  held.  appa> 
rently  more  stormy  apd  diacordaot  thao  that  of  the 

*  Bat«nu'*  LatUr,  in  Hattin'a  Rikt.  Darb^.^VahiAMr  lUy  Mff 
t^«t  the  QDiwionltigl^'nil'M  wat«.(wI^.WUU«ted  w  bfirowwg, 
thai  when  iitry  wanted  >  pair  of  ■toei  th^j-  would  bomnr  IbEm  rrom 
Ih«  fMt  of  any  nu  Ihay  m*l!    Hi^,  bonefer,  wm  far  from  haiin?  mi 
MMhoandov  ai  Hi.£4tMMn,Ar  M  gMd  •IdWiV^m  fluNon,  who  laya, 

uf  nien— X)  ill  aupplied— makioK  a  NuvvalMr  tnaroh  of  to  fiifrnt  pn  cx- 
tAlt,'inte  nlaarKaUe  Wet  #lhter,  itila  thk  ceoui*  of  a  powerful  eutray'i 
0fn«U9,  Btid.«urT«lnded<w4tli.ooMiti«al4lktig«i«,  «*Im  weraabla  W  w 
t^t,^  who  diil«o  liulq  i^«;hfqr.  Th«,pqq^:p'a«  of  ft  nuld  ifmr 
ptr,  nnjcb  averts  tu  cruelty  or  depredation.  Ilufvei,  armi,  ammuiii- 
ti(ai,'«nd>piAlii^ttoiay,(B  All  alMtlaf  ea'wi^.'an  daciiiiad  hnW  plahdrr. 
Tb«r.lm'Mf*tlyit«»A<(Miii4*uuM-4M«<ftequ«itly  it  waa  aot  tw 
pecliid.  Kthey  took  pfopl#>  tt^Mi,  it  waa  lifWttaa  thajr  hwl  mm  uf. 
tbair  DWD ;  and  no  voice  ipeaki  lo  loud  u  (hat  of  DaceMilj  i  if  they 
omitted  payroent,  it  wai  becaaae  tbay  had  do  huhmj." 

■  Of  thea«  Dari>/,ncrotta|Cp<iku4iIawitteBoftpad  whaa  tba  lua 
mam  op )  but  Spmrki,  tbo  poor  lUckiiiciiwkcr,  wu  ckBf  bt  ud  h^gad. 


precedipg  night.  ,  The  Highland  chwfs  iDakted  that 
■  they  had  showq  no  w^pt  of  alacrity  ood  dariog-<; 
that  they  bad  already  ruD  bBl^arda  eqiwi.  to  theii 
ardent  love  for  the  eaii»«;  but  that  dow  tbey  -coDld 
pot  in.commop  sanity  go f«rthQr,«Dd  tbiit  tbey  ought 
not  aDf]  could  not  lead  the  bravQ.meD  .wiw.  ibUowed 
them  to  a  certain  dastructioa.  ,  Ixird  Georfa  Mar- 
ray,  ^ow  the  real  coiDmAod»r4n-chief,  aod  the  man 
of  most  militazy  ability  and  kaowl0d|e,  «gread  with 
the  chie^,  and  told  Clwlea  th«t,  as  there  was  oa 
risiog  amoDg  the  .Engliyb,  no  aiga  of  a  deaceot^in 
France,  not  ope  fiircflmstance  to  encourage  their 
going  forward,  th^y  iquU  retrace  their  atepa  wd4 
get  across  the  ;bordere  J^'hile  it  was  yet  twie — for, 
if  the  Duke  of  Qumberland  should  get  between 
them  vnd  Scotland,- and  join  fifRrahal  Wade's  army 
to  his  own,  retreat  would  be  impracticable.  Mar- 
ray  also  represented  that,  by  going  back  inetantly, 
they  ^ight  greatly  increase  their  force ;  for  news 
had  reached  them  that  Lord  John  DrpDinwnd  bad 
landed  at  Montrose  from  France,  with  some  pickeu 
of  the  Irish  brigade  and  Bomn  Scottish  troopa  in  tba 
service  of  Louis  XV.j  and,  if  Lord  StrBthailascovkl 
only  keep  bis  forcea  together  at  Perth,  there  was 
reason  to  hope  (hat  there  would  be  4000  bra*e  nea 
00  foot  to  meet  thena  oo  thairreturn  to  the  north. 
Lord  George  Murray  offered  to  occupy  the  poit  of 
danger,  which  in  e  retreat.is  in  the  rear.  There  are 
several  .diBcre|)aj)cieB  and  oomradiction*  Hi  tbe  go- 
temponvy  sccounta  of  these  preceedings;  bat  the 
majority,  of  them  agree  in  stating  that  CbwlsB  wis 
i^uch  averse  to  the  retreat ;  and  hence  oocasioD  fau 
been  taken  to  commend  bia  personal  bnivei7  at-^ 
appears  to  ue— the  expense'of  faisdUcreCittn  or  naity. 
Nffbody*  however,  aeema  to  have  reflected  tJiat  he 
may  have  considered  it  as  daugerDua  to  go  baok  ai  lo 
go  forwafd,  or  that  oowardbe  itaelf  is  capable  of  dee^ 
peratioQ,  or  that  it  w«f  pot  cool,  maaly  couregSi  tot 
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dbul^  msdaeN,  to  Aink  of  rejectiog  the  atrong 
•If  uoteDta  offered  to  him  by  Morray  and  tho  cbieft, 
who  ware,  SMiiradJyt  no  cowarda  tbemaelvea,  do 
timid,  MDtioaa,  formal  eampaiga-iDakera.  that  could 
deem  the  eaptare  of  a  town  work  enoagh  for  a  aea- 
MM,  aad  a  retreat  no  diagrsce,  but  as  brara  and 
daring  men  aa  etar  draw  sword  in  a  deaperate 
ernue.  And  what  had  the  yoang  Pretender  to  an- 
swer to  the  argucoeots  they  urged  1  Nothing — ab- 
aehitely  nothing  but  childish  dreams  and  a  trusting 
io  ebaDcetor,aabe  twnwd  it,  in  Proridenee.  The 
rauoniog  genorally  put  into  hia  nrau^  ia  bo  rsaaon- 
iag  at  all ;  and  if  he  actually  emplojed  it  Io  men  of 
■anae  be  must  base  aicited  Uieir  untempt  or  oom- 
imaaioo.  It  is  repreaented*  for  exam|da,  that  be 
•aid  Io  the  eooneil  of  offieera  that  be  tmatod  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause — that  ProvideDce,  which  bad 
hitherto  protected  him,  would  cootiooe  its  faror  and 
open  his  to  Loudon — that  it  was  probable  the 
Freocb  might  yet  land  io  Kent  or  Esaex,  and  that 
the  English  would  yet  rise  an^  join  him — that  it 
would  be  better  to  go  into  Wales  than  to  retreat  to 
Scotland — and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  rather 
be  tweo^  feet  under  ground  than  go  bock.  It  is 
mid  that  not  one  of  the  noblemen,  officers,  or  ehiela 
witb  him  was  in  the  least  moved  by  these  discounes, 
except  the  Duke  ofPertb,  who,  be  it  observed,  had 
the  weakest  head  among  them,  and  who  bad  per- 
•oiwl  reaaona  to  indoee  bim  to  rote  agaiDSt  Lm^ 
Qoorge  Hurrmj,  who  bad  reduoad  him  from  a  lien- 
tenant'genenl  to  be  the  aimple  commander  of  hia 
own  regiment.  But  It  ia  admitted  that  even  Perth 
reloctantly  and  against  hia  better  judgment  agreed 
with  bia  maater  that  it  would  be  better  to  advance 
than  to  retreat.  Some  Irish  officers,  it  ia  said,  were 
not  eo  unwilling  to  cross  the  Treat ;  but  it  is  added 
that  the  Scots  observed  that  these  Irish,  who  held 
regular  commiasions  in  the  French  army,  and  who 
had  been  seat  over  by  Louis,  were  sure,  at  the 
worst,  of  beiog  honorably  treated  aa  priaooera  of 
war;  whereas  they  (the  Scots),  if  defeated  and 
made  jvisoners,  would  be  haoged  and  quartered  as 
rebels  and  traitors.  It  is  absurd  to  call  this  reflec- 
taoo  invidious — it  is  the  height  of  injustice  and  folly 
Io  attempt  to  throw  any  imputation  opoo  the  cour- 
mgo  of  theae  Highlanders.  No  men  in  their  cir- 
camstaocea,  and  wi^  the  use  of  their  eyoa,  ears, 
aod  reaaon,  would,  aoleas  they  had  taken  a  bond  of 
Cite,  bare  coaaeated  to  march  toward  London.  It 
is  reported  that  the  men  io  the  ranks,  or  at  least  all 
the  common  Highlandara,  were  eager  to  go  forward, 
sad  em^oyed  themselves  while  at  Derby  in  taking 
the  sacrament  and  sharpening  their  broadswords ; 
but  these  poor  mountaiDeera,  who  could  speak  no 
English,  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  intelligence 
that  was  familiar  to  their  chiefs  ;  they  had  seen  no 
enemy  since  they  liad  left  Carlisle ;  aod  they  may 
have  bocied  that  they  should  see  none  between 
Derby  and  London.  With  all  our  high  notion  of 
their  hardihood  aod  daring,  we  can  not  allow  our- 
selves to  believe  that  they  could  have  been  anxious 
to  advance  if  they  had  known  the  real  force  of  the 
MVanU  Engliah  armies,  which  by  this  time  made  in 
the  aggregate  upward  of  25,000  moD.   Under  no 


ciresmotaoees,  however,  eonld  the  common  High<- 
laoders  have  been  in  a  state  to  judge  and  decide, 
bat  among  their  leaders  there  was  ao  abundanoe  of 
proper  military  judgment,  and  they,  aa  we  bare 
seen,  were  uDaDimoua.  It  is  said  Ihst  Sir  Thomas 
Sberidao,  his  tutor,  and  Murray  of  Broughton,  his 
secretary,  at  length  prevailed  over  the  obaCinaey  or 
wttfnl  stupidity  of  Charles,  and  that  he  at  last  ant 
lenly  agreed  to  a  reuwat;  tayiBg  that,  in  future,  he 
would  summon  no  more  oonneits — that  he  was  ae* 
eovat^le  to  sobody  eieept  to  God  sod  Ma  fotharr, 
and  that  be  wanM  do  loagei  be  advisad  by  say  man. 
This,  if  true,  goes  to  prove  timt  he  woa  a  trse  Sm- 
art, sad  that  be  bon  s  atrikiDg  resenUanee  id  «har- 
acter  to  his  gnwUotber,  Jamea  U. 

Wakor  Soott,  wbooe  chsraiing  ud  ronaatie 
hncy  not  nnfrequently  blinded  hia  keen  and  shrewd 
perception  in  matters  of  history  and  biaterioal  doubt*, 
treats  the  council  of  war  at  Derby  as  a  great 
mysteiy  that  requires  documentary  ezplaoatitKis, 
and  he  hints  that  papers  may  yet  be  produced  capa- 
ble of  altering  received  opinioos  very  materially. 

The  history  of  the  council  of  war  at  Derby,"  be 
says,  "in  which  Charles  Edward's  retreat  was  de- 
termined, bos  never  yet  been  folly  explained ;  it 
will,  however,  be  one  day  made  knowo."  *  Wait- 
ing for  thia  knowledge,  we  must  humbly  say  that  it 
appsara  to  us  that  no  ex^lanatitm,  however  full,  no 
document  that  was  aver  penned,  eao  aher  the  -foeli 
of  the  case,  dimiaiab  the  force  the  English  gstb- 
eriDg  on  all  sides  to  ektoa  round  Ae  Highlandero, 
disprove  the  uKer  aversion  of  the  Engllah  people  to 
the  Pretender's  cause,  or  their  resolutioo  to  stand 
by  the  government,  or  io  any  way  establish  tiiat  the 
retreat  from  Derby  was  not  a  proper  military  meas- 
ure and  an  inevitable  necessity.  No  evidence,  doc- 
umentary or  traditional,  can  ever  prove  that  a  French 
army  had  landed  on  the  English  coast,  and  that  tho 
English  people  between  Derby  aod  London  lyere 
ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Stuarts — two  cod- 
tingeocies  without  which  an  advance  was  madness. 
If  Charles  had  stayed  only  two  days  longer  at  Der- 
by, the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  liave  been  upon 
hiro  with  a  far  superior  force,  with  men  very  dif- 
ferent from  Cope's  dragoons  at  Prestonpans — ^vet- 
eraDB  who  had  fought  at  Dettiogen  and  Fontonoj, 
and  who  were  devotod  to  their  leader.  According 
to  aome  of  the  Jaeobito  aeeoaotB,  there  ma  no  coun- 
cil of  war  at  all  held  at  Derby.  Thus,  John  Hay 
says  that  there  waa  a  eouncil  held  at  Maeeles6eld, 
when  Lord  George  Murray  was  keen  for  the  ad- 
vance ;  and  that  Lord  George,  at  Derby,  suddenly 
told  the  young  Pretender  that  it  waa  high  time  to 
think  what  they  were  to  do — tliat  he  was  of  opinion 
they  ought  to  go  back  to  Scotland,  and  join  their 
friends  there  (under  Lord  George  Drommond  and 
Lord  Strathallao) ;  and  that  he  finally  used  the 
names  of  many  of  the  chiefii,  who,  he  said,  were 
bent  opoo  the  retreat.  "  The  whole  day  was  spent 
in  intrigue  aod  cabal,  but  no  council  of  war  was 
called.*"  In  the  same  collection  there  is,  however, 
a  paper  apparently  writteo  by  Chorlea  himseiC 

>  Art.  IB  Qosit.  IUt. 

>  Bay's  AwoaMitfitelMiMtfkMDHlir,  la  BoMllppnaia 

Digitized  by  GooqIc 


maaiHifWPVNiMaiMifif  BidtBnbtiiwif;  «aRi9»4>ni4ill 

■itetp^i*«tfpiffy(tiuidii)tmblI^i4|B!ie(i^:MKl«iirl' 
wwl  to  t)Mntt«dai4tmifaii)f  kKaoi  iRiii^ilDiiRvkH'>liiM|i 

fMtetti  bflhlfflftdMrbfrtoita  lt^)9a'a>rpidMt)ci^)iM4 

'ion[rfnlN«l)i«ilietorstta'^sotAibdirr'4/ri)ta«  lidcomM 

«Mible.r«ptatMty,  bmd  to>''nUi(A  lafee  hrrB.hwefr*. 
q«willj-Mf«nM,  ,dMI  wItimdiitioaihM  edinBiI»«f^ 
VMr  Mii£l«ft7itlai»tAaim«-nij  tkaliilaarwtivrinaimy 

ai4ndMi<;AHriea-iMthor  toiid^BncBioptQiMBynthM*' 

W''ms<!'ii1jt>HHJi««)faUi»ribiitluri^riei9B):}  htPinj^. 

efcTiiViA  togifytt  tovopswiibttdddeil  flaU  indMitUiin< 

Oft  -memiimlgmiAoiL'rfQnlthmu  <Mtalta  (i6  thmy  hud' 
ADjr)  ^ndikif  pfc  Jittlaiofc^n»tcoiTrit9[ioiK|qnd(f  witb'thtai 
front  ilh»  l«f««  ibtgiltnil'krtteMiil.EtiehBd.  n  H-tHByl 
pMitsd£j«nrkMqnrl»it)^DQt.f«Tfroih  Bierfa^^rwIiitHi 
Qf,iDeceMWt|riCbe]r(nMlit{/]o.to  gomidtet^^to. jbobdaw 

V«aw  aiidon  Mc««-iik*>toidfl^  btttidiilUB^  to'lnadef  > 
th9ir.iwtr«i^^iirlM»)iwiif  dbbeg  tMyduat  AUtaMbriul 
fiQnp/tik|tfieiD<Miii«v»8<'-i-A«  ■^]t-faad!riaiua«nDwli 
of  Aam^ind*  0T«».lftlM|LWeiibfUniaMvli«]iM>th»y 
l«d'  intettiganw  lof  licaidi  Johte  Biiiin»i*Bd'a-»wr«rtl  i 
itiiS|ci)tlaMlifrUbibii7i4^BB«it|<MdiMmetInfhi(riAliH' 
itftiifffoin  :.thi '  Inah't  m^mtMitt"  ui'^^FraAba^  tdamj' 

bnss  eMDM  ^flight->p(*tDdfers)l'two  of-nxteef),  borne 

8tor4B, -U  ;Mil»  Ireavlvad  to  ketarniibiScotlutd.imd'lD 
BOtld  4>rdflra-  tfli'  linrd'tJahn  ZllrOintnoAdv  who  "V^bb 
eMnnmadov-inr-(!jitef  afithdiFrtiDcfaitPMp*.  tD  o^ttoli' 
wM)iiBll.ditptMii|tii>o  it7iA|hifl|Wfa0lA  force  to  joid  the' 
pctpcia-oiiiibv -bonlarttjMii  /-.A'.  .••J.^',-- 
.(If  phftrlMi  htii  4qB»Qt.rt«igolioii>  to-iljeiidoi,  Ue- 
oHfbll  wl'talnMiMilQd  MiiiDgtaidBj*  M  Dbrbsr-^Aii 
tbfiiQBlM'Df/GiMriieridadiflMn-  foandlfuciliia  utiBh 
tak#,i,luid/'retnioQd  ki«  W9f»ti  ■t  -StaflbM 

OB  tjbMidth.  w'Uh  i^glubaifeB  ■t]Brirta»<qpoa«Trvnt 
andiPt  liitaMald  1:  stid  mi  itfie-  6th-Ha  iiad  hia  hmd- 

tbftihigifc  iraHli  Iw  dl«i  .Cflipflai;  and' to'  Mk«.fMBt  a» 
Nw(iMinptoa><  J^Iambfll  iWada»  m»  the  5th.  wiuiat 
Weatberby,  with  hiaihorsftiahil^dragoopB  tfardtvo' 
ftjnarAKd  40 :I>4DaB9tea»  lOD,the<iraoTnNff  oPtha  6tb,' 
b9fun»xI^3rllgh«<rth&>tlUgbl8B(l«raibdgahitbbur  retitiat 
fVpm.iWbjri  doodrding  <o  Jioh«:HR^-,  »e*-y  few  oif 
tto«ni,tLQflv(>  tbat  tib*gr/'W»ra.  mavaiiuig  -baokt  and 
viVBOxii^mmn.sthtt  bad  baa*  j^ut'w  laatiaa  io  Aia 

■Inr^  b«M.  pnfw^  oM  M  tla  pltcA  wMTe'th*  oMucil  wa*  b«M/ 
■ArtDiding  lo  liic^  truditiqa,  lh»7UUQ|  Vrttvtultf  wrat  *ST]'  lilUa  M)^ 
wttf  wu  ankH^  wmKil  or  debate  ncailj'  th«  wliole  lima  ba  wu  in 
Daibf— >baa«  MifUf         ImiI  «M>w)>'  <A  ^  twanl  Ibn 

•liwM  '  >  Lockhart  l^pan. 


Auift  «lM*a(4»ilffllhd[>Mke^W>«(»  i(Mttl,Nfttt<tM);f 
tia4<gitoahdiy  lMUt«4ioil  faM  at>tll«blitdi«rhwtajm, 

Utf  ttHto  a-tfladk!-iioiiM,>jw1l4«b  <WMr  Midi  W^bi#e  t«- 
lilnfbd'>to>'Oatoifa|iiOi)Klgi«n'i'«*iiiw'ill''Pri»^f#n^Hi 
aibe  fintiDlehi}«hl9U|!a«>bMt:K<tb'A'BbburaH  'Mf  HffUr^ 
day({|b«t7'tiHAiW)Welwhfld  Ldek;id«W6yt^^  M^tllMr 
piMmtsd'iwlnaa«dr>ti«ig(i«<tlVor>  tl«^'t«'ltb«'^*^m' 

tqJotthamallUI»wtodlilaftbaycb<Ha't''iftia'ttiWBB- 

adiiMawbafeMiv'wlfellra'idiW  bibb^^vw  iMrti  amne 
tiaifato  Marfcaoll-tiialridiitlUiw  Oh^tllwetUiibifrM^ 
afilCihmMriiiidii«nb«ii4wd'  QMAmil  Htiwl^y,'  fhtn 
IflbrMab  I'Mdan'inin^  eo««Di;>y^  'wkh'  - tb&'HfA^tla 
«nditsdihe''n)^&n««driiaMntlr<K*  lO<tf;f^n«tbtlhi;»  the 
Ui||bl|BR]aiti  ^ltrtK>)r■kHttMRt^  aHdr^AhilehvJ  ih  iMt' 
iba'cirmp  bonomthaiettuniriri'A'Mi  iwAert^  tb  MhVi^itt 
Wdde  io  hrfltdD  btarvaareMkotM  Ti^'tbt^ArbftpethHii'ttt 
llMr«wrth«ni  jroill^  -0*  PtfMair.'tHe  iGrH,  wheA  tin 
hstiwtra'iirrLbtadov  ^naithnt'^hfl  ^vWng'  Prfh'nder 
wMiat  D^bT-^^Mffwiea  'the  lirioy  of  Hi*  'imf 
CbmhvrfDBd  and^thb  vbfita^t'rh«re>wtA  IcceH^dera- 
bia- panic  ia'tbacitf'^ead-iiiaii  flMrM'tlla  vram  wbm 

atbrvattba  waaiao  ^ost  (If  lv>obiMMifn^1hH*dMy'tK» 
nabrib'of'H'Bbioli'PHdajr^l'Biftaa  tftB  wdHtday  neira 
^a<)iieo4i*^;bfi«hbfrir«itM(A^  anii  iry  thm  9ih  ihr 
nldrm"VFBa'ieiitirbly'dlai^^at>4di.  ''»'W«-dt«li*f  thent 
aa"Mg!sr\"l  hvnktoa  Hdiwe*  .Walp«t«i.  ''Wp  nre. 
iad«adt>'ttBieRtMfed':wW]<|irEiplii4ittoM'  Ibr  n'  tVencI) 
ibvMton.  bat  obe/aoftaB  ia«xtie«dlngly  gdhrded;  mi 
fbr  theiym^lftt  tha:B^ie'«gMins(;tbtt  tv^ld  rbcivft!^9 
every  daT-f  ihwaghlH^y  hnvd  hiHhihek}  tbilBinto  ltic 
heart  ef'the  Uiaigdolili;i;bb^o-bM  dot  beWW'Ibe  Unst 
ajrhiptbtai- of  la  rbiiwgL  nit  avdto  lo  thWgretrt  toftm  of 
Whioh  ihey  fftDBBisBbd  t^tnmlvliB.'.  i',  .  *  .  Hem  in 
lioadon  dw  ftTcvakiBtoiUianj  bamaDing.*"*  Vobio- 
teera  of  <bH>  dMoWptldna  Mfbred-tUenMli^  to  Krvo 
iB.tfta  nakai  abd  aha  'WhoW  body'of  tlw  biw  had 
fiirmaa  tbemialtaa  aa<o  i^aaant;  Anddr  tb«  eem- 
mnnd.of  Lani  Ohlaf  Jaadbe  WjHer;  and  ««re  to 
hava  daiM  dkify  at'*St.  JwbaaOi,  to  guard  ibe  myal 
fiiniUy,'  io  aaaa  it  kad  been  dAceaanr^  Ibr  ibe  dint- 
to  idbe  that  fleld'arkfa-dia  vnn^  tbM  lay  eackmped 

■aja,  that'OD  leaviiK  parbjr  |^(^  uf^fi*.  flT*^      if  Uiqr'miM 
marclieil  Far  LyugSbgruugh,  liut.  auJtleufjr  letrcaufl  DMbvanl,  oiJi 
tbd  atmMl  apcAH  baU  Bed  to  Xattbi^'ihat  niffht. 
s  JUhn  Ilar'a  AbMon,  wAiQiB^iifpMit.'l         -   i  ' 
»  VoluMBcr  Ray  aaja,  '■  Ti>  (acjHta;^      naTofi^  Miafiyp*^ 
firA  to  thdir  king,  tiriiught  In  tior^R     muunt  1000  fopt-ayldien,  it»*t- 
•d  «■»  of  aavan)  taRhnanli.thWt'Mrira  tt^mioW,  ia-brderiu  m-rr.a-' 
tk«J»bal<.  0«irl«iit-aaiaMraaM^riBfiBOTqalMMl*rUm|r>lll>'»^^ 
thmy  Itwkeil  odd  on  huno buck,  wit b  tttair  q^a^ala  aod  liMfnMktalim 
urer  Ibeir  •'huuldan ;  but  their  deiire  to  cxiaia  ftf  autb  iIm  nbtU  *»■ 
viafUa  iQaTvrjMMtifrtatr  «uUHcMtira« ;  WrtUMikarh  t<l«MD»tVr 
ndft  a><ii)f,«u4  th«  rwHurfmvn^niih  Jniib  Itm«««aauBc  toma*i:«i 
■Mr  aoHiara,  nnninc,  «henu«1mr>«  foffntj  jth^trinHf,  iIik  d  imi.) 
ttBbrtfHI  ■  iMat  p|«annV  praapret."" 

URir-lii  Uimoa  Hava,  dated  DiWMMt'tWHi 
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ta»  (^,^i9f#l<t]7H»n}r>AH^''^(l  nwrcbtta  liRiBcUajr 

M..wi«h,«)wt^^wPif»iM*s.'o£<«i-ti)H«ri)'ii 
muKitt  WU  :fmi?Mj«9adtH  At  ai'Mtotnfiitiiijiatkfit  i 

fnKaJ^iiHMw-P«mi*w]i'Mdl  Brti«Mrt«t|h«ooMtrf«f 

bwM  iff><^  >fiwiftipCtKwift  wwt^Bwwin  <ft  mart/  Rtty 
■tteoptit^tVM^bJM  owdfriftt-iniWIoa^iiiIfi  itt  hiii 

Uifblt^donitliftil^eAHjogwea  Cmbaridifd -tUa  slip 
-rit  ift -qait«t„«er%iiDt  t)M'<li1f<ir«M^»atjriiCouM>'4ibm 
Mr«re^  |«9pi4i»n>ti"(iUft  bi  vvgnlnr  atinjr  faDiBiipdi»lit 

|]*Df4«,iw  11>i:t>«M«T«<.lihiil  IbB  tfamnginsrtboamndb 
iif  «QlttO^M,'MHl  QflwtiHt«t«rW  mrdirid.Uure'vouiitedl 
ftv  «MhiDg,iniB  biiKle'>'<A.ih^>lwwa'v9ri<ith*  mokip 
■till  «VKB  ><tf  aiV'ioftiAD|l<-nvAiiohliKmn6ci:<«f<kialy 
0Meit«*riw«l]('Cbt9irtAinfld<i<  ii0tj«ti'O&44hia  inajqs^ 

fiNftisft  nwap*i  I'l  HftwIftMi  s£  good!  mtnB/aikdirafnitft 

Ml  wiilrBW((iMitaft0£  tmt  linrdOvrnbtpgriprapoflsd 

Ml;  cowtltDti(>aBl;trAjVps»«i>d>tbiit-lfce/Hoiii«lM|pad! 
lo  W  r<li#Tffd  of.ttltifqrQignWt/nh'Mm  «8<f>obmbl0ti 
Pitt,  whQ  WB9 '<Dotl'  pet 'e«c»knn)NA-fntt-,' joraad 

aBajori^'«f<ie0.to«l4(4faht-tbe<lU«Mbt  preteotifHi 
vju  TamnM>eli<lHbl*<  rtod'tJhitilibto'aatioaftt'teufek'a 
crisis  WM  Muik>iWltO'g«*  bU  tkie  troo^  k'tooirid:  i"Io 
■  vwy  *vt«f  Bpsce  4)fvlMio-'|todpie'l«ig(ped  ris  rtiuob 
It  the  ApprethtiMlMis  «f-«iHro[]ab  -Hviasiaii'  aslbejH 
bMldoM^-tb(rir<ft»U«t>ftfa«"HigltlaBd  [dtDi7'i  <^  ' 
Th*.jtia«eiFnKe«davfBieadwluie.  coMinuttlliiii 
ba^ki«gr«6tawl,iip|M«Miil]HitaUiglteUoorfl*>  ^rge- 
of  ttM«iii^^  rKliogo^io  tkBffiDbDiliik  UmU  chalet 
gtttM|K-g|«oml]F  iMo.^Mitaris  aVety  a^ftc  aa'afaoo  -ca 
b»c(Hil4i  ^atf  teftfiag<tbe.mar  tirilidie'<eaMi«f  itbelf. 
KUawg  levifd  hawry-ooptritwitldoi  frdm  •Bf«n- 
chrater.  which  were  to  be  repaid  when  tbe  country 
•boald  be-aettJed  uDder  hia  gavwroiBeDtj^hetefttbAt 
c«y  BO  the'  ieih  ■bfUeCember,  and  Tliirfi^d  oh  to 
V*^gKD.  Oa  tbe  next  day  ho  and  tbe  Higbiaodera 
mcbed  prond  PreatoiK  Id  <  (be  neigllborbood  '  of 
vWeti  ttattywbre  entmniely'rip^rebetifliVe  of 'some 
kudileo  attack.  On  tbe  13tii  they  were  at  Lnitcaa^ 
ter,  wbere  they  threw  open  the  jails  tod  eummllfied 
dther  (Haorders. ' '  The  disclpHae.  preserved  oo.tbeir 
»]*aaco,  which,  though  not  ao  perfect  as  deseribed 
hr  aeciMB  wrtlera  of  jeoobile  'prapemities.  wu  ilfH 
ivry  rerniHubTs  for  fab  itmy  of  Ri;;bIaoclera,  iT)*- 
appeareJ  w  tiu  nlmt..  **  Ttaa  sieuer  part  'of 


lbpi»ii|iti)rpaM;'tiMibdu4lMis  'tdii*fiP"tifi>vt|(affiHbi»W 
pi— tor  ■fcia*tfqi«>«ofey<tawtf  yfcin'tte  wdfmm 
e<w>aJ<ttwiM|yaa<tmie<]a)jBiBBti»b'bnitnhvq'Bl»-coh. 
diMti«nci«tt4(t8e;^^ldiH^ibia«  tfaVTNi'^aMirthji'iKfM- 
antefoflilnnaa^iireaiKKCumberliiBd'eemd  M  burve 
ui{^^w.a^'B)  fijtipg»iwofyL«><rFHuK<«wh*«ithi$i<iDillte 
ef  P«Rth'Wft8>aea«>iD  ettvafe^.^wlMi'is^n^iofl'btiB- 
aam  fep^ikiaf  esDoit,  ,td 'geti  BiUM*  ib»  4>4wdaM;>«  nd^  if 
|l<MaiUeiit»biipfr'Biit  ibbM]  Jbhtii  Mdmidad  dinhtite 
at-{MM  ifrtgiabHBBinyVfhQirwiib'  itttiieka(#'ib0twMn 
FanritlB  add  Kbtldnliby'v^tyiof  'tbe'iioittiirr^ipeiv- 
plBit«i4[fftraeLt:tviretti«a  t«'-€hnrtMrWt  Ktitid(tc*dft((P 
loaibg>aDtenil«£ifaift>U(rrBea  iMid  ■l(ar«ein»«-'>!'''?fi*ir 
^%«8ibailbe  Mtfig  aud'on  the  I6tb,  Ml■aoli^e]dblfl4l 
vmoftdriRgiHfivlHhtiir  gneatwrxfertwIto/P^Hi^  Th« 
tiifWM«e»iii*ee''liwH'M'«pteiMai  irtttoitodJ'tftanf! 
tlMtr<be-/<in»rBgamiiobBg^  to>itMrB->Mi  latadi't^ 
SavHM  gfnllem0iii«dd'fiinii«Vs«f'UMiiibigbbM4ioaii 
monBtaAtbelln'^niraw  iuid  tl«i««M('P6i«AiWf4i«r'W 
'Sbapp.RB<liuaefviHBgeiibeMedDVFei»tttfamd>^K<»iiU«)'^ 
aikd'ttaatdiilifat.  bebooliMfiraa''werer  ^ted  bawdfyi 
hUKof twraiaathelcavntr^.  Tb^inightiifftlfie'itinti' 
4pa(l  spedt  by  e&nrleb  and'tfae'KvhoIe'rebelflwwy  ttt) 
iw4tibf»ut''SbBpp-t<  .before  TMcMii^lhclC'plabeiitbtf)' 
ihAdiBtbA  ionle>ciV)^  df'-li|^hcrM  apfbMrlftg''oa 
t>t«ibsi^ta-4d  tbeiir  TM^  and  dunrtng-ttf^  nt^i  t4ie;^^ 
bnd'<fiiel]Liant'<alRrm8i  "hoM  >G«orgei'Mi|lrsy;'  whu' 
had'iAhap^a  bF«ba>>fn0iBtaldof  altithe  l|i^gngej'fcMn4> 
it-ftxir^mely  dlffibaU«dpnMa4il<4»«r-tb*nmbtitriiM<(- 
fep  hiacAMb  inotoe  <Tiot»D/<hib  '^^^jatYiB^MnMQdl'ili 
'th«itr«*a,'Bndttbe<lisrate  Were-mmmMilu-  •■HeSraa'^ 
ermltooiripBlUcltortiihlwB'greilt  deaf  of  riiei]pinnlB)i<> 
itit»  «Be^Uf(t4e<in0iiataU'llailtm{  frdm  waot^'MBriiMl 
oC'lrqn*fkitti-  I'Od'the^MOtjdfly^  tfady  'pfahiid'  Ar«ii 
WBMhfar  Bantiih'witb  riltbeir  fdrcet  beitig  9taih&t* 
by>aesie:troopfe  of  govern tbBnfH^tvhorib.'nf  Ho* teoaM' 
tinned  <t0'>h6var  oa-nhe' Ueiglit*.'  Oii  eraa»lng"Sii- 
opM'>nK)il»,'  bbv  eovntry  rpeople;  wiBb"Nbo«ir'fifl^  oi^ 
BiMtyH«f  :th«''regulftr<'BiiyaJry,faeiined  -dlepbsed  'ti*' 
raalbe     stnjM.;"buli  'theywbni 'ofi*  na*  wH»t' as  tho? 
HigUanderaTrwa'tdwRnl'lthAlrip  '  '"Ifi'''-Mvy*  ^aeiof" 
tbd-  Jaopbitaav '  *«tfalea&"  padplb'  'hnd  i  IM'  th4'  la^F 
thought  or  judgment,  they  irii^tbavi -ttMdtf  tbwmt/' 
aelvea  ihBatira'bfiialMihtf'bdggBge  bad  tiatbnobt  tir, 
iCabey^d'bari  thd'  p#eoMtidn>ie'hiiW'dirdi«w'dbbrtt'^ 
iB-diAarrint- ylioBB'kianevf-ihla-BbanD'vhille'obl  tbd' 
aidaatof'tbe  h^wi^  Deavttfaa'tilbfgMq'tC'nlMild  n^< 
hav*.  'beea '  ptmtSUkf  ^fdr  ll»  >  Ugglrife  fkai  -tHaatm' »» 
bdne- paaded  ^itboAt  a  ^eat' d«al  !df  trobble  nbd'' 
mevetiaae  thaa"w«'had't8''«paM  t  ltoMiAvbt-,1ivtbfl«' 
waa<tt^leitad,  'thB.  IltghlandM^  tboltlltaed 'fhefl' 
rnarotH' Qot'witbMrt  e>^rai(t  'maay'stopa  oodHMAbed' 
by  thnlfreqoeDt'br^ii^  of 'tbe'  corrMg«S.'^* '  ©Id 
MiMhnl'Wn^  WBe<aotlt]ai<jk  eaougfa  fiA-thti  t«b»t», 
Rod  faemaddnbRdgisealaa'to  tile  TtAifai  tKey'miald'' 
tdte^/   (When  hd<ge<  tb  Ferry-bridge  h»  citHed  flf' 
cbaacil  «f  traty 'Wherein 'it  waa'ireMlvbd  to  ^artA' 
by  Wakefield  abd<>Halifind  bitb  TMnoa^e,  ks^thV' 
tqoBtiikely  way  to-im^rnept  the  Hightaadera.  Bat 
when  he  reached  Wakefield'be  Ittarbed  that  they' 
vt'ero  already  at  PreatoD,  aod,  judging  it  imposfiblo.' 

LMwr  Mm  k  tnlllM>a  oT  Lxmaiur,'  fil  fta^  CnnfrtMa  Rii-'' 
J  lorjr,  lu.  >  Aeetniit  in  LucUitrt  fmptn: 
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tatfiiiiiiiihiid  «l4ai^b»d*iOglinlit#i(>wM'«ltiUi 

wU  ibi«tliwi»«iikTCM  ed«  Haildrvfl  MlNs<ii|lti>tf* 

jCLPei9ni)hbf«tni|iiMy«Uiwll)alfea9<}nDbWlaBd,  wiiii 
^rtiwTiUiitgbi^ka^iiieMlMid'iPriMlMariicur'iOa 
llwiililtkl  OglelbHiybiiittMiiiiwt^  4)i»^rbdtDiiB'4hi 

'«WaTi'''0?ui4>.-Md  i  WH-d  '«tl)M|iii  pmoadnj  ->  f  jOb 

Uldi«liw  ])oo4)bd|MikifJ«oiiiiiig>«tKqrflbtft»itewi9i; 
-butt  tbe3(>iMi^ipMig*d<«a'»b0i'llibi0dlaii<iHd  JidMqi 
jii«ii<D)glittia«tli^arii%i!ib«  tagtMnebM^'Miiaditf 

ibi^^li^&ailt  QojtfctfiniiWtiJtbaitiaifc/Xilia^W- 
^rid  ■adOglMkbr|M>ihgiNd>Bb<aatrUM^b8iiil^Ufe- 

tt»fliaglaeMM^ilNftabo|ifbil»t«boni)  ilirve  AMtovftdln 

liMfjr  HilponiM«;tfufci^«tt*thto]CdmMt-rMdit^iraB 
.aMiitfkitjDsm  tiiar<«ri»'aotil||r>  «ltli  thMooHAuMdaa 
ikbout  WMti  iih«>dluM£ia4aiigiln7-ntinpbrfl|anband 

flLoffftiGlparg*  «tad  tlMivna(iwid:«kMn,^ligbkihiinb| 
>sf '  Og)«tl|ei^<ail  Iks*  lUi^mtei  ahs'Sid-iM  tofl.-tkUr, 
(■ulwMidiyu'  '/She  -hqHiiBisiwKkiaitfofritHnsdAoifiv'a-^ 
(Udi  wilb  aiinull  uitow,  hntdt  whsiDritplMH]  t^ttfira, 
JaMwaib4mpviwJjteiUii>UUtjltb«l  piitaee^tnn-i 
ode4fe4iof '^Ldud  '£i«tndfelo<J:'  iLai:^ifiaor^i)Md]tr^, 
tiiThoiili^iib^a  .fiwtMDa^  Ht'>lJowc^rij  £U)l,«>diad 
i»Ua«»be"«nu  ao^  4ndt/aM)iinctfid>i»atb  Hbtt^fMltk 
eaad  'alliiilicbianmi  i|bd«tuAlBBi -badBa.imiidiiiha^tlia 
'dvdlditi^liBnbatfilht  ilnidaJi  iidaviiigvnnatafiAiM 
obHaaa^^nidM^.lai'X  fartbhtfuaaian  dieiadgeuflf^ 

<}tradpwfttaD^r««wbfa(lt1)imdgkithB>>iN>gfl)a<£!llf-; 
atairADd^arM  AvM  tb  pILtnacbspiUiiklt  lUdofilBlBd 
UIU<igRfeaajilnk|ilUdlAUikiibiqaittiUiakt)iriHrid.iil*i 
tiapaiiiitUai]i^afet|ua'mnidiofaa4  .tetiaaaifiHa£;bMiligfai 
,IIi^^udeailiMMUiiibdgn;4o  jsHadli-iBsta'AKdiaUB; 
mU3  thui  ^  I— I  tpd  •ihuwtdi.  hi  nut  j^— dlhar  am  ilgpl| 
iniriiBd  ouifimdi  At  iiiaiii'i  'fifii^ittatt.^tuimpt  4i| 
(Mblci^iiiAH  faifaleavd  Um  kBWjiEin^iahtiian  ^ana 
dtopK  U^h,  iaaddB^    :thani;pmad(taube  AiWMriqg 

-tiipti  fciaHrdfallfaigUtaatrhMd^  inbiinn'id  -t»i>alraf)'b^ 
ofitOvnhar>Llialbitlihtiiai||fati:aOd;9fU  datmngioKiHilit^ 

«iri{)^iible'.^wddv<nii]l  f«OOO.Il£iBa»'-iDd.nitb>«)m€f 
.aB&otejriitdhiwia^ihubi  td!^iid-ia«a]ga  dlei^^ 

moved  back  to  the  village  of  CJiftoo,  and  sent  DOticflj 

-T"W||'iftl«|iUM  IMtWWttrtlfr'  faWth"  WW  tot*  wit  iMwilwr 
>-.0iaFMitU»  •MH^  aWljllWh  latit^'fcif  ■iWMfct'a  «bM  M\fu 

hwliuiiil.  "  ■  "»>'"1','  »*"■      'I'ii'ai.tiA,  ) 


■wwMltoyCmMMtrfirftiftiriibigiMfl  fibchgab  IflU 
dajtdhn  ifntT  i  tKiyuifH  aroae  in  a«iw4id 
■byj4nd#Mb>aaumi«aaiiriiyiidifiiflj»iitfifltf  Mamr. 
iwvabeTbti^4lBi*raif^d[8qpKB£>GtaiBbadaii(fanaii 
<D|leUaMrpma  bMBajuidi|ipi«iiflafa««Atta7AitW 
Mlirijfiii*ed>alMtoatt*BarMtAithad  oenria^tfaHil^ 
wriqdiiaBiiMpUl7r«*aadlif)4btfmefiiaUa^elgfeftai^ 
Mieiflmtls;»ii*  .Ifii'Uw'fikqMd  tbi-tahtl  hiRhi>;l-aiP- 

bedgBfll«BdtM«t<«ii'd?iiUroefet^)«rtglkikJni^ 
dan^voa  aaiflrciikHtatf  (hnnaayiqiuiMMluiifDtttbv 
]Kqre>Jefae9Hdd  bf^/anihait  )iiDhspaMed  anaai  fimO 
bad  tbra  fadtddSiot^  BfaMi«Bl9iy)<Bao»iiNlM>Uivi 
adarbj'S  iM^iiil  dd«rDi«Mli31bDieiMd«lie  ^cEtbtfir 
MMDiftaBdiMlwhdditlMtt  iarMlibtep^b  ^iHa* 
«Ulh.Mm8abnbawgMaM|7  fiUfadbAmynrDa^ 
MibfddatelE^  lafb'ftr  daaAvi*aMWMM|iiM 
mnipiBwwfladlipmjaatepMdteonkwm  XalMf 
XBariAay4i(nhoi>aHlloiMJbdnitihthtfctflsAi*ibiRipfc 
^kB-iwbdt}'^diDi4liBiv]attiatiMa.iM  «raid|l<tlt« 
'AdvuMa^'oeivbiifAbjiUiiW  cWisadiib>  ^itmiiHu 
M^jliptMifa9ADaMto|»(bbiMtef4-«od  ^IMlf 
aa(  UoUlit  bangi  tia«i<ihi»3rc|iMiMlaw  tou  bnt^^MJiW 
-Bnd(Jbecd{liBta(irihaD>^itMMi  daUaonvplkdMcan 
bhH#Hbbii)i  AfHMUitMdiidKMfdowdipiKvdf  ;;iM  llwH 
ii*««diidBtodja*iuii3piabitMMDawilarlki«kfa>« 
nrBa>iT^')bot^Qdib*ltbtida»4'l>i.E^jt|i»  Jiit^biv 
eflMmtfkmr.bfaablhagt'WeBd  |Mlibib««%^il.4lM 
.tba  ariffiitftfaa^fiiriaaM  iVM.CabBheoMvlh(«(|iiiiinHl^ 
TbBra.nAftfnmftfcalsiiMoa  tAMtiMiattd  *t  KUwikuc 
iGd)pMidaudi«idH  bia-iabainJjbodTb  irfiMfo/na>'«<iW 
-clMrigriMta»M3ldli|at^gft^iCliAu  AIms.;  .tlf^ 
damtagnitJIIi^  t^aCjOMMflnrthttM^iimi  *' 

BulMuif)  GubbatMa  ikm  MMt^ocvMrndbiiltpM^ 
iBiHl.iili»-iIii8bU9iUrftibi  irwurith-"  .  fii4)v..f^»^ 

tftataeiintra.imecNtMWtcto  tktt/ion^ittyi^iA-m'i'fa^ 

^^apotM^)b9>i«l)q<saaatl7'a»p«w^  mw^rM.Mv 

jmA  odinBlo  tlHi<f«n»«-i  a(i  £pea«rth  bi  «M  'It  JVK^  lift 
,jbd|a<Jt[pinp«r  MtaN«B^aib^ir|Ml^4iMM  (iU  w 

>j,iIifatadaft.nigbttMi)3ifnM  "^umlk^  jtO^mffiWIl' 
XJfaialaardoatdiiVlr  b0WWAdi>1iiMlP«>|cbilaMiiiMiQ«l- 
{toiialdtedad  J£lt|lpMb'ibr«gwi#M»  btttfr«w,f«pnlti 
miiCMiftinthilMtl  jia  ^!««r.Mli-nM¥«!llM»n;tl^niiM 
iiGtaBMBiil  Hii«lMP«i.ltel  hrbttMAMliM  «Wj 
light  1liaji«ii|iflagi.fl  Tk0  jMrnitifirH-nHfOlm^t 
ptoby)  ponli»^^lfcetHHy««*Pt  ywM  ^fcfr  t(i|,$|)baM> 
biiilidgiii«atAhilb:*  4awl>Qmlwaiffhfm4MWMW 
vldanitautfa^iTiHagft'fflj  Qlitet!,  jAf|e«nN#S),|0[4y 
,irtMalarBWinfclb»  hnf  pnljrJ^atii^ktlMifP^flTMVO^- 
to  lbtb^ighlaai|S)lvwlkHklfo■•]n^*]m«tb  mrri^DM)- 

iBian;i:btikitl&hlE«g}H)waitll/^Jw  ^i(hP9dF«? 

t  AcMcdrdf  u  lUy,  who  w*a  prwavt,  Um  raMa  >t  CUAm  htd  piM- 

wirtt     « futto— J»iiai  taM.>»»>y»t 
iiiwr*it*mi  ituMi  w*jw■*yl^^a^^^|^^^^»■^ftllw^»• 
riik  of  Us  nUoliii')  biBw:-l  s^narlt*  M  sjn-.^i-J  tiii«  i.''^ 
•  Tkt)MMMafTtagaMifci«gt,MBllM«d^lUj..a.Hii  iiii  • 
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CIVIL  AB»/MiMJAiar-/iKrtia$acTioNs, 


laMstf  nr  hsrifli  dUdtunigRlf-iGitnihcaihttdUT  dragtooai 

rt4>te^'nrfal^'>rBn\  ba^gkgctnBBtiflst^/>riacii'Htiitfov9Bl 
toeiiri»lefiri^ut-JB7TdftQwUaMc..vlBqfrtb»iiigbtF 

B^M  toMi  hii^  BfcvTtWsirUiMdslbMfohM  tboo^-frt 
Hm*  tvnghulodi^Ai^icnwinib'telnritnMdigvMti  wfaidi 

tlw'  •^Mto<i«id)«ri|(^*re(iifiBa«>'wWhl'tbd  vMtfl  hod 
«biiUtht^iiitM'«»flfaHMwlD/tfab  iiiihMiighfttlw 
Mb*lby;  d^fj'Aar&MrsC  Bad»ifaM*|ift«th(flADm 
Md^uiMiiMnlsaffitt  wilfc-igiiigiMy«nd>«IHig«MiriEil» 

o^th^my  WMh«M)aill(Bt«nil<atid>^t^>Bd«ar'iifiln<- 

fwtief^  [)p>«ru'Mro«l:^ib»<«hprittwdqthat')6bfli(- 
iMiiWd  Md  •OglMwoiMtVltiradl  bpnM  frhiob  fcr 
ttft  mbsV'pirt^blid'  tfaiii<rhec^rteiulkDBrBiiliBt^fajfiiDr 

lilld*fikiCt'%llo->lla(»i«MMr  Mwtbtiicqiitb  ifiBlit  add 
«Umnh  If  UifliM)^(«f  M>BfnVw«RiaV'lntte«lT* 
tfr««MK%lttMi»  k{!lti'(tlmf'dRrk<d  dbrArttahfihgUUi 

Chn^  tft^lrfifWir,''«vftM«  <m«iI)  gbwi-anlffoBt)  cbn)(»[iiit> 
■M  didll^tMy.  "  doiw'if  (tfa«iHighldDcldr9<ftbaJitBd' 

tdD  MMrJ'Htid'^hW  wMt  ftafl9<'TBwtHirith>'tlrare<Md 
R¥0»iftiCtoM*iilMrN&fal^irflftBd'{)i«tiolF'W^yfHiH] 

MlM"-*'!!^  M'ilM>MnMii/ttad  ^atenfanbtiUel 

A  tMr  «bih«ftr'(Mt^  tbtfAe?  fthal^dredUU 
pjbete^vlr'tffeM-tlolttihiK  wikl  a  gmiaf^bM'ftfadlt' 

m^  a»«iirms^tbmli'itft^\xi^  CdMMnid'UKld  4 
-^"fadiWifeaif^t  ism^'W  tbeiW)#lir<r»d>uttiKKi>(M 
en«i«TA^'AA''d^^li'>iMY<<'l%ftf  ddb«>iwv  teittaM^ 

dM'Bklt.'''h8  iA}4Wi<j«tf'td^ifiAi.«^t"tdi]drf»f(Ctf-' 

MM*'^«*»**"iWtiMii,i|Biiili  tma/itb^ »tpi^h0mtu' 
id  bu  arullMT  wti  baggH*  I*  ■dram  lowkfd  Cmjtial»r  t<    •■     i  , 

*  TW  *        -1*1^11  -T'  ■  ''t  '■  'I 


i«pMn,(«i(}  b«(*M«wiMtQte.ijoBAflfGiinfaet^  hid 
■^«Ad]>(iM0i*  Ft9ibboir  4bo  MftmJnBMtirit^idftiiiw 

vtMchridaoMtadi    fMdMoNifm-iirtdnMsit'ttHiAeoti  »f 

BndnomHadriMM,  -BftiqJuidnferwfarlyilfeftHWwwId 
c»Ab4^:I)tabtfcidne«i1lMd't'<dWlt0»Bififab]Hitm««<h 

Md''6a  dibDji^lkdf  .tJHtt  hflimmd  ( rbMi'tfte^  viMf* 
BitoeMiadtirtdjpiiliifstirinntttitbnifhddkooC  noitnUbt 
-qinlid.  Irchmr  A0rddrii*^'bp9»ifi«i;iH»pIyiilo/tb«hi  6iiH> 
mH'Mvttit-i^tidttMp&f  «llfa::|nTelgliM*m[l9liDdsifB, 
whiri^fanlifaMv  rt)nii^$l»jtp6  WitfadukfenuH  or  ti^Mknett 

4U9i>«(Hllt8luU  «»«f>BrfiiBHi«iifte«i-«MMtvtk«int  kba^ 
-fanig'  en b » I iihii il f tflm  add'^ra^gtodiatrarreodMf. 

tfrrMt'.FOTiU  -highaaa»«ad'ilh«i'ftArin«d  iHe  loaA- 
HMB^ihrf  AfciPaatetilmiB,  dM|imi<Miit»>be  i{Mi 
^^K^mjvwaA  bbflrvliioribM^^yTBrirnaabidffikM. 
wtad  tB^ladilimBtfrtfafrMMl  tesAdhnfertf  (tlM/fVBBtall 
.gahiddi  Aod'iRrddch.avtinBtijqii  TA8>>]cfelBr<itiPiito 
-DBOcbtwinrfti  «dq«ar«>iheir>arfthdiiBivfi*g:  f AttififiB 
-£-DgIitfti'.ilnri7,ii«MbnptpnBt«wti  fofit  B:- (m|£ttflaliidn 

grftio»''»iw>  lAei-Stebw  Otmind.oitCRinitjfcriiBdi'iBn 
<reply;  iraad'ftfaf  t  be  tcduld  vnahe  IbonbttrfiMw  iMtfa 
rebel^'^Btl  bdtbM^ialAtteALtnBDiiq-iwitbrfatraLiibBt 
eiigliiffifnQn<nt*iikb'tbi;bBHbvi«bb  tabels^titliebs 
iwtao.iaabfeA  ciMMtheiB  miMiaHfigft.  rr jjdnfilidno.'Hre 
3)a|ke' faf  fionddn'B'aaMAflKbnlv  tbao  BMde'irfiKilUBr 
'■t)pUdatifaaFiD-B4Bttbi^algn»d>dy  WmsBUArfanllbetwaa 
-oiQnBiBimcBd/Alut  thaioBtf  fdriifebMa  hagflBMbiiili- 
!«WleosMf  gnattftsJihat  i0b«l,^gaivlMa>«C<'OB«IMa 
>:itaBB^*h'bir)llfbyiaUBulHiwit«l«i^lMft  mntd^t 
-btf  Vtotfmlidbnltbkbiii^  ^ddMravoMlBtflfaMi 
VBldcklih  tUteUUBdaBiiiADCll  Bsm*  tod  »naan«raflB 
I  «tanHm<«pMitdBrigMMBrfilfgltf«i  Bhtfnff  cBM  ryjeUM 
nhdwadliiHii  firinwniMh,  BBdotbeiDMBift>ilingi  ibsmtaiTBS 
tii  the  hisrket-ilbMb,  >»tiDBd«Hiati)ri.4ha-)lBatIriqM}1, 
i^BVe-ia ilkmB^-gaBM-'hVBaidetKiipaBitfaBmif!  TjAIm 
Ftfot^'pflrd'afitfae  -gMriBnn  wis  f{BtikditD.isnlBitBt 
«b1^  ttprtfabsb 'C^obm  Brid  fiwtafvf  •^lAonaqgoilM 
.  priBBven  iderfc  Invvb]  thatrliiU  dsBettBd  .fradi  fiefmf  a 
•rdfy'4rt'PdntdnpdBB('an'Iihai<tBlBti  MdTibB  nvhli'tBa 
PriAMdBl-  b{tor't^A  AhibtKapMgitHe-dpfce'AiiligW 
Viwm'^aiAiatfy/'itBgMieni^iBhtifitattliddienlofi^'tHs 
-tameiUovt.l)"PaaB'i!hOMUi  Cbppobh^t^e'^aigiRls- 
itabdw^idAvnBiblafaopbf -Oiiriiiteivvrih'Blaoi&dBB. 

Ubm.   Uia  nral  hiRknMB  flxad  U*  h— d-qn«rt«r»  at  Blaekhall,  vtd 
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iwdcksNrrdetffd^  *«  Kirttifiitf!U»iUtbrb«ri]ltit»^<tVe, 

(pbkD-bild^  MPliiiiicttDJlriweOlli  tf>t>i»fsmbsr/i«heii 
lOhMliBira^niWMl  tll»  9nmmhMi^  wb  lilKtiirlfi- 

-tiu>3ltiM|i1MMMi«itf«at^d<-tliitiii(*ilIf«ftrfii>ra 

<iMwtf;lvfMi'J«li6  a«ni3'jfr(RW*Perth4<#o^MiMn>oraH- 

>  ifae  ^itderd  it^  trnkt  \f,S  A  v  bM^lnAVMif  Ma  *«m  'df 
<«tuv««io^ii»cariUiDt,-«M|iib'«rliBiuit'Abacl  |MftiMb^ 

iteoltu  I H  hit  vfmw  (toejt  «rdf  ^  lodntioiP  ubml  tMh-lioty 
mmof  oS  tkiSkHd  bagao  ifa tiwat-b(mi»^;;iri%AMiilMti 

bed'iiilwlsefttt^w  ■«UMiia«Jkibd4htirt4uidib}<t]Ml%reBt 

.bb^itdwti  •06  'Abnfabf  wbMts<  htfiftrr^vd  ttuitiaiglR ; 
'fLMdrOMgA  JSumjt-wiMk  tPttbufliiMtaw^wBoeiet- 
-tebiir>;irfDdb]iMid)Eltli6  iMmaudjiwkll'tiw^iDiw, 
■Ut  £!(kil)fifi«i««lM»0i<iN  vbwirfitiiw  Wlibl^Mnnirin^. 
.lull  |mNe^a»iwdpUaDic4w«if]'>^riMaUe£<4«t>lfrl(b 
4idtiwdj  bB>1iiMl<«bi2i>d'nliitlib  toi«]n|MNit>l«ti!  ci»«i. 

i^aBtradgl^ps^faadto'tb*  (MibUitiadfotiefliffleilt; 
isdAiitiia  aaid'tti9t^iq8it)U»-Bi^htmid«m'nMn}h0d-'ili, 

ftfaBid(riii«kB'tvfaBiaot>IldiDbi|i^h,  bat  GlasgoirttirhMa 
„tfad}i.  BMi  Mpmedlby*  tht,  <9dtt»'«t DdoeinfabiV  Lopd 
iGcbi^  iMturraf  ^mMtM^  -ikatitown  dny-  bafMo 
iChanlMi  mrrfaei'i>aha  :d£  Pi^cth.  wiu  ■t4wD'  «eati«o 
•J»ai«blika  nrnnDhiofidB  broabar'  iMVd  Johti'IilKMM-* 
imabd4iaba>  >aat'>p*ln«Uied>i8W0a  4»><aii;hs  dA^-^lD 
-OlafgowtlUevyiiig  icaMribatiim-  ^mai"  fti^ldg  'Uie 
imiggiah.Md  Vrehl^leaite  «rihibMDt>«if!tbinthKit'. 
lingipbw  tdi4iniahiabli«al  eMtatvbMai-boimatafWK] 
UVAbatita4»IiMgUlaMlBn:<itod'  tb«lr''Kltia0"W^Bted, 
TDa*tn({tit)w)r>  aAaiUi  into  >fiii^1*ai4fa«  vtogiamtMs 
:;RtiAieitiBaiiiiio^>tiUui^aap-bkd>nil>ad|  m-t-sgimeaC'of 
teoa.TQBit;  'aM]i4»ld>ih*ika  'itbWgvMt'^erHhttm-^t 
itiuaiieatHblMiled  (goaenMHiii  •  tDbe  iCHaigo^'ireg- 
'iiirieiktji«B]eri  UM'cdimhaad-of  tlM  tBat-l<of -tioma, 
•bod  jaiocK)ithbikiBgrbit*c«o(faiHt-'-Stiri«]|gJOtt''tlw.iaih 
-of  .BdoBiiibdr.  i"^faa^  <»ln)nmdiRd«e»'d«d,ndC  tabd 
to-BuidanitaAeiraiiaaiiljr  hadiuitmofity^oFtba  tUgh- 
'>luid«rsv>  VEti<'^'dntiaqy«^(liBd<ilffca)wi(ijDMarAc>'^^ 
ridh  tof^QiiofiGlHagiHr  abia>ipn»pei!i)dlica'taib*'p)tfB- 
daiwdtn  ^Sbifc1aa^»  tUDtis.:wbMi  had-d*»amb(0d')^ 
'«BdiAb)HifliSlMbf  Wgn«nl|tfa»ipaaaig»'orttbajrltlir 
FotfdKbyibiBt  ilMqE»bala»toUbi!t)ad>«t  ^mibi  (Maiilit< 
•d  of'MtooTdBibmtt  atf  fikotf  «iid!tof  iba  vwb.wg.. 
iiDiilfeio£idn«iid«v<BBiiMlMB^awd-awtfin4i^ 
bod  beh>Tadi»irifcwitfimy'at.Pfei»oapMWt  aiut  tfatiy 
irara.badLidib;^  hbiiutSWIOariluatqen-fivbi^Haagon', 
fbam  EdBibar{;b«.aad:<fl<aa*ialhar|^ai.<  ■Affca^flf 
tfaaaa<  Tolantaars laeiraad mt Ifaal n Iuwd  ttitp^^iC'i.wot 
abam  batf  ;of  >diem'.Mqui»ed':tfa5i'lr)fc^{>'4Hitidll^<ii} 
«fpeafa,4»iBirod  tbete-wmrfroni'thS'  gannrnaqt 
and  ihBtcaatlojdf  lEdtnboitgbl'  nSirmg-iliaitMTM'iia- 
t^ah  b^.ffehilelOhsTldS'taBd  beab'diijuvfafiig.ttivHpd 
Lcondaiii'Jjord  LaadaD<liBd)Taladd-bi*'tttllEf'ifvin^'iq 
the  north  tq.moro  than  200,Q  meip,  wbo,  when  the 
jnoney  was  spent  wklv.  wUah  goraraaient  had  for- 


i  toH(»d<hM4BHbbitHi*W^lli4t' WgMt«mihbd|gb  lite 

«i««»ia[td>1t)fl«Mwtotf^tb^']^d^FifetoM^ 

fPivA  Mhdt)«wwl«i>«(i''Aitil}^n!»l  tiitwMjwmud'altrtaw 

'O^fuVMbdiMtf  :04'lli<»'«lllwl^,t£rivd>fl«wbr<Giir 
«ott;'>bvMlutf  ktt->m  ^uto  M  OM^oni'bifd  ^iMMd'ft 
n^ifttdut"  fMr'>th»>  iPrMawiar,  -Kod'  Mv«ml :  ikoobitv 
Iteb^tiiMR'MRd"  ritad»itei^wi"flt»A6ieMe«iHMirt,  kt- 
gbs)'  llhA^'OttHMr  <tll«^^»'^n  ■l4ld'>lo<fri«aatttry'  of  ifae 

^DiMimVnMdiWitli'a'igrin&fotxb  <fl-ompiFlNMi^.  Btt 

ibM«r>taM0  bf  bi4^lwab«pbni!>IWid'bMfl<capto^'<d  by 
tli6  l-Bii|l(|tb"tirM8ahf^<»f <idr^iveHV<ta0lE  <fo  iDatiklrii ; 
>^a«Mi>wl*aA"hb  >)iiadlMdlia<iBobtkiiid  -Ii*  bad-ntily  hts 
ow«r iregtnlimt  df iftHK^/Miditblit  nbtiMmplbM.  •oA 

(bi^adil;  «>fe^  ifMCtyittiilD  <|if  drlHle^iry  «oii]»  wma. 
tmid>a>:««i7lUtlaiibi'oey;>i'iiMdMd,>wb«tf  Madlar  kt 
'■MMiraBttv  lilai#nt  >ittxn  |iialaw  lawu  w  m  «at  '|Mi-- 
■tlMMb  iheinalghb«riif^cotiiNiy-«»iiall0in  ttoaay-^ 
t«  tfiM^mdtMM)  wMMi  Wad  «nt  eiotMidiofVbad  affMt 
'Vftaalwiptafd*  wbo'htid  'baMf.iad  ivbaliaKa  rhat  he 
iwto'tiotuiogito'iiitvei  and'MB'M  ialie*u-tlkBt  he  vh» 
ilwUglDg:'' attar  tbtp^OMtvofifeoiai^d^arrf  >aDd  other 
.brtgM 'Fi9aidcli'>cdtai^  ;  '{14»"HhD<'taagbt  »  impiMc 
a^r«guld#  nUlkfliyuldvy.  Ma'i'lhosei  eawUisbed  in 
I  Pnjad(t,'idx«o(ing<  >tlMit  >Bveryi  propriMor  of  ImJ 
•shbttM  Atralab  Ma«  wMb-^oae  abla-bodiad  ima.  or 
£&  sttfrttMg'flip  aw^ry^jeioeScotaiafiMa'Ya^adreai. 
8bDrt)y>aft|tr<  bia  •at-nwblnall'MdtlU-eaei  Jie  dcMebed 
C)eMMl»Sia|4auU'WtHii4iii  >I«iik  ^idbeia  add  some 
i«tiiipaDib)i'i»{ihi»bwaiK4ig(iiMnt,  to  joio  Itwd  S«ath- 
■lh^'aft'P«nht''M'Dd^<«l!A0iuAl«  -lima,  Mote 
■btttar  itiitanlaiiHa  «4>  f/btmntuM  'Lanrta  •0&vdaa,  wbo 
had  fixed  hiraaelf  at  Abei-dabaVV  Lord-  Hotiaawu 
'.raiollfedia^ilieoi;  v^ofuob  aa^ihiiMblak'Iba  k>r  of 
X>ruintrMad*B-avbi«rap]riltntkMit4od  ;i«ad/aaJdacLB0d 
of  JliBoIi.edd>ha4  ba<»bi«*«rA>«m:Skya,tuid'bnMght 
4Alt-oVt0  ita«hw<«ei«i»'iKi«ig  Qa«r||«,>Linudon  d*- 
«iehadib1(ii'Wltb'tbb)fd#cbviaDdJvntb>3Q.O  M«am«to 
IntMMtffyjtbDurtVriejvaitNi&pt^ed'Giilas  theaaadi- 
w«M»fUbaimtr9£Abbrdwati;:L«^Law^  Gofdos'i 
baafl^uaftais.  'Imi  liem\aim»aaiiotii/imcheo^» 
aipl^oiiohv  •dntaeitd-by  nigUt,«iidila^-«*^aitiBg^fer  hiai 
■iti  ambuah  w^  asppavwtdblniat  >A'<ib*rtiinMUiligkt 
vombaii  biaa  .tbBi>r«iidei>iaadv'Bi  MaoLend^s  inaD 
'WoAld  not>4MDd'tbe'bb|ii>ge,''Wa  WBB<obb||B«Ltatani, 
anivun-A*  lU  htinteg-bbbatiAaiy  priaMAra  iiabMKl 
liiiiiibMTCb3r>CMr«ithMPbM»di*riaa«DiiBd.  Thf> 
aUinrilab'  happaaad'ibawi  itbe  npavbg  Plwatnder  tad 
nctwiMwd'  tk»'  bortor  »>b«l,  ^tffawtl)a»  tiaia.  Lard 
Stnuhalhml*  4ieiMlM|«iuitai%  ■!>  Pastil  had  baea  At 
aobaji'iof'  «baacaot^  •quireMth*  Highlaiidan  and 
£MWlwden(itbduIriabJ-tfoopaiBndidMb.Kraach«  all 
diaagrabu^i bi  op)Dk»H>iaad: il>d«lgiH|;:'iaibldmatiia- 
tMaeiaad  prajnditea.  >  'irfatM«)vb)dIa<raat4wl  fiBatly 
til*oWa"th«ildi(wg-BDdlstfii»^diMld'<enlsiMitb  Pat* 
•.MbobgU  tb«'''M«eiatottibflj<ifa»!M«eiQBii«in.tbe 
FiafquberadDa;fahdiotfa«djolBna-b«d<bannbtBditkan. 
■ittivteiaoiMidcrred  bf  liOfd'StoratbidlaavDd'a  eoDflOil 
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'r^'i*i9MhM'fi*!^M»n«rmaii  «il}ciirliAki^teiP 

tJlaHllrf)Itl«|e4i(b|lliJ||Rtb*h«Ib»d[>bl4odl^vAM«b/i^A^ 

«v:iMdk]MiC>nifehefjfir«ti)a»v)ii9)iQfi£:fa«rl«»>ir««»w 

i'9AbriteMdttP.tw4lwtaiQ4^iiTihu«l(to»fWNc4iMif 
Ibifti  ffv4A  wwtf  iigKi»>lNf^  iafWii4A«di,|jbeiito  mo 
i>toffaoti0»<ltth«b»^  toi  ^'i^Hqtimi  odf  J)b#  aWK> 

S>«MMlb«ll<k«lmiai>llt)M»dcltdilfnHw  fttf  y<|pMlpit|*n 

'GJiobujielQtbAiiii  b«4<tteettiinefwlf$dtiD>ta[0(UWiMl-«f 

Wiq^  puMlefi>«pr9-Tnwch«diii4Qitb*/Hi^trfltfl6{tt 
:«a4iNrili«lu)d'«l«h  wms^fDw  WNfatMBflfi  dMnklltk 

•liifit  i«as.£Qoduimt.MiUjJitib)ft  *D  iiMl<hfll9iA0diigli«- 
itke-atiiacl»'i«t£i^Mi'«lidii^i^iviQg<tvt>f4'ifalft-aA-da.v 

anLUMrlfe^tHMLroMftvlngicf  ilh  i«Mil^*b»  nvJlfde 

Aim.  l24^i.iOaj(|hft)Bi(iM0idt)r  jshftAVghUndiamy 
MtiGU^gMRiMii  b«gM4|ba)r/iiMiitik««(*wtdi8tinlii4;, 
•aawdt  iWri^BM«luili»ii«ad  JmmiI  iB)iit£(nli)«M>«d  i 

lUHfkidg  tqriiiitojKbiiivdblbd'OtbQfiUiidflhUtaxtm-' 
Maad  of  I  ti(wdifid(»E;|A|iA&«iv«trv^oiDgifc3rv(i)4iNa^ 

ii»  tbmanMi^f. Ciar^M  l«iaki|ip!  kin i|iHiilter* im  the 
booaeiBf  BMObckbyfeaii  Dpsiif^Uttg,  ami  hiriinwn 
vien-:mm§ad«6itim  llNe.^4lBi^tbwipg(iwNsgn9  t>litard 
tio^a  Mnmjf  fcaupiaddlboifowil  of  iitlkirk.'iod 
I* few  wAiBMiei«fljdM  okitiiBe^ikiejil*/  u  iBO  iadi 
nuMdi.faai:^  i  JMMd<j8lrattarili»iiMf4»  LflRdritiba 

joiaad;  and  thatflln  PrabM^abteiar^riMMiaMd 
to  9000  m«a*  1^  fiir  tbft- greatest  Biunber'thex  hadl 
tvar  aai'emtled.  >y«tv<iMtdad  of  iirbnlhigiiEtMuid 
la  meet  Hawfe^  and  tOnafaeohnUia  £i^Uft  itpocipa 
tbatwaae  waataBtJ^l]Mrc1fiDgj«lMig>«be  MitaaOan 
frvm  Beiiirielt6nd'Dubbar:tir£diDtn>i1gh'^iDstaodhDf 
attemptii^  aaaia  bebl  ^ad  deciitfqraiUon,  Cbf^rlaaiuid, 
iiisofficeta  reaolvad  taaicdanraiberoca  Sciritng Cas- 
tle, wbich  was.  OKcaaduigljc  woH  provid»d«>iiiid  sarei 
•  be  well  defeoded  b^<he  bnvaiOeoeral  Blakontf: 


■aiMiQi»V4Udo«hftm'!Mainbite{ki]fi  MnalMwCWoh 
«n«Mr«6Khicbi^(MU(iifdtbaftikiNktbM«lMfri»m 
iFsaMis«vb(r/mmI  paadrpdi  bjr  jtiWriBn  key  bf  uFarth 
>wMlifawt1}nifiAeii)ii«dfedidM«<,iii3}ba?«rigitmer^ttto 
sb^fbi«id9<tb«H7n[tihifi^f«laoHu(gouiK^dpni]|g 
.thnt'fbm  bndcn«iith«Tielhtbiag;»«(9(»a9ftii}6  fok  smthisli 
rM[daftiif3taghOoiur09tiilsri|rQap»d^hMjM4ibpte  foaos 
bMlbd'iiMnMlft  dadf»italuBga)i:iiMVqob»«f)pearana0 
QOi^i9l«t^ttgaM'Md«tQfittwTa«0tt».«bw(t>itfaaTm  ^bas 
ia«thMgfbiit«rodk  RPdisbttigteAteWcadi-MiMto;  aatimt, 
ni!$)rd9i!(b>  tmi«*iAbel  iwiMaie^iAlMAi'dDemrtcaidcid, 
tbiMAliwaiDMhiBglhot  iNrae^nvtatt,  4Khiab>4nsJo 
•beifiiMnivdfiriwiiliaugiMMi  diMMc^Ad<Lati  graad  laft- 
»MiifliiM  At  iHbaifc  ipWiaJt)  ■WbfMhawBdidibff  tte 
iilsMQ«A>yuMliMi  Jb^mift  jktgMBbwaajidMMt  bM< 
andodialflMMikror/af  itttMiiib«4i')iPlm»Mri  tfaanavbiJi 
•vsKki  fl«i«fttnB9di(intbafeiitbBqAq*MMBtt  UatiiaaUaiatt, 
Ibougbfiliisrbeitigriaeil.  4b«t>illMfi4vnrii^iai8ht 
tiafwibeABnnmi*u«ldd>db«tfampqr|Nfad«M  ifaaicUier 
lai^Bf'Mi  KNiffabigjJocMliwttfHbeniflaod  ibsmldfiAta 
ltfai«.i««9q.  «tfce()ft  tt«KiRN<ibqddtfttkh.^itonlb7ritatlk 
)bftirai9*ii$'Ti  i-TbRt.rtpiT<<<)(htfdentaiBagtteb['9aiHrfal 
.ie8tbad,&dtDb(ir^o*il)be«di  ^JbBuwgR,  Mtea^ibg 
lidfPtSDd.idealraettaD.hilie^diaMB  ^amaiMrvipaibdtti 
.atiboBiai-aAf]  «bso«diiMviitg  aaiXtd'B^lkD  oMaetl'df 
id«iag(tonn<>ikii>ldbe]  btMla»iif  tfibdoiffanin  a^iibasndg 
ifowflA  uiii^hn4en*twddP)tbat]DQkBjaf  Odai^and, 

thilnrMiBiow(iAll0Kiif«'i«h«3fMMbiA  jiBavdat^patrtbl 
■BBdnhiMigiilWi(liwmfer>  tbahlafilganiitoKt  'JtfiitiraDst 
tSirA9D«ailtBeMi  df  itfawifltenrniftto  UwaadiWW- 

,  ^MamiM J^ftmvHmtOir^ifaatihridBMelHgBBali'df 
*Apyrog8Baifr«itfUhe  itaandaAafojbi^JiiHbnaiAte 
ottnltrniji  JbM)  uafi  lustiaiiriivabsvasli  ty)lBaBii%'4rim 
idftDgld  joABr^piHMIffi  tm  (Jtf  uuBi  triV^  aod  dbtetsu  n  I  <^ 
•\ha  M»giiM*-jo&i*)mimia(fab«g^hA  .ibflfrba^lofoa 
ilQl<ilef|im|bo^maatlHSi:i4^^^»(^ealiDB;iti»ldMBei3l. 
W*ttf  isttd  iJOawjay^l  bUbiitiaB<9»BcsbaU  i^^^mbi  die 
«baleMn)jtaobafig!iq{rt.iQii^7JgiM'itt4-donii4^bi  iWbe 
Bitnyi  mss^vUiivf  i«MittaB.flfu«hiftifai]f  »>bilfitBl  Iwrir- 
^«edr|]|tMi9natalltaltI|*nl(.^Th«lfiM)4fafB9lfad•did 
0<b(»ttt4iin9'£d»ibn^ffW8lto-jxrMlt  taroi^ibbbte  Ba 
snbivlMofaitigrtHaiBebala  ba  iotiaidfHktoitafcetu  He 
htfaHghtBiMBtfkifmiitfBBmiiiiBH  >wih>bHnt'alidtiia-eB«- 
fatrlhLffWta  fre^aBrttlrvftt'Ui  feHiipriaBrtHail  arith 
biajaidfebtiffrCBmpt  .iWhen-Iiord  JcrbiltDnaimaadt 
what  had  a.iapilBr  eanttiiasiOB'  from  Jjoois  OB V(it«ad 
wiw  -aty  teA  bi  maalf  6om  maftdaMB-diWiaf trti«>aady 
of  ^isijaopf,£^b^aB:iaiRjaaty:iiBiScb«biBdb  8an»>«o 
paoiiM*«.pai)tali0r-  embaasi'ief  ^riwinwTKlla i| lay 
thrwwil^ile^r  into  th^  fire,  seised  uflao  sl»  d^m- 
mfiT  that  bfvL^t  ilfas  a  traitor,  atid'iiidde  hiidfrnlte 
to  Lord  John,  "  that  rebels  were  not' to  be  ttmted 

'  '       ■    >  AemuDt,  &e.,  ia  I.oekhait  Paparl. 

.    t  ft  LMUn  to  Ilimfi*  XaaM,    i"  '  -  ' 
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RMpp  :.Jii«twe»fftini£jto49d<mQni^CtMrMri'aif4NrM 

9tma:  j&ilm^  I  AM4ppm«  KbMt-thanHigblwidMrt-wif 

lef/iMpotMfl  )lbo.>liighihBd0rf))VMKiUiifuoT(itwi]Riftt 
tiut>qtMH)ifi|inft  qf.jiiBiiif»niMhi;  tndMdfikatmlv 

tqia^kthwib  t.At.a|K>iit«laM*4iteiwkii*[tk«4ir«* 

fttirliagiAo  tBAaMcdF^Nun  «idiFiikMrki<BK*rii9«llBBt 
«i(tN  MMriMdftwId'QpM*  M  attTMl'theiflUMtUiitef 
1k»  fin^itikitittnp.  .1  UiMcDt  ifwf  iiat<ailhin|»oB«-44be 
ncMr(|fnMhtogliiilin*ard  mittwiiha  HobdituBtAiqBa 

bat  U«>rofiiiB*nDrsa4  mq  fali^'«i|Mcbidiik)Mtiitbb 
Hi^t^diirsiwwltkl  MtMh'tMn>i*iglitiiB'froD»ifriiM 

altdj'niitbilibd  MA«fntcllBiDbpe(fdiaBdv9fBil,k)i»iDBflB 
•i^liiAiUiihlaiidiaittiyiih)  CaU  namb.  not  ^MkeMgh 

bot,  ilie  l]igblMtii«r»fa*d-«lrcad|r'«rHM«l  ths  riMS> 
CRrron  dear  TStaitbippiX,  w)d  w6ra.  poiotfng  toward 
^aUurk  ipoor  avd  aurae  bifib  .^onnd  o*  tba  Jeftitf 
lb*  'king's  ■  army.  '  ^aBtfnt  Hvakv  th» '  saootMl  ta 

dommftifid,.lrad  tt«fjn '^onipteteiy  ded'i^Ved  by  ihd 
dwuiq^raUOMi  -Ml  tba<  nigb  ropd ;  .b«t  Uawlajr  wit* 
•e  ^tiad  or  'BO"&tis6rbed  krf  bis'  good  vbaar  dmt  tw 

L  ^  U»mmi>iMioMt>aMbM%«lM«Mawal:ik*MH|aigi«f  «fflr 


b»wl.W'R8.(f*i«iW^»»«¥»»baft-f'WhwiaiNf|t^  .«Mir 
ar^.lfn  W^lfi  4bAUiMf}«fn  Hr.^^ihaietBMrdwo 
!W^♦^t^«^,^l^ow|^vpr,rt»f^)*l^  qlwfl  ^nrmkMibt-fett 

the  commaDding  officera  formed  their  regwMrti^ 
Awwp«  >afl4  wff^Mt'<bw'>M»j.lI»t^<«iiMI«<^^ 

$aC|e^,t(9qWilP4TiV<tdo|(tMfei>%it|j^ff«Bft>-«»/«  MHr 

«ftfr)i^|o.fMfWiigAj  iianl^y^Mtramffinn^'btf 

M6Maf«b|fcto«4i«ft«iiJ»CilMriiiiCla*irt'4fNitrtag 
qr^ltbaimngh-ibaat^  \  m4  (»rp;Umi>iiit<*wai66% 

4(H-it<«e<n»ae  ifaeJtiwiisD<«^  ■HigMwtriaw  >mA  4kft  lAr* 
gPM»at.jn^Ni^ief.,ttiega  toJriMiW^rgal.firsbM  tb*iM«>-or 
tfaftThillv.»Tii9-H#gblaqd  .foofei  bMrwdroMrtrao'dka 

tiku  iidg^«fiiu<^i^9[HRiH^>'8  inab'wojm'dMapeilMi 

(pnbiOt  A  .l4ttl0.b«lfm(^dk*iiiti  ViAiB'«iwat.^>'in^ 
.  aitd  itwli/Aea!ttn|».ai0b>  hintlblwd  leyA.  ^4'>wetfii| 
tlwk  lywkm  1.  Jba.  HigblaadwiiitmUridihii  wrti 
lUtieaitrjUwi  iiat)'4aaairitaikiofvih6  i^tt^MmtOonM 
€iMltt  >3iMwtici^  >GiaDtan9iAfimad  '((Mgaiaf*  'wbf 
a(0o4'Ott  lh«  i%tat  jiioi.th*  FaaqplaiaiDM^itfaaiiMiur 
K«Miei»i8»d-.Hia  /MaefaiMhaii»  wtetitDod-ia,  tbt 
iwiAant>(f>BdioSitlM-^t|ndMriiaa,A»>raHflm.'ib* 
G«iiiaitMlaiAadi>thaii8lMi«a,>ifffifr(oeaapiiMl  1^  lefts 
Uiaiivaabaad'iHDbvliHMM^  ■lahniMiaaMe  .daafcar 
•f.X*iHBodiilaHtae«twbaii«r«r»->iHDdier'to'ifiiB*iBf 
%falia9iDMri«»  [pMtiinnar>>xl  ■l^hlid  imiibn  1 1  rniHr 
IM  4b»iinatiBtaiQBBra;-«dBf HM  «fat>  >l(ibal'(n-^lt>d« 
hlorif^rwhi  regHyantj-iiDrd;  Lew^s  £}«M«n'a>tiiA 
fiittUJiiiiMvabe  UaHtacUanvJabdiIJHd  Mfai<C#Dili 
n«U?a>«»firadaktir.CH]fari«aiii^jBeWw«M  nktiflM 
liadrnqn'U  tbeiiiea«adi4vfaeiiaMqdtiiMtf«k^-<leftceia 
lb»  Mra  Meiviaafa^hailidt^lBtiPn^tami^-rN 
M'tftftoiaplwitMtiiM  tbo  raartio£  thaiaaMad  1ia*l « 
h  jMOBod'^wbiab  lalftUf  g^bibf  itM-^namwel't  (Skarti^ 
-Hiil.u>  Wium  ftfawleyta<ineiu4ahDvdtAa:ltliM« 
iaitttitaluQfvidrHgMiialWBiri  i^ifr«dti(>itik^>iMulf7'. 
MUtohl>hadvMair«4]|ih«M/wttiod<tei»ira  lia*r«M 
ItawrdaKraC  A»(krmytmaMm\ag^  Ika-Ari^lHUa* 
IJigyaridaral  ■■d-$beiiHa%«iv<rfagUd«Big  MtahipelL 
u  i;  bQdyitfiraaa>wilatiajboAwdaild>toJialiau<n  A» 
liaf«|r.l;her»itiH*>««M<ttmellfav  aiae,^lk«.HIg^ 
Iaadat«f4nitlleirrapid''ai*«ia«^ribad  Mfc-'IfaMr  girat 
be^iifd  the.m,  Bird  hi  crtitofft|f  tj^lniiobf  iHb  EhgiyA 
guQs  Stuck  4H«t.in  h6g,,aod-fiQ«fci-Aot  W  m- 
naoMd  ia  imnmj  ■  Bnt  H«wl^  jt0Ode«Hliein  sot-*  b« 
Iftd  got  hta  hormr,  nrfd  th^y.HyeHhb'flo-  tetaVy  ihini; 
thougti  two  of  tbe  ^inw-^T*9«M»M.,^.iWfcyat 
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m 


«riaiiti«'fti(iww«*rb<tB,UWijl'  rttbM  itqtJldtiNd'iBiHU- 

teg^alMMr        ll'jd,  L'Jin  iU!  ^I'.-'J,;!'-  :;llj['illifllilliri  '.lilt 

9i  th»ifo()ti«»tklwd  Add  with  jMMB'bHdltti 

€MluwiisJdni|l«6Mi6falw»bd  ■toner  ;'  -but'th^  IKgV 
tod  fir«  iiWB< wMfel^^hb  'gHnuod"*«k  wvAitlcn^^ 
forlMiMj  aAd<^llle«fwkl*i«Md  WtheHri^'Wttdltwat 
•tf  twcWMQ  ttfa*  Mvd  ■iinileii(irMeivirrg>4yiaD7'(t  hraf^ 

Htghlirtfrr-  -'Maoy^bf '^krel  tlytngr  bbrife'tdo  i 
lb»/baKi,>«W^slDlBiiif  to'cbtfMddleigitltM.  wMm^cot 
M  |riBM-4y  .chil.'HigUkiid  «%ikiQjrb>  'Whmn  tth« 
EagliA*dNqi4uia4M-^lliM  ait  Lord  Oeopg*  Mw" 
ngr*:  «Ui»'  jdM|riiijMdti«ii<iitehi<iM(BdaKl  bvkVdiyii* 
|Hd  9iwpMiip^lfliid«U0nMl't»  Ueaf  dM  MaoM' 
•Id*  m-tluds  iMililiiUPul  UtivHogitbiit  Uuf  mlMifc^ 
tiplined'  iaSuttf  af'ibMf  dotfUy 'Jiitiuld»b«  SmMr 
Hub  tbMBionl^AodriMtust'prahulCiilwipiirailiiof 
tbe.io^tlHi^-'vioQldi^irQMimiMhMttobs-ori^^  but 
thtin  r h nt  Tw imftrd  ti tn m  ^Mftii^vdubi^  «M>d*tsjittisd 
Mota  iflf  iths  'ikieni  ceasiatwd  fta'-vimi  idtOj't^e^bo'^ 
iAr.  tba  iflwifcdrtruigiid^aPBB^wnj  «Bi»»ir«v>rui!i* 
Mlr:iit>MiiiltecWftiitf>ll4|KlB9r!BBnoj(.iwboTM>dtved 
Ihan  .)ivkb>k<-.gBDei:a)>^fecliBiiB2  'iB^t'Dchili^thb 
lUgblUidnfe  IndbbdjtbBiMfa^nUntfa  oditinuadmitl 

«f.  tbairubilitJMidbphtid8>iWhBMwitfi)tia  keep  tbeil- 
Ti>cpirdipijillTiTiiglifh'  trfitrtr]-,f  with  sb*  <ntiA  fdl 
is  IMI-  ifaaa^JiBdi  Mtbr>D»  edcb  ict«wn»i»anud»ttpteiy^ 
llid<s«t>AMnnMwlMte  ^d  >|iK^idv*t>idv  Bb.wBi«ed 
^  JaMdiyifi(to>itliAtt!eiiB':t:^^.&Afr«.ilttot'iMlS' 
tba.Jfaon«i«UiviiulB  bnitr  tiy  iibip  itn^lwifipft, 

ihtoart^gidowii  fteiviiBiHktfs^in'iUieib  dailal  wb^ 
jlnjr.iMLapinblbo  BngMiiitUbBtiy  iwhb  their  UqaU- 
■•onkwMUokiilgtebdin^olbiilH&HMitjud  ifls^ '.  Th« 
Igft MBr^  iOte  eabteni foUcnmdi^mr ' dkanqillfi^ 

>  ▼ul iiDM«T Kf  J  ■ay*!    It  rained  beivilv  aou  blew  naiu,  yhich,  in 

iTtba  liMoen  wer*  M  wrC,  tAun  »  believed  qui  ahov*  oufHa  Rr< 
«4  tfMl  mMW^MjrfllMUIItWwMM^ 


v^d  i^ut  aiKiv*  oi^      .  I  ^. 


htMtatf'^  Ittic^f^g' WhbilHiA'  A'l^  ^hiy'VetliilMrA>tif< 
ht*i  44''i=U*lsri.  'HWJ(^*l(ji  jitAAd'bf'-'pArt^'of 'rtrti 

tht^<  «rie'><NiM^m(  •■^"^tUnif  ■ft'otH 

> '  Weirs '  mniti' « 'dMuraeniMf)  <bhi^bw   '  Ma', 

Uid'l^'lh)ftW>fiKe  %B#<titii|''^bhi-1^>abt'>dritfat«'El^i 
<»r«be>i«»llW'lrkaiDbM'l]iBbt1li»:  CbbMitf^'d^gof^i', 

fittVrMlKBiMiaWb  tind  bi«lNWMtMto'abd>nugfltlMW»i 

M«d4]^' fltiB' iof ' 'BMr^'fr '  r«g)M^' 'tiHd  1  totkef  itri^ 
U))rB0M;'}K'ibe'nn(>-;ib(>BteM>tfeM6l'MittI}mid»tb 
b>uii  ttp*^J»j'bBieh  t<l-tb»  glwa«d  i^&Mh4tiey'bA()'(H}i 
««qiM^'W'tlr4^'b0|^biHgi  of  'b«»li»;'ffi4d  njmb 
■MbfehiLwd'Oeot^  Mtttyny'biul' WcMilwriixkibH  ta 
tc^p<  «K«rti.  '  But  UitMfa  iheygot  tbeM  th^y  fsatid 
ditt)  lAfetr-tfeoddd'-btM  faad  i4iijBh6df'  I  The  iodlsei^ 
of'ttvtoe  Hlghlanden'tlniti'fonkled  tiho  BiewM 
Itae  httd'bMQ. ^uidVo «hM of  thpiMilcDtniildb ;'  RiMt 
of  tHi  Indi.'MMiag  tite'toobdei'ftirtfbobWB'o'PtlMVn^t 
(HMtaiif^Kr-'aiiil  'Mnf'  fbarfut.  ifcaf  ff 'M«y  iMtyvd 
wbiw*.|tk0^'«^'Aa!fi>«W«iM'>gA'  D«'libi«Mf  a«d^ 
dteif  and  ifcHdlito-ADai  pui:(^>  <h^  <fidt!)i-*^b«d  bMMn 
MM^  MftvitlwiF  .Uow.  10  -i«iM  A)  th«><pbnbf«t  -m"! 
lMiB»Di«baAr  gioUiimda*;  wbU'WSi^  iiMibriblittdiMitiftl 
mtdnibd  irdaMMuid  Mi>tbdir  'grobbd,  Mm(tHa>Cttfii 
BKMhs'dtid'  QtuMrCB  r^pubMrd*  aod')kebrd:  thb  BMaidy 
aDd'idcredaiag.ifira'of  tbe  iktnig's  itrootis  UMlt  stbod) 
MtdljBavr  ■GJobbfaittilBi'hivaa  'C»m{ia«C'««d"flras^:aM) 
raadyiMitfa^tboagbt,  m  ebiirgetUiairi1o>to«)r  iobstt 
add  bfot(MilltaeBiith«yr  )Qsbbdilrt,  «o4:fa)itti)}oii«  o# 
Bspidlyiibitbv  wdttvaodi'  L^hAlDtbiB'BiodMdl.i'iMy!! 
HMta^it'tfavfleM'orf'ibfttklepiieteitted'ilspdiMilU 
diliiiJBd«i)l>iii-in(it,w^M  grmt  imawtattaatrii  sbld 
MnklOb  'iFaatiiUhe^M^'ilB'»iy-^-^<WKbihbgit«asi^ 
paniii  waal]flyi»g  tb^tbvjOB^tniBrdj  abd  pur*  «f  ibitf 
tab«l'attii7^4n»  ^ihgitbtthb  westwAfd.  (Not  ttifi 
v^imebttfttfaeiaecmdJiiMof  Um  Mtbli- MantMd 
iai,iita>i|dAoat>/iheihba(|AliMfl>bfigad«i  b«ltag'i)aftiB*i 
4iadC!iatoQd ''OO  .thsMaghb,!  inatciied!<Dpl.to'lba>iBrta 
liDBtand  ijamni  ilibri^  oimagb- ■Uvttkmjf  .mbita  -hm 

■'^  HhMt'^Wi'hliibllffa»rMAtotMt-W^itebaf--riiyB'i^ 
BMimiBiiiMtaFww  rfvyt)pif«it.tMiMnW.nii(hB  Ul.Hb  «lm* 

iff  })/.  iu^f>  «ftl  M  ^^^M>ff^^n  ip  fiy.;  iha^  tVa  f|^uia  V  UuM,  can% 

Miiy  ireat  lb  learcli^r Gennrnl  IlaiVic;,  td  know  whu  the  Tuluqteun 
■•BUI  if  iw«<q4Lbf  4)>«ia»te  Edt Mnnh  *<da|m^  WmU 

onl.  eoDtinuet  Iloni*, "  \Dew  Ccparal  llawlej  veij  weir,  naTins  wkii- 
(«  6ti  U<U  MmUi  liMle*  it  nitljfUd'  UAki*.  thM  uMd 'if  tevM  wm 

uawar  to  hii  qaMtiniii,  but,  pninliDg  fat  ■  fgM  &r  nttia,  whkb  wm 

oMrosign  iBemMi),  nd  OmmU  Hawtoy  lU*«rtM«»IHV^  -J 
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atooci  with  the  MacDoiinldt  of  Keppoeh.  Between 
tfaie  body  of  men  oo  the  right  of  tha  first,  line,  end 
the  CameroDB  and  Staarti  oi^the  left  (who  hed  re- 
treated a  little  from  tite  fire  die  troops^  across  the 
ravine),  there  waie^)ii  eoaaUecRRle  space*  altogether 
void  and  empty,  tb|We,  ni6n':«M«pted  who  had  re< 
turned  from  the  ?I(Mh>rAnd  War^iitmggling  aboot  in 
great  disorder ''gfi^'  t!otiTasioh,'Mrh  toothing  in  their 
bands  bat  their  ^«rd^."  Lny|Q|i|C^eorge  Murray, 
however,  siicoMMed  in  f^tiogthesQ  men  into  line, 
and  brought  tfp'kfhne  of  his  own-tWlfB  who  had  been 
cool  enougti  to.ob^y  orders;  aiii).ti^n  Charles,  who 
had  moved  off  with  the  aecond  lio^.'idHiie  bactt  with 
the  Irish  pickers  and  soma  other  troops,  and,  when 
the  Htghl^ndera  bad  ooHoeted  theif  ftiusketa,  which 
lay  thick  upon  the  gpoand.  In  lad  ifaem  to  the  brow 
of  the  hilL  Thi»  jnovemeot  of  ao  oiMMidaraUe  a 
body  disdonceAwd  'CoUiam's  -'di-ngnona,  who  had 
been  agaitf'. ntt«mptiii$  tft  6over  tiie (ridge;  thty 
turned  btttlt,  went  dowD'te  ^e^ptrfc^'^jrhera'^Bttr- 
rel's  regifoent  and  the  portions  of  tfaW^tWo  re^' 
ments  acAog  With  them  were  standing,  and,  r«- 
treRtrng  w\lH  them  !b  good  order,  thej  jotffed  the 
rest  of  thSj^rmy,  which  hiid  raUte^  on  tlie 'ground 
in  the  front  of  their  camp,  where  the  Argylcshire 
Highlanders  had  been  loft  by  Hawley,  except  the 
heroes  of  the  "  Canter  of-G6lt  Brigg,"  who,  for  the 
most  part,  oever  drew  reiertill  tW^y  got  to  Lioltth^ 
gow.  ■ 

Thia  was  the  whole  of  the  battle  or  affair  of  VfAr^ 
ktrh,  which  did  not  hist  altogether  half  an  hour. 
,!j^t[M(iimBu.|Bf»Widra^)il8-A<«urti^  aMDQkr4>ni.<fni>-' 
'ii^.fVQivttS»<lHid  ihti  f)nriy'dflrlrass«.iif  tfa^maaofai 
i^#s.,inf;riea404/<tqri|wft0Fio  -MMdntbtf/Ailacfci  t<Mb^ 
,  cjpqdai  H(hi«b  fxijQtin«^ilOi  dftlugetlbtr  Antfaaafalita- 
.'^  niovirri-  Befivre  !it,grew.>qO>fe!idol!l(\H«wIeoK«at 
.^^rs  fl<')hi9itow%  itndn'msiTiHag  tiir9«gh.Halkirl^,;'nei- 
,,  iff^fMH'     4jiR(Uhgoiiv,.lwi!inie  -h^hindihiinibBg-.fcnd 
-hngg^flfti'  n5Wieryhi,«fn)n(ttnitioti,^»n(i!  firovlwansv.  ■Ab 
iAmt  hip.,ter>}«t'^hpy,W*re«o  soaked, by^  the Irahi  that 
--tb|Biy..wosW,flot.btMfnii  nnd>  tJhe  lHl^8hlt(lwk■^B  gowipoa- 
fewiqn.ofiifloef  (rf;  IJteW.niw,  ,  li«jrd  iGebPfed  Mir- 
j«>}|ii9d)Rta^  AdvansAdv  wari  took  '^oastsaiett/of 
l^ft^l^ijftned  (OfffOjir  a«d.lCh»rlM<eaUrediFa^k 
lflr(;h)leht,.bHd[4«  tto  v^eifki^wA  im»xamSiiAt- 
.«(}.|9'<^l*4gil)g  pr99Br04fiirfhiiii.t  -Hriwtetrjuidflaft 
..b«Vi«4  b)Ri<betiir«eD<4WV;lt(k^flOft  kilM.fiod-iteaAd- 
«d  )Bi)d>A-l>flnifdwi|bt«'.«aKih«to  cfC>piM«iw<'H)alM- 
■  iAfliWWIQ'!  of  tbftclCUMCotV'KoS'fifciitt'U'd  tha.iBdlD- 
tHirgh.,niliiiit«erattvbai'(fn|.the  !whii)e^liad>  6e&h*ecl 
^h^nnnafOfttUSM  Xho<  pt)fi|iIIgt«e  liMihR^cnlg'llie 
cftf4ire«K'<  8lit.tha>«laitc|y'-SniioR}6arreMaiiefaIaDbd 
thf)i«  c«inpMitona'<vrW[had'iiBi)Ood 'by<  tiiem  ^t-ih^ 
perllam  DiQmratt<a(»ema  t«  iMTai.daneiiniThnsCbB 
miich-<iniibl))<af;l4bd<  tnato^  of  ,riioi:H?ghMndeTar[of 
the  setcpitd.  Iiqtei'«h»',hnd  nuqmwny^n  aid  hdrry  to 
^eturja^iwhlln  ithmr  itabo  tmtetAedionitfcaijfiUdof 
batt^  or  niovtal  ffBttte.-th«  punir^of  ifaUiiitli  toward 
^e  «oW0,yW41te  fBn«MMe!eagehfir.ptdl[-fnp  tiieipoiU 
indttodreMrflbe  HiUediftUiDitaipareaatltbwreirnHiaj 
enemy.*   Beaideai  CabhrfmlaibagoMa  and'iri  fcoaaid'i 

r  Fukirk,  i*hu  ■urreyed  tbc  field  iif^bRt tie  on  tbe  \Miiiii\nB  mouaag. 
u««i|-tu  lay  that  be  oouTd'iUfaiiaNr'  iha  dan  Ui^  to'A'Ni^i^lfedt  of 


er^le  part  of  the  English  lofitntry  cootinaed  ta  be- 
have well,  and  the  whole  army  (tbe  Colt  Brigg  men 
always  excepted)  made  a  good  aod  regular  retrmi, 
with  drams  hmting  and  colore  flying,  and  the  rear- 
guard under  a  brave  and  sensible  veteran — Mnjor- 
general  Husk  —  who  had  not  lost  his  head  like 
Hawley.  Few  doabts  can  be  entertained  as  to  tlie 
conduct  of  the  ballying  Hawley.  General  Wight- 
mao,  an  old  soldier,  who  bad  fonght  in  Scotlnnd  is 
the  Fifteen,  snys,  in  a  letter  written  a  few  dsys 
after  tbe  disgrsceful  fact,  to  Doncao  Forbes — "I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you.  thst  Lord  H — — e  and  Lord 

Gl  ^n  nbaodoned  the  Glasgow  regiment  on  the 

field  of  baltle,  before  they  were  formed,  aod  fled  u 
fiist  as  the'  Irish  dragoona.  General  "Hawley  is  ta 
mnch  the  aame  altuatlon  aa  General  Cope ;  he  was 
never  seen  in  the  field  daring  the  bfltUa ;  and  every 
thing  would  hnve  gone'to  wreck,  \h  a  worae  manner 
than  arPrettoD.  if  General  Hask  had  not  acted  with 
jodgmeot  and  courage,  and  appeared  everywhere. 
Hawley  seems  to-  he  sensible' of  his  misconduct; 
fof,  when  I  whs  with  him  oo'SarurdHy  morning  at 
Ublith^Aw,  he  looked'  nwat  wretchedly  —  area 
wtorse  tfano  Cope -did  a  fovrliours  after  his  scuffle, 
when  I  Btiw  htm  at  Fuln.  Thii  is  an  odd  scene  of 
things,  and'^.altogether  an  unexpected  occorrence; 

an«t  vifitt  doubtless,  shock  the  K.  and  the  M  ry, 

as  w^ffibthe-Whole  English  nation,  more  than  the 
I*re8t6a  afi^ir  -did  ;  bnt  it  doea  not  at  all  shock  me : 
]  see  no  bad  conaeqaencea  from  it,  nnlesa  Hawley'a 
disgrace  be  reckoned  one;  and  I  apprehend  several 
:gatt4-oMa,/B«ri»ttf  ithardnheVteeiMog  tda  wliMifer, 
nvdiMrfliavMgrasllta^tofiSOiDOO'invniiil  diltvean- 
*r^-'faoi>Wa\nm  mioXImv  to  nrhbh  -Il-aldj  0«inal 
iHnalfa  4dmnaeMinU"wfapfd8Q  iMaa^'ha-iMlcMIdat 
ofRoM-j:atid'Batipta,i:MaBl!ibt''fhia^'  iflMiWMn  tha 
.6ew8'afltbe:mffalm«fiFAtrfcf<  snr>limMRfwMi'  at 
■loirtH-rwhioh  itwaelipdn  ■■dtwwingl'nfoffJ'day^tfaa 
,kin^iirBaintntHerishricHedidot<'mna}s  nttl^aedi  aAd, 
thonl^h  tbfltfeoiartddaiidea'tf  teok-wf^  tlio'ComtMhy 
.bettHjted  idoMbt!  Aadi  rfppreiieasmiv 'Oflot^e^*  Wft«  ss 
^ahaerAy  as  thaSfpf  K^hb'  Ewtrif 'Stakn  o#'U<fbat  of 
SlriJ<i>iii  €Dpav*hB"waft'rBdihnit<#hbiJliy'«r  Haw- 
lay^s^inomfitiim  Wia  4ia«e<adeir  bow  'dtoraspMt- 
<  Cdlly  ithisr  Jian)W'>Falkirki«idisitoliqir>of 'tftb  -lter#  bf 
•  Pi-eallanpalial?  bnt'>nqw  tdieir  odfo  Mhsr/i«Me  even 
ji->JiaiwlBy<att*  Qhiffo  •Mtted'vae'tnnd'ttfb  aaMo— 
■ndi  8edUihqiBqriildbh'iMinMB^t'iit««rlnj!'nom 
iHy  <ii<Mnaring  IfiiriiMni  IwUi'Miitf'  ttaeiitfTeeMral 
aavJteyJt"  I '!■»' !*  I!  n-''  ni-fi!'i->'0  ttth- 
'■■tr  Hmtftig'rattBdfht  thiiiiUghtiM'Uaittht;liw.'IUw- 
Ja>)^«oDtimied^MvT«ti^Ca'B4lataR'|lv>;i  tfoflifl 
>ttelMfa,knditbenvroiiier'toiByy'U)ir>4raic>gu6j|»MrMr. 
rind'gtiCwMrejthtlb'om  ofUny  fetr  of'Prtnc«<>lifertM. 
lOmfaiB  leMnigili.Hillihgawrtfy'tttoIdc'nf  'df  by'^Ml^. 

'sllidtn'l'iaitf  KaWdcll.  bpi>h  ai<  niiitfcMuRil  uCupc,  aDdLj'^'o^ 
leiW  arT«isteiwitft-ih«ii«Mr,  «MHtf  lluii  tR>Uliir  kal-lkk-wMi 

at  FslkiTk  UiM  ru  avar  at  Freatconu.  ....  Qe»»al  Bftk  tod 
'Bhitaiti^eHoliUiAf^iliU.*!  «!riremMy.  .  ^  diJtWU\rtltii«-for 
■vmj  <d  tb»ttbrt>-Bto<ifftkiii'»>»Htloriwi*:  a>^inai'  f 
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-9.1  (iJ  fa«oiti)ao5  v.itnirtni  H?ilana;  -nil  to  Jiiiq  aliinn    n-^nvtmil    .ilnnrjqe/l  1c  yl-InnoaoaK  mh  illiv/  looJa 


oiui  n^ni 

ti'ii 


.1,1,1/; — nccnlw  *Wien-i'f  bfllT'Brt'^i'^fl"^'^''^^ 
".i.l  lifl'tri  eni  reol  .Tij«i  had  ikItv 

•-■ill         tniii I  II  ■  1  !  .   I  I       1  ^  I 

[in-i  ■  ■  - 
ni  l',]r.\Uf>'. 
i.p-i.  7/it  n 
!--— 

!m>,I  tuiH 

■  it  I'll  Id'lfl 

i-h  i'dii  , 
ni  -I  /-■I'wfil ■ 
'  '/  :  nty 
vi-w'i  liiin  :| 
1  i  i:irin 
.;■  II  'i')t->ii  t 

'H   .il  II  /  f  ' 

'  ■III  iin-i-im  t^f 

Tr  L'liini  lit  j'ftlni'fH'^ 
T.j.,  —  vll'.il-iI'*i3J'  1 
,■■  i:li-.-  i,'))'tn 

!  IT  -  nn  "I 

:  'r  iit'i  nil  rio  h'«lT-<')i't 

(1      -    ]f    till  llHIl- 

■  I '  iirill  •!  i'iin         tn4l"t*Wltti"?T  Ml[ 

■■<)     ■  1(1-  Itii  !i!  tl 

(  i      1  I  ---.Ir!!!    li  irvri'l  aTiii')ri ji^'rim  l.r:,l  nil  nn-.  ^ii,Titki.  *"  '"' 

I   ■  hr  fi  i-'n^n:  I  I  "HI  :  \--  (■■■-■l        'i-'i:  r.'- ll'  '  ,-iin,i(  irn 

'  fire  rtHM  Bbt  tottho-ipalflrifij'aiid  ithat  ^  V0yat>dw^l)ing" 
rmv(fab  fidimftiitl<\d|)8doltMrir''^%viuvrcl(hic«d'*a  r' 
.  ninii  Okarl^B  ^nriin  ob  condition  MufoHowbrTrto-L 
-  .k«H  KiofjiG^ov^if  atirn;r!:"oilitfa»iDaRilng  «'fit8rltlip 
.  lmttU'lb«uttndh.Bfihiatii^ADd(fn  MrebttofT-mntTleir^ 
-:  fUBwatMoo^-wcnti-tihal  ftindettiithif^  Hud --MRdd, 
.iiiid/iik>t«iiti4i*a«nitina  ittrpkenimt)  beHweniiiinrd' 
(*e«r^i-Jif[«cra||riiim(}i<>LdMl'J«faiTi'l)mininiHid,'ifti)i] 
tmfmtfrt.  i«e4iw-sli>of  'the- '  UightrtHArdiHif*.  <  <  -it'  -^b  ' 


1  ftTiiU?^  linn  eiltJ  IMiiTli'.l  -Jill 

il   iilr  itiijit  i>ll1tl  II  t;'tlii9T) 
If  "ii'irtj  ,( 'Jiii  'ii'i 
(j'nm-)  lull)  Liov 
jl'  iii'itt  l)')f[*[iil 
-.ih  iivnu 
id  -(iitiml 
,  i!i  /T/roiJ 
jiKi  11)  linii 

i/um  bi-if 
il'iil  '.(It 
■'.ImH  ■-.11 

.1  ,!■']  Vf.l 

i(  'tiil  to 

i^lll  V'MUI 

I'.LH  ll'i'ill 

111  li'finin 


l->i 

l!  >  HI 


-'fii;:i>ifjii['  1  ■•  'tHi  )i 


X" 


'1  J-'pirr 


I  -illtMl  ''ill  III  ■i|r,iiv/  -nil  -iilT 
,in,|(    ITU  -c.ill.lMllir    t-i;l    lull    lnl>    ll'llll-';  .,iuA 

R-'maeki^t 'lin<t^hnyrtn^t;'.iAtid  htid  ii'Vin^"^OkkhiVS%n 
i:hlfi*tfrreiot5tt  In'lKiR'Uf^nA  «tjiAfn>^vdWn>d'eHKt-1e^^'t)^<t7 


'Mid  Hwi^it^diGbemilibF-^neaHl^  DOli'tHeTrir^tiMnt 
■«f  on^nftrw^ntditonnhBdUg.  arTWttbinn);ibir''bthler 
.  /vmi* '  tibc)lnPip4oti  •rtdtitbNliKB'cIo  tof<  tmtnUti  t/.UIibis 

i-ejir^ul«i  AeinbBtlwDfelfibfrkespiiigibut' b{  faiirm's 
i««]:'rt-rhtD)(bord{llqfat-/rDnlfi1fmriid  ^a»'nM>invbib 
pinre — thnt  O'SalliTRn,  (he  adjoTnnt-gofasrtVf'Mnb 

;«J(|llkiDg'iAilhi6  ^enrjrividitlHtt  a«>l  geasral  vffiadrl  whs 
teen  ifli|fr>oiM'«atttdpMlM*nir'<jfmrgttlHarn7un')SofA^ 


liJUrd'HilniArbweW  cam^<d0lv4<  ^aihi'1fnm«dltit^ : 

B)U|nirift>  Mi'thwi  iwln4(lwi'  «h»f«' 
Jdihniu-ffwrk  loMn«<«^>i<(y  tMd  fH^.  MNibk  bib  hkt 
elf>hit)  MMK)Jind  wtjhirfferii<«i»'tfa*'bl«teti:i  tockAd^. 
lAeitkrifinMtill  WiWlf^n<«Wii«i'tMWii»"VUHtlifrg'fmVii 
liHeiii>tii»rf'8iihiinl'>ttMl<«ft«e*j  'Wl4  h»adg  An'  iJbrti 
ifitbiBrtloMV'  dad  vpD§h^"fatWf  ^bmU.  > 'KilMMratfck 
puMknC  dml  R''pirto1,'«b()>pr(nbHt^''it'(tc'tffe''B)gti 
ihiBler^8iiiMr(t;'iilh^  IFItghlaAddr  dfe^tr  lbto'dltlrV  Wnd 
ibeld'itiicUb(!itO''Knm»rdo«k^>fa-«4t."M  thta-fiMtQl-e 
ith07  ttaod  Abotlti'4iiHr«  htWcrte^'whemift'croWdi^r 


imrMiB  >*A&r|'th»>thrMlJi»>  jVflRtlylmajpmaMl  ith*  jrIttj;hlriDd«ni^uriT«d  in  and-dnivtw  nway  L«rd  Kil- 
UMncivi  ^D44tMoa|ftnt. v/lj^hlliKjlnvtinMk  a&n*  ii  ^maroboki  ''_Ths'ihnilr>w^tbthe>dh-k  f»  hli'hbtlS'rodk 
iirrtfa,Niin»'pnaM>*r>  heJnid'iniMlep«e«r'hi»'ll«iB»'<itfiupithe  bat.dputi  itmpon  the  astdier's  hefidj  mid 'the 
Cnllendv^;  ■#heT«'HMHf7lflHr  Mnitfl  'Aftt  g'^iStft'^^^  3  Hi^ftindidrff  niirch«4ia<f  with  Mm'iti  tridmplF.'  'This 


a  MMiePv'lA  fh*  WB/MbM*i"of 'obB  of  the^ftfVrt^gii 
nirots,  niBiJ^V.liiB  nppcfirR.ocf  |n  the  street ofl^Fulkirk, 


insBP:<hdTDv  ■od'^ottoatediWai  tteHjriKia  tba:ifmin- 
ing  of  what  they  had  bord.    He  told  them  that  the 

Carne^n : 
wnadpfeateJ. 


111^  \ri  VTiific  ujtij'  iinu  dovtii*      iav  irUiu  liici 

sttrinet  in  t^eilnifin'rii  of  the  ^Ri^ynl'a  wnsa^ 
'  Veaterdiiy,'  said'he, '  when  your  array  wnf 
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whotBirrti  'ittiBpuiadin  ■■didi^WH  fciR  aWt:  MnIuMidf 
HilmrMcUJiiB  the-vqWerf*  lciAtlMf>i'«hijvi«kd;ii4iai 
viiakmii  3d  bi1«  Kte  OtHierafaBilimD^of  ^bon^HivNiUJ 
ti4Mj>">Mid  i^iniy'iii^iMotiir>iianitmidtto4id<>ofliOMfi 

IfitaiMlf.ViKi  Qulf  «f>«tD«>f«iiQSDiwfeWuf>Ret)pnt«i 
«kilB-«tiaini4iDf}iia|'fiBglMii'jiitalM:^]«L  hod  ailiwi> 
(■irKtte  «Mdrbf(1ntde^toMlkwi^(»j^iaffMii>d<«DU 

iMaarito^M  dMldMliditUiiMdU^ffiw* 
tfa0MRit«f  OlmjtAnr«MHlV«JlRMi^itoliiii(U^  «*U 
imaMM«iiftik>IUbt>rt<)M#)4wd«llt«bRt4itf  rniMfitu 
nlodef%tB  «ltb-fdrri,TiMdit»n^li  baitamim  >U»tito'> 
oMit  vmta.inlf  hw  dtMbdMI  ii^>4«lik4-<i)|i|UD«rU  «4 

tke"M«dDofaiddtiof<!lHig«ri7.  -"tJEda^.  Wto«>t»B»u 
MtlM^d<'tijr  a 'bmthnr  oficw^'-UB  bxbMrtX  iawi-t^Mdu 

liwHii.thoiiha'  itii||far>ni«l8Bfl£r;>  i:«i^t)  iiMfa)n^,<v^ 
Mfdfjfhiy  -tf'lhib'ifMAiUsv  ■aadi)t(»di)Mkatiik|M<thM 

niMkM  >Mt:<bi|«U  w  BiiieitediM  Wv'ifiMgtb'MlB' 

others  also,  aod  leMeoad  tbe  Mlttib*h>ttf<^'itMy 
cMlAdfltvuirj^f  it       ■!  ■  i"  i'-  ■'■  A 

M  tb  Bw^oMMwhii  lMVi*|<>Lwd  OfiVnt!»  Mi»i«r'«al 
db(4r«<a  the  ■  WM^M' tbtf-'^l^tiV^'  aiiii»  lidWf  tk« 
BMge  idrtSllrNB^'^tb.]«fai^4i4  iflM>B^inil«^««4 

llM  twHir  brbti^':fiWA'4MW)jilWJ'ttf']^B«'lr>4^ 

FttlKM- '  VM-VM.lhe'M-iAflfatt  gMeVeu'o^fyWia 
IdttiirtiotMi'  ':A''fow:dl(^ii'>k«Wl>'lfe'«teMdM>«'gMMl 

Ibu^r  ttOMiyed,'  did'  OWfreMl-'BliMfirtrj'  abbiMyed  tM 
fDBM  bf>  ttiHicH<^bild'«iia^eb«b>dMmta  fiHd^id'tMtiM 

■llitf  of  PAiri'vM  gtulvr  than  wm'^im  of  ntW  pvTiy-  tfan- 


bMtb^iMwbtrawi  tbihifliil  ^litoba  otedag^ewauy^i* 

|of<ltKiiki&r  ^rMchitha^iwbM  ilirihIiqdMlMU  ilAPMth< 
oPJmnnriyt'^MfrsDtfbrtpg.MPnMy  fiHmrtli»illot4e«y 

IdteaiidniioVt^  «Utier^«y  «BrdaM«M"ibha<jtfe|*i^ 
bMieri(WWt«igtffa«;f4mbt<cilp«D'«fc^>'ttwcbn(fi^i^ 
ttalopmtidaiilaf  ,tfaei«i«t»i4€0ifc  tdlbai4e*»<io'  tb« 
pM[»W  atim^iMd  bifcfcad^yadTlUqOTfctod'tirrig^' 

in<fhwingbeii(|iehiU>i«lMEi«Md'4i  emlit%'Vivo'b«u 

fcipihevA^  wMoMffiliiaMw  M|JlM  «lliMu«viiii'«lw 
mOkimim  imWiiniptiiifaMialMiMMIbWtiwtHlte* 
ohfttftiq  Buli>  M*i"*l'g*"'gWWi*w  nifciwuiilrfiiito 

oftilHiiidooinJbilbe  bi»gviMd  dilvigrbat  ipaJkO'Vifl 
iprbiri«tet;>Badi«'g«tUbK<an  k^fWiipI^dto'Viitttim 
ifllal«pi«ri'T«*r  aaWibgpiiwiiUiDnfiEililledbalEbwMiwK 

)iMwini«IHdiHscb«Ba(«d  ■wtibtiiMtwitfiiiwi  anHi 
I  oalMw  «tiMAi«(Mi^QimM'Aitt^ai|faB(ii««iia!^  itm 
ill  UM««<1Nq>tiMaai'>it^l8adMtf ««Alo«M«Ml«l^  dr 
tfe«d8toitallrwflM<iteMdRdib]r«bUii!tto«^iW«#a4ta9 
aod  ■oat  a  A  bf  ^  libeeg;  pawhia  imtxniap  atf'ior'twn 

'  IbHlh^'""  -''I'''''  t  ii  'It.  ■mu-.'.  -Mlt  III  i;niji-'>I  'fill  ijii  A"  -T 

itovblwf^jiatt  t^eSaVnlMin  ^-odib'iMAfW 
tryl  tte  a4«>faw»ijmif  AwiiHMMMtWiClMCiaii  M 
ahH  rtwwBidqHWfcaMbalwftwrtatiofl  iitM«4iilHMBi«B^ 
eMt«i<4Mir««A]iiu9MII,«h)»  einMI»»tgaialo»M|; 
•MMtiif;>>WiNiaiti-<AtigiittJ*'>iAilw  if^'Ceilibtttlatitf) 

fUii«b(lldiMiD4aito|»:a«i«lilr#f;r<  oU|pa«i)««it%M^«Utf 
aawfli«f  dil«  Mmtmf  4rutklhiy<twiMethHildtM  «*Md 
tlM>btllttle««<i'ttat*MyJ«^  ttMvUfuflitoptiWHl  kfld 
8«U^It«^1  bi»>  dl^44M»«ttiHdiiJldwMltlto.M^^ 

ltiM4tft<4lMyi  w«l(l4hvl*J*>  )?"y|l«Mb%«tffb|Mitf  #Mlt 
tlMWMys'll^'^dWMilwiittdilbWditWiiiwMv^ 
■ole  aod  snpredli>>««IMnidud';^^btto  ii'MhiOSi^ 
pttW  thtWlMl  dMMtMtlbiKWIbCttWt.lRldpNU  WiUn 
««|(rtnli«'lMhteih»^-«iwl  «MtHiiMMffel'>  9%d'4Nilml 
oKiMli  ^IMr«»glfted'«lfa^^al  «lMw<bf  tiA  lAMHtfH 

fcftd'lwlritwitoriy.l^flifaWbJliWfctWW  oHMtdraMWMl 

yiiatb^tfe'«MA'bb000r<?llat4M*ri  (MftVMMA'^prtlUlliWMl 
ttUtMU<d  l|tcbOlripfAfanim«>  bdlM^a» 'kli#>iH^4MAlfM. 

per  alsQ  waa^ast^,  b^rsb,  fic^.often  tyn^opical ;  .^^d. 
Uke  a  tboroaiEH  trooper,  he  «w  api  Me^dMflM»'«S 
lAact  mw^  adi'  inMlUi^'Aiid'tO'banMHlBliHi-lc'ilke'bfee 
i-estHctloni  of  'tbiilftitiittdjri^l  |bw,;.;:^^.'1&e,jbildt  nb- 
doubte'd  braverjtjffiM  ujiml^imAM^nwmis^  m4 

*  CoBmMlioa  witk  tlw  Eari  U  Kaichmil,  im  UmMtkmatAt^i. 
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taMM  finbriwrhHiil)  wifA^ith^amdJt  iOiifa.«iith 
iMOTolliMitwilb  <>A  jww.3*ti  Jhflfl  whfticvfcitflwb^ 
dUplmii*>aaMab1n  f»^i-;-mHiB  «iy«>highiinMfab 
JadgqMfttsnMiUi  ifaB  i]M|li»li'toi  hisifimttv  wamHonati 

»MHit-taA[MW>MarlMU%l>j;ifai  I**i*biiaifl>bla4itaitn 

afcdiDjwmiWkywa  dbihUi)<flMUl»i7iliijipaMliprilHitifhi 

mil  wtf lii  <M(MriBp<iMBM»H  afiiliprt  vstkritiiluM 

HkBiMfMiiUi**  Smt»£  vMeluiitMmnto  Aifltfii^j 
MiMntt*  JlMM>ll0iteibit,qB«liatfbia  MkMumm 
<l>lii»iaiwiiiyn— nwiga«wB*o«tfayi  afitl  pdbMu 
SIM  baji;iwfciiifl|»Lii>j  toUDiiwiJ^^aJrf^  1)-n 
tua'lNuMitol»ftiCiAiidM>b9«l)9*BniM*iiMi^ 
pMOidUv  wiiiffi^  h»/«i«v<Ml  aUHdlirvoiiiiHiiiiM) 

«M>i4ir«M«dJ.'»iHaiv«r]liijadiaM»dilOR  ift«prndntbb< 

rttm,  hmim  nwightf«»jeb«l«i«tiBimrHHorti»— 
w»;l90taitwg(fai«i^J>teu>Rtu£;Ma^)nftb  nib*. 
«Cl7istto!VJfiBOl4iOT«i9iih»HhiulJraimmdipi^lteiil^  ilk 

nite»^^ftttir»MtfitiRaitibg[ilMe(to«bwe^ 
wwiloiofir<?iitPg-rt»i8tfiiwng»t  iiiin»i<rf«ili«  w  iw« 

t«ok  np  his  lodgiog  in  the  ume  Bpartmeot,  aodHthifil 
4M»Wlfhi»dl»ll»^mle«hMll  b^!lno»-ivittotij|riAc- 
<HptiMl  briGhftrlMw  (AM«b»riHawBt3o£iiBdi^!Mi9h 

hkcMydl  blsbM«ito«Hri»ia  Mi^iMHl«tft<i  •.iWhM 

nimi—wtba' »o»fc  iMih^tofifbtfiriirMMoMtiiMMiMv 
hit  imJmjhtmguwNg         iumwdfa  ion^ii  MdiM 

Md  I^Mffa^BAilsMlonkW  4wtM»iift4ia|oit>bwMi«Hi 
fciiiWi  hftih»4iin>  gM  9f»ai^i9fjtbewtil*^Aw  Mm 
biw  h  frMirtyvwif -nt^lwogt  «U*«i»atftg#piinix>N>wH 

wflj^wMfWioSAft  hjtAiiuMvmq^«ft:iilMii»iwi^irtHi 
feipgf4,Bfrt I pw:6h^<t)<t  ^fhfi9^Hmm  nojumUm'ii^ 

MMMI«M*|.M.  I'C'  ■»'?         H/U  i',.;,!  iK.iii  II 

I  111  H—Wj'lllllli  IHbAaWy  WtMMi>J--  -"^^-J-  'u^T 


IttMw  wWljiirih^^— md>fli  wfla)— bafitilfiMi  jwjlhri 
'UnwiMaafiliibaiMfteMiDlatgnidAWtlhiatl^  Ibns 
tMMrt^anabiMiBgti^il^di  ^nb  dfiMailiiiiWri 
iHto.qBfcWWiAitlht.  ■iphi  iHiiJMiiitfigiairiiwiMj«i#i» 

iiMh»U)«bnadnfgQqM(iingf  atioiid>Baiii  anUgM^wtdi 

i|iMfttooh[|}o4dbinitfaff>ihiiitna<i^i|nni(fk  iiiMconHAtj 

iHtllwklowp}  Miw  Mdnwdi  AatjumttfKkfmmifltlls^^ 

iMilili  timi  SifglMli^«)wn»«it)MibpMfe(iipcnifiilwBdiM.r 
<&wiiQdt(»nh>:»hn()i4HitiMBtaBtniifa)riil>MiB  f«hMl> 
,  BB>t»ilitf)gilwi>«aMiyjwMWBte  Mti*  Kliitait 

Tow  *>«t,>MitoiBgilli»-d»li»iiwililiBBd-/Uia»MM*lto 
fttt^ibM'>oAMC8<.srid'.abUita»iril»ol^g  lth*(<giGrMtM| 

ten^itlbMi.ClhlHiNliliiidi  imitlm^.HS  nmwIiBgl 
bito  M AMUliidibafiii#gtbe.i1Wmn»dvimM  tsyidthatf) 
itotfdathwbiiAlAlttJtbaffiigUbwtoA^tvHn 
octenU^  fDPfiMrtiag  ite-ITwlbiimUi  ib»Mil<«)gt«pfM<i 
Jut  l^(iKiigliaki«iDQ|kPi  — >ch>A  ani  tfrayjaHrnbto 
•ibMtcMli  goMdvi  twftifteg.Avaitjrw^rmwrtbfttbritditt-) 
MMII  pMwniUliaii ;  Md  p;*«iMly.^«rb«Mefl>»«*Ptt> 
t^wwdWitioifw  j.ly»iloMitfep<ni>»gf  ilbftibtewf] 
i«g  »(l-of>'Mroi)Knrd«ftiwlgRMaeM  n0y  Aik-alnimt] 
u«dwrBMad  .l;hBb:(be  .»teg«r«rUBlirlk*gi(0«itJbl/!nwil: 
niMjj,  k«i  tbMioU  BlakwAtr  wMmAs-h  Xb«.M(ta 
fiNTtfuttilib  d«tAdi«4iiftngRclii»iiiM(«dwtat>«rkbi«bai 
CoUlitw  fdMig«opb»«ijl«fata;ii.«g)daiihw«^'bl«ad(Mi 
te,:b«Miitlitfir*tre«lli^{fif«iaeaiiuHli  loiitabd-pilmwil 

SUitliBC'l*M»iB>**«V<ABg'  »Bll|<Mf)d>|bMk.  inMamf 
W9«|lirf>Mtt6Q00  ;{KHibd||)ti£«<Bt|Klir^ 
Iwiitio  ilwi«bn«skariSt.  liUiiia«fi)«liM»>BM^ 
nw.-rtwiibniff  »>a.>m>Bh«fta  HigbMafikMJiMr 

(««njqMh.tta4diwtr«yad,Mitirail}i  4m  jriiwJhAQdKtt 
UwibuMiUfi  iMMriitj.iiadibni»baD,tb«iffHH]«fni  ofriiflr 

IIU^;?!!!  till),  '•'\-ttiUi 

A  great  deil  haa  beeo  made  of  b  tnefMrnluMCr) 

<HMmAdiiiftiirme^M^igiB*drbirtim«$i  i^iMa ; 
N«R){9tq(iJ9«ritf'  biM4iibi>c,tf  tiQbj^M-]«Ki  ibi«^. 

9i^rfnatdib9[«>iWfflWl7  bMAMiMKilP  MBitbiB  dwf* 

Sihioh      ,pn(mnt!e4.  tQ  tb«[ffQjune.Pi<fif9p4eti'iM 

g(4r;eW^rMt.^PAV|bH^tiBndmbRA[tbfl  BiablQ^l^M 

iMrw>Ki^F  sb(it,jba.iw««iC9niiitgiifipd  .wbi4b  imit 

■igoedbj  Lord  Georga  Mun:jf^i,b7ii(b*)gPltflfhXiiq!cb- 

Bnmntt  Itwai..  V*  Wb  tbisk  it  ovr'4uli7.r'^ 

nid-iiiMe!«fatt>M"*°i»  thia  ot^tiehr  iBnteWres  1»  liqr 
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n^^KPl^^s^l^ilMriyftirdNirntlHSbiMM^       the  going  off  of  the  Hightandera  "iHilieliiWijnhwIrtwj 


^:mW">*Ibfl'«lBff^»nd•l^Dfei|^|t6e«|p^^f^^r  WpwWentq 


takea  so  booo  ai  was  expected,  if  ttie  eoM«jrttBbmihli 
f%<i;^f){^^iP)1^irWWiPrrf^)B^WK!tW('[^eqH0Hl0AJf]i 


«cabeUQtoiiInrfr  eetegeiifihrayelMrdtbauAMiMi! 
IiiKdMil|iak^4obe^yd»n)ttei«Al«C»itl(»t>lstgbii^ 


ceDMhl(iifasiiR*;t;RiipT<«oQeo|fetiiwt)M  MDbev'df' 

it-a«.4  gUnteK  -/iW»iU,flOTffBbepjittdtbi7l(o4d  bf>' 
ma  tkhtivnwabanti  (UiB-IMs'fifl^BjiaQil  MMlpMf 
detomiibfadjlta  aurikutotevtov^-fiultpwed  miBObeHM/- 


^«.iVrq*ifr?  I^WP/ite'ftClORKliMIVliMttlwiBiKtifP  p«fM«y<iior.(JMdt'fl4i«iaiii*M  saBwi-Ta{iafltBdith;^ioaU*t«illMt:> 
infHftiIt#i|7AUf>MV^i9^l^lW  «««i*»i<rfi|i»-(*|D(*riinPalB^     a  real  hero  of4iUMinp4+-k>lMnvMaiiiatitlie 


w^,c9p  .tifl  ;w^%;'t'.f>n^4'tiWi)NH{iH«ili«ft/«(llib»'  'U>lft>  tite*flwj4if  left  M      aimfldMifiMM>iN*li>  ntt 


4|VnRv«d ,  by  JSHF  ■  fTRT^Jl :  high  n^^;*  -      iMlfi  ,  t¥) tte 


whQi^^W>v)!N4ltlMlplM.i  9lid  oMrt^tedi  itl<mitk  <liif 

KitVAt^rqdxiaMlf -MclarriiolitWi  riMrtiin^hiri-aUe^  ■ 
clnt|ip,(qmT)eftl»<;Ch«rl»9''fl-<<|A«|terft.>wifth  *iyarc«f  far 


elfi^Trii^);^. .  Tli«,bH*d|jqnn;))Mt,wJiF<Qb         'h><D,  ^opt  iMiff] -i^rS**  nChlir}»|.itae»STbedt'  ami 


h4ratn)iiwlit«di'Mpirilf(l«nuUi  Mt-ihaHdeiUUiaa.' 
1  ai^fw  lefl  >Sliilti«i  ibM.itroMdi'lwbiiriraifedUhiilillU  Ui's' 


Booo-4Pkdr;HiilWiliHiqbor^i«iir»itv*itdMio  .HfiaMrenthei' 


in^ii^ft  >ppas|in9i  »pnn«Y9()-oft'|>x,  yewr  rA>Jin),|hiehn 
De^f»XJi'en,alffoad^*»;yf.<?it  pt„ywir.  ,f*^tM^I  arfh^ 

to,.«a  if  .f^ej^ning  of  tbe  ,-MMlerjr,,|N^iiicularly!t^e 

be^d^  tiie  dfliigpr  pf  STOW  qwff  ,Het|*oa.  ^twHld,  i^iftlt 
rbe,  ijpwBf:.  pf  ly  wr-arfljjr,  vtHcb„siferH>WfthBniii  (iftust, 
ioevit;^ly>e  tbfti<vi»e  flf  ^h»"  retcfist.bfl  ppt  agr^kd, 
to.ao4  gf?i)e,«b«nt  w»ibp^^,(ih^  Ifwa/jftApj?  WW^^i 

d^nc^  to  tink  .Vh^  wliaiftiW      MPl»fl»l»l  ^  thawWi 

wtiaiii^^re.arP/Hifl^i  lwPWff.MfWff.fw 
b»a^Q«  tfie  jrew>U|rqWfqHr,/q]rt^||higbi'fM  iviU  bnye 
fropi  ywr  fiiithfiil  ^n<t  dif]iAful,ff)Uov*ni.Nt.hafn«.. 
It  if  ^'t.juibiMUK.wp  ftr9  %pprrriq(^,o^  ij^.  fmpterf, 
ef..9ui;,  own  .ifeopl^  f^t|,«re„§of|e  (oflT,  (^i^. 
mttny  siftf  tbat  flce  Ja.  Off  ^oydJ«iaa,ta^.^g^}, ..  Afl4, 
we;  pffej-  thj^  pwr  Rpipiop  vith  tbe^juprqj  fxe^docn,. 
that  >pre  *re  persuaded  thiM;  your  rqyal,  .bigbnpjipi 
caq  DBver  doobt  of Ml^e  upi:igbtitf)fs.,Qf  ofir.iiiteo-, 
tiona.,"' 

<  Srigsdivr  Stunlaunt  foui^,  pa  ^rmag  at  Perf^i  bp'' 

•  Th^  eight  chiflh  tdOeJ,  "Nnbody  if  priv  ihU  ■dUraw  to  yiur 
iDr«l  KiKhnaM  n>cept  fout  mlMcnheni  Md»<  bfg  lean  to  >«>iiire 
rndr  ruf^l  liiRhne^  thalu  i'lwiifa  grrtt  ruDivniBii|l  nfuDUnne  w«  (iqJ 
onmTvei  ubliKi'il  in  drclBre  uur  (rntiaioiiti  ip  H  ilsngeriiu)>  tiiuiitiuu, 
which  nothing  could  h>v«  prftailoil  with  at  t«  have  ilana  but  lh«  un- 
kaMV  guinf  uff  nf  *u  mtiijr  man." — A,4dretfjTQn  th*  Otifft  la  CHarltf, 
im  Home'*  Apprnilii.  The  wriLer  uf  tha  "  A''<^'juit  "t  ib«  V<fuiig  Pie- 
tender'a  Oi>rntii>n*("  iti  ih«  \|i)Kiu]iK  I'u  llie  {.iH'khiirt'Paptni,  >■}■, 
WMt  Sinlbctly-  tkat  tka  rahal  arm/  Wm  ao  nducttf  iu  to  naka  .'t  m- 


,w«b>^tWi4t>IHMflh>  lC;tH«le»'a|)Bli«dit««lHhfoHA4M 
-fHff^r  TigH^'bjirl^wAfiiMffe*  Mlinm|)r!}tii4«Huiy 
,tbe,|^i4A,,.ad^|ne:q;VetnHrtiC0  Ae,,aontt  M  »!«»-' 
Jate^r««r^iiryifi*iiin9Q^flf,tb*HraiB«<bey>attedeail. 
,,ver«go[ie,biwetiI>9rtM]u^rlytbe  ipe»of  i^leligaaTy's 
regtfifant'i  .\Vb«(p£5bvl»f.f»«d4bjftp»p»ff,*«^troek. 
ihia  ,b«|Ad'ffgitina(itl)P,M'4rU  t^b»  |iMft^»redf  AbtfX-- 
iclaiipfd  n>o^,«iol^(tt(}i,ag»jq8(,I^Rrd<G40lig«  MbHflt))'. 

\Hi^  ,H^oa:ljls^^pr*t/^^Qfl^  iCo4ilihia[T»,liK«»4  ft»->we 

.to  «igF)jfy.^i»,Qp|Rioy^,Ki  tbei«bi«6  qgwat  ■< reuieitt. 
dh|^i(}pq;fe(iiCB«(|  M!i!^-l|ii«Ptta«'>iBttd.<MY«wlre(fa«r 

4KM*ilil«,i»>tiv.  'tM^i^iMTMDrXtfia.afHviWUhittarPalkMMr) 
»•  inqmry  «M  aiattf  vl^  lha  f<}fG<l  lll]lhfl,  t«l>B  (FttUMtsi^  Mfl  tt 
fuund  thui'lhero  wera  taut  SdO  ^eii,  lha  nit  having  guna'ciihcr  &>'0, 
lha  aaU.  uf  tfaala  Ufe-*iili^«a1M't4  daHttta  >Maiii«'u 'Stlrtitf 
.{whffw  tkalMk  »f  ,f|«T4t  fl*<l-N«(iil«fi  ^h«a*'tlM-i*4rinidrti« 
cviU  frt^  aaJl|jDs  u}it,tu  .^'rr  ^haiC^BDoii  «>fd  deawo^aj;  Uw 
^urVt)  arid  lilh'cr  pUrab,  where  uflliCan  wehi  aent  alter  tbua  tu  andrat  • 
«ruiartit>tbaii>,widfirptW<Uc^U'pNt«diJia'UiaM  U  Mf.  Wbra 

^^r  to  prewut  that,  thrr  were  proaii*^  IfaTo^to^ ^""T  *^  th'* 
frleiibir  ill  tiny  taW  ub'ar  tlleii' oirii ' cofltiVrie't.  Ttlf  Ih*;  kaw  nhil 
'  WcHtlJ.  ba  the  [x>naa*|ucDce  oC  the  battle,  ihr}'  ware  pieTailix]  tipva  toiit.v 
fut  Mma  daja,  but  wrre  a^umyi  going  off.*'  The  lli^htaxu)  olficar  11^4 
kept  the  journal  nyi,  wilti  aqut^l  ilidictiiew,  that  the.  men  bad  h«(> 
dairrliii^  iaWj,  ''w  thai  wben  iho  DuLe  vt  Cumbcrlaodf  Kaa  ordii- 
ed  duwa'  u>  ScotlaoJ  with  a  rcinrurcemeat  of  two  ngimenti  of  I''  '■ 
and  two  ofdrajaoni,  it.wBi  judged  expediant,  ij/Ihe priiief  aaj  a  caan- 
etl  of  war,  tu  i^paia  the  Forth.  Culuuel  Q'Sullivaa  hikving  wrote  ■' 
t^rd  John  Drnmpuod  to  Irave  the  iif.se  of  Stirling,  and  joio  sa  la  tbr 
rvtreat,  we  accu'rdjiigly  pautd  Ihe  FurL^i  et  the  Fnw.**  Neither  •  1 
(haw  wfiten  naltei  auj  Dieatino  of  ibf  iitiAig  raJactapoa  uf  Cbariii 
io  the  rolrcat.  That  aior;  aeema  tp  rrtt  aolel;  on  tha  teattOK*)  < ; 
'JiAn  ]T*y,  a  inBD  too  edtbuHaallc  to  matr  U«a  lif  hia  aaaaai;  ant  wh'' 
"had  {irFipii  Jrd  that  avco  tbe  rativit  fron  tftHf^nf  tioaawar-ly  bntb 
VIKU  iht  CLavalwr. 
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CIVIL  ANIKHIDnanS)  TIUnrSiBTIONS. 


dHfciMlHBVMs  «6  JUMD^rfioiriBWiipiiiMv.  mtltt- 

g«wii6)R)^ntfQlbIfi' B-i'^biiiidl^iH  Qiit  'to  'fto  <jni»']  ml 
Hiftl|Me«klfnMl»/.»i-fl>|lit!)Snthd»  UfamlaoreCsedli} 

AofOHU«»ti»|tJbMJiligfahini)effiteit  the^tbi»e-dMd«<)ii 
■ii|j> nHtofafid  iBlS«flii««ffnM(i]Dnfia;i:^«d«8lihiia» 

in^nnjMM  tgaiimiib7)4*«Ml  ladd)  tfav^bourslddi  to- 

b*  iMvnU  ^MiaiT  «ftrlifib«iOT«Ni^  (UBSfto  and- 
bwHfcnipfc>M»iniail rf-4tip hrwly.'t»  n-f-»ii  liio-i  n  .ulimlit' 

tba :  lHl|^(U**-4iad-mrfatt44>Th^l  tiwrlai  I  AltdltbtflP ' 

end  vBlikviby ;  -beu  ^vb  iiliMtttlunti  fWi^rafMfrWg 
Stiriiog^irid^er,  0B<l'«f  «h«n«h^*ttiP>(«4l4^>bab4'bfltl^' 
b^■aI«pl'iDmsaillI«'4^nlll||^' dv«  I  giliVillOtv'Iof  J>thi 
castlfa.'  .'WhlleiiiMii wivkt  «t«ip«Hbrttil0g,-  ^  ItvMe' 

debfanril  thi«riNiMiiiri^;-liiM  ft<-«<>iiMdbMlMtf>iNii(a^' 
lMr4rMfeBMvho(liiidiMitheritfiMv«iiMH)Mti0i'iiAt» 

£Mii:MMreMii^Mjl''ClBh)ei«ii'|u«»UoIt(Ml  x*6](n^aa 
iatln>4Ht4i«M'BtatrilivH(»>i4iiloKly^«fl«t  UiWiM  ttt^.' 
ridingnoaiU  <lM|f  ^dtngilWAtl  h"^Ht'  Htid  '^iirWi' 
feitber,«iMi«ritli[w>tw|(6d''b>mird  ii}iU«11'Hfitfa,'nHa 

lMidl>befla"tb  0htllrtd^'>frttaS"tnyl'i;,a(iy'>Y«i'-'' 
mouth  wU#fO'0MVg0  4^;,%ttt't«tf'e<1)^bIild--Ttf  ch« 

Tb«.t«pidlto'*f'St)iHtt{^^tA1dg#'ir^A  'BulaWed-byvNe 

lod  the  ijra£b(twfiinwi«bea>tfntt  ^dHy    Yhra*  tC^rieff; 

b*lt«*M«tttf«tMhw-l|iaMblaifb;UMl  ittMMa-thtfiii^' 
tbevk  OB'the  -MWWfflg  day,  d»->d4vfiuc«d'  grmrd 
tMk  quiet  'pome»a'ititi'of''V^pn'h,_^0\og  welcouied  bb 
dffliveran.-by  tb«  lu^s  ninjority.«Etb<e  towaMpaoi>le>' 
Lord  io)i»'I>PuniiW7i)di  wfao  faekded'ode  of  ChitrliM'fl 
AnmoBS,  hatl  dv'&tuatdd  tli^  plftco  bp  thd  3dof  E^eb- 
ntiy,  leaving  bebind  hiia  Uiirleea-  piaoes  of  iron 
noaaa,  all  apihiBd;  wd'  tettrtwo  kvrW^.pjm  which 
bid  been  ^Keft  b^t  .of  tBo'  Hoziurcl  aluop  pjf  whx, 

'  irrnini  tst  \\»  wirpal  ffiMp  Sl'rlin?,  by  John  iTaj,  !ii  Itome't  Ap- 
p-iAi.  nav>)TA  t^kt'il  ur»  aflerwarj  fnuhid  thai  ih«  Dutrt«T  of  igai) 
wd  u  W  UMfot '«if*  ^atly  eiaffprm^if;  ^(  tliii  exag{erKlina— at 
•Mt  to  «ay  ckttnt-^QStf  fi  wb'  hkVs  aliud^  mJiI^  hivs  tw^n  fi^a  ip 
jf»c!i>Q  u  the  tfifUnt. '  '  '  ' 

*  '"It  li  Iifn  to  W  oftitnei^'*  *f(ltl'»  toluniMr  8«y,'  wTiois  r«ci«  kn 
l*ur>Tr)  niuw  MrteCE 'tTian  bii  rTieluncal  ligutBi,  "nod  F  Uqljeya  not 
U<'-f>  *t|pw.t  nan  lltliilriuwa  iiuiHiie«  or  tha  effect*  of  ■  pneT- 
••'i  n|  '.UIiMi,  that,  %  thi  *ttaca  of  one  iiagla  #wk,  hia  ni|at  hlg^- 
■•M  qihifil  ik«'<^>iiTt  iiT  Iba  itn^  Ilia  TailiFr/put  Mmtelf  at  tlia  ^aail 
Ilk  Iri0)>«  in  SeotUocf,  knil  (aw  Iba  naemj  Kyiag  with  precipitS' 
na  t'fijn  him  ;  »>  tbit  it  oiajr  !)•  (mil  that  Itii  jirugrttt  win  likr 
I  FtiBikir:  1^  n^Tijf^&  Ut  jUtA,  Uiring  tha  ftoMttr  thai  wm  to 


iMaifobiid  Mtw4W-Wbrlt4tvHhittbib(A)>Utaea>yrit«Wttitf^*' 
briiimidiiStnitbiMatP  fi«F"ihi^>«()^<ilfte<(lJ#"}M^;" 
OPtoa  wWlval-igtifaijiif^Ai^'^a-tHt^idMEtt^^tld^M^ffl^^ 

a^i'MMl'^yn^ i'  .ii')r>')<|y  '^ii'''  '-i'  uihm  (i'</Ij;' 

imfwnWDt'lbvaHienV.Mw-^lti'ilftil'^'Mbtj  '^y"^nfH" 

ge»-4iMi'4Mtt>  (Mw>  a«'WM^MiV-41tiTHlt'/  aM-'Uf^d" 
0tfift9<nllto«w%WMt»!WM  df^^Htft  'MaM*«d''Abtli^)l^'- 
iiMii4iMd»ira«^li^'ihttt  m>'l^fflg,''«M>Mla'>i«Uk' ' 

itxmit);i«M><MitMMid|*-|oi<ttHH!e''<Ulali*»:<Mbri1^ 

:w«tt1di'tt«-eHlpldy-  M*';  'Pift''48»<*e*lrtWf^-'Wi-'\V«i^"' 
'ti*B'.t4iH'ti'«ppffMih*rtA,''W*iy  '*AtJ'W"MV.  *^irt'%*^'» 
'aolV^d'W«CM'>t^tl>aifM«t''MMiHMi  ^Kiy'HiVH'br''tfdltA1t:' ^ 

'wliMClM>A«d'--Ybd'AVM='flitjrir.''iind  -pirc^iv^^  ilblfib"' 
BjrYfHtotltH-of  VV^^IMbtt  f  o'dlAirilM'IIBiAtaf  At  tUli  Mfl' ' 
tcif1^>h^»attfri,  itb1ey'cliiri'6'Vi»'*'«ddilefb  d!M^HA?friftlai(r' 
'ncrtiM'ad'lMH'CVfaiiVjim'B'bWihewby-ekrifiifgtlia" 
suftpll^a, 'MiVd' VlteA 'M'bA'tlifb^d'tf ii^  r  AU; 'bit  Mbrfdny 

iBeei^liiHeS'  tif'altati'  tbrfew  ilp  i*eiife,  "Ahd'  (tie'  ' 
■orttfdny  Itfr:'f»dfhkM;'#HW  rti*"ry«  oftHb  triliii-'" 
iary,-'tHd-D\ili*'«I'B«dforil  wttft  thi  «aJnihiltt,"Lbfa" 
GffWiiri  prt*y  -aeal;  ■tfn«"Lo¥a'  PbtobwAtf,  grbofri  of  '■ 
thif         g«*( I *(>■ ' ffid V'tli*  •  dUk*f8 ' bf  Db vbbdhti-e;' ' 

bfflj^M<<hiM-'M!b«9r'tlfl^hM^'fbi^y''Wo«T(l-  Ati't^H  ' 
^nhm\"-hM''mMm  MAntetbly  'feeeUetf  bHt\^ ' 
BaatH,  diM  lU^MtMFiiiMlttW^i^to'gli'e'friHvhbtti "' 
)M-'tflda«M.-''lM'^EI«m'Vb«'fairrnM}  ffrilt  eoiArUM!-'' 
BioH««^'ilr^t)i«'<«j'eHfltiiy-fja1if''cUitdcefbt'''fff 'tfttf  ^!t-  ' 
ch*tiDbl';'L(iWP  €'*iritMB'ilrtvy  keHl:'iriia'  L'dfd'Wia-  ' 
chiMiteif 't^Wt/tatfed  Iri'ttie'  Wi«WrtIrJ';i  ThW'fRf '  tiW 
w^nt'«witniM(ii^y\'  'rtief^'baH'orily'fti-gbt  ptte 'little 
tx)ittr;"*'Mfcli"wa8,"  to 'bftciirt  w  ttirijtitity'id  bdth  ' 

tbnf  'th^y'HMd'tlo^tifHter'iMbttf  We~the  lencf  tbah 

>  TIt«  Haun)  iloop  hul  beaa  anrpriaad  and  captored,  by  th*  High- 
laUden,  at  Monirnaa,  in  Ihp  pracadiiif  moivlh  o(  NurapbA^ 

3  The  Vuk«  of  Ntwcsltlv  and  l^rd  HaTriDfton.  IVewcaatla,  a» 
u*db1  with  ttiin,  hung  back  at  tttv  cntic^  nwineot:  narrington,  wbi 
waJ  ev^r'inetwsrd  ttWii  ttf  tlcaTgt.  llir«w  op  iTia  seul*  firii,  on  Won- 
day  morniDg,  the  lAh  of  Febfuaf;.  «iid  NeMcaikla,'  hair  reIu(.ti»iCy,  ' 
followw)  hit  cfampta  In  tba  evening  of  tha  wnjcilay.  Neither  of  the** 
^men.  nnr  any  of  the  Ted — nltrlher  tbrir  friend*  or  tbeir  ofpaamttr^ 
could  tiata  cared  Tery  ntict  almut  the  dtn(«roui  itate  of  their  coun- 
try; ihreatene^l  with  invailna  fVom  bBtoiiiI  and  a  rjTil  irar  itill  npB{c 
at.  honie!  Their  nbjoru  *ni»  aJt  ppnotial:  to  kaap  or  tu  gain  i>o<vfr 
and  ita  profSta ;  to  belp  (lieni*«UM,  Uteit  brothrn,  tiod  cuutilia  i  *ud 
t«  ciicBn*aBt  ttMir  rivkb. 
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ffM«di  M/.b|i,  •lwiin*lliinii)riAbPl4«i4i«M|iiAr4«Mr-dM 

m4/ tttBi  wfd»a|i«i>f)fi  thu,  mkmt'\mtt  fi^Miitatl 
f>(l)«rBi.wh«'.M.|n«t»i«i(ihiMI  4a>.jUonA^r«MriU«ii<it- 

^)i(.Bi*M«niw4/nM4ifiMiift^iUPiiPWiMto|»feiit<i<^ 
iMAf  tifflcfiM  MWW'Mwir  iH)i)t«.at«rM  vpd.gflUM 

fM4Mw.JjUiilii»<L<if^.miM«PifjiHiv»ri»it^^ 
p4iwiwn.i  l4«ri4..iRBth<vKhimiiiifni»tiaiiiiMi4ivvi9ii 

(bq>  M«qM.<«(i  ,QDw;ii(mfi  tftwi  /irwij.  it  mmidiimt 

b9>p*  f»»tww4  wi(i».-*i»fl  ^^^lM>.(l^.^B»wn•,l•iU 

|)lnBt<H)» Mft. toM  ^,vw.Om.p«>y  MopMtiiuii 
i^fWf) Qp^viU^ ift^ftitdb-"  ta«8h"M.(lrinhn 

l|0-fDPV">W*"  ,    -       .11   :  ■ 

iBlse  move  be  had jfiade,  would  itofrvturo  tp,lji«ir 
pMU  Vfithouk  driviaH  a  bard  bargtuB  witb  thm  fMt^ 
^K«cl  and  bewHdersd  maM»r.  Tfa«jr  dBmanded 
that  Lord  Batb  should  be  removed  frbiti  the  cf|blDe^ 
ADd  that  hie  fow  jlepandaoU  wbo  bad  pkow  »bo#ld 
be  deprned  of  tbsmt  thai  Lerd  Barriegtoft  snd  Mr. 
^egge  ihoDld  both  have  Mats  ^t  t^a  bb^rd  of  adml- 
iraltf ;  that  Mr.  Jaivea  Oraovilta  aboald  bam  «  a«aC 
at  (he  beard  of  trade,  aed  thmi  Mr.  Pitt  ibovld  Iw 
jn  the  war  oAce ;  and  Qeorge,  bowAf  er  nnwitlUigi 
.vaa  abUced  to  aeeadii  to  thma  dawan^iT-bat  nUi- 
gatod  ia  aawailali  fiir,  ai  ha  paeilaaaMly  da- 
dared  that  faa  Would  riifc  erary  thtng  rathBr  ^an 
make  Pitt  seccetar/-a(-wart  tbay  agraad  tbat,  &r 
4he  preeeat,  tha  tarriUa  atatar  ahoMkl  ba  aaly  joiafe 
vice-treaiarer  of  Ireland ;  and  he  wbo  had  bo  ofteo 
proclaimed  that  ba  would  aevef.acaeiit  aay  tbiag 
leie  cbaa  the  wh>  eaeretar/thip  wei-  fiiia  to  rest 
tiatislled  with  this  loerative  office.  Tha  IHsh  vlce- 
fraaanrerehip  wan  little  mora  than  a  Bioecura,  aad 
if  thare  bad  been  maafa  work  attaebed  M  it  Pit* 
aras  focompetent  to  the  perforrnaaee  of  sQch  dotief  ^ 
ioTi  vith  ail  bia  gaAiiu  wd  abilUiaa^ba  waa  iwt»a  . 
ha  MV«r  baama,  b<  mtm  at  baaiaaaib  Ha  laaoKid 


itaM«4*abi  UMtMMr  la4naHn|ihMhlll  ipaaM 
Ntvd  taiOTBniMar'br  •t«laqi**H«bMi^*fc9"ilbair,>M| 
h-tpwapwiaM  vm  lalMittttariaiy  aaB 


Jaanw^a  Mwaat  af  adaitnill  wttiwilM' ' '  ■tUab  nw  M  wmn 
•hifiilHafaiieffiaa  'hAdi  MMlMWtfedlaM  atfdiMMdaiM 
«ibal«bitlibi|iafNtiiiiMBMthiHWMikr4dMlai(iatlM 
)mra*dnqtpadF|..H«Aaliaiiiaad  Haataartap  HMrHU 
aMuadiaathe'bW>bvBbe(irak~«ubkidlai>io4htai|a  fom* 
ate  war* 09 ikagan bb  ■tiiaiiiiilli  ia t< aOdj  Ib  ai b»lef 
apaaaiaf  lune  jbmm  'Ms<iaMllaMkig  Hie  tMlfildail 
|M/.-ofi«bauItWi4ida«»eailiraMblp,  lMia|Mka  tad 
«iilad>.^itiwi«niBt»af.4Mt)(MlfQito<tba  C^wanaf 
Huagaryti'tOMtDOflMtd  lb«i  JUlHff<ar  JBanUafa;,! ««! 

kitta«i«ia  fbailAMO  Mmtmntn4rmf$,l  •  

,.iTha.iOHtoo|.iCBiBl»fbiad,*ii*w1ra>i«aWaad-k|i 
J)NMrafittMalidda»<lliMAi»gia|fof-thafraUM«  tA* 
mi»km*»»vuvA\»hmmi9i^)0mtBttf  iiMgiB»>lfatf 
Om  ONaaaiHv.idbilMrr  «M  i»-laBti«dly.^^rfiU 
htmn,  mntmtf  ilM»  hiagnWa  ftlbiir.  «ailBs|MiB  Ma 
^aan rnriaawiiiai.piruBwditga-arbkfctf  idi  bda-afaai 
■eemed  tothaaara«.tha'dlaa»bithiaiqf  tha  iWbif  iw 
tvamtthMbad  plaeail-iMd  nataMiaadDiia  Jaanlyioa 
Ml*  Mmpa"  •<  Qai  bia  aatiatiMMmaai  ranowdi 
frr  ba  Neoabrad  tb»'4ia#«  Gf.tbafaitataiian  af 
PalhumBt-wbilaiba  Itr  rnilhilili  .aamy  at  Perib^ 
Mnd.||tei,iMrttbqut^  frar  fiw  rtwi  Whiga'i»  Bwibad, 
be  4iraP4radtp  aniahitba  iikn|-7<oiMHiDr.J)icAliiM 
to  ^aatbwiL  i  |Ia  .dalaf4ia4^«««i^b«Bd  mmm  .Whig 
iiigbt«9dan  Mfc  JluiBhBU<'Bndar.tbto  «i»ininaad  aC  flir 
A«i]rew  AgBaw.|i  ae«t  ^watri.Cebmal  LalgtMoa 
wi>b  %  aiiBHwiiidetaabipiaafc  ta.QMUei  Jfepaiea.aod 
tlMin.iai|i«iafed  ibM<  awa  MnbuwnUb  <cha"iMiB 
bad|riAqAbafda*B».li>bBrBi  ha  acrirad  «■  th*  Ulb 
fif..Fab|t*wr».  'DBBBMr  iB>iU8kMaB..Bidtk  Hm 
wbllBi  iBbobBdiBi  laaH  «B«n-.BByivhBnBi  tb»-i«bal 
avraf  .aaeaaad  ,ta  have  iraaNbed  \9*o  (bia-  atri  bBI 
bare  and  .(beta  the  daks'*  f eaplerb«  f»rt«aB  diti 
oomrediaDd  Biada.prbiaof  «nisfcetB|  bayfliiatt,  balb 
ani  gnap«Mdar«  liid>  araaag  tha  ■Mraatwa*heatbat 
^1  buried  4a  BBapw^PB*  "  ^  bogaa  to  be  gananU|r 
halieMfd^  natitiitljiwiLeB^opiflHit  atjEdiabar^  aad 
AberdasQ,, iMiafc 4ba  «mr  vaeoonm  Mnt'tba-yaaag 
PMUBwdffnltad,  M  b*«b.ta  F.miU)ff4  aod  tbBt  tba 
ataBB  wauld  BOl  agajDi  attempt  t»  maha  heed  aoj^ 
whana.  <  ]li0vertbala*a.caaaiiarablB.«eiafeieaniaat» 
ri-lBaludiBg  ^B  COW  HaawaBai  i  eaniirBind  to  ba  aaB| 
IP  ferth.  BB  atitt  fwrtbar  tti  «ha  aetth*  to  joio  tba 
d»U(«^,. MaaBMbile.'Cbfrhtbad oeacbed  lorarBeMb 
wbisb  .irN.iB'.B»idiip(>iMiBMitB'bid  WBi  BralaBow. 
Iiprd  LwdoB  lajr  than  milk  a  littl*  wrmf  ataady  te 
KiBg  Oaorga,  iWBtaBUd  Awi.iiltaBk  bp  B  dhib 
•ni-B-pMiaule,  Tha  .Cltovalier*  thwiBbra.  tunuri 
Aaide  to  Uof  Caatla*  feaa  vilea  .fr»is  the  toara  of 
laverneea ;  attd  whilm  tbaKBt  with  *alj  a  low  of  bh 
ffdlawwBi  l^padoB  «^Bm^iMlMaaded  in  makiDg  bim 
prjuDar  by  a.  aigbt  attMli4  ,V«t«  a  day  ai  twa  altar 
tbia  sMoa>pt,  tha  Higbb«dert  ga^rad  ia  avah  ooia- 
ban  mmd  him  at  ftfcy  iCaatla  that  Cbartaa  fekbiia- 
Mlf  atfong  aooygh  to  attack. Loadea  at  laiaraeaai 
aad  on  the  18tb  of  Fabrxier/  faia  birdibip  fbaod  it 
wtpiwdiBPt  to  withdraw  hiaokeD'Snd  tp  eraaa  the  far- 
r3rfff.K«Bi0ok.iBtoBABft4btfa..  Tha<h>rd  praaidaati 

I  ••1lH>«KaMliai«HMa.>*ia|«AtraH1Vll|nl»,*'ftMbNaMwl 
I  teillwtd  by  ilM  pill  fine  la  Piu,    tit* -MMfMC  of  Inkai." 
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•am 


mmn*^»Mi\*^iM  iMntiMilMMldafitthMi 

|IMi||fwMll'au4M(taMM»lvtlir««twWl^»kWi«bM 

iMkttMM  i|««ri««)MM;<taMi»'a«>M)oi^llph%apiMM 
tbi,ifmjBW»t»nrtMl«<<liiy  of  «hpi1^<Mrfi«im*ibn>4ift 

ImfMtfMbMil.  ^iNUTufiH  ldntt<i||iiiiHteriifliltlkhl- 
luoney  nor  hn|W>t»l«M»MM!«iw,Wbiill  aiNitt4MM 
Virlioit^«iM4''Dtliiia.NaM-tiiMi  eii«>r«yitiiluM)lWhy 
\U  r»Mla'Wiclim0't««ftMdlN«Wrf«hBhiMi|litifMlii 
iWtliagUiWM  |jbe>iitMtlM<NrMi'«nU<iiiion«t^l><HMm 
(M  luiM«s(l|iiHlt-fa4e««  tent;  i»tiiiU^iodM"b^  «Al 

lMUD|r4ft4MlotlithMt|il«"Dr«lHmAlMWlT*'l  '"K'l  >  <" 

flwr  -eni*  Mil'ihn  -nm  <  I  Hvewhiii  1 1  h  n4  •flxttM  lUit 
*y,<»>liMlU  •MwHtilM  <Mw»ivM»)dHMMM»  Khit^ 

iMdmi  iai  UHitol/tlwMB  iMy«i|  ftiiaift<Umblb«blpldll^ 

Mltlterf.««diwMaaliMNUte*Mal*l<dri  linbtMUwIiml 
«ai*««itkiiii<tlw  MlfjNliildaW'iMMh«l  tvrlr}i4h(i'tji 
MO miUs 'fttith  Itilrermfl^,  tMM  IhM 'Mle^e^o  itAk/t 
ilMglMUBi  liihM»«tig*iMi  iti«lli»Mth>ttliH  lh«li»^  gtitrk 
lh«]phii4$uik<Mked  M>#)urt'ffe(i|i|^.'  "IM  i.'il«ry«feW 
At5«  tWftaf;  bPtiM'6fiillrt)lltltft(»l>*tb^'FA^l>Kuyuil^ 
Wk  ljo«hf)tlliAi41»Meril  MbtfilHfti  wdMrlHiiftieiln 
l*irfa>  tM»CtNlM4Tf8(«rti0»M«cBiyHnlM"Dr  *Hefttlii^W. 
Ike  )^mii4»i«f>At)plni'Mi«'«00'«l  tHei-Flnmtfh-fvlrtb 
pMaiiw'Mfranltthi*  wB'st^iib  mM  ef-iheietoiifliW 
Ibm.  lo  lay'Mbgri  t*  rtirtl  WMIIMtii'  'Bufe'tbib  nmn 
fnMMcMi<4aitiMU  iD<ba'tuiridc«MbAitt<tbo  tArny 
««•  iDiifi  tM0  rdli4»ifa0  inc«tiiiln<pMlt9-4rbrei«tb«tt 
mi  vanMmi  tM«  lutkrf  gsds* hHd('in>  mitny  iMrlM 
l»  ka  dmti^rf  by  MW"iM»;  WM  lD%il')Aii»'  IMtrtl'  UT 
lliirtfli<tota-«H)llM)A  «*(>'lMb:K«ft  Jiwtd'gbt  HlMib 
pbwpti  to  bsMtn^  MAtB'llwfWtv-)  Bm  Id  tM  ttibiln 
Hm.'  wMfe-  aniMir«mA-  fi)«  •  impbdM  'OtifcibertMA^ 
a«ffaM!kii;takid-«h*'MtTiRgter«il  MbMh't^hHU;  doubly 
met  ml  tHnt'lriWtliMiltAl'n  «DfcM,'bMr#  lift  rfbd  sjiiflt 
on  of'thb  'HriffHah  ■tffii<fp4'frtciii*tdtttbd'  ttf  th«  <6tti 
iMtlBb  of  ^tir^Mmny^  tHiJ  InVdmr-'HIeHlHtld'- 
ers.  iMHmnM  M  tbs  Mcknfefald'Kw'of  ibo-Iekirtt^, 
*niMl  ml  MMerof  hftn^m  «wl  bKpedttlon*.'  'fTlM 
Mm  *f  MnbHti^ton  nM  MrfcO^^gur,  lh«  Bdrtbdillii 
ififB.  nild  -Bdlnr Dth^  •ittfef  th^  obi^iKinttd  Af  EJord 

iMilDns'ttttcluiib'iMrfiimb'wM^'RMltMitiA  Afffltftobtf 
w  Lutt4«r/«  ua  Dvtactn  >>brMi'ri')adi)|ii!bd0nt  com* 
fMiaa>  «Wbd<  tlMh-)pmHl  wgataM  M;'  Lbtd  iltooti^ 
Mamf  1  Mhi«aH  •  «M  I^Ad  ■  Crdtmnlei  ^b  "tM 
MwDoHldtofClhinrbiiBM'iiiidbtibBrelmtL  LbuAm 

rMffMt'  tfsraM'Vhb"E)tiiwMli*  J^rtlh'ihft)  9(fthHttirMt. 
Lnrnn  t>tli^  of  IVfib  to'ldok  aABV  Lbii>i)b», 
Udcd  U««r||«  Mwn)i.4«ir- bwfc.  to  JowvaoMt  «ad 
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bK*-]n*vf>tlM(b»lbli»l«bUlihdiilU«MIMli  dflAibitM). 
0all«bM^->rfaftVfe<tfl  aifoaHbnifei«ri'«k^gtlMl'fid-HMk 

■ttli«MMHr(^kl'>Uii«%  l4lltU«#'8fyfiplrtlie«>lMdtM*^ 

wMltM^  WttMiHAilM  fbHlAlMMM  Kbi»'K»Dl  IM^l 
■IM*l«llhw(w|Mt  liWMIf  Wbrti  ttoiwH  "iVifWIItfbaAltMl^ 

W«trf  tiAwiflMTfl  ib*)tfti«iNitlM'^lHHii,wh(ni»^rbWnifc 

hltiat  M<l()lft'el<«l^''^hlnbj>*Vi«^H*  Mt'Ml  AVottbtf'i'riVM 

teiinl.'VfliHil^DWii'WVAgFtlikrttl-m  ^WHb^t'BiMHi^H 
e»«(ifl«d'«y*i  ^^ffti^Wt^d^vy<liwUf}(Mi%b'MUI'rrtjr 
d'MHrtMn'tft'hM  ]pllMt.>"'4^ib)''tlbAlBbM«U' Ml'  til-^f\f 

ttiwhMt»v«Ai8'HtiiyrMrmffi^^,'WM»^i1iy'tWH-Hiii('i 
ihMiiifiib'ttH^gfe'^fBt'iJBf.'—ttrhnri  Aife^m^isU^Mitt^ 

h*Al'(JkiHi«''(rt^o'^fi8''f(iH(fkWmb,'mirtiiy-tiiiiW;!ieA 
tft'illWiMt"»W*'ciiyriy;"birt  •rtS'shftt'br'fift  Ifrfb^ertiHll 
fMd>-tll<J«'^H  "riitffftj  tib'  1Kit<(-4l4lbil '  d|>o^-  WiilU '  ^t^li 
fHBt'tHtdll;  '*J«a  ttd"idAViwt*a"hW'Wefee'  iAto'tf'WAtfW- 
nde,  believing  thnt  the  plnce  was  hiidIy'Vi^ftlld»i1', 

.  befute  any 

AfiiFM  hail  gol  hiK  iiipu  iiiijrr  atnn,  iiiiJ  will  L-nniiiia  tu  fct  wtiu  tlir* 

eWeri^;  ii|pni|en|fii.,  T*^e|,,comuHe.l^^|Mrt)|t  wh^  «bi>f U *lvR| 
Stiiiir  kdtlHpd  IbRt,  wiilmul        i>r  iiiiip.  llirv  khiiulJ  iu^Vk  tlia  ti^al  (iT 

(IMviA.veMHI  4iiBMl*MMii':<«Ufc  MM  .1  ofhlWttait  It  UmM 
kKMMWMaMM*ikhAMI>atM«nn««lMl.ki«jt«a»tkliir.lHrM 

td  fmm  evcrf  nuil)'  itlm  had  iriv<-ii  h  *  ii^ii'i'in-    'Tf  I  q^iit  my 

I  i^ru  n««im^iv>kifif  n>''i)^>]rj'>w(  )iit'i"**'r^i*  ("••' 

AWf  lafc  tMtiitfriM'di'tt  ttM'df  cMt4MeHlb1«  lofl^rti.'ini] >ut' in  n*a'l 

Ora^^tliein  fip  bi'lili)J^^hr  .d^e  fit  aHch  *  (l|fa^,  una  fruoi  wiulhf^ 

[flii't  tficy  miBnt  'inalte  •  ((rcat  show,  hmiug  ific  ruVjin  ii^  !">ili  rpiiinipiii* 

lhpy'»ii»*  tlie  Viflilii-ra  upjx-iir.  In  •Inle  up  all  tfii  it  liiii5jiT|>f'i  a!  oiirt, 
lillV|<twHl4  tMI-fli<fti'ltlM^>t'Hnt«'in distil  }«M  la  lH»'adir  HMf,  iilJ 

ihMr)tiWiii*afifkMhit>ali*>i*tyi*wiA  itow^in*  wduptumtbtt 

thri'r  iwnrat  »tid  Dr«n<l>ih<>tl  tWin  aUiur  tlii-ir  hviuli.    Sir  An>IrpW| 

MHXtttMtMMhaditkaHtfeVitk  li<ikil<«»ll*  <<iBIMn>.  L»nl  «wi(a> 
Mnmjt  krpi  hia  fiNtal  tbt  laidga  (ill  w.nral  «f  hi*  |wiia«  ram*  in." 
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l«d»[ilaited-ftfig)*ABg-ontwewryiJ«y»j  ftiAUaA-iMMi- 

•>nrMi.^al^  'Jij*tMoilv><wflw([ki&d^;4oBiii^I  somaitarfn, 
'»rinHti«gf|iai«bni|)»ll«d'ito4bi£l<bifl<tfBaH0ra(i>^boa^'ti, 
iiiwififa  abopk  8flB-jiiPBt«pdiQui)aiin  ff<iriiBi%'bnJriMi«:- 
il-tiBclfcef/MadLefrfi  fitted;  tfavinwii-kacfi  aod^wept 
ijiit9*:io  tUs  lahitaf  Skf  ei4ifa»ir9Bthof  hw  iodepeiideiit 
iiic4ni^fii«a-diapMMd  HiiditliHiMiiitiirMCiDaiii'Jii-  ini) 
-iii<j9«r.t>^ugH:tba  ilebfi^ofaioiBlbMktXMtt  tbaepllcnriad 
//taitmkt)  Ueai#Mb9ikMg'«ib-bbpB'j4iete0iRduiJU||t  <im- 
t  Jiig/npDBithclDi.tMw}  aUnttitigiitttttrv  u|k  iiiit^jBi;bb«ir 
iijti)w^y>lnHitn^iDtati)ivlMlai;tlld  MoeVMUV^^  wiwiAi- 

-t-rrtlCM  Fir«wb<r««jr»<JiloPiiti)iWri)[]nte.:*ft«*Mibi^to 
jiilMlpM.Bhipilir.lwttil.iwe  jmrtdi'Mkutt  Wod'vtijtb-tbe 
>>iK>ftj»[i»£it3«nviolf«  brtttber/ton  Iboantih/ift'  «m«ib 

JjmdqMiltlMl.  AtMrridew||D.il0_iMefi|ti|t  rtfin*  tdlMlMb- 

BolliiPB'Veia^el,  wtitcb.  #«i)Uoq«d.«bipVif  i  itfid  been 
t  cRptured  by  the  HtghlRnders,  nnd  seDtonce  or  twice 
to  France,  reappeared  at  tbiscriticiil  juncture,  haviag 
on  board  a  considerable  euin  of  money  for  Cbarlea's 
uae,  and  120  men  and  20  officers,  mostly  Irish,  in 
the  service  of  Spain.  An  English  cruiser  caught 
sight  of  her  on  the  25tb  of  M»rch,  and,  after  a  long 
chase,  drove  her  asbore  od  the  coast  of  Sutherland, 
where  some  of  Loudon's  companies  and  some  of  the 
MacKaya,  raised  end  regimented  by  Lord  Reny,  took 
both  the  men  aod  the  money.  The-Chevalier  was 
again  reduced  almost  to  his  last  louia-d'or,  and  com- 
pelled to  pey  iu»  troops  in  oatmeal  or  barley-meal. 

This  baa  nt  tbta  critical  time,**  aayi  the  Iligbbind 
officer,  contributed  much  to  all  our  future  miafor^ 
tunea,  we  being  at  this  time  in  gnM  want  of  pay. 
which  we  bad  got  very  regularly  before.  Our  men 
Dow  got  no  pay  in  money,  but  meal  only,  which  (be 
men  being  obliged  to  aett  out  and  eon*ert  into  money, 
it  went  but  a  short  way  for  their  other  needs,  at  wUich 
the  poor  creatures  grnmbled  exceedingly,  and  were 
sns|)icioUB  that  we.  the  officers,  bad  detained  it  from 
them."  But  the  officers  were,  in  retility,  as  poor  as 
the  men.  and.reduced  to  subsist  on  whatever  coarse 
food  they  could  bpj,  borrow,  or  steal-  The  French- 
men and  all  the  adventurers  that  had  come  from 
France  and  Spain  were  worn  out  and  utterly  dis- 
heartened. As  their  lives  were  aafo,  Ui»y  wopld 
generRlly  have  preferred  a  surrender  to  a  continu- 
ance of  such  a  war  in  such  a  countrj^;  'and.  even 
ander  more  favorable  circumstances,  the  life  and 
'  ynan'iie'rs 'bf  the  Hi'ghlnqjlers  Were'  exceedingly  dis- 

■  tasfefiiito them"."  '  , 

'\ '  Aa'the  cold'win^s  of  March  had  dVied^  tlie  ground 
tehd  reoAerad  the  rivera  fordabl^.  anci  as'the  Weath- 
er bet^Ame'tnildifrVtlie  ai-iny^of  King  George  begfto 
tb  di^tWstltl  hitiTa  closely  round- ttie  fti^hlandera; 
'An&  they  dffe'cttiHll^  cfoded  t,he  ^p4s86s' idtd  tbfj'foW 

■  i^oaotrjr.  Where  Blon&  provisions  and  nio'hey  could 
'be  obtbined.  '  Oenerfil  BfaniJ  taf  at  iStrathbogie, 

''MdrdftOnt'  at  Old  ItfeliJrDOi,  and'  ih&  t>tik6  of  Cum- 
'berlaod  at  Aberdeen',  vf^ttfi  sfrbng  ndvitncecT  posts' In 

'-vnHouB  dii-petiona.  As  it  wab  believe^' His -royal 
liigliHeaa  WouM  ttt»lkh  v<*ry  ^6a  tb  Attack 'Chaiies 


iihfirik  IwikliqnvaiftrafattftlaMMeaMfalltthnMftlulM 
■earfw«fiiheifliiUabdtoTCi.Kenaiiia]|fld  inlaadnbuerf 
MnifaBt/painb>^nipordt;€tcM^  MiAmiiyl^^ttbbiimn- 
ipeitnb  iMigitoe/jn^ihivfbI«c*adb//eClBbtin<^)k  »mi 
liL;k>eU«l  Rodi£iRpldiD«  Afaeif  lafb^e  of  gAxtaWviivM. 
Iili^aod  4ibor0»^nqed/hi»two|ji9hrviH*)ieB  bsrfk'wifli 
IbiqA.  WblStapldtoivilbiina  ilinecbaafuDyiitelaptkf  hv 
iMnti}4tgno8J.  i<j)i«B(bednilli!  hndiigotup  td-^lvrti  lltr 
fi00D<MQaaHM.'wb«jik4wfltpn<tHQaof4in|||toihis,<9>wQ 
-Atcoinrt«lltiehavQd-MMUt)v'  iiOMfvPbdininfifsrwwfliif 
fwNM).  ftba  '4«k«iiiif!iaobie(i:|oiprocv0A  wttb.extnwii^ 
KiMtteiK(ii|j(«l  viiH»ed  tiUithm  B««^b«irly<ninjd.Vr<HiRlM 
/ttp!itO'»AbftrtiMn  'Alflq^^iotf.AniDApDrtffMMMtrBlliiirs 
ire0rat«(ttii  fiffifNi«i«iMl;  piwrtiitmi<iii:^bno<i»(«aiMif! 
'UPoiltfqf  AvH«lfilficani<|hAt  ^  fiMn  9m:^>*^i>'S«ti- 

[(l*railrititifwiibHI|a4i9>R»Af  (mt^iw)  JUoRiltMlivkiKent'a 
•«ilibliiftnii)(«d,iVjfi-j^o.<E«£fMi  gmt^i..  uO^liwiigifiw 

,w*w4ier;!..fl»j*  JB*3»-ttQffl  ^|ia|»iitaiiBRII^'»'''(> 
us  close  along  shore,  with  a  gentle  breeze  and  b  fnir 
wind."  The  first  night  Cumberland  quartered  nt 
Old  Meldrum.  and  the  next  evening  he  got  lo  Bniiff. 
where  he  gave  lliearmy  a  day's  rest, and  hanged  two 
Highland  prisoners.'  "  Here,"  says  Ray,  "  two  reb- 
el spies  were  taken  ;  the  one  was  notching  on  a  stick 
the  number  of  our  forces,  for  which  he  was  hanged 
on  a  tree  io  the  towD ;  and  the  otiier  a  little  out  of 
the  town;  and,  for  want  of  a  tree,  was  hanged  on 
wliHt  they  call  the  ridging-tree  of  a  house,  that  pro- 
jected out  from  the  end,  and  on  hia  breast  was  fixed, 
in  writing — A  rebel  spy."  Every  day  aummiry  rx- 
ecutioDS  of  this  kind  took  place ;  ao  that  Cnmfaer- 
biod's  line  of  march  and  hia  halthig-placea  were  to 
be  traced  by  gibbets.  Hia  troopa  also  aet  fire  to  the 
chapels  of  the  Episcopalian  Scota,  who  had  always 
given  unequivocal  proofa  of  Jacobitism.  From  Baiilf, 
Cumberiaod  proceeded  to  Cullen,  and  from  Culkn 
to  Forhabers,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spey,  sel- 
dom losing  sight  of  the  men-of-war  and  transport!. 
On  approaching  the  Spey,  he  saw  the  shipping  dis- 
charging some  shot  at  a  party  of  rebel  hussars  be- 
yond the  river,Jvitd.iMseovpred.  oo.the  left  bank  of 
the  Spp^,  n  considerable  body  of  Charles's  armv- 
witl)  his  white  Aa^  displnyad.  This  division  wri5 
under  the  commtiad  of.  Lord  John  Drummood,  end 
oonaisted,  in  good  gart,  of  the  meu  he  had  brought 
over  with  him  from  France.  Lord  John  had  raised 
a  battery  to  aweep  the  ford,  and  be  stationed  some 
of  his  bjest  tpiiyksfnen  along  the  bank,  who  fired 
qcrui^e  the  r^ver,  ''kneclJ^g  and  ^^king  ^ight  at  at* 
blHckbird.'*'*  But  neither  jils ,  tiattery  nqr  bis  uien 
^oulji^  eUf^S  'a^tillpat:' the  tib^^e'roi^B  and  well-npjwint- 

>  l^Wr  ft^  t)i«  Volj*      CufflliPtlftBd  to  ill*  of  Nr«cs«>. 

fn  ArchdeHCUD  Cuxe'i  ikitooi'it  oi  tltB  AdnlniitrBtlua  of  tlir  li>.h> 

>tuh»w*»''lffam»wtf«.,  iiMh'ii<Bt*<l^hv<T'^  >tfshrtn*  it  iana  ■!>>■ 
•i|lute  fvrT  ftaiii^  all  Stoti,  w^etbar  Highlaii^rm  or  Ui*luiirn- 
ff«  jtr^pLM  OB  M  ixptet  liH  dcteiiuiitB  WvvrittM  »  esareiwd  t  ^"^ 
m  HsiWtf  tUh  "AilfrnHvaf  M«  UinV  JmJ  U.m  atyoafl  tW  MtW 

^ttn.  md  miU  me<ft¥rtt  milt       i»  ;  ■  .  . '.  .  vci«  I  to  •aurn'ralr 

Villain!       TillalniM'  tbM  caitnif  ilnoWtIt'  ljt,'f  ^ould  nrtn  W 

j«Jr  '■■■It  ,  . -  -I  < .  ! ;  •■  "    '        '  '  ■  . 

•hyrp-chouuti. 
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<botidHFfahfei}vfin]iinwid^inicliiiqTiittedttbe'<ftmn>cif 

iftiiBiorf  sivmHaB  (h^AlrlNRlrbwn  ^eidMli  i|Hiinl  i<the 
TcUiii^iPmbiiainntiTCaDitldiiBKjmitodlJH  MiWa  iqpmiii 

wiMi'Spriifli  off  fai9i'fiiHrfb;'ii^id  itMal  'lEsgfiifa 
purBuert{i<MMngildMittdtil*«i  bMMrBtter«dii:4"^'iu 


ifd'aitiikryibrithvdnfefTqlnrid/t-sftsrirpeteiB^  firfeito 
iRliitHhvsIUi  iiatlKkMst/Liirrf'Jdia'DrBiaiitwiKf  ipe-, 
nMtMivltiMHl"I^Ai'fbiV  «fl»iBWst'to>^H8«iiit><prnilrr(»w 
mt  <litipel-5ii«M^wmelk>«hb7>ili4iwitli:in«  ((rdMqr 
iMihbVottli'dt  bf -cidragMit  «ail>l«i«%ifanB  MfaxCdll 

ri»0r'lH|d<*AWMdv->'Oli  8aadbyv4bfail0tb'«#  ApMI, 
the  Et^li^  vnd'iEhbivl  iUllebi'RU«Mifced-<aii:.>tbai'hifl; 
tmHt  .df<ths>i&|)By'>t0i-tbe''Mairl«f.A*tiM;<Wol]<'M- 

tinw,*'  ■Bnljfft'' JtBy/""'la"^^w«)>'Hmny'itrf  *Mt  rvMa  {■•fr  tJkfeNhnrtB  'hody^  ofith«;:»rihyi'iH'fcioll  wiwiindw 
iAa«Mt^<i,"'llt)<l''e«AM''Mlt)h<  kKf^/'bi^nestfiiwicfa  MorMam^bd' on'  R'lptMiLitairtile  WitiofiUiflittmBUDf 
th«if 'a|j#i«r.'^' "Ofi'i'IWoAdtfy.-'ltbe  iil'4lh,'"ihe"hi<iny  i  l^Mrn^  -^S^it-tigM  ObfirlciA'tookiiupiiitatloflgMgifin 
nMp«(t'*6aiitd<  Knipnj"ii(MWQ  d(iv«nt»ea>'  nfil&V'ttotn  ,  <G«4)bil«n<i'fftiUBty;'lbei<M0ti!of  iDanciiii)  i<V(»<^aj'-hie 
Alv«s;'th0^v(ifF  tfcrttijt  leU  bylfntcvrtif 'thtf'A^^ylMbire  J  tmopflilyTitg-ohiiiipMi'thA'itibeyv'n'Iic^'rhfk  biddlhier 
mbal,  ^(m^''cmkpHtt'it>»'6f'gTVinmtjiU)fh,'»tit'K)n^Abli'a  '.■ii*riitt&'  bonhi  for'ibbddin^  and:  fiyel,ithe><tohl'!be(tog 

itilfr4ifti>f^fa<}<tAi(ti>Ldr4  Oeot^  DWininilAfrK'rebr  !  il'£itfi'M'A'prit,>tlMr>HtghlRndei^T09»IA-a'mifhf^'Wii^h 
4Md  Mt  IbAflVb  (0WH-,<iitfdtbtfrfa't(rKAR^oi>t«MTWil^h  iindt,"e}fp«0tii%  Ml  atturirrttifly  fiinhed^  iir'onier 
with  Mrtt^k^n  on^vtik  tAiiil)^lb»tl#«'«'nl'SH<otitnl dud's  .  of  >bHu4i>'tit'^''^t^>n<'>^"le''n*^'^'P''>'('^ 

1      1    Ktir  ''U*  ■)!  >,■•.-  f    il.  //     'tfl  il-   ''ihl!  !  't-lll-l  ^l!       1117/1  'III  -If..!  I  <|i:  .•'t  ■[■■llil'l^il  I   ■till   /'I  1  -I'Mlll)!!-) 

I     '•  I  i!  ii;ii<.  l<itn<  I't'i.iiii' )  til'jiii  I'-'m!  'iin      ".tun       :  HI  'I'll  .'I  III)  1,1 1[ I  lii!)in'i  i  fn'l  Ji:  h'riii-ii|ii,i-n  .i-iiKn  '1  <)l 

•  I  ■!  '■  ,  <it  :iU'ii'i''»  '/  •!!  -iii'  I'lrii  ,t'>|i  iM'tl/       »         -I  ":!!'  I  -III'  t-  1  \'>  IK, I-  ■il(l,i|'''>i-ii'i-j  II  I'lU'ni  kin 

.     I  .  ■■!  .'  t  ri"  I-  i-i  I-  /,  iK(-*tfTr>iU  -M*  Ht'>:i  «-  nl  .li-l  •  I    /I  '-<.i  ■  .--t  t'.i  H',-  I'li,;  ii'>  i>  ilV  I    l.iM  ,'t-ll 

■  i.i  /I     ..-.<'  -/n-'-f-n-tri  "  .--Ti?i>ifi!(i  tMiililyH    I'i'jTfiK*  'I't-iij;,.  livldiii-'t  u/     .■inn,'',  lit  'iijd  tr 

,    [•  JipaRWfjnii  -trfl  ;  ti^jfn'  "few  wiii;-;      ;  i;  ■i  ii'li:  .!  .'c  ;i(  iini^-       fiit-''         ti'>         Ii  Ii'i-'-' 

•  ••-kTHiifr  ti..'  V^'n<i't  nir-.i  ti'  i 

i(   (■■-•l«A-"Htl  f"iiii   ;  -III!  ii 

-■J-V'T  i.  t'"'    '  "I. 

U    !    11  i.^  -.il'  !!■  ^ 

,  ■  p.-;  r.i  I  T-.  hdi, 1  -nil  11(1  i< 
■■  li.h  '-.'A     ■■.>  ■■ 
■  i.H     -J-^iiftl   ,i<.  .1 
;  -i;  -..-i'lm  -Hi   tiilc  r'..l'i  II  1" 


loden  pining  and  nlyout  &  'i),')^,  iind  a  (|llj^to  the  soutti-  |  moor^  m  liie  ^exjiectntio?  of'  Beaini^-C^uint/eifnuc^'a 
f»8t  of  C(illo<len  ?Iyu(«r"'^  Tl^e  ^^entje  ijocheil.  vyitti  |  cofumha  ;  but  when'  tnid-diiy  cnme^  m6  pot  aVed 
the  holt]  ^am9roi>9,  h|id  jftmed  jn  the  course      the  .coat  wna  qeen,  Lorc^  .^f^^,'*  t^^tached  ^wilh 

preceding  night;  out  (''lunie,  with  flie  KlacPlier- ;  his  froops  of  horsQ  to  j^reconnoiter-  His  lord- 
9*>tis.  wh9  stni  nway  i/i  Biidenoch  j  Itiori^  Cromnr^ie,  !  snip  soon  return^  with  intelligence  that  the  Kp- 
with  about  700  men,  aud  aJso  MaoKioaoiit  Gleagylct,  ;  glinb  wefe. baiting. nt  I^airn,  and  that,  aa  it  ,W9B  tlie 
■nd  BortsdfilB,  with  their  cinna,  were  still  in  Suth^r-  !  DyWe  of  'Cuniberlftnd'p  birthday,  the  troops  w^pe 
land,  where  Duncan  F^orbcB  and  Lou.i^oD  had  iiiitde  ;  koepiqg  a  feaet  and  a  hplyday,  (Irinl^injg;and  qiog^ing, 
work  fiar  ihmm ;  mid,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  with  tliq  '  apd  shoV|'ii>g  po  i^^ettljoD  moving  forward.  Tl^e 
Vnavn,  had  eotie  ap  to  his  fnth^r's  country:  Yet,  '  generality  of  Bccouota  state  tbe.fncl.dtfferently ;  )jut 
it  is  saidi  nolwithB^i^c^in^  atl  these  dofiui^Ticies,^  ii  '  y/e  believe  tbnt  it  was  Elcho's  intelligence  which 
WNi  r«8olved  by,  or ^or,  the  Highlanders,  thut  tb»y  '|.venl(f  Iqdyce4,the  ^Ijf;hJ|nn4era  to  stay  where  tb^y 
4miM  ■Mid  their '^atifd,  irnd  fle«k  rather  fhan  were^  .instead  of  falling  back  up«n  Ipveraess  to 
avuid  an  aRtioD.    They  kept  looking  acroM  the  i  strengthen  themselves  with  the  junction  of  Lord 
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MVDoliiiHu^i  opHiit#rin»«i'cWiwar»'  t«*,i»irfltt,to,.in«, 
awdit^MtPfw^iAlTeMi^i,  wjfh)i(liei.^I^tfin«Wii<4vfl'f 
atlib«'mlHp»al«t,#);lH«E.,h^«,t)«eft  nK>vci,(ji>Hg«fpi}^'imil 

fcbnt  yi»Miil40ri^(Cla4M^#ijn*^tt  H.0QURpil.iff;(tvim.iK9^ 
iMerni^tliti  t^nH.ttorfliCMtf  Illume  -»tAp»^»ii'M^ 

tfwtJbiftnA>i<0fl4iJ«to)il^ttiiMiiwid><f»|ifwHM4^>^r 

wtMK]34i«|iidiitf#ti«44-J^  lb9«iiW!ttti«r»iAil}U4hi>i«iAiy 
buitf|ivflii»)theiri«iw\]i:snigklil>«.i«U(lQ04r  ^mtiiMMrt 
8fi0Qlmtatiil^ftifi<«id4n«iwg».MtirMyl««iffliile;il.'«*lj 

*lUllrg>4L.«pM  tiMl'fflltflHbieMrlpf.ilB.iDi(b«/i«tM«k. 

wbivlviiiaulil-tranilw  hirtill«r)^iMnillcAT(i)rBr-ntiQ)Wbi«b 
bhQ;«[i|)Mrii>rity/  (»£iCiiMnWiilHii(ir»'AnMyiQbjiaS)':.'ca0i- 

taRiioed  SoitDHt)«'>tbti  fiU9inpti  as  tb&jbeat-thiag'CbU 

litpy]nretfe,nl«o*li[eittMreljF-<  destitute  ibo^i^of  iwonaor 
iindrptPMiltMBili  Jtiw  shWkitmlsodtillbHt-aniAhvtidHO^ 
tfarir>duivftltgllliHideni<lgnl'no.othoii<foeiil  itkan  'a  'MIu 
ftitjt-liincuibia  iino.'>:'iTol(ftiigt  tbiMr  munwutsti  tUc^ 
liiuliMbeab  .'promised "phjrthfi»t><flfi  ttlJ  ith«ir>  «iireHr« 
Iwiar  dai^albflf)ito<ialbNltle';  mod  -lUiivl  tlirtt  didy  w<?p* 
dffaind  np'ln  taltlel.artl)fvth0rt9.'Wft*>QoC  h.fiiiiibkig 
to  gim-Uhmn/  •nTbis^V  «ayk  cfantJHrighlHHll  ottMh 
B^Hla<U<>ibelMkiin<  refrfaelb^.liad  morrii  aMeJigadt 
eflttheitiidut^"'  i>Wbed-  tha  jioHbifiliiDf  inmr  rw*. 
aadiithe  aScsntaod  bbiefa  jetuffatiil'<to-4haiv;iTqgt' 
■inanta  Bndt<'Gh«K.  .feh^<iauh4  "Iftaliiviaay/iaf  'tbeir 
JiMHriwJ'gflneiDlf'Uk  htrbPMas'fB-onlMr'WgellfladinB- 
thingiito  aatti  VhftBO'  paorj'£iniirthingi;fellbil's.'>wttfe 
fiillowed>ala«giithb  Toid  ilad  entvealMi i td  retonti; 
batitb(«y4(il(lith(flr  bfTiddiBltbnttfhwjt  hiif^htusboM 
Uiern"ifiithe>r*  plen^etl^'ibtiC  'tihKtl-tiibyM  would:  adO  go 
^tkl  till'4)iBy1*d[got^iBamoi.£»Dd.!  nBgnltiiifr-tiriieiic 
iim«i  bMnv^nitaisilflBdi'^v^b  o'*Gkok.'Landl  tb«j'nrnir 
a[ip«intidd<.laliiinix:bif)b'di||^«i  'Mti'ltyiWBilBiof 
bf>Dfml>iibrit<tbe->bnt)gevidefe4tioil  6agb<  loifibt  am 
\gmdka'thiidBHgn>r  bufCimrfaBj  it^ppearetiHotr^ 
Mh«m4a^iaad»tr^rred'<ljL'anl  iVreangjantiumftb 
|mphlnwetfi|itiaba)<bf)alliDf  tUinaaqitlAriiraiiiBlaed, 
iiiMlt|n«tt;li'V^n<'NKi^otwiiHi.&U  -tH*  «palKli<|MaiibM. 

iib<Mlft'«lf|bta'Dlo6&-itUa»<bi|hn'i«nili/axpraii  lurdvn 
M'ibbliet«ai  ibw'iiinifMariarfii  «Mad0e«tnl-Dnn  naaiidi. 

Wbf^fMtWrfUeifntlAdl'hiDhd/Httaolcfta  mnbe^i^yiotfe 
■«f'f)iit"ffh*»irntt;'*Ut'tAil^'-of-8*wF(J,  "dirk?  mod -bayd- 
iltli}  tO'cM  ttlc«ientLbthftgd-imd  piAI'dbwtv^e  pvtcm, 

■  •arirhlf<lllKt>ilMy(A(M'Uy»J-nln'ih«iflt»iidf  AViu  iBtl>ll«dll»K 

Ibjt  anetav  in  Ihnir  (^nip,  ft  fl'ii'ii,  jiuJodk  that,  thu  twinf  the  DiU*, 

■{«ii^aWd*rt(1*tt(ifr«i"--   'I-'"  -!■  Mi^'ii.!    '^-OfMlfU 

d«r  our  ainw,  opon  the  btll  all  da;,  f  x^tia|  tha  «MDiy,  wiihiAit  anir: 
uthar  pruvUioa  bat  ■  aw^biiciiifiu  tack  mma," 


iro't  7'>ilt  ^(.7/  ti  won  tiid  ;[i»ii-i'-t' 

fm  itJ>4t»ftiJ#^n-ftf  iwfio--.-wiwib  wif4iHPWiJ'*^» 
flf,^^p|jrif(^rn  ■.T^».<H«»'w.  frftp.Mw 
wviwi ^H«(p, ,W)  wVsHt  tw':M'i^iwift«.'^vU*(i 

b>8tlW»>l4Wii(]iMtt^  tbif,r<9nd>'WiA.«friu«^nst49 

^b^Rl)gh;v9ov49.1v^lur<^v«),|»Ad■Jynu4|J[.ll;fflWldJMni^ 
i;9Mnd9fij  tb^iri  iitfiiipbi-H(»c(, saua^d .  y^a  ,R»ttu, ,h«utiri]r 
«D()ifw        .bi^fflvr/  Wb«')i  [t^i'.  AiHrtttdt  -tif  Mburwttr 
PR(t  tQ,q(U-sfl,Aqd  We*)rri-  Xll«*«iii»->b»  .rwi»,ni*wwd 

forwi'bfs  wny  U(;^bfl'fri«it!«#d„OKd«fe<)  t4ip»,v(wio 

m>ra_n9()i.i9w«v  Miiadmi <teb»>^"Mdwr8..wMtf 
Jiiiailft  hia  weA  go  MfDf  wl)9t.iilM(«KjrtbiMKa«Ahv 

fifty  limwiibsfirm  h»-M  mitrcM  ^inftoM^a^  .  Jt 
WHR'PaiwMwoiqlaffhint^  imnwH^t  t^Ay-.tbiaiMc 
inMt.pf^tbeioffiaw^Wf  4i^n(«)Qn4t*djgo<ttaithe[vifD. 

iiliin<MU>ii  It  l^iiNHd'tttwb',  Lanl',lM^ni.l>Miini«wKi. 
vilm\i\mi-  Jr^n*ftHerllj-ilwhtip?ilfHl  i'(Q  tiuutA.  Gaar^f 

ViWbsrvivilt,jt(Hkcaiooil<>  >Xb6r»  iqiaii^^niitbttjIiM^ 

ibpRi  iiMfii  CrbMrgttvfiM-ottMt^Arf-tntimadwttliH-aA'Cbe 
.biiU.  i[<.Tb«or  JUild  d^ulttiedtJkpqii  jbaiiii  ViiSmm-by 
lim)ii»^Iadti:  ibMi  Qha«^  ibiAfltmiglAiftac«itha«4iHKii 
!'Wii»<atiU«)indiAbilM»HorAt4Vi<ni|aatiH)^  ■H^.tba-tatfr 
LwlM  atitt  fiin.llMthifldttitiod/wiiiKnia  aii7iikliiori^>i«r 
!a4Hrit<i<i'HiS«i*nrnLiiCltb*i«ffi«MBr<ni)W''l<Qrilfi^(ii^ 
I  Alut«igrtiHihatiGbiDB;Aia«tluii^alu>ataiH^ 
l'iilHni|nipfi.t)Miittte«fhiid  toftiliie»t«ate.iw^  tMl-Ja«i 
idMfnK^MifiibinlBnrfttitliatWQd  0fiimr«>o>k.-..i^ia 
A  DBivhMtB  ■bfi»nitM:qaMoiiad<b|rifaiaMe«.fot»  waD»«f 
ifobd^ifta  it'isotitd  Wt  be -iratuwioaal'iii' A>«i]('Buln* 
■ntiricbviu...  [.  iii'WbaliI<«n>]prnrivilad[ia«(that<>tf-i>'l 
ilbB  Kaui  bhil.inR&ckedlBaii9«iaK1y-«>ltlift<fiitK-lBnfire 
ltraI''^*gtmeLiltsl,'tb«q'  (nigbiiriii^we  JbaM<««klr  aMr 
f!liura,bjr;xw«iin'.tb»  inocaiogiuibas  amiii,^».hd^rs 
the  tbing  bnppeDed,  WR7ftnir<fii4f'nAek-frain"Kathi 
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designed  ;  but  now  it  was  pulpnble  they  could^'.iftW," 

mmmH^vug  iiifm!#r"vwvi  'Mstim^dt^  mt 

lrebilM"U'i|i^M  #i^r^«l"hf-1^Uti'  -'OllltH^^/'oh'klitt 

U¥ei(r->pfk'M»''Wve-'Wl4rt'>l!ftkyi{  tttHi^UlVfe-fHMt 
ChMilli«^%Nfl)A;t^HiitlH4  'tb  '>UlfK^'tlHilfltta<<lt;i>tt^, 

pNMWif  <(iClclHt«#>fl!g«Ni^  M'lfiftPiHv  )nMlft)*M9tt1  httd 
tmtf  Mt^  H^frtMM  df'KslthI  the' gkitt«^)itr"*tlfii^ 

nM«e.'*rg|1ring  ttittlf  thM>gb  «t  Wtrf«i  duyHgtll'lftiie 
CMiwf%m)ltl'-bJ  tft«4k>i«rUh'Milei#»ht)rig'¥h»>Duke 
of  CDfllib«i<liitii]VbinlMi(yii  "h*ir6  Getft^n  tti^»\4i»>- 

iiaUM^m^'fiMm'  fwwi^t  •In  'bitifc  HrtMV  JtU»  4tr«4 
nivB-  might ' -ti^  1  MtfUB  ttati^iii'i  t«fM«ftiiHmt<^  «iUk, 
Mf^stlrtg  ike  ttM«ttiiH)  MMf^^HHvlM'WlW  tfM-bonW 
Bp  to  ihm'Owttli'hk'adt^ntaii  h«  miiiHeiuiAly'a^mil* 

dem  '*4'l-ftAio«riKHi.'^Mi^litt>toMHl]i|ik'«'MlthMg(i 

bi*0  ranoltsd'iijuild!  tMidi»><riiaii4i0pttnkiMWi  (tiMi  it 
wAuld  hAwbesn  irAinlBiMito  tiitv»4imtte>ibiMl-  flfm;r 
ithrm  ^tf'  MUteksd  'ch^'^aamlf.'  'N*  yjwk^a  Wb 
Uow*  ith*'«rtiM..MD-Aud'  fHilb  «4ih  :tAi»iTeri'eiil. 
■Our  -d^riigM  .iHw--di>iarpt4»S"Bmti!iik]'>atti«ckiib0iflre 
fcn«k lof '  da;^ <  Il'Oetlir'ybtihofanl  kyfl  dD4  «Ma  wtio 
iteui^i-iC'-4r«a.  to  "lHTO>ibee»id*ii4>ijin  /Mfbtherivnijr. 
Wto  tad  aMfaalllior'aaH  nwai;  MidieiMtts'fo(ind>lM- 
foHlU*  tv-.iniriilw<tbe>'4tt«bk  lo-<tb«iMnwiftrb|M^0dii' 
iiiHn«(  )wli»<iB*fte  ta<'rely:li}Di«o)lna)it?MliBimii(flrrid 
be  fkMM:  Aob  lMw  ^fi|ili^Mli"Mif  > dtwmisDiadyi-'ev^- 
^iiaft)t-— ynthwawifflt-of  Ifc*  bttmrli  a^ind  h 
iieire«cj'**'dkyliBliri«qwiifbItfMrV  that  etA«hi4a- 
oAtrad  shaiMblfM/fito  «|MreMan  <fiw»i«d^  and  tfatot 
Mil  Hapfcaniv  -ii  |i*fc«iMtiB»  ia^ad-iJuflrd;:eew^ 

>  |«auvlUfl^lM<V4iwMyl,'MUIt|(  bHMalf'Ilh/An(|hN,iU-t^. 

«aMlwi^wM..iKfPw4tlAniMd>"!.  /'  ,t  v  ..i  :  ■■  i.u.l  <.i-! 

>  b«  (^krfM'i  HI VV>*  toquenca  prcMnird,  itllM  nq'i^t  of  l^ii|Mt 
*f  GrUn.  dM  Sma  C^b'ulie  bMho^or"  ISJiuiurgBl  iu'  Bw«*a  A'p- 


M^feirW'HMtcll'tfh  Mlifl  lUtMUli  ItlttnlitlMII 

W*4^t*^ii  ftfflwy  #Hl"rtHlir>«M«ftiil^ilMlcm)'>iHfd 
«iW/dit1Aff  tHiiW]|A»-lnM<AdU'.*»  •  '"Bift'lbbu^i  »f«ill>k)*a 

-wholb-'hitp^i'bfiivhtfi  Ht0iUnd«4fBl'lh^<lnitfi4viot  >fH4 
'BM^IIbh>w(lny  Vf' Hhrrr^M  Antt-fiWdtnyi'thiinKiiir-iMt 
till'd^'ntltAp-^ti'ithtttf-  tbbttJ'flti^Afld  wiUv^nnikf 

1»'#McMM-^7)i^bl«iui|ihkt'Hliw''I>abel  oiFiOunitbeH' 

tow«T^  iNH)#n',<  'fVAmt  ^^ml  Y^ir^-^  iiit'  'pn.v,l  wtm 
b]t«iltdi-tt)<^  'iHJ|!hliln(t><lfiilgUNgf«^<vr«r«''th0''Hi0ihTDd 
idv«st>,'-AttMd  fivWh  li^ifliijv^kin»'tliAyi'ihiifcfo«li'tta4 
«M«>iRilfijr<fr«tiit'thitTa'iltiidlRbt«M;  t4vnM-U«:.thiaf 
4)w)vMitto  ti|iith«-dhrkine»s^iH»d  when<f>bimMy>wdiw 
Ijringitfbwii'flGiWiiMlliiuriiM'to  khb'WiMdivFlnBfridi; 
tUliMd/'i^oliiiitaM'  llHy,:«lwr-'mfl-ib'IITiil*B  df<t4i« 
llfMb^lIf^  iB)tA{rijM-»  Th«  l>«tii>k< ieii}isatiD|  Ho  ifinri 
««  nrwnrirt'-inNKOhert'iinni^eli'iili  i»  hup  bamtij  ibnb 
DM  utrlitn^  ih  dub'tMntfj-tgndi  Dilr-iM«i->bang/t>it 
0)rid(lr(iAiqns;>  tfltn^  •v^mrAfut'  fritbotft-^nwWngiiUi'in 
vt»ltJi'<i''JlllI  ifwvbanW'nxr^a  thtct  ihs  ftti^mA'^rmiy 
lxnt-l-iftd'biMkiiwbei»ib  ie')i«id'Cbme,'Had  i^t'inofct-i^ 
ttiemi«v0r«ibt  dr  r^iiCulladQn'byiKe'in  thexbiiKni- 
■ftii^V'  Bub  thd'Duke  .of<  Oum1b»rliind.  inth  hU'  mea 
fra^hiKbd  Vif^orom.'iind'well  fedjittni  olo^e  bfdiaiU 
tiwitif  hnnbg  ^Mtraliled  .'uwiiySrim  Nnirni  hetufM 
CMRilond  fim^'ii  Orders  had'bepngiVert  foricoUbctmtr 
«oiHB  mmti  arid  dpiiik  Mi*  ibe'ifitfld  ;  bat  toirhei^itlie 
aopjilyiwMB  itidnfliciBDt.  er  ittdid'uot  nriifo  initiibiii; 
fbii(bitoyrofilht>:|}if|MMideT»  Mipped  -offiin  sMiob 
ofifesdl  >^OtliB^<«KbMrtBd  -b^  fctinger  mid.wiia*<af 
ctMrpi'TAlllninoi-tbtiirikoarf-  wif-  rArelfWi  wtioAdr 
tlmiSagltahr^giiMn  mde  ofwr  tfittm-MriHOt^-'  MiB^ 
ihid-mb^r  nigra  On'Higfabittd  offidtrj  wv-nlantod 
<hl  Ifae  ddiiovat^dbatirtib  third  of  >odn  beal'mriu.iMAi 
»f'»thtaaiMn»:i]id  ian|RpBtfBRiiy.hulfhnrdiedi«Ul't)id 
'WBTi^paai  llHrartfeiAi^'  ■P»rhiipalhaidot|iawilel  tirad 
baiidi^an  afidCe  mato'had  fU  >fnaahjlo!doiflB'tl|0  ftjHy 
af  Olfnnleii iRnd  burfiMofila -Bdn^nai'ShflrldAii  )afd 
0'SulltviH](.'iq<Nlaftiat«*g  a'  pkin'  aufegasfediby.  jiot>J 
Unr^'MuirayL  .1  )ThiB.^lHi»'Wi4»  toimnr^ta-ffaftM 
|E<nd>:givaBd!upe«'ttei  soutb.  tida'lafTthn  wntsr-.uf 
.NaiFRvfoidrafw  -tHa  'Sidte  ar 'Cuitiben^nd  ibp.aft'M- 
•w«rd<-taif»ee«fl<in>ilheimt>aotMinB4'iHid  H>  praionfiAhe 
witrtin  UKM<raryi9MMrtiof  itia  Hii^Mnnda. '.rQKerkxdi- 
ittgtoo  machitparhafas  thetprMbDtcoirtlitiaq'«f  thatr 
ttUopi.  tad  tlie  imvn  diOioiillyl  af  rietunliaf  tliaai, 
Iiard-Badi)^  aay»*-i»i.Wih[r  wbmil.liavfVjniMr  ma«- 
tioDdd  <mw/>nM  iparformedj'iat'iliiem-  BBwreg  wtw 
wAr^  dttarmihdA'a|l«Hal-.a>-|nll'catn|Mignr  a*'  thf^ 
onlled  it>  -  What  I  aan  Rvar  is,  that  nyaalf  oad'neBt 
of  rhft  vbihK  ht  leftBt  itll  thbB«  I  aflokb  with,  wrre  for 
.tliia  operation ;  and  ti'w  rofnl  highoeBa  coutd  hnVa 
supportad  thn  fntiRUe  rb  well  aB  tmy  peivon  ia  Um* 
Htmy.   It^  fftifl  Sir  Thomat  SkeridM.,  dtc.,  cimid 
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art-JiMPat  toAaiBiMi0/>V>'>v|in*>  «Bi«-jMII|^(|iie»l4»b> 
luidjMiwfeaitfieii:  fKBK  liAlfiiuilpBiMAmittlHidol'/bMrii 
uUoMfd  Idtllavtevn^ittniBiiOil^iitteiNrMd'-vt^Klulwil 
«nai«d'i(thOij^*|ieiihi^>^otl  thettbMil)<Air  ^utar^iwtf 

1          >■'  til;:i'i    nil  no  ifU,-<ii\i-i-)\ 

1119 lAiiAbt  h>iM)Rdi  tft-bskj  1  (luiHt*doiaioi«lip«4i  dttfii 
ufilo«ior>i6«d  brttiiltoii«<leiieb,/wlih}«U«  Ai^uUiaH^  miel' 
lt8ig<4S*"fiiUclniii^htl]o>i{f  ra.tit^fltoaw  Awi  tbt^  R^^bn,' 

unta  •foi.oUI'iKlwiinmuiiwtntlwIWtitMKw  Uh^ 
tl^Hleefl  ji»>Kiilnw«ebi«tfMM..#liiM  hHlimiKl: 
Iwennimiulf,  itanle  -vtifiniDf  iMtB>  (DuHbdiui-lHmiMr 
hM.  v6HtiBed>  €Mkiirieqiiabdiifawiit)^)iwifM|Kd<Mfi«l^t 
4bo<wt>t-B  ukML^'ii  •bitte  radj>iii  iMUonni  KUrbb*^ 
nituiiuw('>1ljsliith*<''Kalt|lMtt'  vMk)e.'<ia»<AiUi'>mMrehl> 
'^bs«e»poaMhMiibil>lArdMi8t'wlCTeiiU8t»d''iM  i«id«o> 
tb*>fadgub(liaMl  fiMUy>«lHDdetli  trflgfUMliiWMi  a>|kbrt< 
(«fi)G^ullDd(miltuior,iiabaiU  half/k  iinU«'>M>Ghe'i#Mt«f 
tbB>til«f]a.wfaMra  ilibyiifaRd  k^epiidriiw*  up>lir>biiul»* 
twitvyttfas^daji  befitreun  rT-to»<Uigh]>«nttei«''ftA*n)et)  inr 

w«0'«lva&  taiafo»lii|Ltlleibni^bpUHl  innit  |k)fMit4iilI 
utiitbfli  KkinH'^whiMet  lufieistitinwi wer*)  ewcitad  iui> 
mUchjtfl/Abdir'hOnM'-miifi'pMlilM'WUre'piqBed''  •tiW'^' 
MCAenclan-MaaDoiiatdtr  Miy<libb^li|blNn*<«Ait9(f^ 
••tluMightiiliiDniaapt'<«tofaMl»aal  khi^  4«r  tb«>'riglM> 

tbM'.cuitBiipt«^>wlNai>lbeL«ieatBifira«»i)<  MecbstfiiU- 
UiAb.innaatoit^in  ailid  iFflilkit^k^  aai  -iaiwbuth»oiir' 
cJnnji.aininUiMii  iirdibR^  MigBg*di)aM)I  gar  tMtMM' 
H«di4irugglMhkibsb«H'ofioiu-'  rO]r«i4bMily-»MMi0  tb« 
liflttla.ofiiBintntKkbuita,  on  Mrhiabgloripai<diirf  Rubfil« 
tb«  >Brtic«ib«i  towed  tbiibanorupoaiABgiM'MiicDuti- 
nUl  Iuord:of.(be<Jflleit<ai  wiraw^rd  ifoi)  tmrnMerMHu 
litonfurgotifidvlitx.  ta.thnt'brBve  fivlaoq,  ttuproiecliiugi 
Mt»i})is  )dKiiv«/imiti.iiiiaatba jDjhiB-cDUUtryiof-HutbM 
ItfK'Aqlttj  aadi  UBtj'Bstba  Mnieiiiainei  bwdoQie  biac*- 
to}  jbi^{n>y»liBiuiMBasvi-.P«Nrtv  ObbrlMj^M.  1  IjMiiclHdi 
u(  Aha>MiltJ>MiB^Bv*lHiAtM)^>gKla  'h^d  Che  cigbt' 
uftAtlv  fimbiUiw^  M.'tiie  eeDlpitaM»diltta€iiM*«mn»i 
of  .LwlMlii.ilib».Suiu<ti  of'Apilim  tlie>'i>BMrth-ftbv 
MftolaUHibMtiitbB  MHLautbland,  thwAlHoLMnih' 
tbeiiTm^HiMttaBabUp'-SairtStwdltiit  M4ioa>itb«> 
«UUK»liifl.il«lti  war*  thpi*Mpi|ii>oMkk  twbv.iibrmml' 
tb»^  i|i^lin*iito«Bder  thek 'V>t|im)liio>*M«£i^iOliiiu 
rnn»ldii  }MipptMib,lii«d>.lCTbdgttkin^.  hard  fJaorgif 
^i^Viflfi  tacifinpwnbjy  4ba.beMiaf'eiMriBB'«  g«<Miiv 
H^;fii»p[in»dd«dio».UtftiBghtvandr  hoiti  Joiid  jUiiubiMp 
i%00^  :eB  <Uieiifift<'<i'Pha.iielHi()d;)jiM<  e^tiaisted'of' 
hfHii  .,Q£il>'i«'B.;rbginiipiUi  'ivhlob  1  ttadt  tUe  -rigbt 
Liwd,[ite)i[ia\il»rdoDla>inBB.  GtaibaolMt^  v^liiliiiS/ 
tbfliiUtikffi4tf  Farthlflii  I<«cd  <JMAa<D»rmnoad'^'NDd' 
tliflM|fli«b  .p|al(*tb,iwb(»j>tMdHok]  ibft  ffxa^lmm  bfti 

tba  rigbDof  Uw  tint  lHia,'aiM)  W)m64vb»t  b«hiad  H4 
ijren  litrifortbree  trtfbpa  6f  bono— aearly  all  that 
'  Lorkhart  Papen. 


TvilltlieAlhlbtftWMteBiKil^vkitt  PuiiktllM^atfMtfr 
fafitbivni|iiaiaiHigidiM(i*iit»i«Uttibw-ldiAll^  ifitfMd- 

pmrpMOfotoRd  bidik«butiM|l'up'«H>«ltt)  V>MV  Af  Vhtf 
borMwi  iDU*  body  i^»m«<mii<ilta'«^ileb"GhlirtJ< 

rigb«<bf>«be  4aMKld>lliiM(,'lco»lt»t0tf  tJf  ijWS  KHrtiilf-- 
ii«»Wv>d*gub«tai  df  •fbw'gwi'dsi 'ttad  -t4rhM("(^a 
t4ira^dliEaa<dl'boile4;'tlta!<'»^(tr^AM^W^&Mit'bVfiMlf 
lfitatig6.*»>MUtILoH  ^IMtlMlbiQ^tjl^ilIt^.-'  Th-i^hi^ht 
Aink'iof -dnr'  Uigb^Dttibviilly  -•ffiiB'>bdwyed''4(ith 
stiioDg"ai;oBir  Wnll. -->i4(i>«lppe«^  >)jhdt'"tHd"Dttb«  (^f 
G)am*stUiad"lbaMl^  mpHbtbd  ittoW  rtM^  Hf^KaSeA' 

mbgsd-MiUteiardaiBwttomlkW'MiiW  bp4irirt»'  I  hem 
sll<«fa#itt«MrBaiiirolM4ll  •>Me('bliltMRirKMlU>'bMir# 
mife«tf4hMr«vMUab;ab*<i«i»aifttlt4M>bU'tMrMttM 
iiit»i-olrai4iUBi>i>fi-|boil  «1NU  nlwirtMtiJob  MB<H^r.> 
batiibawMwittqldttbbMMbtibft^iwbMi  wbiired  fhai 
Oaatai.it  H«ptaMd>Hwf  dfl>hU-M|^NnbtfH<df>dt<M^:i>utri' 

bia<MfiM«oifidbi)pdDilth^  aMtoltiy*'«>H^titt'ftiM,"lbiidi' 
ditiDOiita»bis<  two  i4nMB,->i|)b'<tVH<h(^d^^ti''vfryy  *ttotj^ 
bfldgrlioCiraienibJiritb  tUl  <]gi»<t^rKM)^wb*k  hord^, 
aiB>iwUio£'tbelAp|yt«tahire'foMj-«ii«d  -tWtf '6r-tbre« 
himgHkhni^mmmmi  »Tb«Sc»««fit]yl)imU  tfttf  right 
ot  >tbfliiiinFtiJiato;;^Ud-(Bbhwlt»'^g}AiHtn,'wHtbb  hud 
bab4v«liBb  wblt  at-  FnllliHtvi  hMd'tbtf  InFt  «Vth«  ibat. 
Uiil4BajwBaildttbiei,lv«bidkvtlk«iltb#  dtat;'«do^i«t«d 
ofiixn.irufii  i^tniabCaJ  Hw(vaHl>fti'r»gfAi«>liri  Had  XM 
rj|gbt  Md>'WaMiitkitb^W¥(t'^bailiwh«)H'^  batlla  b«-' 
gm  adm.mr'tikoiatHaviw»%imimtk  fttd^^r'fiiN 
wand^naMb.iW  tasal^-inUI  'tjMed'iHi'tbtf  Mk;  bv 
tb*|ride.'i»fihWolfa'aii-bM  MMitoMMil  tMfttaJhHi*  of 
baMbt<wAn  aano-tb'idbAuddaMidf  4KrttaHdM.  Tfetf 
pleeafr><lf.iwaU«dPrBd>  artiUbl7  >Wtfr(i  >fM*eM  In  tha 

tb«  >  trigfatlflimi  I WBB'  coHlmbndad*  MfajONg^Denil 
Bkodj  tha  bft  t)r'iI^M>d>*bor4nii'MM'  litotitbF  by  the 
l^>«i  Dfi.AUiarbiiriai9ittbiai<w«Bi>tb#>fr0ttt'ftiie.  In 
Uia<Mcofld<lip»l$be-«lhikb  «f  Oamb«^(M  *#iia  oti 
tbe  irigbW'aad:  ibni<^aiii»(^;  (ibiliMNAi' HtiwTAy,  bti 
tMifcfti  -iilA^ibi  tbM4ritftopbMi4«d^wtit4^maklri^' 
andH»iibbittriny(iwM**oryja£ -ttf'MitAtfMkiibA  'btbv'r, 
tMr*'«uitttiBlfaBa^-«b«nrar>ofihilrt',  -t*  Hhitti,"  tuya 
W)l□BtBt!b->l&«yll1^«lto•>*dl<y'>d)M:WyrigtD^/>r(^^T»rn-^ 
banwg-tbe  li-'dlbiqk  Mbirtf'in  Btft'>tlA«»time  tha  £ir-' 
^iBk.bad«be>witid>«iMl  tM  reMtatmiPMicUa.  and 

caiilai«ftM»diia-*aviiBiist-lfaii«Ar»d'«pAbMll'«f'tl^  to- 
aM9i<tbii^ig(iti«fMa-«bft>iHi*llM||JSf  'gWWM/wbHib 
wiAi  visa  .cabttliiiB*:  40-^ va*tv^  1  ViipleiMHtt  >r6t:«tle<;-' 
tvmm;  but^^wHen  ilwii<iPt»htf»*floWttri'irfiW«rt'faeaTy- 
fMb'btiMk  ^  iar>ll»  ^nb^JttM'MiljlMrrf-iibe^ll^ 
.  8bH^AbeiriBeb>bb«yiU]4idmg^  tb^'WilUttn  kcrosB 
•  tfaB6oei«ilhabeijM«wi|gfUWftb^(r'B«ttki4fW-. '  W^ile 
Uili<vaftduiDgrth^>«r«^tMr'gt«#'rHft','tiod<U^'!ligfa- 
iBftdewfrdtnibabMlfc  t)tHtti>M''blb"Vdrfr,'  b^^b  tbe 
flraiwMb  ttwh- «iiDb«ri<<">SdVlAiMr>fWiM-'W^(^  so 
ba«y.adi«bdi«tal  tMll)iM>'<tH>lbt««>tli«l^tfaef'ak)  ho 
ulfaa  MuacMef :  tbaa 'cwl^-tag  cfffi  tM^'lU' «r  « 

oVluuk  ^Jvmb^Llmid  ci/tuwMWM  raplyt^  to  tbia 
cBDQODBdo ;  and,  aa  bia  guna  wera  exceadiogly  wvU 
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^#f^ii#4iltie,fltli<Hf«ft>«AuM  )itfe«0  raen'-tmi 
W^t/WM  THWl|ei>  l».i«MnmbLHti[if4nWHii  -tdV^JiNtlir-t 

^liijl,  )y lip. ,iju^,.i>v, lite  Jgiif(iii4htJlMiU  -iliBjr'.c^mdl 
■muiMW  fuF,w^iiiP  Mteii|<|l^i3l>u«.itHU  moat^oBitotir' 
«lsbtii)irA«m  Ui»ri)«giiillbigH<M  -ilfeAi|llBtodi  tttiHel& 

lM.;|i»i;f[;j(biw  «mM<WMriiilitat»ei«bwnAttmniiwx^ 
if)  ii.tluH((rfffrXWliiit>£<Mir  liftMfofiriDg4ft«iti|Mi*utai 
wi4  ^Hq44fti))4i^Airr'Miavdi  ;>biit  nw  «aklKm-ilpf> 
Pfiur^^  if.>tlwgF,Awl(,  UMb  iiotil:4.i»C  jlfa*iD  Aiwiiti 

iag  wlfjpbthiiWi  C^^b^vlflufl)  iiiinldi««tlff all  bhBii^aii 
'4',iiv».i^f«m«r(«>«4f<Jijp/9fA>>i<>UifliiDipat>iRq^ 

li^t  «ACiyi4 /iifiei,.wliH*e  Uiq^bmIi  <Wfr»irttMdiagiid< 
WHJ#jriup',t#,lb#jnwUMtitt>  rim  AmC -liner «oith^«e' 

ei4(wi..bViiM>lfi  i«lthi9^frQMiit£/[iQirtitdl«  rBgiuMiik.' 
Morevp  |l)4>iWM-<luiMAiMU  CMDiia)iJialfbrtl./ivhb> 

Ml  wwJf._AlMI         bmilMiifmmdi]iii<)ri»-iiiMbt  >nC:. 

awing  tb4liP9P»wi4£tlMi>Ui^tabiademweu*ieak(ngi 

iruwi  4ti*lic<«ill^ter.wd  vigbfe  tikC(fro«ilM'M«Kt,iBelfi*v)|) 
wW  biifl.^«e«N«inK-wiMN«ttiC«rtiioibbait.--U»wl*diUii 
li«U-pi«cffii| iifitti (rRper«boU><  -  Tjtar cho  IMMinhab i 
CAioti  rigbfiOA  Wilboitlvilglwl^ivadteig  kUi  tbB  £lraj*f 
ii)f>  fieMrf  i^ftf)«rf>adi>b«*fiwlltHrH*iiafiUUi/2lMt  *«|i<*' 
iuieQ(,fpq4«  (4^flhiOCliRB't0jltte-tflgltti).lottaHriclHB«' 
buwB^vnuttfl^HniMMjt'ai  UmiRiWi^init^iud'tbru.-iiii 
•'^Ui>,(j^,gi;^P9;'HtwrtiMd[«nialMitil7  uliifrMit.  tliAi 
tUifk  fir,i^|frtim:|U(Mlfijt>  fegf«oiUv'ib«!ri^'*(l"'ibbiD: 

r«gmffi)t„iff,itbftiifinill  lia««i«iid  ;jpuiibdl<>flrw»A|' 
ifaruuj[tr,^^,«pi,thfykM  imdbdiMi-illwaMiiia 
)iii«i  bpt..MiftiWi  lhe7>^wiKi»i*tai(M'ib9ii.fitaal^iU%i 

tfJl  Mi0>^(^«.,cl^,l»|^MiillJieDi>.fnitb><hew<biiyo'> 
ueu  fi:^og«v«  AiMtrr>Uft<«U8obatogatilibM-)bnittgb«.if 
0-ea(  mf^iiv^  tb«m,tp  MMHewukdi  »  Mostiofl  tbiu) 

Lpnl  it^t^A        pmU  w(|i*,,tiir«lit7l'«*ih-<ia:iMt- 

re^i^t,;,  li^,P0l|(ii  )«>»f»inf  AbMilC(»uld>-«iiaaMdsl, 
tbejr.  fiU,df«MMy'-ifti'Vmt9oiqtf4tfiilJ^  iWcM-dhwctvdl 

H«lr  wf  tMiaaciac  tha  Iniiiupt  ■fainu  ihe  iliahUnilvrs;  lirf.tra  (l>w  I 
•M.J  l«9MMi-MB  aUKkpri  111*  BWufdaBHUI  fMlius  hil  T%kl-kwMl  ' 


:tb«'ilinlol)bi««iofttfaB<iUjd^b  jom^jiifDbN^iiM^tini 
fMUriabnMttdtvrtievtigbtiB^ciifa^imatwatbe  bfvnU'i 

thtNkipMr«ftitt,l4MltbAdr,iiiDdli)u«cbn7.-t  iWb«a  sb«l 
regiments  on  tbe  right  of  tbe  UI^UBBttv&ibK>Atiei 
nwdA  tfawB{tlMk.itb4t'«^iBibntiidB/l^lBfk>df  tilat 
li4«i'tibeiJrierga*ob0tnBditba«te-dBiiMlicd)fllaiiMa4HW^ 
Wba  iboUflbA  4ta«tiltbwy,ibu^kiU>ilbinri  beiln'lai»rtbei 
rx(h*4i  aaQ«topaojnib»[for3ra>d>lbri»vwwBB«l 
l4Hl>ibw9illwdt/AiUiAti»i<Maaiataribasl  tvetian^iclg' 
UMii4ml«Mt  «»<*be-i£iiglHhr'btowint'»rfl  fSlhvMitbiT) 
iHMBa  ltMvyiNNkti>c«r«l  MilgaueniwdiMbai^'  thifMirl 
d«w0|tb#ir.'iviMk«M;iiad  d«Mvi«bbit)idliiy>HQMb  taif 
liMignVA'^ovitaAd  ibaiiMahjte^faDl,  iiigbt  isitl|iirt 
tMkbtiinftdtt  JiMto'(]wliai  Bodl/whaniitlw/MatikRMi 
i«bi4  wwdtltaiiMadiiitwhBatnuinla^lbiiUi'Avta  ifaa> 
gupltbajr  h$A  «Mli»,.febe3vajaiftwloilo4  pa«kM**y> 
awnel  lEHgbibtiidj-HgiiNi^tiiiiiknbB  -JbiA  .pbtbsbm-iad 
Ub»iltM)8  iaCfCMd'MueifiiiMbiaiMibitiKd  dngooila/  abMfc< 
■intddiU>feiUi.aitb«*- ibati^«r  #bdebabH<iu  a^bmoffb' 
tUs-ililli«  ly  >  ittbiMkf  A&NiliMdnldal  1  tlM  lifetigWMMi  1 
nndiMrfl  AbHft'aenHievdKif-ihfc  iMdclEiMBfaeB'igae'badU' 
tdijtJ^ih  iwiiaitb»d)!«-<wUiobrwtavilam  faaDiMiiaibtoadt 
«P«gl«tlin«ilRaleadiDtitvrtKil  Aueio.aRDlb««tdt#bG'tlub' 
(HUwb(Mrbupd'a«affebiy>f*rfnitbi^ditl  anrb^inpobtiiut^ 
ai«rtMBr«tRu>i-«ba.ldfiil|^aaril  tbafe  iblidi  |iatott4tl '.EbV' 
i>Iaa}i)Q«MiklBt->iilJeDarHl'  tiiiKrW7V<  wiahivfaiav»cb«a«> 
p«*i«»/o^  ib«'C^npbeM«idt''iMrtO»l«aiiii«i  thad^^atw 
ottBd0di'«MtbvaaluQ9<doini  >tfw  aaaBlwailiof'«b«t|iiU> 
oluUire  wbaapi'DoilibfWbttifdiiflraditbbtBiibkraflibBi 
ai«bliHi4w«i>  UilediiaU  tbe  'blda>i»fabt>.4fei»tia'<tlliib 
i«t|iwun)«  wmA  puiied-dowai  acbt>n porta wfitlib  amii; 
aMd  Kbcw«0b  tbaaataptotureh  ImhIi  Aac>i»iifcd  Lluiidi 
Mttrb-Kan>'«'dra8faaa  aM)'atenB>o9/Oobti|im<a,->Mid> 
fwmed.itin/tbe  kright'Aulk'Afitba  tBb^tev'B-titilei**)^' 
httfdtlbenu.  ilWiilfal<«batiHHiH<»f<4i:bMiiatuiidiiigiMd ' 
tbdt  tbrMMBBigt  ^itk)&,Bdd  tt«tb<tbe  adlolBiiil''ibi*H 
finglndl  •lifitBttyfaivl'udiUetiy.iRiidi'btbBridlOud^itifi 
cftKHlk-yhMouag  AnufqlJ  io<tbeirifti»lv<tfa«<bMMaUn>ii 
ew  iluM(bearb'aotoiplaMlyi,  «Dd'be^iml  tdigtuot^  tU«'- 
ftfild  ja.flniall  .psrliBfi,.MmieMditbi  tbttf*'  ttllitifi'dod' 
o^n,tt<i(]  iotban«r|thoBtltiwiii.  MmAt4hU 
Ba^iAagtiiMdMl  itiaaiuBoaiB-tebuBictiiid  dttCtatlrl^a'lfl 
ibiMirDl  coddMtt'bUI  wbtaiUBMBiHiBOB*^  wipfMH»' 

tftcwxto,  t-tbiti^aMcb-pnaotiidihaetad'dtfandllMV' 
■•.dml-  haLbdd4teitiiliq  Aateriak'  biidog.ita  .kMJtrwbft  ■ 
whttkbolirjiBJtf  iUusditauuU  aaUinigiiubMi4wMf^(Mii^ 
eailbfrd-arw  BtttbsftteiMfttit'fliidMatilkWlHnM'Al'df' 
drwwuagviBd  nMa*  Bftqn^  obr  todwdtbdhidd  bhw* 
unli]ib«i9tai»tIiCii^;iiiavsfe^BiboabwivlHvetfae«t«^  ■ 
atinigblt.'l  l  il  ia  Mid.  tbaHLdrd^Kibbai  ibrfup^  lliu' 
UfMidyi'gtfBfidiiHM  ^luiSB  Aoabedl  VDda^upw  OkMriofa' 
aadiiiulphit«d  thtid  itaiibaiiA:ai||aUenl>aiididMpa»itMt' 
dwtga>^iai|)erMd;)lfaa£>tbe.iCbevMi4r  -hlrBiMj  !p«l« 
and  iit>iiued(9  dadltUatfebennpoai  Bldbw  ditUdd  4lfM' 
tuiiilrHlttHn  cowliiidi'«*c)  aeaaudiieljiodd^iifwal-^'lvtf 
4Maldt  kciviifi(iB0rkaiJkiibtior<.bp*iil0''tt^  tiiittt''i«gBhfr 
{IUmI  wMbaii^  fui  tbelfiMt^ia  iLeiidifiliihii  Htmieiri 

'*>rtt>"Mi^l>><!h  l*<4'tta'|M'*Mwrr>"Wht.«tt«»U  HiU.  Tfaa 
oimiiufr  Vtwleau  K>niili*l  dilT«irefic<-t;i^|(arFiJ.^(^fiifHi>,  ifhu.putr* 
.DOt'^kffaWU  alur  ibeirWarur  bghtiiig.'aiMl  ileMrufett  iWtu  in  a 


maoMr  lailwr  lu  bt  ctwccirad  (bMtijJ. 
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the  rear  ait^ir-dUMCli^'Aii^ilfUidwKhrftwl  U)M,ti9<WM| 

tuflBa,,"Vi«L|*'yp»-'',,l;y^  w-itaeBft  ibw  tr«(h.iitJlwri»«. 
raHw.<of  J»i».  AitfiW  P»d-  tl(r»/wi  tiMDi  !»l)Wt-'M  Tb« 

CHQ  we  ,fwnr  ^i(fi,nnfHiC<«dit.to-Uip-Btffrje»;pf>iner«, 

edi!  hiiP Xett'NU  viilvir  .ini  tH«tJe  .ffM^-iuiWn 
tbfse  HMvr^  ,,>V#Jfw..S«»«  mf«*<  -PPrwoHjri  tfist 

ivQtwgitJw  UighlnD4w<pt,.wha4«|]  -to  tlwM-  m^wNt* 

niuH  g)eii«;  ,)riU  «,  hdw  w.»Hld/-<n>PfA'  asimro/lljr, 
h«v«  HUemfitfid  a-^rge  with  tb«  leftjwingJind  iMi'l^ 
tit  Aha,  seiMtuclirmp  .wlitpa  t)ie  rlgbf  iiF9fi.vQpM|am)4 
tliie,  jo  8iH>tliM'.tcABe4,|ha4Men  fJoim.nvoT'XwhoiVQr 
Hgwiu]  Mccpwfully,  pr;«|h«ii'iM,-JI;y.flvarj!  vmnw* 
{reaeml ;  AQd  it  W4M  iwiUier  ctoavt  .OQr<.  w*'  Miaxa; 
itUetnpted  ^jr  Cb«v«liert  -Under  :the  cirpuwr': 
stnpcQH.thfi,ahni-g^  W9u)d  nod  mNPt  hitre<  jMled-j  Iwt 
it-Hits  bftttpr  ibf  .tW.  HigblnDdfV8.t(»itJurww>4wa)r, 
ibeir  bvemin  btittLe.  Uikd,  to,U9^bHtotiei:ei)  m  i^hRf/ 
wwe  in  their) iTfitv^Httand.ii&ecnninl  ip  tl^ir  hiding'' 
plnoes;  -mtd.it  bahwwl  a  ^oqitg  iBM  wlift.hii4.fie(. 
Iiieiwir.  fonpvrd  h>  tihan>in«qt«aJier«,of  tbe-BgeJa 
r»k  lifi»iind.^lUD.tlii|.daeMv9iBtnivelfl^  ■  AiV^.wmi 
th«  iafftfiv^B.  v^otvoff  ip  iw*  ^cgif  Jlfodtf siDie  larger 
OBB  cotvit*ingi.of.iW94fer»ii  l]ighlHn4erflt'  d>r«qtiii£ 
their  fl^ht' t»M;»rd.Btidppocb  t.the,ot^Tfr,„«qd  mqpli> 
fltnnller  one,  consisting  of  the  Frawrai  l*f»fd  fokn 
Di;amo»«nd'4.,FBgilWVt,  »tKl'  thfl;  Uill>  pichetft  ijb- 
trmtjag . t« -iDverDam- Tlw.VMen  >A«ff(M;«4/ 
inqflt,  b«ing'.put-0MedvUU  witUiaadptki  ^..^veroaip. 
hy.lbe  J>MMof,^iTfb4;^|iWd,'A  bflrB*.'Wbq.flf^R!fftiT. 
|w)wwem  butj|bfft,pr,fm^  iluwm'OeKrl^ilBVflry.officffft- 
(■bsy.oKertpMiiil f*"!  Mr^ipd" Xrfiut  Uwir Tpjt* 

iii  Q«tliinwQd«l'  ihHtf^  thN*  -W  ."Q  Ho- J^ffrfyj 

while  (MPstiof:ftJ^)(]n>^n«  vei:q:in»(4ei;6«rw.Jtpd 

noili»lifim<M)f7irMil-iTqft«iQed.  ■  pmnbprKndxAt^ 
ib4-  infHbtp)r.,MWvffAfU»iii#i)elyi.tow»n)  .Lnernciw.. 

nffai!  t|i^,taw,|ikaiir«nmie]|  r^BiMft^  himMlt 
with  A.lettQitifqtMT^.Miw  »afich  '•fQ4ei:«,,|iB4  UiAb 
i^fllW'Uiat-bixtibe^P  in,-L^Hi9'i9.4ei-Tii}e,  off^nag'MK 
AurrMiUr  ttwfnwIw>-l>rqoriar«  tr>  'hi*  roiwl.  higj»r. 
nQBfl».Md  inViOj^ififtirWfl.lhfl  t!p«(irfltgonwr«u»^u«rn 
t«ir «nd  hpOf rftW(#^  i^fi^lineBA.,' '  Xhfl. tiniie.tiwtnwed 
ibif qviavtev,  ai)i|,l^btu}i  A9nt.j(urwHrdi  »-eoM)pa/iy:  «f 

1^,  jMitiH  -.yiimh'*^  k'rowki  «Ad  >r«ib  lbar«  Inid 
d«)«#*<ir--  i"  fii-iil  '(ill  <ii  ix-i  f^  -  /'  -I' 'i-i'i-j  ,■n.. 
tnoH  |i}K»^i*f  t lMil1l««(pt4f|«  1^  AD  ^fl^We,  nRil :  (bnt»j 
•  ■  •)hiU.ljto«i*nf!b^£Mii(*«will«.WMMBlfc4IJi  rn" 


aU^vMhMf  itbpnft-ipjknMfiriitidHriwb'bkMftidqpi  iftoni' 
^MM  ia<>a»(H}:itiidDtfr  Miiii^i>fiitbentibra«te««liieb 
waiMT billed" jwrnmimiblji  -^^iwdadi  Muthe-'fialiL 
MHCiUesiH*fi£M^iB>i«fterilMangitwaioCibM  abiiK 
WM'bl[le4  by/ft triHilomxifaoli  wkilQ'ifirmt|g  m  4aab 
fw.^l0lti])rd'«(U)i;lONt»an*l  tieii«tflfaBikfMl  Woobdrii 
\^hif^p&itihuUbQtilra«roMtfriad«fEbtr'tw»itvi«lion 
b4«wWeit<>M>betii  -bb  m«*:iuiya*dfl^EiiMMiDo«iid'  of 
Ksfipqqh  wn»,w«and»d  ib$ti.ai<  ihudkat<diDtt 'Iwiiiah 
biwHjQtttiiliMitO'tfae  tiBrobacL^iH  Triaadr  iba.  to  ihi»ns^ 
Biatiinao^to|dihiin  lihMtMl«>firapBdiinw/nnt  rtioirtnl.'Hn4- 
iinfiibmdt MlH  itti  •Nerti<ftiMMfllf> i«nd i  )niir<     -^a <  tb-- 
Xtmbt  but  /Ke|ii0o4hibef^adl>hiaifriflad'taitf(baj!nr«i- 
nf;4iiiii9olf4'bndtitftno|c;.t(iiliidif9Ht.iW  Boan  -tMianed. 
Rnaftbar>«li«li:whicbitdiBpRhibcidiihiniii<'iIlai  kliB>rtgi' 
i4«Blfc>Wbichithadiiahan^4diiBiiHaaftft'4^hfealiB.--jnBd- 
thnD»»'tbain«BkMiU|Mto  ll»<bs^dnntaiof -SaMfidlV- 
tbanwavnflnMi^cel^iMlufiori-  mi*.  fnHniMi<flaaB!iaAi 
Blml-<('AMc4«Angiitaiitblil  cffctali lpiibli«bfd> 
by.C«inb*rtbia^4nd<tb*«Bv»wrt4iit,  ibeniaes  dCirfat 
Bngfiah-mbiUeti,  tmihndadi'BHititiiariftfii-DdkarBartd' 
ni»m>«Bi«iiaMd  D>ly>ti/3ia'>i'ilfciid  >tMi-aiw74D  any 
wbht  mrnb..tbA  •Snetitfarafr  aAfitfitA^.'H^  vt^ibrt  fui' 
niahadJo  UaMlfrDin  itheiStai«.iPnpf%  Officb  attHtv 
that'itbv'^'a^civftHfttncd  «f  QnKberllAidf'sikrmj'  al 
AbardapD'OnilJao'iesth  of.Mdncb'/wttaj  dnttk  aW-ile.' 
TlfB-riwenti  lUei.niajnlhniieiM't-aimiq  debudimenrB ! 
iiV.biaircart'but'iik'hiR  ridv^neaifeai  G«lladiM-h«i'Wni 
joinatlibjFiLiMrd'Albbntatlnvwbo-braagbl'feonie  *ein- 
favfiatnaoci  >wi«biihilih  i'.R«y«.!ha\t>etlar.)  Mi^a  Nine 
tbaiie'Mem.'oblyi  itatkg'rind'itte/M  the  bine's 

HrMyiCDilhaidaiy  laC/t^  bn^tlail  bnl^lbMilif^^ears  ie 
ba'taiiiinlantioBiliatrarvntid'tit  ■ajr.ba  |iiirlyt<|8MBiad 
tbri.<Gumkisrl<uid<hBAIvom  ffWOila  aaaOuMn«.CwBb 
andilQ  4ciaallmlt>.BodditmiLj  MriiilBntba-MigUandetiB. 
mlhi  their  aHiaa^iooiild  bet  ipqasibly  4iliraiinM«aml 
40QQ«iaald  >thaak.'iBB  M*i4MM>jnatt.-^haiMla4  by 
btti^e*  NMMisMttt  JaiitiiireiMididmttfRtaft-tttglH'inarah 
HDdioB*oleT>4nairBb  «bieih/fna4»4lifiinroBditiaB— bad 
eaOBgb'ba&re^imnafi  than  ovaruMi-TbainitoiBtrj-  ni 
LondoBi  ^tiAtha-lfrittadaamd  klapainjanta  abbut  the 
djibiei  btyledilililtfi  ^vaBt<ab4.:glarioitt^viotury';  hut 
thcBteiwrislrtOi^TyiiB  itiortabautitfofHixroyal-bicb* 
naM  Mmvetf i;ctill^d'  >  tk.  a>  •^ontpleMil  viBlptiy\.'V««*l 
cortiplAi»jji'><cdiitoii)4yt>iBa8l  >J'']il4h«tnkliGod  aioat 
iMnrtii^/'.to  «aya<mn  •)att«nri-teiitoif)MteN»i  •>  thai  1 
ian»a(i-/iMt>wnQnt.iai[tb0  itibio«4adT<tltoti'rhe  fiary 
oPiftaidBy  wnB-eiina[giantiDa|)P-t»ftbalitrit«lb  iwtapt* 
^  Mb^inqtiliebBd  khb  ilHti»/Btoift-€i£.RHlhiVb  niib- 
cMt-sni^  AMlMa«oQ-froDi  ith«i  H«aQraM.i»bnM§b  thtgr 
nM^faMBMMd.tB  B'aaadiii«fcl>of<ilMbh>iiBwl-w»m 
(iCiiMm>MaabiBVBa(|»ntbtBnitiMtiniiBMMin  If  atf 
theoHcMiaila  MiibM  iiif|(«l,lCMM«ik.^wbar* 
iNBd'B^jBrBBgn'inwMldE  bavai>ia»aaafM  ..10t$IW  -nAR! 
Xhaicaroi^tarhidb1iad4i4«ii:i(»atii)itt«)|,Aad:wbi>^b 
vata  fetiH  oomMitUng.  4ir-'bia.ifi)«vnbh)'«9fcij»)nB.  bit 
TQg*\  fai^neH).wnBiiph>Bii#d  >t«[aty)a  't.H-Mi^Mofdr 
ItlUngt^kMt'hHB  ttttj.\if«tMemi4  itH).fh«dpflHi,b*r' 
not  irt.ftUiourBd.itV.'.*,  '."JAViSbyBliwi.  >sw«  iKld|4*- 
it(«4^adie*ianyirau*ipr(b«it«.  •qfl|i;i«ntJtM  4oi)<jr*M- 

■  any* — ''But  my  srenteat  plensure  is,  io  ho|imgibRi 
.'■/I         b.  •!  n  .  :<  ■  s;,  ii      ,-     -    j  ■ 

,  i  •'ltmnbfa."adJ«lltf.«MKM>ff  »C<>«M''An«<VM>iV(M  *• 
[  vtU  ipal  BMj  Hill  Im  llw  rain  irf  lhi«  iil^i^LaHkP^rH  AKf**".-'.  • 
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ffildifaiil4b«  Hkittonllnt<getiBiW)  fiiid»thrtll'ebeiK  MHt- 
iifrti5'B«lni«Bt  ilB<^fMi^-J(8  a.iftirHi^iitoiMr.'*K''IIIllth«Mr' 
wnb  wdr*»iMt'lnBn«iiD->fh)n3ririMi^ikil*e<ii>^i'Oik/ 
imh  <tt>  <j|fa«  ifiDgliftr'  nfltlemi'ibn.  iroy^il  hi^hiiMr 
Mr^ilo  hfit«  ^etsMedtdd  tiM»«he 'Rnglieh  ■bM'^Mevi 
thv  n«rad)M»MiMil»m^aitlM>worldpttbliliiBs«piipld(iig 
tihin  hflo^Uoalfiinfaartetb  tbM  th«i  <dB5l«'ofi-Atir*l*' 

(•'riwoi  p'BBdi  thatv  if  tfai8l>iide  laf  tfiuntpliibtidib««Mi'| 
itrwA  faMh  miwriofaaipwiadHiit.i*iiii'hbb>bwin||'lo-l 
■sydeKBMraeji  ib<tlicliiiHavlbdt->lv  lHe>iMdd«rimif 
tlM  igaitidiiMJ  tbei'tiBd^lbBe0,><ii>bifti|aifyTo|l 
cMnModetsut'  Utiiwithti^>iglK>vekng>ida.^'-wb*n' 
Mt  ktnglaiHlloiiiriinlnlaldrtfiHtHibhdtDllglWitbfllvibtW*! 
Ik*  yiMb  ■  UnnovcrtasB  ^fad  >  iJeMiaobt  dnd  •dlMidla»d>| 
iwraaiiarffea^'ift-tnd'lwdoaM  tbaifiiBlHbnitwripMik'of ' 
ibn  dsmnUBnU-air  kh»  fioglielnnsfa'ttaf  fau%hO«tli 
UtwMjl  nii|l--A'^Modrt,>itt  .UUtilidiiniid)id'->Aktniliesli| 
a  m«a  Mfit<tbr  *oldienv  adiih)a«b%vii^*i!'*'  <'l><s^ 
militMjptteiioaev-ofitbv-oKibniluMl  lhdiuiontileftbot'| 
Ufoa  itt  KenamticbRiMcCeril'-We/dia  oldiaMieiioaM' 

dDBWf-daibttto^ '  «MltoiV  F-rm^  i  'of  >  i  IjmaiJ  •  >  1  itnuiei-' 
dkt«|y-«ft««<idlv.|wuU  of  Callbdeii' iM  wrdteild 
luMiMm-tM-i  Wwv*«hl^bTHtmtill-iidt<«6CRpd'iney 
I fiiiMiiiMnil  partiBiMt-fopibliniiaofllpapDni'Bacb' 
■•  wiH'ba0fa«iiM>ptt>TOiiWj|h  'tffaasoiitiujamibink.'n 
Tbe€bevrii«*;m-rt«<bnvdMBdtiHbd'tttiigbt>frocn' 
tto  flehV.of  CnHodsavu  L^ml'BtMuattf  waA  «hBiw  b» 
and  the  old  laK  MeBofortths  ik»k' ood'  fiH^tlw-liifld 
iiHie.  Wiidtevi6«ott  faali^MMv*d,fM>mH|ioiit  Otd^ 
ont,  ihe-pictoM  dtiwwi  ofKbisivtmilgs'-ttmAinfibyi 
Hu-rye.iaiid"Mr  «tiUt«tfii*«^tAi  Ibdyv 'trbiM"vi^blNi 
a  -girl^-wto'l^esidlnft'^ib/'Ijord'iiiotatrB'IfHnnlj'tiide*' 
i>enlwdM<a«4he  aaeafwciad  bJipeBniiitoi  of-P l-id«ef 
( 'tiRi4etf -«Mt  bis  flyiiig  -HUf<udiyntfl<Bt  -OaiUel'IikeuUlei 
Thtt  wildi,.detoUtd  fldlei  an  iwiik^  iflfa«"WM  ■giisinig< 
With  tndolKM  cvmpdsv^aiiwtksii^f  dD«*iiBa'«addeill]>' 
lillHt  iritb>'b«ni9m«ii>ridingifiniHHi»ly  MMnLtba 
cMtle,  ih«tr'imprM(H'di'«ntbi  ttoaiiballAf  <t^iiO<4heyi 
wore  -flilritts/  vfbor<HbcaMingi-to:tii^Utti&'>ty^dii«)to,> 
irt  vMU^'iMibieifiMlfii-firorii  anvxtbriaUaf  «f  «M 

tibiMiatv  •^blotiiiftbi-  belMMd  TaiwW'  DcBMi— ''ffba 
rtrwn^e-  iiMl-'hMgaifi«b(n)ttp|>aH«brir{ta  4iic6mltf  <>it^ 
tMU*.  •itTd'ii«M<Lfn>itftkbMiisbbB'CMrHbnjRw«nr' 
drmdfb)  'iMlti^tbai^AttM^'arUbMwW  «*bii><ADL< 

'fft^  tt)«^eroit-wUbb  -tat*  b«d-<d^tfd0dt 
Tidtab  ttf4Ararii'Mmi;«aklb«t)Dly<inbt*titoa3(JtaievfltbirM> 
ndMde«'nid«iM>l<«dii(latWa6M^'K  'Lb*ai<«««>tAaibso 
(M  sAd  ibllfii^tbtitiha<b<Mib)tnaiitber'rid»^aonwalW^ 
but  tM  «^r««>>wMi  l.lMbt4l  aad<bi^  diiafe  i^lrao* 
ommeoAAe  ibelfftocwttiioa^iof  il'Wiwant^miifrj  or< 
M  taaat  ilK.lFeWplDii'CagetMi'Kif  db»i0liiiwt'waa>t<i 
praiMlv*'*i»M'ildflmsh««de'f^  -dtaoMMM^.  Udd 
tain  HooMMMa-  ak".iRi«#clM)  de|nd(t*am;'<"iBui  Ubtf' 
CfiefMlM^a  head*  kid  -^amf  'bdv»ttb*«jki^  ^  iiis 
cM^f-  ftiVtfrftat  ■MM'--4iK»rt^  'wdr»'olrly<>aiiU)D«B  >»' 
^««eli'tb>FnAlc«t  ;ikw».  4hail|itagMiidK|UMr,iOtaH|4iNr 
•idle'  »Wity  <by  'ni^i^lana-  woMdAtttooMteddmbn  'to< 

:  -'.i-'-i'  ir  .f.i  frui'f  ''li  1-  *'(  •■"I,-        mil  w 
t  Lmiirn  fnNB  tb*  Dnka  of  CunlMTtiDil  tn  th»  Cuk«  of  NpwrmilW. 

•  An-  WiHiUm^ltwWw  '■  ■•  ■   !•  -■  ' 


Iw**srg«>is,'iiBeiii'"FJ»«"kiSgtlsWts!  wHic»t^'ft)l^  H** 
b«Wtt'lB^t  Utti  W«fld1MM<ed'by'#  Wi'^y'Vif 'Hij^ttlnMd^' 

Rt'RbWmtb'HbbAt'lQOO'ttf'ttib  *ftl^ti*^s"fh*nV"<?uIlb-" 
defl/and  'W(rtr'«U(llh»e«'  by'  thfe-  «*ffi*rttt-  H#pB'!ofl' 
coiHttbtiVI^'AinAli'Htt^TttlffJ'lRMi^^HV'nM^'CdrAMA^Mfld'' 
ngHl(ri<)Ait'«h«rt>  wtik  Do'ttdtftteyibndKi^  MHit  birttrH' 

vMbhiDg-lM 'ftriHyl  Awl^iMiitlailtf  «riMler(i«iHibg,'Th«'' 
bMy  bf  is^  fnaai'faHgHHiite^idMjMnV."'' Vet  'LdnT' 
Oieafrge-M'flbt'jefte'Alt'ClIti  iltuMr'Hi^iopMt'tf^  dtltll' 
b»^  WcbiwMl'»t-i«tMrti;*lfrWrf't!*Wi'WB,  tlit*ng"th*i ' 
chVafe  fttid-'trt**'  Irf'HHi*  W'lo6k  W'ttn*if'owi*i*rtfttty.' 

it«t^'fiIjfit^«te,-'WW  btigriffl'M)  t¥ii»*- to  'boles  itt'  Hii*  ' 
rdcii*  otJd'atttM*  htiHti^'pltfeeh'fbr^tiis  Rfffl'f^.-  'AM' 
bitr'cdmpMFty  ta6k"t(fHV« -bf  blih  e«Ccpk''0*8>rili^ttn'.' 
O^xrttei  Mvtf'ort*  'I*i*r((ti."n-iif(Wrrfm)b  AerwHt^Whrv^ 
kM^W>tbe"cbttn«ry 'We((,  llHd<  Wn^'Uept  'tt^W  ^idt>;' 
WHt|lthfe4l)gbt''Mf««Ml^Ac'»  ehtffh-«  i«TM»" B^<erM4v' 
fMrn- Ittte^gttrM  M^boeb' AHMtjt.Iti  "IjMbHber:  ifnW 
t  he  R '  to  >  tsliMibolMhilb,' '  vbore  *  ba  -  1btk«tf '  'ditjr  4i< ' 
tfto]  flMd  wbMMfilB-vncbtirtMfU'ttieUM^  firtmi  Ivard" 
OaAv^'IMMTay^'^bHftWfHg'ltfW  ffatra  li<ftTe  Scor^ 
lihyd"  jUtft  y^t.  ''Tbb  Cb«tvillter'  r«tAi^  ta'-3LtiHl 
Gl«i«rgb--i<bAt'hei  tnttn  td"P>iine«,'"biit>'fliHt''ha' 

vrhWh  hw  WM-qtiHb  flttf-^'bf'olMiH^H^.'  'Ha  trtaoti^fl^' 
a'pHt:t0t\  WriHtM  h(Td"d)^Aed"by  TitlbAt^n  eobtMinint' 
Hli'af^cottnb'or  Mv'dtMi^ ;  but  th'M'  t)iit>(^tvR9  tiot 
td'b0:«pedfed"or'0lA)Wh'1d''hS9'>lVi0nds  -H'  cem'rn' 
ntfffdte^  of  dn;B^d^He'tl(id'brilUArt«ed'foi"t4i»'«mi-i 
iititftw.1  ■'Rlitrtai'BibbtifkiiMff*  tib'sueh'^Bsy-'rtwnteT!' 
tbi«''Kvi|jl)sb--  er^l««t*t'b^nribdM'  ro  'de"thHt"diity' 
Wbli;  Hdd ' he'Fii^iieb  'shS'p  nptiewf ed-  w  wkV -Aff  "thti ■ 

foi*M^  htftJntefei'.'''         "   >  H' 

-Twd  dH:f<d  Aft^  th^  bMtfe  ifTCitllndeR,'  Drigifdl^t-' 
Jlwdiwrn  -WMldetAbhed'illto  tbb'iFrtiferfrcauritri'' 
wtth"!>oe"fbdt,-did>thAi^1ib  Msdtftf'a'gtttfUV'ntiinbei' 
oralttlb'aiid'NqiHmilt;^  bf-tf*fAMM'.'brfid'td1iiA^-b6ietr' 
cdlliittted'.fbi^  ihi'mHfoTfHb  ftibeVnit^.--"i>  HwwvM' 
Rbb{V  MIUIitMh<RtiV:>>*'td'bbM>LflMHr*rhai«t«i' 

thman  wid  i^ebullltiH'ftad'  baaii'bHViihMV  Iva  ditlv' 

lii«'fh(iu^t<p^btfef  to  ftat^'tt^frdiwiHlt'p^llatlDdffibui 

stnottfttg  irDMia-'6riFa«t"A«^tfBfbt^,"httd>  MMbHshie^ 
Mftti^lf'lHef*''With(J  tnty'ceHWe^'Wf'the'l'WballlMHC 
dMtftettf.'iHeiidltrg  •oai-  pttri'iev  itt  'itlt '  4\<^t)t*(i9nn 'ih 
8OiiW*g4'tb0  lab^.'CbtUVoff  bVory14^ghMbd«f'«l»al4- 
in''Ht'ln9J'H»d:mth«!lt'tt'^mtt()'>()lii»'biWbe-t)Iltteait^ 
(bbfl*)^d8'inKl'i«diir)U>iM.-  Jwi  BlMH>t)Hi«  ltll«thv- 
^U'wawcrttdtfft^'-AiAwitbwwrtdlHg  f«'^aftt>H«M^' 
U^r'bHlng  elilppaA  M^AM'NeWHnrhlbVMtid  iHW^WMW 
Ulll^d''itl*(j(Hfi«rf  thm  M'#»to*h'Aid«l|trli«WaVs.'-'»Bv«<^' 
encouragemaot  was  giten  to  the  fiefxa  patiioW^^ 
t^e"A!rg5>lH(4itri>'iblfrf  Mntf  -ttl^  «ltM<-1Vblr'alMdIor 
r  bbrt^lltHfy  >^b«bl}k  -ttP  thb '  JlitMfin<  iHlgMMdMM^ 
land  tba ^ratt^l-Mhbla      riii^byllm  — ly  «NM  Irt 
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Jmm  «ii||IV(%4pQ*wi4-idto«««9r-  OankiiMr  pliaet/ths 
yi»PlwwiriiBlHii<.»yiiHw.jh«uiiiedl  dawt  UlMnivildibaMte 
nnJnlftlM4<«htbfvlr  (leMv«M  bvlMtin'.lbfl  bHfei4M> 

jtn4iriltwrr^ui(fledior  t«H«tliMedifcjf[OomtwatiMBwU- 
4niiftWilHftl>lAd|iiitiii^bfl  'tnMAh«>«fijltaidw  iin*QMn>.ar 

MnpydbiioCitMlf  pUr«tteni4ii<')Hb«fte>itn€Di-itievdiiwt 
4iheA]!i<D^kj9iA,(^tioi4ti»iii|rbittbitlMfr*o^lalttl0t- 
.«*iHMtM4,ariw«wl()mat  niikftci  th*  4Hk«  iMdidadifOMl 

'iMfi  rlAiit(>v^vlWl(h«Mr)»a]in)UK>M>pRtfttijiiMi«u  Mbql 

4fy  rioitiMwtf£(*rw)iitlMiH|'«J«il-«h6i  kahnfaiAiiKi  wow 
iwiWr  jirHib/Ji«aKbKi0n<'tb«  JkUUidMi;  «Mii-if 

^mditioiii  ii4>4s  (ibi«]Ch«diilid«  th0lietMWceiinolttwiH)t.iog 
fO»att»  mfatere.(ib»iwpnn-4«fibtn>Rf  ^||lMl>ltalthf)Mnto- 
■U4«9l«f:«qRnibRIt•(n»  MiThai-GQAliBh  MtdiwA  dliftp)- 
'jwar«h.>W«mail4M»d.tt]  OBn^ioSlfifiirjtlwiv-iwri'ti  ba*, 
rfilliflhttti8t|lfli«iiid'ltiinibft<lh«3r;4iwiJd<iiBd4iiind>Molu(b- 
.ttawi  iKAj*.idednribi)8M  M'iiiki  dwe«diiD|;iit»^ti0iJirtees. 
Aba  abundKpcri  o£th4)^t^iuid  /Itw  luaea  4I1K. <m0ii 

^iMdtogiQKf  Q;  uffi«efl»  in  lUw :£ueliilll  nrmtin,  Bftfiifcied 
;fl&ibilRltosililetir*sib«d  nntl  bebUnwitiiMBad  nm  our 
bibiDdiftktcQiUwidtrrkAgftflli  lAmomK'thmfr  witaeMem 
)iiire-t)iabopii»tidiClfliw*wci  gf:tkn  JtJpiKo^l.bhuindb. 
FnsbytarkUi  rmloulemiMd,  ielddnt.i|ppM0inBn!!af 
Miik.iiad>oh41ifliirt'iwlMgav«'Mi8pnaS«->Me«'HiiUi 
«Hfbes.  •ad'  d^lBd:  -aiidf  1  Umir  >  sigmtarra  1  MMOhsdi  its 
<heriipap«ns,[6a|  (bttt>wid  cMiiacfiKdlyiMaHWifnqin 
AiliHnKi>w«iB  Mid  irevs4ti«^-bft«rtitite  bjitiawomiiiti^ 
'douW«i»<Hi(ihlnnd'aBd:Js«obiUi^engf{erBtioaiti.MA8 
aMm  tttiwhito  tb«<bQitnble'pictunctdiW0niiiyimflDiiiaA 
mfanl  laiSBBetTsd/Wi  indjRllulwfale  iniidbMriiyj  thhfr  tb* 
|iii||blaDd'WiNn*i)  Rweiv  aubjpotad:  tojItbeilHiAt'ibd^)- 

.  ->-  '1:Km  Oontotta^  TiiiiltMfr.bad  -domu*  lln«hHl|MMt«^lM.  -He 

OMi-ri^  tit*,  Uf^^iOh  Wi'<ii.  ."tei'  )''lf(^  JilWVft'W  "H  M«*»'»f(  yf 
»aier  Tullinp  dnvro  Ihrm,  afl  ft  si^hi  «uflii-]put  jii  give-  ft  »in-l]-lireil 
itMtKpotir;  ViA'M  Mbrea  Ok'thul  thtub  iAMtiiy Wi'mHr'Wr^ihtifll 

Mv-d.  ;".7k'''»'',*«i,ffi'h":P'sl''i'*V!'ii.'''fi'(W'i,niTSi  f»»rt.ih!^ 

Iwco  fur  th«  iluke  >  prewuce  And.  In  divvrl  their  Dipluiicliujy, 

M,  wbich  anurUed  luaiij*  droll  Kvuca.    It  tvni  nereaXup'  lu  enlprtnin 

tfttU^tk  ii7pvdkPnlnaMlvwlMttaMr.i-4lilblitibaiRi<«'of;Uif 

price,  auii  ua  which  tbey'rode  aU'ut.  Jtcglet-tnig  ihrir  iluty,  which 
l&adW  It'  niifelMtj'W  publrifr  atJ'iM^'lo  ^'Mfi'lMn^.'fthVfWiJd 
itaV««T«ittlli>ti4iM.I  i««vi«a(Ui«rn4inrr«<<^t>ri*faMrlinMii 
when,  twiflg  met.*)'  a  qwarsifo,  ^«  v'f*"'       jT'"'* i'''h"t  H*^H 

(iven  (ur  ifie  galluva'a]' t'  Turn  atinwijred,  '  Ilalr-B-CruHii.'  To  which 
AtftHbi^  n|>ti«di4riih<ki\lMt)l,"«i  tt  tfai^i  IMWabittrr'blM^hi 

.rf«yUB._»u,(:ha!nH0R.  ■hetfl.  W»|3  ^"ftftiipJien  fro^p  ih^  f"}*'^ 

ftnd  buught  \ip,  oy  the  lump,  by  the  juckeyt  aud  fariiiera  frum  Vnrk- 
■bftwMIA'b^OtloTSMlUiii^'.  etnmtk  £«tM^AMil  <<»rni(>De>Vidl'iir|]i^h 


 ,    _  ,  ibBdi 

<\l6ti  tm»»'iaH  cM»<a<itdtBti  QihlHi(nLly  Ht>°'*>^'*>t^l^^(>  i  ™* 

df  June,  inot  na  wiiDirn  that  rude  rare*  (lb  nunKlinck,  for  in*  'Uiute- 
Mflk  tf'thk  EUCah  FeH  fliusaUUi,-  trMMiMttM,  Ml  thatj  jW 

udwr  putMBlan,  tbm  wm  tk«  gfiw>m  iiulMaMgr  tad  itapntitT. 


jBi^'fndTlhqaMil^'AbattiMlMB  -cfaddra^  w«ibi-*». 
■qB0iiUy(dh«i/«tBfab»dvaiibhrawotd«ob  Ihe  jaUtmiaifd 
4lMt"it  .baoHWBtiRilsDiMnut  apbtfoudaiita  'tmmxuma, 
4irameM4imqd  i9bMr*a\>  fidtmitt  iwiafa|inipgliFiiibllmii- 
ifcfpttt'ttbaiitncM  mi  l^^if^maienrity^k^impkmbi 
{fenitlMpbtMd  and  offkl  pfidifHr  0Wn<1kl*clim*tkl.  tow 

CaailMlltoid'«lni!in^.')'>Tt^han9rniaii'Ub«rifl7i<d»- 
-lin^uiahbd  libimtBliii'ia  •idaaiiwapibrijMUriMidtiud, 
iwbi(.^tbttM(  ivirtuhibcHMk'OKipfaini  libitbaimaiefa 
«fl'^iufytilwWBihiait»]taAiffglrrie«s->4^wi^dilid  LMii- 
'dttQlttvnbamlBiidtneMh-tbib-miHiMlibniiteiBJiiiHti'M 
bflhlhdl  blintiiiifica«biBd'»«halinBWe  .ei-itbi'jaMeiu*, 

'tu)ji.«lfaar'^iriiicfb«M>'4itiDDirtii£d  AbMiitidd*td  ibe 

iMrtixd'i&VMDdfB.Vtt  iiMi  .mi.ii.  ■■••I  -ciiii'Mt  1 1 
l,iinCfa»iiGiq|iifalipdriHKMittifah*iinft>«ai«ailidbr!Mi 
Mnhwl  t»  i«ii%1dn«irjgn^iidbtfiiP  thai  ^loritoir  via- 
loiyti  botbilolMwlMTiBg  iv(lledv>ft«biiiici«aii*ti^idniM, 
4»MiNM(«C<  lb«Dl0rldD^bi»  hjysi  hi^omifbn  Aw  btorr- 
oflDtinDdVianri  iin)k>i<tMit  aerWio^diperfadrmed'bjnhiini; 
KndiitliHiCbiBnumail'Hl-nddDenidf!  /bis  majbsty'^wli 
t1|W.^Mpll«  ikumaiQiii  faadiMidiia  jfangJiooacludiBg 
PHrRgM»pbii<tb»U  baipjsitrtiiyibeiwiblb'irf'  the  nwinwn 
«*ural|!j»ttinl«[n4iMC«if  faiair«yidifai|nbp«flrtjHrety 
■ifnptriHwMdyid'MiiNtyiiaM^'ftwBUb  hailbuBdiqntB  vaiidy 
tu,  Kjv&ii  ii  'iMffi^  >bif|b  neeb  1  BHfk  ■dBkHq^MBbinie  siRrfaa 
QfitwibJlic-f|rRtitlid0i«fli4l^uldiba  imaetf  adcneablo ta 
buK^ttjwiiljjrf  'i  .A8itMikii|^<l»'llia  fobotuai-oflluMot-, 
fftrli^dieDlictMiUiiooJiJr  ghwi  Bwnejr  ;iBddi>dihMi  bii 
mtVnrtDr^jai.af  tiiwiwff  /  d  tdiwarbd  ■  ■aa/  «ha  1  <!  gth  of 
3l«^-.(>  i>»ciHMiinndBdnMi.the-tdinibfawliedl  ibe 
.(AwlmbM-'titbvmMbigiaDiBddiliaiMl-iiMreDiia  -apoB 
bii'Midiaoiii  iaqdi]l|iai  nptofliilWMhtxdutifibt  Com* 
tnon*  p{ra|jhraditoiint*tlie„p«D|ll«Viino«^.(>-«iid:DR 
4b^i>v«i)i  A«iui»diiyi  qvilaMi<4biMia<BUM  •ofn^fiSt.ttW 
pMlaDbuni,ipiigrnMBr«dt«if'tHoifliitie*HniAiipMn«M 
«ain^to0'.tiiie  /lifg^fH>t;Rte«ruBd^iHHS'<addsd  tta  Ut« 

lint.  ,iiQut>i*f'  ddoitiiiUiis  urtMMfirdi B^viriMd'aafficicMlf 
Hi^h^bM*  Vithiuidoan  iinirafem(iopfi«M4'by>R'Bto|[lB 
MM«e-.itiTbe4lpn(BtotilPto.  itthtowsa  bow  hirif.a  dap* 
i«j(rtJ-eftMtiM'iru«(lrelfind4[Whs  biwAdt  raady.ka  p«D* 
poM)tbie>bagfl<i)BMaAgn*nti(but-tteiDiikbDfOQfn* 
b^rlHPd.Klbog^ittbatitlM  propoaiCMfifWMrid/canie 
bBtfsr/fFqtn  .UiQiArMNBtioltHirtiieoA  aalMr.iPdltiiun 
R)B(W  <iU-  MAailfi*tifaMUiiBa-4^i».liiidwrtjtf-iflniinoliaat 
MiJi«/iTMiiib«Hbibaip8<Mbraacadittiitha(fMBtiar(my- 
HwubN'-flf  lib*  fitfoMM Wft Jftdiaaa.  |ia.  «iotddHwip  aah* 
ad;  k£50.DPD,  pv^saan  Aoiilaad  i*f  'i42&JBD8tf  ifi  itfaa  kia^f. 
nrboimllyifibAd^ifafeKrtlnniRrlMiik  mk  ra^auutid  « 
nwntamtfn*  offinwg'Df  tha-yirliBdinbtaBd  ipao* 
pletilf  Knflapd,  ibnd.jibcMeb  .t)fi<««xgaak[tha>Aui||ar 
aljkiiWHDfe».  ./  TJbia  JagM^-gg  h!£-l(MNJO.mUBlkithft  old 
|)HcH«ib<«f  jVII»rlban»ugbiba4<le^>hiimtaieteaiu«flB 
himAf¥b'*tl>^tmiHWiVV9'initioni>9md  tDiatteMa-Wmto 
bfw>  J^C«iiwithM4t(a(iqa/;oagllfll»ifaBTd>-.bBnadiiB  tbe 
gfWft.omlf>r>  paokffU  4Dd<tO]4w«aiBcbtfdMatbe'faii- 
i«g,#iu|(pqai>nMWi«w^tMl|  0fibiB>dkKtuaQoa4iibatPiw 
afitna'tq  bKVs^baeaMsb  bbdvaiaacbita&aaacaa^* 

i/<VI^nik|iiitkft<new  ainwyjWkl|faU.-*Bw^ataatll«^  w-MMv 
mercy ;  but  tbe  dulia.  whit  baa  not  n  ntttcb  of  Ccnr  after  a  ncMj  ** 
in  gaialaf  it,  w/w  fA«  MnmM  arvrriJiP.  h  waa  ImH^  Htfamii  id  th* 
j  cfcy,  to  patnw  tip  ^iU  tfw  fd*w  »wi*ayt  1—  i<» 

■  daran  Mid,  aluud,  Tbea  In  it  ImoT  Ihe  Mdbr*."— lufltrMi 
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wflsifabtD  iteifabibr  cMlhiUBd  »0'^rid»firiIthp  pol|lt>, 
iwhiuU-kn.iabdoabtv«oiHl4fli)Mi«*>iiiuvv<irthy/UiB*nt>- 
initioBvf  mtmdaioS'h^  ttraQHtuidwitfiMnQri.  ii*mW|) 
httr»  k  uifijipuk  piMwi  futitkui  dak^iocbptiaai^meym 
idonlqciiWdpukv>^*%>abFtbri|;  *■  ii«AiBihe^«|dy 

)tiM.lU  0iinbef^Wi«l(iftK4iiiM>liMalwt>po0ia<l  Uiia, 
«o  thvlnvflfafctiaai  ^nfa  IdGM JO  oa  ^mu  i4  bdhi^l  'BhoDjih 
^rttMMi  tfamgb'hanrMfinibB  arotint^iRdd  tHbMiudiot; 
i9.4Musd>Uit  tei|ipamlMt)^>iif^iHf  Jfaitatme^iriad 
WMk  iihd>FnMpitoBltJrAli'ni*KKratilutt«W4hartMb^nw- 
>MiitiiDd4labiiidtbailBKditbibegtiiLaiidieod  wjthililH 
M^Jfiftfabeita.  ■>OaiitlHiffsbjifd^>diD«rhMbldS8SitM)0 
»^eitr»wiwe  ^Mi(ia»afi  £bvtcl»>SiAieiJf|fi«fiiMflM, 
ii«  fiftdtDiinBila  S«rtiiiii<theykM^ir«Mdemt'biiKlpiig 
Nod  entreRting  fur  .£1500,  not  nrf-a  fludUail  to<llM- 
«ci^;laDi■a*[■'•TeMrBrAt6i^tbuli■1l^tli|<blwlu^4ioetJbut 

-nAbwO  Dida-moaUia  if«v^  mymtlliislabttf  ntod'^xHBf- 
JoM'.radrt^-wta^il  nafit  led'ma  iiDtlii4l|i">nprthi>oaililti<y 
«oii^«oebi>Ki  v*ityutufisabl«»bellioiiv'w<ithAuti<liilni9, 
SPithdnt'OioBw^  aiithoBti«riBditi'«iii^  if 'th«  'liin|^b 
«MMM  atte  rto'bdi  cradiMdj  >rn)i '  stkdM^bri^'fvVES  iat|- 
tM4eiliiriUi'«oiDB>aUbc«i>Br>itiiu  W^ty  two  ptoBWd 
to  ittttut  I  liietiiritte '  iwii  ■  <*iB|MiiiiMii  ■  af ■  coiiWwwbi^MW 

aceardiBRliii  iftiaad  adhd  unfUo^daMi  •hape  alMliilllf. 
Th«  Mlu^witiif>Twtted(WiMtli*li'«^reWry'»f'BMifa 
for  iMcttlRildt-BeqaHiotsd  fna,  b^'orilarj  tlAir-^ft»r<buft- 
plying  itayi*xHiu*diDiiirf><exiRMtMt-i  WAVtadhiwat] 
Mr.  PeUMfd  i  Am  4h«  tdtBl  Mritarmptiow-'ofl  odn^- 
npoodanue  «nda<iin^>rBaeiiiia);'taotKy da  ecffhidraflfe 
im|MiMiMajiUi<ii'w'HB<fiHic»d-to  m^f^tim'a^eegeiivy 
tmfame, «Aen<einpl(iiyiqg>U4Mt>«t)iMkfiy>  of  ;nyf  awn  I 
ruuid  aume  at'io>tliiNritoitoh-;v  by  iboMMvk^;  updA 
my  pmpev.iBotaB^iauehiaiiMliauiha:  as'll  Muld-'hwir 
itf.  Tbe.  raballwaiia>itioi«>'iiiippily-<o«ee;''tiiMl'1h« 
penoall  ithOil«iM:«iSitiki''Htoa*y  Rl  a  pinch'hrB-riew 
jiHt)y'<d«in*B4Mg'phymMitvi«ndi--li -rtfcd  cAn  Irot 
eoin,  Md<wfcD  wyTM'Mifawm  mwiduutfcd,  Mwl'iay-- 
^  yn*Hy^'-  Thwhtfla  «r'lhti»UiMlh<«dm>- 
nat  acoiMd>\«lfiMkn  -Ni»i»t><iF' Mn  PttttiMV  tfolM 
iinpr«Mdiktfliw*b)ititotdtUiw)kinda>or*(l«brg«-Ao«B« 
•r  aa^  «tiwr i|P»Moqi'tq  bif triHrilrtltA:wi*)tf  ttf  He- 
oountt'  br  <r  Iw  #oald  iaMlwffe*''iihe«  tb  'draw  <  n^n 
Inaiiv  or  >apD*  <aay  M  or  peimai  whMiil  be'  inR^ 'dWttoU 
Cvr- ^bat  1  aatDf if b ' tilia>  iNanMt: ^wkiimtnu  it'  wdirid 
taad  naatb  la'»he<ituiMibf'iiny'ii»)mti't  i'NnMe  lOfitMH 
date  wrtiUi  u>'Mr.''PeH«ik»  ooivhl*  tobj^tiC."*'-  'Bwt 
N  waa-n-ROfai  rian  IbMena  >F*Hibs''wMt«i'«otl''bi^ 
inevifta>aad'>ibBi  fi^ndi  bf  jnBi1i(t&'  rflprvM^nMid  lih 
oaas  io  «[iai«a»  cpmi^  jobbifag.lMUl  deMsfaiiAiiti«tvyj 
'rb9  «inbaatA>f)'M*>  IsbHicevvtuh  ■hkWn'W'ttMMB 
ai»n*  aa#>tDiwRai«i^lf>ndtoiiouil' tbfat  b«<t[Nd  'Nbl 
aalgp  bbg^iaod  Uvowsdp^'thiit  hi^'bpd  «]||»eNM^ 
«d  lW0e<yaa#s^-redt>Of!UM*i4wn'^MaliM<iH  ihtfipillfne 
Hlitaei.'  1  U»bad>«la«<4fb(pbied>  lAfdMir  ia  rhtftb^p^t'' 
'iMkalidrfngwvvHtv^bonj^liia  )bd|^fciMb'OftH«i|^M; 
■•qMaK-^HifMiciiiitm  'bdd  ^mwlWgoilyftH  wUmvIh^ 
UfiWrf  UMWiaayiigaimMU.  Mgagai  ivhto  HiiijdM^s 
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■tluoiitblfl(/iwJ«t  hw«J>U«^>bfc(Kt«vto''mlHiit«t»j<tt*l[l 
.yabi-ihd  gdfenaiiMbii  iit'whUjb  thfti'mi^nittiavB 
-PiR-Mihwimetn1>iiiij  omlia<iirty  lafb 'bl»' 
-waxMiibut  abibluhBlyilMM  to  1^^"  lilni'^b#r>ifa« 
ImotMyiibi.'UfHlltpBiW'oUiiofi  lli«'owti>f)pllr^>fbrnw) 
iaritba->debiBiihe"hMdl'coD«fW»udi'i  Tb»>blood>  iann 
bfM(>t:*t44»  tlwibM  h)itu)«ctaibt»liAtf  Bi^tiMs^Ki  -^li- 
■mvtftt)  ti(imk'mim3b,iiinMwi  bilbld>«rMriit)il<nitllM«. 
^a'/«xbui>^.l)U»>b0aif<MiHl>roi<iTb«>kMsiil»'tb^  bup* 
ipdiitianitfaHUlMidMiiMtibiio«|riA«''Wbiil»'<i9'tlte<biMe 
•w'thai-ba  kbaw  ilotliUii|e4]i«^bytii«rrepttRitifhlii 
imiBiMad^  labo  twd-Vai-beiiicloeiMl)*  ftrttM«r  ibvtttjf, 
tad  #ln»ibltt|bmi«i  4Mv«b><tiaplirf«d-:tH«  'MMot'ot 
fais-aaiwiebs-iiroilld  Jukatf-bwM'to  >cKflO«v«rir»th«'«Oa- 
«ndgn>tllei«»Mtf.ofllb«bt<b|ro>i40tii*tit  }-«)M«'tb«h 
WHBt  «ifiAirbHlfrht>dft(t>]ibtepaiiAiis.it,<tb*ir  Mdfivh  4W- 
tri^wae  ;afMl>>jtialDD«teBj'htid^aMaW«d«  fMti^  (Mitj^ 
.toibeco[Tlfl'<n'igrmt''aiidj  abdi>bad  >pMif^d'tb«  t^holb 
i  iainftd  iAto  AiMu-fHfrUiiaaA-}>myp^%i^.*  '  BMi^ 
Hiintt  thM  'tba  ihiib '^a>  ifcipcea lad- from  ♦j!*arg»'J- 
aad  ttWHei'niii  idVliUQili}'  liivtb^'firif  HdmisBloii-^WEt 
aHii>  adt'  HlldwiiotikMrk^i  kr  b«lidv<»i«hilr'th«ilftibts 
«0uM'bsidMguiMi4^#D»m  tihia'Dahft  of  iktrobdrtlifftf, 
■thou)t)ii«-e  ono  v««y«Mily eridiv th«  bypc^hOBhithwc 
'bH.nyiil'<hi|tbrtM»4eab<iittibiiitl4(fcu80)«riMW'tlM 
•tordi  fmasi^MX  HM  »SaaMbfnM'*bfl>a  «Mii.oF>hu>- 
iiMniigr,Itmi4i1iy'iiiBbelbiin  haM-'hii->blDady-  hnatln 
fliirffMiii'caaMk|«a«c»/of  Uiit-rea«d|in«bti  tbatOMW' 
JMriarid,'Wbvw|MMMlly  dedwwd'UiMiib*r«'i»H«'iMt 
••iiiBMiio'ScailH«d>li*>b«  nniBted*Mbat  hN  wbr*- Ja'd- 
obiie*  alMwMmmy-bHve-fiivMi  tttusotirnfBtn^t'tv  tb« 
(AtliDbtiUi-penauet*  iOMtheir  Ibul  ifijutttiea.  It 
opab  'nseatd  /tbatt>  wboD  Oaobmn  >^orb«B  intMnfotly 
taUMstratad-  «/ith  tht<  duh«  ai^ainM  cbe  «tv»rniirtHB 
cbmrnittalgfbyJ^ie  saldieryt  aad  iimtltod  thciJa^rB>df 
<bii>eoun^iyi'GDiubarlaDtl  MMkimad;  •'iLhwsI  'whMt 
1hW0  1 :  >  I'll  tmmke  h  brifpide  Jtf«e  lii^s  And  trben 
tli*»hif{b*hiioded  $oi»  made  imaroMaian-ift  'tMMr'idr 
hU  dd -naifibbaFa  and'friaod*  the  Uigfaiaad  chiefs, 
wbosewild  wihemes  he  had  opposed'tD  rbevery  ot- 
tMOHt*  iMid  w.l^ea-lis  ende^TOi^ed  to.ybow  that  aome 
aJkMMDcevwiiita'aanaMleiMMMi  was  doa  to'  early  edu- 
cflthitt  and  Che  force  of  habit,  and  thiit  the  incobbum 
of  tbe  Digblfiiul  gMUlemeo  nuKhl  he  cnxe^  by  other 
meMM  then 'the  faHows  aifd'  dM' Mock,  aad  wba« 
he  trt^d  to  pTPtfervit  tA  th«  HighluAd^ra  their  pirla- 
r^sque  »|id  i,;g<iv,p[Utipt  irjea^  aa  fitted  tp,  their  opcif 
pntioDs  sad'aMnaer  pf  iffs^  the  itiiiHBtry  Mled  ap 
tbtHr  bnienesfl  by  hntf  sunpecting  him  of  disalTei-tion, 
if  not  uf  dpwujtig^t  Jacubitiam*  Ail  these  thittga 
dapposaad'  tbp  apirita  and  -brobe  th«  healtb  of  tbe 
gcfod  o|ld  mhn;  and  he  died  not  ,ldng  after,  hi  Edin- 
burgh (ue  Uie'lUtb.ttf  I^cewbiar,'  174,7),  io  tb«i 
siNty-lbtrd'  year  of  bia  Rffet  compbriMlogoa  faia  deatb^ 
bed  of  his  redoced  fortune  apd  of  "tbe  oppresalon 
of  power**!  «nil  ndviaiiw  bii-»vi»..ii»«er  to  think.^ 
l^viiiK 'Into  parluimeet.*  iliv  ample  fomtiw  waw 
indeed,  tett  in  a  atate  of  >Qcb  embiirrassment.  that 
the  beat  jfrienid*  of  hia  fnmily  aa.w  ao  pcoapect  of 
relitof'bik  htinffng  eve  irf  fcis  eataMa  by  seiltng  <b« 
other,  nnd  efiifillDyijig'the  proceed^  In  didchHrj;iDg 
tbe  (lebtji  he  bed  coolnicted*   *'  Bu^"  aays  a  wtirui- 
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hsBtied.  admiriDg  eonntrymnn,  "  he  left  bahind  him  I 
a  nnme  oDdeared,  eveii  in  these  dayi  of  gtrih  nod  | 
bitternoRi,  to enemicia  aa  toirienda.and  doubljrio-ftift' 
honored  by  poateritj,  for  that  impnrtnilitywIffcliBMB'f 
fornily  distinguished  between  the  cause  of       coun-  ' 
try  nnd  puliticnl  porty."'    We  fenr,  how'4^*'>  thnt  '^ 
the  whole  tone  of  society  wns  too  low  mi  fiieA  sfj, 
the  middle  of  the  Inst  century  to  feel  tJj^K  things 
very  acutely.    As  for  the  government,  ^hvn  tkfif 
years  were  piiBsed  they  were  guilty  of 'whut'-hfw 
been  properly  ctilled  a  sort  of  posthumous  iugniti- 
tode  ;  for  in  1784  they  arbitmrily  resumed  the  jJriv^' 
ilege  of  distilling  whiskey  without  pnymeDt  of  dnty 
upon  the  Forbes  barony  of  FnirlDtosh.  rd  immuuity 
conferred  in  perpetuity  to  compeosnte  Dnneait  F^- 
bes'a  fiither  for  the  losses  he  had  stistaiiHid^nd  the 
exertions  he  had  made  at  the  gltearWhig  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  giving  nothing  hi  return  to  tlie  fHtnily 
except  B  moat  inadequate  compensa^oH^ 

While  the  Duke  of  CurahsriMid  beiog-ire)- 
eomed  into  London  with^  illmnioationa  'mi  aky- 
rockets,  his  cousin  Charfe*  was  watxlering  Ivoiti 
pliice  to  place  in  the  most  wretched  eooditioii,  and 
mnking  himself  again  interesting,  OOt  by  his  own 
heroism  and  address,  but  by  the  bmvery,  exquieite 
fidelity,  end  promptitude  of  others.  This  course 
of  life  lasted  five  Jong  months,  or  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember; and  during  all  that  time  not  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  poor  people  he  was  obUged  to  trust 
0OH)d'be  tnducei}  to.h9tniy.hiiBii»WihrM»  goF«iv- 
iwertt  'dfferi  of  itMrty.iiinuflHQd-tpaviitifil  ),  C^iwJpsi 
after  hiclitte&r-ii.dajr'pr  mo  i^.^tU^nboiRdftlRt 
tO:£anradal(i4-tW'Pli>co  whm  be  i^ndteclion  b(».^F4( 
fiitML  oonlttg'tb  Qur  i^hdt.  MmJ^omLA'OC-BwnpdvJtv 
piwdDrwi'  htnl/^att.  «|ien"4mt)  -fwiti^ -fight  wra^i-wt 
LoeimnniMgh.  ifmd  itJbdr«|iGiMW0B.ehiJ»)rk«di'oi)  .the 
9Henihg:  of.tJaR  96tJi./if.i4tpriii  for.Aiie  Jl^g,  Iflaiadi 
wb0r4  h)e.'eKpeete(l'[to,-lii(4  »  ^'jri^uchi  wtiasRl.'.  blia 
titttdr./£hdrid»fi,i  tbR  Duite-iH  Peiiib,  nad  i»theFS/h«d 
inwlded  ifur  tbeif  eadap«  m  n^beUMc  nMniier-i'  tint 
4uh)iHe9,wt«B  st4ll««Qt>nipfii)ii«dtby'iO>SuUw«<it  Q'|N««lv 
tmi  Brtirke'-  '  Aft««.encoMUeriugRitQ|ir}fi0  ptoco),Hiid 
n<dN«li.nt|^  tJw>.part{»^'/ta|iidedttti  BiMibe«uJfi4M>'tbe 
Jiof9:l8hi«$l4'a«u)irnryie(Mit.  whptly  destitiu^  of  (be 
ineaiid  bf-anal»iniaig  -Jiff»..  Tli«f"h*4  iMiQng^l  NDIlli^ 
ifig.iwirh4h*in.'hu«ifo(u-'paoks«f  i4rtiDmi«ji»4«upeii 
thi^-anti  tkskn'.  MM9X  <if  « ,br»ok(  Vhey  .V0n  «b)ige4 
l«t>nbaist':ibn  ftWD>  darh'^HPitig  iWlwAi  ttoe.  «tiirtn 
nAgfldJ'  W^-tbejr  put.iAgKini40  m.itbay<i'W«M 
iMrdn  frtotn<th(iir  te«tn«>hf  i»Dotli«r  tdvipBAtM  wbieh  j 
d^tovaiihem'tntti  tb«<flinbH  ialiiDdiof<:UljiiiH  i  Hen* 
A»f  fevw*.  r4i;Bi*ed  JbgF  h.£imter  jifi  t4cfcs(w«4/wh«  I 
lent  otA  of  %htt  party  a^Kut-to  (NKioeed  to-theiislhfid  ! 
of  LAMriafiwhare  ai  eminU  imdifig'Or  -fisihHig-ue^M^ 
<M«r  lyin^  '  D0Oa)d:M«i4Le<>d  >got  dafe  tP,'L«iv«^  ' 
htttbdp'thH<  linlec'vefcBoK  :nndi«ailt  'noD)o»  .tQ'  Chnrl^s  , 
Itaatihoi  bad  doiteisDj  b(i«:when  iihe  ChsvAUor  gjob  Co  ^ 
tlMl<)>onl)o£  iLiaarisy  hei  fwund  Uun  Uie  jnaater  iif  <tba 
'.   .  '   ■ .  I  ■  

»  Wkltmr  S«aU,  Art.  in  Qii«rt»rlj  lictif «, 
IiitrtMKiWhHi  tn  ^.'itlliVleii  ?Aptu.  ■  RnMn 'SUrtiK  (dttnetf  Vit  iW 

Mvmatt  tit  SciXlaiMl  Iwd  celftintril  ih«  mellence  of  Oe  FwriiiiMh 
■riririajii '  b.i— i pwpiH  mwiwiw  Jlw  iMiumfir:  Hi*  nnfamM*  U7 
II  Mt  ptlBC,  u  mi  flw  tn  MlMt«P«Wrft>*n|»>r  oqaiinlsab  ■  >  .• '  ■ 


vesael  had  discovered  who  be  wai,  and  would  not 
st«n4  to  hia  bargain  or  take  him  aboard  on  any 
DBpouiu.'  Charles  and  bis  companions  in  aDfTerinp 
-ttiton  .retimed  to  the  open  boat  which  bad  brouglit 
tli(t*i>A^A^X<ochnanuBgh,  R"d  put  to  sea,  uncertain 
whifbllr  they  should  go.  They  had  not  gone  fur 
^Tti  L^W^s  when  they  saw  two  men-of-war  under 
sail  fn  the'  distance,  and,  taking  these  ships  for  Kn- 
glisli^  ti^ey  put  about  their  helm  and  ran  for  the 
nearDat'.^hore,  which  was  h  amnll  islnod  to  the  south- 
war^,  csiled  Issurt.  This  was  a  most  unhappy  mis- 
take-\^h«  continuance  of  an  unfortanate  move  ;  for 
the  shiffrwere  in  fact  two  French  frigates  which 
had  come  over  witfa  some  money,  ammunition,  and 
arms,  and'wlriclT'faad  pat  into  Locbnanuag^  only  a 
few  htftira  fitter  Qlwi^es  had  led  that  place.  Had 
he  veiled' there,  or  jbtfd  he  ventured  near  enoagh  to 
dtseovev  whnt'tbe  tMps  really  were,  hia  hardships 
would  baVe  b^n  endlKl,  had  he  might  have  got  back 
to  the  contineot  early  in  . May,  aafa  and  unscathed, 
aa««  by  the  reflection  that  his  escapade  had  cost  the 
DvMAf  many  knndreda  of  brave  men,  and  had  plung- 
ed into  irremediable  ruin  the  warmest,  if  not  the 
sole,  friends  of  bis  family  in  Britain.  When  thi* 
two  ships  wei«  imt6f  «ight  he  crept  along  the  shores 
of  issdrt'ltnd  Harris:  but  here  was  a  fresh  alarm! 
an  Kn^liah  sloop-of-war  lying  in  a  harbor  on  that 
coast  spied  ^is  boat;  but  before  she  could  get  out, 
his  biiiitmnn  puttect  away  and  got  into  a  small  creek 
ViK*|o.*pMt|  af  Nqft^(  jst.  ,,Xt"irPJi.be  r*xtj  inf 
hid  -fcR  wpajtulny*  9iHH>P^ti"g,-lif»  -w^^h  tHtrpjcid^?^ 
fi^hi-whiuh.tlioy  fovtul .U^,A.,|ef)a  flmt--  -  |tkb|»ut  the 
ipidi^lp)  oC,MByi,)i|eiy  iput|,to,«ea,|igwD,iand- wd»  (he 
if^iv)<cif  ^t^,UiatM  wiij9i?^H)e.iibi«f  fx  pfSfPTiatw 
^  UiB.8nH^W.#art.,ofi,th«,4«|nn|l-pA|^aponald  of. 

S^vtii  v(io»  i^Qd^'npiar  i«Md,  tftd  g^Mfi  bit«.«hoM 
andf. stoqHipgSTTT-jffln  fM.fi Jpet  of . ^ )w  .&t«Nrr«  1  .wat  tih 
niotLt.lwt»fa(tt<  But  ti|i%huiTfilpAtT?n«.W9re.not.Q«er. 
^(id  if.xwiw"wd.fflr,i^myf>Hng  b<-i'n(.wiio..b^d«Qme 
jMiib  «aiJb8.tq,o«H^w.off.di|ih,iA,wi'flr4>it.ipa^iho^ 
WilJb^tfvumpi^V:  <^l^ai  tp.,fQ)iuw  in  j^<«.URiu  af 
4.^upg-My,^  A^tif)^ mow "h  '  Xilieri oral  Camp- 
bell,. j|ti(orw^r4'>Pju)w  <rf.Argnl!i..twit  a  cpmmivaioo 
£0  fii^arch !tbi»  ivl(>n4«i  ^nftiB^HrQ.ibei  fugitives  sad 
Um  disa^le<>ted,'.'«iWithf#  qfiwideniUs  ciumber-irf 
mAn<<aQd<«n*|«ivUb^pMr'miH'|Mffd  M«WV>9^ 
bfflUHnie  to^aiiFa,prbqre,h0^IKla'mfMiFPfi"«(Mv»: 
fnwi-B;iu:mi^.^Ue()  m  S|t-JiiiM>.>ap4!fnin-St.  KiJ- 
d«.  h»,  retiin)^4a3iti7"i(WM>itbpdMBHrpi)a«tioq.af 
l^ing  to.9oitfh,^i«ii,a*i4  spfurf^NnR.thv.wlVMt  from 
endxtPi  amii  i.Arndi-^^niily:  i»i4npei.,8«pth  •Uis&  mw 
sMirrovwUKlABii9*ftnf  q^'^}f#hi#Pi«i4.bQ«ita,i while 
o«mpiW|iMiiof)  ^diw»  wer«rl>uA/4n.«bpr*.t«.  acotfr 
tWiiobanoT.KRdiiseariqh  ^vcy  .houqet ,c«|r«^(t,  nitek: 
ftnd  QorMf  of  tJ|r4  islmdi-l^t  Clswniantd  bRdjtWdged 
t|iR^6(itht>fl"d  ^beii»lqwdi»nit.v'ftre  veso)utfl:ta  respect 
tba-WNVpd  rightfACho^pitiiliiyiafdin^ffMHn*;  and 
\^i),ttamiiimtion  9f  jagiBO)Mii(y,*«iii«tsr.aniiirigiknee. 
>whiQh  .niiistr  b))i>ie>,beMifn0ewiui|>.Hiid'«M«*>v)4  •< 
one  Hm^  orother^by  uovly  ^reiry  mnhtiwomantaad 
c^thliiia  4hfl  plnpvk  .t)}4\v,iC0Atviriu]l  la  .delude  'be 
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linw*  Ipihi  ,111//  ')((  uilv/  [i-i-|'Wirji:iIi  fn.i! 

t>ii<>><l(i  iiMi(  •iAis\  tty  iiiH;ri't<f  'ciil 
fIIii-!  ill  i^iKir  JUlir)  kill   LiHIl  ohI'ihi!:* 
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(I  'ifl  "  .irKinv  ilnri'i-)  liiii'iiiitini  ,[i';I  lii'ir' 
1(1  *V_tili   ■•-••Ht  III  ii-»V'i  ,li'<iil'>lnl'i  ■tiiiilll  II 

■l>  bi'ii  ,t[iii'jiil  ui  mi  ^■in(i'Mi-T  'It  .w-!'iii  filiid 
'i«|i.il'iiii(«iii  Tiiili  'Kit  .  /Ii'i-ii'^nq  /LI  i>'.'[Lini.d 

•flUID  "iJl  ll-t'l  «T'i(l  |i'i||>(iJ2ill  l-ii(  '  lliriiil 
■'lid  .ni'i'l  M '//  lirjililii]  li.iii 

111' 


[i!  ij.  i ..  -Ill-  -I  Ml 
liniii'  )■■  'il;ll   till;  I'nii 

piRce;  ithti  pr6tiur«<the'irVMii^«'fdf  ict'Ug.  "Tlii^ 
ytiarifi;  'Wdy;<Vh«'  ditli^ttt^      Mtu^DbtiHl^  oF '  MiUtitt > 

Che^/llll^i-'9"ljW.'Clttn^o(M)d,'  difd'  (MV 'ft  WtU  iht 
his  huoM:  "SWe'Wkii'di«r^es»*«''*Ay'aftti)r"d4y' by 

clARdfiHidtily 'fdf  fikrS '  rittd  mftic^i '  SlKi  'Min-emAd 
lifs  'erMifllte."^H«':Wfauta'Ai'  ir4\tii'  t^V^hfir  'b«»rt: 

*kj%.  At  mt  'Vmti'  MH^rWinnld  ■thw^t  tWri 

Mhem'e'lbWWIftM  hMl'V)»iK^#r«M''ijfid  '[tttei^Wely'dttJ' 

foUHtf  't^ltiti^litle-  to  tiIeK  'l^t'-h'e^Hfti^y '  t^mi^ 
)tauM,  tftt»'prih(lA  iri'pi^MHn,'  kUtl'th^^  hlA'Mul  titiii^i^ 
r«Mi;  bttfririta'HlVdWAtlWA  ha^«f1fo4vJ  Wld'  hli  lit«^ 
tn^fr;  4-eilt<tt>iiat*'h^rf,i  Hdd''ftii^tii4d  n^'«:t<(i>ptM-! 
nnd  «b«"wdnjr'fl»i1ft'«^itH''ri'(rttr  tiim'tnV6ri>4ei«<ita'pOt 

hbifltMd>'fn>tti"i]»''i»tyir'MhWr'H(i^h  <  MtidDmtaldi 
wbo:Mnihiiiti4«d''i^rt'bf'rb6''ti'<N>f^>4M^inC'tod'<lb 
.^adf  SDiitv  ft  jMw  'At  M^Mtf HiM  he^  htdy^HJ^nMidl 
lMiy'B«vtoiiV  Htatf'Mre  fUnb(^-h>(*uct4d  'th0icfJptritti 


i.i 111  '■.li  1-  'I'l ■  I'l.. I  >   ■>■  ■  L  ' ■ '        i  1. 1 ; 

Fi-9|i^&  tAxcDo*iti.if.    Ffom  n  Pulnlliig  1))-  RtiluMy. 


Mtrel^bnffld'ri  6vm'Mc«(>utit«f  rhe'tiiiniiiMlonj^biofa 
IB  bMl^v^d  h*vM  b^fln'WPMtea'Oridibtatsd  byhev* 
MHl*  ■  it'ls'erild  fHeff-b:  rathe^  itiisi  btft'to  be  lliK 
fet^eilv  Utnt  ttw^sttippfahfef  whs  loMtiadlnlntd  hita 
tM  idM^bi'(nito"8e(^ti,)i>ut  decsiTed  by  Plom's  la^ 

othet*'  M^«l)oiiHlds'  tb '  ^tAb  Uwt  «bd  in-  Sky w  work 
i^Atfyi  impD^d 'Apbri  ithei  y sting  liidyL  J^nviMf; 
etli^in^d'tbff  |HiMp«i^,«  boitt,  b6Bini«n,  nbdvonw 
jpniviiiiofafs;  Httd  stiitt'ii  dro^  td  Ohkr)M,  shti-WdlUifd 
mdng'thb'MM-dhdtv'with  Lftidy  ClHni'AaHld.iKnd  mcit 
the''l*rb9*rihiid''Srti««'  itinh\w<  f^imn\VnnW».  'PHi 
ladlflB'  rah-)t4d  'mcft«r4Nlfl  «  suitpti*  'Mth  th^f  tm, 
Ht^^thw  pn»ty'ti>«r»  sitting  <4dwn!am(Mi)g  tti«  nxtka^on 
ititi  b«rr->Btd^M  bflWy  tn«ii1/n  Me«9eui^ijn(De>ti> 
UAdy  CtHtirariii<Mi|nfoi'niing  hie^ilMt><}easrbl  Cwnpt 
betl>>HA^<6eWie  iBi»Mibrff  warn  ttthArhouBd  totJarohiiKt 
ft)¥.'th«  pHtfCe/  "*rh«"tadi08  IvurrM' hoMel  iSoMt 
nf^ffHbeiHdf^pfWKra  fuut^Hnned  cureere^Htwe'^ouad 
«h«'Coi(Mj'bat'-CliiirlBS  jind'O'NeiiieKiipM  itia^nbi 
HflWKtido  of      mlUiera  «itd'niit«r0iRbiiiird>by  tktiU- 

tH*»'w<«Mb«r  bbing  itilin«Aid  w^Aovi  Cbtrie»,^l''tpntl 
bnd  tbe'biM  bennrwn  fe^t  -dut  fAr  '^kj^c.^  A«>they 
iwer&  pflfl^in^  'fmidl  tif  liVsWniisb 'in- iMkyi,  In 
(Mtiny  bf'tbd  ^dCJoM  nAtUlirtob mthe  abcn^  wttta 
Ibiflirlgfan^  wodlsvAtedthetn  lidiherboMiti  butililchit^ 
«bd'Clde'4m»>dut,  cilia  bQhtftV'IdQg  Bnd  pH^faj  aMirU* 
MlirdyMHOMeD'^iMtid  UmhM  M^Kyibafdrd  tbe  '^Mi 
Cleoils  could  get  near  ejpougti  to  force  tbein  to  Innd, 

icir  coi4d,Mvwi(i!p.W«^  to  p.urj*uB,'ttieui.  Tbo  gt-pir- 
txn  Udy  «ttdi  htir<'tnRid,:  Ibe  priiMMi,>knd«d'  Mili^'<at 
^ugstgle,  lh(i-9i!'trt  of  tbe  MNt-DfllrtrtM^,  ■Ahfir* 
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Mdytlnid  tier  Mici6tc'Mihia>H>>j^«tfl(mlrief'/MhO 

of'thswhiiidJ Nenvito  ttri&^^i^ith^'ChbMfi^lVui' 

fii[diei!'«luwi»»'>8£»«iywtbM<OlMlVetfWtlVtHttH<|^»^^ 

ocHiditidd  -trrete4iM]  ^t^lf.  <'<Abdeir(Jlng  «iiHi1«if(by' 
ftPomiSip  AlttMiJdcir'MiicOWiMid  tiet'Vh^'littrQ'Vt^t/it-- 

iitifajs'txiodt,  Which-'tM-mij^t'  dUpaM'  't^hv-M 

Bte0|Dir<jriinr»'dtt3r6  nftd  -fWAntigfcrttl— '^tt{iifjt:'6iyn'TDf;kl' 
honb  «fH>a  fcy:tbbiMii«ia;-h«a  'WhWn''fheiy'WwricI,'Kre 

buoilbr'0»6iiil^t,-'rind"hle''BliMrd>'lM''pi(ttt^;'  -Ttjis' 
mM^  bpebfdi  prevtilkldj  iiH<t'ithiiB"t>iMbl«'  tiUtreU«; 

tbM  ttiifflottw  -WBif  MpAft^flitol  'utM  TTMtitA'ti-aen/itt' 
KtagBMwgh;  and!  F^M-'MdcDomM  flunt'  tll«  t^fif 
^ob&-«ilgbV«ri>mwAt#'  'i«  ihdIsMd  «iRRhei'  IMte^ 
iramiSir  AleimtAefV-witei  tlitdy  MWfg«vet«N^t!^ 

ib^<grcnt>trouM«  whiehihfid  fKMo^bMu^hc  tlport'tb« 
iriHnd  of  Sky»'«b)r4hb'}dd)ttQh»t)0n«if  ii'^(»1i»h-gli4. 
vncb  wbiMn  (life  bnbtippy'difltufber'of  the  UlH^dMVi" 
htid'lMdbd**«Mprote0tif1|r'tlmi!ibhe^'  LAdy"Mtn«gMt*^tv 
dfdi«dtimiiirtb«-'PrwMitf«t-'fb>lfiri'd)i^iM'^llrflt<^i' 
iiig'tiiiit'tilat'iitihNptty  iWti'hHd  hitrlidt^d-'hrttiMirivy' 
nigbt  «|M)ii  >her  kitiinmini  Krfig^itrlh,  '•'ti'TViHH  Velt 
kMtvM  f»r  bis 'ritfgidRt*  hobehry;  ItitP^ifyJ  itHd  pru^ 
daboe'ln  all  MeutTMioesof  lWA'bvfetvttfiit'Ubhttpffy 
Digbt;-a'MM  etmob  tfobs^iiMiM,  Rrld  ^  lik«tf 
IB  ihfl  bduDtryttbiit  lftbfl'  PHMMdinH^  tfoh't^nd-dM^ 
mcntbM'hwtio  ft  ba«<lhe>  ftrid'Af  tM«  biMufci 
c»nlda«b  but  VMidsr  hlirindibth'to'amlf  pMVttfttyt*'  > 
H«f  Mytbip'lnliitorml  Frttttf  id'-befVlbhA  K'M^ 
bm^b  md  MrfR4()(rt^'hi8>gbdd'Offib«B'i»Wi'tH»<Db)ib 
u0<^inbeiritind  attd  fbe 'gd««rttht«nt f  >^inB'et^«/' 
BbB-w»y«h''*'  r  ivMl  DM  veVittrffl  td'^ilwriuilTv' ;  'but  yet 
I  AtiT'tartain  it  mia  HMtdttntf/F,  flM>ci^d«<d  irtffHt^i' 
ffdinviiD'  «xbAM  «f  go(M)^ARtUril-BHd'«drf)|)ltiB}0tf 'Ufitfilr  < 
n-  M*Bbrt»ble-|»t»r«ffiJ  wlwfbi»e#<iliiwhe|p  fnttChtt 
tntfiley;  t)h«a  fnut  any'diMfryaUy  df  i^bMtMa^tti^lH- 

c'Tpleer-     <  •    I   ■  ■  '       ■'•  ■"   

Tfc*  dity  aftwhto  sr^lVftl  nt  KltigsbttHgh'ta  btftriti  j 
io  Skytn  Cb*  Cbentiflr  Iftft  rtmt  mliind  nnd  wftnt 
over  to  tbe  amntt  island  of  Ram};-,  which  was  only  | 
aiji  mUw  off.  Tbe  cbiefv  MacXteod  of  ,Ruay,  who  , 
ImhI  fiMi^  fbrthA'  Pncander  berii  nt-FKHrirti  and  rit ' 
CulToden,  was  lying  bEd  aomewbere  on  tbe  main-  [. 
laodc-bal  bii  wna  wars  at  bone,  and  ihaj^  aoaom-  . 
medNMtl  Ctaarim  w  a  ODW-afaad^  '  Th^  had 
bettf>r  lodging  to  gifft  him— there  was  nothing  bet-  , 
lor  left  oa  the  ialiwul;  fur  a  dotacbioeiit  of  Ktog 

>  CkUudaB  Pbinr. 


oHbi-jiiP*  limh  "h«a'y'HA"m*9e-''#'ft'**"<iHV**''fceibi-f 

^^'itW'fiVU''i^^^tt'*WbWl''Hl^Ul  fcHMaa''Hlt^HH'  (tfd'Viiirt'I*'.' 
I1Sfe^ChMhfct"'*l«"iyyrt|;  'HliifcHWWi*  KMHiiel-  Iff 

fffilltw'hl  Sky*i;  'rrt't'iin'^)oHiy  k'kliW'rf'btiip.-WrtJ'eai'-- 

H4,i-  it^arn  hm  tH^ii  fMm  tVoA  rtlb  tiA»f'bJrttmcV 
whtJ -hifd'Wi-rlttd  'h^r  bMj  ^IWHW "miWi  9«ttkh=  Ui*n' 
KtM^^lJ^l!tVWl«d'n^t4»  Itdifiti  AMri^ti'MHd-tbVAatedeA' 
With  (kJfh^rig'IpW'rtitfo'yeillHi-  ^Hi"  IbU'OhtMfif 
GfrrdtltnilrfHM'lM  fMrrf,  «^6Btf,->«M^rl^'y^^'^- 
MtMW,  ibM  iH  riuijti>  iAft«Vy>'tHtk'1i«'^tfM  'UtA  My' 
hMi^ii' --HfMi' '<'fl«')blbt>ff, 'toV- 

Mfd'W»i¥f!6**ri;'*  '  SMrife"#(i^(*ti'iftfe\rt"KingitfrtrfgbV 

FliW''Augi)Stidfl;"Sif  Ai^fiwiiTJiflvhifrttAiaia  tt^^&to' 
8<lft«h  tbe'Hiiart  Bf'rtinDtikfe'bf  CVitttbrfrtarfa: 
irtBff'Vny'  lietfe"fTlet6l'fc"Wlt//  th*^dttlii;*  d«j*  Si^' 
AWiiattdHh'  "bflt'htl  MtfppeU  Wy  titbnth'l^'  mi>'Aife' 
ttiflC'tftf*'  miib  -had  b«^>efct>)6>Hlb'|yi(ateM!  of ' 

SAf^S^H  'tllMt  YottlH'  IMte  b»d*A'tieAW:  'and  ff  fnt^' 
ttt  bt)  ]MMMida  It'i^aM  ^ticottVii^'btbiM^'nfli^' 
bin  <dite^plb:*"  'I^'tHe'Afih^ib'wb'l^'triiMt^^  Mw 
vtMl-tf,  tUb-Maf  abd  bfVi#  ^blA^to  do  Wia  td'iiearf'' 
tffe'1hM%e»<fW£ifivb  -ba(*k  ti>  ■^rteft-^'permif- 

n»t''a'  bldoa;*bifst!y  fiKtici'.' aid  "irteti"  if  MR'  natn^e' 
hhd'bc^MA  iHtit^  AtiHfef^'b'd'V^t/ld'ffnt  tUv^'t^b^n  to' 
d«w"d6W"b  «tjoh'ltifribtiirA6'idlVirt1-tif''£eV«»f(*  anrf 
ttid  Mc\m  iif'riivti-y'MiHtSi'tthiHi  bf  i^utfin^  to 
dMm'^i  k  thloti  'ttAd-tiWitor-ibti  d^acbbdartf  bT  nittny- 
khigs.''  Trf'biiVft -kdpf'CfiHfrl^'rti  if  *cate  "prtSoncr ' 
e1th6l*  Srt  StfbtlnWW  firtghrfil.  tfr  bvenlii  tbe  Afrwf- 
i<;art  p1Httbitttfnfl,"*riwM  -brtw,  be^n'TM-y  ttV)UM^Mnif>. 
andSnigbt'ha'i'e  fii-ovicd^itcBedlrigJj'dhtlgpnius.  Pnr 
t)t«'Bi(rMy,'f<A"ffatf  hbbornf  fcfab  House  bf  Bi'ti^swfbk, 
it^  v^H^  bMtei'-tt/ 1^.  nthV'^'thiib  'Hf  cAVch  'him ;  ^nd 
we  ViAtf  bot  hel|l'belldVTbg  thHtthh  '#it!B  tbd  inplnioa 
ofa  tiittirildUrtiH'A'fidKititf ofthti  RnglMH  «abloen  iinif 
of  nof  «'reW'oflth«'<iM)ciiM  f bat  w«rt)  h: 
SteorhnA— i^tbdu]^',  tn  Ibr'firte'  htgbA^«*e  oTCam- 
befM,/t*4e'crtti  i^tMly  lUbey-tHrtt'ltb  'wouM  hare 
B^nt'brm'tb  tb^  '^oW^f  ki\ffthti  faledf^Xfaoirt  erfm- 
pAhiihoftl*  '  Httfgibtrith,  hti'v<'B*t^,  irt9'  bot  #ent  to 
tb^  Tdhrflf.'  bbf  6otiffn8dld'BUiaMlrcK€ttMltt:  Bmb 
orfb«BV«  glrtottiy  n1)bifett'MM%'1lria*t)rAb  MMd  tvMt 
urihiipiJy  inmates.'  "        '1  ■■  ■ '  "  ' 

'«ft6r'iMyihg'B0rtie  'aayi'wtth'thfe  'fcns'ttf  Ma*-" 
LdHd  rtr  RftSAyrthW  CTMyrftef  tBttit^'etf'  fiS'ttte  I*V 
ol'-8»ybV'b»]tn6tto'the'Bouild!t  if'thy  MatTfertalds.' ' 
but  to  ilbhsa  of  MAtTOnffAH  oF'MAcKltoidn.-Who  rwd  ' 
s^t'ttlB<c1hbVo}bItl  '<bb  rebbVarMy^.  '  At;  pWrtibg  lie 
giH^b  ybdHjg  Rasay  a  llftl^'^ii^e,  Cbbtilinidg  a  Mlv^r 
■pobbV  Mrtft.'  hffd  f^K^^btr-d^ri^titt  Vim  t6  lt«^p  7t 
tinthejr  biet^gatU.  "Tb«  WfcUKiiltlbab  fedbifl>lllinj 

f  tn't'1tlteV.'i>t«d  tti«  ifltji  <>rll(a^,'(^  jqU'B'mmtti'ftW  Ae'tnnl. 

bul  jna|)|r  fin<m)Bi UNI'l<pn"r'l<ff>'4W. 
mil  Iff  allmird  Io  Mnpt.  nwt  wne  Fj^|K.h,riiiM  fit  bywTl^,  ' 
ilw'««u  to  nii\it  Umr'  ■' 
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CIVIL  Ai^Pf  ?f^A/I¥'A^^l,Y7l/RiV^^S^cTI0^'s. 


Kith  ,yv^,(tiij^?s^,pi;flifus«l(|,ih(R),p  «n(lfi*r-i 
ini(P9/ron),J8^>ffTn^flq,.  ,Hpr^,!)*x,)epr^«»(i,thf»|.,^h«jrq, 

i>)f.d*j'..hftW'yti  ^^;«ft.^fg^^p(^,^lflv^'^t.(lu^^f'^t|?Pg^^Jff^ 

ctHinwEj  .wwp  bj'.  »i  WHWt^w  ntwnm  iiwppft  fbpi 
rec^4;,,nn4*  fiftfiT  .ciwwngi^hp  .lipe'.Qf.  jwsta,  they 

into  tha  Bfi^Bbtw  ,^igb!l^■■l•*,pnd,MHf  him. 

tl^  e(aatfU«li»pdlj;pv^rj;i«ftf  Q^,th«j|  ^uld  p^^t  in, the) 

Cbiirlef.  mid  XJJp;W^d*i4*..wJtb/tii^f*-or,jhr!eo7^tao(i"-i 

U>j»»iid.rHHgb^.>Vlii?n  fibfljr.qHmaf'fltliff.pfapfl 
of  ikjdlA^  io^ftbi^f'd;  by  ^i^,&l4c^Wf^!tbe  fq'ps^  (iv 

iu^  wiMd  ■^<),<dftliwQd  vp.;'  aUfwJl^iri  with, 
wlioui  twd.tnttep  aji  tbeir  lodging,  di^clvuned 

■gMDsb  (the  U^lai^ffec;*  .vfHo.ih^d  jt>^u  .fD..afn»s, 
Mu-iag,.t^  t)iQ>r,fi{i<^  ttfos^.W^p  «tUl  prutecfffd.  tb«,. 
yQupg.Pr<»ippder,  ly^Kp  ftjpl^^nd.iPfldAiiRn,  n^d  tbst, 
tfcej  dUjiVf  'to •relieve  .thftWBflly^n.fpfJ  .tijpir.cpMi^rjf., 
by  K'viuft  biv>MptiHnd|takipg  th9.Ji({ge,rew«rd<i«l)icbi 
^vcrumetu  fmd  ulfi^red-  ,,Tbi^  Uf^w.  MncOoo^ld, 

fuiiUvr  wrvipe;  for -he  WArPHd  lum  tliiit  aornti  troop* 
hail.fQt  f)v«ii  toto  ,JBL«iise''sbit'ai -VBd  tukJ,  hiin.i)f  h 
mudi  Nifnr  birling-plwe.  .wilfBro.  he  bimqelf  .'lipd 
[WHed  tbe  ipf^ceding  Pig^F'  <  Tbta,  ww  a  pavp  uf 
ika  rock  in  tbn,  gzenl  ingun^iq  ufi  ^'firxdu.  vfXmh 
lies  bctveeo  Kiatwtl  Jifid  Uleof iipriftpp..  «•  TUorp," 
wid  tb'w  HncDooaVM  "  Hv«  sevon  jmon  qpon  nrbam 
tlw  priaw  imgE,  aVsabitely -dep^vdv  ibejt  ,Hra 
bntro  aftd.CiiXbfiilt  ftud  xn9Hi'.»( .x\i^m  hme  been  in 
Ilia  ifti^.!'  .Cli»rlea  aod  hv  i^pfiflioas  put  thuiu- 
H>lie«  noder  U>*  guidMc^,^.U^,  MwDqiwild,  wfau 
cuudfwt^ii  tbemto  tbe  wil^iestiaAd  ntcwtcra^  pHft 

thay.fmmA  six.of  >>ei(^n  uuembled  aiidiB- 
ttfr  upoD  •  sheep  which  they  hnd  UJi^d  thnt  vpity 
day.  Tba  dweUsrsjp  ;h^  ci^ve.;Were,  in  f)(ct«wlv>t 
would  have,  iieep  ajH«d  "tili^"*  ftOMntriea  frf^bppt- 
eri,  brigandsf  ar  bikadiui;  ^ut  'iwhelbtiE  jihey,|Rad 
•dopied  ^hat  eowa»  of.  r^eiiH^  under  the 
prenure  af  their  diffi^jplUWt.  QT  •«b«Uier  (bey  were 
vetenms  in  the  profeftaipq,.  iai  not  meationed-  In 
the  wijd  parta  «f  ih^  jUi>;b^ada  it^  lnyrt  hi/vi  never 
l^el  beoa  abltt  (o  p»F[;l9«rp  cittMe-|j&ti)g4  ^nd  ;tbf 
only  ibini:  that  made  amy  diatinctioo  iq  tlie  appre- 
beutiuB  ^  Ui»  nmwtMffeara  ia  gnuanX  ketwtma 
fracteeiie);  wn&  frir  eapftm  'Waa,  wHmi  ffaa  cMng 
wu  dune  by  a  irhtire  diiA,'  and  Wlieo  it  was  dune  by 


^jl^dfuLof;  W»Pi  Wibfl  fc«d  4)v^Ai9ff  bhdit-  altegitrniM 
tp|:(beM:.«^*e/aJRn^('?/^fl<<i»nJiN'iFiO»'n-BtotQUriW  OJhel 
s<^Tfn,li[f«n  Qf,,the.at^VAfiBU4>p9n  their IfadeMiifbrbenim 
Oif,illiAnijk^vrstiliW.F«^n,,qfi,t^,9irmc0'4*  hpi«e/6fil 
hu  4»di  qnd:  riiggml,  cf«diti<w-'> '  >  tWith  -spchiheat*  Inal 
to)  Is  t f  ,  ^ flp  n  1 4  iwrovpd.  i  a#4 ,  tm  ■  diet ,  alaw.- .  r  I 
8pH9«!i^«fhr4P  ^('.ftemei^ijefiil  linbhkJbylsUDl^iafp 
t^^l^aiOfTriiMiM'Of  ff>inM.jG4eiiWh  ofliffefM  wlfc».rt«reift»l4i 

gta«  with  jtbeir  ponmatiteatat.  Foed'iwaaileteeii-Mi' 

Pfnative.-dflUpMifia  .were.bMflhllilt-  ForttAngaoliia. 
tM^er-itbp  Jbtfwd'Ofi  fSumberbiPd?^  4fficfnii  aaiftnH 
epnWvanvin  ■  TlUat,  fprt  .waa  i>«^!Bb«TB<«H;b&<ntiiaa- 
friitx\  i[hfi-,care,  Dnd'  GbMrltv'*  )tf t«rtd«Btaiit««tf'.t*igo* 
t^bM -JroquBnUy.iAi  th*'pight-tiMifti6lp«M)DmlwAM<i 
ii^lfilJig^eithey'COMU  ff>om  sh*  Uigbiiin<it9rBiii»b«b*l 
itjjfg' the  vfkUiifW'i^-andi^oAeioiiBjlyitbeaa!  meb  phwi 
cpred  .HPi£ng)i<|h  «ew4pHpe)V'!  Qhaiilet  atn^sd-in' 
t))n •  fWf% <wUh : M> e  iiWabootera  !&ve  J*veek« «nd it li^re^' 
dui^a.i  butthon>)ie.J»i?^i>!te.]QK|iJerbectet  eotnpHtiy«< 
a^d  i«»ljrHDre4  UleRtilHda|e<t0..ftiMl-DHt!9eBieft]eigfaH] 
hiirit)]e:  genU^nwwith  wbpm.ihe  ntigJit  urpsb.hiiiiHi 
self.  ■  Thoiiseifen-ffnpjHwdi  qipaatedMe-toidiywiiABi 
tbe  priflpe  frmnltbia  pufpoae^vayieg  ibat  jio/rsMlantf i 
cquldi  pw itAj!  t«rqpt  tb«ra,  -forj  IC  «baybetni)rc4  ibd : 
pripaa,.tbtB7  moat  fly  .tbflir,fi)fH^yti*a«»ba4y  'i»n»ldi 

430,qoq  ,mw,«  tgmait  mmNrd'foc-Rtpoor  HtgliJaiid. 
genifeinai)*  who  9»uld  p»  amiy  «q  Ediiib«i^ti.<an. 
tiODdop  with  bis  JuweyvVWehiBtBeaobery  WooU' 

be  .'UQiwtjcedj.. And  where  ihp  mtutd  ftvd- pe«pt«i: 
eeou^  bo  <mt.  bia  oieHt  and  driftk  bis  winfrt  and  bvb^- 
wiita  him  asifn«mla.^   Fbter  Umut,  taovwtfr^  oba 
of  tlfp  aevAn^  piod  the'nxMt-Hctiwe  or- most  inttolli^ent' 
of,  thf),  bHod,  submitH*], tz>  rtO^al  «rd«rs,iaiid  wtniinte': 
]jocb>*ber  lo>  find^^ut  vome'^nilemnniof  the-  nfemei. 
1)^  i^aimipna..  Tha  first  CameroD' be  meb  wm  the 
brnBa  chief  ■Cninerpn  of  Clunea*  wba  psefPotM 
bncjk  la  thet  oara  to  usmtp  the  ptwce  that  ha-vwild 
inoac,  faiiQ,  Kt  tjie  bead  of  fcilenseich»  where  -hat 
CbuwSi  l»i(|,a  bMl^  but  in  a  aeQrat  plaoe.  .Cbar4e» 
iqptftttly  Ml'ibeicaKa.afld  araaeM  .aloas  th«-.iopa- 
of  th/B  owunfaina  in  a  very  «tor*iy  bight  t  fauu  ««  ba 
thpujEbt  it.nevBHary  w.Jifl  iqo»9«iM  ky  fi^yi'lKt  did  - 
nqti  nqnob  Qlmcpicb  aqd-  the-litd^.W-ai  tb«  time  • 
nppmntedtnfd  when  h»|^  tbflreiie  fou»d  AMrhfi) 
the  .chief  nor.  fwd  tQ  eat,  £*eter  (Iwit;  however, 
euppiiedibiHb  .tbf4e-.da6t»eacie*:  b«  MUM  a. -dear. ' 
nud  found  out  Ciunes  again,  who  forthwith- came  to- , 
tha  :hut  with.ii^  ^bfpe>  ftooat    T<be  ob^ef,  ipfpr-imfd 
Chaiflf  a„  who  wanted  to      to  ^doeob  Bad*" 
noch,  where  the  gentle  Locbeil  and  Clunie  were 
lurking,  ^t  the  trffopfi  ,»Dd  acoqts.af  goy«a-iMuieiit 

oDftof  (he  MTsn  roea : ,"  Ue  bwla  qoat  of  ni«r*tt  dMk-rplimd  c'ofb ;  . 
k  itirlinr  Uruji  waiilaiak,  murh  wurn  :  ■  prettjr  ^uod  tnftaii  plftid; 
UrtSb-fciMt  «M>HM>UMt-Ma(««l.  iMd  oith  tt((i«K>-M'  nMcbVtw*  - 

not  pnolher— >Y»i  of  ibe  nilur  <>f  ulTr<D."  "Thii  Chtiholm,"  mj* 
Hunt,  "  at  dmbuniH  >  gtwd  hiany  j^an  after  ihe  nbelliiiD  i 
Hd-MMMI  f^»lU  kM<tM-MHMIt]fWMb'hiMiaMl  Mr  IM  MMy. 

and.fai^Md  ihtf  wituM  brcdm  lypi  fur  (i*iD|  th«in  bn  left  band,  u 
when  hr  Tisrf^il  with  Ihe  prinn*  h«  had  'rm  a  lAska  iiT  K<(  hand,  sncl 
,mn-t*dlf4«uim  l*>gtMinM  ri|ht  UltnA  At  Mlf  taiMI  lilV  Iw  AawitM  ' 
prtur*  aiwln."  ■  ilooM. 
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[Book  IX. 


were  oainaruiM.  ■■<!  that  aU  the  forriei  of  the  riwera  up  to  tbe  top  of  the  Csge,  it  being  of  a  nmnd,  or, 
uud  luchs  were  BO  strictly  guarded  tliBt  Buch  a  joar^  nther,  oval  sbiipe,  and  the  whole  thatched  and 
ney  whs,  fur  tbe  preaeut,  impoaaible.  It  was,  there-  cowed  with  fog  (moss).  Tliia  whole  fabric  hnog, 
fure,  reaulvud  to  keep  cluae  for  a  time  iu  or  about  aa  it  were,  by  a  large  tree,  which  reclined  from  the 
the  little  hut  io  Glencoicfa.  They  were  in  thu  ^  one  end  all  aloog  tbe  roof  to  the  other,  aod  which 
situatioD  when  Mnc  Donald  of  Lochgarry,  aod  Dr.  .  gave  it  tbe  uaiue  of  the  Cage.  And  by  chaoce 
Cameron,  Locheil'a  own  brother,  penetrated  into  there  happeaed  to  be  two  stones  at  a  sinaU  distance 
tbe  district  iu  search  of  the  prince ;  fur  Locheil  and  from  one  another,  in  tbe  aide  next  tbe  preeipicp, 
Clunie  had  both  concluded  that  he  must  be  some-  resembling  the  pillara  of  a  chimney,  where  the  fire 
where  to  the  north  of  the  lakes.  The  two  aiea-  ,  was  placed.  Tbe  smoke  had  its  veot  out  here  all 
senders,  who  knew  the  country  and  all  the  paaaea,  along  tbe  face  of  the  rock,  which  waa  ao  much  of 
found  out  Charles,  and,  after  many  niore  dangers  ^  the  same  color  that  one  could  dtaeover  no  ditference 
and  hardahipa,  they  aucceeded  in  carrying  him  into  in  tbe  cleareal  day.  The  Cage  waa  no  larger  than 
Badenoch,  where,  at  a  piiice  cnlled  Mitllaoauir,  he  ,  to  contain  six  or  seven  peraoos,  four  of  whom  Were 
■net  Locheil  aod  Clunie.'  Tbe  gentle  Locheil  was  frequenrly  employed  phyiag  at  cards,  one  idle  look- 
atill  luine,  and  aufferiug  from  the  wounds  he  had  ,  ing  on,  one  linking,  and  another  firing  bread  and 
received  in  the  battle  of  CuUudea.  After  staying  a  '  cooking."  Here  the  party  remained  caged  Ull  the 
lUy  or  two  in  a  hut  called  Uiskchibm.  tbe  two  chiefs  13th  of  September,  when  a  message  arrived  from 
L-arried  the  prince  to  a  still  better  liiding-place  in  the  ,  Cameron  of  Clunes*  to  inform  Charles  that  two 
t;reut  mouutiiin  of  Bonalder,  which  Clunie  had  fitted  French  frigates  had  |nit  into  Lochnanoagh,  and 
up  some  three  niunths  before  for  his  own  use  and   were  waiting  there  to  carry  him  and  bis  friends  off. 


that  of  his  wounded  friend,  styled,  very  appropriate- 
ly, "the  Cage."  "It  was,"  said  Clunie  himself,  »a 
great  curiosity,  and  can  scarcely  be  described  to 
perfection.  It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very 
rough,  high,  and  rocky  mountain,  culled  Letier- 
uilicbk,  still  n  part  of  Benalder,  full  of  great  atones 
and  crevices,  and  aome  scattered  wood  (uterapersed. 
The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that 
uionntain,  woa  within  a  small  thick  hush  of  wood. 
There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in 
order  to  level  a  floor  for  the  habitation ;  and,  as  tbe 
place  was  ateep,  this  raised  the  lower  side  to  no 
equal  height  with  the  other;  and  these  trees,  in 
the  way  of  joints  and  planka,  were  leveled  with 
earth  and  gravel.  There  were  between  the  trees, 
growing  naturally  on  their  own  routs,  some  stakes 
liaed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  tbe  trees,  were  iii- 


The  Chevalier  set  out  immediately ;  but,  as  he  trav- 
eled only  by  night,  be  did  not  arrive  at  the  port  till 
the  19th.  Other  meBsages  had  warned  other  gen- 
tlemen lying  in  concealment  up  and  down  tbe  coun- 
try; aod,  lieBides  Locheil,  Clunie,  and  Colonel  Koy 
Steuart,  about  one  hundred  embarked  with  Charles, 
on  tbe  2Uth  of  September,  at  Loehnanaagh,  the  very 
spot  whtire  he  bad  landed  fourteen  months  befui-e. 
He  disembarked  at  a  little  port  near  Morlaix,  in 
Brittany,  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  recpived 
by  Louis,  and  eothuaiasticniiy  greeted  by  the  people 
on  bia  first  appearance  at  the  o|iern  bouse — for  the 
Parisiaoa  were  quite  charmed  with  his  romantic 
adventures. 

But,  before  this  time,  many  of  those  who  hnd 
ventured  for  him  had  been  hanged  and  beheaded, 
lerwoven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,   with  the  usual  aod  revolting  accompanlmenu  of 
'  The.«i«ochiBf.*Br.,con.j<ienDgthedreum«.nc«.,.o»ptpoo.- 1  drawing  and  quartering;  and  while  Charles  was 
If  provided  Cur  mt  MpllsMDir,  uhI  Charlw  fuod  hatter  thau  ha  had   showing  his  face  in  the  French  opera,  the  bends 
doMrormnrjrhn^tiM.  ciunio  himwif  ttiu.  rrc.rded  tha  mMiof:  J  of  braver  and  better  men  were  exhibited  at  Temple 

"  l^hoil  wouM  have  kuMMd  *Oh,  ■»!  my  clesr  Lucheil,' ni"  ,  ■■       f  ^-i    ■-  ,      ir    ■  j  > 

bis  i«yal  h>ahi..«.,clappiinhipio«th..hu«id.r;*w.  done  ki,owj  Bar,  OD  the  walto  of  Carhale,  York,  and  other 

who  may  be  lookins  fn>iu  tbe  lop  «r  yoiuler  bill*,  aud,  if  they  lee  any  |  pliices.     If  there  bad  been  00  gtory,  OOthiug  at  all 

>acb  notion,  ihoy'll  i«i»«ai.teiy  roMiude  that  1  a.n  here.'  Loche.i  striking  or  ronmntic,  in  the  War  wbich  put  an  end 

ibsB  vihrred  him  ibIo  hia  habtuuMk,  which  waa,  indaed,  ■  vary  pour         ,    °  ,   ,..       ^.  _ 
use.  Tbe  pnnco  wu  Rsy,  aud  is  hatwr  Hiiriurt*.  it  *m  poeiiUe  i»      the  rebellion,  there  wns  no  mercy,  Mo  generosi- 
think  he  could  have  bauD,  couiidenng  the  oiaoy  diMitera,  du>iipMnt-  ty  in  princely  bosoms  after  the  victory ;  sod  Btntes- 
n«nM.rai.g«c..ai.dd.tfic..iii«ho  b«iui.derK....e.  iii.  r.yd  h.vh,««,   ,„gn        judges  Seemed  but  loo  wen  disposed  to 
with  hia  minap,  went  into  the  hot;  and  there  «m  more  meat  and  i,,,  ,  n.i,.  •> 

driak  pia/iM  for  tbe.  thu  b.  espeoud.  Thr,.  ...  plenty  of  mat- 1  owbe  the  Inw  OB  sharp  as  Cumberland's  sword.  It 

i.m ;  aa  anker  of  wbiikey,  n>utiiiiiiiv  iweiity  Scoirh  pinti ;  auaie  gaud  '  waS  tO  be  hoped  that,  in  the  COurS«  of  thirty  years, 

the  nation  would  be  found  to  have  advanced  iu  hu- 
manity; but  tbe  severities  exercised  now  were 
greater  than  those  which  had  been  exL-rci^ed 
against  the  Scotch  rebels  in  1715 — greater,  and  lei's 
necessary.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  continued  to 
be  "for  the  uttnost  severity."    Both  in  Scotluod  and 


Wf  Mueagei  mndo  the  year  before  ;  with  plenty  of  butler  aiiil  chfm ; 
liciidsi  a  lante  well-cured  bacim-ham.  U[hhi  hia  nniry,  the  {wiiice  took 
a  hearty  dram,  whwb  be  auatetime*  called  for  tbrreafler  Iu  dnuk  the 
health  wf  hia  frieuda.  When  acme  aiiured  collqpa  were  dnmeil  with 
Itnttcr,  in  a  lar|[e  aaucepan— which  l^icheil  and  Clunie  carried  alwayi 
abiHit  with  theni,  being  the  nuly  fire-tenel  they  had— hii  royal  high- 
nean  eat  heartily,  and  lud.  with  a  very  cheerrul  cuunieaaura,  'Nuw, 
lienlleairu.  I  lite  lika  a  priiwie ;'  though,  at  the  aaue  tirae,  he  wai  no 

rtb.rw«.«i«t«in.dib.-c.ii^h»ooU.v.«^^^^  England  DUmerous  prisons  were  crammed  with 

*er  aptKM.  After  diaaer  lie  aakMl  LarbMl  if  ha  bad  alwaya  lived  here,  •  .  .  ^  ,  ,  _. 
during  hti  akulking,  in  luch  a  guild  way.  *  Vna,  lir,' aniwered  Iiiicheil, 
■  fur  uear  three  Diuiithi  that  I  have  heeu  herFabout  with  iny  cousin 
Clunie.  he  hue  provided  for  me  to  well,  that  I  have  had  plenty  of  auch 
M  ym  ami  1  Ihauk  Heaven  yoor  royal  higtiiiei¥  h«>  )tut  through  xd 
Many  danger*  to  lake  a  part.'  "—Vlanit't  itcrouial  of  Lachtit  a»d  kim- 
ulf,  afUr  Iki  BattU  of  Otdtodrn,  4c.,  in  Home'a  Ajiprudii.  The  ungi- 
iial  of  ihi*  piiper.  dtetaltd  by  the  chirf,  lugether  with  other  MS:3  and 
letien  relating  tu  the  Highland  war,  waa  put  lUlu  llunie's  huds  by 
Cluuia'a  MM  and  luovMtiir. 


victims,  and  for  some  time  vast  numbers  were  lodg- 
ed in  the  holds  of  ships  of  war  and  transporti* — 
packed,  huddled  together,  like  Africans  on  botird 
slave-shijis.  Hence  arose,  in  many  cases,  fevers 
and  diaeaseB,  which  robbed  the  gibbets  of  their 
prey,  and  which  did  aot  always  respect  the  govern- 
ment soldiers  aod  sailors,  but  carried  off  the  victors 
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m  veil  M;tii»  wqdidiedr  «be  >tlen  ^vtfvll  m  tbe 
wpUrfli.'^.  In  GuilnletbeiieVM«lMaH3r<400tmAli*- 
igiiate.SMta'CraTd^  iuto  a  ptaee  not  'U»%»  M<nigh 
firftrtf  t  faMdheeomnoa  mea-were  ■llowed'to  ciMt 
(sm.oDe.iQ  .b*Miyttc>ba  tried  Jttid  banpiK],  sttd  the 
not  to  fa*  toABporlad  br««r  WmM-  In^NUi  "filMU- 
iMDfrwiilMmtiMi^  tarinL-  i«  tMwtiee>tif  th»  reeog^ 
ttized  righlLof  -lbfl  caarts.af  Scetlaodi  and  io  o)»eii 
oMtnurootuwof  artidU'iD  tlW'Act  »f  -ODNn,'Clie 
Scottirfi-  priMaaniiWMe  alt  ranMfed  for  tuial  to 
£i)|^nd,<«ub«f  dvead  (tf  the  partiilicj  or  tompw 
Mw  of  ibatt*  ooDDtiyMMh.  After  the  reMlkHi-*f 
1715,  ^ii£agligh.pmkte— <the  BWto^of'C^Hrft  tff 
thoae  dtfi-^mi.imtmtoA  tMt  th*  Inilty  of  gowni- 
DiMt  "gave.  oonaiDn.&r'aadjiiAoaB-inahiajttKHnt  *b 
if  oaljr  a  feyr  bagfara  ware  to  he  attcrifiaed  -for  tbe 
UtnagreaBioo  ctf  tluur  laisds." '  Ttwra  was  aoavcely 
any  ffouad  for  ^uch  m  oomplaiDt  now,  fi^r  lords,  and 
kift^^  ivoil  <eeittJenMOriboih  English  and  Scotolx, 
were  exMHtod  iaploDtgr.  One  of  the  fint  tha&inf- 
fered  wa0  GoloDal  Tonnley,'  the  calooe)  of  the 
MaDcbeater  regiment.  Ho  waa  banged  oo'  Keaning- 
toQ  CoinnuD,  bad  bia  bowets  torn  ooti  mid  4ia  beaut 
east  iotp  a  6re  ;  end  eight  of  Jib  oAeera  mdi  idm 
ware  treated  in  the  woae  jaanoor  at  the  aamo  plaee. 
Siipibv  «xecutiooa  took  place  at  York,  Bramptoa, 
■ad  FenciCb ;  and  afaoat  (Mgbty  gbMtly  heeds  were 
kept  end  exhibited  io  cUflereot  parti  of  .the  aonb, 
as  if  to  drivei  back  the  people  toward  their  wotMt 
bartMuitj-.  U  appear*  that,  in  Brery  plaoe,  the  aiic 
tborttiea  were  moet  pnnetiliou*  in  eimmliog  the  traa^^ 
aao  seoteoooa  vith  all  their  ntrocitiBtfJ  Charlea  Badr 
cbfie,  brother  te.  tbe^DefbrtaosteiEHrl  of  Dsvwenl* 
water,  who  had  Ruffered  in  17L6v  bqd  eaeaped  the 
block  then  by,  breaking  ioat'  of  pijeon,  but  now  ho 
had  been  lately  cxptured^  on  board  a  Freooh  veesel 
ctrryiog  arms  and  supplies  tOitha  yeoDg  Pretender 
Bi  Scotkpdi  and  ke.wae  pat  tO'  death  witbonc  any 
fresh  triid.  but  upon  his  former  sentence,  pasaed 
ibirty  jears.ago.  .  He  pleaded, that  l^e  was  a  aobjeot 
of  Fraofe^tb^ti  he  held  a.  cooiRiiMion  front  the 
French  king;. b«t  the  pourt  overrdbd  ihe  plesTand 
rejected  an  ftpp^cation  iar  del^y..  He. died  with 
the  grentoat  foiAi^d*  *fom  i  TovefthiU*  and  bia 
headleae  b9d7  was  iotmrod  Dear  4be  faeadleaa  body 
of  his  Iwother  in  SuGilea*«cfaurob*  Eloho  and  many 
of  the  kirda  «iid.g«pUaai9B.had,eseBped  to  the  con- 

>  Kay  ommImu  that  k  ttiMl'ii»I%iMn  Uild  of  skkMn  Wkj  intra- 
4Med  Mn«K  tlM  Dak*  «f  Oant«rl«Ml'k  vmf,  ta  Sonduid,  hy  Brtg» 
tat  HouBhton'*  rapniaiit  comiii^  ^nia  Ma  ia  ahipB  thai  had  btCm 
carriH  nhcrl  priaoam  to  Loodini.  amoDg  whmu  <*■•  the  jail  i)»tcnp«T. 
Tkia  Mladjr  ant  tjuiy  mtdt  lUMc  mmg  our  MiUj«n,  bal  even  ■roimi 
lU  MwBapngle  towtiw,  gw^aaMibm  of  mhim,  >wh  jumg  and 
oU,  drad  dailjr  tbereuf. 

*  Letter  (Vom  NichulKm,  biihop  of  CarliilB,  to  Arclibiibop  Wads, 
*  Sir  Hmuf  niia^  CoHMttaa.  Thir  Proteiuat  pi^ta  draws  ■ 
fncbtfol  pKUmn  of  Um  «aMkiwi>«a  (fa*  foteH  K«r«  i  hen  tailhMi,  ud 
b«  OTxc*  aa  imoMdiata  triaL  **  Not,"  i»  aaji,  ■■  ibat  I  have  anjr  jti»h 
laaytbat  tb*  priMnMnara  lilw  to  mka  their  ciupc,  but  bccaan  I  ap- 
Katand  Itet,  tfjMiM  bv  ih«  KiMifed  aptediljr,  naay  of  tfaen  will 
lM*a  tba  wmU  (B  alaia  aaeiqdvrway  than  ilMjought  tado."  That 
n.  the  biabep  fcarad  tbay  wmiltl.die  of  rtnaaaa  is  ilieir  luwhbia  daB< 
far—,  tiiit  tl  Uvftif  tu  bolianfad,  drawn,  and  qaartarrf. 

■  WW*  GbailM  RoMift  WM  lint  hi*  aDO.  wbo  whli 

hiM,  wa«  BMUbn  tqt  Cb«rl**  S(D«a'(.jDuacM  hiUher,  Aa  Daka.Bad 
aftsrward  Cardinal,  oT  York.  K'ny  prima  latEtra  of  tha  tiiM  aaiil, 
tmM^Mtif,  that  b«  wia  lb*  jMog  P»t«nd«r'>  brother,  and  that  Kinf 
a— JMi  rnlttmn  Wn'gfwaiy  iMhatMii  ta  kwwrwhit  w 
■iowiihUe, 
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-tiiiMt'(^tt  SXitce'of  P^rth  Kad  (Tie'd'  at  sen  oo  hn 
p«NBg«),fmtOilinberhbd*h  dBtachAiebt^'cauglit  atld 
inkd«  Asr  thfe  Ehrl  6f  Cronranfa  and'hi^  sbo'Lofd 
MacLeod;'  Ltfrtf  Kilmnrtfock,  libfd  tiathierino.  Lord 
MonKngtbl)',' Sir  Archibiild  Pririirose,  and  several 
othe^' persem  of  dUtinctidti ;  'aod,^  Itiat  bf  all,  old 
Lord  Lovat,  wbd,  nfli^r  mtMy 'esttipesl  was  found 
eoncbalcMl  In' a  boHow  tree 'In'  on'e'oP  the  wildest 
parte  of  thv  nighlaods;  pBrliamebt'h&d  passed  an 
aetforattaMiSng  all' that  had  escaped,  and  that  did 
net  STB- render  thenwelvM  beftn-^'the  ISth  of  July. 
liie'Uirtwaa'Ioiig,  and  hit^udad  sbme  of 'the  highest 
iHUniM  iit  Scddaod,  and  tteariy  M'the  great  Bigh- 
latadehMb.'='  "     •  . 

On  th»  38th  of- Jniy  the  etfrls  CromaHie  and 
Kfhnaroeek,  aad  Lord  Balmerinb,  who  elRimed' their 
privileges!  wrfre  brongfat  befbre  the  pieera  in  West- 
minster  HhIK  wfrCre  the  ehancenor,  Lord  HnVd- 
wicke,  who  had  bieen  appon)C«d  Itird  hlgh'st'ewfird, 
presided.  The'  scene  was  mil^nin'  and  grandi 
"  Three  parts  of  WeBtmraster  Hull,"  injB  Hnhiee 
Walpple,  "were  ioebifled  with  gallertes  and  fating 
with  acarlet; -aad  the  wholb  feeremooy  was  coo- 
doiitvd  with  the  moat  avrfu)  Miemtiity  and  decency^ 
.  V  .  t  .  No  part  of  tito  roynt  ftmily  was  theroi 
which  1  was  a  praper  regard  to  thb  unhappy  men 
who 'WOT*  beceme  their  vietlnia.  One  hnndnftd  and 
tfairty-oioe  lords  were  preaenc.  .  , .  :  .  I  bad  af  mod 
myself  wUh  All  -the  resoliifrien  T  could  with  thv 
tbonght  of  the  priMners*  ciimea  and  of  the  danger ' 
past,  rad  was  asristad  by  Ihe  sight  tff  the  Martfoh 
ofi  Lothiaa  in  weeperi  for  his  wd  whn  fell  at  Cul- 
lodea:*  but  the  firM  appearcmtie  of  tbe  priBonert 
afaoched  m,»-*^eiv  beharlor  mehed  me.'^  Cto mar- 
tie  was  a  tiatiid  man,  and  iihed'  t^ars ;  and  the  otber 
earl,  Kittnamoek,  though  behaving  with  more  dig- 
nity, pleaded  guilty,  as  did  Crotnartie,  both  ex< 
pteBeiag  remorse  fur  their  past  eondnct,  and  theii^ 
present  good  wishes  for  the  person  and  government 
of  King  George;  but  old  Lord  Balmerino,  the  hero 
of  the  party,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  took  exceptions 
to  tbe  indictment.  •«  He  is,"  says  Walpole,  •>  the 
most  natural  brave  old  fellow  I  ever  saw:  the  high- 
est intrepidly,  ereo  t»  indifference.  At  the  bar  he 
behaved  like  a  soldior  and  a  man;  id  the  intervals 

of  form,  with  carelessness  and  hnraer  At 

the  bar  he  playa  with  his  fingers  upon  the  ax,* 
while  he  talks  to  the  gentleman  jailer;  and  one  day. 
somebody  coming  up  to  liaten,  he  took  the  blad*  and 
held  it  like  a  fen  between  their  faces.  During  the 
trial  a  little  boy  waB  near  him,  but  not  tall  enough  to 
see;  he  made  room  for  tbe  child,  and  placed  him 
near  himself."  He  proposed  to  disprove  the  indict* 
meat,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
taking  of  Carlisle ;  but  upon  being  informed  that 
this  was  no  anawer  to  the  charge  of  his  joining  the 
king'a  enemies  there,  inasmuch  as  he  had  marched 
into  the  town  at  tha  head  of  bia  troop  after  it  was 

I  Lari  Bahm  Karr,  who  killed  at  Callodea,  wm  the  Miqata"! 
aacood  BOO,  and  aor  af  tba  MM  f«n«iaiDf  fooog  nwaoflha  lima. 

*  Tha  ax,  ID  anah  eaaaa,  waa  alwaft  bronfht  fiMB  the  Towar  wfih 
tha  ^aooart,  and  bald,  bf  tha  •zacur tooar,  Mar  to  theiD  daring  tha  trial . 
In  tba  samiBf.  when  tba  ttaraa  ionb  war*  i«  ha  hranfht  fiDin  the 
Towar  ia  oapaiala  coaoliaa.  ibm  wia  mm  dfqMUa  In  wUsh  th* 
■nit  go :  old  BalMriao  criod  oot,  **  Co—,  wm,  pat  il  wiA  an  f  - 
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taken  by  the  rebels,  he  SRid,  with  a  smile,  that  he  | 
■hould  ^Te  their  lordahipa  no  farther  trtiuble.  i 
"While  the  peere  were  withdrawa  to  their  own 
chamber,  preTioua  to  deliToriog  their  verdict,  Mur- 
ray, Uie  solicitor-general  (afterward  Lord  Mans- 
field), asked  Balmerino  why  he  had  pat  in  a  plea 
which  his  solicitor  bad  prerionsly  iDfonnod  him 
could  be  of  no  use  !  The  old  Scot,  who  waa  witty 
as  well  as  brave,  asked  the  bystanders  who  thn 
peraOD  was ;  and,  beiog  told,  he  said,  io  a  tone 
which  must  have  chilled  the  heart  of  that  able  and 
rising  lawyer,  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Murray  i  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  see  you ;  I  have  been  with  several  of  your 
relatioas;  the  good  lady  your  mother  was  of  great 
use  to  us  at  Perth !"  Murray,  iodeed,  came  of  a 
very  Jacobite  stock ;  and  his  elder  brother.  Lord 
Diuibar,  was  minister  or  secretary  to  the  Pretender. 
When  the  peers  returned  to  their  places,  the  lord 
high  steward  asked  them  severally  whether  Lord 
Balmerino  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  and  all  said. 
Guilty,  upon  boaor.  He  begged  their  pardon  for 
giving  so  mnch  trouble ;  and,  as  be  went  away,  he 
said,  "  Tbey  call  me  a  Jacobite ;  I  am  no  more  a 
Jacobite  than  any  tbut  tried  me ;  bnt  if  tbe  Great 
Mogul  had  set  up  his  standard  I  should  have  followed 
it,  for  I  could  not  starve.**  He  also  said  that  one  of 
his  reasons  for  pleading  not  guilty  was,  that  so  many 
fine  ladies  might  not  be  disappointed  of  their  show. 
If  poverty  could  have  excased  rebellion,  all  three 
lords  might  have  pleaded  it.  Since  the  stopping  of 
a  pension  allowed  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Kilmarnock,  though  a  foorfbid  earl — being  Earl  of 
Errol,  of  Linlithgow,  and  of  Callender,  as  well  as  of 
Kilmsrnock — had  of^o  wanted  a  dinner;  and  the 
Earl  of  Cromnrtie  was  not  in  better  circumstances. 
On  being  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  both  these 
earls  sued  for  mercy.  "  My  own  fate,"  said  Cro- 
martie,  is  tbe  least  part  of  my  snffering ;  bnt,  my 
lords,  I  have  involved  an  affectlonatn  wife  wiUi  an 
unborn  infant  as  parties  of  my  guilt  to  share  its 
penalties.  I  have  involved  my  eldest  bod,  whoso 
youth  and  regard  for  his  (wreot  huiried  bim  down 
the  stream  of  rebellion.  I  have  involved  eight  inno- 
cent children,  who  must  feel  their  parent's  panish- 
ment  before  they  know  his  guilt.  Let  the  silent 
eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears  supply  my  want 
of  persuasion,"  Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  had  in6- 
nitely  more  self-possession,  and  who  possessed  a 
fine  voice  and  extremely  fine  person,  and  a  noble 
carriage,  made  what  was  considered  by  all  an  able 
and  impressive  speech.  He  said  that  be  would  not 
deny  the  extent  of  his  own  crime,  bnt  that  there 
was  some  alleviation  to  it  in  his  having  instilled  good 
(Hinciples  into  his  eldest  son,  "  who  was  in  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  army,  fighting  for  the  libertiea  of 
bis  country  at  Culloden,  when  his  unhappy  father 
was  in  arms  to  destroy  them."  [This  was  true; 
but,  nnluckily,  bis  second  son  was  with  bim  in  the 
field,  and  was  now  with  bim  in  the  Tower.]  He 
also  considered  that  he  was  entiUed  to  take  some 
merit  to  himself  for  the  great  tenderness  Witb  which 
he  had  treated  the  English  prisoners  when  the  vic- 
tory was  on  his  side.  He  spoke  so  welt  that  Lord 
Leicester  went  up  to  the  DukR  of  Newcastle,  and 


I  said,    I  never  heard  so  great  an  orator  as  Lord 
I  Kilmsrnock.   If  I  was  your  grace  I  would  pardoa 
him,  and  make  him  paymaster  to  the  forces,  like 
Pitt." 

The  ease  of  the  nnfcntunate  lords  and  others  bsd 
been  prejudiced  rather  than  helped  by  a  very  iodis- 
craet  letter  which  Vanboay,  the  Dutch  ambassador 
at  Paria,  bad  been  indaced  by  &e  Frqueh  coort  to 
address  to  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  recommendisg 
humanity,  clemency,  and  greatoeas  of  sonl~the 
latter  a  quality  which  was  non-existent  io  court  and 
cabinet.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  the  lieoteaont 
of  the  Tower  for  the  prisoners,  but  stopped  and 
forwarded  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  contsined  a 
plea  for  the  prisoners,  objecting  that  the  late  act  for 
regulating  the  trials  of  rebels  did  not  come  into 
operation  till  after  their  crime  was  committed  ;  taut 
Ihit  legal  objecUon  was  set  aside  by  the  Lords,  and 
without  any  other  legal  proceedings  the  chsncel- 
tor,  as  lord  high  steward,  pronounced  the  horrible 
sentence  of  deatb,  as  traitors,  upon  Ai»  three  lords. 
Great  iuterceasion  was  made  for  tbe  two  earls,  but 
apparently  little  or  none  for  old  Balmerino,  wbo 
would  have  exeited  more  sympathy  in  magnaoinuHis 
hearts  than  either  ctf  tbe  earls.  Tbe  Didte  of  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  never  been  at  court,  kissed  tbe  king's 
hand  and  asked  Lord  Kilmarnock's  life;  but,  ac- 
cording to  an  acute  observer,  Hamilton's  intercession 
rather  hurriod  Kilmarnock  to  the  block.  Cromartie 
found  better  petitioners  and  advocates  in  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales,'  and  in  his  own  handsome  and  excellent 
wife,  who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  It  is 
said  that  Kilmarnock,  with  the  greatest  nobleness 
of  soul,  desired  to  have  Lord  Cromartie  preferred 
to  himself  for  pardon,  if  there  could  be  bnt  <Hie 
saved.  A  pardon  was  granted  to  Lady  Cromartie 
for  her  husband,  and  the -two  others  were  ordered 
for  execution  on  the  I81I1  of  Angnst.  Kilmarnock 
was  not  BO  light-hearted,  bnt  old  Balmerino  con- 
tinued tn  be  joyous  witii  his  pretty  young  wife  almost 
to  tbe  kuU'  On  tbe  fiital  morning,  just  before  tbey 
came  nut  of  tbe  Tower,  be  called  for  wine,  and 
drank  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  King  James.  Both 
the  lords  were  made  to  vralk  00  foot  from  their 
prison  to  the  scafiTold.  Kilmarnock,  00  acconnt,  ws 
suppose,  of  the  superiority  of  his  rank  and  title, 
walked  first,  supported  by  two  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers, and  dressed  all  in  Unck.  Balmerino  followed, 
all  alone,  wearing  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with  red, 
"his  rebellious  regimentals,"  a  large  loose  flannel 
waistcoat,  and  under  that  his  shroud  and  grave- 
clothes.  Their  hearses  were  dose  behind  them. 
They  were  conducted  to  a  house  near  the  acaflbld. 
Here  they  parted.  My  lord,"  said  Balmerino,  em- 
bracing the  earl,  "  I  wish  I  couU  suffer  for  both !" 

>  "Th«FriMMafW*fei,wfceMjDl*raMikB  MVtd  Lnrd  CiMMiti*. 
i^hadM  It  fa  mm  for  old  Sir  W.  Oo>d«a.  Lrty  Owmirt  h- 
Ikar,  eoninr  down  rat  of  hU  damlh-M  to  vote  ■gtiM  mj  blhw  la 
tha  ChippenhKm  clBCtion.  If  bii  royml  liisbnen  had  not  coaDtanMO*' 
inTaterac)'  like  that  of  Sir  W.  Oordea,  ha  wouM  hiTa  no  oeeaaitm  W 
•lart  hi*  gratitude  warn  i»  fnar  of  rabaia."— if.  W^ok.  Tba  raadar 
will  raaMnbar  tba  wamaft  acna  wb»  tks  tmt^gtmma  of  Sir  Rabiit 
WalpolabrMBbtdowatlw  lanw,  tba  hah,  and  O*  blind,  twval*  >taia*l 
him. 

■  "  Balmarino,"  tmjn  Honcti  Watpola,  wrilfuf  oa  tba  llib  af  A» 

SUM,  '*■■  jolly  with  hi*  jireti;  TvsBi^ 
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Bnt  Kilmuiiock  had  scnrcetj  )eft  faim  before  he 
desired  to  iee  faim  agnin,  and  then  asked  bin)  whether 
hfl  knew  any  thing  of  a  resoIutioD  said  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  Highland  army  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Cniloden,  to  put  all  the  Eogtish  prisoners  to 
death.  Kilmarnock  replied,  '^My  lord,  I  was  not 
preieat;  bnt  aioc*  I  came  faiAer  I  hare  bad  all  the 
rMMo  in  the  world  to  beliera  that  there  was  mch 
order  taken ;  and  I  hear  the  Dake  of  CamberhiDd 
fau  the  pocket-book  with  the  order.**  Balmerino, 
who  mu  present,  rejoined  indignantly — *•  Jtvalit 
rswerf  to  ezevfc  their  harbarity  to  ««.**   And,  as  no 
foch  order  was  ever  prodoced  to  Uie  world,  and  ns 
Balmerino,  Lord  Geoi^e  Murray,  the  gentle  Loch- 
ei),  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Jacobite  officers 
and  chief  men  were  wholly  incapable  of  such  a  bar- 
btnos  design,  and  as  the  young  Pretender  himself 
had  never  shown  a  croel  disposition,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  the  dying  lord  spoke  the  truth.  After 
•peoding  about  ao  hour  in  his  devotions  with  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  Kilmarnock  ascended  the 
icalfold;  he  seemed  terrified,  but  yet  preserved 
the  digai^  of  a  gentleman.   He  stood  and  prayed 
some  time  witb  one  of  the  mioisterst  who  exhorted 
and  eneonrvged  him,  bat  wept  the  while.  Hia 
penitenee  was  mnch  admired ;  he  delivered  a  long 
•peecb  to  the  sheriff  and  stock  to  the  recantation 
fae  bad  made  at  his  trial,  declaring  he  was  satisfied 
with  Uie  legality  of  King  George's  title,  and  that  he 
wished  all  that  embarked  in  tiie  Pretender^  cause 
nnight  meet  the  same  fate.    At  last  he  knelt  down 
"  with  a  visible  UQwillingness  to  depart,"  and  the 
flxecotioDor  atmck  oflT  his  bead  at  a  single  blow. 
The  scaflbid  was  then  new-strewed  with  sawdust, 
ibe  blood  on  the  block  was  covered,  the  executioner 
pat  on  a  new  dress  and  took  up  a  new  ax.  "And 
then  came  old  Balmerino,  treading  with  the  air  of  a 
general.**    He  walked  round  the  scaffold,  bowed  to 
tbe  people,  went  ap  to  his  coffin,  read  the  inscrip- 
tioD  on  the  lid,  and,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  said  it 
Was  all  right.    He  then  gased  around  him  apon  the 
■peetators  who  l»d  assembled  in  amazing  nnmbers 
(even  the  masts  of  the  ships  in  the  river  were  cov- 
ered widi  men  eager  to  cateb  a  distant  view),  and 
be  read  a  long  paper  in  an  audible  vmce,  and  gave  it 
to  the  sheriff.    He  mentioned  George  as  a  good 
bind  of  prince,  bnt  denied  his  right  to  the  throne, 
»ad  declared  tfaat  Prince  Charles  was  so  sweet  a 
prince  that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  resist  following 
biffl.    In  trying  the  block  he  exclaimed,  "  If  I  bad 
a  tboQsaod  lives  I  would  lay  them  all  down  here  in 
the  same  cause."    He  called  up  the  executioner, 
felt  the  edge  of  the  ax,  asked  him  how  many  blows 
he  bad  ^en  Kilmarnock,  and  then  gave  the  ^ends- 
■lao  Area  gotneas,  saying  he  never  was  rich — that 
th«  was  all  the  money  he  now  had,  and  fae  wished 
it  was  more.'    Two  clergymea  came  np  to  offer 
tfaur  asristanee.  bnt  he  declined  it,  saying  they  had 
Already  done  him  all  the  good  they  could.    He  then 
patted  off  hta  periwig,  look  a  plaid  cap  oat  of  bis 
pocket,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  saying  he  would  die 
«  Scotchman.   He  palled  off  his  coat  and  gave  it  to 

•  AciftaTttekMwMnnlw:  XilwMek  bad  givra  thcbMd*- 
—  fa^fMiia. 


the  execQtioner,  whom  he  patted  on  the  back,  and 
encouraged  to  do  his  work  like  a  man.    He  stretched 

'  his  neck  across  the  block,  and  gave  the  sign  instantly 
t»by  tossing  up  his  arm  na  if  he  were  giving  tbe  sig- 

I  nal  for  battle."  But  the  Iteadsnian,  taken  by  sur- 
priae  with  so  much  rairidity,  gave  him  a  bad  blow, 
and  it  cost  him  ■  third  effort  to  sever  the  bead  from 
the  body.' 

Old  Lord  Lovat  was  not  brongbt  to  trial  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (1747);  for  he  had  not 
appeared  io  arms,  like  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino, 
and  it  was  more  difficult  to  prove  against  him  an 
overt  act.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  old  fox  con- 
fidently expected  he  should  escape  the  vengeance  of 
tbe  law  by  a  natural  death  io  the  Tower,  for  he  was 
sinking  under  his  age  and  his  maladies.*  But  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,  the  young  Pretender's  secre- 
tary, saved  his  own  neck  by  turning  king's  evidence, 
and  sacrificing  his  former  friends  end  associates.  His 
ample  revelations  were  quite  enough  to  convict  Lov- 
at, and  even  to  fix  the  gailt  of  treason  or  treasonable 
correspondence  upon  several  English  Jacobites  of 
high  rank ;  and  if  the  government  of  the  day  had 
been  so  inclined  they  might  legally  have  sacrificed 
the  Dnke  of  Beaufort,  Sir  William  Wynn,  and  others 
who  bad  been  plotting  and  corresponding  for  years. 
Murray  of  Broughton  prodnced  Lovat's  own  letters 
to  Charles,  and  other  documents ;  and,  remembering 
the  iniquities  of  tbe  chief  rather  than  tbe  old  prin- 
ciple of  clanship,  several  of  his  kinsmen  and  clan 
appeared  against  him  upon  his  trial.  This  trial  be- 
gan on  the  9th  of  March,  and  lasted  seven  days.  He 
complained  bitterly  to  the  Lords  that  the  factor  ap- 
pointed to  manage  his  estate  had  not  complied  with 
tbe  order  of  their  House  ;  that  Captain  Fergnsson 
had  not  restored  his  strong-box  with  his  money, 
though  ordered  so  to  do,  at  his  majesty's  command, 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  that 
he  had  consequently  been  left  des^nte  of  money  to 
support  himself  in  his  prison,  or  to  provide  for  his 
defense.  The  Dnke  of  Newesstle  said,  that)  as  to 
the  strong-box  and  money  which  Captain  Fergnsson 
had  seized,  be  had  been  ordered  to  deliver  it  up : 
bat  that  on  the  captain's  representing  that  he  looked 
on  tbe  money  as  a  fair  prize,  belonging  to  himself 
and  his  seamen,  it  was  considered  that  it  wonid  be 
bard  to  rob  bim  of  it,  till  it  was  known  whether  it 
was  so  or  not ;  "  which,"  added  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, "  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the  event  of 
Lord  Lovat's  trial."'  In  other  words,  Lovat  wus 
not  to  have  the  use  of  bis  own  money  till  it  was 
useless  to  himself.  According  to  the  Scottish  eye 
and  ear  witness  we  are  following,  "he  said  gome 
strong  things  with  regard  to  his  unhappy  situntioo, 
and  read  some  strong  epithets  with  regard  to  Captniu 
Fergnsson  and  the  factor"*^ — epithets  which  we  can 

>  HoMM  Wftlpab'a  Laiim  to  Hun. 

■  At  lint,  hinnw,  Lorat  TucUd  that  lha  atr  of  tha  Tcnrcr  agraad 
wUb  him  :  and  he  told  hii  phTncian  "  that  the  Tovar  wai  a  batisi 
can  than  all  hi>  draught!  and  pills." 

■  Lettar  fima  Normaiul  MaeLaod  to  tha  lord  praatdaat,  in  Cullodaa 
^paia. 

*  Ibid.  LavathardpravfoaaljpelitioMdtliaHoiMaof LordatoacUaii 
tha  itroar-bos and  tha  momy.  "Then  wai,''ia>'i  Sir  Aadraw  Mitch- 
all,  "  naithar  gnTity  nor  dacancy  in  hii  bahavtor:  ba  appearad qaite  un- 
ooooeraad,  aod  what  he  aaid  waa  ludtcrou*  and  buflwuiili ;  M  Uit  jrc- 
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not  help  fancying  were  well  merited.  Nor  was  it 
withoat  extreme  difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  for 
his  agent,  William  Fraser,  to  hare  sccasa  to  him  in 
the  Tower.  It  appears,  however,  that  gorernment 
had  Borne  fears,  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  the 
old  fox  might  break  cover  and  escape.  When  he 
first  came  to  the  Tower  he  said  that,  if  be  were  Dot 
so  old  and  infinn,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
him  there.  And  when  they  told  him  they  had  kept 
much  younger  men,  be  said,  <'  Ye*,  bat  they  were 
iaexperieDced ;  they  had  not  broken  so  maay  jails 
M  I  bare."  He  told  Williamson,  the  lientenant  oi 
the  Tower,  that  he  would  coatrira  to  bang  his  eldest 
son,  and  then  many  bis  seedod  son  to  Williamson's 
□iece.  And  this  tnteotioD  of  sacrificing  bis  bod, 
whom  be  had  csjoled  and  drireD  iDto  the  rebellioB 
long  before  he  declared  himself,  was  not  sud  merely 
as  a  bon'tnot,  for  the  gray-headed  eiiiner  capped  all 
his  monstrous  iniquities  by  attempting  to  save  him- 
self by  accusing  and  sacrificing  his  eldest  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Horace  Walpole,  who  seems  not  to  have 
Tuissed  one  moment  of  the  trial,'  Lovat's  behavior 
was  the  strangest  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
nny  court  or  anywhere  else.  We  believe  we  shall 
not  go  far  wrong  in  adopting  the  theory  of  the  great 
Scotch  writer,  that  there  was  a  touch  of  madness  in 
the  old  man's  composition.'  But  seldom  was  mad- 
ness allied  with  so  much  caustic  wit.  At  his  trial," 
Bays  Walpole,  »  he  affected  great  weakaess  sad  io- 
firmities,  but  often  broke  out  into  pasaioos,  particu- 
lariy  at  the  first  witness,  who  was  his  vaaaal.  He 
asked  bim  bow  he  dared  to  come  thither  7  The 
nBD  replied,  to  satisfy  bis  coDscience.  Marray.  the 
Prfltender'a  secretary,  was  the  chief  evidence,  who. 
in  the  course  of  his  information,  mentioned  Lord 
Traqnftir's  having  conversed  with  Lord  Bnrrimore, 
Sir  Watkyn  Williams,  and  Sir  John  Cottco,  on  the 
Pretender's  aflfHira,  but  that  they  were  shy.  He 
WHS  proceeding  to  name  others,  but  was  stopped  by 
Lord  Talbot,  and  the  court  acquiesced — I  tbiuk  very 
indecently.  It  was  imagined  that  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  would  have  come  upon  the  stage.  The  two 
knights  were  present,  as  was  MacLeod,  against 
whom  a  bitter  letter  from  Lovat  was  read,  accusing 
him  of  breach  of  fiittb ;  and  afterward  Lovat  sum- 
moned him  to  answer  some  qaestioDS  he  had  to  ask, 
but  did  not.  It  is  moch  expected  that  Lord  Tra- 
quair,  who  is  a  great  coward,  will  give  ample  in- 
formation of  the  whole  plot.  When  Sir  Everard 
Falkener  bad  been  examined'  against  Lovat,  the 
lord  high  steward  asked  the  latter  if  he  bad  any 
thing  to  say  to  Sir  Everard  T  he  replied,  No ;  but 
that  he  was  his  humble  servant,  and  wished  him  joy 
of  his  young  wife."    The  last  two  days  of  his  trial 

ii(ja>iM«i«UMjiMl^w«rrf«^wbirb,liuw«Ter,  would  ben  paM- 
ed  anr  wbhoot  notin.  hmi  dot  Laid  GnuniUe  baancad  sad  Lord  Balk 
*«{ni«d.  Md  proBBwd  w  ordtr  to  ba  oBtarMl  ia  tbe  Joanial.  and  hara 
tij  ihsl  aeqnircd  to  theinaitlve*  a  lOTt  oT  popularit;.  which  700  know 
tbey  TOT)'  mwcb  wantad.  Nu  SooU  BoblBmeD  ipoJiB  on  tha  occaiion : 
thtg  arc  prWnl  aaii  mlisu.  God  Ucm  Uumr—LtlUr  ta  tin  tard 
pntUtMt,  ia  Oallodan  Fapan. 

>  Walpola  opaaa  tha  leliarooataininrthiiaoeovntwttli  thaworda,*'  I 
ban  bwNi  Hwimg  at  old  Lovat^  irial."  Tba  Daka  of  CnrofaarlaDd  at- 
teudad  thia  trial,  tbangh  ba  bad  kept  awaj  Inm  tbit  of  tba  othar  ktda. 

■  Wahar  Scou. 

■  Ha  waa  atrTOfarr  to  tba  dnka,  wfaoai  ba  bad  aliandad  into  Scot- 
\Mai  dnilaf  Uw  rabtlban. 


he  behaved  ridiculously ;  and  he  joked  and  made 
every  body  laugh  eveo  at  the  awful  crisis  wheo  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.  To  Lord  Ilcbester,  who 
sat  near  bim,  he  said,  in  tbe  words  of  an  old  French 
song — 

Je  mean  poor  ma  palrta. 
El  ne  u'en  aoueie  giiftraa. 

And  in  withdrawing  from  Westminater  Hall,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Farewell,  my  lotds ;  we  riiall  never  meet 
again  in  the  same  place !"  Both  before  and  after 
trial  he  made  his  prison  echo  with  his  jests,  and  he 
carried  the  same  spirit  to  the  bk»k.  Perhaps  tbe 
greatest  weakness  and  folly  he  comDlittad  was  ia 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland,  en- 
deavoring to  excite  his  eompaaiioD  by  reminding  bii 
royal  bi^oess  bow  oftea  be  bad  carried  bim  ia  bia 
arms  as  a  child.  Still  tiiere  was  eveo  in  this  letter  a 
touch  of  his  cunning  and  remorseleMness — a  stroke 
that  was  likely  to  tell  with  the  Butcher  of  Colloden 
— for  he  offered  to  make  anch  discoveries  as  would 
be  a  hundredfold  more  useful  to  government  tbta 
the  chopping  off  his  old  gray  head.  He  says  be 
will  be  banged,"  says  Walpole,  •>  for  that  his  neck  is 
so  short  and  beaded,  that,  if  beheaded,  he  should 
be  struck  on  the  shoulders.  I  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible to  feel  so  little  as  I  did  at  so  melancholy  a 
spectacle,  but  tymnny  and  villainy,  wound  op  by 
buffoooery,  took  off  all  the  edge  of  (Hmcero.*"  He 
ate  heartily  daring  his  whole  coolinement,  even 
the  nMiming  of  his  execution ;  and  ba  declared  tha 
day  before  he  died  be  was  never  in  better  spiriti. 
He  said  be  sbonld  die  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  High- 
land chief  should  do — that  is,  not  in  his  bed.*  On 
the  moToing  of  the  9th  of  April  he  was  led  to  tbe 
scaffold.  He  said  one  of  his  predecessors,  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  died  in  the  same  way  for  bis 
principles ;  that  his  principles  had  been  cooatant 
and  invariable  ;  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had 
never  betrayed  them  nor  any  body  ;  nor  should  any 
peer  or  commoner  be  hurt  from  what  he  should  say 
now.'  Some  short  time  before  he  got  to  tbe  place 
of  execution,  a  great  scaffold  near  the  barsouTowei^ 
hill,  being  overloaded  with  spectators,  broke  doWD, 
and  by  this  accident  about  eighteen  persons  were 
killed,  and  many  more  so  hurt  ibat  they  died  after- 
ward. So  that,  as  he  caused  macb  destruction  is 
bis  life,  the  like  fate  attended  bim  on  tbe  day  of  his 
death."*  He  had  desirsd  that  Mr.  Baker,  a  Rom- 
ish priest  attached  to  tha  Sardinian  embaaay,  might 
atteod  him  iu  private  till  bis  executioo ;  BDd  thu 
favor  had  beeo  granted  bim.  Yet  be  professed  him- 
self^ not  an  orthodox  Catholic,  but  a  Jansenist,  and 
denied  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  He  made  no 
set  si>eech,  but  sat  down  a  little  wbilo  in  a  chair  on 
the  scaffold,  and  talked  to  tbe  people  nearest  to  bim, 

<  Laitan  to  H.  Mann. 

>  Sir  Anhor  Fortw*  tu  iha  lotd  premdent,  CaHiHlaii  Ptpaia 
1  Ibid. 

*  IU7.— It  ta  aaid  that  tha  M  linnar  axolunwd,  "  Aj,  af ,  tto  Mit 
■iacbiaf  tha  batMr  apoit."  Hofaea  Walpela  mjm,  ••  A  wcaBU  Ml 
down  aad  kilJad  aaTetal  penoaa;  ana  a  ma  tbU  bad  iM  fom  tnm 
Salitbary,  tha  da^  berora,  to  aao  th«  earamoaj ;  and  a  ^laiMa  wai 
tkiien  np  daad  with  a  li*a  cbitil  in  bar  ■ttdi."  Bd(  Walpola,  wbo  look 
Creal  paint  to  niUocI  arary  partiealar.doaa  aot  awntian  tbadaanaiarai 
aipraaatoa  joat  Mtieed ;  nor  doaa  Tohtataar  Say,  who  wiilaa  as  If  ba 
had  tMnna  (be  apw. 
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liou  XiOTAT.  From  a  Dnwing  mn<le  by  Hngarth  Ibe  morniiiB  before  bta  lonldilp'i  execnflon. 


Ijiog  tnort  deliberately,  aod  quoting  Horace.  He 
aid  he  wu  glad  to  Buffer  for  hie  country — dulre  est 
ynpatiid  mori ;  that  he  did  Dot  koow  bow  it  was, 
but  he  bad  always  loved  his  country — nescio  qud 
naiaU  *olum.  dec. ;  that  be  had  never  swerved  from 
his  principle!,  and  that  this  was  the  character  of 
big  &inily,  who  bad  been  gentlemen  for  five  hun- 
dred yean.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  burlesque 
conid  not  go  farther ;  but  our  great  letter  and  anec- 
dote-writer says,  He  died  extremely  well,  with- 
oDt  pnuioo,  affectation,  buffoonery,  or  timidity,  his 
behavior  being  natural  and  intrepid."  He  quietly 
laid  his  bead  down  on  the  block,  and  gave  the  sign 
qaickly;  and,  notwithstanding  the  awkward  short- 
ness and  twist  in  bis  neck,  be  was  dispatched  at  a 
■ingle  blow. 

A  few  circumstances  remain  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  this  unhappy  civil  war.  Sir  John 
Cope,  after  being  tnoat  virulently  abused,  carica- 
tured, and  put  ioto  ballads,  was  brought  to  trial  by 
■  court-martial,  and  honorably  acquitted.  Accord- 
ing to  Walpole,  he  came  off  most  gloriously,  bis 
conrage  being  ascertained,  and  even  his  conduct  as 
>  general,  which  everybody  bad  given  up,  being  ful- 
ly jastilied.  Two  of  his  generals,  Lnscelles  and 
Koikes,  came  off  also,  but  not  so  happily  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Hawley,  who  deserved  a 
court-martial  far  more  than  Cope,  escaped  the  or- 
deal through  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 


Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  continued  to  treat  him 
as  an  ornaroent  to  the  service.  Flora  MacDonald 
was  released,  after  twelve  months'  confinement,  and 
went  hack  to  the  Highlands  with  some  d£l500iu  her 
pocket,  which  had  been  collected  for  her,  chiefly 
among  Jacobite  ladies  in  London.' 

As  soon  as  the  storm  had  blown  over,  ministers 
seemed  to  act  as  if  it  bad  never  existed  or  bad 
never  been  more  than  a  joke;  they  were  too  busy 
with  their  own  party  cabals  end  intrigues  to  be  able 
to  spare  time  to  attend  to  Scotland,  and  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  led  to  or  extended  the  rebellion. 
Duncan  Forbes,  though  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
traveled  up  to  London  with  a  most  admirable  plan 
of  pacification  for  the  Highlands,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  very  utmost  in  order  to  win  or  force 

■  Chmmbera'i  Hilt.— Walter  Scon,  T>1ra  of  ■  Gnndfat her.— Flan 
MacDoDkld  >nFrvra]i]  manieil  the  eon  of  Kinpbqrgh.  At  the  lime 
when  itie  auDggled  ihe  younf  PreleodAr  id  her  Inio  )ha  wu  about 
twentj-roDr  yean  old.  Dr.  JohntDii  law  her  in  the  year  17T3,  when 
Boewell  conlrinid  to  get  the  great  Biiiralial  to  the  Hi^hlanda  aod  t«  the 
bl>  of  Skye.  Flun,  or,  at  ihe  epelled  the  name,  Ftury,  wu  thea  p«at 
her  *eTPDth  climacleric ;  but  Johnioo  deicribei  her  w  *■  not  old,  of  ■ 
pleaiinf  peraon,  aud  elegaot  behaiior  and  hia  companion,  Boewell, 
aeti  her  iJowd  at "  a  little  woman,  uf  a  genteel  appearaare,  and  onconi- 
monly  well-bred."  Jofanaon  tart,  in  a  letter  to  Mra.  Thrale,  "  She 
wai  carried  to  London,  but  dUmined  withoat  a  trial,  and  came  down 
with  Malcolm  MacLeod,  againit  whom  luBwitnt  evidence  oauld  not  be 
procured.  She  and  hrr  hneband  are  poor,  and  are  now  going  to  try 
their  fortune  in  America— Sio  rerum  voltitar  orbit."  They  did  emi- 
grate to  America,  bat  returned  to  Scotland  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence :  and  Flora  died  in  the  l>1e  of  Skje,  on  the  4th  of  Mirth, 
1790,— BeiwtWt  Lift  of  Johiutn,  inik  Mr.  Crvitr't  aelM. 
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the  nttentioD  of  the  cabinet;  bat  he  wsb  obliged  to 
return  with  the  disbearteDing  coDvictioo  that  he 
had  done  little  good  in  this  directioo ;  aod,  as  late 
M  the  end  of  December,  1746,  hia  fnend,  Sir  An- 
drew Mitchell,  who  had  remained  in  the  capital, 
was  forced  to  confess  to  him  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done.  As  to  the  afiairs  of  Scotland," 
writes  Mitchell,  *•  I  am  cobTioced  that  no  man  ia 
the  admiaifltrRtioD  bu  had  «w  flerioas  thought  about 
them  aince  you  left  thia  place ;  one  only  excepted, 
whose  labori  for  the  good  of  hit  country  are  inces* 
mat;  bnt  as  he  chooaea  to  wrrk  in  the  dark,  1  can 
give  no  accouot  of  his  progress,  only  that  I  fear  he 
will  be  successful."  *  After  many  delays,  however, 
and,  alas !  too  many  executions,  mioiaters  prepared 
an  act  of  indemnity,  granting  pardon  to  all  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  except  some  eighty 
individaals  named — a  wide  and  angenerons  excep- 
tion. This  act  wa>  passed  without  oppoBitioQ  through 
parliament,  which  Bubseqnently  confirmed  with  equal 
facility  a  bill,  oot  only  for  disarming  the  clans,  but 
for  restraining  the  use  of  their  national  garli — a  bill 
making  it  imperative  on  the  master  and  teacher  of 
every  private  school  in  Scotland  to  awear  allegiBQce 
to  King  George,  his  betrs  and  successors,  and  to  reg- 
ister their  oaths — a  bill  to  check  the  Episcopalian 
dinoes,  who,  in  Scotland,  were  all  Jacobites,  and 
to  restrain  non-jarors  in  general — a  bill  to  abolish 
forever  the  system  of  heritable  jnrisdictions,  by 
which  many  Scottish  lords  and  lairds  had  been  al- 
lowed, on  their  own  estates,  to  administer  law  in 
their  own  way.  At  the  same  time  some  encour- 
Bgemeot  was  given  to  the  Highlanders  to  emigrate 
to  our  American  colonies,  or  to  enlist  in  the  army; 
and,  by  virtue  of  all  these  and  other  measures,  and 
the  slow  but  sure  effects  of  time  and  costom,  the 
strong  remosot  of  the  feudal  system  in  Scotland 
Was  rent  into  pieces,  and  clanships  and  distinctive 
HigUand  customs  were  destroyed,  mth  all  their 
evil  and  with  all  their  good. 

Badly  as  it  had  ended  for  the  Stnarts  and  those 
vogagad  mlh  them,  the  Scotch  war  of  1745  had 
been  a  moat  adraotageous  diveraion  for  the  French, 
who,  while  the  English  wore  intent  upon  pnttiag  it 
down,  had  been  marching  from  conqnest  to  conquest, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Culloden  was 
fought  wen  threatening  Holland  with  annUiikition. 
When  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  came  so  hastily 
up  to  London  from  the  north,  it  was  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied 
armies  in  Flanders,  and  of  measuring  his  sword 
with  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  commanding  the  ar- 
mies of  Louis  XV. ;  but  the  duke  found  that  that 
post  had  been  given  to  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
the  Queen  of  Hungary's  brother-in-law,  without 
any  notification  to  George.  Both  king  and  duke 
were  greatly  offended ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Eogliafa  parliament  took  it  into  their  heads  that  tho 
Dutch  were  privately  negotiating  with  France — a 
fhct  which,  if  true,  would  not  have  been  unaccount- 
able or  very  blamable,  seeing  how  little  able  Eng- 
land had  been  to  asaisc  them.  Comberiand  had, 
therefore,  staid  at  home  to  recommend  wveri^ 

1  CiDodnPipm. 


against  the  Scots ;  and  our  military  aebievemeats 
abroad  were  this  year  confined  to  a  paltry  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  under  the  command  of 
General  St.  Clair,  Admiral  Leatock,  and  a  prosth^its, 
old  Lestock's  misuwBB,  who  went  with  him  in  hia 
ship,  and  who  ruled  and  advised  even  in  matters  of 
war.  The  strange  trio  did  not  take  Port  L'Orient, 
bnt  they  phiodered  and  burned  afew  fishing-vilhgss, 
and  returned  home  without  much  km.  Smne 
troops,  however,  were  sent  back  to  Holkwd,  sad 
great  conquests  were  spoken  of,  to  be  made  at  some 
future  day  over  the  French  in  Canada;  and  Sir 
John  Ligonier  aod  the  English  cavalry,  though  tbey 
could  not  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  alliea  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Roucoux,  on  the  Yaar,  saved  Prince  Chsries 
of  Lorraine's  army  from  destruction.  Our  foreign 
negotiations  were  as  complicated  and  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  our  campaign  was  inglorious;  but,  fortunately, 
the  French  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  death 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  which  happened  in  the  au- 
tumo  of  1746,  and  by  the  great  revetaes  they  sua- 
Uined  in  Italy,  where  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia  recovered  Milan,  Parma,  and  many  other 
places,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  French 
and  Spaniards  near  Fiaeenza,  and  finally  drove  the 
forces  of  Louis  XV.  beyond  Uie  Alps.  Ferdinand, 
the  new  king  of  Spain,  entered  into  some  separate 
aegotietiona  with  England,  and  arrugements  were 
made  for  a  congress  at  Breda  to  settle  the  terms  of 
a  general  peace.  But  Frederic  of  Pmssui  refused 
his  cooperation ;  and  the  minutera  of  Lonis  XV^ 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  successes  ihey  had  obtained 
in  the  Low  Countries — the  capture  of  Brussels,  the 
capture  of  Antwerp,  dec. — were  glad  to  cootiDoe  the 
war. 

The  dissensions  in  Uie  English  cabinet  eootinned 
on  the  increase.  The  discussion  of  them-would  oc- 
cupy volumes;  bnt  the  great  present  result  wis, 
that  Pitt  coullnued  to  rise— though  by  slow  and  on- 
certain  steps — in  power  aod  influence  ;  that  Lord 
Harrington  was  succeeded  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  governing  Ireland  as  lord  JistntAnant, 
with  rare  ability,  and  a  moat  rare  liberally;  aod 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  hia  tnntfaar  dis- 
agreed in  many  partiovlars. 

The  parliament  had  TeasseinUed  on  Ae  18th  of 
November,  when  his  majes^  Mtpraaaed  hie  dete^ 
minatioo  never  to  abandon  his  alliea,  and  requested 
the  Commons  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  his  civil 
list,  which,  he  said,  had  for  severs)  years  follen 
short  of  the  amount  contemplated  by  parliament 
Though  the  rebellion  waa  suppressed,  and  tho  chief 
rebels  executed,  or  driven  to  starve  abroad,  the 
peers  unanimously  passed  a  bill,  iotrodnced  by 
Newcastle,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  for  three  months  longer.  This  bill  was  oppMed 
in  the  Commons  by  the  violent  Tories  and  Jaco- 
bites, and  apparenUy  by  none  other,  for  it  was 
finally  carried  by  143  to  34.  Pitt  oontinued  pay- 
roaster  of  the  forces*  and  Fox  secretaiy-at-war; 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  announce!  and  to  congrmtn- 
late  parliament  on  the  fiuit,  that  his  majes^  had 
effected  an  annual  saving  of  sef  enty  thousand  pounds 
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bf  diBmisMDg  two  troop*  of  hit  life-gnards*  and  re- 
dneiug  tbroe  haarfr  csvalry  regimentB  to  dragooD 
rflgiiDents ;  and  the  CommooB  voted  an  addresa  of 
thaaka  opoa  Uiia  greet  oMaiioa.  Now  tod  then 
tba  leeUe  Tidce  of  oppositioa  wma  heard  to  mormer 
tint  the  natioe  wu  beggared  and  mined ;  but  the 
bet  appaan  to  be,  that,  in  apite  of  the  iocreaaed  ex- 
peoditiira  of  goveraineDt,  England  waa  richer 
than  the  had  ever  bee»  before,  and  that,  notwith- 
rtaadiDgthe  miatakea  (rf'thoae  who  goveroed  them, 
the  Engltah  people  were  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth 
lod  civilizBtioD. 

A>D.  1747.  The  jesloofl  prohibitions  of  parliament 
hid  stimnlated  public  cnrioeity,  and  several  periodi- 
ca poblieations,  without  the  fear  of  the  House  of 
Commona  before  their  eyes,  had  for  some  time  ven- 
tured to  give  sketchea  of  the  debatea  and  proceed- 
iagaof  both  Houaes.  The  Gentlemeo's  Magazine 
■ad  the  London  Magasine  pnbliehed,  in  the  tnooth 
of  March  thi*  year,  an  account  of  Lovat'a  trial,  with 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwieke's  apeecfaea  on  the  oe- 
euioii.  The  Lorda  ieatently  reaented  thia  as  a  da- 
graat  breach  of  privilege,  broagfat  the  poor  prioten 
10  the  baroD  their  ItDeea,  committed  them  to  prison, 
and  would  not  liberate  them  till  they  had  abjectly 
expraaaed  their  eontrition,  promiaed  to  offend  no 
nore,  and  paid  veiy  heavy  fees.  These  high- 
handed proceedioga  had  aa  effect;  the  writers  in 
maguiDes  and  other  papers  were  frightened  into 
silence,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  kept 
ia  the  dark  aa  to  what  waa  said  or  done  in  the  Up- 
per House.  And,  in  fact,  but  for  the  notes  taken 
by  Horace  Walpole,  and  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic half  a  century  later,  and  but  for  the  notes  left  by 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  one  or  two  others  who  had 
wala  in  pariiament,  we  ahould  at  this  day  know  next 
to  nothing  of  any  debate  in  the  Lords  for  some 
tweoty  or  tfair^  years  after  thia  castigatioo  of  the 
two  magaxioes.  Tliere  were  not  wanting  men  m 
the  Commooa  who  would  have  been  as  severe  aa 
the  hvda ;  and  many  membera  complained  of  being 
pot  into  print  •*  by  low  fellows hot  Pelliam  had 
tbe  good  aenae  and  the  good  honor  to  observe,  *•  Let 
them  alone ;  they  make  better  speeehea  for  us  thui 
we  can  make  for  ouraetres;"*  and  so  the  debates 
of  the  Commons  continued  to  be  given  occ^ionaity, 
but  rsguely  and  badly  reported,  and  always  under 
£ctitiouB  names;  for  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Mr.  Fox  said  such  and  soeb  things  in  any  given  de- 
bate would  have  been  a  stretch  of  audacity  beyond 
the  boldness  of  even  news-writers  or  news-makers 
in  those  days. 

To  quicken  the  Austrian  sluggishness,  d£lOO,000 
were  added  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  subsidy, 
and  the  session  was  terminated  on  the  17th  of 
June,  when  his  majeity  intimated  his  intention  of 
ippealing  to  hia  people  by  a  speedy  disaohitioo  and 
fresh  election.  Vaat  expectations  were  entertained 
of  this  year's  campaign.  Lord  Sandwich,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  States-Oeneral,  had  smooUied  some 
difficnltiea,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  repaired 
to  Holland  to  take  Uie  chief  command  of  the  allied 
araiea.  Between  Dutch,  Flemish,  Bavarians,  Aus- 
1  On*,  Utmoin  of  tba  Pull>am  Adniniuntion. 


trians,  and  Engluh,  nearly  100,000  men  were  col- 
lected, in  tbe  month  of  March,  under  our  English 
prince,  who,  however,  soon  testified  that  he  was 
not  the  general  destined  to  vanquish  Marshal  Saxe. 
There  were,  it  ia  true,  many  unjavorable  circnm- 
stancea :  the  allied  army  consisted  of  many  amal* 
gamating  parts,  and  the  nnmber  of  native  British 
troops  fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  agreed  upon; 
yet  BtiU  it  mast  remnia  indisputable  that  Cnmber- 
land,  compared  to  Saxe,  waa  sa  a  bold  dragooner  to 
a  consummate  general.  The  latter,  from  his  can- 
tonmeots,  intercepted  tbe  duke's  provisions  and 
supplies;  and  when  he  took  tbe  field  it  was  to  move 
to  certain  victory ;  for  Cumberland  had  put  bis  army 
ioto  gome  of  tbe  worst  positions  that  could  have  been 
chosen;  and  tbe  allies  were  thoroughly  beaten  at 
Laulfeld,  near  Maastricht,  on  the  2d  of  July,  when 
tbe  gallant  LigODter,with  the  British  cavalry,  again 
checked  the  advance  of  the  French,  and  preserved 
the  allies  from  destrnctbn.  But,  generally,  the 
fighting  of  the  Britiah  troops,  both  horse  and  foot, 
waa  as  good  aa  Cumberland'a  generalahip  waa  bad. 
Each  reached  tbe  extreme.  While  the  Datch  in 
the  center  gave  wa^  and  fled,  and  the  Austriaoa  on 
the  right  would  not  or  could  not  come  into  action  at 
all,  the  British  on  the  left  atood  tbe  bunt  and  strew- 
ed the  field  with  10,000  FrenchmeQ  before  they 
retreated.  Saxe  himself  afterward  confessed  to 
Ligooier  that  his  victory  had  coat  him,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  8000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  great  many 
officers.  "The  duke,"  says  Walpole,  "was  very 
nearly  taken,  having,  through  his  short  sight,  mis- 
taken a  body  of  French  for  his  own  people.  He 
behaved  as  bravely  as  usual ;  but  his  prowess  is  so 
well  established  that  it  grows  time  for  him  to  exert 

other  qualities  of  a  general  A  French  officer 

aaid  to  an  English  private  who  had  been  made  pria- 
ooer,  *  Had  there  been  50.000  such  men  aa  yon, 
we  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  conquer.' 

•  There  were  men  enough  like  me,*  was  the  reply ; 

*  but  we  wanted  one  like  Marahal  Saxe.'  **  After 
this  battle  the  French  continued  to  take  fortrossea 
with  wondrous  facility  till  they  sat  down  before 
the  walls  of  ^ergen-op-Zooro,  where  they  lost  a 
mat  number  of  men,  and  where  they  must  have 
failed  entirely  but  for  the  indolence  of  the  Dutch 
governor,  an  old  man  io  hia  eighty-first  year.  With 
tbe  surrender  of  this  (amous  fortress  the  campaign 
in  tbe  Low  Countries  ended,  and  both  armies  went 
ioto  wioter~quarters,  the  French  triumphantly,  tbe 
allies  accusing  one  another  and  quarreling.  Nor 
was  the  war  more  favorable  to  the  allies  on  the  side 
of  the  Alps.  Having  driven  the  French  out  of  Italy 
io  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Aostrians 
and  Sardinians,  assisted  by  the  British  fleet,  made 
an  invasion  of  the  south  France,  and  lud  siege 
to  Antibes ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  re- 
treat, were  followed  by  the  French,  were  forced  to 
give  up  Oeooa,  and  were  so  irritated  by  tiieir  many 
fiiilures  that  they,  too,  began  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. A  second  French  force,  however,  com- 
manded by  the  brother  of  Marshal  Belleisle,  waa 
stopped  io  the  narrow  defiles  of  Savoy,  as  it  was 
attomptiog  to  open  its  way  to  Susa  and  Turin,  waa 
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defeated  with  great  Ion,  and  dmeo  back  without  its 
brave  commaDder,  who  wbh  kDocked  on  the  head  at 
the  barricades  of  Exilles.  But  the  Engliab  navy 
did  BoraethiDg  this  aummer.  Admiral  Anson  fonght 
B  gallaot  battle  off  Cape  FiniBtarre,  took  six  ships 
of  the  line,  seferal  frigates,  and  the  best  part  of  a 
numerous  Freocb  convoy;  Admiral  Hawke,  off 
Belleisle,  captured  six  ships  of  the  line  out  of  aine  ; 
Commodore  Fox  took  forty  Freoch  ships,  richly 
laden  from  the  West  ladies ;  and  odier  BQccesses 
were  obtained  at  sea  in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  wwld, 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  British  Channel. 
The  French  trade  was  com|detely  paralysadf  and 
great  want,  suffering,  and  dissension  were  the  oon- 
seqaeaees.  Thus,  in  spite  of  their  ■neeeam  nnder 
Marsha)  Saxe  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  cabinet  of 
Versaittes  began  to  aigb  fur  peace ;  and  the  more 
when  they  ascertained  that  Ferdioand  VL,  the  new 
king  of  Spain,  was  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Eoglaad,  with  or  without  Prance.  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  waa  equally  anxious  to  treat;  but  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sided  with  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ifi  recommending  a  con- 
tinuation of  tiostttities.  Pelbam,  however,  stuck  to 
his  point,  maintaining  tliat  either  Frederic  of  Proa- 
sia  must  be  secured  as  our  ally  or  peace  must  be 
concluded  on  the  beat  terms  that  could  be  procured, 
as  we  had  absolutely  nothing  to  hope  from  the  weak, 
selfish,  and  divided  allies  with  whom  we  were  act- 
ing. Marshal  Saxe  made  certain  indirect  orertureB 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand,  hoping  that  bia  royal 
highness  would  receive  full  powers  to  treaL  Cnm- 
berkind,  as  a  fighting  man,  still  preferred  the 
chances  of  another  campaign;  but,  if  peace  wae  to 
be  made,  he  was  desirous  of  having  the  honor  of 
ninkittg  it.  The  king  was  ready  to  gratify  his  favor- 
ite son:  but  the  cabinet  took  fright;  they  bad  no 
notion  of  the  duke*B  abilities  as  a  diplomatist,  and 
tbey  prevailed  upon  George  to  conBent  that  Lord 
Sandwich  should  go  to  head-quarters  to  asiial  his 
royal  highness.  After  some  very  ingenious  tricks 
on  the  part  of  the  Freucb,  Sandwich  proposed  that 
matters  should  be  referred  to  a  congress  to'lw  held 
at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and  to  this  the  Marquis  da  Pai- 
tieulx  aasented.  The  able  diplomatic  pea  of  Lord 
Cbe8ter0eld  was  employed  by  Mr.  Pelbam  in  draw- 
ing np  conditioDs  and  the  ontbnes  of  a  treaty ;  com- 
mnnicatiooB  were  made  to  our  allies,  the  States- 
General,  the  King  of  SBrdioia,  and  the  empress- 
queen,  who  were  invited  to  concur;  and  an  active 
intercourse  was  set  on  foot  betweao  Paria  and 
London.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  our  al- 
lies, who  had  been  making  war  at  the  expense  of 
Eoglish  money  and  English  bkxid,  were  not  over 
anxious  for  peace.'  At  the  moment  of  danger  the 
Dutch  bad  chosen  to  appoint  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II., 
their  captain-general,  admiral,  and  hereditary  atadt- 
holder,  hoping  that  this  William  Charles  Henry 
Friso  would  serve  Uiem  as  King  William  had  done 
at  a  like  crisis.   And,  though  this  Prince  of  Orange 

1  Loom  XV.  bad  nbMrrM),  kfUr  tha  ImM  aanpupi  In  Pludera  timX 
Uin  Britiih  Mt  mAj  paid  for  bm  (bn|bt  for  ill;  Uwt  Um  AiMuiau 
vara  bauaraleat  tpaetaton  ot  baUlM. 


waa  ignonnt  of  military  affairs,  he  was  anxious  to 
signalize  himself  in  war,  and  begged  his  father-in- 
law  not  to  think  of  making  peace  until  they  had 
tried  their  fortunes  in  at  least  one  more  campaign; 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Maria  Theresa  were, 
upon  other  grounds,  equally  anxious  for  another 
throw  of  the  dice,  for  the  former  wanted  to  swallow 
op  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  Austrian  knew 
Bbe  would  be  required  to  make  sacrifices  in  Italy 
to  set  up  the  Spanish  iofnota.  Don  Philip.  Bnt,  as 
it  happened  tb^  without  the  assistance  and  the  snb- 
sidiea  of  Engbmd  these  potentatea  were  powerless, 
they,  too,  were  obliged  to  entertain  the  propoii- 
tions,  and  to  agree  to  send  ministers  to  tha  eoo- 
greaa  of  Aix-la>Chapel1e.  The  Kini;  of  PruBsia 
was  kept  quiet  by  the  guaranty  of  Silesia,  which 
waa  fbritieriy  pledged  to  him  by  England  and  Hol- 
land. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  10th  of 
November,  soon  after  George's  return  from  Hano- 
ver. The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  constantly 
smarting  under  the  preference  shown  to  hia  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  who  was  as  inveter- 
ate against  the  Petham  adminiatration  as  ever  he 
had  been  against  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  had 
put  the  whole  atrength  of  his  party  into  phiy  at  the 
late  general  election ;  but  tbe  returna,  oo  the  whole, 
were  very  favorable  to  the  ministry.  The  opening 
speech  from  the  throne  passed  lightly  over  our  re- 
verses in  Flandera,  but  dwelt  upon  our  naval  victo- 
ries and  the  mischief  we  had  done  to  tbe  navy  and 
trade  of  France ;  it  alluded  to  tbe  arrangements 
making  for  a  pacifying  coogreas;  hot  at  the  same 
time  it  called  for  powerful  armaments  and  good  sap- 
plies,  afl  the  only  means  of  aecnrtng  an  honorable 
peace.  Each  House  waa  as  compliant  as  possible; 
the  Commona  voted  above  tbirt6eo  millions  of  money 
almost  without  opposition  ;  and  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  session  there  wna  not  a  single  division  in  the 
House  of  Lorda  against  any  ministerial  proposal 
whatsoever.  Yet  there  was  a  claose  in  their  lord- 
ships' address  that  was  highly  honorable  to  that 
House.  In  speaking  of  the  best  means  of  extin- 
gnisbing  the  s{ririt  of  rebellion  and  anarchy  in 
th»  north,  Lord  Chesterfield  had  recommended 
'> schools  and  villages  to  civHixe  the  Highlands;"' 
and  the  peers,  in  their  nddreBS,  declared  that  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  wovid  he 
the  best  tafeguard  of  their  loyalty  and  tranquillity^ 
But  it  unfortunately  was  not  deemed  easential  by 
either  House,  by  cabinet  or  by  country,  to  mitke 
any  proper  provision  for  national  education;  and, 
though  ministers  could  raise  loans  of  millions  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  and  could  squander  annually  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  court  pensions,  they  could 
spare  little  or  nothing  for  the  greatest  and  most  glo- 
rious of  all  ontiooal  objects. 

A.D.  1746.  The  king  closed  this  complaisant  ses- 
sion on  the  13th  of  May,  by  announcing  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  the  recent  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries of  peace.  But  the  caUnet  had  scarcely 
been  so  tranquil  as  Ae  paifiament,  and  it  was  grow- 
ing every  day  more  apparent  that  ministerial  jeal- 

^  DiujafBBfliEkriaflUMhBMt,  iaHuobiDSMPapMS. 
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onsy.selfijbbess,  Bod  iotrigoe  were  becoming  more 
tod  more  fierce  aod  shameless  as  parliameot  be- 
came  more  moderate.  The  roice  of  faction  ceased, 
the  great  stmggles  of  parlies  on  broad  and  opposite 
liriDeiples  of  goveromeDt  tormioated,  aod  were  suc- 
ceeded by  private  penooat  coDtests  for  power  aod 
place,  almost  without  any  of  the  old  distinctions  of 
Whig  and  Ttuy.  The  Doke  of  Newcaatle,  alarmed 
atCheitwGeld'a  incceaiea  u  a  diplamatist,  and  itiU 
more  at  an  iotiinacy  whieb  that  aeeorapliBhed  and 
intrigoiog  lord  had  formed  with  the  king's  miatreM, 
the  GermaD  Lady  Yamioath,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him  at  all  costs ;  and  Newcastle  retained  inflneoce 
eooiigh  with  the  kiag,  who  disliked  Chesterfield  for 
what  he  considered  his  too  great  engemess  of 
peace,  to  make  the  court  so  uncomfortable  a  place 
for  hiio  that  bis  lordship  resigned  oo  the  6th  of 
February. 

Then  there  was  a  fresh  cabal  to  decide  who 
should  Bucceed  Chesterfield  as  secretary  of  state. 
The  Duke  of  N^casUe  wanted  to  bring  in  bis 
frtaod  Lord  Saodwicb — a  very  eoovenient  kind  of 
politicil  jobber,  whose  private  morality  and  public 
honesty  were  pretty  nearly  on  a  par.  Fox,  still 
secretary-at-war,  snya,  in  a  humorous  letter,  "Lord 
Sandwich  was  the  man  his  grace  of  Newcastle  in- 
tended The  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  who,  I  think, 

never  conld  mean  to  make  the  Duke  of  Bediord  his 
colleague,  thought  of  ouikiDg  him  a  aboeiog-born  to 
Lord  Sandwich :  he  talked  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  the  place ;  and  then  said,  he  was  sore  his  giBce 
wonld  expect  it,  and  would  acquiesce  in  nobody  but 
our  friend  Lord  Saudwich.  He  whs  right  in  the 
first ;  but  as  to  the  last,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  meant 
Saodwicb  only  in  the  second  place,  and  himself  io 
the  first,  which  I  think  might  easily  hnve  heen  fore- 
seen ;  and,  though  his  grace  of  Bedford  says  be 
takes  it  only  for  six  months,  nobody  who  knows  him 
snd  ibe  king  thinks  Sandwich  has  a  better  chance 
for  bis  oomioatioQ  six  months  hence  thso  be  bad 
now."'  The  Duke  of  Bedford  thus  became  joint- 
•ecretary-of-state  with  Newcnatle,  who,  in  six  days, 
becsme  as  jealous  of  him  as  be  had  been  of  Ches- 
terfieU.  By  a  suddeo  handy-daody  trick.  Newcaa- 
tle  ehaDged  his  province  and  tnok  the  secretaryship, 
which  was  more  immediately  coDceroed  witli  foreign 
affairs,  leaving  home  concerns  to  Bedford.  All  this 
occurred  before  the  prelimioaries  were  signed ;  aod 
for  some  weeks  Newcastle  paid  bis  court  to  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  CumberlaDd,  by  maintaining 
a  very  warlike  tune.'  Lord  Sandwich  was  soothed 
by  his  appoiotoieot  to  be  first  lord  of  the  sdmirHlty; 
and  John  Stanhope,  the  resigning  aod  retiring  Lord 
Clieeterfield's  youngest  brother,  was,  at  Chester- 
field's own  prayer,  put  at  the  board  of  admiralty 
noder  Sandwich.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Pitt 
cootiDued  to  rise  in  coostderatioo,  and,  as  we  sus- 
pect, be^M  to  discover,  diroagh  the  chasms  caused 

*  httt0t  (•  Sir  CbulM  Bulniir  Williuw,  wmHj  at  Dnaden,  is 
Raabcry  Papan,  a*  qnoiad  by  Cma,  in  Hanoin  of  the  Pel  ban  Ad- 

■  ■*  "nm  Daka  of  Nawculla,  who  U  fouf  gnmtrt  Isof bU  in  tmf 
(ki^  <aa  wUcb  ka  oMitaraad  Lard  OtaanllB.  it  all  ntliurf ,  aail  mikm 
IB  gM  bf  lUa  diapeBiltae.''-JiaraGr  Wtl/ik  to  Bwrmeo 


by  the  frequent  disagreements  betwieen  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  and  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
rough  aod  tortuous  road  for  himself  to  the  ministe- 
rial pinnacle.  He  was  consulted  by  both  the  broth- 
ers and  put  in  the  always*tempttng  position  of  an 
arbiter  or  mediator  in  their  cabinet  quarrels.  Some 
months  after  this  we  find  Pelham  writing  to  faia 
brother,  the  duke — «I  have  had  a  long  discourse 
with  Pitt.  He  seems  mighty  happy  wiUi  an  opin- 
ion that  his  interposition  and  hia  truly  friendly  of- 
fices have  had  a  gdod  effect  iu  bringing  yon  and  me 
nearer  to  one  another.  I  let  him  think  so ;  it  may 
probably  keep  him  nearer  to  n*  both ;  bat  I  would 
not  have  you  think  so,  for  I  should  be  sorry  that  it 
was  your  opinion  that  the  interposition  of  any  one, 
especially  of  so  new  an  acquaintance,  could  influ- 
ence me  in  your  cause  more  than  my  own  reason 
or  oatoral  affection  for  you  would  do.  However,  I 
mfist  sincerely  desire  you  to  go  on  in  your  corre- 
spondence with  him,  with  all  the  frankness  aod  cor- 
diality yon  can ;  I  do  so  in  all  my  cooversatiooe  with 
him ;  I  think  him,  besides,  the  most  ^le  aod  useful 
man  we  have  among  us — truly  honorable  and  strict- 
ly honest.  He  ia  as  firm  a  friend  to  us  as  we  can 
wish  fw;  and  a  more  useful  one  there  does  not 
exist.*"  We  shall  see  more  of  PiU'a  fraokueis, 
true  honor,  and  strict  honesty  hereafter;  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  even  tx  this  moment  some  of  bis  co- 
temporariea  woold  not  give  him  credit  for  these 
qualities.  In  .the  coarse  of  the  last  session  Sir 
William  Stanhope  had  Alien  most  violently  upon 
the  Cobhamitei"  aod  the  "  Coueinbood,**  and  had 
pointed  out  Pitt  as  one  likely  to  revel  on  the  spoils 
of  Felham  and  Newcastle.  Stanhope  described  the 
Cobhams  aod  their  family  coonectioDs  as  men  who 
colored  over  ambition  with  patriotism  and  disgraced 
every  virtue  by  wearing  it  only  for  mercenary  pur- 
poses— as  men  who,  from  being  the  most  clamorous 
incendiaries  sgaiast  power  and  place,  had  become 
actually  possessed  of  more  employments  than  the 
most  comprehensive  place-bill  could  possibly  include 
— ss  a  family  who  had  raised  themselves  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  petulance  of  the  times  and  the  ti- 
midity of  the  two  ministers.  "The  elder  ones," 
cried  Stanliope,  already  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their 
treachery,  and  the  younger—"  Here  Sunbope 
was  called  to  order;. but,  before  he  sat  down,  be 
said  that  he  hoped  the  House  would  have  more 
spirit  than  submit  to  be  made  tools  of  this  &c- 
tiou,  agents  of  tlieir  jobs,  instraments  of  tfaeir 
malice,  and  dupes  of  their  self-interested  politics. 
Pitt  rose  and  replied  to  this  irritable  man  with  as 
much  irritability,  catling  Sir  William  Stanhope's  as- 
sertions false  assertions,  sciindalouB  ioveotioDs,  scur- 
rilous abuse,  and  so  forth.*  Pitt,  however,  perse- 
vered in  the  look-out  for  better  things,  aod  support- 
ed, io  the  mean  while,  every  ministerial  measure, 
however  opposite  it  might  be  to  the  principles  he 
had  formerly  proclaimed  when  in  opposition  and 
engaged  in  hunting  down  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  All 
tliis,  added  to  his  hot  and  unguarded  ezpresuoos  in 
parliament,  his  towering  pride,  and  cold  rapelHng 

>  IHaMndaa  ConaipoBdaiKa,  la  Con's  hlhaa  irlntfit'^-i'tira 
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moDDerB,  made  him  neeediDgly  nnpopalu  both 
witli  partiameot  aod  peoph).  0>iie  who  bad  been 
his  urdont  admirer  and  bb  eloae  ally  aays  that  he 
taek  to  B  level  with  Pulteney  when  he  became  Earl 
of  Bath.^  But  Pitt  remained  ia  the  Commons,  and 
by  powera  of  oratory  iofioitely  auperior  to  tboie  of 
Pnlteney  in  bit  best  days,  be  Boon  rose  buoyant 
from  this  state  of  depreasion,  and  forced  those  who 
nevar  could  love  the  man  to  fear  and  respect  the 
otBtor. 

Tbn  congress  of  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle  bad  assembled 
early  ia  the  spring,  and  the  conferences  were  open- 
ed on  the  lldi  of  March ;  but  it  waa  not  until  Mar- 
sbal  Saze  had  inreated  several  places,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  bad  fiiiled  in  his  waHike  engagements, 
and  thirty  thousand  Russians,  subskiized  by  Eng- 
land, had  proved  that  they  could  not  come  up  in 
time  to  be  of  any  aerrice,  Uiat  ihe  notion  of  the  re- 
newal of  ihe  war  was  really  given  np,  and  that 
Oeorge  consented  to  sign  the  preKminaiiea ;  and 
even  of  thia  be  put  the  peace  into  jeopardy  by  in- 
■istiag  apon  little  advantages  for  his  family,  aneb  as 
the  reveraion  of  the  bishopric  of  Osnabnrg,  &c. 
But,  while  the  king  went  to  Hanover,  hia  minister 
at  Aix-ia-Cbapelle  continued  to  attend  the  congreas, 
which  came  to  a  final  settlement,  after  numerous 
delays  and  difficulties,  in  the  month  of  October,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  ttattu  qvo  ante  beUum,  with 
some  exceptions.  In  other  words,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  every  one  waa  to  keep  what  be  had  be* 
fore  the  war  began,  and  (save  Uie  exceptions)  to 
get  no  more.  The  arrangement  was  most  imper- 
fect, and  many  chimM  of  the  treaty  were  conceived 
in  anch  loose  terms  aa  to  alhiw  of  double  or  treble 
interpretations,  and  to  famirii  grounda  for  new  dis- 
putes and  freah  wars  aa  soon  as  either  parfy  should 
Gonskler  ita^  ready  to  take  the  6ald.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  gaarantied  in  the  duchy  of  Silesia  and 
the  county  of  Olatz ;  the  Queen  of  Spain^s  second 
son,  Don  Philip,  obtained  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guastalla;  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  some  trifling 
conqueata  confirmed  to  him;  but  England  not  only 
gave  back  all  she  had  taken,  but  submitted  to  the 
indignity  of  sending  two  noble  hoatages  to  France — 
the  Earl  of  Suases  and  Lord  Cathcart — to  iusure 
to  Louis  the  restitution  of  our  recent  conqnest, 
Cape  Breton.  The  original  causes  of  the  war  on 
our  part  seemed  to  be  wholly  forgotten;  and  yet 
Pitt,  who  had  so  materially  helped  to  drive  on  the 
war  against  the  Inclination  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  who  had  graced  a  hundred  harangues  with  the 
declaration  that  peace  onght  never  to  be  made  with 
Spain  until  that  power  renounced  the  right  of  search, 
continued  to  act  with  and  to  be  part  of  a  ministry 
that  hurried  on  the  treaty  of  Atx-la-Chapelle,  and 
after  that  began  and  concluded  a  aeparate  Spaniab 
treaty,  without  once  mentioning  thia  odioua  right, 
which,  therefore,  as  far  as  diplomacy  was  concern- 
ed, was  left  on  its  old  footing.  Nor  did  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contain  any  satisfaction  of  the 
commercial  claima  England  had  upon  Spain,  nor 
did  it  in  any  degree  throw  open  the  Spaniab  Main 
to  our  trade  and  shipping;  it  did  nothing  commer- 
■  Glom'a  HaoMin. 


eUlj,  bnt  revive  fin-  four  years  die  aaoieato,  or  onr 
odinoB  privilege  ci  supplying  Spanidi  America  with 
AInean  alavea.'  OM  Walpole  might  tova  turned . 
himself  in  hu  |^vb,  and,  after  a  groan  for  the  bkiod 
and  treasure  whieb  bad  been  thrown  away,  might 
have  smiled  in  pity  or  contempt  at  these  doings  of 
hia  ancceaaora.  But  by  this  time  Pitt  was  profesa- 
ing  a  veneration  for  Walpole's  ashes,  aod  takiag 
frequent  occasion  of  eulogising  the  wisdom  of  that 
great  minister,  and  of  exensiag  his  former  petulancs 
and  oppoaition  to  him  on  the  acore  of  his  youth ; 
and  when  he  waa  attacked  in  parliament  for  justify- 
ing ministers  about  that  euential  points  he  coolly 
deckwed  that  the  Britiah  datm  of  no  search  could 
never  be  conceded  by  Spain — that  he  hod,  indeed, 
at  one  time  thonght  othorwiae,  but  now  he  was  ten 
yean  older,  and  had  consklered  pnbKc  alUra  more 
deliberately.' 

By  au  article  io  the  treaty  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle, 
Loais  XV.  bound  himself  to  give  np  the  cause  nf 
the  Pretender  and  exclude  the  Stuarts  from  France. 
On  the  return  of  the  young  Pretonder  from  Scot* 
land,  Louis  XV.  had  behnved  to  him  with  conaid- 
erafole  liberality,  supplying  him  with  money  for  his 
own  necessities,  and  giving  commissiiHis  in  the 
French  army  or  pensions  to  the  bravest  of  his 
Scotch  followers— as  Locheil,  Lord  Ogihrie,  and 
otbera ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Louis  absolutely  re- 
fused to  supply  him  with  men,  money,  aod  ma- 
terials of  war  for  another  invasion  of  Scotland. 
Thereupon  Charles  turned  his  eyes  in  other  direc- 
tions; and  early  io  1747,  unknown  to  and  against 
the  incliuatiooB  of  the  French  court,  he  stole  across 
the  Pyrenees  aod  went  to  Madrkl  to  aolicit  aid 
from  the  impoverished  Spaniards,  and  their  timid 
and  pacMo  new  king,  Feniiuand  VI.  On  his  arri- 
val he  «aw,  in  private,  Carvajal,  the  prime  miniater, 
who  at  midnight  introduced  him  to  the  king  and 
qneen,  who,  according  to  Charies's  own  account, 
abowed  bira  a  great  many  civilities,  bat,  at  the  aame 
time,  desired  him  to  go  back  to  France  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  when  he  naked  the  king  leave  to  aee 
the  queen  dowager  and  the  reatof  the  royal  family, 
hia  majesty  answered  there  was  no  need  for  it.* 
He  attempted  to  draw  the  indolent  and  cautions 
Ferdinand  into  discusaiona  of  the  war  and  of  his 
bnsinesa;  but  Ferdinand  referred  htm  to  hia  minis- 
ter and  bowed  him  out.  *>I  found  by  that,"  says 
the  Chevalier,  "  that  he  had  got  hia  lesson,  and  was 

>  "Thit,"  nji  Hone*  Walpde,  with  mora  tnith  Ihsk  alwaj*  ic 
amfUiiwt  Ui  diatribm,  "  ww  Um  aeDcInum  of  Ihe  SpanMh  «ni !  fe- 
DWBWd.  to  oraTtnn  Sir  Robnt  Wmlpole,  lij  Lcrd  Gramilhk  who  W 
Beflacted  it  for  a  Franoh  war ;  by  hati  Sandoricli,  who  m«d«  •  peu* 
that  nipulalad  fur  do  one  of  the  oooditiooi  for  whirh  it  waa  nndn- 
takan  I  bj  Pitt,  who  ridionlad  aoil  ooodemDad  hia  owd  orali<v*  for  it, 
and  who  daelarad  for  a  peace  on  an  j  termi ;  and  bj  Ihe  Dake  of  New- 
cMth,  who  bwtrajrad  all  the  dsima  of  the  meiehaMa  and  the  Smth 
Sea  Compaajr."— Jf«Mr«  e/  tMt  latt  Ttn  Y^rt  of  U«  Rtig»  *J 
Qtorgt  II. 

■  Froai  letten  in  the  teceDtlr-pnUithed  oorrefpcodeace  of  Piu,  aari 
of  Chatham,  it  appean  that,  bafote  BuUing  thie  laat  epetoh,  be  had 
can«u]ted  old  Horace  Walpiila  (the  brother  of  Sir  Botaorl],  wbo  had 
formarir  iwiuod  him  with  hia  Tovih  and  iMaparienc*:  aad  it  appean 
at  leaat  prehablfl  that  old  Horaoa  hiowelf  praniptcd  lb»  apeech.— Sta 
aleo  an  article  on  the  lifa  of  Chatban,  io  the  QMrfardt  Jtenra,  No.  ISI. 

>  Letter  fh«  Charlw  to  hia  father,  dated  Gnadalviara,  Hanh  It 
1747.  aa  gim  bj  Lord  Htheo,  Is  Appandis  19  Biu.  ftsn  Pmot  af 
UtrachL 
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tmak  nan,  jnat  pat  in  modon  Kke  Kckxifcwork.** 
At  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment  he  epcouDtered 
FuimHi,  the  NeapolitaD  mutieo^  deamted  like  a 
dake,  and  weariog  the  croaa  of  Celatrava ;  for  the 
BmoKalated  warbler  bad  fascinated  both  king  and 
ijDaaii,  and  was  in  reality  more  their  prime  minia- 
t«r  than  Garvijal  or  any  one  else.  *•  Ha  took  me 
hj  the  band  vriAx  effrontery,"  iaya  Cbarlea.  "I 
fatt  tbonghti  aa  wi^  raaoon,  it  was  soma  grandee 
er  eaptahi  of  &9  gnarda  that  bad  aeea  me  in  Italy, 
and  was  nerer  ao  mueb  snrpvised  as  when  he 
Btinad  faiinaelf.'*  On  leaving  the  mwtca  be  went 
ta  the  ■liQiMan',  who  pnased  bim  ardently  to  go 
oatof  ths  town  of  Madrid  and  away  iniinediately.** 
Chartaa  h^ed  far  a  IttOe  delay-^for  a  Uttie  time 
to  rett,  and  explain  and  settle  things ;  bat  Carvsjal 
iMored  him  that  it  wa»  i^»o|atey  neeesaary  to  do 
tfa«  king  tbia  pleaaore  and  qnit  Madrid  the  next 
d^;  and  this  Chariot  was  obliged  to  do.'  He 
went  back  to  France  with  the  intention  to  keep 
binwetf  absolatety  in  prbate  till  the  season  should 
be  fitroiable  for  another  attempt — to  leave  no  atone 
ttntnmed,  and  to  tmat  to  Providence  for  the  rest.* 
It  ^lears,  however,  tbal  a*  early  as  this  he  had  be- 
gan to  0fm  himself  np  to  that  hard  drinking  and 
dabauehery  which  stupefied  the  little  wit  he  had 
e*nr  posaesoed,  and  disgraced  all  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life.  He  bad  choaen  fbr  bia  confimor  and  IxMa 
compuiM  in  Irish  Cordeliar,  namad  Kelly,  who 
drsok  even  more  than  Irieb  Cordeliers  in  general, 
and  who  WM  aaid  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  gov- 
ern his  cfmscience  and  reguhto  his  diversions ;  so 
that  his  rc^al  higboess's  cbaractor  in  point  of  sobri- 
ety was  a  little  blemished  on  the  fVinr's  acconnt.* 

In  the  mean  while,  Charles's  yonnger  brother, 
styled  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  come  into 
France,  and  who,  during  the  civil  war,  had  been 
espected  to  land  in  Scotland,  had  given  np  all 
tbonghu  of  English  crowns  and  principalities,  and, 
onknown  to  his  brother,  had  quitted  Paris,  and  gone 
back  to  Rome  to  enter  the  cboreh.  One  very 
prominent  cireomstance  in  their  bistory  is,  that 
these  members  of  the  House  of  Stnart  were  always 
masking  their  intentions  and  deceiviag  one  another. 
When  Cbarlea  was  expecting  no  aueb  thing,  he  re- 
ceived at  Paris  a  letter  from  his  fiither,  dated  Al- 
bano,  June  13,  and  importing  that  bis  brother  wonld 
be  made  a  cardinal  the  Orst  day  of  next  month ! 
The  whole  proceeding,  abd  ^e  entire  letter,  was 
stngolarly  characteristic  of  the  old  Pretender.  "  Nat- 
urally speaking,"  says  he,  "you  shootd  hnve  been 
eenaohed  aboat  a  resolotioo  of  that  kind  before  it 

^  Lmv  hum  CbariM  to  Mt  fctW,  4aM  OMAiIum,  ItnA  IS, 
K47,  u  givM  Lord  HBhon,  is  Appeadix  to  Hi«.  fmn  Feac«  of 
Ctncbt. 

■  Lrttar  bom  CiMriM  to  Laid  dwaeutr,  dilad  Pari*,  March  fl>, 

ir«. 

*  L«iMr  fnM  Paris  to  Mvmj,  lord  Donbar,  lha  did  Pret«itder*> 
■ni'flMr  at  Rone,  ia  Stnan  Papert.  It  appaan,  ftom  ihit  eorioni  let- 
it.  that  tha  Irtab  Bwak  waa  diatribatiDf  ■alirci  direrteil  afahial  the 
<*1  Pivbradar  aod  tua  rnaada  at  Roma,  and  wmi  in  tha  habit  of  layinf 
lAal  Jaoiaa  waa  a  fool,  aod  Marnj  a  traitor.  "  It  were  to  be  wiihed," 
mjt  tha  writer  of  tha  latter,  "  that  bia  royal  hi^hDCM  woald  forbid 
t^  friar  hi*  apattnaK,  bmoaa  ha  paMaa  fbr  a  notoriooi  dnmkard. 
Tha  aptaM  prenila  hara  that  the  Cutdaliara  in  fanaral  ara  trraat 
dnataia ;  jM  atca  ama|  tbaa  Ihia  Kail;  ia  infanwia  for  hia  axc^M- 
■ :  ia  »mt  tks  wist  of  tba  ptiaea'a  taUa  ii  tanswl  Friar  Ktlly^  wuw." 


bad  been  execnted ;  bnt  as  Cba  dnke  yonr  brotfaer 
and  I  were  unalterably  determined  on  the  matter, 
and  that  we  foresaw  yon  might  probably  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  we  thought  it  might  be  showing  yon 
more  regard,  and  that  it  woald  be  even  more  agree- 
able to  you,  that  the  thing  should  be  done  before 
your  answer  conld  cfune  here,  and  to  have  it  in 
yonr  power  to  say  it  was  done  without  your  knowl- 
edge and  approbation.  It  is  very  true  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  duke  here  so  soon,  and  that  hia  ten- 
derness and  affection  for  me  prompted  bim  to  un- 
dertake Uiat  journey;  but,  after  1  bad  seen  bim  I 
■ooo  found  bis  chief  motiTfr—for  it  waa  to  discourse 
with  roe  Ailly  and  freely  on  the  vocation  be  had 
long  wiriied  to  embrace,  an  ecclesiastieal  state,  and 
whicb  be  bad  ao  long  concealed  from  me  and  kept 
to  himself,  widi  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  baring  it  in  bis 
power  of  being  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  late  coo- 
junctures.  Bnt  the  case  is  now  altered ;  aod,  as  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  solidity  of 
his  vocation,  I  should  think  it  a  resisting  the  will  of 
God,  aod  acting  directly  against  my  conacience,  if 
I  should  pretend  to  constrain  him  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerns  him."  After  mentioning  the 
sin  of  forcing  people's  conscience  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  profeasing  a  toleration  which  he  was  too 
BuperstitiouB  a  man  to  feel,  James  confesses  tbst 
motives  of  eonsdenee  and  equity  had  not  alone  de- 
termined bim  in  this  particular,  and  that  if  the  Dufce 
of  York  bad  not  had  the  vocation  in  himself,  be,  ss 
hia  fttber,  should  still  have  used  Us  best  endeavors 
and  all  argumenta  to  have  induced  bim  to  embraca 
tbe  state  and  condition  of  a  Catholic  priest,  as  tiie 
best  meana  of  securing  to  him  that  tranquillity  and 
happiness  which  he  felt  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
enjoy  in  any  other  state.  He  assures  Charles  that 
his  brother  could  never  possibly  have  been  of  any 
use  to  him  by  remaining  in  the  world ;  and  then 
adds — But  let  ua  look  forward,  and  not  backward  ; 
the  resolution  is  taken,  and  will  be  execnted  before 
your  answer  can  come  here.  If  you  think  proper 
to  say  you  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  do  not  approve 
it,  I  shall  not  teke  it  amiss  of  you ;  but,  for  Qod's 
sake,  let  not  a  step,  which  natnrally  should  secure 
.peace  u)d  union  among  ns  for  the  rest  of  our  days, 
become  a  subject  of  scandal  abd  idat,  ^ich  would 
foil  heavier  upon  yon  than  upon  ua  in  oar  present 
situation,  and  which  a  filial  and  brotherly  conduct 
in  you  win  easily  prevent.  Your  silence  toward 
your  brother,  and  what  you  writ  to  me  about  him 
since  he  left  Paris,  would  do  you  little  honor  if  they 
Were  known,  and  are  mortifications  your  brother  did 
not  deserve,  but  which  can  not  alter  hia  sentiments 
toward  you." '   But,  unmoved  by  thia  letter,  Charles 

>  Stuart  Papera,  in  Ijord  Mahon'i  Appeadtx.— Sereial  part*  of  tha 
lattar  ara  lonehinf ,  and  axcita  a  ayaipatlijr  fur  the  old  Pialandar  at  tbe 
aipWii  cT  tha  yaanr  ana,  athi^  bafbn  thia  iimI  biaaA,  had  baaa  ae- 
enatOMd  to  browbeat  and  bally  bia  waak,  balplaaa  latbar.  "  Tom  mat 
be  aenaiblB,'*  aaya  Jamea,  "  that  ou  maDj  oceaaiou  I  hara  had  reaaon 
to  complain  of  70a,  and  that  I  baia  acted,  fur  tbia  lonf  while,  toward 
ytn  Moia  lika  a  ana  than  •  father.  But  I  eaa  aaaar*  yoa,  my  dear 
child,  RBibiai  of  all  that  attrka  with  na ;  and  I  lbr|i*a  jon  the  man 
aincerelj  and  oordiallf  all  the  troabla  jm  have  fiven  na,  that  I  am 
paranadid  it  wm  not  your  intention  to  fail  toward  me,  and  that  I  aball 
hare  raaaoo  to  ba  pleaaad  with  you  for  the  time  to  oorae,  line*  all  I  ra- 
qnait  of  you  heraaftat  ia  your  pataooal  lo*a  and  affecticn  fat  mo  and 
yuflr  btOllMT.  ThcM  who  naj  hm  had  lhair  owk  riews  in  aitdaavw 
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did  nuke  Hm  biuibMi  a  matter  of  acBodal  and  itlat : 
be  and  hia  frieodi  declared  that  the  making  jonog 
York  a  cardinal  was  of  much  worae  eonseqiwnce  to 

the  cause  than  even  the  battle  of  Culloden :  he 
broke  off  all  correspondence  with  his  brother,  and 
from  that  time  forward  scHrcely  treated  his  father 
with  commoD  Glial  decuocj.  A  few  months  after 
his  brother  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  become  a 
prince  of  the  Roman  church,  a  member  of  the  con- 
clave,  with  a  chance  of  becoming  pope  himself, 
Charles  endeavored  to  marry  a  Protestant  princess, 
and  to  strike  up  nn  alliance  with  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia, who  entertained  an  equal  contempt  for  all  re- 
ligions or  modes  of  faith.  He  sent  Sir  John  Ora- 
ham  to  Berlin  with  his  instnictiona  to  propose,  in 
a  modest  maoner,"  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pma- 
sian  princeues — Frederie's  natera  or  nieem — for 
that  great  captain  had  no  children,  and  was  not  likely 
to  have  aoy ;  to  declare  that  he  never  intended  to 
marry  any  other  than  a  Protestant;  and,  if  bis  maj- 
esty should  decline  his  alliance,  "to  ask  his  advice 
whom  to  take,  as  he  was  known  to  be  the  wisest 
prince  in  Europe."  But  this  nnpromiatng  mission 
came  to  nothing,  though  Frederic,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose,  continued  to  profess  a  friendship  for 
Charles,  who,  seven  months  after  this  proposal,  was 
driven  out  of  France.  There  were  many  circom- 
•tances  in  his  conduct  likely  to  irritate  Louis  XV. ; 
and  the  English  government  at  tlie  same  time  urged 
his  most  Christian  majesty  to  observe  the  recent 
treaty.  He,  however,  would  have  treated  the  Chev- 
alier mildly  and  generously ;  bat  Charles  wodM 
not  listen  to  bis  propoiala,  and  refused  to  leave 
Paris  when  entreated  so  to  do.  The  French  court 
begged  the  old  Pretender  to  make  nsa  of  his  author- 
ity, bat  Cbarlea  set  at  naught  bis  father's  letter  aad 
BtiU  refosed  to  go :  nothing,  therefore,  was  left  but 
force.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  December, 
as  he  was  going  to  the  opera,  his  coach  was  stopped 
by  BcompHoy  of  the  French  guards,  who  seized  him, 
bound  him  hand  and  foot — for  he  had  arms  about 
bis  person,  and  threateaed  to  use  them — and  car- 
ried him  with  a  single  attendant  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  where,  according  to  bis  own  account, 
he  was  most  rudely  treated,  and  thrust  into  a  dun- 
geon. Bat  be  did  not  lie  there  long,  for  in  a  few 
days  he  was  conveyed  to  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  and 
there  left  to  go  whither  he  might  choose.  For  some 
time  be  disa[^ared  altogether  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and,  iMaring  many  oamea  and  many  disguises, 
be  continued  a  dissipated  wanderer  till  the  year 
1766,  when  bis  father  died,  and  he  retnrned  to 
Rome  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother,  the 
cardinal.  Daring  this  strange  vagabond  life  he 
came  at  least  once  into  England.  It  is  certain  that 
he  visited  London  in  the  year  1764,  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  he  was  here  again  in  1760,  and  was 
actually  present  at  the  coronation  of  George  III. 

A.D.  1749.  The  public  rejoicing  for  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelie  was  soon  succeeded  by  loud  com- 

m(  to  ramoira  u  frxxn  ;odt  alTain  bate  eoBpaaaed  thsir  end.  Wa  ara 
MiiSad,  and  jou  rsDuin  maatar ;  ao  that  I  m  Irane  of  nmianiioD 
nniaiBinf.nuTaBTpnaaibla  obMaslalosperfactpaaH  aadnnioB  amonf 
m  for  tha  falare.  God  bUua  my  deuert  CarlnCGio,  whou  I  rondarlj 
uifanra.  I  an  all  jmra. 


{d^nts  diat  mintotflrs  had  aacrifieed  the  intarMt  and 
honor  of  England ;  bnt  thm  overbearing  eloquence 
of  Pitt  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  order,  and 
the  feeble  voice  of  opposition  in  parliament  wss  al- 
most hashed.  This  fiery  patriot  of  former  dsys 
seems  to  have  stuck  at  nothing  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  court.  When  the  Pelbams  and 
Sandwiches,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  own  work,  pre- 
served a  silence  about  the  recent  treaty,  Pitt  stood 
forward  and  defended  it  aa  one  of  the  best  treaties 
that  had  ever  been  made ;  and  wheo  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberiand,  and  ministera  wanted  to  ei- 
tnnd  the  operation  and  increase  the  severity  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  Pitt  was  there  to  advocate  the  meas- 
ure and  to  carry  it  by  a  kige  majority.  A  ebnae 
waa  introduced  inbjecUag  military  officer*  on  half- 
pay  to  martial  law,  and  it  waa  enactad  that  idl  mem- 
bers of  a  coart-martial  abonld  be  bonnd  by  oath  not 
to  disek>se  any  of  ita-  )noceedinge  noleaa  required  so 
to  do  by  act  of  pariiament.  Admiral  Byng,  who 
was  soon  to  feel  the  sting  of  this  oMrtial  law,  voted 
for  it.  As  for  Pitt,  he  proclaimed  in  the  conrse  of 
the  debate  that  martial  law  must  l>e  made  compre- 
hensive and  severe,  that  the  crown  must  have  more 
authority  over  the  army  and  navy — tliat  the  ex- 
istence of  English  liberty  depended  on  the  modero' 
turn  of  the  sovereign  and  the  virtue  of  the  army" 
— "  that,  without  these  virtues,  should  the  Lords, 
the  Commons,  and  the  people  of  England  intrencta 
themselves  behind  parchment  op  to  the  teeth,  the 
aword  will  find  a  passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  consti- 
tntion."  In  the  course  of  this  seaaion  he  mentiooed 
repeatedly  hia  great  fbar  of  Jacabitiam  and  hia  dread 
of  popular  innovation,  and  declared  that  he  was  de- 
termhied  to  lead  bis  political  life  with  tile  present 
roiniatry.  Mr.  Hampden  rentared  to  cribeiie  faia 
inconsistency,  to  bewail  tbe  miacbief  which  riietoric 
had  brought  upon  the  nation,  and  to  allude  to  Ae 
effects  which  place  and  public  money  bad  wroafcht 
upon  the  orator;  but  Pitt  made  htm  feel  that  he 
was  indeed  no  orator,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  yet  rhetoric-proof — he  crushed  Hamp- 
den under  a  mountain  of  words,  and  led  the  House 
as  before.  Hampden  would  have  resented  his  per- 
sonalities by  an  appeal  to  arms,  bat  the  speaker  in- 
terfered. Of  the  two  brothers  that  divided  the 
chief  authority  of  government  between  tibem,  Mr. 
Pelbam,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
tbe  exchequer,  «ras  incomparably  the  saperior  in 
point  of  ability,  being,  in  fact,  tboroDgbly  a  man  of 
bnainesa  and  one  of  tbe  beat  finaDdera  aad  managers 
of  an  office ;  and  yet  Pitt,  the  arbiter  of  their  quarrels, 
generally  sided,  not  with  Pelbam,  bat  with  New- 
castle. It  baa,  indeed,  been  aaapeeted  that  he  had 
an  eye  to  Pelham's  place  of  chancellor,  and  tbongbt 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  woakl  be  glad  to  have 
hira  in  that  office  instead  of  his  brother,  and  niaks 
him  his  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
very  session,  while  Pelbam  wu  carrying  a  rigorous 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  trying  to  re- 
lieve the  country  by  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  he  mare  than  once  found  himself  op- 
posed by  Pitt.  Tbe  army,  however,  was  reduced 
to  19,000  men  and  the  oavy  to  8000,  and  Pelbaat 
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tDGCMdad  ID  redaciog  the  fbar  per  csDts.  to  three 
and  B  half  for  seveo  yeitra,  after  which  they  were 
to  be  farther  redaced  to  three. 

A.D.  1750.  During  the  sessioD  several  billa  were 
peuad  for  the  eDcourageroeet  of  our  trade,  and  for 
the  eMablishment  of  &aherias  which  might  com- 
pete  with  those  of  the  Dutch;  aod,  nut  perceiving 
how  oaelees  are  auch  regulatiooa  aod  restrictiooB, 
parlianient  made  a  law  prohibiting  the  abduction  of 
Brituh  artificers  into  foreign  states,  and  tbo  export 
of  implemeots  used  in  the  British  woolen  and  silk 
laanufoctares.  Some  conaideraUe  attentioo  wae 
also  paid  to  the  Mbjeet  of  ioteroal  commuoicatioD, 
aad  snadrj  billa  were  passed  for  the  ibrmatioo  of 
aew  roads  aod  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
London.  With  the  return  of  peace,  the  ioteUi* 
gence,  cafHtal,  aod  spirit  of  the  oatioo  were  turned 
in  rbese  directioos,  and  the  effect  was  soon  seen  in 
iDany  admirable  works.  The  seaaioo  was  closed  oo 
the  12th  of  April,  when  the  king  spoke  of  the  sin- 
cere dispoeitioo  manifested  by  foreign  powers  to 
maiatain  the  peace  of  £urope — a  piece  of  state  in- 
aincerity ;  for  his  majesty  muat  have  known  at  the 
time  that  several  of  those  powers  were  taking  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  pieces,  and  were  kiok- 
iag  out  for  early  opportunities  of  renewing  the  war. 
tieorge  theo  prepared  to  go  as  usual  to  Hanover, 
sod  the  goremmeDt  waa  vested  as  usual  in  a  regeucy 
of  lords  jostioes.  The  hug's  back  was  scarcely 
tamed  whan  iresfa  disseDskuw  broke  out  in  the  eab- 
iaet,  Ibr  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  auxiou*  to  lib- 
erate liimaelf  from  his  fotraouUe  coUeague,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  by  meana  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Saadwicb*  had  secured  the  favor  and  protection  of 
tbs  Duke  of  Cnmberlaad  and  his  nster,  the  Prin* 
cees  Amelia,  who  had  taken  offense  at  Newcastle's 
paying  too  much  court  to  Lady  Yarmouth.  Bat 
worse  followed :  the  king's  mistresa  had  far  more 
indaence  over  him  than  hia  daughter  Amelia,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  found,  to  hia  great  surprise, 
that  Lady  Yarmouth  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
sot  be  safe  or  prudent  to  diemiea  the  Duke  of  Bed* 
lord,  because  he  was  a  man  of  great  coasequeoce, 
sod  because  it  would  make  the  king  uneasy.  The 
plain  imt^  was,  Lord  and  Lady  Sandwich,  who 
bad  no  prerioDs  acquaiotance  with  Lady  Yarmouth, 
had  formed  a  sodden  intimacy  with  the  mistresa, 
aad  filled  ber  ear  with  reasons  or  argamenta  for 
keeping  Bedford  iu  hia  place  in  spite  of  his  jealooa 
colleague. 

la  Uie  course  of  the  summer  a  strong  British  col< 
ooy  was  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  troops 
withdrawn  from  Cape  Breton  were  sent  to  its  sup- 
port- The  town  of  Halifiix.  fortified  with  a  psli- 
•sde,  began  to  rise  in  the  waste;  aod,  as  reduced 
officers  aod  soldiers  continued  to  flock  to  that  part  of 
America,  Nora  Scotia  soon  became  a  very  import- 
ant colony,  to  the  great  mortification  of  France, 
which  pretended  that  such  an  establishment  was 
an  iofrvctiooof  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle.  Near- 
ly at  the  same  time  some  bodies  of  Eoglisb  nnd 
Scotch  began  to  settle  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  iu 
Um  gulf  of  Heiicot  and  this  caused  equal  or  great-  | 
er  irritatioD  to  the  court  of  Spaio.   A  French 


bassador  at  Madrid  worked  upon  this  discontent  with 

the  view  of  inducing  Ferdinand  VI.  to  join  in  a  new 
war  againat  England;  but  the  Spanish  king  was  ex- 
ceedingly pacific;  his  conaort,  Barbara,  a  Portu- 
guese princess,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  En- 
glish ;  and  our  envoy,  Mr.  Keene,  one  of  the  beat 
oegoriatora  of  the  day,  and  one  that  knew  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  character  thoroughly,  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding a  commercial  treaty  with  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid. By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  Sth 
of  October,  1760,  Uie  British  were  restored  to  va- 
riouB  privileges  aod  put  on  tbe  footiog  of  the  must 
&vored  nations ;  we  renounced  the  remaining  term 
of  the  Assiento  Trea^,  and  obtained  <£100,000  to 
compensate  the  claims  of  our  South  Sea  Company ; 
but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  right  of  search ! 
The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  when  strong 
enough,  insisted  on  the  right ;,aud  the  English, 
when  strong  enough,  set  them  at  defiance.  Hence 
there  was  a  perennial  well-spring  of  quarrel  and 
ill-blood,  and  it  was  pretty  constautly  supplied  with 
strong  under-currents  occasioned  by  our  aeamen, 
who  did  not  respect  treaties  sufficiently  to  give  up 
the  profitable  occupation  of  cutting  logwood  in  Csm- 
peacby  Bay  and  smuggling  on  the  Spaniah  Main; 
nor  waa  it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment whdly  to  suppress  these  irregularities.  At 
the  same  lime,  Maria  Theresa,  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  she  had  procured,  and  unmindfnl  of  her  for- 
mer aod  vast  obligations  to  England,  was  making 
overtures  bo^  to  France  and  Spain,  and  taking 
evexy  opportooity  of  showiog  her  animosity  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.  We  avoid  entering  into  the 
comfriicated  intrigues  which  were  carrying  oa  in 
Germany,  where  princes  who  had  been  subsidized 
by  England  as  yesterday  were  ready  to  take  the 
pay  of  the  best  bidder  as  to-morrow,  and  where 
Frederic  of  Prusaia  waa  determined  to  carve  fur 
himself  with  the  sword.  George  was  naturally  so- 
licitous and  anxious  about  Hanover;  but,  where  so 
many  other  fruitful  causes  of  quarrel  existed — in 
America,  in  both  Indies,  on  the  African  coast,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  about  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  it  was 
a  vulgar  falsehood — though  at  times  a  popular  one — 
to  say  that  the  king'a  affection  for  his  hereditaty 
dominiona  waa  the  sole  cause  that  was  lemling  us 
fiiat  to  another  waste  of  blood  and  money.  The 
French  at  this  very  moment  were  advancing  elaima 
to  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  und  were  refusiog  to  give 
up  the  istaods  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  which 
they  were  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-U-Chapelle 
to  evacuate.  While  the  kiog  was  at  Hanover,  whith- 
er Newcastle  had  accompanied  him,  he  began  to 
complain  of  the  silence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  hardly  ever  wrote  to  him,  and  to  say  that  he 
had  an  easy  office  of  it-~that  he  received  his  pay 
without  doing  any  work.  In  effect.  Newcastle  had 
taken  the  principal  management  of  foreign  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  and  had  excluded  hia  colleague 
at  much  as  poasible  from  all  other  aUbirs;  and  Bed- 
ford, irritated  at  being  thus  reduced  to  a  cipher, 
neglected  Uie  little  he  had  to  do,  aod  seldom  or  never 
put  hn  hand  to  a  dispatch.  He  is  described  a*  a 
prou:1,  reseutful  man ;  but  if  his  pride  had  been  of 
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Xhm  riglbt  kind  he  would  have  rMigaed  at  once,  and 
would  Bot  hsra  coutioDed  to  take  five  tbovaaod 
a-year  for  doiog  ootbiog.  At  leogtb  tba  king 
nude  up  faia  mind  to  remove  Bedford  from  the 
office  of  Mcretary  of  atate;  but  Mmdry  difficul- 
ties were  started  by  Ladj  Yarmouth,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  dulte  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  post  of  master  of  the  borse,  which  was  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  tbe  Dake  of  Richmond,  and 
which  George  thought  of  offering  to  Bedford. 
These  thiags  are  tiresome  to  write,  and  most  te- 
dious to  read;  but  tbe  busiaess  of  three  nations 
waa  delayed  and  perplexed  by  them,  and  it  is 
necesaary  to  have  some  notion  of  what  forms  tbe 
materials  of  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  this 
reign. 

The  king  returoed  and  foond  Mr.  Pelfaam  greatly 
embarraased  as  to  the  direction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  noxioua  to  reconcile  his  frieod  Bed- 
ford and  his  brotfaer  NewcasUe.  Pitt  continued  to 
court  the  favor  of  Newcastle ;  but  Lord  Cobham 
and  Pitt's  nearest  friends  and  relations  were  labor- 
ing to  aggravate  tbe  dissensions  in  tbe  cabinet,  and 
were  secretly  cabaling  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who.  for  some  time  past,  had  been  in  close  connec- 
tion with  Bolingbroke  and  the  factious  men  that  fre- 
quented his  lordship's  house  at  Battersea.  The 
prince's  chief  manager  was  Bubb  Dodington,  who, 
upon  a  careful  calculation  of  interests  and  chances, 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  relinquish  the  tawaanrer- 
sbip  of  the  navy  and  resume  a  place  in  tbe  prince's 
household.  Moat  of  the  speeches  in  opposition  to 
government  were  concocted  either  at  Leicester 
House,  tbe  residence  of  the  Prince  of  WaJest  or  at 
Lord  Boling^roke's,  at  Battersea.  Fox,  who  never 
traveled  in  the  same  pa^  with  Pitt,  continued  to 
attach  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Pelbam.'  Bedford,  it  appears,  wonid  now  have  re- 
signed his  secretaryship  and  taken  the  mastership 
of  the  horse;  but  upon  tbe  unpalatable  condition 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  name  Lord  Sandwich 
for  his  ancceeaor.  According  to  Horace  Walpole. 
Sandwich  had  first  worked  himself  into  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  >•  by  intrigues,  cricket- 
matches,  and  acting  plays."  The  only  important 
change  which  immediately  followed  his  majesty's 
arrival  from  Hanover  was  the  sadden  and  uncourt- 
•ons  removal  of  Lord  Harrington,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  then  president  of  the  council. 

A.».  1751.  Pariiament  met  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
nary,  when  the  king  announced  that  he  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  tbe 

>  Writing  in  tha  month  of  NarembeT,  tba  caattic  Hotve  Walpole 

M7I,  "  Tba  miuiitTj  ii  all  in  itifttten  The  gronnd  of  all,  bsiidea 

NtareaBtla'a  natarat  ficklanau  and  ^salonty,  >■,  that  tba  Bedfnnl  aod 
Sandarieh  Imtb  got  tha  Dnke  of  Cnaberlaml.  A  craah  hu  baan  ax- 
pact«d,  but  p«oplc  now  Man  to  think  that  they  will  tab  on  a  liitia  long- 
•r,  ihoaih  «ll  tha  wotU  M«ina  ludiffimat  wheihar  they  will  or  nM. 
....  Tha  only  dinaulty  ia.  who  AaU  anorMd  Asm ;  ud  it  ia  em  a 
qmMioB  wheUiar  aone  of  the  «ld  diacmrded  Buat  wii  oroM  ovar  tad 
figura  afkin.  I  maan  it  haa  even  baau  anid  that  LojdOnavtlle  will 
noM  man  ba  bmofht  opon  the  itnfa.  If  ha  ahbnld,  and  ahoulil  puah 
m>  forward,  covU  Ibay  afain  panoade  people  \o  reatgn  with  then  I 
Tha  other  BOiriMaa  br  tba  faCfatavyaUp  an-Pm,  tbt  Viaooa  Mr 
Tboam  BuLtow,  «ad  emi  thai  tanui  placa  a(dulba«  at  tha  HagiN, 
Land  UoUenaM."— Letter  fa  H.  JCbmi. 


better  aeourity  of  peace  on  tbe  continent.  The 
effect  of  recent  deliberationa  at  Battersea  and  Lei- 
cester House  waa  made  evident  at  once.  Lord 
Egmont,  one  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales's  men,  and  a 
fluent  speaker,  oppoaed  the  nddreaa  en  the  gronnd 
that  it  approved  of  useless  treaties  and  minous  sub- 
sidies (for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Bavaria  was  to  be 
Bubaidized) ;  and  be  was  followed  by  Bubb  Doding- 
ton, Dr.  Lee,  and  others  of  that  party ;  but  tbe  ad- 
drees  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to  74.  In 
the  conrse  of  the  morning  on  which  pariiament  met, 
great  numbers  inflammatory  papen  were  dis- 
persed through  London  by  tibe  penny  post,  and  by 
being  dropped  secretly  into  the  areas  of  houses. 
The  chief  of  these  papera  waa  entitled  » Consti- 
tutional Queries,"  and  was  leveled  at  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  defents  in  Fhndera  bad  sadly 
overshadowed  hia  victory  at  Cvlloden,  and  whose 
anpopnbrity  vraa  now  extreme,  and  extended  erea 
to  the  army,  which  be  bad  disgusted  with  his  se- 
verity and  his  martinet  notions  of  discipline.  In 
these  queries  tbe  duke  was  compared  to  '•John  of 
Lancaster  and  crooked- backed  Richard."  As  it 
was  a  great  measure  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales's  oppo- 
sition to  attack  bis  brother,  the  Jacobites  bore  bot 
half  the  suspicion  of  I>eing  authors  of  this  libel,  which 
was  indeed  generally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Lord 
Egmont.^  On  the  22d  of  January  tbe  Doke  of 
Marlborough,  with  great  beat,  moved  in  tbe  Honte 
of  Lords  that  the  Constitutional  Queries  should  be 
burned  by  tbe  common  hangman.  Tbe  motioD 
easily  passed  there,  but  gnve  rise  to  aome  nnplMS- 
ant  debates  in  the  Coramona.  Sir  Franeia  Dash- 
wood  thought  tiiat  some  of  tbe  charges  in  the  Que- 
ries were  not  onfonoded,  particniarly  the  complainta 
about  tbe  dismission  of  eld  officera  and  tiie  aabtti- 
tution  of  new  men  who  bad  no  stake  in  tbe  eono* 
try  and  no  character  to  lose.  Colonel  Richard  Lit- 
tleton insisted  that  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  had 
employed  troops  very  improperly  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, without  regard  to  municipal  privileges  and 
regulations.  Lord  Egmont,  tbe  suspected  author 
of  the  paper,  made  "an  extremely  fine  and  artful 
speech."  Among  other  things,  bis  lordship  said 
that  he  disliked  such  methods  of  proceeding  against 
libels,  for  two  reasons :  he  did  not  approve  of  par- 
liament taking  tiie  business  of  the  law  upon  itself, 
uid  he  knew  that  anch  motiona  only  tended  to 
spread  the  libel  the  more.  But  he  owned  that  no 
censure  could  be  too  severe  upon  a  paper  which  was 
calculated  to  sow  division  between  two  brothers  of 
the  blood  royal,  where  be  hoped  there  was  no  such 
thing!  In  the  end  the  resolution  of  tbe  Lords  was 
agreed  to  nemine  eontradicente — the  Queries  were 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  an  address  waa  pre- 
sented to  tbe  king  requesting  hia  majesty  to  take 

1  HonoaWalpola'aMenialraof  GeortB  II.— ThalnpatalionBCone;- 
ed  in  the  QoetiEi  were,  that  Cooibfrland  had  diigtBced  or  diiniiird 
old  oflken— man  of  family  and  property — to  tnaka  way  far  dawa,  bey>< 
and  beg^an  i  that  he  had  aoqaind  an  nbanlate  powar  over  the  anay, 
and  WM  aMlaavoriag,  by  a  faciioaa  cnnnadina,  to  make  himaalf  matef 
of  tha  Atet;  that  he  hadabown,  ia  Scotland,  that  an  HBiy  mlsht  aeoip 
a  dominion  vrrr  law ;  that  tha  oaiilpataaea  ef  s  mmammdtw  jtimr* 
with  the  faotisn,  ■Upidlty,  and  eompHM  af  tW  tiam,  «ifbl  ha  able 
in  Biifla  and  balle  all  ref  niar  proof  of  nnloriovs  aott  of  aihilniy  pow- 
er, *a. ;  aad  that  the  tight  afwioccMien  waa  m  da.ifar  ftm  hiib 
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effectoal  meBDs  to  discover  the  Buthort  printen, 
aad  publtsbani  of  tho  QaerieB.. 

The  next  matter  of  iDterert  «roM  out  of  a  petttioo 
from  several  of  the  electors  of  Westminster  agaioBt 
the  return  of  Lord  TroDtbara,  aoo  of  Lord  Gower, 
who,  by  maans  of  the  high  beilifft  "  fa*d  attempted 
to  violate  the  n^dea  and  nneormpted  ci^  of  West- 
nuoater.*'^  Crowle.  a  lawyer,  was  broaght  to  the 
bar  of  the  Hinue.  charged  with  having  spoken  diB< 
respectfully  of  their  privileges,  and  witb  having 
called  their  anger  a  brtUum  fulmen  t  bat  he  avoided 
further  persecatioa  by  submitting  to  the  word  of 
command,  and  &JliDg  down  on  his  knees  to  bear 
the  speaker's  reprimand.  But,  being  a  wit  and  a 
paaster,  Crowle  took  his  revenge  by  saying,  as  he 
rose  from  the  ground  aad  wiped  his  knees,  "  This 
is  the  dtrtieat  houae  I  have  ever  been  in."  The 
high  bailiff  was  brang^t  to  the  bar  of  ibe  House,  and 
BO  was  Mr.  Aleunder  Murray,  a  Scotch  Tory,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Elibaok,  whom  the  bRiliff  charged 
with  threateDiog  his  life  during  the  beat  of  the 
eJeetion>  Murray  desired  coDDsel,  and  was  allowed 
a  rospit;  bat  Qibson,  a  Tory  eleotioDeering  np- 
holstarer,  was  sent  straight  to  Newgate.  After  five 
daya,  Mr.  Murray  appeared  again  at  the  bar,  and  the 
high  bailiff  produeed  eight  witDeasea  to  prove  that 
he  bad  beeo  guilty  of  menaces  and  sediUous  behavior 
daring  the  election,  to  order  to  make  people  vote  for 
Sir  George  Vaodepat,  the  Jacobite  oppooeot  of  Lord 
Trentham.  Murray,  who  had  smiled  on  hearing 
himself  taxed  with  calling  Lord  Trentham  sod  the 
high  bailiff  a  couple  of  rascals,  said  that  several  of 
the  things  alledged  against  him  were  tme,  and  that 
be  was  ashamed  of  nothing  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
iog  said  but  calling  Lord  Trentham  a  rogue  to  a 
chimney-sweeper,  which  was  below  bim  to  have 
doae.  At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  it  wai  carried  by 
a  majority  of  210  to  74  that  Murray  was  guilty.  It 
was  then  moved  Uiat  be  should  be  sent  close  pris- 
oner to  New^te.  Sir  Jobu  Cotton  divided  on  the 
word  c/mc  but  be  found  hinuelf  in  a  minority  of 
ooly  53  to  169.  Colonel  Littleton  and  Lord  Coke, 
not  satisfied  with  the  close  confinement  in  what  was 
then  a  most  unhealthy  and  pestiferous  prison,  moved 
that  Murray  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  on  bis 
knees;  and,  this  being  carried  by  163  to  40,  the 
prood  Jacobite  Scot  was  called  in.  As  be  advanced 
to  the  bar  the  speaker  called  out,  Your  obeisances ! 
sir,  your  obeisances!"  and  then — **  Sir,  you  must 
kneel."  He  rephed,  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  excused  ;  I 
never  koeel  but  to  God."  The  speaker  repeated 
the  command  with  great  warmth.  Murray  replied, 
^*  Sir,  1  am  sorry  i  can  not  comply  witb  your  re- 
<|nest ;  I  would  to  aoy  diing  else."  The  speaker 
cried,  Sir,  I  call  upon  yon  aj^in  to  consider  of  it" 
Murray  ansvrered,  **  Sir,  when  I  have  committed  a 
crime,  I  kneel  to  God  for  pardon ;  but  I  know  my 

1  WMtaiMtvr  bad  bMO  hotly  eoalMUd  M  tb*  ImI  abaioo,  tad  » 
wenttmj  apon  lb*  rMnrn  had  Ia«t«d  if  monibB,  in  tbe  pncediot  J*ar. 
tart  TrCDibam,  wbo  hwl  »ccapi*d  offica  ander  lbs  preMnt  ninirtry 
(ba  bad  •  MU  Bl  tb*  Imanl  of  adinirallji,  ud  k«pt  it  u  lonf  ib« 
IMa  of  Bidfwd  nmttmti  i«  oBm),  wh  daiMUd  bjr  iba  JaoabttM  on 
I  of  hu  bUwr,  Laid  Oowar,  wb»  bad  abindowid  lhair  paitj . 
LMd  Bf«wot  bad  aai  np  a  Jacobtta  U  appoaa  TnothaB,  and  than  sot 
mf  ib«  palitiaa,  to  abow  that  tioUuM  aiid  nTair  naaaa  bad  baa>  mb- 
liqad  bf  TMMhaa'f  ftieiida 


own  innocence,  and  can  not  kneel  to  any  body  else." 
The  speaker  ordered  tbe  sergeant  to  take  him  away 
and  secure  him.  He  was  going  to  reply;  tbe  speaker 
would  not  suffer  bim.'  The  speaker  then  said  that 
there  wouM  be  an  end  of  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  House  if  such  coDtemptnous  beiiavior  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  the  severest  punishment. 
Mr.  Harding  quoted  three  preeedents  where  mem- 
bers had  received  their  senteoee  on  their  knees. 
Mr.  Fox  so  fiir  lost  his  coostitutionBl  good-nature  as 
to  speak  of  a  horrible  dnngeon  in  the  Tower,  called 
"  Little  Ease."  Sir  William  Yooge  suggested  that 
the  close  coofinemeiit  in  Newgate  would  not  now  be 
enough,  unless  he  were  debarred  the  visits  of  friends 
and  the  nse  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Pitt  hinted  at 
a  bill  to  be  passed  against  bim  if  he  would  not  com- 
ply and  come  to  his  knees;  but  Pelbam  declared 
against  overseveri^,  and  mildly  proposed  a  com- 
mittee to  search  for  precedents,  and  Admiral  Ver- 
non made  ao  outrageous  speech  against  the  whole 
proceedings,  desiring  to  have  Magna  Charta  referred 
to,  and  going  such  lengths  that  be  was  seversi  times 
called  to  order  by  the  speaker,  and  was  on  the  Miik 
of  falling  under  the  seoteooe  of  Ae  House  hinuelf. 
Mr.  Coke  went  out  and  tried  to  persuade  Murray  to 
submit,  but  Murray  swore  that  he  would  rattier  cut 
his  throat.  The.spenker  himself  proposed  the  ques- 
tion oD  Murray's  contempt,  which  being  carried  and 
inserted  in  the  votes,  tbe  House  broke  op  at  two 
o'clock;  and  at  five  in  the  morning  Murray  was  car- 
ried in  a  hackney-coach,  strictly  guarded,  to  New- 
gate, which  was  crammed  with  prisoners,  and  had 
been  only  n  few  months  before  visited  by  a  malig- 
ORut  jail-fever.  Horace  Walpole  jests  at  the  cap- 
tivity, but,  in  sober  truth,  a  close  confinement  in 
such  a  prison  at  such  a  time  was  no  joke ;  and  tbe 
illaesB  witb  which  Murray  vras  visited  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  committal  may  very  well  have  been 
not  a  fiction,  but  a  reality.  In  a  recent  session  at 
tbe  Old  Bailey  the  jail-fever  bad  caused  tbe  death 
of  more  than  tweu^  iodividuffls;  and  what  was 
strong  enough  to  kill  judges,  under-sheriffs,  criminal 
lawyers,  and  aldermen  of  tbe  city  of  London,  might 
surely  be  strong  enough  to  make  tbe  brother  ctf  a 
Scotch  kird  fall  sick.  Murrsy,  indeed,  said  he  was 
very  ill,  and  must  have  a  physician ;  and  the  House, 
in  two  days,  permitted  Lord  Elibank  to  visit  bim 
with  a  physician  and  an  apothecary;  and,  in  five 
days  more,  grew  so  tender  as  to  indulge  him  with 
tbe  company  of  bis  sister,  a  nurse,  and  bis  own 
servant.  Notwithstanding  his  taint  of  Jscobitism, 
tbe  prisoner  was  commiserated,  and  tbe  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  condemned  as  harsh 
and  arbitrary.  Another  paper,  entitled  "  New 
Queries,"  or  Queries  offered  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  true  £nglishiiwn,"  was  printed 
and  circulated ;  but,  ttiongb  this  paper  stated  that 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  assumed  a  power  tfaey  had  no  right  to,  bad 
proceeded  against  him  in  an  unconstitutional,  un- 
precedented manner,  and  had  brought  a  lasting  dis- 
honor upon  the  British  parliament,  they  did  not 
choose  to  take  any  notice  of  it.    Walpole,  oentino- 

■  Walfole'i  Hmoin  of  C«orr>  |L 
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iag  hia  jaBta.  mys  that  the  Cointnoiu  were  not  eager 
to  hare  mora  iniMHiBrB  to  aurae !  On  the  aeat  dqr, 
OibMD,  tha '  opbolilerer*  applied  from  his  cell  in 
Newgate  fw  bis  anhrgaineiit,  making  nae  of  peai- 
teat  and  submiaaire  expreaaioos.  He  waa  ordered 
to  attend  oo  the  moirow,  when  he  waa  reprimand- 
ed OD  faia  knees  and  diacharged.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  ten  daya  after  MDrmy'a  committal.  Sir 
William  Yooge  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  search  for  precedeota  bearing  oo  his 
case.  This  report  waa  ordered  to  lie  oo  the  table, 
and  Sir  William  moved  that,  if  Marray  ahould  oot 
aubuiit  this  seasioo,  the  cooaideration  of  hia  case 
should  be  reaamed  io  the  oeit.  Mr.  Pelham  still 
recommended  moderate  proceedings.  '  Mr.  Fox 
complained  that  Murray  bad  been  allowed  pen, 
inkf  and  paper,  and  had  been  writing  an  apology 
for  some  part  of  faia  eondnct,  and  then  moved  that 
the  phyaiciaa  and  apotheeary  should  attend  that 
day  ae'nnight  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Murray's 
state  of  health,  which  waa  agreed  to.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Dr.  Lament  was  called  in  and  aaked 
several  qaestioDs.  The  doctor  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Murray  was,  indeed,  suffering  from  fever,  and  had 
been  so  bad  from  a  cramp  in  his  stomach,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  these  seveu  years,  that  it  was 
expected  he  would  have  died;  that  he  (the  doctor) 
thought  close  confinemeot,  without  riding,  dangerous 
for  him  ;  that  he  had  advised  Mr.  Murray  to  petition 
the  House  for  bis  liberty,  and  that  Mr.  Murray  had 
replied,  in  a  passion,  he  would  taLe  his  prescriptions, 
but  not  his  counsel.  Sir  William  Yooge  then  moved 
to  restrain  every  body  except  the  physician,  apothe- 
cary, and  nurse  from  visiting  the  prisoner ;  and,  after 
a  hot  debate,  thu  was  agreed  to  by  a  nujori^  of  two 
to  one.  But,  on  the  2d  of  April,  when  Murray  had 
been  nearly  two  montha  in  Newgate,  it  waa  moved 
and  carried,  in  a  very  thin  Houae,  Chat  be  ahontd  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeaut-at-arma, 
oo  account  of  his  bad  health,  and  that  the  speaker 
should  give  permission  to  whomsoever  he  thought 
proper  to  visit  him.  In  fact,  by  this  time.  Lament, 
the  physiciao,  had  represented  to  the  House  that 
Murray  had  caught  the  jail  diattmper!  Oa  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms  reported  to 
the  House  that  Dr.  Lamont  had  told  him  that  the 
prisoner  could  not  then  be  removed  from  Newgate, 
or  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  without  danger ; 
and  that,  when  he,  the  deputy  sergeant^at-arras, 
had  acquainted  the  prisoner  with  the  gracious  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  Mr.  Murray  had  replied 
that  he  would  not  come  out  of  Newgate,  and  that  it 
waa  mean  and  paltiy  in  hia  brother  to  petition  for 
his  enlargement.  The  Commons,  fallii^  into  a 
corresponding  paasion,  sent  for  the  doctor  again, 
examined  and  cross-examined  him,  and  then  voted 
a  total  revocation  of  the  preceding  indulgence  to 
the  prisoner.  But,  on  the  26th  of  April,  Sir  John 
Philips  moved  the  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus 
fur  Murray,  which  was  granted ;  and  on  tbe  raor- 
row  the  prisoner  was  brought  by  his  habeas  corpus 
into  that  court:  but,  as  three  judges  allowed  the 
validity  of  the  com-nitment,  he  was  rerannded  to 
Newgate.    As,  however,  it  exceeded  the  privilege 


and  power  of  the  Hoasa  ef  Commons  to  extend 
their  impriaoomaot  beyond  tbe  term  of  their  own 
sessioD.  Mnmy  wns  released  on  tbe  S6th  of  June, 
the  Instant  tha  parliament  waa  prorogaad.  Hia 
firiemi  Sir  George  Vandepnt,  the  atwDCoessful  can- 
didate for  Westminster,  Lord  Carpenter,  and  tb« 
tw  aherifft  went  to  Newgate  and  conducted  him  in 
triumph  to  his  own  house.  A  few  days  after  hia 
liberation  a  strong  account  of  his  case  was  published. 
The  author  of  this  paper,  generally  believed  to  have 
been  Paul  Whitehead,  a  very  indifTerent  poet,  es- 
caped; the  printer  was  taken  into  cuatody.  But 
the  parliament  bad  scarcely  reassembled  (in  the 
month  of  November)  when  a  meeting  waa  called  Ht 
the  speaker's,  to  consolt  about  further  chastisement, 
and  pnuishing  the  sherifis  for  their  behavbr;  bat 
nothing  was  decided,  except  that  Murray  should  be 
recommitted  to  Newgate.  And,  aeconNngly.  on 
tbe  20th  of  November,  Lord  Coke,  io  a  fefaement 
speech,  moved  that  the  former  votes  against  Mnmy 
should  he  read  and  revived  in  all  their  rigor.  Coke 
was  the  more  hitter  against  Murray,  and  against 
Scotchmen  in  general,  bocaose  be  had  got  a  Scotch 
wife  of  his  own— a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyle — whom  he  mortally  hated,  and  from  whom 
he  had  recently  separated  io  a  scaodslons  manner. 
Lord  Duplin  seconded  the  spite  of  Coke;  but  Lord 
Egmont,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to  speak  with 
great  caution,  and  even  to  apologize  far  undertaking 
the  cause — so  furious  waa  thu  feeling  againat  Mur- 
ray— said,  "  This  man  has  demonstrated  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  power  of  this  House;  his  imprison- 
ment will  not  put  a  stop  to  pamphlets;  the  public, 
who  can  not  judge  aa  the  Houae  of  Commons  does, 
will  think  the  whole  an  election  matter — a  pmnt  in 
which  they  are  moat  jealous.  Mr.  Murray  has  al- 
ready suffered  greatly ;  to  revive  the  sentence  wil) 
be  indicting  banishment,  which  will  be  oo  further 
voluntary  than  as  he  will  prefor  it  to  imprisonment 
in  Newgate.  Then  this  sentence  must  be  renewed 
every  session;  and  it  msy  be  fonnd  that  tbe  Com- 
mons, though  but  a  third  part  of  the  legislature,  will 
be  exercising  the  power  of  banishment,  which  is 
unknown  to  the  crown  itself.  Such  a  stretch  of 
authority  would  be  moat  unpopular;  ....  and  this 
prosecution  can  not  be  pursued  without  injustice,  as 
it  mast  be  stopped  somewhere,  nnd  it  will  be  unjust 
not  to  proceed  as  far  hereafter  on  any  election  com- 
plaint."  And  at  the  end  of  thia  speech  Egmont 
moved  to  adjourn.  But  Coke  said  it  would  not  be 
modera^on,  but  weakness,  to  discontinue  the  prose- 
cution of  a  criminal  who  was  pluming  himself  on 
bis  defiance,  and  who  wns  the  pabtm  of  a  kist, 
&llen,  unaoimnted  cause.  Mr.  Palham  said  that, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  all  the  anthwity 
it  wished,  it  ought  at  leaat  to  exert  all  it  had ;  sikI 
the  motion  for  adjoornmeut  waa  rajected,  aad  the 
resumption  of  tbe  sentence  agreed  tn  without  a 
division.  Lord  Coke  then  moved  that  Murmy 
should  receive  tbe  sentence  on  his  knees;  and  tfant 
tbe  pamphlet,  called  his  Ca$e,  might  be  read.  To 
bring  Murray  to  his  knees  wns  beyond  the  powfr 
'  of  the  House,  inasmuch  as  be  bad  got  beyond  the 
I  Straits  of  Calais,  preferring,  as  £gmont  tdnted  he 
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woold,  exile  to  imprisonment.  Bat  hii  Case  mu 
tfaare.  and  was  rowl,  and  unaDimoDaly  voted  a  fiUae, 
■eaDdaknUr  and  aeditioaa  libel.  And  Ava  Lord  Coke 
mored  ao  addraaa  to  the  king  to  order  the  attorney- 
{esenil  to  proaeente  the  aathor,  {tfinter,  and  pub- 
lifber;  addii^  wary  conaideratelf,  that  be  would 
Dot  move  any  oeoaure  oo  the  aberUb^  but  hoped 
tbeir  conduct  would  be  a  warning  to'  the  city  in 
their  future  choice  of  magistratea.  A  day  or  two 
after.  Lord  Coke  moved  to  call  in  tbe  sergeant-at- 
inns,  who  reported  in  form  that  Morray  had  ab- 
ttonded.  Coke  thao  moved  fiir  a  red-hot  proclama- 
tioo  with  a  reward  for  hia  ^pprehensioD.  This  was 
opposed  by  Vyoer  and  Sydenham.  The  Utter,  who 
ii  daacribed  by  Horace  Walpole  as  mad  high- 
ehorch  cealot,"  made  a  loog  speech  on  the  occasion, 
comparing  the  fugitive  Murray  to  tbe  prophet  Dan- 
iel, who  would  not  kneel  to  Nebaehadoezzar's  idol. 
AldermaD  JaoMii  took  oecasioo  to  defead  the  aty 
from  tbe  rafleetiona  of  Coke,  and  iaid  Uiat  to  have 
tauebed  die  sberiffa  marefyfiiraceoniptDyiDg  Mnr* 
nj  from  hia  prison  to  hia  home  would  have  raised  a 
tumult.  But  at  the  end  of  tbe  long  debate  a  reward 
of  dCdOO  for  apprebenifiog  Hnrray  waa  voted  by  a 
majori^  of  ninety-eight  to  tweoty-six.  To  cora- 
plate  Uiis  strange  story,  we  may  mention  here  that 
nben  the  pamphlet  which  waa  eotitled  "  The  Case 
of  the  Honorable  Alexander  Murray,  esquire,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,"  waa  brought 
toto  a  court  of  justice,  and  tbe  cause  of  Owen,  the 
ivinter  and  publisher,  waa  beard  before  Willea,  tbe 
lord  chief  joatice,  tbe  jary,  cooaidering  it  as  an  ap- 
peal a^nst  oppreaaiop,  retomed  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant!* 

While  thia  privilege  war  waa  at  ita  hottest,  and 
many  months  before  it  termiDated,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  waa  removed  by  death  from  ftetious  struggles 
and  the  expectation  of  that  crowa  which  had  ao  long 
seemed  to  be  within  bis  grasp,  and  of  which  he  had 
made  so  sure,  through  the  illness  of  hia  father,  fonr- 
teen  years  ago.'  Oo  the  18th  of  March  it  waa  re- 
ported in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  prince 
was  dangerously  ill.  He  bad  been  suffering  some 
time  from  ao  attack  of  pleurisy,  but  on  the  12th  he 
bad  considered  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to  at- 
teod  the  king  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Oo  leaving 
tbe  Houae,  which  waa  exceedingly  crowded  and 
heated,  he  went  to  Carlton  House,  unrobed  there, 
pot  on  a  light  frock  coat,  and  proceeded  to  Kew, 
where  he  walked  about  for  some  time  in  tbe  gar- 
tens.  Returning  to  Carlton  House  in  the  evening, 
he  hy  down  npoD  a  conch  for  three  hours  in  a  cold, 
damp  room,  and  caught  a  fresh  cok),  which  brought 
back  all  the  worst  aymptoma  of  hia  recent  malady. 
On  die  18|h  he  waa  thought  better ;  but  on  the  20th 

>  Bonn  Wslpda't  Uemam  of  Reai|»  II.,  ud  Lattan  to  H.  Mbdd. 
— Bahb  DodiBftou't  Diary. — Dalingtuii  aaya,  Dnder  data  or  Jaly  9tb, 
KM,  "OwM  triad  awl  aoqniltad  for  publiahini  ICr.  Mvmy'a  caaa. 
Hh  b  Ih*  thisd  gnml  caaa  vbare  tba  juriaa  hm  iaaiitad  oo  jmliiiif 
Ika  MUtar  oT  law  aa  wall  aa  nt  fket.  Th«  Ihat  waa  t£  Baahell,  Uia 
loaktr,  nperttd  bjrLortI  Chiaf  Jnalica  VaiiKhaii  i  tbe  atcond  waa  that 
I'tkabtaha^  in  tba  reifn  of  Janea  II." 

*  At  tba  tina  of  iiit  death  tha  priaea  waa  (ortyfom  jean  old— tha 
hia  filter,  alstj-aiz.  Not.  bm  oT  tba  pelilieal  jaibm  aaama  to 
ten  eakalatad  tkat  Um  hak,  tanprni*  blimt  mirbt  poaribijr  Mtlif  • 
tka  6ail,  ilawpafata  ana ! 
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be  was  worse*  and  had  a  severe  fit  of  coughing. 
One  of  the  phyaiclana  told  him  tha  cough  would  jdo 
bin  good ;  bnt  Hawkiaa,  tlie  anrgeon,  aaid,  in  coming 
ont  of  the  room — Here  is  MmethiDg  I  do  not  Uke." 
This  waa  about  ten  o*eloek  at  ni^t;  the  congh  con- 
tinned;  and  sooo  after  the  prince  hid  hia  hand 
upon  his  cheat  and  said,  tent  la  morL'*  Hia 
favorite  German  valet-de-chambre  felt  him  shiver, 
and  cried  out,  "Qood  Ood,  the  prince  ia  going!" 
The  Priocesa  of  Wales,  who  was  in  tbe  room, 
snatched  up  a  candle  and  rushed  to  the  bed-head; 
but  before  she  got  there  be  waa  gone.  An  impost- 
hume  in  the  breast  had  burst  and  had  caused  this 
almost  instantaneons  death.'  His  constitution  bad 
never  been  a  good  one,  and  his  habita  of  life  had  not 
tended  to  improve  it.  The  little  that  has  been  re- 
lated of  the  conduct  of  Frederic  ia  not  calculated  to 
conciliate  any  esteem  for  bis  memory;  but,  as  nanal 
with  princea,  bis  character  wna  neither  ao  bad  as  it 
waa  painted  by  hia  enemiea,  nor  ao  good  aa  it  waa 
repreaentod  by  b»  inenda.  He  nppaars  to  have 
been  weak  rather  Uian  viciona,  and  more  pettiafa 
and  pasaionate  than  headstrong  and  malignant.  Hia 
early  education,  at  Hanover,  had  been  exceedingly 
bad ;  and  from  the  first  moment  of  bis  arriving  in 
England  he  had  been  purposely  initiated  into  irreg- 
ularities and  excesses,  end  made  the  tool  of  a  faction. 
Hia  incontinence  waa  scarcely  deemed  a  matter  of 
consequence  in  those  days;  and,  though  he  had  a 
succession  of  mistresses,  he  vras  considered  aa  a 
good  husband  to  his  easy,  uncomplaining  wife.  Like 
his  grandfather,  hia  immorality  in  this  reapeet  waa 
accompanied  with  veiy  bad  taste,  for  bis  miatressea 
were  all  ugly,  and  one  or  two  of  diem  old.  Fred- 
eric waa  also  addicted  to  gambling,  and  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  mean  enough  to  cheat.  He  appeara  to 
have  borrowed  money  from  every  friend  tlut  could 
lend  it ;  and  a  stoiy  is  told  his  boaating  how  ha 
had  nicked"  Bobb  Dodington  out  of  <£6000 — 1^ 
nicking  he  meant  borrowing!  Unlike  bis  father, 
he  waa  free  and  lavish  of  his  money,  indulging  bis 
generoaity  at  the  expense  of  juatlce,  for  he  borrowed 
and  took  with  one  band  what  he  gave  away  or  spent 
with  ^e  other.  He  waa  accuaed  of  insincerity  and 
indifference  to  troth;  but  we  should  remember,  in 
pity,  that  he  lived  in  aa  atrooaphere  of  intrigue, 
treachery,  and  lies.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of 
men  of  wit,  affected  to  be  a  protector  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  wrote  two  or  three  very  bad  songs 
himself.  But  at  the  same  time  be  waa  accused  of 
being  addicted  to  practical  jokes,  low  sports,  and 
very  unseemly  company,  being  at  times  to  be  found 
at  Hockley  in  the  Hole !  And  yet  Bobb  Dodington, 
who  ia  aaid  to  have  got  the  promise  of  being  made 

t  LaBar  of  lit.  F«  and  Mr.  Faiia  to  Sir  Cbaiba  Haabwr  Will, 
iama,  In  Cfloca'a  Pelbam  AdnhtiatratioB.— Haraca  Walpola'a  Msmdn 
af  GeoTfB  II.,  and  Latlara  to  H.  Mann.— Balib  DodinitoD'a  Dtaiy. — 
Bobb,  tbongh  ba  wall  kgaw  tha  era^  atata  of  tha  princa'a  healih.  tb« 
litila  cara  ha  took  of  it,  and  tba  family  obatinapj,  doai  not  haaitata  in 
attribniinK  tha  death  to  tha  mdieal  aUasdanU,  Ha  mift—"BiB  phy 
■iciana,  Wjlmot  and  hnaw  aMfainf  of  hia  dlataapar.  a*  thwj  da- 
elared,  half  an  hoar  bafora  ba  diad.  that  hia  ptilaa  waa  like  a  man's  in 
parfact  brallh.  They  either  wwM  iwt  n«  or  did  not  kmom  the  cotiM- 
quancea  of  tha  black  thmah,  which  appeared  ia  hia  aioaih  and  qniie 
dowD  into  hia  threat.  Thair  iffBonnca  or  thaii  kaowledfe  ef  hia  diaor- 
dar  raadaia  them  aqoaltr  laascanUa  fat  M  GalUag  ia  ottwr  anfM. 
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not  menly  a  peer  but  r  dake  end  prime  minuter, 
wbm  Fredorio  elKmU  com  to  Ibo  throoe,^  Teotnres 
•o  deunbft-lum' m  a  priaee  wtthoaC  a  blemiib— 4fao 
d#li^  and  oroamotit  of  dw  ago  ho  Utei  in— dw 
^opo  and  ■axpecMlioD  of  Eoglui£-iihe  rofugo  of  ttio 
dfertiMaad,  ud  tbo  balm  v£  the  affliirtad— -the  patron 
til  aitit  the  graoaa,  and  virtnea  of  soeie^.' 
Vhon|^  noTor  popalar— oot  evea  when  faeadli^  the 
vtroo^  oppofition  to  go^rament  in  Sir  RobMt  Wol- 
fe's days — ^0  people  were  geaerally  disposed  to 
prefior  him  to  the  Iktke  of  ComberlMid ;  and  joat 
aflef  hia  death  baUada  were  anng  about  the  atreete 
wtahing  that  it  were  but  hia  brother ;  and  aome  ob 
Ohaoge  were  heard  to  aay,  Oh  that  it  were  bat 
the  Bateher."  Since  the  reconciliatioD  effected 
Wtween  fiither  and  son  in  the  year  1743,  though 
Ihey  had  often  met,  the  king  had  scarce^  ever 
fpoken  a  doaen  words  at  race  to  the  prinoe  t  and 
the  racoBt  attempt  of  hia  royal  hi^neas  to  set  up 
«fa»  banner  of  oppoaMoD  had  not  tended  to  awaken 
umy  affeetion  tar  the  ftrat-bom — a  Ming  which 
Qeorge  nofer  knew*  and  die  want  of  whiofa  and  hia 
INtftiality  to  hia  seoiHid  son  onght  to  be  tdten  into 
Meoant  among  the  cirenmaunees  wbieh  had  taoded 
to  make  Frederic  what  he  was.  The  old  king, 
however,  was  ahocked  at  the  anddeo  death,  which 
was  aDDOODced  to  him  by  Lord  North,  who  fbaad 
him  looking  over  a  table  where  Prioceaa  Emily,  the 
Docheas  of  Dorset,  and  the  Doke  of  Grafton,  were 
playing  at  carda.  When  hia  aurpriae  allowed  him 
to  apeak,  hia  majea^  said,  <'  Why,  they  told  me  he 
was  better!"  He  seot  back  Lord  North  with  a 
very  land  message  to  the  princess,  promising  that 
Wary  thing  shoald  be  done  that  she  conld  poaaibiy 
deiAre*  and  he  then  went  dowo  iramediatdy  to  the 
apartment  of  hia  niatreas.  Lady  Yarmouth,  looking 
extremely  pale,  and  only  spying  to  her  ladyririp— 
•*  II  at  MOrt."  On  the  following  morning  he  sent 
MMithw  message  by  the  Icvd  in  waiting,  and  assured 
Ae  princess  in  writing  of  bis  affeetion  and  good-triD 
toward  her  and  her  children.  The  i^eeas  had 
eight  yooag  children,  and  wbb  far  gone  with  the 
ninUi.  It  was  said  bitterly  that  the  king  recovered 
from  the  shook  in  s  day,  and  that  except  the  prio- 
ceaa'a,  nod  that  of  the  prince's  creditors,  the  grief  of 

>  Biibb,  who,  only  two  yt*,n  befm,  hid  thrown  up  ika  jmititaUii 
pott  of  UMMmT  to  tli«  na«7,  la  ntnm  to  Dm  priaN't  Mnios,  !•  bo- 
eoBia  Ma  tmMm,  with  £3000  ■■jmu'  u  >  nluy,  oad  to  join  **  lha 
patnot  b«ad"  m  oppoaitian,  in  ih«  Hoom  of  CowwUi  doot  not  allow 
that  ha  eT«r  bargmiDod  far  ageh  high  pnnntion  u  %  dakodou  and  tha 
pramienhtp'.  all  that  ha  owm  to  ia,  that  tha  prince  prooiiMd  him  > 
peonie,  mA  tha  ■nnaaaaent  of  tho  Hooae  of  Lorda,  and  tha  aaala  of 
•aontary  of  atnta  for  tha  aonihan  pmalaeo,  and  mada  bin  Um  banda 
spoB  it.— Sea  ZMory. 

■  Bnbb  waa,  in  anndTj  wnja,  ami;  diaappointad.  Finding  thai  the 
haanar  of  oppoaition  nawljr  niwd  bj  the  Piinoa  of  Walu  attnctad 
few  nenila,  he  had  been  oagnniring  a  great  aehama,  which,  he  flat- 
land  UmMlf;  mnat  ba  UlanM  wi^  oanplila  iMeaN.  IIaM9a,iD 
Ui  DiaiT, "  Whoa  Uila  vafintaaata  mnt  bappanad,  I  had  eat  on  foot, 
hj  meaai  of  tbo  Eari  of  ShafUabuiy,  a  proilsot  far  a  nnioa  between 
the  indapandent  Whiga  and  Toiiea,  by  a  wriiing  ranonncing  all  lino- 
tun  of  JneoUtitm,  and  aSnnlog  itot,  bat  ooaatiltillaaal  and  mata- 
ttaaal  prinat^oa.  I  bad  iiran  Ua  hndAip  ihia  papor:  Ua  good  haait 
and  nadantanding  aado  Um  iadafttigrtla,  and  ao  flw  anccaaafnl,  that 
then  wata  good  gnranda  to  hope  for  a  b^py  iiaaa.  Thaaa  partiaa,  ao 
vnited,  wera  to  lajr  tbia  p^mt,  oaniBintng  Aaae  principlet,  bafon  the 
prince,  offNTiag  to  appear  aa  hia  pany  bow,  aad,  upoa  tboaa  ptioeiplaB, 
lovadaitakaUwadMtaiantiaawtea  bawBi  Uac.la  the  aobardlBa* 
tlea  aad  nsk  aMg  thwaaalvaB  thai  ba  abaald  plaaaa  la  appatot.-^ 
Pattot  flf  nwiT !  t^  hand,  that  woaadit  akM  aan  anva  r*—i)iii^. 


no  one  waa  very  sincere  or  hstiog.  The  amonnt 
of  Frederia'a  debts  is  di0ereody  aintad;  but  there 
is  «e  donlit  as  to  die  ftet  that  they  wen  never  paid 
eithar  1^  his  Utther  or  by  his  aon  and  SMoessor. 
The  greater  part  ef  them,  it  is  tme.  ^<obably  did 
not  deeem  to  be  paid*^ 

BnUt  Dofiogton,  and  Uie  men  of  intrigue  acting 
with  lum,  instantly  eaUed  a  meeting  to  know  whtt 
WBS  to  be  done  *«  under  this  fttal  change  of  situa- 
tion." *  Dodingtoo  spoke  of  the  military  iotereet — 
of  the  sad  certainty  of  having  the  Duke  of  Comber- 
land  forced  upon  them  aa  regent  in  case  the  old 
king  ahoold  die--and  recommended  bold  measures. 
But  the  Princesa  of  Walea,  after  speaking  in  private 
with  Lord  Egmont*  and  Dr.  Lee,  burned  all  the 
prinee'a  papers,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  trost 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  king,  wi^out  any  reliance 
on  chose  faetitmt  and  cabals  which  had  brought 
nothing  but  misehief  to  her  husband.  The  Ung 
and  aha  both  took  their  paita  at  once;  she,  of  fling* 
iog  herself  endrely  into  his  hands,  and  atndyiag 
nothing  but  his  pleastu^  yet  winding  what  interest 
she  got  with  ium  to  the  advantage  of  her  own  and 
prioca*8  fHends :  ihe  king,  of  acting  the  tender 
grand&ther;  i^ich  he,  who  had  never  acted  the 
tender  father,  grew  ao  pleased  wi^  represeotiofc, 
that  he  soon  became  it  io  earnest."^  The  Leicester 
House  faction  waa  thus  utterly  diacoocerted.  and 
compelled  to  look  out  for  some  new  game.  As  soon 
aa  Frederic  was  interred  in  Westminater  Abbey* 
aome  of  theae  honorable  gentlemen  offered  their 
aervices  to  the  Pelhama,  for  their  dread  of  the  Duke 
of  Comberiaod  waa  a  lasting  and  reasonable  pasaion. 
and  they  aospectod'  that,  if  the  Dake  of  Bedford 
and  Uie  other  memben  of  the  government  opposed 
to  the  Pelhama  were  permitted  to  gun  the  ascend* 
eney,  Cumberland  would  be  put  at  the  head  trf*  the 
regency. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  imyt.  Prince  George  (af. 
temwrd  George  III.),  Frederic's  eldeat  eon,  waa 
created  Prince  of  Walea  and  Earl  of  Cheater,  and 

had  a  household  aettled  for  him.  Lord  North  waa 
dismissed,  and  Lord  Harcourt,  a  very  inferior  maa. 
waa  appointed  governor  to  the  prinoe,  aa  being  more 
devoted  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle : 
for  these  persooal  objects  were  kept  cloaely  in  view 

1  Bonea  Walpola  aaya  that  people  talked  of  £1,400,000  on  poM 
aUla ;  bat  bo  MontioBa  thia  mtnlj  aa  n  ranar.  *  Diar;. 

*  Hnaea  Walpde  iBTa  that  SgnoM  called  a  aMoting  of  the  facUoo, 
at  hta  ownhonaa.at  amy  eari;  hoar  in  the  moniog  after  tho  priocal 
death.  "AUwaawhiapar!  At laal, EgMot hinted aomething of uk- 
ing  the  piincaia  and  bar  baitf  nnder  their  pralactian,  and  ai>aiatliia[ 
of  ihenoceaait/ofbarKHiy.  Hoaanrerwaa  made  totbe  fermerpiop- 
oaition ;  aooebodj  aaid  tt  waa  rtry  likalf ,  indaad,  ibey  ahoaU  agm 
now,  when  tha  ptiuoa  conld  aeror  liri^  it  nhont ;  and  ao  naij  toij 
want  aws7  to  take  can  of  himaeir."— LeMar  Ip  ganwa  Jfaan. 

a  Walpola,  Mevoin  of  Ga<nge  IL 

*  Dodingtaa  oonphina  MtterirorOavrMi  aanBanbd  of  iba  fBa■^ 
nl,  and  of  tha  and  &et  that  tba  kida  of  tbo  badAambar  and  all  tka 
prinoe'i  gentleman  wan  oUigad  to  pay  brtbair  own  dinner.  Bathca 
can  aeanaljr  go  lower.  Theae  an  Bnbb'a  memotaUe  wortt :  "  Then 
waa  net  tba  atianlion  tu  arioi  Oreea  Cbth  to  provide  for  ibcia  a  bit 
of  bread :  and  thaaa  ganUeMt,  of  Oa  flnl  nak  aid  diaiiaaliea,  in 
diadiarge  of  ttair  hO  nd  dUp  M  •  loMi  mi  habig  muttr,  waic 
breed  to  baipaakagrMt  eMiiitmirfni»»m(mo»  tnrrn  in  the  arigs- 
bothood.  At  ihre*  o'clock,  iadeed,  they  voochaafad  to  think  of  dinner, 
aad  oidand  ooe ;  bat  tbe  diagraoa  waa  oooplele— Ihe  lavwa  dinner 
waa  paid  tat,  taA  givan  ta  tha  pocr. ....  H.B.— Tba  Dnka  af  SoMr- 
aat  WW  eUaf  nowaar,  BotwiaBtaD^  the  flaariiWi^  awa  of  iba 
tbatajalfiailr." 
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io  selecting  the  penooB  who  were  to  be  intnuted 
with  the  edacatioD  of  the  fbtore  sorereigD — ao  eda- 
catioo  which  hwl  been  hitherto  so  much  neglected, 
that  Prince  Georfe,  at  eleven  years  old,  could  hardly 
mad  £ngiisbi  Stma,  a  man  oC  ability,  who  had  long 
bean  private  .aecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Neweaatle, 
aad  who  had  ingratbted  himaelf  wU;h  the  king 
daring  the  frequent  jonmeya  to,  and  resideDces  at, 
Hanover,  was  appmnted  snb-govemor.*  Haytar, 
biihop  of  Nwwidi.  and  rapntad  to  be  a  natoral  aoo 
of  Blackhnn*  a  aomeiriiat  free-Uving  archUBhop  of 
York,  waa  named  preceptor.  The  Bishop  of  Nor* 
wich  was  good-huiDored,  sensible,  and  attached  to 
the  coBstitDtion,  as  establiahed  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  believed  to  be  devoted  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle ;  but  he  bad  for  his  assbtaot,  or  sub-pre- 
oeptor,  one  Scott,  a  high  Tory  aod  decided  Jacobite, 
who  had  been  tfrongty  recommeoded  to  the  prince 
aod  princess  by  that  great  mischief-maker.  Lord 
Boliugbrake.  It  was  strange  to  leave  the  young 
prince  chiefly  in  the  bands  of  thia  Scott,  who  waa 
ready  to  teach  the  boy  arbitrary  principles  of  gov- 
amment,  if  he  did  not  Tentt^re  to  hint  to  him  that 
his  family  had  no  ri^  to  the  tfarooe ;  but  the  fact 
ia,  that  the  yoong  prince  wu  so  left,  and  that  hia  in- 
teUectnaland  nio^  training  depended  almost  entire- 
ly upon  the  Jaeiririte  tutor  and  his  well-meaning  but 
ill-infbrmed  motfa».  *•  The  Prinoess  Dowager  of 
'Valea,**  aaya  Lord  Waldegrave,  "waa  reputed  a 
woman  of  excellent  sense  by  diose  who  knew  her 
very  imperfectly ;  but,  in  fact,  was  one  of  those  mod- 
erate geniuses  who,  with  much  natural  diseimulatiou, 
a  civil  address,  au  osseDtiiig  conversation,  and  a  few 
ideas  of  their  own,  can  act  with  tolerable  propriety 
so  long  as  they  are  conducted  by  wise  and  prudent 
coooselors.  Her  secretary,  Cresset,  bad  bean  hith- 
erto her  principal  adviser — a  cautious  man,  uncom- 
monly  akillful  io  the  politics  of  the  back-stairs,  trust- 
ed by  Lady  Yarmouth,**  A  plan  of  regency 
wsa  drawn  up  by  the  Pelbams,  who  seemed  determ- 
ined to  exclude  the  dreaded  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
and,  on  the  7tb  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
brongbt  the  bill  into  the  House  of  liords.  This  bill 
propoaed,  simply,  that  tfae  Princess  Dovrager  of 
Wales  ahoald  be  guardian  of  tfae  heir-apparent  and 
r^nt  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  the  reigning 
sovereign's  dying  before  his  auecessor  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  second  reading  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  8th  (the  tery  next  day) ;  but,  pre- 
viously to  that  reading,  Newcastle  appeared  with  a 
message  from  bis  majesty,  recommending  the  set- 
tlement of  a  council  of  regency  to  cooperate  with 
the  princess-regent,  and  to  be  headed  by  Cumber- 
land. The  cabinet  had  disagreed  amongtiiemselvea, 
and  had  not  been  unanimous  on  any  one  clause  of 
the  bill ;  the  hatred  and  fear  of  the  duke  seem  to 

>  Andraw  Stone,  uyM.  bj  Hcnca  Walpnh, "  >  dirk,  prand  oun : 
mrr  >b)a  and  i»ty  attctwj,*'  wm  iha  km  of  «  tankar :  tiii  bntber 
m  pnanM  of  IraUnd. 

■  Mcnain  of  iauM  EkH  Wftldsgrm  (onv  of  Um  teat  of  MAori. 
tit*),  B  book  IB  whicb  avery  ijUKblf  Mama  u  ir  it  bad  baaa  wrfttan 
opm  Mtb,  or  apnn  lb*  bonar  of  ■  truly  hoQonbla  ind  aprigbt  nan. 
Tbt  PriocTM  of  Walaa'a  ttentuy,  Cwmt,  waa  nimted  to  the  Toyl 
hmlf  by  a  Dncbcai  of  Zell,  who  ww  danfbtar  of  ■  prirata  Franoh 
fMhrnam,  ud  volhor  to  SapUa  IhnibM,  llw  nnbappjr  wifa  of 
>L 


have  been  balanced  by  the  consideration  that  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown  were  appointed  to  have  • 
seats  io  this  conncit  of  regency ;  ^  and,  though  there 
was  some  declamation — little,  but  loud— against  the 
danger  of  idaoing  an  ambitums  undo,  with  the  army 
at  hia  commnnd,  in  aueh  a  temptmg  aituatiou,'  and 
against  the  complications  and  delays  which  must 
arise  from  a  diviuon  of  avthori^.  the  anggestions 
of  the  king  wwe  adopted,  and  the  Regency  Bill  wae 
passed  io  tiiot  form  in  the  House  ^  Lords  by  « 
majori^  of  106  to  13,  and  in  die  Commons  by  about 
270  to  90.^  There  were  several  objectionable 
clanaea  and  provisions  in  the  bill ;  but,  as  George  II. 
did  not  die  till  bis  successor  had  aUaioed  the  age  of 
royal  majority,  aod  as  it  was,  conseqoentiy,  never 
acted  upon,  they  may  be  passed  over  in  silence.* 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  bill  were  attributed 
entirely  to  the  king  and  the  cbaocellor,  Hardwicke. 
George  had  declared  that,  upon  consideration,  he 
was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  pobhc  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  women  and  children.  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of  the  princess,*' said  his  majesty,  "bnt 

I  don't  quite  know  her  The  English  natinn 

is  so  changeable !  My  affection  is  wiUi  my  son, 
Cumberland.  I  don't  know  why  they  dislike  him. 
It  was  brought  about  by  the  Scotch,  the  Jacobitea, 
and  the  English  that  don't  love  discipline ;  and  by  all 
this  iwt  being  enough  discouraged  by  the  ministry.*' ' 
The  public  were  astonished  at  the  great  ease  with 
which  this  regency  bill  had  been  passed ;  and  peo- 
ple who  had  neglected  that  kind  of  prayer  before 
now  earnestly  prayed  that  the  life  of  tfae  ol|^  king 
might  be  spared  till  his  grandson  came  of  age,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  spared  from  the  ditcvplint  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  other  directions  death 
was  busy  with  the  royal  family  this  year.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  so  recently  got  the 
atadtholdership  made  hereditary  in  his  fomily,  and 
who  was  married  to  George's  eldest  daughter,  died 
of  a  fever,  after  five  days*  illness,  io  the  month  of 
October ;  and  his  death  was  the  more  felt  by  hia 
father-in-law,  as  it  was  likely  to  embarraaa  seme  of 
his  foreign  negotiations.   The  Qneen  Denmark, 

>  Hh  njti  UMaaafce  raoommeudad  that  tba  coaacil  to  the  nfont 
aboaU  indnda  the  iwiaona  who  ahonld,  at  tba  time,  reafwetivalj  baU 
the  otBcM  of  aichbiahop  of  Cantaibdiy,  lord  obaaMllor,  loid  traHUvr, 
or  fint  lord  of  tba  ireMOiy,  loid  preeident,  kaapar  of  the  pri*7  aaal, 
lord  high  aduitml,  or  firat  lord  of  the  admiralij,  the  pnncipal  aecrata- 
riae  of  itBte,  and  the  lord  chiof  jnatice  oS  the  Coait  of  Kioi'i  Bench. 

■  Horace  Welpole,  who  fraqDentlj  lau|h*  at  tha  nuleni  prrjodioa, 
telle  the  fcdlowioK  anecdote,  to  ihuw  in  what  lifht  the  dake  eppearad 
•t  hie  aiBtar-iB-law't  court;  "Soon  after  tha  Ragenc]'  Bill,  Prineo 
Georie,  makiog  him  a  tiail,  aakeil  to  eee  bia  epartment,  where  than 
mro  few  ORiKnienta  hot  anna.  Tha  dake  ia  neither  carinoa  nor  maf- 
nificant.  To  amuaa  tha  bo;,  be  look  down  a  iword  and  drew  it.  Tbe 
yoaai  prineo  tomad  pah  ud  tremUed,  and  thoogbt  hia  uncle  waa  ga< 
inf  to  Biitnlar  him.  The  daka  waa  axtramal)'  ihacked,  and  oompUiMd 
to  tb*  princaaa  of  tbo  fmpreaalaaa  that  had  boea  inatillad  into  the  child 
againat  hin."—  Jfaaiolr*  tf  Otorgt  It. 

*  The  najorltiaa  varied  vpoBdHhrantelaaaaaof  Iba  bill,  but  tbe  •*<■ 
enge  ma/  Im  taken  as  about  tTO  to  90. 

a  One  of  tbe  daaaae  oootinoed  tkt  nttitig  of  farhmmtut  U  llU  «rf 
^  tkt  mburitp.  Thia  wa*  etrongly  oppoeod  bj  Pas,  Oaorga  Towa- 
abead,  md  a  ftw  others.  Townabcnd  aald  than  waa  aatltiM  daa* 
faroaa  aa  to  iacakaM  into  a  jvmg  iiof  that  be  owea  bia  aafat/  to  nj 
thing  anconititulional :  aad  Tax  hinted  that,  if  tbe  proaaol  pariianent 
were,  by  the  king'i  death,  to  lit  on  for  ei^bt  or  nine  years,  thej  mliht  . 
poaaiMjr  think  of  prolonfiaf  their  exiatenoa  after  Ua  tieciNOr  eaaw  af  I 
af*.   Bat  the  elaoaa  wu  oaniad  bj  198  to  U. 

•  Honsa  Wslpola,  Henofai «/  QMKga  IL 
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faMniRjestjr'fl  yoDogestdaughter(who  resembled  her 
mother,  Queea  Caroline,  in  many  circa  mitaocei  of 
lilfe  aad  fortune,  and  in  the  malady  which  caused  her 
death),  expired  in  the  month  of  December;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  loHes,  George  was  well-oigh  loalog 
grandBon,  Prince  Edward,  and  hit  eon.  Cnmber- 
fand.  The  duke  had  a  fall  as  he  was  hunting  at 
l^iDdsor,  was  talten  up  speechless,  and,  refusing, 
with  hjs  usual  obstinacy,  to  be  bled,  be  grew  so 
dangerously  til  that  he  was  at  one  time  given  over 
the  physicians.  George  showed  much  feeling ; 
yet,  ID  the  tears  he  shed,  he  seems  to  hate  been 
thinking  ami  feeling  more  aa  a  king  than  as  a 
father ;  Ibr  he  continued  to  deplore,  to  every  body 
that  was  in  his  confidence,  that  the  nation  would  be 
undone — lef^  to  nothing  but  a  womao  and  children  ! 

Another  death  to  be  noUced  was  that  of  the  Pro- 
teus Bolingbroke,  who  died  at  Battersea,  of  a  cancer 
in  the  heart,  on  the  iSlh  of  December,  having  era- 
ployed  some  of  bis  last  hours  in  blackening  the 
memory  of  his  late  friend,  Pope.  Between  the  de- 
mise'of  the  Prince  of 'Wales  and  the  departure  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  voice  of  faction  was  almost  hushed, 
and  opposition  in  parliament  all  but  extinguished. 
The  only  battle  that  was  fought  was  fought  in  the 
cabinet,  and  there  the  victory  remained  with  the 
t'eThams ;  for,  early  in  June,  the  king  dismissed 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  resigned 
the  nextday.  Tbe  two  posts  of  mnster  of  the  horse 
ahd  president  of  the  council,  which  had  both  been 
Kept  open  for  the  acceptance  of  Bedford,  if  be  could 
have  been  indoced  to  give  up  his  seals  of  secretary 
oF  state,  were  now  filled — Lord  Harrington  got  the 
first,  and  Lord  Granville  tbe  aecond.  This  ex-pre- 
mter  had  lost  none  of  his  fire  or  con6dence — his 
bard  drinking  had  apparently  affected  neither  his 
health  nor  his  intellect.  "Lord  Granville,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  '<  comes  into  power  as  boisterous- 
ly as  ever,  and  dashes  at  every  thing  ;  ....  he  is 
actually  lord  president,  and,  by  all  outward  and  vis- 
ible signs,  something  more ;  .  .  .  .  the  king's  faror 
to  him  is  visible,  and  so  much  credited,  that  all  the 
incense  is  offered  to  bim."  Lord  HoldernBss  got 
tbe  Duke  of  Bedford's  place,  and  Lord  Halifax,  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  endeavored  to  get 
the  colonies  subjected  to  that  board,  and  to  be  nom- 
inated a  Uiird  secrataiy  of  state  for  the  West  Indies 
and  America ;  bat  George  would  not  consent  to  part 
with  any  of  bis  authority  in  that  quarter.  In  de- 
livering the  seals  to  Holderaeaa,  be  charged  him  to 
mind  only  the  busiDess  of  bis  province,  telling  bim 
that,  of  late,  the  secretary's  office  had  been  turned 
into  a  mere  office  of  faction.*  The  Leicester  House 
party,  headed  by  Bubb  Dodingtoo,  made  overtures 
to  the  Pelhams,  offering,  upon  what  Bubb  calls 
"  proper  conditions,"  to  join  them  with  all  their 
force,  and  to  increase  their  mfljorities  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  displaced  Bedford  party  would  be 
absolutely  crushed;  but  the  Pelhams  did  not  coo- 
«der  them  worth  buying,  as  tbey  knew  that,  through 
the  indolence  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  party,  tbey  would  rarely  be  disturi>ed  by 
m  diviflioD.  Tbe  Dake  of  NewcaaUe,  however,  kept 
1  WdpobiHnMjnorOMriaH^I'rttMitoH.lUiu. 


Bubb  DodingtOD  io  play,  looking  forward  to  fntore 
elections  and  changes ;  for.  as  Babb  returned  five  or 
six  inembero,  and  waa  a  practiced  hand  in  eaavasi- 

iog,  bribing,  and  otherwise  influencing  boronghs,  be 
might  possibly  be  useful  to  the  ministry.  In  tba 
autumn  session,  the  only  breath  of  oppositioe  pro- 
ceeded from  Sir  John  Bynde  Cotton,  who  objected 
to  the  words  in  the  address — "our  flourishing  con- 
dition." The  navy  was  raised  from  8000  to  10,000, 
ministers  soyiog  that  tbey  did  not  think  so  large  a 
number  always  necessary,  but  tlwt  circumatancea 
niade  them  so  now-  Mr|.  Fox  proposed  tbe  same 
army  as  last  year,  as  there  was  no  aUeraiion  of  dr- 
cunutanca.  A  faint  proposal  was  made  to  redoce 
it  to  15,000 ;  but  then  it  was  urged  by  mioisten 
that  the  lUuatioH  of  affaira  ahroad  and  at  hone  wai 
greafly  altered  by  the  deaths  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  fud  by  the  recant  birth 
of  a  Duke  of  Burgvudy.  I^ord  Egmout  thought  it 
would  be  very  absurd  to  increase  our  army  wbea- 
ever  there  was  an  heir  born  to  the  crown  of  France; 
and  be  complained  more  of  the  ezpenae  than  of  the 
number  of  our  land  forces,  saying  tbat  our  smnll 
army  cost  very  nearly  as  much  as  that  immense 
one  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  But  these  were  mere 
whispers  from  the  diminutive  faction  of  the  de- 
ceased Prince  of  Wales;  and  some  new  subsidlzting 
treaties  were  recognized  by  both  Houses  with  little 
difhculty.  The  avowed  object  of  these  burdensome 
engagements  was  to  secure  the  election  of  Maria 
Theresa^s  eldest  son,  the  Archduke  Joseph,  as  king 
of  the  Romans !  It  would,  with  the  most  micro- 
scopic eye,  be  difficult  to  detect  what  interest  or  con- 
cern  England  had  in  this  weighty  matter  ;  hut  it  is 
evident  tbat  George  took  the'  greatest  interest  in  it. 
and  his  eagerness  is  accounted  for — at  least  in  good 
part — by  his  jealousy  ef  his  nephew  of  Prussia,  who 
had  taken  several  recent  opportunities  of  insulting 
his  uncle.  "  Indeed,"  says  Walpole,  "  U  was  a  con- 
stant war  of  piques  and  affronts  between  the  king 
and  his  nephew  of  Prussia.  The  latter  bad  insist- 
ed upon  the  recfUl  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
who  had  sacrificed  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  uncle 
by  treating  the  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  his  public  dispatches  and  private  letters,  in  tbe 
strongest  terms  of  satire."  ^  So  little,  however,  was 
there  estimable  in  the  character  of  that  cynical  ty- 
rant, Frederic — so  revolting  waa  the  state  of  his 
court,  and  so  deplorable  was  ^e  condition  of  his  king- 
dom (which  be  was  turning  into  one  vast  camp)  that 
it  was  not  easy  even  for  r  wit  and  practiced  satirist 
like  Hanbui-y  Williams  to  exaggerate  tbe  truth.* 
Apart  from  his  brilliant  operations  In  the  field,  and 
one  or  two  civil  reforms,  the  great  Frederic  is  one 
of  the  most  disgusting  objects  in  modern  history, 
and  is  convicted  of  some  of  the  meanest  acts  record- 

>  Mvnoirs. 

*  Th»  htwn  of  Sir  Chkrlea  HuttHir)'  Williui*  fnm  Borlia,  wbwfa 
Walpdh  gfTM  {■  thm  Appandix  to  hi*  Mciwrin,  oonttiD  noihing  aboat 
Fradark  bat  wba(  hu  betn  raUud  in  Wnmr  Unna  by  nan;  Mbtia. 
The  inw  nid  wiih  whtch  ihii  Dsphaw  of  Geori{*  rulad  ia  no  idtsbIioii. 
no  laiiia,  but  iimpla  truth.  The  miaarable,  Talat-lika  it^M-ttrj  of  hit 
■Diniatara  of  alate,  tba  povaitj  tawfaich  he  had  redaoed  th*  fanti;,  iba 
apprawM  aierciaed  on  lha  people,  llw  ^nenl  conatniat,  and  iba  dif- 
fidenea  he  an  puntad  en  ntrj  (are,  wan  thi&i*  Mtiii  ud  daiaibal 
too,  by  Mben  tbia  WUliina. 
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ed  of  Bay  goveftign.  He  would  iUBult  ROd  browbent 
■  forsiga  tmbassador  by  day,  and  stop  and  steal  that 
imbwsador'a  dispatches  by  night !  Wil1iao3s  had 
his  ttmnge';  fbr,  retnt'DlDg  to  Dresden,  be  concltrd- 
ed  a  antwidikry  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  IQng  at  PblaDd  (one  aB<T  the  same  potentate), 
who  engaged  with  George-  to  traverse  the  desigDS 
of  Frederic,  sod  to  give  his  vote  for  the  Archduke 
Joseph.  Frederic  tost  no  Ume  in  reviliog  his  uocle, 
whom  lie  called  the  hat  ttiii  yotingest  of  Uie  elect- 
ors. His  RDimosiljes  were  seconded,  uoderhaod, 
by  the  Freaeh  court,  wblcb,  if  not  very  buxiodb  at 
this  roomeot  about  the  electioiit  was  very  desirous 
that  George  sboald  be  involTod  in  difficalUes,  and 
that  the  money  of  EngTaad  should  continue  to  be 
thrown  into  the  gulf  of  Gerinan  politics.  As  for  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other  electors  generally, 
their  only  object  was  to  jirolong  the  doubts  and  jeal- 
onstes,  in  order  to  fatten  upon  our  subsidies. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1751)  the  cal- 
endar was  changed,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, and  the  Gregorian  was  adopted  in  order  to 
make  our  computatioo  of  time  harmonize  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  civilized  Eorope.  The  Duke  of  New- 
ciBtte  said  be  was  averse  to  distorb  that  which  was 
at  rest,  and  did  not  knre  new-fangled  things ;  bat 
his  grace  was  langhed  at.  A  liberal  bill  was  intro- 
dnced  for  facilitating  naturalization  to  all  foreigners 
being  Protestants  that  might  settle  in  Great  Brit- 
ain; hut,  after  being  treated  with  indecent  indiifer- 
•Dce — the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  on  one 
occasion  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  to  go  and 
see  a  play  acted  at  Drury-lane  "by  people  of  some 
fashion" — and  being  found  unpopular  in  the  city, 
where  numerous  prejudices  were  opposed  to  it,  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  death  of  the  Prioce  of 
Wales,  which  happened  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  third  reading ;  aud  the  bill  was  let  drop. 

A-v.  1752.  The  displaced  Dnke  of  Bedford 
seemed  so  far  from  meditating  opposition,  ^at  he 
came  ap  from  Wobam  on  the  reopening  of  parlia- 
ment to  ask  the  king  for  a  pension  for  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Waldegrave,  his  wife^s  sister.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  Pelharos  weald  have  pressed  the  king 
to  grant  this  trifling  boon,  were  it  only  to  silence 
Bedford's  murmurs  and  to  keep  him,  by  the  weight 
of  an  obligation,  quiet  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  feeble  opposition  corps  wished  to  fix  Bedford 
against  the  court,  and  to  engage  him  to  speak  against 
the  Saxon  treaty  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  inflaming 
the  dnke,  "whose  warmth  was  most  impetuous."' 
The  House  had  met  after  the  Christmaa  recess,  ou 
the  7tfa  of  January;  on  the  ICth  Mr.  Pelham  pro- 
doced  the  treaty  with  Saxony ;  and  on  the  S6th  the 
Dnke  of  Bedford  opened  the  opposition  to  it  with 
nmeh  spirit  and  considerablu  it'iiility.  After  profess- 
ing his  great  regret  that  the  treaty  should  have 
been  the  act  of  the  king — >•  that  good  king  whom  he 
had  served  seven  years** — and  his  fear  of  being 

■  Hunca  Walpnla  wmji  tlut  he  htniMlf  wu  moil  utiie  in  enipigins 
tb«  Dnke  of  Bedford  u  ipetk  apuntt  the  ireatj,  "  which  woaltl  either 
IBtaat  bin  fmn  xJieiliBf  lb*  pU»ivo,  at,  by  lAuehiag  so  laiuler  m 
pxM  M  a  0«nMa  eDbaid/,  wonld  provoke  the  king  to  refuie  hi*  rc- 
VMtL*  In  tiAer  c*m  they  caleiilktod  thU  Bedford  would  be  canBrn- 
•i  ni  faUmd  la  oppnUioa. 


misrepresented  to  his  majesty  for  vrh^  he ,  was 
now  about  to  say,  be  declared  that  in  cof^(;iynce  1^ 
could  neither  acquiesce  nor  be  content  with  sllpntlj^ 
opposing  subsidiary  treaties  in  time  of  peace^  ppd 
the  dangerous  practice  of  wasting  .the  njoney  wy 
ought  to  be  saving.  He  said  that,  by  paying,  tbo 
German  electors  for  their  uncertain  votes  for  tljjB 
Archduke  Joseph,  we  were  purchasiug  advantage 
for  our  allies,  and  instracting  those  princes  who  top^ 
our  money  never  to  aoite  with  us  but  for  money ; 
that  it  must  be  a  measure  most  unpopular  ytith  fhe 
English  people  to  tax  them  for  money  to  be  sei:|t 
into  Germany  when  they  conld  not  poasibty'discerii 
how  it  touched  their  own  interest;  that  the  E1ectc)r 
of  Saxony  was  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
the  Elector  of. Cologne,  who,  after  signing  and  s^jb- 
scribing,  had  openly  renounced  the  subsidiary  treaty; 
that  thirty  or  forty  of  the  college  of  princes  might 
be  foond  to  take  money  and  do  nothing  for  it;  that 
Holland  was  too  poor  to  share  in  our  expenses ;  that 
Russia,  though  she  had  taken  our  money,  foiled  . tp 
earn  it;  that  France  had  threatened  to  interferaj 
that,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  a  war  on 
our  other  grounds  of  quarrel  with  France  and  Spain, 
this  German  business  might  engage  us  suddenly  in 
a  war  that  had  no  Engliah  or  national  object ;  and 
that  if  the  minister  had  yielded  to  the  Saxon  trea^ 
against  his  will  he  had  acted  with  extravagant  im^ 
becility.  The  dnke  concluded  by  moving  for  an  ad- 
dress to  represent  that  subsidiary  treaties  ought 
never  to  be  concluded  in  time  of  peace,  especially 
after  a  long  and  costly  war,  and  that  they  were 
neither  necessary  at  present  nor  likely  to  procure 
any  real  advantage.  Th&  speech  fully  proved  that, 
if  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  chose,  he  could  make  him- 
self s  very  formidable  and  able  debater.  Lord 
Sandwich,  the  close  ally  and  dependent  of  Bedfordt 
and  who  had  left  oflice  with  his  grace,  took  the 
strange  course  of  voting  for  the  treaty  and  censur- 
ing the  Pelhams  in  the  same  breath.  The  Dnke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Dnke  of  Ar- 
gyle  defended  the  treaty ;  and  Lord  Granville  pat 
an  end  to  the  debate  by  saying  that,  as  oar  army 
was  limited  at  home,  we  ought  to  have  the  faculty 
of  making  in  one  day  16,000  men  50,000;  that,  if 
we  no  longer  took  German  princes  into  our  pay,  we 
had  a  bridge  without  complete  arches;  and  that  we 
must  count  upon  our  power  of  subsidizing  as  the 
best  means  of  checking  France,  Sec.  The  motion 
was  rejected  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.  The 
next  time  the  Duke  of  Bedford  went  to  court  the 
king  took  no  notice  of  him.  The  subject  was  re- 
newed in  the  Commons,  where  Lord  Harley  made 
a  motion  against  subsidies  in  time  of  peace.  Sev- 
eral strong  things  were  said,  and  some  of  theok  in  a 
good  manner;  bnt  they  were  til  said  purely  for 
party  purposes  aad  Without  any  real  patriotic  feel- 
ing.  It  was  urged  that  when  the  subsidies  were 
all  granted  the  electoral  college  would  postpone  the 
election ;  that  France  would  be  furnished  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  liberties  of 
the  empire  were  invaded  by  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  that  she  was  called  upon,  as  one  of  the  guar- 
anties of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  nndertake  die 
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defense  of  the  GermaDic  constitutioa  againet  Ed- 
glish  gold  Bod  HaDoverian  iotrigue.  Mr.  Hampden 
said,  sarcastically,  that  he  approved  bribing  electors, 
u  he  saw  by  other  inatances  bow  it  had  contributed 
to  quash  opposition.  Old  Horace  Walpole  spoke 
on  one  side  and  voted  on  the  other — a  kind  of 
parliameDtary  behavior  not  without  recent  pre- 
cedent. But  in  the  end  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  180  to  52.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  "  floa- 
tered  "  by  the  Dake  of  Bedford's  nnexpected  activ- 
ity I  his  brother  Pelham  tried  to  provide  agataat  it, 
ud  met  Babb  DodiagtOD  by  appoiotment.  *•  I  then 
ariud  htm,"  says  the  unblnsbbg  diariat,  who  Beemi 
never  for  a  monuDt  to  have  thoDgbt  that  he  was 
doing  any  thing  mean  or  wrong,  whether  there 
was  any  real  inclination  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  himself  to  accept  of  us  into  their  friendship  and 

protection,  if  objections  could  be  removed  T  I 

told  him  I  desired  to  live  with  hira  and  his  as  their 
attached  friend  and  servant;  that  I  desired  no  rank 
which  could  justly  create  envy  in  my  equals,  or  any 
sort  of  power  that  might  occasion  suspicion  in  my 
•nperiors;  reserving  only,  that,  if  he  gave  me  a 
musket,  and  ordered  me  to  a  post,  I  should  certain- 
ty fire ;  and  that,  if  clouds  should  arise,  I  was  not 
afraid  at  all  to  meet  the  great  geniutei  now  on  the 
ttage."  [By  the  great  geniuses,  Bubb  meant  the 
Pitta,  the  Foxes,  the  Grenvillea,  &&,  whom  he 
boded  to  be  moved  by  mnch  the  same  motives  as 
bia  own ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  in 
Uiia  the  turncoat  was  much  deceived.]  Pelham 
■aid,  in  reply,  that  he  and  his  brother  had  real  good 
wishes  and  good-will  for  Mr.  Dodington — for  nobody 
more — but  that  there  were  difficulties,  end  great 
ones,  with  the  king,  on  account  of  his  quitting  his 
service  for  the  prince's.  "I  replied,"  says  Bubb, 
**that  I  was  aware  of  such  a  prejudice;  but  that  I 
believed,  when  it  was  represented  to  the  king  that 
I  could  be  of  some  utility  to  his  majesty's  service, 
by  my  own  and  by  the  weight  of  my  friends,  partic- 
idarly  in  choosing  several  members,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  removing  all  prejudices  against  me."  Pet- 
ham  acknowledged  Bubb's  great  weight  in  boroughs, 
ud,  assured  him  that  he  had  already  attempted  to 
nmov«  his  majes^'s  prejudices.'  Bubb's  mem- 
bers, he  said,  would  be  of  the  more  importance,  as 
ha  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  had 
made  np  th«r  minds  to  have  a  new  parliament — **a 
parliament  that  should  be  all  of  a  piece — anch  a  par- 
liament as  might  serve  the  king  if  he  lived,  and  be 
steady  to  put  the  young  king  in  the  right  way,  if  the 
old  one  died — he  meant  a  thorough  Whig  parlia- 
ment ;  for  when  there  were  factions,  though  a  wise 
man  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  them  as  well  as 

>  TbawonlawhicliBabb  ban  pnti  into  the  mooth  oTtha  prima  nln- 
tMoT  an  enriooa  aninifh :  "  Upon  my  coninc  to  Kanfinguw,  on  »  Sun- 
BMM  UoM  after  tb«  piinca's  daath.  tha  kinf  nU,  I  aaa  Dodinf 
tao  ban  tone  timet — what  doM  he  c«m  fori  To  whieliPalhM  npUad 
that  liB  did  not  know,  indaed,  boi  ha  did  not  baliavc  that  I  had  any 
particular  riewi,  bacanta  ha  never  had  tha  leaat  hint  of  vay ;  which, 
IT  I  had  fonned  any,  ha  tbonght  ha  ahonld,  tomar  than  anrther,  ban 
hMud  of  UitB,  fram  ibn  lonf  aoqaaintanOT  between  «a ;  that  be  wa« 
aara  mj  oomin^  lo  court  waa  in  ibow  nif  dntj,  and  tUat  I  deiited  to 
IfTe  in  fail  fitvnr,  and  be  niiTioKd  that  I  might  wiih  Tnr  hii  (Ptlbam'i) 
prulection,  inil  deiira  to  one  into  fail  (orvice  ;  bat  that  waa  focia 
aaly :  the  king  rajJiail,  No,  fJUre  Aa*  httm  tot  much  qf  Ikat  mlreadi/ — 
aad  tha  raaTanalioa  did  mit  aad  waU.**— Kaiy. 


he  could,  yet  they  were  not  desirable  nor  what  he 
liked ;  but  he  wished  to  have  a  thorough  Whig 
parliament,  all  of  a  piece."  Bubb,  who  had  rotes 
to  sell,  humbly  said  that  he  thought  tbe  offen  he 
now  made  from  himself  and  his  friends  might  coo- 
tribute  to  facilitate  that  great  end.  Pelhnm  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  to  that  end  he  was  negotiating 
with  him ;  for  that,  though  he  and  his  brother  were 
without  competitors,  as  well  with  the  king  as  they 
contd  hope  to  be,  he  knew  that  all  this  depended 
upon  nothing  but  npoo  the  ease  wtdi  v^ich  they 
carried  on  his  majesty's  servfea  in  pai^sment.  The 
boronghmonger  said  that  he  had  a  moat  sincere 
viih  to  attach  himself  to  ministers,  and  to  end  lua 
life  with  those  witfa  whom  he  bad  begon  it  "I 
told  him,"  adds  Bnbh,  *<that  I  was  desirous  to 
serve  my  country,  and  chose  to  do  it  with  (he  good 
liking  of  the  king — but,  if  his  majesty  should  shut 
up  that  way,  tbat  then  I  mast  endeavor  to  du  it  by 
such  wny  as  should  offer  tn  tbe  coarse  of  things." 
This  meant  that,  if  the  king  would  consent  to 
receive  Bubb  Dodington  kindly  at  court,  and  give 
him  a  place,  he  would  join  the  ministry  with 
tongue,  boroughs,  and  votes;  but  that  if  he  would 
not  so  gratify  him  he  would  tnm  patriot  and  do  his 
best  to  prevent  Peliiam's  "  tiiorough  Whig  pariia- 
ment  all  of  a  piece.'*  The  minister,  who  knew 
what  he  had  to  contend  with  in  the  obstinacy  and 
averaions  of  his  royal  master,  gave  Bubb  more  flat- 
tering assnrances,  and  invited  himself,  **  in  a  most 
gentlemanlike  and  obliging  manner,**  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  gorgeons  but  taseelass  mansion  at  Ham- 
mersmith. But  the  minister  carefttlly  avoided  bind- 
ing himself  in  any  specific  promises,  and  Babb,  being 
too  old  a  bird  at  court  and  parliameot  to  take  his 
chaff,  avoided  jnet  as  carefutty  the  doing  any  thing 
for  him.  In  justice  to  the  bargainer  it  eboold  be 
stated  that  his  pretensions  were  not  immoderate: 
the  place  he  wanted  tn  prasenH  waa  merely  tbe 
one  he  had  held  before,  or  that  of  treasurer  to  the 
navy.  Tbe  dinner  at  Hammersmith  did  not  bring 
about  a  concluqion  to  the  bargain,  and  several  other 
meetings  ended  with  nothing  more  solid  than  ea- 
pressions  of  mutual  esteem.  "In  short,"  says 
Bubb,  "the  minister  apoke  a  little  Pelham,  but  in- 
talligible  enough  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  language.**  In  one  of  Ae  eonveraatioafl  Bnbb 
apoke  cunningly  of  dissensions  in  the  ministerid 
quarteiB,  and  of  •«  somebody  listened  upon  them," 
who  was  not  always  in  a  hnmor  to  obey  their  orders. 
P^faam  said,  quickly,  Who,  Pitt  ?**  Bubb  said  No. 
he  thought  it  was  Fox ;  and  then  Pelham,  with  great 
signs  of  uneasiness  and  discomposure,  repeated,  in  a 
low  tone,  "Oh,  Mr.  Fox." 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Dake  of  Bedford  continued 
to  make  a  phantom  of  opposition  in  tbe  Lords.  A 
bill  which  had  passed  the  Commons  without  opposi- 
tion, and  which  waa  designed  to  soften  the  severity 
of  military  law,  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  who 
could  discover  nothing  wrong  even  in  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  which  was  marked  all  over  with  the  sanguinary 
genius  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.'    An  attempt 

>  The  aanrlUaa  in  tha  Mutiny  Bit),  whan,  ma  Harare  Walp^  ai- 
piawii  it, "  the  paaalty  oT  death  eaaa  orar  a«  oOea  aa  tha  cuaea  la  tha 
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ta  diminidi  dM  MGeMdty  of  ■  ttaikling  army,  by 
mkiDg  the  militia  more  effectivet  fiitled  altogether. 
The  kiag  and  his  sod.  the  duke,  always  spoke  with 
contempt  of  ao  English  militia.  A  bill  for  aoDexiog 
to  the  crowD  the  estates  forfeited  io  Seotlaod  by  the 
late  rebeUioo,  aod  making  provision,  out  of  the  rents 
of  those  estates,  for  establishing  colonies  and  trade, 
and  industry  in  the  Highlnods,  met  with  better  suc- 
cess. L^ge,  whose  &rBt  promotion  as  a  diplomatist 
hid  been  favored  by  Pitt,  and  who  was  rising  in 
oooNdentioD  as  the  ally  of  the  great  orator,  declared 
tint  the  system  would  hare  more  effect  than  all  that 
had  been  done  about  dres»  end  jurisdictioD,  or  thmt 
had  been  imposed  1^  force ;  that  we  must  either 
un  prove  the  condition  of  the  Hi^ilanders  or  eite^ 
miaate  the  disaffected  by  fire  and  swwd.  What 
ii  kiyalty  or  disloyalty  here,"  said  Legge,  *'i8  there 
fi»d  or  starring?  F^ed  the  chns  and  they  will 
obey;  starve  them  and  they  mast  rebel.  The 
means  of  eradicating  this  spirit  in  the  common  peo- 
ple are  obvious :  Civilize  them !  Introduce  the  arts 
of  peace  among  them !"  This  Scotch  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Commooa  by  a  majority  of  134  to  39.  The 
Dokeof  Gumberlaod.who  would  hare  preferred  the 
•xtsrminating  process,  was  furious ;  his  resentments 
ag^st  the  Scots  were  not  softened  by  the  implaca- 
bUi^  of  their  hatred  to  bim,  and  he  was  still  further 
djigasted  at  having  been  totally  noeonanlted  upon 
the  meaanrea  proposed  by  the  bill.  Yet  he  woold 
Bot  risk  the  king's  displeaaore  by  opposing  it  open- 
ly; and,  as  the  best  mmas  of  tniversiog  the  design, 
he  secretly  communicated  to  Horace  Walpole,  the 
yoaoger — the  witty  author  of  the  Letters,  Memain, 
&c.-— what  he  called  some  very  extraordinary 
aneedotee  on  Scotch  affairs,"  and  the  whole  burden 
of  which  was,  that,  ever  since  the  rebellion,  govern- 
ment bad  been  guil^  of  monstrous  imprudence  and 
a  disgraceful  and  dangerous  lenity.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  persuaded  to  accept  and  make  use  of 
this  inforrootioD,  .without  knowing  from  whom  it 
er^nally  came ;  and  when  the  bill  was  brought  up 
to  the  Lords  his  grace  delivered  a  strong  speeeh 
Bgainst  it>  He  deooanced  the  bill  as  an  extensive 
job,  and  fae  told  all  the  anegdotes  which  the  Duke 
eS  Cnmberiaed*  bj  means  of  Horace  Walpolei  who 
DBvar  let  m  story  lose  in  his  wfly  repeating  it,  had 
pat  into  his  mouth.  Lord  Bath  joined  hi  Uie  oppo- 
sicion.  sod  Bccnsad  the  government  of  partialities  to 
Ae  Scotch ;  but  the  bill  was  passed  1^  a  majori^ 
of  eigb^  against  twelve.  The  Dulw  of  Cumberland 
was  preoest  during  the  debate,  but  did  not  venture 
to  vote ;  yet  he  took  occasion  immediately  after  to 
debver  to  the  king  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  Ibt 
of  uxty  notorious  Jacobites  who  had  been  preferred 
in  Scotland  since  the  rebellion.  This  was  meant  to 
frighten  the  king ;  but  it  appears  that  George,  or  at 
least  bis  ministers,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  wm  no  longer  much  to  be  feared  from  putting 
a  few  Jacobites  into  the  excise  and  customs,  and 
diat  the  best  way  to  nn-JaeoUtise  the  Scots  was  to 
pre  than  plaoeh* 

rwwiBMi—  Act  Ml  Atb  WvdoMdaj,"  wm  pamllj  Utribated  to 

'  TW  kwMvw,  p«t  (to  D«k«  af  CBntorinkra  bbck  IM  Md  ■ 
phM  Npm  w  tfe>  MM  «r  SmiIu<  «hU  vnlMUjr  pn>Midad  Am 


On  the  lltii  of  March  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  city  of  London,  complaining  tliat  matly 
foreigners  bad  lately  come  into  England,  and,-4iavii^ 
procured  advantages  in  trade,  by  private  uatnrriJci- 
taon  bills,  had  returned  to  tlieir  own  countries,  whefn 
they  placed  their  gains,  and  were  exempted  frxftn 
contributing  to  our  public  burdens.  The  prayer'Af 
the  petition  was,  that  this  abuse  mighl  be  preveottM, 
by  confining  the  benefit  of  naturalisation  to  the  tifDe 
during  which  such  foreigners  should  reside  within 
the  realm.  The  request  was  deemed  reasonable, 
and  the  proposed  restrictive  clause  w«s'his«rtedfn 
a  private  natnralizatiDn  bill  then  pending;  and  it  BtSII 
continues  to  be  inserted  In  alt  acts  of  thatdescriptiiAi^ 
To  the  honor  of  the  Pelhama,  they  tills  session  got 
an  order  passed  for  printing  the  Journals  of  ParitU' 
raent.  Mr.  Pelham  also  prosecuted  hfa  phm'  fbr 
financial  reforms,  and  by  means  of  a  bill  which  ttras 
carried  through  both  Houses,  he  consotidRted'  the 
several  classes  of  Bonuities  into  five  stocks,  chat^- 
able  on  the  sinking-fund,  and  made  transferable  at 
the  Bank  and  South  Sea  House  respectively.  Pre- 
viously  to  this  measure  there  were  nd  less  than  fotfr- 
teen  different  stocks — a  mnltipllei^  which  oeeasltfu- 
ed  great  perplexity,  both  poUie  and  private.'  ' 

On  the  36th  of  March,  Oeorge  prorogued  parlia- 
ment with  a  gracious  speech,  and  then  went  orerto 
Hanover.  He  was  attended,  as  usual  by  the  Difta 
of  Newcnstie,  who  resumed  his  n^otiations  with 
the  German  electors,  undeterred  by  tiie  opposithia 
speeches  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedfbrd  and  his  smaH  pai^. 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Meets,  Cologne,  and  the  PalntitrtUa 
were  the  chief  scenes  of  Newc8stie*s  negotiations; 
and  tempting  subsidies  were  held  out  to  nearly  every 
court  in  Germany,  great  or  small.  At  the  same 
time,  George  found  himself  involved  in  a  double 
dispute  with  his  nephew  Frederic.  Both  FruBsia 
and  Hanover  claimed  possession  of  East  FrieSland 
(the  English  people  hsrdly  knew  there  was  such  a 
country),  and  George,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of 
Hanover,  propfwed  that  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  Aulic  council  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  would  not  submit 
to  this  arbitrament^  and  spoke  of  vindicating  his 
rights  with  his  dragoons  and  grenadiers.  Nor  did 
Frederic  stop  here:  he  compl^ned  tiiat  certain 
Pmsnan  vessels  had  been  seisAd  and  plundered  hf 
English  cruisers  during  the  last  war,  and  he  «etsed 
the  rarenues  of  certain  mines  In  Siletia,  wfalcb  had 
been  mortgaged  to  some  EugtMi  subjects  by  the 
late  Emperor  Cbaries  VI.,  for  a  knu  of  de250,000. 
Frederic  himself,  in  obtaining  from  Maria  Theresa 
the  cession  of  Silena,  had  guarantied  this  mortgage 
in  public  treaties ;  bot  when  his  animosities  or  in- 
terests were  concerned  he  cared  litde  for  public  or 
private  faith,  and  he  answered  the  English  memo- 
rialists, who  reprMonted  the  debt  as  due  to  primtte 
todtvldnals,  with  inst^ent  ioreetires.  A  cabinet  cot- 
reepondence  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  ships  and 
the  minea;  and,  as  a  conplata  rondutkn  was  warii- 
ing  In  onr  fbrelgn  poKties,  and  as  Fraderte  saw  ba 

tb«  «me  qoartar,  tnis  tte  huA>  ti  &•  prima  staWar,  aadarnf 
■t  U)«  Mm*  UsM,  to  Hlaad  tba  doka,  sad  aator  into    nualBatiia  of 

Um  matter. 

>  Gaaa*B  HaMira  aT  tfct  nOhan  AdaialAttiea. 
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migbt.be  placed  in  a  aitnatioQ  to  court  and  Deed  the 
allisac*  of  hi*  aivtot  be  dropfwd  hii  cImidi  u  to  tfa« 
*bippH>g«  and  nwwiecl  the  iMyment  of  the  iDtsraBt 
vpOD  tbVrJaaat  W«'ludt  hi  ftoU  this  tiMecetne 
almoat  to  u  cpen-bVMcb  with  the-HMmof -AneCria) 
who  had  tveated-  our  arebaMdw^  Lord  Hyndford, 
with  ioflolttDtie  and  artogaoce^  and  had  Fofhaed  ta 
admit  the  arMtcatioa  of  the  King  of  £oglaDd 
claim*  and  other  matterB  relatiog  to  the  Elector 
Paliduhe. '  Qeorge,  b;>  the  mouth  imd  pen  of  the 
Duke  of  Newostfde,  denoaneed  the  court  of  VieOM 
aa  vogvateful  end  iaapeitiBeDtt  and  tbrsetuied  to 
form  a  coooflctioD  witti  Francs  and  with  PrtuBia,  if 
they  did  Dot  iofltantly  eomplj'  witii  hia  nltimatam. 
Lord  Hyndfordt  io  Snt^  wm  ncMtdi  bat,  ai  Jb* 
was  taking  bh  loaire;  Maria.  OnmMa's  imperii) 
huBband,  vrha  waa  nradi  leas  m^Mnoaa  Aui  ber< 
self*  made  mo  of  ttrons  eipr— aloaa  af  grtitade  to 
Ei^^aadf  tnd  fribnd  io  bi>  owd  pevaav  tO'pheo 
500,000  fltmu  at  -tbe  •  diapoart  «(  King  'George, 
toward  th»liqniiatua  wi  tfaa  cMma  of  the  teeter 
PaUtiDOt  •  GMKga  inaiMd  thai;  be'  on^  to  have 
700.000  flefina;  dia-.e«BrC  of  Vienna  then  offered 
600i,Of«— we  feetias  if  we  werexlctsibng  the  dea)- 
iogfl,  Dot  of  great  nstioDB  uid  em^ree,  but>  of  a  sec 
of  pedlera  and  truebsteia — bnt  George  etuek  to  hi*' 
70O1OOO,  and  the  (tnarral  with  Vienna,  frtuaed  by 
Fraaeet  grew  hotter.  The  DuiM  of  N&wcaetle 
thought  it  nnnnnrmiy  to  declarB  that  the  honor  of 
the  king,  hie  mastert  and  the  reputation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Sogland  were  at  stake.'  But,  i^te  thto  game 
waa  ph^og  abore  board,  OeorgOf  in  hia  oapeoity  of 
ElecAor  of  HsnoTor,  and  vritbout  the  knowledge  of 
the  Dake  of  NeweutJe,  waa  plajriag  another  little 
game  under  the  table— be  waa  requiiiag,  io  aeereti 
nuHmriabt  that  the  covrt  af  Vienna  ehoald  dbw 
B«De*fie&  belonging  to  the  patatine  to  be  attached 
to  lua  HanorariaB  atatea,  ead  thas  giving  Maria 
Tbereea  and  the  emperor  tbe  opportunl^  of  pro- 
claiaiiiig  his  roeanneaa  and  juetifyiog  their  own. 
But,  after  wearisome  oegotiationa,  a  conditloaBl 
treaty  waa  concluded  between  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  tbe  King  of  Eogland,  which  waa  to  be  ratified 
t/ Austria  woold  conaent  to  be  a  party  to  it;  but,  as 
Austria  oever  would  beeome  a  party,  it  remained  a 
dead  .letter;  snd  George  and  the  Duke  of  Newcsa- 
tle  came  back  to  Eoglaad  with  tbe  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  they  had  been  losing  their  time,  and 
that  flbe  emperor  and  empreaa-qoeen  were  deter- 
mined to  oppoae  rather  tl»n  go  into  the  great  Ger- 
manic aobeme  of  eleetiDg  tbeur  son,  the  Archduke 
Joseph,  Idng  of  Ae  Romans. 

George  found  no  relief  from  these  continental 
embarrassments  ia  Ae  squabblea  irineh  had  broken 
oDt  in  bis  own  fkmily,  or  in  &e  bonsehold  of  tbe 
young  Prince  of  Wales.  The  princess  dowager 
had  taken  an  arersioo  to  Lord  Harcourt,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  preceptor 
of  her  son,'  and  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her 

>  In  til*  mimlli  of  SnXy,  HartM  Wklpde  writei,  "  Tbe  tatorhood  kt 
K«w  ia  kplit  UH  tetioM :  th«  Bithop  of  NoTwieh  ud  hori  Baroanrt 
opeotj  at  war  with  StoM  ud  Scott,  who  tie  •npportad  bj  CmMt,  knd 
countaiMDcad  by  tha  priontaa  and  Mnmy  (tiU  l«Meil0r-grm*T^  md 
m/ttrwALoriUa^MfiU);  to,  mj Lord  BdTDglN«hidNd, will  forsni, 
wbioh  ha  Bevar  wuM  Vniag,'—Utt»  U  M.  Mmm. 


feelinga  either  in  her  own  boose  or  elsewhere. 
Sba  had  peculiar  notiona  of  education,  and  does  not 
appear  to  bare  considered  ^t,  if  she  ftOed  in  re- 
apeet  to  bar  aon's  instructors,  he  was  vary  likely  to 
tMm  her  axasapls.  Sba  toU  Bnbb  Dodington. 
whom  hhe  conaalMd  ead  adibitted  very  f^queotly 
to  har  soeiety,  both-at  K«w  and  at  Leicester  House, 
that  ska  bad  a  very  poor -opinion  of  the  prince'a 
preceptora ;  that  she  really  did  not  weH  know  what 
thery.teaght  him,  bat  waa  affMd  not  much ;  that  they 
were  io  the  country,  and  fbllowed  their  direnions, 
and  did  Uttle  elas  that  she oetrid discover;  that  Lord 
Hsr court  and  tbe  priatfe  agreed  pre%  well,  but 
that  afae  Cboogbt  that  het  son  could  not  learn  ranch 
from  bis  lordship ;  thatSeett,  in  her  opidtoo,  waa  a 
very  proper  preceptor;  'butt  aa  fer  the  good  bishop, 
he  might  be,  and  she  auppesed  iie  was,  ti  tnigfaty 
learaed  man,  but  he  did  notr  aeem  to  her  proper  to 
convey  ftaowledga  to  ohfld^.  She  Ssked  Babb 
what  ose  Aefe'was  IbF  prlneea  in  logic  and  hooka ; 
and  Bobb  aaidl  Ml  much.  >  »I  said,**  adds  Bnbb. 
•'ihat  i  did'  not  imeb  regttM  hooka— that  what  I 
the  most  wishod  was,  that  hib  royal  blghoeas  should 
begiD  to>1eara  ditf  baages  and  knowledge  of  the 
world;  be  tofbrmedf^  the  getteral  frame  and  trsttirfl 
of  'tbia  goveronieni'afid  coaatitQrioa,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral-course  and  ntiiSnerof  boshiesa,  vilhout  desetnd- 
ing  into.minuliaa )  afndehe  aaid  that  she  waa  of  my 
opioloiL."* 

Bnt  what  Bobb  thought  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  prince's  ednoation  was  to  instill  into  him  a 
warm  regard  and.aSecttob  for  the  friends  and  com- 
paoioos  of  hia  deceased  father ;  *•  becanae  he  wu 
now  bred  in  a  meaner,  abd  Id  hands  so  totally  onac- 
qvainted  with  the  late  prince,  and  with  those  who 
had  been  ^oM  him,  that  he  might  vety  easily  be 
bnmght  to  Arget  ^em."  [Bubb  had  subsequently 
the  aatisfaetion  of  Sndiag  timt  the  yooog  prince  did 
not  forget  kim — for  it  was  George  III.  Ast  gratified 
hia  amiritioo  by  creating  him  Lord  Melcombe.] 
IHie  prlnceas  confessed  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
had  oomplaioed  Wrongly  of  being  disregarded,  end 
had  shown  the  gr'eat  necessity  of  a  preceptor's  be- 
ing respected  and  supported  ;  but  that,  aa  for  Lord 
Harcourt,  he  hardly  ever  spoke  to  her  at  all.  It 
appears,  from  other  qnarters,  that,  while  Lord 
Harcourt  was  obliged  to  hire  a  bouse  at  Brentford. 
Stone,  the  sub-governor  bad  a  reaidenee  provided 
for  him  cloae  to  Kew  Palace ;  that  in  aondry  littie 
diaagreementa  the  princess  bad  taken  part  with 
Stone  and  with  Scott,  the  sub-preceptor,  sgHinat 
Lord  Harcourt  and  tiie  Inshop;  and  that  it  was  no 
unusual  thing -for  Harconrt,  a  proud,  pnnetilions 
conitier,  tobe  left  waiting  in  the  hsil  at  Kew  among 
tbe  servants.  Prince  George,  moreover,  gsve  all 
hin  confidence  to  Stone.  Horace  Walpole,  who  dis- 
liked the  man,  describes  hia  lordship  aa  being  over- 
minute  and  strict  in  trides ;  *  and  tiie  biahop  as  being 
sincerely  honest  and  zealous  in  the  edocatioo  of 

>  DiuT. 

*  "Lord  Hanoait  wu  miDotfl  and  tthrt  <n  trifle*;  and,  ihiaking 
that  h«  diaehufad  hi*  traat  coiuci»ntio(uIf  if  on  no  acconnt  b« 
lactad  tonake  thcprinca  tara  oat  hi*  toM,h«  gave  hinMiriitiU  irnuU* 
lo  reapaet  the  prtncaM,  or  to  condeMend  ta  the  aDb-goTanior."— Jf«a- 
utn^anrgtll.  Bu tha pciMMi  had m li^t U canpUiB  •( Qa^ 
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the  two  priocee,  bnt  h  too  apt  to  thwart  tbe  prin- 
CAM,  who,  •'Bfl  ao  iadulgeot,  or  perhaps  a  little, 
u  ua  aaibitioofl  mother,"  was  desirona  of  reUuc- 
iog  anpliciitiom  or  givtDg  Uw  hoy  too  maoy  holj- 
dsj>.  Lord  Harcourt  wm  bo  annoyed  with  tfaeae 
jars,  which  broke  out  openly  hs  bdoo  hs  the  lung 
want  to  Haoover.  that  he  detenatoed  to  reqnrat  hia 
majes^'i  wterpoaition  aat  rood  as  be  shoald  retarn. 
ud  the  Biabop  of  Nonruib  joioed  with  him.  The 
king  arrived  oo  the  LQtbiof  NoTember,  tad  in  the 
begiimiog  of  Deceinbflr  his  lordship  iotinuted  to  the 
king  oot  only  that  he  h»4  been  obstmoted  in  die  fal- 
fillmMiX  of  hi*  duftyt  hitf  that  tmimper  meana  had 
b«en  exaployed  to  .fill  Hut  yotmg  prinoe  vtiA  wrong 
ud  daogqrou  noUona  i»f-'gttr«niiBaM.  The  kiog 
depoted  X«ord  Hanlwiche*  tbe  obaaoellor*  and  Fet- 
ter, the  archbiabt^  of  Gantarboryi  to  hear  faif  eom- 
pbiats  i  bat  Harcourt  told  them  that  they  were  not 
proper  tp  be  told  ezceRl  to  the. king  himaetf.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  aavr  ihe  erchbiahop,  aod  told 
Iiiai  that  he  mnat  either  speak  with  Iha-kiog  in  pra- 
T8te  or  resign,  hw  nqthaakfal  office  of  preceptor. 
It  appears  that  .the  Jjishop  had  oae  day  ibaod 
Priace  Gaorge  reatUng  Pdre  d'Orl^aaa's  involution 
d'AngUierrey  ao  oltra-ibBolatiBtWDrk,  written  ooder 
the  direction  of  tbe  epcpelfed  Jatnes  Uh  to  juatify 
his  arbitrary  measuTW,;*  that  $)»••«•  i^n  being 
charged  with  puttiqg  the  book  ioto  the  prioce's 
haods,  denied  haviog  seen  the  work  for  thirty  years ; 
bnt  that  at  last  it  was  ooDfeased-  that  the  prince  bad 
realty  had  the  book,  which  his  yotatger  brvAer, 
Prinet  Edwtrdt  had  bcrrowedjrom  hit  rater  A»- 
giuta.  According  to  Bubb  DodiogtoD,  die  prineeaa 
dowager. declared. to  hfm  nthat  the  aterfea  about 
die  Historjr  of  the  Pdre  d'prlteaa  were  fa) wt  the 
only  little  dispute  between  .Ae  birii^  And  Prioiee 
Edward  being  about  Perefixe'a  History  of  Henry 
IV."  It  is  not  very  probable  that  George  II.,  who 
hated  all  books  but  books  of  accooat,  ever  read  or 
ever  cared  much  about  Pdre  d'Orlinna  or  Pdre 
Perefixe*  He  admitted  Lord  Harcourt  to  a  (H-ivate 
audience  in  his  closet  on  the  6th  of  December,  de- 
clined entering  into  tbe  subject  of  his  complaints, 
and  accepted  hia  resignation  at  once ;  and,  when 
tbe  archbishop  waited  upon  him  to  know  whether 
be  wonM  be  pleased  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
or  accept  hia  resignation  from  his  (the  archbishop's) 
handa.  hia  majesty  chose  the  latter.  Lord  Har- 
court had  complained  before  this,  by  letter  sod 
otberwiae,  that  dangeroni  nodooa  uid  arbibwy 
priociptea  were  inadlled  into  the  prinee,  and  that 
be  caald  be  of  no  use  unleaa  the  iaadllera  of  theae 
doctrines — Stone  and  Seott— were  diamisaed ;  and 
die  prineeaa  dowager  actually  coofaased  to  Doding- 
tOD  diat  she  knew  and  had  long  known  Stone  for  a 
decided  lacobite !  The  subject  caused  a  great  ex- 
citement beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  court;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  a  matter  in  which  the  people  at 
large  could  be  more  interested  thno  in  the  education 
of  their  futnre  sovereign.  An  anonymous  letter  was 

ann'i  Uumtiitj ;  forth*  hid  dceluci)  thit  ihe  linked  apoa  t  fortmor 
to  Wr  M«  "  •*  »  Mct  af  pagcul— k  mm  of  qvklitj  for  ■hcnn,  Ac."— 
Diiimglm's  Dimrf. 

'  JaanhMdamfnnUfd  thagriMtwithdonautaaad  Mlcnali 
ftvhaUabar. 


sent  to  Dr.  Newton,  a  popular  preacher,  setdog 
forth  tbe  dangerous  way  the  prince's  education  was 
left  in,  and  putting  it  to  him  as  a  aaered  duty  to  take 
notice  of  it  in  the  puIpiL  Aoother  anonymous  let- 
ter on  the  aesM  subject  was  sent  to  Oeoeral  Haw- 
ley,  the  heio  of  Falkirk-  Moor,  whose  lywu  eduoa- 
tion  had  bean  so  sadly  neglected  that  it  was  said  of 
him  he  oobld  scanoely  read  and  Write.  Hewley 
carried  the  letter,  which  ran  in  tbe  name  of  the 
Whig  ndiili^  and  gentry,  to  the  Duke  of  Curaber- 
laudf  who  laid  it  before  tbe-kiog.  Great  pains  were 
taksu  tD  find  out  the  antfaor  ctf  it,  but  th«y  were 
taken  io  rain.  Many  j«an  sfker  die  foct,  Hemoe 
Walpola  let  tfaa  public  hito  bii  confldeneei*  confiM- 
ing  tint  lie  wrate  n  latter  c-pretended  to  be  signed 
by  sef  eml  neUeuea  and  geotlenen  of  the  ivst  mk 
and  fortnne,"  and  aent-lt  ldmielf  «<ti>  flve  or  «x 
pardoBdar  persona^'*  and  to  Cleoaral  Hswley  sod  to 
Lord  Ravena worth  aroong  the  Dustber.  •  Thepatels 
in  this  letter  or  masnorkl  were  strongly  put;  the 
chief  of  them  were»  That  tbe  edaostionof  aPrioee 
of  Wales  CQOoems  tbe  whole  -nation,  ead  ought  al- 
ways to  be  intrusted  to  aoUemeu  of  aabletetehed 
hooor,  and.  to  ptriates  of  virtue,  learning,  and  »n- 
suspected  princifriea;  that  tbd  miafoTtuDes  wbMi 
this  nation  femerly  suffered  or  eaoaped  under  King 
Charles  L,  King  Cfaariea  II.,  iv>d  King  James  II., 
were  owing  to  the  bad  edncatbn  of  those  princes, 
who  were  early  initiated  in  maxima  of  arbitraiy 
power;  that,  it  being  notorioM  that  boohs  inculcating 
the  worst  msxhns  nf  govemment,  and  defending 
the  most  avowed  tyraaoiea,  bare  been  ptit  into  the 
fanoda  of  the  Piince  of  Walea,  it  can  nek  bnt  affeet 
the  memnrialisla  with  die  moat  melancholy  sppre- 
honaions,  when  diay  6od  dut  tbe  men  who  hsd  tbe 
hooMty  and  resolutioD  to  complaiD  of  such  astoo- 
iabing  methods  of  instmction  are  driven  away  from 
court,  and  that  men  who  have  dared  to  tench  such 
doctrines  are  continued  in  trust  and  fiivor ;  that,  the 
security  of  this  government  being  built  on  Whig 
principles,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
royal  family  being  aettled  on  tbe  timely  overthrow 
of  Queen  Anne's  last  ministry,  it  can  not  but  atarm 
all  true  Whigs  to  hear  of  schoolmasters  of  very  con- 
trary principles,  and  to  see  none  but  the  friends  aod 
pupils  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  intrnsted  with 
the  education  of  a  priuce,  whoae- family  that  lord 
endeavored  to  exclude  from  tbe  throne  these 
kingdoms ;  that,  there  being  great  reaaon  to  believe 
diat  a  noUe  lord  bss  acenaed  one  of  tbe  preceptors 
of  Jaeobtdsm,  it  is  attonidiiDg  diat  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  complaint,  and  that  the  aeonaed 
person  has  been  eondnned  in  tbe  same  trust  with- 
out any  satis&cdon  being  given  to  the  governor  and 
preceptor,  who,  though  a  nobleman  of  the  most 
uobiemtsbed  honor,  and  a  prelate  of  the.  most  un- 
biassed virtue,  have  been  treated  in  the  grossest 
terras  of  abuse  by  a  menial  servant  in  the  family ; 
and  that  whosoever  advised  the  refusal  of  no  audi- 
ence to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Korwtch,  who  was  ao 
justly  alarmed  at  the  wrong  methoda  which  be  saw 

1  iBllMMilnartbalntTMiTMniir  QMiia  11^  whan  thv  mbw- 
Tial  ia  fl*M  at  liistb,  wd  wbaiv  ha  mjt,  in  a  fiMt  aoU,  ■•  It  wem  wm- 
taa  bj  Ika  mthn  atOtm  Mamakn." 

* 
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uken  ID  the  edumtioD  of  the  prioco,  u  bd  eoeroy  to 
his  eoaatry.^ 
Vftxed  bjr  those  eluuen,  mid  boset  by  the 

priDceas  dowager,  who  begged  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  bishop  of  Gknicester,  the 
king  hardly  knew  whom  to  choose  either  as  chief 
preceptor  or  as  governor ;  and,  when  he  made  a  se- 
lection, he  found  that  one  lord  after  another  de- 
cUned  the  iovidiouB  pose  <'  Many,"  says  Walpole, 
were  named,  and  many  refused  it-  At  last,  after 
long  waving  it.  Lord  Waldegrave,  at  the  earnest 
reqaesfc  of  the  king,  accepted  it,  and  after  repeated 
■ssuruces  of  the  soboiisBion  and  tractability  of 
Stone.  The  earl  was  very  averse  to  it ;  he  was  a 
man  of  pleasure,  VBderatood  the  coort,  was  firm  in 
the  king's  favor,  euy  in  his  circnmstances,  and  at 
once  undesirons  of  rising  and  afraid  to  fiiU.  He 
aaid  to  a  friend.  If  I  darad  I  would  make  this  ex- 
cuse to  the  king— 'Sir,  I  am  too  yoang  to  govern 
and  too  old  to  be  governed.*  Bnt  he  vras  forced  to 
submit."*  Lord  Waldegrave  waa  indeed  a  man  of 
strict  honor,  a  most  faithful  and  attached  servant  to 
the  king,  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  excellent  un- 
derstanding, a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  io  the  high- 
est acceptation  of  the  latter  term ;  but  he  had  few 
exterior  graces  to  recommend  him,  and,  what  was 
of  more  consequence  and  somewhat  strange  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  was,  that  the  blood  of  James  XL, 
through  an  illegitimate  channel,  ran  in  his  veins: 
his  fnmily  were  all  papists,  and  his  father  had  been 
but  the  first  convert  to  the  established  church.' 
The  Whigs  took  fire  and  criticised  this  choice  se- 
verely. The  preceptor  finally  fixed  upon  was  Dr. 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  against  whom  it 
appears  there  was  nothiog  to  say.  Horace  Wal- 
pole, who  bad  written  the  Memorial,  eeems  to  have 
admired  and  loved  Lord  Waldegrave,  who  snbse- 
qnently  married  his  niece,  as  much  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  loving  and  admiring  any  one ;  bat  the  effect 
produced  by  his  paper  could  not  be  effaced,  and 
Lord  Ravensworth,  "  reckoned,"  aa  Walpole  says, 
•>one  of  the  warmest  and  honesteat  Whigs  in  Eng- 
land," to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  Memo- 
rial, brooded  over  it,  and  became  so  alarmed  as  to 
think  it  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
council,  on  some  words  spoken  to  hhn  by  a  dracken 
country  attorney. 

A.  D.  1753.  Lord  Ravensworth  posted  op  to  town 
and  acquainted  Mr.  Felham  that  he  had  strong  evi- 
dence of  Jacobitism  to  produce  sgaiost  Stone,  the 
sub-governor.  Dr.  Johneoo,  bishop  of  Oloocester, 

1  U  WW  btMAr  hinM,  in  tka  II«Mitl,  tbmt  Msmy,  tba  wditiMf 
fmaral,  «u  iha  perm  who  had  given  tUi  ■diioe,  ud  who  had  tha 
chief  nnnagemeBt  oT  the  whole  aflair,  Mbd7  nea  (and  Banea  Wal- 
pda,  the  writer  of  the  Memorial,  amonf  then)  eoflM  twT*r  flM|fva 
lCun*7  Im  otmntrj  j  and  it  wu  certainlj  not  waf  to  fatgtt  lbs  Jm> 
bitiBia  of  Mnrrajr'a  family  atu)  uaaicil  eaoMouou. 

>  Walpele'a  Hanxrin. 

>  Loid  WBUetra««*a  iraBdmoihar  wai  a  Awghtar  of  JaMM  n.  hjr 
Aiaballa  Chnrchil),  aiater  to  the  freat  Doha  of  MarlboToDKh.  Hii 
grandfather,  a  Maloai  pepiat,  fDllowed  bi«  king  and  fatherin-law  into 
aaih,  aod  died  in  Pana,  in  ttd».  Waldegrmva'a  Euhet  became  a  Prot- 
iMinl  in  17>^  ivthagnMaoiuidaloftlw  Jaeobiiaaud  Aiqraf  hia  on 
da,  tba  Doka  of  fitrwich.  Afiar  hia  coDTentun  he  waa  eBphijad,  both 
tf]r  Qaorge  !•  and  Oaorga  IL,  in  impurtaal  embaaiiea,  and  ba  died  an 
aarl  and  ■  hnight  of  the  Garter  in  nH.—InlTodmctiMHoJtmtin/nm 
I7M  U  1758,  b/  Jaana  Eatl  WaUegntTa,  X.6. 


who  had  been  recommended  aa  preceptor,  and 
Murray,  die  solicitor-general.  Mr.  Petham  and 
Lord  GhenviUe  would  gladly  have  overlooked  the 
matter,  but  it  conld  eot  be  stifled,  as  Ravensworth 
had  told  his  atory  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
many  others ;  and  the  cabinet  was  compelled  to 
hear  the  important  revelations,  which  amounted  to 
this,  and  no  more — that  Fawcett,  an  attorney,  had 
told  his  lordship,  at  Durham*  that  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
new  bishop  of  Gloncestor,  had  drank  the  Pretend- 
er's health  twenty  times  with  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  himself.  The  cabinet  council  was  occupied 
for  three  whole  days  in  hearing  Lord  Ravensworth 
and  the  Dean  of  Durham ;  and  then,  on  the  I6th  of 
of  Febmaiy,  ihe  attorney  himself  was  brought  into 
the  council  chamber  and  examined.  Fawcett  was 
in  extreme  terror  and  confusion ;  bat  with  reluctsttce 
and  uncertainty  he  oooftsaed  that  the  vrords  he  had 
uttered  at  Durham  were  troe,  and  admitted  that 
"about  IwaiUf  years  ago,  Murray,  then  a  young 
bwyer,  Stone,  then  in  indigence,  and  himself,  had 
naed  to  sup  frequently  at  one  Vbtdoo's,  a  rich  mer- 
cer, a  DOted  Jacobite,  and  a  lover  of  ingenious  young 
men ;  the  conversation  was  wont  to  be  partly  liter- 
ature, partly  treason — the  '  customary  healths,  Ihe 
Chevalier  and  Lmd  Dun&ar."  He  did  not  mention 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  as  being  of  these  convivinl 
parties,  in  which  a  few  needy  yonng  men  seemed 
to  have  enjoyed  themselves  by  flattei^ng  the  tastes 
and  prejudices  ef  the  rich  old  citizen — though  prob- 
ably In  those  days  of  their  poverty  and  discontent 
thbir  Jacobitism  might  not  have  been  altogether  an 
affectation  or  a  condescension.  '  The  attorney  hesi- 
tated and  trembled  about  signing  his  deposition,  and 
said  he  was  fitter  to  die  than  to  make  nn  affldnvit. 
Stone,  upen  being  called  in,  aaid  he  was  ready  to 
Bwear  diat  he  neiaer  drank  Ae  Pretender's  health, 
even  when  in  the  most  Jacnbltiafa  companies — not 
even  when  he  was  a  rtadeot  at  Oxford."  Hurray, 
the  Bolleitor-ghDMI,  ptoadly  objected  to  having  tiie 
depositions  read  to  lilm,  saying  that,  be  they  what 
they  might  the^  were  lies,  as,  being  aware  thst  sus- 
picions might  ftKse  from  hia  ftmlly  and  cooneebons, 
he  had  lived  a  life  of  caution  beyond  even  what  bis 
principles  would  have  dictated.  And  when  he  had 
heard  the  attorney's 'deposition  he  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  the  charge  was  abstdntely  fiilse.  When 
this  contemptible  bumness  had  occupied  the  council 
nine  or  ten  days,  they  ananimonsly  reported  to  the 
liittg  -tfaat  Faweett'a  account  was  false  and  scaodal* 
one.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford  woald  not  kt  the 
matter  rest  there,  nsd  on  the  22d  of  March  he 
moved  for  ^  pepera  relatlng  to  the  examination  of 
Stone  and  Murray ;  and  by  this  means  the  lords 
were  led  into  a  terrtlde  long  debate,  the  beat  part 
of  which  vraa  the  Dnke  of  Bedford's  deooaeiatiaB 
of  the  atnnge  proceedhiga  in  the  conndl,  which  he 
compared  to  a  revived  atei^chambe]v-«a  inqmsUioe 
— "different,  indeed,  from  the  inqoialtioft  ui  one 
point,  for  the  heretiee  of  tibia  court  were  the  ftvoiv 
ites  of  it !  Before  this  court  the  accused  had  been 
admitted  to  purge  thema^ves  upon  eeth,  the  mioetss 
had  been  secreted,  and  the  witnesses  made  to  trem- 
ble and  held  in  a  state  of  confinement."   At  a  late 
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hour  Lord  RtTeDSwortfa  pnt  a  period  "to  this  sol- 
emn iDDiniDery:*'  he  aaid  that  he  was  satisfied — that 
at  lout  his  own  booor  was  cleared — that  he  would 
leaf  a  it  here ;  and  so  left  the  Hoase !  A  silence  of 
WDM  mtonteB  enraed — oobody  ros*  to  speak — and 
dw  rest  of  thft  lords  went  away  widboot  coming  to 
I  fiTiaion.* 

Tho  Duke  of  Bedford  hid  declared  in  bis  q»eeeh 
that  DO  objection  could  be  taken  to  the  ai^latment 

Lord  Wa1degraT»— tbat  the  choice  was  the  more 
Kceptable  as  it  was  his  majesty**  own,  who  always 
uted  right  when  he  acted  "hi  msetf,  Sec.  Bat,  tbongh 
Wftldegrave  might  be  cooeidered  fit  for  the  place, 
b«  soon  found  that  the  place  was  not  fit  for  htm. 
Hia  royal  pupil  would  not  give  him  hia  afTection  or 
coDlideDce,  and  the  princess  dowager  hated  him 
because  be  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  chose 
thvays  to  consider  Uiat  he  was  placed  aa  a  spy  over 
bar.'  I  fbnod  his  royal  htglyiefls,"  says  the  plain- 
ipeakiog,  and,  as  we  believe,  thoroagfaly  veracious 
Lord  Weldegrave*  "aueommonly  full  of  princely 
prejudice,  coqtracted  in  the  nnrseiy,  and  improved 
by  the  society  of  bedchamber-woraen,  and  pages 
1^  the  back-stnira.  As  a  right  system  of  education 
teemed  quite  impracticable,  the  best  which  could 
be  hoped  for  was  to  ^ve  him  true  notions  of  com- 
moD  things — to  instruct  him  by  conversation,  rather 
than  by  books ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  disguise 
of  amusement,  to  entice  him  to  the  pursuit  of  more 
■erioos  studies."*  His  lordship,  in  speaktog  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  afterward,  when  bis  royul  highness 
was  entering  into  bis  tweoty-first  year,  says,  that 
pwit  allowances  should  be  made  on  account  of  his 
had  tnlacattoD;  for  that,  though  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, the  preceptor,  Mr.  Scott,  the  sub-preceptor, 
sod  Mr.  Stone,  the  sub-gpvernor,  were  men  of  sense, 
learning,  and  worth,  they  bad  but  liule  weight  and 
influene*.  the  mother  and  the  nursery  having  al- 
ways prevailed  against  them.  His  kirdahlp  fonnd 
the  prince  uncommonly  indolent,  aa  indifferent  to 
pfeasure  aa  to  study,  and  with  few  lively  afTecttons. 
The  princess  dowager  told  Bnbb  Dodiogton  that 
he  eared  little  for  any  body  except  for  his  brother 
Edward  ;  that  be  conversed  little  with  people  of  the 
world,  and  bad  no  assoeiatea  of  his  own  age,  because 
•he  was  averse  to  the  young. people  of  rank  on  ac- 
count 4>f  their  excessively  bad  education  and  the 
bad  example  they  might  set  the  prince.  On  another 
occasioo  she  aaid  that  the  young  people  of  quality 
were  ao  ill  educated  ud  »o  very  vkious,  that  they 
frightened  ber-*  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  pre- 
vailing immorality  among  young  people  of  fashion 

I  WalpoU'a  MaMMn  of  Omti*  11.— l«tt«n  t«  HotM*  Hum. 

■  Aeeariiic  to  Bonm  Wslpale,  thcPriDCMi  e(  Wain** teak  ftr  » 
ff  m  Mi  wto  waM       ten  eiaiMi  M  aaqdor  m*." 

*  W«  tMt«  MpiMMd  bafar*  our  coBrictum  of  tba  tralhrnltiafa  of 
Lwd  W>lil«gnTe'i  pea.  Bi«  lordahip,  in  opening  hit  Hetnoin,  nya, 
"I  will  adranca  no  beta  which  ara  not  auiidly  irw,  lad  do  not  naan 
■  niapiMM— yia;  bMWiH  aaha  n»  pwfcaaiiMW  af  iflialrty, 

Into  ftfct  giKadtfcatitta  Bet  ia  wy  rowaite  ba  asmin- 
^Ktd."  Wa  will  not  Tantnre  la  ny  atom  fur  hi*  lordthip  lhaa  h«  tan- 
tnad  to  mj  (or  hinaalf,  bat  w«  r«e1  aMarad  Uist  ba  waa  aa  iiapajtial 
«■  h»—  Bain*  aaa  ha,  asd  aawar  ■lifapmaaataJ  a  fast. 

•  WaUasnvAHaMte 

■  Bafab  DndiBfM'a  Diary.— SIm  aba  tdd  Dadiaglan,  ti  tba  naBth 
Octobat,  ITS*.    lhat  tka  prlaea  waa  vary  honaat,  bot  aba  wiabad 

tt«ha«aaalitdaMnnbraid.a)idla«d>IUi8hathia  aga." 


was  sufiScient  to  justify  a  mother's  fears ;  but  It  was 
shrewdly  surmised  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  atn> 
bition,  and  love  of  power  and  control,  in  these  moral 
Bpprebenaions ;  and  that  Ae  princess  dovreger  gave 
her  son  a  bad  opinion  of  every  body  else,  in  order 
that  she  might  better  keep  him  to  herself,  and 
prolong  ber  own  away  over  him.  Yet,  oo  the  other 
side,  it  may  be  asnmed  that  &i6  cftre  with  wbich 
she  Icept  him,  vp  to  (Aie  age  of  mnnbood,  from  evil 
eommanieations  contribnted  to  fbrm  thnie  habits  of 
morali^  and  decency  which  Oeoi^e  IIL  afterward 
dlsphiyed  and  enforced  in  his  court.  Lord  WsJde- 
grave,  who  was  nnfnshionably  grateful  to  hia  master, 
George  IL,  was  compelled  to  listen  to  bitter  sar* 
CRsms  and  complaints  against  hia  majesty  at  Kew 
Palace  and  Leicester  House.  We  know  from  Bubb 
DodingtOD  that  one  of  the  standing  complaints  was 
about  money.  When  Bnbb  thought  proper  to  speak 
of  his  majes^'s  great  civility  to  her  royal  highness, 
and  great  kindness  Vo  her  children,  the  princess 
dowager  said,  "  she  wished  the  king  would  be  less 
civil,  and  put  less  of  their  money  into  his  own  pocket 
— that  bis  m^esty  got  fan  <£30,000  per  annum  by 
the  poor  princess  death;  if  he  would  but  have  given 
them  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  hare  paid  the  debts, 
it  would  have  been  something;  should  reseotmenti 
be  carried  beyond  the  grave?  should  the  innncent 
suffer  ?  was  it  becoming  so  great  a  king  to  leave  hia 
son's  debts  unpaid  T"  * 

Lord  Wsldegrave  labored  hnrd  to  restore  har- 
mony and  union  in  the  royal  fiimily — or,  rather,  to 
create  it,  for  it  bad  never  existed  :  and,  having  free 
access  to  the  king,  he  had  frequenl  opportunities  of 
doing  good  oJlicos  to  the  inmates  of  Kew  Palnce  and 
Leicester  House.  "I  was,"  snys  his  lordship,  ''a 
very  oseful  apologist  whenever  his  majesty  was 
displeased  with  hia  grandson's  shyness,  or  want  of 
attention,  and  never  fiiiied  to  notify  even  the  most 
minute  circumstance  of  the  young  prince's  behavior 
which  was  likely  to  give  satisfaction/'  He  cootinned 
at  his  difficult  post  as  chief  governor  for  nearly  tbi^ee 
years,  and  was  treated  with,  at  least,  civility,  Ull  tho 
princess  and  her  son  conceived  that  enthusiastic 
affection  for  Lord  Bute  which  brought  about  fresh 
revolutions  in  court  and  cabinet. 

In  his  opening  speech  the  king  had  informed  par- 
liament that  he  waa  continuing  his  negotiations,  and 
should  require  no  money  beyond  tho  ordinary  sup- 
ply. Lord  Egmont  got  up  a  debate  upon  the  ad- 
dress, and  proposed  striking  out  the  appivbaUoo  of 
his  majesty's  foreign  policy.  "  I  brieve,"  said  Eg- 
mont, "that  his  majesty's  meuores  are  well  In- 
tended ;  but  they  will  prove  tmaneeessfal.  The 
College  of  Princes  is  averse  to  the  election  of  ■ 
king  of  the  Ronmns ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  tliougb  outwardly  referring  to  the 
Silesiao  loan,  are.  in  reahty,  prompted  by  hia  dis- 

>  Diarr.— The  priDMH  dowager  aaidlbM tba  dabtabarbwAaadkad 
left  were  tncontidenblp.  Bnbb  aikad  what  aba  Ihoocbt  titey  Might 
amoant  to?  Sbe  md  lhat  aha  coaM  IM  any  asaetly,  thoagh  aba  had 
endaaTored  to  Iraow  aa  aaar  aa  a  paraaa  oinld  pT<^ly  icqiiin  wba^ 
nnt  hannf  it  in  bar  powar,  ddbM  Mt  protaad  lo  ^ay  Am,  bat  that  aha 
Aoaght  tbna  wbb  aboat  XM^NM  oariiif  to  tba  trwiitfUfli  mU  atw 
•aati,  a  prt*aM  dabi  daa  ta  tba  lail  af  >aubanagb,aid  abaat  jCTMH 
swnf  Abroad. 
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approbation  of  oar  cnnduct  in  promoting  the  elee- 
tioa."  SeToral  othor  memberB  inreighed  against 
the  whole  system  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  they  were 
too  few  to  press  for  a  division.  Lord  Egmont,  how- 
ever, renewed  bis  opposition,  when  Mr.  Fox,  as 
wcretary-at-war,  moved  that  the  land  forces  should 
be  eontioned  at  18,857  men.  His  lordship  expressed 
his  Burpriae  at  seeing  gentlemen  professing  YHiig 
principles  votiog  for  so  great  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.  Pelham  replied  in  a  wetl-reRsoned 
■peeehi  in^which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
competent  force,  and  maintained  that  do  danger  to 
liberty  waa  to  be  apprehended  from  a  nntive  and 
Protestant  army  paid  and  provided  for  by  parliament. 
Lord  Egmont  had  aaid  that  King  George,  like  Queen 
EUzabetl),  might  point  to  the  people  in  the  streets 
and  say,  "  These  are  my  guards;"  and  that  the  old 
pretense  of  danger  from  Jacobitism  and  conspiracy 
had  ceased  altogether.  In  reply,  Pelham  said — "  In 
reference  to  the  disaffected,  I  roust  observe,  that  in 
the  interval  from  1715  to  1745,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  was  in  parliament,  in  all  debates 
concerniag  them  the  Jacobites  were  represented  by 
gentlemen  in  opposition  as  a  dispirited,  contempti- 
ble par^,  which  had  forever  ceased  to  be  danger- 
Otts;  and  yet,  in  1745,  we  found  this  party  again  in 
rebellion,  defeating  our  troops,  and  advancing  on 
our  capital."  Upon  a  division  ministers  had  a  ma- 
jority of  253  against  65. 

For  Dearly  a  century,  or  ever  since  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Jews,  persecuted  every  where  else  except 
Id  Holhod,  had  BDjoyed  a  Itind  of  tirferatioo  in  Eng- 
land; and  many  of  the' old  superstitions  and  hatreds 
had  been  gradually  forgotten  by  the  Engliah  people.' 
In  the  rergn  of  Queen  Anne  the  Jews  had  even 
offered  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  half  a  million  of 
money,  if  be  would  obtain  for  them  permission  to 
purchase  the  town  of  Brentford,  with  full  privileges 
of  trade,  &c.  The  agent  from  the  Jews  repre- 
aented  to  hia  tordship  chat  such  a  measure  would 

t  A  Btgotlatia*,  fndaad,  ma  bagun  far  paraalUlBf  Um  Mtvra  at  th« 
Jawa  in  tht  tim  at  Um  PrMMtont* ;  aod  in  Spnoa'a  AaMdotn 
tkMv  U  a  enrioiM  aooooat  of  CtonwcH'*  propoiiBC  lo  gnat  tbam  p«T- 
■iidca)  l»  han  a  iTBaforva  in  Landoa.  "  Thej  offcrw)  him,  wbea 
PiMaetor,  £60,000  for  Am  pdvilefa.  Cnnwall  a|i|iaiiiud  tban  a  da; 
fbrhiagirinfibanaiiiuiimr.  Ua  than  NattoaMuef  Um  imM  pew- 
■rfU  anonr  tba  dergj.  and  aonw  of  Um  chkf  ■Daichaau  of  tba  dtj, 
to  bo  piaMut  at  Iheir  imetinc-  It  wu  in  ihe  Long  Oallerr  at  Whita- 
kalL  Sit  Paul  Rimnt,  who  waa  tbni  a  fating  dibii,  pieuad  in  aBmg 
tha  crowd,  mad  aaid  hr  nerar  hoard  ■  nan  ipaak  ao  wall  in  lita  lilii  at 
Ciocnwell  did  on  the  oecuioo.  When  Um;  all  mmt,  ha  ordand  tha 
Jawi  to  ipeak  Tor  themMlvsi.  And  after  that  be  tiuned  to  tha  elngy, 
who  iaTsigbad  much  igaiiMt  th«  Jew*,  aa  a  cnivl  and  aocanad  paopla. 
Cromwoll,  in  hit  nnRwar  to  tha  clergjr,  called  tham  <Mea  of  Goal,'  and 
deiired  to  be  iaromied  bj  them  whether  it  wai  not  iboir  opinion  that 
tbt  Jewi  ware  to  ba  called,  in  the  fuUnew  of  time,  into  the  charch. 
He  ibeo  deeired  to  know  whethar  it  waa  nni  ever;  Chiiatian  nan'i 
inj  lo  fiirwanl  ibM  good  and  all  he  could.  Then  ha  flouriahad  a  good 
daal  on  religion  pravailing  in  thii  natian — the  onl;  place  m  the  worhl 
whim  raligioD  waa  taogbt  in  ita  full  pnrit;:  wai  it  not,  then,  our  duty, 
in  partirular,  to  ancooTage  tbam  to  aaitle  where  tbey  eovld  ba  taogbt 
the  truth  ;  and  not  lo  eulode  them  from  the  light,  and  leaT*  them 
among  folia  teachen,  papieta,  and  idtdatan.  Thii  ailenced  the  clergj. 
He  then  tamed  to  iba  tDcrebaDta,  wbo  apoka  of  their. falaeaeH  and 
mannaM,  and  that  tha^  woaU  get  their  trade  from  then.  '  And  can 
yoa  raallj  be  afraid,'  eajra  ha,  'that  tbii  mean,  detpiied  people  aboiild 
ba  able  to  preriil  in  trade  aud  credit  over  [he  merchant!  of  England, 
tba  Bobleit  and  meat  eataomed  nercbanta  io  ibo  world!'  Thoa  ha 
wonl  Ml  till  ba  bad  ailettMd  tbam  too ;  and  ao  waa  at  libeity  la  gnat 
what  ba  dealred  to  tb*  Jaws."  Lodiar,  Spanco'a  Informant,  rooaind 
bia  Infouatbm  Aon  Sir  FKnl  Rieut  binaair. 


bring  the  richest  of  the  Jew  merchants  into  England, 
and  cause  an  addition  of  more  tfaao  twenty  millions 
of  money  to  circulate  in  the  nation.  The  offer  was 
tempting — the  Jews,  it  is  said,  would  have  doubled 
it — and  the  prospect  of  the  attendant  advantages 
more  so ;  bat  Godolphin  was  deterred,  and  let  the 
scheme  drop,  because  "he  foresaw  that  it  would 
provolie  two  of  the  niost  powerful  bodies  in  the 
nation — tbe  cler^  and  the  merchants."  Godolphin, 
perhaps,  knew  not  the  argnroeots  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well; but  Mr.  Pelham,  whether  he  knew  them  or 
not,  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  time  was 
come  wheo  the  experitaient  upon  bigott^  and  preju- 
dice mig^t  be  carried  out;  and  he  introduced,  as  a 
mioiaterial  measure,  a  bill  &r  permitting  tbe  natu- 
ralisation of  foreign  Jews. 

This  bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
without  exciting  a  murmur  even  from  the  bench  of 
bishops ;  but,  upon  being  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
mons, it  encountered  a  fierce  and  formidable  oppo- 
sition. It  was  read  for  tbe  tint  time  on  the  I7th  of 
April;  but,  on  the  7th  of  May,  wheo  the  question 
was  put  for  the  second  reading,  the  great  combat 
took  place — the  factious  opposition  being  greatly  en- 
couraged by  tbe  abuse  which  tbe  bill  encountered 
out  of  doora.  Men  not  hitherto  noted  for  auT  seal 
for  religion  began  to  fight  under  the  banners  of 
prophecy,  proclaiming  that  to  £^ve  the  Jew*  a  set- 
tlement anywhere  would  be  an  impious  attempt  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  Almif^ty  as  signified  by  the 
prophets,  who  had  foretold  the  eternal  dispersion 
of  that  accursed  race.  The  Scriptaras  were  quoted 
to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  and  must  remaia  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  as  vagabonds  and  outlaws  with- 
out B  country,  without  a  home ;  and,  in  tbe  red-hot 
torrent  of  declamation,  all  our  penal  enactments 
made  against  the  Jews  in  tbe  most  barbarous  times 
were  applauded  as  things  tending  to  work  out  the 
will  of  Heaven  ;  and  every  mark  of  favor  sbowo  to 
them  was  denounced  as  execrable,  and  ascribed  to 
tbe  policy  of  a  usurper  or  tbe  self-interest  of  a  ty- 
rant. Mr.  Pelham  replied  like  a  philosopher  and 
a  staleaman.  He  could  not  allow  himself  to  believe 
that  the  church  of  England  could  be  in  any  danger, 
or  that  he  was  bound  to  deem  every  man  hia  enemy 
who  differed  from  him  on  a  point  of  religion.  "We 
have  leas  danger,"  said  tbe  miniater, "  to  apprehend 
to  our  church  from  them  thui  from  our  dissenters, 
because  they  never  attempt  to  make  converts,  and 
because  such  an  attempt  would  be  peculiarly  diflfi* 
cult:  the  strict  tenets  of  their  religion  exclude 
every  man  who  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Israel ;  and  as 
they  can  not  intermarry  with  a  strange  woman,  we 
need  not  fear  that  they  will  have  any  bucrosb  io 
converting  our  countrymen.  Our  ecclesiastical  ea- 
tablishment,  therefore,  is  in  no  daoger  from  them ; 
and,  as  to  our  civil  establishment,  the  Jews  are  suf- 
ficiently excluded  from  all  participation  in  it  by  ex- 
isting laWB ;  for  unless  tbey  become  Christians — un- 
less they  take  the  sacrament — tbey  can  not  even  be 
excisemen  or  costom-house  officers."  Pelham's 
speech  made  some  impression,  and  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  95  against  16.  But  tha  men  wbo 
had  made  the  question  merely  a  handle  for  foctioos 
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sppoiitieii  and  party  strife,  conUoued  the  cotiibBtt 
ud  loaded  the  table  of  the  Houie  with  petittooa 
from  the  corporatioa  of  LosdQPt  from  mercbsotB, 
and  traders,  and  procured  couDcil  to  be  heard  and 
witoesses  to  be  examined.  When  the  third  read- 
ing was  proposed  Lord  Egioent  mored  an  adjoorn- 
inenti  and  made  a  loiOg  speecb,  telling  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  that  th^,  would  experience  the  ill 
eoDsequenceato  tbemselves  at  the  approaohiog  gen- 
sral  elsctiaot  when  they  would  be  made  to  feel  the 
national  reseatroent.  When  that^lay  comes,"  ex- 
dumed  hia  lordship*  "I  i^aA  not  fear  to  aet  my  foot 
npoa  eoy  groand,  as  a  cqodidate,  in  opposition  to 
Bay  one  maa  smong  you.  <^  any  new  Christian,  who 
has  appeared  or  voted  for  .this  fUl-"  This  was  » 
strong  argnraeDt ;  yet,  wini  the  fear  .of  the  bastings 
bafore  their  eyes,  ninety-six  hoograble  members 
rot^d  against  fif^-five ;  t^e  adjourQIDent  nega- 
tived ;  and  the  bill,  after  passing  thelBoiue,  received 
the  royal  assent.  During  its*wbole  progress  the 
Hoose  was  thinly  attended,  as  all  who.cowld  seem 
to  bare  been  aD]^iDus  to /escape  thoi  odiom  of  voting 
for  the  Jews. 

ComplaintB  had  arisen  amoog  thp  copntry  gentle- 
men that  the  old  laws  w&re  iosufiicieDt  (or  the  prea- 
erration  of  game,  and  tt^at  poacbii^  was  greatly  on 
tbe  increase.  During  tjie  sesaioo  a  new  game  act 
was  carried  through  both  Houses ;  but  it  had  not  tbe 
effect  of  tranqailizing  oar  little  Nimrods,  and  our 
jails  continued  to  be  crowded,  as  before,  with  un^al- 
ified  sportsmen,  who  there  became  qualified  Har  the 
eommisaion  of  much  more  serioas  offenses. 

The  law  of  martiage  had  hi^erto  been  so  loose 
rtiat  all  kinds  of  harried  and  clandestine  unions  could 
bo  formed  all  over  England  with  mora  facility  then 
t&ay  are  now  at  Gretna  Green.    No  notiee  or  pnh* 
Rcstion  of  banns  was  required,  no  license  was  looked 
for,  sod  any  parson  might  perform  the  ceremony 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  without  consent  of 
parents,  or  any  other  preliminary  cooditioos  wbatso- 
flver ;  and  the  worst  or  the  most  needy  of  the  cler^ 
would  often  forward  the  most  rash  or  disgraceful 
marriages  for  tbe  sake  of  the  paltry  fee.  The 
great  temple  of  the  pseudo  Hypen  was  the  Fleet 
prison.    Parsons  confined  for  debt,  scoundrels  fud- 
dled with  gin  and  tobacco,  would  marry  in  three 
minutes,  and  for  the  small  charge  of  two  shillings, 
toy  couple  that  presented  themselves.      In  walk- 
ing along  the  stre^  in  my  youth,"  says  Pennant, 
-on  the  «de  next  to  this  prison,  I  have  often  been  \ 
tempted  by  the  qneation,  Sify  vfiU  you  be  pUated  to 
wdk  in  and  be  martied  f   Along  this  most  lawless 
space  wu  bang  np  the  frequent  sign  of  a  male  and  I 
female  hand  conjoined,  with  MarriagM  performed  ' 
reithin,  written  beneath.   A  dirty  fellow  invited  yoo  : 
in.    The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop ;  | 
a  iqualid,  profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  , 
nightgown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to  couple  | 
jDo  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  roll  of  tobacco." '    To  put  > 
a  stop  to  these  crying  abuses,  a  bill  was  prepared  by  | 
tbe  judges,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chancellor ' 
Hardwicke,  and  bronght  into  the  Upper  House.  It ', 
provided  that  all  luBrriBges  should  henceforward ' 
>  SuMAcoooBtofLaadfle.  I 


take  place  either  by  banns  published  on  three  ene- 
eetttive  Sundays  or  byilicenae  granted  io  a  regular 
manner;  and.  that  all  other  marriages  should  be 
voidf  and  the  pateon  that  solemnized  any  such  trnas* 
ported  for  aeven  years.  £very  class  of  society  had 
felt  the  mischief  of  tbe  old  system ;  but  the  pro- 
visions of  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act,  oo  the  other 
band,  were  thought  to  be  intended  and  contrived  to 
keep  together  the  wealth  and  family  connections  of 
tbe  aristocracy,  to  raise  too  many  obstacles  to  mat- 
rimony, and  to  place  too  much  pewer  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  chancellor.  It  excited  some  severe  criticisma 
in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  particularly  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford ;  and  numerous  araeadments  were  in- 
troduced by  their  lordships.  But  when  it  reached 
the  Commons  it  encountered  far  greater  oppositioa : 
tbe  speaker,  Mr.  Nogent,  Charles  Towaaheod,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  spoke  witli  great  acrimony  against  it,  tbe 
last  of  these  gentlemen  declaring  tlat  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  act  no  priodple  predom- 
inated but  pride  and  aristocrecy.  In  tbe  heat  of 
debate,  Fox  spoke  of  the  chicjuiery  and  jargon  of 
the  lawyers,  called  Chancellor  Hardwicke  their 
proud  Mufti,  aod  drew  a  very  severe  character  of 
the  head  of  the  law  and  the  keeper  of  tbe  royal 
conscience.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  hnranguea 
Fox  held  up  a  copy  of  the  bill,  on  which  he  had 
marked  with  red  ink  varioos  erasuresi- alterations, 
and  additions  that  had  been  made  to  it  since  it  came 
down  fttom  the  Lords.  The  attorney^eneral  ex- 
claimed— See  bow  bloody  it  looks!"  Fox  retorted 
in  tbe  words  of  Macbeth  to  the  Qhost  of  Benquo 
—"Thou  can'st  not  say  I  did  it."  He  then 
odied  the  lamentatioa  of  Mark  Aotonj  over  the 
robe  of  Ceesar,  and  eKclsimedi  poioiiog  to  the  attor- 
ney-general— Look  what  a  rent  the  Uarned  Cb»> 
ca  made;" — and  then,  alluding  to  Mr.  Pelham— 
"through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed." 
But  in  the  end  of  his  speech  Fox  apologized  for  his 
attacks  on  the  chancellor,  and  disavowed  any  per- 
sonal feeling  against  that  lord.  The  bill,  with  its 
anieodmeats,  -wwm  not  retamed  to  the  Peers  be- 
fore the  6th  of  June,  and  the  prorogation  was  fixed 
for  the  7tb.  Sofleoed  as  it  was,  tbe  Duke  of 
Bedford  attacked  it  with  undiminished  severity,  and 
s^led  it  a  faulty  and  obnoxtons  law  forced  through 
parliament  to  gratify  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
Cbeocallor  Hardwicke  relootantly  conearred  io  the 
ameadments,  though  he  declared  that  several  of 
them  weakened  the  IhU— a  bill  which  he  held  could 
not  be  wruig  einee  it  lud  been  maturely  deliberated, 
prepared  by  the  judges,  improved  by  the  whole 
Hoaae  of  Lorda,  aod  aanctwced  1^  all  the  bishopa. 
Hardwicke  then  allnded  in  the  plaioest  terms  to 
ibe  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  Commons  by 
Charles  Townsheod  and  Mr.  Fox.  He  was  con- 
tent to  ti-eat  Townshend  as  an  amorous,  hat,  and 
inexperienced  young  man ;  but  be  could  make  no 
allowance  for  so  grave  a  personage  as  his  official 
cnlleague,  Mr  Fox.  Choosing  to  overlook  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  Mr.  Fox's  own  mar- 
riage,* and  which  might,  io  themselves,  have  been 

>  Mr.  Fm'i  own  Marmf*  wiib  tba  sUMt  dMftUai  oT  ihe  Dvka  tM 
BichoMd  bad  bMS  olandMtiM. 
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sufficient  to  render  the  bill  anpnlatable  in  that  qanr- 
ter,  he  attributed  bis  oppoeitioo  to, dark  intr^ue 
and  faction.  And,  nnsoothed  1^  Foi's  apo)<^,  he 
declared  that  he  dflt|Haed  his  scurrility  as  mneb 
as  his  adalatioB  and  recanttiioo*" '  Fox  wiahed 
thM  the  session  was  not  to  be  dosed  on  the  inor- 
TOWt  far  then  he  would  have  made  an  ample  recal- 
ialino  upon  the  lord  ehaneellor.  We  luve  seen 
how  adroitly  Bnbb  Dodington  bad  iosionated  to  Mr. 
Pelluun  a  distrust  of  Fox  ;  and  it  appears  that  Fox 
at  this  moment  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Dake  of  Cnmberlaod  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
that  be  had  many  personal  friends  and  more  politi- 
cal followers,  that  the  distributioo  of  military  pre- 
ferment bad  added  greatly  to  his  strength,  and  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  rising  minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  io  case  of  Mr.  Pelbam's  death, 
-  resigoatioa,  or  remoTal  to  the  House  of  Peers.'  He 
told  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  he  wss  ten  times 
stronger  than  Pelbam ;  and  his  royal  highness,  in 
reply,  said  that  Pelham  had  neither  candor,  honor, 
nor  sinceri^.  Gnmberbwd  could  never  forgive  the 
Pdbams,  the  Cbaneellor  Hardwieka,  and  the  So> 
Ueitor  Murray,  for  their  behavior  oo  the  Regency 
Bill,  and  Fox  as  well  as  Bedford  were  anxious  to 
promote  his  animosity  and  revenge.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  session  Bedford  brought  in  a  bill  to 
postpone  the  operation  of  the  Marriage  Act  till  it 
should  be  maturely  considered  and  amended ;  but 
the  chancellor  opposed  the  motion  dictatorially,  and 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majori^  of  fifty-six  to  tan. 
The  Peers  were  inclined  to  extend  the  oper^on  of 
Hardwicke's  bill  to  Scotland,  and  an  order  was  even 
given  to  the  lords  of  session  to  prepare  a  measure  to 
that  eflfeet:  but  strong  objections  were  raised  by 
the  Scottish  lawyers  snd  the  Scottish  represent- 
ative peers  in  parliament;  the  plan  was  silently 
abandoned,  and  thus  Oretaa  Green  remained  open 
to  all  such  Englishmen  as  had  money  enough  to 
make  the  journey.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
Hardwicke's  biU  became  exceedingly  unpopular 
with  all  classes;  but  no  amendment  was  made  in  it 
till  our  own  day. 

During  the  present  session  a  bill  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Potter,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  establish  a  general  register  of  the  popu- 
la^n;  but,  after  struggling  with  difficulty  through 
the  Commons,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  who 
trumpeted  all  kinds  of  popular  prejudices,  sad  pro- 
clumed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  iha  constitu- 
tion and  destructive  of  the  people's  liberties  to  take 
a  census,  or  register  the  number  of  freeboro  Eo- 
^bmen.  Among  various,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
laudable  measures  of  domestic  policy  adopted  dur- 
ing the  session,  a  hill  was  passed  for  preventing 
the  depredations  committed  on  wrecks,  and  the  in- 
&mouB  cruelties  inSicted  on  shipwrecked  petaons, 
which  had  increased  to  an  enormous  degree  on  the 
onset  of  Cornwall  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
With  unwonted  liberality  |«rliament  enabled  the 
commissioners  of  longitude  to  psy  e£20,000  to  Mr. 
Harrison  for  his  improvements  on  chronometers; 

Bonn  Wi]folt*i  Mawln,  nd  Latwn  to  Humm  Hinn.— Pari. 
Btat.  ■  Lni  WaU*rnf«'i  HtMin. 


and  they  also  passed  an  act  empowering  the  crowa 
to  raise  money,  by  tottery,  to  purcliasa  the  SIosds 
Library  and  Museum,  the  Harlaian  Manuscripts, 
and  Montague  House,  in  Russell-street.  Sudi  was 
the  origin  of  the  British  Museum,  to  which  Mr. 
Pelbam,  greatly  m  his  honor,  eootribolMl  very  xesl. 
ottsly. 

But,  while  parliament  wss  yet  ut^g,  mioisten 
manifoaied  sometbjng  like  a  rotnro  to  their  eld  fests 
and  their  old  cruelty  ;  and  the  day  on  which  it  was 
prorogued  (the  7th  of  June)  London  witnessed  an- 
other horrible  execution  in  the  person  of  Docl«r 
Archibald  Cameron,  brother  to  the  gentle  LocbeiL 
The  doctor,  a  man  of  learning  sod  humani^,  bsd 
done  his  best  to  fwevent  Locheil's  eoga^ng  in  tiis 
rebellion  of  1745 ;  but,  upon  seeing  bis  bekned 
brother  join  the  youag  Pretender,  he  followed  him 
to  the  field,  though  he  had  a  large  family,  and  be 
attended  Looheil  throughout  the  war,  and  cured  bis 
desperate  wounds  when  the  conflict  waa  over.  Wa 
have  aeen  him  tmveraingthe  moontams  of  Badenoch 
to  rescue  Charles  Stoart^  and  living  in  •*the  Cage,** 
in  the  gnat  mountain  of  Baaalder  with  his  kme 
sod  snfferittg  brother,  with  Clunio  and  the  Pn- 
tender and  it  appears  ha  escaped  with  them  ia 
the  French  frigates  that  put  uto  Lochnannagb. 
When  Louis  XV.  gave  the  gentle  Looheil  a  regi- 
raeot,  the  doctor  was  appointed  chief  suigeon  to  it, 
and  he  thus  romaioed  in  the  Fronch  service,  uni- 
versally respected,  till  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  (1753),  when  he  unwisely  ventured  back  to  his 
native  land.  He  was  prosentiy  discovered,  seized, 
and  brought  up  to  London.*  As  be  bed  been  ex- 
cepted io  the  Act  of  Amnes^  and  included  in  the 
acts  of  attainder,  ministers  aud  judges  held  that, 
as  usual  in  the  like  cases,  be  might  at  once  be  exe. 
cuted  as  a  traitnr,  without  any  legal  proceedings : 
and  the  king  was  accordingly  asked  to  sign  the 
death-warrant.  It  is  sud  that  old  George  exclaim- 
ed, Surely  there  has  been  too  much  blnod  spilled 
upon  this  account  already  ;**  and  that  h«  signed  the 
warrant  with  oxtrame  reluctance.  Doctor  Cameroa 
behaved  like  a  hero  and  a  worthy  brother  of  the 
brave  Locbeil.  His  parting  with  his  wife,  the  night 
before  his  execution,  was  tender  and  heroic  at  the 
ssme  time :  he  let  her  stay  with  him  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  told  her  she  must  go,  as  they  wen 
about  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  Tower  for  the  night; 
she  fell  at  his  feet  in  an  agony  of  grief;  but  he  said 
to  her,  Madam,  this  was  not  what  you  promised 
me,"  and,  embracing  her  for  the  last  time,  he  forced 
her  to  leave  that  dismal  prison ;  he  tiien  stood  st 
tbe  window,  looking  st  her  coach  with  seeming  firm- 
ness, but,  when  it  was  ont  of  sight,  he  turned  awi^ 
from  tbe  window  and  wept.  At  the  place  of  execu- 
tion he  waa  aa  firm  as  a  man  could  be.  •*  His  only 
concern,"  says  Horace  Walpde,  **  seemed  to  be  at 
the  ignominy  of  Tyburn ;  he  was  not  diatotbed  at 

1  Sea  Hi*  p.  998. 

■  On  tha  STth  of  Anfact,  Honoe  Wmlpola  write*,  "Ha  ii  jul 
broDBht  M  LoHdoa ;  bit  wbodj  mablca  tbair  haid  aboM  biiR  or  ujr 
tbhti  alM  batNBwairinl.wkM«  tha  dub*  to  at  fnnu  mrnktag  » tmm- 
pmign,  wttb  half  tbe  Dobiliir  and  half  Ike  Maoay  of  Baflaad  Mtawliit 
him :  tbtj  raally  mf  that  net  law  Um  liandnd  thowaad  foaaft 
hM  baaa  carried  tUikar  te  Aa  iMStd  artUirin^w«rt.''-AMlm 
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dw  droMw  fiir  faU  body*  at  die  fire  to  bwD  hii 
bowel*.  Tlw  ecDwd  was  to  gnat,  that  a  friwid  who 
•ttaoded  him  could  not  got  away,  but  was  forced  to 
■tiy  and  behold  the  execDtioo." '  It  had  been  re- 
ported that  Doctor  Cameroo  had  beeo  Beat  over  to 
Scodaod  by  the  yoaog  Freteoder  and  the  iSn^  oj 
Pruuia  to  feel  the  grouod  and  organise  a  new  n- 
beUkm ;  but  this  incredible  itory  waa  never  support- 
ed by  any  thing  like  evidence.  Another  and  a  much 
more  probaUe  accooot  iSr  that  he  came  to  recover  a 
■Dm  of  tnoaey.  His  fate  was  deplored  by  all  who 
WW  him  anSer. 

For  aome  time  Uie  moeh^miBgoveroed  peo^rie  of 
Iialaad  had  been  io  a  itete  of  diacootent  and  uo- 
Mnaaa8,and  the  Iriah  parliament  oomphuned  of  the 
admitittntion  of  tiie  Dttke  of  Dorset  and  the  as- 
candency  of  the  ProteoiaDt  primate,  who  waa  ac- 
eoMd  of  meddling  with-  dM  Hoosa  of  Commooe. 
Oa  aome  ocea^na  the-government  ware  left  in  a 
Buaority  in  the  Hon*e-*«i  o^ra  th^  foniid  their 
lujorities  reduced  to  twos  and  threes.  "As  the 
parties  were  so  eqnally  balanced,"  says  Walpole, 
"their  aoimositiei  did  not  dag,  but  proceeded  to 
great  extremities,  both  in  the  English  maooer  of 
abuse,  and  in  the  Irish  of  duels."' 

Tin  Eoglish  parliament  reassembled  on  the  15th 
of  Norember.  It  was  notonoaa  to  every  one  that 
paid  the  leaat  attention  to  public  affairs  that  a  new 
mr  waa  brewing — nay,  that  hostilities  bad  actoally 
beeo  commenced  by  the  French  on  the  confinea  of 
Canada  and  Nora  Scotia..  Yet,  the  royal  apeech 
•apreaaed  a  confidence  that  peace  would  be  pre- 
•arredi  and  cougratolated  parliament  upon  the  fact 
ttiat  there  had  boen  no  important  change  in  our  for- 
•iga  relaUona.  It  waa  eaaUy  noderalood  that  thia 
tose^ao  much  atmriaoce  with  troth,  proceeded  fnmi 
the  fear  of  the  approaching  general  election ;  and 
■tber  matters  presently  introduced  were  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  popular  feeling  that  was  about  to 
express  itself  around  the  hustings.  The  Jew  Bill, 
pasted  a  few  months  before,  had  inflamed  the  na- 
tioD  and  excited  the  bigotry  of  the  people  to  a  de- 
free  which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  affair 
of  Doctor  Sachererel.  The  bishops  had  concurred 
io  the  bill,  but  the  little  curates  and  the  country  par- 
was  preached  against  it  everywhere  ;  and  the  com- 
uoo  people  were  led  to  believe  that  England  would 
ba  made  to  partake  in  the  cartes  pronounced  by 
prophety  on  Jemaalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  If  the 
putiunent  had  not  been  so  near  ita  doae,  ministeta 
night  poaaibly  have  braved  the  atorqi ;  but,  as  mat- 
ter! stood,  they  resolved  to  allay  it  by  throvring  the 
bill  ovatbMrd,  like  another  Jooaa.  On  the  very  day 
the  Houaes  met,  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle  moved  to 
lopaal  the  bill,  which,  he  said,  had  been  merely  a 
poiot  of  political  p<Mey.  Drummond.  bishop  of  St. 
Astpb,  in  a  manly  speech,  said  the  bishops  could 
not  have  opposed  the  bill  without  iodulgiog  a  spirit 
of  persecution,  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  the  Goa- 

>  Lmim  to  Mann.— Walpda  addt  a  hwtibl*  and  ■Iidom  iaeradible 
ciimMUoo*'.  "Bat  what  will  70a  wkj  to  tha  miBiHet  or  priaat  who 
aceeafuiad  UbI  Tha  wrateh,  aAar  takiag  laaTt,  went  into  a  laa- 
'm,  whan,  Mt  coatoBl  vilh  aaafsf  tha  iloetor  hanfsd,  be  lat  down 
Ai  liVar  As  laadsa  At  ths  bMMr  aoavaaiaaea  of  aaeinr  hin  anbcn*- 
riM!"  >  MaswinafGaoiiaU. 


paL  The  Biabop  of  Oxford  said  that  hie  bretbrao 
had  never  much  liked  the  bill,  end  were  g^d  to 
have  it  repealed  to  quiet  the  minds  of  good  people. 
Lord  Temple  said  that  the  daily  papers  had  got  np 
thia  storm  ;  that  popular  damor  ought  not  to  prevail ; 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not  always  the  voice 
of  God;  and  that  the  approaching  general  election 
had  given  the  first  foundation  to  this  uproar.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  bad  been  against  the  bill, 
was  DOW  against  tha  repeal,  which  he  called  "an 
elfoct  of  the  imbecility  of  the  administration."  In 
the  Commons,  a  similar  motion  for  repeal  waa  made, 
00  the  same  dqr,  1^  Sir  Jamea  Daahwood ;  and,  ia 
the  end,  the  Lorda*  bill  was  adi^Med  and  carries 
vrithout  adivision.  Nor  did  the  war  agaiuat  the  Jewa 
atop  wiUi  Aia  repeal.  By  a  claoae  in  the  Phntation 
Aot,whieh  hadanbaisted  thirteen  years,  fiMreigo  Jewa 
aa  well  u  foreign  Chriatiana  might  become  free  den- 
iseoB  of  Great  Britain,  after  having  resided  seven 
yeara  in  any  of  his  majes^'s  pUmtations  or  coloniea 
in  America.  Lord  Harley  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  this  clause,  and  was  seconded  by  Dnshwood 
and  supported  by  Lord  Egmont.  But  mioisters  made 
a  stand  here,  Pitt  made  one  of  his  fine  speeches,  and 
Harley'a  motion  was  rejected.' 

A.D.  1754.  Oo  the  7th  of  Febmary.  Sir  John 
Barnard,  professing  great  horrw  at  the  perjuries 
constantly  committed  on  elections,  made  a  motion  to 
repeal  the  bribery  oath  ;  but  it  waa  considered  llut 
this  woald  be  avowing  parmiauon  of  bribery,  and 
the  motion  was  rejected  without  a  divirion.  The 
reat  of  the  buaioesa  of  parliament  was  not  veiy  im- 
portant, and  the  aeasion  wtta  drawing  tranqnilly  to  a 
eloae,  when  death  deprived  the  king  of  hia  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Felhain,  who  bad  been  in  a  bad  atate 
of  hralth  for  many  montlia,  died  rather  aaddenly,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  in  the  aixty-firat  year  of  his  age.' 
His  brother,  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  an  older  man, 
and  a  far  less  able  minister,  resolved  to  step  into  hia 
place  ;  and,  after  deluding  and  balking  Pitt  and  Fox, 
who  both  aimed  at  the  treasury,  he  socceeded  io 
gratifying  liis  ambition,  for  the  king  continued  hia 
personal  dislike  to  Pitt,  and  Newcastle  had  art  enough 
to  drive  Fox  into  declarations  which  displeased  his 
majesty.  The  solicitor-geDeral,  Murray,  who  vras 
a  better  orator  than  Fox,  and  superior  in  argument- 
ative debate  to  Pitt,  might  have  made  the  duke'a 
victory  uncertain,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tha  Jaco- 
bitiam  of  hia  fomily,  and  his  own  fixed  determina- 
tion to  stick  to  bis  profoaaioD  aa  a  lavryer,  and  to 
aapire  to  nothing  more  than  the  highest  houora  of 

1  Tha  chanrelkr,  who  dafandad  Iho  rapaal  at  the  racaol  Jaw  KD, 

waa  oppoaad  to  an;  tbouf  ht  of  npcaling  thii  part  of  tha  Plaotatios 
Act.  Ba  «B)d  that  aa  tha  Jewi  w«n  chiaflj  ouncsraed  ia  ramittaocoa, 
it  wmM  aado  oar  Mlaiuea  ta  rapeal  what  waa  dona  in  tm^  of  that 
paopla^W^paVa  jraaM^ra  <rf  Otmgt  II. 

*  The  caadid  Lord  WaUa|rara  aaya,  of  thia  nvelMlwaad  ■iaiatar, 
"Ha  had  aeqairad  tha  reputatiao  of  an  aMa  and  honeit  ninialar;  had 
a  plaia,  ariid  ondcrataDdiDr,  imprured  by  akparienea  in  buiinea,  a* 
wall  aa  bjr  a  thoroogh  Iwewladga  of  tha  worid ;  and,  without  bainf  aa 
onioT,  wr  hann(  Ihafinaat  |«rta,BD  mm  in  tha  Qouaa  of  ComBaaa  ar- 
goad  with  mota  walghi,  or  waa  haard  with  greater  attantioa.  Ba  wma 
a  fhiffal  (taward  to  tha  pablie,  aveiae  to  eontinantal  eitrenfance  and 
uaalaM  tnbaidie*,  prafarring  a  tolarnbls  paaca  to  tha  aioal  anrcaaafal 
war  i  jaaluni  to  naioiaia  hia  paiaooal  cradit  and  authonly,  but  nowiaa 
inatiantiva  to  tha  ima  iniartit  at  Ua  etrnmrj.^  Efan  tha  «wihBritahU 
HonKM  Walpola  coafaaaaa  that  Palham  "lirad  wlthoat  kboi^nff  hta 
powar,  Md  diad  poor.** 
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tlie  Uw>  He  was  now  on  the  rergv  of  pnwottoD, 
and  eoon  becanae  ottgrney-giBDemU  The  Duke  of 
K^wcastle  loade  himself  irst  lord  «f  the  trswuiyi 
gare  his  place  of  f  ecrotasy  of  state-  to  Sir  Thocaa* 
RobiDsoi^  and  appointed  Mr.  Lagge,  pri^paUjr  Uie 
proUgi  of  Mr.  Pitt,  chaneeUor  of  tlie  eieheqvw* 
Pitt  and  Foiff  left  in.  tbeir  Babordiaafie  placef^sooil 
forgot  tbeir  old  mo^ry  io  their  oommon  spite  agamt 
Newcastle.  But  Pitt  carefn^  ooqeealod  his  reseat' 
ment  for  some  time,  and  cootiimed  to  court  the  duke* 
whose  creature  or  instrumeot  he -bad  repeatedly 
called  himself.  Newcastle,  on  .hia  side;  repressat- 
ed  thst,  though  Pitt  bad  beea  left  out,  moBt  of  bid 
friepds  were  let  in  t-thos  Lytteltoo  waa  treasurer 
of  the  uayjt.aqd  Greiurilte  cofferer.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  Lord  Chancellor  Hnrdwiclte,  at  the 
dutie's  request,  wrpte  a  loDg  letter  to  pacify  Pitt. 
Hardwicke,  touching  lightly  oo  that  delicate  subject, 
the  kiog's  averaioa  to  Pitt,  artfully  iostilled  into  the 
great  orator  motives  p£  jealouay  against  Fox,  who 
was  described  as  hmigeriug  after  iti-pnotion*  and  as 
being  sure  of  obtainjag  it  «t  PUt*«  expense,  if  tho 
latter  should  betray  any  ioconsicleiBte  rasentraent.' 
The  orator  afiactad  atooe  of  oiahofht^y  regret  aad 
.  broken-hearted  aubmiaaion ;  but  he  hoped  that  hie 
grace  of  NewcasUe  would  eraatoally  bring  forward 
>*  an  ioBtrumeat  of  hia  own  raisiug,"  aod  effect 
some  degree  of  aofteoing  in  his  -majesty^s  mind." 
Oo  the  6th  of  April,  just  one  meotb  after  Mr.  Pel- 
ham'a  death,  Pitt  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chancellor. 
It  was  meant  to  be  pathetici  but  it  will  appear,  in 
our  days,  affected  and  mean.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  fame  of  that  brilliant  iqbd  if  this  epistle  stood  by 
itself ;  but,  io  the  turns  apd  cbaagea  of  his  political 
coarse,  he  wrote  many  each,  and  some  a^U  more 
base ;  and  the  recent  publicatioa  of  his  own  eoire- 
spoodeoce  darkens  the  brigfataess  of  lus  fame  and 
genius  with  a  cloud  that  can  never  pass  away,  9Ten 
in  the  eyes  of  tiiose  who  are  dispoaed  Io  mako  the 
most  liberal  allowaocB  for  the  low  v^tii  of  the  age, 
and  the  unspeakable  baaeneaa  of  most  of  bis  political 
cotemporaries.  After  a  prelude  of  reapect.  Tenern- 
tioD,  gratitude,  aensibility,  dec.,  Pitt  says  to  Hard- 
wicke,  "  It  is  very  kind  and  generous  in  your  lord- 
ship to  suggest  a  ray  of  distaut,  geoeral  hope  to  a 
man  you  see  despairing,  and  to  turn  his  view  forward 
from  the  present  scene  to  a  futore.  But,  my  lord, 
after  having  set  out  under  saggestiooa  of  this  general 
hope  tea  years  ago,  and  bearing  a  load  of  obloquy 
for  supporting  the  king's  measures,  and  never  ob- 
taining, in  recompense,  the  smallest  remissioo  of 
that  displeasure  I  vainly  labored  to  soften,  all  ardor 
for  public  business  is  really  extinguished  in  my  miod, 
and  I  »m  totally  deprived  of  all  consideration  by 
which  alone  I  could  have  been  of  aoy  use.  The 
weight  of  irramovable  royal  displeasure  is  a  load  too 
great  to  move  nndar ;  it  most  crOah  any  man ;  it 
haa  snofc  and  broken  me.  I  anccumb ;  and  wiah  for 
nothing  but  a  decent  and  iniiocent  retreat^  wherein  I 
may  oo  longer,  by  continuing  io  the  public  atraam 
of  promotion,  forever  stick  fast  aground,  and  afford 
to  the  world  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  being  passed 
by  every  boat  that  navigates  the  same  river.  To 
1  HanlwioU  MSS  ,  u  eitad  In  Qmit.  B**.,  Ho.  aniU 


speak  witbont  a  figure,  I  will  presuma  upon  your 
lordship's  great  goodness  to  me  to  tell  my  utmost 
wish it  is,  Aat  a  retreat,  not  void  of  advantage  or 
■dtrogaton/  to  the  rank  ^  the  qgiee  Iktddy  might,  at 
.$oon  aipraetieaUet  he  ^ened  Io  me.  Io  this  view  I 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  mysalf  to  your  lord- 
ship's ftioDdflhip,  as  I  havo  ^a  to  Doke  of 
Neweaade'a.  OatofhiagmM'a  imniadiBte  province 
aocammodatkina  vi  this  kind  ariae,  and  to  your  joint 
protection,  and  that  only,  I  wisA  to  awe  the  future 
taiisfaction  of  my  life."* 

At  the  same  time,  Pitt,  who  might  easily  have 
obtained  a  aeai  from  bm  famHy  or  his  friends,  ac- 
cepted from  Newcastle  hia  grace's  bomngh  of  AM- 
borongh.  The  elections  :paased  off  more  qotetly 
than  had  been  expected,  and  the  new  parlbmeat 
was  essentially  a  Pelham'  paiitament.  It  met  on 
the  31et  of  May,  and  sat  for  five  or  six  days,  in  order 
to  pasB  one  bill  and  to  constitote  itself  a  parliaroeat; 

for<"  says  Walpole.  "  by  flie  regency  bill,  the  last 
pariiaDMOt  ^t  should  sit  id  die  life  of  the  king  was 
to  revive  on  hia  death ;  and  the  new  one  was  too 
aoeeptaUe  to  the  mteiAfy  not  to  be  inBared."  The 
lord  cfaaDceDor  informed  the  Honsea  that  hit  maj- 
esty would  sot  caB  their  attention  to  foreign  affkirs 
until  they  met  in  the  winter.  Thoae  aflaits  were 
becoming  more  tod  more  invdved  :  the  Spaniards 
were  ordering  their  governors  in  the  West  Indies 
te  fall  upon  ont^  ships,  and  lending  money  to  the 
French,  who  were  buikling  forts  on  some  dispatsd 
territory,  harateing  Nova  Scotia,  and  arming  the 
wild  Indians  against  the  British  settlers.  But  for 
ioternal  dtflsensions  in  France  about  taxes  and  the 
Bull  Unigeaitus,  the  court  of  Veranillee  would  have 
made  or  permitted  greater  exertions,  in  the  belisf 
ximx  the  Doke  of  Newcastle  waa  too  pacific  or  too 
weak  to  venture  upon  a  war.  The  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, who  was  onr  ambassador,  remonstrated  and 
memorialised  I  but  ibe  Freoeh  hi  Canada  oontiuoed 
tbeir  eneroachmeDbi,  and  with  a  body  of  Indians 
fell  opon  Major  Waahin^n,  who  waa  erecting  a 
little  fort  on  Uke  Ohio  to  protect  the  British  terri- 
tory. Washington,  though  then  a  very  young  man, 
displayed  conduct  as  well  as  courage,  bat  he  wss 
finally  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  French  con- 
tinued erecting  their  forts,  hoping  to  establish  a 
chain  of  garrisons  from  Canada  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  starve  out  the  British  colonies; 
and,  while  Lord  Albemarle  was  negotiating  st 
Paris,  the  French  court  sent  out  reinforcements  to 
Quebec.  At  the  same  time  collisions  between  the 
English  and  French  were  constantly  occurring  in 
the  East  Indies  and  on  Uie  coast  of  Africa.  The 
preservation  of  peace'seemedaD  impossibility. 
■  The  new  parlnment  reanembled  on  the  14th  of 
November;  and  then  the  khig  demanded  supplies 
fw  the  preservatioo  of  our  rights  la  America,  still, 
however,  speakiog  aa  if  all  onr  differences  with 
Fraoce  and  Spain  migh^  be  aceommodated  by  oe- 
gt^atiog.  But,  in  the  debate  upon  the  address, 
several  membera  declared  that  Spain  would  aevsr 
fulfill  her  promises,  nor  France  ceaae  her  aggres* 
sioos,  until  compelled  by  cannon-balls.  Mr.  Bsck- 
1  BudwkblCS8^Sidiadin<lnan.ItaT^Hakoaif. 
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ford  aaid  that  now  wu  the  time  to  exert  oar  aaval 
Btreogtbt  imiCesd  of  looking  oot  for  alliaoces — that 
oar  sabsidized  allies  id  the  last  war  had  roD  db 
thirty  miilioos  ia  debt — that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
her  distress,  did  oot  go  about  begging  and  baying 
alliances. 

A.D.  17S6.  It  was  Dot,  however,  til)  the  month 
of  March  that  miniitSTS  frankly  announced  to  par- 
Imment  that  a  vrar  wai  inevitable.  Sir  Thomas 
Robtnaon,  the  new  secretary  of  •tatOt  who  was  a 
bid  ontitr,  and  whose  speachei  wen  genenllj 
kughod  Bti  acquainted  the  Cotnmoaa,  by  his  maj- 
eonnnand,  that  France  was  making  prepara- 
tioDi.  and  that  onr  fereea  mnat  be  instantly  aag- 
maniad.  In  thn  fears  that  were  felt  fbr  Ireland, 
which  was  still  dissatisfied  and  tarbolent,  all  die  of- 
ficers on  that  establishment  were  ordered  to  their 
posts.  The  committee  of  sapply  eagerly  voted  a 
million  for  the  defense  of  our  American  posses- 
ttons ;  and  Admiral  Boseawen  was  sent  with  a 
good  fleet  toward  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  in- 
tercept a  French  fleet  which  bad  been  prepared  to 
the  ports  of  Rochefort  and  Brest,  and  which  was 
carrying  reinforcements  to  the  French  Canadians. 
Boseawen  was  to  fall  upon  the  French,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  destroy  them.  He  took  post  off  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland ;  but  the  French  admiral,  Boia  de 
h  Moths,  passed  him  in  a  fog  without  seeing  him, 
and  got  safe  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Two 
Frencb  ships  of  die  line  ware,  however,  captured 

Captain  Howe  (afterward  Lord  Howe)  and  Cap- 
tain Andrews.  Howe  displayed  wonderfbl  bravery, 
and  qnite  as  much  skill;  the  actbn  lasted  some 
hours,  nod  the  iniEes  were  found  to  contain  about 
d£8000  in  money  and  a  conuderdile  number  of  of- 
ficers and  engineers.  As  soon  as  this  afliiir  was 
known  in  Europe,  the  French  recalled  M.  de  Mire- 
poix,  their  ambassador  at  London,  and  M.  de  Bus- 
sy,  whom  they  had  recently  sent  to  Hanover  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  king  there;  for  George,  in  spite 
of  a  motion  made,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Earl 
Psulet,  to  keep  him  in  Englsnd  at  this  crilical  con- 
joDcture,  had  gone  over  to  his  continental  dominions. 
The  court  of  Versailles  complained  most  bitterly 
and  loudly  of  Boscawen's  attacking  their  ships  in  a 
time  of  peace:  the  court  of  St.  James's  replied, 
that  the  French  had  rendered  reprisals  justifiable 
and  oecBBsary  by  their  encroachments  and  warlike 
operations  in  America;  and  we  recalled  our  am- 
bassador from  Paris.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  reg- 
vlsr  declantion  of  hostilities  on  both  sides.  In  the 
month  of  July,  Sir  Edwsrd  Hawke  went  on  a  cruise 
with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a  sloop; 
and  on  the  14th  of  October,  Admiral  Byng  took  the 
sea  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and  two  sloops.  Both  these  fleets  failed  in  the 
attempt  tif  intercepting  the  French  fleet  on  its  re- 
turn from  America;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  our 
cruisers  and  privateers  almost  annihilated  the  French 
trade  in  the  West  Indies.  According  to  Smollet. 
before  end  of  the  year  three  hundred  French 
merchant-ships,  many  of  them  from  St.  Domingo 
and  Martinico,  and  extremely  rich,  and  sbout  eight 
tiwiasand  French  seamen^  were  brought  into  £n- 


glish  ports.  This  incressed  the  commercisl  distress 
and  the  genera)  discontent  of  the  French  nation  to 
an  alarming  degree.  No  one  would  insure  their 
outward-bound  raerchant-shtps  at  a  lower  rate  than 
thirty  per  cent.,  while  the  English  paid  no  more 
than  the  common  insurance.  But  otir  successes  by 
land  were  inferior  te  tiiose  obtained  by  sea.  Colonel 
Moncktoo  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Indians, 
and  took  the  fort  of  Bean-Sejouri  on  the  confines  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  Major-ganeral  Braddock  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  an  attempt  to  drive  tiie  French 
from  tiie  Ohio.  Here,  again,  George  Wasbiogtoa 
diatingaiahed  himself,  and  covered  tlie  retreat  of  the 
defeated  English  army.  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  fefled 
eorairietely  fn  an  expedition  against  the  French  fbit 
at  Crown  Point,  and  Oeoeral  Shiriey  was  not  more 
Bueeessfiil  in  a  design  to  carry  their  fort  st  Niagara. 
A  war  of  bonis  was  csrried  on  upon  the  vast  fresh- 
water lakes ;  and  the  English  colonists  began  to  con- 
struct larger  vessels,  in  order  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  those  waters.  Monstroos  craelties  were 
committed  by  the  wild  Indian  tribes,  who  were 
then  chiefly  in  alliance  with  the  French  Canadians. 
They  laid  waste  the  western  fhintiers  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  their  atrocities 
during  the  winter,  when  the  regular  troops  on  both 
sides  had  gone  into  winter-quarters. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  war  had  not  been 
Hanover,  but  Nova  Scotia;  but  Hanover,  in  a  man- 
ner, hj  open  to  the  reogeance  of  the  French,  who 
always  treated  that  electorate  as  a  sort  of  whipping 
boy  to  the  nyal^  of  Enghnd.  To  avert  the  chas- 
tisement new  Areatoned,  George  entered  into  sub- 
sidinlng  treslies  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  the  Empress  of  Rossis,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  long  been  negotiating,  and  who  at  last 
gave  up  his  French  alliaoce  without  ceremony  nod 
without  scruple.  This  soon  brought  abont  a  strange 
revolntion  in  French  politics;  for  Louis  XV.,  who 
bad  been  leagued  witii  Prussia  to  dismember  the 
territories  of  the  empress-queen,  now  entered  into 
the  closest  alliance  with  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Bourbons.  Both  England  and 
France  did  their  utmost  to  secure  Spain ;  but  the 
court  of  Madrid  very  wisely  determined  to  remain 
neutral.  So  hi^  was  tlie  repnlatbn  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  that  an  opinion  was  very  general^  faeld^ 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  that  that  side 
must  prevail  on  which  he  threw  his  victorious 
sword ;  yet  some  of  onr  statesmen  eliOBe  to  enter- 
tain 8  contrary  oj^nion,  and  among  them  was  Mr. 
Pitt,  wIm,  tvro  years  after,  when  he  was  in  power, 
and  could  manage  matters  in  his  own  way,  appre- 
ciated the  military  genius  of  Frederic,  and  backed 
him  with  all  the  resonrces  of  his  government.  But 
at  the  present  moment  Pitt  was  still  a  disappointed 
man.  In  the  course  of  the  antumn  of  the  preced- 
ing year  he  came  to  an  understanding  with  Fox  that 
they  should  unite  their  forces  against  Newcastle, 
and  that  Fox  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  and  that  he  (Pitt)  should  be  secretary  of 
state.  He  had  just  at  the  same  time  increased  his 
political  importance  by  marrying  Lady  Hestef 
GrenvUle,  the  sister  o{  Lord  Teffl|de;  and  he 
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sfi^'^'iT'-^Wr''  '^^ 'P?WP**^'  riiojight,  Rijp^r.to  .^ipployi 

^^r  itbeir  mpetingjtUI  .tb*y,  (ja^  ,aeltM  j)i*eUn)ini|ri«B,' 

^t^ry.  rea^ijy  jgay^.meJifp  dpmflpw  iD.wj-itipp,  which 
Jt' rf)pprtfi(j^ty  t^e  Iting,  i^od  entjered  iotp.fi  inorB  ny- 

*,ip^de  BQtqe  objpctjoQt  and  ,pri>p9fle.d,  aqinq  ^Itera-' 
tip^QB,  bu|;  con^ente^  to  ip,9at  of  tjie . material.  AiticlB^^ 
^ii^rp  wo^d  liflTe  bee.B.tnany  piofp  (tifficulfi^ajf^ 
fc^d  ii9t  b.egiVi  by.ierrifyjflg.b't^  ^ra'lCB,  piA  ji  iqi^- 
.'^D^f}o]y,represeptatioD  of  thff^fa^l^.conse^qeQces  of 
j'^oVi  oofting  wUhPitt  in  open  bpppaitiqp  ;  how'^^e 
w,o|iIld  be  opipoBecf  to  all  tbe  viraleDce,oif  .abusiv^  of- 
,  Btory tiQW  his  Iwderfl.in  the.  Houa^  of  .<!!qmtiio9s 
ypould  b^  (rpated  vii^  conteuppt;  ppd  bow  hi^  nn- 
(nei-ouB  parllanientary  forcea,  ^BVipg  leprnjsd  to.de- 
ppiso  tbeir  jenerala.  would  aooo  became  n]i;tti,noua 
.  and  nngoTerpable. ,  On  the  other  band,  I  sv^nred 
^Fox  that  the  king  b»d,  if  poasible,  qtill'leaa  incjioa- 
^on  to  raake  ijim  a  iniaiator  than  the  pi^e  Ojf  ll^^w- 
paslle  himfieTf.    I  therefoife  advised  him,'  as  a  frien^. 
^  rest  satisfied  with  a  moderate  sWe  of  [wwer, 
and  to  wait  fqr  a  more  fiivorable  opportunity,  nole^B 
he  had  absolutely  determined  to  join  Pitt,  enter  into 
a)l  the  iyioleoce  of  opposition,  set  the  nation  in-ii 
Harae,  and  take  the  closet  by  storm."*   To  remove 
jpme  remaiDiDg  diffiealties.  Lord  t^aldegrave  pro- 
poaed  an  interview  between  Fox  and  the  preiiiier. 
jhe  resolt  of  wliieli  wb«  m  ngreeftieDt  tbat  F^px 
■honld  be'caJTed  up  to  the  cabinet;  that  employmeDt 
'ahotOd  be  given  to  aomd  of  Bis  friends  who  were 
not  yet  provided  {qr ;  at^d'tbat  btherfl  ofhli  friends 
who  had  places  already  should  be  promoted.  These 
atrangements  were  ac(!ordingTy  made.    "But  the 
^uke  oC  Mbwcastle."  SB^tf  Waldegraf e,   Iqbc  aH  the 
merit  of  every  condc^aaldn  iy  cooferrhtg  his  &Vors 

>  BM  IMIavtMS  Mramr*.— Lord  WUMti**^  Mttnaln,  \ad 


1 1  n  ae wWgel|>lMift»t(» M         if^maf)  aiu 

.}jfles,ior„;p^f»rf)«Kf,  f^,f,h^AVfif^JJ,^^V)CSi-b^ 
flM^;hee(Li(^  ftf  h^fcr^fluf^^f  t^St9>  f^t^tWt  Vti 

Wffi^lweljr.^fl.it^'tW^eF'ifPW^  "WJtihp.  tqgetbqr 
•)m  ntM^fiWMiJrMHrffLcjr^  ,T^jJp^H>fld  .tl»? 

P^jY"^  ^e^:,/a]iopits,„JH*wl..Botfl. 

)fy9^h^xprtP/jiB  ?^Ai^,4p^d«,  with  fiia  j^s^ft^fy'*  cwh- 
«^t, te,tl^,^e^.^i:8toT.,  ^ItttJ^roHdVi  89vA,^«* 
-TQHld  fjc^tpiyi  h^rafl*af,Ty)l^^o^piepfl,pfnRli?F^ 


..tt^^hf^WPMl^l  ^  "f^,^l3f,  a.4mni8]lj(^^^  'i;he4?njift  of 
.^pwfiastla  r)jphpd,,^9,h^!(ha4.bft«i,4QllB.W9rei  tlial 
h,^  thp  ,gr?p(e^t  i;e?pflct  f^fl(i(t"^^«H',  ^V""  ^''^ 
Mdj.v^iph^^  tp,i?;atify,hir9  iii  .^vary  pprMcwlar;  bgi 
tbftt  f.^  lfiQg,|voj^d,pe,yer;^ve  bi8  4iop»6^,t(>«dfi)il 
im9,|(hd,98b^etj^jfi,nd  8!>  t|iia  treajfy  e^d^d;  apd 
Titt,  tbfju^h.ljie  retfliped  hia  JucraiWe  office  .of  payr 
masterrWAS  (Of  Qrmed  .  in  ..^tp  -^eaolutioD  pf  making 
one^  .Y'ar,  Ufvn.the  whoi^  |nint8try., '^Legge,  ifaf 
ch^ncfjljor'  of  tiif  ^i^fiiiofj^ef,  pldn^  ^with  the  pay- 
ipaateni  RQ.tj  concurred  '^^b  hjm  in  Refusing  to  pay 
A  dfraf^  fpt;  J^IOO.OOO  od^accouiit  oj*  t^p  Russian  sub- 
Bij^^f  tS'e.  treaty  for  whicli,h8^  not  yp.k  rdceived  thp 
sanctiqn  of  p^rliAinent.  This,  refusa]  waa,  Qonatitu- 
tional  and.  proper;  but'it  i^ay  be  suspected  that  if 
would  never  have  been  made  ^  ^itt's  ambitioo  ba^ 
$een  gratified,  ai^'.if  L^gge'a, pride  had  not  been 
bo^  by  .NewcaBt'e*!  who  tceat^  {lim  Ittdo  better 
than  a  goverqpeat  <;lerk.  The  king  cartle  overin 
September,/and  parliameDt;  niejt  on  the  '13th  of 
November.^ta  e^hi^tit  ,what.haa  o^en  well  cnlled 
''the  extraordffuiTy .  scene  of  the  .chancellor  of  the 
exchecju'nr  and  the  ^^)^maBteT  opposing  the  treaties 
of  the  crown,  Kottj  in  their  delaila  and  principles."' 
Pitt,  aa.an  orator,  aurpasBa4  himaelf.  He  denounced 
the. whole  ache^e  of  foreign  negotiatiotiB  as  " fla- 
grantly absurd  jpnif  deB|)^ate ; "  aa  intended  only  to 
save  Hanovisr  at  the  expense  of  England,;  lie  Xaehei, 
crushed,  cruciGe^  hiioi^li^ra,  attacked  Mr.  Fox,  and 
"ei(en  hinted  np  to  t|ie  Duke  of  Cumb^laod  htd)- 
aetf.^'  '  "His  eloqueneeV*  ^ys  'Vfalpole,  "Ilfce  a 
ton^bt  Kog-ffbatroclod,  biixpt  fbVtb  with  more  com- 
manding impetfiosity.'**  In  the  course  offals  speech 
exclt[lnll9d;''la  adre  i^iHt  of  prophecy,  '«This. 
I  hope,  is  the  day  tfaa^ .^qJJ  tto  wlor  to  my 
-lib!''  '' 'The.  detet»  l*tid>  till Tfira.«'olsek  ia  Ae 
mbmiDg.  •<  If,"  says  one  oflils  bewHchad  audience. 
.'t«Uiqiiienca  eoiUd  xwyuu^-Mt/  Pitt  would  have 
>  BifM  thr«»Mtif>IIV.PtnHM,«aror  itaaiiMiM^A1n*bill 
mmplBlMd  U  BBbBlMtnffM>«r'^ntt>fMr«ltt«i>'te  pt^^o^- 
lnR  lip  t1l»t  yaroj  pHuaB."— ■  *  *wrt.IUv,  Noi^Bni.' 
■'liaMvWilpolB.  Lmmt  n  OvMiil  Gtatnriy. 
*  Ibid.,  M— nli»  rf  Ott»t»  ft.  "I 
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CIVIL  kUtf  jWilltMY'^ftSSBiCTIONS. 


CDmtttafloa'r!  ''TUi  'iMtiic^HtlitWb  ttf<'iSti"'^t}rid '9b 

the  ttoriff-Witt  fabi  tofC^lDs;  Ht  iibttUf='fit^,'-t^'^ 
«N9t  of  NimfMrtM'.'W'^^  ^ifUr-tbcr  '^MWt  dtiitdiVMl, 

tnasttfer  of oi^iHratt'torb^iT'oiiit'dn  the  8dWie 
uia  bti  dth^'VHHti^^iA^I&x^,  jHfflbi^OrdtlVnh), 
n&Igoed  M5'8eiiC'iktyHW'f>o£H)'  d'/  tkcTtf.' "nii)  ^eiit 
*ra(ot-  feft  eonfideot'ihift  tfte  c^e^  trf"his:dMrtH^ibh 

the  mints 'tiTn6;'H6  'acti9p^ird'  iVoiil'rt]^  '(^i^ul^  a  pdti- 
iftm  of  ^rO(*  i-J-eir?''  lir  "th^' radartl^  of  "ptfrtii  ^ta 
Che  nikiiBMrtar  dratbB,;3f^'Get^g6  X^faltAb;' Wlfo 
Iiad  somel  tim^  'bfcfbfJ  qiiarrdTea  frfth  'Pitt' afad 
joioed 'th0 'pdUb  bf  ^N'eWiiame;  Wait  mfide  that- 

flue'dr  iMyhitfker  Wai'  s^lHrkto'tw^,  ink  conferred 
opoD  the  Eflit  'oif  DhiVldetotr  tla^  TUeount  i^upHn ; 
SosBM  Jots^rii  dbtalB^d  f  dAai'tt^'^e  botii'd  of  trade, 
ud  BnbV  I>odid^6|  if^r  ^livliilipdli  Adiayed, 
CToBftes,  Tosses,  bm  K^airtrtid'f-rifn^li.'jiot  idug^^  pac^ 
to  tbe  treasiir'erahlp'ftf  the  o!aVy.*_'  Mr.  fiix  gained 
an  important  step;  tor 'the  kVng  at  length  cdiia'ented 
to  dismiss  Sir  Thoth^s  R^binsoA,  Rjnd  gai^e  aiAi  tlie 
seah  of  aecretar^  oT  'ptai^^*".  Sir  Tfiofhas,  who  wasi 
rery  acceptable  to'  the' king, 'becauae  be  Was  inti- 
mately acijuai'nteJ'wtfh  tjermnn^  and  (jrerman  ppli- 
ticB,  was  soo'th'ed  with  'tb'^'  |)face  master  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  a  goo<f  pension  settled  opon  'him  for 
tbe  lives  ofhims^lf  p'nd  his  eons.  '  Lord  Barrington, 
fiirmerly  tnasterotthe  wardrobe,  succeeded  Fox  as 
secretary-at-war.  '^I'be  Dukeofl^iaedB  becafne  cof- 
ferer in  place  of  Sir'  Oeor^ie  L^ttelton  ;  the  Duke 
of  Maiflboroi^h'  becaiqe  masl^er  b^'the  ordnance,  a 
place  'wbich  had  1op|;  t>een  't(ept.Taciibf ;  and  Lord 
Gower  stepped  Into  t^e  place  wtiich'Marlboroagh 
ncated.  that  of  lord  privy  seal.'-  ''|!'bere  were  sev- 
eral minor  appointments  and  6qe  or  two  pensions, 
granted  as  Usual  upon  treinpy ;  but  Fox  complained 
in  tbe  beginning  that  Newcastle  did  not  keep  hia 
promise,  bat  kept  too 'many  ^f  these  good  tbings 
for  bis  own  creatifres.^  ptiveml  of  the  characters 
tbus  reyro.d)iced  had  figured  in  a  contemptible  man- 
ner belbre;  "but,"  '8ay8(porace  Walpole,  "as  the 
Cuke  of  New^tie  baa,  so  o,ilea  turned  in  «ad  out 
■D  the  men  In  Eoglifndf  mtfst  employ  some  o(  the 
■ame  dapei  over  againf'*^  .•• 
It  wai  evideot  to  ev^r^  ODfl,that  this  cabinet  could 

■  Hmea  thlptAs.  UU«n  tD'Mud.'  ' ' 

*  ffilili  isiili  ml  riij  iMf  "h'rtf  J I  imilit)  1  r  Vavinir,  w>a 
fcacMdi  «ad9  nn  «f  mini*tfw-he  jtwtip'B'i  t^"  praceding  jrear, 
Mariy  JUOOO  in  m  dupat«4  •Irctioo,  and  bad  aat  ereo  feceived  iba 
flUnU  oTiba  eoari.  Hij,  ihi  HAi  of  Newnttl*  ted  tiM'bMnbat 
tbr  JiMCMMlta  beoeold  AM  cc«for  .<f>  ^nn  iwj  owrk  of  tm.hTor. 
-Airf  jW."«ir«B<^"4b'-'«>fa«B  dwlarid  diU  1 M  *  food 
M  if  m»tmtlh  mm»  (puUwtwl^  iiUunt),  and  that  if  I  wgnld 
wpMW  U«  laofc  H«llM  OlMm  wUnU  i»iditiaiW,faaw«aU  b* 
•MWTfbb  M  briK  iba  a&ir  M  a  gDpri  vuont." 

■LMlaruMan. 


'WWiiHM  tiAl'tU'Wi  cttbiB^t;Una<tbe  l^MfCa^- 

'HW  mif6h'  M"iih&-'Wil^^^  ^imV'k'i^cI'm'iMill  yit^dd 
-&ir'Ale'?^blkBf«tfWKieh'hiitfm«idba'ib»'rdyal'%rr% 

'ftUirf'-fadA^wrt^  arm  mti^'^iiim  itXHkMt 

'Boti»(f;''"Fftt,»'sttjfb^ioWl'WaJHdg^Ti»;'"Wh^ 

^cent'Wt^^i'v'&eie^VMbdftrVif'fii^lieHices,''^ 
fhe  litjeis^tice  «fl)»^WlatiMfs  tibd'fi^tiridi;  Wbjcti'nre 
j^fly'kec^Ad^''™*'tWiitym8'^^febriaii>'d''% 
the  EM'oP'  BiiWv  Hi  fHat'tHiio'ii-ftviflfe-  o^'Jrtiie 


 ^ehdi    .  -    -  - 

Bbifport  tbe'lirliicBSs  dovraler'hiriC'Hei' sotii'ati'tf'io 
oppoB'6  the'IMe  of  Cumb^alid'^o'a'fal^^  a'dlamor 
agalniit;jiira:-'  Ati'  ev^nt  ha'i 'bccillrrBa  abrtiig  'tfie 
precedbg  abtillAi»i-  Mikh'tj|i^^d"tV<i«BC^f-  Ho^'fle 
d^iiiJef  k'Aicttd&'!thltii  ^a'aiilMld^eidd'dd;  tfntiA^ 
his' msjes^'a  aba^Ace  ftttAi  £^]g;^a',- the  l)lichel^ 
of  BnibsWick  Wotf&iifanttfal-|^td  lAfti  a  Visit  lit^HaA- 
'Dv6r.  Witli'  twa  bi^VnaMed  idd  iiadi'MaleftbTe  dkbgfi- 
ters.  'I'he  bTddr  oY'ih'e  j^Adug'bMoci^BBM  Waa  Itad^- 
Bom'e,  dh^erfb),  mod^^8t,'ee6^reid';  and  k^c'om^nbh'eA : 
"and  Geiirge  ^aa  Bd'<ib&rmed''WltU'h<ii' 'Cb^f^  li^  Vab 
eager  to  inai'fy  h^f'at'ohce  to'bia  granclsbnl  WHo 
■was  entering  Into  Kia  etghtleenth  year,''  Kb  soon  ^s 
the  king's  intenllo'fi  .Was'wiiispered  in  'fibgland,  tbe 
Prioceas  bbWrigef  ijf'Wales,  wKc'^o  use' the' lan- 
guage of  a  courtier,  who  probably  repeated  the  veii'y 
wo'rda'of  the  old  king,  "'was  tempted  to  66  "a  job  ftr 
ber  own  relations,  by  inorrying  her  son''to  one  of  ttie 
'  Saxe  Gotha  famity,"  exertec]  aTI'her  influbtlce  and 
aP  her  energy  to  defeat  it.  She  taught  Her  eon  to 
believe  that  h€  waa  to  be  nia^e  ^  sacrifice  merely 'to 
gratify  the  king's  private  inlftrest  in  the  electorate 
of  HsDerer,  and  Ihat'  t^'  intended  bride'woii^d 
make  a  very;  bad  'wife.  '  "The  young  princess," 
adds  Lord  '^Valdegrfive,  who'  Was'  still  governor'to 
the  prince,  "was  n^oat  cruelly"  imisrepresented ; 
many  even  of  her  perfec'tinns  were  aggravated  into 
faults,  his  ro^al'bighoeaB  Implicitly  believing  every 
idle  tale  and  unpi^bable.  aspersion',  till  his  prejudice 
against  bar  amounted  tp  pversion  itself.  From  this 
time  all  dqty  ^jid  ob^ience  to  the  grandfather  en- 
tirely ceased;  for,  though  it  would  have  been  difii- 
cult  to  have  perauaded  him  to'  do  that  which  Ife 
thought  wrong,  he  was  ready  to  thiuk  right  what- 
ever was  promptecl  either  by  hif  mother  or  by  her 
favorite,  ^be  Earl  of  ^tf  te."  TbnsiLeicester  Houpe 
became. more  and  inore  what  it  has  been  aptly  colled 
—"The  pouting  place  of  prince^" — and  the  youog 
George,  promised  fiur  to  be  as  troublesome  to  the  old 
one  Hs  bis  father  had  been  before  him*   It  wea  sr- 

'  Mamoiri. 

>  DM  Qaerga  afUrwart  taU  Lonl  Wal<hr>ia,.wllk  tiraA  airfn- 
tioB,  ihal,  had  ha  baaa  twantj  jaaia  janngar.  tba  jiowc  Ja4j  ttOfU 
naver  bata  baea  icfaatd  bj  a  priaca  of  Walaa,  but  aftonU  at  aaga  hna 
baai  quao  «f  EnylaaJ. 
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hlDtK  bf  !»otl«Blof  4iri-ltin|fW  prinottiRt  fl«nktiW*«i<h)fell 
dt  vbhrtiU  oatM-tiimfiiAgi,  wM4e'  Plt0>«ud"hiaiwlii^ 
Udnt'vi*T4  ni6at  pmkioii^  'rw^d,  «nd  WUfoXbti 

a*llhOTiifaliJoiiaihi|kfi'm8dtBtittii|U«reilr«>i» 

BMO«f eiltwvety  ttaiig  thtfy-'didt'Md'Of-iiuiiii'ftblHgli 
dMTfMieaAMlv-tMaleditlik  pridodBti  W&liillM-MiMfl 

mtolsftwtii*"  '■■I  

f-'iAtpat'tbree  modrtiai'aftbf-  tfeni'  ltiB||^B'  ntorti'  to 

iB(oi|iuiichMlH<'«o«  lo  pt^fMMe -tiib  dtdtohv  wbicb'htt 
hDe*((.itofaldiba'trbjailt«d{ibirt  m>iitid'  OBt  th»  extern 
of)  <to  ;piiUtiQ*l  kDMrlBC^»*'-Ui  BM^  fann  a&d  oWrtlOH 
Mni  agnDrt^i  «flril  ^dsbkeloN.'  '  The  diMoVrae  Wa* 
•hdn,  the>MlMtaaa«t|iiDd  nid.«fitatl«iiale,  thovgh 
ti»4iag*B<BMmiiflti  «aa  DoHiquilw  gtMiottSJ '  ^t'Tbcj 
pnaM,"  i^c  the  taarratov,  'wbtf  be«t  kit«w  'iv^ 
{■taedf'and'WMieBiiicatnUe  bf>itaitor«pretMUitlH|;  It, 
fhmwihMiiiibd  BadMlky<«'liD<inA,  batiMMiwAiaM 
t^atnntaTM'tlMi«anSiraH«i  endikl  ftoty  little  M 
tlW;atiBftictiad  sf  eltbar  paitgri''  Haivhli  OufH*? 
n8,,giiih7>'0f  aiTeiy  capital  MlMheii  iMMikd  w 
MUdiDg  Ar  >tii«'piiiit«.  be.  AeaM  have  upt/ktM 
^Igr  tv«Ue'n<MMr>^U'h0rthal,  la  abb  govefoM 
ber  BMOf  die  sbaaldi  ke  eoMwnbto  for  Us^^  eonduc*  i 
tint  bawwiildxnrprleobr^bBimi  pMtJ  aiid  tveM  bMp 
rtill'.lUtft'k  frieadt'iC  iba.bdhured  ^a  m  pn^  iowifi 
pnt\;  baU  on>tlia  othpr  baa*,  it  eMier'henetfl  bw 
ibn^Qr'nti;.(NrBoA  iufhiraced  by  cbem.  ■•bwold  give 
fotnra  diBiiBrtwiDe,  ik«  nmst  eiiptet«d<qabKer: 
be  migfat'then  Mievoded  bie-adtnonktieD  by  wbte- 
j/triUffmvbrd4»  her'tar,  vriiich  wrnM^lMve'iiitute 
bMnt««inbl*,is  jpite  of  her  apoiUn  «miocM«e,'« '  T*m> 
Me  ,woi)d  in  Lord  Wild0grcre*fl  Mind  ■■  was,  00 
dMifak  Bvaxl  Th^andden  and'OBSrHoi^iimryifaMk' 
qif  ttiAtiiBQdMHne  Stattk  lainl.hMl  leag  befow  Ihto 
given  ttaB  to.itenMV' wpoitB  and  Wiodiita  itht  lM 
kMTtfy  ti^.tbflf  fiir  finna  oTtbe  <priaceaB  dowagvr. 
Horaae-  Walfnl*.  jeating  od  the  tubjeoi.  htyt 
oi  cba-ruaDoa  fyr  b»  not  g<^iig  Co  )My  ihta  Boait  ttt 
^eiaaptor  Hoaaa  wu^bto  dtsad  lbBt,^te'bieabfletafr- 
iQiDdedneiBt'fae  Aonldaddms  Loid  But»  bm  »  Your 
Tpjei  ia^wmlV  Tbe  admisnoa  of  Lord  WaM»- 
grave,  that  tbe  priaoesa'a  MoocBnce  was  spotleu^  is 
oor^bonatod  by  otben  who  imi  the  ben  opportnat- 

1  jMi  W»ld«fln»«'>  MMWin.  fiii  loidibly  M  agt  haej  tkit  har 
dcHie  lo  provide  for  •  princsM  uf  bor  own  tamlj  i|h  wla  rauon 
ibniBftda  h«r  itqn]  biglHWM  t^ipnM  Iha  marriags  with  itta  Wolrca- 
ba^aL  0n4h«  aMtrary,  1m  Owotbi  tfcat  kaxtMa  da«i»  biMtatn 
^  eoatnl  otht  hai  ten  M  viiu  m  muth  to  d«  wi|k  hvr  cypaaitiav. 
Ha  (an — ^'Sheinew  the  l«Tap«r  of  iha  prlncei  her  ion;  Ibat  ha  naa 
b^mtdre  IlifolabC,' bat  lorad  a  doOattle  llfei  bod  woaM  make  aa  ex- 
eaUint  twrtaaO.  6ka  Xna«s  klw,  thM  tha  jMagr  princAM,  ba*fnf 
BWpt  anf  itnlitfaUMlMK.  f  l^pr  baautft  ia  .«  ahfft  itn*. 
lu*a  the  graataat'lnflneBM  (r*er  blm.  In  which  ciroumitaDeea  it  may 
naUMlly  teonftttlAad'tlriU  Ihar'ttijal  ^Ighiieaa  did  tvaiy  thing  In  ber 


MntW^of'^^MBeM  d6Wi(gfe?"fM«'#^gbM  fa  tiib 

'alf'pvtrtey  HttiAl  yattbe«i#r«^>cbW  V)^MtloA,-tb« 
go4«Hiinle«' ptvty  >S«f(»'t^dy<>fa^d^fti<  Boni^wfast 
al  dHlh««ittf  '*fi&i«w.'  Aft  wi^wttMettSMt  m 
Bhad'  fliidicliw  ca«B'liMr«di>'ifti&"tlfAr>ljhb-  priifteA 
de-Mger^'vbtiia'beetiDibA'dNM  bcMevicb^'  a^  ef 
lhyeiiyflriUub;  i*wi  aorfbM«it<ifii»ff^gflHl  4b 'that  at 
iM  ||mwbMdDrpitft|f;  <<ik'*^hH<^tt  -«UDBy  wr 

Mtbi»B«-<BUM>ttlrMv/''  TM(tbitmgb'UldM  llyliii} 
si^BBdid  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  tbe  opporitioB  ^Mkeuftti* 
If  BiMlftiA'Ciw  V*i'>  nl^WhiWvlF'tttbMWM;  BBd  it 
wBBvoimf-tbDa^'tMt  t&»:W4i«Mi«r'W'Ci^bl(Mte)r 
BeuBe  did  ttiare-hanMiiiainil  »bo&.  '  t^M,"  strft 
Waldegnnwt  "•tnky  m  Hm'-vp^m^ttit^iitmaary', 
bbt-tfaa  vobder  cbaibi-ifrbaH'^'BxtafriiiU Abe  toUt 
dmtS'Vt  tba!Pri«e8e'4f>WeMf.  wbb  baS-ttdi'acsinfie 
a»  that  fraedeni!  itoA  opacrftewr-^r  befaavibr  whMH 
gkiottbe  pnyfligRCB';  ^wttflb  4tiB  ■■obM"ao4'«oiaMteH^ 
tioat  'part'  af  tfc«>>wdrt«t  dottbted  -wbelb«i-  tt  «n 
■tritHf  t^i  thai  iB'  bcrf  of)  eertotfueoi-^hotiia  be 
taaghrtoadt  falrgramdlbilwfM'd^RBricef'tidt-  w«n 
btawy  «dMI*diwilb'Otber<rumo»v'tif' a  few  serfi 
ouff  DBiQKBjivMcliiW^  mtr  UAh'enMRy'JeMdfiwd.'* 
Mnrtq^,  «Mr«tit»«i(yMgiBB<«pdj'iMI»ted'P^  fa  de^ 
Sbwliag'tln  aoMdy  ttteatiM  iod  4bti  dibbr  meunrei 
of  g*egqnwni^  -And  4iUlbgiri8fa»d  biiUMlf  rio  modi, 
baib  BB  <bMm»m  Bad-oiwuirt^t  li»wB«  ettnsidered 
nearly  laqiul  (b  Ptttfai  e««vy  tlM|;-ki«9«fil  MveettM 
■wt'dBMmAaMob'i"  ,1  ...1 

aVM.  f!«r  lh»ilaTy'S»,MO'lA«fr,'inchidii^ 
Hprhlieei>warB<fQ^(tt  firt*  Uuj  anwf'Si.S^  aatiVH 
Bnttsbt  and  eaornUtn  krppllM.-deeeftitMbig  new 
datiei  abd'taniaai  'vrat'e  iwrtied  by  immiBitBe  imjorf- 
tieii  As  ibere  wa»«  niniDr  ef  flat-hetfotnMl  boats 
andnvakiM,  parNaateWevM  cwAeBud  fothabHag- 
iDgioT»r  dttOO  HatAMrians  end  tieaemae  fbr  tbede- 
feose  of  Bs|UUr]i;  ^  at  th*  ekrte  of  tb0'MMioD» 
ia-|faaiDaoebt>fiMay^  SpeAkw -OtiBlaw,  ia  present- 
tng  the  oMD^  ventured  to  *ay,  fbr  tlie  jiouse 
oi  Canifnona.  '^tbatthet*  -ttbre' two  c^nmetaaeea 
eswtbig,  at  Miittb-  tletbbig  ba«  tbtUr  eoafldeBee  in  bis 
iaBjee^*iiMtbeiBiid'hrr»to-biape«)^-<miId  binder 
tham  fram  bOag  okoBt'MMiely  ahrmed^^baidiBf 
ta  Statagt  priBBBB  9di  »tt'  army  of  ftreign  traops— a 
tUog  naprecadMledt  nbbMnj  ^  nttknoww,  brongbl 
into  Engiaatd:  ....  Mill^bBy  ttad  raflabce  upon  bii 
majeaty,  and-boped  •tfaat  tbetr  bardeiis  anlgbt  ba 
lightened,  tfaeir  Ibatw  reiMiKid  ak  Boon  aa  ^lassiUet 
aad,  in  the  mean  time,  that  tbe  eword  of  these  for- 
eigoera  ihould  not  ba'tmated  a  motnebt  oot  of  blB 
own  band  to  any  other  person  whatsoerer." 

The  king'a  negotiatio&a  with  the  czarina  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Rusalbme'Jotaed  the  French  itod 
AuttriaDB  against  tbe  King  of  PrDWiii,  Who  wes, 
oioreorar,  threatened  by  tbe't'olee  and  Saxons,  wbo 
ware  bath  ander  one  bad  eMcMtgn.  Tha'ptan  of 
the  eotpraaa'^iaBmi  waB  tbhrihi^  «b  Ufmf  of  Mnsctf- 
viitoB  into  tiie  heart  of  OerttaBy,'aod'  to'tbrow  tbeat 
attd  -tfie  Saaooa  npon  FredariQitratfofigaarded  me- 
ment.   Bat  Fredarie  Waa  At!  hat  prince  in  the 
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of  tb4  ipftrailwtipAjof.feiwigR  Uw#fl >tft«fa«.eBipi(i6 

€•1911  #a*«rpica»Md.4li«t4W>«9taiidt«liftiil4i6irii 
BHvvbfof  ;4i(»^.Rii«i*ffir  wonU  aMnv  -bln  lidwifor 
arM^lhh#-  ■■■  t  (J  'I  -I  o  ■  , 

But  be^».Fi«4«mim»robeAtto  violf^  tbfliB^g 
«{.£4^pd  m«.dwgnc*ikf  tWtit)4'  miil»tert»w«M 

a«d  bTWgw^Tift-H«|8M«il  udiUiinoverHqs  tl»1k6 
^lea»ivad>ilo  betlwigliiwItM,'^  FrfHtcdi  fob  re«dy 

fiunntd  -Oiffi  tltii  Frewb  amt  wowU  ttw>a  mil  imm 
ToalDOvUir  mifwtierf  pretnodad  Ibiltii.lm  ottAHig 
aMF«  tbAD  ftieitt^  t«jiiietti(iM»i»-4eM«atvpoD;GDg* 
liod  or  ]^9l4Dd-t^idiwi(lg  Qff  uir«ktips  Ai-.titaMttt 
to  biloclMde  *b*«9Wwi/|Mrt'ia£  tli0  'fi^n«hiiMiT7^'io 

«vr  il^P  1^  bfTOft*!.  Bnk' w  Mtaanw  Jvnr  pitoed 
nwt  ta  Oibntowrv  Md  A»  Fil»«ild<lha:fmpla  Iwgui 
to  Mshin  ■gra«:tbii-4i«c)e4t.  -tli09' Ur«ltft  frMd 
ibmrl9^fargf,MD4  (nrdil^'divptCglrtfl  Admipal  Byog* 
with  wtmt  the  admhrnl  thought  eniioMfiit^wfcflMit 
to  theyjjU^^iUfnaamni"  -  SyD^  wsb  ioflrscteil  to 
tomh  at  ■Qi\tTw)fftirt  tpiCakd  q«  aboard- «on)»  trDOfia 
thaze,  ««id  th«B.tQ  |urDiie«i4  with  aU  hksiw  to  Pott 
fllahao-  .  tbe  govarow.  wd  garriaan  of.  Oifani- 
tar,  alarmed  itg  rayortsiofiM  inteaded  aieg*.  caUed 
a  cooncfl'Of  ,«a)r,.Md  atwoIntMljf  jrcfused  ta  apbre 
BjagBlmttaUui.  -iTbs  latenaaa^Rod  the  imaffoiatt* 
C7  otibe.fl^paditiciD.waB  Ami! aig[6iii\m»^ 

tUa  waa  tbs  «iag«ndi;  wM^  fafr-isadb'  il<mn*  fajp^iiata* 
Biatiag  .x»  tlua  admimity  Bti'haiBe-4ha*,  »  oaria  -be 
fimnd  it  d^DgnnHW  to  stteBtpt  tbe-  Mkef  of  MiMtfcOf 
hBahoaUmin«iri«cA«gW«tf'QibiiakarI'  Tine 
ma  loot  ag^o,>«C  wUah  tooioitfdk  laad'haiaB  ka« 
na^l  the  mhso£iR»h«lieu.bftd  landod  in  A»« 
■orca  witta  IS^gigO  maa  t-  and  ■  I*  flaJiaaoawra  *aa 
cniiaiag  off  Pwt  Maboo  «lth  Airteaa  Mpa  of  tto 
bae.  Ialwit>MmnMcbo^hBdCbaexpadiHoilbeoB 
tined,  that,  %iig,  m\»  had  t*.  ctoea  the  Bay  of  Bia» 
cqr,  to  touch,  at  QiWaUMr,,  and  then  travbim- two 
hiudred  teagneaofthoModit^rraiieaii)  left  Spithoad 
aolj  thret  days  before' tba  Fraoch,  who  had  merely 
to  cnMB'tho  Gulf  of  .X/ypi»,iaild  MuiBoma  aoreoty 
kagoeaiDai),  loft  Tonto*.  Byog  hod  oaly  tSD  ahips 
af  tba  lino,  and  theaoJa  mt-rety  good  oooditioB; 
yet  Admiral  Aiwiv,  now  B'peor  aad  at.i^e  bead  of 
the  admMr>l^,-.h|id  deokired  that'  thif  aqnadroo 
wotUd  boar  any  thiogjtho  Fraaah  had  or  coolfl  have 
IB  th0  MiodMnwamaat-  and'  apoo  thia  confideob  ae- 
••niaftitbw  I>«l|«>p(N«Wfa«llo.hMl  ^liMgiiidad-cte 
idtieo  of  Mr^  Ffnii  ti^«0ad  mora  Oupa.*"  -9^^ 
1  MftVta'iDlBrr' 


hmvim  'waf  im  oA  «t  >GUjbhtlfa  vr  hjt '€tfit«fe  ffi^gti 
tmatofiiKhf  bvd'nMa  dM«q'frt>tD'<ttiDPflta>(ffbM'oibo 
bw},fa(^^ta4WriaaRiCoiatm«tbtfii  J:bB  wtle>  «4tlb 
it-third-nitoTfbAp'Wd!*  »Uo|r(>iitid  M^hOiMriled' bH 
%\u^^  M4d»teriiBpoantib«  'WW'icmad  .off'>M^H>"^*''4i 
fpfOnaia-tieprey 'iD»*ai>th«r^biti'  't'B«t:'«lt><tlli«ti 
TMwoKiinfaiflbbad.b^  JoBg-emiriagltD  «be<Medip 
t^raMlw.fwore  escoedidgly  -favU  ^-Wiib^thafr  d4t 
afioodea«y'Wb)eh'iB'ia<Moatf  m  BBawaQea-brfaUiiA 
or4»feit,3yog,.oB  tho  IBthef ^May.afipreiabad  BTir 
Q0fc9'«qdinwtii»  JBrtttohiOolatvBtill  Sipag  oMk  thi 
fovtoeM<of  St.  P.lali^llio«gh^eiFBeb«biflag'«m 
aiipa  aQ^Ather  polotaj  and  BMBnatdba  haBahibtttntM* 
m'Oi>biy)Dgupe»<tb»bBatldj  LBCWiaaeiBeTV'ww 
ool^inMibl^biAbofittQ  Byiig-oaiddiaitBA«Mlep<fito 
Bbpmt«ft<6etm«hWaheBoy(i|h0'hitoreiMd'ga«orbiiit 
whom  we  have  seoo  before  defendiDg  Sflrliag'Oast 
tie.  Ae  wbole<-Fr«(lebffa«t,'«rhieh  ooir caan|iHked 
fi4u'imf»UoffT08HBla'beiidOetbe:tbit1eea'^hif>aef:tlfi 
liHOi  a(i^Qtfad'4o  'tbe'eaBfthaaet  adrofitsiBg  iiBi  irdaer 
of  battle.  '  Bi^iig  libaa  farbiOd  -hia  liDeivaild  tfae'meri 
expetted  to  bo  ioofr  at'tbw'  glna^  batvflboqt  e^cta 
o'^ook-'iB  tho  eveaing,  La  -GriiaaAtMorfrtaQkedi'lii 
gaw  tfae.'W«atfafli^ga;  tbeD)B«pog-BtocBiitetod  do 
aa'ito*  keep  "the.'  odfaodigB  of' the  "waatfter^gag^ 
•ndvDigbt  fell  withbot  w  gaa  being  find.  "  Wbaq 
inoa-oiogdainaeditbdFponafa'ioaft^raein^iaibiBt  huf 
tbft£i^pKidli-piebeAiipa:Uitlte  (mmKMkmumttmmi 
Kea«aJ}'  wilb  Botne<  FvoDckiaajdAan  ma  boBvAr  bobI 
0M4e  iviofl>n»Uieir'ft6Bt;-«iid  iaa  fiaw^taiM-tUt 
Aaet  itaelf-re«ppeal>ed^  -Tin  Hoe  of  battltfYtaa  agahi 
fmawd  ooreltfator'nde,  and  Bbotrt  tmroNdOcbin  tba 
•ftetMon  Bjofs  thdawOM  a  aigoid  to  -boav 
two  poiDtefirom  the  yrioA  and  ougogcu  -His'aecoDd 
)n.«oflamand.  AMur-admiral  'Weatv  pwbhiwog  it  iid4 
peaaible-to-ooiiipiy  witb'both4cdBra,ibora  Bwey  wiife 
biai  d  ii>iai«  D t  not  two,,  bui  ttVen.  pbio ta  from  the  wiodj 
aad}  bloaiag.dinra,  attacked  itbe  French  Tvitfa  such 
apitit  ifaatbe  drove  eereraiof  thetr  ahipB  «nt  of  tbe 
Ikicf.  -  BDt'Byogt  eashved  by  hia  dsipotidedcy-Bad 
thatrpaaaicn  tut  wrtiDB-aod  rigid  diBeiplkie  vhiebj 
together  witbbio  pride  fod  auateri^,  had  roadabM 
oDpgfmler'ia  tb&^Benrieo,  WiMld  nofadranoo^ 
that  )hfr  wita  datendiotfd  to  ka^-Ua  llin»-totlrW> 
ttel  Mtbidg  waa  ao  diBgerMa  aa  sn-irrtgnlkf  i^ilf 
aBd,i  ttitwUiataBdhig  -tiie  venaonatnoteB  of  bit 
OM  .oBfttaWi-  he-  loAi  'IWeut  -to  be  dt«troy«d  or  ftrif 
bBDfc,.«Bd  be  kopl  at  .itioh  m  mry  dlatwaob'  tliait  hU 
owBtahip.  e  nebb  naaal  ef  ninety  gnoa,  waa  seaftd- 
ly  broagbt  iaio  aolian  at  bH  c  for,  thovgfa  \n  a'  pattrji 
play  'of  loDg-  gttni.  aho  racicdTfld  a  shot  or  two  in  her 
hwU,  ahe  bad  ■not  'a  aiogle  dibii  either  bMed  or 
woBBded.  Weat,  of  eears&,  waa  obliged  to  tow 
romd;  and  then  La  Oaliaaoaiere,  who  certainly  had 
DO  inclination  to  continue  tbe  battle,  edged  away 
'  under  eaay  aaU,  to  ^oin  tbe  Aipri  which  West  hd'd 
beaten.  Tben  Byng  gare  tbe  aignal  for  chase,  but' 
'  he  tnade  no  way  upon  thein,  aa  tbe  enemy'a  abipa 
were  dean  or  than'  his :  towM-d  eveoiog  he  put  hfH 
fle'^t  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to  keep  to  the  wind< 
wurd ;  aad  the  next  niOTniag  the  French  were  al- 
toother  ovt  of  right !  La  GaHasoniere,  wfao  befbre 
Byog'a  appearance  bad  landed  aupfdiea  and  rem-' 
forcementa  for  the  beBiegera,  waa  goo*  back  toward^ 
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AysUMl0«'4d  (lbi«reylvst>ihiiiiBii«iwhnshlpi,tiB9iii^ 

MW  i«Bal'liocloBlagsC^fii}dH^ei«»r«ito»  tbe  'fist 
ftkfiW.HMlI'  Miib  iWlM,  -«Bdxialdut  t»0'4«niaa»d9 
ttB«itbVM^t>fhld  b«at«bl|M  ittwwwUainttgAd  iatthstr 

iHt'ihklf  ■MttiA'bmy'MwMMw  'im  » 'teiw*fa  itttfe  tawiUM 
Mil  wulrnuniiff'ttf  thO  ^lHtiiia^')Md(wp|beMdflfarbl*inri 
Iff  wIV'lictMd  >ifaiivttfni!4N«t  Mghf  «Cfhfiilt4>ili*<bMt 
o^iW'ilMjr.tlatA^iOiMiUtttr.  vriiMv'KiigM  ««tevi« 
'gt'Mft'dAtigbrtMiMiMoiWlv  <:iAlll4itt  dflHttftB'iMWtitfirta* 

voniwd'  foribvM  Mith«>"R«iftr'  'if  old  filatteirtfjr 
«Kdi|tf)dK]«#H  faU/ftrNW>kC'^  tttgHt  «f  tho-Mtiriag 

iTMrfd  HMr*  be'etf  MCMHIIbto't'buCl'fllotlt^  dppKMtwl 
^btegH  f(ttd'tiielMMMV'i(»d>s<iffdrii]^'tftto'Wv«mcn 

ifirtf.iwbuar'bK  dMAlvbM'Wonbltf  CehtM  of  «i)h^ 
(A»lM-fhR  hlittMlf  *fadi4ii«gMriildo|>«Web'1i«d>6«M 
'rM]ac«d"nMi«v<b>"tl»'BWMte}i"df  <ib#  Mriv««^'  lut«i 
■difty/'aitd  inntttf  |iMp0t''Mp^lM)  tbad  ttf  tiM  AM 

'bubtt'ef  AidbelM*^"!  .  -  -im-.-.u- 

Mtaff'bitt'ttim^lfr'BM^m'kM'dwMdttrtr  to'tttketliA 
'^idiM'4a'tlNf>M'«AneiiWilMti,  Uid'-liMH'T^*^ 
-toy  to  «(iptfn«d«i'0^«M>Ar  ^owke  'tu' goveHsof  'fet 
"OtbMlUr.  'BfDg.VD'lthit^t^g'that'heWM'vetmtled, 
%H(te-'a'«ti»gibg<  )Mebi*.M'th»  MMrAlt;.  in: which 
1i»  jaetiSvd  tii««iMlduet,'Bbd'tihVeW^«l)^  blhme  of  His 
fAitcrro  Dpoii  raifAflte^.  ^  7%ei^o)»dit  dit<Mf)oM  wore 
'beat  to '  Adit^fcA '  UtfwItA''  M  >|Mir '  ^(  nv '  u  hdetr '  '«mn. 

•FOTtttnottth,  WbMTeitb^pMpltf^WMb  '^Hb  dMR^talt^ 
'^veMtod-frMtfHMrta^'hha-  ta"|t}6obtr.  "  TfaefWnM 
AgengHitet  MwiMTUled'iMr'dvbi'AtiUHtgdoiil.ftBd 
In  BO  •ptaw-to''S'gi<«lhiWi«iltMM-tfeiitt''i!i'iioft^ 

^nMr  OHRtHii^jilwMiinid'  frdh  MMrttag  MMf  to  frtdetML 
-Ifi'iB  imrdmad  tbtt  mltalkt^'  ^HMMHgtkk  tbfig"p«pa- 

ware  enormod^' sdd  'hi«M  euApetatiaf  i-fiift)M"M 
t>u9i  iritdes.  tedWiM]%  'jiiHM;  'bDfrevM-,  Were 

the  fiogltBh  paofrie'liad  bHdfrMitt^'ii'tfehftN  bnl^ 
•thing  ttiA' ImAWcl  9h«"ebwiiiW«tt  vfaeB'Ohe 
^Mtietli  WM  'tiw  sMr.  "fl'V0qt^«d'U>M|Hltlti  «lid'b 
pariip  of  Ri'kty  dragoDDfl  te  bttag  Byog  •1^40' ijoodoa 

I  Tb«  FnDch  MTmiral  did  nitin  athi'Mt  u  Mofi  u  'Syog  oat  Of 
■i^Kti'bat  ha  loolTeaiia' to  run  mwBjr  t^aiubefDrefinfrkt  dim*  Inilyht 
'  -t"r^  ild^wu  lb*etl  Mlutfled  »flh.lUjjMi)e>'i  ctiuhl^  tlut  ^« 


MdiimdkiiinfBBifa  mujmmtJfmbmnlUMn  <IM  naai 
iti«Biiusiqite:Mdiitlmkf  ^i];imdd(d>^tki4Bafl  6t»>dH» 

fla'JB)»ttme^eiB3<areWnaiiBliiiU«^Hialii<4bMf«  iM 
•iitBnqditiM^i^jrDvliiri^dihe  MflMnl^f^ilnimn 
tn^  ^ddatoDbafaai»iitlta(nuBi>iBi^Bbicnifba£Jiafn^ 
dboa  favMriu  uMeaotobH^titbKi^nU  ofiMaaralvlta 
aHUaltli[*viidsevialytiraci(n  tlM|CDd-)ilaandlinkl-/r*it 

Aaftrntiniakabtiig  iad  mtoh  <bMiitihfarti-BiHM^;ufl 
g<ii«9  ifr^ii^l  Mf)Jjiiik(A)i|tt  -^QMuidioi-liadiitlii 
oliMtidiciMioniiBiaki  MiiHfiBMStcM  middudtfr^ 

BoUbiBddiiigtBiiilvAieUldRAinaiB  jiatiitBiiejtltot,thd 

IWKilgBHit-i  iilam*miiiifjwti'af]emiibi^imA}  wgi 

t*«i«qMAidla^«^aU  ariiedf  meiifil<)diDiiKl*.U« 
like^iioobw  flbMnpri*Bost;tiiiMlt4B<^all  i  t^iE«bev«^ 
twdBHod.  ,-jIitold)'ilfiiD}«a'«tiat^nttbiindptha»Xihad 
attbUiailkUBii^ogHaMfcmiKEaam  bijnoBiBnqilK* 

^utfBbedtiiaiid'paidrii^eliMBaasdii^  iM^ujt^  kbdtiidM 
(toafatvjt'wtai  iaa  tediwayq  l{BVif)it]Wi»  idtninttBiH 
tfaHftiin^  lbad  jlhBiidij|ecli*iiria£  itib—tdmoiiiiiiwi 
eany-JilafthMvinwiith^U  hu(lttHeiaikiUtaa*»#that  hi 
hhoadf <ibBd>Bf  wagcB'lhiatBdiatiakiidlilS'k  IMfUtttoa 
BClowte  «iontni*»ta6/thit)tk»JMki  otGmbarlaad 
iiad'pn8aed  'it-atroQ{^.dDlB[^ia9d  amieat  ChriA 
nHa.nh  JBeH.fuT(^s#id8>lBP«fl,ld>the.pukefif  New^ 
OfBliB.  h[ltiud]fv>tbekilidi  bnl<^.f«Bd«d  ibis;  gt«e»:i* 
tb»<Uo«M:>d£  •OonuMttSti  mlimirjiitbiiigiiiiBmilie 
MHi^  'ite&id  ihte  ;tiKbit|vfiiiijilaeRitliiBg>  lib>«avv 
«Mld^.«rlifehiiMav> ibi  bi>-— •i^liwiagiiifaiDMafc- 1» 
HanwidlDatt  aitnfaigwoMr^Aii.iAind  ujriieriaaBib 
of uOoAbwii  SdxJ  aftff  iibitnriBSivbatJ  IDodiii|;«Qb 

a«JAaiVB];,ithejin;9rM3Mgaicaidj<vrqs  'fbealiBeciring 
C«itbe.  ibeBab'Bvd>tbe(Mqaia*<iof.iB*en^)iB  wpUe  af 
pntf  Hiilart'  tti>  tMaiti  •Idnt'l «  Bbe  CmmmmM,  ht  'iord- 
■BWCfadtiba-BboaldiU  hd^  8teBe;tpi0aateBdi'^.ths 
iSktmanMa'-mgiMiiit  IBfa-sfaAiitfaff'ioppoaltibDviwboi* 
MkgiieB  WOuliI  besbsEfiebed  bfio^tor  diagnionand 
fiiihiuM  beiriiiMitbWBviDilM  MB<ituiiBoBBD,jBe«aBg 
tfaaU'tbB  BOolM  LDf'iKn^odiijrrctfv/tBniafaBd  ia  (fas 
oow  or<thiB'7«Br,hMtbatb  tb«iindipri<i<iH<TUB-Ba» 
ifgmxlooiff  sayfti  iiorduiWildBgiyaeti^'MitfBB'  ndiviiv 
plBbaiiqjiioitlW'Dube  oflMiwBdBt)flb>wfao.Bi«ankabac 
Fob  «liMld>ihiTai«airtited'ia>iB'rBiMMAie  -jbOm^ 
«ttb-«-^aM*  {pBattoB'to^idBagar-BtidttiAiiaBi.faM 
iriilMitt«Bp<ilMHw>b6tpMrBrt?ri'  SBaug-du(ih»lMa 
-MlthiM'Fwt  <iiiip  aURv^kbifigliA-faiB  lBNlBB  mib 

's-DHiiy. ''•    -^l^-"  C';.  -    .  '■'■»nU)- 

■unpactcdljTf  »od  Murr»^  put  in  for  hii  place,  ,  JUth* r  thu  Ipse  ^b«ir 
■lilut  de1^Ur'i'nlh«'nau^'M  Cen:fiMn*'''at i  noiflimV olnn  Ei>  itfr- 

llfe.K  c(iDiidfreb1«  nrtpion  fur  Jiie  [■mil]',  nod  ■  feenfe  in  futi^ntj 
■wiiJ»dttltW%(»llairinilM*l|Wlti*Mtt*tiWi^'<*«M«r 


lof  ih«,IloaM<af  ComnoM,  b«  ahMld  ku«  th«in  f  fight  Mtw  mm 
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CIVIL  AHB 'im^ITiaCYVBBUUSSHCTIONS. 


Mill  tbUl9it|ii«iipi«Uiofa«itBUemfeeuB^rrifia^in 
9miitbiMa|LSDdiin«liai»ma)mbb0dj<to*<toiH'D('by  |^ 

fta>«dl»''fof«bb  yMnglPiliB«aicrfWal«%-iVliHft-0iii 

•ipK  tfflBnt^^httBdlyilinnrcrnrliidraKtai'lMk  -tefndf 
llin,ifwhni  fill  iiiilnniiii    .1  |[lniliiiiiiilili)iwiii1iliiii<iT 

fimaimi-xt^h^iMBi  ifaelfaa  ^Haufo'  fa;)  ibit  'spHited 
y  eeltowy  tfcto'«^ipbBfeiott(«ifaj  '—A  wboL'faap(k<Ad 
kutelltfBlJGhuaotanfm.tlrinta-fifdil'itHe.  .toofhai} 
b— iilttiByd  wilii  EdnMstopHaaiff^biititbaiDaktt 
"KOTt^asthrihiwrgi  Iwny  waiUrr*Ddi       oftte  ipoMit 

giMeihmtfy  aovdiaiiMy  b^vwM  <gH  vf/'tbviiiDg 
ladf  thaiTdMHtfid  fttn]fiM;ioCith0ibeIntappM»o»»Md 
m  iBdtbeiif'bdpiNiaiedltM  Bgihontimridrlie  inw* 

riEorie*  toitW  Houwof  iiorOi^  «^ietB.lii»'«cqTioBi 

e[fM»PMrigri>Mt>hMm'i&ts  iftoultt'-only  nlaefit 
•flSca  Mri  %fatihinbiEltlai  aiitlmioritictd'CMjoMtai!* 
ia  Ifae  iOmawJlHjiftmiEgmbtit^  Kfa6  had*  do  i^siit 
Wth  ■■iiiliuia—rkU-  [iroHiaeai  rafowd  to  erigagblM* 
Mmb  he  mBliiittaiilSjn-BBJiMnd'fto  lire  'Himsetiaf 
LordK.  '  Jifs..pi«a:  nBlA'iB|»ptisd/.U»  Cho'id&tflliqg. 
dwiog  OmniDev'WhoivMa^ randentsf-tfaa'BKRihil, 
!Ud  iBodaadgr  ptopaaBi  Bw-hanging  amploTnibtilB. 
W,  d^*  doke^^jKBodiog'ltb  'tfaa  iprefidaiic^iBBd 
iHird43kwviH««6kDtlB9taithlBifaetid(af  dM-ttesMry 
■ad  pBBBBknhip  :•  iwii  agd  Ud>  sodievdial  iooajed 

m-aeb-ttBi*  idiiRtb«  bad-ilfBea'tad  y»ar»BgOt:tihHC 
topniviise  :faBd>MadA  UoufwinivBad'tiiKt  Jm.itbb 

^mmti  0mpi9tariB6.tt  Al>Jut,iiriiea-sllt  hi*'  fvo- 

MBtd  Jb  AhBlgBiiyitka.DUle  dif,iae«cBatt(W'«fter 

dm  lanl/D&the  <»ufirjr<£wi>tliii^-tlm  )^eant"r•- 
Iwlai^  tegigiMdi  add-f^iaejfbBoiradr-I^'hia.firlmd 
texlaliMioiv'IJit!dtH«n|sRoktr«  who  bad  twld;tiM 
Haii  nearly  twenty  jean.  Notlitag  then  wfW:left 
lor  the  fciB£  tA'  dv  HdV^  eBH  ib  Pin;  *faotii<  be^atill 
iIete9tea»,aDd"i*jtt*B.  g(;eat 'pbliticfit  frteiida.  PJtt 
■bowed  B«.ereaC'««g»arMaa,:nponuic-.tbAt  b*  bad 
gna  fl(  ttf  itra  ginK,'ft'i!M)ad|r'Vhleh'ite  frequently 
and  ooiorfojifl.^  p^t  oti  to  a^t'te  ib  occasloa:  'Tbe 
fiuk*  of  I>efoaituMi«vu"Maiee]y  mar*  eager  tliao 
Pitt,  and  did  «im  tteept  tbe  treasBfy  Htrd  die  sotni^ 
oal  premiersltip  Ud'tuA  .^ajfiaty  hhd  giveo  lita  Votd 
(bat,  icLoaaa  be  disbked  hi*  .Bmpb^meat.  ha  abauid 
Ito  at  ftn  Hborty  to  Te*lga  at  the  end  of  tlwiip- 
proacbiog  seaaioo  of  parliameDt'   Lord  Temple  and 


tto^.if^>ndwr«(n|ipldle:ri«*»i»'tb  b*v».llMli>^^tbft 
iDBMgflfiCktk^lito  lung^mifbMllytrMMiqS'ta 
binridSrftbiB{.dfiAai>i»dpatieAii<^  t>«(te  Nri»tL>wM>«Wff 
dflitfe  'a**«K>ii7i»ilhar.BbMri^i'be<j»tdojnnirbM)a[  mw 
ptudh'ioaballBi,  findKnfmr  .k^Mr  ,iHSilcqtt«ts.  waifl 
oliMtdMi  ['i^ttVidenn^  in{M»i«t(fSMt>  tbwgbti:if» 

Ehnrqtf BhirB'toneMiMMR  tQifyt^  V))ll4Pi^MNfatfQfgiji|9 

fRithtBvjrdQtbftriMBMMaev  AM)  WliUMlbe!  »btiHM4 
pntridbd-.Eiit'aii^iUfrMltHiinniM  «iigbi|ib0riNBihiM 

th»Briipltf.nrtnm>Hil»i'«lia  far  <MMlloli.ili  'iU|MW>'g 
fliwMAileivftMriirdntnto-lHi  <9ir\ffiMimm'»<9t»m  Jk6» 
MiMmil  <^iJ^aiwii«[Tmw«-inMo^Md«iiH>d-ni(fQnr 
liibb-4ii>ihd>wft*tQ(»i)Ai)«e0  tbM  tihetf^moftbioMjeovM 
Do«iaMBd<lvHbopt.bjPb  iidf)|B««lib»iin4j>Mty(loi(wetr 
|tlyrVi(]lb)af}aniH4a>  ^T^<Du|«e#f Jf^e^Mtabii^* 

partwJttjt  in  PM^t-'a  lwor,  bpt>4)<tMnp»'f»'VrMiinflP» 
9«k&  t)»  Na  qaiiiEtd  witU^tuiiiirb^  bbd/ ^tM  4)B|jwio« 
^•flidet  rtiiM  iWjtb'Jtbei.mM'-ifrtifl  ^tbe . ctiofr 
BO|K»pHlarH~«,'ir0af>OD  iRtucii  'iirill<  AlmajjTa.  h»y»  iVf 
pBopw.wpi^t.  iNMi.  moBC,  BMivUra-'*  '  PMA  tihM«- 
fari»,iwo«4ed^  Fpji,a«-«*or*taiy  of  state},  hi*Wap»d 
V»e^  W  BMpfiHafwd  •«bAQ«»)kir,  oC  tbaitOickMr 
w  lien  <rf  Sir.  0tna^  I^tMjMm,  «m  nwrtl 
«•  th4  utanw^^pd-nKiiryd  l*to  ih«  Mqnio>'(t}.fMi4|r 
iiivi«i^».-md  toirffitw.ilwWgnM'of  :tb»  »  fiu^ff 
J^tfaffr-w-lm-  l«<ff4  Temi^;tr»».«iliieMl-  ^K  Ahe 
lM«i<)  '(if  ithf)  ftdmimlnvi  lo  lieii  (rf'-I^rA  ApioBi  who 

had  become  exceedingly  UDpopvday  ,fin^  account,  of 
•wr>qa«8)  iaihMW!)  Bfld  TemfAft'a  b|K«b9Ci  Cre^ge 
Gnefltiile,  vaa  ntade  (naasiire*  of  tbe  Davyin-.tbp 
pf'  Bubb  Qodlpgfwh  wlw  'had  Bo«iic«b^  Md 
Ciba6«^eayaar4  ^itt^  9bberbn>ttw-iBr)ftw,4Biii^ 
(irWAviUe*  waa-rcaiDred  to  hja  .aeat.M  tbe-tvfta^ntj 
bwrd ;  the  c<r««t  m&I  PPC  w  commiasinn^  ivitb 
WMtoi^'CbiBf  j*«K'c«  <of  tbe  CommoB  Pbaa,  ,aft  fkfft 
<of»D(MtHHl«««r)  futii.  U^e  rpst  of  PiU'a  frieitda  weiTP 
ydrerided-ibriito-  tbe  ,ueMUJC]rv  «d(nffiUt;i  and  ocbw 
jMa^.  of  .fofls  sofuequBm^fh  <H)' proportwA  to  tM>^ 
pHlilitBWQtiny  iBtereaC.  or.,tJisir  ,abi)iilie>  iio.  defaaM. 
Tti«r«''*B>n«dt  iodofldn^^e  eiuwptim  ao.thM  latter 
nha.f'fbr  Qbai;toa-T«infriian^«p.M(»9iwlMh«il  da^ 
bBtw  Bpd  ei9Ptiw4jF.  fpeafcor,  wav-mMraly  .wade 
.tr««aiffar  oCt4M}.9bfiinl>«jCt.tfaM^  bia^bilitiai'aaaiqad 
40  bw  for,  »f>d-  ca  drnvwl, »  mar*  ifnkportaBt 
emitloy rii9JBt<  04AQO,tb«t>i)ian»nw  was  dnawo  libiit 
Piu,;na^>yery  i}«pftble  «f  mioiateml  jealwwy.  aa^ 
ilid,/»o(,oh«oBe,l9.»4TU>PB  a  young  nwo  wboa*  abi)i- 
■(m.  tlwHigbt  t0  \»  oi  the  same  kind  and  io 
)«0iD«  jr^pe4|«  aw^  eqaal  to  .bia  awn.* 
-6pt,(;biB  jnMiHtty.^iw  fbrtoed  wat  ao  bttdty  pro- 
yjfl^dilTith'iptivaKt  ir>.t^J>arou^s.tbat  it  yr^  s^jd 
)W,mlenM«  Wi^jnMuatn^oo  oDt^.p^rliBni^attand 
4t'<vrwt;iap  9av,,r«att6c  t«  ^^l>.  «h«  Hou*e,of  Cotfi- 
jnWfti.,m»i.aitWi«.  fipwn  fM'r  old  .aU«iaooa  K>  Na^y- 

iii>l  •tJb4b<lkd.«n*iM«t«li«n«iA«tliinMfi«»bU-qr|rw«if4iai- 
tion :  wbich  WH  tb'a  |naMr  nuiar  aba**  omlil  DM  «wil)'  te  <]«- 
ieriuipcd,;  ladi  if  4)cf  >*m  HDiethi'Df  nwiw  kwfal  and  eonpulMi^  iq 
PiU'a  outwit  tbore  vru  fouiw  uuiesew  nun  wit  in  Ctuifln 
TawaitwDilV**— LW^  tPoMf^we'*  JTcMmn.  ■    ,  -  ■  , 
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bjr-lhftifin««d8^iif  iW^aardiAitn  traM^dittialiKy^rf 
Mfaig:«  btnigb  fim  OhjKte»iffjwatii<mi^'  i<Mn< 
HM  ibe  iMBd«Bt<«f-i4o«ii  cilt>tlip)i»nibeiMiift  M'lHi 
vloulatafiiitairaiwto  Iha  ■■ll^artfe^  cf.  Ai*  hliiji^ 
SiU  ipfotB^ad  ilmriiraidil.'Di*  Mff»a<if  4«Bki"VMi«( 
nmrad  in  tln.iiiMMaof.OoiiinuiU't^ilnc'aMjHD^Ibti 
banag  .b«Diight.omr.  tlia.  .HBiipii«'l«i  tuoops^  aad' 
Lord  Tempi* 4hmEited'lbe'r<9br.iiMliiiatitHi 'm  tbiit 
and.iQ  >seTanl,>othep.«tteni. :  PUt,  boM>Qr,,WBs 
rMd|r>MiA  ^Unig  (tiiBU{ipatt^hiq  aBjaBCy'S'itrfnaiba 
w  .Cteniaty; ;  aadBpaitiiiiwetifc  nptmad  in  iriw  iMklK' 
q£  itlaMorai  ,8ad  •  diaioiitaoti'ead  iMpalurinolB- is 
amiy<pkcM,  aoowi«ttail,bj>.the  esjaeatbM.dBtaaam 
of  broftd-  T^.speesh-frain'tib*  thiYiDO  appesnd^ 
iiiwM.iliP         aod  BubststaMy  t».l»  tfa«>TCortt>af  a 

flp«MbmaJtBffi  die  jBUiti»mwlitich>  hiBumarasly 
lMitiiil»ii7BturBBd>iot(>jidisul»M-bBWg^rtnnigly-]w 
omnended  as  bttat  sod  raoM  oMMtitntbDal  mMns 
o£  ditfiHiidUog,  JIaghftd  fran  inrHiaag  nd  .tfa*  Jite 
B4B«niatratioD .  beiBg.seivp»^  «aBtiuMd.  TktB'WB? 
DCtt.tiM  firpt  .tiiDfl  tbal  the  'ka^  i^Mth  in  .pavlia^ 
iiMBVt  h»d  bM».aMido  lo  cxpnaftiBeotinieiitxiBhiBh 
IMb  m4ieB^;diA  not  eatertoin  id.  fnmte  i  bat,  oa  thu 
IW^BftPt  o«eaaioD,  hit  avenion  to  PiU  nnd*  kitn  iael 
th^  discTBfBftoy  BBOro  aanlaly.;  Msd,  ia  oomnfoa  acea- 
v«unation,Jie  frenUy  daolarad  bia  tBal  »mtim»nti^ 
W<bi9n.a.poor  jviAtBT.waa  to.W(niBulittdfca-.pabli8b* 
ipg Bpuxioiia  -apatttofl.  gpaeoht  Oaotga  ohtwTDd,! 
wi^  Bqoi*  bumoT/  tlipt-fae  hoped.th*  roaji^B  pMutfa-. 
lowt  wwU     of  tb»  mtldaM  aart,  for  he  bad  4>aed 

^poeobea*  wtdt  m  fitr  m  he  vndaratood  eHber 
th^mi  biB  Jlikad.the  appnouii  apaech  batteritihiiD 
l^'«wp.  Andj  on  .%h»  very  flrat  day  4^  the  aeaaMfOi* 
^}ieo4t  va«  moved  w  ti»  Hoqae  ^  Lorda.to  Itinli 
tlw  kuig'fbi;  lwTu«  lHmiglM.ofar.'th*.B«iMMreriwa< 
«^  ^«r«  b»w,  reMKRing  to.4w«  om  ffoanlir  alia 
imnant  v^e«  w«.  wpsted  -thmr  aaaialaace,  .Lard 
TjBvipte,  the  new  obiBf  of- the  admundi^.  taU  thaw 
kprdabjipa  ihat  lKB>hi|d-eoaw.doWD.to  the  H^uaei.BSt 
of  a  aick  bed,  and  at  tb«i  hasard  a£,bia  &fV>ta.Ee|ff»- 
MQt  the  fatal  cooae^aBnotsaioftJw  iBtefskd^dwMnplir 
qiWDt  tq  titft  kiqg. .  Th*  people ,oX  £it|^dr  h«  a^id. 
would  be. offeodBd  erffn  at-tba  Rainfl  of .  Hpaotm  jor 
of  foreign  m^ro^oarieB.  ^itu  ge»rtbelMfl.«i»d  »fit- 
WitbBtaqdiqg  ibif  iuMp;t«rviaBiaDd  bia  Karji  reoaob  pro- 
testa  against  G^^auR  treajtieB  muA  qlliaacea,  .  adopts 
edit^a  Bubaidiziqg  txeK^:Witb  PrMmia,  wbiobi maa 
avowedly  for.  defei^Be  of  .Haavrer ;  and  bi»  $nt 
f^ipearaDC*.  aa  swuf#r  ja.t^.HAoae  of  Commoaa 
waa  to  exproBa  bia  affection  for  our  goad  B)ly„tbe 
King  of  Pruaaia.  and  to  propoae  a  vote  of  ^£900.000 
on  hia  account.  F.ox  reminded  him  that  be  had 
lately  called  Hanover  vilbtoaa  rwqd  the  neck 
of  En^aod  ;V  but  Pitt  paid  littlf.  attention  to  auob 
atbvika,  and  kf  pt  tUacouotiawnca  in  aiMte^-of  hm  in- 
conaiateney.  The  brilliant  aohlerementa  of  Fred- 
ene  nw*  parhapa,  bav«  oenmcad  lum  that  tbia 
time  ttie  money  of  Englud  mild  not  be  altogether 
thrown  away.  Ooe  evening,  id  the  mooth  of  Au- 
gust,  Frederic,  at  a  great  supper,  whispered  to  Sir 
Andrew  Mitohett,  Afl  Eag^Krti  ambaMsdori  that  fa« 
Webbed  to  see  him  >t  ibr^e  o'clopk  od  tUe  following 


«4#'(joMiigt^  by  Pl«d«rli' td  tiUkiL^^'^^tA^,"' 
aaM^d%t««^BMteri'' ilfe4  KtiMlrfta  th(M^^ 
Beiilii|^fMt^1iiijtiia»lAai$>lnbvt'nM%lfl|lito  - 
td^WMtotoy  llUitl4AlgM^«ot4bfiMd«ti  h^bb- 
ty^'denlMona'fiiid-My  t)w*.^  iBy>«h'i  tojflf  'An- 
gOMi  fV*4erio  wa*  iHrttw'  ot  aMrif  m  SbMity-; 
tba^«vi(td)i»'«f  Sa^mbMihe  bad  ialidir  ftoMe^^ 
of.Sraadea,  bl*atold«d<hd'8«MB  airm^Wtli^i^  ftrr-  ■ 
tiftedcsnrp'  Bt>  Pir-OB,'and  ttiAflidted'  ttto^  AbArtM-ay 
mMw^  andf  by^  tiia  mM^-tff  Ojubvrv     h4d-  com' 
pillIedJilMi  Saxdna        'ttrely whare  oi^fllWBfier; 
aodihodi'driaaa'iahaltt  efaetttr  Mttf  bt»  t(u||dOHt  oT 
Polaodj  'iHutaapoii'tbe'AiMo^inincil-tf  'lhi^^eittptre 
dedbrod'Ai^  H-di«urlwai»fl  thaipubllo'peaai»  abd  a 
rabefr:; : bitf^ m»  VAltaitv 'Obatisrab  is  «m  'dlfllMlt  to 
make  ttoir  dachatetMa  cdedi^agaiMt-a'pHnte^'vrtio 
btfdiwnriao.OOO  BoldiBM«t9l^«MBl»iw)j  AodiWhe 
aliii«jtnpM'>"A<ar:itovgiMauai.aBttha:aB>.iaww^^ 
Th»  •^Sewen  Ueara'  War"  aha  sow  *My  higoa  t 
FiiK0i,)SvMdeB,>AaBaiav  aB^hpadiagHint  VtU-" 
eria>;  >aad.onB.hapaB  af'ceiuiitg  boam^b^  tn*«f  iht-' 
waoM'tiwapQCiavBbofitBafo^  tadJaditot^yoaa- 
1yi.a«tt.of -jfe  in  tJkmwnm  and  the;.SIa8«  Inifleai  M  i 
reBtBdinpcMijthaifniBonBl.BafetyieDdithe  genittBiaDd 
enac^-of  ifaatwiakbrfnbaianii.  If  a  eanaon^b^  bad- 
cttliabott  tJMi«areBr  of  FredariCrttmiddihaffi^Ta- 
qabrad  KmDdaiitg.iDeDe  than  the  psrtiaaieartary-^o- 
quencoiaad  iMoiril  adtivity  of  fftet  to  tun'  <<arried  - 
ua  lieDoraMy  thnaoigb  tbs  sei«B  yaara'  -war'-  P-itI, 
howaferj  aa  a.  rMoiatar,.  was,  a  mat  valuablv  aifyi 
ho'Si^talned  Fnadaitioiwaidial^f-ABd  he  pnoniond 
scfaelneB'  ofi  ocoqaasb  both  in:  the  fiasC'  Mid  .Waat 
ladiaa*  and  idaa  .om      eeaab  of  Afiaaa,.  s^tiicb  die* 
tracted  the  attention  and  weidianad  the  reaonrcBS 
of  France. 

.A-n«17S7>  The  overtbjnw  ^.tb*  oabioec  «Ueh 
had  «ii^oyed  bim  had  net  the  effect  of  noide'rBtiBg 
the  popular  indignation  afloat  Admiral  Byog;  and, 
if  tba  Boka  of.  Naweaitle  aad  bia  eolleagaae  bad 
bean  wUhng  to  amke  hhu  a  acapa-geBi,  the  oew 
mhiiBtry  were  Jbst  aa  anwiHiDg  to  cootract  any 
odium  by  aaving  bim..  After  Pitt'a  aaeaaaien  to 
ofliee  tbe  ndmivBl  was  removed  from  Qreenwich 
to  Portsmouth  hftrbor,  aod  there,  on  board,  the  St. 
George,  liiB  triad  was  begun  by  court-oiertial.  Byog 
made  BO  Bars  of  n  prem|»t  aeqalttsl,  that  be  kept  a 
post-chaise  stuodiug  daily,  nay,  hourly,  ready  to  cnny 
him  up  to  LondQDti«»  it  .waia  ia  triaajph;  and  be 
told  a  friend  that,  oa  BMd  aa  he  should  reaeh  town, 
be  would  take  bis  seat  in  ibe  ^ouse  of  Coromona, 
and  retom  the  cbarge  upoB-hia  .eaenuea  by  a  s«g^ 
Isr  accuaation,  tbe  heads  of  which  be  bad  written 
out.*  He  employed  a  ipumber  of  people  to  write  up 
by  erery  poat  from  Portameutb,  and  fill  tbe  aam- 
papera  with  pangraphB  in  hto  faror  •  "  and  he  hint' 
aelf,  and  all  about  him.  affi^cW.d  a  abow  of  tba  moat 
aap^in^  hopea*  or»  CHtber,.«f  ^  atota  ot  abadnte  sb* 
cnriiy.*''  But)  aifter  a  kmg  aad  eareftil  emmioatioB 
of  witness ea — the  trial  lalFted  a.  njopth— tbe  court- 
manwl*  came  to  tha  jrtiaointian.  tiNtB^'had  aat 

^  Lettw'&vn.Mr.  8rn">*T  W  Sif  JUdfM  HhckolU  ia  Sir  IT.  E>- 

Collortw.  J  Hi*. 
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pq(Mffili»d<i4iNlbi  mfibovtiHOr^  dtMnalMii  Itfb  toitba 
diMn«MO.(ff  'A0-.eowt(.i«ulan«iV'TanatMD  of  <elp- 
cOTrtaiwwwftwiaoyt^JmiMrfniiiiitly  arifAdgaiAe. 
MUiMniinliIpli>vBjwgito(l««lMi.tivdMthwftt«Mh 
tuirava»AtWibMndi«9^t)ehip,i«sr<lM  4*ih-fmnmtin 
■i«Mn.afitlWiii4»Hiii«lifaaaUldiMati  ..Thft-taoit^ 

Sibitiii  CafMMDi-OMdBtetv.aad'aftM  'bAeera  wkb- 
w«M  Miavtl^ipfaw»i  qfi-tfaa  edniMml  diwiog  liie.an*- 
gHtflMWitttthiwthf  d«fr  Bobip8rocir»BDj«  backwani- 
nwB  w.hinl  dailAg  diB  iuitia«t-ar>aajr  murkR  ofTfcap 
oc  oanftami  «ittiBr  iqdmihib.aonrt^Baacs'Or  behax 
TioB*  rad'  dttttw  did  nobiaeain  'Vtattiag  io  penonal- 
couifBt  fclMi  <«tut»  ftaBbtUeae  md  otbsr  drdark* 
Maaoaa,  did  Bot.-in^ieaa  that  Ue  ankcaadiKft  mom 
eibar  from  .cMrattficaf  ar'<di«aAotSKiy  aad-didt. 
tboafoM,  .mioiwfiM^  think  "Hi  itMr  -d*^  laiait 
Mraaatl^  In  BBeaHHBMl''.lriin.  w«  yntperiolgaM  m€. 
vmnjj  and,- not  MtiairMMod  with  thU^  tba^s* 
idaat  af  tha  oaaa-nttrtial^liDd  aiaay  mamber  of  it^ 
•eat  up  m.  fatiliao  *r  ttapraaantailaB  t»  ljh»  Board  :of 
  /  ij  .   , 

pmident ;  Ftmcu  HolliarDei  ciq.,  mradniinl  of  tht  Bed  ;  Bvrj 
Nomi,  Mq.i  nar-adminl  of  the  White;  TliofnM  Broderick,  uq., 
ml  iftrtiT  •r  u*  RHb;i*bd'C^t^ini-Ohivh*  HoIibm,  WlUiim 
Bv^  JaU  StRwo*,  Jah»  X^aO^,  P«Mr  Sfpi%  Pnoma  Gvfir*  JtihA 
Voere,  JmiDM  Daaflw,  umI  pis.  Hod.  Aa^uifua  Keppel. 
I  ThktMiii,dt(htr,  aad  •mptrKTfbbleTKiiJpoitUBter.tlielUT  Per- 

Ainb,  aad  wlw  ma  fiwiM*  if  tku  f iia«4fm«iib  «ir  >linqre», 
HmttMf,  IbM  Bfiig  betnjed  •raptogis  of  p^rmal  femr  ;  bul  Ihe  «»■ 
MTtimiaf  rocb  »  ebSTMnb  aiCtrCeTj  merit  attest i an.  "A  Tery  odd 
nii*iiMMe,»  i^S  *•  '«otrM«pUM  ef-  Ai«t^  Wtcfacll,  ww 
tbiwm  »  •ftw  Ih^  <lBf|  <lh»  >iid»f e».T^hict,tidi  ^tbrded  qatteaof 
epecaktioa.  A  letter  cuan  fnm  W-  Volture  uJtkeNed  to  Mt.  Bjir, 
wUek  wu  ttoppti  kt  tbe  "poet-bfltcM,  btbttght  to  Lord  Holdenieti,  tnd 
■pawl.  Tfc/biBtlrtB«i'Mi  nrttttJ-Httrt  fttew  flw  PakedeHMi^- 
M.  Tvltain,  h«4e«)uM        Mr.  Bymg.  hirf  ■4Mil 

like  ■  bnr*  ud  prndeni  aduital  in  tbe  enp^enMit ;  ud  thtt,  w  tbe 
Titodi  t*m  (mity  MperinT  l^'dMh  ud  it  tbe  coitditlan  oT  tbeir 
iM»at«  ite  SollkaiM  Ibtf  oMaaM,  bU<Ur\  BfM!  •MMtafr  P*r- 
Mtadw  k  «bMT  «B|]|f«v)Mt,>e  nffif  hefif  biybq  W  tha  Kaf IVb  tlMt 
to  lora  deeinwUm.  Yott  Mf  judge  wbeiher  that  uteetatwn  could 
W«  ben  of  fi«et  mrtiat  ttt  Ur.  Wfag.  kmaj  are  oT  opinion  OMt  tbie 
mUhnfc  iT  fee*  bi*Miet)hBab«ift  tMfiM  by  bin  «p  bie  MeBU.**— 

A  better  ot^ection  to  the  letter  ,wo«ld  be,  that  RiebBlien,  en  shore 
Md  at  tke  dfeiUM  ef  mm  leagoei,  eiiald  hardl;  be  a  (ooil  judfa  of 
wbMfHIadaihM.-  ItolelMrataeaM'bffe  bMi  «rritleB  by  UOalix 
M|iM»  I  M,  lliea,  H  wqaU  ^anf  bad  little  weight  with  the  Eft- 
gliah  peblic,  b«t  woold  probably  haTe  increseeU  the  irritatm.  The 
MKliBC  of  tbe  letter  wat  certainly  the  ipa'cUneoui  act  of  Voltaire,  wlio 
wmm  mtMul-wm-m  bVManlijs  UhI  who  bad  tMftiM  befbrri  ntn»tt* 
■H—WPiafhwfcM#CTlW>WlweM».  BwiKite  t^Srnf.  iDcN^^ns 
lichelien**  letter,  w»a  writl«D  in  the  fetlowing  wDnla :  "  Sir,  ih'ongti 
I  aa  aliaeBt  nnhnolrn  to  yuo'l  t^ink  tia  my  doty  to  eenil  yoa  the  copy 
<nkaian«wbMi  hwo  jitt  iMeWetf  fren  ibe  hfUnhal  Due  d»  Itieln* 
bn;  heMTi  hHMoity,  ud  aqaitr  eider  me  to  eooToy  it  iatu  yonr 
kMii.  Thil  wMa  «■«  UW^Nhei  leriiMtny  iKmi  ene  (if  flie  OMt 
MdH^M^D  m  mm  feaeimu,  of      eoaetryiHii,  Mkea  me  f  tv 


AflipM^c  iiAMMavBitfa  JrddMnwtBH  iidrd  Xkm 

tTWl«VliMMttha|Bf/»*miIktt«Rdnfi  'bur  attaDttiMt* 
daaftr  bfc«MlM«t.tti*-ttmth;aiid  Unda^^t^cttaat 
jiMtwBilfliMirjOoaBniylatid  dwcpiiaDaariiikDtiiia  can 
oaftibeli^ibyiPg  iimt^ilB»mi»  •fi  onnmhiaa'bbibra- 
yonrJordflhHwtaaithia  ttantittmt  m  -  Jtidiag  ODiaehietf. 
uRdac  Apaaaaritf^iaondBibkilDgiajjitetta'deBtbimkt 
dDRitiu^gDoat  aaiaail7tiofithaitvmtfthWiial*<o£waiM 
pait  «<  vfaiahrbeiftdlBiiiBdatIf  ■nd7«ihiBhi  admiiiioft 
noitnibgalioDt  arafi  if  dieitrana'^oaldiba  eomiaiid 
tadikj)  •Dsbinniiw  jaHgnMirrtueniy  f  tabdy  tfaerelbra;! 
fan«ar  adiPuwdadByeaal  ■  wJuiat  <na  Swalt  ay  a>  jnadca' 
t«dth*priaalafiTfli-pi»7:gnaF'lBril8hi|M,  ia-dM  mofti 
aanmft-AaaaaivdvnabiqdidaiAMaiPfiabia  nN^ail^ 
elBBaBCDr^'''  iNathiag'wa»iftate«qwnniontlaii'lbb>i 
euieDtiaib/oC.iniy  cateW-trtieii  ihk  >ldga  -tfaoaw^ 
uawMihud  td  iibav«MM!jiaf  eamn  i  b««t  hi  <b» 
pcaMBbrmatUBai-iC  wak  MMviditt)  lat-tfaa  kw-Ului' 
itBiaetn«a'i<«teD«lB»afvHBJmanlafaiid  lha  laia«iri«i> 
iatBBsUtl  InisraamarJBmeadadthe  ghtMttf  metcyj' 
t^.aogilgtDg  tbaijkkig  io  a'pniiida»-tt>  th*  p«tlttod"i 
iBg.orTe[niMa«qaiag;«aty-«iC>  Loildonj  kdd'  hiB-aik)<i 
es^.'BOwi.took  Bo-Datkxf«f  Cke'4«cbanneDdRtioai  Of 
nMDcfu)  '.The->B0ii«ftute' vf' the>  «obtb>a)artitl  ivM'' 
called  Bivevy  iiraage  thiog«^«ot  to  mveh  a  aebtaittbl 
Bgaiasi  Admivd  n>  i^iB8t>tbA  turtfetaa  of  waVt' 
t^lD'tba  maa'whilflt*'  a^aioeb  w^lMlspoaod  to  the^ 
ctmrtt  MpU  thvararMiB^ead-tkbn'H'WU  aoruel-thki/ 
to  tbwvr  tha  datatoibsifcMt  ok'thtfiMtigt  vat  in' 
a  inaavar  1»id-ii»Uik  atntewa  tiUittie  avgte  to  pai^ 
diMfiyag;  aatwith«ndtog>balMd  ili  aaolamB  mav' 
neT'dadaradi  ia  khr  amnrmt  m  Art>'«ddraB«  of  Aft' 
chyof  Loado*v«h«tba'«x»iM  altoir  taw  aad  juatiek* 
to'biM  tkair  toiawa^  ■Tk*<iBj'-bdg&H  ttf  aoabdtbla'' 
vavy  high/"-  A  great  dtoal  hiord  'has  been  eaid  W 
tbraw  the  blanM  upon  th»  etfut-tJMenlal.  aod  to  bn' 
Tolfa  tfttne  of  ItB  memben^o  dafk  -tfuApieicniff ;  f«t,' 
vienribg  tko  «ab|ecteBlbily.  itappenrsfo  oi  tbattbot- 
coort  oeoM  ocaroei||f  ■bata-retut^d  ady  other  md-^ 
teaee.  Tbey  tfba«]v«d  ByBi;  of  i^tfrMbal  cowardice 
-^traaohetyWaaoutof  tfaefpMdii^'^ue  theyfbunA- 
thabCkera  ha*  beien  grkaC  retaiaamrin  and  enrora  iir 
judg^nt  vtM  ii  irM  Boe  tbaiF  &idt,'but  the  fovK 
of  tha  wtriftrtfclDBt'-tf  «leh-t&M[0B  la'k  omntnaddeif' 
wen  iMmMMbIa  -wttk  dkaih.  •  Thftjr  wrpreaaed,  in 
tha  Btr«Bgabt''iDeBBk^'ifa«hri'«yMDB  -that  tihe  hw 
waa  too  aevMef  thMy  comt^htvA  Out  It  had  left 
netMng  to  fbadMiMtfok  of -ike  -eoivt;-  aod  tfa^  dKf 
aSt  thai  remaioad'ftff  tham  tal  d^.  Io  iwconimeBdltig 
the  eaae  to  the  rayiff  prMogatlTBi  wUdl  akme  -eooM 
iBBpead  exeewiWt 

The  fate  of  Byng  rested  with  the  king  aod  the 
kiaifB  advnerBt  It  is  gederslly  stated  that  Pitt  was 
williag  that  tbe  onfasppy  officer  should  be  pardooed, 
but  wished  to  thivw  the  uapopalarily  of  the  act  on 
the  king  persooally    and  it  appears  to  us  qolta  In 

r  Synmer  to  Mitchell. 

>  Lord  Waidegraee,  gpc  whew  enjotTtaeMy  m  lely,  nj*—" 
papi)lw<v]rik)Btiopod.ifi4eqt«ffaiMilk«  eilminl;  bat  PHi  asd 
Temple  Were  deairoai  to  (bto  him— j<artly  to  vlpaae  Leiceiier  JIooMt 
anA  pertly  bnraoM  raakfnt  liifll  leia  criminal  would  throw  sreater 
bltifie  en  the  iMe  adttiniaiMtiM.  Bet  ht  (paid  ftie  odium  of  prMed- 
tng  •  man  vho  faul.b«t»  kapged  ie  ekgjtia  «mrt<wti  in  EdbIbBiW. 
thaj  wanifd  the  XiHg  t(i  p^tai  lum?riih«|it  Jb/W  Memitw  U  uier 
fete ;  ■sKetUe  M  tbe  pnctlce  of  MOtt  nutlitcn,  woa  I 


I  take  all  mnit  to 
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la^ni,i^  wiatioft.o^*  pfi49i»,.whfQh  flJftP«.*ouJrf;  «PW^tflfyn*%»«fc#^*!^ 


re^tf^.ttW  |;tiP,fi»iigf!a^:t^^'RI>ilirtiot«t,. 
the  eouDcil  at  last  referred  hia  seoteDoe  <(0;t|h9  ■ttv^h'* 

th^fcith^-JiKlavB'WQuid.Qr  tq  liHrw-'^qQ 

th^i-lV»U^  «rlicle.  wbieh  panWlnacl  «iegt0ct.w  re^ 

oi^ethv  nenlt^nc*.  which  the  <iiaucVD»M;tt(il;hiMlipt«T 
ni9wii»^»,'-Th«  coninil  trAotniMttad,  ttun  wgqr%„o(t, 
th%j«iji|«l  0i(fa9  IMniflif  t4»«jf4fainri|yt„vbfl  \hm\ 

V(Hild;9iga,th»'  vrerrantE,  wd  .AiUniral  ^oritav  onfi- 
o£,t))«;b«NMvl.  wpal<|  not  4igq  it  at  giU  4edM>Dg  Klwt 
fa«'WOuM  .rnllwt  di»  htBwelC.lhfliaigiT^^.  sspFitioA 
tt^Uia -dwth  of  ByQB*  -  ■Forb'*.  thr<ie  ^w««ka  b^lM;^ 
tbJm  bwl  'WriUlvD;  QHt.ffwWMl:X«a4DqK,nrhy-.ti>fl'M«-,. 
t«w«  thQtild  not  b«.  enMpc^d- 1  JDb^^^vvgpNi-iff^ti 
UiatiKha  Biilwrikl'-*  DQ^epM  flQuMiOytibftiiaif^,  Mi 

icfti  iiiidii4il»4^0cti*i»i  AKl'hfdifleAlam^  )Mia  o«t.(lbi 

ofrJitt  f^-NHiowwiOftO  awpiwaciwaii  tb«m>ju«the 

a(i».  At-ftnp  tbr««h  RQd  then  tovebi  mftnibew.inf 
c(»»r(-niArtia(.  r4)«wed  their  ttjlutiitttiotid!  at.iMLa^rl 
ntinltyit  uud.lMt^  TorriRgtMinodi.^kef!  Itipfrnffi» 
BMk&wii<tii.Df,(b«it)Rf»iintia^3^i%  nKd^pB/BwHlefl 

dafvCu^MW  Keppflli  bein9'tift«rrtQnbMnwlfi]S^9'.; 
to  Sir  Francis  Daahwood  ia  the  House  of  Commoaa, 
wBo  theVflupon  K>se  to  (iestfe  a  bfll'to  absolve 
member*  «f  the  court* martial. from  the  aath  ot  ob-, 
ency,  lAii^t  'bf  tfao  mtliCHrj-  vode^  they '  badt  as' 


dun  Mil  of  iffHcgMiw  wUoh  m  watt  nnpopttlMk" 


aodt^hir  BMiBittftijin  thpinnifwb^ii^ftf  ^  qiMut^ 
mfAtw1><1t£fKipi4lK04gb^  .  TVf^W  twice 
ai]4  ]9Afni9fl  .4viWgh„cflt9mit^!W  t\^.cQfim)  of 

to^/kmnnAfHl  BMMlg  iftlW  <rfi>iifr,.1ifyOTlft«'.M  -UW. 

<;ottrtrimrti»f  v^.d4iuQ»d^.fKmaiK.nri^  ^^pwiC  frv 
oOifiers  n^ro  4t»aiAiinin6  w.htt  ^Pim)  hft^  j*"^  for 

tlM9tn,,;.giAj^«iH4Vft(^eAHBj,tf)l^,f^.-.lj;pV9q.t^  h^ 
badi  ifld^Rd,  jD99ia:Hii«t4kfta-ia.«nf>iof  thoa^  Q^pers; 
tla^b.MWtMn^i^iFWil  dMlv«>iP?ii^i^,)n«)9»d;t^t  aU 

JvUst^tAfPft&kiU^BMMflffduflfK^f^WVfff  few  two 

B«ifr96y)Siiiv)w>ffiwi(^.^riA^i«,ji^.ivit,fw  Tw^ 

day  it  waa  treated  very  differently  in  the  ^aafaj 
^Thftrt  tfee;fl«Wti:^iei)jij«iflfc-.-8I»WRH  h<?^ 

iVHDil4«iia*fr£^i>So  /filM^viflkp.iwiMilw-Awy'* 
daJwj  thongfc,i,Qnl(y«mrifli»hpwfd  bMii  fih«t  b^pbs 

of.  ttM.,flWt«iP«  .MdsMlvMRiloifho!  Mwt-op  tlw 

B»g/h  tp„th«  »Conm9«|tj4Miri>)giitbitt  ww»h'.«r,  tU 
n^mb^pa  ff  ttMiffOHtftm^rt^tiW^aM  TiMiqtfec»«f 
thftb  MPl»i(4,«|igM.»tM}dutiu^fJwd^^;i^ti)«Tf% 

bgnflTjartlW^i  »^l>qllAdlf«&bM4--t«tf^Mii^th.Al' 
the  o^er  officers  who  had  composed  the  court,  it- 
tdalteddisii  lonMitpa  tf«Citqim«|l^  »  ^itrO  lltaie  *u 

tt^^,  Aud  ,BS^  O^ei^.  l9jrdBJi'^a.lic|1(l  thai  they  ftHod  to 
ahow  any  good  reaaona  for  the  bill,  it  wwiiaaatttMni»<- 

ly  fftjl6(Md,  'n6e'.^tthty(ft 'io«e  ]irtart*  df  tDWempt 
tbwara  the  tioiue  of  Commoiw  tar  Mndi&g  ^iV> 
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CIVIL  AN9'4*il)l*fjiRi*^TfeA'i*i'6^'^IONS. 


a(ot^iAgi.^>nm  oES(Ui*A,tfteWtiDa^«r;  'but         gi«iiUj^'(^yMd''bM  '(!^t^^bh«ttflt«dr «dd" 

Co  ktgtiw,  fi0  Wtfs'tv^ft,  dsdfitfnwtldtwlDnMetoff  thirt'- 


Ui£l^«i'l»t«  4x«dtttfiMi<dr  V  Brit$Bb>4dfAiM:'  B^t^ 

qriumriM,'  tMk  ^tW-^  a'fcldt^ll^M''  atia  itwty 
frtmAi  «^  4M»  '^IWlHttt  M  flui'iMti  aftd  VH'tlM/ 

titt>iif6  Metrof  marlHes'ifrtitt  ^ttlM^  M"alioot  tilM,  re^ 
h«  wfnild^HtMf  AflMK   tft>  •rtXiUie&^-^^fi^hWm& 

if1iefber'%«  K}Kfea'-dM^'''9flt',  'i^rV  iM'tr«lUg''Mu 

and  pMeiit^hhWw'tMg«3ftn^}p¥eipi/f\f,  bb'sabtAiMdil 
to  tie  ft  wfaini  btittdMrifit^f  dtt»f'bi»''«}'eH.'  Nffgflv^ 
ibft  g^fl^lf- lUrtftHd^'bitf -btt'dfpetr'ilM'  d«(A;  and'fB< 
Ae  tt^%f  UfMaht  'U«'retfefved  it'ltafletr  tbroagb  tbd' 
tbe  beftd;'ftUfi'Mei*'ibrMigh">flM'  ftMi'tj'tblWlB  Mh^n' 

iRm  fMki  im  4rfWH!g'M»'«f>^'MU»M'%b'hfo'd«id£ 


'TUa'iM  KUlii*>4T«nHtt'{t»>i]^t^Wd -fid  tkJtti' 
dd  fmaslMtiba.  'uid^V'd&cUi  oP'Byfa^'bdt»4ed"tirv 


feMHtte';  *M  tbbt=ia  tlw  btiBloelncif  hSa«ffic*he-Wtt  - 

•na  NeWtbille.  --Htattrd«hSp4UB«erdd,ftKt;thottgb' 
hri'gi«c«'mflHo'Mfig6r-a-«l(iItter,  It'Wdt  «tM«iiv 
tbat-8  gi'dM  pRitf  HbirABS  of  PdHiamMIMW  ■ 

eooiiidArbd  'bim  as  fheii*  cblef-^'tbat  Mme  of  these' 
tntgbtipiMtfiUy' be  BttBCbbd  to  him  by  a  [niaelple  «f'> 
gnftUUde,'  ffuctb^  gr0fttM''natnb«H  we^e  bfH  foHonu' 
ei^l^  bMbUW  'tbey'  bad-  re^tt  'to  expect  that  tie< 
wbuM'«otW  b»  In  a  ccMiditlon  tv  rdtrard  vftdli' Mirv-'- 
iceA"''-t»ut'tbBt'tbedtibebinM^ffWB»t)iiRiida^d'd«ubt>^ 
fub'"  Tb<d<lti^^'dbttfgM' Waldegfave  to  go  and  en-' 
covtA^'tAk  grM».  '  •^Tflll  him/'  mRd  tb«  phin-i 
spwtkittgnffd  inia«iM»  Gdorgo,  I  danot  look  apott 
myself  BTlArig  wblte  I' am  io  tbe 'bamlB^tfaMe- 
8e«Mdt«lBV'tibat'f^''fffti'dMemiItied  t«  |;6t  rid  «f' 
theM'^BayMttt't  that  I  eiiptibt'hfi^aBiitBtaitetfi  hkI 


of  NelttdBMltf,  Wll0ba^hd>ifUai(<l 'ledger  Bod  taiiMeiMP 
itfMmeiMDMfcettrtiiNlMiWbt  oftbe  d safer.  <  H«ultf' 
tbiiv^ wiig'wtywithttyopgFtlih*  -^ftlwynHiat 
mkf«  WI'ibattfii^feffWeite^nMd.tb^  Byitg  nfTatv 
eiia«d)' Hud  tbe  ]8t«  tiabhMt  Axtt^ed  of  asqbined; 
add'tbav'tbefa  1^  wm)  bfa  Mhnven  tu^gbt  Mt  al 
d0fliWc«N' 'Wbeh-WHldttgr«te  repeated  tbiB  anawwi' 
tivAd  ktag',  thfl'DM'Boverei^  exotabn^d,  ■•N«itbe« 
tbW  Dnlto  «f  'N^aatl«  uor  l^baraslf  am  jaifet  «f 


<bAi»jttbii<^tifi^iMd<^ei  flM<%(^'Chingtf  d^  dcwit-Bd  b)a  Joi^M^  to  8))Mlt  to  Koweaatto 

dArib'bdA-MilWsrl^'ditfbflMr^a  |AMwf«rADd<  sga!ii'-butftB'(ha'4riD^  geew  mom  di^temkidd*  hU 

kept  loBv  IB  atup«iiw,'Mpect«4  tliu 

IW (wOamdAMV  ti         cIj't  t  '<r"-j!-il  /m:  tnwt*.lblitthqn)Wj<i>iMhtc»e*tqattpvioti.Wfailhl>iVI(ln<fiVnlTa«- 

■*  ff4lw)»>  ^^lMn,p^.G|jMmJI.-#^^|L^^^l^,^,Hfyatf  ^lai  oAo  wire  oralcri  em  ii  familiar  convtrtatien,  endckrored  'u 

in-— Smuli^U.—Sir  Juhn.  Biiroi*'!  Li'le  or  bsMt kW  M^Miy't  («MlflM)lmU>H»iw*>nft  bit  }Mt|HWiit  aomriliaK: 
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jimwgim  tim»t,  iia—a .  Bin.  .»dA  tL«rt  tffa^fki 

Hiigtl^jbiiifVnioi'tMVl  vUlMWt  AiHbenidp)ib«ntiM« 
CfimttwM  4odjFM'Wet«nbfla>de8iniB,t4diliW4Qir 

^iLqw^iug  iwA^  IbQipnoDotitin  of  F«li  ar-^mdm 

G^pq^^R^.f  W  ^  fonn^iFllao  .«£«dmi»tniiDaiiifc 
^^i^ifrttit.ih*  JJflfcg  qf! Ctfinfcttulmri. it  )gfat  dnmn 

imtW^UHnl  ;Ritt,APd/l4ffrd^«tn|riB  1M»i«iilbU  jai»-< 

S9iH»bp<iy  ajip,;  t^,  pwftofl*  wli*  VMreiM  Wr»r'lh4< 

•9Ppo«ed.  lia.be.diiwijwflad/with.;Pitt,.a>.ac<!nPBtirf/ 
the  uiq^gjMfiefiQt  pj«c9  beJMd>iiU(Mwl>blni*-*KDdtfaati 
Q)|8d  w9Btbw-ao()Jit  Subb  Da^isgdm :  fVia  kinuidlf 
va«  osJy  to  p^ymwlWr  pf -tbe  fonees^bwc  hd  «a«i 
to  have  «D  ]>iah  i*T»nioD  gnoted  >tb  his  ohMlrMv 
sk  cov^wi/Mm  far  givmg  ^^ioU.iepe.tf  f7tfitK-> 
ni€nl.vt,^.f^i^rt  rpign'  Witao^IuQrd  Waldagmrp 
abowod  tJba  plan,  to,  tho  lung  be-mado  aiaa;  «fa» 
jl^Uona  to  it,  anyiDg  that  it  fiofaiblj- aught  bana 
gfKtd  Bfhet^e  foTiMr.  Fox.  hiaftiiDdOfabd  wlatbaiw^ 
hpt  thi^  it  did  aot  aoawgjbia  purpoaaa.  .Hia>lMrd-i 
■fwp  .r^pttqd,  1m  'vna  jMrt:pir^iadloacl  in  id  .fiwm  (> 
tji^  Fw'f  naqpieata  ia  bahalf  of '.faia  icloDdfl  and 
i/um\y  ivigbt  be  vqrBafoii»Uo.i.bnt  chat  h*  iaagiD- 
ed,  v^irqr  wan-  amph^  'm,.(atminf  »  pbn.of 
B^inistnttoQ,  his  majeaty  wouM  fiwd  nqpe-of  Uaan 
fi}rget£ul  pf  tMr  qwd  istateak  -  Ha  addad  .that 
of.tjie  poreooa  natked  ware,  good  apealun.in 
parli&ia«ot«  floi  tha^  Dofovt^oatalyt  9ntarf  ma 
ofiw  9BtoaiD^  thai  Rn^.t^fiuAity  of.  a  itiiDiftar?  Uiat 
wvqa.of  t^afe  g^Atlemeo  .might  aot  ha  iocliaod  in 
ti^e  aof  part  in  tb»^prei«ot,et4tiB  of,ooafiiaiaec  bat 
t^t  they  jftight  bo.tallied  to,  atd  wiwa  his  mqieMjr 
l(QPw  tboir  ^rvia  he  tvi^b^thaa  datennioo-whothar 
would  wr^pt  theur  aai^icaaov  not;  and  (battiaa. 
to.  Fox  JtuwBelf,  ho  waa  peranadad  that  he  would  be 
aatisfied  Yfiih  whatever  mark  of  iaror  hia  tDiyeatj 
might  please  to  confer.  After  some  hesitatioa,  the 
Ung  nld  Lord  Waldegrave  to  anthorisa  Fo«  to 
treat  with  the  aeven]  partiea  ii«ned.  Tha  mgo^ 
tiation  ttimed  out  joat  aa  hia  lerdahip  aipacMd. 
Lord  George  SackrlUe,  tbough  he  had  baao  vioteot 
against  Pitt  at  the  begianiog.of  tha  aaaaieo,  waa. 
now  flloaa^  cenaeeied  wiA  fafnit  aad  had  entered 
into  eogagemeDts  with  Leicester  House — that  is  to 
s^y,  with  the  priucoss  dowager,  the  Frioce  of 
Walea,  aod  Lord  Bate,  wlio  were  determiDed  to 
ftrce  Fat  upon  the  king  whether  he  would  or  not. 
Lord  FgiQODt'a  object  waa  atiU  a  peerage,  aad  ho, 
therefore,  enjined  himaelf  from  jolniDg  Fox  oo  the 
■core  of  bad  health,  which  he  snid  could  not  bear 
dte  fiitigaea  of  the  House  of  Commooa.   Lord  Hal- 


aaalte  iiBa*ia.Jiite^iBB  tar^n>grNkiiwJl'Im<t»SlrMe» 
KiBfA  aitntjpKwiiMmi  Wmy.  o^haHwd Wnahuaif 
1raa-fft>Bdd  cbibefoiStina  iiiidMt*lPMpiind4la'nH«Q 
ampUjnDttnti  hi*  4iel'va«apNb(!tM>'ttnit'«M->0towgt» 
«Miaa8eaty^rea^aDd»7)Mil|(<€)«M^  alMCaea.«a4 
ofial-ptbniiBiif  otiiatiincieiv<aeAJtHi,.ik»Mfti>ei'did 
oefeithiiihdt  bdviBaM8i«iH«oiUiiadteiv|h»>tf«fkiibe<af«o 
0^1  ikinliv  on  to-  he  ie VDiMeUd>  'Wiiiii  iniptfpDltt-  ^^sMv 
aiateafaft)owgh«4)arlUBAtp^e  pfogMWii  hi'slMn^ 
BoMvJMlD^toai  awr*hffiwilyi|kAiiau-iti^dy>t»w. 
fftifom  kiwa8''jiaiwAei«iBd<if'MaaOb,latfrifCMo4aai 
kMa.tarUo  aB|^<to-tevd'teeiriv-«M  •«U.  taiI)«a- 
MsaA'  «e  >^:«tt«U(ab  leaiii'Plcba«d'iirte(pli>'«aai« 
ttettiBdiotihii  -/Ii|iffi'p*gtoud>iiild>1llot  lAbo'/aaDt  M 
lba»-BBrt:afLWiBAUMKti«bk-b«d-heldi'*»  aaae 
q<fc»-«»Xoittiginlll1i  'idttiaHni<e«;  aid  Mad* 

itiira  MUa^-tb  ■  fBktbiphi  thaptliia i aaw hm 
wBie'DoJoagenaeqaiaedi-'  li  waa'haagtawd  ttai^ 
hnrtfaar-dofUwv  Piu:  wduMnUnrdedtaealfi'hafe  rw 
ai^etffiihflK  iPilt  •^dk)»aoa»aM«ei«e^ae*»iMi  «a#- 
mtim  my  teaOblBi  «B#i«ttaad»d  «o  tala^tf  irttfa 
uaa^ofd  laaatAiiQniH.  .eiib>«ln»if«Wa«Av  tba-  tKf 
Bppbitt»i  ft|p4biiiD«he>of  IDiwilMalaad^'deiMVMra 
anrwd;  ao*  m**bam  s>ar*eh*'aMt  VMopleU  dif 
miaaalt  Piflkiwariaold  .iitt  dMM^'itaO.  ^bis  ana 
msm»d^by^.h4^gifa'tvifftmgiti»  tihttBaeHonhlp  at' 
tba')aiB4iaqiiatv  ud  rbf  ssptft  ether  nMlgntloaa. 
BaUUraagh'thtf  i<iog>ipd>dioatgot'rld  %f  Aa  Kttitaa, 
kto  ihadi  Mt>  bea*  -  abla>-  to  '«o6oei)iHah  >  aayi  ezraaira^ 
nwnta/toj'vaTaaca  iitfasteV'^oid  ;«aaf  hnMlj-  haer 
wliBBai'fea  aeriLAaiimiatrtuaa  '  Pte(|»'>tba  cabinai 
Plttiagahi  BUippiiJ  ta  Miitwy  afar  of  popiM^ 
aad  -ftMdofDCiMf  Aoi>paMlaaa  .Aa-  ]ridb'fiald  anaff' 
bakea-«eM.:libaeallyi'AHP««Ailipo»'  Um-Mid  Mt 
friend-  Leggett  Thiat-iMdB'tkpae  kad  baae 
^id  befow  aAfllmote-JiHiidv  audi  Itfaremwd  di^ 
fioaltiea  of  dw  kiag.  - The  Stake  «f  Danoafairav 
B«DWBdl]raiita£eempaBaian.to'hl8'OUiJeB^  raonie* 
edat  thahaadioftfaBlinanniy  tiU«40ioaaMi»aboald 
hei  aamadi'hui  hfr'taaa  aakkHiBj|i4>e  foaa,  and  do 
sttcoeaaoF  oimld  bff  'fetfDdl  Lonl  Watdegnre,  ike 
oa^.moa.oa  -whom  Geai^ge  really :nllad,  me  agsia 
eaapbyed'ta  ioiA.  oat  Ifer  BoMateva.  By  tbe  kk^ 
dnaioB  be  appkw  tO'Sid  Thomni  Hofetaaon  aad  Lord 
Qnpplinv  but -Atpfkaakaa.  said  ifaat  h*  ma  asia 
fit  Ban  to  BKoaed  iPitdi  <hat  ins  had  Ormif  atp*' 
neBead.tfaM-aaaare«irytdf>m«aiMs  nn^Mg-anlaia 
heconU  apeak  mH  in.-<lM,Uoaea  «f  Cemmoat 
dinthafandoaaaa  bekaiaa'entai^  md'ana-aatrMa 
(dd  to  laani  Loid>  ]]up|ibi  ieuaaad  hlaiaalf  km 
belag'.inaid»..«hmeHor  ofrefae  aKefae^ann  a*  not 
bakig  aqnri  ta-attcb  aii  *tB|»h(ya«n»  ama  la  Unm- 
aS  Ae  gaeatapk.  twunfBaul^  t  aad  ttwaa-mra  «iiM* 
of.feinpeetandhai'rioBael  <At*m,  wbaa  t»«*y-*"fr 
had  refuted,  aad  whetf  tbe^Bnfee  «f  Caatberiind 
had^na  weraa  Kaneaaf,^fca  'Dak»of  Jiamsiil* 
beoama  Diore-«aara^eotia,  aafti  aaamed-  wilfiDg  I* 
utidortake  a  new  miaimy.  gHda'  taarage  la  good 
pan  aroBa  from  tii«  fnet  that «  partiaaiealBry  4e- 
qairfinaa  the  )oaa<6f  ^itareatms  aba^  mr,  wd 
had  ended  in  smoke.   H« 'demanded  permiaaiDn  to 
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CIVIL  AMBLimxEAXXiEaaaasacriofiS. 


bwwll^.4m0BlMii(ar^qikinfttiUDdqoCilMi^ 
MMW««|B6WiQiriFi»M  Bunkel  uriith  Utvcftraa* 

ofki»)««wcA>.«t*iMiDQAtt)ODMa«<to  aHMtittraidaiav 

tor-w-hftjyufiWii^  woM  jMtiyt  — bmifetoiw  )brily' 
KWMinAl  nwiMlerii  9(Ipiiik<ilftiiti«idtihirf<|flm!'MB 

ihtHttip  iiifIh<>weto4Mn^ii  BBtJ«k*ii>^«lrdMl» 
M  bMP«4ilit  eonrUftpdeietTilhingiBienwMiafatllad^ 

wwUdi)tHv«  iMMWgni  m  wti  rf4  kbopadpdefiteiie  a>fl  ato 
^Mp^HWdtiV  'la^d'AatAmb  dlB^iditbed  ts-«b«i 
fitf-liof  lCheilarfi<fcfc  M  ettgii«e!>l»i»>«o.>t]<i9o«iBnr 
mb'tbeid^ik0«,Hiiliiodo6(i'bi>  gnbt  tv^og-ioilFitti 
\mi  tli*tL«iMat»r-.B«kii«<  party."  'CheatotfieU^im^ 

Ite  Uil»di*iiMUati««iwuldiliev«Wmfltiinig  tai'pMt*' 
VMBab-mikui^  final^iniuMdlhiittwtfi  «i*ii'Piite 
M  l4«fp«»Uir  tt»|]*«(94haklbe.ikio9  *oBldbiwnv 

«nd  biui  tte  iBittiirfBU  faaioAa^iaiBvaanMBb- 
■Wb  tbao  lib  lu^iiiy  wqwrM,  fit  tlafc^pwicagfc 
utf  lierwnimnibfttMi  diipDgBdttfaiDtttajithBa 
bwB.  All«bwMM}*KflMMWffaW'i*iaMl«tadftdl 
dM.lBiif:  ibat  tiMieiiianldr.lMiinn'aritmtxtritfaniit 
Pitt.  HMmuqetiy  thMEfOMsnim»to,«D4  «oBbvti^ 
viiiD^yk  cpaaejMd  ^m/Btmmd  hip^ndaviniaia 
b*trMlMi'wilbi»  tin  4id(o.-dMpiiiig 'tii-sti  plbdgsd  Im; 
Vord  llutnia  OHqitll»yi«a«liRU«d';*Bna8ooableviiBf 
vwM  tMfai«/ht»'fttrc-aad^a»iHitiake>tfae  feoMvdi 
of  iLfbin  nicfaoM  tham.  TboHdoke^toiaejiridaiifcTT 
tk«  cKrchpOcaHor,  Honhaitke*  ]md  aaipeikl  eoafee* 
wMai.wtbf  itfe.aiid  Ijand  [fimtpnaaftied oKfbteawC. 
lWaoc>aa44u»it(f<<atid  oaoMdiv-BtmiillaBfbfixdiDib*) 
■atretno  lo  itia,Jtw^£aBiHi  ••MDfrti-ttiihoMihMing' 
tha  jMU*  MitfaM  to  aik.ieaoigfe  tliBator  aByiatf- 
tha  gMtlantaa  wbatn  ,fa«t  JiadrBaga^ad  atfainidaTa 
Mora,  and  •wtio  waidaacoibad  axb^ng  «Dir>MiWfat- 
itg  in  thsir  boat-  4fcilHw^-m  bM^f  •dqwMiaa.'irf 
bekig  Mrt  ftr  t*«o&ifej  tft'iJiMi  Ibandi  jm  tfaalD  Bp^ 
IwiaiwaBU/".  Itimnair  {brbiiMlfa-aiiJaiwvnd. 
iha  oaBtirylMd  hnwiaaiidy  tm-iouirteivilluaft 
viiHlrj.  -YiaC  hn  it*i«lr.-ui  KaatiiigiUi  eye  arar 
Ih^  jaiM-anhffina  a£:Ma«BBillati  Haadwoafaev  iRitt^ 
wd  BMa»eiit  tha.afiair  ahprt^  hud  Bt'oDOB  rajaeted 
Uwtr  propaaalai  far  Matv  wba  •ma  iled  bj  the 
Uieeater  Hnwa  party  mi  §»ndi'bj^  NamNfeiat 
vu  ooi  t»-be  payniaalar'*-Li(inl  Teoqila,  who  was 
dctettaA  ^  kiogt. w«  to  httra;a  cabwet  amplnyn- 
WWBI  aadi  what-.wMiaonatiof  all.  Lard  Wiect^ 
m.  nkfrliad  MVMeatfr  attapud  the  adminltontai ; 
oMigB  iUa.nauM^  vtjban.aU..atban.-fcc^>Bk>ai&'WM; 
t*  Im  BtianBiiiaiiiBtt^  dmiwatl. Th»  2>aks.iaf. 
I'vmwllftMdM^oneA  ift  «wi  taiimka-hia-m^flMgt 
Wunat  to      jaina  irfigBatiteteiaad  ithtialnttiti 


dwKiaipinlaaiitsiiUilavtrthgifay  rdMthiy)«ai>ltlife"^«#t 

MMBtnw4ftitttt'4iKli4.tfl0iiitMr  Hbi«8k?'''<nilil<^'^ 
DM^tfalnfiJinnK  >'>(d0(iAivi(tiK)rtfiil^'Of  lh»'«*&  tHiBl 

!HdKi4lMt»«iaMtaate.iitriItt]la>itMI  ft'iN^faAfll'tb'W'M^ 
mBoA  irtlch.kiuiM  UTilttoghHa,  tMii^htM  Vlbft 
'iMdJiMonp-fClmfrihiimi  iiii<ti)HMM  «iMM-ftalbi«t 
Hv<Mtf  wiitinoii«Siltb'Ch(F4lDMC,-i<fflii(tt«  bk  HkHfaH^ 
tyitDUbUti'Xtat  tttw'iDdkA'of  iNlMfterfHla  hail'  pnXrL 
■JiJiUBaiitf  A(uii>f(|klfat'BM''adtjnlMMI>t  thar'ft1*> 

ttoitt  iiomii  iBMhbi  ^Li«nl-'Wd)degmvi«re)  |i>tf#«r  ti^ 
ttfi^Dgafi  UnnftViBiatt  ll)l'>dTfit:rilttbfl,  ft^Jr  uUHUg'iSftp 
laddib  amrtfiittrTtw/At^icieomniwaldbey'tf  ffie'tredt^ 
IttttrJ'  ChHiiigcu!}Knlv0d  aoO'tcitottiMit  'wbrds,' An4 
wvHtd  'banriof'ab'ieKodswof'itnlDt  «f'41i:i>6>H«n^e  M* 

liBotiftiitldrddiiprs'ipradtotlbU  wa0  riobti  VerifleSi 
Halt  ho  irAddifiiid  ititr<  fdUMrWit.  That  momiDg 
tbv  iDvke'tof 'BilwMililre;  ttiw  DukO' -«f- Bedfonf, 
IiaM^Wfalltaelieat''IJprd<]rBminft^^bobkd 
apagnklaVhifvUiapMt^iHl'Mr.  Frti  pratnfndtD 
■Mdb9ibim'krtbBlc|MileB<Mi»«i|»|»rt  Mm  fn  puV 
IbmAubt  'bat-'te  A*  «tmiI«&  whao  "WilJegmL 
wenttaHlfatiOaftHMUNi  -to  tife«t  Fox  at  Holhlld- 
HiMieiiilke  fcWHl  him  «rh»1ty  chaAged  since  the 
nnairffagj'andifbl]  af  it»abt«  and  ApprehdMiooB;  for 
Fob  khd  'bSeai  >tallciDg<  with  hoom  gantlenwn 'tipon- 
wfaQM  amUtkncb'ia  the  HouMofCommMii'lie  fntd- 
cbDBMd,  «iid<  had  taov  Soitoi  ihenv  rendy  to  etigRge 
widfifalm  ^gntiM  E^t't'  cnid'fae  hho  eomplMned  thn, 
iniftrpMktB  attllieQoas  Ms  majetrty  had  received  hiitt 
witbi-obolqaBS,  itb()  »f«ito«>i4  to  miatrtut  hire  eteb 
wMe  tw  WM  ne^ttttrttig'hi*  Mrvfeea.  •<  A  nd  ^edAed,** 
flbyv  tb»  eaddtd'^Waldbgnive.  "  the  king  mada  nae-' 
ofiFaB  'ODi  tbfo'pteUDi:  oocMloD,  not  tram  choice, 
(MM!  baawBW'btf  wa>:rti»'ttD)y  nran  of  aUlitlaa  who 
h^-qpMtrtd  MMtm^  f*ft«  ia  hia  own  langoa^.'*  in 
apimt  btfwiwiin  af^tb«•OJrill•gMiugs;  FMt  eonketited 
t»  bCii:dul«tBH«r'tof<th»'<asoh«i^tttt.  The  ^tt  of 
EgraknM-iUi4«M(MLtWb»  od»  of  theaeeretarleB  of 
state^widi'VniiettelaeriiMfd  Mt^aady  formed  hki 

f       I'l     l!l  .  t-"    '  1  ■ 

DM  or  tli«  fononing  argiimenu :— "  That  si  an  indepeodest  man,  who 
wU'teiwtl  tcf  be  bbttWef  4>ith'  hirnujcaiyS  coaSdaoca,  I  might  b« 
umM  m  .wnr  MMiafH'i  bMaoe  na  prtfBU  »iMM,  toitlwi'  tk» 
jaaloua;  of  hja  niaiiMn  Mr  Iht  vigtr  ^  \it  mccmmt  weald  Id  tba 
leati  iDlimidate  na ;  but,  on  Ota  conlreiy,  would  bibtvim  mj  apiriu, 
aaAftmlM  MatfttniW*  acHve la  Mt  Maj^j^  aarviea.  On  tbe  otbar 
ImmI,  ^taaatM  1  aemi  m\  IV  •**)>  acwaaab  «r  iaaafldaaa)^  wMrid 
imoicdiatalj  ^psar;  alt  aiy  welgbt  aad  ivfluanoa  would  ranialt  man 
iniUot.  That  I  iii  iwl  ncao  lo  magnify  thB  dangBn  or  difltcnltic*  at 
•  faOBiMMilaB^e^iit;  atrtfdl  ikUl  tHkn  ^      tktxg  mfug- 

rW|u  irf  «^,HMte>.inticA  ffV**  MM  *4  VtfaM  4r  Fr<^  a^ 
flUatum  md  a  lolrrofrlf  tafoalf.  But  that  pradanca  md  4tHfewa  M- 
Iha  bfinrtieH  of  oBIco  were  ua\j  lo  be  rated  amonf  the  iafanor  qual- 
■tiMiof  (MiaMiMier  or  tba  tteMrj;  that  wMbitv  eonlJ  bm 

dsM  foa  Uif  ,|nt)Iic  ^nrum,  witrnttttmat  MiHi^  n  bath  Bdmm. 
of  PatVanKDi  ^  aatf  that «  aiMtffr  antf  ttpnt  Jtm JMuntn,  irta  Aa4 
Mfatr  CvfttHfcd  palitieal  fiitaiik^,  md  M  almqu  aUorrrf  jtarlj 
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[|3l>(Mh]lS< 


*rp*t*  PP'UWit'«,  ''*-iPprJi||n>e?l«'trwe*  at  .flll  uihIm- 
-ft  nijorif;;  u,  ^  Hfxu^fi  -pf  ComWR*:^*"  9#*  te»»fl- 
tiMfi.  j»uffi<}i©Dt,"   Rut       ,|iiB»  'W..*ft»cij«4'  by 

4nk^i  pf  J>«Tonii|i ice  ftj^dford^  ,  ,  fff 
^aidegmre^arvorillB,  Wiof  ^9lfea,X3pwflrf  #Adilfir. 

.Iti^mf  itw^rMig  (hat  t)Mir.j*dpu9wuriiti(m,.YO|ii4,4i)9 

J]Wka.oir.Ppr{iB«|ur«i  and.  F9*,.^^'t^^B.,^i^nixlftHm■ 

■Ijke^  the  JtjDg,wj>Kld^re-up.^|ie  ^&n.iK4efl|wx.0D 

jDuke.of  ^edfgrd,  wW'it^ad  ipol(9D.<«ul:  .n  bok^y, 
.^hUpar?^  ,io  .Widii^grffva'p  ^  -^lati  it  ,waiuldr/tM  «o 

^jfBTff^rm^r  in  xh^  IhnuBi.OiSrQofmafm^  m  )F<w 
.{liua  tbe,vt(ql^,ffiT"t<Vii  ^'''V''*  4cf>rDt  'Imnngi  ti^  old 

;itivinoned  Jif  ufTigr,  aQs^J(H¥l«J4MBfi«#wflfHid  Mann 
.;^(im»fte^,.^Qjd,  gRv«,ti'«D  full  p^«T«  to,H«soti4;e 
intb.  Pitt  and  ilia  Palie.oC     noAftlq  oq  their,  <mrp 

tip.  thio  ejoaet  iiiaiKL        nnf  ^luc  Fox 

«liould  bo  p9jriUiM!t0r^  4f^HB«  lf«.}uid  gledged.Mu 
word  tbat  bp  ^«iuld<  <  ItmppttBn.ttt  m  itbat.ua,*]! 
ifaeH  pcoceadingaitb^lQld  Uag  ttcduvfld  mtb  £fH- 
more  booor  and  cnodor  than  any  of  tbem,  l<prd 
'Valdegntre  and  Lord.Wtitcbelipft  Qa|y  excepted- 

>  "  GaMrallft"  *u*  Wsl4i«m*t  to  Um  in^riof  |1mm,  than 
mn  iif  mbm  aiwuiii  tmAj  to  tak*  tliM,  tbppgk  aH  andly  ttu  w 
wit  wfttUd  hava  cboaeB." 


lAtaM^w  1m  MotirtbotM  ItOrddMnujliUifi 

<ftiMr«im4f  f|MM9)bilfe|rct»f))ft  CNdwiM«AiH*V4wifi 
-ft,^««tti9CjU>'P«d  hl«  JUtrdAif  fliMikbttWMrMad  UW 

^wfa^imit  •IMnrtiIHrt<«p«Pdifhati^ite*i«b4bo(PHlif 

•«fyl!i(WH:^()ib4tod'jFHRfP«r.ntlMb<<aailPto 

^  ji«iTvi(«<^ttAriH  «WW  qwnlffln.V,  vlIfbiMtpd-H-w 
iliftQfiilHOIItfbPlffawinVM^  MMt^Pfffftt^trtiw  U 

!ten«b^A*cpiiHf3r  «(iibf  «ti»««ii  ♦bPtiifiiKhiwiidofl^ 

W|fcjniRWtftlV^-(i|a|,f>4t^^(|ffg)t  Qftp|bls.||fi«b«<|r*t» 

.l«(^'HU>d.i(£if«M0  >ftS0«#d>ifi)(r>  4be.  JuBgtrWftBld 
.ffirthf>n  4hmf  Bfi  jmp<  4» .  tbf « <Mqatr7TW^  nr.  v«iiU 

jv)rf$aQle„ta*i'A0  ^tl  y/siimnfatfiiwtcpfn^f -jkit  4< 

4iiic0tmtptant>^>f'n'  Qmice>«fdi4b|it<hiitdefllredMtb- 
■iRg'imwP  <oiib»  d«*a-.f<ff  itHMOWr'thmbubatwp 
wsre.^ wdi  id  hwwp/and  *o  .*>-(«,»»y  caon- 
-j^y>qnh«M<Mr«rfiwt)*n!it  Ywaii«x|^d -ta  da««ar  aa- 
livfliyi  ofM  flBi  4K9il9t;  «9d'ib»iV«iwd;«p  hi».««»- 
.plml^^  iUv>Wlge,ihyjB«yij»fei»bp»'-Wft  wei»  *  wf 

,ff^t*w.!lffV>'JI(i«l«d'libac«yfliT4bM>  MtpiOBB^QBaliW- 
rtWWI  )t«¥Faa  |i*«l|fd'^ni»tWid  *a.<da4adna&VtW  » 

9i«^^*i^iBiqglq/HWtaBCfi'.i»)inick  ^n-bMt' MM^ 
4ipnbiH9>A9'iWntlHiff  b»#«v««4n«MWtii(P  fBOBM*  aaar 
cmMw  peflvaflWwJWi'lwl  .diMV.  ^nu«i  |..b»«  ba 

tbopgbfi-h«>MftJrtel^-t4'CWaP».'*boBfi  arlM  v«ie  t» 

bpriog  qn  <opM»M  bPiVUA  '"i^  eWB  alMraid-f  ••P' 
tinfti  .ttifiU  -m:  fttt  ftPCvfomii .  w*  paBMd  jMur  «  b«adnd 
^erjT  ffefMptif  jnbj0b<  ^ew>w»A;int4e  ifor  ne  eibw 
p«Kp«M>it  fkiwdiu*  |h»,9laiwt^.p{  bnakisg 
tJ^in,t,.iwd^t  Wtnml  fin-  libiHr^-wiatM  otiofEM 
)|fi(U:«i^lBf.!nBif»«)^aM(he.diiBf<«|f  tbe-o^b^t^ 
oboae  rttthen  i«  lw,thp  d(t>«Bdftnii.«iid&Hovrflri«f  > 
di)Jw.BfvN»mwtlBlb»«.4w-fr«aedaiitid  coDiwelora«f 
ibak  mwreig^  .  Hotaw  Wftlpol«.ibe 

«U  iiw  (»«iRlMfi#diAbBt>  tbiiy  ventr.  4mtg  e?«r 
fcbiqgl  bj[  ftod)  fei;.Ii«kMM||iir  ibleuwi  1b«i>.t|l«9r  "ere 
inakii)B>ta  igrapdioO  kiBS  in.ihM  Ufbtaqia^  and  no- 
.«itutMie.)Hffi,R.prMtf>«<ife«  tba  roat-tf  bia  lib;  ^ 
^  Jpd-mK.  thBVsbtilbvfi  tw.MBfttVMfV^f*^ 
Snk^  of  NAvn«iaM«)»  fMtmmi  ahwDt  btm  j  ud  ihii 
MP«L,  lie.mppf»iedt.lm  «b<»U  noli  b*.fll4aifti  iMhe  a 

page  tbe,i^w)t^«t^  [  -TIm^  W»MMliOIB«  bstf- 
.f)rpr..prooaMled<-PBlW>w«*4)irwB|^  awM  ■minnut 
ttMl)WlIWl•}^  takwoioBt  oC«h|»imKt»«f  l4ai4  Xut- 
.m]d.4b#y.w0Vfl  i(»tfD*ndt».ilM,fi«rl  Hwcdmba. 
i«bo  oao9lndMl  «b««i  i«  ,atw«(,«  fwlB4gbt«  Tb« 
i«bft«Bf«  of  tit^  iNf^wWi  thM  tbe  OuM  «£  Nvw- 
«W)0e  Bbwddihft.finib  «wiiwiwiwy  «fitb«-(ttaMi9. 
wilbqpt  iupiieg  one  TWH)i«talbai  boBiA  (tat  nal^ 
belimeed  to  bin ;  tbat  Pitt,  witb  n  vow»  do«bly  po- 
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mivmmtow  auitei>9i  UM<i»Ntty>ii^tbe<to)tM>«ir ; 

»rfltlll|jMtoiHiraA^»>^liKW'  tMPf  |pWAt^'>ibl^''«W  Sib 
UafttMPf  ttiliFblUY',  WhdilMUiibW&ii^daM^lltllfltlWt 

fkpUHrtty'tiUdiftf  ifttfltbe  tfl^M^  «4iitjh  lMd<>bBtib 
-Mik«  Btftwd  of  AtfiafifBliy.";  'Nb-dw^  itttd  bt^etf'biiir' 

boiMriiad<''ato»'^M^t''M7«ifW^N«dt  ■>"Wa«' 

«kcMe#t<'atlfe(««o«rtf  W'i^nlhyty'he'ItHd  ttlWft|^ 

(tatr«d<clwAt  lwth  «:j'H)»<riM'taii«l  full  ")  The 
mftk*iwor  AMicabteiM  wMild'btivft'tA^^t' tH'  tb  eOMb 

pBMiiWbt-W«rfbf'tii«ii>^!fedwifaiteM«fa;ftw'gi^^  on 

"Mefij**  Myi'  We,tpi\6it  vebnM  dot- 6air  nntre,  db- 
Mfrlng  PIU  >ftot«f b  w^i*'  rtn^'htomelitr  Ha*  hud 
bees  mfrdwfrM  Hhdf  ditlw  ifer  ^uAttfog  it,  ex- 
tcMjr  M  M'bhd'Mlebpitfd'tiw  tia^loyrtltnii  Drev^'lU- 
for»  «M'4f«rtkoi^dgll  UtutiMifti^e  etridV'tt^id  lia«'1#ft 
Mai^«,'Omi«lti<r«rt»Ardfin<'lflb^i(Aibtnt"*  . 

gwwD'  ^tMt'%ri  wdut^^iftrrAtbr'tbdtif  HoyMilb/ 

(ipAned'tlWVMri  plofMfito  fiii^^t^efmld  KttebeVitfi- 
tfntwMdDt*  4t  MUdMd J  fe»  «e(Mg|  GM^Ita  r  to  piM , 
to  ^MtWuHtt  flft'  Mtewwiv  ttiid  dn  tfood Atoir  bf  Sbtffti 


-i^fbftttttiHV»^(tMiidlMMt(!tV'fce'ifl)r«^'iitf 

'Mfdi^  t{#Dt^i<,"%«='W&^"rtitia^'  til  'h^Ue  A  sberitUib 
'wUh'teb'tiitiy^'mi^       am'D  thb'  h)M'''6f 'RlVlo^ 

'F#t^mtftid'VI/t»'brf4Klt  tiis'iHttrtftility  ilnd  to  engfi^ 
iti'A  Wif  Wit(l"FMbcd  ;' facrd-Ylj^  MbrM  AegttttAlidh 
'tiyd(»d'^M"t»H'bi^g'»eii^'irt  nfioMbaUng'ttr  luultiti 
-flwacMbb'tff  th«-8ifceIbot'Sii'B«njamitl  Ktftoe. '  ' 

lifedfiilfvM'«i'«t^naed  WIChiitljjociiiit.  "I^ay  cebtermi 
IbtaHtjbPMoatf'MMMtt  dfa  tlie%o&tof  ^  rvmie  WlAAi 
'te  ftb  iflftM  AHed;  MiM  wMefa,  iibMHt$»tKbdiag  th« 
IfaiNiMM,  i^rit'M  HfAidMabl^  t)er«ii*tor(Ml  lb  both  (nr 
I^t-AUd'hW  *tm.  St^'Edwar^  Hiiwke,  wltkapoif- 
^ifu^inei-stiS'rlfitlt^  et-my  aader  thcr  comhiRiid  ctf 
'gtHitit^la'  IttdM&ttnfrsad'OooWRj,  vtas  ottered'  to  it- 
'MrAiM"Rot!Il^fi>rt,'<ft«  Me  ^rlte,  a  ScotthH  RdT>s|j< 
tiifef,'  ^o  BiJd  (MvWii'd -'ffa  IMt  part  of 'Frhot^e  VitA 
>ejxyrt0d-to  Pi^iftfaatthd  ^iice  might  be  easily  taktilt. 
Bbt'ff  HhVHre  tHe^ribetliTB  should  fhid  Roch6- 
forrto«^BtiFoB^'for^fftn  ttiey  were  to  attempt  sonie 
tAher  plate  oti  th»  ctfast-^aoy  pla&e  "  where  th^ 
fthftUW-  fiD9'ati  't^eHmf."  Witlh  nick  vagtie  ori^Ya 
'atjd''plbb«;'i!itfd  ^tH  the  cAmtnihiii  fi-ittered  n'moira; 
•tfertft',  Bf,  'rtrthttr,' Jrteft  oflScerS— Tor  Vice-adtMim 
'  Ktui^]iiM  Khd*  Oaiititlh'  Howe,  Hre  V'm^k  nepliew  ffy 
nit  nHgitiniaWaburctf;  <!omp«teJ'(trith  UaWbe  \i  Him 
■M-«nAiimgemeiitj  «n'di<3«iielraT  Hol^ard  arid  tlte  ffH- 
mm  Wolfa  wlthl'Mw^aUbtr  ud'  CobWiiir  lb  the  IbUm] 
dt^isrtmeDt»'-nic^(i  o^  fiodor  wm  very  pitoblem^fi' 
cbI,  although,  besTdcn  th6  hnv^  Hawfce  the  id- 
irepld  Conway,  tht^weretWo'feill  heVoeB  engaged. 
Wdfe.  who  WAS  booq  to  miats  the  mitiiBtry  of  Vift 
tti  gidrf  &a  the  heights  df  Abriihfltn,  WSB  (I  yotniff 
offte^r;  bbC  had  acqirired'a  r^ptitatfoo'  from  1m 
qViMltttesa  and  itneWgence,  and'  from  the  discipfim) 
ftbd  "pe>rf<n;tkw  .to  wfifeh^  he  had  brought  hja  owh 
Ve^irtieot.  **The  WoHdi'*'  nays' 'WnTpole,  "booffd 
fMt-ttxpeeti  litot^  nvAvhttfi  Aiah  hb  Hiodgbt  Hl^seff 
<iii]SHblt)  t/r  pf^rftlrftThtS.  -  If^  look^^  bn'dftriger  as  tl^'e 
ftivoriMe  mtnti^nt  dlfrt' would  calf  Ibrtfi  his  talents.^ 
■  u  A     ■■  ■  -.:  !■        ■    I   -  ■  '    ■  ■"'I 

I  ,L«ttf r  rr-m  Secreitrj  Pill  y>.f\r  ?»nj»«(in  I(md^,  id  Arc*4«wa 
CoXbif'MiilliiiM  'of  IM  Kiagi  of  Spun.  Tha  archdeacoo  infonnrd 
bj  Mr.  JaiiM*  Rivera,  nadwMCTaWrr  ••f  MMe,  that  Pitt  d<etal«l  Ibii 
MMk  MCTrt  tHtl  »>nMbotU'1*tttt  «m  tttfenBlR'  MiltrftHda.  nd  «m- 
Ifhiirwj  'tkm  Ayi  (it'ka  vimpMiatu  ■  IbU; 

■  KaumtirOfarnU.  " 
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M«B<'eftMi«b«Bd  a  fridntlAnfiinke-tlniiblM^  ttf  <iBb- 
awraHd igffo pwtdei'.''' *  Oh  tlitf-SOth  drSbpt^mher, 
tfaft  'flttM  got  in '  Blgfat  «f  Oteroir;  ■  ttur f t  Wbs  the  23d 
MVira<  tb*f  «ime  to  adchar  t(i«r«.'  -*V1i:^-wlMital 
Kno«rib*'Wia  ord«redteittn(itik'fh»  M6  of  A)x^  and 
Hovt*'todttri«  (toAotinidDttdCthe  ftumtt  rtyle/utit^far 
fh^  tW -wMid  itiM»*^lidt  ttflftia  flaH,' add  Cti^n 

•vnMidHrTltt  task  thaM'twtt'  ltOttr»j"'BM' th6  ftM 
WM'WDVwtntli  lkti:gttbt»o«fhn"ii|^dVii^  It;  ftihrii 
fotmM'oP  WAr  WW  eriM  to  fcnoir'wfafle  shovAd  be 
tfmte'-fteM.   TUB>  uninb)I''«rm  ttb  tMetMbn' the 

MthMg  eaebpt'ln  thia'optttton  thSfRoMefoi^  Mii 
ttti  Mrottj^  tfr  be  bttattkM:  Gott#B^'|}hft»tiB6d  (hiit 
Hhof  ihoiikl'  WtAck-  Fo(lra«— thftt  ttey  Should  do 
tonVMhiOft;  tnit'MohIaQin'-ngreed'%Vith'HKWke  tliat 
l3to'bMttMi^tO'd«  W6tiM  be  tb'fitbrtl  hotri'e,  as  the 
bvd  Meraoo  viut  lapphsnching.  andfhci  Fr^eh  were 
ooHectiDg  B  greWVtaty  atebg  th^'t^at.  Wolfe  sen) 
Hb#e  brid  beetf  iodtgna&t  at  the  dilatbKadsB  of  the 
ehlef  cbittmaaden ;  bat,  seeing  the  moment  lost, 
tiiey  wftdflT  Btf  atijMtioa  to  a  TWl-eat;'  aodhotne  they 
ritctmaoDtbedderOetober.  Hordfttint,  Who  had 
thraagfaout  opposed  the  btiMcfr  epinroos  of 'Ctfowa;^, 
was  bttMiijlie  to  a  eoaft-maft'ml,'  but  acqoltted ;  upon 
wMeh  HfTM  obsaned  that  Fy&g  been  ttiot  for 
DOt  damg  enoagb,  and  this  general  seqnitted  for  do- 
io^  bothtng.  ■  . 

'Before  th)a  Mture  the  Duke  vf  Cumberland;  Vith 
an  army  at  HanoTerian  and  *  confederate'  troops, 
amounting  to  €0,000'  men,  had  been  'foiTed,  beaten, 
driren  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Wesei',  and 
Hanover,  by  the  French  under  MarthaT  d'Etr^e, 
poshed  into  a  corocr  between  the  riter  Elbe  and 
the  German  Ocean,  and  led  to  sign  a'Most  disgrace- 
fill  OBpitulMioD,  memorable  in  histtMry  b;^  the  tiame 
of  Uie  CooreDtion 'of  Closter-Sev^b."  By  this  con- 
▼•BtiOD,  rigued  aa'tbto^7rti  of  Septeu^r,  the  elec- 
tarate  ef  flaadver  waa  left  b'tKe  Hands  of  thi 
French  tlR-'peaee  abeuld  be  £bn£Ioded  between 
them  aod'the  £ngllAhv  and'  the  'Hanbrerians,  Hes- 
slaoa,  aad  'Brfmawfekera  Were  dSdpbrsed  Into  dilTer- 
entaod  dtstftat  cantooMenbi  und^V  the  obligatioD  of 
not  taking  up  arms  agaifi  darlVig  the  war.'  Fredericj 
bowerer,  was  lacdty  enough  to 'Withdraw  hi  good 
time  the  Prmsfan  v^tet^ans'wbo  had  been  Berring 
with  Comberlaod ;  nod  it  waa  held  by  most  military 
men,  thotif  bis  royal  highhesa  'had  tnkeo  Frederic's 
advice,  inatead  of  adhering  obstinately  to'hie  oWn 
plana,  the  campaign  wolild  have  had  a  very  diHerent 
tarminatton.'  As  It  was,  Fi-edei^c,  who  had  been 
AttdkMd  by  GtlUnt  DlMn  and  the  AuBtrians  in  thie 
terrible  batlM  of  Kotio,  was  now  left  alone  to  defend 
hitf  frontiers  from  Frenbh,  AnstrlansI  Russians,  and 
Smdea.'  Geneml  Haddicfc,' wlHi  a  detachment  from 
the  great  Aosftiao  army  hi  Lusatia,  made  a  dash  at 
Berlin,  and  bid  Frederic's  nnfortifted  capital  under 
ooMribntion ;  bnt  Haddlefc  was  presently  obliged  to 

1  Hmoin  of  GMifa  II, 


VmA        npiSfy  Uiftn  he  hi^  AflVaDced.  Geo- 

eval  Aprakln,  Who  bad  'crossed  the'  e'a'stem  frontier 
Wllfl  mdr^  thUh' IdO.OOO  RtlaSfans,  got  aitch  a  lesson 
TroT]1"M'At9haI  LebWalcF  iuB  '^,f}<ja  Phissiaos,  who 
Btfoiiked' him  iu  his  camp  at  Jagfernflorff,  that  he 
evWurted  PrnsBia  with  the  exception  of  the  fortreBs 
AT  Memel.  And  immeHiately  after  ifbis.  Marshal 
"Lehwtfld'Bn'd  General  MaDleofeT  drove'the  Swedes, 
inre  B^'hefd  of  catHti,  oni'of'Prusfllan  Pomerania, 
tftkirig  "SOOO  of  them' ^Bod^i^.  '  Atliog  at  once 
upon 'the  oH^nstre  and  '-Befeusiro,  Frtfderie  pro- 
feeMed  Id  person'  agaibst  a  tairiied  ahny  bf  France 
atid  tHe' empiria,  wfaibh  Wa^  bncampfe'd  on  Uie  bank 
'6f  (he  fiver  Saale^  uodiBr  the  command  of  Marshal 
SbtilffiiiF  ttnd  the  PHiiee  (tf'HEMbouiigh'a'aseu,  leaving 
fhe'  Bulie  of'Bevertf 'to  watch  Prince  Carles  of 
Lorraine'anct  MaVshal  Iteith  to  face  adother  Aus- 
'army  tinder  Nadasti':  "At  th^  approach  of 
^tedleMc, 'l^oubise  and  'Hjjdbonrghausen  beat  a  re- 
treat.  They  foil  hact  to  Eisenach— Frederic  fol- 
Kwed  them — and  then  they  broke  away  for  Erfort 
lind  Ootha, '  With '  the  PrusBians  stilt  close'  behind 
them. '  But  Frederic  Was  rl^cnlled  from  this  pursait 
by  learning  that^Bevern  aO^  Keitfai  Were  in  difficnl- 
tieB.  After  a  variety  of  mo^t  brilliant  manaeuvres, 
he  rescued  Keith  at  Leipsic;  then,' on  the  3d  of 
November,  with  an  army  of  only  20,000  men,  he 
crossed  the  Saale,  and  on  the  &th  of  the  same  month 
fought  and  won  the  wonderthi  battle  of  R<»bach. 
M  "ntis,"  says  Voltaire,  owas  the  most  inconceivable 
and  complete  rout  mentioned  in  history.  Thirty 
ftonsand  Freiicti  and  'twenty  UiouBand  imperial 
troops  there  made  a  disgritcorul  and  precipitate 
fltglrt  before  five  Prtissian  battalions '  and  a  few 
Squadrons.  The  delfeata  of 'Azincourt,  Crecy,  and 
Poitiers,  were  not  more  humilitotiag.**  Immediate- 
ly after  this  aplendid  victory  the  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians  resumed  their  arms  in  spite  of  the  Coa- 
vention  of  Cloater-Seven  :  Ik  wna  alledged  that  the 
cruelties  and  extortions  exercised  by  the  French 
atld  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,' the  inglorious  conqueror 
of  Minorca,  tipoD  the  electorate,  provoked  this  ia- 
ftnction  df  the  usages  of  War  and  Uie  faith'  of  treaties. 
The  conduct  cS  tine  French  in  Hanover  was,  indeed, 
execrable ;  yet  \^  is  pretty  ceirtaib  that  but  for  the 
battle  of  Rwbach  tlie  convention  Woultl  have  been 
observed  at  least  a  little'  longer.  At  tbe  desire  of 
bia  Kbgtisb  inajesty,'  Frederic  sent  Prince  Ferdi* 
nand  of  Briinswick,'  0De;9r  bis  beat  generals,  to  take 
the  command  of  this  fui-ce,  and  also  detached  liii 
brother  Henry  with  15,000  Prussian  veterans  to 
coOpei-ate  with  the  tianoyerians  and  Hessians.  A 
series  of  actions  tt^k  place,  and  in  every  one  of 
^em  the  Hanoverian  troops  behaved  admirably, 
and  were  successful.  Tbey  drove  the  French 
marauders  from  Luunnbur^^  and  from  Zell ;  and 
tbey  recovered  a  good  part  of  Brunswick.  Oo 
quitting  Zell  the  French  plundered  and  t^iBB  set 
fire  to  the  town.  Tb^  Duke  of  lUchetieu  took.np 
his  bead-quarters  a(  Hanover;,  but  ha  was  driven 
thence  in  Uie  end  of  November,  and  he  sochi  after- 
ward left  the  army  in  disgust.  The  Ceuot  of 
Clermont,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  &eo  came 
from  Paris  to  take  the  command,  thus  described 
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dM troops  taLooia  Xy.^— 'il  hn»  fiwod  tbawriff 

of  jonr  majflBty  divided  into  three  vary  differMit 
corps.  The  £rat  is  vhova  tba  gvooad*  aad  is  oom- 
posed  of  robbervand  marAuders.  who  are*  bjoaiclfw,  is 
rags ;  the  second  is  ooder.  groand ; ,  and  tbo>  (bird  is 
in  tbe  bospitals.*  Woolif  yoar  majest;  with  me  to 
bring  back  tba  first  withoot  waiting  till  the  tw«  lat- 
ter ire  able'  to  rejoio  it  ? " '  Clernioiit  was  -driTea 
frvm  poat  to  post-Hforced  to  cross  the  Waser.  aad, 
by  tbe  eo4  of  the  jear,  tile  Rliioe.  Priooe  Henrjr 
of  PrusMa,  after  aasiatiog  die  Hanoveriaos-to  drive 
tbe  KreDch  oat  of  Uaaorer.  ntorqed  to  Ilreadwi  to 
defend  Svmaj  a^itist  the  Jl^ostriaas  and  tb&aitniy 
of  tbo  empin.  This  ticno."  uys  Fredaric,  we 
moat  not  talk  of  wioter-^Brtara — oor  «p«n«  and 
balls  nast  be  ia  the  field."  He  was  dow  io  Silesia, 
wberj  Prioee  Charles  pf  Lorraipe  and  Gaaeml 
Nadtsti  had  been  taking^  tovfn  or  two  and  gaioing 
tlio  battle  of  Breslau  ovef  the  Puke  of  .BeTaro  and 
tbe  Prussians.  But.  in  less  tbao  a  fortnight.  Fred- 
er«  restored  his  affairs  by  gaining  the- great  victory 
0'  Lisas.  This  tremendous  battle,  fought  on  %he &tb 
if  December,  was  even  more  decisive  aod  remark- 
able thaD  that  of  Roabach;  for  Frederic  with  30,000 
men,  defeated  ao  army  of  dOiQOO  Aiutrianf  and  im- 
perialists, took  24.000  prisoaers  09.  the  field.  15,000 
on  the  retreat,  aod  17.000  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Breslaa,  which  was  forced  to  sprj^oder  after  a 
very  short  siege.  The  Auatrians  bat,  beudesi  130 
cannoD,  2000  baggage-wagoos,  all  their  amraooitioo, 
sli  their  equipages— every  thing  that  gives  strei^th, 
^plpodor,  aad  coosfstgocy  to  ao  army.  In  summing 
up  the  results  of  the  wouderful  campaign,  or  series 
of  campaigns  of  this  year,  17A7,  Voltaire  exclaims: 
'■Efen '  GuBtsvuB  Adolpfaus  never  did  auch  great 
thiogs  as  Frederic!  We  must,  indeed,  pardon  him 
bis  bad  verses,  his  sarcasm,  and  his  little  malices. 
All  tbe  feults  of  tbe  man  dissppear  before  the  glory 
of  the  hero !"  It  was  in  contemptsting  sU  this  mili- 
tary genius,  and  all  this  asiooishiog  saccess,  that  Pitt 
Was  led  to  exclaim,  "  that  America  was  to  be  con- 
quered through  Oermaoyl" — meaQiog  thereby,  that, 
while  Frederic  was  occupying  FraOce  and  her  allies, 
the  English  might  obtaio  poosessiou  pf  the  Canadas 
sod  of  every  thing  bekmgtng  to  the  French  ia  the 
Western  World.  And  yet,  ioapite  of  bis  frequent, 
open,  and  eloqueot  prochmatiiAs  of  thia  plan,  which 
could  be  carried  into  operaUou  only  by  proloogiog 
tbe  war  in  Gennanj  (at  lesin  so  Pitt  aod  bis  col- 
tesgues  thought),  he  could  afterward  declare  that  he 
had  always  been  anxious  t6  stop  tbe  German  war 
and  to  save  England  the  enormous  soma  she  spent 
to  support  Frederic  !  Pitt,  after  all,  was  essentialfy 
a  wsr  minister — all  his  officisl  glories  lie  in  carrying 
oil  a  war  with  uowooted  spirit  and  vigor :  as  a  peace 
miDister,  as  s  promoter  of  internal  improvement,  he 
can  not  stsnd  a  compaiison  with  Pelham,  aod  he 
Moks  into  iosigoificaoce  if  compared  with  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole. 

After  Geoerul  Braddock's  defest,  Pitt  had  devised 
a  bold  plan  for  securiag  North  America  :  reinforce- 
meets  had  been  sent  from  England,  a  regtoient  httd  ' 
Ueo  rahed,  consisting  of  four  battalions  of  German 
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PmvwtiuMN.  and  Mid  iLewka»ntsiw<dt»a  oxyrti- 
eaced-wid  goodtoffioer.  wm  a^jMiiotadi Mnranottnr- 
io^hiot.  Adurinil  Hottwraef  W^h-a  powerfW  Aeet 
and  »cosaideraUe  bodyi  ef<  iaod  f<Nroe%  vwaentow 
to  joio  LmrdiLiradta;  and  a«thiiisitwm»'OKpmb- 
ed  than  the  oe^are  of  Quebecaod  the  entire  ei- 
pulsion  of  the  Freub  from  that  aoittiae«c  Butibt 
Freoch  hiidMvenlftdvB0tage«.is4uab  Mde<tb»w«r 
loqger  aod  more  diffisoli  than  was  ekpeeted;  our 
coloaips  were  aitperior  'to-  thwa  in  iTMitb,  regolsi' 
iadoMyi  wd,wifpbor'of  iohablMiaf  bottho^eol- 
ouBta  won'SopMnor  to  am  im  swlitwy 'dlselpliae 
>i|d-  ia  s^ierlp^jiftofipi  t-  almmfc  mttf.  nu  wnovg 
tbesB  snu  t«  «ood  hmommuh  a  giaod  .rifl0nm«-«id. 
iaeMoojjaJko  trained  foMiMTt  mosiof  ib^haDtioig 
ladivu  wore  ittMbed  ntkor  to  thoir  Interost  tkim 
to  oan  i  aod  tk9S  hfld  KiU  a  shain  of.  forts  st  the 
back  .of  oar  settlenieats.  Lord  Loudeo  schioved 
little  or  ootbingt  «od  be  retavood  to  Eoglandat  tlu 
end-  of  the  year,  Jeaviag  the'  comawod  to  Senecsl 
Abercvom^ie.  But,  io  the  £ast  Indies,  the  tide  of 
victory  hsd  been  turned  n  onr  fiwer  by  the  aeiiviiy 
and  military  genius  of  CUve,  who  bed  begRK  his  es- 
traordinery  career  io  the  £sstAfteMi7>as  1748,  wbeo, 
sa  a  mere  atripliog,  fresh  ficom  the  writer's  desk,  he 
outgeneraled  thaveteran  commaodoiwef  tboFreoob* 
In  the  preceding  year  (lZ6ft)i  white  Clira  mw  en- 
gaged at  a  distiuioo,  r«li|u«g>ttoD  doagevMs  ^nl*. 
Aogria,  taking  Gbervibi  «ai>it«J*  and  ell  hi«  trau- 
ores,  the  Nabob  Sojisl^'Poirliih,  the  aMy  of  Ow 
Freocb,  had  attacked  the  BritWi.  deatroyed  their 
factories,  taken  Caicuita,  aod  barbareosly  thrown 
part  of  bia  prisoners  into  the  memonble  Bkic^  Hole, 
where,  io  the  coussa.of  n  £»w  bowns.  193  persons, 
out  of  a  total  of  146,  died  a  hoiribte  death-  Tbv 
wretched  remuaot  of  the  faotory  ware  embarked  io 
trading  vesselti  lying  at  the  mouth  efitha  Gaogees 
but,  hy  the  mouth  of  December,  CUfe.  with  his  fit- 
ting collesgue.  Admiral  WaSson,  same  to  anoiwt-  io 
that  river ;  and,  by  the  month  of  January  (1767). 
CalcQtta  was  ipvested  and  ndneed,  tbo  oity  of 
Hoogbly  token,  irith/oli  the  mrUke  scores ;  aod,  by 
February,  the  Taat  native  wno^  w«s  tiwna^My  d** 
feated,  and  Sujab-n<J>i](wlah  oompoUod  te  sign  anch 
articles  of  peoea  as  CUvo  obaao  to  dictate. 
conqueror  then  foil  npon  tfae  Fraaflh  aattlamentot 
for  in  India,  as  in  AaericB,  the  phu  was  noav  adopfr< 
ed  of  expelling,  at  all  baeards,  those  with  whom 
we  eonhl  never  live  io  good  neighborhood — partly 
through  their  &o)t,  partly  through  our  own.  lu 
Hiodoatso  there  had  always  been,  «nd  the»  were 
ever  likely  to  be,  fierce  disputes  sad  competitions 
among  the  Mohammedao  and  Mabrstta  priooes,  who 
had  themselves  no  other  right  to  the  soit  than  the 
right  of  conquest,  aod  who  ruled  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation in  the  most  arbitrary  sod  brotol  roaoBor.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Europeans  fsho  had  at  int 
settled  there  as  traders  to  eocoumge  thete  eontoa- 
tions  and  wars,  in  mder  to  profit  by  ibeoh,  and  foond 
ao  independent  power  oo  Mobanmodea  bubari^ 
aod  folly.  Whenever  France  aided  with  one  rajah 
or  nabob,  England  took  up  the  swoad  for  the  other: 
and  whenever  England  espooaed  tbe  canse  of  one 
competitor,  the  French  gave  to  his  rival  the  beoefit 
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favorable  to  lmmmtitj^„gS^klhmma(i  VlHWft-Md 

,nnriM^wi  iMiwwnirirfntTtlwatliiMiMi.tliii^QOHifi*  of 
,ouv,a«T9lifi(^P«^ioFMiyi,  ifio/olmime^irmicbe  owyhwof 

i«i^q  Uiat),^a«vi<ffl.  fii.-<wdflT;'tAHni^-|iiniB4^.:ffid 

Mm  t*Pila4)fit^e<)^rwH}ti]nH»»il  jl|)o.i«Aq«lufi|(miiMfia 

M  Warrnly  »tt»clJfl(J.5Q  fb?  boRie,Qf  jhii«.f^^T^  ^od 
,.th«.  oottouy  tliaL.gwB '.kuar  biiitlb. '  lUt  bM  bBani.aB' 

'mter, ought 'lo'li^ve  S^Bi»  )efy,"]AB  ^'(li^poslt!— iW 
.  QrMk;&^ia  wmuict  tonR.faaw  jwad  bui^  raUliiMB 
of  iMM/i'<Mril#tlHt  H«(rtPW^teMi'%^uM'  iwr6  tm^y^ 
od  'OtB  MpHttig^".^  psAco,',  ]Siit'|lie.M9wui^  pf 
.  |imoardid->D(.iaai«ah<JiB^M>£«»Mfe'HMiy'>ofr«c- 

.  veriKQQ  siid'jfle||a}afi  VJt)«L.«Jt  wtf..)^»ti.it6jf)ii|wrEAla 

the  electorate  aloiatt  ^fiste  B4)'d  jiore  ia  aU  moiithii, 
wImI  wouU  lheir'lia«A"doiM'iii>fliK..]HeaK^l,  As.  ibr 
our  twenty  fttid  odd  'tnilllioM  'of  pottttdi  ttorllri^,  f  h*}' 
were  not  spent  exclusiveljr  in  defending  Hanover 
diuiflg  th»  TonsHMleir  of.  tho  ■  awco  •  Y— w' .  Wor : 


1<MM1  ^Q^^qnm  ^iKhe(,t^Mi  qif^rc^^.^ie 

'«fiN^vtvi4w4<mi¥>«f>9fthtfc^i«n^ 
,hft7<«M)9w«  JjfQU{KitAniMat«p|i^^9Jtf<«^  Uie 

4l>4lW^4lvtobfWi*^:j(pj|!^!«ti9M  bktbilfWMVWhr 

mejndipwdnl  r|MiU>iM«g0mtiKiilf  .iiwdi  MiMw 
laod — the  caow  which  provoked  all  Dqfr.,sfiii^,pHd 

4av«d,»^ouriWt/bWpdtiM>4<cnMW»rftt  dSfW-i^*^ 
tReintHQed  wpoft  lb» in(aA  ttf. .fiewg». »inxtr»>% 
tbM)^  h«  •haiUd'olQw>AhiMi»l(i^nMi  Kbf>/diftha^r 
,Qf,nftfjiiopiie  the.<,oMtv4fHiM><of;j^Pl««Mi«^94nQ»  % 
4wioiwipgiJi}ipi»9D'f  aptho,ri^  wbtcAk^fttAmon^r 

tbeMvoa(«|ie«icaf)».|iil  .odittin  thf  ine^piitt^.^i^ 
.mMdsiwIwch  b«4M)*6.«RfKi.ifB-heretivnA4to£nf 
4Mdf>  iJU«oic4iog.<t4aHww-tW>lpi^.4U-0«9qB 
,viil{umi9(},.biin<i«ith!the„wo«iN.  mti99M>M«ay-«w* 

iMip».,(her).,vQR«i4^WAAo,-*tHi'»insinfi«b'iof  Lady 
i:)^araw]it)»«'fm4:t«)d.AM9'  MlfblMPf-Aa^fM^  bi«'i^t 
ftaii  «o.«|ik:b.«)i^hi'lMi>^im  miMkIV  -avtieit  lV 

i^tgaihis  |i«(i)£e«9twto|(tafimVbiR  ntmi^oimurm 

t«#fl(>Ul[ff>(«iRWl  fflrnfl»iu<4«rt)t((V^.  btt&i^iNRlWf'^ 
iwMMt4  ;'>tWi  QMinAwr^friiTc^ 

wb4  t3n9  d^ttW-^^nr'aftiifMl  ^oii,  biw^padT- 

,)H«««|i»hM»MiaftllW#4M>4l^W7i8<>^i^r«*^ 

,;il|))ip(|»}i^,^m>«iafi-f*iMrtfvHl|MVWf.1l^^ 

Mqtpd  bj,j4«  Eyatjaf^gtifislfunoBf.  ^wwiJwffabrwBbt 
Jkvm^  J«»^8i<9ft  •M(*w>*a4;««^ijs.(ihaft .  JJiik*  af 
Badibr^  10  the  mqotfc,af  StepftAnfiWi  w^o^^^ 
lpld-lfqutf«G(lM«  TCtth.-theAayn^ili^  ••^d.pfoeip» 
AigbfHfor  h(j|i8f«r«bii^,^|^4  ■WWagW* 
■AirfpBptl^(}k»«od.tho.(feBi^t^»i»^  ww.aw" 
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UBi^-illl^  ht#<ft«ibtlte  WSftiW'trtlW  ilftitdHWMf- 

■ttiotif^-'Wf  mimnv'ita  fM»'M^ftdy"iwrf  mta 

lim  il|aI'¥(i^Mte«l  Mty  Iff*  Ma^MMj*  *Of>«^0  \  >iiot*dM 
kit  I'walwftilwB^'rtii  twnrfimtti'ji>iwttew,nw»otriAi:' 

|ri0raiKeii'"  iJ -I'lv/  (ii-.iiin  9J1J  — I'liiil 

•Ip  tMiVi«0t'<Lda'llri»  fbitMpl<M((iiHtlbi»'  pVOdbtiV^ 
ffaiDgi  lb  SUlS-^;'H«nlf  £Mo«MbM«lt«7  H4^MI-| 

spoB  tin  Sdft^ttT  BwnVA^'ri'iptoidM'MA  •fWfAttVn 
Abbej-.'itfdifrtliM  W«v«-<debMli«}Wdim"tW'fbi"tHa 
iiffleiy  'iivlMri'  offt'^eglttcMWdf 'oHvilr^''-  tOcber 

deWfltftM>ii«»<aM'toafbK»<«6ei|tlUMtt'binVi<)«lAf 

tug  Mir  ^jhttf9  ^nMrfMim'tf  t/iM] 
tl»14«,Ym<ttlirMltMltfiiiW»tdMt|^'tb  tKMUNtftlMtJ 

•oaadiDg  panecrric  on  his  iDRjeaty's  /irtQW'ltttd  W)fc-, 

OAfM  b^t*"  •{Mtefr  litf  l^&«^J|M«h'tittti«fM'rt  «rdtfr 

BMjMffl  m«  Mi' illtj4tfeiit:«/titt4''th<^  ArtbMto^ 
aednaaHoQ.  tM  pMtfng'  of  a'nAiidy  oT  cflSfOiMD 

*  Bimef  Wilpoh,  Malr>In  nf  6tn|^  A, 


ttfattldK'  ''rtPvWwf»)i'tf>iAimdMVy'Idffl'  Mtr'WMpt)^ 
'dftiWiylttptVfiitAi  tUWAi  ttilhaWhad  'thto'eflM^.of  fQ- 

France  fiiKfft«  WMIAAof 4fi«>VdinfMHf«it*  <  <-A  iHlghfy 
>a«tHViotttidtM]j!M«iBi^M4M^  br  vHtl'W  ihir- 

'Witk>f-tV!)ry'«t«M4^'«etU«d.>''  Tbfl'oM'kiUg  QM'not 
'(nfB>k"^'>t>Rrr  t^dffildttc^l  M1d"f^  £.0^ 

'e:tYMIdltibtl^tlWI  j^'^otiWfMd  ki-othdl^M  ^Wn'rWe 
tMllf«>^lW  MibaMMd  df  lb«1aWftfKM;>%||UfE/A^ 

'  '  Thraa  d(w  bed^n  tlu^  oew^ear  died  lha  kiw'i  t^bil  dug^iar. 
'Hi«^fi(feur' ckralhM.  -'St*  bad        ila  TtiaHn  df  haV  iiKi(V«r,  Who 

prayed  ■  ma  one,  the  gnitieij  lb«  worjd,  and  iprat  bar  titna  in  rcli^- 
idol  prefMinit^od  »n(rii?li('t«  dfoftirfty.  'frit'llaAfc,  atVerV<Jo!i;  Wm 
oiaHMilyiwihmiwi*  to'ipito  <WwtVawiT<aHHlaiM«K  thtyfbtd 

>i)  uaaltanblt  raaaion.  '^Tor  m^aj  ytt/t  ibq  wai  total]/  an  inTaf;iI, 
aM  ihdt  hirMlf  bp  id  iwo  cSaoAMn  in  tb«  tttDn-  f»n  oT  9i  Jsme***, 
aw  <Uiaaca'<M>  ■<»qM  -ajl  ■  at>  ■  Motf*  ■•Hjaa^.  li  UlimiiiMlii  tn 


a/Mi,  »iK»j»4,«fNmnr    M»M  Mwt    Oito.  fn*M»  «wJr> 

tod  a  fen  of  tb^  nw^  iplimata  ef  lha  qonrt,  aba  lad,  Mt  aa  nabUm' 
■life  Hfa  mlr,      k  narlbfiDatf  dm  :  Im  Abota  Imoih  ihpnU* 


tmtttdn  |riMt(^t7«liMi&r»ft;a«d,  nlihttlim>^-byilmt|Hl<i^ftB 
etiTNiit,  diteoTcrad  tba  aouTea,  tha  jalU  of  London  did  DM  inspeet  lhal 
tM)  bMt  aapitMt  of  ttMfr  wiMrM  iulMtmirt*  wm'  ln«ed  from'  v.ir 
jalaea.*'-  WmlpaU't  MnuM  ^  Owrti  U 
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i^ut  dppositto'b  :  but'ihe  ^e'neralb  sti^D  fburi'ii  tli'at  the 
fo'tth  of  St'  M'aJ'deA'SvRs  'so  i^ffoo^f^  Bitust^d'  snd  so 
w'eil  for'rtfie^  tbat,1t'cbul\i'riot'l)e  cart^eJ'tij^' Wsau^. 
HqCP, 'ft  is  aaiil', 'tb6''iioldier9'6t)servBi^ 'tha'E' t^brd 
ttfe6fge''SflfckviTIe  Was'  sh^ib  dbtirting  d^^^'ei- ;  fliift 
libWA'.'ujrfo  itever\titdde  'e^  fnen^iktjp  hut  a't^  the  'cdii- 
fton's  ibou'tH,  copc^i^^d  aoa  e^t^Htssetf  a'stfong  av'er- 
tiO'a  to'hliti."*  '  Aftej*  bariiliig^A  parcHfbf  emftH  yea- 
tels,  generaTs  Rod  hneD  r'eturoed 'to' tfie'if  sti^piag; 
'*  and  the  French  leafp'ed  jfhat  {tiiej  were'  bot  to  be 
feonquered'  by  iVer^  du^'e'  of  Marlbbrbug\i."  T&e 
duVfi  embarked  in  sotiie  liaBte','  {or  'h'e  left' his  tea- 
'apoans  btiluad.'him ;  aoij  tbeiff'We'fe  sent  borne  in  a 
cartel-ahib'b]^  t^^"t)uU''d^AykAjUo^.  'IpbHi^ely  b> 
mayi  coiltemptt"  ''After'an^iini)^' pterin  at  ^ea,. 
part  of  the  iteet,  with'  fhe'trnnspoftBj'rah'^oWp  (o 
Havre  de'  Ot^'ce,  where  ihe  Aat-twlfpn^ed'  tbaU 
were  hoiated  out,  and  a'  second  tagdib^  expected. 
But  the  wiud1))eW  inlap'^,  and,  to*  avoid'  ttie'aaii^erB' 
of  9'|ee-shor6,  the' ahrpa  h'atled  cjlf'for  ttfe  m^tit, 
pnd  the  next  morning  the  Duke  of  Mar]))QrougT),  af- 
ler  surveying. the  coa^t  in  ah  open' bbutVdetermtned 
i^nt  there  was  uo'good'fonidlo^  there,'  jTh'ey  then 
bore'  aWaj  befbre  t3ie  wind,  aAd  cft'm^  to  aochor 
ne^r  Cherbbnrg,  where  some' of  the  transports  re- 
ceived the  fire  'or  aixdifTer'ent'bBtterie's.'  The'ftat- 
bottomed  boat*  were  ajiain  ho|8ted  out'  and  ^he^sdl- 
'dmrs  'tiegan  to  get^intofh^'m ;  h'ui  the'gate  freshened 


l^nd  cbnauped  nearly'  all  tlieir  fooil'  ab^  'provender, 
"and  (began  to.  tiU  sick,   'tifowe,  in  the' worst' of  hu- 
mora  ^Anson  and  liawke,'with  a  considerable  part 
oT  t^e'  fleet,  fiad  'riin  along'the  I^rench  coR^st  toward 
the'Bpj  of  Biscay,  t^  lobk'for  an  "  opening"  oy  iot 
prizes),  led  the  transports,  thrbus'fa  a  storm,  tiack  to 
PbrtHmnuth,  wl^ence'tlie  l^i^^e  or  M'arlbo'rough  and 
'.,'IIor(]  George  Sackville,  heartily  8i<;k  oi  the  'sea,  ^p- 
'pa'ired  to  take  the  comdland'of  bur  tfoo^  ib^Oerifia- 
"iP^I^  (oT)  DotyUliBtandlD!^  f'itt'a 'ptiraaes  ,upd'dec1a* 

.  '  Dmipf  thi*  wntcMljF-iMnaiMl  t:fp^itifm  Lord  Qmmf  Suik- 
Tillc,  wbo  w*f  a  great  'an4  oratoHcs^  talker,  upprvued  Row»  wiib 
'  mifB  ^MitioHi.  OtM  'itf.  whu  tbo  tMltiin  «il)nr  wofcW  not 

iWMWWr  tern  D^-Wm*  Mil  ifcuB.  Ia>h  rMtaMMt' '  I'bn  JiAM 

jr»u  WTcnl  fpfli^PH."  VttWM  nw^iftftt  vl4^t  tike  j^^tiMi 
"wglpoW*  ilfianrl  of'GtDrft  JI.'  '1  IhiJ. 

f«  Mitan/."— IMtivtM'f  Diary. 


t>tiVvWiikdl-ihi&  u»  wi^vtie^tv^y'V/si^  mh^ 

i'VM^W'Wlf^  hH-Vn^-^H  '«Utl!-"tfa^ 
skll^d  fhnW'SV.'  tl^elbb>^''bU  'thb'U^'tr'H'i^-^ift. 
(A^iMtl'Ue  b^'ttf  Cl^I«ll»^'op:  aJe^M.^itHA  put 
<f(Jt  ttid»^Mhe8"6tl'  tHl»  W^eti'thd  Wt^  Weti 
litid^a  ■uridiir'(^'lobfe</'flJ'e,"^ifch-'th'e-l*'re'ot*  una 

6o'ifrg'Wfch<w<'itJpb,^flAn';'k\iiii*b^'ii  tiD"pltiy*4i'  Mad 
m^u^e'thrioh&blUbT^.-'^Oil  the  f6|Id«itig''ti<Fb% 
Bfrgh's^t  tiltt'hieutU  '^bllru'fTon'thb'dbtli-^a^'bksttk 


ddlfig^  1 

bf  kb^lKAj'  jrgfht-ht^e  -'sb-oQV^d'  th<^'  iiiidMry  to  tt^ 
dtstoucebftome 'fddrle&guM;  md'%Ad '8t(v/iiil  little 
BkiVifiii^het  With'  t1ie"FVeneh'rrdobA'«bo'W6rd  WAtr- 
jtig  A  ihii  M6lg(fbbl'U«bd"V  nflDfbfi'emektr.  A* 
tfbofl  'aa  tnUflrgeliee^iMibdd  ^lif^  tftmt'ilibiie  r«ia- 
fVnietittf  Vei^  ^id^.'^faV  Itftted  WUMt  ^^3000 


^njVriietitrf  _  _ 

)it^H1hgU[>o^tti6'dlifbrt^li»ttfVM,'<!aMetfb^ 
\tntfA  'cai:in(itr7'titjd''UiUki[r^'wVtcH'w«Vfe  vftdiWat^ 
ikW^t^r  fof 'a  ti)iVB'td''Hj'A^Tkrtf  M  teopht^i 
tof  Vi'dtoVV';  Vetfiittsrti^d'  h'ia  ■tne'n'.  '(itiHi4)trti  'l>ack  (i> 
th^  tn|li6h'<;6>t'!ft.'''*Jt^i»/'kbot(t'^'W*^ii^t  M 
ir^'tUlrne^''t(J''Sii'''Maio^^'til'%akd''a(i6lHQV  Atfemift 
itie^&:'  TKaftoWn'  Wiis  ilgffit)  Wtfnd'bVeb  tiib  rtron*. 
YKe^tiglfsti  'Mrtnaii^'entliKd  lid^d  W^aHttted;  bul. 
WM  had'beeti'i8'»bn^'fto*ertVif  Abddt 'ihia  '  aee- 
ftavMrtg  b'^twe^n  'tH^  tv^o  i;&aBts;'K  ItKWf}'  that 

fhe'-rVeA<:hMli!W'tt^lleil  tli'e  i^ii^ao'O'M 
bf  St'.  M-aloei.'"  ($bfietti  8t}g}i;Wbr«r:y6tled  h^s 
troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lqaaire,  abont  tW(t't6agueii 
'to  'fhe'^^etftUa^'irSl^:'  Uiti>g  Waa 

bi;&thtfb%'|i>i'A)l'i|4d'  dQd%r'  i1ib  ^/e  6f  K]o#e.'bi» 
we  cari  Mt 'pQ«^tbiy''ff^^^^  ft  WW  ItitAnded 

the- MiiD  ahoulil  do^Wh^b  VBDd6d::"'Th^'^er^ 
scurcelr  bri  aborifa  'Mie'ij  bA  abtompftl'  ^fe  tnlide  It 
imjp68^bte'fbr'1^d<A^  tt^^^edii  tbe  ahij^  w1ber«  they 
Were.  'Perh'aps  l(  ^aa  p'ot'en'sy  to  'refiibbark  the 
troops,"  who  'bad  db^e  kTt'the'work 'th&it  coold  be 
done  there  When' ^^y'liad  "hiirbed  sotaie'litlteen  or 
twenty  sloops  and  ftshi'ng-'bbau."  '"Howq  w'eat  away 
witli'th'e 'fleet 't(j- tlie' safer  bay  of 'j$t.''Cas|  few 
Teagiies  off,  arratig^a^  'wiW)''bri^  i^at'Vhe  tfenpa 
should  march  by, 'hod  ffi  ibat  bay.  'Ob  tfie"8th  of 
'Septemfi^r,  Biigli  ^g;ap'liis  iparclfi, 'an4^'tpet' wijh 
tome  an ^by'ance ' from  th^  Deasantryi' wto 'fired  at 
hiH'men'fro'ni  'bedee^  iipd  TiodseB.  '.T'et'fae  Aeithar 
'burned  his  march  9or  tooi  ih^  sliortes't  roii'd,  and 
his  men' weitt  rambfmg  about  as  if 'tbey  had  hnded 
16  a  newly-diKOVered  eppn'tiy. '  Cfft  the  fbtWwing 
rnqroing  he  hail  somQ  im^rt  s|tii;mi8hiDg  near  the 
village  of  Mafignon ;  bat  two  Mtfoliboa  of  Freocb, 
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CIVIL  A^jPSWfgAf^fjfeH^TIONS, 


nei^  wi^^_(^qIfB^^Bn<rij^pOO  mep^  part]^^ raised  ip 

borff.  toplc.tive  J*  rencji .  fnentefl,  nna  .ianupa  tha 

joaaten  of  tbe  whole  lelnna.  Uut^LcomnJiment  .ta 
,lnp  Duoisfer,  tney^  cnangea  the  tmnie  orLouismirg, 


'Abflrcronlbie  bad 'detached  for  ibose  se'rvlcesi  took 


^fH(i^,tbP,fSffl^il,6^fftt%fl^/"i?9Tflw^ 
^x,pH'8;5*Jff'  ^fRRPft-W>(!fiff'Pi#  wp»'%w?>iW'-J 

led  do.yp,J(^,f,l^^,l,;r^e,,^^q^-ggflrcU,fflflpl^^nft  oj 
fliW.i^fl,w»t%,JihRjpRvi(B.a.p,^.p(;,^j^^ 


ca(^e,„who  l!ad,-,.Bij|^ipdeA  AdijiJ^r^],  ^^^(lop,  ,)at,oI;jr 
de(|eaBpd,  ip  _t|ie  wmi^nHqd,  of  ^ur  qqilftd^rpn  oq 
coast  of  Cgromapd^,  waf^  "^eiatorije^  ftrq^t  ^n^lapd 

p  A^cfife,  whoj  wnsjj^^^^       reiDforcdH^entP  tpTon- 
tjich^r^r^f.  lindar.tljip  coipinanii  of  Geeefa)  tally, 
pfljcer  o!^  ^Iripli  jB^tniclioD,  ,who  .aftorvrard  oislii^- 

tY9.otl*^.«"fji^'Y.,('^^  for  iDOt  Uvif}^ 

Heli^ved  acj,  Wj^^ «a  fce^  jexfjp^ted . they  would.  ha,vp 


lift,  Wil  Il'l.i  li'ij'-.iiil)  (III  .T.  'tJ  •■//.  ^t^-!  _    •■■    ■;  .1 


^  inhabj^nt^to  awBar^llegiapce  ^^ne  Czari^^  Klizi^- 
teihV  ^But  t|^{B'diiJ^'Do|^prevpnt  Fre5e^^  frfQiTi  nrya- 
^apuiiqg^io  a  fluccesflfut  ^i^'l^^^ 

'anJ"l|nder(ii(i\n^  l:'fie^j^ie^B'orp^'ut;^,.iQ  M'ornvifi, 

cover'  ^eBiB,"FVederic  "marched  "oflT  witi  2d,6(io 

.  tMovdidaiy 'iBuHclv  awl  .k»attU  tirere  eAraordiiMivy 
bjattle. 'Wbttrh'hut^  fraM'.^tny  i^^the  hiorning  1)11 
«arwhAt  :Pji^  >ft,AbMsw  ^vfugn  and  ua- 
duoolad  pmpte"  to  Mtira.   Ift      «ald  «f  tfas  Aui- 
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■Wwitjlp>Titi»«lwW»teii^fltlidla»PiJiii«iii  UHfafi 
■iM  fttoo4rKll»j^hiI  fGUelMnn«6ti«ui)frigbtf'Db 

MlP(MU)<ilbft>4^|ltirHtileiw.)tAftr«»itAm'^ 

•to  tonmai^lff^AoMM  «0;«t  A-iibMrtphdiluaatlidiaffM 

ltil|||nibvtaitBM-*faq  <jRMMiiu  fin>nMb«ittti<b»)Miil 

SSlMu^xitiAt/itiimjm»t»*  §9toat^  Mdlodl  Fra^m 

RriMAtUvM^.  Md  tomi  itaUeoiligr  t^lHtfpUtaliito 
tad  <&lii1iMMb«p»».finlMi»}Lbiilm^ipr«ny 
hMtiVAia^0oM%lniflt|  by  M«mM"BImm  «to 
^■tadi  UMwt.ithe-lvMJM  cftHidbliiiifM  ivfcm 
KrvMojlMt  »Mr1}tE»Ui}ti»«)tiUdf7^  AM*  mmM.  Barf 
.(n»'itfl;boihMi'Af,ibti  gan«ndfliiitiifribAvff>i}(«ltiili 

ffMftoded'id >tb«  MTftw^of  At)  BoeliRta  wliltlteeni  iBiit 

%k»  /f'Mory\Q(.i]daeii%\x\p)»n  tibr«1^  tbe.hOfinhL 
V>iM*fi-iaM  tromtp^ffU  of  JtQ^.iiiJitifii^ihAra ofiM 

iUv«.i*^Mi4kf  Ji>iiua%)iWbo4id>{iQ6l(eitMi:«  Mpa«i« 
«Mond-iitiMl(i<iFR«dAtiti  iireM«wi9!«ribiaign»'aeil 
«ciB«M.  n^ni  tlMti^  gM»fliwwniiPt.|[<ni  ImIi.  t)mt 

ft  ,Wi«r  flp«c«,<i£  tMv»  bft'-flpmtwUMh  ttn.  AnmlaH 
udanqiemKM  .t*  1ibiMdp»l  ftUtlbff  ill  :«iecM 

]t'r«d«iDio;i-.wtiob'<«HM«tnf>d<^H»lt,4nP9A.f^9nl>h 

1^0  hfia«ot.jnloQB«e  iri|});4i»oMiWiFr<Wflb.i'<WfMt 
Ji>nUfif  Atw^borqpgh       the  ,jengMrii'J^ilj^4f»f» 

•^A^ain  4w>rd8i:  .^e  ,>wti:»ffm«  i(benii,  Fbiffh 
tbifiMd,  tbein  pHiq^w*  aod  ? an;^ 
lilarlboroqgb.  The  coinnwfu}  tbcfDidByolrad'Of  (bp 
incrifmUe  and  uppftrioutf  i^QnjiiiQwH^,  ^aaJtiTiJ^, 
tt,tMiwoi:t^  fif<ao  -Epglia^  Ivifd.tf  Butt* 
nit  to  thf  connuDdB  a.^ri]»i#.pi;inqa,  JfcApt 
pwrs  tbft(.qiuffrfl0  ^tiWftpa.  We/w,  beg^  in^QiedtAtVf 
l>VAadtbatMieiSl^P^*'>^BOodriD«Jtwed  I«Qpd 
tfjr,  after  altomptiDt  ia.v^ip  to jp^dwate  thc^  pridf) 
^  JLord  'GsQrg*  SacltfujUe,  i^ed  V>M).  Fr^ic^.^?^ 
diovod.  In  ^pit*.  bowavi^i^of  4bMe.4iu«aiw(u  tbi^ 
Pripce  of  SoubiM  wa*  well,  b^^tofi  and  drivea  «at 
oC  ^aMM ;  and,  Kiflg  Qaocge.  «txbe,»Qd  of  tbp  caju* 
paign,,  Bent  his  Dephew,  the  King  of  Priusia,,bis 


[|4ojtiUD 

•|ldniiiteiSeiiliii«iM  riuihb  todt  ,wal  tai  of-  z 
'»Vm\\mMammmMnhbam  SUdiflNavqiftbvw 
«diw  J^IIiflditiiatabahic  «halmtintKttil«««tiwd 
•nititll  iocraMtodbrigopiiaD^  4«taMtAabdmft«Riit 
iMraM«|ftDHtf»rt«di  kuCo^'M^  liAeMMKlditiwiaMniU- 

jriaU^^iasU^pitei^rihtdtf^fttoq^biaksaC  fflBiMand 
^tM.>iiiODi!i^f^^Hid  alwA&AfaikuUtbielR^i^vvsii^ 

li»arflj«pb«U  taAiwor^Ithailai«oe^iflr«  nli^«|i»w^ 
ia^ii-OjUiD^iifirai*  fMl«ti>«9uA«b0Mt,-^i(^«tfi 
aawBBaaifatiiBMttowarttalytaQdUd  iwAoinptoa 
aadr  ttwir  <viiri«fi4D  k»llMinadk«Bltoit.iBMu»  4msk 
tyttortMrftoiiBMiiiilhiiS  fikiBMbwl  OtvAM^** 
yd*Bf.MfluMdiiT4v^iclMi(Mb.iUi4  HAdhMi"^ 
•tni'v..ii4iKb«iilf«Mjif  lUi  Mllw»aani«*ibi«V'«£> 
ftflJWI  B«MalHiiMpa«i4i«N0ifiBWlgw«v  «M  twKmIji 

tfMMft<wttg<f«to;j  AaiUriairttfBiwit-tliftiKintiwIaigiiiT^ 
flmaifqi'YfwiaftiribiawMiJy  po«»itfaM(tiiof^tki 

tnm  >to:<bt  bwikm«fiM<«f0^jiddt.tiii»>6wiBlvwHM 

M,  la.AbA.fWMO.tffiiU^  y»Mvithfr.iglMMi»iiriwi  ffw^ 
iih  wwtti  iflfnthfl-»iltoiyi<  wt  tttplMalrlKAftlftMary 

^wglwiwBhfcrgfUrtwi  ••JiAp«k«d^begdP  M^aMfn- 
ftitMilAoiMiiiHMi-  iMA^nltMlbBQjKMtwthiscB 

«Cti9Mnlto  IthtOIMtWMJIiWANlon,  niX<ooi:d«Vig-  I* 

lilonMiW«lfHa<KtUBidM»%ril»4/Aoegiidml^^  k« 

h»Jwdigffia<uQbifiiiwaMitftl»M|)dwr*hM'riwiWar^ 

nugmtibtftiflbMtiNftfnfAtt  iH«'b«4  nM^^Ur  m^ImIr-i 

■NJ(WftW/lii»<«)at^it*  iyiltwwt«4M         JXarae  iv 
(Im  WW)  ibfi  fiiPHMurKr(lMfi  famagoiCiwim 
htwq«.p//'J<|cttM'^  MH4d  ft4Hdft.hmwi  AiKl  Ua 

ad.)iittH>Hqk:^,.;r^»>^(Mr»MrpiHr|(ffqi« 
a,patiiwt:W-l^g>!W'iJMm>imd,aeqrgia.J-;;  Mw*. 

'  'l<  .lr'^      iV'ii'i ;      n  I  I't         ,   -H    1^  ■  rii'    il  .  ' 
y,4^^^jt^-^y^'f;yc^-J^x:*^^%  fxmjk  Awflwu,  d[  tU  Sew 
Tatn'  Wu.— Lwo  Dinar,  tife  if  Fnueric.— Wilpule,  Kua^n  ud 

Ixtimfc  ■    '  ^< 

tiit  uiMitiit  MitocililfiO'lbr  tta'INHtta-iMiNim.iMIMtoUl 

KUq^,ifi  ^  ;'jC(riM»pf  ^te^wR"  jqtiii,:,  f  Thair  ooaatry- 
manVd  iorornwd  of  UMif    plorabiti  ntaitino ;  bat  fbsy,  qon  iaunt 

Mi*>iww>. .  gaw  B^^WmwpwiritPBwirtinif  wiw  ■it 

tfanrf D|.  injyt^j  ||i[l«¥l,lf^n^a  bx  tbM^  who*«i  Aalr  it  m-  to  «fB% 
Uct  Ihani,  Tabbriug  with'tliKuel  ai^  witlKHil'clotlM*' Ui  kaepoFtfa* 

iMMtr'of'tlN  feWMir.    ]4«tMiial't>«iMV*ltiic«  \  "n— I'Mt 

tniBoaitT— lhaii  prwoocn  wan,  imlMd,  — »<m%  M  Ikitf  ww 
D^M  4n  dirtMt  fhfir  flM^,>»-^  ,k>>;*flil  «)pm  Aax.M  IfiiBn-  m- 
tihuea  U  b«  iMlidabb:  tantttmt,  ikWtvhi,  Utitr  teiMd^tnd, 

iMt  foutd  and  naiMa  ^nm  ttnaa  tlwjr  MtatopUd  to  aobdna.  A 
aatiacriptiaD WW c^teiwd— Mi|da  '^TT'[''"~lT'TTff '  ft^r"^*""""^' 
pneurett— bU  dM'  pditr.  feq*  ilfBs  dT  A'>itnTaiIi«a'w«n  fliMt  nn 
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aviL  jjmMsmxx  wuiihuctions. 


doWD  for  bw,  that  Mtirea  b4wiiiiin-*daMli'Ufagt 
m^prnXOMAS  VfafliddviUnRMMnitmtMdIki'ftie 

eiiii|^iil»i;iftf«0«4fcv  -faMiudioi  (biibmlMii'fi)r'«mii 

Hkitkumfiim  x»ni4a«i(«lMd  d^ovhni  iHwiiiMtHiiMl 
ttsMpMlM  tiMUttto''^  gaMtomu  uttiMlMlir^ 

i«hijii^^^'llweii>«tbd-'tte  't»<iriff'tttr' aaL  gpoPfai''a|' 
i4«rtopt|bmb  -<liid«lgeMte*f  •  M  '«DbB«qb«titlyv  i  tkw 
Ktbg^-ewtolftobk'up^Mi^iftuMacM  wd  f^*M«cawd 

(foiw^  (9-- for  ipittoijiug'iMhatnj  I  'lauthat'Mie  Taign 
I  Sbebbeare  ma  peoaiooed  by  the  coiftti'' '  ■Anaih«# 
I     dMtftnwfaD'lMdUMtdtgnil^  afl«tiMats>tt<MM6(i,'W» 

•klMfWbb,>fair  a  piilttyipwMiaiivludl-  liwiii«Wh)g'M 
8k|i]rfdr  th«-FwtMll  wXiMtryriitti^tinaikig'ththa 
i«wmg(M>M'  tif '■obv'MMil  ddd  wlllliffy  |M«1MntftMWJ 
He  bad'i^tfWft  thj|*flrta'A)gibe  0ofils»t^(Wr«d»4ig« 

M«  piiMd^pofl  Ww  fB'alUMll'ktffVitilb  f<Mn««t<<kM 
th«:  owftAiag'  iiMdffor  lifii' tfatbvtloit)  h^rMMt^Jd 
lbs  Mff^  paMftif,  trpoUi  «oBd(tiba--'«f  («flvliig  B»g* 
bad  forc^^h   SnUllMi  Mi^tM' tbM  he  may  tMve 

ttM'iktl  Ab)$tMi  Mlbbtir  ifMyibwfr'fiiudd"tfn&.M 
'mtljMfAwtittt  bakafaihiea  tfflliliiilg  h[«*ife>r  but 
Wa^Mi.  -Mff  M«wtiiMMr«<>^  ttWdwaa'WhmlK'W 
inib^'aaryi  Mliii-Mrad  kWfnfMii'WDtAknn}  thb 
SpBBiah  araMaadbn  '•MiiM^dhoftB'U  tvWMdl 
ivtm  vbHeJ  htM  uHMiHi  ^Haoli'f  >  and  ria,-i«  the  mo^ 

M«aM4b«  utoM-flfcfeiy'dtBfitMb  Wai'tlsfe  terMf^-' 
lioo  which  saved  Heaaey  from  Tybnni.  SmoUet, 
irttose  fl^inpitAleA  as  an  t^faof  nhd  jhejfldicefi  ka  a 
pditiciaJi  were  engaged  for  Sbebbeare,  cobtKaatft 
tfanr  toe^-wMl  eonm  hbab  1  t'-TUa  gtad  inaD,"'he 
Bays,  "aofTifred  isore  foi^  h^vipg'girea  Vedt  to  the 
iuguard«d  eQiiuj|S(w.of  faisf«|(aQ,ie|RJn,couc|ie(l  in 
Ike  imagamgo  aii  piaioD  ■od-eBomHtyrtlMD  waa  in- 
fined  dpoA  Henley,  a'jfcoarfttqa  trahor,  vho  hftd 

■Oed  V  «  any  £Br..irnB»K.M^b««nv0d  hia  iwm 

enralrf  fsrMrv.''^  .  ■  w  .  ,  . 

A  lira  for  expl^oliig  aod  eitendtog;  tiie  act  of 
Babow  Cw^iu.,wifch.Uw  iattMtkM  «  rvwiKiQg 
Art  gnu  saff^MH  trf  imr  IAeM;f '•tiH  alwiiiyr, 

1  ITa  wu  pfHiowJ  >t  Ua  MiM  iiDM  Dr.  Sunwl  JAnoo,  which 
U  um*  dnO  lo  (tj  U)*t  ]i.if  rawtj  LOvmp  DLj  had  Iti**  lata  paj 
•  SSHMu  aoa  a  He  U'af! " 

•tUmtinwIOttittlL  'WHtfiif. 


^idlbf  n*nrTnal»aiUtBnrtltatUm('ir««4>r««ih«RlBlia 
tbe!itM8«-4)«*>iioMil  «Uh  fldgkt  obaHWYtftsuiiwii' 
«fa(«MngiUll44iefiMd}aagb)nMbMtWktlfci«iUMtoa<l 
da'«(lt)iiitaai<it)diMti)ari  thitt  hiaibn^eMifl  i^ofd  ttrira 
offeaM  vl'tUnti*  iHii'i«>taditf)iplU)tk>4i«  «nii>a>U«f;f 
i^Wal|Ki)«(l  '■anl'4wuld.b«l  dHArwW*«MK»ithe 
'^reibgi*iw  ihwireFi  thM  4li>twd'iteMiTcMtv*wld-^ 

tteibUKwoukliHtwriM  4ritti  fciModfAlt>ttii«rto«  «W 
taceaiHuMlTtdMBertDi  miMfafiflb  pcNrcfandifaaiillcA 
iiia.itia«rtb  l«r*i4iMib)MM  M^iByltf  tb«^«inti^^d 
«*^.>''TUB*t«  tctb-i«i«ii[  0iiMMiaiWhi|gUbiMK 
oxhil'Maattilt  vnulHi  tfO*oiiMic»''Mtlinkei«|ifatt!«l 
<b«'«ld<iWUjgt  trtio  >lml>  amM  Ufai  .^Mlbitoa'  «tf 

•iwM««dIa|MHaarI£  4«ThatI/M«v>^'iaya-WalpoM 
"•.-witre  b«a«ma'ito«liii(fli  nlMiBboaMdenble  thatrAey 
hwl.bMN«el!Bra<tbb'fi*«i»lhibiH>ttaM  Ibwly  ii 
^'dui^er'ftonitthe'bffui'Q^  atid,twb«i(thdy  tto  not 
Ctarie<ihdiitMtlNra,itiMy  MII'al#Bywb»^yil«r<ttpi 
hold  ii^-  Ttabf  loblcod  Ifaetnawhwi  «irftdlatliidf  )fi«in 
the  Matiiaf'tbe'bstioD^  BDd,'atieit,laa««ith«ipflrciple 
taiboIittkMV'  cttrd  'ofi  tlieir>vei|^etMBtathwij<'tt» 
OotHfflODa."  ABiijvblooB  «f.  -a«<  dB<'ftifad  thaii- 
firi^lage8,->«<  rtie>ikitagiof  bb'pndiiogMifn'ibey  «r« 
•itMitlf wttf'ukttetstD  ^bfht  atHi  0o«ntftift'Ti|hia-of 
iHe  pw^Hw-mheH  •MtoatttanfMU:  thitt^r  vdivbmhi 
iMMwt/Ai  'We-teNoto  tti^to  b»  Mt  oftly  thx^  te 
«b»  itbiii;!  ktit  iMab-  Mhh  lD«tltlliUii'«t)hd«qttMfc«  of  our 
eoiMttiitioaM'«t)cwnii4iv  '«Mih'  In  Uau^' '  rtepecn 
ttiily  Btud'tlle'  iiioi^vfinMy:  frbnt  tfaift  iif]|wsitto«  of 
and-  iMPwutoy ■  iihrfi  if  ve'hifiB -'any  doska  oh 
w  W«t|(oleii  bmi»re"bteiB^  MWfewbMPtqo  *<»>p<<'r«s 
e>r-tK>t'bppttiwble'tii>:fb^>MDtiBe'M'liot<di»-a8  alltlinei, 
Ctari  Btot'  4mI  ttdi^t  fltB  B|»plib«billt<f->l«  'th>»  4«Mi 
teMf^riBy'drtbe  fteeMdf  ibAcdtty,  an^'Mpiv  tbtm  «m 
oAii  aflow'btti^elifei  la  dottbt  tba«4hey  Were  w^art  lib 
dMtn-lbM  «havtH^''BtJiiiMi  «tibaef4t*tfty«BoBpbble  a«t 
of  >nten.*'*<  The 'Moottof  biaUopB^'lo^  trfueb  ia  tile 
bMiik  bf  tiOtnj>ltr)«M)fiee'  Ay  tl^  o^urti'  dppdfetrd  b  bSl 
Wbtoh  tb«'%4«^  dlillkedt  >  'Thti'  tlalie  «r  BedM 
tbtf  hiKd'«rtbe  RUMbAk- Hlwrttjr'  tct)Msi}e4  n-  itt 
rijeettott;  tonirtbtf'DllMaf  D»«»B»riii«i'«bebe{c-«f 
dra  Holis^ofCBf ebdM,  bMHotfi  BU-ftetif^^bmiMary 
te  preetiM-wtta  -AgUtaBl-K.  'o-A'CBt^bM.'*  layi 
Wfalpblej  ^^tiMflthig  "tfritbt-'  tb»  tibbv&B  eor|Mtt; 

Bpohe  M|ieatedly< and  mfneBMy  iAt'filvw  tof  the  WH, 
tO'tftMr'iM>-«(nfeLtt'lnH*«^M'<#'M»  «iitM-ix>))eBgae, 
th#'CakK"tyf -M^eNMaMte.  'w#fao'.'''')Mi3^if  WM^. 
'^'though  ftpproecMug  to  ivt&eVf,  MHII  h  [Reared  in 
HMs  fttU  Tlgor  ef  MnaeaiM"  '-  Lor4  ilttnfwiebe 
|tt<6)««tMMf'  tBKbjf  Ai^'tipbkkuf  'Ofi'lbe  JtidgM.  Bdt 
tbto  benett  waa  verj*' Citr  -Atm  beit^  mnurimoud: 
FbBtnr*  NfM-MUMMttf  h«bfa^-«mM>'«ttmi«Bg-to  tM 
njMM^'tff  iLbM*;'  e^'CBe''»«diH)  -^(bfr.tvmiiB'  dam 
gleroua  flbieH,'WB»iMloaa;/brUie'bllF,-Bo4|)BUisb«d 
a '  lBiyi'i|iBi<if|MWfa  'Brft>p*rt ■oJ' "h  ?  ■ ' Wlhnet  ttp^fc" 
v^(rHnly''((gBliiM'th«"lfflr  tad  bft  1«dHfe&  fafoAirtr 
Mthunt  tfpobe'BB  W-Mly  sgabuk  "Viftaot.  The 
rMffHaaifrMd'fMMaaiy  ^Hfttf'Bttd'eliitoM;  m  ttisfc 
£tora  Varitpltf  flon^^BAM  IM  thf^'bill'on  the  fttiy 
»  IbwiEii 
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dtMgreemeot  of  the  judges;  and  moved,  aa  a  part 
of  the  bill,  that  ao  affidavit  of  coofiDemePt  ought  to 
be  cauie  for  the  judges  Utugt^^^L^^jji^i^  habeas 
corpus.  The  new  aad  puwCpi^'X^FU^t^^: 
Temple  of  Bpeakiog  djif^b^paMjWUy  of  ^ 
and  aaid  that  his  wond^fni  sn^th^'^OQ  vtouwvte 
a  de&oiatarj  libel.  ^^pl^sfi(r 
'*This  is  inipertioeoeo;  I^iff  ^ 
Hoase  thought  itself:  i^lijjf 4  rt^ui^MtRiai^Q  K)saB4| 
to  preveoc  a  duel.  Mb^i^M  tl»«a  took^e 

rejeetioo  of  the  bill  u|na'^iiMsflft  apd  dj»j^vf>re4^> 
of-'his  moat  argameDunvs,  foA,.  ■t  tb?'  mrn^^' ijinie, 
roost  eloquent  speechea.^*^l}>. .however^  ^M^Monli 
not  venture  directly  to  rej6c>^iip_WStl--il(«dwicke 
artfolly  said  that  he  asreed  thRt  nil  tlie  jud^a  ought 
to  have  fiqual'pbwer  ID  gi'ftntibg  tlie  X^rif/aDct  that' 
l^p  w9iild.mOT9  tp.opl^i;,^y  .^d«ejk  tp.  fjjci^g.m,».hiU) 
to  thflt  ^(fefit  the  ne«t  ee^aioi^,,,  ^Bifi^^e  his  yojrjf . 
VOftk;  minority' seem^^  gljid  to  c^tt;^  9(  ,hi?  .^y(V|iy^ 
propt^al;  Bf]i],the  tjilljra^  heard j^f.il,o^9r^)-T-^iUi|. 
our  owt)  i^p^^^hen  men  ^)t  it^just^e  <i^a  np^e^^- 
t^f  and  it  w^B^jpas^ijl  yij^^out!  an^^^^ 

jpdnes.''",.;'  "  '.,...",„ ; .,,..  .„ w.-.- 

our  conquepta  and  n^Hjterjjvglor^^i^^  'P^Hp'SpijrOTje.l^ 
li^a  sugar  and.  ottier  drv,  jOQcls.,  .I^itt  ^oa^^^  t^^, 
a  tax  upon  hops  would  be  belter Jh'ai;^^^  fii^fyjUppO,. 
eugBr-^that  a,taV'ujP.op  ?'P®,.9f;,'^P*V!*K0>^f^,b?|P>'pfri 

arable  'to  PP?"*  '9,ry  8'*°'^^T7^"^.I^**^  -''P.^f., 
thing  of  all  would  be'a'bili  ^(g^nei'Hl  excise  like^tmi, 
proposed  Svr'Rohei:t.Wul(Mie,,whii;D]!^iI^  h^<Ji 
i^liemeptly  oppo'secl  at  t^e  time,  losing ^ma  cornatc^ 
of  horse  for  h)a  opposition^  '.'Wlii|e  tlio^heaci  o|'Pitt , 
Was  filled  with  ppTendid  schep^s'^f  foreign 
u'  lneasnge  whs  received  from  the  tfiijj.Triipor^ing 
tliat  tiiB  iiinjeaty  desired  to  bejeoHbted' to  coV^'c^jihe,' 
lAilitia  AnS  march  them  oui.'of  their  several/ 'coiintTei, 


,     ,      ,      ,  ^^SPV%V 

iiti\\ti  baa.  evep  ijoupe'd  to  the  tiatch'  thal  they  in-] 
te4)tl4d  to  iiivai^e  England,  tidiiwg^ y/iiii  greni  moues- 


inaStlBe  E^ugiana  lor  nor  iiite  aiieuipia,  ua  uieir 
itHtts;  "Oar  rtiTfitia  were"ciile'a'tttit,'  nlnloW  2'4,0d0 

iDd"oifd'nH^6dert  of  wai^  W^^e'Uiaf<ilie<l  dpirito'the 

lilt -,■!  *  -IT.  ■■!  -  :  'I    ■  .     Ill  ■<  1' I'lii   -   n  .1.1.' 

^VlaVikyJ^  l9»}  'f  ^ 
ukiiu  oT  th«  Diitcli'repabUc  doling       joinahtj  of  )if  r  ton.    ft  j>  *mi<l 


1^  the  nwM  cmpwrip  nnclp,^i»  oiy- wyiB^n  i^TDotf  l|  ,TWl#flin:jfiW 
WsrfiVe  uid  olber  ■ui>p'licB  to  the  Prencn  HitlemtiilV  in  Aiaeitca  ana 
tU>H<HMt->  Ml  tM  Slitt^t^MMnt;  luiB  W  pmlvMilWBd  tiemM'it 
■^t,  hfil  tgtf^aiVr  |a^,tlN)w  ^r«nn)>v  iMliUMT  M>ur^ 

FraDch  wDuI^  invxt?  ibfew  bylwdr  N"!  j(  (hajr  jouwd  th»,FfrBcti  Ui« 

n))Bi,  tUfnil^  of       wn^armdlp  mn.am  fliM«Mt|b  Is 

licvtfMf).lJi«  «cctMiw#>  Mif>iTt.i)f  (hoFJlliin  i7»r.t»u«^>JMA-bw 

in  Uie  ulninii'of  ifaa  Mna  jcu-dia^^I-Mlr  K)>wt|(^  of  bglvuk 
•M9Bd,4MH^t«r,.tp.i^  lMa,i;m>Pt«<,W<>^  flw      ij>  k*>  aitlir 

ll    T,  '/     .  ■.IB/'    i-i-.ll'  ■ 


interior  of  the  island  and  pot  nnder  the  gaard  of  onr 
militiamen.  It  is  true  that  we  had  oolj  12,000 
regular  troM^^^^^Bkiul;  but  then  the  dominioD 
of  the  80^^^^^if}^y'!f^p^^teeet  and  disaip^  the 
appral^3^^dj;ftj(n^)ii^^  reach  oorahoree, 

Adn^ri^&o^e^wasdl^tt^ 
HeM*o)bw^ed  BiUre  dif:^^0eiM  fire  to  the  town 
m  MT^ralt  '§Afie^'ju^i^-j»i  ^pnatm*  eipanaa  to 
l^glidjl,^  ^tt«idt»1^  to  A*  French. 

Sh^irtfy^ft^riMAdinirBl  ^ooeAqRpo^  who  had  returned 
froik  ^merice  tivtabe.tke^aiff/^  in  the  Mediter- 
raDew|t'4«nti . iJbfee ->bipii:.flC^  line  into  the  outer 
harborN^^^litiui  agetbjt^^^e  French  ships  that 
were  lyin^>hc£e^^^^b^^eoch  on  shore  opened  a 
treniend9U9  fire^rom^some  maajiecl^^^itt^ii^ which 
SoacBwen'^^K^  not  seen]  die  three  attacliing  ahipe 

'9„ftT!?^i,t»i<r9M'l'  T^t^,PP¥)!WH?PKi9*rf^fl'.'?^'^ 
%.^.,¥i,<?9-.K^W*  JpfMoWtolUftfJ,jt.,iTMif<^giIt4>a(, 
^m.^  Pfieftq.,fln^>(P.,r^.ft-4»^,flftflt,«i«l(tf.,^ 

^fi.^fjb«»lHV'77TH:?PfS^rT9o^*(ffhp4rft'^iHvW^ 

t^^B^flfjfi^epj^.af^^l,  ]i  j|fiJ^,3Y^jdwYfyfi„i>ft,  ,«^orp  wi4* 
with  1^3_f^et,.aua  W^s  ^^ei^  npftr,  gX.\^ij  ffxj^mbe- , 


hifV^The,  toaf;^  1ia{»  ,twe^^^y  fiVlS.io 
the  F repch  only  tweDty-ooe^  out  maoy,  of  the  £a- 
gljah  did  Dof^  coni^  u^  m_  (itpe^to  eugBg^^  ^^i^.what 
wa^  of  ttilt' jgreWer  adyabta^i^  ^?  -  "^^P^i*  r?^X 
were  s^eiter^d  amqn^^he  rocVa  and  banlta,  add  the 
Englishl'in'a  gale  of  wiac^'lind  to  go't^r^u^h  oarrow 
and'  ih'o^  ^aDgerous'  passes  ip' order  tp  atta^i^  them.^ 
C6ihm6dor^'Ho^e,',noi^^  tliB  i]eatlEi'i^Wa''eIder 
brtither;  who  hftd  lieen  slaipni  'Americi'/^ord  Howe, 
attacked' the 'gi-eat'T'rfenchVfiip  die  "Forro)5ab|e," 
Wlth  fi^.'tiiia 'taihe'^  i-losi  toTiw  In  a|trQi^gh  of 
that '  sfofii^v  "a6a,  tjiai^e^-' prow  Atruck  hi^  ship's 
w*ii*^id  'dr(>'*e"itl  Wir^'iaWfer  iieV  'if  eunal"*"'The 
tMek"  tfaV(th6afl"tf  ii"Nbvetnt»t'  dighfllefl' umn  Uus 
B(ibbe  of  h'6i-/'dV;'Bn'i)  nicl^etied  the  iiv  ott^fe  ta- 
gAsh,'  Ahold '|;ull8'hkd'()^ti'tt'(^fr{>fti-|ng'lh^  Vrements.' 
Coliilta'«tf*li  tftr6  shii^'^tid  si^6aiet-''yer^''(iriVVQ  oq 
shore  and  burned;  two  more  w'^ttf'sdnk'  bVe  vrii3 

gW'bff;''tis  thk  mrtii  profetttBd^ffie^'EMtiVilon 
tdftfntf' ilbitMitM^A  Bf'hek'"'  rk<iti^i,Mihti  hight, 
le^HtUWjM-^-kit^itjtd'tt^'Hvtf 

'  ,;  .1-    ■      '     -If.  •fww.n  • 
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CIVIL  ASi>^*ftilfAi(f  mmfcTIONS. 


I  VIGTORT  n 

II  I  ..-  •■  ~ 


itii'lobifiintsillisbau  luq  baa  baeUi  sdlto'ioii^lni 
ijij'  .'Jl  \lao  faarf  B'tr  mill  eini  si  ll 
r.'i.  .imob  erfl  QfldJ  tn 
9.11  timjiH^ib  boB  ii  y?<^ 
.i-i-.  111-!  Tiio  rioaon  U<  '/y^!)- 

iv,  .,'1  -iiij  u1  u  iil  1^ 

...  I-.  1  4  -jdi  oj  ■'::i|]fi^ 

.  :  i.tl'll  fllUl  (•ItV/Ulj'.Ji 

-ij  '■■lie  ;>iiJ  01  lii'Vft.ii^ 
i..  n.  f di  Mliii  'ml 

<)(»  'nuili  111)  |j!3lf(t' 

wtm ' Wilt' lif  tWe 'stbfhJ;' 'btft  'tW6  irt*^8' We  Wvefl V 
an!  evcto<tbthi^v«8li»is*(rlii(f}i  fcaU  betih  thbatr)iot1;j- 

A  rer^  ittHJ^riVi'."  Ht'lH  sUid'Vroi'tjbbv^  eigbt'oi't^n 
of  (mr-J^tf  yMe'aituitlfy  eit^gtit^  ib'iAbtaMld^'ttlia 
d^cMi^e  ■rti:(OTy,'>i#hidl,'Tor  fh'6  tlAie'.  -pur  Art  'ehd'td 
tli«  uatT'tiiM'thij  boptt^of  'Fmtic^/atld  to  Hll  Erif^Xipla 

lofty  pfea"6f -iD^Wdiilg^heee"  klb^omtf  ift  varlbus 


to  matce  'a '(TtV^t^i^ii '^UHcfr 'Ib  'Sif^tfand 'Ar  eornfe- 
wtitire  \n  IrrfrindV  WheW'thy  (JiSc<iWtotit  df  die  peoV 
pie  bnd  r{«ea 'iiinost' T^f  i  i4yiriod,>'bd  ^rhere  tbare 
WM  no  Wifot  bf 'f^ebfcil'fl^^Mtf  t6  itW  Up.tte  flafne/ 
Tfinrot,' r6V)tig"M)dtLt  fdr'neniffy  three  moriths, 
m  the  tfbrtjh'orfa'  tfefl.'l(iSt''t<»;6'of  'hii8  elirps  arid  hnlf  of' 
hii  meb;  'Abotlt  the  rtiiddia  6^"j'e"bruiiry  of  rtie 
fonowiog  yfeil'  ClTGtJj;  he  "pot  into  tlie  Isle  of  tsUy,' 
prtxHTtd  aOtn'e  ^ovfeion^,  Ap^'tbei]!  made  fqr  Cfir'r 
nelfer|US ',bO  ihe  Iri^  coast',  a '^ej^nseleBs  tojvn, 
wbich  his  ti)ok^  a'n^  plundered  afier  a  Bboft  bLQcka^e 
tod  a  bfettTe  ot'stooea  aad  bricd/baU  oo  the  pi^rt  of 
thb  UhabiiftDts.  ,'3at  W  was'sooD  scni'ea  away  ky 
tb«  a^prwc^'  of  troops  eeoV^^^be  lord  Keutenant/ 
the  ualLti  of  B^dford^'  and'  Tl^uroi  took  to  h'v  shipe^ 
lakiDg  afopg  w^tii'him  the  pooij  Dii^rari^bf  Camck- 
feigns  and  t1i|reA  of  the  ^AcifMl'  lobBb^taot^! .  ,  Bu^, 
tbree  £ngnsh  ipVips  und^f  '^e  cepmnQ^  ot'  Captain , 
Elliot  put  out  after  |iiib  rropi  KinBaVe,  <Mp?e  ,wilh, 
hita  ta  the  Irish  Channel,  |Ln^  ^pajded  niq  o^il,fib(p^^ 
Tbe  brave  felr6w'foiigb^.^8,^J[\y'hfta  pR^rjIilg, 
the  blood-red  fl^  ^  .Rir"*^r)"'ff  It^^y'*^ 
loarter,  ^t^d  fetf  'cpvveg^wiJfl  Mfpnil^i;  ^8  <}S>rp. 
•Iwk.  After  his  deattl  jpirfoi,|c^d.  ft,.ait.0<i9y, 
to  take  tb^  three  Bhip^k  jio^  carry  ibeija  iji  ^^pjcfA^i 
■otothe  Isle  orMaq.,^',^  '  '  i 

Bet  tha  g^ent  iwrr^tt     jaiini.!a.^^^i|»  y«t  htm 
those  lands  "  ^hpt,a|Qe|t)i4.f4^''M^'^9>**  '(M''.R>P'H>' 
'"tore,"  .  The  CjanBflnf  h»d  bepn  /»ft  open  to  ,i#lh-.. 
•A  (be  year  be^^e,^^j^Q  defeuU^,  iinpfivf^uliad,, 

*  BHMt  Wdpnii,  Urageln  ofOMip  IL 


I  naq  II  8B  ,b^»oni  btin  ;>!'(a1jii|  aill  lii-ini'fiii^fHifi 
«»  Jilyiio  liitiri'inituoo      Ji^.il-i'flH  iiH  liidl  .Hid  od)  lu 
'■>yWiji  udl  111^  ■(Buit'j 'll' 
Fkicii  "Will  iti'T 
i;ii[Ji;'mi!  'Ill  ftUjiinT 
»//  ..(i!  ti.dt  bill-'  but' 

iKiii  -I  iidT  ' 

•i  h'u  I'  'i-rii.d 
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lMtlkc^d)it^l6'i^jH':tV^'W'hAt  lieeii  ^6Te'tb  Baccot^ 
tbem.'  "He  tibie  Waj^'  cotne  for  executing  twin's 
great  ^tih^rne';  aod  hd  hadndv^  wisely  Insisted  that 
the  6xec4)tl6d  "of  Vt  sliould'  be  intrusted  tb 'a  Hftro. 
TGe  kld^;  tvlib  thought  only  of  tintiquity  and'i|enmr- 
ity  ^ri  tTie  Befviier'k'elected  old  Ho^Bon,  who  maj 
have  been  aver^  respectable  jog-trot,ve^rD!i»than^'h 
he  hiid  certftinlj'  dBvei-  done  nny'tUTng  to  distinguish 
Irfrri&elf  gefiet'td^.  Pkt,  whd  would  liave  hit 
o\Vrt  ^^yi  .put  forward  Wolfe^  now  a  lieuteD(lnt-g(>d- 
e'fal  of^lA  own  promoting^  and  never  wns  choice 
nibre  fortunate  To  a  minister,  ihougli  i^  sent  hia  ad*- 
mired  aoldier  to  an  early  gr^ye. '  •■'^Anibittonf  activj 
j^,  Industry,  passiop  (br  fhe^  service,' werp  ponipic- 
v'ous  In  TVoI^e  :  be  acieDied  Wentne  tor  nbthlpg 
bii,t,|am^,  and  lost  noii^ments  in  qun1ifyiD^hiniBe1| 
tii^'cotnpasB  his  object."^  The  oiilitj^ry 'sclfeme^^ 
art'er  "being'  sutjjected^^^to.  various  alterHtiona,  was 
finally  arran'^ij'  t|hus :— "Wptfe  waa  'to  ad Vaiice  jwjtb' 
a  part  of  our  forces  and  seize  (^ue(ie}ci  the  capital  of 
the  X  renclb  prtivinces;  Uenertd  ,Atpheyat,  with,  n 
second  divisi9'n,  was  to  occupy  Cro\yo  .pojnt.  fedtic,^ 
Fort  Tipdnderago,^  tben^croBs'  Lake  Cliiiniplaipj,'  ffiU 
dpwi^the  _^t.  .Lawfrence,  and  ^ojn  Wpfre,  unpjer.tjje 
walU  of  '.Qo'ebep;  ^hile.  Gpneral  Prideauji,'Villi  a 
th)r<^  division' Bfpd.  a' ct^naidfnible  .^o^y  pf  w;i)d  Tp: 
dfansijt^as  t6  i|i,vbBt'.K|ag9|-a',  thei)  emher^  ^p.I^k]^ 
Oi|t8rio,  beajege  arid  f«ri^  Mgny^a},  atid'tlien  fqrof 
his  j'flnetibn.  witb  Wpl^fe  ^i^^  Jifnii^f^t  .ujodei;  tbf 
cApit^lr  .  ithiMe  cpriib^bed  .ii;iovcttn(>iit9  tjajl  generally 
failed  (^yen  ivbp'p ,  Mtup|,  9^taFle>  .yreij^  lesf 
numerbos,'  and  the  diataDces  to  be  traversed  liy  the 
different  corps  fiir  iborter;  and  whca  Wolfi*  gat 
iiM«  t&  QiMbeo  bd>4SMia4  hiHiBelf'-akitaa  mHk  ttfS'idt- 
viftlbD-be'htid  b^dn^t:  Amherst  hftd.  lAdeftd,  car*- 
rifsd'CrflWf).  I^aiat  and  TiceodMago.  and  Prideanx 
Ind'  mado'  hilnMlf  snaater  of  -Niagai^ }  '-bnl  'there 
t|i^  stopped.  Nb  'Mama,  ■VPd  believe,  attflche« 
elfhet  Ut-  An^Mls^  or  P,rideauXf  whe  wera  checked 

hkHv  wm-  ^mHIiM  thf  c«Mift"«r  Tfun,  ainfaaiu}f  pajiunu 
of  nrdet*  on  i^'irttawj,  ■ftd  iha  Mt/nt  dna  m  eMjfital  nttiti  (n  tb«' 
ItmUutt  and  ptablFR  fuitih:'  TM  kilif,  iKe  ^neei  oT  rtln'  Mood,  VoA 
tln'-chMf  MMttiy-wcn  AK)fMI  ttf  teM  Xhe\r  ptkia  to'thiillltit  M  tie' 
edHttd  iMa  mMKj,  An  BsflMi  Wtt  inwiM  In  «m  oT  trar  Mmp*-' 
para,  a*  an  mMHImi  lo  Ob  M  oT  talinil**;  ■'Lmril  )»  Pittt,  M  Hui 
citr  af  ftHa,  j*K^imVn,  dnAer,  e)ia:ptniii.** '  Hk  Titaeh  Uk- 
ttoai  iMtwitMM  t«canB,  aftWMtetf  bT)  Hifir  iHt|T«e«*'aiid  tipuwIrtJ' 
nan*  iwMB.IwM«Ma  vClMh  XV.md  tha  ncvndtoc;  of  kwinlalRMi 
Hadkina  Pompadoar,  wbo  aold  plaCM,  apttotawd  gnWTals,  AC. 
1  Hanea  WalpoU,  Ibwlra  of  OMf|«  0. 
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ittaeAntetV  tbdiplisblaf  iaDde>BvlBl)'AB^«i«ar«aif- 
.timi  fair'.MvAQA-rtbaa  u|ft(tb«iei..{aMintao»  by->A^- 
lUirai  -Stt^q^bftiitvfatMivttiHf  tadiMiimtani  riem^lMd 
>tii:«f!j>pmmt*  ,rA.baiit.'aHiljMt«dM^.ofiiJainJiW*Kii 
/4iMmbB«lM4tlvaiUoopBjiapo«r^tW'>argtl(iaod  fvrtite 
,{ile.i«riOWaMs.  *  ltttl)i.<Mo*n  fiantwivii  Hpi»!i)w 

,pnip»md»  «Uii»i7  b«»pU«l  M>(l]ir9ilw'lo«Miv«iMi 

iHt:tiifiiislRfld  bj'  fnifiDdty  prodamMion^i'  but  tbpM 
.Htnch  pfM^  joimd  M)al|riii«  partiM'tf  wiK  Indi(m« 
■)tt)4t.wwiV  foolkiQB.wtiQag  tbe  woodsi  and  IwCoImv- 
f*4<»U.tli4  j:«g|Hti  rtndglan  ^faBy  cpQU -aorprMp. 
,;W^tt«.lbe,#fet  1»7  at  tli»  «f  OrtaaiiB -it;.^ 
^uppwditp  gf«8tdaQ0Bri  eqd  if'wnw.tbe^Mibad 
.d^«tpO]iB<li  «W)  driT«a  frani  Its  poalb  pqdi- 
i4^,HQi4W>  ^ure  rMDsiBMi  for  Woli*  bfat «  flunrentbwr. 
.Tha  «ri}pps  wfira .AcarpaJy,  laEHto«l  yrheu.A-  %9mbh 
ibwo.blvw.  idowo  ^  riier,  drnviag  wMral  of  Umr 
•bipp  froJBtb  tfaatv  aoojhara,  aad  tqaliioB  the  tmpfperta 
MA  fyv\atw»VKttiw~  Soine  of  the  iinpUar.vfMt 
4Hw4«rftd^-  m6  «.  MpMdffsablo..  nmnUr  ■  bopa> 
,liWfi#pe4.  While  tbqr  wora-ta  thm  fmffima  Uw 
.(inaw^.fl^Qfi  dQWp-.fin^  Qnalfae  Mvm  tfirwibijlB,! 
.^Wb.iqade.Ac..tii9.4iiflliw4i|^Lrt.ffwW^  ■htfVWe; 
i£t^(.!tba  Bnritifflv  wilyrv  gnp]i»d.  tbvM  lrttBhip*, 
jtf4fred,^epK|  war  ^tt,  fb*  baqka,  and  laft  ^ben  foat 
rffgB>muiv„wlWfl  tb^,  )«^'  bUFDtQg  to,  t}afi  wptac'^s 

w.  n^i{>4MDP.  wi*  coB»h|w^iWa  .Tn)itoriaM.:*Bd 
vept.dovp  aAair  Ut^/firMbipf^bad  &Ua4i'WAr*f»Rl- 
edio.thf'Bame.inaooer -^f  90):  aeajna^i  wbobsbaved 
,w»tb ' wbiunUv  aptnu  <iwl^  by  M^U.timja  wya 
ftraofJly,  jortijvdf  'aod  ,114.  patural  aitpatioi).  alw^fis 
ireod^fed  iftfaratidabUtO)8Q  a«fi«i]R9f)t  4Vr  it  Btaqds 
lie^p  ropk  lit  HunafaBa^Qp  (tf  tfaa  3t.,.CbtM'ifW 
4ad  ,^t,.Xi^wFWiecit  wd  tAie^  tiffivai  rwks,  asd^ra- 
^iqf^  KftlHtiaCr  it  iDaf9favb)4  Qi).,^i:f>9'0f  it»,wd«ta. 

tb9  towQtirith  10,000,  Tq«Pvt^!'>8V<>"t«d  hijg?|<ialf 
W  the  left  baqh.,of  ibfi  St.  Ci^l^m  w'Ah  Mwmifh 
Qioata.  eytt^ndiog  aa  S^t  Hf  .the.  riv.^r  MoiU^nqrADiu, 
aod  w)tb  jotrpachmoQFS'tibxovo  up  at  9vei7«cfa«- 
aible  ^Hica.  Witb.ao,  ia&irit^-.  forcf  Wolfe. r««olT«d 
ito  at^aclt  Jtoytc^^n  in  iib|a  pofji^oo-  Wli4a,",he 
faya  io  a  Isu^  (in  Pitt,  "thataucoora  of  aU  kiads 
^ad  been  thrown  ioto  Q^uMb^c,  ^tbft  fire  batteries^ 
regular  trpopa,  AQifi«  of  the^troopa  of  the  .poloogt. 
and  ej^rj.  Qaoadtao  that.  >va9,able.  to  bear  ar^ou.  be- 
nideB  ajBveiiU^ajtio«a  oforag^BniM'^^^''  '^^ 
ID  a  vary  adraot^e^us  aituatifWi  I  could  iv>t  flatter 
jqi/aelf  tjmt  I  should  |ie  Bb|o,to  reduce  the  plaoo- 
Xwugltttbawffver,  ao  pccaaiqff  to^iAok^^ieirvinf, 
Juowiog  well  that  with  these  trojopa  I  waa  able  to 
figlitt  aqd  tj^t.a  vic^ry  tfiigfi^  dt^perae  them.*'  ,  0a 
Uml  dtb  of  fuiy,  Kt  eigb(t.he  uvmoi,  tb»  iwrth  chan- 
nel of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  MoVt- 
c«Im'fl  1^  the  rii«r  Moptip^feRfi  )Mai)8  Jwtvpen 


.liMtaiAtiidf)  ttiefifcHtfringifMqMigadi/leMPpM^Hft^ 
^aa^ttaw  bit  h^.  tell  i{bp«»lT  iMrt.<wtomi«lBi«atii»onb»r 

l)tMfulljTrMa|vi#4iU)Aqi»ani«l)«£kb0  HoffiiMtoOA 

•Md-rfwAdrjt/fbnWfflPlt  ai-ptecfti^ifbwir  <litee..|»tl« 
ilp4>tib^eppiiB)tff.bii|fk.w«fMitte*flw4.»i>^^ 
mfl  'iroodyfciMd  ibft  jfftffiiWiitiip  tdetinsf  .jtf^arini 
.tbMfh  JtiB.^Acon  wH  ^viflfQiPttOacllwdijify  tile 
idlN>»>  fvRh4idMu^'t)efuM»4«/kHMi9B  Nm*4N  #aw 

0f-W||AilWR,«r«||«4.jlllM«||i  Md  tw|»«|aMBqi«ii 

VAliotv/w^M  i>  «attedi.|fa^.C7Mi^  ftmp^Md  ahw 
.tpW(dle>ea9amRiaffqtwi(b«fIairtj*wr9i|«iv  Tbn 
M<  «qti)^iftb>pp  «fi(}t  4wlAoft1^ttQ^ 
ieq-uDdjK  tb*.  inwor^ipwr^of^'thewpAaqf^^  ^f:onr 
abipa;  bBt.tbeir;i^i:i8<,didi4im9-p4»fnW''>>  W>tf»  dw 
iiaaif4iocei  of  iheM  ^^bip»,^irtii|?i)ifbi*4,|!9t.i«to  t^r 
Pppe«  Rirjw«-Wi9f£Bfi«Go^it#r«0  tb4-b«»M>«a^ 
threw  Cotooel  CarletOA  .o«  j|tm%  iRritb»ii..  detank- 
ipppf^.lo  ap|^«,di«firaipq,'«Bd'tafBfM  Monlioalin  or 
pait  pf.Jiia|f9ica^%*nt.et.t»fiir  i^ti^^ebveffMt 
1^  V^T^wih  gfaerat.8Uy#d  fth^r*  be  waHr Jkflpt  km 
m9^^,\o  liieii;  mre]j^poftf,ai»4.1eft,Wi)lf^ijMiLaeekM 
ajemie,  to  attack  hjin.  At,Jipt,  en.  tbp  3]i#$  fCJial^ 
WoUe.  eUapkedKT^RtcaUp.iv/  bin  iqtrMcbminta^ 
Jpfviqg  fcigediej^.Townekwu}  to. ford  ^:AIontB)»' 
neac»,«iid!att|iQk.^»  fluk«ii«j,ii^  tlt«  Mif  of  tbe 
aM{«,,«ad.th«  ileetfa  boaccibnaw  himaelf.oQ  the 
bf  aclL  and  Mta^ed  ia  fro»t.  The  CanntnoA  ahip 
of  war  wM..«q,  glaoiad.w  pa  sl^flk  .tb«  fin  of  • 
Frpocb  tott^i^r.  .wb)i}b  icamna«d«d  the  ii^rd  of  tb» 
^lUiugwopii.M  (wiOi^xriWROEitf^.idramiog  litOt 
wat^r.  ware  iuviufhed  vjth  gDiN,«94  b^^\  cJpsa  » 
i^ore  ^:QQVftf  thejplaft^.inliich  Wol(e.)vul  aeieaed 
f^r.  bift  lfLodiPB;  jbut  ^ipn.  tAra  veaapi^  cwld  not 
0et,Dear,.e>Dqngb,tQ -ba.of  much  nam— w.nnmber  of 
boata.^le.d.wjxh,ao/^ien>  grouoded  upa*  a.ledf(e  of 
roickB — tinie.waa,,lqpt.ii]  gpttific.tben«ff--r#iMl-Wolf« 
waa.obli^d  to.,^9Q()  aq, officer  to  atgp.T^pwqabeodi 
yi^,  wsA  .oTjO^ipg,  the,  ^^e.  Frpovbv  wetA- 

Yfhile^  bod  cifWtWd  tb^  wtiUpi|r<  w  (be  poipt  nua- 
aRe4<  wbii^b  wf^i».,rjBiBg  gcouud  bcifood  tba  rirar 
bank,;  .and,  ga|)e4,  by.  tbpir  fire.  .th»  Encliab,  greaar 
dieifti  «■  t^flF  Wfin  kndn^tvuM  fiiiiiplu»> 
Qoa^  qp,  tovaid  t);!)*)  iRtFBOcbniflDta,  wat|i9i4  waik 
ing  ibr  th«  corpa.w^tcb.  yrerp  to  apftaia  tfaen  aaid 
joiQ 'm  the  attacbr  il^dqiad,  Towpp^pod.  tlwogb 
uppa.  bia  oiarf^Mj  ^^fy..  food  erdpr,  ,wh  atiU  at 
aome  diatanc^,,tti)d  ^ri^ier  Mopckton  had  pot  gnt 
hie  nieu  ou(  of  tbe.,  hoifbs..  The  grewdiera  v«» 
met  ip  the  te,etb  byfi.  firt^  too  te^rribiefor  the  bravpat 
qf  tb^pv  and  tbpf  f<f^l  hac|t,ia,Ga^u«tw  after 
taioiqi;  a  gr^pt  kiaa..;,,  Still  furtbejr  ()ete(Md  by  ths 
apffcoacb  lof  ,(iight,.j|^d,t)ie  otnipoua  roafipg  «f  Um 
StA  La.Wj;^|w^fQr.  |;jb«4 .  ijoigbty  tide  vn^  npriiQ 
aod.a  atoftn  w|u  spttipg  iury-^Wulfe  gava  «p  bi«  ii- 
'mc|f,,aB4  witljUTpyv, bi?  m^fhu  '.'  Thp  ¥^t«iph,".i» 
aaya,  "did  oot  attenip>|,  to  iptefrnpt  4iai  bat  aoipa 
of,  their  aavage^  pame  do.«ra  w  mnrder  ai)cb  wopa^ 
^d.^cqi^d.Bot  tie  bmojtM'  off.  and  t«4pa^,t^p.  dead, 
'aa  cu9topi  .ia*"  .  Hiji.f iti^oa  sff^od  growiag 
dpape^te,  and  his^pal^  l)egaq  Jo  ffailM^h  .la  bia 
latter  to  PUtr„irWeh  yn»,jn^n  fygvpi  bia  bead* 
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Akt  btnkiMileMwcidfd  4^>4h*  it4blMtnreft  diadhndst 

«ktoi»'lBti'[4tt«UeIt]VM'bf^OMMdH'<M^  In 
ii^iMt^riV%k'<tb^'^e  ibodf^^  of  u  h^wifan^ 

4ecUif^''Wiat  lle'%(HiM'yirfb4»V  fle  thiiti> b^'tirbttgtit 
I     to  a  t»<a^-Jmartii(tfBi'tDfteBrk-yfbgi'^tfd,\it('b6i9tlrTe- 
ticn  «fi<h'  Athirinil'SaaiAhm,  to  cMitie/^tl'b'  plan  folr 

tfon  of* '  f hto  v^ted'lMtl^-  bt  'the '  tMtjJt-  Qilbb'e'c, 
<n  tb*  im  wb  erni-      'BAtmitilm  wbWr 't9i<^  <^lc- . 

ihib'  P'feirch'  9n^ae^''hi)i''irriit^A  ■tti'tVle. 
■phjctptfttHf  arid  th*  Hfei-  1)t(neatb.  lo  drdet  to  ^- 
erivb  fli<>  AbbfU/,  th6'adtnl^l  irenled'sbM^  At^e'th- 
RtDi-  leag^Ai  ht^Mr  tip  tH^'  river,  lay  ^dra  ai  if 
taWRt  ttn-  oHior  btiMtfflM,  tl^«n;'dii  tbe  bt^i'bi* 
tbeY2tV-6f  BApMittbifn  glided '  Ottihi  the  tiveir,  «aB 
^  otA^lV  Ub  boHiato  hAd' tbtt' thmp*  wtder  the 
IMt!>'tv'«r  WftrtOthfih  ThMnij;!/  tft^  jMneaA  of  the 
tli«  ttiU'imi]  'eeiithiti  t>f  thb  fc«ttmetf,  ihe 
VrMdHMMMiM  (iMtM!hilbtigtb<»'bWMs-Df  tbe  rivah 
nff  iMtf  'ttdae  f«r  'the  nbiYdW  4Jf  t-ocb  'ed^cied 
ftrlfte  dls«TAbilHhitioo!  itret^  tdT'^Btied  wtthoa^  tio- 
fce  orMttna  gttea,  ttid  the'EWglisb'  troldiers  wdre 
I  ItrsdM  hf  btXttfbb  ai  a  tilrie:' '  The'  fint  tb&t  tkaded 
I  were  amu«  Hlgblsnderei  blegati  to  climb- tbe 
I  atropfifcB  of  t!rt  rocfe»,ti9iiig'ttittirha»idB  more  tban 
fbe)r  foet!,' ebd  gtiarping  trf  evn^  bbah  or  boagh,  dr 
(nt^wftrao.  that  coflfld  facfttMe'  tbeii*  aseefit.  The 
filgfaUadrirk  were  ftHowbfl,  hr  the  9tim6  mBnrffer,  by 
tbe  Ett^Uh  light  ioAtftfJr.  Ani  tho^e'  by  ihd  line. 
Theire  -iri*  ■  Preneb  guMrd  ovtir  tbbir  heiuh,  ittA, 
Wriag  tl  nrttllog  iH^e.'bat  veetog  taothlbg,  t!UMe 
ftlfotri  fftM  dot^D  ^  ^rec^icH  at  Vudam. '  Oar 
RMfl  OiMi  llrtoi  np^hitolfato  sir,  and  atso  at  nadom  ; 
tfftt,  tetrMM  ftt'flo  attMng^  bdd  unexpected  ad  at- 
tfttnpt;  tftv Ffench  piUcet  Ivb  off,  all  but  the  captftin. 
«b«  irtwtttfD*d^d  nn6  taXd'a  prbfODer.and  'Wfao  heg~ 
ge^  oelf'oAcAK  to  tdgd  h  (rertiftcat^  of  his  courage, 
l«iMrt  MiooM  M  ptratshdd 'as  coi*rupted,  betrdViag 
fbMiWflHa^  b(Ad  eUtttrpHke  woold  be  detfme^d  ifti- 
fMiblii' irittutar  tibrrtiptioA.  ''  Tbae  geoeral  now 


wtliwrBrtgKiM<rf>Ariiil*wii-iifcaol»iim*'pa'trf- 
itiltei7^«MBtbiiwdiadiielxaftiriji0ofgMgabiaDd-iiilwite, 
tt^i'l^nMttb'diottilbeiiTriMI'lDdtodi,  '^diqfbchkeA'-We 

^UMnflwi^ifasM'-iHit'^tpiM  teUeU'ithd'Vttfnib  Uld 
>IAc4(d  to<dMNM^,  »Ui4ifffafuBa|tliAi«s«Meo)  Me 

Mn^  itoflallpiiritM'I^oh'  «i':b»iag(  tMv'-dnHkt^ 

iniill-lfiMldHfiietMJ^  <ihb'«rBiciib»'<rM««li!'gbitenil 

ivbtioarilbl!^  di^MiaieMft'  ftt<  w  aHMyntb'tiAiebad  tbMe 

'^^'<w^pitik>pit»<b»<tbtlt.'''«ifib0''4ir«  ttiist  fMu;')l 
-«4ll^^^iid  loMMlf  itbsm.*^'  <Iiuttfldg>  bid  Itiii^oHi- 
mebtet  Uf)''^4vMUM<  Wlth'i^tiAdent '4)luttd  to  i4ie 

KnllaitM«tdf' ttfXHtlttt  ISf'UMMy  l^ilhld  loHg  cnbDNA- 
«tl«tJfenthl»<lobt-Wol4lWof  <Qdtttj6e.  '  Aft^'lnfng  tfie 
btt^SMoMif  dMMtttitneoft  bf  IttAtioiiitUto  Vi^soh  aid 
CbaiiAMM  f^futu^  xo  the  «Mrgifriif  goed  orAef,  cdd 
■MHl'gjWM^Mtiil^i  b^t  tiieytipttMiS  Kb  'KMgvlH^  We 
feftrtfifteyifa  wMHwiuaMbM'ihagu/-  VIi«<Errg)ibb 
merVed' tbeb^  IM'  Miil  the  ebfertty  Witfe'  WMria  a 
f6wyM<B  ot^  tlwlr  ilMMi  aaff  CiieB  mttjr  povped  id  m 
•t<»WNtl>dflMlMtf4^  TUe  fiiW  WAMyind  atfMeCtMd 
by«  n^Mtnettdyadd  detibdrttd  ai-ei'tibd.tttlesatbito 
faUtf  ttfl  hiMr,  tbi  VrebcV  Hegyn  io'  Wavef;  'Bat  fca 
WoMte  stoM'coDtfpicut^s  lb  tHe-fVbtlt  Hife,  cfa«<ei>lflg 
Mi  meiiti  alttuMe^lf  struck' hti  WHst.'  He  wrap- 
-T>M  8  ftaSdkefcl^ieiF  round  tbe  wbund*,' coatiirbHd 
'gWi«^>bh  ir6in»;  and  ftdon  ^dt'lflimMf  u  the  tt^crd 
'^of 'UVgiWAadlew,  wtrA'  bbd  flxed  thetr  baybaets  fbr 
-Vbe  chargtl :  h6  Was  hit  by  b  vecood  bbOfnihe  uppHr 
part  6f  thVabflottien ;  btrt  he  seeitied  scarcely  tiy  heed 
f  hftf  tntire  a^tlvBs  irdui)a;  'aad  -was  ffiting  hfa  ordet%. 
itt-Vbpe«tft^  CA«'«MMai«gafnbiit8,-«4ibO«-tMrdtetl*- 
kA-(ftll  ttfMtV  hihi  'In  ehd  bretot  Ktad-tttwrght  him  to 
tbe  groDtt4.  grieved  mea  picked  hHn  Yip  aad  ca^ 
riM  hlhn-ti  thH  rMK  Ht»  «M-d;^g  Art.  y«C  MAI 
cAtrtftaAed'iHtfenlt  <Hr  HM'bMtlto.'-  A«  bto  byet  ifpotw 
gfowtttg  diWi;  he  hflfertl^'WbHaded'tofliieer'irear  btfn 
Brd&iM,  "Seb  how  thaynw?"  "••'Wio-  hin-7" 
cried-  Wolfe.  '"TlW  PreDch,**  Wplied  the  offlcei* ; 
'•They  give  utey  iiJ'aU  dlrect(i)QS."  "Then,''  AkW 
the  hero,  I  di*  ib*li6Dt1"'*od,  aftrir  givitrg  aa  tlf- 
d«r  to  Webb's  tVglmetittb  tnofe  down  to  CbarfeA's 
Rft0r  Bbd  ftef^rtf  tbb'  britlge  there,' ) a  order  to  cbt 
off -the  enem/s  retre^  he  explt-ed.  Clenetitl  MancK- 
tOD,  the  secdad  tb'Mrrtitiftnd,  wns'dangevtiasly  wooad- 
ed,  bttt  TowdtthtfUd  completed  tUetlctbry.  Mont- 
thtta  received  h  mbrtat  wottad  lti  attemptiog  torttffy 
tha 'Fteftth,  aaii  hta'aeeoQAia  eoftimaBd  was  macle 
pHaon^,  tend  eoaveytfd'bir'board  an'Englitth  ttA'p^ 
where  be'died'ifte  Hakt'd^  ofMaVoabdff.  Tbe 
clt^  t}(  Quebec  fcapHutated  1t*e  day*  Kflaf  tbe'  bBt- 
tle,  And  the  dlihetftUftiad  tembabt'  c(f  '^a  Ftwitifa 
grand  army'tfr<CftiQaafl  retired  tii'Mbatrebl.  Oiie 
dispatch  iiobyif^ed'Ui^bgfaad  lotelKgefice  of  tbe 
unexpected  victbry  tm-  the  beMita  'of  Abrahaia, 
of  thd  dehfh  of  Vdfb,  btid  of  thtf  riArMnder  at 
Qaabec.  '  ■■"       i    ■  -  ■ 

Otbbr  ti'hittiptn  dnmbteil  iK^fh'thM'daep  gribl'^ 
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ttfta^r'O^aieMt  I^b)<:r«  ^Hd'  e^tl^HCVfiil  the  iwhoto'bf 

of  Europe  Buccets  wrs  not  quite  so  ioTBriable,  for 
the  French  gaioed  oae  or  two  battles,  nud  once  more 
ihreateoed  the  UDlncky  elesUuatajjfHanover.  The 
regency  there  packef^^pth6'ftrp)\t™A>od  the  thIu- 
abloB,  and  sent  th^-fo  ^XaHe  to  he'thMt^^^T  Eag- 
taod  ;  but  Prin9^£'eydiDftod  ofQrJonswi*)! 


bis 


Hanoverians,  aoa,  Htid  Eag)i«h,rdeterTAmihd  to 
make  a  bold  dffctrt  for  the  defeas.e  of  the  &:^jmy, 
and  took  poafi  pear  Minden.  -  Here  Ke  was  athioMed 
at  the  dawn'  Qf  inj,  on  the,31Mj_i)f  July,  by 
Contadea,  the  Duke  de  Brn|lu!i,  and  the  Fredcjh, 
whose  recen^  anccedsds  m^kdis  liEhpm  div^gard/ fais- 
Btrong  poaitioD  .aod  the  ad  qjtrnbly -served  Brh'^k/ar' 
tillery  which  gntnltb^dit  -  AfDpr  fighting  n^a^y  to 
the  hour  of  noon,  tho-Frenchieh  into  disoci^r,  and 
reeled  back  fromN^^eld,  co^erstl  with  il^r  dead. 
At  this  moment  Prih«^;;;£ettil(iUB^^;9»m  orders  to 
Lord  George  Sackville  toTfflngTp  all  the  British 
and  Hanorerian  cavalry,  which  had  been  lying  oo 


»iii>i  MBtki  byi  Wflat.1 1 

.J..1..  ■■[■I.    i-ii  I.  -l-'Ut:  t  '    ■■  .  ^/  A  ^  , 

ttl»  Tlgltt  wirig'itMDtlvb  Iuicl:mi4x^aed. Wiua  mdm 
Boanoely  delltrBwi  ilif:ili)|atoiqr  vthob  tr-Mcoad^ 
order  ma  ifcrotoght  vr^mSKb  iwith  oatjc  \hti  BritUk 
camlryJ  L0f4ChMr^air(Hthdduiat>MaiuiiAqliBfl«l«> 
im^  with  sthm  ^bc«v^eplibdilld  lmBide«>e»ctanjp^in 
iome  eortfuiitn,  »iTbitiimiiiatibst!«4maUillaihkTw 
mwibrMk^he  Mami"^  V90w$.¥iiwrpi^*hmatit^ 

live  :  the  French  are  in  disorder  ! — here  is  a  glorioat 
opportunity  for  the  English  to.  distioguiab  thero- 
selveB  !"  Lord  George  Sackville  still  hesitated,  say- 
ing it  was  imposslEI&ihSipripce  could  mean  to  break 
the  line.  y^itZf:^  tS|Hn^«3~'^^^rince*s  orders,  and 
then  h6^  G*ot-ge  asked  whii^{vJ*S  the  cavalry  was 
to  nylVchitttid  who  was  to  be  theii^^ide?  Young 
Fi^;^5^1rephed  tbfik'Ae  would  gp 
Ge^ge  hesitated  A£«in,  flaid  that 
^  contradictory  mAia«,  and  would 


them.  Lord 
ad  received 
and  seek  an 
ord  Granby, 


ei^laDatioo  Ijwp  the.{||^Dce  hipself. 
tl^e^  nmonil  Hi'rrTTTBinr^.  i^i)i^^S[^u|0n|f  pn,  but  Lord 
G^r^  VodeMiniintb  iB.the  loeaiLivv^e  the  French 
fled^^^mplet^  Ctovl  tb*  -fietd,-  and/ liie  battle  was 
overvofore  the  Bi-itieh^ajtlae«v«/ian  cavalry  came 
up.  Hia.dtMnuoBS  wttjv.i^^  B^^rior  in  command 
were  notoiiioos  *o^ttej*ht4»  awny,  bat  this  did  not 
hinder  many ~trfficerH_A:6m^e  lie ving  that  there  was 
cowardice  mixed  with  spite;  othera,  however, more 
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tnaod\j  to  Lord  George,  prataoded  that  the  orden 
hid  been  parpoMly  delayed  nod  made  coDtnidlctMy ; 
that  Prince  Ferdinaad  never  intended  be  should 
hire  any  share  in  the  honoM  of  the  victory ;  mad 
that,  if  the  orders  bad  bee[Q  explicit  and  coaaUtent, 
and  if  Lord  George  had  qiAved  nt  once,  he  could 
Dot  possibly  hare  come  u^Kn  ti^e  to  be  of  any  oae. 
He  himself  insisted  thai^^e  pHnce's  orders  woold 
bare  made  any  officer  Muae  ns  he  bad  done ;  that, 
after  all,  he  had  onlyHoft  eight  or  ten  minutes  in 
hesiutioo.  and  that  hfa^nrch  was  obstructed  by 
reo  grddbd,  covered  with  trees  and 
I  .ifi^bt  of  hpioioo  -vras,  hotterer,  gen- 
ard  GeorgOi  both  la  the  ca'mt)  abroad 
.fei^  at  hoiti^^.  He  wrote  )ea«e 
l^fADmand,  %ttA  tetamed  to  Ee^nd  to 
lii^e'a  conrt-nanial,  wblefa,  aftfel*  Byag's 
bAome  more^errible  ihtbe  eye*  of  most 
alt  tlie  ri«B  and  dliagon  of  a  bMody 
\&,t^0at,  iS  oar  cftvdry  ttad  no  '  part  in  the 
[ibdto,  oor  hifnntry  Ds  wetl  as  our  artll- 
led  a  large  «re  of  it.  Six  regiments  of 
[>r  a  tiaie  tfie  whole  effort  of 
led  eo.WO^eri  Tbew^le 
^gftd  WRB  vlwuf'SMOOi  On 
.  [ereditar^  Prince  of  Bmns- 
wic|  djfeilttd  k  French  corps  at  Coveldt. 

AhoSffrfoos  auccessea  Frederfc  was  again  called 
to  aUeni  his  own  frontlerB  agaitec  Ute  Russians, 
who  were  advaochig  with  86,000  inen,  after  defeat- 
ing General  Vedet  in  the  great  battle  of  ZaIfcAian. 
Before  his  Prustim  majeaty  could  come,  up  the 
Rgsaiaoa  had  effected  their  joite^n,  at  Frankfort 
oB  the  Oder,  with  sn  Austrian  army  of  12,000  men 
onder  Marshal  London  ;  yet,  with  only  ^8,000  men, 
Trederic  attaclted  these  hosts  in  thvir'  iatraaeh- 
meota,  and  was  defeated  after  a  horrible  slaughter 
oBfarthtfiats.  Tbirbsfttlbof  i^rRohfcrti.orKaitefit- 
dar^aeattfae'KiRgWFrhsNiilwftrlJfHll  hiaartitlMTS 
half.df  biiigieMraI»«Dd  offioen  of,  dtatinatiwi,'  i(o4 
iibsvff  lfiJ(MM>aM»in  lufIaMf.«od.W0d«Aod.i  Hvihtra- 
•alf  hiNt^ two  honDtf  killbd^qedeE  bin.  «itd  rfair  %•! 
and  eladibta:w«i«  pierced  with  Mist  .r-Bst  tFredono, 
i^Md«d<deBpatrOd.  WB»'(rt]e«Vedttt4biBteTyinM^ 
by  M#t:of  PriMtt^Fjtaiii«Md^.<riciiM7'iat 


{MtsuMaloed 
dh,  whoBXcei 
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MindeD ;  and  thent  considering  fab  own  loss  was  not 
very  important,  be  csllad  out  more  troops  from  a 
country  where  be  had  made  nearly  every  roan  a 
aoldier,  and  occupied  his  fertile  genius  in  devising 
the  schemes  of  freah  campaigns.  The  RussiaDS 
and  Austrians  were  again  assisted  by  an  array  fivm 
Sweden,  but  the  Swedes  were  soon  driven  bacti  by 
General  Manteufel. 

The  English  parliament  met  on  ^e  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  Pitt  spoke  as  the  oracle  of  war.  He  dis- 
oMmed  particular  praise  to  bimself,  and  professed 
his  deteni::dnatioa  of  keeping  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  tbTbiatstik  '  Not  a  week  had  passed  in  the 
summer  but  bad  been  a  crisis,  fa  which  he  bad  not 
knewo  whether  be  should  be  torn  in  pieces  for  fail- 
urn,  or  commended,  as  he  now  was,  for  vietoriM 
and  ooo^st.  Id  continuBtion,  be  Mid  that,  the 
more  a  Auui  wu  versed  in  bnsiaees,  tbe  more  he 
found  tbe  hand  of  Frovideoce  everywhere — that 
success  had  given  us  unanimity,  not  uomuimify  suc- 
cess— that  other  ministers  had  hoped  as  well,  but 
had  not  been  so  circumstanced  as  lo  dare  to  do  as 
much  for  the  war  as  he  bad  dooe — but  that  more 
must  be  done'etiU — -thst  al)  was  Providence,  whose 
favor  was  to  be  merited  by  virtue — that  odr  alTies 
must  be  supported  with  more  money  and  more 
troops — that 'be  had  nnlearned  bis  favorite  errors, 
and  no  longer  thought  (hat  England  coold  do  eveiy 
thing  by  herself.  But  the  mhristtfrfal  fenanimiry 
which  Titt  boasted  did  not  exist,  and  bia  brother-in- 
law,  Locd  Temple,  was  at  (his  very  monfent  urging 
ft^aim  that  pat  tlM  tsbinet  in  jeepardy.  Temple 
asked  tfaekingforaTacantOrderoTtfao Garter— the 
king,  it  appears,  bad  promised  tlte  first  ribboo  to  the 
Msnjuls  of  Rockingham',  and  wanted  one,  besides, 
to  amafer  apm  IVince  Ferdinand.  Pitt,  with  great 
eagerness,  pressed  bis  majesty  to  gratify  Temple, 
aajtog  tb^ttaiB  would  take  ilas-B  personal  farof  ifoap 
t^.U^elf.  But  (comi  autreaties  ha  prepeeded-  P* 
thMMCtB.ifaMtiog  to  [the  J)nke  of  J4«wcastl«  that.  iS 
boiiwisrs  oofi  iiratifled,, faa  wovld.  no  loo^  swtaip 
o  tho  vast  and  daagiecQus  Ipfid  ha  nvij«try  bad  bMii 
pik>ai»d  (o  lny  upfl*  his  feeble, skouldflKs*"  -.is^p 
gveai.pAtrtot  minivtsr  had  openly  nAijm>d!o»4^iin 
falt,ja,wardlf  M»red»  th«t  hei  imd^ 'atone,  fNnU 


l^sii  ttimt  ttf  MailWN)ti«       0A-m.a  Mhtstm. 
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Wwgnr||Mrh<^«H<«l'%*  ainlHfl  liWjfiHrt'W«<*W^ 
iit^'hs  Bi*th8J«d'aiwui«liir^lli''«tf  M»tll0Di'«^i«> 

«xomUariaD()')abd«ibu[|oliill  ebali  auMMoMKfeicefiMt 

kvsd,lhtf[dii>ta»lMiMv  niirittk*i4w  bid  doon'iwd 
yew*  jtofcmjiMHifliiMdmMlBlBte^Ka^d  fl>rtiitfl*i'orf 

taff  o^ya;iiMiw»iitirfiiiui)tiMft^CT<ld«itiillt,'»ii»- 

4n(tl»>tW«''ArMniUlM)  kMDtoMkntf'faifrXilipnplBi: 

vantad. ,  Bm  ^o)^>kiqg,  iMid  knaknithavloteMtkr 

oorant  of  Pitt's  meaacing  letter  to  Newcastta^-ttM^i 
ttie.BlBiini,'aAdi«otamtMiteC(l  tfa»dDa)wia^J)BT<di]- 
■hireicperamiii  laoid  ^^idplb'to  reaamd  btafiMej 
{M-oniaint;  falai  tlk&&'kialOTQeal<fRBlioti'Ai'UW 
UiM.hlM  sbDiOd  'fafl>gM(iA0(j..  Tacnfilav  wfaoAo 
Mdden  rea^aation  bad  been  tteosarad>l^  ttM  pub^ 
be.  wbo'flatt  putt  ie  MwCiaMd>tia  Ilia.Tetfa^ttieat-of' 
Pitt,  waaaMfiusd  bjnDewtei^e^a  ipenmdelao  iMid 
^niaa :  withn  n  irmk.  b«  IriaaaA  hmi^ ^ptim 
du..pnfy  aaalt  aadf  diailix  nftcF'tfaiajvieltataM 
Ab  oM'kioi,  hp  got  tkft'bliMiribbm.-'  •Acwotiiii%ta 
Hones  Wii)|Mde)'T^mplfe.ptotaiidad'loiL«d  Htot*- 
ftnl,  tbati  findiDg  kitradf  iU'treatBd  ly  tftaikiqgiib*. 
ted  iirib«4  far  the  GarCer  nWral^  aa  aiL«tMKMtHln>«f 
mtoniittg  aM  .beiag-a(>:aKiMi*  iq  'vriMriibe 
Horn,  aait  aa  tD  sfawir  ike<worl(LttMK-li«<at«Dd<weN' 
witb  bia-foaetwigD^  ■  <  <-  •  .  i  >  .  i  ■  <■  '  i,  i  i 
'  f  ia  4eolarad>  iJiat  >iliia  ^m-^tio  tmei'ier  pi^ty 
econonif  |-  that  tha  teail  abononrf  waa  to  paab'  eoiA' 
panditara  po  .av  to  fladab>  ifaie  'wah  Vfkh  'imH' 
perfeot  tDOtbidHO  {alwaya^Uendid'  ttla  tMp^i  hd 
paiDtad  -Fraaqa  aaJn  ft  atatai  of  ibkohiiaikcj  ■aad  dtt>' 
apaadanoBt  and  deaerihad'Mr:^ih]MB:  etfvetkt 
aa-'riMH  if'a  Hfingife-dttabrftuaMilriBgiMMtitirabyj 
Faw  or  «Im  aoBtvnd  'immifTiaioa  Wuitradhit  f  ■attpl 
pliaa,  ambiiBtingftoiliW  hUlaWvlpatidlbM  4*»tm 
of  ££16,000,040.  .«Mfe  mtoA^i-nadHditf.pBaBjr,  .dv; 
clndlBg  tfaB.l8400rittilitiaf<in*  IwAmil  nfamlUiAb 
I75,00t  «mia  BritMi.pi7<t  iikMwrdpittBd.lbit' 
Pitt  taKlt;ti^pi*^to*^»  8mqwlaMMi,bafolV'Iiriiaad4> 
have  been,  lirtM  nantBtdad<>tai>fariaf  i£1faD(i«  oa>4iat'' 
kaeaa,  bat  ii4«  .I  .wili  ttofenafiitiB  J  batte  taidilMnraii' 
berb^ck^"  ,:i  ..^  ...  ,r     .  . 

A.9. 176D.  lUA^'OeoTga  SacfcriltB^  fakTing  Wirit*' 
ed  titt  thft  Mbini  of  hfeibraAai  offioan  ^ii  Gar- 

>  Conwpondflnce  orWilliBn  Pitt, ntI oT ChatJ^n ;  •ditwl  ^Will- 
ikm  Sumtmpfl  T(Jl□^  taq..  ut)  CipUlk  Ju&lii  Bcn'rj  MMUort 
uf  U(  m,  Mm  En-1  or  QiuImm. 


i81l#,JM^)<i4«i%vai(jnlkiM  tab' 
;i«d«i»M^'<(»^  iHiiiM«ft;«lMli>  j^T^baUWJJ  HMiWltaM' 
«lltMhW>'lf«>«liM^'1i#M^  ft«>««M>b^ 
'b)i#-tMM(«fM  IMS  «b«V>gt»»«>by!«iiM«f^(#:'«ii# 

jaei^*§,  ■•bUt'->w''ib«>'itttohv*yt'Mtod'>Mi«t^ 

*lKpiga>N»>il)«ritftlfr'Wp^l<M)'tftiil'bWitotglltl3tf>»MF 

ii^  iMfowMfiftii«j'i<ftiyftti«f>atMb«i«>BMidiBUftM.' 

,dttjrii)oi!g«l««tri()MO  t»-thnMrf-l4«C>;'^WtfiiH  «bM' 

!|tttd^LoM<^(toi«<ii%bMrtaf»Itbl^*ty^M€atbi«ba#' 
wbaAWTbtiitri'diW^'teiflly  ■WMH^nNl  dMf  ■ttfw 
'(!0«n^mkittdl,«ittbdn>tHrAtoi|N»M^ 

|«ttline«MWry  t0itMii<^U4ittiHfr|'««piaWlnb8(t>^' 
iMoWiftf «  0mtk^limmd,  iMmM  lurw^f*  bttn»>R» 
i0*Aiit/<eohMliaitBi«liiftk>bd>«iidMfai  igMlt^'e{"My. 
iiMlk'i)Aai^ln4»>Ua«l  iMftH^  Attirf  WH'^ 
jtfalij  i«miir>fi;A«BMKt>od4ilb((r'«ittbiiiiMaiiAykl'tb^ 

be^MM  AtmMd  biufeMiikg^bjr  Iha'it^ifDfHU  lAnWi^f' 
and  lfa«>l>i4ftoU5f-!«rBliS«Abl»'old)%tbg'ttfas«MMr^' 
ibad>-t»'let'dM'MW'ad(ei)t«-c>«(Difae,4fabilld  th^  WbrlM 
ni*i«fat''bsr1libd  4tHbd  fiiriBn«atib*gis  '|H>ee«M]iliKB< 
ilcia  vbppwbd  'tbtt  lioM  Omii^  i«Ued  «U  hlr  hn^ 
poBiBKitembibMvknd^bia  aehefteflfabd  Mrftit;-<rib>- 
qtelKie'^«tid'«ilh  'th0(Mag««  fa«i«M«  #M  bdMen— 
bot  iMnda  Wnlpdla-aU^  ii>dti<Mbtbar«f)^nragiB|< 
oiroiiBMtaboaui  f^Tbtf  ajpprawMog'  raigtt  pnAnfwdi 
toibB]'fiindrify»itD>nliyi4Kiinfm<'iitid«r  ftaw  pMt^it^ 
^ieauMilLdiidOboi>g04i«'kti4W  ttM<i«-b*i*e«deu 
mjt  4f  P.ylaM>f>mdfaM|id«oidd  bwii)Mia*i«M>M>tlM  > 
©yea  of  ttjia  ytiutie^^d.jW<<fe*as*da«ifwyivWho  bata^ 
tb»  dbo»]  lliwaf>BraB»*iduVi  ■  Tb*iMM«MiMHM 
wa>.  apyoto*"**  CtoMMl  OMi  w,  biMnr  of  dw 
afwakeK'^rppabiMibl  «'ai|efMDgM<i«M  Mnt  ofa^ 
tofi«rUi«%to>piKWilw  wrtttflB  a*MaaabftWPria«i» 
fVdlnuBd.''  ^'H'"       "  ■       l        ■■■  ■ 

Ot].t|]«  QStif'ttr  r«bMtat^»tft«'kiB^ lotittMlUM^,'^ 
miisage;  M''^  HteRiM- of  OttiMMa,  ibat -Lm^ 

O*oi^  SaekirUlBV  '»J  iHbtttb«T"or  WM-  kotMnbto' 
Hao^,  bad'hoba  ifWiivadwr  nmel  f^  Mmtntary 
coQd«(it  awd  dlK)b«d)iidfca"«f'brdem'  Tb«' «pi»tfk«f^ 
waa-  »rana  M'tlha-bfUmlry'bial  ofi«taiB(Db«r  #b«^ 
WBf  aoten^pfu  ibtfiaffti^^Hud  b«^A*it■w(nAil'lM- 
D|>(ko•^VbatlIl.oVd'MiMli&.  farothei<4»4tw>«e-L«iPd 
a«brge,!aald'itbii»'tb«  MiWA  wtaftb  4iW  «lMi»Miy 
6^in*j  Loni  Bantb^tiW'tlhH*  lnot«d  UftddMM' 
00  dwtA4>W'Ae>4ingt  fer  Ml'  dbitittiQttMtUy*.  «adf 
fo»MnMlgeii^'kgM<iiiMdbniewita«Mu<tf'«lw  pHvl' 
Idgaa-bf.tW  >BoRM^<lA«  lUi  iwftfe-w*duy"rigr«ail 
Ftt/ftD«'Ao  {MiPifwlHM  IM  BMMDktVi]^  Wld:(t 
naffliM  oMmJMP'VBbM  bat*  0iibb<D«liDgiM,- 
vtaaiaiae^'bialifsaiaffilnw  Hiitl  K«aHtaif  wiIriAcMM^ 
ta)r:<{Ioa8eiy  mdltarediNiiadill^  (Mb.:  TM^IWl  M  a 
»\tfk  B  ihbaae.  id  <jlathi^  VmiIwIm  Daslhwaodi^wbtf 
Bgaia«:tbe  :DtQtbijt  -BttI;^  aqd  ariid-cUkt  ttaa  tiaM 
ougbttoJw-liniiteJ,  and  tUbDit'oagln  lo  b«  aotttty 
defiaad-banpfoB^  f«Ts*Mi«iio  had  qnlnvAiba'arnijr 
ahmriiifte  lbibla»«omsnmil'  biw.  BvMb  Dadh^lMi 

>  llmiM«afQ«Rft  K 
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i^jj^bfMr  tf^-^Mfr^  QMrg«t'nIi4«  hf»,-fwM-ii«^«i 
Rn4  frfP(>iwwvdtw««fipifii.<t»  mtr  ibtfrtwan  fee 

i^b>la.:ait^9e->ooiiNwAan  Qa«ftHmBft)fiil.«pAn 
g|ifr^M«f .  w)i#ilMM))»0if»r»lf  cn(i»w4<l>tiw- 
(WMiW)$irf<^i9<P««snMid«b  I»iM<l4W4«f»iiiiii«H)n- 

lu.Ml  <iWf;Vf  >neritPi(PP)lif4hr  Ltardl  <^wR«a...iB«t 
prmidenhiaii^  ihe>  luBgbwM>4bli«iidiliftiknkv-pufrifia' 
fl^aa4<ikbej^iPlvoM)0d-M<f*rM«*-i£'frdKiiuid  had 

d^ppafl^  llmVtir«f^&ootg^  ^mI  Mtmad-afiirt*  aat^. 
daVfuMl^fefia  Qpdom>iRod'^  jjSdiiU.  lioiaht.TeotaiMiiBi 
fuM.  «r>.liM'  tei)MW9t  itbfit :  Umjt  "trail*  ml  .wry  .iatm^ 
rigil(l9f.n,C44i>l)di.^|IW.d«l|loe0tfM,|hi«  abiteUtt* 
ifnrM.«f«AMif.i«ftl|Mad<|bBM4»a  tbvjdtfpHcttim 

■lid.       8to|wrpN)dF/  Ufoi^n  :ffttd :  xhab  .Ifaai  ■  CQOnn 

hniTM >wfc^itoj iiwMuiBA  iQwpby if ahwrtaptty:  adnib- 
t9i  tlHf-,Ui»'»4T«|ice-faailtjk«aii<QhMked  by>iijord 

°#m»<'iJU*p4  ^MCg«H  OBitof  wdeM.accnaed  Friace 
Ferdinaod  of  malice,  and  bit  atdes-doiouDpi  Mf 

b^Ui  vH^lk^^ifntvuh  and  b«,m44  abiNfvl^  tooy,  .He 
•wa««4)lidi«Woriftl«tyM'fi»itlw  t^nrtit  aod  tn^atad 
^  mfftnw>9tof^ir  ca^ttMiaa miglitiuRa 
dfA6.i£|iii«t((C  aiMw|ittHwn»ffla«wdr«fEb«t«g  a.ffeia* 
"Dff'  Mi»n.fi4Mii.ijiil<<irilHlHiri>aa«rtb«  'WitDwawr 

•WHjiMP^ipqMtlvs  Whhuimbia'fatafakiwn' 
rtfliM.FMBtiV«iak  tudlfipiiHMlrc  S4.imdBC£M<ia 

ntwliitiAlk  a>iMiiu)«»>badbert»UM«)d  Ua-0faanMtar 
riMn»*'^(i.Tt«><tnal  «Mi  oM  ta^iscMt  iangUi,  •ml 

^tieijtl.nany^milMi^M  Uftdo(^ttliiip.>A<*-iaxf< 
rW«^iiilti(tl]MjteQMB((  Mdeaaai^)  t*miaka  wina 
^  mttTMl  <«n4' jlftT«Hl(  OHKI  f  gai  ft^tfca  rde^MMiioria 

QWlteaMinM  ft»MM4  ilMin  todiom  hiiwbu-ty 
PMMraMifi0JUrdH6iK*fa  ^Mkrille  ^iliy  df  tavag 
'iwbio»<iitlM  nrdoBBtaf  iSlribaa  f  ardianad,  vbam, 
■v  fattmiVMHiap  bud  «M»rMaioB%  h*'«paa.«rt)artd 
«»<hVt  'Hld.dMfcradvU  ifacir  apiMMK  thht  hct-.-wad 

1  Mntim'stOtaqnU. 


g]i»lMiiwibfirepiii^.«fi^^i:Hg)iik  Jmafifr  hamrt—dUg 
twi.  tbaliidfllfivm  beiti^aammid  ritb»t>^Bi4wnifai«b 
tHilfeiDeniqni*^  «)iifla{)>«iqB»  OB>4hiiHri  ogfe— as  M 
an^M'  BA^  it«it>ia««|ig<  »h«jiiBr*imlljectcita 

oao«waii9wdi.w«rw  lbB»>d«a^<to>iiii*aiv.i^4m 
aMMA-flf  MnMr,\iW3i«BtBy  antidtth»lf<iMl  cdiImv 
qnB0^^;tmagi6»Mdiaab*diBMC4CaBdenJ^  >.  ^im 
d  id  vqUi  king.  flt4»^  ttar^j  bbw  With  ^ia^dwd>  handy 
sijnioh.KiN*  £4Hia.<Q««i((«'B  baMBl  tfiiMi  Jtket<HB%>  af > 
prinyvflWHiUimi  ri9dalteM«i.Ut.>hp^nnMn  >t» 
qwwM  iurAmnA  ihortori'tohBqikwhUnitiHBiiia)  i  ihb 
pMllihiliMtAilh^iBrinM  sf^««lB»BBd)ah4ifbiBBBaa 
dtHMiast  tad  ttHtOvrnM  rt— liartilimaBaqbairt 
Lorji.i^HtA'lwMkiitf  .■tEha.ffi— ajifamil^attt  iBite 
BQM.,tlm(tpnai)e-imiiUi'n8ftithnfei«f<>Mtfi)t-  Itovt 
aft»i|0B,ntbil4)lt<«w  duBgPMBUvitaUartB^aqt^p  hot 
U)«t«dT«Mad«gBi^  Ay  Irinesm  afUMtnofcaithat  tfaa 
pn)«ctiptmiiBfc.«iMlt -ccmW  aot'hal'flargr/laiigi^'flnd 
wtowataa-aaoaas  Qaarga'm*  *Ba.hidy  thn  liMigfay 
StiMiktrittoilwIttBkra.  baok  opabl;^  iatb  tMr,.kiiAikw 
m)ia»yMBtly  rthMaiBBid'  taciatiya  eiaf>lB^tiiBiitMaDdiie 

pMtr»giM'i.'- It  -I  .i'->      Mi'-i.,  ;       ■•!   1.    ■      ..  r 

.I>inib0<bi«BeB8wti  aMUifanieatabliiUDg  mviiliiito 
iP'Sootladcl  waa-rejaoMdib^tt  largib  ajajaiiljt  tiuogb 
S«.H<apiy  lEsakiMidBclamd'ftliatahii  waaavf-vpelbr 
a.foma  i«a».(ao>deaplycifiihv  tbat  att  8eoilaiid'Wfl«tt 
.caii»4  B«d  ddAaad  tfrat  th*4)tar  of  tbB>Haan.<  lAaK 
othan  bill  ofeiom  ^ealibaBbla  atUUlf  mafuriih  « 
dUforaal^fimef.  Tke-QpdififlationiAcS^i^ad'hi  AH 
rajga  af  -QaaBM  Awm*  feoipMmdatthBViaaBtjn-Mmw; 
bM  •f.itbe<  Hooae;  vt  Canunooaiaboaldj'Bt-fhar'nal* 
raenttof  hifelectkiDpba  poaieated  -of  |mi^abbjr  ■He 
laodKb  thelaaauat:of  >£6M<8»7aar>iftinttrng-iarkrf 
ceantor,  «£30O  if  fnt  a  bomugb,  -had  loog  bMd  :nato«-'' 
riBual7;BWi(dad.t  far,  M  tfaa  act  Ad  native^uir*  ttay 
pro»faiiif<*  prcdaagnlt  poaaaiaiaii  iirbil*«ittiaf.iiniabw 
Hooaoi.  ik-wm-  owAigb  •to  pTCduaa-d.  fiatitio«a.4r8sM 
far  from  some  meo  rentlj  boldiDgiiboded  <p]D|teili}T( 
.^lt)bfc«itfdiban-aafoa«d'tBitfaetowva*-aiM  dann^d 
tb*  Qleanpot  in.  XDanahar -hn4  tthat*  bid  'aeUb'xfiiv 
J«hB<iPhiSm>B,  AMted'Jadiiiiia,  4K>v.  piapaeediUnt 
tbd  .HqoM  i«ilohUtiieUiga'/awiyiiBHiBbsi-to.-|tn»* 
idwtetaiacbiiri(alaJofi'fahi  hiida  to  the  apoabdrlDfuba 
UnUB*  Baplaw.  thai  unaiM  zUitmnt  ■nd-'flifraaaitoiili^ 
trvtb-al-.llbBisa.vrictviMkfiMAliiniBBlf  bIU  bitoillw 
HoBW?  iMi  ai  fimitkw  ^wdifiaaBaB^  udHNte  irt 
tb»aiB(kiai0tartiiqlaBti«n.teid  lUlla  IvimldioBU-hik 
KV<iia,.«aDDif)l  Jislxormioi'  vf  ihsiBa,  pwinotBd'itb'B 
btll^  laantiEgtal  annwd-'ia  wlth-^eab  abilltTl 
BBfab^thalfib-vnnid  4ubjaet(tnBa'BitetBtafl  to  Cfae  iii:-' 
Bptaaite)  bad  >biitiaiBoavtpnKitjce««fvfanr7Brdi"LMi<9 
Staaaga  □dtcnIddftvotovfobaUBiidar  b»it;.iTbbmaBi 
ITomafabad/jtbai  ^dbngBv;  ipekB>  wdrari^  against  ia^ 
tmciDg  its  origin  to  tbe  four  Inst  disgTBc^AiJ  jttara* 
bfijQa«ea''dLbBniJiKb8h  a  flroOar  biU  bad  baea  at- 
tBB^tMt'b^  Cfaa)i!Fomaaq  -andiodiemiahowatt  abtnia 
kpirit  oa  tbe  same  aide.  It  sbould  appear,  however, 
that  th9  Bubjeiit  oot  conaidared  important  enougti 
to  dfftw  a  full  House,  for  it  waa  cnrtad  by  a.  Du>jnr- 
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Uy  of  eighty  agwost  forty.  It  had  atill,  faowoTer,  to 
enconnter  loniB  oppositioD  in  the  Lords.  The  old 
Duke  of  NewcRMje  had  been  wene  to  it.  ud. 
thoagh  Pitt  bad  innated  that  sonMtbiog  must  be 
done  to  gratify  the  Tories,  he  would  probably  have 
■eeo  it  UtrowD  out  with  pleaaure.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  earia  of  Oower  and  Hillaboroagh 
■poke  agaiDBt  it,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was  luke- 
warm. Gower  put  it  home  to  the  bishops  whether 
the  bill  would  not  multiply  perjuries;  but  the  bench 
seemed  to  have  had  a  sudden  and  wonderful  reli- 
pQce  on  human  virtue ;  though  certainly,  as  observed 
hj  Walpole,  "  perjury  was  not  the  crime  at  which 
laost  men  stock  in  that  age ;  nor  could  it  be  hoped 
that  they  who  made  a  seat  in  parliament  the  fonn- 
dation  of  their  fortune  wouU  not  orerieap  any  ob- 
stacle to  obtain  one."  Lord  Temple  supported  the 
bill,  and  made  use  of  the  old  threat  of  disaoion  in 
the  cabinet  if  it  were  not  allowed  to  pass ;  and  so  it 
wat  passed  by  a  msjori^  of  fifty  against  sixteen. 

Oeoeral  Mnrray,  a  brave  and  adventorooa  soldier, 
had  been  left  to  defend  the  half-mined  town  of 
Quebec,  and  our  fleet  had  retired  to  escape  being 
frozen  up  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  M.  Levi,  who  had 
succeeded  Montcalm,  spent  the  winter  in  making 
preparations  for  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  all 
that  the  French  had  lost,  and  early  in  the  spring  he 
took  the  6e)d  with  a  mixed  body  of  French.  Cana- 
dians, and  Indiana,  exceeding  in  all  10,000  men. 
He  marched  from  Montreal,  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  weather  was  still  incleoient,  he 
appeared  before  Quebec.  General  Murray,  with 
scarcely  7000  men,  disdaining  to  wait  a  regular 
•lege,  marched  out  and  attacked  the  enemy:  but 
he  was  defeated,  lost  most  of  the  guns  be  had  taken 
out  with  him,  was  nearly  cut  off  in  his  retreat,  and 
got  beck  to  the  city  with  great  difllcnlty.  As  Ae 
ice  cleared  away,  Levi  brought  up  six  French  frig- 
ates,  and  began  to  form  the  nege  by  land  and  water. 
Bat,  on  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  Colville,  with  two  good 
frigates,  ontsailing  the  reat  of  the  English  squadron, 
ascended  the  river  and  destroyed  the  French  ships, 
under  the  eyes  of  Levi,  who  stood  on  the  heights 
ou  the  other  side,  but  who  preseotly  decamped,  and 
with  such  precipitaUoo  that  he  left  hia  artillery  and 
stores  behind  him.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the 
French  io  Canada  except  Montreal;  and  ttiat  hat 
strong-hold,  wherein  the  Marquis  de  Vaudrenil,  the 
governor-general,  had  collected  all  bis  magazines, 
was  soon  invested  by  Genera!  Amherst,  Geoeral  , 
Mnrrayt  and  Colonel  Haviland ;  and,  despairing  of  ' 
any  aneeor  from  France,  which  conld  acsrcely  put 
a  ship  to  sea,  or  apare  a  man  from  her  wars  in 
£arope,  Vandreuil  capitulated  on  the  8tb  of  Sep- 
tember. Thus  were  the  Canadas  woo,  and  the  ^ 
conquest  of  them  had  cost  ns  comparatively  but  few  \ 
men.  This  encouraged  Pitt  to  call  it  "  a  bloodleas  i 
war;"  but,  aa  he  was  conquering  America  through  ! 
Germany,  the  blood  spilled  there  was  assuredly,  in  , 
some  measure,  to  be  taken  into  the  account;  and 
there  the  carnage  waa  and  continued  to  be  unprece- 
deoted  in  modern  war.  In  the  year  1756  the  loss  of 
the  King  of  Prnssis  was  estimated  at  30,000  men, 
and  that  of  his  enemies  at  100,000.    The  year  1769 


was  scarcely  leas  bloody;  and  we  shaU  presently 
see  the  monstrous  waste  of  human  life  io  Uie  pres- 
ent year,  1760. 

On  the  S3d  of  June  the  Aoatriana  under  Laodon 
attacked  the  Pruaaiaae  under  Fouqnet,  near  Ghtx, 
in  Sileaia,  and  gaioed  a  victory  which  cost  tbe 
PruBsiuoB  8000  meo  in  killed,  wouoted.  aod  prisoo- 
era,  and  the  Austrisna  themselves  3000  men;  and 
after  their  victory  tbe  Auatnan  soldiers  committed 
unspeakable  atrocities  io  one  or  two  towns  which 
their  unusual  success  opeiked  to  them.  At  Lsnd- 
shat,"  says  the  royal  eyoic.  "nothing  was  spared 
but  misery  and  ng!inei|B."  These  atrocities  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  to  ^e  fearful  amonot 
of  lives  aod  Kmbs  lost  in  tbe  field  must  be  added  the 
darker  horrors  committeil  on  the  peaceful  towofl- 
people  and  the  unhappy  pf  leaotry  daring  this  seveo 
years'  war.  From  Glatz,  Landua  advanced  upoa 
Breslaa.  Frederic's  brother,  Prince  Henry,  ob- 
liged him  to  raise  that  siege ;  but  before  the  Ans- 
trinnB  departed  Hiey  hmd  reduced  the  greater  psit 
of  the  thriving  Breslau  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Fred- 
eric himself,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover 
Dresden,  was  intercepted  at  Liegoitz,  and  almost 
completely  sorroaoded  by  Austrians  and  Russiaoa; 
but  on  the  15th  of  August,  with  a  union  of  heroism 
and  consummate  skill,  he  cut  hia  way  through  the 
Auatrians,  killing  some  2000,  and  taking  some  5000 
prisonera.  He  himself  lost  in  killed  snd  wounded 
about  1200  men*  but  this  be  cslled  "only  a  scratcii." 
He  then  joined  his  brother  Heory,  and  rescued  the 
town  of  Schwetdnitz,  besieged  by  Dann.  But,  in 
tbe  mean  while,  a  Russian  army  under  Toitleben 
and  Czeraichef,  aod  an  Austrian  army  under  Lacy, 
after  firing  red-hot  balls  into  the  town,  aod  bom- 
barding it  with  ahells  aod  grenades,  took  Berlin, 
committed  dreadful  havoc,  and  threw  out  Uieic 
Cossack*  and  Pandonrv  to  ravage  all  tha  eouatty 
round  about.  Frederic  struck  away  to  reacae  his 
capital,  and  Daan  followed  him.  In  a  moment  of 
despondency  Frederic  spoke,  as  he  had  done  once 
or  twice  before,  of  committing  suicide;  but  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  ran  away  from  Berlin  as 
soon  as  they  had  heard  of  his  approach,  and  his 
genius  soon  gave  him  fresh  triampbs  over  the  me- 
diocrity or  downright  stupidity  of  his  eoemiea'  gen- 
erals. The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  was 
defeated  at  Corbach,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  was 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  support  lum.  In  his  re- 
treat his  army  fell  ioto  confusion,  aod  the  greater 
part  of  the  infimtry  would  have  been  cut  off  had  not 
the  Hereditary  Prince  made  a  brilliant  charge  in 
person  at  the  head  of  the  British  dragoons.  The 
prince  was  wounded  in  the  acthtn.  A  few  days 
after  this  affiihr,  while  the  Duke  do  Broglie  was  en- 
camped on  the  heights  of  Corbach,  ihe  Heredilar}' 
Prince  defeated  a  detached  corps  at  Gxdorf,  and 
took  the  commander  of  it  and  five  entire  faattalioQS 
prisoners.  Here  the  British  horse  distinguished 
themselves.  Elliot's  dragoons,  a  new  regiment  which 
had  never  been  in  the  fieki  before,  charging  five  sev- 
eral times,  and  breaking  the  enemy's  line  at  each 
charge.  Soon  after  this  exploit  the  Hereditary 
Priucf  was  delached  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
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le  crossed  ia  September.  He  took  the  Bucient 
city  of  Cleres  and  then  inveated  Wesel.  But  the 
French,  ander  M.  de  Castries,  attAcked  him  in  his 
positiooB,  and,  after  two  days'  hard  fighting,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  he 
crossed  in  admirable  order,  though  in  presence  of  a 
hr  saperior  and  Ttctorious  force.  His  loss  had  been 
very  considerable,  and  had  fallen  heaviest  on  the 
British  part  of  bia  army.  His  own  person,  which 
be  had  exposed  like  a  common  trooper,  was  covered 
with, wounds. '  Lord  Doun,  a  gallant,  accornplislied, 
and  aroiable  young  man,  rvceived  three  wounds, 
and,  after  languishing  some  weeks,  died  in  torment. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  bad  with  him  nearly  20,000 
British  troops,  gave  the  French  a  complete  defeat 
at  Warburg,  and  drove  them  into  the  Diniel,  where 


many  of  them  were  drowned. '  The  Britiah  grena- 
diers, artillery,  dragoons,  and  the  Highlanders  par* 
ticularly,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  sharp  en- 
counter, and  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Graoby  was 
always  found  charging  at  the  head  of  the  horse- 
Such,  however,  was  the  numerical  saperiority  of 
the  FreDch,  who  now  called  in  their  detachments 
and  got  reinforcements  across  the  Rhine,  that  they 
were  soon  enabled  to  overrun  Hesse  and  threaten 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  once  more. 

But  George  II.,  who  had  already  spent  nearly  all 
his  privately  accumulated  treasure  and  vast  savings 
m  defending  his  electorate,  looked  confidently  to  the 
arms  of  his  nephew,  Frederic,  and  the  increasing 
poverty  and  disorganization  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  if  he  had  any  tender  apprehenaions  about  Han- 
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ovor — he  had  been  Tietoriom  for  die  lait  two  jeara 
Aveiywhere  else — thej  wore  aooo  quieted  in  the 
grave.*  Od  the  25th  of  October,  the  temperate, 
metbodicet  old  inaa  rose,  u  usual,  at  six  o'clock  and 
drank  his  chocotate.  At  a  quarter  after  aeven  he 
weot  into  a  JQttte  closet.  Presently  bis  German 
valet  heard  a.Doiae  as  of  Bome  one  falling,  and,  run- 
niog  ioto  the  etoeet,  he  found  the  king  dead  on  the 

>  la  tb*  cooTM  of  tha  ratnmBT  the  Daka  of  Cambariaad  had  ■  itrok* 
of  pftl^.  Ha  KMB  neu-mnA  iha  vaa  of  hiiipcech  and  of  bis  limtw, 
bst  OM  of  hii  ayM  NmaiMd  dUconad,  ud  tbr  (ttudim  of  liu  iMbii, 
aad  otkor  diMnlnBt  aaoMd  to  thnatM  ■  teiof  aod  alMrBlila  twMut 


floor :  Id  ftlliog  he  had  cot  hia  face  against  the 

corner  of  a  bureau.  They  carried  him  to  t  bed 
and  applied  the  lancet,  but  not  a  drop  of  blood  fol- 
lowed :  the  veotricie  of  hU  heart  had  bant  snd 
caused  an  instantaneous  and  painless  death.  "  Full 
of  years  and  glory,  be  died  without  a  pang  and 
without  a  reverse.  He  left  his  family  firmly  es- 
tablished on  a  long'.disputed  throoe.-and  was  token 
away  in  the  moment  that  apiffoacbiog  extinctioa  of 
sight  and  hearing  made  toss  of  life  the  only  blessing 
that  remained  desirable."  * 

>  WBlH«t  llMMlhS. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  Senlement,  aa  it 
used  properly  to  be 
ity)ed,  of  1689,  was 
in  the  cfaurcb  as  well 
as  in  the  state  much 
less  of  B  revolution 
than  was  either  the 
abolition  of  the  ao* 
cieat  goTernment  in 
1649,  or  its  restora- 
tion, in  1660.  The 
change  in  regard  to 
tbe  one  as  well  as 
the  other  was  not  of 
■BStitstioDs,  but  onlj  of  persooB.  Aa  the  monarchy 
remained.with  only  a  new  king,  ao  did  tbe  estabiiahed 


church,  with  only  the  substitution  of  some  new  bish- 
ops and  other  clergymen. 

Both  in  church  and  state  this  Revolution,  or. 
rather,  this  winding  up  and  stoppage  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was,  more  remarkably  than  any  thing  else,  a 
victory  of  Protestantism  over  popery,  or,  rather,  of 
the  half- Protestantism  of  the  Aoglican  and  Scottish 
churches  over  the  principle  of  absolutism  (which  is 
the  essence  of  popery)  alike  in  religion  and  in  poli- 
tics. 

The  Restoration,  in  1660,  again,  was,  in  spirit  and 
in  effect,  tbe  restoration  of  absolotism  and  of  popery. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  indeed,  was  openly 
or  formally  reestablished;  tbe  aute  of  the  country 
and  of  the  popular  feeling  made  that  impracticable 
at  the  moment;  but  both  were  introduced  in  disguise 
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-^thm  mn-b  of  prBpantlon  for  their  complet*  r»0s- 
ttbtwhmgiit  wti  b^QD — and  in  the  meiin  ^ni«,  crrery 
inttitntioo  ia  the  klogdoin.  even  whiie  rMainlng  its 
old  form,  tooi^  tfa»ir  charactsr,  niicl  mirlted  for  their 
•Ddt.  Tb«  crowB  ptooeeded'  from  violatloir  the 
eoMtitotion  to  traniphng  npon  the  lava ;  the  pariia- 
ment  waa  coeniad  aoiil  it  became  tb«  obedient  aHy 
of  Uie  coarct  the  law  waa  panrerted  into  the  moat 
CBDranienc  iastrameat  of  oppreation,  the  judgea 
^emeelves  aerving  aa  tlw  mere  beaglei  and  blood- 
houada  of  the  royal  tyraooy ;  the  eorpwatioDa  nDd 
lUBoieipal  fraoefaiaec— thoae  ahelteriDg  depeaitoriaa 
of  the  llberthu  of  the  datioa  io  the  worat  timea, 
were  now  either -exiniguMiadi  orfcreedi  like  every 
thing  eba.  into  «oafoTmfty  aod  anbserriaDey  to  the 
ODO  domioaofe  aotbority  hi  the  atate,  the  power  of 
the  monarch.  Finally,  rho  eitabliahed  church,  half- 
popish  at  any  rate,  aa  every  established  chnrch  ea- 
sentially  ia,  waa  made,  aa  far  aa  posaible,  except  in 
mere  name  and  profession,  to  concesl  and  anppress 
its  Frotestantiam,  and  to  give  way  to  its  inclinations 
of  an  opposite  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  to 
which  it  was  auhjected  from  the  court,  aod  by 
which,  of  coarse,  it  was  swayed  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  all  in  that  direction.  Thoa  io  fiogland  it  aig- 
nalized  itaelf  by  a  vigorously  coeroive,  or,  as  others 
termed  it,  a  poraeenting  polioy  toward  dioaomere, 
from  which  it  reqaired  dextcana  maDHgament  on 
the  part  of  the  ennra  to  protect  the  RonwD  CathoKea 
tfaemaelves;  white  io  ScoUand,  where  the  Catholics 
were  few  in  oomber,  beaidea  gmng  faster  aod  farther 
in  the  same  course,  it  nsaamadt  of  the  two  forms  or 
constitattooa,  the  Eplscopaliao  and  Preabytarian, 
which,  ever  since  the  RefbrmatioD,  had  Imeo  atrng- 
gling  for  the  mastery  io  that  country,  the  ooe — 
namely,  the  Efnscopalian — which  was  moat  opposed 
to  democracy  and  to  tiw  popular  sentiment,  aod  bad 
in  it  the  largest  infiuioD  of  the  principle  of  popery 
and  aboolotism. 

All  these  thrae  eaocessive  ravdutiona,  or,  rather, 
grand  shiftings  of  the  scene  in  the  progress  of  ooe 
revelation,  were  nitke  reaotioaa,  brought  abont  by 
the  oppoaite  prineiple,  or  eyitem,  having  in  each  case 
been  previously  carried  out  to  the  point  at  which  it 
was  DO  longer  endundile.  The  alMolotiam  and  at 
least  semi-popery  of  the  early  part  of  die  reign  of 
Chartaa  I.  pmlaeed  the  riolent  Proteatantiam  and 
anti-monarchiam  of  1649.  Repnblicaniam  and  aec- 
tarianiam  were  awept  away  together,  io  1660, 1^  a 
returning  tide  of  alt  but  absolnte  power  in  the  crown, 
and  of  the  most  rigorous  intolerance  of  dissent  in  the 
church.  Partly  from  the  natural  tendency  of  things, 
partly  from  circumstances  personal  to  Charles  II. 
and  bis  successor,  the  asceodency  acquired  by  the 
royal  authority  after  the  Reatoration  was  employed, 
more  perseveringly  th&a  for  any  other  object,  first 
io  the  protection  and  ultimately  in  the  open  encour- 
agement and  promotion  of  popery ;  and,  accordiagly, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  uext  and  final  phasia 
of  the  Revolution,  the  settlement  made  in  1689,  was 
hs  anti-papal  iplrit.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Refimnation  begun  by  Henry  VIII.  a 
caotni7  and  a  half  before. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  Uiat,  with  the  ftfl  of  abaolate 


power  in  the  cfaorch,  absolute  power  In  the  state 
waa  aho  necessarily  put  ae  end  to ;  and  the  settle- 
roeot  made  in  1689  was,  therefore,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  of  political  aswefl  as  of  religious 
liberty.  The  most  self-willed  of  deapota  did  not 
foresee,  or  consider,  that  when  he  Cast  off  riie  sa- 
prefoaey  of  the  pope  he  waa  making  the  first  move 
against  the  supremaey  of  his  owa  prerogative. 
Then  was  really  began  the  king  eantest  between 
absohitiam  and  cooaiitatlwnliBm,  whieh,  affcer  many 
AoetuationB,  waa  finally  decided  in  fkvorof  the  latter 
in  1689.  But  yet  thla  reaalt,  whatever  it  was  es- 
sentially, or  in  ita  norai  remote  operation,  took  the 
shape  at  the  time  ratlMhr'of  a  victory  over  popery 
than  a  victory  over  tbe  prerogative.  Th^  myai 
prerogative,  io  fact,  vma  not  formally  curtaJed  by 
any  of  tlie  changes  they  hiade;  but  popery,  as  an 
element  of  the  oonstitutioA.  waa  expressly  dodtred 
an  abolislied  and  forbidden>thlog. 

The  victory,  then,  was  really  in  the  maio  a  victory 
of  Protestantism,  aod,  aa  attefa,  a  victory  of  theM. 
Ubiished  efanrdi.   Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cfa^ 
actor  of  the  reaolt,  and  notwithstanding  aim  the  fiei 
that  it  had  been  prioclpolly  brought  about  by  mean 
of  the  church,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Revolutien 
waa  far  from  beiog  acceptilble  to  the  generally  of 
the  clergy.  That  event,  Indeed,  brought  with  it  do 
new  laws  directly  Meeting  the  eatabtiahed  ebnrsh  1 
in  Enghmd— noiahoratinn  of  a^y  Aing  in  either  iu 
internal  or  external  eonditten,  in  tu  doetrinea,  its 
diseipHne,  its  endowments,  'or  its  poaitioa  in  the  i 
state.   On  the  contrary,  all  ita  ancient  rights  and  | 
libertiea,  soma  ef  whteh  bkd  l>e»»  vecaotly  attempted 
to  be  infringed,  were  eoDfirmed  aod  mcn-e  distinctly 
recogntaed  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  period. 
But  still  there  were  obvious  enough  reasons  why 
such  a  body  as  the  established  clei^  should  be  io 
general  dissatiafied  with  meh  a  change  as  the  Rev-  I 
olutton. 

It  ia  certain,  ia  the  first  place,  that,  although 
the  resistance  of  soaae  of  the  heads  of  the  chorch, 
in  which  they  were  backed  by  the  nearly  nniver* 
aal  body  of  the  clergy  as  well  aa  of  die  bity,  bad 
been  principally  instrumental  io  driviog  the  lata 
biog  from  the  thnne,  yet  that  waa  a  consoqaenee 
of  their  conduct  irtilch  waa  neither  foreseen  oor 
desired  either  by  some  of  themaelves  w  iij  Uie 
greft  moltitnde  of  their  ioferion  by  whom  they 
were  supported  aod  applauded.  Whether  they 
would  have  taken  tfae'wmrae  they  did  if  they  bad 
rightly  discerned  t*  what  it  waa  to  lead,  may  bs 
doobtod ;  some  of  theai  might  have  thooght  the 
BBsnmption  and  exercise  of  a  dispeusiog  power — io 
other  words,  of  an  ^isolute  despotiam — by  the  king 
'  a  less,  others  a  greater  evil,  than  the  expulsion  of 
the  reigning  family  from  the  throoe ;  all  we  can  lay 
is,  that,  after  they  had  gained  their  immediate  ob- 
ject, the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  would  have 
been  very  glad  if  they  could  have  there  stopped  tba 
wheel  of  change  they  had  set  io  motion,  and  reduced 
the  Revolotion  to  a  mere  triumph  over  the  erewa 
io  a  trial  at  law.  Aod,  io  tniili,  if  it  had  come  to  > 
^ow  of  hooda.  th^y  wottM  proboUy  have  had  the 
majority  of  Ae  natioo  wttli  then  io  tbk  seotinaot. 
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Tba  inaM  of  the  p«ople  can  KAreely  be  aaid  to  fam 
Uken  put  «oU  is  tfa«-MiMWureB  that  wef«  utciiMtely 
■dopled.   Aed  evao  ia  the  legietatare  the  imjori^ 
of  the  pe«n  were  avowedly  bMttle  to  the  deponiioB 
itf  the  king.  The  Rovohitioa  o£  1669  wm  the  aoC  ef 
the  Houae  ef  CemmoDs-aleQe,  Id  bo  br  as  it  waa  a 
^oeal  ect.at  alL   And  evea  that  body  in^ht  poe- 
nbly  have  centeated  kteelf  with  a  leea  decided  obaoge 
if  it  had  ool  b«m  for  the  attilvde  tahen  by  the  Prince 
of  Ch«Bg«huM0lC  who  man  tami«  it  be  clearly  ud- 
dentood  that  be  wmU  ^ofy  go  on  with  and  fioiih 
the  workbe  had  been  eaHed  in  to  do  apon  one  oon- 
diiioD.  So  th^  after  alt  thii  i^orioiw  RevolatioD, 
a*  it  ii  Ayled,  may  be  Mid  to  hate  been  on  the  part 
•f  the  £og)>Bh  nation  bttla  lesa  than  a  forced  leap 
orar  a|irecipiee  at  the  edge  of  which  it  fovad  itaelf 
witheit  the  power  ef  reTreat.   No  wonder  that  bo 
act  (prformed  in  each  circnniBtaaees,  however  wise 
it  mj  have  really  been,  or  bowevw  fortnoate  it  may 
ha*  toroed  ont.  Bhonldhave  failed  to  give  universal 
or^en  very  general  aa^factioo  at  first ;  but  there 
wre  peenliar  reaaooa  vby  the  clergy  for  the  moBt 
ftt  Bbenid,  above  all  oUMr  claBBea,  regard  it  with  tit- 
le fiivor  or  with  avowed  hoitility.  The  eitablished 
dwreh,  the  ereatnre  ofithe  erowe,  had,  faithfol.to 
ila  origin,  alwi^a  atood  fey  the  royal  authority  in  ite 
eaoteate  with  the  oUwr  powers  of  the  state,  and, 
eicept  io  ao  fiir  aa  it  oamo  in  ita«lf  for  a  ihare  of 
whatwaa  going,  it  moit;  firom  thii  ita  oooatitntional 
habit,  linve  ra^er  sympatbtaed  than- otherwise  with 
Jamea*a  arbitnry  and  high-handed  ityle  of  govern- 
nent;  at  any  rate,  it  conld  not  be  expected  to  see 
very  clearly  the  fitnesa  either  (rf'deposiag  a  king  for 
merely  miDBgressiDg  a  few  acts  of  parliament,  or  of 
permaneatiy  placing  the  throne  under  subjection  to 
the  law.    Besides,  as  itaelf  one  of  the  great  fixed 
tastttntions  of  the  state,  the  ohurcb  was  naturally 
coBservative  in  alt  its  affections  aad  tendencies,  and 
•imply  as  a  change  or  innovation  the  Kevolution 
mast  have  been  distasteful  to  it>    And  let  it  be 
adoittCed  also  that  honesty  and  sincere  convictioo 
hmee  did  their  part  as  well  as  mere  selfish  or  senti- 
■Bootal  oQoaiderationa — that  Bcmpaleos  minds,  hav- 
tag  takan  np  corlain  viewa  in  religion,  might  con* 
•aeotionsly  ahiiok  from  sanctioning  proceedings 
which,  wheUier  agreanbie  or  .Hot  to  human  laws, 
ihny  deened  to  be  opposed  toithe  law  of  God. 

When  the  conTOotioD,  wfaidi  had  conferred  the 
crown  upon  William  and  Vary*  had,  by  an  act  of 
thn  two  Honses,  which  received  the  royal  assent  in 
the  osoal  form,  been  turaod  iote  a  parliament,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  impssed  by  that  act  came  to 
be  adminiatwed  to  the  Lorda  and  Commoos,  only 
sight  of  the  bishops,  io  the  fiist  ioBtaoce,  consented 
to  take  it;  two  more,  after  some  hesitation,  followed 
their  example ;  tmt  eight  absented  themselves  and 
persisted  io  refusing  to  ackaewledge  the  new  gov- 
srnmenL  Of  the  onmber  were  Sancroft,  arcbbish- 
»p  of  Canterbury!  Toraer,  bishop  of  £ly,  Lake  of 
Chicbeeter,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  White  of 
Poterboroogb — five  of  the  seven  prelates  whose  re* 
foaal  to  rand  King  Janwa's  Peelaration  of  Indulgence 
bad  pna  the  aifMl  for  the  late  Berolution.  The 
other  three  who  rafoMd  to  take  the  oath  were 


Thomas,  bishop  of  WorceetM>i  Llayi)  of  Norwich, 
sod  FramptoB  of  QloDCtosfier.  hiayA  of  8c.  Aat^ 
and  Trelawney  of  Bristol  wer«  the  oaly  two  of  tiicl 
seven  petHionors  Against  Uie  'iod«lgenoe  who  eod" 
seoted  to  saactioD  tite  ttbange  wfaidi  thefif'  petition 
had  mainly  oootriboted' te  bring  about;  the  olhon 
who  took  the  oath  atong  With  ihent  being  Lamplagbi 
arebfaishopof  York  (to  which  se»  he  hsd  been  tmoa- 
bited  from  Exeter  acnrcely  three  mMths  before,  1^ 
King  James),^  CompbH),-biBliop  of  La«don,  Bnt4ewa 
of  Linenhs  How  of  Wmthaster,  Sprat  of  RoefaanJ 
tor,  Beaw  of  Landtff,  and,  shortly  ahenmiTd,  Smitfa 
of  Carlisln  and  Watson  of  St.  Davkls;  To  these 
may  be  added  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Dnriiam,  who 
seeme  Io  have  taken  the  oath  in  his  capacity  trf  n 
temporal  peer.  Burnet  has  drawn  a  very  severe 
chnmcter  of  this  doable  lord^  who  had  I>een  promot- 
ed from  Oxford  to  Durhsm,  in  1674,  bat  who," 
writes  his  right  reverend  brother,  **  bating  the  dig- 
nity of  being  bern  of  a  noUe,  though  puritan,  fomily{ 
bad  not  any  one  quality  to  recommend  him  to  so 
great  a  post,  unless  obedience  and  compliance  oould 
supply  all  other  defects^  He  has  neither  learning 
nor  good  Bonse,  and  is  no  preacher.  He  was  a  fown- 
ing,  abject  slave  to  the  court.  And  thos  waa  [hv] 
raised  [to]-,  and  has  been  now  for  above  Uiir^  year* 
possessed  of,  the  grenteet  Income  in  the  chnrdi.'" 
At  th*  Revolotioo,  he  afterword  toUs  us,  **the  poor 
Bishop  of  Dnrham,  who  had  sbsconded  for  sotne 
time,  and  waa  waiting  for  a  ship  to  gat  beyond  soil 
fearing  public  affronts,  and  had  offered  tocompeond 
by  resigning  bi«  bishopric,  was  now  prevailed  on  to 
come,  and,  by  voting  tba  new  settlement,  to  merit 
at  least  a  pardon  for  all  that  he  hsd  done,  which,  all 
things  considered,  wrb  thought  very  indecent  in  him, 
yet  not  unbecoming  the  rest  of  bis  life  and  oharao* 
ter."  Bot,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  other  bishops  who 
complied  with  the  new  settlement  were  as  much 
oppoBed  to  it  at  heart  as  Crewe ;  Comptoo  and  Tr»> 
lawoey  must  be  regarded  as  the  only  members  of 
the  right  reverend  bench  who  were  really  io  favwof 
the  transference  of  the  crown  from  tbo  head  of  James 
to  that  of  WilUam ;  only  these  two  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority of  fifty-one  agaiost  forty-nine,  by  which  it  was 
carried  that  the  vaoaot  throne  shonhl  be  filled,  not 
by  a  roKoot,  bot  by  a  king,  while  thirtooD  of  their 
brethren  were  oounted  in  the  minority,  among 

■  "  Dr.  T^mptngli,  biiliop  of  Euter,  flfiDt  from  (hut  rirr  wliila  tlm 
Prinoa  of  Onag*  wm  aanUnf  to  ft,  wm  mwmM  Kinr  Jb*)" 
widi  Um  tnsiUUan  to  iIm  uehbithdiNte  of  York,  tm  Nmnfaar  ]6Ui : 
and  ihe  cvmnaniet  of  hia  tnunlttioE  vers  parronosd  at  Lambeth,  on 
Saturdaf ,  Dmemlwr  Sih,  by  hi*  grtee  the  Lonl  Archbiahop  of  Cnntar- 
bar.!.  mitMd  bj  th*  bMboiw  af  St.  Anph,  EXf,  Rodumr,  awl  Patar- 
bnoagh;  wul  (ha day  aftm  hi  did  bia  Iwnacahibiaai^Mrat  WUco- 
liall ;  and  within  two  6kJw  after  ha  joinad  with  tha  hndi  aptritna]  and 
temponl.uaemMBdat  Guildhall,  to favftr  diafttiiea  oTOiutvtiitaha 
tha  adrntnianatlM  of  tha  goiwitoaBl  apM  fate."— Hamtf*  C*mpl»U 
Hiitonf,  iii.,  933. 

*  Iliiioi7  lA  hia  OHnTimca,  i.,  MI. — Thapuaap  iaonaorthoacBop- 
preaiad  in  the  oldsr  aditiona  of  tha  biahop'a  wort,  and  Brat  pnblit'iad 
in  that  of  Dr.  SoWh,  0  vcili.  0m.  OsEDrd,  18S3.  Crawa  outliTad  Bni^ 
net  b;  aavan  or  aight  jaan,  not  ijiof  (ill  17X1,  within  two  yeara  of 
the  appeanace  nf  the  firat  Tolunie  of  tha  latter'a  Hiatorj,  which,  tf  it 
had  baen  pnbliahad,  a*  b*  fMandad  it  rimVI  be,  in  tit  jm  aftar  hv 
bad  laft  Um  wortd,  nJ  at  ba  iifWily  diraatad  inbiawill,''«UbaBt 
addinf,  lappraannf .  or  altarinr  it  in  >ay  particnlar,'*  woatd  harr  pru- 
ducad  nther  an  awkward  Benaation  in  varima  quarlara  by  thja  and 
otbar  ainilar  pata^aa.  Sao  Bunwi'a  will  in  Mtwuin  »J  th»  SmtH  _ 
fynUu     Mm  JHort/,  t.tfmn,  Afvaodii,  ff.  i.— xxii. 
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wIuHn  wore  York,  WmehoMer,  St^Anph.  Rodwo- 
t#tt  St.  Savidi,  and  Liaoolm  who  ofterword  lubmtt- 
u  well  u  Norwioh,  Bath  and  Wallt,  Fe- 
twtnrougbi  GhiehMtort  and  Olooeoatar,  who  stood 
oat.  The  thirtonrh  waa  Hall,  biihop  of  Oxford, 
who  doei  not  aeeoi  to  havo  presented  hiniMlf  io  the 
HoQse  after  the  paaaiag  of  the  act  imposiog  bhe  new 
oath  of  allegiaace,  beiog  pj-obaUy  prerented  by  the 
•late  of  his  health,  for  he  died  io  about  a  year  after. 
He  had  been  made  a  bishop  by  the  late  king  onlj  a 
few  moQths  before  hi*  abdicatioo,  betn^  occordiDg 
to  Bishop  Kenoet,  *•  one  of  the  meanest  aod  most 
obscure  of  the  city  divines,  who  had  taken  do  other 
degree  than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  aod  had.  in- 
deed, no  merit  but  that  of  readiog  the  king's  declara- 
tion in  his  church,  when  all  his  brethren  of  cooaci- 
enoe  and  honor  did  reltaae  it."  *  Burooti  in  the  like 
temper,  describes  him  as  one  Hall,  a  oonfiMrmist 
in  London,  who  was  looked  on  as  half  «  Presby- 
teriiu)."'  Cartwright,  who  had  been  made  twhi^ 
of  Cheater  ia  1666,  took  fright  aod  fled,  aod,  having 
afterward  gone  to  Ireland  with  King  James,  died 
there  in  neglect  aod  destitution.  ■>  Ue  was,"  Bur- 
net nllows.  a  man  of  good  capacity,  and  had  nude 
some  progress  in  learntDg ;"  but,  be  adds.  he  was 
ambicioae  and  aenrile,  cruel  and  boisterous  ;  and.  by 
the  great  liberties  he  allowed  himself,  he  fell  onder 
much  scandal  of  the  worst  sort.  He  hod  set  him- 
self long  to  raiee  the  king's  authority  above  law, 
which,  he  said,  was  only  b  method  of  government 
to  which  kioga  might  submit  as  they  pleased ;  but 
their  authority  was  from  God,  absolute  and  superior 
to  law,  which  they  might  exert  aa  oft  as  Uiey  foond 
it  oecessaiy  for  the  ends  of  government.  So  he  was 
looked  on  as  a  man  that  would  more  efiectnally  ad- 
vaoce  the  design  of  popery  than  if  he  aheuld  torn 
over  to  it.  And,  indeed,  bad  as  he  was,  be  never 
made  that  slip,  even  io  the  moat  desperate  state  of 
his  aflfairs."  *  Cartwright,  in  feet,  it  is  recorded,  died 
a  Protestant.  Croft,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Wood 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  were  probably  both  too 
old  aod  iofirm  to  attend  in  parliament;  the  former 
died  in  May,  1691,  the  latter  in  April,  1692.  Fi- 
nally, the  two  sees  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury  were 
vacant.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  of  the  tweoty*six 
spiritual  peers,  seven  may  bo  said  to  have  boon  at 
this  time,  owing  to  one  caoae  or  another,  absent 
from  parliament ;  and,  of  the  romainiDg  nioetoeo, 
eleven  oonsented  to  take  the  oath  of  allogianca  to 
the  newgoTemmeot.and  eight  refused  or  withdrew 
from  the  House  to  avoid  it. 

Before,  however,  they  took  this  step,  some  of 
them,  Burnet  tells  ns,  moved  the  Honse  for  a  bill 
of  toleration  and  another  of  comprehension,  "that 
they  might  recommend  themselves,''  he  is  pleased 
to  add,  by  a  show  of  moderation."  But  the  truth 
is,  these  non-juring  prelates,  while  they  evinced  their 
sincerity  aod  conscientiousoeas  by  the  strongest  of 
all  testa,  were  most  of  them,  in  all  probability,  more 
mildly  disposed  toward  the  dissenters,  and  really 
more  favorable  to  a  measure  of  toleration  than 
some  of  their  brethren  who  took  a  different  coarse. 

*  Cmjitm  HMair.  ■  Owa  Tim*,  i.,  740. 
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The  swren  binfaopa  had  dMne^  doelored,  ia  tbsr 
fomoua  potitioo,  that  thoir  wrenenen  l»  the  distnb- 
utingaad  pnbliabingof  the  doalonliea  for  libettyef 
ooniewnoo  did  not  prvcoed  irom  any  Jwaak  of  tender- 
oflsatodtfSMiten;  MurelntiDatDwhom,"Baidthey. 
"we  are  williog  to  come  te  such  a  temper  as  ibsl) 
be  thoaghC  fit  when  the  matter,  shidl  be  considered 
and  settled  in  parliaviapt  and  convooMion."  Os  the 
other  band,  from  wbotover  motives  the  measures 
they  now  recommended  wore  bronght  forward,  it  is, 
at  oU  events,  certain  thati.thay  met  with  no  cw^lial 
acceptance  from  the  oppoaito  party ;  nor,  w  we  shall 
find,  was  all  the  influence  ef  the  crown  ^le.toob* 
taui  the  assent  of  the  Ho»$e  to  the  comprshension 
tboa  moved  for  h7  tho  ooq-juriag  prelates  after  they 
had  withdrawn  fnn  ibj 

Mannwhile,  when  k  fFio  foaod  that  the  liBhi^ 
who  were  avecae  to  talm  tfao  oaiha  oonld  m  be 
nached  hf  the  ousting  hvw,  ao  long  as  they  dtose 
to  refruo  from  presenting  -tlwraaelvea  In  pariiaitont. 
a  new  bill  was  brought  intq  the  House  of  Commws. 
which  was  eventually  passed,  onder  the  naraoitf 
"An  Act  for  Abrc^ting  the  Oaths  of  Snpremn^ 
and  Allegiance,  and  appoii^iog  other  Oaths;"  aM 
which,  among  other  regolaUons,  decUred  that  ever) 
archbishop  and  bnhop  neglecting  to  take  the  new 
oaths  shmild  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  they 
would  have  been  liable  to  by  any  atatate  for  refusing  ; 
to  take  the  abrogated  oaths  of  allegiaoce  and  supre- 
macy ;  and,  fnither,  that  every  holder  of  any  ec-  , 
cleeiastioal  ofiiee  whatsoever,  by  whom  the  new  oaths  | 
sboold  not  have  been  taken  before  the  1st  of  August,  | 
atioald  be,  in  the  first  insUnest  mspended  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  nnd  of  that  timo,  if  be  bad  net 
taken  them,  should  boideprired.   The  debates  upon 
thia  bill  brought  out  very  strongly  the  determined 
ettacbniont  of  the  majority  of  both  Hooses  to  the 
sacramental  test — the  great  bar  which  kept  the  dis- 
senters without  the  pale  of  the  coostitntioa.  The 
measure,  Burnet  relates,  "  was  followed  with  a  par- 
ticular eagerness  by  some  who  were  knovm  enemies 
to  the  church  (  and  it  was  then  geoerally  believed 
that  a  great  party  of  the  clei^  would  refose  the 
oaths.    So  tfanay  billed  to  have  an  advantage  ngainii 
the  cborch  by  thb  means.   Hampden  [the  grand- 
son of  the  fomous  Jmbn  Hampden  is  supposed  to  be 
hero  meant]  persnoded  the  king  to  add  a  period  to 
a  apeeeh  he  made,  concerning  the  affairs  of  Iroland, 
in  wbioh  be  |mipoaed  (be  ndmitting  all  Protoatants 
to  serra  in  tlut  war.   This  was  understood  to  be  is- 
toodod  for  taking  off  thO'Saeramental  test,  wlueh  was 
necesaary  by  the  law  te  qualify  men  for  emfdof- 
mente.  and  was  looked  on  as  the  chief  secnri^  tfas 
chnrch  of  England  had.  as  it  excluded  dissenters 
from  all  employments.    And  it  was  tried  if  a  bsr- 
gain  could  be  made  for  excusing  the  clergy  from  tbs 
oatha,  provided  the  dissenters  might  be  excnsad 
from  the  sacnment.    The  king  put  this  ioto  his 
speech,  withouc  commuDicating  it  to  the  roinistrj, 
and  it  had  a  very  ill  effect    It  was  not  ooly  rejected 
by  a  great  majority  in  both  Honsos,  bat  it  very  moch 
heightened  the  prejndicos  afloat  the  king,  as  baar- 
iog  nn  great  affection  to  the  ehnrch  of  Engtsod. 
when  he  proposed  the  opening  soch  a  door,  wbicli, 
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they  belMvad,  woaM  b«  fiit^  to  them.  The  n^Mt- 
ing  tbifl  matM  Ch«  act  imposiDg  Uia  oatha  to  be-driven 
OD  with  the  more  ■eal."*  Acoordiogly,  Dotwlth- 
■laDdiDg  th*  exertioat  of  Bnniet,  who,  haviog  been 
nsde  biBbop  of  SaHaburj,  was,  be  telb  as,  » ^ 
chief  maDagei*  of  the  debate  Id  fitfor  of  the  clergy 
botfa  in  tbe'HooBe  of  Lorda  aod  at  the  ooofbretieeB 
with  the  ComnMoa,"  tb«  measure  paaaed  with  no 
farther  mlUgBlion  of  ila  ortgioal  aererity  than  the 
aoDeutio*  of «  chraaa  leading  H  to  the  king  to  allow 
to  any  cwelra  of  th«  non-juring  elergy  b«  might 
Ihhik  fit  m  aeleat  an  nttowance  oat  of  their  eeelaai- 
uticel  bneaeea  orpromotleiw  for  AtAr  aabriaiancat 
net  extfediog  •  third  ptri  and  to  condirae  during 
his  m^esty's  pleaaare,  bad  no  tonger."'  Baraet 
nys,  :hat,  seeing  no  more  coold  be  obtuoed,  he 
Kqa^Bced  the  more  eartly,  by  reaaoo  that,  though 
ivber  the  debatea  began,  he  wai  asanred  that  those 
whe  seemed  resolved  bot  to  take  the  oaths,  yet 
ptved  for  the  king  in'tfaeir  chapels,  he  afterward 
bfid  that  this  was  not  true,  for  they  named  no  king 
orqaeen,  ao  that  it  wia  easy  to  guMa  whom  they 
I  foant  by  such  ao  indefinite  derigoatioa.  **  I  alao 
h  Jeard  many  things,"  hb  adds,  "that  made  me  eon- 
.:lBde  they  were  endea* oring  to  riiae  all  Che  oppoai- 
tidn  to  the  goverBment  poasiUe.'*  ■ 

After  all,  the  generdlty  of  tfad  elergy  took  the 
oaths,  "dMugh,"  acoocding  to  Bliniet,  **wlth  too 
muy  reaerva^a  and  dlstinethmsi  which  bid  them 
'  op«D  to  severe  censunM,  as  if  they  had  taken  them 
against  their  eooBcieoce."*  In  anoAer  passage  he 
impales  much  of  the  geoeral  corraptioa  of  princi- 
ple, which,  he  affirms,  notwitbstandiDg  an  outward 
facA  of  rlrtoe  and  sobriety,  was  now  fast  sprendiiig 
ibroogh  the  oatioD,  to  this  coodact  of  the  mioistors  of 
religion: — "It  must  be  confessed,"  he  says,  "tbilt 
the  behavior  at  many  clergymen  gave  atheists  no 
■mall  adnata^e ;  they  bad  taken  the  oaths  and  read 
the  prayers  for  the  present  goreromeot ;  they  ob- 
•erred  the  orders  for  public  fasts  and  thanksgivings; 
lad  yet  they  ahowed  in  many  places  their  arersioa 
lo  oar  eatuUishment  but  too  vi^bly  |  so  that  the  of- 
fsnae  that  this  gme.  in  nmny  part*  of  the  natioa. 
was  too  evidMt;  in  aome  plaeea  it  broke  out  in  vvty 
iadeeent  ioataneea,  that  were  biuoght  into  eonrtt  of 
hw  and  eoDanred.  Thia  made  many  oonclode  that 
the  clergy  were  a  sort  of  metf  that  would  awear  and 
pray,  even  against  their  eabacieneea,  rather  than 
bte  their  benefices;  and,  by  consequence,  that  they 
Were  governed  by  intoresi  and  not  by  principle." 
Those  of  the  bishops,  however,  who  bad  in  the  first 
iuttnce  refused  the  oaths,  had  so  far  committed 
themselvea  that  they  could  aol  well  retract ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, after  remaining  suspended  for  six  months, 
they  became,  from  the  let  of  February,  1690,  ijwe 
/octe.  deprived  under  the  late  net.  They  were  al- 
bwed,  oeverthelesB,  to  eootinue  at  their  sees  for  a 
J«ur  after  this— all  the  while,  Burnet  complains, 
ns|^liag  the  coneeraa  of  the  church,  and  living 
privately  ia  their  palaces,  doing  nothing;  bnt»  in 
tntth.  their  handa  were  tied  up  from  performing 
•By  of  tlie  dnties'of  their  office  by  the  position  in 
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wtaioh  they  legally  stood.  Hanfet  atates  thlit  he 
had,  by  the  queen's  order,  moved  both  the  Gar>  of 
Rochester  and  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had  gfvat 
credit  with  them)  to  try  whether,  in  case  an  act 
conld  be  obtained  to-  exeuae  them  from  taking  the 
oaths,  tbey  would  eoDseat  to  go  on  and  t^eiste  in 
ordiflSAions,  ioatitutions,  end  ooofirmatiooa,  and  aaaist 
at  the  public  worship  as  formeriy ;  bnt»  if  we  are  to 
betteve  his  aeoovot,  "they  would  give  no  answer; 
only  tlMJ  would  live  quietly" — which  he 

inlenMTsta,  witli  no  exeaao  of  obari^,  to  mean,  diat 
M  they  iboald  keep  thamaelvea  oleae  till  m  proper 
time  aboirid  eneowrage  them  to  act  ntom  open- 
ly .'*  Thay  were,  no  doubt,  scmpnlouB  about  doing 
or  saying  any  thing  which  nright  have  the  appear- 
anoe  of  oomj^ying  wkh  tiie  new  aettlament.  How- 
ever, all  hope  of  winning  them  over  was  at  length 
given  up;  and  their  actual  ejeetion  fium  their  aeen 
waa  resolved  upon.  Of  the  eight  bishops  who  bad 
expressly  refnsed  to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, Thomas  of  Worcester  had  died  in  June,  1689. 
and  Lake  of  Chichestor  in  August  of  the  same  year ; 
and  their  places  bad  been  already  filled  up  by  the 
appointment,  in  the  following  October,  of  Dr.  Stil- 
lio^eet  to  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Patrick  to  Chiches- 
tor. The  otiier  aix,  Sanerofk  of  Cantorbury,  K»n 
of  Batii  and  Turner  of  Efy,  Frarapton  of 

Qloueeatnr,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  aud  White  of  Peter- 
borough, were  all  now  put  ont  of  ilnir  aeen  on  the 
same  day,  the  let  of  Fabraary,  1691,  being  exactly 
a  year  after  they  Inonrred  deprivation  under 
the  late  act ;  and  immediately  thereafter  Dr.  Tll- 
k>tBo«  was  appointed  to  Canterbury,  Dr.  Patrick  to 
Ely,  Dr.  Fowler  to  Glonoeater,  Dr.  Moore  to  Nor- 
wich, Dr.  Cumberland  to  Peterborough,  and  Dr. 
Kidder  to  Bath  and  Wells;  Patrick  being  socceed- 
ed  in  Ely  by  Dr.  Grove.  Saliabniy  and  Bangor, 
which  were  vacant  when  King  William  came  to  the 
throne,  had,  soon  after  that  event,  been  given,  the 
former  to  Dr.  Burnet,  the  lattorto  Dr.  Humphreys. 
Sxetor,  also,  which  had  become  vacant  juat  before 
the  Revolution,  by  the  promotion  of  Lamping  to 
Yori^  had  boau  filled  up  in  April,  1689.  by  the 
traaslatiou  of  Trolawnay  from  Bristol.'  where  he 
was,  in  the  following  October,  aooceeded  by  Dr. 
Irouide;  and  now  in  July,  1691,  Cmft  of  Hereford 
having  lately  died,  Ironride  waa  removed  to  that  bop, 
and  was  succeeded  in  Bristol  by  Dr.  John  Hall. 
The  death  of  Cartwright  of  Cheater,  immediately 
after  the  Revolution,  had  made  room  for  Dr.  Straf- 
ford in  that  see.  Dr.  Timothy  Hall,  vriiom  Jamea 
had  made  a  bishop  in  October,  1668,  died  in  April, 
1690 ;  upon  which  Dr.  Hough  waa  appointed  to  his 
see  of  <^tford.  Finally,  Lamplngfa  of  York  died  in 
May,  1691,  and  Barlowe  of  Lincoln  in  October  of  the 
same  year ;  when  the  former  mitor  was  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Sharp,  the  latter  upon  Dr.  Tenison.  Al- 
together, it  thus  appeare  that  before  he  had  been 
three  yeara  on  the  throne  King  WilUam,  without 
including  his  eom|rietion  of  the  tnndation  of  Tre- 
hwaey,  had  issu»d  no  fewer  than  eighteen  amgls 
for  the  election  of  bishops,  namely,  six  in  1689,  one 

>  TtwttuibtiaBarTnlawMrfhMWataV  to&wtorbadbaiiMM 
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in  1690,  and  elmaTin  1691 ;  hf  wfaiefa  ■IsteM^iiBW 
prelstes.  aji  ndebted  for  their  promeciaD  to  the  es- 
iitiiig  governmeDt;  mnd  rtcammended  by  dieir  at- 
taohmeiit  to  ^e  prioci^es  of  the  Ravola^n,  ware 
iatrpduced  into  the  House'  of  Lovdi,  Bod  of  the 
whole  tweotyi-Bii  lees  oaly  ten  were  left  in  poeies- 
ston  of  pmoos  wbe  bid  been  biriiopt  in  the  filrmer 
reiga*  Of  thoB*  tea,  Woodt^  LitchMdend  Coveo- 
try  waa  tbe  oaly  one  who  is  not  ttsted  to  hare  utten 
die  oatba  to  tbe  new  govarnnieBt;  and  be  diediin 
Afuril,  ledS.  BurMC,  himself  one  of  tbem«  dram  a 
Aattoring  charaeter  of  tbe  new  ooonpanaa  of  the 
episoopal  beoah.  TiUatam  and  Sharp,  ha  obaeraaa, 
were  the  two  best  preodhen  tint  had  aat  in  thBsaee 
of  Canteikniy  and-  York  in  his  day;  »*mifyt"  be 
adds*  **  Sharp  did  not  know  the  worM  so  well,  and 
was  not  so  steady  as  Tillotson  was;"  aad»  donbtless, 
if  these  defeats  appeared  merely  ■■  Sharp's  preach- 
ing they  were  tbe  leas  worth  Diiadiog.  The  new 
pretntes,  acoordiog  to  Burnet,  "  were  geoeraUy 
kieked  on  as  the  learoedett,  tbe  wisest,  and  best 
men  that  were  in  the  church."  *  And  he  eoofiinaes, 
**Xt  was  visible  that  in  aU  these  oomiaBSiosa,  and 
the  fining  tbo  ioliHiar  dignities  that  beaame  Toid  by 
their  pnmiotinn,  nn  nmbition  oorvoort  faror  bad  ap- 
peared ;  men  were  not  serambliog  for  preferment, 
ner  asing  arts*  or  sosplogriDg  fi4ends  to  set  them 
fiwwardt  on  tiie  oontrary,  mm  were  sought  for, 
and'bron^  oM  of  tkehr  retirenienCs;  and  moat  of 
dwm  my  mwA  against  tbetrowo  inolhwtienBr^y 
were  men  both  of  moderate  iHinnples  and  of  calm 
tampers.  This  great  promotion  was  sneh  a  diaeov- 
ery  of  the  king's  and  qneen's  deaigna  with  relnlieB 
to  the  church,  that  it  lerred  macli  to  remove  tbe 
jealousies  that  some  other  steps  the  king  bad  made 
were  li^inniog  to  raise  in  the  Whigs,  and  very  mooh 
softened  the  itl-homor  that  was  spread  amoog  them." 
In  point  of  &ct  tbe  tudo  epitcopari  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  several  of  those  upon  whom  the  royal 
ehoice  bed  fallea  witb  apparent  sincerity,  and  in 
other  instances  the  miter  had  dropped  opon  heads 
thnt  were  not  dreaming  of  any  sach  honor.  Even 
among  the  frienda  of  the  new  order  of  things  there 
were  scmplet  about  inking  the  plaeea  of  tbe  deprirad 
Ushops.  Thna,  die  leamad  Br.  Beveridge  (oAor- 
ward  bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  refnsed  to  socceed  Ken 
in  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wellsw  IHIbtaon  himeelf. 
though  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  from  motives  ef  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  ia  stated  to  have  long  reaisted  the  wish 
ef  their  majestieB  to  elevate  him  to  the  primacy. 
"They  had  both,"  says  Bomel,  **for  above  a  year 
pressed  him  to  oome  into  this  poet;  and  he  had 
struggled  sgainst  it  witb  great  earnestnefls:  as  be 
bad  no  ambition  nor  aspiring  in  his  temper,  so  be 
foresaw  what  a  scene  of  trouble  and  Blander  he 
mnst  enter  on,  now  in  tbe  deorioe  of  his  age.  The 
prejodices  that  the  Jacolntee  wonld  possess  all  peo- 
plft  wiUi,  for  his  coming  into  the  room  of  one  whom 
tb^y  called  a  oonfeasor,  and  who  began  nam  to  have 
the  poUia  compaaaion  on  taia  rido,  were  well  fem- 
aoen  by  him.  Ho  alao  apprehended  the  continnanee 

>  Banat  qiMka  at  ihim  u  onlj  flftc«ii  ia  nsmbcr,  all  nmoaad,  u  be 
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of  tfant-  heat  and  vrertion  «  vMeot  pwty  bad 
atways  eiproBeed  towaH  faim.  thtmgb  he  had  net 
oaly  avaded  to  pnwoke  any  ef  tfaem,  bot  bad  npoa 
all  oceasieiis  drae  the  chief  of  tbBm<fra«t  aervioea, 
as  often  as  it  vras  in  his  power.  He  bad  hirge  pria- 
cipiee,  and  was  free  fram  ei^Mrstitkin ;  bis  seal  had 
been  chiefly  againsttatbeism  end  popeiy;  but  he  bad 
never  shewed  mnefaafani^meesagainBt  tbedissenten. 
He  bad  lived  in  a  good  coffrespondeooeiwiib  many 
of  tbem ;  he  had  broi^bteeverat  over  toch*  ohureh 
by  tbe  force  of  reaaan,  aod^  toAiieaaof  potenaskn 
and  good  nsaget  but  was  w  dodared  •nsnytovio. 
loBce  mid  aeveritian  en-tfidae  Jieodi.  Among  other 
prejudieen  agaiost  hnnvoto  rdoted  to  myself:  he 
nnd  I  ban  Hved  foraaqy^oan  in  a  clos*  and  serict 
fi^eodahip.  He  hid  before  the  king  all  itio  iUaflects 
that,  as  be  thought,  thotpvomoting  him  wonU  have 
on  his  own  serviee ;  but  all  this  had  eerved  «ily  to 
increase  the  kiog'a  esteem  of  him,  and  fix  bim  u  bis 
purpose."  It  is  rehted,  agato,  that  iSM  first  aMiee 
or  thooght  Dr.  CnmberiaDri  bad  of  his  appointneu 
to  Paterborougb  was  by  reading  it  in  a  newspa>er 
at  Stamford,  where  he  wasiminister.'  BumeC  biki- 
self,  who  was  the>first  bishop  made  by  Kii^  William, 
was,  be  telb  oa,  nominated-  by  bis  majeety  on  bit 
own  motion,  without  any  notifieatian  to  bim  of  the 
royal  intention ;  but  be  must  have  been  aore  of  get- 
ting npon  the  boaeh  from  the  moment  tbo  conrao  of 
evonta  l»d  set  faia  nntter,  or  patron,  on  tbe  throne. 

Nor.  general  aa  was  the  at  least  ontward  sidh 
missiDn  irf  tba  church,  waa  the  number  of  mioisittrs 
tiialr  opoo^  Btood  out  and  aecadod  altogether  insig- 
nlAoant  Abont  four  Inmdfedtif  the  infenor  eletgy 
followed  tbe  eight  btabops  io  refusing  tbe  new  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  lost  their  livings  in  cooseqaence. 
Tiiese,  with  the  laity  who  accompanied  them, 
formed  a  non-juring  churebi  avovredly  Jarobite  io  its 
political  predilections  and  principles,  whieh,  tboogh 
ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  quiescent  as  well  as 
feeble  conditioo,  'oootianed  for  many  years  after 
the  RevolutioD  M  wage  fierce  coottoversy  with  tbe 
establishment  on  the  theological  ^pects  of  the  great 
qoestiou  whieh  divided  tfaem,  as  waO  as  to  give 
eomridenUrie  vneaainess  to  Ao  govemnent  on  va- 
rious oeeaslona.  Ia  Engfond.  however,  tbo  opea 
profession  of  non-jniing'  principles  was  little  beani 
of  after  the  aeeeasion'of  Ooorge  I.,  when  the  pre- 
cifritation  wUh  whieh  tbe  persona  of  that  penoasioa 
generally  threw  themselves  into  tbe  projects  tint 
expbded  in  tbe  rebellion  of  1716  nfTorded  a  good 
apology  for  tighteniog  the  legal  bonds  by  whieh  the 
allegiance  of  the  satjectwas  sought  to  be  secured 
to  the  family  on  the  throne. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  Uiat  two  meaanres 
for  the  relief  of  the  dissentefs — a  bill  of  toleratioD 
and  a  bill  of  compretwnaion — ^were  left  aa  legseie> 
to  tbe  House  of  Lords- by  tbe  sectioo  of  the  episco- 
pal bench  which  the  new  oath  of  allegtaoee  scirsd  ^ 
away  from  pariiameot.-  Tbe  bills  were  actnillj 
brottght  forward,  aa  weH  aa  drawn  up,  by  the  Esri 
of  Nottingham,  tbo  Tory  soeretwy  nf  state,  aad 
tbe  single  re|M«sentativn>  e(  fata  princiirios  in  dw 
oabioot,  who  on  this  ocension,  howovMr,  nut  oaly 
1  HdltaBBmt^ONBTIMtiB.,flibrnpnkwOBriMr. 
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acted  u  ihe  iBMdip'Mbe  of  1m  party*  bmt  ■dwetted 
•pioions  and-TMWB  which  weve  cordMly  paFtieipated 
in  by  faia  owjeaCy  htmsetf.  Verj  little  opposition 
ms  made  fimn  vay  quarter  to  tbo  of  loloration, 
which  aeeordiagly  waa  noo  pasaed  onder  the  title  of 
"  Aa  Act  for  exemptiog  their  mojesliofl'  ProteatBot 
nbjeeta.  diwewtiog  frooa  U»  Chorch  of  EnghBd, 
from  the  ponakiea  of  Qertaio  -Jaws."*  FroeoediDg 
avowedly  apoo  die  oonaidontioii  that  aomo  eaae  to 
•cmpuloai  eoaaaiencoa  in  tho  oxereiao  of  religion 
might  Iw  effecf  il  nana  to  voile  their  majeaiies* 
Protaatoat  iiriveeta  in  iatcnat  and  affisotioa,  it  n- 
Baved  Aaantera  from  all  peoaltiea  for  Mt  gofaif  to 
^orehor  for  attending  ^eir  own  ptaeea  of  wonhip, 
proridfld  they  were  daty  registerod,  and  had  not 
the  dcore  locked  or  haired,  on  eooditioo  only  of 
their  feJung  die  now  oo^  of  allegiaoce  and  suprem- 
acy, <od  sabacribiog  thh  declamtion  against  trao- 
Nbanatiatioo.  Instead)  of  the  oaths,  the  Quakers 
we»  permitted  to  niak«  and  aubscribe  a  declaration 
ofddelity  to  the  goreiDnient  and  a  profession  of 
t^ir  Christian  belief,  f  The  only  classes  of  religtoo- 
itB  exoepted  from  thaTbeoefita  of  this  act  were  the 
•pists  and  the  Soeinians,  or  sueh  as  alionld  deoy, 
in  preacbiog  or  writing,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
aa  declared  in  the  Tfahrty-Nioe  Articles.  **  Some,** 
■aja  Bnroet.  *•  proposed  that  the  act  ahonld  only  be 
tamporaiy,  at  a  oecoaaary  reatrant  upon  the  dia- 
santeta,  that  they  might  demean  Uienwelvea  so  aa 
10  merit  the  eontinnanoe  of  it  whan  the  term  of 
yeara  now  oflered  abould  end.  B«t  thia  was  re- 
jected: there  was  now  a  nniTersal  incHnatton  to 
pass  the  act ;  but  'it  cbald  not  be  expected  that  the 
oatiM  would  be  in  the  same  good  disposition  toward 
them  at  another  time."  "  I  showed  so  much  seal," 
be  adds,  "  for  this  act,  as  vesj  much  sunk  my  credit, 
which  had  risen  from  the  approbation  I  had  gained 
for  opposiog  that  which  enacted  the  taking  the 
oaths."  Tbe  feeliog  in  faror  of  the  act,  then,  we 
MO  was  not,  as  he  hos  just  told  us  it  was,  nnlreraaL 
Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  fir  from  being  the 
case. 

The  chief  object  of  the  compreheaainD  bill  waa  to 
admh  Pnwbyteriao  miaistera  into  the  chnrch  with- 
aat  conpelling  them  to  aeknovledge  tiie  ioTalidi^ 
of  their  former  ordination ;  aad  it  also  proposed  to 
allow  certaia  ceremonial  forma  in  Uie  public  worship 
ht  be  observed  or  omitted  discretion.  The  hos- 
tility to  the  dissenters,  which  found  little  thnt  it 
cootd  conveniently  fasten  apon  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  toleration  bill,  took  sdvimtage  of  the  greater 
ngneoesB  of  the  principle  of  this  measure,  and  the 
difficulty  of  applying  it  uniformly  and  coDsistently, 
'  to  urge  all  sorts  of  objectioDS ;  while  at  the  same 
time  its  progress  appeara  to  have  been  fhrther  em- 
barrassed by  some  coontar-projocts  proceeding  from 
rsal  or  pn^saaiog  friends  of  tbe  objects  it  had  in 
view.  Among  other  things  it  was  proposed  that  a 
My  of  peraoDS,  part^  clergymeot  partiy  laynieo, 
dKMild  ha  commiaskNied  to  prepare  a  general  scheme 
^  tbe  rebrmation  of  the  church,  wbtob  night  be 
■Karward  olTered  fortbe  apppsral  of  the  king  and  par- 
BHTUt  Cakea  to  himsdf  the  credit  of  hav- 
>  IW.*XL,«.i& 


kig  oaaaed  thofaihire  of  this  propeaitkui.  *'Tbi»(" 
he  saya.  >•  was  pressed  with  great  eaFMstooss  1>y 
many  of  tbe  temporal  lords.  I  at  Chat  time  'did 
[not?]  imsgiae  that  the  clergy  m»Dld  have  oome 
into  such  a  design  wkh  seal  aod  uoaDimity ;  sad  I 
feared  thia  wouU  be  looked  on  hy  them  as  taking 
the  aaatter  oat  of  their  hands;  and  for  that  Toason  I 
st|^d  so  warmly  agaiost  this,  cbel-it  was  canied 
by  a  anall  aujori^  to  let  it  fell."  Boc,"  be  goea 
on,  » I  wu  oonvkseed  soon  after  tbat  I  bad  tafc«a 
wrong  mensares  i  and  diat  tlw  method  |Hropos4d 
these  lords  was  the  only  atie  Kk^  to  •prwta 
elfiMttwI."  WhatoTW  eredit  be  gaioed  wltb  the 
olergy,  too,  for  the  coarse  be  took  as  to  Cbte  matter, 
was  iosuffkieatto  halsoce  the  eeosure  he>lnenrred 
by  mofiag,  when  they  came  to  the  olansa  of  tbe  bUl 
rehttng  to  sobacriptioa  to  tbe  articles,  that  the  soh- 
Bcribing  party  should  be  held  to  bind  himself,  not  to 
OMent  and  amtenU  bat  ooly  to«u&iRil  with  a  promise 
of  eoaformity.  He  further  supported  with  great 
seal  a  proviso  for  allowiog'koeeliog  at  tiie  sacmnsent 
sod  the  OBO  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  io  baptism  to  be 
dispoosed  with  io  tbe  caaee  of  such  persons  as,  after 
being  eoefotred  with  oo  the  subject,  should  solemoly 
protest  that  they  were  oot  aotiseed  -as  to  the  Inwfal- 
ness  of  these  forms.  This  was  carried,  though  not 
without  vebement  oppasitkm  to  the  pnqposed  re- 
laaation  io  regard  to  kneeling,  whidi,  it  was  naio- 
tained,  coaatitiited  thecbief  objectioo  the  dtasentera 
had  to  taking  the  saerament  aceordiog  to  the  mofe 
required  by  law,  and  the  abn^tion  of  whteb  wouM 
therefore  make  a  nullity  of  tbe  great  bulwark  of 
chnrch  and  state,  the  Test  Act  itself.  Burnet  con- 
cludes his  account  as  follows:  *•  Those  who  had 
moved  for  this  bill,  and  afterward  brought  it  ioto 
tbe  House,  acted  a  very  disiogeDnons  part;  for, 
while  they  studied  to  recommend  themselves  by 
this  show  of  moderattoo,  they  set  on  their  friends 
to  oppose  it ;  and  aoch  as  were  very  sincerely  sod 
cordislly  for  it  were  represented  as  tbo  enemies  of 
the  church,  who  intended  to  snhvart  It.  When  the 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  It  was 
let  lie  on  the  table ;  and,  instesd  of  proceeding  in  if, 
diey  made  an  address  to  the  king  for  sommoning  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy  to  attend,  according  to 
custom,  on  the  aessien  of  parliamoot.  The  party 
that  was  aow  beginaing  to  bo  formed  against  the 
government  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  church, 
and  declared  their  apprehensions  that  it  was  io 
danger,  which  was  impnted  by  many  to  tbe  Earl 
of  Nottinghom'a  management.  These,  as  tbey  went 
heavily  into  tbe  toleration,  so  they  were  mocb  of- 
fended with  the  bill  of  compreheosion,  aa  containing 
matters  relating  to  the  cborob.  in  which  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  tbe  olergy  had  not  beeo  so  much 
as  adviaed  with.  Nor  was  this  bill  supported  by 
those  who  seemed  most  favorsble  to  the  dissenters  j 
tbey  set  it  up  for  a  maxion,  that  it  was  fit  to  keep  up 
a  strong  foctioa  both  In  church  and  state;  and  ^ey 
thought  it  was  not  agreeable  to  that  to  anffer  so 
great  a  body  as  Uie  Presbyterians  to  be  roede  more 
easy,  or  more  inclinable  to  unite  with  the  church. 
They  dImo  thought  that  the  tolorattoo  would  be  best 
mamtaiaed  when  great  narahers  should  need  it,  and 
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b»  eooe«nMd  to>  pmem  it.  So  tbat,  thii  good 
dmiga  being  sealousty  oppond,  aod  but  fiostly  pro* 
■noted,  it  fell  to  tba  gnmnd." 

But  before  Ibe  pngeot  of  efanrBh  refann  wu  Blto* 
gadier  dropped,  %  triil  wbb  msde  of  what  could  be 
effeeted  by  ntaaiw  of  a  coBTDoelMii.  The  addreis 
to  the  kingt  pricing  bim  to  ■uoimoa  that  body,  was 
not  IniDi  the  Commoiio  alooe*  m  Bamet  aeBOU  to 
ilvte,  but  from  both  Hoiwei«  and  was  praeented  oa 
the  19th  of  April.  The  QODvoeattoo,  it  may  be 
observed,  though  regularly  aaaembled  with  sTory 
parlifttneot  since  the  Restoratkui,  had  doae  no  bnei- 
Doss  Bioce  the  year  1662 ;  ao  that  the  meiDbers 
were  deuioed  in .  towu  at  coutiderable  expenae. 
dnriog  the  aeHeion,  merely  to  go  through  the  parade 
duty  of  reading  the  church  serrioe  in  Latin.  The 
clerical  tegialature  had  been  kept  (haa  tame  and 
quiet,  in  part  by  the  general  spirit  of  aubservieocy 
to  the  crowD  which  had  taken  posBesaioo  of  the 
church,  but  chiefly  through  the  subjection  to  which 
the  convocation  had  been  redaeed  by  ao  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  abao- 
Itttely  prohilntiDg  it  from  either  assembling  except 
by  aathority  of  the  king's  writ,  or  attempting  to 
enact  any  eaooof,  constitntions,  or  ordioanoea,  with- 
out the  royal  assent  and  lieense.*  The  king,  too, 
as  head  of  the  church,  was  admitted  to  have,  or  at 
least  had,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  exercised 
the  power  of  proroguing,  or  adjourning,  and  dis- 
solviog  the  coavocatioo,  as  well  as  of  surnmoniog  it; 
80  that  the  entire  regulation  of  its  proceedings  was 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  especially  since 
the  clergy  had  given  up  the  right  of  tRxiog  them- 
selves, which  they  had  done  ever  since  the  year 
1665.'  All  this  considered,  the  prudence  of  reviving 
the  parliament  of  priests  at  the  present  crisis  might 
have  been  reasonably  doubted.  In  compliance  with 
the  address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  however, 
the  king's  writ  was  issued  for  a  convoeatioo  to  meet 
during  the  next  session  of  parliament.  This  an- 
nouncement immediately  set  in  ai^n  all  Uie  latent 
discontent  with  the  eourae  affairs  were  taking,  which 
was  so  generally  diflbsed  among  the  clergy,  and  io- 

^  Btat.t>Hm.VIU.,c.  Ifl. 

■  "  It  wu  fint  wulid  bf  *  nrbil  mfTvemant  batwMn  ArehUihop 
ShsUon  aiid  the  Lord  Chinoellor  Clmrandim,  and  tacill)'  giren  into  bj 
thB  elTgj  ia  poanl,  m  ■  fNKt  au*  to  tbsBi  in  tasMfoaa.  Tba  flm 
pabUe  ut  of  anj  kind  nMif  M  it  ww  u  act  of  paritaant  ia  leU, 
bj  which  tba  daigy  wan,  in  oobmum  with  tba  laity, cbariad  with  tba 
las  fivaa  fa  tbat  aet,  and  wan  diiebaitad  tkm  iha  pajnaat  t>f  tba 
•dfaaldiaa  ibey  bad  rraotMl  b#ftra  in  oonToeaiiaa ;  but  in  tbia  aM  of 
pullaawat  of  1669,  ibflra  ii  ma  aspraai  nnnf  of  tha  Tight  of  tlM  dnfj 
to  lax  tbanaalvaa  inomvoeatiaia  if  they  think  fiij  bnt  thai  haa  ba«n  nanr 
dana  naoa,  Bar  attaHplad,  ai  I  kaow  of ,  and  tba  daifj  ba«a  baaa  ean- 
maady  htm  that  ttea  ehwpd  wnb  tba  hi^  Ik  all  pablie  aida  ta  iba 
crowm  bf  the  Hnna  of  Uownont."— JVMa  hf  Mr.  S/talutr  Oulaw  m 
fiamtt,  O.  T;  ii.,  961.  Onalow  addi,  that  in  canieqaance  of  thii,  bat 
frua  what  pariod  ha  ean  not  a^,  tba  ^ttgj  ban  aMomod  and  baan  al- 
lowai  to  naniaa  tka  pritflaga  of  *otlii|  fcr  nanban  of  pariiaaiant  is 
f iitna  of  tbalr  aetMaaiknl  ftaahJda  a  pH*il«g«  wbieh  aamal  acta 
nT  parliantoBl  hava  aeknowladgad  tu  bo  a  rifht,  althoagb  it  eartainlr 
began  without  any  particular  law.  Oibaon,  bifhop  of  London,  told 
Oulow  tbat  ha  ooncatTod  thia  to  ba  tha  fraataot  altantion  in  Iba  con- 
■tttatioa  over  nado  withoot  an  oipnia  law;  and  if  hia  lordahip  noant 
to  nfar  ta  the  abandontpent  of  lha  right  of  aelf-taiatiDO  bjr  the  clotfj, 
at  well  aa  I»  their  aoquiiiiiiin  of  the  right  of  rutiog  at  election!,  which 
thay  got  aa  a  oonpeaaation  for  the  other,  be  wu,  perhapt,  right.  Tha 
Hoaaa  of  ComoHU  iiaelf,  which  lha  crown  enjnya  the  une  right  of 
ccaiToDiBg,  pronisaing,  asd  diaBulring,  might  now  ba*a  baan  radnrad  to 
aa  aara  ■  farmal  noaonlitr  aa  tha  eoawcailaa,  if  it  had  aTarnlinqnialMd 
iiB  bald  oD  tba  Mrinfa  of  lb*  pobUo  pant. 


flamed  to  fury  the  varions  passions  to  vdiidi  tbs 
late  change  had  given  birth.  Burnet  asserts,  and 
probafaty  with  truth,  thdt  Ao  Jae^Ates,  or  frtouds  of 
the  deponed  hktg,  took  sdsanti^  of  the  oceasim  to 
fill  men's  raimla  w^  all  aoits  of  fttae  Turners  aad 
trafoaDded  fears.  **It  was  said,"  he  writes.  •«^the 
church  was  to  ba  pnHed  down,  and  prediytery  was 
to  be  aet  ap ;  that  all  this  now  in  debate  was  only 
intended  to  divide  and  distract  the  church,  and  to 
render  it  by  that  means  both  weaker  and  rone 
ridiculous,  while  it  went  offfrom  iu  former  graundi 
in  offering  such  coocessionk  The  universities  took 
fire  upon  this,  and  began  to  declare  against  it,  and 
against  all  tbat  promoted  it,  as  men  that  intended  to 
uadermiaa  the  cfaurchi  'Severe  reflections  were 
cast  on  the  king,  as  being  m  an  interest  cootnuy  to 
the  church,  for  tlie  church  was  the  vrord  givw  out 
by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  they  tbsngfat 
they  might  more  safety  nhelter  themselves.  Crsst 
caovBssings  were  everywhbre  in  the  electiom  of 
convocatiou-meflt  a  thing  not  known  in  fermer  tinei. 
So  that  it  was  oaan  rery  visible  that  we  were  uoik 
a  temper  cool  or  calm  enough  to  encourage  tb 
fui-ther  prosectttuig  such  a  ^saign."*  In  the  meai 
time,  howeror,  w^  the  riew  of  getting  io  readioeu 
the  propositions  to  be  lakl  before  the  convocation, 
royal  letters  had  . been  directed  to  ten  bishope  and 
twenty  dignified  tlergymen,.commisBioDing  them  to 
meet  and  prepare  such  alterations  of  the  litnrjcy 
and  canons,  aod  such  plans  for  the  reformation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  conrts,  as  might  in  their  judgments 
be  best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  tha  time  and  to 
the  correctii>o  of  existisg  dedieiaacies  and  abuses. 
Great  care,  according  to  Burnet,  was  talteti.to  name 
the  commissioners  so  impartially  that  no  exceptioeK- 
could  lie  against  any  of  them.  Among  them  were 
all  the  bishops  except  the  six  under  suspension,  and 
Barlowe  of  Lincoln,  Beaw  of  Llandaff,  Wataon  of 
St.  David's,  Crewe  of  Durham,  Croft  of  Hereford, 
Wood  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Hall  of  Ox- 
ford, all  of  whoiB  were  either  old  and  in  infirm 
health,  or  notoriously  disaffiacted  althoogh  they  had 
taken  the  ontb*  to  the  present  gDvernmeut— some 
objectionable  on  both  these  grounds.'  The  list  also 
comprised  Stillingfieet,  Patrick,  Tiilotson,  Sharp, 
Kidder,  Hall,  Tenisoo,  Fowler,  and  Grove,  all  of 
whom  were  raised  to  the  bench  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  commissiooerB  had  many  meedogs 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  occupied  themselves 
with  the  business  intruAed  to  them  very  diligently 
for  some  weeks.  "They  bad  befwe  them,"  Bur- 
net tells  us,  *•  all  the  eseepUona  tbat  either  the 
Puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  aon-couformista 
since  the  Restoration,  had  made  to  any  part  of  thr 
church  service :  they  had  also  many  prapoutions 
and  advices  that  Imd  been  offered,  at  several  times, 
by  many  of  our  bishops  and  divines  upon  those 
beads:  matters  were  well  considered  and  fireety 
and  calmly  debsted,  and  all  was  digested  into  an 
entire  correction  of  every  thing  tbat  seemed  liable 
to  any  just  objection."'   He  adds,  however,  that 

<  Own  Tinea,  ii..  SS. 

■  The  aeei  uf  Chicheater,  Worcaitar,  Bad  Briatol  wen  Tacant  wbra 
the  GonniMiMi  waa  iMoad. 
*  In  an  areomit  of  the  praceadingi  af  tba  ooBniaaionan  whtcb  br 
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bad  .MUM- very  rigid  m  wall  bk  werj.  learosd 
in«D  UDM^  tlMm,  tlioagh  the  moBt  rigid  either 
nertr  came  to  their  meatiDgs  or  very  boob  with* 
draw,  deduiog  tbeioMltM  dinatisfied  with  all  t^t 
wM  doin^  ud-MiiM  opanfy  aTfiwiog  that  chej  were 
■gUBit  att  ahaFationa  whataoavar.  The/  Uioa^C 
too  nnicfa  had  been  ata«Bdj  dew  for  the  diuaDtera 
hf  tha  TolmttOD  Act,  and  wokld  do  nothhig  atill 
Itinher  to.*lBfel  the  oM  dwliaeliooa  betweee  tha 
church  aod  her  eoeniea.  At  tha  head  of  these 
very  rigid  men  ia  aaid  t4  have  beeo  Dr.  William 
Jue,  re^oB  profeaaor  of  dirioity  at  Oxford ;  the 
Dtbera  Here  Mew,  bisbap.xif  Winchester;  Sprat, 
bishop  of  RoeboBter;  Br.  Hrary  Aldridge,  deao  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Joaeph  BeautnoDt,  re- 
gios  ptofesflor  of  divioity  «a  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Joha 
MooDtigDe,  maaler  of  Tiiaity  College  io  that  nai- 
TeTMtj:  Dr.  John  Goodalao,  archdeacon  of  Mtddle- 
Hx ;  Dr.  William  fioTaridge,  erehdeacoQ  of  Col- 
chesCr;  and  Dr.  Chailes  Alaton,  archdeacoo  of 
Easfx.  Jane«  Atdridge.  Mew,  and  Sprat,  withdrew 
■ftar  the  firat  meetiogj  under  pratanae  of  being 
afnid  of  tnonning  a  pramnoire  by  acting  noder  the 
ryal  lettera,  which  tbi^  eontended  erected  a  eoart 
cfially  illegal  with  the  court  of  eeeleiiaatlcal'  com* 
oinion  rerired  by  the  late  king,  of  which,  by  the 
ojr.  Sprat  himaelf  had  been  a  member.  The  rest, 
howefer,  proceeded  with  their  work,  end,  if  we 
any  trust  to  the  account  given  by  ailenrned  dieaeat- 
iDg  diTine,  who  had,  he  tells  ut,  obtained  a  copy  of 
tiie  alterations  drawn  up  by  them,  "very  unani- 
mously, and  without  any  bents."*  They  agreed,  it 
■Mms,  among  otfaHr-  thinga,  that  the  chanting  in 
cathedraift should  be  laid  aside — that  the  Apocryphal 
fewons,  and  those  from  the  Old  Testament  which 
aro  too  naturalt"  should  be  thrown  out — that  the 
l^ndary  aaiuta*  daya  should  be  omitted  in  the  cnl" 
eodar— that  the  use  of  the.  cross  io  baptism  ahould 
be  recomoieoded  in  a  new  rubric,  but  not  made 
imperatira — that  to  those  who  wished  it  the  com- 
iDooion  obould  be  admiuistared  wlthuot  kneeling — 
that  the  word  raajanon  diould  be  removed  from 
tba  form  of  abaolutioo,  "aa  not  very  intelligible;*' 
that  Fm-  all  titles  and  epithets  applied  to  the  king  or 
qaeen  in  the  public  pmynrs  should  be  substituted 
limply  the  word  tovereign — that  a  few  obsolete  or 
otherwise  objectionable  tenns/iD  the  other  prayers 
•houkl  be  changed — that  the -use  of  the  surplice  in 
each  particular  cose  should  be  left  to  be  regulated 
by  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  having  a  regard  to 
the  desire  of  the  people — that  those  who  preferred 
having  their  children  baptised  without  godfathers 
aod  godmothera  should  be  allowed  to  present  them 
in  their  own  names — and  that,  as  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  leat  the  wholly  rejecthig  it  ahould,  by  un- 
nasonable  persona,  be  imputed  to  them  as  Socinian- 
■sn),"  a  rubric  ahould  be  made  aetting  forth  that  the 
ennes  therein  denounced  were  not  to  be  held  as 

Vut  m  ft  TriMuinl  VitiuttMi  Chugs  d«li*cr«d  aiul  pnblithcJ  in  IT04, 
B'.nct  Hf*  that  thay  had  tha  ■••  uf  ■  gicat  collactiim  uf  ihv  bnuk* 
inJ  |*p«n  IB  which  ibr.  JifNntcra  had  at  dinbrroltimeaut  forth  thrir 
'^niBda.  aad  of  Uta  prupuwlliHw  that  had  bm  maJe  (at  the  porpoaa  d 
Mmtyut^  Umr,  which  balcnfad  w  ib«  nwM  laanMl  Biahop  of  Wur- 
(fcar  (StilUufSML) 
'  Dr.  Bdmad  Odmj'a  Ahndgant  of  BaMn't  Hiatoiy  of  his  Own 


applying  to  each  partictilar  article,'  but  were  ii^ 
tended  only  againsk  such  aa  denied  the  antistasee 
of  the  Christian  religion  io  general.'  Oahimy  gives 
it  as  his  opioian  that  aoeb  atteratiana  as  these,  with 
a  qualified  allowance  of  ordination  by  preabyten, 
wevld  in  all  prob^iU^  huse  broogfaA  over  two  ttdrda 
tdAe  £o8^i^  diiaaoten  to  (be  eataUlahed  ofanreb. 

fiat  the  labora  of  the  oomniaatoners  were  never 
80  mnoh  aa  bid  before  the  oonvocatien.  That  body 
met  on  the  21st  of  November,  vrfaen  the  Lower 
House  immediately  showed  the  temper  in  which  it 
was,  by  tile  election  of  "the  rigid"  Dr.  Jsne  aa  Ms 
prolocutor  or  president,  and  the  rejection,  by  a  great 
majority,  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  the  person  proposed  by 
the  moderate  party  for  that  office.'  It  is  said  that 
this  vote  was  procured  principally  by  the  managa- 
ment  of  the  two  brothera,  the  earls  of  Clarendon 
and  Rochester,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment. When  Jane  was  preaented  to  Comptoo, 
bishop  of  London,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  pri- 
mate  sat  as  prolocutor  of  the  Upper  House,  he  de- 
livered, as  was  customary,  a  long  Latin  speaoh,  in 
which  ha  extolled  the  church  f»f  Enghind,  net  only 
as  standing  above  all  other  ChristiBn  commnnitiea, 
but  as  absolutely  perfect,  and  requiring  no  amend- 
ment in  any  thing;  concluding,  io  triumphant  do- 
fionee,  with  the  celebrated  expreesioo  of  the  unan- 
imous baroos  in  the  ^me  of  the  third  flenry— 
Nolumua  leges  Anglite  mutari — We  will  not  that  the 
laws  of  England  be  changed.  Comptoo,  to  whom 
Jane  bad  formerly  beeo  chaplaia,'  replied  with 
good  temper,  telling  the  inferior  clergy  that  they 
ought  to  preserve  n  moderation  in  such  things  ss 
were  not  essential  io  religion,  thereby  opening  a 
door  of  salvation  to  a  mulUtude  of  straying  Chriat- 

>  Tha  aeCDnnt  fivan  by  an  amiDant  cltrgTmu  of  the  aatabliahmit. 
Dr.  William  Nichdi,  In  hii  Defanae  of  lh«  Choreh  nf  England,  anma- 
what  rariei  from  that  of  Dr.  Calamy,  and  coolaiH  alao  MHBa  kddtliood 
pnitienlara.  Dr.  Nichula  aateru  that  it  wu  laft  to  tha  miniatar  to  naa 
ihe  Atbanuian  Cmd,  or  to  chang*  it  fur  the  Apoatlea',  aa  h«  ehoaa. 
"Nev  CoHacta,"  ha  adds,  "wm  drawn  np,  mots  agntMUa  to  tba 
EpiadMUHl  OoaiMla.  for  llMwhoh  eowaa  arthejraar;  sad  ibascwara 
compoaad  with  that  ateguica  aod  propnalj'  of  atpranioD,  and  euch  n 
flania  of  JevolioD,  that  noihing  could  tnoia  alTect  tha  faeani  of  the 
bearan  and  eU«ata  their  mind*  toward  God.  They  ware  flret  drawn 
up  hr  Dr,  Patrick,  who  wna  rariiMied  to  have  gnat  aktU  in  litwfionl 
cumpoHljon.  Biabcf  Bumat  nddnd  la  lhara  jrat  funbar  ferae  and 
■pirit.  Dr.  StillingBeel  afterwaid  aiaoiDad  ihem  with  great  jodg- 
meDt,  earefnll^  weighioi  eTer]>  word  in  them ;  and  Dr.  Tillolann  had 
the  laai  baud,  ginng  littm  tome  fire  an^aalarljr  aliakaa  of  bia  eaajr 
and  flowing  eloqacDca.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  waa  welt  vened  in  tba  Ori* 
eDt»l  toDgnea,  made  •  new  vereioo  of  the  Paaloia  nan  agieesUe  to 
the  original.  Dr.  TanitM  Bade  a  eolleetion  of  tha  worda  and  exprei. 
■ioni  ihrongbuat  the  Itlorgy  which  bad  bean  ciceptad  to,  and  jm- 
poeed  Dtberi  in  their  room  that  were  clear  and  plain,  and  )eea  liable  to 
objection."  The  aaa  or  ominion  of  the  erase  in  haptitm,  according  to 
NichoU,  waa  left  to  be  dateminad  by  the  onamcuion  j  ae  waa  aleo  a 
propoailioa  "  that  a  nansionformiit  minieler  going  over  to  the  eburob 
(hoald  Dot  tie  onlained  according  la  the  common  funn,  but  eonditiooallj, 
nnch  in  tha  »me  manner  ai  the  bepliiing  of  infaot*  ia  ordered  in  the 
chnrch,  if  there  be  not  efidenoa  at  their  being  baptiied  before,  with 
the  addition  of  the  epiao^al  benediction  ai  wai  caitomiry  in  tha  an- 
cient chorcb  when  clerka  were  received  who  bad  been  ordained  !>; 
hire  tier." 

>  The  Lower  Booea  of  ConToaAiea  nnsiete  of  nil  deanc  nnd  nmb- 
deaooni,  one  repneecnlUiTs  fur  tnrj  elwpter.  |*ytod  n  pnctor,  and 
two  prortora  for  tike  dergy  of  each  dioceia ;  nakiag  nitogathar  IM 

metnbere. 

>  It  ia  anid  that  Jane,  hating  been  sent  lo  ilie  Prinan  of  Omngn  hf 
hie  nalTeraitr  to  make  bim  as  oBer  of  their  t^M,  eoneaived  lhal  b* 
oufiht  to  ha*n  bren  rcwanleil  with  the  bishopric  of  Esetar ;  nnd,  npon 
that  prerarmeni  being  given  to  Trelawnay,bsnaMaaHMffsd  WBMytn 
King  WiUiaa  nnd  ibe  Renlntkm 
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ius9  ftad«liientDg'tb«tite  «oaM  notrbnte  '^lr 
dny  Id  'thmw  kam«  iadolgmioe  ami  sharilj  to 
dw  (HsMUtaM  vodtr-  JOng  WUIitm  irhnih  Mftitr  ef 
tta»^b»fa»p8  bad  itromieed  la  thsireddntoaeB  to  Kiiif 
J>mM.  Tblt  mirdsMit  bowew,  had  no  vfiBot. 
Ac  di«ir  Mzt  tnevtlDg,  Compttm,  peroemnf  U»t 
dwTB  WM  ««rtEmi  to  be  a  iiiRjorityagiidnst  tbe  wisb* 
of  tbe  court,  pntrogaed  th»  eoDTeeatioB  tiU  the 
4th  -of  Z^cember,  on  tb«  pretem  tfairt  U10  royal 
,  oominiBsHHi,  empowering  them  to  proceed  to  bnii- 
■eaa.  bad  been  foaod  t»  be  ddfeetiTB  from  net  bav- 
iDf  tiM  great  seat,  which  it  waa  therefon  aecoa— ly 
t»  procure  before  any  thing  more  coaW  be  daaa. 
la  the  iDterval  great  aier^a  were  nade  to  briag 
our  aomo  of  the  atiffaet  of  tbo  leadm  «od  tbsir 
paitiHM  Id  the  Lower  Honae,  bat  with  very  little 
offheL  WbeD  borii  Hottaee  were  met  agaia  hi 
Heary  VII.'o  Obapel  on  the  appoiated  day,  tbe 
Earl  of  NottiDgbam  presented  die  eommimon  prop- 
erly aeaM,  nod  alto  a  wrtttaa  measege  fraei  hla 
raajeaty,  ia  wbioh  he  declared  that  he  hud  mm- 
moned  the  convocatkio  oot  only  became  it  wai  aaaal 
Id  do  so  npoo  the  holdiDg  of  a  pariiameDt,  bat  oot 
of  a  pious  seal  to  do  every  thtag  thst  tni^bt  tend 
to  tbe  best  establishment  of  the  chorch  of  England, 
which  was  so  eminent  a  part  of  the  Refbrmatioa, 
and  therefore  most  signally  deserredi  and  shoold 
always  bare,  bis  ftror  aod  proteotion.  His  maj- 
esty, therefore,  tbe  measage  proceeded,  did  not 
doebt  bet  that  they  would  assist  him  in  promothig 
tbe  welfare  of  the  eboreht  ao  Aat  no  prejudtees 
with  which  some  men  might  hare  labored  to  pos- 
seas  them  ahould  be  saffered  to  disappoint  his  good 
mtentioos,  or  deprire  the  church  of  any  benefit 
from  their  consultations.  In  answer  to  this  mes- 
sage the  bishops,  forming  the  Higher  House,  read- 
ily and  unanimously  agreed  upon  ao  address,  thank- 
ieg  bis  majesty  for  the  grace  and  goodness  he  had 
ezpressed,  and  the  zeal  he  bud  shown  for  the  Prot- 
estant religion  in  geDeral,  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
laed  io  particular.  «•  We  look  upon  these  marks  of 
your  mnjesty^a  care  and  fitror,**  said  the  address, 
M  as  tbe  coDtinasooe  of  the  greiU  ddirerance  Al- 
mighty Ood  wrought  for  us  by  your  means,  io  mak- 
ing yon  the  blessed  iaatrnment  of  preserring  us  , 
from  falling  under  the  omel^  of  popish  tynuiny."  . 
Tbe  Lower  Heoao  at  firat  stood  op  for  Ae  privilege  , 
of  presenting  a  separate  addreas  of  their  own ;  and  I 
theo,  when  thay  found  that  they  eould  oot  maiatain  , 
that  (netensioD,  they  fell  to  making  ameodmeota  J 
upon  that  drawn  up  by  the  bishops,  their  objections  | 
being  especially  directed  to  what  was  tbpreiu  avd  ^ 
about  the  Protestant  religion  in  genemi,  which  they 
seemed  to  think  tended  to  degrnde  the  church  of 
England  by  classing  it  with  the  other  cburehes  call- 
ing Ihenuelves  Protestant.  A  conference  and  nri- 
ous  messages  between  the  two  Houses  ensued  ;  and 
at  last  this  part  of  the  address  was  modified  so  as  to 
contain  merely  nn  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's 
seal  for  the  welfare  of  the  chorch  of  England ; 
"whereby  we  doubt  not,"  it  waa  added,  "the  in- 
terest of  the  Protestant  raHgfon  in  all  other  Prot- 
eaUnt  churchea,  which  ia  dear  to  na,  will  be  the 
better  secnred.**   Banet  aaserta  that  tbe  Lower 


BbMe  oMpreaeed  reaoHolioa  mt  to  enler  h»» 
any  debates  with  relatieo  to  alteratiowi  ao  Uiat 
they  wonki  4^  eo  notice  of  tk»  second  part  of  the 
king's  message  but,  io  fact;  it  was  oiHy  in  tbe  ad- 
drees  uHimBtely  agreed  npoo  by  bofh  Hooaeo  that 
that  part  of  the  raeesage  waa  expreasly  noticed. 
The  addreea,  whitib  was  preaeoted  on  the  13th, 
aaaared  King  William  that,  m  purseance  of  the 
truat  end  cooSdoDce  fao'faad  repoaed  in-diam,  they 
would  cMMider  whateforshonld  be  ofiiBred  to  then 
firom  his  majesty  whlieet  prejudice  end  with  alJ 
eahnneaa  and  impartnlityi.  Hit  majea^  returned 
a  gracioBs  answer,  expreaaittg  all  aatiaftctioB  with 
tbo  addreaa;  but  stUI-it-waa  evident  that  there  wm 
no  chance  of  Ae  Lowbr  Hotaae  being  brenght  to 
another  diapoaltion.  ••Tfaere  was  at  tbb  time," 
says  Burnet,  bat  m  small  number  of  bishops  io 
the  Upper  Hooae  of  Coiwocatien,  and  they  had 
not  their  metropolitan  with  them;  so  they  had 
not  strength  nor  authority  to  set  things  forwaid. 
Therefore  diey  advised  the  king  to  soffer  the  sas- 
abn  to  be  discominued."  The  convocation  was  ac- 
cordingly again  prorogued  on  tbe  24th  of  Jaooary, 
1690,  and  on  the  6th  of  Febraary  was,  along  wab 
the  parliament,  dissolved;  nor  was  it  sufTored  10 
meet  again  for  the  transattioo  of  bDsioesa  during 
the  present  reign.  As  Bvroet  phrases  it.  ^they 
were  kept  from  doing  miachier*  by  a  aeriee  of  pro- 
n^kms  for  a  ooorae  of  ten  years. 

And  thus  ended  iba  project  of  a  eomprebensMHi, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  a  remodeling  of  the  eotablisb- 
ed  church,  as  entertained  at  the  Revohition,  being 
the  last  attempt  of  tbe  kted  Uiathaa  been  made.  No 
edncessioD  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  tbe  diwieat- 
ers,  no  change  of  aoy  kind  in  liturgy  or  cbdoos,  ia 
doctrine  or  discipline,  was  wrnag  from  the  church 
at  this  crisis.  Burnet  was  originally  a  aealoua  advo- 
cate for  the  proposed  alterations ;  bnt  he  lived  to 
feel  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  fortuoate  tbe 
scheme  had  not  saceeeded.  Tbere  was,"  he  re- 
marks in  his  Hiltory,  "a  very  happy  direction  of 
tbe  provideace  of  God  observed  in  this  matter.  Tbe 
Jacobite  clei^,  who  were  then  under  suspension, 
were  deaigniog  to  make  a  achism  in  the  church, 
whenaoever  they  sbould  be  turned  out  and  their 
places  should  be  flllsd  op  by  others.  They  eaw  it 
vrould  not  be  easy  to  make  a  separatiea  upon  a  jai- 
vate  and  peraonnl  acoeunt;  they  therefora  widied 
to  be  furnished  with  mbre  apecions  pretenaes ;  and, 
if  wo  had  mado  alterations  io  the  Rnbrie  aod  other 
porta  of  tbe  Common  Piliyer,  they  would  have  pra- 
teoded  that  they  still  stuck  to  the  aocieot  church  of 
England,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  alleriog 
it  aod  Betting  up  neW  models.  And,  as  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  tfaere  is  a  wise  Providence  that  wstches 
upon  human  affeirs,  and  directs  them,  chiefly  those 
that  relate  to  religion,  so  I  'have  with  great  pleasnre 
observed  this  in  many  instances  relating  to  the  Rev- 
olution ;  and  opnn  this  occasloo  I  could  not  but  see 
that  the  Jacobitea  among  us,  who  wished  and  hoped 
that  we  should  have  made  these  alterationa,  which 
they  reckoned  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
for  serving  their  ends,  were  tbe  itwtniDents  of  rais- 
ing such  a  clamor  agninat  them  as  prevented  their 
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being  tMul»;'  fer,  all  dM  jadgmatttB  w  eoaid  vf- 
t«rward  iMk*t  tf  «b  lad  curried  >  Majority  tn  the 
eoovoei^n  for  aheratioDB,  they  wenld  have  deoe  ui 
mere  hart  tfaka  good." 

What,  p6rba)Mt  mere  tbaa  aoy  thing  ein  dperated 
to  exoite  aaMog  Che-EogHsh  elovgy,  and  throqgboat 
the  oalioB,  «diifmtof  William's  ana^meatto  IbB 
enabllihad  ehnwb.  waa  the  coarse  which  he  fimad 
it  esBOSsaiy  to  aMow  eefileiiBstieal  aflairs  to  take  m 
Setttaad.  •  la  thi«  kiagdan  the  ReTolotioa  of  1686 
threw  A*  ehuich  to  tfeelgMMmd  at  the  first  ateek. 
The  bithAps  bad,  iodeed,  yraeipitated  tha«ebas 
apoo  tb0  advaaeiag  tide>of  change  before  it  came 
opto  tbfm,  with  a-mut  flogolarly  anseaaonable  ex* 
prauaoD  of  ^atr  loy^y  nod  devotioo  to  the  doomed 
ijstam  -that  was  juBt  about  to  break  np  and  come 
tamblifg  down  upoo  thair  beads.  On  the  3d  of 
Nore^bcr,  oaly  two  days  before  tiie  liDdiog  of  the 
PriDfl9  Oraoge,  and  ifter  all  |NiUio  deniosMtra* 
Uuaaof  atlBohmeat  to  Janes  Ind  ceased  io  finglaod, 
tb^  drew  op  ud  soot  off  to  Londoo  an  address,  io 
whbb— afkar  teUiag  hirt  that  ti»af  proetiated  theni- 
sskes  io  deTootadomtisn  toOod  for  hisgoodneta  in 
hfringsiiUeddw  madoasa  of  aoreasoaaUe  men,  and 
^eeaUy  aeatod  Ma  aiajeslT,  as  ths  darling  of  Hesiv- 
*a,  apoa  the  direne  of  his  rayal  ascestors,  »  whose 
kaig,  illastrioBs,  and  aaparallelod  line,"  said  the  r^t 
rereraod  adntatMa,  *'iB  the  greatest  i^ory  of  this 
yoor  aocieDt  kingdon"— they  weat  on  to  axinress 
die  smaEement  with  which  they  had  heard  of  the 
Bpprebaaded  inrasion  from  H<^Dd,<and  coucloded 
by  stating  tbeir  eonfideoce  that  the  same  Ood  who 
bad  already  so  eftso  preasrved  and  Mivered  his 
iiiij»wrj  would  dt>  so  agaio  now,  by^  giving  him  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  and  ths  oacka  of  his  enemies. 
Bat  io  these  sentiiBenta  the  poor  bishops  stood  aU 
BNst  alone  io  the  midst  of  the  people  over  whom 
Ihey  had  beea  sot  up  as  lights  and  gaides — at  least 
>h«  wishes  aod  hopes  of  the  vast  majori^  of  the 
DStioo  set  atroogly  io  the  opposite>directioa.  Upoo 
die  last  day  of  thia  menth.  whHe  all  things  were  still 
■a  ■oapease,  the  ganeral  feeling  againat  the  estab* 
bbed  ehvrch  was,  qaietly  enongk,  bat  only  iber©- 
&re  the  more  emplMieally,  iodioatad  by  the  paUic 
baniiog  at  Glasgow  of  the  efllgies  of  the  pope  and 
die  two  Scottish  arcbbish^M.  '  The  Eari  of  Londoo 
ud  other  stadents  of  the  ooivBrsi^  were  the  direet- 
on  of  the  ceremoay,  aod  it  waa  performed  wtthoot 
oppositioa  from  either  the  inhabitants  or  the  author- 
itiei.'  A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  game  was  more 
evidently  op  with  the  old  governmect,  the  same 
spirit  expressed  itself  in  a  mors  determined  fashion. 
The  hst  act  of  the  Scottish  privy  coaaoil  was  tfae 
■Hniag  of  a  proclamatioo,  on  the  S4tb  of  December, 
ttUing  upon  aU  his  majesty's  Protestant  sobjects  to 
pot  themselves  ia  their  bMt  posture  of  defense  for 
the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion,  end  of 
dieir  owo  fives,  fibartiest  and  properties,  and  appoiot- 
ios  commanders,  aod  tkies  and  {riaoes  of  TondsKVOos 
fcr  die  hariiors  of  eaeh  ahira,  **  armed  aod  provided 
teeotdiog  ta  tbeir  eooditlons  and  quaiitMs.**  By 

■  WiSmip^  RiMan  IM  SsflMns*  (rf  ttM  Ofauvh  af  SraituA,  tv., 
n  (Bat.  of  G1m«o«,  UM).  W«dnw  •dtta,  "Aad  tha  (mom)  ft- 
mi  Hr.  Tolud,  «t  ihM  liM  s  Madsnt  Ihan,  MtUttd  U  that  w 


tfaie  tiase  the  govwronoat,  although  aaveral  of  its 
ohiaf  mombens  were  Caihohos,  faad.deacaed  it  fiw 
dent  ee^profisBa  a  most  edifying  dread  and  bemr  of 
poptTj  i  indeed,  ao  esrly  aa  the  4tfa  of  tite  preseitt 
month,  they  had  issued  a  preclaroBtiQa.'Orderiogthe 
housea  of  ptpiata  to  be  seanhed,  and  all  arma  and 
amnsuoitioB  thatshould  be  found  iberoia  tobaaeiaad* 
But  all  tUftbad  no  efSsct  ia  allaying  tha  popular  foi^ 
agaiasfe  Bpticopaey<  whksh*  indeed  (aod  no  wondev 
eaoaidaring  tbe  atrocities  of  the  hat  twe  reigna), 
had  IteeoMn  as  bataAil  to  the  immi  of  the  Mttioo  aa 
papery  itself.  Tlsa  last  prochuBatlDB.  of  .Iha  gsven- 
meat  was: not  yet  disparsed  wben,  not  tbe  heritors 
(aa  landed  proprietors  haviog  above  a  certain'  rental), 
but  the  general  populalion  of  aevanil  of  the  south' 
em  cooBties,  were  up. in  arms,  to  the  omnber  of  aia 
tJioasaad  men.  They  had  collected  at  first  oa  a 
ramor  of  an  invasion  cMf  papists  from  Ireland,  whaia 
they  praeeaded  to  foca  io  a  united  body ;  but  whoa 
this  ioMgiawy  foreign  enemy  could  oowhera  be  dia- 
covered.  they  wore  net  loog  in  finding  other  empkiy* 
ment  that  suited  tbem  quite  aa  well.  It  was  Christ- 
mas Day.  aod,  dividing  themselves  Into  msny  small 
pariiea,  tbey  proceeded  to  tbe  diierent  pariah 
diurehes,  and,  seisiDg  the  ofiieiatfng  mioiBterB  in 
thmr  pnl^ta  or  at  tbe  allir,  carried  tbem  in  tri- 
umpbaot  prooaasioo  tbroagh  tbeir  parisbea,  aod 
theo,  strippiog  them  of  their  cbmmnbI  attire,  drave 
tbem  forth  wiUi  dtfrision  and  violenca  if  they  at- 
tempted a  vain  raaistanee,  or  permitted  them  to  de- 
part in  peace,  on  their  selamn  promiae  never  to  re* 
tara.  It  is  asserted  that  two  huodrod  elergymea 
were  thus  sommBrily  ejected  io  this  part  of  tbe 
ceuotry;  aod  that,  within  a  few  wei^,  the  same 
sweeping  process  had  been  extended  over  all  the 
rest  of  Scotland.'  In  this  way  the  people  them- 
selves  bad,  ia  fact,  abolished  episeopaey  before 
either  the  legislature  had  pronounced  any  deeisioo 
oD  the  qoestioo  or  King  William  had  even  moanted 
the  throne.  After  James  had  fled  from  London, 
the  leadera  of  both  Uie  Episeopaliaoa  aod  tbe  Prea- 
byterians  hastaood  to  Uie  Eogliab  capital  toeodeavv 
to  seeora  tbe-soppoit  of  tbe  aaw  sovereigo.  Tbe 
Dean  of  CHasgow  was  aent  up  by  tbe  EfHsei^l  parQr, 
aod  directed  by  them  to  ap|rfy  to  finrnet,  who  intne- 
dnead  bim  to  tbe  Prioee  of  Orange.  To  the  deaa*B 
request  to  know  what  were  bis  intootioas  with  re- 
gard to  him  and  his  friends,  his  highness  ••  aoswered, 
he  would  do  all  ha  could  to  preserve  them,  graoting 
a  fall  toleration  to  the  Pre^ytoriansf  Init  this  was 
ia  case  tbey  coocorrad  in  the  oew  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  for  if  they  opposed  that,  and  if,  by  a  great 
majority  in  parliament,  resolutions  should  be  taken 
against  them,  tbe  kiog  could  not  make  a  war  for 
then ;  bat  yet  he  wouki  do  all  that  was  ia  his  power 
to  maiatain  such  of  them  as  should  live  peaceably  io 
tbeir  fnnetioas."  >*Tbis,"adds  Bomet,  ufaeorder^ 
ad  me  hkawise  to  writo  back,  io  aoawer  to  what 
some  biabops  and  cthera  bad  writ  to  no  opeo  that 
subject.  Bot  the  Earl  of  Dundee,  vrtien  be  woot 
down,  posaasaed  them  with  sach  an  opioieo  of  an- 
other speedy  revolatloo  that  woold  be  brought  about 
io  fovor  of  King  Jamea,  that  they  resolved  to  adhere 
1  mMorrarSoadw«,t7Hile>toLuBC,wq.,fr.,lH. 
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firmly  to  fait  iolwrMts.  So,  they  dvcUring  in  a  body 
with  BO  mooh  Beat  »'opposlttaa'D»  tlw  Mt**  aettle- 
omt;  it  vrae  not  poiuble  for  tlie  ktog  to-  prtawve 

sMl'ibr  htm  baing  sqaftUy  smImw  agiiost  tbni  ordor*" 
I*  troth,  th«  tbuB  MikeD  by  the  EpitooptI 

pBT^  made  Uie  Mae  ad  extremely  aimpte  one  :'«bey 
mtde  tha^  oentBttwitfa  the  Preabyteriana  a  conbeat 
OB  iha  pHMipla  of  the  RarelntiOD  Itaelf  >,  and,  if  the 
itevolatioD  anooBBdod,  it  ma  clear  ^at  they  and 
their  ehnnih  nunt  go  to  the  wall.  lo  the  puWk 
limaediBga  that  roah  |^acs  tt  Loftdaa  the'qneiMM 
betwean  tbe  two  paitiea  waa  apparently  kept  in 
sbajMoee ;  bat,  to  reatt^,  an  Impoitant  advantage 
WW  gaioad  for  thn  Presbytoi^a,  wfateh  is  attribath 
ed  to  the  artful  managament  of  Sir  Juhn  Dalrympte, 
thepreaideotof  the  meertlag  of  Scotch  ooblemeo  aod 
gaotlemea,' ID  the  couacil  chamber  at  Whitehall, 
ea  the  9th  of  January,  at  which  waa  drawn  up  and 
agreed  upon  the  addreaa,or  advice,  to  ttoe  Prkiee  of 
Oraage,  raqaeating  him  to  talte  upoa  himself  the 
administratioo  of  affkira  in  Scotland,  and  In  caH  a 
convention  or  general  meeting  of  .-the  atatee  of  that 
kiogdom,  to  be  holden  on  the  14th  of  March  fblfow- 
ing.  As  WUIiam,  in  tfaa  short  speech  which  he  ad- 
draaaed  to  them  when  he  first  called  them  into  his 
praaenea)  two  days  before,  bad  simply  desired  their 
advice  aa  to  what  oagtit  to  be  dose  for  aecoHag  the 
PtiAuiafA  religion  and  reatoring  the  Dational  lawa 
and  libertiea,  ao  the  answer  drawn  up  by  Daliymple. 
nnning  in  oarreapondiog  terms,  prapoaed  that  Hie 
eleatioiis  for  tiw  convention  should  be  made  by  the 
whole  nonber  of  thn  freeholders  having  thn  requisite 
amount  of  valued  rent  in  counties,  and  the  burgesses 
in  barghs ;  and  that  both  the  electors  and  the  mera- 
iWFS  of' the  conventioQ  diould  simply  "be  Protes- 
tanta,  without  any  other  exception  or  limitatioo  what- 
aoever."  By  the  adoption  of  this  mie,  the  effect  of 
the  teat  which  had  been  enacted  in  1661,  excluding 
from  public  employment  all  who  would  not  recognize 
the  royal  aupreroacy  and  disavow  the  nstiooa]  cov- 
enant, waa  done  away  with,  and  the  wliole  force  of 
the  popular  aentiiiMnt,  dl  bat  anivefsally  Freaby- 
tnrian  as  that  waa,  waa  admitted  into  Ae  conventioD. 
Still  the.ofqnaito-pnrty  hoped  to  have  a  majority  of 
llin  nobiTity,  aa  wall  as  all  the  bishopa,  on  Aeir  aide ; 
and  as,  in  the  Scottish  parliamedl;  the  peers  and 
commons  aat  in  the  name  honaa  aad  voted  together, 
the  courae  the  convention  would  take  remafnad 
aomewhat  doubtful  np  to  the  day  of  ita  assembling. 
The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  officiated  at  the 
opening  of  the  convention,  boldly  preyed  for  the 
safoty  and  restoration  of  King  James;  but  the  first 
vote,  by  which  tlie  Duke  of  HAmiiton — put  forvrard 
by  the  Preabyterians— was  elected  president,  by  a 
majority  of  fifteen,^  over  the  Msrqais  of  Athol,  the 
nominee  <rf  the  otlier  patty,  was  eoDcluaive  as  to  what 
would  follow.  When  Uie  House  proceeded  to  ep- 
potnt  a  committee  for  deciding  disputed  elections,  a 
demand  made  by  the  bislu^  to  exercise  their  ena- 
tomary  ri^  «f  naming  tfaeir  propertioa  of  thn  com- 
mittee by  their  own  vote,  as  a  sepsrste  estate,  in- 

^  Laiof  I  ra  thf  tuthorit;  nf  (he  HS.  Minntai  of  tb*  Conventiao. 
KwMt  NTS  **  fia^r  iMoH,"— CM^plM  mam^y  iil.,  SIS. 


steaid  of  being  mixed  np  with,  aod  sw'ainped  by,  the 
tsmpdral  peers,  waa  disregarded  without  a  vote.  In 
the  dreumrtaacea  fn  which  they  found  themselves, 
the  Episeopa)  party,  on  pretense  that  they  were  ra 
petsmnU  danger  flrom  the  popillsce'ef  Ediobur^, 
Rfld  espeeisDy  that  a  plot  had  l>een  laid  to  asaasslnale 
their  two  leaden,  Vlsbonnt  Daodee  and-  Sir  George 
Mackeozie,  now  proposed  ni  withdraw,  aod  boM  a 
separBte  convention  afSHrihig.  Bat  this  design 
vrns  not  carried  into  effect ;  and,  after  a  f«w  days, 
they  abandoned  llieir  legislative  fanctiona  klti^her. 
ttut  ttift  tiM  Praabyteviawto  tfaamsalvea,  -who  now, 
soenred  fmm  nnnoyanes  by  thn  pronnce  of  a  mifi- 
tary  foreo  sent  down  Ip'^WUfinm,  as  weH  as  snp- 
ported  and  urged  on  by  thn  nntiooal  voice,  proceed- 
ed to  take  ttieir  meaanrbstiHth  as  mnch  nnnimity 
as  decision.  In  die  answer,  however,  which  they 
returned  to  a  latter  from  Kfng  William,  on  ttie  23d 
of  March,  they  only  went'the  length  of  exprassing 
their  hope  that  they  should  "shortly,  by  the  'bless- 
ing of  God,  foil  upon  such  resoluttona  as  might  be 
acceptable  to  bia  majestf,  secure  the  Protestanl  re- 
ligion, and  establish  the  government,  laws,  and  lib- 
erttea  of  tiie  kingdom  npon  solid  fonndations,  mtisi 
agreeable  to  the  genersl  good  and  inelinaHoTts  of  Oft 
people." '  Though  somewhat  cautioDsly  expressed, 
however,  this  was  sufficiently  significaat,  aod  waa, 
no  doubt,  perfeetly  well  nnderatood  on  all  hands. 
On  the  26th,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
aettDng  the  gnvemment,  the  nmmbera  wera  named 
in  «qaal  propertinna  from  the  nobiKty,  the  knights, 
and  the  bnrgesaea;  but  tile  biiAiops  were  altogether 
left  ont.  In  the  aot  braughrfD  by  this  committee 
for  settling  the  crown  upon  King  William  afad  Qunen 
Mary,  forming  the  Scotttoh  Declaration  of  Rights,  it 
was  averred,  among  other  things,  "  that  prelacy,  aod 
the  soperiority  of  any  office  in  the  church  above 
presbyters,  is  and  hath  been  a  great  and  ioaupport- 
ablo'  grievance  and  trouble  to  this  uation,  and  con- 
trary to  rhe  iacllDStiona  of  the  geDerality  of  ths 
people,  ever  sincd  the  Refimnatioo  (tiiey  having  re- 
formed from  popery  by  pmabytera),  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  abolished.** 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  llA  of  April.  .  On 
the  lltli  of  M^,'wtaen  the  crown  was  accordingly 
solemnly  offored  t»  ind  accepted  1^  their  nujestiea 
io  the  Banqneting-Hooae  at  Whlteball,  and  tfaa  cor* 
onation  oath  wna  admhlatered  to  them  by  tfae  Eail 
of  Argyle,  the  efalef  eoinmisaioner  from  tfae  conven- 

■  KiBf  JaiMi  h»d  bIm  mat  &  ttttti  hj  an  Bivl'*l>M*a  ^  tlM  m»m 
of  Craoe,  who  wu  Mid  to  be  a  luvaQt  of  bii  qaoeQ ;  it  ma  delifarad 
lu  the  cooveatioB  on  the  Itth,  when  HamiltoD,  the  prend«nt,  inoM- 
diauly  •wMmmd  dirt  Ui«  Lard  Lma  kad  uriMd  axpfMs  villi 
uMlMr  btt«r  Ann  Kiaf  'WtUiaa.'  U  ww  voUd,  aftar  mm  Mm, 
that  Kiag  WiUiam't  letttr  ■boulU  be  fint  nkd ;  but  anenrftrd  that 
from  King  Jamei  wu  alto  rc&d.  It  ptamiied  pardon  to  all  aoch  ■* 
■hMld  num  to  Aair  daijr  bafani  the  laat  tlaj  ef  Hardk  and  tluMt> 
aud  that  hia  mmi—tj  mamU  rntA^wUk  Ua  atnoN  ri|v  aT  ha  Uwa, 
all  Bucb  aa  aboald  atand  oat  ia  rabaUjoa  afaiual  hint  or  lua  antbcniy. 
"Thia  menaeliig  latter,"  aay*  Kaoii*t,"wai  the  man  aagratafol,  it 
bainr  oonBtarn^Md  bjr  tba  Earl  of  MeHbrt,  a  pi-tam  odiuoe  to  all  ilia 
pTMbrtenana  of  Soutland.  who  made  np  the  imjot  paii  of  the  ooantr 
tion.  So  that,  inatead  of  aerring  the  intemt  of  Kiaf  Janaa.  it  nthar 
pnmkad  that  aaaenbly  ta  ba  lb«  nera  namiBima  aud  forward  id 
titaf  tba  loveraaMat  artor  tb«  eiaaipla  of  Eofhuid.  The  nnaeagtr 
that  broaght  tba  aaid  letter  wm  Snt  Mowed,  aad  than,  aa  iCaA 
thooflbt  worth  daiaiaiafi  he  waa  diamiaaad  with  a  paaa  iaataad  of  aa 
auw«r.'W:M9fato  MMmf,  980. 
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ti0n«  vfao  xwd  tiia  vord*  bIow^  sad  dwtiwify*  Uieir 
MijsitieB  x«p«atiDg  tken  aftor  him,  WiUiUB<[Himd 
at  a  cbDM  ibont  Aft  raotiBg  onC  of  iMretiot;  nor 
does  be  appear  to  huTO  beeo  satiafied  with  the  ea- 
plaoation  bj  which  the  comnuwioDorB  atte[ii|»teci  to 
remove  hia  acraplei.  *'  The  commiatioaon,"  we 
are  told,  '*  bjy  anthority  of  the  esteteer  repreBOUted  to 
bis  majeat;  that  the  clauee  of  the  oath  in  relation  to 
the  rotitiiif  out  of  hereUoa  did  not  import  the  d»- 
Btroytog  of  faeretica ;  aod  that  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land no  ipaa  waa  to  ba.persecuted  for  hia  private 
o|nnii»i;iiDd  even  obatiDate  and  coavicted  heratica 
were  only  to  be  denouncBd  rebela,  and  outlawed, 
wbereb/  their  movable  ■  gooda  are  coofiacatad. 
Hence  iiia  majeaty,  at  the  repeatng  that  olanae  in 
the  oath,  ^  declare  thai  |ia  did  not  mean  by  thaae 
worda  that  ha  waa  vndarany  oUigatioo  to  beeome 
a  peneontor.  To  w4iiqb  the  commiaaiMara  made 
anaier,  that  neither  tha  moaning  of  the  oath  nor 
tbe  bw  of  Scotland  did,  import  iu  Then  the  kiog 
repled  that  he  took  the  oath  in  that  aeoae,  and 
calbd  the  oommiastonera  and  others  there  present 
tooe  witoeasea  of  his  Sr>  doing." '  It  is  evident  that 
Viiliam  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  commiasion- 
tn  in  their  notion  that  there  was  qo  persecotion  in 
merely  viaiting  heretics  with  the  {aioa  of  outlawry 
and  rebellion. 

The  convention  having  been  turned  into  a  parlia- 
ment by  an  act  to  which  the  royal  laaoot  waa  given 
on  the  5th  of  June,  hia  majesty  coutinnod  tbe  pros- 
tdoncy  of  the  assembly  in  the  Duka<itf  Hamilton,  as 
hia  coromiasioner.  ^llt  now  the  membera,  though 
all  calling  them«al*aa  Preabytfiriaos,  began  to  split 
iGt9  fMMtiea,  aad  to  qoarrel  both  among  themaelv ei 
and  with  the  king  they  had  juat  aet  ap.  The  re- 
tirement of  the  tnahopa  and  the  other  friends  of  epia- 
copacy,  ioatead  of  producing  concord  and  ananimity^ 
seemed  to  have  only  removed  a  pressure  that  tend- 
ed to  restrain  the  sectarian  and  divergent  propensi- 
tiea  of  their  adveraaries,  and  to  ^eep  them  a  com- 
pact and  harmoniously  acting  body.  They  were 
now  divided  and  arrayed  into  hostile  knots  and  ca- 
bali,  by  diverse  personal  animoeities  and  rivalries,  as 
Well  as  by  opposition  of  priociplea.  A  contest  for 
tbe  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  was,  in  fact, 
that  of  prime  mioiater,  between  Sir  James  MoDt- 
gomery  and  the  Lord  MelvHIe,  had  been,  previ- 
oos  to  the  meeting  of  the  jwrliament,  decided  in 
&vor  of  the  latter,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  EpiacopeUanSt  who  dreaded  the  rigorooa  temper 
af  Hon^oiDeiy,  and  looksd  upon  Melville,  though 
a  Pretbytariao,  "aa  an  e^y  man,  who  wonid  have 
credit  enough  to  reatrainjhe  fury  of  Aat  party." 
Bat  his  appointment  "proved,"  cootiones  Burnet, 
"a  very  unhappy  stop;  for,  as  he  was  by  hia  pria- 
ciples  bigoted  to  preabytery,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  their  humors,  so  he  proved  to  be  in 
all  reapeeta  a  narrow-hearted  man,  who  minded  his 
own  interest  more  ttian  either  that  of  the  kiog  or  of 
bu  country."  Melville,  having  thua  obtained  the 
preoiiership,  had,  of  course,  the  nomination  of  the 
rest  of  the  mioiatry  t  and  he  selected  a  set  of  per- 
■oawhon  Bfuioetcbaraetertseagenarally  aa  "weak 
1  KnDs^iii.,ft38. 


paasionate.MWh^  Tmm  iUm  tmi  «dim  eaaan 
the  parliamettt  apannl  ia  mnah  -  ill-httmar.  Upen 
tbe  great  qoertion  «f  reKg^aOr  tbe  kiiQ,  by  MehriUe's 
advice,  had  sent  down-  Instmctiooa  to  Hamilton  to 
agree  to  estnbliah  that  form  of  eecleaiaatical  goven»- 
meat  most  agreeable  to  the  people;  but  when  they 
oame  to  take  up  this  subject,  the  ultra*Fresbytenan 
majori^,  feeling  their  strength  and  the  advants^a 
of  their  poai^n,  demanded  not  only  the  abolition 
of  epiacopacy  aod  the  eetabliahment  of  preabytery, 
tot  also  the  repeal  both  of  tbe  royal  aupremacy  and 
of  the  law  of  patroD^e.  Aud  tbey  aaked,*'  aaya 
Burnet,  "  ao  high  an  authoritf  to  their  government, 
that  Duke  Hamilton,  though  of  hinwelf  indifTerent 
as  to  these  matterOf  yet  woald  not  agree  to  iham- 
He  tboughk  these  broke  in  too  mttch  on  their  tem> 
poral  cooeems.  and  would  eataUiah  a  granny  In 
preabyteiy  that  cenU  not  be  esaily  borne.  *  He 
writ  to  me  very  fufly  oo  Aat  head,  and  I  took  tbe 
liberty  to  spetdi  aemetimee  to  the  king  on  ibm» 
sobjects,  my  desigo  being  chiefly  to  ahelter .  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  change  that  was 
now  to  be  made  on  such  a  foot  that  a  door  might 
atill  be  kept  open.  But  Lord  Melville  had  poasessed 
the  liing  with  a  outioo  that  it  waa  necessary  for  his 
service  that  the  Fresbyteriana  ahould  know  that  I 
did  not  at  all  meddle  in  those  matters,  oUienvise 
tbey  would  take  up  a  jealousy  of  every  thing  that 
was  done,  and  that  thia  migiit  make  them  carry 
their  demands  much  further.  So  I  was  shut  out 
from  all  meddling  in  those  matters ;  aod  yet  I  was 
then*  aod  atill  continue  to  be,  much  loaded  with 
this  prejudice,  that  I  did  not  atndy  to  fanider  thoae 
changea  that  were  then  made  in  Seothnd.  And  all 
the  king's  enemieo  in  England  eontimied  still  to 
charge  him  for  tbio  aherationa  then  made  in  Soot- 
land ;  though  it  waa  not  poaaible,  had  be  been  ever 
BO  zealous  for  episcopacy,  to  have  preserved  it  at 
that  time ;  and  I  could  do-  oo  more  tlian  I  did,  both 
for  the  order  itself  and  iiv  all  those  who  adhered  to 
it  there."' 

Natliing,  indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  the  king  could 
do,  could  possibly  have  preserved  the  Episcopal 
church  as  the  national  establishment  in  Scotland, 
unless  he  had  taken  the  aetUemeot  of  the  question 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  paiiiameot  oHogether,  and, 
as  waa  done  by  Charles  II.,  attempted  to  maiotuo 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  against  the  fierce,  de- 
termined hostility  of  the  wbde  people,  by  the  mere 
power  of  the  sword.  He  fiulad  even  in  the  endeav- 
ors he  made  to  reuat  tbe  nmat  extreme  demaoda 
of  tbe  now  all-powerful  aealoti  of  inwbytery.  At 
least,  if  thay  gave  way  to  him  in  one  or  two  mere 
pmota  of  phraae<^gy,  they  yielded  notfaiog  that  was 
eeseatial  either  to  peraoaaioo  or  to  force.  On  the 
22d  of  July  they  at  length  passed  an  act  utterly 
abolishing  prelacy,  as  a  form  of  church  government 
which  was,  aod  bad  beeo  ever  since  tbe  Aeforma- 
tion,  a  great  aod  insupportable  grievance  to  the  na- 
tion, and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  gener- 
ality of  tbe  people.  Burnet  says  that  these  words 
were  used,  because  the  kiog  would  not  cooaent 
to  a  plain  and  simple  eoodemnatioD  of  it.**  For 
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the  preseot,  abo,  it  tnu  only  dwlared  id  geDeral 
tsmiB,  that,  in  lien  of  episcopacy,  their  majeetiea, 
witti  the  advice  and  conaeot  of  die  eiutea  of  tfaia 
pariiament,  would  Battle  hf  law  that  choroh  goveni- 
moDt  in  the'  kiogdom  which  was  moat  agreeable  to 
the  iDclioatioas  of  the  people.  And  thia  whi  all 
that  waa  done  in  the  matter  durtog  the  present 
sesaioQ. 

But  whsQ  the  parliameat  reDBseoibled  in  April  of 
(he  foltowing  year  (1690),  with  Melville  himself  as 
lord  high  commlBsioQer,  the  worit  was  resumed  and 
carried  through  in  a  style  apfficientlj  direct  and 
high-handed.  On  the  35th  of  April  an  act  was 
paaaed  ordaining  that  all  the  Presbyteriaa  mioisters 
yet  alive  who  liad  been  thrust  from  their  charges 
since  the  lat  of  January,  1661,  or  banished  for  oot 
conforming  to  prelacy  and  oot  complying  with  the 
eounee  of  the  time,  should  Ibr&witfa  have  free  ac- 
eesa  to  their  chnrchee,  that  they  might  presently 
exercise  the  ministry  ia  their  parishes  without  any 
oew  call  thereto;  **and  to  the  effect,"  proceeded 
the  act,  "  that  these  miuisters  may  meet  with  no 
stop  or  binderance  in  entering  immediately  to  their 
charges,  the  present  incumbents  in  such  churches 
are  hereby  appointed,  open  in^mation  hereof,  to 
deaist  from  their  ministry  in  these  pariahes,  and  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  manses  (parsonages) 
and  glebes  thereunto  belonging,  betwixt  now  and 
Whit  Sunday  next  to  come  (the  15th  of  May),  that 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  formerly  put  out  may 
enter  peaceably  thereto."  By  another  act,  passed 
on  the  7th  of  Juoe.  the  parliament  ratified  and  es- 
Ubiished  the  Weatmhiater  Coofeasion  of  Faith,  as 
the  public  and  avowed  oonfession  of  the  Scottish 
church;  reatored  Ab  government  of  the  church  by 
kirk-aessionB,  peabyteries,  provincial  aynods,  and 
general  Bsaemblies ;  revived,  renewed,  and  confirm- 
ed the  statute  of  1592,  by  which  presbytery  was 
originally  established;  rescinded,  annulled,  end 
made  void  all  the  actt  paased  before  and  since  that 
statute  in  favor  of  episcopacy,  and  all  other  acts  in 
so  far  as  contrary  or  prejudicial  to,  inconsistent 
with,  or  derogatory  frott)r<'the  Protestant  religion 
or  Presbyterian  government  now  established;  and 
finally  dedared  tlut  the  government  of  the  church 
should  be  established  in  the  hands  of.  and  exerciaed 
sdely  by,  those  Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been 
reatored  by  the  late  act,  and  such  ministers  or  elders 
only  as  they  bad  admitted  or  received,  or  should 
hereafter  admit  or  receive.  Of  these  old  Presby- 
terian miniatars  the  entire  number  surviving  was 
only  sixty ;  and  this  amaH  number  of  persons,  tbere- 
foi«,  had  now  the  filling  up  of  all  the  remaining  liv- 
ings in  die  ehurch.  "Some  furious  men,"  saya 
Burnet,  '»who  had  gone  into  very  frantic  principles, 
and  all  those  who  had  been  secretly  ordained  in  the 
Presbyterian  way,  were  presently  taken  in.  This 
was  like  to  prove  a  fatal  error  at  their  first  setting 
out.  The  old  meo  among  them,  whnt  by  reason  of 
their  age  or  their  experience  of  former  mistakes, 
were  disposed  to  more  moderate  counsels ;  but  the 
tailing  in  such  a  number  of  violent  meo  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  pursue  them ;  ao  these  broke  out  into  ; 
a  most  extravagant  way  of  proceeding  against  such  [ 


of  the  Episcopal  par^  as  had  escaped  the  rage  o{ 
the  former  year.  Aecusationfl  were  rabed  agaiast 
them :  some  were  charged  for  their  doctrine,  m 
guilty  of  Arminianism ;  others  were  loaded  with 
more  ecendabus  impoutions ;  but  these  wero  only 
thrown  out  to  defame  them.  And,  where  they 
looked  for  proof,  it  was  in  a  way  more  becoming 
inqnisitora  then  judges.  So  apt  are  all  parties,  in 
their  turns  of  power,  to  fell  into  thoss  very  ex- 
cesses of  which  they  did  formerly  make  such  tnig- 
icat  complaints." '  The  act,  after  appointing  the 
first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church, 
as  tbas  reSstablished,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  third  Thursday  of  October  emiuing.  had  further 
declared  alt  the  churches  from  which  the  ministen 
bad  either  fled  or  been  removed,  no  matter  how, 
previous  to  the  13th  of  April,  ]iB89,  or  of  which  the 
incumbents  had  been  deprived  for  not  giving  obe- 
dience to  the  proclamation  of  the  estates  on  that 
day,  appointing  public  prayers  for  King  Willian] 
and  Queen  Mary,  to  be  vacant;  and  had  authorized 
the  Presbyteriau  ministers  exercising  their  minittry 
within  any  of  these  parishss  by  desire  or  coosoDt 
of  the  people  to  continue  their  possession,  and  to 
enjoy  the  benefices  and  stipends  fo^  the  last  yew, 
and  for  all  time  coming,  undl  the  church  shouli 
take  further  course  therewith.  And,  finally,  to  in- 
sure the  thoroughness  of  the  purification,  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  dius  set  up  and  thus  composed,  waa 
empowered,  either  by  itself,  or  by  such  visitors  as 
it  should  appoint,  according  to  the  custom  and 
practice  of  Presbyterian  govertiDleDt,  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  and  the  saveral  parts  thereof 
to  try  and  purge  out  all  insufficient,  imitligent, 
scandalous,  and  erroneotu  ministera,  by  due  coursa 
1^  eccleaiastioal  procesa  and  censures,  and  Miewise 
to  redress  all  other  disorders  in  the  church ;  and 
it  waa  declared  Uiat  whatsoever  minister,  being  call- 
ed before  the  assemUy  or  the  visitors,  should  either 
be  found  guilty  or  prove  contumacious  by  not  ap- 
pearing, and  should  be  therefore  adjudged  to  be  puo- 
isbed.  whether  by  suspension  or  deposition,  should, 
ipso  facto,  be  suspended  or  deposed  accordingly. 

One  impediment,  hotvever,  still  required  to  be 
removed  to  allow  the  free  operation  of  these  drastic 
remedies,  and  in  order  that  the  restored  libertiea  of 
>•  the  true  kirk"  mi^t  be  complete.  Lay  patron- 
age, abolished  in  164&,  had  been  revived  after  the 
RestoraUon,  and  was  at  ihia  moment  the  law  of  the 
land — aa,  indeed,  it  alwaya  had  been,  widi  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  intemd  from  1649  to  1661 ;  for 
even  the  act  of  1692,  by  which  presbytery  first  ob- 
tained  a  legal  establishment,  bad  bound  and  aatrict- 
ed  the  church,  in  collating  to  vacant  benefices,  to 
receive  and  admit  any  qualified  clerk  presented  by 
bis  majesty  or  other  lay  patroD.*  The  chorcb, 
however,  had  alwnys  contended  against  this  ri|^ 
of  presentation  in  the  crown  nrid  the  other  patrons 
of  livings,  as  en  oppressive  grievance ;  and,  in  later 
times  more  especially,  it  had  become  more  hateful 
than  ever  to  nil  zealous  Presbyterians,  as  a  badge 
or  portioD  of  that  abhoired  episcopacy,  from  the 
:  yoke  of  which  the  naUon  waa  now  shaking  iuelf 
[    >  Own  TiiMii  ii)  M.  >  Sm  vdL  iii^  pb  4& 
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fras.  Tb«  act  of  June  7th,  1690,  accordingly,  while 
reriving  the  act  of  1592  io  all  its  other  pniviaiooB, 
eipressly  excepted  "  that  part  of  it  relatiog  to  pat- 
roB^ei,"  which,  ic  was  declared,  ahoald  be  reserr- 
ed  Ibr  after-conaideratiDo.  'We  have  explaioed,  in  a 
former  liook,  what  was  the  real  oature  of  the  aye- 
tern  which  took  the  place  of  lay  patrooage  in 
1649;'  the  act  of  parlianieDt  merely  ordained,  io 
geoeral  terms,  that  whosoever  should,  apon  the  suit 
■nd  calling  of  the  coDgregntioo,  after  due  examioa- 
tioa  of  his  literature  and  cooversation,  be  admitted 
b;  rd;  presbytery  to  the  exercise  and  functioo  of 
the  mioistry  in  aoy  parish,  should  thereby  become 
entitled  to  the  manse,  glebe,  and  stipeod,  and  lefl  it 
to  the  next  general  assembly  to  determine,  by  some 
clear  rule,  the  just  and  proper  interests  of  coogre- 
ptbns  and  presbyteries  in  providyig  of  kirks  with 
nuDisters — in  other  words,  the  shares  which  the 
eoi^regfttioo  and  the  scclesuutical  conrt  respectite- 
ly  were  to  havB  in  the  appointment;  upon  which 
the  general  assembly  drew  up  a  Directory,  by 
which  it  waa  prorided — flrat,  that  the  congregation 
were  to  be  of  right  entitled  to  hear  end  to  make 
their  choice  from  only  such  preachers  as  the  pres- 
bytery sliould  aend  to  them  ;  secondly,  that,  if  they 
desired  to  hear  any  other,  and  the  elders  chose  to 
make  suit  to  the  presbytery  for  that  purpose,  the 
presbytery  sboold  endearor  to  procure  them  that 
salisfactioo ;  thirdly,  that  the  election  should  be 
made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  session,  and  only 
submitted  to  the  congregation  for  their  approval; 
foarthly,  that,  if  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
should  dissent  from  the  choice  of  the  session,  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Iftesbytery,  who  should  appoint  a  new  election,  nn- 
less  they  shoald  find  the  dissent  to  tw  grounded 
en  cnnseleas  prejudices  ;**  and  fifthly,  that,  where 
the  coogregHtion  should  be  "disaffected  and  malig- 
nant," in  that  case  the  presbytery  shoald  provide 
Ifaem  with  a  minister.  It  is  evident  tliat  under  this 
system  ^e  appointment  of  ministers  was  in  the 
bsnds  of  the  presbyteries  or  cbni-ch  courts  much 
more  than  io  those  of  the  people ;  and  yet  this  is 
nndonbtedly  the  nearest  approach  that  waa  ever 
made  to  the  popular  election  of  the  clergy  in  the 
practice  of  the  Scottish  church.  It  was  the  system 
which  the  clergy,  and  probably  the  majority  of  the 
people  also,  would  hare  been  best  pleased  to  see 
restored,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
flfltablishment,  at  the  RevolntioD.  One  of  the  de- 
mands to  a  petiUon  which  was  drawn  up  for  presen- 
tatioD  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  soon  after  his  land- 
ing, was,  "that  the  btcal  patronages  be  discharg- 
ed, as  was  done  in  the  parliameDt,  1649,  and  the 
peo[ile  restored  to  their  right  and  privilege  of  elec- 
tion, according  to  the  warrant  of  Qod's  word."^ 
There  was  found  to  be  somewhat  greater  difficulty, 
however,  in  arranging  this  matter  than  in  effecting 
any  of  the  other  restorationa  called  for  by  the  popn- 
Ur  voice.    The  revival  of  the  practice  introduced  in 
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1649,  however  agreeable  It  n'^t  have  proved  to 
the  church,  and  to  the  msBB  of  the  population, 
which  was  at  the  moment  identified  in  feeling  with 
the  chnrcht  would  undoubtedly  have  been  o]^sed 
both  by  the  crown  and  by  the  generality  of  the  no- 
blemen and  landed  proprietors,  the  htdders  of  ad- 
vowsons  or  rights  of  patronage,  .whose  influence  in 
the  parliament  was,  of  course,  very  formidable.  It 
appears,  accordingly,  that  a  bill  for  reatoring  the 
system  of  1649,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Morton 
in  concert  with  the  FreBbyteriau  ministers,  could 
not  make  its  way  through  the  House.'  It  is  affirm- 
ed, indeed,  that  King  William  had  specially  in- 
structed Lord  Melville  not  to  consent  to  any  change 
in  the  law  of  patronage,  or.  at  least,  to  any  such 
change  as  should  take  the  right  out  of  the  Itands  of 
the  crown  and  the  other  ky  patrons.  Burnet  seems 
to  think  that  both  patronage  aod  the  royal  suprem- 
acy might  have  been  preserved  if  Melville  had  been 
very  eealous  in  dieir  defense*  Hts  Inrdship  had 
assured  the  king  that,  without  the  settlement  of 
presbytery,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  any 
thing;  and.  therefore,  he  had  received  full  authority 
to  agree  to  that;  but  patronage  and  the  supremacy 
William  declared  he  would  not  give  up.  Yet," 
continues  Burnet,  "  he  found  these  so  much  insist- 
ed on,  that  he  sent  one  to  the  king  to  Ireland  for 
further  instructions  in  those  points:  they  were  en- 
larged, but  in  such  general  words  that  the  king  did 
not  understand  that  his  instructions  could  warrant 
what  Lord  Melville  did,  for  he  gave  them  both  up. 
And  the  king  was  so  offended  with  him  for  it,  that 
he  lost  all  the  credit  he  had  with  him;  though  the 
king  did  not  think  fit  to  disown  him,  or  to  call  him 
to  an  account  for  going  beyond  his  instructions.*" 
The  act  abolishing  patronage  was  passed  on  the 
19th  of  July.  It  gave  the  right  of  selecting  (he 
candidate  in  the  firat  instance,  whidi  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  right  of 
actual  appointment,  or,  at  least,  as  the  most  import* 
ant  pait  of  that  right,  not,  as  io  1649,  to  the  elders, 
but  to  the  elders  conjointly  with  the  heritors: 
which  term,  though  now  used  for  landholders  in 
general,  then  signified  the  landed  proprietors  having 
a  certain  amount  of  valued  rent.  The  person  thus 
selected  by  the  heritors  and  elders  was  then  to  be 
proposed  to  the  congregation,  who  might,  indeed, 
disapprove  of  him,  but  their  dissent  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  his  rejection;  the  matter  wss  to  be 
finally  submitted  to  the  prest^tery,  who,  if  they 
thought  the  reasons  alledged  sgaiost  his  settlement 
insufficient,  might  proceed  to  induct  him  into  the 
benefice  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  people. 
This  new  system,  then,  was  distinguished  fhjm  that 
of  1649  chiefly  by  the  share  to  the  appointment  ef 
ministers  which  it  allowed  to  the  superior  landed 
proprietors,  in  the  number  of  whom  were  of  course 
to  be  found  all  the  ancient  patrons,  or  holders  of  ad- 
vowBona,  whose  rights  of  preseotatioo  were  now 
taken  from  them.  And  the  act  also  gave  these  per- 
son* a  direct  eompenoation  fnr  the  rights  of  which 

I  Report  fnm  CoamiUte  of  Boon  of  Cobbou  on  Chonh  PatrcD- 
ag<,  ScMlaad,  IBM,  p.  301. 
>  Own  Timaa,  U.,  81 
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It  deprived  them — first,  by  coafarring  od  tbe  pntron 
all  the  tttbea  of  the  perish  to  wbica  no  one  else 
could  show  ao  heritable  titje ;  and,  aecondly,  by  pro^ 
Tiding  that  there  should  be  paid  to  him  a  soui  of 
600  marks  (about  eC33  eterling)  by  the  heritors,  on 
his  renouncing  his  right  in  their  favor.  It  doei  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  Requisition  of  the  right  of 
appointing  their  own  clergymen  by  the  parish^  in  so 
far  as  suclf  right  was  conferred  bj  the  new  act,  was 
ma^e  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  this  money, 
which,  indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  if  the  act  made  it 
compulsory  upon  the  patron  to  accept.  It  is  certain 
thm,  in  point  of  fact,  patronage  was  abolished,  and 
popular  election  substituted  in  its  stead,  as  soon  aa 
this  law  was  passed  ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  in  the 
space  of  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  it 
subsisted,  only  four  pnriahaa  io  aJ)  Scotland  obtained 
reaunciations  from  their  patrons  by  the  payment  of 
the  600  marks.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  therefore, 
to  understand  what  might  be  the  preciae  meaojng 
or  purpose  of  this  provision.  We  are  not  aware 
that  such  an  interpretation  has  ever  bean  suggested; 
but  perhaps  the  payment  of  the  mooey  compensa- 
tioQ  to  the  patron  was  intended  tu  purchase  the 
traaafer  of  his  rights  only  in  ao  fiir  as  the  heritors 
were  concerned,  the  irawer  of  nomiDation  io  the 
elders,  considered  as  representiog  the  congregation, 
being  held  to  be  complete  without  any  such  pay- 
ment. However,  the  voting  of  the  heritors,  or 
laadholdera,  it  must  be  confeased,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  four  parisbea  that  pur- 
chased renunciations ;  it  aeems,  on  tbe  contrary, 
to  have  been  as  general  as  that  of  the  eldera ;  and, 
indeed,  the  acconnta  we  have  of  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  the  system  imply  that  all  the  heads  of  fam- 
iliea  were  osnally  allowed  to  vote  atoug  with  tbe 
heritors  and  eldera,  so  loosely  or  liberally  was  the 
law  uoderatood  and  acted  upon. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  aeeo,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  benefices  from  which  Epiacnpalian  clergymeu 
had  been  ejected  at  the  Revolution  were  filled  up, 
in  the  first  instance,  without  the  observance  of  any 
partiealar  form  of  election  or  appointment,  under 
the  clause  of  the  act  restoring  presbytery,  which 
directed  that  the  Presbyterian  miniatera  who  had 
taken  their  places  by  desire  or  consent  of  the  pariah 
should  coDtioue  in  possession  tilt  the  church  sbonld 
further  determine.  By  tbe  same  act,  the  church, 
considered  as  consisting  of  iheso  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, and  such  others  aa  sui'vived  of  those  who  had 
been  deprived  in  1661,  was  armed  with  absolute 
authority  over  all  the  other  benefices  in  the  king- 
dom, in  so  far  at  toast  aa  respected  the  ejection 
of  the  existing  iocambents,  the  places  of  as  many 
of  whom  na  were  thereupoo  turned  out  would,  of 
course,  be  filled  up  according  to  the  provisions  of  tbe 
other  act  abolishing  patronage,  shortly  after  passed. 
It  is  rather  snrpristng  that  to  rough  a  winnowing 
should  have  left  in  Uieir  livings  ao  many  of  the  old 
prelatical  clergy  as  we  am  told  were  snlTared  to 
remain;  it  Is  said  that  about  three  hnndrad  of  them 
retained  their  churches  out  of  a  body  not  numbering 
quite  a  thousand  in  alt.  It  wilt  be  remembered 
that,  where  they  had  not  rua  away  or  beoo  driven 


out  by  violence  on  the  first  rising  of  the  people 
against  them,  the  reSstabliBhing  presbytery  only 
subjected  them  to  sospeoaion  or  depoaition  on  being 
found  insufficient,  negrtgent,  scandalous,  nr  errone- 
ous ;  if  none  of  these  charges  could  be  made  out 
against  them,  they  could  not  be  legally  deprived, 
provided  they  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  new 
order  of  things.   This  large  namber  of  the  former 
clergy  that  were  received  into  the  new  church  is 
sometimes  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  tolerance  and 
lenity  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  were 
commisajoned  *■  to  try  and  purge  ont"  all  uuwortby 
incumbents ;  end  sometimes  regret  is  eJipreaaed  that 
they  gave  too  much  way  to  thia  temper :  but  the 
diapoaitiona  in  question,  whether  virtues  or  tbe  re- 
verse, are  certainly  not  to  be  lightly  attriboted  to 
the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Knox.    The  complete 
extermination  of  the  old  clergy  waa  probably  daemed 
impracticable  or  inexpedient — for  one  thing*  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  there  must  have  been  at  first  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  Presbjrterian  preachers  to  anp- 
ply  their  place.    But  in  all  fairness  it  onght  also  to 
be  admitted  that  the  eircnmstauce  of  ao  many  of  the 
Episcopalian  ministers  psasiog  unscathed  through 
the  searching  inquisition  that  was  now  institoted 
by  their  enemies  into  their  lives  and  qualifications, 
furnbhes  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  oot 
so  generally  either  incompetent  or  unpopular  aa  it 
baa  been  usual  to  represent  them.   And  it  ia  also  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  most  conacieotioua  and  de- 
aerving  among  them  were  oot  in  the  number  of  the 
three  hundred  or  thereby,  who  complied  with  Pres- 
byteriaoism  in  order  to  retain  their  livinga. 

Very  various  and  oppoaite  accounts  are  given  by 
difi^isrent  authorities  of  the  working  both  of  the  new 
mode  of  appointing  miniaters  to  parishes,  and  of  the 
reestablished  Presbyterian  system  generally.  If  we 
may  believe  Burnet,  who  had  certainly  no  strong 
prejudices  against  Presbyterianiam,  the  conduct  of  \ 
the  clergy  in  their  church  courts  very  soon  disgusted  { 
both  the  king,  who  had  been  ^e  means  of  restoriDg  j 
them  to  power,  and  even  tbe  people  of  Scotland 
theraselvea.  The  Jacobites,  indeed,  he  tells  us,  did 
their  best  to  make  a  breach  between  them  and  his 
majesty,  or  to  cool  their  affections  for  one  aootber. 
In  the  spring  of  1691,  after  the  king's  return  from 
Ireland,  many  of  those  who  had  at  first  opposed  the 
Revolution,  and  even  entered  into  plots  againat  the 
government,  came  op  to  London,  and,  confessing 
every  thing,  took  out  their  pardon.  They  excused 
tbemselvea,"  says  Bnroet,  "as  apprehending  that 
they  were  exposed  to  ruin,  and  that  they  dreaded 
the  tyranny  of  presbytery  no  less  than  they  did 
popery ;  and  they  promised  that  if  the  king  would 
so  balance  matters  that  the  Lord  Melville  aud  his 
party  should  not  have  it  ia  their  power  to  ruin  them 
and  their  friends,  and,  ia  partic^ilar,  that  they  should 
not  turn  out  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  persua- 
sion who  were  yet  in  office,  nor  force  Presbyterians 
on  them,  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  iuterest 
faithfhlly  and  with  xeal.  They  only  desired  that 
Episcopal  ministers  might  eontinoe  to  serve  in  those 
phices  tliat  liked  them  best;  and  that  no  man  should 
be  brought  into  trouble  for  his  opiaioa  aa  to  the 
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gOTerDtnentof  the  church;  and  that  such  Gpiscopal 
men  u  were  wilJiOfC  to  mix  with  the  PresbyterUos 
in  their  judicatories  should  be  admitted,  without  any 
severe  impoBition  iu  poiot  of  opinion."  All  this 
■eemed  to  William  very  fair  and  reasonable ;  and 
Burnet  states  that  he  hiuiself,  believing  the  profes- 
sions that  were  made  to  be  sincere,  endeavored  to 
promote  what  was  proposed  with  all  hia  influence- 
But  it  was  sooD  found  that  the  object  of  the  Jacobites 
was  merely  to  separate  the  king  from  the  Presby- 
teriaos,  who  were  his  only  real  friends  in  Scotland, 
and  that  they  were,  in  feet,  intriguing  and  plotting 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  entering 
ioto  a  close  eorreapondence  with  St.  Germalns,  at 
the  very  Ume  when  they  were  coming  forward  with 
these  overture*  of  submiasioD,  ftud  even  actually  tak- 
ing the  oaths  to  the  new  settlement.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  conduct  of  t)ie  Jacobites,  Burnet  seems 
to  Uiiak  that  the  zealots  of  presbytery,  lefl  to  them- 
■elres,  would  probably  soon  have  done  their  own 
baainees — that  the  kirk  only  required  to  be  allowed 
rope  enough  to  run  itself  over  a  precipice.  "  The 
Irulh  was,"  he  says,  "the  PresbyteriaoB,  by  their 
violence  and  other  foolish  iiractices,  were  rendering 
themselves  both  odious  and  cootemptible  :  they  had 
formed  a  general  assembly  in  the  end  of  the  former 
year,  in  which  they  did  very  much  expose  them- 
■elves  by  the  weakness  and  peevishness  of  their 
conduct:  little  learning  orprudence  appeared  among 
them;  poor  preaching  and  wretched  haranguing; 
(wrtialitiea  to  onesnother,  and  violence  and  injustice 
to  those  who  dilTered  from  them,  showed  themselves 
ID  all  their  meetings.  And  ^eae  did  so  much  sink 
their  reputation,  that  they  were  weaning  the  nation 
most  affeetoally  from  all  fondness  to  their  govern- 
tneot;  but  the  falsehood  of  many  who,  under  a  pre- 
tense of  moderating  matters,  were  really  undermin- 
io"  the  king's  government,  helped  in  the  sequel  to 
preserve  the  Presbyterians,  as  much  as  their  own 
coQiIuct  did  now  alienate  the  king  from  them."* 

Such  were  the  opposite  effects  of  the  Revolution 
opuQ  the  national  church  in  the  two  ends  of  the 
ialaod — in  England  consolidating  and  confirming  the 
established  episcopacy — in  Scotland  sweeping  it  nt- 
lerly  away,  and  in  its  place  reSrecting  the  old  abol- 
iriied  edifice  of  presbytery  on  broader  and  deeper 
foondatioDs  than  ever.  In  both  kingdoms,  however, 
the  RevolntioD,  resided  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
Was  alike  the  <»mpletion  of  the  ReformatioOi  or,  at 
tast.  the  Bccomplishmeot  of  the  Ant  aim  of  that 
great  movemeot — the  attainment  of  the  first  stage 
to  which  it  sought  to  elevate  the  national  condition, 
namely,  the  acquisition  and  secure  establishment  of 
>  Dstioaal  church  in  harmony  with  the  national  fnith. 
Tried  by  this  test,  what  episcopacy  was  to  Enghind 
pri^bytery  was  to  Scotland — the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
lem  to  which  the  people  bad  been  attached  ever 
liDce  they  had  become  Protestants,  partly,  perhaps, 
through  some  pecaliarttleB  in  their  character  or  clr- 
cstnstaDcea,  at  any  rale  by  the  strong  associations 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  it  waa  the  system  in  con- 
Btctien  widi  which  what  they  deemed  the  light  of 
religions  truth  had  been  first  aet  up  among  them. 
*  Chn  Uses,  it.,  7i 


Both  In  the  Bill  of  Right,  and  in  the  acts  lobse- 
quently  passed,  abolishing  prelacy  and  restoring  thtf 
Presbyterian  government,  the  Sco'tiish  parliament 
put  the  expediency  of  that  proceeding  ob  the  ground 
of  the  nation,  as  it  Is  expressedt  •'haviag  reformed 
from  popei*y  by  presbyters."  And  to'  this  its  ac- 
cordance in  both  countries  with  the  general  Senti- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  the  continuance 
of  the  settlement  of  religion  made  at  the  ftevolutioif 
down  to  our  own  day,  without  alteration  in  any  es- 
sential respect. 

The  position  in  which  the  Revolution  placed  the 
generality  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  has  beeu 
explained  in  the  aceoaot  given  in  a  preceding  page 
of  the  Toleration  Act.  which  was  the  only  qieasure 
passed  iu  Aeir  favor — for  the  Corporation  oiid  Test 
acts,  which  excluded  them  from  public,  employ- 
ments, were  still  left  upoo  the  Statute  Book.'  But 
even  the  limited  relief  granted  by  the  Toleration 
Act  was  not  extended  to  the  most  numerous  class 
of  non-conformists — the  Roman  Catholics.  Nay, 
so  far  wsa  this  portion  of  the  popolntion  from  parti- 
cipating in  the  removal  or  relaxation  of  qIJ  bonds 
which  the  Revolution  brought  with  it  to  all  other 
descriptions  of  religionists  (unless,  indeed,  we  aro 
to  except  the  Sociniaus  or  anti-Trinitarians,  who 
were  excluded  along  with  the  adherents  of  popery 
from  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  toleration),  that  the 
penal  laws  affecting  them  were  actually  extended, 
and  carried  to  a  pUch  of  severity  and  wild  oppression 
far  transcending  what  they  had  ever  before  reached, 
in  the  boasted  era  of  light  and  liberty  which  auc- 
ceeded  the  expulsion  of  the  Staarta.  Some  hot 
spirits,  we  are  informed  by  Burnet,  were  for  having 
some  new  and  more  stringent  laws  enacted  against 
the  papists  as  soon  as  they  bad  got  King  William 
fairly  seated  on  the  throne;  and  his  majesty  could 
only  restrain  their  zeal  by  frightening  them  with 
the  danger  of  exciting  another  European  Catholic 
league  against  this  country,  and  giving  France  the 
advantage  of  making  the  war  a  quarrel  of  religion, 
in  which  she  should  have  all  the  powers  of  that 
faith  assisting  her,  if  such  a  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed. "This  was  so  carefully  infused  into  many," 
says  Buroet,  "  aud  so  well  understood  by  them,  thai 
the  papists  have  enjoyed  the  real  effects  of  the  tol- 
eration, though  they  were  not  comjpreheoded  witbiu 
the  atatnte  that  enacted  it."  This,  however,  must 
be  understood  as  true  only  of  the  first  few  yean 
after  the  Revolution,  when  the  passage  was  proba- 
bly written.  The  ostional  craving  for  more  and 
more  virulent  laws  against  popery,  which  had  with 
difficulty  been  kept  down  for  a  time,  became,  before 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Williami,  too  ardent  to  be 
repressed  either  by  fear  of  Catholic  leagues  or  any 
other  conaideratioo  of  mere  state  policy.  -Indeed, 
the  popular  bigotry  was'  now  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  heartless  politicians  of  both  the  great  parties  of 
the  day,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  which 
it  yearned  and  clamored  tor  became  the  game  at 
which  they  endeavored  to  out-mancenver  and  turn 
the  tables  opoa  each  ether  in  their  contention  for 
plaee  and  power.  An  act  was  paaaad  in  the  year 
1699,    For  the  farther  preventiDg  the  growth  of 
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popery/'  whict,  after  a  preamble  complaiomg  of  tlie 
neglect  of  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  already  in 
force,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  fol- 
lowing extraordioaiy  fashion: — First,  a  reward  of 
a  biiudred  pouode  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  every 
person  who  should  apprehend  any  popiah  biahop, 
priest,  or.  Jesuit,  and  prosecute  him  to  coDTictioo 
for  Baying  mass,  or  exercising  any  other  part  of  his 
office  withia  these  realms.  Seooudly,  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  priest  ao  coovicted  should  be  adjudged 
to  perpetual  imprisonmeot.  Thirdly,  the  keeping  a 
school,  or  nodertakiog  the  education,  governmeot, 
or  boarding  of  youth,  by  any  papist*  or  person  mak- 
ing profeasioii  of  the  popish  religioD,  was  made  a 
eiime  to  be  TisitadfOO  conviction,  by  the  same  penal- 
ty. Fourthly,  every  person  educated  in  the  popish 
religion,  or  professing  dte  same,  who  -witfaio  six 
moatba  after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  should 
not  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
also  subscribe  the  declaration  against  traosubatantia- 
tion,  the  iovooatioo  of  aaints,  aod  th^  sacrifice  of  the 
mass — in  other  words,  abjure  bis  or  her  religion  — 
was  disabled  and  made  incapable  of  inheriting,  or 
taking  the  descent,  devise,  or  Jimitation,  in  posses- 
sion, reversioD,  or  remainder,  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  within  this  realm,  and  the  next  of 
kin  being  a  Proteatant  was  authorized  to  take  pos- 
sessMin  of  and  enjoy  what  the  rightful  owner,  in 
consequence  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  tfana 
deprived  of.  Fifthly,  all  papists,  or  persons  profess- 
ing the  popish  religion,  were  disabled  and  made  for 
the  future  incapable  of  purchasing  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  hereditaments,  either  io  their  own 
names  or  in  those  of  any  other  persona.  Sixthly, 
the  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds,  imposed  by  an  act 
of  James  I.  upon  the  offense  of  sending  a  child  to  be 
educated  abroad  in  the  Romish  religion,  was  directed 
to  be  paid  in  whole  to  the  informer,  instead  of  half 
on^  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  his  maj- 
esty, as  heretofore.  And,  seventhly,  it  was  directed 
that  if  any  popish  parent  should  refuse  to  allow  his 
or  her  Frotestant  child  a  fitting  maioteaance,  suita- 
ble to  the  degree  and  ability  of  the  parent,  and  to 
the  age  and  education  of  the  child,  then,  upon  com- 
plaint thereof  made  to  the  lord  chancellor,  his  lord* 
ship  should  make  such  order  in  the  case  as  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  intents  of  the  present  act.^ 

The  history  of  this  monstrous  act  of  parliament, 
as  detailed  by  Burnet,  is  exceedingly  curious.  The 
bill  Was  originally  brought  io  by  the  Tory  or  Jaco- 
bite opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
hope  that  the  coort  would  have  opjioaed  it,  and 
thereby  drawn  upon  itself  the  odium  of  favoring 
aod  protecting  the  papists.  "But  the  court,"  con- 
tinuea  Burnet,  "promoted  the  bill:  so,  when  the 
party  saw  their  mistake,  they  seemed  willing  to  let 
the  bill  fall ;  and  when  that  could  not  be  done  they 
clogged  it  with  oiany  severe  aod  some  uoreasooable 
clauses,  hoping  that  the  Lords  would  not  pass  the 
act;  and  it  was  said  that,  if  the  Lords  should  make 
the  least  alteration  in  it,  they  in  tiie  House  of  Com- 
moDS  who  had  sot  it  on  wan  naolrad  to  let  it  lie 
on  thoir  table  when  it  should  be  sent  back  to  them. 
*  aiBt  11  *  u  w.  ni.,  o.  4. 


Many  brds  who  secretly  favored  papists,  on  the 
Jacobite  account,  did  for  this  very  reason  move  for 
several  alteratioos,  some  of  these  importing  a  great- 
er severity;  but  the  zeal  against  popery  was  such 
in  that  House  that  the  bill  passed  without  sny 
amendment',  and  it  had  the  royal  assent."'  "Aod 
thus,"  as  Burke  has  strikingly  put  it,  "this  set, 
loaded  with  the  double  injustice  of  two  parties, 
neither  of  whom  intended  to  pass  what  they  hoped 
the  other  would  be  persuaded  to  reject,  weal 
through  the  legislature,  contrary  to  tbo  real  wish 
of  all  parts  of  it^  and  of  all  the  parties  that  composed 
it.  In  this  manner  these  insolent  and  profligate 
factions,  as  if  they  were  playing  with  balls  and 
counters,  made  a  sport  of  tiie  fortunes  and  the  lib- 
erties of  their  fellow-creatures."'  Bat  the  act  had 
also  many  sincere  friends  and  advocates,  to  some  of 
whom  it  even  seemed  not  to  go  iar  enough.  Among 
these  last  was  Burnet  himself,  notwithstanding  what 
he  calls  his  principles  of  toleration,  and  his  beiog, 
as  he  tells  us,  against  all  persecution  for  conscience 
sake.  It  is  plain  that  what  such  persons  wanted 
was  nothing  less  than  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
Rotnan  Catholics,  or  the  driving  every  man  of  them 
out  of  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  Buroet  coDfessss 
that  this  was  his  object.  *'  This  act,**  fae  mjw, 
"  hurt  uo  man  that  was  in  the  present  possessioa  of 
an  estate;  it  only  iucapacitated  his  next  heir  to 
succeed  to  thiU  estate  if  he  contiooed  a  papist ;  so 
the  danger  of  this,  ip  ease  the  act  should  be  well 
looked  to,  would  put  those  of  that  religion,  who  are 
men  of  conscience,  on  the  selling  their  estates,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  migbt  deliver  as  from 
having  any  papists  left  among  us."  But  he  com- 
plains that  the  act  wanted  several  necessaiy  clauses 
to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  it:  "the  word  ntxt 
of  kin  was  very  indelioite,  and  the  next  of  kin  wss 
not  obliged  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  nor  did 
the  right  descend  to  the  remoter  lieira  if  the  more 
immediate  ones  should  not  take  the  benefit  of  it." 
He  sffirms,  indeed,  that  the  new  taw  was  oot  fol- 
lowed nor  executed  in  any  sort;  but  this  can  scarcely 
have  been  the  case,  except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the 
atrocious  clause  depriving  papists  of  their  inher- 
itances— preventing  the  aon  from  sncceediog  to  the 
estate  left  by  his  &ther — which  the  bishop  thought 
so  lenient  and  harmless  a  regulation  because  it  did 
not  take  the  estate  from  the  present  possessor  ns 
well  as  from  his  heir,  or  make  a  beggar  of  the  fa- 
ther as  well  as  the  son.  But  means  were  found  of 
making  even  this  part  of  the  law  operative  in  course 
of  time.'  And  at  any  rate,  when  an  imitation  of  the 
English  act  was  passed  three  years  af^rward,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  such  "  effectual  dauses"  vrere  add- 
ed as,  the  bishop' admits,  were  sufficient  to  make  its 
full  force  be  felt  in  that  country.  By  this  Irish  set 
it  was  provided  that  estates  of  papists  should  in  all 

>  Own  TiiBM,  ii..  StO. 

■  SpiMh  U  Bristol  prrrioM  to  dta  abotlaa  im  ITSft. 

>  Sm  iuatoMM  qnotod  bjr  Bnriu,  in  U*  qtawA  t  Biktol ;  tw)  ibi 
MCoaDt  of  th*  can  «f  Rop«r,  in  «  wxa  to  BaiMt  (fi.,  139],  hj  llr> 
SpMkar  OmIuw,  who  ramBriia  tbat,  in  coiMBqaaM*  at  tb«  decMiuS  m 
that  MM, "  til  th»  papilla  now  hava  thair  bad  actaUa  in  Eatlaait  npM 
a  nrj  pMeaTiona  buUinf." 
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coDtrnry,  be  eqiuUjr  divided  annoDg  all  the  childreD, 
aolesB  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled  qual- 
ified themselves  by  taking  the  oath,  and  receiving 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  estab- 
liahed  church;  for  by  this  act,  too,  the  English  sac- 
ramental test  was  for  the  first  time  imported  into 
Ireland — having,  it  is  said,  been  tacked  to  the  orig- 
inal bit!  by  Che  inflaence  of  the  friends  of  the  Cath- 
olict  ia  the  EogUafa  cabinet,  in  the  hope  that  the 
measare  in  this  shape  would  be  opposed  by  the  nn- 
raeroDs  and  powerful  body  of  Protestant  dissenters 
in  Ireland,  and  so  defeated.  *•  Yet  upoo  this  oeca^ 
■ioD,"  aaya  Burnet,  » the  XHsh  parliaraaDt  proceed- 
ed with  great  caatioD  and  wisdom :  they  reckoned 
that  this  act,  so  fur  as  it  related  to  papists,  would 
have  a  certain  and  great  eflect  for  their  oommon 
secority,  aod  that  when  it  was  once  passed  it  would 
never  be  repealed;  whereas,  if  great  inconveni- 
ences did  arise  upon  this  new  clause,  it  would  be 
easier  thing  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it  in  a  sub- 
Bequent  parliament,  either  of  England  or  Ireland. 
So  the  act  was  passed,  and  those  who  thought  they 
bad  managed  the  matter  with  a  master-piece  of 
coDDiug  were  outwitted  by  an  Irish  parliRmenL"' 
The  deviation  from  the  English  law  that  was  mnde 
in  the  main  provisioo  of  the  Irish  act  was  thought, 
it  seems,  both  to  make  the  latter  look  less  iDvidious, 
and  abo  to  be  "  more  effectual  fbr  breaking  the  de- 
pendence on  the  heads  of  fiimilies" — by  which  must 
be  meaot,  better  fitted  to  promote  the  diabolical 
object  of  settiog  the  children  in  Catholic  families  at 
variance  with  tb«r  parents.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been 
fouDd  that  the  plan  of  altogether  wrastiog  their 
estates  from  the  chlldreo  of  deceased  Catholics,  if 
they  did  not  abjure  the  religion  of  their  parents, 
was  a  little  too  revolting  to  the  common  feelings  of 
maoLind  to  be  easily  carried  into  execution — and 
probably,  too,  it  was  thought  that  in  Ireland  the  next 
ojldn  being  a  Protestant  might  in  most  cases  be  a 
persoonge  somewhat  hard  to  discover. 

Nor  did  these  severe  acta  terminate  the  long 
coarse  of  penal  or  otherwise  oppressive  legislation. 
ID  regard  to  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
refigioD,  which  the  English  government  bad  par- 
raed  from  the  ratgn  of  EViEabeth.  In  1713^  Anne's 
bst  parliament  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthea 
aod  make  more  effectual  certain  old  statutes  dis* 
aUiog  popish  potrooB  from  presenting  to  livings  in 
the  church  ;*  and,  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
belVtoa  of  I7I5,  the  first  parliament  of  George  I. 
passed  an  act  compelling  all  papists  of  the  nge 
of  twenty-one  years  to  register  their  names  and 
utatee,  with  the  yearly  rent  thereof,  in  books  to  be 
kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  every  county. 
The  preamble  of  this  statute  boasts  of  the  tender 
regard  that  had  been  shown  the  papists  fbr  many 
years  past,  "by  omitting  to  put  in  execution  the 
niany  penal  laws,  which,  on  occasion  of  the  many 
jast  provocations  they  have  grreB,  and  horrid  de- 
figns  the]^  have  framed  for  the  destmcdon  of  this 
kingdom  and  the  eitirpation  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligioa,  have  been  made  against  them,"  aod  asserts 
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that  they  had  enjoyed  and  did  then  enjoy  tba  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing of  this  iodnlgent  treatment,  they  had  all,  <>or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,"  it  is  affirmed,  been 
<•  concerned  io  stirring  up  and  supporting  the  late 
unnatural  rebellion  ;"  among  the  objects  of  which  ia 
enumerated,  not  only  "  the  destruction  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion."  but  "  the  cruel  murdering  and 
massacring  Hs  professors'* — ''by  which,**  says  the 
invective,  "they  have  brought  a  vast  expense  upon 
this  nation."  And  the  new  regulation  compelling 
them  to  register  their  estates  is  specially  put  upon 
the  grounds  that  *<it  manlfeBtlly  appears  by  their 
behavior  that  they  take  themieWes  to  be  obliged, 
1^  the  principles  they  profess,  to  be  enemies  to  his 
majesty  and  to  the  present  happy  estaUiafameat, 
and  watch  fbr  BR  opportunities  of  fomenting  and 
stirring  up  new  rebetlions  and  disturbances  within 
the  kingdom,  and  of  inviting  foreigners  to  invade  it; 
and  for  as  much  as  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  they 
aboutd  contribute  a  large  share  to  all  such  extrnor- 
dioary  expenses  as  are  or  shall  be  brought  upon  this 
kingdom  by  their  treachery  and  iustigatioDJ'  It 
would  seem  fi'om  this  as  if  some  intention  had  been 
entertained  of  taking  advantage  of  the  i-egistrntion 
of  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of  a  separate  taxa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing  o£this  kind, 
however,  was  actually  attempted ;  the  bard  words 
and  angry  menaces  of  the  statute  of  1715  were  soon 
forgotten :  during  the  remainder  ef  the  present  pe> 
riod,  if  the  penal  laws  against  popery  Were  not  re- 
pealed or  even  mitigated,  they  were  not  extonded 
or  made  more  severe ;  even  the  next  much  more 
serious  Jacobite  outbreak  of  1745  came  and  passed 
away  without  either  setting  the  inventive  powers 
of  parliament  to  work  to  forge  new  fetters  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  population,  or  so  much 
as  provoking  another  impassioned  preamble. 

The  legislation  affecting  the  other  descriptions  of 
dissenters,  si^aequent  to  the  Toleration  Act,  did 
not  amount  to  much.  For  the  most  pert,  however, 
it  consisted  in  the  removal,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  old  disabilities  and  restrictions,  and  in  aflbiding 
relief  from  inconveniences  occasioned  by  conscien- 
tious scruples.  Generally,  this  relaxation  of  the  law 
seems  to  hafe  been  proceeded  with  as  far  and  as 
ftst  as  the  state  of  public  feeling  would  allow;  in 
some  Instances,  indeed,  the  legislature  rather  out- 
ran the  progress  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty.  In  1701,  immediately 
af^er  the  accession  of  Anne,  the  same  zealous  par- 
liament which  two  sessions  before  had  held  out  a 
similar  bribe  to  the  children  of  Catholics  to  desert 
the  religion  of  their  pareuts,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing  the  lord  chaocellor  to  make  such  order  as  he 
should  think  fit  against  any  Jew  who  should  refuse 
to  allow  his  Protestant  child  a  fitting  maintenance, 
suitable  to  his  own  degree  and  quality,  and  to  the 
age  and  education  of  the  child.  This  law,  we  be- 
lieve, still  remains  unrepealed.'   We  have  noticed, 

>-  1  Anne,  it.  1,  o.  SO.  Thii  law  wu  paned  on  occwiin  of  the  daagh- 
taTof  Kwy  malthj  J«w,whohw)  saibfatad  ChrisUaiUt]',  barlnf  bsen 
taniad  Ml  ofdom     bar  htbn 
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itt-tbe  primidioftclMptw,  tlwut  pow^  is  17£3,  Sat 
pMwtqiDg  pwrwu  prof^inf  th*  Jewiili  FeligiBii 
i|».be.«itHnili«ed  withovt -taking  th»  Hcraneoti* 
«ad  iUi.r«p«al  withia  ai«w  moDtlis  io  obedt«Do«  to 
Ube  ^iWdtftr  clvtnor.  or*  aa  it  wsb  eK|U-eMed,  becauaf 
•DficafiioD.  iwd  bMo  takoD  from  tbe  aaid  act  to  niam 
j^iwoDtfDtB  and  to  disquiet  tbe  miods-ef  maoy  of 
■tiii  ni^eBty'ssuti^Mte.!'*  Aod,  it  might  buTo  beao 
-Added)  (n^iwt.ia  jeopardy  tbe  seats  of  numy  faeoor- 
aUo  metmbers;  for  the  parliameot  was  now  ia  ita 
laafi  aefMioRt  and  the  proepect  of  a  geoeml  electivo 
ffO  dofbt  8b«r)iaaed  tba.viaieD  of  the  legislature  to 
itbo  incoaveiueBcae  erea  of  a  good  law  vhicb  chEUioed 
-to  be  ^  the  momeot  vopopolar.  But,  io  tmtH*  thia 
yme  n-  rery  inaigiuficflDt  meaaare  after  all,  io  com- 
■pfuisos  with  AiMriher  epBatment  relating  to  tbe  same 
..wbiiMt  yhioh  Iwd  paased  nry  4Die4y  more  tfaiio  a 
jdoKH  jMr*  l^fore,  and  which  during  all  that  while 
jiqbady.  had  attempted  to  dittarb.  Tbs  aet  of  17<53 
WM*  Dot  R  general  Jew  aaturBruatiop  Kt ;  it  oulj 
inrorided  that  any  individual  Jew  might  be  natard- 
upoD  app^catioB  to  parliament,  without  taking 
the  aaqrameat.  In  each  caM  n  apecial  oaturaliza- 
Mdd  a«t  was  atill  oecesaary  sb  before.  And  even 
wiUi  tbiff  relaxattOD  th^.^atumlizatiOD  of  a  Jew  was 
toTem^io  clp^^  with  .varioas  limitations:  the  bill 
was  always  to  coqtuin  a  clause,  io  coBfbrmity  with 
tfi  act,|M4sed  immediately  after  tbe  acceasioa  of 
(iwge  J^i^^oMriog  that  the  party  ahould  not  tbere- 
4v  be  enabled  to.be  of  the  privy  council  or  a  mem- 
./wr  of  oJither  House  of  Parliameot,  or  to  take  any 
qf&oe  or  place  of  trust,  civil  qx  military,  or  to  have 
^ny  grant  eif  landsi  teoemBctts,  or  lierediUfflBats 
fyvm  Ute  crown. to  binAsalC  or  any  other  peraon  in 
..trast  for  hun no  Jew  was  to  he  aaturalised  under 
tbi*  act  who  had  not  resided  io  Great  Britain  or 
.  Jrehwd.fur.  threje  years,  without  being  absent  more 
ihsQ  three. moDth^  at  anyone  time,  or  who  coold  not 
prove  thnt'lio  had  professed  the  Jewish  religion  for 
three  years  before  bia  natundia^ion ;  nod  by  aDoth- 
cr  clause  all  Jews  whatsoever  were  disabled  from 
pi^rctyisfBg  or  ivberitiog  any  advowson.  or  right  of 
patronage  in  the  charc^<  But  the  chief  misappre- 
liensioo  and  delusion  i^as  that  eotertaioed  as  to  the 
■  general  ()i^wit  ^n4  affect  of  the  act:  it  bad  ne  refec- 
f^cc  wtwtfver  (except  in  the  restriecira  clause  just 
.  tf^eotioned)  to  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion  bom 
._^n  tfaa  cotfotry — anch  Jewa  were  British  subjects 
'  ^brandy,  and  regaired  no  natundiMtioo ;  it  merely 
•.epabled  foreign  Jewa.to  obtain  billa  ,qf  natoralkation 
withoB/;  complying  with  an  tdd  act  of  the  tijne  of 
jJamea  1.,  which  directed  that  all  jbraignara  who 
.^hould  be  naturalized  abonld  first  receive  the  socra- 
j^eo^  as  well  as  take  the  oatha  of  allegiance  and  en- 
protH^cy.*  Now,  in  1740  an  act  had  been  passed, 
,)vbich  Id  a  certain  aepse  might  be  styled  a  general 
,  iKt  for  the  aaturalizatiun  of  t^e  Jewa,  for  it  provided 
l^t,  without  either  taking  the  sacrament  or  repeat- 
ing the  words  upon  Qu  true  J'ailh  of  a  Christian  io 
ihe  oftlh  of  abjurutioD,  all  foreign-born  Jewa  who 
uhouid  have  lived  sevea  years  in  any  of  his  majes- 
ty's colonies  in  America,  without  having  been  absent 
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for  Toumi  tlwB  twa  mpii^lu  ,at  BBy-noa  l^ow  dviiag 
the  periadi  ahrndd  ^  be  deemed*  i^djodgedt  and  taken 
to  be  hi»  majeaty'B  uBtumlrbora  aalufctB  of  thiB 

kingdom,  to  all  infcepts,  constructiona,  and  pnrposas^ 
4s  if  they  aod  every  .of  thenii  had  baea  Jor.verB 
born  witliin  this  kingdom.".'  By  the  Mme  act, 
which  granted  naturalization  upon  the  aame  condi- 
tioDS  of  residence  in  one  of  tbe  American  colontes 
to  all  other  foreigoera  as  well  as  Jews,  Quakers  also 
were. exempted  Irona  taking,  the  aacnuoent  in  order 
to  obtain  that  benefit:  and  they  had  already,  by 
varioua  acts,  been  allowed  to  substitute  declarations 
and  affirmations  for  the  oaths  of  allegiacce  and  su- 
premacy, and  generally  for  all  oatha  in  eif  U  causes.- 
Some  years  after  this  (io  17i9}  for  remoring  cer- 
tain doubts  and  scruples  that  had  arisen,  it  was 
enacted  that  in  all  cases  whatsoever  in  which  by 
any  act  of  pBrliament  an  oath  then  waa.  or  evee 
shonld  be*  allowed,  anthoraed,  dir«:ted,  or  reqnired, 
tbe  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  of  any  of  the 
people  called  Qaakera  should  be  alkiwed  or  taken 
instead  of  snch  oath;  provided,  nevarthelesa,  that 
no  Q^unker  abonld  *•  be  qualified  or  permitted  to 
give  evidence  in  any  criminal  cases,  or  to  serve  on 
juries,  or  to  bear  any  office  or  place  of  profit  io  the 
government."'  As  for  the  general  body  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  or  non-conformists,  tbe  most  import- 
ant legislative  measure  affecting  them,  next  to  the 
Toleration  Act,  which  the  present  period  produced, 
was  tlie  Annual  Indemnity  Act.  which  was  first 
passed  in  1728,  upon  the  acceaeion  of  George  U., 
and  was  repeated,  we  believe,  every  year  from  that 
date  till  tbe  total  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts,  a  century  after.  By  the  Indemnity  Act  per- 
sons appointed  to  offices  and  promotions  for  which 
they  1^  omitted  to  qualify  themselves,  by  taking 
the  aaoament  within  the  ^ime  limited  by  the  Test 
and  Cerporation  acts,  were  allowed  snch  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  doing  so  aa  brought  them  within 
the  protection  of  the  next  similar  meatiure  of  relief; 
so  that  the  mode  of  qualifications  in  question  migfat 
be  said  to  be  in  this  way  practically  sbotiahed  for  all 
who  chose  to  escape  from  it,  and  only  the  stigma 
of  a  nominal  exclusion  from  public  employnieots 
remained  io  the  case  of  the  generality  of  the  Prot- 
eatant  dissenters. 

To  this  period  belong  the  act  against  occasional 
conformity,  passed  in  1711.  and  that  for  preventing 
the  growth  of  schism,  passed  in  1714;  but,  as  both 
of  these  statutea,  in  nil  their  material  enactments, 
were  repealed  in  171B,  It  ia  nnneceseary  to  add  any 
thing  here  to  &e  account  that  haa  already  been 
^ven  of  them  in  the  preceding  chapter.* 

The  hiatory  of  the  two  established  churches, 
subsequently  to  their  settlement  at  tbe  Revolntien, 
also  presents  a  few  incidents  which  require  to  be 
shorty  noticed. 

Aa  long  as  Queen  Mary  lived,  William  left  the 
management  of  tbe  afrHi;-8  of  tbe  English  church 
wholly  in  lier  bands.    "lie  found,"  says  Burnet. 

1  13  Cm.  II..  c.  t. 
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*>h6  eoold  adtveriRt  ifftpWMittitliw,' which  vrwttt  ntit 
only  vexstiAO*  to  taiia,  but  bsd  drawn-  prefsf metrts 
from  him  whiefa  he  came  sooa  tb  We  w^re  ill'  be- 
rtowed :  m  he  devolved  cfaftt  car©  upon  the  queen; 
which  she  manftfred  with  strict  and  religions  ^rti- 
deace  :  she  declared  openly  agaiMt  the  preferring 
of  those  who  pat  in  for  thentselres,  a&d  to6k  care  to 
ioform  benelf  pnticolaiHy  of  the  merits  of  riudi  of 
the  clergy  as  rivere  not  eo  mneh  aa  known  at  court, 
nor  naiDg  coy  metfaeda  to  get  themaelres  retotn- 
nMoM:  *o  tiurt  we  had  reaaon  to  hope,  that;  ifthla 
coarse  should  be  bog  eoatlnned,  ft  would  prodaee 
■  great  ehiiDgtt  1b  the  efaarch  atfi  in  tfie  tetnpier  of 
the  clergy.**  Her  najesty's  chief  coafldenf  and 
eonoselor  was  Archbishop  THtoteoo,  whose  toler- 
ant temper,  however,  and  liberal  principles  did  not 
read  to  procure  him  mucb  iavor  or  tnflaeoce  among 
the  clergy  over  whom  he  bad  been  placed.  They 
compluned,"  continues  Burnet,  "of  every  thing 
that  waa  done,  if  it  was  not  in  tbeir  own  way ;  and 
the  archbishop  bore  the  blame  of  all.  ....  He  grew 
very  nneaay  in  his  great  post :  we  were  all  aooo 
convinced  that  there  was  a  sort  of  clergymen  among 
us  that  would  never  be  satbfied  as  long  ar  the  toler- 
ation was  continued ;  and  they  seemed  resolved  to 
give  U  out  that  the  diorch  was  in  danger,  till  a 
prosecntioa  of  diMonters  should  be  again  set  6n 
foot ;  nor  could  tfaey  look  at  a  man  with  patjence, 
or  speak  of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  tbeae  thinga.'*'  In  the  end  of  the 
year  1694,  first  the  archbishop  and  then  the  queen 
were  suddenly  cut  off;  on  which  the  primacy  was 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Tenison,  who  presided  over  the 
church  for  the  remainder  of  Willutrn's  reign  and 
for  the  whole  of  that  of  Queen  Anne.  Teoison 
seems  to  have  owed  both  this  his  last  and  highest 
prumocioo  and  also  hia  first  coostderable  preferment 
in  the  church  to  his  corporeal  rather  than  his  men- 
tal qaalities;  he  had  been  recommended  to  Chan- 
cellor Nottiogham  by  Tillotsoo,  some  years  before 
the  Revolution,  to  be  placed  in  the  ministry  of  St. 
Martio*B,  London,  nceordiog  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
"  aa  a  atrang-bodied  man.  therefore  fit  to  take  care 
of  80  a  pariah;*"  and  uow,  when  Tillotson 

died,  Burnet  tolls  na  tiau  althongfa  Stillingfleet  was 
admitted,  from  bu  learning  and  talent,  to  be  the 
man  best  deserving  the  vacant  post,  all  the  Whigs 
"Concurred  to  desire  Tenisoo,  who  had  a  firmer 
health,  with  a  tuore  active  temper,  aod  was  univer- 
Mlly  weli  liked  for  having  served  the  cure  of  St 
Martin's  \a  the  worst  times  with  so  much  courage 
nod  diacrotioo ;  so  tliat  at  this  time  he  bad  many 
frienda  and  no  enemies."  Teuison  was,  however, 
a  man  of  some  professionnl  learning,  though  of  no 
ubiaiog  talent ;  aod  bis  government  of  the  church, 
during  twenty  years  of  considerable  bent  and  con- 
tentioQ*  waa,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and  judieioos — 
evidencing  a  ateady,  but  nowise  hard  or  ungentle 
bridle-hand,  uor  any  thing  either  of  the  overtenae- 
ity  or  the  overactivity  which  might  have  been  look- 
ed lor  from  qgei  bq  diatinguished  for  his  robust  con- 
•titation  aod  otb«tr  gifts  of  body.  For,  indeed,  in 
the  natkiaftl  clei^  he  had  by  no  means  the  most 
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fMtaceaUyMll^pDbed  -portton  >of'tl»e^-po)tutiCMn  vMer 
his  Bpobial  comtnaud  or  soperifateA^oove;  Th^  re- 
peal  of  the  penal  statutes  against  Ptotestutat'^oik- 
eonfbrmhy  prodtteed  a  pAube  in  the'  eM  battle  wllh 
the  dissenters  fbr  sonfe  yeara  after'the  Revotaciett ; 
bnt  the '  uneccuatom^d  travqnillity  outside  of  the 
eet&bKshment  seemed  ooly  to-have  driven  the  «pit^ 
of  strife  inwwtf,  or  to  have  left  the  «lergy,  deprived 
of  other  adversariea,  no  means'  of  expooditag  diehr 
superfluous  pngnaclty  esraept  by  getting  up'a'war 
of  fitetioaa  among  themaalVBSL  "The  tdleratiOB  of 
all  the  seota  among  tw,**  Btiraet  writes,  the 
ymr  1700,  ••hafl  made  na  Hve  mofw^ietiy  togethbr 
of  hrte  than  could  be  expeeted  trbni  aevore  kwa 
were  rigorously  eiecdted  ftgalmt  dlsaetRets.  ■  -No 
tumtilta  or  disorders  had  been  betird  fo  aay -panrt 
of  the  kingdom,  these  eleven  years,  eiece  that  act 
passed :  and  yet  the  much  gree^r  part  ofthe  eMrgy 
Btudied  lo  blow  up  this  fire  again,  wfaich  fleemed  to 
be  DOW,  as  it  were,  ■  covered  over  with  aahes.*' 
And  then,  proceeding  more  particularly  to  deseribe 
the  division  which  rent  ithe  clergy  Of  the  establish- 
ment into  tvro  hostile  parties,  he  saye,  *•  All  moder- 
ate divines  were  looked  upon  by  aoine  hot  men  widi 
an  ill  eye,  tt  persons  who  were  cold  ttnd  iodifibrent 
in  the  matters  of  the  church:  that  which  flowed 
fnm  a  genttenresa,  both  of  temper  and  principle, 
was  represented  as  an  Incnoatlon  to  firror  dissevt- 
era,  which  passed  atDong  many  fbr  a  more  heinous 
thing  than  bnulng  to  popeiy  itself.**'  It  was  now, 
according  to  Burnet,  that  the  names  High  Chdmh 
and  Low  Church  first  began  to  be  used ;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  their  op- 
ponents as  an  epithet  of  disparagement  by  those 
who  at  the  same  time  took  the  fbrmer  to  themaetrea 
as  a  title  of  honor.  Those  men,"  contloues  Bur- 
net, io  the  pasange  before  us,  ■'  who  began  now  to  be 
called  the  high-church  party  had  all  along  express-  - 
ed  a  coldness,  if  not  an  opposition  to  the  present 
setttemeot :  soon  after  the  Revolution  some  great 
preferments  had  been  given  among  tfaem,  totry  if  it 
were  possible  to  Mag  them  to  be  hearty  for  the 
govoranient;  but,  it  appearing  that  they  were 
soured  with  a  leaven  ibat  had  gone  too  dee|l  to  be 
wrought  out,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  oomtiag  tli*m 
any  more."  Henceforth,  as  may  be  suppoeed,  the 
hostHiiy  of  die  higb-churcfa  parly  to  Hie  goV(rm> 
meat,  and,  to  as  ftr  as  dwy  durst  show  it,  to  all 
parts  of  the  settlement  in  ehnrcfa  and  state  made  at 
the  Revolution,  and  to  the  whole  course  of  policy, 
domestic  and  foreign,  that  flowed  from  dtat  settle- 
meat,  or  was  entered  upon  and  pursued  with  a  view 
tn  maintaining  it,  became  more  decided  than  ever. 
Their  opponebts  they  affected  to  re^rd  as  at  once 
usurpers  of  the  patrhnony  of  the  church  and  be- 
trayers of  her  interests  and  ber  principles.  In  An- 
other passage,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  account  of  the 
reign  of  Anne  (which  we  have  already  had  ot:easioa 
to  quote  In  the  last  chapter),  Bamet  etptalos  Ote 
imputatlont  they  intended  to  convey  by  the  nick- 
name (for  sueh  it  appears  originally  to  have  been; 
'  ofthe  low  church— •«  All  that  treated  the  distenters 
with  temper  aod  moderation,  and  were  for  residieg 
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eoDstantly  at  tlieir  cores,  ind  for  laboriiig  dilifiently 
is  diem ;  that  exprofssd  •  mrJ  Bgaint  tbe  Pnnee 
of  Wales,  and  for  the  RavcriutiDn ;  that  wished  well 
to  tbe  present  war,  and  to  tbe  alliaoee  agBiDst 
France,  were  represeoted  as  secret  favorers  of 
presbytery,  and  as  ill-aflected  to  tbe  charch,  and 
were  called  low  charohmeD :  it  was  said  that  they 
Were  in  the  church  Only  while  the  law  aod  prefer- 
ments were  on  its- side;  but  that  tbey  were  ready 
to  give  it  up  as  aoon  as  tbey  saw  a  proper  time  for 
declaring  themselves.  Witii  these  false  and  invidi- 
ous cfaaracters  did  the  high  party  endeavor  to  load 
all  those  who  cocrtd  not  be  brought  into  their  meaa- 
nres  and  des%ns.*"  In  fact,  the  low  cbarohmea 
were  the  AVliigB,  the  high  ehardimea  the  "Tofiea 
of  eccIesiaatioBl  politioB;  aod  twochnnfa  pMtiea 
kept  op  the  seme  eontiainl  wufare  and  atni^le  for 
aapremacy  as  ilie  two  atate  parties. 

A  chief  complaint  of  the  bigh-ohurcfa  party,  ever 
since  the  stoppage  put  to  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
convocation  that  met  immediately  after  the  Revoln- 
tion,  had  been  the  state  of  suspended  animation  in 
which  that  body  was  held  by  being  called  togetlter 
at  the  opening  of  every  new  session  of  parliament 
only  to  be  adjourned  before  it  could  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. In  their  irritation  and  impatience  some  more 
fiery  apirita  had  b^fon  at  last  to  show  symptoms  of 
a  disposition  to  question  the  right  of  the  crown  thus 
to  mnsde  the  church,  or,  at  least,  the  legality  of  the 
process  by  which  the  coitvoeatiiMi  had  been  hitherto 
kept  inefficient  and  ailant — ita  prorogation  by  the 
archbishop  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  Upper 
HoDse.  Several  pnbUcationi  appeared,  about  the 
year  1700,  advancing  such  pretensions,  die  moat  re- 
markable of  which  was  one  by  the  celebrated  At- 
terbury,  afterward  bishop  of  Rochester — ^'one  At- 
terbory,"  as  Burnet  calls  him,  ^'  who  had,  indeed, 
very  good  parts,  great  learning,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent preacher,  and  had  many  extraordinary  things 
in  him,  but  was  both  ambitious  and  virulent  out  of 
measure,  and  had  a  singular  tatont  in  asaerting  par- 
adoxes with  a  great  air  of  assurance,  showing  no 
shame  when  he  was  detected  in  them,  though  this 
waa  done  in  many  instances ;  but  he  let  all  these 
pass  without  either  confessing  bia  errors  or  pretend- 
ing to  justify  himself;  "he  went  oo  still  venting  new 
lalaehood  in  ao  barefaced  a  manner  tbtt  he  seemed 
to  bave  oatdone  the  Jesuits  themselves." '  We  may 
gather  from  all  this  bow  greatly  Burnet  and  hifl 
party  felt  annoyed  by  Alterbury's  controveraial 
powers  and  tbe  unscruploua  use  he  made  of  them. 
One  curious  effect,  we  msy  remark,  was  produced 
by  the  new  position  into  which  the  two  church 
parties  were  now  thrown — an  effect,  however,  often 
exeroplifled  in  party  warfare.  Just  as  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  state  politics,  the  Tories,  when  in  oppo- 
sition, have  usnalty  forgotten  much  of  their  natural 
love  of  prerogative,  and  the  Whigs,  when  in  power, 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  jralouay  of  preroga- 
tive, which  is  equally  the  proper  spirU  of  tlieir  prin- 
ciples and  professions ;  so  now,  in  the  church,  the 
Tories  were  become  the  questioners  and  deniers  of 
that  kingly  authority  which,  in  other  circnroatanceai 
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tbey  had  been  wont  to  look  np  to  as  the  very  hna& 
of  their  nostrils;  and  h  waa  left  to  be  asserted  and 
defended  1^  their  opponents,  the  low  clergy,  the 
representatives,  as  they  might  be  considered,  of  the 
old  Puritans,  who  truly  bad  never  before  distin- 
guished themselves  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
Burnet  perceives  clearly  enongh  that  one  party,  at 
leaat,  had  shifted  its  ground :  Atterbnry,  he  ob- 
serves, "  attacked  the  snpremaey  of  tbe  crown  with 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  had  been 
hithNto  maintained  by  all  our  divines  with  great 
zeal ;  but  now  the  hot  men  of  the  clergy  did  ao 
readily  entertain  hia  notions, -that  in  them  it  appeat^ 
ed  that  those  who  are  tbe  most  earnest  in  the  de- 
feOBB  of  eeruin  points,  when  they  Mem  to  be  for 
diem,  can  veiy  nimbly  change  their  minds  npon  a 
ehange  of  eirettflastaBeaB.**  But  die  hot  men,  in 
truth,  might,  as  to  this  matter,  bave  retorted  upon 
the  cold  men  pretty  much  in  the  same  a^le. 

Wlien  King  WilKam,  in  the  last  year  of  bis  reign, 
threw  biraself  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Carl  of  Roches- 
ter and  the  Tories,  one  of  the  stipulations  made  by 
the  new  ministry  was,  tfaat  a  convocation  should  have 
leave  to  sit.  Atterbury's  book  was  now  republished, 
with  important  additions  and  corrections ;  and  the 
controversy  on  tbe  subject  of  it,  maintained  on  the 
other  side  principally  by  Dr.  Wake,  afterward  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Keonet,  afterward 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  waa  recommenced  and  car- 
ried on  with  increased  eagemeaa  and  violencAw  Heaa- 
while,  on  the  10th  of  Febmary,  1701— the  bbdio  day 
on  which  the  parliament  waa  opened — tb*  two  Homea 
of  Convooation  met,  as  usual,  in  St  Panl'a,  whera 
they  firat  heud  aervice  in  the  cathedral,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  Chapter  Houae.  Tbe  Lower 
House  chose  for  their  prokMBtor  Dr.  Hooper,  dean 
of  Canterbury,  whom  Burnet  allows  to  have  been  »a 
man  of  learning  and  ^>od  conduct  hitherto;"  but, 
he  adds,  "be  waa  reserved,  crafty,  and  ambitions; 
bis  deanery  bad  oot  softeoed  him,  for  be  thought  he 
deserved  to  l>e  rmsed  higher."  Tbe  repreeeoto- 
tives  of  the  parochial  clergy  then  proceeded  to  fblhiw 
op  their  election  of  Hooper  by  some  very  decided 
steps  in  aasertion  of  tbe  novel  rigbta  they  bad  been 
btely  taught  to  claim.  According  to  Bnmett  *•  the 
thinga  the  convocation  pretended  to  were,  firet.  that 
they  bad  a  light  to  ait  whensoerer  the  parliament 
aati  ao  that  tfaay  oonld  sot  be  prorogaed  but  when 
the  two  Honses  ware  iRorognad ;  nest,  tbey  ad- 
vaneed  that  they  bad  ao  need  of  a  lioenaa  to  enter 
upon  debatea  and  to  prepare  matters,  thongh  it  vras 
coofeased  that  the  practice  for  a  hondred  years  waa 
againat  them ;  but  they  thought  the  convocation  lay 
under  oo  further  restraint  than  that  the  parliament 
was  under ;  and  as  tbey  [the  parliament]  oould  pass 
no  act  without  the  royal  asaeat,  ao  they  confessed 
that  they  [the  convocation]  could  oot  enact  or  pab- 
lisb  B  canon  without  the  king'a  Ucoose.'"  In  vin- 
dication of  these  pretensions,  when,  on  tbe  35tb  of 
February,  the  third  day  of  thoff  meeting,  tbe  sched- 
ule) or  order,  aigned  the  archbishop,  pron^iag 
both  Houses  in  tbe  usual  form,  was  brought  down 
to  die  Lower  House,  then  aitting  in  Uaiuy  VIL'a 
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Clmpel,  tfaey  continaed  their  aession  in  definnce  of 
it,  ind,  after  a  short  debate,  adjourned  tfaemselres 
ta  the  Mme  day  (the  Q6tb)  named  in  the  archbish- 
op's prorogatioD,  but  to  this,  their  own  place  of 
DiMtiag,  iDatead  of  to  the  Jeraaalem  Chamber,  an- 
otfaer  room  in  Weatmtoster  Abbey,  .which  was  the 
regular  tyuodical  apnrtmeDt  in  which  the  proroga- 
had,  aa  was  customary,  directed  that  both  Houaes 
ifaoald  reasaemble.  On  beiug  farther  prorogued, 
howe?er,  to  the  6th  of  March,  they  conaenled  on 
tbtt  dsy  to  give  attendance  upon  the  bishops  in 
ibe  asnal  place,  only  protesting  that  their  so  doing 
■bontd  not  be'  construed  ioto  any  abandonment  of 
tbeir  rights.  At  this  sitting  the  two  Houaea  agreed 
iDvotlogthe  ueual  address  to  the  king;  and,  on  their 
wit  dsy  of  meeting,  the  fiOtb  of  the  same  month, 
the  Lower  Hooae  oceupied  themaelres,  harmtesaly 
"Dongh.  in  drawing  up  8  representation  touching 
cenain  pemrcious,  dangerous,  and  acandnloua  poai- 
tiou,  contained  in  Toland>  "  Cbristtanity  Not  Mys- 
tariooe,"  which  had  been  pnbhshed  four  or  firn 
yetn  before.  On  the  Slat,  however,  they  resomed 
the  qaestibD  of  pirlrilege,  and,'  after  having  voted 
their  right  to  adjouni  themselrea,  sent  up  their 
proiocator  wfth  a  measage  to  the  archbishop  and 
kiahopa,  praying  their  lordshipa  to  grant  them  a 
free  cMferenee  upon  the  subject  in  debate  between 
them.  This  was  an  easumption  of  the  forms  of  the 
Hoaie  of  of  the  boldest  eon ;  even  in  par- 

iiameat  a  firee  conference  waa  one  of  the  rarest  of 
occurrences — a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceediog  reaerved  for  occaaiona  of  the  last  de- 
P*«  of  difficnfty  or  urgency  ;  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  coDvocation  the  thing  hod  never  til)  now  bean 
beird  of.    At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  8th  of  April, 


an  answer  was  returned  by  tho  bishops,  in  which 
they  asserted  thiit,  so  far  from  a  free  conference 
being  the  regular  way  of  settling  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  no  instance  of  any  kind  of 
conference  whatever  desired  by  the  Lower  House 
was  to  be  found  in  the  registers  :  "they  have,  in- 
deed," continued  their  lordships,  "  been  called  ap  ad 
colloquium  upon  occasion  ;  and  aome  here  present 
can  not  but  remember  that  they  were  so  called  up 
in  the  convocation  in  the  year  1689,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  being  then  president  in  the  vacancy  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  the  conaequencea  of  it 
were  such  as  do  by  no  means  encourage  the  doing  of 
the  like  at  this  present  time."  When  thia  answer 
had  been  read  to  the  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
summoned  for  that  purpose,  with  their  prolocutor  at 
their  head,  t6  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  archbish- 
op prorogued  the  convocation  to  the  8th  of  May. 
'*  But  the  prolocutor,"  continues  the  detailed  account 
of  these  transactions  in  Keonet's  History,  "  with 
several  of  the  Lower  House,  returned' to  Henry 
VH.'s  Chapel  (though  divers  members  refused  to. 
join  with  them,  as  well  knowing  the  whole  convoca- , 
tion  was  legally  prorogued,  and  all  things  were  to' 
continue  in  the  same  state  till  tho  next  synodtcal 
day),  and  sat  there  as  a  House  for  aome  time,  and 
then  adjourned  themselves  to  the  next  day — an 
affectation  of  independence  that  was  unknown  to 
former  convocations,  and  never  before  attempted  by 
any  presbyters  in  any  episcopal  church."  The  two 
Houses  might  now  be  considered  as  at  open  war. 
When  they  both  reassembled  on  the  day  to  which 
the  convocation  had  been  prorogued,  the  Lower 
House,  after  receiving  a  very  gentle  reproof  from 
the  archbishop,  seemingly  without  attending  to  it. 
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iog  tbelr  oWa  pr6ee«^rtg*  mid  retrimiratlag  upda 
the  U«1m]^  fbt*  eertafb  UlUlSged  trregtilaHHes  fn 
cheire.  This  put  Yh6  O^er  Hotlfle  In  a  dowDt-ight 
pfiaskm.  *<Thrfr  IbfdsWpa  teke  notice,"  thus  ran 
(iae  passage  id  a  loRg  I'epl;'  trhtiib  was  immediately 
ifrawn  up.  "that  in  this  paper  thn  lower  clergy  do 
sbtemnly  protest  that  they  do  not  id  th^  least  desire 
that  bis  grace  or  Utell'  lordships  should  depart  from 
vaj  of  their  jost  rights ;  and  the  archbishop  and 
bishopi  cao  not  Hat  wish  that  tlieir  actions  were 
Bgree^tfl  to  this  profession  ;  but  those  have  been 
quite  contrnry,  and  carried  op  to  higher  degrees  of 
^8re«peet«od  invbstoo  oPtbe  metropolitna  and  epii- 
eopal  rights  (even  such  rights  as  are  supported  by 
the  hw  of  the  hind  and  the  king's  writ),  than  ever 
was  attempted  by  any  Lower  House  of  Convocntioo 
before  this  time,  or,  perhaps,  by  any  body  of  presby- 
ters where  episcopacy  wns  settled  and  acknowledged 
of  divine  and  Bpostollcst  institution  ;  unless  it  were 
hy  such  presbyters  os  designed  to  destroy  that  in- 
stitution, which  the  archbishop  and  blehops  are  fu1iy 
peraunded  the  body  of  the  Lower  House  do  not, 
though  the  nctiona  of  a  part  of  them  manifestly 
tend  that  way."  And  then  the  paper  went  on  to 
ennmerate  the  particular  instances  of  "the  exorbi- 
tant claims  and  practices"  of  the  inferior  clergy,  "io 
separate  adjournments;  in  appointing  committees 
of  the  whole  House ;  In  giving  leave!  as  a  House,  to 
their  members  to  be  absent ;  in  not  answering  the 
archbishop  or  bishops  in  writing  when  so  required ; 
in  demanding  a  free  eonfereoce;  in  pretending  a 
power  of  making  a  distinct  recess,  and  some  other 
practices  ;"  "  which,"  it  concluded,  together  with 
some  reports  raised  upon  them,  have  given  the  great- 
est blow  to  this  church  that  bath  been  given  it  since 
the  Presbyterian  Assembly  that  sat  at  Westminster 
io  the  late  times  of  confusion.  God  grant  that  these 
reports,  and  the  present  conduct  of  divers  in  the 
Lower  House,  may  not  bring  on  the  tike  again !" 
At  the  same  time  five  bishops  were  appointed  to  in- 
spect and  report  upon  all  the  acts  of  both  Houses  of 
the  present  convocation,  in  concert  with  any  of  their 
membera,  not  exceeding  ten  in  numtwr.  whom  the 
other  House  might  oame  for  that  purpose.  But 
in  a  new  and  unprecedented  way  of  contempt," 
couUnnes  Kennet,  "the  Lower  House  answered 
that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  appoint  such  a  commit- 
tee. And  when  the  schedule  of  prorogation  was, 
as  usual,  brought  down  to  the  Lower  House,  to  be 
intimated  to  them  by  the  prolocutor,  he  refused  to 
intimate  the  archbishop's  schedule,  and  adjourned 
the  House  to  the  next  day."  The  archbishop's 
prorogation  was  to  the  16th.  The  Lower  House 
seem  to  have  continued  their  sittings  from  dsy  to 
day  ;  but,  according  to  Burnet,  they  entered  into 
such  a  secrecyt  that  it  could  not  be  known  what 
they  sat  so  close  upon."  He  tells  us  also  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  amoog 
them  not  only  refused  to  ait  with  them  on  those 
days,  but  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  pro- 
test Bgaiost  tiieir  proceedings.'*  The  actual  protest, 
however,  efaows  that  the  opposition  was,  in  point  of 
numbers,  a  very  iDSlgolficnnt  minority,  consisting^  Bt 


ttie  MAst,  of  only  fMkcren  4Ddlvidwrir.' "  Av  l«M  It  tp- 
peftred  ^at  tbey  had  been  engsged  In  drawhig  «p  r 
Mrt  of  impeachment  of  Baniet  htmeelf  fbr  eertaiB 

emtieoQB  and  dangerous  doctrines  alledged  to  be 
contained  In  his  lately-published  ^'EKposHton  of  the 
Thfrty-Nhie  Articles."  fiuruet  Was  v»ry  curious 
to  know  what  objections  could  be  made  to  his  book, 
Which  he  boHeved  to  be  neariy  immsculate  ;*  and 
he  earnestly  begged  that  the  dispute  between  the 
two  Houses  about  other  matters  might  be  snspend- 
cd  tilt  this  should  be  settled ;  but  when  it  was,  st 
last,  agrebd,  upon  his  repeated  reqaeet,  that  the 
paper  of  complaiat  against  him  should  be  received. 
It  was  found  to  be  m  general,  that  H  was  sebt  beck 
to  be  amended  mid  drawn  oat  in  a  more  dets^sd 
form.  Thfs  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  on  the 
same  dAy  the  archbishop  prorogued  the  coDfOGitbu 
to  the  IStb. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
House,  wliich  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
various  questions  that  had  arisen,  agreed  upon  the 
foRowing,  among  other,  resolutions: — That  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  has  no  manner  of 
power  judicially  to  censure  any  book;  that  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  onght  not  to  have 
entered  upon  the  examination  of  a  book  of  aoy 
bishop  of  this  church  without  first  acquaioting  the 
president  and  bishops  with  it;  that  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocatiou's  ceneuring  the  book  of  the 
Bishop  of  Samm  ia  general  terms,  without  men- 
tioning the  particular  passagea  on  which  tbe  censure 
is  grounded*  ia  defamatory  and  Kaodalons.*'  The 
same  committee  also  resolved  thit  the  minority  in 
the  Lower  House  had  "acted  as  became  true  sons 
of  the  church  ^f  England,"  and  deserved  "the  pro- 
tection of  the  Upper  House  for  their  dutiful  and 
worthy  behavior;"  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
majority,  or,  as  they  were  styled,  "the  prolocutor 
aud  some  others,"  had  been  guilty  of  manifest  dis- 
obedience and  contempt.  These  hard  words  (which 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  general  body  of 
the  bishops  on  their  reassembling)  were  not  very 
fikely  to  bring  the  rebellious  clergy  to  submission; 
but  the  contest  in  which  n  many  mooths  had  been 
spent  was  put  a  stop  to  at  this  point,  for  the  present, 
by  the  prorogation  of  the  convocation,  on  the  S4th 
of  June,  by  royal  writ  directed  to  the  archbishop,  st 
the  same  time  with  the  parHament,  wbose  counter- 
part it  had  been  throughout  the  session  in  the  gen- 
eral  character  of  its  proceedings.  For,  indeed,  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  had  only  all  this  while 
been  following,  or  sometimes  outrunning,  the  Tory 
House  of  Commons,  which  also  had  signalized  itself 
by  a  violent  struggle  about  certain  matters  of  pririloge 
with  the  other  House,  several  of  whose  members  it 
had  impeached  without  any  result,  both  ordinary 

>  Oaa  paper  (iTCB      Stnnat  it  nfmi  kr  lilirmiwi.  aad 

•Mtber     thinecB ;  bat  two  of  ttw  •ab*crib«n  to  th«  foriMT 
amoug  ihoM  to  the  )«tur,  . 

s  "  Tbuugh  then  h»*e  be«i>  mdm  booki  writ  on  purpow  ncaioit  il, 
■nd  m%aj  in  larmoni  and  Mh«r  tieatiMi  bate  oocaiimialiy  radrctcd 
witb  gnat  ■averit)'  upua  nveral  panagM  in  it,  f*t  ihi*  haa  ben  4«m 
with  ta  little  juitica  or  reuon  that  ]  am  not  ^at  conrinced  ibu.lber* 
i(  one  lingle  (vriad  or  cxprcuiun  that  ia  JuHlj'  reniorked  on,  or  itwl 
can  gite  me  an;  uccaiion  either  to  Tetract  or  h  mu£b  at  to  exf lain  ati 
OM  pan  of  that  wboto  wotk.**— Om  Tim»,  H.,  St. 
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woi  fPM  oqnferMCM  baiag  hitd  reoourw  to  with  m 
effect  Mwft  the  mora  to  embnril  Ute  fray.'  Ac- 
oordiug  to  Burnet,  the  inferior  «Jerxy  iutd  b^en  ail 
•long  anconniged  in  their  cDnduet  by  Eecbe»ter  aod 
bis  uBpGWtes  in  tbe  {;of eraroeat;  thue  oaw  serraiiti 
of  bis  iDsjaety  "  were  displeased,"  be  s«y«,  >*  with 
tbe  biBho|ie  br  adhertog  to  the  old  minutry ;  aod 
tbey  hoped,  by  the  terror  of  a  coovocutioo.  to  have 
farced-  them  to  apply  to  them  for  aheltar."'  On  tbe 
etber  band*  the  biibopa,  ha  tells  us,  were  uoaDimous 
io  stand  they  made  agaiost  tbe  pretensiooa  of  tbe 
Lower  House,  with  tbe  exceptioa  oaly  of  Comptoo 
of  Loodoii,  Sprat  pf  £aehe«t«r,  and  Trelawney  of 
Exstar.  For  tba  line  taken  by  tbMO  thrae  their 
ri^t  revereiid  bntthar  ia  at  no  loaa  to  aeoouDt.  righ^ 
ly  or  wrongly.  »  The  Bishop  of  Loodoa,"  he  aaysi 
"had  beeo  twice  diaappoioted  of  hie  hopes  of  being 
sdraoced  to  tbe  see  of  Canterbury  ;  so,  fur  several 
yeani  he  was  engaged  with  tbe  Tory  party,  aod  op- 
posed the  court  in  every  thing,  but  with  little  force 
or  antbority.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  former  reigos,  and  he  stuck 
firm  to  tbe  party,  to  which,  by  reason  of  the  liber- 
ties of  bis  life,  he  brought  no  sort  of  honor.  These 
bisbops,"  be  continues,  "gave  no  great  reputation 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  to  which 
they  idhered.  They  likewise  entered  their  dissent 
Id  die  resolutions  taken  in  the  Upper  House.  From 
the  lire  raised  thus  in  convocation  a  great  heat  was 
spread  through  the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom :  it 
alienated  them  from  their  bishops,  and  raised  fac- 
lioDs  among  them  everywhere.'" 

Nor  was  this  fire  qnencbed  for  a  long  time,  but. 
bluing  out  afresh  every  year,  it  continued  to  con- 
vulse the  church«  and  more  or  less  to  agitate  the 
country,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  With 
tbe  new  parliament,  which  met  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember of  this  same  year,  a  new  convocation  also 
ueembled  as  usual,  when  the  battle  between  the 
two  Houses,  about  the  power  of  adjournment,  wns 
itnniediately  resumed  with  as  much  fury  as  ever. 
But  while  it  was  every  day  waxing  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, first  the  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House,  Dr. 
Woodward,  died  (13tb  February,  1702).*  and  then 
the  king  (8th  March) ;  upon  which  latter  erent  the 
convocation  waa  i^liged  to  admit  itself  to  be  io  law 
iliuolved,  tboogh  «  few  of  the  more  fiory  sjurita 
smoDg  tbe  clergy,  supported  by  their  friend  Roch- 
eiter  io  tbe  Lords,  woaM  very  fain  bare  made  out 
that  the  late  aot  continuing  the  existing  parliament 
for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown  also 
continued  the  convocation,  which  they  contended 
was  a  part  of  the  parliament.  But  the  attorney- 
general  declared  this  pretension  to  be  an.  invasion 
of  tbe  queen's  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  and  the 
-judges  also  were  all  of  opioion  that  the  late  act  had 
DotbiDg  to  do  with  the  convocation,  which  was  not 
•0  naeta  as  mentioned  in  it. 

'  SMinia,  pfi.  H7,&e.  >  Own  Timet,  ii.,  881.  »  Ibid.,  p.  Sfe. 
*  **  Al  hi*  tedfiDK*  in  WesiminiUr,"  My*  Eeanct,  lo  T«ry  ai]hB|>- 
n  dmaMaac**."  WoodWknl  wis  dMo  oTBanMl**  ilioceH  of  S>li*- 
i  uid.  acconliDf  Io  Rennat,  "hidfroirii  papain  by  opposlnf  bii 
di'(«uii,  tn  Bihnm  he  oned  hi«  prefcrtDenti."  He  had  lodged  >  om- 
H><*t  ifkiriBt  Barnet  in  Ihi*  very  convncRtion.  in'  prinecuUn?  which 
hu  wtniet  tn«df«d  that  h«  To^m  thcnUabuihof  caanoB  ••dm  ud 
iMIMltjr. 


Th*  epcapawff  Qf.A^.«Tna<)9t'tBn«ed  tba-beada 
of  tbe.  Tory  aod  bigh-fitiurch  ckurg^i  and  probably  by 
that  vary  mea^  preveuted  them  fromiaoquiriog  Uw 
power  and  ascendancy  wlvob  they  might  now  have 
secured  had  their  procaadjnga.been  lega  iocuutioua 
and  violent.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  be^ 
reign  tbe  convocation  sat  regqlarjy  at  ^anie  timt 
with  tbe  parliament;  but  the  session,  was  seldom 
any  tbiog  else  thaa  one  long  stormy  altercstioo  ber 
tweea  the  two  Houses,  for  the  most  part  abmit  tliA 
same  point  of  privilege  that  lisd  origioally  set  them 
against  each  oUiar,  or,.rather,  which  bad  been  taken 
up  as  the  Duwt  coBveoieot  bone  of  contention  around 
wbiich  ihmr  mutual  animoaities  might  g^er  and 
esoonoter;  but,  on  one  or  two  occasioaB»  inTolving 
atoo  some  other  natters  which  in  £k0  mapnar  dfr> 
rived  nearly  their  whole  importance  from  the  op- 
posiog  passioof  to  which  they  served  as  excitement 
and  fuel.  Bat,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  the 
bishops,  with  every  thing  against  them,  the  queen 
at  heart  with  the  btgb-cburcb  majority  of  tba 
Lower  House,  and  court  and  government  openly 
adverse  or  secretly  ttiwartiog  them,  managed  to 
maintain  their  ground,  aod  sometimes  even  to  drive 
back  their  assailujits  with  ktss  sod  discredit,  merely 
by  the  greater  moderation  and  coolness  which  they 
opposed  to  (be  impetuosity  and  overcoofidence  of 
the  other  party*  who,  with  the  advantages  tbey  now 
seamed  to  possess,  never  could  believe  in  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  their  own  defeat  until  they  found  tben)- 
selves  actually  discomfited  and  sprawling  in  the 
mud. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  convocation  which  mot 
at  the  same  time  with  Anne's  first  parliament,  in 
May,  1702,  the  Lower  House,  secure  in  their  pos- 
session of  the  queen's  favor,  proposed,  as  wo  have 
already  seen,'  that  tbe  question  in  dispute  between 
thom  and  the  bisliops  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  her  majesty.  •>  It  would  have  been  a 
strange  sight,'*  exclaims  figroet,  "  very  acceptable 
to  the  enemies  of  tbe  church,  chiefly  to  papists,  to 
see  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  pleading  their 
authority  aod  rights  before  a  committee  of  council, 
that  was  to  determine  the  matter."  So  the  bishops 
declined  referring  the  rights  of  the  church  even  to 
rojal  interpretation ;  and,  when  the  Lower  Houao 
upon  this  addressed  the  queen,  desiring  her  protec 
tion,  aod  begging  her  to  hear  and  aettle  the  dispute 
of  her  own  nuthority*  her  majesty  received  tbe  ap 
plication  favorably,  and  said  that  she  would  consider 
of  it  and  send  them  her  auswer;  but  no  farther  an- 
swer was  ever  returned.  It  was  believed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  anj]  law  oHicers  had  been  taken, 
and  was  against  the  pretenaions  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy; "and,  tlierofure,"  aa  Burnet  says,  "the  minis- 
ters cliose  rather  to  give  no  answer,  and  that  it  should 
seem  to  be  forgot,  than  that  such  a  one  should  be 
given  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which  they 
intended  to  cherish  and  support."  Nor  did  the 
Lower  House  make  any  filing  more  of  an  applica- 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons;  all  that  they  could 
obtain  from  tbe  Commons  was  "a  gener^  vote, 
which  amoonted  to  nothing,  that  they  would  stand 
>  Sm  sou,  f.  I4S. 
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[Book  IX. 


by  theiH  iti  iA\  Hwtr  juit  rfghto  and  prfviIegM'.*" 
Tbey  tbear  tried  ADOtliet-  tack,  hoping  by  ii'reMta- 
tldn  which  passed,  affirmhig  the  QWrtb  add 
RpostoHcd  right  df  efpiBcejMtcy,  ai  oaee  to  wipe  off 
from  themtelves  the  tnrputation  of  being  ftvoren  of 
Freflbyterilitdani,  bdi!  either  to  fiikten  that  stigma 
ttpoo  the  bhboiM,  if  they  efaeuld  refose  to  contiur  hi 
the  resolacloot  or  te  entrap  them  by  such  a  bait  toto 
a  eonearreiHie  wMch  might  haVe  been  coaatmed  u 
a  breach  of  Henry  VnX.*8  set,  proliHnting  the  eon- 
vocation  from  making  any  new  canen  wMiont  per^ 
minion  of  tfis  erown.  under  the  penaltlefl  of  «  pnem- 
nnire.  How  th^s  attem^  was  defeated  Ins  been 
ah«ady  told:'  the  Ushops  answered  diat  they  ac- 
quiesced In  what  was  afready  declared  on  the  svAjeet 
of  the  resOlutioD  In  the  preftee  to  tSte  Book  of  Or- 
dloattons,  but  did  not  think  it  safe  either  for  them- 
•elres  or  the  Lower  House  to  go  farther  ia  that 
matter  without  a  royal' license.  In  the  next  session 
(of 1703-4)  the convoe&tion,  saysBurnet,  continned 
their  former  111  practtces ;  but  little  opposition  was 
made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  bad  to  them : 
they  drew  up  a  representation  of  some  abases  in  the 
ecclesiastical  ^sciplioe, and  in  the  conslstorial  courts ; 
but  took  care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones 
of  which  many  among  themselves  were  eminently 
gnilty,  such  as  pluralltieB,  non-resideDcei  the  neglect 
6f  their  cures,  atfd  the  irregulhiittes  in  the  lives  of 
die  clergy,  which  were  too  visible.*'*  The  tiext 
year  (1704-5).  the  couTocatioQ,  he  tells  os,  in  the 
same  contemptuous  tone,  which,  however,  betntys 
quite  as  much' anger  as  courempt,  was  "so  little 
cooBittered,  that  scarce  any  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
and  tbey  deserved  that  no  mention  should  be  made 
of  them."  "The  Lower  House,"  he  adds,  "con- 
tinued to  proceed  with  much  indecent  violence :  they 
still  buld  their  intermediate  sessions,  and  brought  up 
injurious  and  reflecting  addresses  to  the  Upper 
House,  which  gave  a  very  large  exercise  to  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  the  archbishop  and 
bishops.  The  archbishop,  after  he  had  long  borne 
witii  their  perverseness,  and  saw  no  good  eflTeet  of 
h,  proceeded  to  an  eceleaiasticnl  monition  against 
their  intermediate  meetings :  this  pot  a  stop  to  that, 
for  they  would  not  ventnre  on  the  censnre  diat  must 
In  course  follow,  If  no  regard  was  had  to  the  monition. 
At  the  fioal  prorogntioo,  the  archbishop  dismissed 
them  with  a  wise,  well-composed  speech:  he  laid 
open  to  them  their  indecent  behavior,  and  the  many 
wrong  steps  they  had  made :  to  this  be  added  a 
severe  but  grave  reprimand,  with  much  good  advice. 
The  governing  men  among  them  were  headstrong 
and  factious,  and  designed  to  force  themselves  into 
preferments  by  the  noise  they  made,  and  by  the  ill 
humor  that  they  endeavored  to  spread  among  the 
clergy,  who  were  generally  soared,  even  in  relation 
to  the  queen  herself,  beyond  what  eonld  be  ima^ned 
possible."  « 

Id  October,  170B,  a  new  eonvocation  met,  along 
with  the  new  parliament:  "it  was  chosen,"  uja 
Barnet,  ae  the  former  had  been,  and  the  members 
that  were  ill-affected  were  still  prevailed  on  to  come 

t  Bunwt'i  Own  TiniF*,  li.^lS.  >  Sea  mtt,  p.  140 
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tip,  and  «o  eendmie  hi  ad  expenslvA  but  nseleat  at- 
tendance in  town."  Tbe  rupture  betweeu  the  two 
HooHeft  Whs  new  mrried  so  ^r  that  all  commuHica- 
tlon  between  them  was  pdt  a  Stop  to — the  iDferior 
clergy  holding  their  meetings,  and  debating  sll  aorta 
of  tinesMoDa.  in  open  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
their  bisbope.  These  extreme  proceedings,  how- 
ever, increased  the  numbers  of  the  opposition  in  tbe 
Lower  House,  and  above  filty  ovemben  signed  a 
protest  against  tbe  conduct  of  the  majority,  wbieh 
they  presented  to  the  arehbisbop.  Even  die  qneen 
bffMtf  now  ftand  It  necessary  to  dleeonntenaDce 
the  Violence  of  the  high-ehureh  par^.  While  they 
were  deliberating  hi  the  Lower  Hoose  bow  to  veot 
tibnAr  indigoatien  on  the  proteatera,  who  had  retired 
from  the  convocation  as  soon  as  tbey  had  givea  in 
their  protest,  they  were  summoned  to  the  Jerosa- 
lom  Chamber,  where  tbe  archbishop  read  them  a 
letter  that  bad  been  written  to  him  by  her  majesty, 
in  which,  after  expressing  her  concern  at  seeing 
that  Ae  differences  between  the  two  Houses  were 
Btfll  kept  up,  and  were  indeed  rather  increased  than 
abated,  she  went  on  to  declare  ber  deterrninatioo  to 
maintain  both  her  owu  supremacy  aod  the  due  sub- 
ordination of  presbyters  to  bishops,  as  alike  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  censtitutioD  of  the  church ;  adding, 
that  Ae  archbishop  and  Uabops,  if  they  acted,  as 
she  expected  they  would  do,  in  conformity  to  these 
principles,  should  be  sore  of  the  continuance  of  her 
protection  and  favor,  which  also  should  not  be  want- 
tag  to  any  of  the  clergy,  so  long  as  they  were  dnli- 
ful  to  her  aod  their  ecelesiBStical  superiors,  and  pre- 
served the  temper  becoming  persons  in  holy  orders. 
A.nd  the  archbishop  was  not  only  directed  to  read 
this  reproof  to  the  Lower  House,  but  also  to  pro- 
rogue the  convocation  to  soeh  time  as  he  thought 
fit.  "  They  were  struck  with  this,"  eeotloBes  Bur- 
net, *•  for  it  had  been  carried  so  secretly  that  K  wss 
a  surprise  to  them  sll.  When  tbey  saw  that  they 
were  to  be  prorogued,  they  ran  very  indecently  to 
the  door,  and  with  some  difficulty  were  kept  in  the 
room  till  tbe  prorogatioB  was  intimated  to  them: 
they  went  next  to  their  own  house,  where,  though 
prorogued,  they  sat  still  in  form,  as  if  Aey  had  been 
a  Honse,  but  they  did  not  venture  on  passing  any 
vote.  So  factious  were  tbey,  and  so  implicitly  led 
by  those  who  had  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  that, 
though  they  had  formerly  submitted  the  matters  in 
debate  to  the  queen,  yet  now,  when  she  declared 
ber  pleasure,  they  would  not  acquiesce  io  it."*  Bat 
tbe  change  that  bad  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  bad  now  given  the  Whigs  the  ascendency 
in  tbe  government ;  and  Tenisoo  and  his  bretfaren 
in  the  IPpper  House  of  Convocation  were  supported 
by  Godolphin  aod  Sunderiand  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  Harley  and  St.  John,  tbe  friends  of  the  high* 
church  majori^  ia  the  Lower  House,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  frowns  of  the  eonrt,  however, 
did  not  frighten  tbe  cler^,  or  drive  them  from  their 
conree:  the  next  winter  (of  1706-7),  as  Bm-net  ex- 
presses It,  u|ha  aame  temper  that  had  for  somo 
years  possessed  the  Lower  House  did  still  prefsii 
among  them.'*  This  year  the  proposed  union  wltfa 
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ScQClao4  mffiirdM  ttwpi  iqBtjt«r.for  nwdi  tinigical 
decUmatioo  i  (hey  pvoa  toMted  of  oaJling  u|ioo  (be 
House  oi*  CommqBs  to  join  tk»m  ia  oppeoing  tl)«t 
meMure:  oa  tbi«  they  were  prorogued  by  n«jtii«B- 
der  for  three  vreeks,  daring  whieh  iaterval  tbe  Aet 
of  Uoioir  was  wnried  tbraagb  both  Houpee  of  Pu- 
fiameQt,  s«d  their  iatecference  beoaoM  HseleH. 
But  this  eoorte  oelj  gwre  rise  to  a  new  preteosion 
OB  the  part  of  the  Tojj  clergy :  a*  aooa  «•  they  met 
igaie  they  drew  up  a  repreaeDtatieor  w  which  ^y 
eoDteodad  that  to  prorogue  the  oonyeoatioa  during 
the  aittiog  of  parliameDt  was  a  atreteb  of  pmrogir 
tifB  neiev  before  at&anipted ;  and  tbfv  waotAd  the 
luahopa  to  Join  thpm  in  reaiiting  anoh  a  violatieo  of 
their  comraoo  right*  sod  iniviJegea.  The  bieb^ 
replied  by  ordering  a  aearch  of  tha  records ;  fran 
which  it  appeared  that  there  were  seven  or  ei^t 
iostaocea  of  such  prorogations,  and  thirty  or  fort; 
more  of  the  cenvoentian  sitting  before  or  after  the 
parlianienti  or  sometimes  even  when  there  wes  no 
pRrtiameot  in  existence.  So  UttJe  fonndation  was 
there  for  the  main  position  taken  by  the  clergy,  and 
from  which  they  deduced  ail  their  recent  preteo- 
•ioDS  that  the  convocation  was  a  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Another  letter  in  the  queen's  name  was  now 
written  to  the  arehbisbopi  directly  and  abatply  re- 
buking tha  oondnct  of  die  Lower  Honae,  wldeh  her 
najesiy  daclarod  was  an  attempt  to  mvade  her 
■nprenuu^,  and  which*  if  penisted  iui  she  wonld  be 
compelled,  with  whatever  relnctancet  to  visit  wiUi 
the  penalties  provided  by  the  law.  When  the  Low- 
er Uouse  was  snoimooed  to  hear  this  letter  read, 
ooly  a  very  few  of  the  members  made  their  appear- 
tocB ;  ibe  prolocutor  himself,  Dean  Stanhope,  bad 
gone  oat  of  town  '*  without  so  much,"  says  Burnet, 
"SB  asking  the  archbishop's  leave;"  who  thereupon 
prooouDced  him  contumacious.  Stanhope  was  urged 
seoio  of  hia  party  to  aet  the  archbishop  and  bis 
edict  at  dafiance;  but,  on  consideration,  he  thought 
pn^er  to  make  hia  anbmiasion. 

BuiMt  utaltM  00  mentioo  of  any  sitting  of  the 
flWToeatiea  at  tho  same  time  with  the  first  British 
fMrliamenC  ia  the  winter  of  1707-^ ;  and  that  which 
was  soniiKNiod  and  ratnrMd  along  with  the  nest 
pvUament  in  Norember,  1708,  waa  prerented  from 
ever  assembling  daring  that  winter  by  a  succeauoo 
of  prorogatious  at  the  royal  command;  it  being"too 
STtdeat,"  si^s  Burnet,  "that  the  same  iU  temper 
that  bad  appeared  in  former  conrocalioDB  did  still 
prevsil,  though  net  with  such  a  majority."  "  The 
•ecret  eQcoorageraent,"  he  cootiQues,  "with  whioh 
they  did  most  efieotoally  animate  their  party  was, 
thtt  the  queen's  heart  was  with  thorn ;  and  that, 
tbou^  the  war,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  her 
eAirs,  obliged  her  at  present  to  favor  the  moderate 
psttf,  yot,  aa  soon  a»  ft  pwce  brought  on  a  better 
aattlamoDt,  they  promised  themselves  all  favor  at  her 
hands.  It  waa  mt  certain  that  they  had  then  moy 
psnod  for  this,  or  that  she  herself,  or  soy  by  her 
order,  gave  them  these  hopes ;  but  this  is  certain, 
tbtt  many  things  night  have  been  done  to  extin- 
la'uii  those  hopes  which  were  not  done,  so  that  they 
•aetued  to  be  left  to  please  themselves  with  those 
npectatioaa,  which  kept  still  life  in  their  par^ : 


atid,.iadffed,  it, waa  but  too  viaiUeiithat  tbe.nucb 
greater.psrt  of  the-  clergy  were  io  a.very  ill  temper, 
and  under  very  bad  indueaces-^oenies  to  the  tol- 
erotion,  and, soured  against  the  dissenters."^ 

During  the  next  session -of  psrliament  (1709-10), 
which  is  memorable  for  the  prosecution  of  Sscbev- 
erell,  we  hear  nothing  of  tha  convocation ;  the  se- 
ries of  prorogationa  waa  probably  continued  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  ever  meeting.  But  when  Sachev- 
ereirs  affair,  and  the  intrigues  of  Mra.  Maabam  to- 
gather,  had  thrown  out  the  Whig  miaisters  atwl 
brought  back  tho  Tories,  the  deigy  found  theoi- 
aelvea  ia  a  new  era.  A  new  parhamant  and  a  new 
convoeatiea  met  no  the  aane  .day,  the  SStb  of  Mo- 
vember,  1710.  Tha  clergy  of  the  Lower  House 
chose  Dr.  Attarbory  for  their  prolocutor ;  and  then 
came  down  a  royal  rescript  io  a  style  vary  diSerent 
from  that  to  which  they  twd  of  late  years  been  ac- 
customed, a  lioeose  empowering  the  convocation  to 
ent^r  upon  such  coosnltaUoDS  as  the  present  state 
of  the  church  required,  snd  particularly  to  consider 
of  such  matters  as  her  majesty  should  lay  before 
thero,  accompaoied  by  a  letter  to  the  archbishop, 
directing  that  an  account  should  be  drawn  up  try 
the  two  Houses  of  the  late  excessive  growth  of  inG- 
dehtyaod  heresy,  and  that  theysbould  take  into  oon- 
sideratioo  bow  to  redreas  abuses  in  exeommnnica' 
tiona-~-how  mrsl  deans  might  be  made  more  service- 
able— how  terriers  (registers  of  land)  might  be  mora 
exactly  made  and  prasarvad — and  htDw  a  correction 
might  be  applied  to  the  abuses  In  licenses  of  mar- 
riage. In  ail  this,  according  to  Burnet,  neither  the 
archbishop  nor  any  of  the  bishops  were  so  much  as 
consulted  with;  every  thing  was  dictated  by  Atter- 
bury,  who  bad  the  cosfidence  of  Hsrley,  the  prime 
minister.  As  for  Tenison,  he  was  prevented  from 
attending  after  the  first  meetings  by  a  sharp  attack 
of  the  gout :  the  royal  liceose,  by  an  unprecedented 
deviation  from  the  usual  form,  had  named  Comp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Bath  and 
Wells  (tha  same  that  was  prokicutor  of  the  Lower 
House  in  1701),  a*  the  only  substitutes  the  areh- 
hiahop  could  appoint ;  but  Compton  waa  also  uu-. 
well ;  and  Hooper,  seeing,"  says  Burnet,  »  huw 
invidiously  he  was  distinguished  from  his  bre^- 
ren,  iu  whieh  ha  had  not  been  consulted,  pretend- 
ed ill  health ;  snd  we  were  at  a  stand  till  a  new 
license  was  sent  us,  in  which  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester (Trelawaey),  Bristol  (Robinson),  and  St. 
David's  (Bisse),  were  added  to  be  of  the  quorum* 
The  two  last  were  newly  consecrated,  and  bad  been 
in  no  functions  in  the  church  before ;  so  the  queen 
not  only  passed  over  all  the  bishops  made  in  Ktog 
William's  reign,  but  a  great  many  of  those  named 
by  herself,  and  set  the  two  last  in  a  distinction  above 
ail  their  brethren."'  A  great  stir  was  made  in  this 
convocation  about  a  variety  of  matters,  but,  aa  usual, 
absolutely  no  business  was  done.  Most  of  tha  win- 
ter was  spent  io  considering  a  work  published  by 
the  learned  snd  ingenious  bat  ecceo^c  William 
Whistou,  who,  having  been  turned  out  ai  his  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  for  his 
heretical  notions,  had  written  this  vindication  of 
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bimieir  und'Mv  doctrioM.  tw)  •'dedit9Rr«d  tt'«o  the 
AMvdoafion  !  but,  nftw  Mtrf  dMIoBltiM  mdvt^Mt- 
tlon  hid  b«tfifgnt  over,  and^e  two  HooMa-htd  at 
laU  agreed  «pOQ  n  dellreraiMe  to  b»  tfibmlued  Ut 
tlve  qu«oA  for  faer  aaeeiit,  her  majeUy  iioDtvlved  to 
lose  toe  paper,  aMdcnlcboagh  iiDotfaer  Copy  wao  sent 
to  hen  perslBCed  m  de^iaing  to  take  any  BOtiCB  of 
It-  Upoa  iho  state,  of  religioD  and  tti»  dnireh,  th« 
two  HQHae  eould  ootne  to  uo  Hi^ement;  M  no 
statement  Qpon  that  aubjaot  was  laid'  before  the 
ifveeD ;  bat  each  Hous«  priatsd  n  separata  ropre- 
aentatiOD  of  its  own,  that  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
whtoh  was  drawn  op  by  Atterbary,  being,  aooord- 
iog  to  Baroet,  "a  most  viratent  deolamMton,  de- 
faming all  the  administratieas  from  tlw  time  of  the 
RewtntioD."  **Tbe  biataopo,**  eonelfides  the  ao* 
ooant  giveo  by  this  histoiiaOf  •*  wmt  tlniKigh  oil  ib» 
matters  reconameoded  to  (ten  the  qnaen,  and 
draw  «p  a  aebeme  of  regahtioas  on  thmn  aU  •  but 
ooither  were  these  agreed  to  by  the  Loww  Ho)ise ; 
-Ibr  their  spirits  wer«  so  exaspenttod,  that  nothing 
seat  by  the  bishops  could  be  ngreenhle  CD  them.  At 
last  the  sessioD  of  parliament  and  twavocatkiB  came 
to  an  end." 

The  next  winter*  (1711~18)  begnn  with  a  new 
dispute  between  the  two  Houses,  the  bishops  pro- 
posing to  take  ap  the  bastnesB  of  the  preceding  year 
at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  stopped  by  the 
prorogatioo,  Atterbury  and  the  Lower  Moum  to- 
siatiog  that,  as  in  parlianMot,  a  prorogation  by  royal 
writ  made  it  necessary  that  all  proeeadioga  ehoold 
bo  begun  afresh.  The  reaalt  waa,  that  the  nnfin- 
isbed  bnaioeaB  of  tho  last  y«ar  ww  dropped  alto- 
gether. But  an  act  haring  been  passisd  to  the  last 
session  of  porliameat  for  bnildiDg  fifty  new  cbnrcbes 
In  London  and  Westminster,  an  ofAce  for  eonse- 
eratiog  churches  and  cborch-yarda  was  proposed  by 
the  bishops;  ^'aod  probably,"  says  Burnet,  "this 
will  be  all  the  fruit  that  the  church  will  renp  from 
ihia  convocation." '  Other  two  subjects  were  taken 
up,  indeed,  the  one  by  the  Lower,  the  other  the 
Upper  House ;  but  only  to  end  in  nothing.  SoToral 
books  had  been  published  by  Jacobite  nod  non-juring 
divines,  containing  notions  that  were  thought -to 
savor  of  popery;  in  particular.  Dr.  George  Hickes. 
the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  had  i»roDiulgnted 
something  like  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  there 
being  a  real  sacrifice  in  Uio  enoharist ;  and  a  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Brett  had  proaobed  and  printed 
a  sermon  in  whieb  be  maintained  the  neeesaiiy  of 
priestly  absolution  in  a  very  high  strain,  asserting 
^t  no  repentance  could  be  of  any  avail  without  It. 
A  motion  was  made  in  the  Lower  House  to  censure 
these  opinions ;  "  but  it  was  so  ill  supported,"  snys 
Burnet,  ChRt  it  wss  let  fall."  The  bishops  seem 
to  have  stood  aloof  from  tliis  basiness ;  but  they 
also  had  a  heresy  of  their  own.  This  was  a  conceit, 
snid  to  have  been  originally  started  by  the  learned 
Henry  Dodwell,  and  to  have  obtained  extensive  cir- 
culatioo,  ^at  there  was  no  validity  in  bnptism  unless 
when  perfbrmed  by  a  clergyman  eptscopnlly  nr- 
daioed.   •*  This,"  observes  Burnet,    made  the  dis- 
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iMWtflt*  paM'>ftr'no'0iiri6ti«M(  aad  pat  Ml  tlwrigfati 
•f  roftsnftiling  ihem  to  us  fiir  o«t  of  •lew;  andsev^ 
onl  litllo  -booka  wwm  «pMd  abonfr  the  -nation  ts 
prove  the  neeesidty  of  re-bsptining  them,  and  thst 
tbey  w«ve  -In  a  fltste  of  daanMtion'  till  ib«t  was 
done."  >4  Nothing,"  ho  adds;  ^of  this  kind  was  so 
nHKh'  M  mentioned  in  the  year  19S0,  when  a  grest 
pan  oftbe  natioo  b»d  baeo  baptized  by  Astwuters.*" 
To  pat  a  4top  to  this  new  dootrtee,  xhe  bishops  drew 
Qp  a  detriaratton,  prnntieg  one  the  irregvlarUy  of 
baptism  by  persons  not  in  b^y  orders,  but  stating 
atao  tiMt,  aoeoiidlag  to  the  practice  of  the  primitin 
ctmrcb,  and  tbe  eonsCaat  osago  ef  tbo  ebnrch  of 
England,  no  baptism,  if  it  were  only  porfbrmed  ia 
tbe  nrUiodox  mode,  ought  to  be  roiterilod.  In  tbe 
Upper  HoQso,  BI»bo)»  Bpni,  who  bad  no  repntation 
as  a  theologiaB,  wm  tbo  only  person  who  roRised 
Ms  Kssont  to  Ais  exposition;  btA  when  it  waa  soot 
down  to  Uie  Lower  Honso,  '*  tbey  wovid  not  so 
moeh  «s  take  it  lota  oooslderatlon,**  Bnmet  lelb  us. 

but  laid  it  aside,  thinking  that  it  would  eoconrags 
those  wbo  struck  at  the  dignity  of  the  prieathood." 
Thus  passed  another  winter  io  oootentioo  between 
the  two  Honses,  sad  a  bnsy  doing  of  nothing.  In 
the  next  year  the  convocation  seems  to  bare  met 
only  to  fn-eseut  the  oaual  formal  address  to  ths 
crown  I  and,  in  1714.  the  two  Housee  pmseoted 
a  joint  address,  ooneluding  with  the  expresaion  of 
their  wishes  and  pmyon  that  her  majesty  might  be 
aUe  to  traiumit  the  protection  of  the-  chorch  and 
Btato  to  a  Protestant  snecessor  in  tbe  Ulnsttiens 
Honso  of  Hanovnr."'  Tbe  majority  in  the  Lower 
House*  therefore,  ean  soareely  be  eonsldend  ss 
Jacobitieally  inolined  at  this  time.  Tbe  doae  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  wo  may  here  notice,  waa  mailed 
by  several  changes  among  the  heads  of  the  church. 
Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  died  in  February,  1714. 
and  waa  sacoeeded  by  Dawes,  (ushop  of  Chester, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  party  called  Han- 
over Tories.  In  tbe  preceding  year  Atterbaiy  had 
been  raised  to  tbe  bench  as  bishop  of  Rochester, 
OD  the  death  ef  Sprat  t  and  Dr.  John  Robinson  {ths 
diplomatist  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht)  had  been  tnat- 
lated  from  Bristol  to  London,  as  snecessor  to  Gom^ 
ton,  who  died  ia  tbe  beginoiog  of  July,  io  bis 
eighty-first  year — **a  generous  and  good-natured 
man,"  saya  Burnet,  '*  but  easy  and  weak,  and  nsiicb 
in  the  power  of  otbera."*-  ArobbiihopTeniaon  still 
survived  ;  bat  he  also  died  in  the  end  of  the  yew 
1715,  abont  a  year  and  a  half  after  tbe  acoosrion  of 
King  George.  He  was  auceeeded  by  Dr.  Wake, 
translated  from  Lincoln,  a  prelate  of  diatingniidied 
learning  and  ability. 

Meanwhile,  the  restless  volcano,  which  had  so  loog 
disturbed  tbe  church  and  the  public  mind,  was  fast 
approaching  its  final  extinctiOD.  The  coavocation 
which  sat  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  the  year  1714,  along 
with  Queen  Anne's  last  parliament,  had  found  a  new 
case  <^  heresy  whereupon  to  exorcise  its  powers  of 
censnre,  in  a  book  published  two  years  before  by  Uie 
famous  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  entitled  **  The  Seripturs 

>  Own  TiuM,  u.,  004. 

*  Tindal.  It.,  310.— Bo7eT*k  Hithny  of  QnMB  AuAe,  p.  871. 
■  Ora  TliM^  i  cm. 
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S««tnie.«f  the  Trinitr"  Tlw-imrk,  whieh  vw 
ooD0)dered-io:bo  ohiMtioa^Ia  cbiadgr  on  BOfloani  •£ 
tke  uaiuB  pteflmMteqw  which,  it  >ru  tJhoa^tfto-M- 
Wfi  ko  tha  fint  peraodi  la  tba  Triiiity,  hadmlsaadgr 
ewitcd  a  goad  dasl  coDtroreray  when  th*  cubject 
wu  teksB  Dp. by  tb*  Lower  Hoase  (tf  CoDTocatioii. 
That  Hmmo  sooa  caroa  t»  a  rwaolutiaa  ooodemoMg 
tii»  doetor  and  his  doctriiiM ;  but  the  bUhopa,  who 
had  from  tbe-fm  «ntttrtaiiMd  the  quasUoii  coldly 
wta^xmm^j  wrailed  th^owdtaa  of  an  eaplaaatioa 
•f  hi*  (^HiiKHi%  wbichClarka  waa  iadiwed  to  aubsiit 
L»  tbeiD,  aa  aa  wm»  far  drDp^og  U  atliiiiBthar. 
The  Lowac  Hanaai  noTMrtholeM,  or,  rather,  pw- 
ha|Mt  Um>  mora  Igr  reason  of  tb*  indiffBranea 
ky  the  biabf^N,  pwaiaiad  in  tb«r  eounat  and  m  one 
the  faitf  days  on  which  they  sat  they  voted  that 
the  doatMr*8  paper  was  so  resantation  of  hie  bereti- 
oalaaaeitiBns,  nor  any  anob  aatia&otien  for  the  great 
scBDdil  he  bad  oocasiooed,  as  ibould  pot  a  stop  to 
the  farther  ioTeitigatioo  of  the  matter.  The  effeft 
of  tbaae  proeeediag«»  as  may  be  suppoaed,  was  to 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cootj'OferBy  that  had 
baea  preriowly  going  on,  and  vastly  to  ia&ame  aiuj 
sEuperaCe  the  zeal  of  the  combataata  on-  both  sides. 
To  Bu«b  a  height,  indeed,  waa  the  dispute  carried, 
that  it  was  deenwd  expedient,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  toaddreea  «ertain  royal  injanctions  to  the  arch- 
bisbopa  and  biahopa,  entitled  •''Directions  for  the 
preserving  unity  hi  the  Church,  and  also  for  pre- 
serving the  paaca  and  qaiat  of  the  State in  which 
the  clergy  were Btfictly  coromandedtocoofine  them- 
setvest  in  esphiwng  the  doctrfaie  of  the  Triaiigt,  Id 
sucb  waya  of  espreesioa  as  bad  been  oonunonly 
Used  la  the  church — to  abstain  from  bitter  invectives 
aad  seurrUous  hmguage  against  all  persona  whatso- 
ever; and  not  to  presume,  in  their  sermons  and 
iectares,  to  intermeddle  in  aoy  affairs  of  state  or 
gof«rameat,  .or  the  constitutioD  of  the  realm,  save 
oo^  on  foasts  and  fasts  appointed  by  public  author' 
ity,  aod  tfaea  do  further  than  the  occasioa  afaoutd 
rinolittely  demand. 

Tbe  ooavocatioa  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
•it  as  Bsual  for  tbe  next  two  yeara ;  bat  ita  proceed- 
iagi,  iCanyt  were  uoimportaat.  In  1717,  however, 
the  Lower  Hooae  dieoovered  a  new  case  oi  errone- 
ous doctnne,  upon  whieh  it  fell  probably  with  the 
nsre  avidity  that  tbe  delinquent  was  a  bwhop*  a 
naniber  of  tbe  other  Honse.  Dr.  (than  only  Mr.) 
BeajaMin.Hoadlay  bad  ahready  incurred  tbe  animad- 
venion  of  the  liower  House  of  Convecatiott  in  tbe 
hit  rei^  for  a  aeroion  preached  by  him  before  the 
lard  Duyorin  1706,  which  was  denouaced  as  "con- 
tUQiDg  positions  contrary  to  tbe  doctnoes  of  the 
cbareb  expressed  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
homily  agaioBt  disobedience  and  willful  rebellion." 
Hoadlay,  in  fact,  in  viatticatiug  tbe  Revolution,  bad 
neeeasarily  attacked  tbe  doctrines  of  divine  right 
•od  passive  obedience,  which,  whether  or  no  they 
ttiJI  formed  part  of  the  creed  of  the  church,  had 
BO(pi«atiooably  by  that  event  been  obliterated  for- 
svsr  from  the  conatilutional  tiieoiy  v!  the  state.  He 
had  continued  throngbout  tbe  last  reign  to  advocate 
the  tame  prioeiplea,  and  had  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquence  and  ability  on  that  side, 


i;bat.iD'in)»'«hB  Whig  ^onto  joS-  Cemmonv  whivh 
impeaobed  .SaabafWteU.Tiied,  MTtaM  the  Kev..  Mr. 
BeDfamin  HnuUey.  .rector  of  St*  V.^n?A  Paor,  hap- 
don,ibrhafiogofWfi  justified  the  prinoptes  on  whi«h 
her  majestjjr  and  the  .nation. -proeeeKledi  in  the  late 
happy  Revolution,  had  justly  merited  the  favor  and 
recoamwDdation  of  this  UeusB,:and  that-aa  hamUe 
address  be  pcesented  to  her  majesty^  that  she  would 
be  gnoioasiy  pleased  to  bestow  some-  di^ty  in  the 
ehuFch  on  Mr.  Hoadley  finr  his  amineot  .services  both 
totbe  chorab  aad  etete."  Anne  answered  tbe  Com- 
mooa  that  she  would  take  a  proper  opportuaity  to 
Qonply  with  their  desires;  bHt.'before  she  found 
any  such,  the  government  feU  again  into  the  hands 
eif  the  Teriea.  who^  of  cearsot  fimod  do  opportaoiiy 
a  proper  nne  for  aoy  Aing  of  the  kind.  .  George  I*, 
however,  opo«  flemng  to  the  throne,  aaade  Hoadlay 
one  of,  his  ohaph^a,  end  aoen  lUler  a|^ntad  him 
biabop  of  Bangor--tlM  beginning  of  a  long  eeutse  of 
professional  prosperity,  for  Hoadley  afterward  wore 
in  Bucaessioa  the  nuters  of  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and 
Wiocheater,  over  the  last whieh. diocesee  he  pre- 
sided for.tweoty-seven  years^  n«t  dying  till  1761,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  attRck  of  the  convooa* 
tion  was  provol^ed  partly  by  a  book  which  he  pub- 
Uahed  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
bench,  entitled,  "  A  Preservative  agaioat  the  Prin< 
ciplss  and  Fracticas  of  the  Non-jurors,"  partly  by  h 
sermon  be  bad  preached  before  tbe  king,  anil  then 
printed,  on  The  Nature  of  tbe  Kiagdom  of  Christ." 
A  committee,  appointed  by  die  Lower  Houae.  drew 
Hp  n  r^reaeototioa  censuring  both  theae  parfomi- 
ancei,  aa  tendiog— 1.  To  anbrert  all  goTernmeat 
aod  disdpline  in  tbe  church  of  Christ,  and  to  reduce 
his  kingdom  to  n  state  of  anarchy  and  oonfnsion.  3. 
To  impugn  and  ioipeaeb  tbe  regal  sapremaoy  in 
causes  occlesinstical,  aod  the  authority  of  Uie  legis- 
litture  to  enforce  obedience  in  nrnUan  of  rel^u  by 
civil  sanotions." 

On  this  report  being  printed,  sucb  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy arose  as  even  the  fury  of  opposing  theo- 
la^;jao8  had  scarcely  ever  before  given  birth  to. 
Hoadley  defended  his  own  cause  almost  alone  a^tinst 
ahMtof  adversaries — Sberk>ck  (afterward  Hoadley's 
auoceasor  in  Bangor  and  also  in  Snlisbury,  and  finiU- 
ly  bishop  of  London),  Potter  (at  this  time  bishop  of 
Osford,  and  afterward  archUabop  of  Caoterbuiry), 
Hare  (afterwwd  anccessively  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
and  of  Chichester),  Law,  the  celebrated  aathoref 
"The  Serious  Call."  aad  many  otbera  of  leas  name. 
The  controversy  branched  out,  ere  ^ong,  into  many 
of  tbe  moat  remote  and  intncate  questions  not  only 
of  theology,  but  of  politics  and  private  morals ;  and 
the  publicHUooB  which  it  produced  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  seventy  in  all.  "After  turning 
over  some  forty  or  fifty  tracts,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"  aod  consnmiog  a  good  many  hours  on  the  Baogor- 
ian  controversy.  I  should  find  some  difficulty  in  stat- 
ing with  precision  the  propositions  in  dispute  

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  Hoadley's  sermon 
injurious  to  tbe  established  eodownenta  and  privi- 
legea,  nor  to  tbe  disoipline  and  government,  of  the 
English  chnroh,  even  in  theory.  If  this  bad  been 
the  case  he  might  be  reproached  with  some  iocon* 
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HiteDcy  in  beeomias  Mkiie  »  putalwr  of  her  boo- 
on  and  eunlononts.  He  even  adrainad  the  om- 
AiloeM  of  cenmree  &r  opee  immonlitieit  ttuwgh 
deaying  all  diarch  antbarity  to  oblige  anj  eee  to 
extorael  ooiiMnuoioDt  or  to  pau  any  aentence  which 
ahould  detormioe  the  ceoditioD  of  men  with  respect 

to  the  favor  or  dtapleaaare  of  God  Another 

great  quoBtion  to  this  controTeray  waa  thrt  of  relig- 
ions liberty  aa  a  civil  right,  whioh  the  coovooatioa 
explicitiy  deoied.  And  another  ^el^ded  to  the  much' 
debated  exercise  of  private  judgment  id  religioo, 
wliicht  as  one  party  meant  virtnally  to  take  avray, 
so  the  other,  perhaps,  nnreaaooably  exaggerated. 
Some  other  disputes  arose  in  course  of  the  combat, 
particularly  the  d^icate  problem  of  the  value  of  sin- 
cerity BS  a  plea  for  material  errors."  >  Hoadley 'fl  io> 
tellect,  tliough  not  a  &r-seeing  or  aabtiie  one*  was 
one  of  grant  dear-tightedneH  nod  logicnl  deatMi^  i 
and  in  men  nrgumentation,  tharvfiuret  he  wan  Uke* 
ly  to  have  the  bast  of  it.  die  mora  aa  the  views  he 
esponaed,  whether  redly  tnw  or  fiUae,  were  obvi- 
ously of  a  sort  mueh  more  ectsy  to  be  defended  in 
debate  than  those  of  bia  opponents ;  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  could  not  bat  be  a  good  deal  embar- 
rassed  by  bis  positioo  as  a  member  ,of  the  Anglican 
church,  which  aaaoredly  has  nowhere,  in  tta  sbind- 
nids  of  doctrine,  profeased  any  anch  extreme  Prot- 
estantism as  his  system  involved,  any'  more  than  it 
has  his  political  liberatiam  and  purely  ratbnalist  mo- 
rality. In  one  other  material  re^)eot,  however,  hia 
self-command  and  ndldnesa  of  character  gave  him  a 
decided  advantage  over  aome  of  his  aasaibnts,  wboap 
MnlootstrippadallbuBncbofdeeMiey*  ADr.SnapOf 
who  had  been  among  the  Drat  to  pounce  upon  Uie 
oboosiona  iwmon,  in  a  letter  which  be  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  called  upon  him  to  ask  his 
cooseieoee  whether  certain  evasive  words  were  net 
omitted  in  his  aermoo  as  it  was  at  6rBt  composed, 
and  wfaether  he  had  not  been  with  difficnity  pre- 
vailed npon  by  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  shown  it 
io  ita  ori^oal  etate,  to  insert  them  by  way  of  cau- 
tion ?  "  If  yon  think  fit  to  answer  in  the  oega* 
tive,"  added  Snape,  "a  person  of  aa  high  a  stattoa 
as  your  lordship  will  charge  himself  with  the  proof 
of  the  affirmative."  The  rest  of  the  story  is  thus 
told  by  Tindal : — "  The  bishop,  two  days  after,  in  an 
advertiaement,  solemnly  denies  all  this,  and  chal- 
lenges the  doctor  to  name  faia  anther.  The  doctor, 
preened  by  the  solemnify  of  the  challenge,  onniea 
the  Bishop  af  Carlisle  [Niebolson,  the  aotbor  of  the 
well-known  Historical  Libraries],  who,  being  called 
upon  to  prove  what  he  had  aaserted,  disputed  a  while 
with  Dr.  Snape.  affirming  he  had  ootsaid  the  words 
were  put  in  before  the  aermoo  was  preached,  but 
before  it  waa  published — owning,  withal,  diat  he 
knew  there  was  such  a  persoa  in  the  world  who  had 
averred  the  same.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  being 
pressed  to  name  him,  names  Dr.  White  Kennet, 
and  writes  to  him  of  what  had  paased,  telling  blm  he 
did  not  question  but  he  would  own  his  own  words. 
Dr.  Kennet  positively  denied  the  ftet,  a^ing,  •! 
never  nffirmed,  never  suggested  to  any  mortal,  that 
the  lute  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  preach- 

1  EbUw.  CoDrt.  BiM^      m,  note. 


ed'wHh  »y  knowledge  or-mbmitted  to  ay  oorrec- 
tioo.'  Notwitbataoding  tfan,  the  Bishofi  of  Cailisle 
aaaerted,  in  print*  that  Dr.  Kannat  waa  the  man  that 
told  him  ba  bad  prevailed  with  the  Bisb<v  ot  Bbb> 
gor  to  poK  in  tb«  fiawmaDthNwd  words.  la  abort, 
the  Bishop  of  Cariisle  {dodges  bis  atamal  salvatioa 
that  Br.  Kennet  did  aay  so :  Dr.  Kennet,  in  ooe  of 
his  papecs,  saya,  God  .so  help  biro  and  judge  him 
if  he  did.  They  went  on  advertising  agaioat  each 
other,  till  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  xesohred  to  give  no 
more  answers  to  whatover  ahould  be  said.  How- 
ever, the  Biahop  of  Bangor,  resolviDg  that  cahiniay 
should  lie  where  it  ought  to  lie,  pubKsbed  a  kwg 
advertisement,  as  Dr.  Kenuet  did  another*  to  fix  the 
fact  upon  the  Biahop  of  Carlisle*  and  to  oonviet  hun 
of  forgetfulness  at  least,  in  efaaig^g  a  fiwt  apm  the 
Biabop  of  Bangor  wbidi  waa  not  tnw,  ud  qaoti^ 
a  witnesa  Ibr  it  who  knew  nodiing  of  lli*  ■onttor."  * 
£ven  Sherlock  indolged  in  mneh  violwit  nod  aeri- 
monioof  peraooaJity,  enUveniag  bis  -refiitatioa  vl 
Hoadley'a  reasoninga  with  toma  very  precipiuto  at- 
taoka  on  the  manil  ceodnet  of  hia  adveranry,  which 
the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  triumphantly  repelling. 
The  coovocalioo,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  ati^ 
pod  in  an  early  stage  of  ito  proceedings  by  a  royal 
prorogation,  which  put  ao  end  to  its  debataa  for  that 
year;  aod  since  then,  althongb  this  clerical  aaaero- 
bly  has  continued,  aa  fonnerJy,  to  be  aunmonad.  and 
to  meet,  with  every  now  parliament,  it  bas  never 
been  suffered  to  sit  for  the  traaaaction  of  basiaesBi 
being  always  proragaed  aa  aeon  as  the  nMre  (mlink' 
inary  formalitiea  have  been  gone  threvgh.* 

TtM  anmireaBieB  of  die  coovoealioD  In  modem 
tlmaa  has  tokan  firom  die  clergy  of  the  Englisb 
ehnreh  their  only  arena  of  d^tate,  and  even  charu- 
bar  of  common  deliberation,  tfaas  leaving  the  great- 
est  corporation  in  the  kingdom  without  any  such 
organ  for  making  ila  voice  be  pobliely  heard  as  is 
possessed  even  by  tbe  smaileat  The  repreaeata- 
tioD  of  the  church,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  by  the 
biehope  in  tbe  Honee  of  Lords  is  all  that  now  re* 
mains  either  of  its  ancient  legistative  anttaoriiy.  aa 
one  of  the  eatatea  of  the  realm,  or  even  of  iu  power 
of  independent  self-regolation.  Of  the  ehnreh  of 
Scotland  the  liberty  of  publio  debnto  and  intomal 
legMation  may  be  Mid  to  be  a  neceasniy  part  of  Um 
Gonatltntion — to  ita  democratic  and  republican  char* 
actor  tbe  very  breath  of  life ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
eatiUilishineot  has  preaemd  to  our  own  day,  aad 
can  scarcely  lose  ao  long  aa  it  conHnuea  to  exist,  its 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies.  But 
in  another  important  particubir  the  system  of  the 
Scottish  church,  as  settled  at  the  Revolntion,  was 
ionovatod  upon  before  that  event  was  many  yean 
old.  The  law  of  1690,  which  gave  the  Allrag  op  ef 
vacant  churches  to  the  heritors  and  elders,  was  re- 
pealed iu  1713.  aod  the  rights  of  aocient  patrons  re- 

1  Continaatiooiif  Rapin.  It.,  98B,  Bota. 

■  Ttia  eoamuion,  it  !•  ptoper  to  obaarrr,  ii  not  m  utiomi,  b«  mij 
k  provlDda]  wfaai,  Th«  mnoMtfov  of  ttia  prorjiKw  of  TMfc  doasMl 
spfMU  to  baw  Bvar  bMn  in  thm  hubit  of  inaetiBr  ngvlulr :  iha  «w 
Tocation  of  i>hi«e  prooMdiagB  an  Bcoout  baa  bean  riven  W  th*  Ml% 
and  whteh  itill  ■nbuiU  n  Tonn,  ia  thu  of  th«  proviaea  of  Casiaibwjr 
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■tared  fcy  ati  act,  the  prwiiMe  of  which  auerts  that 
that  my  of  oifHog  minnterB  hitd  proved  idcodva- 
o'MOt,  and  hud  occamoned  grear  heats  and  dimkms 
ID  parisfae».^  There  is  no  doubt  tfast  this  act  of 
1712  was  a  most  oapopalar  uiflMore  in  Scotland, 
where,  whatever  iDcooveoieDces  it  might  profess  to 
be  ioteoded  to  remedy,  it  was  generally  looked  upon 
both  in  opposed  to  the  trae  spirit  and  principles  of 
Pre^yterianism,  and  a*  a  direct  vtohtioa  of  the 
Trea^  of  UniDB,  passed  only  Are  or  six  yean  be- 
fore, by  which  it  was  stipnlaled  that  no  altaradon 
ihonM  aver  ba  made  in  any  part  of  the  worship, 
disripfiim.  Or  govennneilt  of  the  Scottish  chnrcb,  as 
estahfished  by  tiw  act  of  1690  ratifying  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  by  all  the  other  nets  relating 
thereto  pneeed  in  prosecution  of  the  DeclaratioD  of 
Rt(hti<  Bot,  as  the  Scottish  DeclenitioD  of  Rights 
nrnde  no  mention  of  patronage,  it  was  probably  held 
that  the  ktw  regnlatiog  tliat  matter  was  not  one  of 
those  which  were  tfans  made  forever  unalterable. 
Not  only  the  genera]  temper  and  conduct  of  the 
gDvemmeBt,  however,  but  several  other  proceedings 
and  toctdeots.  at  this  time,  conspired  to  impress  the 
people  of  SeoUaod  with  strong  apprehensiona  that 
lha  reatoratieD  of  patrmnge  «nis  only  preparatny 
toaa  aeclealaatica]  revolntioD  ot  a  much  more  sweep- 
ing kind.  Under  the  protection  of  Hariey  and  Bo> 
liDgbrolie,  and  fafored  by  the  partialitieaof  thecoatt, 
episcopacy  was  now  advancing  pretensioni)  and 
manifesting  an  aggressive  character,  such  as  it  had 
net  ventored  npoo  in  either  Ittagdom  since  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  this  same 
KBsioo  of  parliameat  another  act  had  bneo  passed, 
sot  only,  for  the  Arst  time  since  the  Revolution, 
tulerating  the  worship  of  persons  of  the  Episcopal 
communioo  in  Scotland,  but  granting  something  like 
SD  establisfanioot  to  that  mode  of  worship,  by  re- 
peating an  act  of  the  year  1695,  which  prohibited 
tbsir  pastors  from  haptusing  children  or  solemoixing 
laarriagaB  episcopally  performed,  by  compelling  the 
•itaMialiod  clergy  to  puUish  the  banns  for  such  mar- 
risgei^  and  by  hedging  niuod  the  sect  thna  aiogled 
mt  with  varione  other  proiectiona  and  immnottiea.' 
Some  minor  circaBMOioces  also  seemed  to  mdicate 
the  same  tendency  of  events.'    The  act  of  repeal 

*  Snt.  10  Abim,  e.  IS.  Then  im*  b«en  mach  diflrreiiDa  at  opiDion, 
MhMbNaaln«lyMI«i,sl>umibe  Mtuwlwoikiaf  of  (haUwof  tOW. 
Xuch  laliirM'MO  on  tite  ■alqBCt  ittmy  tw  bund  in  the  eTideocs  lakea 
(he  CumniitiM  of  [ha  Huum  of  CoDirmini  which  ut  aa  Church 
I^Mtfe  in  SoutlmDd,  in  1634;  we  wunld  rafsr  parlkuhrly  to  Ihe 
•ndnea  tit  Dr.  Cook,  mhieh  it  nnfilvotabla ;  lo  that  of  Dr.  MacCri*, 
M  lha  Dihcr  Milc  ;  ami,  •bote  ali,  to  that  of  Dr.  Lac,  who  traaU  the 
fnniio*  with  the  leut  ofm  bina,  ipil  whuee  fki^t*  ind  illuttrstioDi  are 
u  the  MM  tin*  cnlleeted  tnm  by  &r  ilw  wtdM  noft  «f  iMdiof  ami 
MMirh. 

)  Stat.  10  Anne,  e.  7. 

'  "  ll  it  tei7  well  koowB  that  ia  a  nambtr  of  diorclief  in  tbe  north 
t<r>e«lnd]4wisr  thai  Nvy  jrMr— th«  you  ITlt— tha  Engliah  Lit- 
ntjwMijHMdweed:  iuMnM  asmben  of  oopiM  of  Um  Book  uf  Cun- 
tm  PnjcT  were  aent  to  Scutland,  ud  Ike;  were  uwd  in  dirine  ler- 
Tica,  panicnlarlf  in  the  prealiflery  at  Aberdeen  and  id  the  neifhbor- 

taod ;  at  Iba  mma  petlad  a  prahaaor  ef  diviaitf  waa  appointMl 

■  the  oalj  edlega  ia  whu-b  iba  king  baa  tba  powar  of  preaentinc  pro 
fawn  of  diTHUtj— a  praTaMor  who  wae  kavwa  to  ba  an  Epnoofalian. 
■dwhob^  ■rtaaMchaeatodiad  diviBii j  at  all,  and,  of  coone,  who 
Magi  ebiatoad  a  haanaa  to  picaeb:  ihia  was  Prufeaaor  Swiaiaeour, 
m  lha  aaieenaij  af  Si.  Andiaw'a,  who  wae  Ions  afUrward  ramoiad  fur 
kie  dMUbdioa:  all  tbaee  drroiutancaa,  bmI  olhen  which  I  could 
MtMn,  had  airitad  graal  alarm  ta  tba  ninda  of  tba  aMmbara  ef  the 
dncch  of  SeeUasd,  with  rcfard  to  the  permaBtncjr  of  ibe  ntabljcb- 
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was  further  complained  of  as  onftnr,  inasmnch  as^ 
whiie  it  restored  the  patrons  to  tho  rights  of  which 
the  act  of  1690  had  deprived  them,  it  left  them 
io  possession  of  certBio  new  rights — in  particular 
the  property  of  the  uoeihausted  tithes,  which  had 
then  been  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  them  in 
part  compeneatioa  for  what  they  were  made  to  sur- 
render. All  this  was  streoaously  ni^ed  upon  par- 
liaroent  by  the  eommlssioo  of  the  genera)  assemUy 
while  the  biU  was  in  progress;  and  the  aversion  to 
the  new  law  was  undoubtedly  general,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  among  tha  people.  Many  attempta 
were  afterward  nrnde  to  obtain 'its  nipeid;-and,  in* 
deed,  from  1750  down  to  ao  late  a  date  as  the  year 
1784,  it  continued  to  be  an  annual  instmetion  of 
the  general  assembly  to  the  commission  to  seise 
every  opportunity  of  effectiog  that  object.  Nor 
was  the  law  univeraally  enforced  till  many  years 
after  its  enactment :  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  at  one 
time  it  became  for  some  years  almost  inaperative, 
io  consequence  of  a  elaose  in  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  io  1719,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
jua  dewlulutn,  or  legal  right  of  the  presbytery  to 
fin  op  tlie  vacBOt  charge  within  six  months,  should 
not  be  prevented  from  taking  effect  by  any  pr«a- 
entation  from  the  patron  issued  in  fiivor  of  a 
person  who  shnnld  not  t^nifj  his  willingneas  tn 
accept  the  charge.'  It  would  appear  that  pres- 
entoM  had  been  accnstoosed  quietly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pmaenhition,  aa  if  it  had  been  a 
mandete  whnh  they  had  no  power  to  resist,  and 
that  they  now  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  making 
themselves  distinctly  consenting  parties  to  the 
transactioD  by  the  formal  acceptance  demanded  by 
this  act.'  Such  scruples  or  apprehensioos.  how- 
ever, were  in  course  of  time  overcome;  and  from 
about  the  year  17^,  when  a  presentation  ims  is- 
sued it  was  generally  accepted  in  terms  of  the  late 
act,  while  the  geneml  assemby  and  the  other  church 
courts,  althongh  still  profesaing  to  regard  the  law 
of  patronage  as  a  grieTaoce.  had  now  also  adopted 
the  principle  and  the  [Hvctice  of  yielding  obedience 
to  it.  and  seeing  it  canrtod  into  effect  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained the  law* 

It  is  commonly  asserted  or  assumed  that  it  was 
this  aoquiescence  by  the  general  assembly  in  the 
law  of  patronage,  as  fixed  by  the  statute  of  1712. 
which  provoked  the  schism  that  took  place  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  gave  rise  to  the  Secession  that  still  sub- 
sists. But  this  is  qaite  h  loose  and  incorrect  view 
of  the  matter.  The  facts  are  simply  the  following : 
The  act  of  1712,  while  potting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  election  by  heritors  and  elders  established  ia 
1690)  had,  as  already  explained,  reserved  to  thn 
church  what  was  called  the  jus  devolulum,  or  Uie 

EMtBt.*'— EvUmw  ^  Dr.  Ltt,  ia  Report  on  Chnrcb  Patronage,  Scot- 
land, p.  419. 
1  StaL  i  Geo.  !.,  c.  29,  $  9. 

*  "  It  wu  gcnenlly  unileratood  that  thii  limltalion  wai  eqaivaleni 
to  an  eijireaa  rapaating  ef  the  taw  at  paiKoaga.  Fat  lean  liaia  after 
tba  jwaing  1/  the  act  [of  1719]  ao  niniater  or  preacher  Vflatimed  tna^ 
cept  a  pTMcatatlon ;  aud  vacant  chsrthe*  were  leltlrd  bj  meane  of  a 

call  fron  the  pariah,  withnut  uinojiince  from  patron*."—  Lift  and  IHary 
»f  tkt  Rn.  EbtMttr  Er*ftuir,  lijr  the  Rev.Ounald  Fraaer.  Edinburp^ 
1831.  r,  3M. 
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right  *f  hming  TMAiit4bugas^edrD|t  bjAe^nom- 
maXwa.of-ltM-  presbrftoiy-  id-  all  oaaes  itr  whtoh  a 
quslifted'PMBDD-  aboUld  Diit-laTe-beeii  prateated  by 
tbe  fKrtnA  iirklti»  six  iMaifa&  By  Am  act  ftf  171^, 
thd  oparatioQ  of  the  }m\det>olutvat  mnMyury  coosld- 
•rsbly  Bj(teod«A]  the  patroa,  to  escape  that  ioter- 
fereneei  t>eiiig>iiow<  obfiged,  not  only  midiio 'the 
bmited  Unre  ■tO'pr^nt  a  qualified -pwBon  (and' the 
qsalificatioD  wu  -by  this  atatnte  made  U  inolade 
wbaoriptiDn'toa  new  08th),  knt  a  paraOD  wfaosboold 
accept,. «r  'deohir»  hia  wiUiDgneaa  to  accept,  ef  the 
preoeotatioD,  aod  also  vriio:ehoald<not  be  a  pastor  or 
miniater  9i  my  oUier  chnroh  or  parish.*  lo  173S 
the  geoenl  aaeembty  paiMd  ao  wit  dneetidg  tlwt 
preri>yteiiw  in  Ab  aurdae  of  tiia  jut  dwoltaum 
«dioiild  in  all  oama  apptnbt  tO'  the  Tacant  eharge  the 
pecBOQ  el  acted  by  the  beritora  aod  alders  of  llie 
.pariah-— in  odier  'worda.  that,  whanever  the  de- 
volulun  OMne  into  oiwratioiv  aabetantiBlly  the  aame 
method  of  filtiag  Tacaaoy  ahoiM  ba  followed 

tha&wouU  faaTobeen  followed  if  the  act  of  1712,  re- 
storing patreaaga,  had  aevar  been  pMsed.'  Strange 
as  U  may  be  .riiougbt,  it  was.aotnally  in  eppositioD 
to  thia  partial  raatoratioo  of  the  popular  law  of  1690, 
tfant  the  foaadera  of  the  Beoeaaioo  originally  set  ap 
their  banner.  It  is  true  that  their  real  objection,  do 
4oab(t  waa,  that  the  aaaatnbly  on  thia  occaaioo  did  net 
go  for  anoogh—^hat  it  did  not  restore  (in  ao  fer  as 
ike  eiarciseof  thejtMrfeniiIiiteiiiwM<ooiwraied)«fae 
ayatam  of  1649,  instead  of  that  of  1690,  or,  rather, 
perhaps,  it  did  not  proBoooea  in  lew  of  something 
.going  a  great  wa}^  beyond  either,  and  throw  the  alee- 
tioD  of  tbe-dorgynan  abaolntely  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  witheat  either  previoua  oemiontion  by  the  el- 
ders or  sabsequent  ooDtrol  by  the  preabytety.  But 
the  fact,  nerertheleas,  undeniably  ie,  that  it  waa  the 
law  of  1690,  end  not,  as  commonly  represeoted,  tbe 
law  of  1713,  agatnet  ^hich  the  originators  of  the 
SecesaioQ  first  pot  themselves  in  motion,  and  which 
they  made  tbe  pretext  and  groand  of  their  eepare- 
tion.  Their  leader,  the  Rev.  Ebenener  Erskine, 
of  Stirling,  whatever  may  ha?e  been  hia  private 
sentimeote,  had  submitted  for  twenty  years  to  the 
patronage  law  of  1713,  when  he  began  that  course 
of  resiataoca  to  the  assembly  which  speedily  termi- 
oated  in  his  aecesaion,  along  with  his  asaoeiataa, 
from  the  church.  Whan  tha  act  of  1733  waa  paaa- 
ed  by  the  aaaambly,  Enkiae  waa  one  of  fifteen 
members  who  entered  a  protest  Bgaiost  the  decision 

■  Tbe  iMtHMiitHMMd  nrtriotioa  npm  tb«  rigbn  oT  pstT«u  tnpdMiI 
tli«  act  of  I7lff  appran  la  ban  ht«a  gMMnUlj'  diirog«rdci]  u  pno- 
t)c«.    Yat  tba  woid*«f  tfaa  «ct  •»  sofficianllj  dear. 

*  It  bu  been  atwmpled,  iodend,  to  make  imt  thai  tbe  plin  Iiiil  down 
in  tba  BaMiabl]''a  act  of  1731  waa  not  at  all  tbe  mom  witb  that  ettab- 
liibad  bjr  the  act  of  tbe  Soeftish  parltamaBt  of  ]B00.  Tboaa  wbo  are 
BdxiouB  to  aee  wbat  Belanohulj  ihifti  daienuined  part;  (pint  will  da- 
anmd  to,  in  iba  mmj  of  aif  umanlatiTe  fenoe.  when  putbml  Into  a  cor- 
mmr,  amj  tora  to  Um  daweintrMien  of  the  di  Amoe  h«tw««B  tba  two 
plana  proffered  bj  tbe  Re*-  Dr.  Banie,  in  bia  evidence  before  tbe 
Cburch  Patnma^  Comnltlee,  Qnealian  SM.  It  {a  avAciaot  to  obterre 
here  that  tbe  rsT.  doeloT  oaa  net  dany  that  the  deHfon  and  appoint* 
nioDt  of  tbe  elcrgjMQ  were  by  batb  pUna  veeted  in  tbe  hatiton  and 
eldera,  and  that  the  oan|rc|ation  wee  a*  nocb  ezdaded  ftosi  tba  ax- 
erntee  of  any  tftMM  Mice,  In  any  part  of  the  pruceediog,  by  tha  ooe 
U  by  tbe  other.  At  Sit  any  cbaoge  of  arrenpmanl  thai  mar  baTe 
been  made  Id  r»(aid  to  tbe  putirntar  nUge  of  the  btuiaaai  at  «Aicih 
the  people  ware  to  be  allowed  to  make  ibaii'  objectiona  for  the  pnab^- 
tei7  lo  Jedge  and  dtapooa  of,  which  ia  the  principal  cbanfa  allfdgrd  by 
the  dsetnr,  that  ia  alMplhar  a  BobeidlBato  and  tihial  matter 


of  the  magori^,  -which' riwaMmUy  refiued  ta  re- 
cord in  dHrfbrmtty  witii  an  act-  passed  two  yeara 
before^  praMbMng  th»  reiiordtBg  «f  reasoM  of  di»- 
Meitr'agaiBBC  the  (lertermioetions  of  cbnrefa  jodica- 
toriea.  A  speech,  in  which  he  insisted,  iaeflreetaally, 
thaC  'hts  pmlesC  should  be  recorded,  has  been  pre- 
served, and  ther*'  we  fiwd  him  diatiDctly  dipecting 
hia>Db)ectioDS  against  the  adeptitm  in  tbe  new  act 
of  tha  hiw  of  1 690 1  am  ao  far,"  he  says,  »  from 
thtoking  tUaact  (oaaferriog  tbe  power  upon  faOTitors, 
beyond  other  men,  to  coma  and  choose  mtniatera  of 
the  goapel)  to  be'  fonodad  on  the  word,  that  I  con- 
aider  it  to  be  diamatricaHy  oppoidtfl  to  it.  What 
diflhrMK»  dooB  a  pieea  of  lud  make  between  man 
aad  matt  in  tlw  affiiira  of  Christ's  ki^mn,  which  is 
net  of  thia  world'?"  dtc.^  The  speedi  does  oat 
eontain  a  syHabla  in  refeiaaee  to  the  patronage  kw 
of  17 12«  A  few  dayo  after  die  assembly  rose, 
skiae,  in  prMcfaing'  to  his  own  eoagregation,  cfaar- 
aeterlKed  its  proceedioga  as  arbitrary  end  tynnnieat, 
aad  in  a  few  months  after  be  resoBsed  the  aame 
theme  in  a  aermoo  which  he  delivered  io  hia  quality 
of-  moderator,  or  president,  before  the  synod  of 
Perth  aod  Stirling.  This  sermoa  occaaioned  a  fn- 
rioas  debate  in  the  synod,  which  terminated,  aft«r 
three  days,  In  a  reaoKition,  carried  by  a  amall  ma- 
jority, t^t  Mr.  Erakine  ahoald  be  oeasnred  for 
soaae  eapressions  ha  had  need,  «*  tending  to  dieqnitft 
the  peace  of  the  lAnrah,  aad  impogning  aaveral 
acts  of  assembly  and  proceadlags  «f  church  jndiea- 
toriee."  Against  this  seatenea  Enkiae  appealed  te 
the  naat  geneia]  aasswHy,  by  which,  however.  It 
waa  confirmed,  and  he  was  aetually  rebuked  and 
adnKHiiabed  at  the  bar  of  the  Hoase.  Thia  was  in 
May,  1733.  While  tfaoa  anbmiltiog  to  tbe  cenaure 
of  the  essembiy,  however,  Evakine  tliought  'fit  to 
tender  a  protest  againat  it,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  ahoold  still  hold  himself  at  liberty,  notwith- 
atandiag,  to  go  an  preaching  aod  testifyiog  the  aame 
as  ever ;  "  and  I  do  heraby,"  he  conclnded,  »  adhere 
onto  the  testimonies  I  have  formerly  emitted  against 
the  aot  of  assembly  of  1V3S,  wheriier  in  (he  pmteat 
entered  agaiost  it  in  open  asaerably,  or  yet  in  my 
synodioal  aermoo."  Thia  proteat,  which  waa  oon- 
eurred  in  by  three  frienda  of  Erakine*  the  aasem- 
bly  took  up  aa  a  new  inaalt  and  aot  of  disabadience ; 
and,  after  aa  unaneoessfM  attanqit  bad  bean  made 
to  persuade  the  finiT  rtvermid  gentlemen  to  with- 
dntw  the  paper,  they  were  ordered  to  appear,  in 
Auguat  next,  before  the  commisaion,  vdiiefa,  In  the 
event  of  their  oODdnued  contumacy,  was  authoriKcd 
to  suspend  tbein;  and,  in  case  they  should  in  the 
interim  have  disregarded  the  aeotence  of  auapension, 
to  viait  them  at  a  aubseqoeot  meeting  with  a  higher 
poDtahment.  The  reaultwat,  thatio  August,  1733i, 
they  were  suspended  by  the  ooroBiiaaion— -that  tiiey 
protested  againat  tbe  aeatenee  as  nuH  and  raid,  and 
eoottuued  to  officiate  in  their  ehnpchea  as  usual—  and 
that,  oD  the  16th  of  November  thereafUiv  they  were 
deposed.  A  few  weeks  after  they  met  and  consti- 
tuted ^emaelves  into  a  pwalyteiy.  Biiti  nokwitl^ 
standing  thia  decided- atep,  the  neatgeneial  assem- 
b^,  which  met  in  Hay,  1734,  influenced  probably 

■  Sae^neb  freBhirioniioln,  jnth-.  TVaMi*i  ldA,p.  SM. 
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tty  a  faaJing  tbst  thB,pn#m»diagi.ui  th»  qaw  Iwd  | 
be«o  «(Mii«wh«t  pMfliowte  *od  pretMpilata,  Bft«i'  i 
cesciodiag  both  th»  4ct  o£  1730«  abwt  Um  reoovding 
of  ^«taatB.«w)  tbst  of  1732  abiKil  4he  ravreia*^ 
tba  JM  4toK>fiilMa«  wahariBed  tfa*  ayood-  of  P«rUi 
aad  Stirling,  to  wUcb  ail  tha  four  d»paw4  brflthmi ; 
b«leDg*d,  to  .JC««tore' ttiam.  tO/ComiDiiiiioB  aod.  to 
theuc  resp*ctiYe  cbargM-  Tho  i^oodt  «oeordiD|i;l]F, 
wbak  it  met  in  tbe  b^giooing  of  Jsly*  «um  to  a 
Tot«  doctariog  tboiB  to  be  r«ioM»ted  in-  dwir  office. 
EfBkua  apd  hi*  dir»«  fri—d*.  Iwwefflr,  «eaBi  to 
b»B  conrtnwd  tiiis  lenity  on  tka  part  vf  tb*  obonh 
only  u  an  evideaco  of  fwur  aad  cOMcimw  weakmia, 
tod  t^y  dMlanad  thur  detonnioatKW  to  rwmia  m 
a  stato  of  Mparatioa  watil  tbey  ahould  have  what 
tb«y  wonid  aceooot  aatitiactoiy  evidsiiee  that  the 
coaduct  of  the  ebareb  wovld.  for  the  fatare,  be 
agreaable  to  their  ootiooa.  la  this  state  tha  affair 
rejaaiaed  for  aome  yeara,the  ehaich  taking  a»  fur- 
dier  atops,  but  the  four  brethren  appaaliag  to  the 
public,  first  in  1736,  ia  a  repraaeatatioo  whiob  they 
•atitied  '•  Beaaaoa  why  they  have  not  acceded  to 
the  judicatoriea  of  the  Eatabhahed  Cfaareh  aad 
agais,  ia  1736,  ia  »  more  elaborate  TindicatiDn  of 
tbeir  conduct  aod  priociptea,  koowo  by  the  titie  of 
thair  Saeoiid  or  Judicial  TeotinMny,  to  diitii^iah 
it  from  anoUier  paper  ^  the  jame  hiod,  oalled  tfiah' 
Finl  or  ExtntJ«dicial  TaalhiMny,  pebliabad  aooa 
after  their  depoaitieo  by  the  oonaaiarioD  ia  1783. 
lo  the  meao  tioie  they  bad  bean  jnoed  by  fbor 
Mfaer  clergymen  td  the  eoaa^  oi  Fife~oae  of  them 
Mr.  Aalph  Erskioe,  of  DusfiM-niline,  a  yoooger 
brother  of  Mr.  £beneaer  firekine.  At  length,  in 
1738.  the  acteotioo  of  the  aBsenbly  was  again  called 
to  the  Bttbject  by  repreeeotacioDs  from  the  synods 
of  Fife,  and  of  Perth  aod  Stirling,  and  the  commie- 
Hen  was  directed  to  prepare  a  libel,  or  indictment, 
•gainst  the  eight  ministers  calliag  themselrea  the 
Aaaociate  Presbytery,  and  to  cite  them  to.  appear 
toaaewer  it  before  the  next  assembly.  It  waa  only, 
Dofarthelaaa,  bf  a  narrow  aaajority  that  the  notioD 
for  iKoceadiag  ia  the  eaae  was  carried  in  the  aaaem- 
1^  of  1739 ;  bat  the  eight  mioisters,  being  called 
te  tha  bar,  thoogbt  proper  to  obey  the  annmoiw. 
Ia  answer  to  the  libel,  one  of  them,  styling  himself 
tbeir  moderator,  read  a  long  paper,  entitled  **Ao 
Act  of  the  Associate  Freabytery,  finding  and  de- 
cleriag  that  Ibe  pressot  judicatories  of  this  Datieoal 
ebarch  are  noc  lawful  ner  right  constitute  coarts  of 
Cbrist ;  and  deelioiog  all  authority,  power,  and  ju- 
nsdietion  that  the  said  jodicatories  may  claim  to 
tbemselrae  over  the  said  presbytery,  or  any  of  the 
wniahom  thereof,  or  over  any  that  are  under  their 
iospeetiDn ;  and  particularly  declioieg  the  authority 
of  a  genonJ  assembly  bow  net  at  Edinburgh." 
After  tins  open  defiance  the  conrt  seemed  to  have 
soly  on*  ooorae  to  pnrane ;  but  itill  the  motion  to- 
fcDoeed  to  «  Baal-ientaaee  waa  aegMlred  1^  a  iiwall 
anjert^t  aad  for  the  prasant  the  asaemUy  Batisfied 
itsalf  with  deelariog  the  bbel  proven,  and  the  de- 
fondera  worthy  of  depoeition,  bat  forbore  to  pass 
tbat  aentoace  Upon  them  for  yet  another  yeat-; 
earaeatfy  Tecommendiag  it,  liowefer,  to  the  next 
assembly  to  depoae  them  if  they  ihoald  net  in  tiie 


I  DMan.tfrae  hare.riKanml'tordniir  dv^.   in  pnt- 
I  Boanee-  ol''  thia>  reeommeoda^Mi         were  flaaMy 
deposed*  and  'tiuir  parishoa  deolared  Taaaatj'by  an 
act  of'  ifan  aaaembty  of  paased  tttt  the  ISib  tit 

Hay.bya  BMjerityof  UO  toSOvotas.  ItisevideHt 
frwn  this  detail,  that,  wfaatover  respect  nwy  be  due 
to'  the  siacerity  and  upi^^  ioteatioaB  of  the  eler- 
gymao  whe  were  thoa- .expelled  from*  tb»  nattoml 
church,  tke«harch  oeidd  not,  in  the  eimumstancea, 
hare  eoted  otfaorwiae  than  h  did.  Indeed,  they  had 
thrown  eff  tha  cfaareh  bolave  it  threw  t^thsm. 

In  1743  the  ministers  of  the  Associate  Preeby- 
teiy  agreed  to  renew  bath  the  Seattish  NatiaHal 
Cevenaot  and  the  aolenm  Leagna  «id  Oevenant; 
and  the  feUowing  yew  they  went  the  lengA  bf 
passing  aa  act  by  whioh  the  aneaiHig  of  these  dd 
persecuting  bonds  waa  impoaed  upon  tXl  the  meni- 
bera  of  their  church,  lay  as  well  as  clancal,  as  ft 
eeodition  of  ChristniB  oomtminMQi  After  some 
time,  howerer,  this  act,  if  never  fonnally  repeatud, 
was  allewed  to  fall  into  oUition,  aad  to  be  wholly 
disr^arded  in  practice,  as  new  views  were  gradual- 
ly adoptod  by  the  generality  of  the  Beeeden  in  re- 
gard to  the  ligbto  end  dotiea  of  the  staw  In  mattot* 
of  reiigioa,  quite  t^posed  both  to  the  ein|Awiie  dso- 
laratianB  of  the  aalemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
to  the  prinaplea  of  the  foanden  of  the  Seeesaion 
thenselvea.  In  1744  Am  Asaoniate  Presbytoiy, 
new  eoosisting  of  above  tUr^  ministers,  traasform- 
ed  itself  into  the  Aaaeciato  Syned,  oomprehendieg 
the  three  preritytories  of  Edmbnigh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dunfermline.  Sixteen  congregatioDs  also  at  this 
time  belonged  to  the  body,  for  which  ministers  had 
not  yet  been  provided,  but  were  providing  with  all 
expedition ;  for  a  theological  class  had  been  founded 
so  early  as  the  year  1736,  which  in  1741  is  said  to 
iiave  been  attended  by  a  greater  number  of  students 
preparing  for  the  roiaistry  tttan  were  to  be  found  at 
any  one  of  the  Scottish  nniversities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Edinburgh.' 

The  Secession  church,  however,  had  acareely 
been  well  set  np  when  it  waa  rent  in  twidn  by  a 
violent  differenoe  of  opinion  that  snddenly  arose 
among  its  memben.  The  sutfject  of  this  disputo 
was  a  clause  in  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
burgesses,  in  some  of  the  Scottish  inuntcipnl  corpo- 
ratioDs,  by  which  they  made  a  declaration  of  their 
profession  aod  hearty  allowance  of  "the  true  re- 
ligion at  present  professed  within  the  realm,  and 
authorised  by  the  laws  thereof,"  and  their  resolu- 
tion to  •*  abide  by  and  defend  the  same"  to  their 
life's  end.  A  large  body  of  the  Seceders,  though 
disconntenanced  and  opposed  by  the  two  Enkioes, 
insisted  that  such  a  declaratioa  could  not  be  ood- 
Bcientioualy  taken  by  any  who  dissented  from  the 
established  church ;  and  after  the  eontroversy  had 
■  raged  with  great  foiy  for  aome  years,  it  ended  in  a 
separation  between  the  twe  partiaa  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1747.  From  this  date  the  SecederR  con- 
tinued to  be  divided  into  Burghers  and  AnU-Bni^h- 
era,  till,  in  the  year  1830,  the  two  branchea  again, 
eoaleseed  into  the  United  Associate  Synod.  Two 
smaller  bodies,  however — the  Original  or  Associate 
»  rkiMi^  UftiTKralBafc^  OL 
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BAtr8^f>r  5yflo4,  ^  the,  S^jrnot)  ,of.,Qfj»niiJ.  Aot*' 
Buf^gticSeQetlpEs'-i-dutiDftuiabed  irpm  Mch  oiiuir 
by  tUft.ume  ditt'^r^flcfl  ss  to  the  hurgeft^.  oiith-^hftd. 
ip  ,Uie  Bis&a.  time,  Ksparvlad.  from  .th«  PUin  imdy  of 
the.tiflcesuon  4)paa  the  diBOODtioBsace  by  the  Istter 
()£.the  prnctice  .jof  cuvfloaatia^  The«e  two  .snull 
bodiM  mJbered  to,xbB  old  views  on  the  qfiaatifui  of' 
mJigioHS  establish  meaM,  or  the  uoion  of  charch  aad 
fl|at«.  which  they  atill  mniotained  to  ba-  expedient 
and  Bccordiag  to  the  word  of  Godt  notwithaUAding 
that  Jiiey  f^t  thenMalrea  bound  to  withdraw  for  tlie 
preaentfrorn  CDinmuaioo  with  theieatabliabed  church 
1^  Scptland,  on  accottitt  «f  what  tbfty  deemed  t»  be 
ber  Bbaadoameqt  of  her  owe  atandanh  and  priect- 
p|«a  ID  ber  aabmiaaioD  to  the  law  of  fittroBage  mad 
other  mutton.  SiDcethejeceAtbraakiegwitof  lb* 
agitation  on  the.  subject  of  what  ia  called  the  wlaa< 
tnry  priacipla  id  SuMland,  a  ooofliderable  proportioQ 
qf  the  iDiaiuCsra  and '  coBgregntiiVtis  of  the  Qri|;inal 
B«rgher  Syoodi  mergiog  tho  qMstioo  aa  te  the  aliU 
subaiBtiog-obligption  ef  the  GuTeiMHit|'faaTe<raUiraad 
iobe  the  buaom  of  the  eaCaMitbmMt. 

A  few  yeara  before  the  grout  aehiam  >of  17^  of 
which  we  haae  tbtta  briefly  traoed  tbe;  htatory  nod 
the  reotthsf  a  new  aeet  of  Indepemdenta  had  ataried 
up  from  the  boawe  of  the  Scwttisb  oburob  aa  the 
folluwen  of  fbe  Aeveraud  John  Qh»j  mioiater  «f 
TMillbgt  a  ouUDiry  parish  Mur  Oundea,  whoa*  firai 
publication,  entitled  *•  Teatimouy  of  the-Kiag  of  the 
Martyra,"  appnatisd  hi  17ti&,aati  who  wU  deposed 
by  the  geDoml  aMembly  in-  1730.  'Tbere  ia  alill  ■ 
few  anuiU  congregRtiuoa  of  fwraona  attting  thenv^ 
salrea  Ubieitea  in  Sootkind  ;  but  they,  and  also  ifaa 
SandemaiHaDS,  a  ah^btly  THrying  denonaioatioDt 
founded  by  Robert  l^ndemao.  m  aoa-in-luw  of  tilaa* 
have,  we  believe,  been  generaUy  mixed  up  and  con- 
fuaed  HBioog  the  Independents,  whose  Congraga- 
tional  UotoD  in  Scotland  now  compiises  about  ninety 
charcbes,  of  tery  miacellaDeoua  (H'igiii,  and  perbapa 
out  perfect  agreement  even  aa  to  doctrine,  but  all 
beldiug  the  fuDdemental  tenet  of  tbe  aalKcteecy  of 
eueh  aeparate  congregHtion  tut  all  the  parpoaes  of 
a-cborcfaf  and  omiaeqaeDlly  being  opposed  to  the 
jviticiple  not  only  of  a  atate  cfaorch,  bot  of  a  «hurefa 
at  all.  in  the  aense  in  which  that  term  la  nnderatood 
by  other  aecla.  In  1768,  also,  a  new  breach  mia 
made  in  the  oatioDal  charefa  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Gillespie,  a  minister  of  Caroock  in  Fife, 
who,  reftrahig  to  jH'aside  at  the  induction  of  h»  en- 
popular  presBtitae,  was  that  year  deposed  by  the 
assembly,  and,  being  afterward  joined  by  the  Rev- 
ereud  Thomas  Boston,  founded  the  body  still  sub- 
ebling  mider  the  name  of  the  Relief  Synod,  and 
DOW  fermiog,  after  the  Associate  Syood.  the  moat 
nuitierons  diaseDliag  body  in  Scothind.  Tbeir  dis- 
thiguiabiog  tetmt  may  be  said  to  be  a  more  extended 
freedom  of  eommmlon  than  ia  allowed  either  by  the 
eatabliabed  church  or  by  any  other  aect  In  Scotland. 
Lastly,  we  may  notice  the  remmot  of  the  (rfd 
Camerpnians— or  falloMrerB  of  Richard  Cameron 
And  Donald  Cai^H,  two  famoua  field-preachers  and 
martyrs  of  the  days  of  peraecution  that  ftdlowed 

>  Ib  S«otIaBd,  w«  btltm,  oftn  nlM  tlw  OU  Light  Burihm  and 


xiM  imetorft^Q  f>f,(b]B  Stnnrta-:«^ling  .tbemavlvaa 
the  Reformed  freabgrteriHa  chnrcht  of  whom  there 
are  atill  abore.  thirty  congro^t^ona  in  .Scotland* 
raoft^  ia  the  aontbern.  counties,  besides  oearly  as 
many  more  in  the, north  of  Ireland.  These  people 
a«re  aJfo.eometiaiies  called  IVtaomiUaoiteB,  from  ooa 
of  tbeir  preachers  named  Macunllani  in  th»  aarly 
pan  of  the  hut  century,  te  whom  Mr.  Thumas 
I<Uii:na,  -ono  of  the  eight  original  Diembetp  of  tb« 
AsB(Kiat»  Praabytocy*  jomed  himaelf  in  and 
was  ■»  cenaeqoeaoe  exconmovicated;  «.  few  yean 
aAerby  those  he  hadJeft.  •  At  that  dato.  the  Cam> 
erooiana  aeenk  to  have  been  ^emmonly  koqwn  by 
the  deaigQa^n  <tf the  Old  Biaaeatten*  a#d,)ia  fiict, 
tbey-fermed  dw  only  raligpow  hw^  t»  ScwUaad  not 
ivMMnoHiBion  wiA  ihe  eotebliahed  ohnrch  Iram  the 
Revoloiion  down  to  the  new  aebasaioa  Ui  1733t  with 
the  eseeption  ef  the  Romaa-CaabelHiaand  tha  Spia- 
copaliaRa,  who,  aa  not '  being  .FFeabyitermoat  w«re 
hardly  cnanted  Christians  at  all  in  the  popular  rwtioR. 

A  carious  aooooat  of  the  reltgiuoa  seota  iD'£oot- 
land  in  the  reign  of  Anna-  and  in  the  early  part  of 
that  of  Gearge  L  ia  given  in  tho'  Memoirs  of  Joba 
Ker  eC  JKefalaod,  the  First  i^rt  of  which  waa  pob- 
Uahed  by  hinHolf  in  1736.  Ker,  who  was  nothing 
etse  tban'a  govemtnaot  epy*  and  has  the  inpadfraoe 
to  patade  to-  front  of  hia  book  a  'privy  saal  wamint 
gmnted  tnUm  tO'eoC  in'tbat  capacity  by  the  minia- 
tera  of  Qt**"n  Annn^  in  1707"*>  to  heep  oooipHny," 
are  the  waida,  •*  whI  aaaoeiate  himaelf  wMi  enoh  as 
are  diaafieeted  to  na  aad  omr  govaAHneDt^-iii  such 
way  or  maoDor-aa  he  ahall  judge  Baoat  for  oor  ear- 
vie*"— poaaeased  gveat  intereata  among  the  CaiMfr- 
rDniHoa.'aB  tfa*  representative  of  a  fiimily  Which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  aa'  their  faeml  from 
the  days  of  Pentkad  Hill  and  Bothwell  Bridge.* 
He  divides  the  peeple  of  Soothmd  into  three  parties. 
.  in  reference  to  religioo  i  the  Prest^tariana,  Caaae- 
roniaoB,  and  Epiacopaliana.  By  the  PresbyterhinB 
he  nieana  thoaeef  the  eatabliabed  efasrcht  whom  ht 
deacribea  aa  '•T«ry  oumeroua,  but  under  no  tHHieert 
among  themaelvea,  further  than  their  ohvrcb  jndiea- 
tureaj  to  which  it  ia' imposatble  to  commuaicnte 
any  thing  bnt  what  maat  been  me  public."  Oar  an- 
ther evidently  kMlw  with  a  ceitain  degree  of  ooo- 
tempt  upon  a  atate  of  chlngi  aa  naanited  for  tho 
eaerciae  of  hia  honorable  vooation.  The  Preaby- 
teriHDs,  he  adds,  >*are  of  late  not  ft  Iktle  woafceo- 
ed  by  an  accident  in  the  late  reige,  when  thv> 
Episcopal  party  in  Scotland,  supported  by-  their 
friends  in  Englaud,  obtained  a  toleration  [by  the  act 
of  1719,  meutioned  above].  Tbe  PreebyMriao 
ministera,  as  well  aa  they,  were  expressly  ordered 
at  the  aaafie  time  to  take  the  oaths  of  aHegtance  and 
abjuration,  under  the  penally  of  being  excluded  ab 
t^eio  et  benefido,  which,  netwtthsunding,  near  the 
half  of  the  Presbytenao  clergy  refUsed.  net  fhm 
any  diaaalisfiictfato  at  ^  RevohiiioD  aettlementi  or 
hit  preaent  mBjest>y*a  aeceaaiOB,  hot  becante  the 
oath  referrod  to  an  act  of  paillamevt  -in  finglaad 

1  K*r't  Mut,  in  bet,  km  CMwfa(«tfc«i  tofiif  MnM  »daa^- 

t«r  or  ih*  fsntiljr  of  KoMlandi  ha  look  tlw  nan*  wd  mm  of  Kar  oh 
tha  death  «f  hU  brathar>iD-law,  tb«  lut  male  of  that  litiiiil;,  who  wa* 
klUad  at  tbt  bMtlt  or  Stslakfrk,  i&  lOM. 
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wheMby  the  sovereign  was  obliged  M  be  of  thb 
Mmiinittion  of  that  dinrch.  Thi?  ocCRHlODed  grear 
diffbreacet  and '  AdhnoMtieri  bet'wiiit  the  conlpl^tDg 
tad  toD-jnriDg  PrMbyterianB,  s^d  fery  vHcb  im- 
paired what  coDfldeoee  and  harmotfj-  the;^  ^ 
have,  w%ieh-  may,  if'  not  preveoted  by  a  ap*'^  *^ 
■leelumBB  and  chaiity  (rare  to  be  feond  mnonrg 
ehnrebineny,  pmra  of  daagenMia  euosequeiMe  in 
8«^nd;  fbr  the  lahy  hi  that  eonati^  geoeMll^ 
eoBcero  thelni^m  Id  the  diapates  and  qaanHa  ttf 
Uw  elerigy  with  nore  seal  Umn  diafiretloo.**  Of  the 
Ctnerotiiam  Ker  glvee  the  followiag  aeeonet,  wlileh 
cofltahis  some  particulars  not  generally  known 
"  The  Oameroniaofl  afibct  t^at  form  of  church  gov- 
emmevt  mtaMiabed  ia  the  year  1648,  when  prea- 
bytery  wee  at  the  greatest  height,  diaeentiDg  from 
ib»  iodulgeace  granted  by  King  CharleB  11.,  the 
tolertition  gmnted  by  King  James  VII.,  and  the 
preaeot  ReTolotiaiit  eatabliabfneDt.  Tbey  are  gor- 
emad  by  a  general  ijaarterly  meeting,  compoied  of 
ttrolomnnisBlonerB  deputed  from  each  eoaoty  and 
lewD  where  diey  live ;  and  wbateter  is  coneluded 
at  ihii  meetiog  is  a  geperal  role  to  the  Whole. 
Tboy  are  oleaet  in  their  delibeFatieos  Aaa  the 
atfaer  partiea  are;  lbr,wb«tevercaiiiea-beferB  them 
ii  diapsMil  a«d  eeaelndad  with  the  leaac  daoger  of 
beiag  eipoaed,  and  wh^ver  is  ao  resolved  ia  ae- 
eordiagly  e«eoated  with  the  profiraodest  leorecy 
aod  expeditioat  for  thn  CaroeFODiaoe  are  always 
ready  aoder  ^eir  proper  officers,  well  appointed, 
and  wheo  h  is  foand  at  their  general  n»eeting  to  be 
tfanr  da^,  can  aisemble  npon  the  least  Dotice  given 
ikem  J  ao  that,  though  they  be  the  fewest  to  nnin- 
ber,  yet  tbey  are.  io  efleet  the  moat  conaiderablo  of 
tile  tiiiee;  for  the  cemmooalty  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ana,  who  have  a  wonderfiil  opiaioD  of  their  piety 
aad  nrtan  alwaya  readily  join  with  them  io  any 
tluag  that  eeaeeFOS  the  public,  which  the  Gsme< 
rooiaiiB  encotirage  and  allow,  bak  do  not  permit 
them  ta  ba  inenibers  of  their  aocieties,  or  to  bear 
aay  part  io  the  cooduat  of  tbev  affiurs.  Tbey  eoa- 
tioua  to  .preaeh  in  the  ieUa,  as  they  did  io  the 
rngBB  of  Chariea  IL  ud  James  II..  wbea  the  per- 
aeeatioD  Was  hot  agaiasfi  them,  atiU  retaioiog  the 
doctrioe  of  resialsaoo  aod  self-defense,  which  they 
never  fail  to  put  ia  practice  when,  violence  is  of- 
fered, or  whea  in  the  least  disturbed  in  their  wor- 
ahip,  at  their  meetings  or  their  conventicles,  or  else, 
whersv  by  any  sort  of  governors  or  governments 
vbfetaoever.  They  are  peaceable  in  this  reign,  be- 
cause  they  are  permitted  to  live  qnietly,  and  so  may 
be  said  to  be  posaive  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, bat  at  the  sane  time  decline  to  be  any  way 
wtive  in  aupportiag  ib— 4>eing  io  tbeia  a  mighty  point 
(tf  Gooscieace."  In  a  subsequent  part  of  hia  book  tbe 
aather  laraiahea  us  witha  further  illustratjofi  of  the 
character  «f  this  honest  and  brava-bearted  people. 
tjii  also  of  hia  own,  m  a  drcumataotial  retsiioo  which 
he  ^aa  of  the  w«y  in  which,  when  they  were 
Aaat  t»  rise  io  ooneert.vritb  the  Jacobites  against  the 
UnioD,  then  under  discoasion  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
■ent,  ho  wormed  bimeelf  into  the  confidence  of  the 
vnsaspeccing  Camerooiansi  and  managed  to  make 
their  design  break  down.   All  this  be  tells,  not  ta- 


'  d«M  Without  mtiny  becoming  expreBMoos  of  eo«' 
tritioti  and  self-Condemtnition';  but  it  tb'  not  liiB  dis- 
simntatloH  nod  ttfckbry  of  irHnh  He  is  Mhamnd-^ 
the  profestred  eoarce  of  hlA're^rM''Is,'tftat  1>y  -thh 
clever  exploit  he  shoald  faave  been'**  the  nnhippy 
Inatmmeot  of  the  Uviott,**  wHtefa  he  wtmkf  faare  vk 
believe  nvM  eertainly  have  btmn  pretented  if  ha 
faMd  Dot  Id  this  way  dnWn  offtli«  imorgeot  Gam^' 
rontaafc  Writing  with  Uiia  view,  it  ii  probable  that 
he  Bomewhat  exaggerates  the  eflhctlte  fime  of  that 
*•  aealom  remaNot,*'  aa  they  enlfed  themselves,  at 
the  date  to  wbfeh  hia  aeeonnt  refers.  He,  no 
doubt,  also  greetly  overrates  the  nombers  of  the 
Eptseopallans,  who  says  that  they' fbrrtied  "near 
one  half  of  the  nation"  —  "among  whom,"  he 
adds,  »-are  to  be  reckoned  the  Uoat  part  of  the 
Highland  olans,  whoae  numbers,  Dotwithstan'ding 
their  late  miafortsoes,  are  rather  loereased  thsD 
diminished  t  for  the  comnmeratiOD  of  auch,  who, 
with  their  families,  have  suffered  hrely.  hath  brought 
over  several  converts  to  that  aide."  Had  the  High- 
landers been  alt  Bpiscopaiians,  they  probably  did  not 
amiouat  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  iDbabitaDts  of  Soot- 
buMl ;  and  tbo  number  of  EfriBoepnliana  among  the 
rest  of  the  popalartkin  waa  certmnly  vary  iaeoaaid* 
arable.  Ker  mahea  no  mention  of  any  Roman  Catb* 
olica  in  SooUand,  alliiougb,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  eapeoially,  the  anoient  reU^n  still  had 
many  adherents. 

The  religioas  movement  in  Scottaod  of  which  the 
Secession  was  the  most  noticeable  outward  maoi- 
feste^oo  had  in  reality  a  niach  deeper  aonrce  than 
was  iodicated  by  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
■mmodiately  arose,  and  the  particular  grievance,  or 
grievances,  against  which  it  professed  to  be  mainly 
directed.  The  kw  of  patronage,  aad  the  variooa 
things  that  were  objected  to  in  the  conduct  of  the 
church  courta,  only  fumisbed  the  occasion  for  an 
outbreak  and  revdt  agaiast  the  existing  systena, 
with  Che  real  elemanta  of  which  those  obtrnsive 
but  BUperfioial  subjects  of  complaint  had  little  or 
oiAhing  to  do.  They  were  but  the  drawiug  of  the 
trigger— «t  moat  but  the  exciting  spark ;  the  explo- 
rive  force  that  wrought  the  effect  lay  io  paasioos 
and  teadeociee  that  bad  long  been  forming  and 
gathering  atrength  in  the  minds  of  men.  and  were 
now  become,  in  a  manner,  the  moving  apirit  of  the 
age,  in  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned.  It  is  re- 
markable that  as  nearly  as  pfusible  of  the  same  date 
with  the  Seceasion  in  Scotland  is  the  origin  of 
Methodism  in  England.  John  Wesley,  then  a  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  several  eveninip  in  each  week  for 
prayer  and  other  religious  exercises  with  some  of 
his  fellow-students  from  the  year  1739,  and  the 
society  thus  formed  was  joined  by  Qeorge  White- 
field,  in  1734 ;  in  1735  John  Wesley  and  his  brother 
Charles  embarked  for  the  new  eohmy  of  Georgia  to 
preach  to  the  American  Indiana;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Wbitefieldi  then  just  ordained,  began  to 
produce  a  great  aenaatioo  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  £oglaod,  and  to  draw  crowded  andieocea  around 
him,  by  the  fervid  manner  and  strain  of  his  preiich- 
ing,  and  by  a  species  of  what  would  now  be  called 
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Graogellgm  ia  doctrine,  ythith  be  and  his  OxfiniiS 
aBSociatea  appear  tb  have  drawn  fdr  the'  most  patt 
fVom  the  writiagB  and  the  cttnTsnatloo  of  the  cele- 
brated mystic,  William  Law,  and  tfhit^  at  that  dme, 
to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  coilgregRtioDB  of 
the  eBtabFished  church,  sounded  almost  like  a  new 
gospel.  But  neUher  WhiteAeld's  oor  WeeAey**  re- 
ligious views  were  ruacurud,  or  aasamed  their  fioal 
shape  and  chaMcter,  till  some  time  after  this : 
Wesley  ibbtds  to  bare  received  his  Aral  ImpreasioDa 
of  what  be  acconDted  geouioe  Cbriitiani^  from  the 
MoraTiana,  with  some  of  whom  he  met  in  America, 
and  whose  principRl  establishment,  at  Herohut,  In 
Germany,  he  visited  after  his  return  to  Europe,  in 
1738;  he  himself  relates  that  his  conversion  took 
ptnce  at  a  meeting  of  some  religious  friends  in  Al- 
dersgate-street,  London,  where  one  was  reading 
Luther's  Praface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
about  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  S4th  of  May,  in  that  year: 
WbiteRetd,  again,  who  had  6ret  Tisited  Georgin 
about  the  same  tirne  that  Wesley  left  that  colony, 
aod  who,  in  the  course  of  a  aecood  traQsatlantic 
expedition,  on  which  be  set  oat  about  two  years 
afterward,  proceeded  to  the  older  aettlements  of 
New  England,  was  confirmed  by  the  American 
PiiritaDB  and  the  books  they  put  into  bis  bends  in 
the  Calvinistic  creed  of  election  and  reprobation,  of 
which  be  had  already  received  a  tincture  from  the 
writings  of  the  old  Non-conformist  divine  Matthew 
Henry,  and  to  which  he  ever  afterward  adhered. 
Preaching  extemporaneously  and  in  the  open  air 
was  first  practiced  by  Whitefield,  in  1739,  in  the 
interval  between  bis  two  visits  to  America;  the 
colliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol — to  whom, 
drawn  forth  from  the  living  entombment  of  their 
black  subterranean  Working- places,  well  might  the 
blue  sky  seem  temple  enough — were,  appropriately, 
the  firat  audiencea  be  addressed  in  this  fkshion ; 
80OD  afterward  he  gathered  other  crowds  of  thou- 
Mads  and  teni  of  tboasaods  around  him  by  the  same 
novel  exhibition,  in  Moorfields,  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, and  on  Blackbeath  ;  aod  in  this  course  be  was 
speedily  followed  by  Wesley,  who  bad  now  returned 
from  Germany,  and  found  himself,  as  well  as  his 
friend,  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  tbe 
establisheti'  church.  ^*  When  t  was  told,"  says 
Wesley,  "  I  must  preach  no  more  in  this,  and  this, 
and  another  church,  so  much  the  more  those  who 
could  not  hear  me  there  flocked  together  when  I 
was  at  any  of  tbe  societies,  where  I  spoke  more  or 
less,  though  with  much  inconvenience,  to  as  many 
aa  the  room  I  was  in  would  contain.  But,  after  a 
time,  fioding  those  roomi  coald  not  contain  a  tenth 
part  of  the  people  that  were  earnest  to  hear,  I  de- 
termined to  do  tbe  aame  thing  in  England  which  I 
had  often  done  in  a  warmer  climate,  oumely,  when 
the  house  would  not  contain  the  congregation,  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  This  I  accordiogly  did, 
first  in  Bristol,  where  the  society  rooms  were  ex- 
ceedingly small,  and  at  Kingswood,  where  we  had 
no  room  at  all ;  afterward  in  or  near  Londoo."  But 
Wesley,  who  never  altogether  got  over  the  feelings 
of  tbe  cburebinan,  ia  very  aofieitoaa  to  show  that  tbia 


^  diftviattoQ  fVom  the  established  forms  Was  rvAet 
forced  upon  ^o  sotight  hy  him.  •<  Be  pleased  to  ob- 
serve,** be  adds,  1.  That  I  was  forbidden,  as  by  a 
general  confeot,  to  preach  in  any  church  (tfaongh 
not  by  atiy  jadielal  sentence),  Ibr  preaebiog  aocb 
doctrine.  This  was  the  open,  avtnreit  catiae :  there 
was  at  diat  time  no  other,  either  real  or  pretended 
(except  that  the  people  crowded  m>).  S.  l%«t  I 
had  no  dekire  or  deaigo  to  preach  In  the  open  ah 
fiH  after  this  problbitkiD.  3.  That,  when  I  did.  as 
it  tratf  no  matter  of  choice,  ao  aeiiher  of  promedita- 
lion :  there  wat  no  scheme  at  nil  previoiisly  fbrmed 
which  was  to  be  stipported  thereby ;  nor  had  I  any 
other  end  in  riew  than  this- — to  save  as  many  Boiris 
as  I  could.  4.  Fleid-presching  was,  therefore,  a 
sodden  expedient,  a  thing  submitted  to  rather  thsn 
chosen;  and,  iherefbre,  submitted  to  hecatise  1 
thought  preaching  even  thus  better  than  not  preach- 
ing Rt  all.'"  The  great  distinction  of  Methodism, 
the  permission  of  lay  preaching,  soon  followed;  the 
first  lay  preacher  whom  Wesley  employed  being 
Thomas  Maxfleld,  whom  he  had  originally  engaged 
merely  to  watch  over  and  pray  with  the  coogregE- 
tiou  at  bla  meeting-hoQse  called  the  Fonndery, 
which  he  had  buih  in  Moorfields,  while  he  should 
faimself  be  ministering  elsewhere,  bnt  who,  on  one 
occasion  of  his  master^  absence,  having  discovered 
his  talent,  did  not  choose  to  keep  it  folded  np  in  a 
napkin.  When  Wesley  first  heard  of  what  was 
going  on,  he  hastened  home  to  London  with  full 
resolution  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  aspiring  yooth, 
and  that  with  an  dispatch.  "  So.  Thomas  Maxfield 
is  turned  preacher,  I  find,"  said  he  to  his  mother, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  with  dissatisfaction  io  his 
countenance,  and  speech  abrupt  enough ;  bnt  the 
old  lady  withstood  him  to  his  face,  warned  him  not 
to  opixMe  the  work  of  God,  aod  told  htm  thai 
Thomas  MnxReld  was  as  surely  called  of  God  to 
preach  as  be  himself  was;  upon  which  Wesley 
consented  to  hear  him,  and,  by  an  examination  into 
the  effects  of  his  administrations,  was  soon  convinced 
that  his  mother  was  in  the  right.  A  year  or  two 
before  this,  indeed,  Whitefield  had.  In  Wales,  as- 
sociated himself  for  some  time  with  a  Mr.  Howel 
Harris,  who,  although  a  layman,  bad  long  been  io 
the  habit  of  preaching  to  the  people  in  Welsh  ; 
Whitefield  and  he  used  to  preach  at  every  place  to 
which  they  came,  the  one  after  the  other,  that 
those  who  understood  either  language  might  be 
benefited ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  WhiteRt* Id 
had  employed  lay  preachers  in  any  of  his  own 
chapels,  or  contemplated  their  ministrations  aa  a 
regular  eogioe  of  religious  instruction,  before  the 
adventurous  attempt  of  Maxfield  aod  ita  auccpss 
made  Wesley  a  convert  to  that  practice,  which, 
indeed,  has  been  carried  much  farther  In  the  great 
Methodist  community  of  which  he  waa  the  founder 
than  by  the  rival  sect. 

For  scarce  had  the  two  regeneratora  well  begun 
to  act  in  concert,  when,  from  friends  and  coadjutors, 
they  became  rivals,  and,  for  a  short  time,  almost 
enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  love  of  power,  and 
aversion  to  equality  and  brotherhood,  attributed  to 
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WMley,  it  mait  be  admitted  that  the  ibreach  wm 
of  WhiteMd's  makipgi  or  at  least  that  it  whb  be 
vbo  first  came  forwan^  as  the  public  oppoaent  and 
auaUaat  of  bia  aeoior.  Thia  happened  io  the  year 
1741.  "Duriog  ny  jooroey  through  America," 
fays  Whitefield  htmBelf,  I  bad  written  two  well- 
■neaott  thoogh  iojudicioDa.  lettera  ngaiost  Eaglaod's 
two  great  favoritea — the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  and 
Archbiahop  Tillotson,  wbo,  I  said,  knew  do  more 
of  reJigioD  than  Mtrfummed.  Mr.  John  Wesley 
iiad  been  prevailed  on  to  preach  and  print  in  fiiror 
of  perfeetioa  and  unireraal  redemption,  and  very 
•troBgly  agoinat  eleetioa,  a  doctrine  which  I  thonght, 
and  do  now  befieve,  waa  taught  me  of  Oed,  there- 
fore enuld  not  poeaibly  recede  from.  1  had  wrhteo 
an  answer,  whicht  though  rerised  and  much  ap- 
prored  of  by  aome  judicious  divines,  I  thinli  had 
aome  too  strong  expressioos  about  absolote  rep- 
robation, which  the  Apostle  leaves  rather  to  be  in- 
ferred then  expresBes."  Tbis  paper,  it  appears, 
was  printed,  possibly  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Writer,  and  copies  of  it  distributed  among  Wesley's 
nudieoce  at  the  Fouodery,  upon  which  Wesley 
iiimself,  beviog  procured  one  of  the  copies,  exhibited 
it  from  the  pulpit,  and  tben  lore  it  io  pieces,  an  act 
which  was  iustantly  imitated  by  all  those  present  to 
whom  it  had  been  given.  In  thus  actiog  Wesley 
said  that  he  did  just  what  fae  believed  Mr.  Wbitefield 
himself  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  present. 
Bat,  if  thia  was  bis  notion  at  the  moment,  he  soon 
began  to  see  things  iu  ■  different  light.  Having 
heard  mach."  be  telle  us  in  hia  journal  not  bog 
after  thia,  **of  Mr.  Whttefield's  unkind  behavior 
since  hia  return  from  Georgia,  1  went  to  hear  him 
speak  for  himself,  that  I  might  know  how  to  judge. 
I  much  approved  of  his  plainness  of  speech.  He 
lold  me  he  and  I  preached  two  difTereot  gospels, 
and,  therefore,  he  not  only  would  not  join  with,  or 
give  roe  the  right  band  of  felbwshtp,  but  was  re- 
solved pablicly  to  preach  against  me  and  my  brother 
whensoever  he  preached  at  all.  Mr.  Hull,  who  went 
with  me,  put  bim  in  mind  of  the  promise  he  bad 
made  but  a  few  days  before — that,  whatever  hia 
private  opinion  was,  he  would  never  publicly  preach 
against  me.  He  said  that  promise  waa  only  an  effect 
of  human  weakneaa,  and  he  was  now  of  anoUier 
mind."  Tfae  consequence  was  an  almost  complete 
separation  between  the  two  for  nearly  ten  years :  it 
was  not  till  1760  that  they  ever  again  officiated  to- 
gether in  the  same  chapel.  Meanwhile,  each  had 
been  unceasingly  employed  io  extending  the  boun- 
daries of  what  was  still  in  the  main  their  common 
Methodism,  notwithstanding  the  discordance  upon 
some  points  that  kept  them  laboring  apart,  and 
sometimes  at  the  oppostte  corners  of  the  field. 
The  year  1743  is  assigned  as  the  epoch  of  the 
proper  foundation  of  Wesleyanism,  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  first  form  of  that  system  of  government 
and  dtsclphne  which  has  ever  since  united  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  Into  ooe  oompaet  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  organised  body,  reciprocally  sen- 
tient over  sll  its  eirdes,  societies,  classes,  bands,  and 
in^iduBl  members;  and  also  under  the  most  com- 
plete snbjectioo  to  the  mling  authori^,  which  he 


hirosalf  wielded  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  then  left  t», 
the  council  of  preachers  called  the  Cooferenoe,  in 
so  for  at  least  as  le^sl  deeds  could  bequeath  such  n 
legacy.  No  such  frame  of. polity  waa  erected  by 
Whitefield  for  his  description  of  Methodism;  and, 
whether  owing  entirely  to  that,  or  partly  to  other 
differeooes,  tbis  latter  has  never  spread  among  the 
mass  of  the  population  to  any  thing  like  the  same 
extent  with  Wesleyanism ;  bat  it  was.  perhaps, 
somewhat  before  the  other  in  penetrating  to  tha 
u|^er  regions  of  society — so  advantage  which  it 
owed  chiefly  to  the  accident  of  Whitefield  finding  a 
convert  to  his  peculiar  views  in  the  famous  Lady 
Huntingdon.  Selina,  countess  dowager  of  Hunting- 
don, appears  to  have  taken  to  the  open  |n«feaaion 
of  Methodism,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1746;  it  waa  in  the  summer  of  1748,  after  his 
return  Cirom  a  thin)  visit  to  America,  that  Whitefield 
was  first  invited  to  preach  in  her  bouse  at  Chelsea. 
He  records  the  reception  his  oratory  met  with  from 
a  large  company  of  persons  of  rank,  whom  her  ladyi 
ship  on  several  occasiona  afterward  brought  together 
to  hear  him,  with  considerable  complaisancy : — "All 
behaved  quite  well,  and  were  io  some  degree  af- 
fected. The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and 
said.  Sir,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others, 
how  I  approve  of  you— or  words  to  this  purpose. 
At  last  Lord  Bulingbroke  came  to  hear,  sat  like  an 
archbiahop,  and  was  pleased  to  say  that  I  had  done 
greftt  justice  to  the  divine  attributes  in  my  discourse. 
Soon  afterward  her  ladyship  removed  to  town,  where 
I  preached  generally  twice  a-week  to  very  brilliant 
audiences."  But,  certainly,  this  was  not  so  favora- 
ble a  soil  io  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Methodism, 
whether  Calvioistic  or  Arminian,  as  that  to  which 
the  ordinary  labors  both  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
were  devoted  —  the  laboring  population.  For  what 
is  still  very  much  the  case  was  so  to  a  yet  greater 
extent  in  the  infancy  of  Methodism ;  its  chief  ac- 
ceptance WHS  among  the  workiog  classes;  it  did  not 
make  its  way  even  up  to  the  middle  classes  with  any 
pervading  or  considerable  effect.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
essentially,  in  all  ita  peculiarities,  &e  poor  msn*a 
religiou. 

Besides  its  early  diffusion  in  the  congenial  ehmate 
of  puritanical  America,  where  it  continoea  to  flour- 
ish in  a  degree  unexampled  even  io  the  country 
where  it  first  sprung  up,  Methodism  was  planted 
within  the  present  period  both  io  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland.  CalvinisUc  Scotland,  as  might  be  expected, 
received  the  light  in  the  first  instance  from  White- 
field;  he  came  to  Edinburgh  io  the  end  of  July, 
1741,  soon  after  his  return  from  America,  at  the 
pressing  request  of  the  Erskioes,  who  hoped  to  turd 
the  great  preacher  to  good  account  in  building  up 
and  extending  their  new  church.  Immediately  be- 
fore hia  visit.,  Ebenezer  wrote  to  him  :  "  It  would 
be  very  unreasonable  to  propose  or  urge  that  yoti 
should  incorporate  as  a  member  of  our  presbytery, 
and  wholly  embark  in  every  branch  of  our  raforma- 
tioo,  unless  the  Father  of  Li^t  were  clearing  your 
way  thereunto : ....  all  intended  by  ns  at  present 
is,  that,  when  you  come  to  Seotlaod,  your  way  may 
be  such  as  not  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  onr  cor* 
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•iHirw  of  dafectieiit  'V9riniDB«at«-&ithAil  Ailaii&ijt 
firotn  4ha  land,  wad  UM-powwof-nli^n  wUhH. 
Bat  if^  bMidaa,  yon  voM  Bod  •fnddwn  to  twiiipiKty 
With  OB*  to  iHwaob  with  in  and  for  ns*  nud  to  aeoofA 
of  our  advieoB  io  your  work  while  in  th»  coao^ryt 
it  might  ao^bate  nmoh  to  treaheQ.  th«  enetny's 
bondi  sad  ito  Btreagtfceo  ourS'-jD  the  work  of  tb« 
Lord,  whan  thoiatroDgtb  ef  ibe  bettJ*.  ia  a^toit 
Alt  thn  WM  dutraoB  enoagh ;  aod  «a  w  the  ood- 
eluding  pflrsgntph  of  the  epi»tle :  «•  I  am  truJy  lorry 
for  the  WealeyiiDS — ta  aoe  them  ao  far  left  to  them- 
selves. I  hiKf  e  eeeo  your  letter  to  thoDit  and  praiae 
the  Lord  on  yoar  behnlf.  who  enable*  you  to  itawJ 
«p  MTBliaatly  for  the  tru4h,RDd  with  bo  ina«h  ItgbC 
fiod  energy B>t  ihe  reiult  vtu.  altageCheil  dif* 
fonnt.froiB  what  wm  anticipBtad*  -Whitefield,  b»* 
fure  he  naada  hk  ap|i«BniAca«ira«k^  toM  'Jiia  frlendjB 
(if  the  SaoeBSitiq  that,  «•  to.lteir  grtnd^MBtioo.of 
^nrch  govewnmwt,  be  intanded  tQtte,** qui^  neu- 
ter Bad  thai  be  »  came  umply  to  preach  the  goepel* 
aod  sot  to  enter  iato  any  pnrtic»lur  ooDooctien  what- 
ever." When  be  lu-rived  he  htu)  h  meetiog  with  tUe 
AiBodata.  Presbytery,  which  loft  «o  itLvorebte  im- 
pression OD  «itber  sida.;  aad,  io  the  end,  Whitf)- 
0eld  fell  rather  into  the  banda  pf  aome  of  the  clergy 
of  the  establiehmaat.  <  .Thia  iaaue  of  the  matter  waa 
iwecipttated  by  the  breakiagogtof  aoextreordioary 
niural  epidemic,  famous  to  this  day  io  Scotland  no- 
der  the  onmo  of  the  Outpouring  at  Cambualaog,  a 
fuKioiu  fever  of  fanatioiaai  which  took  posaeaaion  of 
the  people  of  that  place,  a  amall  village  in  the  oeighr 
borhood  of  Glasgow,  aoon  afltof  aofae  of  tbeoi  bad 
heard  WhitefieU  preaohio  that-oi^,  aod  whioh  was 
•neoufaged  aod  bailed  -aa  a  nintc^oua  maaifeata- 
tion  of  the  (avor  of  Haavea  fay  the  dergymaa  of  the 
pariah—^  whom,  httwever,  it  waa  attribated  ^uita 
aa  much  to  faia  own  .pEvachii^  m  to  that  of  White- 
field.  The  **Cambo8laDg  work"  waa  at  ita  height 
in  Febrnary  and  March,  1742.  and  when  Whitfield 
returned  to  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June  that 
year,  he  waa  immediately  aaaailed  by  hia  late  friends 
of  the  Aaaociate  Preabytery,  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  with  a  storm  of  the  most  passioaate 
reprobation.  One  zealoua  minister  in  particular,  a 
Kev.  Adam  Gib,  first  preached  against  bim,  and  then 
publiahed  hia  aermoo,  with  a  preface  and  an  appen- 
dix, in  which  he  attempted  to  prove,  by  an  elaborate 
demonatration,  that  the  apostle  of  Metbodiam,  in- 
Btead  of  being  a  minister  of  Chriat,  was,  in  fiict.  one 
of  the  false  Christs  of  whom  we  are  forewarned  by 
the  evaogeliat— other  words,  that  he  waa  a  mere 
impostor  and  emiaaary  of  the  devil.  In  raaidng  out 
this  propoaition,  the  revereod  geotleman  calla  all 
aorta  of  argnmentB  to  bis  aid.  Mr.  Whitefield,  he 
contends  in  the  first  place,  coutd  be  no  minister  of 
Christ,  inasmuch  aa  his  assumption  of  that  charac- 
ter rested  upon  hia  ordination  in  the  Cogliah  epia- 
copal  church,  the  most  untenable  form  of  church 
government  ever  set  up  or  propoaed  ;  but  we  moat 
not  overlook,"  he  adds,  "  the  strength  that  is  added 
to  our  argument  by  the  English  church  and  church 
oflSeera,  their  aabjeetioa  auto  and  acknowledgment 


of  ithft  kiag's  aupreoilcy^iatidl  ieansM  and  aver  all 
peraiMUi  eaetoaiaptiaat  aB'WaU'aB.<NtUt.Mr.  .White- 
fiwU  wU.  oat,  I-auppoaartdeay  Ibm  ba  ha*  awora  th> 

oath  of  Bupremaey,  oov  alladgs  that  be- Jiae  iD(.voa»- 
itad  that  spintnal'  poiaoB.*^  But.  aeMdIy.  aveo  if 
Mr«  Whitefield  were  a  ninlater  of  Chriat,  atiU.  mn 
Mr.  Gib,  "he  has  00  wafiwltoiaiaiBterM  praaek 

here  i . .  ■  >  it  is  ridiaulons  and  uawarcantable  bf  • 
minister  te  come  from  ooo  chareh  and  preach  is 
another  church,  without  either  a  misaiea  from  the. 
ohuroh  offioera  wbeace  ha  cornea,  or  admiasioo  li) 
the  church  oflicerB,  or  a  due  <  call  by  the  cbnrcli 
members,  whither  he  comes."  This  is  aoiuMDji 
eoougb,  and  a  high  stram  eCchorehoMBahip  iodeei 
from  such  a  4)0»rterr-r4lia  ■more  eapeeially,  e«oMd- 
•ring  that  Wbitelield  had  aptuatly  beao  only  twelve 
moaths  befor*  iaritad  tb  SaoiJaad  by  tba  haads  «f 
the  writar'a  own  fMUty,  In  «  sub4oqii«at  iNuai^ 
dw  Saottiab  diBseni^ArgiHa»  aomewba*  iageninH- 
ly,  that  WhitmSMd'a  week-day  wrtkvn  were  an  ev i- 
dant  Ttohtion  of  the  Fourth  CommaadmeiA— af 
which  he  eoateods  the  tatradoctory  dauae,  "Su 
daya  shah  thou  hbor  and  do  aU  iby  work,"  is  at 
much  a  part  aathe  remainder,  in  which  tbeseveDtb 
day  is  aet  fipart  fur  the  worship  of  God.  To  carrj 
public-  teligioo  at  least  beyood  th«  bounds  Lhns  set 
fur  it,  be  cooceivea  can  proceed  from  oothiog  buti 
temptation  of  Satan,  aiming  thereby  at  diagostiog 
men  with  all  religion.  Mr.  Gib's  aeruioo  was  fol^ 
lowed  up  by  an  act  of  the  Associate  Preabytory,  ap- 
poinliag  A  day  of  fiistiog  aod  humiiiatioQ  ua  aeconal 
of  >'  the  present  awful  aymptoma  of  the  Lord's  ao- 
ger  with  this  church  aod  laod,  in  sanding  tbesi  s 
stroag  dehiaioo,  that  they  should  bebera  a  ba,  '  and 
leaving  them  *•  to  giv«  such  an  open  discovery  of 
their  apoetaay  from  bim  in  the  ftrnd  receptioD  that 
Mr.  Goorge  .Whitefield  has.ma&  with,  notwitbataod- 
ing  it  i*  notoriously  known  that  be  is  a  priest  oi  th* 
church  of  England,  who  hath  awfirn  the  oath  of  au- 
premacy,  and  abjured  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enaot!"  Whitefield,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
it  as  bis  deliberate  opinion  that  the  Aaaociate  Pres- 
bytery were  building  a  Babel,  which  he  believed 
would  soon  tumble  down  about  their  ears.  Scut- 
land  waa  also  aftervrard  repeatedly  visited  and  io 
great  part  traversed  by  Wesley ;  his  first  journey 
was  made  in  1751,  and  he  returned  again  in  1753. 
in  1757,  and  several  times  io  si^equeDt  years. 
But,  although  a  great  seoaatioa  was  produced  at  the 
moment  by  his  preaching,  as  well  aa  by  that  of 
Whitefield,  the  Metbodiam  of  neither  tba  one  ikor 
the  other  ever  made  any  eooaiderable  pn^jress  is 
that  part  of  the  ishod.  In  an  hr,  In  troth,  at 
MethodiBm  was  a  syatem  of  religions  belief  w  fM- 
Ing,  it  waa  either  the  same  thing  that  was  already 
preached  in  Scotland  by  the  popular  aection  of  the 
established  clergy  aod  in  all  the  dissenting  churches ; 
or  it  was  so  directly  oppoaed  to  the  old  Preabyterian 
spirit  and  doctrinea,  that  it  never  could  take  aay  ex- 
teaaive  possession  of  the  popular  mind.  Aa  a  aya- 
tem  of  what  is  called  Evangelism,  it  waa  not  need- 
ed ;  as  a  system  of  Ltttitudioarianism  in  regard  to 
church  government  and  various  other  matters,  il 
waa  aUiorrent  to  the  most  duep-rooted  of  die  na- 
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thnit  ptejodicM-ABd  baUts.  In  Irslnuir  ttlenai  in 
ttM  mare  ProMMuit  pam  of  tbe  cD«iitiry.  Bf«cbod'^ 
'wH  fern  keu  muck  More  pfOfponMM.'  U  ww 
carri«d  ihtttMr  la  1747,  by  b  Wosleyiio  prancber' uf 
tbe  namn  of  Wittiame,-fiDd  th«  ntw  Held  thtts  open- 
ed  was  aoeti  after  vMt«d  bolb  by  Joba  W^ley  hinV^ 
•elf  and  bj  faia  brother  Chap)M.  For  a  time,  loded^t 
white  the  miaafonarieti  oODfined  their  operations,  atf 
thej  did  at  first,  to  tbe  three  Mmthero  counties,  eoQ!- 
liderabla  opposition  waa  encoontered,  iMt  ODlyfreiti 
tfae  Roman  Catbolio  prietfta  nod  tbe  nidbfl  Whom 
tbey  were  believed  to  iDAigate,  bat  Riao  from  the' 
bi^-cfaaroh  fteling  of  Pniteatanta  of  tbe  upper 
dawM ;  in  Ai^dst,  174^  The  ghiod  jary  of  the 
coanty  of  Cork  Bocnally  prsaetrted  C^riee  Weeley 
ind  nine  of  hfs  follow-preaefaero  aa  peraoiM  of  HI 
fame,  vagnbooda,  and  common  diaturben  of  hit  maj- 
esty's peace,  and  prayed  that  (hey  might  belrana- 
(Mrted ;  Aor,  on  the  whole,  was  any  gredt  inroad 
made  by  tbe  new  sect  npon  the  domaitaa  either  of 
the  Roman  GathoJrc  of  the  estHbliafaed  ebunib. 
But  when  they  at  last  fonnd  their  way  to  Ulster, 
where  the  eoinmoo  puritantca)  apfrit  Of  Protestant 
dissent  had  tong  been  eKteoaiveiy  prevftMnt,'they 
raceired  a  very  cordial  reception ;  and  there  ^ere 
■ODD  many  eongregatiom  of  both  kinds  of  Method- 
ins  formed  in  that  part  of  It^nd. 

We  bare  apolieo  of  tbe  Methodist^  as  a  sect;  btat, 
at  laflat  dttring  tbe  prekent  period,  they  can  aeareely 
ba  property  nid  to  bare  RHumed  that  charactOr. 
Both  Wesley  ancl  Whitefleld  eontinned  to  regard 
theoiselroa  as  miniatera  of  the  tiborefa  of  England, 
in  which  they  bad  been  ordaiiied,  totboead'of  thetr 
days ;  and  Weatey.  at  least,  seems  to  tbe  iast  te  hare 
held  to  the  priDci;^  that  all  the  people  oUfiht  to  be 
io  commaoion  with  the  establish  me  tit.  whether  they 
MW  good  to  limit  their  attendntice  to  the  ministra- 
tiooa  of  tbe  establiriied  clergy  or  do.    He  feeont- 


maadod'tiiat  tbe  iMmbm  *of i«lf  chid  wogregatloN 
•iKHild  Mbelve'the  )Me»montthi<)oei  tt'^y«ar,  as  'th» 
law  rbqfi^dj  from  their  parish' bltfr^gy^D-MAayvbo 
seems  atmosttei  have  ^thought  that  U  waa  theii*  duty 
t»  hear  «er«tce  once  every  Suttdny  se-^elr  parish 
chnrobea,  aa  w»tl  avat  ibefr  meatiiig-faotasea  at;  aa- 
other-hour.  and  on  weak-d^ya.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
would  Dol  allow  his  own  preaehara  either  to  admin- 
istor  the  aaeranMOt  or  to  perform  ihe-oflflee  of  bap- 
tiam,  though>  after  a  time,  he  tleemoA  N  expedieot 
to  ghre  Way  in  tlint  matter  to  tbe  gononil  feeling  of 
hiafollowera.  WbiteAeld,  perhaps.  dld'Rot  carry  his 
oetioo  of  the  righta  of  the  estaUiiirfnenr  quite  so  high, 
BOr  doeta  he  appear  to  have  thougbt  it  of  any  great 
iki^rtame  -bow  those  to  whom  ho  pmehed  miglrt 
be  cireomstaneod  in  regard  to  the  mere  oacward 
framework  of  a  church ;  but  tiin  very  indiffereoee 
withheld  "hitn  from  eympnbtehig  -with  (Ksaent  m 
snob.  Methodiam,  ihenRforefOO  kAgaaitB  foOuJera 
K^ed,  wna,  or  at  any  Vate  profisssed  to'be,  rather  a'o 
eirtenaioa  of  tbe  established  church  than  a  hostile 
or  rinil  inbtitoiion— a  ofilriTstion  of  the  waste  lands 
and  eomtnoDs  lying' acatcered  aAd  hitherto  neglect- 
ed wrth^  her  cerrifibry,  tiiiber  tbsn  ad  lUMMertoo 
of  any  part  of  her  endiant  and  rightM  possesrioiiB, 
No  doubt  all  this  while  there  were  many  elements 
m  the  new  power  riioe  eullod  iMo  action  aa  essea- 
tially  adrftae  to  tbe  Intoreatsof  'the  eatablisfameat 
as  tioy  systtfm  of  vpea  dissent  tlwt  was  ever  preach- 
ed. On  the  whelo,  the  peritioer  of  Mothodism  'iB 
this  respect  was  exeeedin^y  antfulalutas.  The  whole 
phenomenon  bore  a  conaklenible  reieniUBttce  to  the 
rtppearaoee,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tfairtoenth  con^^ 
tury,  vf  tbe  Mendicant  Friars ;  who,  both  in  the 
field  and  manner  of  Cheir  irrinistntlonB,  and  in  the 
peeuhar  ' t'heraeter  of  the  rebttido  in  which  they 
stood  to  Me  etiurcb  and  to  th*  rest  of  the  clergy, 
may  be  styled  the  MottaodiaN'Df  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


ITH  the  period 
■t  which  we  are 
DOW  BTrivad  com- 
niencei  ■  totally 
new  era  in  oar 
coostitutioDiil  his- 
tory. HeDcefortb 
we  shitl  meet 
with  no  more  at- 
temprs  oo  the  part 
of  the  Engliflh 
monarcha  to  rea- 
der theiDBelTea  ab- 
Bolute.  Attempta 
of  ancfa  a  natore, 
if  auch  there  aball  be,  are  to  be  looked  for  hence- 


forth from  other  qunrtera  than  the  tbrooe.  We  ha? e 
seea  the  power  of  the  king,  with  some  fluetoattoiUt 
OB  the  whole  upoo  the  decline  down  to  the  ware  of 
the  Roaea.  We  have  seea  it  rOTive,  oo  the  termiDa- 
tton  of  these  wara,  in  the  peraoo  of  Heory  VI  I.,  while 
that  of  the  nobility  waa  alinoat  croahed.  We  hava 
aeeo  this  mooarchical  power,  oo  the  whole,  apoa 
the  iocreaae  through  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  sad. 
perhaps,  we  may  add.  of  Elisabeth,  though  the  Ref- 
ormation had  given  it  a  b)ow  which  was  acting  with 
silent  bat  vast  effect  in  andermialDg  it.  We  have 
seen  the  attempta  of  Charles  I.  to  render  this  power 
well  defined  and  fixed  terminate  in  hia  defeat,  d«- 
thronement,  and  violent  death  ;  we  have  seen  a  bold 
and  sagacious  man,  born  in  no  higher  station  than 
that  of  a  private  gentleman,  fill  the  seat  and  wi^ 
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llie  leepter  of  a  long  line  of  kings ;  we  have  seen 
the  repretentatWee  of  that  Hoe  restored  to  their 
■neestral  throne ;  and,  finally,  we  have  seen  them 
driven  from  it  forerer  hj,  to  use  the  war  da  of  Mc- 
Hallam,  "  the  triumph  of  those  principles  which/  in 
the  language  of  the  present  day,  are  denomiiieted 
liberal  or  eoostitntionat,  over  those  of  abeotme  roOD- 
areby,  or  of  monarchy  not  effectnaily  controlled  by 
stated  bouodsries."'  Henoeforth  it  is  strictly  cor- 
rect to  call  our  monarchy  a  monarchy  strictly  and 
definitely  limited  by  law.  It  had,  indeed,  theoreti- 
cally been  United  by  law  long  before ;  bat  it  was 
found  to  be  one  thing  to  place  a  law  on  the  statute- 
roll,  and  another  to  pat  it  in  force.  But  now,  bfr- 
sides  the  diaage  of  circametMees  ni  Ae  raiatire 
power  of  the  king  and  lha  middle  elassea  of  society, 
the  Kne  <tf  snoeesnon  was  broken  ;  and,  although  a 
deecendaot  of  the  old  fiunily  was  placed  on  the 
^rooe,  it  was  not  the  descendant  next  in  anccession. 
Cooseqnantly,  any  claim  to  title  on  the  score  of  he- 
reditary right  was  rendered  about  as  invalid  as  if  a 
total  stranger  had  been  placed  on  the  throne.  This 
completely  swept  away  the  whole  of  that  lai^  mass 
of  mischiefs  having  their  source  in 

"The  rifht  dlvioe  oTUdp  to  gorem  wrong." 

So  that,  withoat  very  maoh*  if  at  all,  altering  the 
form  of  the  goreramen^  ita  spirit  was  emntially 
changed. 

The  terais  ia  which  the  English  and  Scottish  con- 
reationarespectively  had  declared  the  vacancy  of  the 
flirone  have  already  been  detailed.'  As  has  also 
been  obserred,  the  Scotdi  term  »  foHaolted"  was  in 
some  senie  man  correct  than  the  "nbdie^on"  or 

desertion"  pat  forward  by  tha  £aglish  conTeation ; 
and  yet,  aa  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  even  fbrfeit- 
ure  woold  nnt  bear  oat,  by  su^t  analogy  of  law, 
the  ezelusioa  of  an  heir,  whose  right  was  not  liable 
to  be  set  aside  at  the  aoceater's  pleasure.  Upon  the 
whole,  perhaps,  to  declare  abdication  and  vacancy 
of  the  throne  was  the  best  course,  aa  best  agreeing 
with  the  resort  by  the  conveation  to  the  leading  idea 
for  which,  in  the  view  of  reason,  M  governmeDts  are 
coostituted — the  good,  namely,  of  the  governed,  and 
not  of  the  governing,  and  to  the  casting  away  every 
thing  like  an  acknowledgment  of  a  system  of  law 
which  they  had  seen  converted  into  instruments  of 
(^fpreasion  in  die  baads  of  a  tyrant.  Whatever,  too, 
any  be  the  opinion  respecting  the  philosophical  ac- 
caraey  of  aa  *•  origiinl  ooatnuft  betweea  the  kiag 
lod  peqrie,"*  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Lords,  there  ii  no  doubt  that  it  aided  the  other 
ides  (which,  whatever  aame  it  might  get,  wliether 
<Adieation  or  deterlion,  was  nodoubtedly  well  under- 
■tood  to  mean  farfalurt  in  a  large  seose)  in  breaking 
that  migh^  spell  which  bad  enthralled  lor  so  many 
ceotarira  the  raiods  not  only  of  the  English  Dstion, 
bat  of  nearly  all  mankind;  This  breaking,  then,  of 
the  tine  of  suoeeesioa  in  this  solemn  manner— ac- 
companied, that  is  to  say,  by  these  solemn  and  de- 
tiberste  declaratioas  of  Uie  grounds  on  which  it  was 

'  Court.  Birt..  ml.  M.,  p.  IM.  *  Sm  auu,  pp.  8. 

*  Tta  MWitioa  of  u  "orifu*!  oonlnct,"  ibntiBb,  in  foci,  %  mera 
ktian,  nftor  all  but  adioanta  to  tbii ;  lh>t,  in  tha  ays  of  reucm, 
pnrnntBaatasMnfarUinv'MaUintMlloael  fiirito  c«nd 


broken — did  what  aa  positive  statotes  or  improre- 
ments,  no  cooceesioaa,  however  large  and  sweei^ng, 
made  by  the  legiUroate  prince — what,  in  short,  noth- 
ing ^se  could  do — it  cat  up  by  the  roots,"  to  bor- 
row the  approbate  langua^ge  of  Mr.  Hallam,  all 
^tat-^eory  of  indefisasible,  right,  of  paramount  pre- 
rogative, wfaioh  bad  put  the  crown  in  continaal  op- 
poeitioo  n>  the  people.  -  A  contenlioa  had  now  sub- 
sisted for  five  haodred  years,  but  partiealarly  during 
the  last  foor  reigosi  sgBiost  the  aggressions  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  The  sovereigns  of  this  country  bad 
never  patiently  endured  the  control  of  parliament ; 
nor  was  it  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  while  the  two 
Houses  of  Partument  appeared  hiatorieally,  and  ia 
legal  hnguage,  to  derin  ^eir  existence  as  well  at 
privHeges  from  Aa  crown  itself.  They  had  at  their 
side  the  pliaat  lawyera,  who  held  tlw  prerogative  to 
be  oneontnrilable  by  etatotee— a  doetrina  of  itself 
destructive  to  any  scheme  of  reconciliation  and  com- 
premise  between  a  Uog  end  his  sabjeets:  they  had 
the  chorchmen,  whose  casaistry  denied  that  the 
most  intolerable  tyranny  conkl  excose  resistance  to 
a  lawful  government.  These  two  propontiooa  could 
not  obtain  general  acceptation  withoat  rendering  all 
national  liberty  precarious.  It  has  been  always 
reckoned  among  tite  mon  difficolt  problems  in  the 
practical  saanee  of  government  to  combine  an  he* 
reditary  monarchy  with  security  of  freedom,  so  that 
aeither  the  ambition  of  kings  shall  undermine  tha 
people's  rights,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the  people  over- 
tura  the  throne.  Ea^aad  had  already  experience 
of  both  these  mischieft.  Aad  there  seemed  no 
prospect  before  her,  bat  either  ^ir  alternate  ro- 
eBrreoee,  or  a  final  ■ubnriesion  to  absolute  power, 
unless  1^  one  greet  eflorC  she  could  pot  tbe  mon- 
archy forever  beneath  the  law,  and  reduce  it  to  aa 
integrant  portion  instead  of  the  primary  source  and 
principle  of  the  coostitation.  She  must  reverse  the 
favored  mssim— Deo  r«z,  a  rege  lex — and  make 
the  crown  itself  appear  the  crestare  of  the  law. 
But  our  ancient  monarchy,  strong  in  a  possession  of 
seven  centuries,  and  in  those  high  and  paramount 
prerogatives  which  the  consenting  testimony  of  law- 
yers and  tbe  snbmission  of  parliaments  had  recog- 
nized— a  monarchy  from  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  every  existing  peer,  though  not,  perhaps, 
the  aristneratic  order  itself^  dertvad  ita  participation 
in  the  legislature,  could  net  be  beat  to  the  republican 
theoriae  which  have  been,  not  very  sucoessfally,  at- 
tempted ia  some  aiodera  codes  of  conatitutton.  It 
could  not  be  held,  without  breaking  up  all  the  founda- 
tions of  onr  pfrfity,  thatibe  monarchy  emanated  from 
the  parhament,  or  even  from  the  people.  But,  by 
the  Revolution  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
rights  of  the  actual  monarch,  of  the  reigning  family, 
were  made  to  emanate  from  tbe  parliament  and  the 
people.  In  technical  language,  in  the  grave  and 
respectfnl  theory  of  onr  coostitution,  the  crown  is 
still  the  founCiun  from  which  law  and  justice  spring 
forth.  Its  prerogatives  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  ;  bat  the  right  of 
the  Hoase  of  Branswick  to  exercise  them  can  only 
be  deduced  from  the  convention  of  1688."* 

1  CM  HiM.  «C  Bsglui,  vgL  iu.,  p.  Ui  (Bw.  adlL). 
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/  ■  ■  . ,  ^ Htavcarr  of  «NGifAiffD.'  i  i  - 


[Bms  IX. 


-  l9^ba  gnwt  BilnKtiigaf'AtreAirBr  of  As  BwoTu- 
tian*  Mr.HaUun  sODCMrM  boeoaiMt"  iB-tluttiwhioh 
WH  reckoDed  iti  repiwidi  by  .niMiy  *ati  its  niafiir- 
toM  by  more,  cfati  ii  bvoha  tb«  line  of  auacBirioa-'* 

We  now  prooeei  to  exeinkie  tonvwhst  ia  detail 
•ome  of  Uie  leading  ^gsl  eDacteeotBf  wfai^  were 
the  produce  of  thii  new  >tate  of  thtDge. 

Tbe  DacbirarioD  of  Rights  wh  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  by  the  NtirqDis'of-  Halifax,  u 
iprnker  of  tbe  Lordst  in  the  preaeoce  ef  both  Hdueee, 
OD  tbe  lath  of  Febraary.  1689.  This  declaration 
was  flome  moothi  aftwward  coafirfned  by  a  regular 
act  of  the  legislature,  the  gtatate  1  W.  Ac  M,  seae. 
2,  e.  8,  entitled,  •*  An  Act  deohrmg  tbe  Rigfati  and 
Libartiea  of  tbe  Sut^ecfe,  and  setding  tbe  eooceaiiee 
of  the  GrawB,"  eawmooly  iialM  ••The  BUI  «f 
lUgbb wbi^  as  it  feran  tbe  basis  of  tbe  preeeot 
fabric  of  otir  ceastitutiBO*  H  witt  be  awteaiBry  to  m- 
plaia  sDinewfaat  mloDtely. 

It  begine  by  recitiBg  ia  fiiU  the  Decltrarimi  «nF 
Righta,  whioh,  after  an  enomeratioa  of  the  illegal 
and  arbimry  acta  oommitted  by  the  bite  king,  pro- 
ceads  to  state  that,  apon  his  abdioatiDa  «f  the  gov- 
•rnmeat,  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  nod  Com- 
roona,  assembled  pormiant  to  letters  written  by  the 
Priace  of  Orange,  did,'  "as  tbetr  aaeestors  in  like 
cases  have  uaually  done,  for  the  nadienting  and  os- 
sertiog  their  aoeteot  rigbta  and  libsrtiee,"' declare — 
•*  1.  That  tbe  pretended  power  of  liMpending  ef 
laws  or  the  elocution  of  lam,  by  regal  aatbority, 
wtthoatthecoaenntof  parliament, is illi»gBl.  S.  That 
the  preteaded  power  of  dispensing  with  hiws,  or  the 
■aeeatioB  of  lawn,  regal  anUmity,  at  itfaath  been 
•asamed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  Illegal.  3.  That 
tbm  conmisston  for  erecting  the  kte  Court  of  Com- 
miesionefB  for  Ecclesiastical  Csoms,  and  all  other 
commissions  aod. courts  of  Kke  nature,  are  iilegnl 
and  pernicious.  4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the 
use  of  the  crown,  by  pretense  of  prerogative,  with- 
oat  grsnt  of  parliameDt,  for  longer  time,  or  in  other 
manner,  thau  the  same  is  or  shall  he  granted,  la  il- 
legal. 5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  sobjecta  to  peti- 
tioo  the  king ;  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions 
for  such  petitioning  are  iilegnl.  €■  That  the  mising 
or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  ttingdom,  in 
time  of  peace,  unlesa  it  be  with  consent  of  pnrfiii- 
ment,  ia  against  law.  7.  That  Uie  subjects  whicb 
are  Praleetaots  may  have  arms  for  their  defense 
soitable  to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  law. 
8.  That  election  of  members  of  parlisment  ought  to 
be  free.  9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debates 
or  proeeedinge  io  parliameat  ought  not  to  ba  Im- 
peacbed  or  qaeationed  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.  10.  That  excessive  ball  oogfat  not  to  be 
ret^ired,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  croni  and  i 
anusual  puoishmeou  inflicted.  11.  Thsr  jorors 
ought  to  be  duly  enipnnneled  and  returned,  and 
jururs  which  psss  upon  men  io  trials  for  high  troa-  j 
SOD  ought  to  be  freeholders.  19.  That  all  grnnta  ! 
and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeiture  of  particular 
persooB,  before  conviction,  are  illegiU  and  void. 
13.  And  that,  for  the  redreSi  of  nil  griernnces,  and 
for  tbe  amending,  atrengtheoing,  and  preierrrng  of 
the  laws,  parliaments  ouf  lit  to  be  held  fi«quently.** 


'  Tfav  Deebn«tiW'nid4lij  .*Asd  -thay^a  etaiim,  de- 
maadv  aad-iosiat-apairaH  ud  shiffabr  ths'pramisea, 
aa  tbair  andatbted- rights  anfl  Kbaftfasa and  thai 
ppBoeads  to  atata  the  reaolotkn  of  tbeaaki  aasambM 
Lords  and  Coaimmn,  t^Tbat  -WilHafa  and  Msry. 
Prioee  aad-Prlneeas  of  Orange,  be  and  be  declared 
King  aad'  Queea -ef  EngbiAd,  France,  and  Iretand, 
ud  tbe  dominions  tbsreanto  beloegiog,  to  hold  tb<> 
oroi^D  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  sad 
domiaioos  to  them  tbe  said  prince  and  priaeesB  dnr- 
iag  tbeir  lives,  and  tbe  life  of  tbe  survivor  of  ibsro ; 
■fad  that  the  sole  and  fiitl  exeroiae  of  the  regal 
power  be  only  io,  and  executed  by,  the  said  Prioee 
of  Orange,  in  Uie  names  of  the  said  prioee  tn4 
princasB,  darng  their  joint  Uvea ;  and,  after  tbe'a 
deeanses,  ih«  said  crmm  and  toyal  digni^  nf  the 
said  ktagdomi  and  domMona  to  be  to  tba  bein 
of  tbe  body  'tff  tba  uid  prioeen ;  aad,  fbr  deftah 
o(-'S»ch  Issae  to  the  Prhieesr  Anno  of  Deamarii, 
and  tbe  Mrs  of  har  body ;  and,  for  defaalt  ofsBch 
iseue,  to  the  baira  of  tbe  body  of  the  aaid  Priaee 
of  Oninge." 

Tbeo  come  the  newOntha  of  Allegianea  ud  Sa- 
prenjacy,  io  the  following  words : 

•*  i,  A  B,  do  rinoarely  promise  and  swear  tbst  1 
will  be  fiiiiifafnlaad  bear  true  allegiance  to  tbeir  msj- 
esties  King  Willnm-and  Quean  Mary.  So  help  bm 
God." 

*'  I,  A  B,  do  swear,  diat  I  do  from  my  heart  ab- 
hor, detest,  and  abjure,  aa  impwna  and  hereticsl. 
that  damoaMe  doctrine  and  poeitfon,  that  prinm 
excommnntcated  or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  may 
anCbarlty  of  the  see  of  Rom^,  may  ba  deposed  or 
murdered  by' their  anlgecta,  ot  any  other  whHtso- 
ever.  And  I  do  declere,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate, state,  or  potentate,  hnth,  or  ought  to 
have,  any  jorisdictioB,  power,  superiority,  preemi- 
nence, or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  si^ritual,  witbio 
this  realm.    So  belp  me  Ood.** 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  recite,  that  thereopoD 
their  snid  majesties  did  accept  the  said  crown  nnd 
royal  dignity,  according  to  the  resohitioo  and  order 
of  the  sard  Lords  nud  Commons,  contained  in  tb« 
snid  declHmtion.  These  reeitab  being  concluded, 
the  bill  thus  proceeds : 

Now,  in  porsUnnee  of  tbe  premises,  the  nid 
Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  is 
parliament  assembled,  for  the  ratifying,  confirmii^ 
and  esrablishing  the  astd  DeclaraMoo,  and  tbe  srti- 
eles,  elaases,  matters,  and  things  therein  contained, 
by  the  force  of  a  Inw  made  in  doe  form  by  anthor- 
ity  of  pnTlinment,  do  pray  thnt  tt  may  be  declsred 
and  enacted,  that  all  and  singular  the  rights  noil 
liberties  asserted  and  eliiimed  in  the  said  DeclsntioB 
are  the  true,  ancieut,  and  indubitable  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  shall  be 
OBtftemed,  allowed,  adjudged,  deemed,  add  takes  to 
be,  fiaif  thnt  nil  and  every  the  particulars  afor«5ni<i 
shall  be  fIrfflFy  and  strictly  holdeo  and  observed,  si 
they  are  expressed  in  tbe  said  Declnrntioa  ;  and  all 
officers  and  ministers  Whatsoever  shall  sprve  their 
mtijesties  nod  their  sooceesdrs  according  to  Ae  same 
in  nil  times  to  come.  Add  the  aaid  Lords,  spiritaal 
aud  temporal,  and  Commons,  seriously  consideriBg 
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bow  it  bBtb>pleM«dAlNnghqn€^aA(  hiifaffl-iHBrMlons 
piofideBee  BDtlDBeraifat  gdHdaeiB  ti>'tfais:MC)Ait^'to 
l^ido  aod  praMrr^  Iheir-Mid  miijaaftitto'troyRj'per* 
WDi  DHMl  bappU^-  ti»  DM^D'over  US  opoa  thaibbroDv 
of  tkeir  aocMlcira,Tor  it^ieh  tit»y  render  lute  hin^ 
froin  the  bottom  of  tltair  llke»rts«  their  bambUat 
tiwniui  and  pniMs,  do  tr«)y,  finnlgrv-ankirMUjt  av4 
io  thfl  aiaoeritjr  of  iheir  itevta  tfaioki  md  d*  bercH 
by  recofcniaai  aekoowtadge.  tad  daelar*,  thati  Kiog 
iunes  II.  l}iiv»];.'BbdicBMl  the  goraniiaeob  ttad 
their  iQ^flitiM  hn'mg  ncMptad  thm  ccftwn  wd  injnJ 
4igDity  M  afbranHdvttielr  aRidm^ditiM  did  baeomat 
werv,  ■re*  and  of  r^fc  ought  to  boi  bf  tho  lawm  o( 
thit  nala.  «»  saniro^  liage  Ion)  aad  lad/,  hiag 
ud  quew  of  £flcl»ad«  Fnmwj-Bod  Irolaodi  awt 
tbe  domiaiooB  dieraDBto  boleagiog.  ia  aad  to  whose 
{viocety  pereoo*  the  royal  «tBte,  «rownt  and  dixtiiiy 
of  tbfl  B«id  roahns,  with  all  hoBor»,'a|ylea,  tUleav  ra> 
plitiAftt  prerogatives,  powers,  jjirisdiotioae,  aod-  an* 
tfaurities  to  the  antno  belongiag  and  ay4iertaiDiBg,aVB 
maat  fully*  rigbtfully,  aod  entirely  iavoBtad  aud  ia* 
corpoiBted,  ariited,  end  aaoexed." 

The  next  cbiuae,  or  n«tiom  of  the  act  coofirms 
the  liinitatioD  of  Ibe  crowa  h»  dscbiretl  io  the  recUal 
ptaa  abova.  By  what  is  iuua%  numbered'  sociioD 
9tli,  every  perooa  who  ahall  bold  coinmuoioB  with 
the  cburch  of  RuHiOi  or  aball  profaei  the  popitib  ra^ 
li|[ioo,  or  shall  marry  a  pa|Mst,  bImII  be  eacluded,  and 
bv  forever  iocapiM>le  to  inherit,  poaseaat  or  eojoy 
Ibecniwn  and  gor«>rQnieoC  of  ilaa  realm;  and. in  all 
■ocfa  casea.  the  people  of  ibaie  realms  Bhall  beiab< 
■iilvfld  from  their  allei:iaaca.  aod  the  crown  aball  da- 
■cflDd  to  the  next  hair.  By  sectioo  lOth,  aU  kinta 
■D<l  queens  of  thia  realm  ore  requii'ed  to  biko  the 
Ji-oluratiua  io  the  »t4itute  3U  Car.  II.,  alHt.  3.,  o-  1, 
^••ctiuD  11  is  the  anactiug  clHuse,  and,  as  the  Ibrm 
iiiUMJinewhst  uuuauul  ooe,  rasambliDg. rather  more 
ttio  Hocieiit  form  of  pHrliameottiry  bill  by  way  of  pe- 
tirion  aod  saawer,  we  ahull  giro  it  io  full: — ''All 
wliicb  their  mnjealies  are  coutented  and  pleaeed 
■Imll  be  declared.  f>uactad,  and  estiibiished  by  au- 
lbi>rity  of  thia  preaeut  parliameat,  and  shnll  ataod, 
rsiiimn,  and  be  the  law  of  thiii  realm  forever;  aod 
the  same  are  by  their  aaid  nujestiea,  by  aud  with 
the  silvice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spirit  dhI  aud 
lempunl  and  Commons,  in  parliament  assembled, 
vd  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  declared,  enacted, 
and  established  accordingly." 

By  section  1  ^tb  it  is  euncCed  that  from  nod  after 
tbi*  preaeut  session  of  parliament,  uo  dispHusHtioo 
by  noa  obstaaJt  of  or  to  any  statute,  or  uny  part 
tbereuf,  shall  be  alluwed,  but  that  the  saine  atiall  be 
hfld  Void  and  of  do  elfucL  except  a  dispeowitjon  be 
■llwwed  of  iu  such  alalute,  aod  except  in  such  cases 
u  ibull  be  apectully  provided  fur  by  one  or  more 
bill  or  bills  to  be  passed  duving  this  preaeut  session 
sf  parlismeot." 

iiectioa  13th  aod  last  cootaios  an  exceptioa  in  re- 
ipect  of  charters,  grants,  or  pardoDi.  gnmted  before 
(be  23d  of  October.  1689. 

Very  soon  after  an  act  waa  passed  "For  recog- 
Bisiag  £iog  William  and  Qoeen  i^aiy,  and  for 
ifoidiag  bU  qnestioOB  toocbing  Uie  act  made  in  the 
parliament  Bssembled  at  Westminster,  the  13tb  day 


oflPebruary.  leaSi'^  'Tbi8aei  ls8ts«.2<W.aiMl  M., 
o.>  l),'«nd'aa,  ihettflh  an  invpertHiit  dwdunbent,  it  li 
shortvwo  sfaaU  gioe.itio  A>H^^ 

t*  W-et  yvairaMjsaiies'  atoet'bomUti  aad  loyal  sub* 
5eets,  the- Lords,  airiritnal'aod  DBmpoml.'end  Com- 
noBBrHi  this  {veeatM  parlianeal  assembled,  do  be- 
seech  your  meet  exoelteot  nuijestifte  that  it  mKy  be 
pabhshed  and  ^ebwed  In  this  Irigb  'Court  uS  psHia- 
menfi,  aad  eaaetecl'by  aotbonty  of  tbe  akma,  that 
we  doToeogBMe.aad  achnowledfie  yonr 'mai«svies 
were,  are,  aad  of  right  oaght  to  be.  ky  tba  laws  of 
this  ranlm,  our-sorafetgn  liega  lord  and  lady,  hiog 
aad-qaaeik  of  Englandt  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
Iba  daaoialons  thMtannta  bvlongkig,  in  and  to  whasa 
^iaoely.  perSeas  the  rqyal  slate,  crown,  and- dignity 
af  tba  said  nsalms,  with  all  bonora,  styles;  titles,  re<« 
gnlttiea,  preregstires,  powers,  jurisdictiOBa,  and  so* 
tharitiea  to  -tba  saiaa  beloDgtng  and  appertaioiflg; 
are  most  fully,  rightfully,  and  eutirely  inveated  and 
hKorpwaied.  uoitled,  and  annexed.  And,  for  the 
'  asoidiag  of  all  disputes  and  qaeslic«s  couoemiog  the 
{  beisg  and  authority  of  the  late  porlisHBeat  aasemblad 
at  WestimBster,  the  thirtceoth  day  of  PebnMry,  one 
thousand;  erix' hundred  and  eitfluy- eight,  we  do  most 
humbly  beeeeoh  your  inajeslies  that  it  may  be  eaaot^ 
ed)  and  ba  it  eoacled  by  the  king's  and  queen's  most 
ejiceUent  mijasties,  by  aad  with  the  advice  aod  eon- 
sent  af  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  tamporal,  and  data* 
aooust  l»ihis  pfaseut/pMrlinmant  assembled,  and  hy 
tbfl  aathoriTy  of  tb*  same,  that  all  and  singular  tha 
astt  made  aod  euaotad  in  the  said  parlia&eot  wara 
and  are  Jaws  aud  stittutee  of  this  kingdom,  aod  aa 
such  aught  to  be  repulud,  tiikeu,  aod  obeyed  by  alt 
the  people  of  this  kingdom." 

One  of  the  ittost  iiiiportatit  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  under  the  a«w  abite  of  thhi«s  was  the  settle- 
meal  of  Ibe  revenuft.  Tlia  6rHt  parliament  of 
Charles  II.  had  Hlk4ted..£l.'JOfl.UtiO  us  riie ordinary 
revenue  of  the  crown,  to  nrise  from  varioua  aources 
— the  hereditary  excMO  io  liquors  grouted  in  lieu  of 
'  the  king's  feurlHl  rights,  other  excise  and  custom  du- 
ties granted  fur  his  life,  the  post-office,  the  crowu 
lauds,  tbe  tax  culled  the  bearth-BKiiiey  (2s<  on  etery 
house),  atid  aume  other  amHU  taxes.  These  taxer 
in  tba  beginning  of  Charles's  reign  fell  short  of  the 
sum  estimated.  But  tba  Kevanne  of  James  from 
these  sources,  by  the  improv emctat  of  trsda,  amount' 
ad,  on  an  aventga  of  the  four  y^rs  of  his  reign,  to 
dei,600.564.  To  thia  is  to  be  added  the  produce  of 
duties  imposed  fur  ei^t  years  by  this  parliannent 
of  1(>85,  smo^nting  ro  mure  thaac£4U0,O0O.  Wheu 
the  question  uf  WilliNm's  revenue  came  on,  the  ac- 
oouolH,  which  the  Cummoas  called  for,  exhibited 
both  such  an  increase  of  the  receipts  and  such  a 
diaposal  of  tbe  expenditure  as  determined  tbeui 
more  effectually  to  curtail  the  former  aod  coutrul 
tbe  Utter. 

They  voted  ^1,200,000  for  the  anoanl  revenue 
of  tbe  crown  in  time  of  police;  one  half  to  ba  ap- 
propriated to  tba  maioteoance  of  the  king's  govern- 
moot  and  royal  family,  or  what  used  to  be  called  tba 
civil  list,  the  other  to  tbe  pnblic  defense  aitd  con- 
tingent Bxpanditure.  Tba  war  which  faroka  out 
rendered  a  new  arrangement  necessary.  Esi.- 
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iMtBS  of  ttw  ptQbsble  «Kp0Ddtt«r«  lo  di»  army, 
Mvy, .  ami  lOrdauNe,  were  regularljr  Uid  hmSot» 
thesi,  aii4  the  supply  granted  ww  ctrietly  offpropri- 
ale(2  to  oHch  perticulfir  oerTiee*  This  {mm^ile'^f 
appropriatioa,  u  we  bsre  already  oieDtioaed,  was 
iutroducatl  in  the  rago  of  Churlea  H..  bud  tbougb 
gBDerally,  sot  iouriRbly-adepted.  Ffobq  the  Revo- 
lution it  baa  beeo  the  invariable  usage.  A  cJbum' is 
inserted  in  the  Appropriation  Aot  of  every  seaslnn 
fcH-biddiag '  tba  aupplias  to  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpeees  than  thoae  apecified.  This,"  aaya  Mr. 
HaUouit  '*ha«  given  the  Hoose  of  Ciwiaiooa  ao-ef- 
factual  a  coetrol  over  the  exeonti«e  power,  or,  more 
truly  apeakiDgt  has  rendered  it  so  mash  a  putieipa- 
tcv  in  that  power,  that  no  admiaistiatioB  can  poaaibly 
sobstst  withont  its  eoDcarrence ;  nor  can  the  aaisioa 
oi  parlianeot  be  intenaitted  ftr  an  oDtifs  year, 
without  loaviag  both  the  naval  and  nilitary  force  of 
the  Itiagdom  unprovided  for.  In  time  of  war,  or  in 
circumstances  that  may  induce  war,  it  hsa  not  been 
very  udcodiomo  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  role  of 
appropriation,  by  a  grant  of  considerable  sums  on  a 
vote  of  credit,  which  the  crown  is  thus  enabled  to 
apply  at  its  discretion  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
meot;  and  we  have  had,-alflo,  too  frequent  expe- 
rience tliat  the  charges  of  public  service  have  not 
baen  broogbt  within  the  limits  of  the  last  year's 
appropriation.  But  the  general  |vinciple  has  net, 
perhaps,  bean  often  Uvnagr«Mad  witbont  suflloieot 
reason ;  and  a  House  of  Commoos  would  be  deeply 
responsible  to  the  country  if,  through  supine  confi- 
dence, it  should  abandon  that  high  privilege  which 
hai  made  it  the  arbiter  of  coart  foctiona  and  the 
ragnlator  of  foreign  coooectioos.  It  is  to  this  trans- 
ference of  the  executive  government  (for  (he  phrsae 
is  hardly  too  strong)  from  the  crown  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  aud  eapecinlly  the  Commone, 
that  we  owe  the  proud  attitude  which  England  has 
maintained  since  the  Revolution,  so  extraordinarily 
dissimilar,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  her  condition 
under  the  Stuarts.  The  supplies,  meted  out  with 
niggardly  caution  by  former  parliaments  to  sover- 
etgne  whom  they  could  not  trust,  have  flowed  with 
redundant  profnseneas,  when  they  could  judge  of 
their  necessity  and  direct  their  application.  Doubt- 
less the  demand  has  nlwsys  been  fixed  by  the  mm- 
iatars  of  the  crown,  and  its  influence  had  retrieved 
in  some  degree  tM  loss  of  authority ;  but  it  is  atill 
true  that  do  small  portion  of  the  executive  power, 
according  to  the  established  laws  and  cnstoma  of  our 
government,  baa  passed  into  the  hands  of  that  body, 
which  prescribes  the  application  of  the  revenue  as 
well  as  investigates  at  its  pleasure  every  act  of  the 
administration." ' 

There  is  another  annual  ennctment,  which,  from 
the  very  important  effect  produced  by  it — in  com- 
tnnatioo  with  the  provision  Inst  raontioned — upon 
our  government  and  constitution,  this  seems  the 
proper  place  for  noticing:  Ibis  ia  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
under  which  the  army  is  held  together,  and  aub- 
jectsd  to  militai7  disciplioa,  and  which,  at  least  in 
its  modem  form,  ragnlataa  dia  mauner  in  which  the 
tnx^  are  to  be  dispersed  amoog  the  several  iun- 
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keepm-  wmd  tiotoabm  IhntliiWil  Ae  Idagdom, 
and  eUdbliwhw  a  martial  bw  for  their  if^aninMnt- 
These  4wo  enaataneota,  lha  AppropriatioB  of  Snp> 
ply  Act,  aud  tbe  Mutiojr  Aei<  form  togatber  the 
grand  security  for  the  annual  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  may  tbarefora  ba  considered  as  ^e  in- 
stvumonts  by  which  the  popular  element  exereiaes 
its  main  control  over  tbe  roaehioa  of  govemmeBt, 
both  as  regarda  the  power  of  impelling  it  to  do 
good  and  cheeking  it  from  doing  mischief ;  but 
ospaciaUy-of  preveoting  it  from  turning  the  large 
amount  of  RKtney  which  parliameat  itttruau  it  widi 
the  distribution  of,  aud  the  staodiog  amyt  of  which 
'A  haa  the  command,  to  the  aahMiHoa  of<  tbe  liber- 
ties of  th«  subject  sad  the  estobliahment  of  arbi- 
trwy  power. 

Tbe  Mutiny  Bill  Dsturslly  leads  ns  to  say  soma- 
tbiog  on  the  subjeetof  stan^og-armiaa,  the  iotro- 
dnction  of  wbicfa  forma  one  of  tbe  leading  foaturas 
of  the  commenBemant  of  tbis  period  of  our  history. 
It  has  been  aaeo  that  no  army  existed  before  the 
civil  wara,  that  tbe  Guards  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles 
II.  amounted  to  about  5000  men,  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  peace  of  Ryswick  and  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  sucoeaaion  the  Commons  would  not 
consent  to  keep  up  more  than  7U00  troops-  •>  The 
number  of  troope  for  whom  a  vote  was  acoual^ 
demaoded,  after  some  variation,  in  tlie  first  year 
of  George  I.,  was,  during  tbe  whole  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  exevpt  when  the  atate  of 
Europe  excited  soma  apprehensioD  of  disturbance, 
rather  mora  thau  17,000  men,  iBdapeudeat  of  those 
00  the  Irish  establish  meat,  but  iiKluding  tbe  gar* 
risoos  of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar.  And  tbia  con- 
tinued, with  little  alteration,  to  be  our  staoding 
army  in  time  of  peace  doriug  the  oigbteeuth  ceo- 
tury.' 

This  question  of  keeping  np  troops  was  always  a 
bone  of  contention  between  William  and  his  parlia- 
ment. The  keeping  up  a  permanent  body  of  men  de- 
voted to  war  as  a  profeasioo,  has,  we  think,  generally 
been  admitted  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a  some- 
what perilous  innovation.  Something,  indeed,  may 
and  has  been  said  ia  its  favor,  indepeodently  of 
the  question  of  its  political  oecessi^.  Adam  Smith 
remarks,  somowhere  iu  his  Weahh  of  Nationa,  that 
the  eifect  of  not  making  war  a  distinct  jMnfesaioo. 
but  making  all  men  soldiers  for  a  time,  but  none 
permanently,  is  to  have  aix  bad  or  indifiereUt soldiers 
and  six  good  plowmen  spoiled;  while  the  effect  of 
the  contrary  course  is  that  you  have  five  good  plow- 
men and  one  good  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
held  by  Blackstona,'  on  tbe  principles  of  Montes* 
quieu,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  more  guarded 
against  in  a  fi'ee  state  than  making  the  military' 
power,  when  such  a  one  is  necessary  to  be  kept  on 
foot,  a  body  too  distinct  from  the  people."  "It 
should,"  he  adds,  "wholly  be  composed  of  natural 
subjects ;  it  ought  only  to  be  eaiistad  for  a  short 
aud  limited  time;  tbe  soldiara  also  should  live  io- 
termixed  with  the  people;  no  separata  camp,  no 
barracks,  no  inland  fortreaaea  should  be  allowad. 
Aud  perhaps  it  might  be  atill  better,  if,  by  dia- 
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ninii^  a  'VtsUfd  nDMibtfr  and  cmlistiDg  other*  At 
tnry  ntMwal  of  tbeir  term,  a  civcnlatioo  could  be 
fee  kept  vp  beewMtt  -the  army  and  tftie  people,  and 
the  cTttMn  and  aokttn'  be  mora  iodomMrtj  cooD«ct- 
•d  tof;ether." 

There  h  eeitainly  seme  force  ia  theae  at^meats 
— ^rhapB  more  Ihao  f*  the  aT^nmeot  of  Adam 
Sntth,  nantkMmd  above,  though  that  is  not  by  any 
meiiDs  witfoont  weight  either.  Bnt  there  is  more 
force  in  cInamiftinoes'thnD  in  all  their  argomanu 
-HiDd  tfa»  niBrch  «f  arants  had  the  eondHlon  «f 
Eorope  hate  determined  qneatiOD  of  the  exist- 
•nee  itf  a  standiag  nrmy* 

Much  the  same  objections  against  a  standing  army 
as  those  quoted  above  from  tilaekfltODe  Vrere  urged 

Mr.  Pnlteney  in  1733,  in  parliament.  He  mid, 
"  They  are  a  body  of  men  diallndt  from  the  body 
fffthe  people ;  they  are  governed  by  different  laws ; 
blind  obedience  and  an  entire  submlsBton  to  the  or- 
ders of  their  commandiog  officer  ia  the^r  only  prin- 
ciple. The  nations  around  db  are  Blready  enslaved, 
nod  have  been  enslaved  by  these  very  means;  by 
meHne  of  their  standing  armies  tfatfy  have  every  one 
loit  their  Ubertiea ;  it  is  indeed  imposaiUe  that  the 
libefiiee  of  ^e  people  can  be  preserved  in  any 
conotry  where  a  BumeroM  atanding  army  is  kept 
ap."*  Mr.  PnlteMy  overlooked  the  fact  of  the 
hnportant  difierence  between  the  esse  of  England 
ind  Hiose  eomtriea  which,  as  he  asserts  (for  it  is 
not  the  case — they  lost  their  liberties  long  before 
the  introdoction  of  standing  armies),  liave  lost  their 
hberUes  by  their  BtsudiDg  armies,  comprised  in  the 
eircaraatance  that  Eoghtnd  had  a  repreaentative 
goTemment,  and  not  one  of  those  conntriea  to  which 
(le  illtides  had  nny  thing  of  the  kind.  A  standing 
srtnj  is  undoubtedly  a  most  cogent  piece  of  logic  on 
whatever  aide  it  may  chance  to  be  arrayed.  Bot 
its  effect  as  an  instrumeat  for  good  or  evil  wit),  we 
think,  be  found  to  depend  mach  npon  the  hands  in 
which  it  is  placed.  It  is  tme  that  a  revolutionary 
snny,  flashed  with  a  long  nnbroken  series  of  vieto* 
rieB,  sneh  u  that  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  may 
^kUU"  die  nation  in  which  way  it  will.  But  we 
do  not  think  there  will  be  fonnd  an  instance  of  a 
■taoding  army,  maintained  in  ordinary  times  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  making  use  of  ita  power  for  other 
ends  those  which  are  desired  and  commanded 
b;  ibe  person  or  persons  rnising  and  keeping  up 
(tKh  army.  A  Louis  XIV.  would  of  conrae  keep 
Bp  a  standing  army  for  ends  different  from  those 
for  which  an  Engliah  parliemeut  would  keep  up  one. 
Generatly  a  Btnoding  army  will  obey  the  sorereign 
— whelbor  -the  sovereigo.be  one,  a  few,  or  the  na- 
ino  at  hrge.  Though,  after  all,  this  is  somewhat  a 
bcggiag  of  the  qnestion  or  a  sort  of  reasoning  In  a 
circle.  For  it  la  the  fket  of  who— namely,  the  one, 
the  few,  or  the  many— ^a  the  strongest  argument, 
the  BlfMM-raffff— in  v&w  words,  the  greatest  phya- 
iod  force — wfalefa  determines  wlw  shall  be  sover* 
flign;  and  if  the  standhig  army  obeys,  as  we  have 
■Bid,  the  aeverelgn—eod  the  sovereign  is  sovereign 
either  from  having  the  command  of  the  standing 
or  of  a  physical  force  greater  than  the  staad- 
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higtarin^^thia  Merely  amontita'te  ssythg,  tbavrtie 
atMiding  army  obeys  the  nanditfg  army  or  a  fiUMe 
greater  than  the  standing  army.  The  condftions  no 
wiricfa — thpe  objects  for  vrhiah — a  standing  army  has 
always  been  professed  to  be  kept  up  in  this  coootty 
are  ^us  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Aonnul 
Mntiny  Act : — "  WberesB  the  raising  or  keeping  a 
standing  army  wilhio  the  enited  kingdom  of  Great 
Britalo  and  Ireland  In  time  of  peace,  Unless  it  he 
with  eoDsent  ef  parliament,  ia  against  law:  and 
whereas  it  ia  adjudged  aeeesnary  by  his  mnjesty 
and  thia  preaant  parHnmnnt,  that  a  body  of  forces 
should  be  eoDtinued,  for  the  mtety  of  the  united 
kingdom,  the  defense  of  the  posMssioBS  of  his  msj- 
ea^B  crown,  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  id  Europe." 

In  early  times  every  freeman  had  the  edneatioa 
ef  a  soldier;  now  that  education  is  confined  to  a 
class — none  bnt  those  who  mnke  it  a  profession 
know  any  thing  of  the  military  srt.  This  and  tile 
general  neglect  of  manly  and  athletic  exercises  (a 
neglect  which  has  likewise  a  most  pernicioDB  eflhct 
upon  the  bodily  strength  and  healft  of  the  eommti- 
nity),  have  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  place  any 
nation,  vi^tever  be  ha  form  of  government— how- 
ever popnlar,  however  demoeratieal  It  may  i>e,  ve^ 
mocfti  at  the  mercy  of  that  class  of  its  citiaenB  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  enhifation  of  militaiy  aci- 
ence,  and  the  athletic  and  manly  eaereiaes  which 
such  a  profesaion  requires.  Thia  ia  an  interesting 
and  most  important  topic,  but  a  full  discussion  of  it 
wonid  be  unsuited  to  thia  work.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  it  here  with 
Bome  judicious  remarks  from  Mr.  Hallam.  After 
noticing  the  establishment  of  the  militia  in  1757, 
and  its  comparative  failure  as  regarded  some  of  the 
main  ends  contemplsted  in  the  plan  of  it,  he  thus 
proceeds : — "  Yet  the  success  of  that  msgniAcent 
organization  which,  in  onr  own  time,  has  been  es- 
tablished in  France  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  posBi* 
iuKty  of  a  national  militia ;  and  we  know  with  what 
spirit  such  a  force  wna  kept  up  for  some  years  in 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  volunteers  ;ind  yeo- 
manry, on  ita  only  real  basis,  that  of  property,  and 
in  snch  local  distribution  as  convenience  pointed  out. 
Nothing  could  be  more  idle,  at  any  time  since  the 
Revolution,  than  to  suppose  that  the  regular  army 
would  pull  the  speaker  oat  of  bis  chair,  or  in  nny 
manner  be  employed  to  confirm  a  despotic  power  in 
the  crown.  Such  power,  I  think,  could  never  have 
been  the  waking  dream  of  either  king  or  minister. 
But,  as  the  slightest  inroads  upon  private  rights 
and  liberties  are  to  be  guarded  ngainat  in  any  nation 
that  deservea  to  be  called  free,  we  should  always 
keep  in  mind,  not  only  that  the  milHary  power  is 
sahordinate  to  the  civil,  bnt,  as  this  8nb(H*dination 
must  cease  where  the  former  is  frequently  employ- 
ed, that  it  shook]'  oever  be  called  upon  in  aid  of  the 
peace  withont  snffielent  cause.  Nothing  would 
more  break  down  this  notioD  of  the  law'B  suprema- 
cy than  the  perpetual  interference  ef  those  who  are 
'really  governed  by  another  law;  for  the  doctrine 
I  of  some  judges,  that  the  sirfdier,  being  still  a  eitiseo, 
;  acts  only  in  preaervatton  of  the  public  peace,  as 
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another  cittceo  ii  bound  to  do,  must  be  felt  u  a 

sophism  even  by  those  who  cud  Dot  find  an  answer 
to  it.  And,  evea  in  slight  circumstances,  it  is  not 
comformabte  to  the  principles  of  our  (lovernmeot  to 
make  that  vain  diaplnj  of  military  authority  which 
disgusts  us  so  much  in  some  continental  kingdoms. 
But,  not  to  dwell  on  this,  it  is  more  to  our  immedi- 
ate purpose  that  the  executive  power  has  acquirod 
attch  a  coadjutor  io  the  regular  army  that  it  can,  io  i 
po  probable  emergency,  have  much  to  apprehend 
from  popular  aeditioo.  The  iocreased  facilitiea  of 
transport,  and  aeveral  improvementa  in  military  art 
and  scienoe,  which  will  occtar  to  the  reader,  have 
in  later  timet  greatiy  enhaDced  thia  advantage.*" 

Io  1693  a  bill  for  trieaoial  parliameoti  paaaed  both 
Bonaea.  The  king,  however,  refused  hia  aaaeot. 
But  a  similar  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent  in  November.  1694.  By  this  act, 
which  ifl  the  statute  6  and  7  W.  and  M.,  c.  3,  it  ia 
provided:  1.  That  a  parliament  shall  be  holden 
once  in  three  years  at  the  least."  2.  "  That  within 
three  years  at  the  farthest  from  aod  after  the  dis- 
aolutiou  of  the  then  present  pHrliament,  and  so  from 
time  to  time  forever  thereafter  within  three  years 
at  the  farthest  from  and  after  the  deterinioHtion 
of  every  other  parliaraeut,  legal  writs  under  the 
great  ami  shall  be  issued  by  directioo  uf  their  maj- 
eaties,  their  heirs  and  auccesaors,  for  CHlling,  aa- 
aembling,  and  holding  another  new  parliament." 
3.  "  That  from  heacefurth  no  parliament  whatso- 
ever that  ahall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  called, 
BBserabled,  or  held,  ahal)  have  any  continuntioo 
longer  than  for  three  years  only  at  the  forthest,  to 
be  accounted  from  the  diiy  od  which,  by  the  writs 
of  sammona,  the  said  pdrliainent  ahHlI  be  Hppuinted 
to  meet."  The  clHUtte  against  the  iriterinisaioo  of 
parliaments  ia  praclicHlly  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  Appropriation  and  Mutiny  acta  deacribed  above; 
these  rendering  even  annual  seasioos  iadiapeDsiible 
to  the  machine  of  government. 

This  triennial  act  did  not  last  much  above  twenty 
years.  In  1715  waa  passed  the  statute  1  G.  I.,  st. 
3,  e.  38,  intituled  "An  Act  fur  eolnrging  the  time 
of  continuance  of  perliaments  appointed  by  an  act 
made  in  the  siath  year  of  the  reign  of  Kini^  William 
and  Queeu  Mary,  intituled  on  act  /or  tke  frequent 
meeting  and  calling  of  parLamentt."  This  act, 
after  reciting  the  cUuae  of  the  above  act  (6  and 
7  W.  and  M.,  c.  2),  which  limita  the  duration  of 
parliament  to  three  years,  thus  proceeds: — >•  Aod 
whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
said  clause  hath  proved  very  grievous  and  burden- 
some, by  occasiooing  much  grenter  and  mure  con- 
tinued expenses  in  order  to  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  parliament,  and  more  viul«nt  and  lusting 
heats  aod  animosities  among  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  than  were  ever  known  before  the  aoid  clause 
was  enacted;  and  the  said  provision,  if  it  should 
cootinue,  may  probably  at  this  juncture,  when  a 
reatleas  and  popisli  factioo  are  designing  and  en- 
deavoring to  renew  the  rebellion  within  thia  kingdom 
aod  an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  deatrnetive  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  government,  be  it  enacted 
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bj  the  king*8  moat  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  apuitua]  and 
temporal,  aod  Commooa,  in  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  aame,  that  this  pres«ot 
parliament,  and  all  parliaments  that  shall  at  soy 
time  hereafter  be  called,  aaaembled  or  held,  ahall 
and  may  respectively  have  cootinoance  for  seven 
yeara,  and  no  longer,  to  be  accounted  from  the  day 
on  which  by  the  writ  or  summons  thia  present  par* 
liament  hath  been,  or  any  future  parliament  shall 
be,  appointed  to  meet,  unless  this  present,  or  any 
auch  parliament  hereafter  to  be  summoned,  ahall  be 
sooner  dissolved  by  his  majesty,  his  heira  or  luc- 
ceasori." 

It  ia  not  to  he  dented  that  them  b  mDch  weight 
io  many  of  the  reaaona  assigned  in  the  Bbove-recited 
preamble  for  extending  the  duration  of  parliaments 
from  three  to  seven  years.   Whether  they  are  as 

vnlid  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  io  the  year 
1715  may  well  be  a  qoeation;  and  it  may  alao  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  cooceivD  a  greater 
stretch  of  power  than  for  a  House  of  CnmmoDs 
elected,  ns  was  the  House  which  passed  this  act, 
for  only  three  years,  to  extend  its  own  existence  to 
aeven.  But,  although  many  attempts  have  boeo 
made  to  return  to  triennial  parlbmenta,  and  a  few 
to  bring  about  anoaal  parliamenta,  it  ia  nnneceaaary 
to  add  that  neither  have  yet  snoceedad. 

Thia  seems  not  an  unfit  occasion  to  devote  some 
attention  to  the  very  important  aubject  of  privilege 
of  parliament.  Altbungh  we  do  nut  attach  the  iiu- 
portance  to  the  etymology  and  primary  8igoi6cattoa 
of  words  or  names  as  a  meant  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  which  they  both  denote  and  con- 
note, that  antiquKrinna  and  grammarians  are  apt  to 
do.  we  think,  nevertheless,  that  these  may  often  be 
used  advantageoualy  tia  »n  aid  io  the  prosecution  of 
such  an  inquiry.  We  have,  io  a  former  book'  ex- 
plained the  primary  meaning,  or  at  least  the  deriva- 
tion, of  the  word  privilege-  According  to  Thia  view 
privilege  may  be  considered  as  being  that,  as  regards 
two  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  Lords  and  Cum- 
iiions,  which  prerogative  once  waa,  as  regards  the 
third — the  king.  Now,  according  to  Bktckstone, 
"by  the  word  prerogative  we  nanally  naderatHod 
that  special  preeminence  which  the  king  bath  over 
and  above  all  other  peraoos,  aod  oiU  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  common  law,  in  right  of  hia  royal  dig- 
nity." '  And  again,  "  Finch  lays  it  down  as  a  max- 
im, that  the  prerogative  ia  that  law  in  ease  of  the 
king  which  is  liiw  in  no  case  of  the  subject.*" 

Both  prerogative  aod  privilege  are  iocidenta  of 
sovereignty;  conaeqoently,  as  the  monarchical  limb 
uf  tba  aovereignty  io  our  coaatitutioo  has  declined 
in  magnitude  and  power,  the  prerogatives  incidental 
to  it  have  declined  in  importance,  have  become  mora 
definite,  aod  mora  subjected  to  the  laws  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  which  are  the  iotorpretors 
and  administrators  of  the  hiws.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  democratical  limb  of  the  sovereignty 
has  ucreased  in  magnitude  and  power,  the  privileges 
j  incidental  to  it  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
j  importance,  to  become  less  definite,  and  lee*  enb- 
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J«Gted  to  dia  cemiiwD  Imm  ud  tbe  juriadietWD  of 
the  coDitB.  At  tlio  pmant  day  the  courts  of  com- 
mon  law  may  jsdge  of  prerogative,  while  privilege 
k  beyond  their  jniMietioo.' 

Wa  ahaB  now  proceed  shortly  to  giva  the  result 
of  lonM  of  the  leading  eases  that  have  occurred  on 
the  aabject  of  parUameatary  pririlege.  It  will  bo 
conTeoieat  to  consider  this  subject  under  the  fbllow- 
iog  heads : — 

I.  lodividoel  or  porsosal  privilege. 

II.  Collective  privilege.  1.  Aa  agaiost  straDgera. 
2.  Aa  agaioBt  mambers  of  the  Hoaae. 

I.  The  first  io  order  of  time  of  the  immnaitiea 
acquired  by  the  Houae  of  Coratnoba  was  the  exomp- 
tioD  of  the  members  apd  their  servants  from  arrest 
on  civil  process  daring  their  aessioD.'  But  io  all  the 
Inatanees  €$  the  exereise  of  this  privilege  that  occur 
nnder  the  PlBntagenetdynaaly,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  die  si^Ueeatb  century,  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  oerer  proceeded  to  deliver  such  person  out  of 
antody  by  virtue  of  Aeir  own  authority ;  but  if  the 
party  bad  been  taken  in  execution,  they  applied  for 
an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  the  chancellor  to  issae 
his  writ  for  his  releiiae;  or  if  he  was  confined  only 
00  mesDo  processi  be  was  delivered  by  hia  writ  of 
privilege,  which  he  was  enUtled  to  at  common  law.' 
The  first  case  io  which  the  CommoQB  took  upon 
themselves  to  proceed  by  their  own  authority  was 
that  of  George  Ferrers,  which  occurred  in  the 
diirty-founh  of  Heoiy  VIII.  (1643.)  The  history 
of  the  transaction  is  related  by  Holinsfaed,  and  Mr. 
Hallara  attaches  considerable  importance  to  it:*  but 
Mr.  Hatsell  expresaes  a  supposition  that  the  meas- 
ores  which  were  fdopted,  and  the  doctrine  which 
was  then  firat  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  extent 
<rf  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
more  owing  to  Ferrers  being  a  servant  of  the  king 
than  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB.'  Aod  Mr.  Hntaeira  view  is  certainly  mther 
BDpported  by  the  report  of  the  committee  in  Edward 
Smalley'a  case,  "tbnt  they  could  find  oo  precedent 
for  settiog  at  large,  by  the  mace,  any  persoD  io  arreat, 
but  only  by  writ ;"  which  shows  that,  if  they  were 
sware  of  Ferrera's  case,  they  did  not  view  it  merely 
in  the  light  of  so  arrest  for  debt,  but  as  so  insult  on 
the  king  and  the  House."  However,  their  rescinding' 
Ae  above-mentiooed  resolotioQ  before  proceeding  to 
Kt  in  Smidley's  case  would  seem  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter pretty  much  as  it  would  be  if  no  such  resolutioo 
had  been  made. 
Ferrera's  caM  was  this : — Ferrers,  a  burgess,  and 
servant  to  the  king,"  having  been  arrested  on  hia 
way  to  the  House,  the  Commons  aent  their  sergeant, 
with  his  mace,  to  the  Compter,  in  Broad-street,  to 

'  la  thi  MM  of  lh«  Qacva  a.  Paljr,  rsporteil  in  Lord  RsTiiiond  uid 
<*lier  reponwi  (9  Lord  Rafmiind,  llOS),  Powyi,  Justice,  uji,  "  the 
■MBiag  of  priiitega  n,  that  it  iimpririlege  against  the  courts  of  Uw." 

*  Om  or  twa  of  tho  oarliOT  cut  citod  bj  Uauell  leBm  to  imply  that 
tibe  (onda  of  «  BaBbar  alionkl  oM  Im  takon  im  exacatioa.  These  caaei 
a»:  the  case  of  the  Uaiter  of  the  Tenple,  the  case  of  ibe  Prior  of 
Hi'.bm,  and  Alwyll's  cue. — MatittF*  PrtctdtnU,  toI.  i.,  chap.  1. 

'  HiiBcU'i  ProoedcDta,  ni  i.,  chap.  I. 
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demand  his  release.  Of  what  tlien  ensued  Holing- 
shed  gives  the  &lIowiog  graphic  oarratoo :  There- 
upon the  sergeant,  as  he  had  in  charge,  went  to  the 
Compter,  and  declared  to  die  elerka  there  what  be 
had  in  commandment;  but  they,  and  otiier  officers 
of  the  ci^,  were  so  &r  from  obeying  the  said  com- 
maodment,  aa,  after  many  stout  words,  they  forcibly 
reaisted  the  said  sergeant;  whereof  ensued  a  fray 
within  the  Compter  gatea  between  the  aaid  Ferrers 
aod  the  said  officers,  not  without  hurt  of  either  pait, 
so  that  tho  sud  sergeant  was  driven  to  defeod  him- 
self with  his  mace  of  arms,  aod  had  the  crowo  there- 
of broken  by  bearing  off  a  stroke,  aod  his  man  strokes 
down.  During  this  brawl  the  aheriffa  of  London, 
called  Rowland  Hill  and  H.  Socktey,  came  thither, 
to  whom  the  sergeant  complained  d  this  injury,  and 
required  of  them  Um  delivery  of  the  said  burgess,  aa 
afore ;  but  they,  bearing  with  their  officers,  made 
little  account  either  of  his  complaint  or  of  his  mesr 
■age,  rejectiog  the  same  contemptuously,  with  much 
proud  language,  so  as  the  sergeant  was  forced  to 
return  without  t^e  prisoner ;  and,  fiodiog  the  speaker 
and  ail  the  knights  and  borgeasea  set  io  their  places, 
declared  uoto  thera  the  whole  cause  as  it  fell  out; 
who  took  the  same  in  so  ill  part,  that  they  altogether 
(of  whom  there  were  not  a  few  aa  well  as  of  the 
kiog'e  privy  council,  aa  slao  of  hia  privy  cbnmber) 
would  sit  no  longer  without  their  burgess,  but  rrae 
np  wholly,  and  retired  to  the  Upper  House,  where 
the  whole  case  wna  declared,  by  the  month  of  the 
speaker,  before  Sir  Thomas  Aadley,  knight,  then 
lord  chaocellor  of  England,  and  all  the  lords  aod 
judges  there  asaeuibled ;  who,  judging  the  contempt 
to  be  very  great,  referred  the  punishment  thereof  lo 
the  order  of  the  Commons'  House.  They,  return- 
ing to  their  places  again,  upon  new  debate  of  the 
case,  took  order  that  their  sergeant  should  eftsooa 
repair  to  the  sberilfa  of  London,  and  require  deliv- 
ery of  the  said  burgefls,  without  any  writ  or  warrant 
had  for  the  same,  but  only  as  afore :  albeit  the  lord 
chancellor  offered  there  to  grant  a  writ,  which  they 
of  the  Commons'  Houae  refuaed,-  being  of  a  clear 
opinion  that  all  commandments  and  other  acts  pro- 
ceeding from  the  nether  House  were  to  be  done 
and  executed  by  their  sergeant  without  writ,  only  by 
show  of  hia  mace,  whidi  was  his  warrant." 

Upon  this  the  Commons  compelled  the  two  sheriffs 
and  one  of  the  cleriu  of  die  Compter,  together  wuh 
the  plaintiff  who  had  sued  ont  the  writ  against  Fer- 
rers, to  appear  at  the  bar  of  their  House,  aod  com- 
mitted them,  and  the  officers  also  "  which  did  the 
arrest,"  to  prison ;  and  the  king,  in  the  presence  of 
the  judges,  confirmed  this  assertion  of  privilege  by 
the  Commons.  His  majesty's  observations  on  the 
occasion,  as  recorded  by  Holingshed,  are  oorious  and 
to  the  fbllowiog  effect  :  —  First  commeoding  their 
wisdom  io  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  House 
(which  he  would  not  have  to  be  infringed  in  any 
point),  alledged  that  he,  being  head  of  the  parlia- 
ment, aod  attending  in  his  own  person  opoo  the 
business  thereof,  ought  in  reason  to  have  privilege 
for  him,  aod  all  hia  serrants  atieoduig  there  upon 
him.  So  that  if  the  said  Ferreni  had  been  do  bur* 
gess,  but  only  his  senrBot,  that  in  respect  thereof  he 
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-WHS  to  have  the  privileges  as  w«ll  u  any  other*  For 
I  uoderstaod,  qaoth  he,  that  joa,  not  only  for  your 
own  peraoDi,  bat  also  for  yonr  neeemry  urvaDta, 
evsQ  to  your  cooks  and  honsekeepem,  enjoy  the  said 
pririlege,  iDsomnch  as  my  lord  chancellor  here  pre- 
sent hath  iofomied  as  that,  ha  being  speaker  of  the 
parliament,  the  cook  of  the  Temple  was  arrested 
in  London,  and  in  execution  upon  a  statute  of  the 
staple ;  and  foraamncb  as  the  said  cook,  during  the 
parljameut,  served  the  speaker  in  that  office,  be  was 
taken  out  of  execution  by  the  privilege  of  the  parlia- 
meot.  And,  further,  we  be  informed  by  our  judges, 
that  we  at  no  time  stand  so  highly  in  our  estate  royal 
as  in  the  time  of  parliament;  wherein  we  as  head, 
and  you  as  members,  are  conjoined  and  koit  together 
into  one  body  politic,  so  as  whatsoever  offense  or  in- 
jury (daring  that  time)  ia  offered  to  the  meanest 
member  of  ^e  House  is  to  be  judged  as  done  against 
our  person  and  the  whole  court  of  parliament ;  which 
prerogative  of  the  court  is  ao  great  (as  onr  learned 
counsel  informeth  us)  as  all  acts  and  processea  com- 
ing out  of  any  other  inferior  courts  must  for  the  time 
cease  and  give  place  to  the  highest.  And,  touching 
the  par^,  it  was  a  great  presumption  in  him,  know- 
ing onr  servant  to  be  one  of  this  House,  and  being 
warned  thereof  before,  would,  nevertheless,  prose- 
cute this  matter  oat  of  time,  and,  therefore,  well 
worthy  to  have  tost  bis  debt,  which  I  would  not 
wish,  and  therefore  do  commend  your  equity,  that, 
having  lost  the  same  by  law,  have  restored  him  to 
the  same  against  him  who  was  the  debtor;  and  this 
m^y  be  a  ^oA  example  to  odier,  not  to  attempt  any 
tiling  against  die  privilege  of  this  coart,  but  to  take 
the  time  better."  ••  Whereupon,"  adds  tiie  chroni- 
clert "  Sir  Edward  Montague,  then  lord  chief  justice, 
ve^  gravely  declared  his  opinion,  confirming,  by  di- 
vers reasons,  all  that  the  king  had  said,  which  was 
assented  unto  by  all  tiie  residae,  none  speaking  to 
the  contrary." 

Id  1575,  the  Commons  repeated  the  proceeding  in 
Ferrers's  case,  in  the  case  of  Smaltey,  a  member's 
servant,  whom,  "after  sundry  reasons,  arguments, 
and  disputatious,  and  after,  as  we  observed  above, 
rescinding*  a  previous  resolution  that  they  CQuld 
find  no  precedents  for  setting  at  liberty  any  one  in 
arrest  except  by  writ  of  privilege,  they  sent  their 
sergeant  to  release.  The  House,  afterward  finding 
that  Smelley  had  fraaduleotiy  procarad  tbia  arreat, 
in  order  to  be  diaoharged  of  the  debt  and  execution, 
committed  him  to  the  Tower  far  a  month,  and  until 
he  should  pay  to  William  Hewet  (his  creditor)  the 
sum  of»eiOO."* 

In  1584,  one  Mr.  Anthony  Kirle,  for  that  he  had 
served  Mr.  Stopoeth,  a  member,  with  a  subpcena 
out  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  parliament  time,  and 
witiiin  the  palace  of  Westminster,"  was  ••committed 
prisoner  to  the  sergeant's  ward  and  cnstody,"  and 
ordered  to  pay  all  Mr.  Stepneth's  expenses  in  or 
about  the  arrest.  After  which  the  said  Kirle  was 
brought  Bgaio  to  the  bar,  and,  there  koeeling  upon 
his  knees,  Mr.  Speaker  pronounced  unto  him  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
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House.  And  on  the  16th  of  February,  a  motioD 
having  been  made  for  his  release,  he  waa  bwi^ 
to  the  House,  •*  and*  kneeling  upon  his  knaea,  mak- 
ing very  bumble  anbmissioa  to  the  House,  and  ac- 
knowledging his  ftults,  alledging  it  also  to  have 
proceeded  of  igncHrance,  and  not  of  wiltfulnesB ;  ud 
likewise  having  paid  to  tiie  sergeant,  to  Mr.  Step- 
neth's use,  the  money  set  down  by  Mr.  Morrice 
and  Mr.  Sands  (the  persons  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed by  the  House)  according  to  the  former 
order  of  the  House,"  he  was  discharged,  paying  hia 
fees,  after  he  had  first  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy.' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Uie 
House  had  laid  it  down  as  the  established  law  of 
privilege,  ••  That  no  subpcnoa  or  summons,  for  the 
attendance  of  a  member  in  any  other  court,  onght 
to  be  served  without  leave  obtained,  or  iofonnatiDn 
given  to  the  House ;  and  that  the  penoos  wba  pro- 
cured and  aerved  such  proceaa  were  gnil^  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  were  puniafaaUe  by  com- 
mitment or  otherwise  by  the  order  of  the  Hoose."' 
But  the  Commons  did  not  stop  here.  They  aftai^ 
ward  made  it  a  breach  of  privilege  to  pot  them 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  redress  at  law  {or 
any  civil  injary.  Persons  were  committed  to  priaoo 
for  entering  on  the  estates  of  members,  carrying 
away  timber,  lopping  trees,  digging  coal,  fishing  in 
their  waters.  'Their  servants,  and  even  their  ten- 
aots,  claimed  the  same  privilege.  ••  In  fact,  hardly 
any  thing  could  be  done  disagreeable  to  a  member, 
of  which  he  might  not  inform  tile  House,  and  cause 
it  to  be  punished."^  Then  the  act  13  Will.  III.,  c 
3,  was  paaaed,  whereby  the  members  of  both  Houses 
were  rendered  liable  to  civil  acftins  during  the  pro- 
rogation or  adjoarnmeotof  parliament  for  above  the 
space  of  fburteeu  days.  But  they  still  contiooed  to 
insist  upon  the  extraordioary  immunities  wlUch  we 
above  alluded  to;  until  the  statute  10  Geo.  IH.,  c. 
50,  altogether  took  away  their  exemption  from  legal 
process,  except  as  regards  personal  arrest. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of  priv- 
ilege with  the  following  passage  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  John  Pym,  on  the  7th  of  November. 
1640,  which  contains  a  just  as  well  as  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  end  and  object  for  which  alone  this 
privilege  of  parliament  exists.  ••  The  privileges  of 
parliament  were  not  given  for  the  ornament  or  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  are  the  mambars  of  parlia- 
ment; they  have  a  real  use  and  efficacy,  toward 
that  which  is  die  end  of  parliaments :  wa  are  firee 
from  salts,  that  we  may  the  more  entire^  addict 
ourselves  to  the  public  services;  we  have,  therefore, 
liberty  of  speech  that  onr  counsels  may  not  be  cor- 
rupted with  fear,  or  our  judgments  prevented  with 
false  respects.  Those  three  great  faculties  and 
functions  of  parliament,  the  legislative,  judiciary, 
and  conailiary  power  can  not  be  well  exercised 
without  such  privileges  as  these.  The  wisdom  of 
oar  laws,  the  faithfulness  of  our  counsels,  the  right- 
eousness of  our  judgments  can  hardly  be  kept  pure 
and  untainted  if  they  proceed  from  distracted  and 
restrained  minds."   Most  true.   And  yet  it  will  of 

1  HMmH,  i.,  DT-ni  ■Ibid^i.fiao. 
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couree  sometimea  happen,  that,  by  a  ahanieful  abiue 
of  this  privilege,  profligate  and  needy  men  shal)  seek 
the  wal)8  of  parliameot  aa  a  place  of  Baoctuary  in 
which  tiiey  may  entirely  evade  the  liqnidation  of 
their  just  debts,  and  from  which  they  may  insalt 
with  irapanity  their  unfortuaate  creditors.  The 
elevation  of  the  electoral  body,  however,  by  the 
spread  of  int«Ulgence,  and  the  removal,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  all  corrupting  inilaences,  furnishes  the 
proper  corrective  of  this  evil. 

II.  1.  Under  the  second  ctaaa  of  privilegest  those 
dumed  by  ei^er  Honse  of  Parliament  collectively, 
two  <^the  most  remarkaUe  cues,  vis.*  tim  case  of 
Ae  SiemiiA  Pe^ioH  and  of  Aahby  v.  White, 
have  already  been  noticed  at  some  length  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.^  Under  this  head  cornea  the  power, 
at  one  time  claimed  and  acted  apon,  of  animadvert- 
ing  apon  sod  pnniahiog  political  offeosea.  One  of 
the  flagrant  cases  of 'this  sort  was  that  of  Floyde, 
whom,  from  some  slighting  words  abont  the  elector 
palatine  and  his  wife,  daaghter  of  James  I.,  the 
Lords,  having  withdrawn  the  case  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commons  to  their  own,  ptinished  in 
the  moat  ontrageoas  and  revolting  manner.*  In  the 
reign  of  Oeorge  I.,  the  Commooa  committed  Mist, 
the  printar  of  a  newspaper  called  •*  Mist's  Journal," 
to  Newgate,  for  a  politteal  libel,  in  no  way  concern- 
ing thenq  or  their  privileges,  and  addressed  the  king 
Aat  the  anUiors  and  pablishers  of  the  libel  might  be 
prosecQted. 

To  this  head  of  collective  privilege  is  to  be  refer- 
red their  power  to  try  all  cases  of  electioos  of  their 
own  members.  In  the  reigo  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Commons  asserted,  "  perhaps,"  observes  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,*  "for  the  first  time,'*  the  right  of  determining 
sQ  matters  relative  to  their  own  elections.  Such 
questions  had  in  former  times  been  decided  in  chan- 
cery, from  which  the  writ  issued,  and  into  which 
the  return  was  made.  Mr.  Hallam  ootices  a  re- 
markable entry  in  Uie  Journals  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Mary.  A  committee  is  appointed  "  to 
inquire  if  Alexander  Newell,  prebendaiy  of  West- 
minster, may  be  of  tbe  House and  it  is  declared 
next  day  by  them,  tiiet  Alexander  Nowell,  being 
prebendaiy  in  Weatmineter,  and  tiiereby  having 
voice  in  the  convocation  house,  can  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House ;  and  bo  agreed  by  the  Houae, 
sod  the  queen's  writ  to  be  directed  for  another 
burgess  in  his  place."  Again,  in  1586,  the  Honse 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  returns  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  clianceHor  had  issued  a  second  writ  for  this 
eoun^,  on  the  ground  of  some  ioformality  iu  the 
first  return,  and  a  different  person  liad  been  elected. 
The  Commons  having  taken  notice  of  this,  and  in 
conseqoenee  her  majeaty's  displeaanre  having  been 
signified  to  them  that  **Uie  House  had  been  troubled 
with  a  tiling  inpertinent  for  them  to  deal  with,  and 
only  bebn^ng  to  the  charge  and  office  of  die  lord 
chancellor,"  &b  House,  noturithitanding,  proceeded 
to  nominate  a  committee  to  examine  into  and  report 
the  circumstances  of  these  returns.  They  reported 
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that  thoae  elected  on  the  first  writ  should  take  diehr 
aeata,  and,  further,  that  they  understood  the  chan- 
cellor and  aome  of  the  judges  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  but  that  "they  had  not  tiiought  it  proper 
to  inquire  of  the  chancellor  what  he  had  done,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  prejudicial  to  the  privilege  of 
the  House  to  have  the  same  determined  by  others 
than  such  as  were  members  thereof.  And  thouf^ 
they  thought  very  reverentiy  of  the  said  lord  chan- 
cellor and  judges,  and  knew  them  to  be  competent 
judges  in  their  places,  yet  in  this  case  they  took 
them  not  for  judges  in  parliament  in  this  House ; 
and,  therefore,  required  that  the  member^  if  it 
were  so  thought  good,  might  take  their  oaths  and  be 
allowed  of  by  force  of  the  firat  writ,  as  allowed  by 
tiie  custom  of  this  House,  and  not  as  allowed  of  1^ 
the  said  lord  chancellor  and  judges;  which  was 
agreed  unto  by  the  whole  House."  "  This  judicial 
control  over  their  elections,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  was  not  lost.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
aesaion  of  I&89,  to  examine  into  sundry  abuses  of 
returns,  among  which  is  enumerated  that  some  are 
returned  for  new  places.  And  several  instances  of 
the  House's  deciding  on  elections  occur  in  anbse- 
quent  parliaments." ' 

The  House's  seuitive  concern  about  the  asser- 
tim  of  their  dignity  in  small  matten  is  indicative  too 
ai  thtt  state  of  mind  which  is  observable  both  iu  in- 
dividnala  and  in  bodies  of  individuals,  at  nations, 
when  they  have  tttaioed  that  stage  in  their  prog- 
ress when  they  are  emerging  fittm  a  compara- 
tively dependent  and  powerless  into  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  position,  but  before  they  feel 
themselves  quite  secure  and  at  ease  in  that  position. 
Of  this  nature  were  their  complaint  to  the  Lords  in 
1597,  that  they  bad  received  a  message  from  the 
Commons  at  their  bar  without  uncovering,  or  rising 
from  their  places ;  their  remonstrance  against  having 
amendmenta  to  bills  sent  down  to  them  on  paper 
instead  of  parchment;  and  their  indignation  when 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  1601,  proposed  that  the  speaker 
ahonld  atUitd  the  lord  keeper  abont  some  matter.* 

2.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  punishing  offenses 
committed  by  any  of  the  members  themselves,  Ar- 
diar  Hall's  case  is  usually  regarded  as  the  eariiest 
precedent ;  bnt  Mr.  Hallam  mentions  two  cases 
before  tiiat,  viz.,  the  case  of  Stone  in  the  reigo  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  that  of  Copley  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Arthur  Hall's*  case  is  thus  given  in  Hat- 
sell:— "On  the  4th  of  February,  1580,  Mr.  Norton 
complains  of  a  book  •  not  only  as  reproaching  some 
particular  good  members  of  the  Houae,  bnt  also 
very  much  slanderons  and  derogatory  to  the  gen- 
eral anthority,  power,  and  state  of  this  Houae,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  its  proceedings  in  mak- 
ing and  estiAlisliing  of  laws.*  And,  it  appearing  to 
the  Honse  that  Mr.  Hall,  a  member,  was  tiie  pro- 
curer that  the  said  book  was  jwinted  and  pnUished, 
he  is  ordered  immediately  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  BeTgeBnt>Bt-anns,  assisted  by  Sir  Thomas  Scott 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne :  and  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  send  for  the  printer  and  examine  him. 

'  Cout.  Hitt.,     ri.  ■  D'EwM. 
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Oo  tho  6th  of  Febroary  this  eonnoittoe  made  a  tb- 
port,  and,  Mr.  Hall  aod  the  prioter  beiog  brought  to 
the  bar,  sod  fbrUier  exsmiDatios  had,  Mr.  Hall  is 
committed  to  the  cnatody  of  the  sergeaot,  and  other 
committees  are  added  to  the  former  committee  to 
inquire  farther  ioto  this  matter.  On  the  14th  of 
February^,  Mi*.  Vice-chamberlain  reports  what  had 
appeared  to  the  committee ;  when  Mr.  Hall  being 
Bgaia  bnaght  to  the  bar,  he  sabmitted  bimaelf  to 
the  House,  and  vsked  pardon  i  and,  being  with- 
drawn, '  inodiy  motions-  and  argnmenta  were  had, 
touching  the  qnali^  and  natnre  of  his  ftnlta,  and  of 
some  proportionable  fomiB  of  pnnisfament  for  the 
lamot  as,  imprisonment  fine,  banishment  fhtm  the 
feHowship  of  Hub  House,  and  an  otter  condemna- 
tion and  retractatson  of  tiie  hook.*  But  at  last  it  was 
reBoIred,  without  one  negative  voice, '  that  be  should 
be  committed  to  prison ;'  and,  upon  another  qoea- 
tioQ,  *  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  prison  of 
the  Tower,  ns  the  priBoo  proper  to  the  House.' 
And  it  was  farther  resolved,  *  that  be  should  remain 
in  the  sud  prison  for  six  months,  and  until  he  should 
make  retractation  of  the  book,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House;  that  he  should  pay  a  fine  to  the  queen 
of  five  handred  mar^;  and  that  he  should  be  pres- 
ently severed  and  cut  off  from  being  a  member  of 
tbtB  House  any  more  during  the  coutionance  of  this 
present  partiament :'  and  a  new  writ  is  ordered  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Hall,  'so  as  before  disabled  to  be 
any  longer  a  member  of  this  House.*  And,  Mr. 
Hall  being  brought  to  the '  bar,  Mr.  Speaker  pro- 
nounces this  judgment  against  him.  After  which, 
the  course  and  form  of  these  proceedings  nod  judg- 
ment of  the  House  are  ordered  to  be  digested  snd 
set  down  in  due  form,  and  entered  by  the  clerk,  as 
other  orders  and  proceedings  are ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  The  offenses  which  drew  upon  Mr. 
Hall  this  very  extraordinary  punishment  are  recited 
at  large  in  the  joumBl,  and  were  certainty  a  very 
high  and  dangerous  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House:  be  had  been  before  charged  before  the 
privy  council  for  the  same  crime ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  names  of  the  committees,  that  the  most 
considerable  members  of  the  House,  lawyers  and 
others,  were  appointed  to  examine  into  and  conduct 
this  matter;  and  yet,  I  should  suspect,  from  the 
number  of  punishments  which  were  heaped  upon 
him,  *  expulsion,  6ne,  and  imprisooment,'  tbnt  there 
was  some  private  history  in  this  sffair — some  par- 
ticular offense  against  the  qaeen,  with  which  we 
are  not  acqaainted;  for  neither  Pryan  nor  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Parliamentary  History  do,  as  I  can 
find,  mention  a  single  syllable  of  .this  very  new  and 
extraordinary  proceeding.  On  the  18th  of  Msrcb, 
being  thelastdayfff  the  session,  Mr.  Hnli  having  not 
then  made  any  revocation  or  retractation  of  the  er- 
rors, slanden,  and  untruths  contained  in  his  book,  the 
House  sppointed  iereral  members  of  the  House,  the 
most  GonsideAble  in  rank,  to  receive  such  revoca- 
tion, when  he  shall  please  to  make  it,  to  be  by  them 
reported  to  the  House  in  the  next  session ;  but  the 
House  does  not  shorten  the  time  of  his  commit- 
jnent,  or  remit  any  part  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
against  him.   Thii  parliament  being  afterward  dis- 


solved, we  find  nothing  more  of  this  matter  in  the 

Journal.  But  some  years  after,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1686,  Mr.  Markham,  member  for  Gran- 
tham, acquaints  the  Honse,  on  the  part  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  that  borough,  •  that  Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  having 
been  in  some  former  parliaments  returned  a  burgess 
for  Xbo  said  borough,  and  in  some  of  those  parlit- 
meuts  disabled  forever  afterward  to  be  any  member 
of  the  House  at  all,  hath  of  late  brought  a  writ  for 
his  wages  (among  other  times)  for  his  attendance 
at  the  late  session  of  parliament,  holden  at  West- 
miuater,  in  the  tweo^-eerenth  year  of  the  queen, 
during  which  time  he  did  not  serve  in  the  House, 
but  was,  for  some  canses,  disabled  to  be  a  member. 
This  natter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  report  at  large  a  state  of  die 
facta — *  that  Mr.  Hal!  had  commenced  suits  for  fan 
wages,  as  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  parliament  io 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  eighteenth,  end  twenty- 
third  years  of  the  queen  (not  in  the  twen^-seventb), 
but  that  the  committee  having  desired  him  to  remit 
the  said  wages  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  said 
borough,  Mr.  Hall  had  vety  freely  and  ftunkly  re- 
mitted the  same."" 

We  have  given  this  case  at  the  greater  length, 
it  may  be  and  ia  considered  the  leading  ease  as  re- 
gards the  power  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  over  its 
own  members.  Id  this  case  of  Arthur  Hall,  the 
House  inflicted  the  threefbld  penal^  of  imin-iaoo- 
ment,  fine,  and  expulsion.  The  right  of  imprison- 
ing any  of  their  members  for  misconduct  in  the 
House,  or  relating  to  it  was,  thenceforth  understood 
to  belong  to  them.  The  right  of  imposing  a  fine 
they  asserted  rarely,  that  of  expulsion  frequently. 
This  privilege  was  stretched  beyond  its  legitimate 
bounds  against  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  ex- 
pelted  the  House  for  writing  the  "Crisis,"  a  pam- 
phlet reflecting  on  the  ministry.'  Upon  this  pro- 
ceeding Watpote  makes  the  following  just  remark  : 
"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  unrestrained;  how, 
then,  shall  a  part  of  the  legislature  dare  to  punish 
that  as  a  crime  which  is  not  decbred  to  be  so  by 
any  law  framed  by  the  whole  ?'*  Some  attempts 
have  even  been  made  to  carry  this  further,  by  de- 
claring the  party  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  given  an  accouni 
of  the  important  privilege  claimed  and  established 
by  the  Commons  of  their  exclusive  right  respecting 
money  bills.*  The  principles  deduced  by  Hatsell, 
as  the  result  of  the  precedents  he  has  collected, 
are — 1.  That,  in  bills  of  supply,  the  Lords  can 
make  no  alteration  but  to  correct  verbal  mistakes. 
S.  That  in  bills,  not  strictly  of  supply,  yet  imposing 
burdens,  as  turnpike  acta,  dec.,  the  Lwds  can  not 
alter  the  amount  of  the  toll,  the  persons  to  man- 
age it,  dec. ;  but  in  other  clauses  they  may  make 
amendments.  3.  That,  where  a  charge  may  indi- 
rectly be  thrown  on  the  people  by  a  Ull,  the  Com- 
mons object  to  the  Lords  making  amendments. 
4.  That  the  Lords  can  not  insert  pecuniary  pen- 
alties in  a  bill,  or  alter  those  inserted  by  the  Com- 
mons.* 
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Then  an  Mraral  tsdinieal  niceties  to  be  ob- 
served w  to  the  foriD  of  brio^og  {brward  a  motion 
having  for  its  object  a  rote  of  mooey,  which,  as  a 
departure  from  them,  it  at  once  fatal  to  such  mo- 
tioD,  it  may  be  coDveDient  to  notice  briefly  in  this 
place.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1706,  it  was  re- 
RolTed,  "  That  this  House  will  receive  no  petition 
for  any  aam  of  raooey,  relating  to  public  service, 
bat  what  is  recommended  from  the  crown."  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1713,  this  was  declared  to  be  a 
standing  order.*  "  From  this  time,  whenever  any 
petition  which  desires  relief  by  public  money  is  of- 
fered, or  any  motion  is  made  to  tilts  pnrpose,  before 
the  speaker  pots  the  question  for  bringing  up  the 
petitioD,  it  haa  been  the  practice,  in  confiirmi^  to 
this  order,  that  the  rocommandation  of  the  crown 
■honid  be  signified  by  some  member  aatborized  so  to 
do :  and  if  the  chancellor  of  the  exdteqner,  or  per- 
Bon  usually  authorised  by  the  crown,  declines  to 
signify  this  recommendation,  the  Honse  can  not 
properly  receive  the  petition.'*' 

Bot  in  cases  in  which  the  House  has  addressed 
the  king  to  give  directions  tbat  an  accoont  may  be 
taken  of  damages  sustained  by  any  parties,  for  com- 
pensating which  they  asaure  his  majesty  that  they 
will  make  provisitni,  the  report  having  been  made, 
the  account  having  been  token,  in  conformity  with 
the  said  directions  of  his  majesty,  tbo  laying  of  the 
Bsid  report  on  the  table  of  the  House  amounts  to 
ao  authorized  message  from  the  crown,  that  the 
crown  recommends  the  same  to  their  consideration. 
All  that  then  remains  is,  for  it  to  be  referred  to  the 
commilteB  of  snpply  to  vote  the  amount  specified  in 
the  report.' 

In  1695  the  law  of  treason  was  placed  on  a  new 
footing  by  the  statute  7  Will.  III.,  c  3,  entitied 
*•  Ao  Act  for  Regulating  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Trea- 
son and  Misprision  of  Treason."  The  Ist  section 
of  the  statute  provides  that  all  persons  indicted  for 
high  treason  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five 
days  before  trial,  on  paying  for  the  same  [this  period 
was  extended  to  ton  days  by  7  Anne,  c.  21,  §  11, 
see  below],  and  shall  be  admitted  te  make  their  de- 
fense by  counsel,  and  to  produce  witnesses  on  oath; 
the  court  being  authorized  to  assign  counsel.  By 
sectioo  2,  no  person  is  to  be  tried  for  high  treason 
but  on  the  oath  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  "  either 
both  of  them  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  one  of  them 
to  noe,  ind  the  other  of  them  to  another  overt  act 
of  the  same  treason ;  unless  the  par^  indicted,  and 
arraigned,  or  tried,  shall  willingly,  witiiout  violence, 
in  open  conrt,  confess  the  same,  or  shall  stand  mute, 
or  refuse  to  plead,  or  in  cases  of  high  treason  shall 
peremptorily  challenge  above  the  number  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  jury."  And  by  section  4,  one  witness  to 
one  treason,  and  another  to  another,  were  not  to 
be  deemed  two  witnesses.  By  section  5.  no  per- 
son was  to  be  indicted  for  treason  unless  within 
three  yeara  after  the  offense.   By  section  7,  all 
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persons  tried  an  to  hafO  cofdes  of  the  panel  tS  dia 
jurors  who  ar«  to  tiy  them,  two  days  ot  least  bofere 
the  trial;  and  tohave  "the  like  process  of  the  court 
where  they  shall  be  tried,  to  compel  their  witnesses 
to  appear  for  them  at  any  such  trial  or  trialsi  a* 
is  usually  granted  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
against  them."  By  section  8,  No  evidence  Aa& 
be  admitted  or  given  of  any  overt  act  that  ii  not  ex- 
pressly laid  in  the  indictment." 

By  the  14th  section  of  statute  7  Anne,  c.  31, 
"An  act  for  improving  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms," it  is  enacted  tint  after  the  decease  of  the 
Pretender,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  the 
immediate  soccession  to  the  crown,  upon  the  demise 
of  her  majesty,  shall  take  effect^  as  the  same  ■ 
limited  by  the  sec  1  WiU.  and  Mary,  aen.  2.,  e.  !^ 
and  by  the  act  12  Wdl.  III.,  c.  3,  when  any  person 
is  indicted  for  high  treason,  or  misprison  of  treason, 
a  list  of  the  witnesses  that  shall  be  produced  on  th« 
trial  for  proving  the  said  indictment,  and  of  the  jury, 
mentioning  the  names,  profession,  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  said  witaesses  and  jurors,  shall  be  also 
given  at  tiie  same  time  that  the  copy  of  the  iodicD- 
raent  is  delivered  to  the  party  indicted ;  and  that 
copies  of  all  indictments  for  tiie  off'ensea  aforesaid^ 
with  such  lists,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  in- 
dicted ton  days  before  the  trial,  and  in  presence  of 
two  or  more  credible  witeesses;  any  law  or  statute 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

"  The  subtilty  of  crown  lawyers,"  says  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  in  drawing  iodictmeote  for  treaaon,  and  Uia 
willingness  of  judges  to  bnot  such  i»osecotionih 
have  eoBsideraUy  aloded  tiia  cUef  difficulties  wlueh 
the  several  statntoa  appear  to  throw  in  their  mj. 
The  government  has  at  least  had  no  reaaoa  to  comi- 
plain  that  the  oonstmctbu  of  those  enactments  haa 
been  too  rigid.  The  overt  acts  laid  in  the  indict, 
ment  are  expressed  so  generally  that  th^  give 
sometimes  littie  insight  into  the  particular  circnm- 
stances  to  be  adduced  in  evidence ;  and,  though  the, 
act  of  William  is  positive  that  no  evidence  shall  bo 
given  of  any  overt  act  not  laid  in  the  indictment,  it 
has  been  held  allowable,  and  is  become  the  constant 
practice,  to  bring  forward  such  evidence,  not  as 
substantive  charges,  but  on  the  pretense  of  its  tend- 
ing to  prove  certain  other  acts  specially  alledged. 
The  disposition  to.  extend  a  constructive  intorpreta* 
tbn  to  tiie  statato  of  Edward  III.  has  continued  to 
increase,  and  was  carried,  especially  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Eyre,  in  the  ttials  of  1794,  to  a  length  at  which 
we  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  plain  meaning  of 
worda,  and  apparently  much  bsyond  what  Pern* 
berton  or  even  Jeffireya  had  reached.  In  the  vast 
mass  of  ourcamstantial  testimony  which  our  modem 
trials  for  high  treason  display,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  discern  whether  the  great  principle  of  our 
law,  requiring  two  witneases  to  overt  acts,  has  been 
adhered  to ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  adhered  to,  un- 
less such  witnesses  depose  to  acts  of  the  prisoner 
from  which  cm  inference  of  his  guilt  is  immediately 
dedncible." 

We  have  already  shown  that,  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  crown  was  settied  upon,  or,  in  tho 
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langnage  of  lawyers,  limited  to  WilHam  aod  Mary 
for  their  joint  lives;  after  their  decease,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  Mary;  and,  for  deftult  of  sacfa 
issae,  to  the  Priocess  Anoe  of  Denmark,  and  the 
heira  of  her  body ;  and,  for  defaalt  of  such  issae,  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  William.  la  the  year  1700 
a-secood  act  of  setdement  was  passed,  by  which  a 
fiirther  limitatioD  of  the  crown  was  made  to  the 
Princess  Sophia,*  eleetreaa  and  dacbeas  dowager  of 
Hanorer,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protei- 
taata.  This  act  ie  the  atat.  IS  and  13  William  III., 
c  S,  and  is  intitoled  "  An  act  (or  the  fiiither  limita- 
tion of  tlie  crown,  and  better  aecniiDg  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject.**  As  it  is  that  under 
which  the  present  royal  family  hold  the  crown  of 
these  realms,  we  shall  give  its  prorisions  in  some  de- 
tail. The  act,  after  reciting  as  macb  of  the  1  Will, 
and  Maiy,  sess.  2,  c-  2  (the  Bill  of  Righto),  as  re- 
lates to  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  lament- 
ing the  diaappointmoDt  of  the  hopes  of'hts  majesty's 
»  good  people"  by  the  deaths  of  Qoeeo  Mary  and 
the  Dake  of^OloDceater,  proceeds  to  enact  That 
tlie  moat  excellent  Princess  Sophia,  etectresa  and 
dnchisss  dowager  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the  moat 
excellent  Princess  Elizabetii,  late  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, daughter  of  our  late  sovereign  lord  King 
James  the  Fnit,  of  happy  memory,  be  and  is  here- 
lny  declared  to  be  the  next  in  succession,  in  the 
Protestaot  line,  to  the  imperM  crown  and  dignity 
of  the  said  resbns  of  Engbad,  France,  and  Ireland, 
with  the  dominions  and  territories  therennto  be- 
longing, after  his  majesty  aod  the  Princess  Anne 
of'Denmark,  and  for  default  of  issue  of  the  said 
Princess  Anne,  and  of- his  raajeaty  reapectively ; 
and  that  from  aod  after  the  deceases  of  his  said 
majesty,  our  new  sovereign  lord,  and  of  her  royal 
higboess  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  for 
de&ul^  of  issne  of  the  said  Princess  Anne,  and  of 
his  majesty  respectively,  the  crown  and  regal  gov- 
ernment of  the  said  kingdoms  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing, with  the  royal  state  and  dignity  of  the  said 
realms,  and  all  honors,  s^les,  tides,  regalities,  pre- 
rogatives, powers,  jorisdictioDs,  and  autiiorities,  to 
the  same  bekmgwg  and  appwtaining,  shi^  be,  re- 
main, and  ebotinae  to  tine  said  most  excellent 
Princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants." 

By  the  2d  section  it  is  provided  »  That  all  and 
every  person  and  persona  who  shall  or  may  take  or 
inherit  the  said  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  of 
this  present  act,  and  is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled 
to,  or  shall  hold  commaoion  with  the  see  or  church 
of  Rome,  or  shall  profess  the  popish  religion,  or 
shall  marry  a  papist,  shall  be  subject  to  such  inca- 
pacities) as  in  such  case  or  casea  are  by  the  said  re- 
cited act  provided,  enacted,  and  established ;  and 
that  every  king  and  qoeen  of  this  realm,  who  shall 
come  to  and  succeed  iu  the  imperial  crown  of  thia 
kingdom  by  virtoe  of  this  act,  sfaall  have  the  corona- 
tion oatb  administered  to  htm,  bar,  or  tiiem,  at  their 
respective  coronations,  according  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament made  id  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
majesty  and  tho  said  late  Queen  Mary,  entitled  "  An 


act  for  establishing  the  coronation  oath,"  and  shall 
make,  subscribe,  and  repeat  the  declaration  in  the 
act  first  above  recited,  mentioned,  or  referred  to  in 
the  manner  aod  form  thereby  prescribed." 

By  section  3d,  with  a  view  to  the  farther  securing 
"  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  from  aod  after  the 
death  of  his  majesty  and  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  in  default  of  issue  of  the  body  of  Uie 
said  princess  and  of  his  majes^  respectively,"  it  is 
enacted, 

1.  *•  That  wbosoerer  sfaall  hereafter  come  to  lbs 
possession  of  thia  crown  shall  join  In  communion  widi 
the  ehureh  of  England  as  by  law  establbbed ; 

2.  '•*Tbat  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity 
of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person  not 
being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this  na- 
tion be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  dominions  or  territories  which  do  oat 
bebng  to  the  crown  <^  England,  witfaont  tfae  con- 
sent of  parliament ; 

3.  "  That  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to 
the  possession  of  this  crown  shall  go  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  England,  Scotlaod,  or  Ireland,  without 
consent  of  parliament;* 

4.  "That,  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  further 
limitatioQ  by  this  act  shall  take  effect,  all  matters  and 
tfainp  rehUng  to  the  well  governing  of  this  kingdom, 
which  are  properly  cognisable  in  the  privy  council 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  reafan,  shall  be  trans- 
acted there,  and  all  reaolntkins  taken  thereupon  shall 
be  signed  by  such  of  the  privy  council  aa  shall  advise 
and  consent  to  the  same ; ' 

5.  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  effect' 
as  aforesaid,  no  person  born  out  of  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  naturalized  or 
made  a  denizen,  except  such  ss  are  born  of  English 
parents)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy  council, 
or  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to 
enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or 
military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  from  the  crown,  to  himself  or  to 
any  other  or  otiiers  in  trust  for  htm ; 

6.  »  That  DO  person  who  has  an  .office  or  place  of 
profit  nnder  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  firam  Uie 
crown,  shall  be  capable  ttf  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons 

7.  That  sfter  the  said  limitation  aball  take  eflTeet 
as  aforesaid,  judges'  commissions  be  made  quamdiu 
f«  6ene  gesserint,  aod  their  salaries  ascertained  and 
established ;  but  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them  ; 

6.  "  That  no  pardon  nnder  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Com- 
mons ID  parliament." 

The  fourth  of  the  above-recited  articles,  being  oc- 

casioned  by  the  alteration  wron^t  in  tiie  woriiing 

of  the  machinery  of  the  executivd  government  by 

the  practical  substitution  of  tfae  cabinet  eonneil  fiir 

tfae  privy  council,  leads  us  to  give  some  account  of 

1  lUpMM  bf  1  om.  1.,  mt.  t,  e.  SI. 
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die  cbanges  which  had  takea  place  ia  the  king's  ' 
cooDcil  aince  we  last  treated  of  iu  We  have  already 
described  the  original  compositioa  of  the  kiog's  coun- 
cil, or  curia  regitJ  We  have  traced  the  changes 
pidaaUy  nndei^ooe  by  this  body  through  snccesaiTe 
tgee,  aliowiog  that  first  a  fatrge  portioo  of  its  judicial 
finictioiif  ms  aepantad  from  it.  and  constituted  the 
•ateral  courts  of  judkatnre ;  that  then  its  leg^riative 
jnnctioiw  were  wittidrmwn,  and  fmnad  the  parfia- 
nent;  wUle  what  renahied,  namely,  the  adminiB- 
tntive  fonctioDa,  were  exercised  by  it,  noder  the 
Dime  of  the  kiog's  ordinazy  or  privy  council.  »  The 
namber  of  privy  councilors,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
"  is  at  the  king's  will ;  but  of  ancient  time  there 
were  twelve  or  thereabouts."  '  However  this  might 
be,  it  is  certaia  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  privy 
eoDncil  increased  to  so  large  a  number  that  it  was 
firaod  incooveoient  for  secrecy  and  dispatch.  Hence 
h  Bitnrally  happened  that  some  members  of  the 
body,  more  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  than  the 
rsiti  *  should  form  a  sort  of  eoneilium  in  concUio — a 
■ort  of  amaller,  inner,  more  privy  conncil.  Mr. 
HsDun  says,  *'  The  name  of  a  cabinet  council,  as 
^■tingnithed  from  the  lar^r  body,  may  be  ionnd 
■I  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.**'  In  the 
reign  t£  Charles  II.  it  became  usual  for  the  ministry 
to  obtain  the  king's  final  approbation  of  their  meas- 
ares  before  they  were  laid,  for  form's  sake,  before 
the  council.  This  distinction  between  the  cabinet 
sod  the  privy  conncil,  having  become  more  fully 
established  during  the  reign  of  William,  produced  a 
difficalty  as  to  the  responsibili^  of  the  advisers  of 
the  crown;  the  cabinet  having  no  legal  exutence, 
its  members,  in  fact,  being  only  respoo^ble  as  {nlvy 
eoaocitors — a  responsibility  which  they  share  with 
their  idversaiies,  and  which,  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  treaQr  which  the 
HooiB  of  Commons  should  deem  mischierous  and 
diahoDorable,  the  chancellor,  setting  the  great  seal 
to  it,  might  be  the  only  minister  who  could  be  fixed 
with  responaibllity.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
tbove  chose  was  inserted  in  the  Actof  SettlemenL 
Bot,  for  what  reasons  does  not  appear,  it  was  re- 
pealed only  foor  years  after.*  Mr.  Hallam  says, 
"Whether  it  were  that  real  objections  were  fonnd 
to  Btand  in  the  way  of  this  article,  or  that  miniBters 
■hruok  back  from  so  definite  a  responsibility,  they 
procured  its  repeal  a  very  few  years  afterward."* 

"In  a  note,  at  page  327  of  the  first  volume  of  hia 
CoDBtitational  Code,  Mr.  Bentharo  states,  on  good 
inthority,  that  about  the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume's  admiuistratioo  (1782)  there  were  in  tiie 
cabinet  Aree  gradea  of  power,  distinguished  by  ap- 
propriate denominations:  the  cabinet  simply,  tiie 
cil^et  with  the  eircnlation,  and  the  cabinet  Wth^ 
^  eircnlation  and  the  post-office.  By  the  circula- 
tioD  WBM  meant  the  privilege  of  a  key  to  the  box  in 
which  the  foreign  dispatches,  with  or  without  other 
docnments  of  the  day,  went  their  round :  by  the 
post-office,  the  power  of  ordering  the  letters  of  in- 
diTtdoals  to  be  opened  at  the  post-office.   Such  was 
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the  information  given  by  a  minister  to  Mr.  Bentham 
How  the  matter  itanda  at  present  he  adds,  ha  oas 

not  say."' 

The  plans  of  government  are  discussed  and  de- 
termined in  the  cabinet  conncil;  but  orders  and 
proclamations  still  issue,  at  least  nominally,  from 
the  privy  council,  tbongh  it  is  generally  understood 
that  no  eonneUor  is  to  attend  nnleatf  summoned. 
And,  in  fiwt,  die  office  <Mf  privy  oonncilor,  as  distinot 
from  cabinet  minister.  Is  now  little  if  any  diing  mure 
than  a  titnlar  distinction,  conferring  tiia  title  of  right 
honorable  upon  the  bearer  of  it.  Although  the 
council,  whether  privy  or  cabinet,  has  no  k>nger 
any  legislative  power,  some  of  the  more  important 
of  its  functions  partake  more  of  the  legislative  than 
the  administrative  character.  Thns,  when  a  legis- 
lative measnre  of  importance  is  about  to  be  broufj^t 
before  parliament  by  the  government,  it  is  dtMussed 
beforehand  most  minutely  in  the  cabinet.  In  regard 
to  legislative  measures  grounded  en  the  report  of 
commissioos  of  inquiry,  the  following  course  has 
sometimes  been  pursued.  The  report  of  the  com- 
misrioners  has  been  sent  in  parts,  as  it  was  written, 
to  the  cabinet,  where  the  neaanre  was  dmn  dis- 
cussed, and  a  bill  prepared  in  order  that  it  might  be 
submitted  to  the  House  soon  after  the  laying'of  the 
commissiiHierB*  report  upon  the  table. 

We  may  here  mention,  as  connected  with  this 
subject,  another  innovation  of  modern  times — the 
name,  and  io  some  measure  the  office,  of  prime  min- 
ister. We  make  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  the 
work  already  quoted : — 

The  term  premier,  prime  minister,  or  first  min- 
ister, appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French 
late  in  tiie  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Clarendon 
has  the  following  remark  on  the  term •  First  min- 
ister— a  tiUe  so  newly  translated  out  of  French  into 
English,  that  it  is  was  not  enough  understood  to  he 
liked,  end  every  man  would  detest  it  fbr  the  burden 
it  was  attended  with." 

"  After  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  ehief  jnstimt,- 
ry,  although  probably  there  was  never  a  time  when 
some  one  of  the  great  officers  about  the  king  did  not 
hold  and  exercise  more  power  than  the  others,  yet 
the  functions  of  chief  minister  belonged  to  no  one  in 
particular  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Sometimes  the  of- 
ficer who  exercised  the  chief  authority  might  be  the 
lord  chancellor,  sometimes  the  lord  steward,  some- 
times the  lord  treasurer.  As  the  judicial  duties  of  the 
chancellor  became  more  complicated,  weigh^,  and 
important,  and  the  others  began  to  be  confined  to 
occasions  of  state  ceremony,  the  importance  of  the 
lord  treasurer  as  an  administrative  fnnctbnary  in- 
creased, particularly  after  the  time  of  Lord  Trma- 
urer  Burleigh,  who  might  be  considered  as  long 
filling  the  place  of  Elisabeth's  chief  minister.  How- 
ever, for  some  time  after,  it  by  no  mrans  followed 
that  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  necessarily  implied 
that  of  prime  minister,  as  in  these  days  that  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  though,  as  it  were,  only  a  por- 
tion or  limb  of  the  lord  high  treasurer,  is  understood 
to  do;  for  example,  Charles  I.'s  principal  ministers 
were  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Went- 
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worth,  the  earl  of  Straffbrd,  lord  depa^,  sod  after- 
ward lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland."' 

The  minuteB  of  a  speech  of  Lord  Somera  on  the 
bill  for  abolishing  the  privy  coancil  of  Scotland'  con- 
Toy  an  idea  of  the  privy  cooocil  as  it  now  exists,  or, 
at  least,  existed  before  it  wu  quite  aaperseded  by 
the  cabinet  coaocit,  which,  as  etnaDattng  from  so 
aminent  an  tiu^ori^,  deserves  atteotioD.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Sotnera,  "  The  privy  eoaocU  ia  not  a 
constitution  of  itnte  and  poKcy*  but,  in  effect,  a  aov- 
ereigo  eonrt  of  juatice  to  aea  the  laws  effectually 
executed,  and  for  preaerva^on  <^  the  public  pence.** 
What  bia  lordship  meant  by  these  words,  even  when 
talten  wHh  what  follows  them  in  the  same  place,  is 
not  very  easy  to  see.  But  the  commentary  we 
ihould  be  inclined  to  pot  upon  them  is  this — that 
the  privy  council  being  identical  with  that  branch 
of  the  English  constitution  which  is  represented  by 
the  crown,  when  the  crown  is  absolute  or  almost 
BO,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Tndors,  the  privy  council 
would  be  a  very  arbitrary,  tyrannical  power,  par- 
taking of,  or,  rather,  wielding  at  once,  all  the  three 
functions  of  sovereignty,  the  judicial,  legislative,  and 
tdministrativd.  But  when  Qtn  power  of  the  raon- 
•reby  is  limited,  the  |Hivy  council  will  be,  what  it 
became  after  Charles  I.'s  time,  limited  in  its  author- 
also,  and  exercising  only  certain  judicial  atad  ad- 
mibiatntive  functions,  and  those  strictly  guarded 
and  limited  by  law,  or  by  a  power  greater  than 
itself,  or,  in  other  words,  greater  than  that  of  the 
branch  of  the  sovereignty  which  it  repreaenta,  the 
monarchical,  namely,  by  the  actual  sovereign ;  that 
is,  the  three  branches  conjoined.  Yet,  that  the 
modern  representative  of  the  privy  council,  namely, 
the  cabinet,  exercises  some  gttagi  legislative  fnoc- 
tioQB,  appears,  as  we  before  remarked,  from  the 
mode  pursued  in  bringing  forward  certain  important 
legislative  measures  which  the  government  approve 
of  and  introduce. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  act  for  the  further  limita- 
tioQ  of  the  crown,  by  which  persons  holding  ofBces 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receiving  a  pension  from 
the  crown,  are  declared  incapable  of  serving  as 
members  of  the  Houte  of  Commons,  deserves  some 
notice.  The  formation  of  a  new  board,  in  1694,  for 
managing  the  stamp  duties,  the  members  of  which 
were  incapacitated  from  sitting  in  parliament,  is 
believed  by  Mr.  Hatlam*  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
exclusion  on  account  of  employment.'*  There  is 
not  to  be  found  any  thing  to  that  effect  in  the  act 
in  question.  But  tiie  exclusion  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  a  clause  of  a  previous  act.' 

In  1699  a  chuae  was  passed  incapacitating  the 
eommiflsioners,  controllers,  auditors,  and  odier  of- 
ficers of  excise  from  sitting  in  parliament.*  But 
the  abore-recitad  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement 
excludes  all  paid  aervaota  of  the  crown,  without 
exception,  from  the  highest  minister  of  state  to  the 
lowest  doorkeeper  or  messenger.  If  the  clause  liad 
been  strictly  enforced  there  would  have  been  a 
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complete  separation  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  oar  government.  Accord* 
tng  to  Mr.  Hallam,  one  or  other  of  the  following  re- 
sults must  have  been  the  consequence :  "  Such  a 
separation  and  want  of  intelligence  between  the 
crown  and  parliament  must  either  have  destroyed 
the  one  or  degraded  die  other.  The  House  of 
Commons  would'  either,  to  jealousy  and  passioD, 
have  armed  the  strength  of  the  people  to  subvert 
the  monarcl^,  or,  losing  that  effective  control  over 
the  appointment  of  ministeTa,  which  has  sometimes 
gone  near  to  their  nominatioo,  would  have  fiiUen 
almost  into  the  condition  of  those  states-general  of 
ancient  kingdoms  which  have  met  only  ta  be  cajoled 
into  subsidies,  and  give  a  passive  consent  to  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  court."  * 

But  this  sweepingly  exclusive  claose  was  repealed 
by  the  act  4  Anne,  c.  8,  §  25.  And  by  the  act  6 
Anne,  c.  7,  §  25,  it  was  enacted  *•  That  no  person, 
who  should  have  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him  or  for  his 
benefit,  any  new  office  or  place  of  profit  whatsoever 
under  the  crown,  which  at  any  time  since  the  five- 
and-twentieth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  one  thousand  aeven  hundred  and  five,  have 
been  created  or  erected,  or  hereafter  shall  be  cre- 
ated or  erected,  nor  any  person  who  shall  be  a  com- 
missioner or  sub-commissioner  of  prizes,  secretary 
or  receiver  of  the  prizes,  nor  any  controller  of  the 
accounts  of  the  army,  nor  any  commissioner  of  tmna- 
ports,  nor  any  commissioner  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, nor  any  agent  for  any  regiment,  nor  any  commiB- 
sioner  for  any  wine  licenses,  nor  any  governor  or 
depu^  governor  of  any  of  the  plantations,  nor  any 
commissioner  of  the  navy  employed  in  any  of  the 
outports,  nor  any  person  having  any  pension  from 
the  crown  during  pleaaure,  shall  be  capable  being 
elected,  or  of  sitting  or  voting,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commona  in  any  parliament  which  shall 
be  hereafter  summoned  and  holden."  And  by  the 
26th  section  of  the  ssme  statute  it  was  provided 
"  That  if  any  person,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office  of 
profit  from  the  crown  during  such  time  as  he  shall 
continue  a  member,  his  election  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  a  new  writ  shall 
issue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  person  so  ac- 
cepting was  naturally  dead.  Provided  nevertheless 
that  such  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  again 
elected,  as  if  his  place  had  not  become  void>'fes 
aforesaid."  And  by  the  27th  section  it  was  provided 
<•  That  in  order  to  preventt  for  the  fittare,  too  great 
a  number  of  commisaioners  to  be  appointed  or  con- 
stituted for  the  executing  of  an  office,  no  greater 
nqpiber  of  commissioners  shall  be  made  or  consti- 
tuted for  the  execution  irf  any  office  than  have  been 
employed  in  the  execution  of  such  respective  office 
at  some  time  before  the  first  day  of  tbe  present 
parliament." 

The  seventh  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  ef- 
fected a  most  important  and  beneficial  alteration  in 
the  commissions  of  the  judges,  which  is  Bometimes 
ignorantly  attributed  to  George  III.  The  judges' 
1  Cmi.  Hla^  iu.,  1ST. 
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commissiODfl  haviag  forinerly  been  made  durante 
jiaeilo,  it  bad  been  the  practice,  eapeciaUy  in  the 
ktter  yean  of  the  Stasit  dyDasty.  to  diBmus  those 
jndgea  who  ihowed  any  independeDt  will  of  their 
OWD  io  pohticftl  proflecatioDB,  and  this  system  had, 
of  eoortai  a  stroog  teadency  to  destroy  all  iode- 
pendeoce  and  integrity  of  character  in  the  judges, 
and  thuB  to  d^iaat  die  very  eod  for  which  judges 
existed,  the  {mre  adroiDistratioD  of  justice.  That 
iastitation,  to  whicfa,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
'■we  have  owed,"  to  borrow  the  apt  aod  elegant 
lutgnsge  of  Mr.  Hallam,  ''the  uniformity  of  our 
common  law,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
split,  like  that  of  France,  into  a  multitude  of  local 
CDstoms,  aod  to  which  we  still  owe  the  assurance, 
wiiich  is  felt  by  the  poorest  and  most  remote  in- 
habitant of  England,  that  his  right  is  weighed  by 
the  same  tocorropt  and  acute  understanding  upoo 
which  tlie  decision  of  the  highest  question  irf  re- 
posed,"* would  have  remained  lamentably  imper- 
feet  without  the  reform  introduced  by  this  clause, 
which  made  the  judges'  places  be  held  during  life 
or  good  behavior,  aod  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
erowD.*  So  that  now  a  judge  can  not  be  remor- 
ed  from  his  oflSce  but  upon  the  address  of  both 
Housea  of  Fariianieot.  The  commisMon  of  WUt- 
iam's  judges  ran  quam  diu  te  bene  geuerint,  '*  But 
the  king,"  obserres  Mr.  Halhim,  **  gave  an  unfortu- 
oate  iustauce  of  fais  very  injndieions  tenacity  of  bad 
prerogatives,  to  refusing  his  assent,  in  1692,  to  a  bill 
that  had  passed  both  Houses,  for  establitihing  this 
iodepeodeoce  of  the  judges  by  luw,  and  confirming 
their  salaries."'  This  aod  one  or  two  other  pro- 
ceedings of  an  analogous  description  form  the  spots 
upoo  William's  character,  ooe,  nevertheless,  of  the 
brightest  and  greatest  in  the  long  list  of  England's 
kiogfl.  Aud  this  is  not  so  small  a  praise  as  might  be 
sopposad  from  the  vulgar  ootiona  which  sre  apt  to 
be  taken  up  respecting  kings  in  general.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  roll'  of  English  kings  from  WtUiam  the 
Conqneror  dowBward,  we  shall  find  them  consider- 
aUy  above  the  herd  of  mankind,  not  only  in  high 
positnn  hjit  in  the  qualities  which  enable  men  to 
retain  that  posttioD.  Indeed  all  of  them  (of  the 
earlier  ones  at  least)  who  had  not  those  qualities 
were  thrown  from  their  seat,  and  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment were  seized  by  stronger  and  more  dex- 
trous hands.  This  is  apparent  in  the  earlier  times 
and  io  the  later.  The  scepter  which  a  Richard 
Pbntagenet  and  a  Charles  Stuart  could  not  wield 
was  wrenched  from  their  feeble  grasp,  and  wielded 
by  the  iron  hand  of  a  Bolingbroke  and  a  Cromwell. 
But  the  case  was  altered  by  the  Revolution.  The 
path  of  the  English  king  was  thenceforth  marked 
out  by  the  bounds  and  landmarks  of  the  English 
Jftw,  which  seemed  to  say  to  him,  Thus  far  shatt 
thou  go  and  no  farther."  As  there  were  no  longer 
the  same  dangers  to  beset  a  fi>eble  or  vicious  prince, 

>  Middl*  Afo,  ii..  M3. 
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so  there  was  no  longer  the  same  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  one  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  Any  ooe  who  has  read  with  or- 
dinary  attention  the  narrative  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
taiy  tnosactioos  of  William's  reign,  contained  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  will,  we  think,  uoleas  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  warped  by  party  or  religious 
prejudice,  readily  admit  to  the  full  the  truth  of  the 
dnerration  of  Mr.  Hallam,  that  *^  it  mnat  ever  be 
an  honor  to  the  English  crown  that  it  has  been 
worn  by  so  great  a  man."*  There  is  a  quiet, 
simple,  thoroughly  uoosteDtatious  greatness  about 
him,  attended  with  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  justice, 
in  which  we  know  do  one  tbat  ever' occupied  the 
English  throne  that  can  be  compared  to  him,  save 
Cromwell.  We  say  this  npon  the  whole  view  of 
his  character.  Some  of  the  earlier  Normans  may 
have  excelled  htm  in  talents  for  war,  and  in  some 
of  the  talents  for  administration  others  (for  instance 
Elizabeth)  may  have  excelled  him.  But  if  we 
take  the  whole  together— the  character  at  once  firm, 
just,  humane,  and  tofflrant — the  laborious,  simple 
habits — the  sound  understanding,  the  calm  temper, 
the  combination  of  virtues  and  of  talents,  the  ca- 
pacity at  once  for  the  "arts  of  war  and  peace," 
we  think  we  may  safely  asy  that  we  shall  not  easily 
**look  npon  his  like  again."  Mr.  Hallam  has  hap- 
pily hit  off,  as  it  appears  to  ua,  die  whole  rationale 
of  his  position  in  the  following  few  words : — ^*  He 
was,  in  truth,  too  great,  not  for  the  times  wherein 
he  was  called  to  action,  but  for  the  peculiar  condition 
of  a  king  of  England  after  the  Revolntion."' 

In  1705  was  passed  an  act  (4  Anne,  c.  6,  intituled 
•'An  act  for  the  better  security  of  her  majes^'s 
person  and  government,  and  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England  in  the  Protestant  line :"  tfiis  was 
reSoacted,  with  such  alterations  as  was  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  union  with  Scot- 
land), by  6  Anne,  c.  7,  intituled  "  An  act  for  the  se- 
curity of  her  majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
of  the  successioo  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Protestant  Kne  ;*'  and,  by  that  act,  all  penona 
maliciously,  by  wn^ng  or  printing,  muntaining  the 
queen  not  to  be  lawful  queen,  or  ^t  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  or  any  other  person  had  any  right 
to  the  crown,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Preachers  and  others  maintaining  this  were  to  incur 
the  penalty  o{ pramunire.  Parliament  was  not  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  queen's  death,  but  to  continue  for 
six  months,  unless  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  crown  should  come.  And 
parliament,  if  io  being  at  the  time,  was  to  meet  im- 
mediately after  the  queen's  death :  and  in  case  there 
should  be  no  parliament  in  being,  then  the  last  pre- 
ceding was  to  meet.  The  privy  council  was  not  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  queen's  death;  nor  were  the 
places  of  tbe  great  officers,  nor  aoy  offices,  civil  or 
military,  to  become  void,  but  their  holders  to  con- 
tinue for  six  monUis,  unless  sooner  removed  by  itie 
successor  to  the  crown.  On  the  queen's  death  the 
privy  council  were  to  cause  the  next  Protestant  suc- 
cessor to  be  proelsmed,  on  pun  of  high  treason.  In 
case  the  successor  should  be  oat  of  the  realm  at  the 
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time  of  the  qneen't  death,  eeveo  officers  diereio 
namod,  that  is  to  say,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  the  lord  high 
treasurer,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  Queen's  Beach,  at  that  time  being, 
were  appointed  to  be  lords  justices  of  Great  Britain. 
The  successor  was  empowered,  at  any  time  during 
her  majesty's  life,  by  three  instrumentB  under  her 
or  his  hand  and  seal,  to  nominate  and  appoint  such 
aod  so  many  pereons,  being  naturat-boro  eabjects  of 
the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  or  he  should  think 
fit,  to  be  added  to  the  seven  officers  before-named, 
to  be  lords  justices  as  aforesaid.  The  lords  justices 
were  not  to  diasolTe  the  parliament  without  expresB 
dhrection  from  the  successor,  nor  repeal  or  alter  ^3 
•nd  14  Car.  II.,  c.  4|  nor  an  act  made  in  Scotland, 
intituled  **An  act  for  securing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion aod  Presbyterian  church  goTernmeot."  The 
lords  justices  were  to  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in 
the  act  1  Will,  and  Mary,  boss.  1.,  c.  8,  and  also  the 
oath  therein  after  enacted  m  be  taken  after  the  de- 
mise of  her  majesty  without  issue.  If  after  the 
death  of  her  majesty  without  issue,  and  before  the 
arriviii  of  any  succeeding  queen  or  king  in  Great 
Britain,  any  parliament  should  be  called  by  the  lords 
justices,  by  writs  tested  in  their  oames,  such  par- 
liament should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  arrival  of  anch 
anecesBor,  but  should  proceed  after  such  arrival  with- 
out any  new  snramons. 

The  substance  of  the  chief  {nrovisions  the  Act 
of  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land (5  Anne,  c.  8.)  has  been  so  fully  stated  in  a 
preceding  chapter,*  that  it  does  not  seem  necessaiy 
here  to  say  any  more  on  the  aobject 

During  this  period  the  benefit  of  clergy  ooder- 
went  considerable  alteration,  to  understand  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refor  backward.  When  we  last 
mentioned  benefit  of  clergy'  we  stated  that  by  stat. 
4  Hen.  VII.,  c.  13,  layman  were  allowed  their  cler- 
gy only  once ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  their  per- 
sons, all  laymen  who  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege  were  to  be  burned  with  a  red-hot  iron  in 
the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb ;  and  by  stat.  IS  Hen. 

VII.  ,  c.  7,  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from 
any  lay  person  prepeosedly  murdering  his  lord, 
master,. or  sovereign  immediate.  The  distinction 
between  learned  laymen  and  real  clerks  in  orders 
was  abolished  ^r  a  time  by  tha  'statutes  28  Hen. 

VIII.  ,  e.  1..  and  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  3,  bat  is  held  to 
have  been  virtually  restored  by  statute  1  £dw.  VI., 
c.  12,  which  also  enacts  that  lords  of  parliament  and 
peers  of  the  realm  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy,  for  the  first 
offeose  (althoogh  they  can  not  read,  aod  without 
being  buroed  in  the  hand),  for  nil  oflfenses  then 
clergyable  to  commoners,  and  also  for  the  crimes  of 
housebrealciog,  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing,  aod 
robbing  of  churches.  The  operatioo  of  the  abuses 
of  benefit  of  clergy  is  welt  described  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  : — 

"  After  thia  burniug,  the  laity,  aod  before  it  the 
real  clergy,  were  dischai^d  from  the  sentence  of 
1  Stt  lata,  jh  IM.  >  Vd.  ii,,  p.  733. 


the  law  in  the  king's  courts,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  ordioary,  to  be  dealt  with  acci»^iog  to  the  ec- 
elesisstical  canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  oot 
satisfied  with  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane 
secular  court,  set  himself  formally  to  work  to  make 
a  purgation  of  the  oflfender  by  a  new  canonical  trial ; 
although  he  had  been  previously  convicted  by  hi* 
country,  or,  perhaps,  by  his  own  eonfeaaion.  This 
trial  was  held  before  l^e  bishop  io  person,  or  hii 
deputy,  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve  clet^ ;  and  there, 
first,  the  party  himaelf  was  required  to  make  oath 
of  his  own  innocence;  next,  there  was  to  be  the 
oath  of  twelve  compurgatws,  viio  swore  they  be* 
lieved  bo  spoke  the  tni& ;  then  witneaaea  were  to 
be  eiaroined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf  of  Ae  prisoner 
only ;  aod,  lastly,  the  jury  were  to  bring  in  th«r 
verdict  upon  oath,  which  usually  uqiuttod  the  pris- 
oner; otherwise,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  degraded,  mt 
put  to  peoaoce.  A  learned  judge,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  ceotury,'  remarks,  with  much  iodigoatioo, 
the  vast  complication  of  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury,  in  this  solemo  force  of  a  mock  trial ;  the 
witnesses,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury  being 
all  of  them  partakers  io  the  guilt :  the  delinqueot 
party,  also,  though  convicted  before  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  conscious  of  his  own  offense,  yet  was 
permitted  aod  almost  compelled  to  swear  himself 
oot  guitey ;  oor  was  the  good  bishop  himself^  under 
whose  countenance  this  scene  of  wickedness  was 
daily  transacted,  any  meana  exempt  from  a  share 
of  it.  And  yet  by  this  pni^ti«i  the  parQr  was  re- 
stored to  his  credit,  his  liber^,  his  lands,  and  his 
capacity  of  purchasing  afreah,  and  waa  entirelj 
made  a  new  and  an  innocent  man."* 

To  remedy  these  abuses,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
statute  18  £liz.,  c.  7,  that,  after  the  offender  had 
been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  should  oot  be  delivered 
to  the  ordioary  as  formerly,  but,  upon  such  allow- 
ance aod  burning  in  the  hand,  he  should  forthwith 
be  let  out  of  prisoo,  with  proviso  that  the  judge 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  continue  the  offender  in  jail 
for  Boy  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  Aod  thus," 
says  Blackstone,  "  the  law  continued,  for  above  a 
ceotury,  uoaltered ;  eacept  only  that  the  statute  21 
Jac.  I.,  c.  6,  allowed  that  women  convicted  of  sim- 
ple burceniea,  under  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  should 
(not  properly  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  read,  but)  be  bomad  io  the 
hand,  and  whipped,  stocked,  or  imprisoned,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  a  similar  indnl- 
gence,  by  the  statutes  3  and  4  'Will,  and  Mary,  c.  9., 
and  4  aod  6  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  04,  was  extended 
to  women,  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  whatso- 
ever ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  statute,  io  like  manoer  as  meo  might  claim 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  be  discharged  opoo  being 
burned  in  the  hand,  and  imprisooed  for  aoy  time 
not  exceeding  a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and 
all  male  commoners  who  could  read  were  therefore 
discharged  in  such  fekinies;  absolutely,  if  clerks  ia 
orders ;  and  for  the  first  offense,  upon  burning  io 
the  hand,  if  lay ;  yet  all  liable  (excepting  peers)  if 
the  judge  saw  occasion,  to  imprisonment  oot  ex- 

1  Hob.,  »l.  )  4  Qom.,  SSa 
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ueding  a  year ;  and  those  mm  who  could  not  read, 
if  ander  the  degree  of  i>eerage,  were  haoged."* 

Bj  the  Btatote  5  Anoe,  c.  6,  §  4,  it  was  enacted 
that  benefit  of  clei^  shoald  be  graoted  to  aU  those 
coarkted  for  mj  felony  for  which  they  were  en- 
titled to  ask  it,  witfaoDt  requiring  them  to  read  by 
wsy  of  cooditioQ.  And  by  the  2d  and  3d  sections 
(tf'tbe  saine  statate  it  was  enacted  that,  when  any 
person  waa  coDTieted  of  any  dieft  or  larceny,  and 
baraed  in  the  hand  for  the  same,  he  shoald  also,  at 
Ae  discretion  of  die  judge,  be  committed  to  the 
honse  of  correction  or  public  workhouse,  to  be 
there  kept  to  hard  labor  for  any  time  not  less  than 
■ix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  that 
if  the  offenders  escaped  and  were  retaken,  they 
•honld  be  committed  for  any  time  not  less  then 
twelve  months,  and  not  exceeding  four  years.  It 
wu  also  enacted  by  the  statutes  4  Oeo.  L,  c.  11,  and 
6  Geo.  I.,  c.  23.  ^at  when  any  persons  should  be 
convicted  of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or 
soy  fekmious  stealing  or  taking  of  money,  or  goods 
ud  chattels,  either  from  the  person  or  the  bouse  of 
soy  other,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  who  1^  the 
law  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  elei^,  and 
Gible  only  to  the  penahies  of  bumlug  in  the  band 
or  whipping,  the  court  in  their  discretion,  instead 
of  such  homing  in  the  hand  or  whipping,  might  di- 
rect such  offenders  to  be  transported  to  America' 
for  sereo  years ;  and  that  if  they  returned,  or  were 
■sea  at  large  in  this  kingdom  within  that  time,  it 
■faoaid  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  These 
ftrious  BQccessire  changes  io  our  penal  statutes  in- 
dtcBte  so  many  steps  in  the  progress  from  a  rude 
and  bsrbaroas  to  a  comparatively  humanized  state 
ef  Bocie^.  Perhaps  hardly  any  truer'index  could 
be  used  to  measure  either  the  advance  msde,  or  the 
virions  gradations  of  the  scale  passed  over  to  attain 
Uist  point. 

In  Uie  year  1710  waa  inased  an  net,  by  the 
coQitesy  of  those  who  made  it,  intituled  An  act 
tor  securing  the  freedom  of  parliament,  hy  the  fhr- 
ther  qualifying  the  memben  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  '  by  the  first  section  of  which  it  is  enact- 
sd  "that,  from  and  after  the  determioatioo  of  the 
then  parliament,  no  person  shall  be  capable  to  sit  or 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
taj  coooty,  ci^,  borough,  or  cinque^  port,  within 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called-  England,  the  do- 
niinioD  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
who  shall  not  have  an  estate,  freehold  or  copyhold, 
for  his  own  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate,  either 
is  kw  or  equity,  to  and  for  his  own  use  and  benefit, 
of  or  inlands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  over  and 
sbove  what  will  satisfy  and  clear  all  incumbrances 
that  affect  the  same,  lying  or  being  within  that 
psit  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  the  dominion 
of  Wiles,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
of  the  respective  annual  value  hereafter  limited, 
ridelicet,  the  annual  value  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
t!tm«  reprises,  for  every  knight  of  a  shire  ;  and  the 
unasl  valne  of  three  hundred  pounds,  above  re- 

MC€BU.SB9. 
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prises,  for  every  cttisen,  burgess,  or  baron  of  the 
cinque  ports."  By  section  2d  it  was  provided  that 
the  act  should  not  extend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer,  or  of  a  person  qualified  lo  serve  as  knight  of 
a  shire.  And  l^^  section  3d  it  was  provided  that  the 
universities  might  elect  and  return  members  as 
formerly.  By  section  4th  a  mortgagee  can  not 
derive  from  the  mortgaged  estate  a  qualification  to 
lit  in  pariiament.  unless  he  hia  been  in  ponesnon 
seven  years. 

The  celebration  of  clsndestine  marrlagea  in  the 
Fleet*  and  other  placei  having  given  rise  to  "great 
mischief  and  incooveniences"  (as  the  preamble  of 
the  act  says),  an  act  was  passed  (36  Geo.  II.,  c.  33) 
"for  the  better  preventing  of  clandestine  mar- 
riages." It  was  ordered  by  this  act  that  all  bsnns 
of  matrimony  should  be  published  in  manner  there- 
in particnlsrly  mentioDed,  and  that  the  marriage 
should  be  solemnized  in  one  of  the  churches  where 
such  banns  had  been  published.  Notice  of  the 
names,  places  of  abode,  and  times  of  residence  was 
to  be  given  to  the  minister  seven  days  at  the  least 
before  the  poblicatioD  of  the  banns.  The  minister 
waa  declared  not  pnaisbable  for  aolemniuog  mar- 
riages after  banni  published  between  persons,  both 
or  one  of  whom  should  be  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  where  the  parents  or  guardians  give  no 
notice  of  dissent;  but,  where  such  dissent  should 
be  publicly  declared,  publication  of  baDos  was  to  be 
void.  Licenses  were  to  be  granted  to  solemnize 
marriages,  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  such  pnrisli 
only  where  one  of  the  parties  should  have  resided 
for  four  weeks  immediately  before.  There  was  a 
reservation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  right 
to  grant  special  licenses.  Marriages  solemnised  by 
license,  without  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians, 
where  either  of  the  parties  (not  being  a  widower  or 
widow)  should  be  under  age,  were  declared  vokj. 
The  charcb-wardena  were  to  provide  books,  in 
which  were  to  be  registered  all  marriages  and 
baoni;  the  nid  registen  were  to  be  signed  by  the 
minister,  and  the  hooks  were  to  belong  to  the  |nr- 
ish,  and  to  be  kept  for  public  me.  Marriagei  were 
to  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
creditable  witnesses  besides  the  minister,  and  were 
to  be  registered  and  signed  by  the  minister,  parties, 
and  witnesses.' 

The  statute  7  Anne,  c.  12  (passed  in  consequence 
of  the  arrest  of  an  ambassador  of  Peter  the  Great, 
czar  of  Muscovy,  for  a  debt  of  fifty  pounds),  after 
reciting  that  "several  turbulent  and  disorderly  per- 
sons had  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  insulted  the 
person  of  bis  excellency  Andrew  ATtemonowitz  Ma- 
tueo/t  ambassador  extraordinary  of  bis  esarish  maj- 
esty. Emperor  of  Great  Russia,  her  majesty's  good 

>  Book*  were  pieMrTtd  reipvctinr  tudi  imnlaga ;  bat,  fiom  tba 
maoy  fkbricated  eotriei  which  lhay  mm  {<maS  to  enatain,  nriona 
jodgaa  han  rsfaaad  u  recei*«  than  in  •vidanoa.  Mr.  Jnatica  La 
Blanc  nfaaad  to  Mrafva  anch  an  nay  in  avidanca,  aa  baiaf  na  mm 
ihu  a  prirala  namorandun  aiada  hy  aona  bod;  who  had  do  antboriljr 
to  rnaka  it,  and  who  wight  put  down  tuy  thiiig  ba  pleaaed,  whether 
true  or  falio. 

>  The  above  atatnla  ii  repealeil  by  Ibf  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  73  ;  frm 
which  tba  4  Geo.  IV.,  c  Tfl,  differed  chiefly  id  tbii,  that  it  did  not 
nakr  woU  dandeatina  marriagre*.  but  indicted  penaltiM  on  tba  partial 
Tha  laat  narrlaffe  act  la  tb«  8  *  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  85,  iriiielt  camo  into 
opatation  in  March,  1817. 
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friend  and  BII7,  by  arrestlag  him  and  taking  him  by 
nolence  out  of  hia  coach  id  the  pablie  atreat,  and 
detaiaiug  him  in  caatody  for  seTeral  houn,  io  con- 
tempt of  the  protection  granted  by  her  majesty, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  natione,  and  in  prejudice  of 
the  rights  and  privilegee  which  ambassadors  and 
other  public  mtniatera,  authorized  and  received  as 
such,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed  of, 
aod  ought  to  be  Icept  sacred  and  inviolable,"  euacts 
that  fiir  the  future  all  process  whereby  the  person 
of  any  ambassador  or  other  public  miniatera  of  any 
fiiretgn  prince  or  state,  BDthorixed  and  receiTed  as 
rach  by  her  majes^,  her  beira  or  BaccesBoni  or  of 
hia  domeatie  or  domoatio  aerraot,  may  be  arrested, 
or  hu  goods  dtatraiaed  or  aeised,  shall  be  utterly 
Bull  aad  void ;  atkl  all  peraona  prosecutiog  such  proc- 
ess, and  adi  attorneys  and  aoliettora  proaecuting  sod 
•oliciting  in  such  case,  and  all  officers  executing  such 
process,  shall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  disturbers  of  the  public  repose,  and  shall 
suffer  such  penalties  and  corporal  punishment  as 
the  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  and  the  two 
chief  justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  think  fit. 
But  it  ia  provided  that  no  trader  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  who  shall  be  in  the 
service  of  any  ambassador,  shall  have  any  manner 
of  benefit  by  this  act;  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
proceeded  against  aa  having  arreatad  Uie  aenrant  of 
an  ambassador  or  paUic  minister  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  nnlesB  the  name  of  such  servant  be  first  regis- 
tered in  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  and  by  such  secretary  transmitted  to  the 
sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  who  ahall  hang 
np  the  same  in  some  public  place  in  their  offices.*" 

By  statute  1  Anne,  st.  1,  c.  7,  §  5,  the  crown  lands 
and  hereditaments  (except  advowsons)  in  England 
and  Wales  are  made  inalienable,  except  that  they 
may  be  leased  for  thirty  years,  or  three  lives,  under 
the  following  restrictions : — That  the  tenant  be  liable 
to  poniahraent  for  waste;  and  there  be  reserved 
lipon  every  such  grant,  lease,  or  assurance,  respect- 
ively, the  ancient  or  most  usual  rent,  or  more,  Dr 
such  rent  as  hath  been  reserved,  yielded,  and  paid 
ibr  snch  of  the  aaid  manors,  measnages,  kinds,  tene- 
mentat  rente,  tithes,  or  other  hereditaments  as  shall 
be  therein  contained,  for  the  greater  part  of  twenty 
yean  before  the  making  Uiereof;  and  where  no 
aaeh  rent  shall  have  been  reserved  or  payable,  that 
then  upon  every  such  grant,  lease,  or  assurance, 
there  be  reserved  a  reasonable  rent,  not  being  under 
the  third  part  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  of 
the  said  manors,  messuages,  lends,  tenements,  tithes, 
or  other  hereditaments  as  shall  be  contained  in  such 
lease  or  grant;  and  Uiat  such  respective  rents  be 
mode  payable  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  or  suc- 
oeBsors,  who  ahall  make  such  lease  or  grant,  and 
to  her  or  their  heirs  or  successors,  during  the 
whol6  term  or  time  of  the  conUnuance  thereof 
respectively. 

By  the  act  15  Geo.  II.,  c.  22,  a  great  number  of 

>  In  tha  UM  of  ViveMli  v.  Beclier,  3  H.  &  S.,  9S4,  it  wu  dtlenn- 
iDcd  hj  the  Conrt  of  King'i  Beoch  thu  a  coniol  wti  not  *.  puUic 
miniAar  witliin  tin  DMMiiig  of  thia  itUitta)  knd  ihenfore  not  within 
it*  pfMactlon. 


inferior  officers  of  government  were  ezclnded  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  thereby  enacted, 
"that  no  person  who  shall  be  commissioner  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland,  or  commissioner  of  the  navy  or 
victualing  offices,  nor  any  depnties  or  clerks  in  any 
of  the  said  offices,  or  in  any  of  the  several  offices 
following,  that  is  to  say,  the  office  of  lord  high  treas- 
urer, or  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  of 
the  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  hia  nutjesty's  exchequer, 
or  of  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  or  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  or  of  the  kird  high  admiial, 
or  the  commissioners  of  the  admiral^,  or  of  the 
paymasters  of  the  army,  or  of  the  navy,  or  of  hb 
majes^'a  principal  aecretoriee  of  stnte,  or  of  the 
commissionera  of  the  oah,  or  of  the  commiaaionars 
of  the  stamps,  or  of  the  comniisMonerB  of  appeals, 
or  of  the  commissionera  of  wine  licensea,  or  of  the 
commissioners  of  hackney  coaches,  or  of  the  com- 
missioners of  hawkers  and  pedlera,  nor  any  persons 
having  any  office,  civil  or  military,  within  the  island 
of  Minorca,  or  in  Gibraltar,  other  than  oncers  hav- 
ing commissions  in  any  regiment  there  only,  shall 
be  capable  of  being  elected,  or  of  sitting  or  voting 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  any  par- 
liament which  shall  be  hereafter  sommoned  and 
holden." 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
bribeiy  at  elecUons,  particularly  Uwt  species  of  it 
which  is  technically  termed  **treBting" — that  is, 
brilHng  the  poorer  electors  witit  drink  and  food- 
begins  to  make  a  prominent  figure  in  our  political 
annals.  Among  tho  earlier  occauoni  on  which  tlus 
appeared,  one  signal  instance  was  the  general  elec 
tion  that  took  place  immediately  after  Dr.  Sachev- 
erell's  trial.*  This  practice  is  usually  cited  aa  ao 
instance  of  gross  corruption  and  breach  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution.  There  is  more  in  it. 
however,  than  this.  Like  all  similar  phenomena, 
when  of  frequent  and  extensive  recurrence,  it  indi- 
cates something  beyond  the  mere  breach  of  the  let- 
ter of  a  theory  or  formula.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  the  future — -to  coming  events  as  well  aa  past — it 
indicates  a  notion  of  some  form  and  degree  of  power 
lodged  in  those  who  are  thna  bribed  eitiier  with  mon- 
ey or  strong  drink.  Men  do  not  give  either  money 
or  money's  worth  for  nothing;  ond  where  peofde 
are  worth  brilnng  or  trea^g,  they  are  of  some  con- 
sideration. At  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  poorer 
classes  of  France,  Sjiain,  or  Italy  were  not  bribed 
or  treated — no  more  were  those  of  England  in  ths 
time  of  the  Tudors.  And  why  ?  Simply,  because 
they  were  not  worth  it.  Men  who  had  money  to 
spend  in  exchange  for  power  then,  spent  it  in  feeing, 
in  securing  the  favor  and  interest  of  some  court 
minion  of*favorite.  The  bribery  and  treating  at 
elections,  then,  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  the 
times — as  a  sure  sign  that  political  power  hu 
changed  hands — and  that  some  portion  of  it.  at 
least,  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  thus  pud  in  money  or  drink  for  it.  The  mo- 
rality of  thus  purchasing  or  thai  selling  such  power 
is  a  totally  different  qnestion.  But  the  fhct  is  there- 
by established  that  there  was  a  strong  convietktn  in 

1  Sts  uta,  p.  93& 
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tbe  nundi  of  the  parchuen  that  die  TSDcbn  fand 
■ome  of  the  commodity  id  questioo  to  bbII. 

Daring  tbe  preseot  period  a  greRt  many  acts  were 
pusod  relate  to  the  aelectioo  of  juries,  the  mode 
of  conducting  trials,  &c.,  some  of  which  will  require 
to  be  briefly  noticed. 

By  the  stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  24.  §  15, 
aU  jarors  were  to  have  £10  a-year  in  England  and 
d$  in  Wales,  of  freehold  or  copyhold  laods  or  ten- 
emeDts  within  the  county.  This  is  the  first  time 
tbit  copyboldere  (as  such)  were  admitted  to  serve 
upon  juries  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  though  they 
had  before  been  admitted  to  serve  in  some  of  the 
tberiRs'  courts,  by  statutes  1  Ric.  III.,  c.  4.  and  19 
Heoiy  VII.,  c.  13.  By  slat.  6  and  7  Will.  III.,  c. 
4,  ^  3  and  4  (coutiDued  1  Addo,  e.  11,  and  made  per- 
petnal  9  Oeo.  I.,  c.  8),  apotheeariea  within  Loodoo 
and  seven  miles  thereofi  and  country  apothecaries 
who  had  served  aereo  years,  were  exempted  from 
serving  the  offices  of  constable,  scavenger,  and  other 
parisb  and  ward  offices,  and  from  serving  upon  ju- 
ries. By  the  7  and  8  Will.  III.,  c.  32.  §  10.  so  much 
of  the  Stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  24,  as  related 
to  the  returntog  of  jurors,  was  continued  for  seven 
years,  and  again  by  1  Anne.  stat.  3,  c.  13,  for  seven 
yeirs  more,  and  made  perpetual  by  6  Qeo.  II..  c.  37. 
By  stat.  3  Oeo.  II.,  c.  25,  §  16,  any  leaseholder  for 
tbe  term  of  five  hundred  years  ntuolute,  or  for  any 
term  determinable  on  one  or  more  life  or  lives,  of 
the  yeariy  valae  of  c£20  or  upward  over  and  abov;e 
the  reserved  rent  payable  tberaont*  U  qualified  to 
sera  upon  juries. 

Tbe  stat.  24  Geo.  II.,  e.  18,  §  2,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing claiue  regnladng  the  fees  allowad  to  jury- 
men ; — **  And  whereas  complaints  are  frequently 
msde  of  tbe  great  and  extravagant  fees  pud  to  jury- 
men returned  under  the  authority  of  the  said  re- 
cited acts,  be  it  eaacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  no  person  who  shall,  after  the  said  first  day  of 
Easter  TBrm.  serve  upon  any  jury  appointed  or  re- 
taroed  by  authority  of  any  of  the  said  acts,  shall  be 
allowed  or  take  for  serving  eo  any  such  jury  more 
ibao  the  sura  of  money  which  the  judge  who  tries 
the  issue  or  issues  shall  think  just  and  reasonable, 
not  exceeding  the  ram  of  one  pound  one  shilling, 
except  in  causes  wherein  a  view  hath  been  or  shall 
be  directed." 

By  die  4tb  section  of  the  same  stataite  it  is  auaot- 
sd  that  no  challenge  sliall  be  taken  to  any  panel  of 
jnnn  for  mat  of  a  knightfe  being  returned  in  mch 
panel. 

By  the  statute  3  Oeo.  11.*  c.  25,  it  is  ordered  that 
die  sheriff  or  officer  shall  not  return  a  seiMrate 
panel  for  every  separate  cause,  as  forraeriy ;  but  the 
same  panel  for  every  cause  to  be  tried  at  the  same 
ssaixeB,  coolaiaing  not  less  than  for^-eigbt  nor  more 
than  seventy-two  jurors ;  and  that  their  names,  being 
written  on  tickets,  shall  be  put  ioto  a  box  or  gtaas, 
■ad,  when  each  canae  is  called,  twelve  of  those  per- 
sons whose  names  shall  be  first  drawn  out  of  the  box 
■ball  be  sworn  upon  the  jury,  unless  absent,  cbal- 
laaged,  or  excused,  or  unless  a  previous  view  of  the 
laessnages,  lands,  or  place  in  question  shsll  have  been 
tbonght  necessary  by  the  court ;  in  which  case  sm 


or  more  of  the  jarors  returned,  to  be  agreed  on  by 
the  parties,  or  named  by  a  judge  or  other  proper 
officer  of  the  court,  shiUI  be  appointed  by  spectel 
writ  of  habeas  corpora  or  distringas,  to  have  the 
matters  in  question  shown  to  them  by  two  persons 
named  in  the  writ,  and  then  such  of  tbe  jury  as  have 
had  the  view,  or  so  many  of  them  as  appear,  shall 
be  the  6rBt  sworn  on  the  inquest. 

By  the  15th  section  of  the  same  statnte,  either 
party  is  entitled,  upon  motion,  to  have  a  special  jury 
struck  upon  the  trial  of  any  issue,  as  well  at  the  as- 
nxes  as  at  bar,  such  party  paying  the  extraordinaiy 
expense,  unless  [24  Geo.  II.,  c*  18,  §  1]  the  judge 
before  whom  the  cause  ia  tried  shall,  immediately 
after  the  trial,  certify  in  open  court,  under  his  hand , 
upon  the  back  of  the  record,  that  the  same  was  a 
oanae  proper  to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury. 

By  the  itat.  14  Geo.  II.,  c.  17,  ic  ia  enacted,  thai 
itt  after  issue  joined,  the  plainUff  neglect  to  bring  on 
such  issue  to  be  tried  according  to  the  course  and 
practice  of  the  court,  tlie  court  may  give  judgment 
as  in  case  of  nonanit.  And  judgment  given  by  this 
act  was  to  have  tbe  like  force  as  judgment  on  non- 
suit ;  and  the  defendant,  oo  such  judgment,  was  to 
have  costs. 

By  stat.  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  31,  intituled  An  Act  for 
the  better  regnlatingtrialsby  JVuiFriusin  the  county 
of  Middlesex,"  it  is  recited  that,  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  trial 
of  Nin  Prills  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,"  power 
was  respectively  given  to  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bea(^,  tbe  chief  jnsdce  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  chief  baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  absence  or 
deiaalt  of  any  of  them,  to  two  other  judges  or  barons 
of  the  same  several  courts  where  it  shall  happen 
either  of  the  same  chief  justices,  or  chief  baron  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  Bbsent,  to  try  issues  as  justices 
of  Nisi  Prius  for  tbe  said  county  of  Middlesex  with- 
in the  term  time,  or  within  four  days  next  after  the 
end  of  any  term  :  and  that  the  restmining  the  time 
for  such  trials,  after  the  term,  to  four  days,  had  fre- 
quently occasioued  delay  of  justice,  and  the  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  two  judges  or  barons,  in  tbe 
absence  of  any  of  them  the  said  chief  justices  or 
chief  baron,  was  found,  by  experience,  to  be  very 
inconvenient ;  and  then  it  is  enacted  that  it  may  be 
lawfnl  for  the  two  chief  jastices  and  the  chief  bhron, 
and  in  their  absence  for  any  other  judge  or  baron,  as 
justices  of  Aui  Print  for  the  said  county  of  Middle- 
sex, in  term  or  within  eight  days  after,  to  try  iasnes 
at  THti  Prius. 

We  mentioned,  in  a  former  chapter,*  that  by  stat. 
36  Edw.  III.,  stat.  1,  c.  15,  it  was  enacted  that  from 
henceforth  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  shown,  de- 
fended, answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  En- 
glish tongue,  bat  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin.  This 
Latin,  which  succeeded  the  French  for  the  eutry 
and  enrollment  of  pleas,  continued  in  use  till  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  when,  among  "other  innovntioos 
in  the  law,*'  as  Blackstone  terms  them,  or  btw  re- 
forms, as  others  might  term  thein,  the  language  of 
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onr  records  was  •Itersd  and  turned  into  EogUflh. 
"  But,"  says  BlBCketoae,  at  the  restoratioD  of  lUog 
CbarleB.  tiiis  nor^ty  was  do  longer  countenaDced ; 
the  practieen  finding  it  very  difficult  to  expresa  them- 
selves so  concisely  or  Bignificantly  in  any  other  laa- 
gnage  bat  the  Latin."  ''And  thus  it  cootioaed," 
adds  Blackstoae,  witfaoot  any  sensible  incooveoi- 
ence  till  about  the  year  1730."^  But,  whether  the 
inconvenience  was  felt  or  not  before  the  yesr  1730, 
it  began  to  be  felt  then  or  very  soon  after,  if  we  may 
trust  the  preamble  of  the  statute  4  Geo.  II.,  e-  36, 
passed  in  1731,  which  asserts  that  <•  many  and  grent 
mischiefii  do  frequently  happen  to  the  subjects  of 
this  kiogdom  from  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  jos- 
tiee  being  in  an  unknown  laognage,  those  who  are 
summoned  and  impleaded  having  no  knowledge  or 
nnderstanding  of  what  is  sUedgad  for  or  ag^nat 
them  in  the  fdeadings  of  then  lawyers  and  attor- 
oeys,  who  use  a  character  not  legible  to  any  but  per- 
sons praetieiog  the  law."  To  remedy  these  great 
mischieft,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  sabjeeti  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Eng- 
land, more  effectually  than  heretofore,  from  the  peril 
of  being  ensnared  or  brought  in  danger  by  forms  aod 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  in  no  unknown  lan- 
guage, this  statute  enacted  that  all  proceedings  In 
courts  of  justice  in  England,  and  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  should  be  in  the  English 
language  only,  aod  should  be  written  in  such  a  com- 
mon legible  band  and  character  as  the  acts  of  par- 
liameot  are  usually  engrossed  in,  aod  the  lines  and 
words  of  the  same  to  be  written  at  least  as  close  as 
the  said  acts  Bsuslly  are,  and  not  in  any  band  com- 
monly called  court  hand,  aod  in  words  at  length,  and 
not  abbreviated.  Blaokstone  ascribes  the  fblhiwing 
inconveniences  to  this  alteration  :  that  now  many 
clerks  and  attorneys  are  hardly  aUe  to  read,  madi 
less  to  understand,  n  record  even  of  so  modern  a  date 
as  the  reign  of  George  I. ;  and  that  it  has  much  en- 
hnnced  the  expense  of  all  legal  proceedings ;  for, 
since  the  practicers  are  confiaed  (for  the  sake  of  the 
stamp  duties,  which  are  thereby  considerably  io- 
creased)  to  write  only  a  stated  number  of  words  in 
a  sheet ;  and  as  the  English  laogUHge,  through  the 
multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much  more  verbose  than 
the  Latin,  it  follows  thnt  the  number  of  the  sheets 
must  be  very  much  augmented  by  the  change.'  Two 
years  after  another  act,  6  Geo.  IL,  c  14,  was  passed, 
which  albwB  all  technical  words  to  continue  in  the 
usual  laognage. 

By  the  statute  9  and  10  Will.  IIL,  c.  17.  inland 
bills  of  exchange  of  e£6  or  upward,  payidile  at  a 
certain  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  after 
date  thereof,  and  after  aceeptaoce,  and  three  days 
after  they  are  due,  may  be  protested ;  the  protest, 
or  notice  of  auch  protest,  to  be  sent,  within  fourteen 
days  afler  it  is  made,  to  the  party  from  whom  the 
said  bills  were  received.  And  by  stat.  3  and  4 
Anne,  c.  9,  a  lilce  remedy  is  given  upon  promissory 
notes ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  party  refusing  to  under- 
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write  a  bill  of  exofaange.  it  is  enacted  that  auch  Irill 
may  be  protested  for  non-acceptaDce. 

M  The  Act  of  Settlement,*'  aaya  Mr.  Hallani. »  ma 
the  seal  of  our  cooatitational  laws,  the  completeoient 

of  the  RevolutJOD  itself  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
last  great  statute  which  restrains  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  manifests,  in  any  conspicuous  degree,  a 
jealousy  of  parliament  in  behalf  of  its  own  aod  the 
subjects'  privileges." '  At  this  point  of  our  progress 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view  (which  will  ne- 
cessarily be  a  cursory  one)  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  which,  since  the  Bevolutum, 
have  figured  so  much  in  our  political  annals.  It  is 
evident  that,  before  the  Revolatioo,  while  there 
was  a  continual  struggle  going  on  between  the  king 
aod  the  periiament,  the  two  great  parties  would  be 
the  king  od  the  one  hand,  the  parUament  on  the 
other.  To  be  sure,  a  few  members  of  the  parita- 
mentary  body  weukl  take  part  with  Ae  king,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  an  independent  love  of  monarcbical 
superiority,  partly  from  interest  and  imDiediate  con- 
nectioo  with  the  monarchy ;  but  these  would  be  too 
inconsiderable  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  a  party 
in  themselves,  or  even  as  a  limb  of  the  par^  repre- 
sented by  the  king.  This  is  the  subject  presented 
under.one  aspect.  Under  another,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,'  we  may  consider  the  parliament  aa 
made  op  of  two  or  three  parties.  But  these  are 
only  to  be  considered  as  expressing  different  shades 
of  poKtical  opinion — which,  though  they  might  be, 
and.  indeed,  were,  the  precnraora  of  great  events, 
yet  exweised  no  immediate  practical  iDfluence  od 
the  government  of  the  conntry— oot  as  the  repre- 
seutatives  of  o|nnioDS  which -by  turns  awayad  the 
eoaocils  of  the  state.  Even  when  the  Uag  and 
parliament  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  «  con- 
siderable number  of  the  latter  joined  the  king,  we 
do  not  think  that  there  can,  then,  be  eooaidered  as 
existing  any  parties  but  the  king  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  parliament  on  the  other;  or  that  those  who 
sided  with  the  king  can,  with  soy  accuracy,  be  called 
Tories  (as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hallam  has  said  Lord 
Clarendon  was  a  Tory),  any  more  than  that  those 
who  opposed  the  king  can  be  called  Whigs. 

The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  took  their  rise  about 
the  year  1679,  though,  acconliog  to  Roger  North,^ 
Tory  hsd  the  start  of  Whig  about  a  year.  It  (Tory) 
seems  to  have  been  applied  first  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  friends  aod  supporters,  who  were  originally 
called Ybrituti.  *«Th^"a^8Roger North, ••aerved 
tot  mere  diatiniftion,  but  did  not  scandalise  or  reflect 
enough.  Then  they  came  to  S^mCtvy,  which  implied 
riding  pott  to  Rome. ....  Then,  observing  that  the 
duke  favored  Irishmen,  all  his  friends,  or  thoee  sc- 
couDted  auch,  by  appearing  against  the  exclnaion  (of 
the  Dulte  of  York),  were  straight  become  /rtsb,  and 
so  vMd  Irish,  thence  BogtroUert,  aod,  in  the  eojna 
of  the  factious  language,  the  word  Tory  was  enter- 
tained, which  signified  the  most  despicable  savages 
among  the  wild  Irish,  and,  being  a  vocal  clever- 
Bounding  word,  readily  pronounced,  it  kept  hold. 
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■nd  tocA  poMMsioD  of  the  foal  moatha  of  the  fac- 
tion ;  and  everywhere,  as  those  raea  passed,  we 
could  obeerre  them  bresthe  little  else  but  Tory, 
together  with  oaths  and  damnatioo."  *  Od  the 
other  hand,  the  party  thus  named,  ••HceordiDg," 
coDtiDaes  Roger,  to  the  common  laws  of  scolding, 
considered  which  way  to  make  pajrmeat  for  so 
mach  of  J^rry  as  thej  had  been  treated  with,  and 
to  clear  scores."  After  beating  aboat  for  some 
time,  aod  trying  TariooB  words,  such  as  True  Blues, 
Birmingham  Protettants  (by  the  latter  ailoding  to 
frlM  groatB  cooaterfeited  at  that  i^BCe),  they  hit 
opon  Wkigt  which,  says  Roger  North*  «  was  rery 
i^lfieatife,  aa  well  as  ready,  being  Teroacabr  la 
Scotland  (from  iriieaee  it  was  borrowed)  for  cormpt 
and  aiHir  whey.  ImnediateJy  the  train  took,  and, 
apm  the  first  trial  of  the  eiperimeot,  it  ran  like 
Wildfir*,  and  became  general.  And  so  the  accoant 
of  Tory  ma  balanced,  and  soon  began  to  ran  up  a 
sharp  score  on  the  other  side."'  In  his  life  of  his 
brother,  the  lord  keeper,  Roger,  with  characteristic 
ndiveU,  comperes  the  Tories  to  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians, ioaamuch  as  they  accounted  for  their  glory 
what  was  intended  for  their  reproach.^  In  its  origin, 
then,  the  word  Tory  was  used  to  signify  those  who 
fitrored  James  Dnke  of  York,  afterward  James  II., 
and  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  existence  it  might 
be  conndered  as  nearly  synonymons  with  Jacobite. 
Wkigt  on  the  eooQrary,  signified  tfaoae  who  espe- 
cially fiivorvd  and  promoted  the  Rerohition  of  1668 ; 
and,  BB  might  be  expected,  the  party  cdled  Whig 
held  the  ascendency  in  the  administration  for  a  coo- 
•iderabla  time  after  the  Revotation.  Even  King 
William*  however,  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  policy  of  balancing  one  party  by  the  other ;  nor 
can  there  be  said  to  have  been  a  pure  Whig  ad- 
ministration in  any  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne ;  for 
eren  Godolphio  and  Marlborough,  who  for  some 
time  figured  as  Whigs,  came  into  power  aa  Tories. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Anne's  reign,  again,  Harley 
and  Boliagbroke  were  at  the  head  of  a  pure  Tory 
cabinet.  Bat  on  the  acceasioa  of  George  I.  the 
Whigs  trained  power,  which  they  kept  during  the 
whole  of  lliat  and  the  succeeding  reign. 

In  regard  to  the  distincttTe  principles  of  Whigs 
and  Toriaa,  it  may  be  conrenioat  to  refer  for  illus- 
tratbii  to  the  respectire  parties  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament wlueh  had  preceded  them.  Neither  did  the 
Tories  go  so  &r  as  the  royalists  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  Whigs  so  fiw  as  the  parliament-men  on  the 
other.  The  Tories  were  not  for  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, nor  the  Whigs  for  a  republic.  They  both 
agreed  in  being  io  favor  of  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  church  as  by  law  established. 
They  differed  in  this,  that,  while  the  Whigs  were 
io  favor  of  progressive  reform  of  institutions  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  forais  aod  wsnts  of  society  as 
it  adnoced,  the  Tories  were  for  leaving  things  as 
tb^  won,  eiUier  denying  the  existence  of  any  thing 
bad  Id  the  i^stem,  or  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remove  or  destroy  the  bad  parts  without  destroying 
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the  good  at  the  same  time.  One  strong  feature  of 
contrast  between  them,  too,  was,  that  the  Tory  was 
less  in  favor  of  toleration,  and  much  more  io  favor 
of  the  power,  splendor,  and  dignity  of  the  church 
than  the  Whig. 

The  incorporation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land with  Aat  of  England,  during  the  period  now 
under  review,  "renders  it  desiraUe  that  we  shonid 
make  afew  remarks  respecting  the  eonstitntion  and 
government  of  the  former  conntry.  * 

The  form  of  government  in  Scotland,  at  ^e  time 
when  we  begin  first  to  meet  with  any  antlientie 
records  of  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  monarcl^ 
with  feodal  tnatitationa,  assimilated  to  the  An(^ 
Norman,  which  the  Scottish  kings  appeared  stadi* 
ens  to  imitate.  Wherein  the  Scottish  parliament 
resembled  and  wherein  it  difiered  from  the  English 
has  already  appeared.  The  leading  distinction,  at 
least  in  the  practical  working  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  two  cooQtrieB,  was  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
in  Scotland — we  say  practical,  for  theoretically  the 
king  might  appear  to  possess  as  much  power  in 
Scotland  as  be  did  in  England.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Scottish  constitution  io  theory  was 
the  power  given  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles." 
"  We  do  not  read,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  of  any 
oppoution  in  parliament  to  what  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles thought  fit  to  propound.  Those  who  disliked 
the  government  stood  aloof  from  such  meetingi, 
where  the  sovereign  was  in  his  vigor,  and  had  some- 
times crushed  a  leader  of  faction  by  a  sudden  stroke 
of  power ;  confident  that  they  conld  better  fnutrate 
the  execution  of  laws  than  their  enactment,  aod  that 
questions  of  right  and  privilege  could  never  be  triad 
BO  advantageously  as  in  the  field.  Hence  it  is,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  we  must  not  look  to 
the  statute-book  of  Scotland  for  many  limitaticms  of 
monarchy."  * 

The  kings  of  Scotland  had  their  aula  or  curia 
regis.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  came  in  time 
to  be  transferred  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  regular 
lawyers,  called  the  Court  of  Session,  as  tbo  juris- 
dictioD  of  the  corresponding  conrt  in  England  was 
transferred  to  the  present  courts  of  Westminster 
HoU,  though  the  change  took  place  much  later  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  But  the  Conrt  of  Session 
possessed  no  criminal  jurisdiction :  the  hereditary 
jurisdictions  remained  unaffected  for  some  ages, 
though  the  king's  two  justiciaries,  replaced  after- 
ward by  a  court  of  six  judges,  went  their  circuit 
even  throu^  those  counties  wherein  charters  of 
royalty  had  been  granted.  Two  remarkable  inno- 
vations seem  to  have  accompanied,  or  to  have  been 
not  for  removed  io  time  from,  the  first  formation  of 
the  Court  of  Session;  the  discootinnauce  of  juries 
in  civil  causes,  and  the  adoption  of  so  many  princi- 
ples from  the  Roman  law  as  have  given  the  juris- 
pmdence  of  Scotland  a  very  different  chiiacter  from 
our  own."' 

The  sufferings  which  Scotland  endured  under  the 
Stuarts  during  the  latter  yean  of  their  accursed 
yoke  are  painted  by  Mr.  Hallam  with  a  few  power- 
1  CoHt.  Hilt.,  iii.,  411.  '  *  lUllam,  ibid. 
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fal  Btrokea  id  lome  paraages  of  the  chapter  which 
he- has  devoted  to  the  CooititntiooB)  History  of  Scot- 
land. «•  There  was,  in  ftet,"  he  aajw,'  a  very 
atrikiag  difference  in  the  circamBtancea  of  the  two 
kingdoma.  Id  the  ooe,  there  had  been  illegal  acta 
aad  unjustifiable  aererities ;  but  it  was,  at  firat  Bight, 
00  very  strODg  case  for  national  resistance,  which 
stood  rather  on  a  calculation  of  expedtODcy  thao  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation  or  an  irapalse  of  indig- 
nant revenge.  But  in  the  other,  it  had  been  a  tyr- 
anny, dark  as  that  of  the  most  barbarous  ages; 
despotiam,  which  in  England,  wae  acarcely  in  bloa- 
aom,  had  borne  ita  bitter  end  poisoooua  fruita :  no 
word  of  slighter  import  than  forfeiture  could  be 
ehosoD  to  denote  the  national  rejection  of  Uie  Stuart 
Une." 

After  conrideiing  briefly  the  arguments  for  and 
agunst  die  Union,  and  characterizing  the  measure 
as  ui  experiment  of  such  hazard  that  every  lover 
of  hia  country  must  have  conseDted  io  trembling,  ow 
revolted  from  it  with  disgust,"  Mr.  Hallam  arrives 
at  the  following,  we  think,  just  conclusion — *•  But 
it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  arthe  best  justifica- 
tion of  those  who  catne  into  so  great  a  sacrifice  of 
natural  patriotism,  that  they  gave  up  no  excellent 
form  of  polity ;  that  the  Scota  constitution  had  never 
produced  the  people's  bnppiDese;  that  their  parlia- 
ment was  bad  in  ita  composition,  aod  in  practice 
little  else  thiio  a  factiooa  aod  venal  aristocracy ;  that 
they  had  before  them  the  alternatives  of'tbeir  pres- 
ent condition,  with  the  prospect  of  unceasing  dis- 
content, half  suppressed  by  unceaaiog  corruption, 
or  of  a  more  honorable,  but  very  precarious,  separa- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  renewal  of  national 
wars  aod  border-feuds,  at  a  cost  the  power  of  the 
two  could  never  endure,  and  at  a  hazard.of  ultimate 
conquest,  which,  with  all  her  pride  and  bravery,  the 
experience  of  the  last  geoeration  had  shown  to  be 
no  impossible  term  of  the  contest." 

This  is,  in  fact,  most  true.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment— the  Scottish  constitution  was  "in  practice 
little  else  than  a  fectioua  and  veoal  aristocracy." 
A  few  remarks  illastrative  of  it,  as  compared  with 
other  aristocracies  that  have  made  a  figure  in  the 
world's  anoala,  will  throw  further  light  on  the  8al>- 
ject. 

There  are  some  poiots  of  resemblance,  though 
more  of  difference,  between  the  Scottish  ariatocracy 
and  the  ancient  Roman.  Among  the  points  of  re- 
semblance were  the  non-esiatence  in  bo^  cases  of 
a  middle  class,  aod  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  no- 
ble's placing  hia  strength  in  the  strengUi  or  number 
of  his  "following,**  or  vassals,  and  the  Roman  no- 
ble's placing  hia  in  the  number  of  bis  clients." 
And  as  the  nominal  soveroign  in  Scotland,  the  king, 
attempted  in  vntn,  by  legislative  enactment  to  di- 
minish the  magnitude  of  those  feudal  retinues,  so 
also  did  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Rome,  as  appeara 
from  the  attempt  to  pass  such  laws  as  the  Lex  Fabia 
de  aminiu,  vel  numero  tectalorum,'  The  leading 
points  of  difference  were  the  carefal  and  ayatematic 
education  of  the  Roman  in  the  arts  both  of  peace 

1  CaiiM.  UiH.,  iii.,  441.  >  Ibid,  iii.,  491 
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and  war,  his  cfmseqnent  knowledge  of  the  tews  of 
his  country  aod  a|Aitade  for  the  burinoH  of  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  leading  of  armies.  Hence 

another  grand  distinction.  The  Roman  perpetrated 
hia  injustice  aod  oppression  nnder  the  color  of  law; 
the  Scottish  noble  in  defiance  of  law.  The  Vene- 
tian oligarchy  resembled  more  the  Roman  than  the 
Scottish  in  their  deeper  policy  aod  better  unieu 
among  themselves.  The  French  oobility,  prior 
to  the  final  &II  before  the  power  of  the  monarch, 
wielded  by  the  iron  hand  of  RiebeUen,  rather  re- 
sembled the  Scottish.  The  Scottish  aristocracy, 
being  mostly  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  possessed 
originally,  along  with  the  courage  and  enei^,  some 
portlbn  of  the  policy  and  aatuteness  of  that  remark- 
able peo|rie.  The  greatest  champions  of  Scottish 
independence  against  the  eneraaehing  amtntion  of 
the  Aog^Norman  kings,  Robert  Bruce  and  Wilt 
iam  Wallaee  (for  he,  too,  ta  aaid  to  have  been  of 
Anglo-Norman  descent),  were  of  the  same  race 
with  those  kings  and  their  chivalry.  But  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Anglo- Noroians  in  Scotland  (as  id  Ire- 
land, though  in  a  ktsa  degree  than  in  Scotland)  was 
to  degenerate,  to  fall  back  to  the  level  of  the  ioferior 
civilization  of  the  pmple  among  whom  they  had 
settled.  So  that  we  see  in  the  goverDment  of  Scot- 
land, throughout  the  greater  portion  of  ita  history, 
only  a  wild  and  rude,  a  sanguinary  aod  ferocious, 
and  in  ita  larger  etages,  until  its  absorption  in  the 
milder  influencea  and  more  advanced  civiliaatioo  of 
England,  a  selfish,  a  factious,  and  venal  oligarchy, 
redeemed  by  few  even  of  the  savage  virtues ;  and 
latterly  by  almost  noae  of  the  heroie  deeds  which, 
tike  atars  seen  here  and  there  amid  dark  clonds,  had 
dune  through  the  barbaric  darkness  of  its  oariier 
hiatoiy. 

The  Roman  law  ingrafted  into  that  of  Scotland, 
aa  into  that  of  the  other  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
appears  to  have  exercised  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  aristocracy.  In  none  of  them 
did  the  nobility  adopt  the  profonod  policy  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy  of  monoplizing  the  legal  knowl- 
edge as  well  aa  the  military  rank  of  the  state.  Gib- 
bon, indeed,  mentions  an  instance  of  a  patricieo  law- 
yer,' whose  shrewd  and  haughty  reply,  when  be 
was  asked  to  commit  his  knowledge  to  writing, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
aware  of  thia  policy.  While  on  the  other  hand 
BlackBtone*8  remark,  that  **tiie  concealment  (of  the 
laws  from  Xb»  people  by  the  hwyera  of  ancient 
Rome)  was  ridieidoui"*  evinces  as  complete  no  ig- 
norance of  it.  It  was  not  merely  the  power  that 
was  the  necessary  coocomitant  of  the  technical 
legal  knowledge ;  there  was  the  aequiaition  of  the 
habits  of  business  and  thought,  particularly  of  busi- 
ness, or  of  practical  aa  distinguished  from  tpecota- 
tive  employment  of  the  intellect,  which  fitted  the 
Roman  patricians  at  once  for  political  aod  military 
leaders,  and  rendered  them  as  a  body  the  most  con- 
summate pratical  statesmen  that  the  world  has  yet 
beheld. 

1  Raogl  da  l^buia,  wW,  in  uwwer  la  l)w  pnyw  at  Kiss  Awun 
(hM  he  would  commit  hi*  kwnrledgv  to  writing,  decUnd  d*  n 
qa'  il  mvoit,  m  ferail  il  Ja  nal  Inm|o»  aoa  parail,  n  b«)  Mf*  hnwi 
l*Ui*."— ffiUm,  OmKm  mi  Failt  dwp.  ItiU.  >  t  OMk,  IK 
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Id  the  course  of  the  space  of  more  than  seventy 
yean,  over  which  the  period  we  are  now  engaged 
extends,  the  public  revenoe — in  other  words,  the 
portion  of  tht  RODaal  produce  of  the  natioiml  indus- 
try abstractad  fiw  the  azpenaei  of  the  goTemment — 
continued  progreasirely  to  increase;  and  many  in-  j 
noTationa  were  also  introduced  from  time  to  time ; 
'  both  io  the  appoiDtmeot  of  the  bnrdeo  of  taxation  and 
ID  the  expeoditura  of  its  prodace.  A  slight  notice 
of  the  moat  ranarkable  particiilars  preseDted  by  a 
subject,  a  full  acooaat  of  which  would  fill  volnmea, 
ia  ell  that  can  be  here  attenipted. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  TI.  the  public 
tocome,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  amounted  to  about  two  millions  sterling.' 
In  1701,  the  last  year  of  William's  reign,  it  is 
stated  at  ^£3,895,205.  of  which  the  customs  yielded 
eei,539,100,  the  excise  .{696,004,  the  land-tax 
i£989,965,  the  post-office  <sei30,399,  and  furious 
small  tuxes  fi£249>737.  Even  by  this  account,  then, 
taxatioo  bad  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  course  of 
the  twehra  years  that  succeeded  the  Revolution. 
Bat  the  tDcome  of  thia  year  was  conaiderably  below 
the  average  of  the  whole  reign,  in  the  thirteen  years 
of  whidi  it  appean  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  ex- 
chequer amouDted  to  no  less  than  serenty-two  mill- 
iooa  sterling,  giving  an  average  annual  income  of 
nearly  fire  millions  and  a  half. 

Of  the  seventy-two  mill(oDH,tbe  land  tax-produced 
about  nineteen,  the  customs  above  thirteen,  the  ex- 
cise above  thirteen  and  a  half,  various  potts  or  capi- 
tation taxes  about  two  and  a  half,  the  post-office 
alone,  with  some  arrears  of  hearth-money,  about 
two:  about  eight  millions  were  derived  from  stamp 
doUes,  duties  on  glass  and  earthen-ware,  lotteries, 
■od  a  varie^  of  other  taxes,  and  io  part  also  from 
eertain  fioaocial  operations,  such  as  the  sale  of  an- 
nnitias,  which  would  be  more  property  described  bs 
the  borrowing  of  money  than  the  raising  of  it  by  tax- 
ation ;  finally,  abora  thirteen  millions  were  directly 
raiaad  Iqrioan. 

From  tha  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  reign  there 
were  expended,  upon  the  navy  nearly  twenty  mill- 
ions, npoo  the  army  about  twenty-two  millions, 
upon  the  ordaance  about  three  millions,  and  upon 
what  was  then  called  the  civil  list  (which,  how- 
ever, locluded  various  charges  besides  the  expenses 
of  the  household)  nearly  nine  millions,  or  about 
^650,000  per  aonfim.  The  rest  went  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  money  borrowed  (an  item 
which  abaorbed  attove  five  millions  in  the  coarse  of 
tha  reign),  for  the  payment  of  annuities,  lottery 
prisea,  and  interest  due  to  the  bank  (making  about 
three  milliona  more),  for  the  expense  of  a  recoinage 
of  Uia  silver  money  in  1696  (above  two  millions  and 
a  half),  and  to  meet  a  great  variety  of  small  charges. 
Above  three  milliona  of  the  money  directly  raised 
by  lean  waa  also  repaid.' 

Of  the  old  sources  of  revenue  the  hearth-money 
was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  tax  that  was  re- 
finqnisbed  in  the  course  of  this  reign  :  it  whs  abol- 
iabed  by  parliament,  as  "grievous  to  the  people," 

•  S«i  *ol.  iii.,  p.  89T. 
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immediately  after  the  Revolution.  A  tax  imposed 
on  the  stock  of  the  India  and  other  public  com- 
panies in  1692  WHS  also  repealed  in  the  following 
year;  and  certain  duties  on  glass  nod  eart-hen-ware, 
imposed  io  1695,  were  taken  off  in  1698  and  1699. 

At  the  close  of  William's  reign  the  public  reve- 
nue consisted  of  the  following  branches : — 

I.  ThbCcstoms;  comprehending — 1.  TKe  7\m- 
nage  and  Poundage  IhUiet,  called  the  Old  Suh- 
ridy^  or  Subsidy  Inward 2.  TTie  Petty  Customs, 
or  AtieH^a  Outy,  being  the  higher  poundage  paid 
by  foreign  merchants ;  3.  The  Additional  Duty,  a 
further  tnnnage  and  poundage;  4.  The  One  per 
Cent.  Inward,  another  tonnage  and  poundnge,  pay- 
able upon  certain  imposts  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  5.  Compositions  on  petty  seizares  of  smuggled 
goods;  6.  The  One  per  Cent.  Outicard,  a  tonnage 
and  poundage  on  exports;  7.  The  New  Subsidy, 
another  tunoage  and  poundage,  first  granted  in 
1697;  8.  ITie  Impost  on  Wines  and  Vinegar,  first 
granted  for  eight  years  by  James  Il.'s  parliament  in 
1685;  9.  The  Impost  on  Tobacco,  also  first  granted 
in  1665,  for  the  same  term;  10.  Impost  of  IS9Q, 
upon  East  India  goods,  wrought  silk,  and  other 
fbreign  commodities,  in  all,  fifty-five  in  number; 
11.  The  Impost  of  1692-91  rtpoa  seventy-two  aeveral 
sorts  of  goods ;  13.  The  Onnage,  an  Impost  upon 
foreign  wines,  vinegar,  cider,  and  beer,  first  granted 
io  1666,  to  enable  the  crown  to  bear  the  expense  of 
coining  money  for  the  public:  13.  The  Excite  on 
Salt,  so  called  because  managed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  but  properly  a  branch  of  the  Cns- 
toms,  being  levied  upon  foreign  salt  imported,  first 
imposed  in  1693 ;  14.  Thx  New  Duty  on  Spice  and 
Pictures,  first  granted  in  1695;  15.  The  Second 
Twenty-five  per  Cent,  on  French  Goods,  first  grant- 
ed in  1695;  16.  The  New  Duty  on  Whalejins,  first 
granted  in  1697;  17.  The  New  Duty  on  Coals, 
Culm,  and  Cinders,  first  granted  io  1698;  18.  The 
Fiflun  per  CetU,  on  Muslins,  a  du^  on  East  India 
goods,  laid  on  in  1700;  19.  The  Exdse  on  Liquors 
Imported,  which  was  also,  like  the  salt  duty,  under 
the  management  of  the  Commiasionera  of  Excise, 
and,  having  been  first  granted  in  16C0,  to  Charles 
II.  for  life,  waa  afterward  continued  for  the  life  of 
each  successive  sovereign,  to  George  III.,  inclusive; 
and,  20.  The  Duties  of  Prisage  and  Butlerage,  ex- 
igible on  foreign  winee  by  an  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  crown. 

II.  The  Excist:;  comprehending — 1.  The  Tem- 
porary Excise,  in  like  manner  granted  in  1660,  for 
the  life  of  Charles  II.,  and  renewed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  subsequent  reign;  2.  The  Hereditary 
Excise,  granted  to  the  crown  forever,  io  1660,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  profits  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
Sec. 3.  The  Excise  of  1692,  upon  beer,  ale,  and 
other  liqnors;  4.  Ute  Excise  of  1693,  an  addition  l» 
the  preceding;  5.  7%e  Second  Excise  of  1693,  a 
further  du^  on  the  same  liquors;  6.  The  Excise 
upon  Home-made  Salt,  first  granted  in  1697;  7.  The 
Second  Excise  upon  Homi'made  SaU,  first  granted 

nifa,  in  Sincl»ir'i  Hiitorf  of  the  Public  RaKnw,  ml.  iii.,  AppenHii, 
pp.  13S-130  i  and  in  iha  Psriiuneiitur  UitUrj,  vol.  v.,  Appendu  19. 
)  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  BSft.  >  Ibid. 
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in  1698;  8.  The  Malt  Tax,  &nt  graatad  in  1697; 
9.  The  iSzciM  on  Sieccts,  •  duty  impoBsd  io  1699, 
upon  sweetBi  defia^d  ta  me^n  "all  liqoon  mado  by 
infiuioa,  ferinwtatioD,  or  otliarwiMf  from  fbreigo 
fruit  or  Mgeri  or  from,  frvit  or  augar  mixed  with 
other  mfiteriabt  and  coaimonly  made  me  of  for 
recoTeriog,  iBcroBMPg.  or  nuikiog  of  any  kiads  of 
wine  or  cider and,  10.  The  Excise  on  Low  Wines 
or  SjriritSj  lirst  granted  in  1700. 

Ill,  The  Inl^d  Duties;  com|x*ebeDdtng^l. 
The  Poat'0§ice  Jtevenut,  greeted  ia  perpetuity  to 
Charles  IL,  bis  heira  sad  succeasorst  at  the  Realo- 
ration ;  3.  The  Casual  Projitt  of  wioe  licenses, 
seizures,  6cc. ;  H.  The  First  Stamp  Duly,  granted 
in  1694  ;  4.  The  Ilaekney  Coach  Duty,  imposed  in 
1693 ;  6.  2%e  Dttiy  on  Bachelors  and  Widows,  and 
on  Marriages,  Birtlu,  and  Burials*  imposed  in  1695 ; 
6.  The  Duty  m  Houses  and  Windoua,  impoaed  in 
1696;  7.  The  Duty  on  Hawkers  and  JPedlera,  firat 
impoaed  in  11^7 }  and.  B.  Second  Stan^  Dutg, 
graoted  ia  1698.' 

To  these  ia  to  b«  added  the  land-tax,  which  waa 
alwaya  grunted  only  for  a  year  at  a  time,  aad  which 
jo  tlUs  reigo  waa  at  first  Is.  in  the  poued,  bat  waa 
raised  %o  As.  ia  1693,  and  was  not  reduced  b^w  3a> 
in  any  subsequent  year.  And,  flnslly,  there  were, 
forming  part  of  the  royal  iDcoaia,  the  reuta  of  the 
crown  lands,  the  revenues  of  the  ducbles  of  Lba- 
caater  and  Cornwall,  and  tbe  Hret-fruita  and  tenths 
payable  by  the  holders  of  church  beneficeB. 

Ko  civil  liat  waa  settled  upon  King  William  at  his 
Bccesaioo  ;  but  aeveral  of  the  aba?e-nieDtioaed  du- 
ties graoted  in  the  course  of  his  reign  were  secured 
to  his  majesty  for  life,  and  to  othera  be  waa  cooNd- 
ered  to  have  a  title  io  right  of  hia  poaaesaioD  of  tbe 
OFOWD.  At  the  acceaeioD  of 'Queen  Aone  it  was 
arranged  that  the  tuooage  aad  poundage  duties 
called  the  New  Subsidy,  impoaed  io  1697,  the  tem- 
porary exotae,  the  reveaoe  of  i^e  poat-office,  tbe 
first-fruits  and  tentba,  tbe  casual  profits  of  wine 
licensea,  aeizurea,  &c.,  with  the  rerenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  end  other  rents  of  crown  landa, 
should  be  formed  into  a  fund  for  fornisbing,  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  majesty,  a  yearly  income  of 
«£7 00,000,  for  tbe  support  of  her  majeety's  hooaebold 
and  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  tbe  crown.  And 
ever  since  it  has  been  tbe  practice,  at  tbe  commeece- 
ment  of  every  new  reigo,  to  aettle  a  certain  civil-list 
revenue  upon  the  sovereign  for  life,  although  the 
•ources  of  tbe  said  reveoue,  as  well  aa  its  amoDot 
and  ita  appropriation,  have  been  variously  regulated. 
Anne  devoted  eE100,000  a-year  from  the  amount 
allotted  for  bar  civil  list  to  the  publie  service,  and 
she  also  resigned  that  part  of  it  derived  from  the 
first-fruits  of  church  benefices  (amountiag  to  about 
cflOO.OOO  a-year)  for  tbe  augmentation  of  the  poor- 
er livings.  The  actual  civil  list  during  this  reign, 
therefore,  scarcely  amounted -to  <£600,000  a-yeiir. 

The  receipts  of  the  exchequer  io  tbe  reigo  of 
Anue  are  calculated  to  have  amouoted  to  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-two-  milliooa  in  all;  of  which 
about  fifteen  millioDa  was  derived  from  the  customs, 

I  Tlw  Riitoiy  of  our  Caitomi,  Atili,  Ac,  bj  T>  CnnDingliam,  c*q., 
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aboot  twenty-one  millions  from  tbe  exciae.  about 
tlie  same  from  the  land-tax,  above  five  millioiis  from 
the  remaining  Mxas,  from  lotteriea.  granta  of  anon- 
itieBt  &c.i  and  about  Mxty  milliooa  from  loana.  Of 
the  last-mantioaed  anm  about  thirty-two  miUuHia 
appemx  to  have  been  repaid ;  about  tweoty-fcwo  and 
a  half  went  for  the  [Miyment  of  annuiUea  and  inter- 
est upon  the  debt;  nearly  thirty-three  millioos  waa 
expended  upon  tbe  navy,  twenty-three  and  a  half 
oo  the  army,  two  on  the  ordnance,  above  seven 
and  a  half  on  tbe  civil  list,  and  aboot  two  more  on 
other  charges.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  tbe  aver- 
age annual  revenue  during  this  reign  was  about  seven 
millions  sod  a  half ;  but  of  that  nearly  two  millioos 
went  to  pay  the  claims  of  .the  creditors  of  the  state. 

Tbo  most  important  chaoges  that  took  place  io 
the  taxation  of  the  country  daring  this  reign  wore 
the  following :— The  tax  on  marriages,  dee.,  imposed 
ia  1695,  waa  albwed  to  expire  in  1706>  In  1708  an 
additional  tax  of  2a.  per  tan  waa  laid  on  coals  brought 
coaatwiae  into  the  poit  of  London :  thia,  like  the 
previoaa  duty  of  Is.  6d.,  waa  appropriated  to  the 
buildiog  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Panl's.  An  ad- 
ditional tax  on  foreign  wines  and  some  other  mer- 
chaadisea,  called  tbe  One-third  Subsidy,  was  im- 
poaed in  1702 ;  an  additionnl  duty  on  spice  end  pic- 
tures in  1703;  a  further  duty  on  wines,  called  tbe 
Two-third  Subsidy,  in  1704 ;  a  new  duty  on  pep- 
per and  raisins  in  1709;  new  duties  on  faretgn 
candles  in  1709  and  1710  ;  duties  on  the  exportation 
of  coals  in  1710  and  1714  ;  and  vu-ieus  new  duties 
on  foreign  hides,  tkiae,  parobmeot,  vellum,  cards, 
dice,  hops,  Boap,  paper,  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c..  ia  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign.  In  1711  a  doty  of  9a. 
per  tun  was  imposed  upon  rock-salt  exported  to 
Irelaad.  A  fourth  exciae  upon  home-made  liquor* 
was  granted  in  1709 1  an  excise  upon  condlea  tb» 
same  year,  and  another  in  1710;  and,  in  aubaequeot 
years,  excises  upon  tanned  hides,  home-made  vel- 
lum, parchment,  paper,  pasteboard,  soapt  printed 
Bilks,  calicoee,  atarch,  gilt  and  silver  wire,  and  va- 
rious other  commoditiea.  The  post-office  rates 
were  considerably  increased  ia  1710;  an  additional 
duty  on  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  win- 
dows, was  granted  in  1709 ;  the  same  year  «  doty 
of  6d.  in  tbe  pound  waa  imposed  on  all  sums  paid 
with  clerks  or  apprentices;  a  third  atamp  doty, 
comprehending  debentures,  almaoace,  ice.,  waa  laM 
on  in  1711;  a  fourth,  on  pamphlets  and  advertise- 
ments, in  1713  ;  a  fiftb,  on  poltciea  of  insurance  tbe 
same  year;  and  a  sixth,  oo  varioua  daeciiptaona  of 
deeds  and  other  legal  wriUap,  in  1714.  In  1713  a 
tax  of  ,£35,000  par  annnm  was  impoamloD  tbe  civil- 
list  revenue,  for  the  payment  of  arrear*  of  aalariea 
and  other  d^ts.  Finally,  the  hnd-tax  was  kept  up 
at  the  rate  of  As,  till  the  hat  year  of  this  reign,  whea 
it  was  reduced  to  2s.  "Thus,"  exckiims  a  paina- 
;  taking  historian  of  our  taxation,  after  haviog  enu- 
I  merated  thirty-seven  beads  uf  customs,  twenty- 
seven  of  excise,  and  sixteen  of  inland  duties,  "thus 
we  have  at  last  made  an  end  of  our  long  list  of  taxes 
'  which  were  subsisting  at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
I  reign ;  but  there  were  several  others,  that,  like 
I  noisome  meteors,  made  their  appearance  for  a 
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yfKt  or  more,  ind  then  ranished.  Those  we  hnve 
fbrixtme  to  meaHon.  becanse,  we  believe,  the  reader 
wis  be  hf  thift  time  aa  henrttly  tfred  of  reading  as 
We  nre  of  collecting  and  writing  such  n  disagreeable 
scroll  as  that  we  have  now  giroo."  "  Let  him  con- 
sider, then,"  our  aotbor  pnthetically  adds,  "what 
the  people  moat  he  who  ate  to  pay  these  taxes.'" 
And,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  financiers 
of  the  age  of  Anne  had  made  a  respectable  progress 
in  the  art  of  getting  at  the  superRaous  contents  of 
&t9  peoples*  pockets — though  their  science  and  skin 
hare  beeo  far  oatshooe  by  the  diseoreries  of  more 
recent  times. 

The  same  civil  list  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Qoeen  Aooe,  wiHi  some  slight  alteratioos  as  to  the 
bixea  irom  which  it  was  to  be  drawn,  was  settled,  at 
hb  ftccesaioD,  upon  George  I.  In  the  beginotng  of 
this  reigD  «H  the  taxes  then  snbaistlDg,  except  the 
bod-tax,  the  malt-tax,  and  a  very  few  others,  were 
made  perpetual,  and  consolidated  into  what  was 
trrmed  the  Aggregate  Fund.  Afterward,  a  thirty- 
eighth  brsach  was  ndded  to  the  customs  in  1731, 
by  a  doty  of  2s.  per  bushel  on  foreign  apples ;  a 
twenty-eighth  branch  to  the  excise  in  1719,  by  a 
duty  ot  Gt-  per  ounce  on  wrought  silver-plate;  and 
a  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteeth  to  the  io- 
Innd  doties-  by  a  tax  of  d£6  per  annum  imposed  in 
1725  oD  every  retailer  of  beer  or  ale  in  the  eittes  of 
London  and  Westminster,  by  certain  new  stamp 
duties  on  law  proceedings  imposed  the  same  year, 
and  by  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  laid  in  1720  on  all  pen- 
siooi  and  salaries  derived  from  the  erown.  Thne, 
at  the  end  of  this  reigo,  »■  we  had  snbsistiQg,"  ob* 
serves  Canoingfaam,  thir^-eight  branches  of  ens* 
toflis.  twen^-elght  branches  of  excise,  and  nine* 
teen  braochea  of  inland  duties,  in  all  eigfaty<flve 
differaot  Icinds  of  taxes;  many  of  which  brancbes 
affect  ■  great  variety  of  sorts  of  goods ;  and  the  laws 
relating  to  them  make  by  ftr  the  greatest  part  of 
the  many  large  folio  volumes  of  statutes  that  have 
been  enacted  since  the  Revolutioo  ;  whereas  all  the 
statotes  from  the  beginning  of  our  monarchy  to  that 
hvaouB  era  are  (including  the  original  French  and 
Latin,  and  the  English  translation)  contained  in  two 
folio  volootes,  of  which  those  that  relate  to  taxes 
make  but  a  very  loeonsiderable  part."* 

Id  the  thirteen  yeara  of  the  reigo  of  George  I. 
the  cvstoms  are  stated  to  hare  produced,  in  all,  above 
twenty-oD*  millioas  and  a  haK^  the  exotsa  nearly 
thirty  minions  and  a  half,  the  Iftod-tax  about  eigh- 
teen milKona  and  a  ha|{^  tiie  stamp  duties  above  a 
millioQ  and  a  half,  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
sometUag  aiidar  five  miUionB;  malting  the  total 
amouBt  of  the  reeeipti  of  the  exchequer  above  sev- 
eoQr-seT«a  millioBSt  giving  an  average  of  very  nearly 
six  ratiliDna  per  annum.  The  average  reveooe  of  the 
four  last  years  of  the  reign  was  (£6,762.643;  of  which 
aam  the  laod-ux  (at  4«.)  produced  wC2,000.000,  the 
coetoms  ^£1,530,361,  the  excise  c£l,927,354,  the 
malt-ux  4750.000,  the  salt  duty  ,£1B5,505,  the 
stamp  doties  4133,665,  the  bouse  and  window  duty 
<ei31t011,  the  postoffice  475,545,  the  taxes  fonn- 
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tng  ^e' Aggregate  Fund  458,755:  the  remainder 
was  derived  from  the  hackn^-coach  tux,  hnwkers' 
and  pedlen'  licenses,  the  tax  on  peosions,  and  vsri- 
ous  small  branches  belonging  to  the  civil  list. 

Of  the  seventy-seven  millions  received  by  the  ex- 
chequer in  the  course  of  the  reign,  the  civil  list  is 
cnlcolated  to  have  absorbed  above  ten  millions  and  a 
half  (or  about  4850,000  per  annum),  the  navy  nearly 
thirteen  millions,  the  army  neariy  fourteen  millions, 
the  ordnance  above  a  million,  end  the  interest  on,  and 
repayment  of,  a  small  part  of  the  public  debts,  with 
a  few  roiscellnneoos  charges,  the  remainder.  The 
military  operations  of  this  reignwe  calculated  not  to 
have  cost  more  than  about  six  millions. 

On  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  same  rerenoea 
wfaicb  had  been  payable  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
list  in  ibe  time  of  his  father  were  in  like  manner 
settled  fbr  life  upon  the  new  king,  with  the  provi- 
sioD  that,  if  they  should  in  any  year  fitil  to  produce 
the  sum  of  4800,000,  the  defieienoy  should  be  made 
good  by  psrlifiment.  If,  however,  they  should  pro- 
duce more  than  that  sum,  the  surplus  was  to  belong 
to  his  majesty ;  and  he  was  also  to  have,  In  addition, 
the  crown  revenues  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  old 
taxes  were  augmented  or  modi6ed  in  the  course  of 
this  reign  ;  but  of  most  of  these  changes  it  is  onne- 
cessary  to  give  any  accooot.  The  Isod-tax  was  re- 
duced to  S<.  in  J:he  pound  in  1730,  and  to  Is.  hi 
1731 ;  but  in  1734  it  was  raised  again  to  Ss.,  and  in 
1740  to  At. !  at  which  rate  it  continued  till  1750, 
when  it  felt  to  3f. ;  in  1753  it  was  reduced  to  Ss. ; 
bat  in  1756  it  was  again  raised  to  4s..  and  was  kept 
np  at  that  rate  to  the  end  of  the  reign.  The  da^ 
DpoD  home-made  salt  was  taken  off,  and  that  upon 
foreign  aalt  reduced,  in  1730 ;  but  both  imposts  were 
rostored  to  their  former  state  tlie  following  year. 
In  1735  a  duty  of  20s.  per  gsllon,  over  aod  above  all 
existing  duties,  was  laid  upon  distilled  spirituous 
liquors,  besides  an  annual  tax  of  450  upon  every 
retailer  of  them;  but  this  violent  attempt  absolutely 
to  put  down  the  drinking  of  spirits  was  found  worse 
than  ineffectual ;  and  in  1742  the  prohibitory  duties 
were  exchanged  for  others  of  moderate  amount. 
In  1744  the  duties  upon  the  sale  ,  of  .tea  were  abol- 
ished, and  it  was  subjected,  before  being  taken  out 
of  the  warehouse,  to  a  dnty  of  Is.  per  pound,  to- 
gether with  a  fourth  of  the  groaa  price  which  it 
should  bring  at  the  company*s  sales:  the  tea  dn^ 
was  thus  transferred  from  the  oxoise  to  the  custonw. 
In  1745  new  datios  were  laid  npoo  both  fortign  and 
home-mads  glaas;  and  the  maonfoctore  of  that  artt- 
clo  vrast  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  the  snper- 
iatendanee  of  the  excise.  Aod  in  1746  a  tax  was, 
for  the  first  time,  laid  upon  private  coaches  and 
other  carriages.  Thus,"  observes  Cunningham, 
'*oar  rich  people,  at  last,  who  can  keep  coaches  of 
their  own,  submitted  themselves  to  a  tax  which  had 
beeo  long  paid  by  those  who  could  not,  and  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  make  use  of  hackoey-coaehea ; 
but  still  they  took  special  care  of  themselves  ;  for  a 
gentleman  who  hires  o  hackney-coach  must  pay  at 
the  rate  of  413  a-year,  but  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  keep  coaches  of  their  own  are  to  pay  but 
44  per  annum.   The  levying  of  this  duty  was  com 
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mitted  to  the  comtniHionera  of  eieiM,  and  all  the 
penaltiei  and  forfeitures  ioSioted  by  the  act  made 
determioBble  aod  recoferable  as  our  other  excise 

peanlties  are ;'  so  that  evea  our  quali^  may  now  be 
•aid  to  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  excise."' 

The  entire  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  exche* 
qner  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  is  calculated  to  have  been  about 
de276,OOO,OO0  :  of  which  the  customs  yielded  near- 
ly c£50,000,000,  the  excise  and  the  malt-tax  nearly 
.£94,000.000,  the  land-tax  about  .£49,500,000,  the 
•tamp  duties  above  d£4,000,000,  and  the  remnining 
taxes  nearly  dC20,000,000;  the  rest  was  obtained  by 
borrowing.  The  average  yearly  reeeipti,  there- 
fore, would  be  above  ^£8.000,000;  and  the  reve- 
nue, exelndiog  borrowed  inooey,  nearly  efi6,500,000. 
Id  1759  the  actual  income  was  ,£8,523.540;  of 
which  <£1,985.376  was  obtaiDed  from  the  cus- 
toms, ^3.867,349  from  the  excise  and  malt-tax, 
y£l.737.608  from  the  land-tax,  d£263,307  from  the 
stnmp  duties,  and  <£660,000  from  other  sources. 

Of  the  06276,000,000  forming  the  entire  receipts 
of  the  exchequer,  about  ^£93,000,000  went  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  debts  and  the  repayment  of 
money  borrowed;  of  the  remaining  oC183,000,000 
there  was  expended  for  the  civil  list  nearly 
^27,500.000.  for  the  navy  about  <£71,S00.000.  for 
the  army  about  .£74,000,000,  for  the  ordnance 
above  .£6,500,000 :  the  rest  was  distributed  among  a 
multitude  of  small  charges,  of  which  the  most  con- 
siderable was  the  outlay  upon  the  American  colo- 
nies, amounting  to  nearly  .£1,700,000.  Sir  Jobo 
SiDclair  caleoktes  that  the  war  of  1739-48- cost 
this  country  in  all  about  dC46,500,0(K> ;  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  from  ita  commencement  in 
1756  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  above 
^eui.OOO.OOO.  This  latter  war,  therefore,  in  four 
years  cost  the  country  more  money  than  would 
have  maintained  the  whole  peace  establishment  of 
the  goverument,  at  the  then  rate  of  expenditure,  for 
a  huudred  and  thirty  years. 

With  the  present  period  begins  the  history  of  the 
Nntion&l  Debt.  At  the  Revolution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  .£580,000  of  arrears  due  to  the 
army,  and  >£60.000  to  the  late  king's  servants,  to 
meet  both  of  which  charges  there  was  money  snf- 
licieDt  in  the  exchequer  and  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  the  ODiy  debt  due  by  the  state  was 
the  aum  of  «BI,326,526  which  had  been  seized  by 
Charles  II.  on  shutting  up  the  exchequer  in  1673* 
[ntereat  had  been  originally  paid  upon  this  snm  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  but  had  been  discontinued 
in  the  last  year  of  Charles's  reign  ;  from  wiiich  date, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  governmeat  of  William  as 
well  as  of  that  of  James  II.,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  just  claims  of  the  persons  from  whom  this 
money  had  been  taken  till  the  year  1701  (the  Inst 
of  William's  reign),  when  the  hereditary  excise 
was  charged  with  interest  npon  the  whole  from 
the  year  1705  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.,  and  the 

1  That  ii,  bf  nmmtr  yiimiJinf  bthn  the  eNnminimn  oi  ■ 
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principal  was  made  redeemable  w  the  payment  of 
half  ita  amoDDt,  or  id£664,363.  The  uofbrtnnnle 
benkera  and  mercbaota,  therefore,  to  whom  this 

money  properly  belonged,  after  it  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  them  in  the  first  instance  without  their 
consent,  and  then  detained  from  them  withont  aoy 
iaterest  being  paid  upon  it  fur  above  twenty  years, 
during  which  space  it  would,  at  the  then  customary 
rate  of  interest,  have  accumulated  to  three  times  its 
original  amount,  were  now  further  mulcted  or  rob- 
bed of  oue  half  of  the  sum  which  had  hitherto  been 
admitted  to  be  legally  due  to  them!  In  fact,  the 
entire  amount  to  which  they  were  |4undered 
this  arrangement  considerably  exceeded  dC3,000,000 
starling.  King  Charles's  shotting  of  the  exchequer 
has  been  deservedly  reprobated ;  but  the  injostice 
nnd  hardship  of  that  measure,  which  consisted  sim- 
ply in  forcing  a  loan  from  the  aubject,  for  which, 
however,  Ae  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  paid, 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  this  winding-up  and 
conclusion  of  the  affair  by  the  government  of  King 
William.  The  .£664,263  thus  ultimately  awarded 
in  aatisfactioD  of  equitable  claims  to  six  times  the 
amount  was  called  the  Bankers'  Debt,  aod  still  re- 
mains undischarged,  although  long  ago  incorporated 
with  other  public  debts  in  that  vast  pile  of  which  it  may 
be  in  a  manner  regarded  as  the  foundation-stone. 

Many  other  sums  of  money,  however,  had  been 
borrowed  by  the  government,  and  inscribed  on  the 
public  account-books,  before  this  first  iaeorred  por- 
tion of  the  DBtioaal  debt  waa  recognised ;  but,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  many  of  tfaaaa  early  loans 
were  effected,  it  ia  extreme^  difficnit  -to  eatimata 
the  exact  amount  of  the  money  obligatJon  which 
they  entailed  upon  the  state.  Much  of  the  money 
borrowed  in  the  reign  of  William  was  raised  upon 
annuities  for  lives  or  terms  of  years;  and  some  of 
these  annuities  again  were,  by  subsequent  financial 
operations,  converted  or  made  convertible  into  an- 
nuities for  other  terms,  or  into  perpetual  annuities, 
the  usual  arrangement  in  modern  times  with  the 
public  creditor.  Other  loans  were  charged  oo  par- 
ticular taxes,  which  were  expected  to  pay  them  off 
in  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  which  for  the  most 
part  failed  in  doing  so.  It  was  found  at  the  peace 
of  Ryswtck,  In  1697.  that  the  obligations  thus  coo- 
trncted  and  remaining  undischarged  amounted  to 
cC5,160,495;  which  sum  was  then  eonatitnted  into 
one  del^  or  fund,  and  certain  taxes  set  apart  for  its 
liquidation,  which  were  expected  to  accomplish  that 
object  by  the  year  1706,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
afford  interest  upon  the  whole  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent.,  the  rate  at  which  the  greater  part  of  it 
had  been  borrowed.  This  was  called  the  First  Gen- 
eral Mortgage.  Other  kmns,  however,  secured  upon 
d  uties  for  short  terms  of  years  were  made,  sfter  this, 
to  the  amount  of  c£3,020,000.  The  amount  that 
had  been  borrowed  upon  annuities  subsisting  at  the 
end  of  this  reign  was  ^3,664,518,  the  sum  annual- 
ly pnynble  upon  which  waa  <£310,166;  but  some  of 
these  annuities  did  not  expire  till  1793,  others  ex- 
pired in  1710.  others  were  npon  two  lives,  others 
upon  three,  others,  finnlly,  were  tontine  annuities 
grunted  upon  a  certain  number  of  hves,  with  the 
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benefit  of  the  whole  to  the  longeat  survivor.  On 
the  whole,  inclading  two  sums  of  Xl,300,000 
ud  ^£2,000,000  ndTiinced  by  the  Bank  of  Eoglflnd 
in  1694  nod  the  Eiut  India  Company  in  1699.  both 
on  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  .£2,669,392  of 
(tnfaoded  debt,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  it 
is  ealcDfaOed  that  the  entire  amoant  of  the  National 
Debt  at  die  death  of  King  William  was  ^£16,394.703. 
oeeasfODtng  an  anDaa)  burden  of  <3ei,310.943.  It 
WHS  la  this  re^D  that  the  pnctics  of  emtiag  ao 
oafandad  or  fioetfin|;  debt.  1^  the  iune  of  excbeqner 
hille,  or  drafti  apoo  the  exchequer  beariog  a  oortaia 
daily  iotereit,  wte  begao.  Thi*  ipeeiei  of  paper 
monej-^r  meh  it  wee — ^wa>  first  iesued,  on  Uie 
snggesUoo  of  Charles  Montagne,  then  cbaneellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  1696,  dnring  the  progress  of  die 
^eat  reeoinage  of  the  silver  money.  Exchequer 
bills  are  now  never  issned  for  a  less  sntn  than  ^100; 
bnt  at  first  some  of  tbenn  were  for  sums  so  low  ss 
£S  aad  ^ClO. 

In  the  reign  of  Anoe  there  was  raised,  by  loans 
charged  on  certain  funds  mtHlgsged  for  short  terms, 
and  almost  nil  beariog  an  interest  of  six  per  cent., 
the  sum  of  ^£4,713*405;  on  annaities  for  ninety-nine 
years,  ^66,191,943;  and  oo  anoutties  for  thirty-two 
years,  ^400,000.  In  1708,  ^1,300.000  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  East  India  Cimipany  without  interest, 
and,  in  1709.  ^4,000.000,  by  the  bank,  without  in- 
terest affcer  the  first  two  years,  on  the  renewal  of 
their  cfaartera.  And,  toward  dw  end  of  the  rsign, 
.£9,000,000  was  rslssd  by  six  sncoessivo  lotteries, 
which  the  bonus  allowed  to  the  holders  of  prizes 
raised  teaslockof  ,£lti723,910,  bearing sn  interest 
of  six  per  cent.  Finally,  in  17Ili  the  arrears  doe 
In  th«t  navy,  victnaliog,  transport,  and  ordnnnce  de- 
partments, and  other  branches  of  the  yrar  expeodi- 
tare,  a  loan  of  ^£1,296,563  effected  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  new  advance  of  .£600,000,  were  all 
incorporated  into  one  fund,  amonnting,  with  the 
interest  then  due  upon  the  loans  and  arrears,  to 
,€9,177,967,  npon  which  it  was  provided  that  inter- 
est should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,,  and 
the  boMen  of  which  were  formed  into  a  company 
called  the  Soath  Sea  Compaay,  which,  besides  re- 
ceiving c£8000  a-year  for  the  managemeut  of  this 
stock,  was  invested  widi  the  nuslnsive  pririlegs  of 
trading  to  the  sooth  and  west  coasts  of  America. 
This  was  die  origin  of  the  associatioo  sfterwiud  so 
famous.  At  the  death  of  Annet  th«  National  Debt, 
inclading  o£5.034,350  of  uofauded  debt,  amounted 
to  ^52.145,363,  bearing  an  interest  of  ^£3,351.338. 
Of  this  amount,  however,  above  d£l  2,500,000  con- 
sisted of  sums  borrowed  on  annuities  for  terms  of 
years  or  lives,  and  which,  therefore,  the  mere  op- 
eration of  time  would  extinguish. 

Some  important  operatioos  took  place  m  regnrd 
to  the  debt  in  the  next  reign.  The  whole  of  the 
debts  were  distributed  into  three  great  funds: — the 
South  Sea  Food,  established,  as  just  stated,  in  1711 ; 
the  Aggregate  Fund,  established  in  1714;  and  the 
Geoeral  Fund,  established  in  1716.  Among  these 
were  disa-ibuted  all  tba  existing  taxes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  forming  die  civil  list  and  the  laud 
and  male  tsxes,  which  were  on|j  annual  grants; 


and  each  fund  was  charged  with  the  psyment  of 
the  interest  due  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  debt. 
For  this  purpose,  the  taxes  composing  the  three 
funds  were  all  made  perpetual.  This  arrangement 
got  rid  of  the  confusion  and  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  old  method,  which  was,  to  have  each  loan 
charged  separately  upon  particular  taxes,  snd,  conae- 
quentty,  as  msny  accounts  kept  as  there  were  loans, 
while  the  produce  of  the  assigned  taxes  in  some 
eases  fell  short  of,  in  otben  exceeded,  the  amount 
they  bad  been  oxpeeted  to  yield ;  and  the  vwrions 
accounts,  therefore,  had  to  be  adjusted  by  a  constant 
process  of  eross-referoDce,  or  taken  from  one  to 
give  to  another.  Upon  this  scheme  vrss  ingrafted, 
in  1716,  the  Ant  sinking-fund,  commonly  called 
by  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  min- 
ister at  the  time,  although  Lord  Stanhope  was,  in 
fact,  the  author  of  the  plan,  which  consisted  in  form- 
ing dw  surpluses  of  the  three  funds  into  a  fourth 
fund,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  gradual  discharge  of 
the  debt,  and  expressly  ordained  to  be  applicnble  to 
no  other  purpose  whatever.  In  1717,  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  having  been  redoeed  to  five  per  cent, 
three  yeora  before,  govommeiit  was  enabled  to  ef- 
fect a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  whole  of  the 
public  debt  to  the  same  extent;  and  in  1727  the  in- 
terest oa  the  portion  of  the  debt  dne  to  the  bank 
and  the  Sooth  Sea  Company  was  farther  reduced 
to  four  per  cent.  In  1716,  the  cs|rital  of  die  South 
Sea  Company  had  been  increased  to  .£10,000,000, 
chiefly  1^  sddiog  arreaia  of  interest  unpaid^  to  their 
former  capital;  and  io  1719,  by  the  oonveraioo  of 
certain  unexpired  onnnities,  tt  was  further  raised  to 
.£11.746,844.  The  next  year,  1720,  is  metnorable 
for  the  fatal  project  of  uniting  all  the  public  debts 
into  one  fund,  of  which  this  company  undertook 
tba  executiou.  Here,  however,  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  consequences  that  followed  io  regard  to 
the  public  debt.  Being  enabled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  pnrchsse  all  the  redeemable  debts  and  an> 
ouities  due  by  government  (except  those  due  to  the 
East  India  Company  sod  the  baok),  the  South  Sea 
Company  came  into  possession  of  as  much  addition- 
al stock  as  raised  dieir  capital  to  ^7,802,483.  Of 
this  sum,  to  the  settlemeot  of  the  affiurs  of  the  com- 
pany in  1733,  6E4.000,000  were  purchased  by  the 
bank,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  two  equal 
porta  of  .£16,901,241  each,  one  of  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  tnduig  capital  of  the  company,  and 
the  other  was  designatod  the  joint  stock  of  South 
Sea  annuities.  Tbe  company,  it  may  be  observed, 
continued  to  trade  on  the  Assiento  contract  for  the 
supply  of  negroes  to  Spanish  America  till  1748; 
but  in  1723  their  trading  capital  had  been  further 
reduced  to  ,.£3,662,775,  the  remaining  three  fourths 
of  its  former  amouiit  being  now  formed  into  a  new 
fund,  called  the  New  South  Sea  Annuities.  Mean- 
while, it  is  cslculnted  thst  the  effect  of  one  psrt  of 
the  arrangement  made  by  the  government  with  the 
company  in  1730.  by  which  the  company,  on  pur* 
chasing  an  annuity  for  which  sC1600  had  been  origi- 
nally paid,  became  entitled  to  stock  to  the  amonnttof 
.£2000,  had  been  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  pnb- 
lie  debt  by  «£3,034,7C0.   And  this  was,  besides,  a 
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permRDent  bardeD.ooly  toberemored  by  the  money 
being  paid;  whereas  the  annuities  were  alwayi  di- 
niiDishing,  and  the  stock  upon  wbicb  they  were  due 
would,  in  course  of  time,  have  been  extinf^aished 
without  any  repayment.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  debt  was  now  rendered  redeemable  ;  and 
the  government  was  thus  ennblnd  to  reduce  the 
interest  upon  it,  first,  in  1737,  as  nh-eady  noticed, 
to  four  per  cent.,  and  afterward  to  three  per  cent. 

Besides  the  great  relief  aflTorded  by  the  two  redac- 
tions of  the  interest  on  the  MstioDal  Bebt  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  some  progrew  was  aUo  mnde  in  paying 
off  the  principal ;  bat  as*  even  while  Ibe  sinking- 
fund  was  kept  in  operatioo  on  the  one  hand,  the 
progress  of  borrowing  was  continusd  on  the  other, 
what  was  accomplisbed  io  this  way  was  not  coDsid- 
erable.  It  appears  that  the  sams  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  the  Natioml  Debt  from  the  establiab- 
ment  of  the  ainktog-fund  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
amounted,  altogether,  to  <£6,646,000 ;  but  during  the 
same  space  new  loans  were  coiitrncted  to  the  amount 
of  about  .£8,UOO,000.  At  the  death  of  George  I.,  the 
whole  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  ^£52,092,235,  bearing  an  interest  of 
^2,217.551. 

Even  during  the  first  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  the 
reigo  of  George  II.,  which  whs  a  period  of  pence, 
government  continued  the  system  of  contracting 
new  loans  at  the  same  time  that  it  waa  paying  olf 
the  old  debt  by  means  of  the  ainking-fund;  and  in 
1733,  and  several  following  years,  that  fund  itself, 
its  boasted  inviolability  no  longer  respected,  was 
made  to  contribute  to  the  current  eipenditnre ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  debt  was  considerably  diminished, 
its  amouDt  ml  the  commeooemeDt  of  the  war  of  1739 
being  eaUroated  at  0647,954,639,  with  an  interest  of 
.£2,013,774.  But  at  tte  coDclusion  of  that  war,  in 
1746,  the  priucipal  was  found  to  have  increased  to 
^70,293,713,  and  tile  interest  to  ^3,091,003.  In 
1750,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  debt  was  further  reduced  to  three  per 
ceut. ;  the  various  stocks,  the  burden  of  which  was 
thus  diminished,  being  entered  soon  after  into  a  new 
fund  culled  the  Throe  per  Cent.  Reduced  Anauities, 
while  those  that  bad  always  borne  only  three  per 
cent,  interest  were  at  the  same  time  formed  into 
■DOther  called  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities.  This  latter  is  the  description  of  stock 
familiarly  known  under  the  abridged  uame  of  Con- 
sols, which  now  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  public  debt.  In  the  interval  between  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  and  the  coramencemoDl 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1755,  the  unfunded 
debt  was  reduced  to  dCI.451,767 ;  but  the  entire 
amount  of  the  public  debt  was  still  <£74,332,153. 
The  annual  burdon.  however,  was  now,  by  the  late 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  iuterest,  diminished  to 
(£2,610,575,  or  to  nearly  half  a  million  less  than  it 
was  a  few  years  before.  What  the  Seven  Years' 
"War  added  will  be  stated  in  the  next  liook:  it  ap- 
pears that  the  loans  effected  to  the  year  1760,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  Co  ^26,730,000,  carrying  an  inrerust 
of  ^913,300.  At  the  death  of  George  If.,  there- 
ibre,  the  funded  debt  probably  exceeded  a  hundred 


millions,  and  entailed  upon  the  eonntiy  an  annnal 
payment  of  above  three  millions  and  a  bslf.  But, 
of  course,  a  considerable  mass  of  nnfuaded  debt  bad 

also  been  accumulated  by  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  practice  of  what 
is  called  stock-jobbing  arose,  which,  however,  was 
origioally  a  somewhat  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  now,  and  conducted  both  in  another  way  and  upon 
other  principles.  King  William's  ministry,"  says 
Auderaon,  "had  flattered  themselves  from  year  to 
year  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace.  Many  of 
the  funds,  therefore,  upon  the  credit  of  which 
money  had  in  different  years  been  granted  by  par- 
liament had,  by  this  time  (1697),  been  found,  or 
suffered  to  be,  vet7  deficient;  the  treasury  gen- 
tlemen, thoDgh  otherwise  oien  of  iriiilities,  having, 
in  various  inataaces  of  appropriating  the  duties, 
judged  very  widely  of  the  true  amount  of  those 
duties,  as  particulariy  might  be  iastaoeed  with 
respect  to  glass  bottles,  earthen-ware,  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  &e.  The  deficiencies  of  which  funds  for  sn- 
Bwariog  the  principal  and  interest  charged  thereon 
were  soon  observed  by  the  moneyed  men  who  were 
creditors  of  the  public,  and  who  also  took  advantage 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  courses  of  payment  of  the 
tallies  and  orders  charged  on  some  other  funds. 
This  had,  since  the  Revolution,  given  rise  to  a  new 
trade  of  dealing  in  government  or  national  securities, 
very  much  to  the  damage  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
of  such  proprietors  of  the  funds  aa  were  nuder  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  them  at  the  discooot  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent."*  But  the  facts  are, 
probity,  moat  correctly  as  well  as  aotheotically  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  an  act  pasMd  in  1 697,  To 
restrain  the  number  and  ill  practice  of  Brekara  and 
Stock'jobben,"  which  recites,  that  for  the  cooveni- 
ency  of  trade  sworn  brokers  had  been  anciently  ad. 
.mitted  and  allowed  of  within  the  city  of  London  and 
liberties  thereof,  far  the  making  and  coocloding  of 
bargaioB  and  contracts  between  merchant  and  mer- 
chant,  and  other  tradesmen,  concerning  their  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandises,  and  moneys  taken  up  by 
exchange,  and  for  negotiating  bills  of  exchange  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant;  hot  that  divers 
brokers  and  Btock-jobbers,  or  pretended  brokers, 
had  lately  set  up  and  carried  on  moat  unjust  prac- 
tices and  designs,  in  selling  and  discouotiog  of 
tallies,  bank-stock,  bank-bills,  shares  and  interests 
in  joint-stocks  and  other  matters  and  things,  and 
had  anlnwfnlly  combined  and  confederated  them- 
selves together  to  raise  or  fall  from  time  to  time  the 
value  of  such  tollies,  bank-stock,  and  badt-bills,  as 
might  be  most  convenient  for  their  own  private  in- 
terest and  advantRge;  and  that  the  numbers  of  such 
brokers  and  stock-brokers  were  very  much  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  were  daily  multiply- 
ing. To  remedy  these  evils  the  act  directed  that  all 
brokers  should  be  licensed  by  the  lord  mayor,  and 
tbnt  their  number  for  the  future  should  not  exceed 
a  hundred,  and  placed  them  in  other  respects  under 
nearly  the  aame  regulations  to  which  they  are  still 
subject.' 

1  minin.  of  Com ,  if.,  ftSO. 

>  8  A>wi)i.iif.,c.a>. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


HE  Revolution,  by 
plunging  us  into  R  war 
with  France,  at  once 
altered  a  condition  of 
things  under  which 
oar  foreign  trade  was 
rapidly  growing  and 
strengthening,  in  the 
pence  and  free  inter- 
course between  the 
two  countries  whicli 
hnd  subsisted  ever 
since  the  prohibitory 
act  of  lf>77  hnd  been 
repealed,  on  the  accession  of  Jiimes  II.'  In  the 
toarse  of  the  eight  years  of  war  which  followed 
the  Revolution  the  customs  fell  off  considerably ; 
ind,  in  the  interval  between  1C88  and  1696,  the  En- 
glish shipping  annually  cleared  outward  appears  to 
bare  dechned  from  190.533  tons  to  91,767 ;  the  for- 
eign from  95,367  to  83,034  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  exported  (as  oflicially  estimated)  from 
■€4,086,087  10  c£S,739,530,  or  by  about  a  third  of  Ita 
whole  amoont.*  Within  the  sbrio  apace  also  the 
rflvenne  of  the  post-office  is  stated  to  have  been  re- 
Joced  from  .£76,318to .£58,672,  which  may  be  taken 
u  an  evidence  that  the  pressure  of  the  war  was  not 

■  Em  ni.  Hi.,  p.  135. 

*  Chtlaien'B  Kiliraal*,  p.  46,  rrom  oncnnnti  in  ihir  ExchrquerUxikt, 
CTWiwricifd  by  Mr.  AMle. 


confined  to  onr  foreign  trade,  but  was  felt  through- 
out oar  social  system. 

At  the  aame  time,  no  doubt,  several  brnnebes  of 
domestic  iodaitry  might  receive  an  impulse  from 
the  foreign  supply  being  cut  off.  But  those  of  oar 
nfumofactares  that  derived  any  advantage  in  this  way 
appear  to  have  been  only  a  few  of  hiferior  import- 
ance. Before  the  war,  we  were  accustomed  to 
impart  considerable  quantities  of  men's  hats  from 
Havre-de-Grnce  and  otlier  places  in  Normandy : 
this  article  we  now  set  nbout  making  for  ourselves 
with  such  success  that,  after  some  time,  English  hats 
came  to  be  both  better  and  cheaper  tiinn  French. 
The  finer  glass  osed  in  England  had  hitherto  beeu 
almost  entirely  French,  "  for  not  only,"  observes  An- 
derson, "  very  near  alt  the  plate-glass  of  onr  coaches 
and  chairs,  and  of  our  fine  looking-glasses,  came  from 
France,  but  likewise  our  finest  window-glass,  which 
Was  usually  called  Normnndy  glass  and  French 
crown-glass,  both  which  we  have  since  made  en- 
tirely our  own  manufacture  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion." This  writer  conceives  also  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Tsrioaa  manufactures  introduced  some 
years  before  by  the  French  Protestant  artisans  who 
fled  to  this  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  Kdict 
of  Nantes  could  not  have  hoen  so  speedily  nor  so 
elTectaally  accomplished,  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
complete  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  twn 
countries  by  this  war.  To  this  cause  he  attributex 
the  progress  made  by  us  m  the  mannfoctare  of 
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cuUeiy,  WBtchw*  toyB,  ribboni,  and  etpeeially  of 
broKd  silk ;  in  all  of  which  braDcbet  we  came,  io 
courae  of  time,  even  to  ontdo  the  FreDch.  la  other 
easea,  bowevqr,  it  it  admitted  that  Ae  fiiilure  of  the 
usual  supply  from  France  merely  occarioned  the  im- 
portatioD  of  the  article  from  aootber  quarter.  Thus, 
before  the  war.  we  had  beeo  accustomed  to  conBorae 
the  coarse  lineDS  of  that  country,  called  dowlases 
and  locksams,  chiefly  maoufactured  in  Norraaady 
and  Brittaoy,  to  the  aaoual  value  of  above  .£200,000  ; 
but  DOW,  "  England,"  says  Anderson,  not  being 
well  able  to  be  without  those  two  sorts  of  linen,  set 
the  HHmbarghera  on  imitating  them  to  well,  that  the 
very  oaraes  of  Uiose  French  linens  with  as  are  buried 
io  oblivioD."  Here,  then,  the  only  coDSolation  was, 
tlut,  if  we  were  no  gaioert,  oar  enemies,  at  any 
rate,  were  kwsrs — Uiat  France  waa  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  a  most  profitable  mannjaotnre,  which 
she  wat  never  likely  to  recover. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  war,  wrasting  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  and  impeding  its  accumulation  on 
the  other — augmenting  the  public  burdens,  and  gen- 
erally diminishing  private  gains — could  not  fail,  ere 
long,  seriously  to  affect  our  economical  prosperity  ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  it  hsd  been  bronght  to  an 
end  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  tbe  kingdom 
seems  to  have  felt  like  a  man  staggering  with  fittigue 
nod  weakness.  One  writer  the  day  affirms  *^  that 
BO  great  had  been  the  losses  of  a  seven  years*  wart 
if  a  great  stock  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  great  trade,  we  may  reasonably  cooclude  the  stock 
of  this  naUon  it  to  ditqiaished  it  will  fall  short,  and 
that,  without  prudence  and  ioduatry,  we  shall  rath- 
er cooiame  what  it  left  than  recover  what  we  have 
lotu"'  Br.  Oavenant,  io  replying  to  this  writer,  al- 
thoa^  he  does  not  take  to  desponding  a  view  of  the 
ttate  to  which  the  war  had  reduced  ua,  yet  admits 
not  only  that  it  put  a  stop  to  a  course  of  constantly 
augmenting  prosperity  that  had  gone  on  without  in- 
terruption from  the  Restoration,  but  Chat  it  had  con- 
sumed much  of  the  wealth  accumulated  in  that  pre- 
vious long  period  of  peace,  as  well  as  inflicted  the 
most  serious  injury  upon  variout  branches  of  our 
trade.  •>  Besides  the  ordinary  expeoaet  of  the  war," 
he  observes,  "  our  dead  losses  at  sea,  in  nine  years' 
time,  have  amounted  to  a  greater  sum  than  u  fit  here 
to  mention.'"  In  regard  to  our  foreign  commerce, 
he  thinks  it  will  be  a  great  matter  for  the  preaeot 
If  we  can  recover  the  ground  we  had  loet  during  a 
contest  which  had  left  ut,  there  and  all  over,  tore 
with  wounds.  "By  the  unlucky  conduct  of  our 
naval  aflairs,"  he  proceeds,  descending  to  particulars, 
"the  trade  to  and  from  this  kingdom  was  chiefly 
done  by  princes  and  states  in  oeutrality,  such  as 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  the  nortbward,  Portugal 
and  the  State  of  Genoa,  who  have  hereby  not  only 
iucreused  in  their  shipping  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  trade ;  and,  unless  care  be  taken  to  regain  to 
Englaod,  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  peace,  the 
ground  we  have  thus  lost,  in  all  likelihood  it  will 
never  be  recovered."   He  goes  on  to  complain  of 

■  Polexren,  DiKoune  on  Trade,  Cuid,  wad  pMper  Credit.  1697. 
Puleifen  wmi  at  thii  lime  ■  niGmlier  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

*  Diecoanea  on  tbe  Pabltc  Revennei  ind  on  ttM  Tnde  oT  Englaikd, 
1«H ;  ia  Woriti,  1.,  S7I. 


eneroBchmeott  that  had  been  made  vpen  the  Navi- 
gation Act  thron^^  ths  slack  adminittraiion  which 
war  oceotiont ;"  and  then  he  adds  the  following  ac- 
eoontof  the  ttate  to  which  some  of  the  mottimput- 
ant  Itranchet  of  onr  trade  had  aetoallybeeo  reduced: 
"  The  Norway  and  the  Baltic  trade  have  been  lately 
carried  on  in  a  more  disadvaotageout  way  thno  ever; 
they  alwaya  drained  us  of  money ;  but  this,  in  somp 
measure,  was  compensated  by  giving  employment  to 
near  a  hundred  tail  of  ships ;  but  now  they  do  not 
employ  Ave  ships,  and  for  a  great  while  have  export- 
ed between  <£3000  and  dC^OOO  per  annum.  As  to 
the  Guinea  trade,  this  war  has  brought  it  to  a  very 
low  ebb,  the  French  having  diaturbed  our  colonies, 
and  destroyed  our  fortrestet  and  places  of  ttreogth 
upon  the  eoett  of  Africa.  The  ne^eet  in  settling 
the  African  trade  hat  forced  the  plantntaooi  [in 
America]  for  their  tnpport  to  deal  with  foreigners 
for  negroet,  and,  conseqnently,  to  traffic  with  them 
in  retutti  for  those  negmet.  Some  of  our  Wett 
India  plantations  have  been  likewise  very  much  dis- 
peopled lately  by  plagues  and  earthquakes;  and  in 
some  parts,  during  the  late  war,  the  natives  are 
grown  upon  us,  and  in  other  places  we  have  been 
harassed  end  mined  by  the  French.  Our  East  India 
trade  is  also  in  a  very  bad  condition:  losses  abroad 
and  discouragements  at  home  have  very  much  dimin- 
ished the  capital  stock.  The  late  piratical  attempts 
on  the  Mogul's  subjects  and  allies  in  the  Red  Sea 
have  brought  difficulties  upon  the  company's  affoirt 
io  India  not  easily  to  be  overcome  ;  and  these  pira- 
cies are  partly  the  effect  of  that  loose  administration 
with  whioh  war  is  accompanied ;  for  the  ahipt  which 
have  committed  thete  depredations  have  been  chiefly 
fitted  ont  Awn  the  West  India  ports.  If  the  gov- 
ernort  there  had  kept  a  jealont  eye  over  these 
freebooters  and  bucaniers — if  they  had  narrowly 
watched  their  goings  out  and  comings  in — if,  instend 
of  sharing  io  the  spoil  (which,  perhaps,  has  been 
practiced),  they  had  compelled  suspected  persons 
to  give  good  security  for  their  behavior,  or  laid  aa 
embargo  on  their  ships — and  if  they  had  been  vig- 
orous in  seizing  and  prosecuting  those  pirates  at 
their  return  (the  contrary  of  which  is  but  too  noto. 
rious),  such  wicked  actions  and  breaches  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  nations  conld  never  have  been  com- 
mitted.'" 

Davenaot,  however,  argues  that,  notwithstanding 
all  it  had  suffered,  the  country  bad  the  principle  of 
life  still  strong  within  it;  and  that,  even  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  stood  the  severe  atrain  of 
this  war,  great  consolation  was  to  be  derived  and 
hope  for  the  future.  After  remarking  that  we  had 
been  able  "  to  maintain  a  war  abroad,  with  a  fleet  at 
the  yearly  charge  of  .c£2,500,000,  and  a  land  army 
at  tbe  yearly  charge  of  above  d£2,500,000,  of  which 
a  great  part  for  some  time  has  been  spent  in  othpr 
countries" — and  "(the  ordinaiy  revenues  of  the 
crown  not  included)  to  give  in  taxes  upward  of 
thirty-nine  millions,  of  which  about  twenty-five  mill- 
kmt  have  been  actually  levied,  fourteen  millions  are 
in  a  way  of  payment,  and  the  rest  remains  a  debt  to 
be  provided  for" — he  proceedt,  in  the  following  pats- 

*  DiaetranH  on  the  Pnblfe  Kamua,        in  WikkM,  39t. 
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a^es,  to  give  as  comprebeaaiTe  and  trustworthy  a 
descripttOD  at  is,  (wrhaps,  aoywliere  to  be  fouDd  of 
the  real  state  in  which  the  war  had  left  the  king- 
dura  : — Our  stock  ia  stored  goods,  plate,  jewels, 
mooey,  aod  mercheot-ships,  is  apparently  oot  so 
great  now  as  it  was  in  1689;  however,  we  have  still 
so  good  a  prospect,  and  such  a  remaioder  of  atreogth, 
a«t  if  it  be  well  maaaged,  our  ai&in  may  be  restored 
io  some  moderate  term  of  time.  A  good  symptom, 
for  the  present,  of  remaining  health  and  vigor  in 
the  body  politic  is,  that  we  see  nothiog  abated  id  the 
price  of  oar  native  commodities.  And.  besidest  with- 
out doubt.  We  have  yet  felt  no  luoh  poverty  as  has 
reduced  us  to  let  our  building  'and  farmhouses  go  to 
rain.  As  yet  there  has  been  nowhere  a  visible  fall 
in  the  rents  of  land  and  bouses.  It  is  true  the  in- 
terest of  money  is  risen ;  but  that  has  plainly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  advantage  men  have  found  by  deal- 
ing with  the  exchequer.  It  is  to  be  feared  our  stock 
of  shipping  for  trade  is  less  at  present  than  before  ; 
however,  our  fleet  and  naval  strength  is  apparently 
more  powerful  now  than  ever  it  was;  aod  undoubt- 
ediy  this  war  has  bred  us  more  able  seamen  than 
formerly  we  had.  But  the  truest  sign  of  our  vitals 
not  being  tainted,  and  that  we  are  not  wouuded  in 
any  noble  part,  ia,  that  our  mauufscturea  and  all  our 
home  produce,  generally  speaking,  hold  up  to  their 
former  rates.  For  this  ia  a  direct  evidence  that  we 
are  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  diminished  In  the  num- 
bers of  our  people ;  and  it  is  a  mark  that,  though  we 
may  have  been  interrnpted  in  our  importatioDB,  yet 
that  we  export  rather  more  than  in  former  times. 
If  we  decreased  in  people  to  any  degree  there  would 
be  less  consumption,  and,  consequently,  our  home 
commodities  would  have  become  cheaper;  and.  if 
there  were  not  a  great  call  abroad  for  our  product 
and  manufactures,  they  must  sink  in  value  here. 
Not  only  now,  but  during  the  whole  war,  they  have 
sold  welt  at  home  and  abroad,  which  is  a  sign  that 
we  did  not  quite  consume  and  live  altogether  upon 
the  capital,  but  that  our  annual  produce  and  income 
did  go  a  great  way  toward  maiDtaining  our  foreign 
expenses."  The  war,  finally,  he  obeerves,  had  not 
been  unproductive  of  some  advantages  to  our  domes- 
tic industry,  which  helped  to  enable  us  to  sustain  the 
lieavy  pressure  it  bad  laid  upon  na  :  "  As  it  hindered 
oar  trade,  and  was  fexpensive  to  ua,  so  it  interrupted 
the  tillage,  labor,  and  maonfectures  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  created  there  a  necessity  of  our  commodi- 
tipB ;  to  which  must  be  attributed,  io  some  measure, 
the  great  call  that  has  been  during  nine  years  for 
our  corn,  barreled  beef  and  pork,  tallow,  leather, 
cheese  and  bolter,  and  cotirser  sort  of  drapery.  .  .  . 
The  returns  of  these  commodities  have  helped  ua 
to  maintain  our  foreign  expenses,  and  have  kept  the 
mdicHi  moisture  within  the  kingdom,  which  other- 
wise must  have  been  quite  exhausted  by  drawing 
oot  those  sums  tbot  were  necessary  to  subsist  our 
troops  in  Flanders.  This  exportation,  occasioned 
by  (he  wants  which  war  only  had  brought  upon  our 
neighbors,  has  stood  in  the  room  of  money,  which 
else  muat  have  been  exported;  so  that,  comparing 
the  present  species  with  what  was  in  the  kingdom 
ill  1688,  there  seems  to  be  still  more  money  left  than 


we  could  reasonably  hope  to  find  after  a  war  so  long 
aod  so  expensive.  By  the  stock  that  had  been  gath- 
ered io  psace,  and  by  the  benefit  of  these  more  ibao 
ordinary,  and  in  some  sort  accidental,  exportations, 
we  have  maintwned  ourselves  for  nine  years ;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  business,  our  condition  ia 
very  far  from  desperate." ' 

The  &et,  often  exemplified,  of  the  rB|»dity  with 
which  a  country  recovers  from  the  obstruction  and 
waste  of  war,  as  if  the  spirit  of  enterprise  started 
forth  on  the  return  of  peace  like  a  spring  from 
which  a  heavy  pressure  had  been  removed,  and  tfae 
vary  vaeanm  to  be  filled  up  occasioned  a  sudden 
rush  of  activi^  and  coDsequeot  gain  into  the  re- 
opened channels  of  industry  and  commerce,  verified 
Daveoanfa  hopes  and  prognostications.  The  total 
tunnage  of  English  ships  cleared  outward  rose  again 
in  1697,  the  very  first  year  of  the  peace,  to  144,264 
tuna,  and  that  of  foreign  ships  to  100,524  ;  and  the 
entire  official  value  of  the  exports  to  <£3,525,907. 
On  the  average  of  the  three  years  1699,  1700,  and 
1701,  the  last  of  the  peace,  the  value  of  the  annual 
exporte  was  ,£6,709,881,  conveyed  io  337.328  tuns  of 
shipping,  of  which  no  less  a  proportion  than  293,703 
was  Engliab,  the  foreign  having  by  this  time  fallen 
to  43,625.*  Comparing  this  state  of  things  with  the 
point  to  which  our  commerce  had  been  depressed 
(as  above  recorded)  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  we 
find  that  in  five  years  of  peace  oar  exports  had  very 
considerably  more  than  doubled,  and  our  mercantile 
marine  more  than  quadrupled.  It  appears  also  that, 
whereas  the  net  average  annual  income  of  the  post- 
office  during  the  eight  years  of  the  war  was  only 
^67,222  {it  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen  to  some- 
thing considerably  under  this  sura  in  1697),  its 
average  amount  for  the  space  from  1698  to  1701, 
inclusive,  was  .£82,319.'  These  figuroa  look  insig- 
nificant enough  at  the  present  day,  but  tliey  do  not 
fur  that  the  less  distinctly  indicate  the  movements 
of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  styled  one  of  the  best 
barometers  we  possess  of  the  commercial  activity, 
and  even  of  the  general  economical  condition,  of  the 
country. 

Having  cast  this  summary  glance  over  the  progress 
of  our  trade  and  public  wealth  during  the  reign  of 
William,  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
moat  important  or  most  illustrative  particulars  by 
which  this  portion  of  the  history  of  our  national  in- 
dustry is  marked. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  Bauk  of  En^nd  was 
founded,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
William  Patersoo,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard 
so'  much  as  the  projector  of  the  Scottish  Darien 
Company.*  Patersoo,  according  to  his  owd  account, 
commenced  his  exertions  for  the  establishment  of 
no  English  bank,  similar  to  those  already  existing  at 
Amsterdam,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Hamburgh,  in  the 
year  1691.  A  principal  object  which  he  had  in 
view  from  the  first,  in  addition  to  tbe  accommoda- 
tion of  the  mercantile'  eommunitj,  appears  to  have 

>  tHweamtm  cs  the  PaUie  ItmnDM,  Ae.,  in  Warki,  U  nO. 
■  Mr.  A»tW»  tniwcnpu,  ia  CiMimn,  p.  TS.  ■  Mi, 
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been  the  iupport  of  poblic  credit  and  the  reU«r  of 
the  gorernment  from  the  niiDoui  terniB  upon  whieh 
the  raiting  i^  the  8up|ilies  aod  other  fioancial  opera- 
tione  were  then  cooducted.  The  loweat  rate,  he 
telle  UB,  at  which  Rdvnoces  used  to  be  obtaioed  from 
capitRliflCs,  evuD  upon  the  Itind-tax,  which  seems  to 
havH  beoD  coaaidered  the  surest  part  of  the  oatiooa) 
rOTODoe,  was  eight  per  cent.,  although  repRyment 
waa  made  within  the  year,  and  premiumB  were  f{dn- 
erslly  graated  to  the  aubscribera.  On  Rnttctpations 
of  Other  tasea,  couoting  premiumst  diaeount,  and 
iutereat,  the  public  hnd  sometimea  to  pay  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  for^  per  cent.  Nor  was  the 
money  eB«ly  obtained  when  wanted  eren  on  such 
terma.  It  waa  no  uncoinmoa  thing  for  ministers  to 
be  obliged  to  solicit  the  oommoo  council  of  the  city 
of  London  for  ao  small  a  sum  as  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  tfaooBand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  from  the  6r8t 
returns  of  the  land-tax;  and  then,  if  the  application 
was  granted,  partieutar  cominon  couDcitmeo,  hnd  in 
UIlo  manner,  to  malto  humble  suit  to  the  iohabitnnts 
of  their  reapective  wai-da,  going  from  houae  to  house 
for  contributions  to  the  lonn.^  In  these  circnmstanaea 
Pateraon  might  have  laid  hia  account  with  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  moneyed  interest,  whoae  iaordinnte 
gaioa  his  proposed  baolc  was  to  put  an  end  to;  the 
disaffeetod,  also — that  ia,  the  eoemiesof  the  revolo- 
tioQary  settlement— were  all,  he  tells  ua,  against  it; 
their  aif  ameot  was,  that  the  new  bank  would  en- 
gross to  itself  all  the  money,  atock,  and  riches  of 
the  liingdom;  but  what  he  conoeived  be  hnd  less 
reason  to  anticipate,  waa  the  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  prevailing  upon  the  government  to  go  into 
his  scheme.  King  William  waa  abroad  wheo  die 
proposal  was  brought  before  the  cabinet,  in  1693, 
where  long  debates  took  place  upon  it  ia  tho  pres- 
ence of  the  queen ;  but  at  la^t  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  (5  and  6  W.  and  M.,  c.  20),  which,  in 
imposing  certain  rates  and  duties  on  tuunage  of  ships, 
and  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  authorized  their 
majesties  to  grant  a  commisaioo  to  take  aobscriptiona 
fur  eei,S00,00O  of  the  whole  <£1,600,000  which  the 
new  taxes  were  expected  to  raise,  and  to  incorporate 
the  aubacribera  into  a  company,  under  tiie  name  of 
the  Ooveraor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Interest  at  eight  per  cent,  waa  to  be  allowed  upon 
the  money  advanced,  and  also  dE4000  a-year  for 
management;'  making  the  whole  annual  payment 
to  the  company  ,£100,000.   The  company  were  to 

1  Pakl«TMn't  Aeconnt  irf*  fait  TnUMactioni  in  relUiiM  to  lha  Bank  tf 

EcglBnd,  fo].,  189S ;  ud  hi*  Cuaferaacci  on  tb«  PuLUd  Debla,  by  tha 
Wedne*tlay'i  Club  in  Fridkr-itrret. 

*  "  Thi*  ia  the  Ant  imtatu*,"  obaervea  Anderaiw,  "  of  anjr  Diiianal 
fund  bainy  nanaifad  tqr  any  other  than  tha  erowa  criHema  at  tho  ex- 
rbequer :  whieh  new  roetboil  of  aUowiog  a  tuuihI  turn  fcr  rhargcs  uf 
mnna^ement  haj  erer  lince  been  fnllnwrd,  nol  onlj  with  reBprcI  to 
the  bank,  but  alio  tu  the  East  Imiia  nniJ  Suuth  Snacompaiiiei :  which 
•llowMicea  for  th*  expenae  uf  manugeawDt,  that  ft,  fur  talarie*  of  gur- 
erautis  dirMtarB,al*rk*<affice-KDl,  Ait^  wen  at  fine  Qaultywinptiied 
fron  what  siinilar  fuiuli  had  furtnertjr  cut  the  crown  when  roauagfnl 
■I  Ihe  eichei|Ucr,  though  geuornlty,  in  later  timei,  I  ounceiTe.  with 
Kline  aaYing  tu  the  public  io  thii  nnw  molhcHl."  Chrom.  Com.,  ii.,  6M. 
The  entirt  nianaK^inant  of  tho  pnblir  debt  haa  nince  been  conbiletl  to 
the  bniih  J  and  the  annual  luai  now  allowed  tu  it  for  that  aerricie  ii 
about  £130,000.  Pnvioui  tu  the  lait  Teoewal  of  the  charter  (in  11133) 
the  elliJWKiice  eneedeil  £390,000 1  and  before  IT80  it  wm  nt  Ihe  elill 
higher  rate  of  £569  lOt.  for  every  niillioii  of  Ihe  Jnbt.  But  rteu  thi> 
wak  a  gnai  reduction  npiHl  the  aricinal  rale,  which  was  out  leia  than 
jam      M.  per  nUliM. 


be  enabled  to  purchase  loads,  &c.,  sod  to  vxercisa 
nil  the  lunal  powers  of  bodies  corponito;  bat  were 
not  to  trade  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  any  goods  or 

merchandise,  except  that  they  might  denl  io  tnlls  of 
exchange,  and  in  buying  and  selling  of  bullioQ,  gold, 
or  silver,  and  in  selling  of  any  goods  or  merchandiae 
which  should  be  pledged  to  them  for  mooay  lent 
thereon,  and  might  also  sell  the  produce  of  their 
own  lands.  This  act  received  the  reyol  assent  oo 
the  25tfa  of  April,  1694;  the  subseri|>ttoo  for  the 
^1,SOO,000  was  completed  in  ten  days,  twet^-fite 
per  centt,  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  sum,  being  paid 
dowo;  aod  the  royal- charter  of  iocorporatioa  was 
executed  on  the  i27th  of  July  following.  It  gave  t» 
the  eataUishment  tb«  sam«  eonatitution  which  it 
atill  retains,  nodpr  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
tw*Dty-four  directors,  of  whom  Pateraon  was  one. 
The  new  institution,  though  loudly  clamored  a^oat 
for  acme  time,  principally  by  interested  partieo,  soon 
proved  ite  usefulness  to  the  general  conviction. 
"  The  advantages,"  saya  Burnet,  '■  that  the  king, 
and  nil  concerned  in  talhes,  bad  from  the  hank 
Were  soon  so  sensibly  felt  that  all  people  saw  into 
the  secret  reasons  that  made  the  enemies  of  the 
constituUoo  set  tbemaetvea  with  ao  much  earnest- 
ness agaiost  iu" '  Patersoo  himself  ascribes  to  it 
no  leas  an  effect  than  the  successtiil  termioatioo  of 
the  war:  —  "The  erection  of  this  famous  bank," 
says  he,  "  not  only  relbved  the  ministerial  maoagars 
from  their  frequent  procesaioos  into  the  city  for 
borrowing  of  money  on  the  beat  and  nearest  poblic 
securities  at  an  iourest  of  ten  or  twelve  per  ceot. 
per  annum,  but  likewise  gave  life  and  currency  to 
double  or  treble  the  value  of  its  capital  in  other 
branches  of  public  credit;  and  ao,  under  God,  be- 
came the  principal  meana  of  the  success  of  the 
campaign  in  the  following  year,  1695,  as  pnrticulurly 
iu  reducing  tiie  important  fortress  of  Nainor,  the 
first  material  step  toward  the  peace  concluded  at 
Ryswick.  in  t)ie  year  1697." 

A  great  operation  in  which  the  bank,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  beon  set  up,  waa  called  upoo  to  assist 
the  government  and  the  couatry  was  the  entire  re- 
coinHge  of  the  silver  money,  wiiich  was  undertaken 
in  1696.  The  inconveniences  arising  from  the  clip* 
ping  of  the  silver  currency  began  to  be  felt  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  in  that  of  James  II.,  but  ooly  very  seriously 
after  the  Revolution.  In  1693  we  find  •  clause  in 
an  act  of  parliament  reciting  that  "  th^  receivara  of 
the  revenue  and  aids  given  to  their  majestiea,  and 
divers  other  persona,  have  in  many  places  of  this 
kingdom  refused  to  receive  or  take  in  payment  any 
sort  of  cracked  money,  which  by  law  is  and  ought 
to  pass  aa  the  current  coin  of  thia  realm,  by  reason 
of  which  refusal  many  of  their  majesties'  good  aub- 
jects  are  under  great  hardships  and  difficulties  for 
want  of  money  to  pay  their  toxes  aod  aupply  theu- 
other  necessary  occasions,  while  the  said  cracked 
money  lies  dead  by  them,  and  is  rendered  wholly 
useless  to  their  majesties  and  their  subjects."*  The 
clause  goes  on  to  enact  that  whoever  should  refuse 
to  take  in  payment  any  cracked  money*  being  the 
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current  coni  of  the  kiogdom,  bIiouIcI  for  every  such 
ofTeose  forfeit  fire  pounds,  to  b«  recovered  by  action 
by  any  person  who  would  sue  for  tbe  same.  Bat 
the  «nl  Whs  not  to  be  cored  in  this  way ;  no  net  of 
parlimneot  could  make  a  piece  of  silver  intrinaicnlly, 
for  instance,  worth  only  ninepence  ortenpence  pnss 
for  B  shiHing;  if  dealers  could  not  have  tbe  price  of 
their  goods  in  money  of  mffieient  weight,  they  raised 
Ae  price;  and  the  law  whtcb  compelled  tliem  to 
take  the  clipped  money  did  not.  and  oould  not,  pre- 
vent ttieni  from  ellowlDg  discount  to  those  who 
broDghC  them  shillings,  sixpences,  or  half-crowns  of 
the  full  weight,  or  from  receiving  gold  coio  for  more 
than  its  legal  valae  in  silver;  so  that,  except  that 
it  ocCHsiODed  some  incoovenieoce,  this  enactment 
proved  quite  inefTectQnl.  Theo,  in  1694,  ao  act  was 
passed  expressly  '^to  prevent  connterfeitiog  and 
clipping  the  coin."  It  ia  manifest,"  says  the 
preamble,  *'that  of  late  years  the  current  coin  of 
this  kingdom  hath  been  greatly  diminished  by 
roDoding,  clipping,  filing,  and  melting  the  same, 
and  likewise  many  false  and  eoanterfeit  coins  have 
been  dipped  for  the  better  disgniring  thereof;" 
ittd  then  it  ia  declared  to  be  apparent  that  these 
pneticM  are  "  very  much  occasioned  by  those  who 
drive  a  trade  of  exehaDgiog  broad  money  for  clipped 
money,  and  by  other  acts  and  devices."  To  remedy 
this  state  of  ^ings  it  is  now  enacted,  tbat,  if  any  per- 
son should  at  any  one  time  either  exchange,  lend,  sell, 
borrow,  buy,  receive,  or  pay  any  broad  silver  money, 
or  silver  money  undipped,  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
for  more  than  the  same  was  coined  for,  and  ought 
by  law  to  go  for,  he  should  forfeit  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  money  so  iltegHlly  exchanged.  A 
variety  of  new  restrictions  were  at  the  same  time 
imposed  upon  the  trade  in  bullion;  such  as,  timt  no 
person  should  cast  ingots  or  bars  of  silver,  under  a 
peoaltj  of  five  hundred  pooods;  that  none  should 
buy,  aellf  or  have  in  custody  any  clippings  or  filings 
ofcoiOfDDder  the  like  penal^;  that  no  person  ehould 
export  any  melted  silver  without  having  it  flrat 
stamped  at  Goldsmitha'  Hall,  and  taking  oath  that 
DO  part  of  it  had  been  before  it  was  melted  curi'ent 
coin  of  the  kiogdoro,  or  clippings  therefrom ;  that 
none  but  goldsmiths  and  refiners  should  deal  in  the 
buying  or  selling  of  silver  bullion,  onder  pain  of  Buf- 
fering six  months*  imprisonment,  &c.'  But  it  might 
as  well  have  been  attempted  to  stop  the  flowing  of 
the  tide  by  act  of  parliament.  Before  this  measnre 
vras  devised,  guiueas  were  passing  for  thirty  shillings, 
and  exchequer  tallies  were  often  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  new  act  did  as  little 
good  as  the  other  passed  two  years  before ;  "  and," 
says  AodeTSOO,  •'as  the  diminishing  of  the  old  ham- 
me  red  money  daily  increaBed.  bo  far  that  it  ia  enid 
shillings  scarcely  contained  more  than  tfareepence 
in  Bilver,  the  condition  of  the  nation  became  very 
•lafming;  which  gave  the  greatest  joy  to  tbe  dis- 
affected at  home,  who  hoped  thereby  for  a  total 
overthrow  of  King  William's  government.  The 
French  king  also  had  gi*eat  expectations  from  this 
calamity,  so  far  as  to  hnve  been  heard  to  say,  that 
King  William  would  never  be  able  to  surmount  the 
1  s  A  7  w.  *  M ,  c  17 


difficulty." '  The  wretched  state  to  which  the 
coinage  had  actually  been  reduced  ia  moat  cleariy 
set  forth  in  an  *•  Essay  for  tbe  Amendment  of  the 
Silver  Coin,"  which  appeared  in  1695.  and  tbeauthoi* 
of  vriiieb  evidently  wntea  from  official  sources  of  in- 
formation. He  computM  the  entire  sihrer  mooey- 
coieed  by  Qneen  £liaabetb  to  have  amonnted  to 
^£4,632,933;  tfaatemned  by  James  I.  to .£1,700,000; 
and  that  coined  by  Charles  I.  to  c£8,776.A44 ;  making, 
in  all,  ^£15,109,476.  By  this  time  aN  Qneen  EWxib- 
beth's  crowns,  half-crowns,  groats,  quarter-shiUings, 
lialf' groats,  tbree-balfpeney  pieces,  three-farthing 
pieces,  and  halfpence  were  wholly  gone ;  and  also 
great  numbers  of  her  shilliogs  and  sixpences.  The 
croWDB,  groats,  twopenny  pieces,  pence,  and  half- 
pence of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  had  likewise  all 
disappeared,  with  many  of  their  half-crowns,  afail- 
lings,  and  sixpences.  On  the  whole,  this  author  cal- 
culates that  there  did  not  remain  in  eironlation  noore 
than  a  third  part  of  this  old  coinage,  or  not  mueh 
above  ^£5,000,000  steriing.  This,  however,  consti- 
tuted  by  S&r  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  ailver 
cnrreoey;  for  tbe  unmelted  coins  of  Cfaaries  li., 
James  II.,  and  King  William,  did  not  amount  to 
more  Uian  about  ^£563,000.  Thus  the  nominal 
value  of  the  whole  Hlver  money  of  the  kingdom, 
clipped  and  undipped,  hoarded  aod  current,  was 
about  <£5.600,n00.  But  of  tbis  about  ^4,000,000 
consisted  of  dipped  money ;  while  the  remaining 
d£l, 600,000  was  either  hoarded  up,  or  current  only 
in  tlie  remote  countieB.  The  most  curious  part  of 
tbe  statement,  however,  and  that  alao  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  surest  grounds,  ia  the  caleulation  of 
the  extent  to  which  tbe  clipping  liad  been  carried. 
There  had,  it  seems,  been  brought  into  tbe  mint  in 
the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1695,  572 
bags,  each  containing  e£100  of  silver  coin,  promiscu- 
ously collected,  which,  according  to  the  standard, 
ought  to  have  weighed  18,451lbs.  6oz.  16dwt.  Sgr. 
troy ;  but  tbe  actual  weight  of  the  whole  turned  out 
to  be  only  9480U)e.  Ilea.  5dwL,  or  very  little  more 
thou  half  what  it  ought  to  have  been !  The  exact 
diminntion  amounted  to  about  five  shillings  in  every 
eleven.  The  whole  four  milltoos  of  dipped  ailver 
money,  therefore,  were  I'eally  not  worth  much  more 
than  two  miliions  sterling  ;  and  the  loss  consequent 
upon  calliog  in  the  whole  and  recoining  it  would  not 
amount  to  much  less  than  that  sum.  The  prospect 
of  this  great  outlay,  however,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable opposition  on  tbe  part  of  some  members, 
did  not  deter  parliament  from  resolving  apoo  the 
only  course  that  could  effectually  remedy  the  evil. 
By  a  succHBsion  of  acts  passed  in  tbe  course  of  the 
years  1696  and  1697,  provision  was  made  for  gradu- 
ally calling  in  all  tbe  old  silver  money,  and  replacing 
it  by  another  currency  of  tbe  full  standard  weiglit ; 
and  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  latter  year  the  entire 
operation  was  accomplished,  and  "  our  silver  coins 
came  forth  from  the  mioN"  to  qnote  Andersou's 
expression,  Ae  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  any  in 
nil  Europe.*^  The  new  money  was  coined  partly 
at  the  Tower,  partly  at  the  country  mints  of  ItriBtui, 
Exeter,  Cheater,  Norwich,  and  York.  According 
1  Clirua.  of  C'JD).,  li.,  019. 
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to  the  account  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the 
exchequer  duriag  the  reigo  of  Willmm,  which  we 
have  had  occasioa  to  quote  in  a  former  chapter, 
the  entire  cost  amounted  to  something  under  two 
inillioDS  and  a  half — a  aum  iufiiciently  near  the 
estimate  of  the  author  of  the  essay  from  which  we 
have  taken  the  above  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
silver  currency  before  this  recoinage,  to  entitle  us 
to  place  considerable  coofidence  in  the  geoeral  ac- 
curacy of  his  ftet0  and  calcuIadonB.^ 

To  the  cbaDcellor  of  the  exchequer,  Charies 
Montague,  afterward  earl  of  Halibx,  ia  ascribscl 
the  maiD  credit  of  Baggesting  and  carrying  tbrou^ 
diis  great  reform,  which  waa,  undoubtedly,  the 
mightiest  financia)  operation  that  had  yet  been 
achieved  or  undertaken  in  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  it  had,  before  its  completion,  very 
nearly  brought  down  the  infant  establishment  of 
the  bank,  whose  notes,  together  with  Montague's 
new  exchequer  bills,'  had  chiefly  supplied,  while 
the  recoinage  was  proceeding,  the  vacuum  occa- 
sioned by  the  abstrectjon  of  the  old  clipped  silver 
money.  But  these  notes,  being  payable  on  de- 
mand, were  presented  so  much  fhater  thaa  the  new 
coin  could  be  supplied  from  the  mintf  that  the 
bank,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1697,  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  what  amonuted,  in  fact,  to  a  suspeuaiOD 
of  paymeatB— giving  coin  for  its  ootea,  first  by  in- 
stallments of  teo  per  cent,  once  a  fortnight,  and 
afterward  only  at  the  rate  of  three  per  ceut.  once 
in  the  three  months.  The  consequence  was.  that 
bank  pnper  fell  to  a  discount  of  from  fiHieen  to 
twenty  per  cent.  In  the  preceding  year  the  di- 
rectors had  made  two  successive  calls  of  twenty 
per  cent,  each  upon  the  proprietors;  but  such  was 
the  difHcuIty  of  procuring  money,  that  we  And  them 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  6th  of  May,  1697,  urging  the 
defaulters  upon  the  last  of  these  calls,  which  should 
have  been  attended  to  on  the  10th  of  the  preced- 
ing November,  *'aod  also  those  indebted  to  the 
bank  upon  mortgages,  pawns,  notes,  bilb,  or  other 
securities,  to  pay  in  the  said  twen^  per  cent.,  and 
die  principal  and  interest  of  those  securities,  by  the 
lat  of  June  next."  But  these  difficulties  were 
Boon  removed  and  Ae  credit  of  the  bank  completely 
restored  by  the  effects  of  an  act  passed  in  tlie  en- 
suing session  of  parliament,  adding  al>ove  a  million 
sterling  to  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  and  extend- 
ing the  term  of  its  exclusive  privileges  to  the  year 
1711.*  In  1708  its  charter  was  further  continued 
to  the  year  1733,  in  1712  to  the  year  V743,  and  in 
1743  to  the  year  1766.  Meanwhile,  also  its  capital, 
or  the  amount  of  the  advances  it  had  made  to  the 
public,  had  gone  on  mcreasing.  till  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period  it  had  risen  to  be  nearly  eleven  mill- 
ions.   The  establish nisnt  of  the  Bank  of  England 

1  It  ii  obierved,  howeier,  bj  Leake,  that  the  "  prorinon  bj  law  to 
receiTc  the  clipped  muney  wai  tlie  grenteil  GDcouragenwiit  to  pro- 
mat*  clipping,  and  gate  the  cltppen  all  the  adnntagei  they  could  de- 
lire,  making  th«  crim*  Bore  g«nerat ;  for  now  Ihey  were  aara  of  a 
market  for  thsir  clipped .  laoney ;  lo  thM  what  had  been  hnrUed,  and 
hitherto  eacaped  the  abeaia,  nuw  onderwent  the  tame  fate ;  and  it  ri 
not  inprobaUe  that  mora  waa  elippad  ud  reelippMl  apoD  thii  general 
lioenaa  Ihan  bad  baan  bafbra."— /N«(anM/  Accvunt  ^  KitgHtk  Montf, 
9d  adit.  p.  MS.  ■  Sm  ■uia,  p.  S61. 
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WHS  immediately' followed  by  that  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution in  Scotland,  also  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  public-spirited  and  indefuti gable  Pater- 
son.  But,  while  the  great  corporation  in  Thread- 
needle-street  remained  the  only  privileged  banking 
association  in  England,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was 
compelled,  within  the  present  period,  to  submit  to 
the  intrusion,  flrst  of  one  chartered  rival,  the  Royal 
Bank,  in  1727,  and  then  of  a  aecond,  the  BritlBh 
Linen  Company,  in  1746. 

Of  the  old  incorporated  trading  asaociationa,  the 
only  one  the  history  of  which  offers  much  matter  of 
interest  during  the  present  period  is  the  East  India 
Company.  This  company  underwent  b  complete 
reorganization  iu  consequence  of  measures  that 
were  taken  respecting  it  in  the  reign  of  William. 
We  have  seen  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  company 
bad  been  extensively  invaded  by  numbers  of  private 
traders.  These  interlopers,  as  they  were  styled, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  invidtousoess  of  a 
monopoly,  seem  to  have  at  length  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing a  very  general  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  com- 
pany, to  which  were  imputed  various  delinquencies 
and  acts  of  mismanagement  moat  injurious  to  the 
national  interests;  so  that  in  Jautfiiry,  1692,  the 
Honae  of  Commons,  carried  dong  by  the  prevsniog 
clamor,  sent  up  an  address  to  his  majesty  request- 
ing him  at  once  to  dissolve  a  body  that  had  so  mis- 
conducted itself,  and  incorporate  a  new  company. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of 
proceedings,  of  which  we  can  here  notice  little 
more  than  the  results.  On  the  question  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  privy  council,  they  proposed  that  a 
new  comimny  should  be  incorporated  for  twenty- 
one  years,  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  old 
company,  and  as  many  new  subscribers  as  should 
make  up  a  capital  of  from  d£l,500,000  to  ^£2,000,000, 
of  which  the  existing  company's  cafntal  afaonld  be 
considered  as  making  ,£740,000.  But  the  company 
maintained  that,  reckoning  every  thing  they  pos- 
sessed, end  looking  to  the  current  price  of  their 
stock  iu  the  market,  their  capital  conld  not  be  fairly 
estimated  at  a  less  sum  than  .£1,500,000.  They 
also  contended  that  their  forte,  towns,  and  territo- 
ries in  India  were  by  their  charters  theirs  forever, 
whatever  might  become  of-their  privilege  of  exclu- 
sive trading.  No  steps  were  taken  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  of  the  privy  council;  nor 
did  the  enemies  of  the  company  succeed  in  getting 
it  broken  up  even  when,  the  following  year,  by  on 
unaccountable  piece  of  neglect,  it  had  legally  in- 
curred the  forfeiture  of  its  charter  by  the  non-pay- 
ment on  the  appointed  day  of  a  tax  upon  its  capital 
imposed  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament  On  the 
contrary,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1693,  it  obtained 
from  tlie  king  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  with  a  full 
restoration  of  all  its  former  poweni  and  privileges. 
An  account  has  already  been  given,  in  our  first 
chapter,  of  the  investtgatioa  which  was  afterward 
(in  1696)  made  by  parliament  into  this  transaction, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  company  had,  in  the 
year  1693,  expended  for  special  (but  unspecified) 
services  tittle  leas  than  ^00,000 ;  of  which,  among 
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other  peraons  id  power,  tbe  Dake  of  Leedi,  the 
president  of  the  couocil,  wu  el)  bnt  proved  to  have 
beeo  m  aberer  to  a  large  aiaouot,  while  his  majesty 
himself  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  benefited  to 
a  still  lai^er.'  These  disclosures,  or  exposures,  did 
act  teed  to  allay  the  public  feeling  agaiost  the  cora- 
paoy ;  which,  about  Uie  same  time,  fell  into  further 
disfavor  by  being  obliged  to  suspend  for  some  years 
the  payment  of  any  dividends  in  conseqneDce  of  a 
train  of  severe  losses  it  had  incurred.  Indeed,  the 
corapaoy  now  scarcely  derived  any  advantage  at  all 
from  its  charter,  the  validity  of  which  was  deoied 
by  parliament,  and  which  even  the  government 
openly  disregarded,  granting  licenies  to  the  private 
traders  in  the  most  nnreserved  manner.  To  thie 
pass  had  matters  beeo  brought,  when,  in  the  begin- 
oing  of  the  year  1698,  the  governmeot,  being  in 
Want  of  money,  bethought  itself  of  trying  what 
could  be  made  of  the  monopoly  of  the  India  trade, 
which  was  thus  contested  or  in  abeyance.  The  com- 
pany now  offered  to  make  an  advance  of  ^£700,000, 
st  four  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  parliar 
ineotary  confirmation  of  their  charter;  but,  on  this, 
at  tbe  instigation,  as  it  is  alledged,  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Montague,  the  private  traders  of- 
fered ^2,000.000,  at  eight  per  cent.,  for  an  incor- 
poration conferring  upon  them  the  Axelauve  privi- 
lege of  the  trade;  and  their  proposal  was  accepted. 
An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  July  of  that  year, 
empowering  the  king  to  iocorporate  ibe  New  Com- 
pany ;  aod,  on  the  5tfa  of  September  following,  his 
majesty  signed  a  charter  investing  the  Bubscribers 
of  the  two  millioDS,  under  the  name  of  The  English 
Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  tbe'comroerce  with  that  part 
of  the  world  forever,  subject  only  to  the  right  of 
the  Old  Company  to  continue  their  trade  for  three 
years  longer.  Meanwhile,  however,  tbe  Old  Com- 
pany had,  through  its  treasurer,  subscribed  no  less 
than  d£315.000  of  tbe  loan  of  two  millions,  and  had 
thus  become  by  &r  the  largest  shareholder  in  the 
new  and  rival  association.  Hence  a  confusion  and 
conflict  of  claims  and  interests  such  as  a  legislative 
arrangement  has  seldom  produced.  There  were 
now  trading  all  at  the  same  time,  first,  the  Old 
Company,  expressly  authorized  to  go  on  as  usual 
for  three  years  longer,  aod  even  after  the  expiration 
of  that  term  left  in  possesBion  of  all  its  forts  aod  fee- 
tones  in  India,  and  of  whatever  privileges  it  had  ae- 
qaired  there  from  the  native  anthoriUes;  secondly, 
the  New  Company,  without  any  Indian  possessions 
whatever,  and  with  the  rival  body,  which  aimed 
at  its  destruction,  permanently,  as  it  were,  seated 
upon  its  shoulders,  and  invested  with  almost  a  con- 
trolling power  over  its  operations ;  thirdly,  a  few  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  late  loan,  who  had  declined 
jtdning  the  New  Company,  but  who  in  terms  of  the 
original  contract  with  the  government  were,  never- 
Uieless,  entitled,  so  long  as  the  two  millions  remained 
anrepaid,  to  trade  each  for  himself;  and,  fourtbly,  I 
all  such  separata  traders  as  had  cleared  out  from  | 
England  previous  to  tbe  1st  of  July,  1698,  the  right 
of  aR  auch  to  carry  on  the  trade  till  diey  should  . 
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think  fit  to  return  to  England  having  also  beeo  pro- 
vided for  by  B  clause  in  the  act  which  created  tbe 
New  Company.    It  is  said  Aat  no  fewer  than  six^ 

ships  in  all  were  now  engaged  in  the  trade,  which 
seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  io  which  all 
the  incoaveniences  of  a  free  trade  and  of  a  monopo- 
ly were  combined,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of 
either.  The  native  manufnctures  were  extensively 
injured  by  a  glut  of  India  goods,  the  prices  obtained 
for  which  at  the  same  time  entirely  failed  to  remu- 
nerate the  importers.  And  still  the  bitterest  hostil- 
ity divided  the  two  companies,  whose  quarrel,  in* 
deed,  gradually  became  one  in  which  the  whole 
nation  took  part,  the  Tories  siding  with  the  Old 
Company,  the  Whigs  with  tbe  New,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  Uie  whirlptiol  of  political  faction  is 
wont  to  draw  all  things  to  it.  In  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  in  particular,  ever  since  the  passing  of  tbe  act 
of  1698,  which  bad  called  the  New  Company  into 
existence,  all  the  powerfnl  interest  of  ^e  other 
company  had  been  strenuously  and  perseveringly 
exerted  against  the  government ;  and  Burnet  ac- 
knowledges "that  this  act,  together  with  tbe  inch- 
natrons  which  those  of  the  Whigs  who  were  in  good 
posts  bad  expressed  for  keeping  up  a  greater  land 
force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  reputation 
they  bad  hitherto  maintained  of  being  good  patriots, 
aod  was  made  use  of  over  England  by  the  Tories  to 
disgrace  both  the  king  and  them."*  And  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  oew  House  of  Commons  which  met 
in  February,  1701,  appears  to  have  been  tbe  effect 
of  tbe  returning  popular  feeling  in  fevor  of  the  Old 
Company,  and  of  the  exertions  of  their  partisans 
throughout  the  kingdom,  more  than  of  any  other 
cause.  The  elections,  indeed,  had  turned  princi- 
pally upon  the  contention  between  the  two  com- 
panies; but  Burnet  himself  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  what  systematic  bribery  of  the  electors  took 
place  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  od  the  part  of 
the  New  Company  and  his  own  friends  snd  theirs, 
the  Whigs.  When  the  House  met,  he  tells  us, 
"  reports  were  brought  to  them  of  elections  that  had 
been  scandalously  purchased  by  some  who  were 
concerned  in  the  New  East  India  Company.  In- 
stead of  drinking  and  entertainments,  by  which 
elections  were  {ormerly  managed,  now  a  most  scan- 
daloos  practice  was  brought  in  of  buying  votes,  with 
so  little  decency,  that  the  electors  engaged  them- 
selves by  subscription  to  choose  a  blank  'person  be- 
fore they  were  trusted  with  tbe  oame  of  their  can- 
didate." But  he  adds,  with  considerable  naivetl, 
"the  Old  East  India  Company  had  driven  a  course 
of  corruption  within  doors  with  so  little  shame,  that 
the  New  Company  intended  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the 
former  had  bought  the  persons  who  were  elected, 
they  resolved  to  buy  elections."*  The  general  in- 
terest that  was  taken  in  the  dispute  between  the 
two  companies  did  not  abate  till  toward  the  very 
close  of  William's  reign ;  but  at  length  the  parties 
principally  concerned  began  themselveB  to  perceive 
that  the  contest  was  only  exhausting  and  mining 
both ;  end  shortly  after  the  accesaioo  of  Anne  an 
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ammgafHADt  thut  had  beeu  for  Mine  time  ii^;oti«- 
tiog  waacompleOed  under  tbe  m action  of  the  queen, 
by  which  their  differeMM  were  composed  In  the 
iDeao  time,  aod  proviaion  was  made  for  tht^  ulti- 
mate unifm  into  one  body.  The  txad  praper^,  or 
dead  itock,  aa  it  waa  called,  of  the  Old  Company  in 
Jodia,  being  vatned  at  <£330,000,  and  tliat  of  the 
New  Company  at  ^£70^)00,  a  Mr  adjoatmeot  of 
their  respectire  claims  and  liabilities  in  regard  to 
that  mntter  was  made  by  the  latter  pnytng  orer  to 
the  former  the  sant  of  c£130,000.  so  that  each  might 
be  regarded  as  contribating  t£300,000  to  this  part  of 
the  common  stock;  and  then  the  money  capital  of 
(£3,000,000  was  in  like  manner  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  two,  by  the  Old  Compnoy  purchasing  at 
par  as  much  etock  from  the  New  Company  as 
made  up  their  original  sobscriptioo  of  dC315,000  to 
t£1.000,000.'  These  terma  were  embo<1ied  in  a 
tripartite  indenture,  which  was  signed  by  her  maj- 
esty and  both  companies  on  the  2d  of  July,  1702; 
atld  by  which  h  was  also  stipulated  that  ^ker  the 
eiphHtioD  of  the  term  of  seven  years  all  separa- 
tion of  ioteresta  should  cease,  and  the  whole  in- 
corporated  slMreholders  ahonld  form  one  body,  to 
be  called  the  United  Company  of  Merchuts  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  This  final 
and  complete  union,  accordingly,  took  plsce  hi  the 
year  1708.  After  this  the  company's  charter  was 
three  times  renewed,  and  its  exctushe  trading  priv- 
ileges continued  to  it,  within  the  present  period ; 
first,  in  1712  till  the  year  1736;  secondly,  in  1730 
fill  the  year  1769;  and  lastly,  in  1744  till  the  year 
1783. 

Some  of  the  other  bmocbes  of  our  colonial  and 
foreign  trade,  during  the  reign  of  William,  require 
only  R  slight  notice.  Tbe  (riantations,  as  they  were 
called,  or  settlements  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, went  on  steadily  iDcreasmg  io  popalation  and 
weal^ ;  and  by  the  end  of  Che  century  the  trade 
with  diese  rising  depeodeoeies  aod  the  adjacent 
West  India  Islands  b  said  to  lure  given  employ- 
ment to  no  less  than  five  hundred  saikof  ships.  Of 
these,  doubtless,  a  considerable  nnmber  were  en- 
gRged  in  bringing  oegroes  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa— a  trade  which  had  originally  been  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  African  Company,  but 
which  now,  after  having  been  for  n  considerable 
time  practically  open,  was  in  1698  made  so  legnlly 
by  an  act  of  |>arlinmeat  permitting  all  the  king's  sub- 
jects, whether  of  England  or  of  America,  to  trade 
to  Africa  on  payment  of  a  certain  per  centage  to  the 
company  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported — ne- 
groes, however,  being  exempted  even  from  this  tax. 
The  change  thus  made  was  at  that  time,"  remarks 
Anderson,  ^'io  eveiy  one's  judgment  mneh  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  more  especially  with  relation 
to  the  commerce  to  our  sugar  colonies ;  for  it  was 
confessed  by  all  that  the  separate  traders  had  con- 
siderably reduced  the  price  of  negroes  to  our  negro 
colonies,  and  consequently  had  so  far  the  better  ea- 

>  SlricUy  apeakiiig.  lh»  miMMtit  of  itock  h«M  bj  each  eompnnjr  ww 
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abled  thera  to  nndersel)  our  rivals.'*  Id  the  Neiv- 
foondland  fishery  tbe  French  had,  for  some  tims 
before  tbe  Revolution,  been  eocroaching  more  and 
more  upon  the  exclusive  rights  claimed  by  the  Ea* 
gliah ;  Uie  firat  specific  complaint  in  King  VmHam's 
declaration  of  war  againaC  Fraace,  In  1689,  was,  that, 
wbereae  not  loDg  rince  the  French  bad  been  aceo*- 
tomed  to  take  lieenses  from  the  En^tah  govmior 
of  Newfoundland  for  fishing  in -the  seu  apon  that 
coast,  sod  to  pay  tribute  for  such  licenses,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  ,soIe  right  of  the  crown  of 
England  to  that  island,  yet  of  Iste  their  encroach- 
moots  upon  his  subjects'  trade  and  fishery  there  htA 
been  more  like  tbe  invasions  of  an  enemy  than  be> 
coming  friends  who  enjoyed  tbe  advantages  of  tbe 
said  trade  only  by  permission.  The  capture  of 
Nova  Scotia,  however,  at  tbe  commencement  of 
the  war  would  probably  make  as  again  sole  masters 
of  the  neighboring  island.  Aa  act  passed  in  1696 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  to  Newfound* 
land  may  be  taken  aa  evidence  that  it  was  then  of 
consldenible  value.  The  preamble  declares  it  to  be 
"  a  beneficial  trade  to  this  kingdom,  not' only  in  em- 
ploying great  numbers  of  aeameo  and  ships,  and 
exporting  and  consuming  great  quantities  of  provi- 
sions aod  maoofoctures  of  this  realm,  whereby 
many  tradesmen  and  poor  artificers  are  kept  at 
work,  but  also  In  bringing  into  this  nation,  by  re- 
turns  of  the  effects  of  the  said  fishery  from  other 
countries,  great  quantities  of  wine,  oil,  plnte,  iron, 
wool,  and  sundry  other  useful  commodities,  to  the  iD> 
crease  of  his  mnjesty's  revenue,  and  encouragemeDt 
of  trade  and  oavigstion."  Then  follow  a  number  of 
regulations  for  the  orderly  carrying  on  of  the  fish- 
ery, of  which  the  principal  is,  dut,  *'  according  tn 
the  ancient  custom  there  used,"  the  master  of  the 
vessel  from  En^nd  first  entering  any  harbor  or 
creek  In  the  island,  after  the  2Sth  of  March,  shovM 
be  admiral  of  the  said  faarhor  or  creek  during  that 
ftshtng-season.  and  ritould  see  Ae  rales  and  orders 
Isid  down  io  tbe  act  duly  put  in  execution  within 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  thus  assigned  to  him. 
It  is  expressly  ordered  that  00  subject  of  any  foreigo 
power  "  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  take  any  bait, 
or  use  any  sort  of  trade  or  fishing  whatsoever,"  ia 
Newfonndland,  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
But  this  complete  exclusion  of  other  countries  from 
the  fishery  was  not  long  maiotained.  Measures 
were  also  taken,  a  few  years  after  Uie  Revolution,  to 
revive  the  Greenland  fishery.  In  1(>93  a  company 
was  incorporated  fur  carrying  on  this  branch  of 
trade,  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Herchsnts 
of  London  trading  to  Greenland,  witb  a  capital  of 
d£40,000.  and  a  charter  conferring  upon  them  the 
usual  powera  of  succession,  &c.,  and  the  exclnsive 
possession  of  the  trade,  for  fourteen  yean.  The 
preamble  of  Uie  act  gives  a  sort  of  history  of  the 
way  in  which  the  old  English  trade  to  Greenlind 
had  come  to  be  quite  decayed  and  lost."  It  re- 
cites that  severol  merchants  and  others  had  been, 
an  act  passed  in  1673,'  •>  encouraged  to  fit  out  and 
send  to  the  said  Greenland  seas  some  ships  or  ves- 
sels for  the  catching  of  whales,  whereby  aone  small 
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tpiurtiUna  of  oil.  hlohber*  bdcI  wbate-fio*  were  im- 
j^rted  into  Uhs  luDgdotn  4  but,  tfaoy  not  being  abia 
tocvty  00  tiiB  laid  trade  apon  tbeir  single  or  sep* 
uate  iiterattfl,  in  regard  Uut  dw  nsighboriDg  d«- 
tiou  did  yearly  »eod  far  greater  Dumber  of  akup* 
into  tha«B  naa,  the  aaid  nerchaDta  and  oth«r  per- 
HUM  of  tbi*  kingdom  w^re  forced  to  desiat  from  M- 
lowing  the  said  trade,  which  is  now  wholly  engross- 
ed by  foreigners ;  and  since  the  expiration  ftad  revi- 
nl'  of  the  aaid  act  there  hath  not  been  any  ships  sent 
from  England  to  the  said  Greenland  seas,  or  any  oil, 
blubber,  or  whnle-fina  imported  inio  England  but 
such  «8  have  been  bought  of  foreigners,  whereby 
great  soma  of  money  are  yearly  drawn  out  of  Eog- 
laod  for  those  commodities,  and  the  rates  and  prices 
which  are  now  paid  for  the  same  are  now  above  six 
tines  more  than  heretofore  they  were:  and,  the 
ssid  trade  having  been,  for  abore  these  twelve  years 
last  past,  wholly  lost  to  this  kingdon),  there  are  very 
few  or  BO  English  harpinierera  or  Englisb  seamen 
•killed  and  utercised  in  the  said  trade  of  whale- 
CHtcliing,  so  that  the  said  tnde  can  not  now  be  re- 
gained to  this  kiogdomt  nor  can  be  carried  on,  by 
u*  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  harpinierers,  or 
upon  the  single  interests  or  sIocl(s  of  any  particular 
peraooB,  or  by  any  other  way  thm  by  a  joint-stock."-' 
Tbe  trade,  however,  throve  under  this  new  system 
00  better  than  before :  after  a  year  or  two  the  com- 
pany subscribed  an  additional  cRpitnl  of  dS42,000, 
nad  in  1C96  they  got  a  new  act  exempting  them 
from  all  duties  upon  the  oil,  dec,  imported  by  them 
duriogthe  currency  oftheir  charter;  but,  some  time 
before  that  term  expired,  they  had  expended  tbeir 
second  capital  also,  00  which  they  resolved  to  aban- 
doD  the  speculation.  In  theae  circumstances  the 
trade  was,  in  1702,  thrown  open  by  parliament,  the 
set  declaring  that  it  had  bean  wholly  neglected  by 
the  company  and  lost  to  the  nation.*  But  no  further 
tttampt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  any  English 
adventurer  ID  this  field  of  enterprise  for  many  years. 
In  1699  the  trade  with  Rosaia,  now  becoming  every 
day  of  greater  importance  in  the  new  position  to 
wbicb  Uiat  country  was  raised  by  the  reforms  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  also  practically  thrown  open 
by  an  act  entitling  any  person  to  admission  into  the 
Russian  Company  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee 
of  c£5.  The  Turkey  Company  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  date  in  the  possession  of  an  active  and 
prosperous  commerce.  The  French  Council  of 
Commerce,  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  in  tha  year 
1701,  admit  that  the  Euglish  then  carried  on  the 
Levant  trade  (which  was  in  the  hands  of  this  com* 
pBDj)  with  much  more  advantage  than  the  French, 
cbiefly  in  consequence  of  our  woolen  cloths  being 
both  superior  in  quality  and  lower  in  price.  .  The 
Englbh,"  adds  the  memorial,  "also  carry  to  the 
Laviat  lead,  pewter,  copperas,  and  logwood,  which 
are  goods  they  are  masters  of;  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  pepiier  ;  and,  that  they  may  not  drain  their 
country  of  its  gold  and  silver,  they  also  take  in  dry 
fi-li  of  their  own  catching,  sugar  of  their  own  col- 
onies, and  other  goods  of  their  own  produce,  which 
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they  sell  «b  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Spaio,  sad  Italy* 
for  pieces  of  eight,  which  they  carry  to  the  Levnot 
to  make  up  »  stock  anSieieiit  for  pomhasing  their 
hraiewnrd  cu-goes."' 

The  French  Council  of  ConHoene  was  estab- 
lished by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1700.  From  its 
erectioD,  Anderson,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  still  subaisted,  thinks  there  i« 
good  reason  to  date  "  the  great  and  almost  surpris- 
ing increase  of  the  commerce,  woolen  manufacture, 
mercantileshipping,  and  foreign  colonies  of  France."' 
We  have  noticed,  in  the  last  Book,  the  English  Coun- 
cil or  Board  of  the  same  kind  established  by  Cbsries 
IX.  in  1666,*  which,  however,  was  kept  up  only  for 
about  five  or  six  years.  From  the  time  when  tt 
was  allowed  to  drop,  matters  relating  to  coniraeree 
and  the  colonies  had  been  usually  referred  to  com- 
mittees of  the  privy  council,  specially  appointed 
to  Goowder  each  new  subject  as  it  arose;  but  in 
1696,  King  WilKam  issued  a  commission  appointing 
a  permanent  Board  of  Trade  to  consist  (in  additioo 
to  the  great  officers  of  state,  whose  attendance  wan 
expected  tobeonlyoccasional)of  afiratkirdand  seven 
other  eoromissioners,  each  having  a  aalary  of  oSlOOO. 
Among  the  first  commissionera  were  the  celebrated 
John  Locke,  end  PoIIexfeo,  the  writer  on  com- 
merce. They  were  styled  "  Commissioners  for 
promoting  the  Trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  io- 
specting  and  improviog  the  Flaotetjons  in  America 
and  elsewhere;"  aod  their  instructions  more  partic- 
ulariy  directed  them  to  examine  into  and  take  ac- 
counts of  the  general  trade  of  England,  and  of  our 
foreign  commerce  in  all  its  departments — "to  con- 
sider by  what  means  profitable  manufiictures,  al- 
ready settled,  may  be  further  improved,  and  how 
other  new  and  profitable  manufactures  may  be  in- 
troduced"— "to  consider  of  proper  methods  for 
setting  on  work  and  employiog  the  poor,  and  mnking 
them  useful  to  the  public" — and,  in  regard  to  the 
plantations,  or  colonies,  to  superintend  not  only  their 
commerce,  but  their  goveniment  in  all  respects."* 
From  this  last  class  of  duties  the  Board  of  Trade 
must  have  been  relieved,  we  presume,  on  the  io- 
stitution  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  or  the  American  department,  in  1766; 
but  its  other  functions  were  understood  to  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  at  its  first  establishment  down 
to  its  abolition  in  1762,  when  the  business  of  tbis 
department  of  the  executive  government  was  made 
over  to  a  permanent  committee  of  the  privy  coancil, 
according  to  the  arrangement  that  still  subsists. 

The  Revolution  was  immediately  followed  1^  an 
innovation,  which  demands  our  special  notice,  in  tha 
law  regulating  the  foreign  trade  in  tha  most  import- 
ant of  all  productions,  the  article  of  com.  As  far 
as  the  subject  can  be  faiatorically  traced,  the  first 
law  permitting  the  exportation  of  corn  from  Eng- 
land, without  the  royal  license,  was  passed  in  1394 
(17  Rich.  II.,  c.  7).  By  this  Ihw  exportation,  which 
appears  to  have  been  hitherto  strictly  prohibited* 

'  Quoted  hj  AadeTWD,  id  Chnm.  of  Con.,  Hi.,  7, 
■  Chnm.  of  Com.,  ii.,  SM. 

*  Sea  Tul.  iii.,  p.  S40. 

*  Sre  absirftTt  of  th«  original  ConnuHioa  in  Macpberna'a  Aanab  of 
Camaiorcoi  ii^  680^ 
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WAB  inade  free  in  at)  circnmatBDces,  that  is  to  say, 
whutever  raigtit  be  the  price  at  home.  The  oaly 
check  reserved  was,  that,  aa  the  kiug  had  formerly 
power  of  allowiDg  exportatioo  ia  partknlu* 
eases,  so  dow  be  might  forbid  it  when  to  do  ao  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  for  the  profit  of  tlie  realm- 
The  matter,  therefore,  in  fact,  remaiaed  still,  aa 
befbret  ubder  the  cootrol  of  the  crowa^with  thia 
difTereoce,  that,  whereas  ooD-exportation  had  been 
the  general  rule  foi*merIy,  liberty  of  exportatioo 
was  established  as  the  general  rule  now.  The  al- 
teratioQ  of  the  law  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
increased  political  power  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, and  probably  also  the  increased  cultivation  and 
produce  of  the  soil.  And  these  same  two  causes 
We  find  operating,  with  almost  uninterrupted  con- 
stancy, io  molding  our  corn  taws  more  and  more 
into  the  form  most  accordant  with  the  interests  of 
the  producer  down  to  the  date  at  which  ve  are  now 
arrived.  In  14i3G  (by  16  Hen.  VI.,  c  3],  the  right 
of  exportation,  in  the  case  of  the  home  price  being 
nnder  a  certain  point,  was  given  absolutely,  with- 
out any  restriction  or  reservation  whatever;  die 
old  power  of  prohibition  was  wholly  taken  from  the 
king  so  long  as  prices  remained  below  the  sum  apec- 
ifled ;  it  waa  merely  provided  that  be  ahould  have 
his  customs  and  duties,  as  usual,  upon  the  exported 
commodity.  And,  of  course,  by  the  unrepealed  act 
of  1394,  exportation,  whatever  might  be  tlie  state  of 
prices  at  home,  waa  still  also  free,  unless  when  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  royal  proclamation.  The  limit 
flxed  by  the  act  of  143S,  as  that  within  which  the 
right  of  exportation  remained  independent  of  the 
CTQv/o,  was  so  long  aa  the  home  price  (of  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat)  did  not  exceed  Gs.  8d.  In  1463  (by 
3  £d.  IV.,  c.  3]  a  new  advantage  was  given  to  the 
prodneera,  by  importation  being  for  the  flrat  time 
forbidden  whenever  pricee  abonld  be  under  that 
point.  In  this  atate  the  law  remained  for  aeveoty- 
one  years.  But  then,  in  1534,  an  act  was  pnaaed 
(the  25th  Hen.  VIII.,  e.  2)  which  (in  so  for  at  least 
as  regarded  the  exportation  of  corn)  swept  away  all 
the  legislation  of  the  preceding  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  suddenly  restored,  for  a  time,  the  old 
original  state  of  the  taw,  by  which  exportation  was 
prohibited  in  all  circumstances  except  under  tbe 
royal  license.  The  importation  of  the  article,  in- 
deed, still  remained  fettered  by  the  act  of  1463 ; 
but  probably  that  act  wag  now  nearly  inoperative 
irom  the  rise  of  pricos  that  had  taken  place  since  it 
passed — a  change  that  would,  to  be  sure,  make  tbe 
act  of  1436  also  a  dead  letter;  so  that  what  was 
really  done  by  Henry  VIII.'b  act  of  1534  waa  prin- 
cipally tn  repeal  Richard  II.'s  act  of  1394,  which 
first  made  fi'ee  exportation  the  rule  and  non-ex- 
portatioD  the  exception,  time  itself  having  done  the 
rest.  However,  tbe  law,  as  we  have  said,  was  now 
(except  aa  to  the  jmrtia!  and  probably  inapplicable 
and  harmless  restriction  on  importntinn)  brought 
tmck  in  all  respects  to  the  state  in  which  it  whs  be- 
fore the  course  of  legislation  in  fHvor  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  began.  But  this  tasted  for  twenty 
years  only.  In  1554  (by  tbe  1  and  3  Phil,  and 
Mar.,  c  5)  tbe  law  of  1463  waa  revived,  and  expor- 


tation afpin  made  free  when  the  price  was  under 
6s.  6d.  It  is  expressly  stated  io  tbe  preamble  to 
this  new  act  that  the  general  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion by  the  act  1534  bad  been  extenuvely  evaded 
or  completely  disregarded :  "yet  ootwithataoding." 
are  the  words  of  the  preamble.  »  many  and  anadiy 
covetous  and  iosatiable  persons,  seeking  tbeir  own 
lucres  and  gains,  bad  and  daily  do  carry  and  convey 
innumerable  quantity  as  well  of  corn,  cheese,  but- 
ter, and  other  victual  [the  prohibition  had  extended 
to  all  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  grain],  es  of 
wood,  out  of  this  realm  into  the  parts  beyoud  tbe 
seas  ;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  corn,  victual,  and 
wood  are  grown  into  a  wonderful  dearth  aud  ex- 
treme prices."  So  that  we  see  even  this  short 
solitary  suspension  of  the  onward  movement  of  tbe 
land-cultivating,  or  rather  of  the  land-owning  in- 
terest was  rather  nominal  than  real.  But  at  any 
rate  tbe  subseijuent  advance  of  the  landed  interest 
in  this  course  of  acquisition  was  both  steady  and 
open  enough.  In  1562  (by  the  17tb.  or,  in  the 
common  editions,  the  S6th  section  of  the  6  £liz., 
c.  5,  curiously  entitled  **Ao  Act  tonching  certain 
politic  constitutions  made  for  the  msintennoce  of 
the  Navy")  tbe  limit  within  which  there  shoald  be 
a  free  exportation  of  wheat  was  enlarged  by  tbe 
elevation  of  the  terminating  price  to  10s.  the  quar- 
ter, a  corresponding  alteration  being  at  tbe  same 
time  made  for  other  descriptions  of  grain.  In  1571 
(by  the  12  Eliz..  c.  13)  the  law  of  1394  waa  restored, 
and  exportation  was  made  free,  whatever  might  be 
the  home  price,  at  nil  times  when  no  proclamation 
had  been  issued  to  the  contrary  Then  by  a  suc- 
cession of  acts  the  limits  within  which  the  right  of 
exportation  waa  made  absolute,  and  independent 
even  of  the  control  of  tbe  royal  prerogative,  were 
graduidly  extended,  by  the  elevation  of  the  term- 
inating price  io  1633  (by  tbeSl  Jac.  I.,  c.  38)  to  32s. ; 
io  1660  (by  the  12  Car.  IL,  c.  4)  lo  40«. ;  ami  in 
1663  (by  the  15  Car.  IL.  c.  7)  to  48s.  Up  to  this 
point,  however,  altbongh  tbe  landed  interest  had 
been  successful  in  breaking  down  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  ancient  policy  of  the  kingdom,  which 
was  prohibitory  of  exportation  in  all  circumstances, 
it  can  not  be  said  (if  we  except  the  law  of  14G3 
forbidding  importation  while  tbe  home  price  was 
under  6s.  Sd.t  which  had  now  long  ceased  to  be 
operative,  if  it  ever  had  been  so)  that  any  unfair 
advantage  bad  been  given  to  tbe  growers  of  corn  ; 
all  that  bad  been  done  in  their  favor  had  only  tend- 
ed to  make  tbe  trade  io  corn  more  and  more  free, 
by  removing  part  of  the  restrictions  that  bad  been 
laid  upon  the  export  of  tbe  commodity.  But  soon 
after  this  a  new  system  was  begun.  In  1670  (by 
the  23  Car.  11.,  e.  13)  not  only  was  the  home  price 
up  to  which  exportation  should  be  free  raised  to 
53s.  id.,  but  for  tbe  first  time  (for  we  may  disregard 
altogether  the  obsolete  act  of  1463)  importation 
was  restrained,  by  being  loaded  with  a  prohibitory 
amount  of  duty  so  long  as  the  price  in  the  home 
market  was  under  53s.  4d.,  and  even  with  a  very 
heavy  duty,  8s.  per  quarter,  when  the  home  price 
reached  that  point  and  until  it  rose  to  80s.  This 
was  the  law  in  force  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Revolotioo, 
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Corn  coaM  not  be  lirongbt  from  abroad  at  tSl  till  th« 
price  tt  hom«  rose  to  63t.  *d.,  ud  eveo  not  then 
Without  tfae  payment  of  a  tax  which  made  it  oeces- 
mry  that  the  cost  of  parehase  aod  charge  of  coq- 
vcyance  Sboold  not  together  have  amoaoted  to  so 
■uidi  ai  4S«.  4d. ;  aod  at  the  same  time  its  expor- 
tatioB  was  pmrfeedy  free  (except  that  it  paid  a  mod- 
erate custom  datfr  Bke  all  other  commodities)  until 
it  rose  at  home  to  a  price  wUdi  it  might  be  safely 
pnaamed  would  make  the  Mndlng  it  abrMd  no 
bagsr  profitable.  Thia,  we  m^[bt  suppose,  would 
hive  been  deemed  pnteetioa  iat  agricolture  eoough. 
Bnt  not  so ;  immediately  after  the  Revolution  an 
act  wu  passed  (the  1  Will,  and  Mary,  e.  IS)  which 
introdaeed  the  new  principle  of  actually  paying  the 
hndlordg  for  sending  their  produce  out  of  the  coun- 
try, by  allowing  a  bounty  of  5s.  upon  every  quarter 
of  wbeat  exported  so  long  as  the  home  price  did 
not  exceed  485.  Nor  was  even  this  all  that  was 
done  to  promote  exportation:  In  1699  (by  the  11 
^in.  III.,  e.  SO)  "for  the  greater  encouragement 
irf tillage,"  com  sent  abroad  was  reTieved  even  from 
aQ  cDstom-boose  duties.  It  was  time,  indeed,  to 
esate  levying  duties  with  the  one  hand  upon  that 
which  we  were  paying  bounties  to  enooarage  on 
the  other. 

ITiider  the  system  of  bounties,  which  was  maiu- 
luosd  throughout  the  present  period  and  long  after 
its  close  (for  it  was  not  till  the  year  1773  that  the 
hwof  1689  was  partially,  and  not  till  1B15  that  it 
wu  wholly,  repealed),  England  became  a  com-ex- 
portlng  couDtry  to  some,  though  never  to  any  very 
eoDsiderable  extent.  Id  1697,  for  instance,  14,699 
qnuters  of  wheat  and  flour  were  sent  abroad ;  in 
1699  the  quantity  fell  to  557 ;  but  in  1700  it  was 
49,056 ;  and  iu  the  ten  following  years,  while  it  rose 
is  1706  to  188)332,  it  never  was  under  74,000  till 
1710,  iriien  tC  foil  to  13,924.  In  the  tea  years  from 
1711  to  1720  ft  tmaged  finm  71,800  quarters  to 
176,297,  except  in  17t7i  when  it  waa  only  32,954. 
In  1722  it  waa  178,680 ;  in  1723, 157,720 ;  in  1724, 
245,865 ;  and  ia  172S,  204,413.  Bnt  in  1727  it  had 
ftUea  to  30.315 ;  and  in  1728  to  3817 ;  nor  in  1729 
wu  it  more  than  18,993.  After  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  unproductive  years  (1740,  1741, 
1757,  and  1758),  in  which  it  was  very  insignificant, 
it  was  seldom  less  than  from  200,000  to  400,000,  and 
Mmetimes  it  was  considerably  more  :  thus,  in  1733, 
it  was  427,199 ;  in  1734, 498,196 ;  in  1737,  461,602  ; 
ID  1738, 580,596 ;  in  1748,  543,387 ;  in  1749, 629,049 ; 
in  1750,  947,602  (which  was  the  highest  amount  it 
ner  reached) ;  and  in  1751,  661,416.  It  has  often 
been  contended,  and  formerly  it  was  an  opinion  al- 
most ttBhreiBaUy  held,  that,  by  the  extension  of  tillage 
wbdb  it  occasioned,  the  system  of  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  com,  in  foct,  operated  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market. 
**  la  other  states,"  observes  the  Count  do  Boulain- 
*ilBers,  "private  persons  pay  the  government  for 
die  exportation  of  grain ;  England  acts  quite  other- 
wise, and  pays  tbem.  All  common  means  made  use 
of  to  tiiat  time  to  increase  the  fruits  of  the  earth  had 
t>Mn  insufficient,  or,  at  least,  of  little  use.  Before 
^  epoch  the  agriculture  of  England  waa  of  little 
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account  In  Europe.  As  long  as  that  monarchy  thought 
only  of  its  own  sobsistenee,  it  always  found  itself 
short  of  the  oecegsary ;  it  was  very  often  obliged  Uf 
have  recourse  to  foreigners  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  growth  of  the  nation ;  but,  when  it  made  its 
agriculture  an  object  of  commerce,  the  cultivatiou 
of  its  land  became  one  of  the  most  abundant  in 
Europe.  Without  that  stroke  of  state,  the  best  coo- 
certed  of  all  those  which  have  yet  appeared  in  mod- 
em politics,  England  had  never  sown  but  for  her- 
self; for  what  could  she  have  done  with  the  aniplnB 
of  her  grain  ?  It  was  the  bounty  only  which  could 
assure  her  of  the  sale  in  foreign  markets ;  and,  for 
Aat  reason,  be  the  only  source  of  the  augmentation 
of  her  harvests.  Let  us  combine  all  the  meaps 
which  that  monarchy  hath  put  in  use,  for  an  age 
past,  to  establish  its  power,  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  to  this  io  particular  that  she  is  indebted  for  her 
elevation."*  In  later  times  this  reasoning  has  gen- 
erally been  considered  to  be  as  mistaken  as  it  is 
paradoxical,  and  the  effects  which  it  attributes  to  the 
bounty  system  have  been  traced  to  quite  other  causes ; 
but  it  is,  at  least,  certuo  that,  howsoever  caused,  a 
reduction  rather  than  a  rise  of  the  price  of  com  did 
folhiw  this  artificial  encouragement  ^ven  to  its  ex*- 
poTtatioo.  Grain  was  in  generaltftcomdiDg  to  Charles 
Smith,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper 
during  the  seventy  years  that  followed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1689  than  it  had  been  for  forty 
years  before  that  time.'  For  some  years  after  the 
Restoration  tfae  average  price  of  wheat  exceeded 
508.  the  quarter ;  nor  was  tt  under  41<.  at  the  date 
of  the  Revolution :  for  tl>e  ten  years  ending  with 
>1695  it  appears  to  have  been  about  39s.  6d. ;  for  the 
ten  eudiog.1705,  about  435. ;  for  the  ten  ending  1715, 
about  448. ;  for  the  twenty  ending  1735,  about  35s. ; 
for  the  ten  ending  1745,  about  32s. ;  and  for  the  ten 
ending  1755,  about  33«. 

According  to  an  account  given  by  Davenaot,  the 
official  value  of  our  entire  exports  for  the  year  1C99 
was  ^66,766,166 ;  of  which  sum  the  woolen  maou- 
facture  alone  furnished  not  less  thati  dC2,932,292,  ot 
considerably  nearer  one  half  than  one  third.'  Else- 
where the  same  writer  estimates  our  total  exportk 
to  France  in  that  year  at  <£103,961 ;  in  1700,  at 
^£267,049  ;  aod  io  1701,  at  ,£213,004  ;  the  values  of 
the  imports  from  that  country  being  ^76,272  for 
1699,  ^94,641  for  1700,  and  dE123,940  for  1701.* 
The  only  articles  he  particularizes  are,  among  the 
exports,  woolen  goods  and  lead ;  among  the  imports, 
linen,  paper,  wine,  brandy,  aod  kid-skins.  On  the 
whole  it  appears  that  the  trade  with  France  was 
considerably  less  now  than  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  free  intercourse  which  immediately  aneceeded 
the  Restoration.  The  trade  with  Holland,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  greatly  increased.  Up  to  the  year 
1669,  according  to  Davenaot,  our  exports  to  that 
country  consisted  of  only  forty-five  species  of  rated 
goods,  whereas  by  tfae  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Aone  we  exported  tfaither  120  or  130  different  kinds. 

>  IHrttt  <W  h  Fn>BM  —1  — Iwiilin ;  S  ta»^  llnw .  A  wl ,  1787 1 
i[MUd  iu  Hr.  C.  9mth*t  Tneu  ea  tha  Con  Lm,  p.  161. 

>  TtMlaniaaCanlAwa,p.n{MMadaiitida.) 

>  iMni  Bspact  u  rnMlnlnun  of  PakUs  Aseonla,  Woriu. 
v.4aO.  «nntKap«t.Woiki,v.,IH. 
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mralda  ^ooda*  Jead^  braMw  tnotuaeiw wKhigfat  aRk, 
hntiw,  mnd,  mrUai^  [bidas}  oae  prindpali  impoitB- 
tiou  theoea,  liiWQH,  wrought«illhliui>WQMlk,«hreat)B, 
inkles,  sploety,  jaaddetr,  batUrjr,  «toak*fi^(  .wbale- 
fiofl.  bampcflAXt  unwroagfat  eopper*  RheDuk  wine, 
•afflower,  mad  iron  waw<  .  Of  our  wooleas  nported 
toHollandt  thavaluft  ia  lS6&wai^79;953|  inl703, 
«ei.339.&a6;  of.  oar  lBad.^297  in  16«9 ;  ^38.963 
in  1703 ;  of  our  tia»^l,«35  in  1669  ;  ^17.051  in  1703. 
Altogether' the  value  of  our  exports  of  tba  eight  prin* 
oipaJ  -mrtioles  wai  (£153,799  jq  the  former  year,  and 
dei.4M,920  ia  tb«  latter.  Of  nralaaaM.  bowever, 
of  which  ire  0xpoitedthitbertothevaliieofd£fi7t61O 
in  1669,  thera  appears  to  ha«o  Iwen  ao  flxpartatioo 
at  all-to  Hollaod  Id  1703.  On  the  other  lund,  many 
ftreign,  colooiali  awl  £ast  India  goods  eetered  mto 
rar  exporta  ia  the  latter  year,  which  either  finasad 
M  part  of  them,  or  a  mnch  amaller  party  in  th^ 
fbnner.  Of  ssgar  and  ibreigo  fruits  we  redxportad 
to  .Holland  ia  1703  to  the  valas  of  c£lU,416;  of 
pepper,  drugs,  and  dyeing  sabstaoces  to  the  Tslne 
of  ^63,B6&;  of  tobacco  to  that  <^  o£M3,5d6 ;  of 
foreign  wool  to  that  of  ^7,800 ;  and  of  cottoo  yarn 
to  tkat  of  «£1783.  The  Ernst  India  goods  reexported 
to  Holland  this  year  amounted  in  value  fn  d631o,G47. 
"We  also  now  seat  a  constdorable  qaaotity  of  ooi  n  to 
the  Buteh»«  contnodity  of  which  io  1669  aoue  was 
exported.  Daronant  says  that,  in  the  year  1703. 
there  was  entered  for  exportation  in  all  sorts  of 
g;nun  to  the  value  ef  oC12,S03  from  Loadon,  and  of 
jei68,067  frvan  the  ontporti  {  making  altogether 
£6180.269 ;  bat  tl^  appoars  to  bare  been  to  aU  for- 
eign parti.  The  Impnts,  however,  firom  Hottud  in^ 
these  two  yeara  do  not  exhibit  ao  great  a  difference : 
their  total  araowit  in  1669*  was  «£501,674 ;  and  in 
1703.  ^33,413.  The  prinetpal  articles  of  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  of  iniporta- 
tioD  are  linen  (frooi  eei70,979  10^6213,701),  thrown 
ailk  (from  ^£9876  to  d£lfi.966),  and  threads  (from 
^11,694  to  .651,138) ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  wns 
a  falling  off  in  wronght  ailk,  apicery,  Rhenish  wine, 
and  several  other  articles.  In  the  seven  years  from 
1699  to  1705  iDcloaive,  the  average  valne  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Holland  ia  stated  to  have  been  ^£1,937,934, 
and  that  of  our  imporufrom  that  conatry,  ^549,833. 
The  latter,  Davenant  remarlw,  had  *•  continned  for 
several  yean  in  a  manner  at  a  stand,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million  per  aomm.**  If  ire  add  the 
ontports^  which  the  account  does  Dot  include,  that 
■nm  might  be  Increased  by  aboot  a  fourth.  Our 
exporta  to  Hidland,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  been 
constantly  augmenting,  their  excess  over  the  imports 
having,  in  some  of  the  seven  years,  been  not  less 
than  i£I,500,000.  But,  whether  or  no  tbia  seeming 
overbalance  in  trade  with  the  Dutch  bad  been  all  to 
the  profit  of  this  kingdom,  Davenant,  with  a  degree 
of  good  sense  and  sagacity  superior  to  his  time,  is 
inclined  to  doubt.  "  If,"  he  continues,  "according 
to  the  vulgar  notion,  this  large  overbalance  had  been 
all  clear  gain  to  England,  it  would  have  been  some 
kind  of  recompense  for  the  interruptions  so  long  a 

1  Ikmimnt,  Pint  Report,  p.  413,  wbera  it  U  pnetad  lOM ;  k  ni*- 
priat  ikM  bIh  ocean  la  otliar  plaoM. 


war  'baa  brwgfat  t»  oAer  btmnnbsa'of -onr  farrigo 
(mfflok-;  bat  na^ng  can  be  mooa  lailaeiena  than,  be- 
cause'a'«enatry  tabaa  pff  mon:«f  ««r  eondmodilies 

llao  we  do  of  thaire,  to  aigue  from  ^noe  that  our 
dealings  with  that  coaBU7  are  always  benefieial  to 
ua. .  .  li,  for  the  last  twenty.4hree  years,  tfae  Dutch 
had  SD  far  aqgnoeoted  their  luxuries  as  to  went  for 
their  own  conaumpdon  that  vest  balk  of  cmmBodities 
ti»ey  have  so  conetantly  fetched  frora  tliis  kingdotn, 
and  if  .we  had  )»eeu  all  along  so  reformed  in  onr 
' maimers  as  to  stand  in  little  ne«Ml  of  fbr^n  gaods, 
Hfdland  must  have  been  groat  losers,  and  wa  great 
gainera,  by  the  dealings  that  have  been  between  us. 
If  they  had  not  found  their  aeeoonla  in  the  prodig- 
iana  qoutity  of  effeots  annually  «zparted  thither 
fnwt  heoee,  ud'  if  ae  wise  a  state  had  perceived 
itself  to  carry  on  a  ^ng  - trade,  tbey  would  have 
pot  a  stop  to  tUn  nuachiaf.  either  by  prohantiBaa  ei; 
or  high  duUea  npoa,  oar  prodaet  and  mano&ctare. 
far  vbloh  they  had  a  aufficiaac  pretense,  irom  the 
additional  impositioaa  we  have  been  compelled  to  hy 
opon  their  linens  and  other  goods ;  but  they  hove 
been  too  prudent  to  be  frighted  with  tho  fiilse  ap> 
pearance  of  an  overbalance,  well  knowing,  the  mere 
they  brou^  from  hence^  the  better  opptntonities 
thety  had  to  enlarge  tbeir  general  traflicfca." 

He  then  proceeds,  by  an  examination  of  details, 
to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  commodities 
taken  from  ua  by  the  Dotah  were  io  reality  reex- 
ported by  limm  to  othw  countries.  In  Ae  eonise 
of  tins  iarealigation  he  mtieaa  varioua  which 
throw  a  light  upon  the  ^en  atate  both  of  our  own 
eomaMica  and  of  that  of  the  world.  Tfae  tobsl  value 
ef  «nr  exporta  of  woolen  manofbctnres  to  Hollaod, 
which  io  1703,  as  we  Inve  aeeo,  was  ^1,339,566, 
was  in  1663  only  ^£79,953.  Of  three  articles  akwe, 
perpetoanas,  serges,  and  staffs,  we  sent  the  Dutch, 
in  1703,  to  the  vahie  of  ^£798,697.  or  ten  times  the 
amount  of  our  whole  exportation  of  woolen  to  them 
forty  years  befwe.  That  people  can  not  poesiMy, 
argues  Davenaat,  bare,  within  the  period  to  qnestatD, 
so  increased  in  numbera,  wealth,  and  luxury  as  to 
want  for  their -own  consumption  so  great  a  quantity 
of  these  articles  over  and  above  what  they  were 
woat  to  call  fbr.  The  fact  is,"  he  oentinues,  "that 
they  purchase  those  immense  cargoes  to  reexport 
to  other  conntrieti  and  ao  tbey  are  bacoma.  ia  a 
more  extended  degree  then  heretofore,  the  carrien 
of  onr  commodities  to  foreign  markets ;  that  is  to 
say,  tbey  supply  those  parts  which  we,  for  want  of 
industry,  bare  not  mnbraced,  or  where  onr  naflidt 
baa  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  It  is  easy  to 
prove  that,  fur  the  last  twenty  years,'  great  parcels 
of  our  fine  draperies  and  other  woolen  manufac- 
tures, went  into  France  through  Ftnoders.  by  the 
connivance  of  governors  and  by  compositions  with 
the  French  farmers,*  to  the  value  (as  I  am  well  lo- 
formed,  when  in  Holland  about  six  years  since)  of 
near  ^300,000  per  annum.  Since  the  trade  with 
the  Spaninrds  has  been  interrupted,  they  mast  hare 
carried  of  the  same  goods  great  quantities  to  Portn- 
gal ;  otherwise,  bow  could  tbey  diapoae  ef  all  the 
baize  sent  from  hence  to  Hdland,  which  article  of 
1  Ha  te  writjiit  ia  1711.  >  Oft 
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baoB,  from  'to  1704,  atnowtti  to^  «e  a  me^m 
of  tfaa  BHcl  fif n  yean*  ,£92,biQ  per  aoittiBi-^  Iirgftr 
proportioa  than  tbay  can  poKibly  b*  Mrooerred  to 
ooruome  thenuelreB;  and  (nm  'Povtagnl  it  tnnst 
have  fouod  its  -vmy  to  Spam  aod  tbe  West  ladiM. 
The  Mins  raay  be  eaid  of  perpeMiaaai,  eergea,  says, 
and  other  sta& ;  aa  abo  of  itoekiogs,  woolaa  and 
worsted,  for  mod,  women,  and  children,  Duclog 
both,  the  wara,  oot  onlj  the  floe  draperies,  bat  man- 
afaeturea  from  the  long  wool,  got  into  Fraoee  from 
the  fimtisr  plaeeat«whiah  taraad  to  th»  profit  af 
HoUnd ;  and  of  lata  yun,  Moe»  lAiey  ha70  m  mnch 
•obiigBd  A^traffinkv^and  MonmluadMiefa  ■.■hick 
of  wraMi  to  support  thoir  trade,  they  here  carried 
op  the  rireri  into  Gormaay  grett  parerii  of  fiee 
clothB,  Btulb,  saya,  and  sarget  irUdi  onr  marcbanta 
were  wont  formerly  to  export  to  Hamtxirgfa  and 
other  parta  of  ifae  OermaB  empire  apon  tbeir  ewo 
aecoaots."  So,  Ukawiie,  with  regard  to  the  tin  takeo 
from  Ds  by  the  SiztdL  Oar  export  of  tin  to  all  for- 
eigo  eoQotnes  amounted  in  1663  to  153  tuoa;  io 
1669  to  240;  io  the  three  yeara  of  peace,  fram  1696 
to  1700,  oD  an  average,  to  1S97 ;  aad  in  the  ten  years 
of  war,  from  1700  to  1710,  on  an  average,  to  1094. 
la  tteio  bat  ten  years  the  Dutch  abae  bought  from 
DS  aoanally,  on  rd  avenge,  5937  ewt,  or  nearly  300 
tuna,  of  the  oatimated  valne  of  dCSl,374.  *•  It  is  not 
diffieek,"  saye  Davenaut,  **te  acoooat  for  the  reae- 
OBS  why  onr  late  exportatioua  of  tia  ao  far  exoeed 
those  of  former  times.  AU  ow  neigbbois,  as  well 
as  oursalvesi  have  increased  in  the  hnnriovs  ways 
of  living ;  sneh  who  heretofore  were  con  tent  with 
pewtMT  are  now  served  in  plaSe,  and  such  aa  made 
oseef  treoehen,  wooden  platters,  aud  earthen-ware, 
wiit  now  have  pewter;  aU  whi^  is  visible  within 
(arty  years,  and  has  ocoaaioDed  this  great  call  of  a 
eommodi^  atmoat  peculiar  to  us."  The  qnaati^  of 
tie  niaed  from  the  mioes.  however,  was  Btili  greater 
than  the  deaaaoda  of  the  home  market  and  of  for- 
eign oonntriea  together  took  olf  our  haada;  at  the 
time  when  Davenaot  wrote,  ber  majeaty,  for  whose 
behoof  tbe  mines  werawnmgltf. had  unsold  between 
4000  and  6000  tuns,  or  aa  oinoh  aa  would  sopi^y  the 
eeasemtrtion  of  the  next  four  or  five  years.  "As 
the  ease  ataoda  at  present,"  be  adds,  Holland  U 
the  great  magaaine  for  tin;  the  ueeesslties  of  such 
s*  have  it  open  tbeir  hands,  either  in  merchandise 
or  iecarity,  drive  it  thither,  and  the  Dutch  set  what 
price  they  pisase  upon  this  rich  fmiduct  of  Ei^Iaod, 
to  the  damage  of  the  public."  He  proposes  that  a 
UioDsand  tuns  of  the  dead  stock  should  be  coined 
iototio  balfpeoce  and  farmings.  Tbe  annual  qoao- 
tity  of  tin  that  was  raised  in  England,  however,  went 
OD  ioereasing  from  this  time,  instead  of  being  diiuin- 
iihed:  the  tinaotity  which  had  accumulated  in 
Davenant'a  time  is  only  about  a  year's  produce  of 
the  mines  at  present.  He  next  proceeds  to  our  ex- 
ports of  corn.  This,  he  obeervea,  "is,  in  a  manner, 
a  new  exportation,  arising  to  us  from  the  vnr,  whicli 
has  in  ether  countries  so  employed  the  heads  of 
their  people  that  they  oeuM  net  till  the  ground,  or 
from  dearths  or  plngnea,  wherewith  divers  nations 
have  been  afflicted  for  these  last  twenty<<hree 
yean.**    Formarty  only  m  very  small  qoaotity  of 


•gveraiwaS'itint  fram^e  percof'iE/fiDdeB  toflollaiid, 
.fipait),.I>eiinuirk,  Africay  the  PUusatiebs,  itnlyt  and 
'Fortngals  in.  IQdS  the  entire ^estimatad'  valaa  of 
the  earn  ao.expsrtadAnta'ODly  ^t>tlBaU•BBA  ^t^  t6Q9 
not)  more  than  icsoil.  »  W-bensas  Jipw/'ieomittues 
our  author,  *  we  esport  gnuaof.  all  sbrts'tO'  Africa, 
Gaoanes,  Denmark  aad  Nenray,  <  East.  Country, 
Flnnderfl.  France,  Geraianyf  <  KoUandt  .  Irelked, 
Italy,  Madeixas,  Newfoundlaodv  Portugi^,  Rua^ 
Seotland,  Spnln.  Sweden,  Vetiiee,:Iales  of  Gueiw- 
eey,  dn.,  and  Eoglieh-Pkntrtiona.**  la  the-alaveii 
^ra  from  170&.to  1710,  indu^,  the  -average 
tottJ  export  a£  graio  from  England  was  of-tbe-aati- 
mated  valm  of  46374,171;  of  wh^h  tbe  valae.of 
that  entered  for  exportation  to  Holland  alone  aver- 
aged deiM,934.  »  Whnt  part  of  this  eonoaodity," 
says  Doreuant,  is  f<ar  their  own  oonsnmptiDn,  and 
vrhat  part  they  re&iport  to  other  couatries,  doesinot 
appear  tome;  but  so. far  is  certain>— when , ceru 
bears  a  high  price  in  foreign  markets,  they  send 
large  cargoes  of  it  to  the  places  where  it  finds  a  good 
rent ;  and  it  hat  beat  known  UuU  in  yearw  of  seoTvify 
tJtcy  bring  uc  back  our  oton  wheats  becaiue  of  the.  pre . 
tavum  VK  give  upon  exportation,  aud  which  they  are 
enabled  to  do  by  having  large  granaries  almost  in  ev- 
ery great  towa,  wherein  they  store-laif  e  qoantitiea 
in  cheap  years,  to  antwar  the  demanda  of-  ether 
eouatrtes."  Of  tobacco  our  average  anuual  imper* 
tatlon  from  Viif^nia,  for  the  tea  years  from  1700  to 
1 709  inclusive,  bad  been  98,756,666  Iba. ;  and  we  had 
annually  redxpwted  to  foreign  conotriaa  17,698,007 
Iba.,  of  which  quantity  HoUand  alone  took  from  us 
7,8&l.l&7]bs.,oriiDtmacblesstbBntbehalC  "Ttus 
product  of  our  plantations,"  Davenaut  observes, 
"carried  to  Holland,  brings  considerable  profit  to 
that  country;  besides  that  the  Boanufocturiog  of  It. 
when  there,  employB  a  great  number  of  their  peo* 
pie.  What  proportion  of  it  they  coosuuke  them- 
selves can  not  well  be  stated ;  but  so  for  is  known, 
that  they  mix  it  with  the  tobacco  of  their  own 
grovrfh,  via.,  fcr  France,  one-third  inland  and  two- 
thirds  Virgloia ;  making  it  finer  or  coarser,  and  add- 
ing to  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  Vii^nm.  and 
making  some  up  only  with  onr  lobacco^lke  mixed 
witii  their  own  leaves,  aceording  to  die  use  of  tbe 
country  whareunto  th^  export  iL"  According  to 
an  acoount  which  be  bad  seen,  and  which  be  be- 
lieved to  be  antheatie,  tbe  Dutch  bad  eome,  1^^  tbe 
year  1706,  to  grow  at  home,  in  their  three  provinces 
of  Utrecht,  Gnelderlaod,  Overyssel,  and  part  of  the 
docby  oC  Clevea,  13,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  although 
seveu  years  before  they  did  not  raise  more  than 
8,000,000  Ibe.  It  appears  from  this  account,  that  io 
the  begiuuing  of  the  last  century  our  own  consump- 
tion of  tobscco  exceeded  11.000.000  lbs. ;  at  present, 
with  probably  double  the  population,  tt  is  only  about 
16,000,000  lbs.  Nor  is  our  entire  annnal  importa- 
tion of  tobacco  much  more  than  it  was  then :  in 
1831,  for  instance,  it  was  mly  abeat  33,000,000  lbs. 
The  kst  class  of  our  exports  to  Holland  wbieb 
Daveuaat  exanioes  is  that  of  our  East  India  goods. 
He  begine  by  observing  that  Amsterdam  and  Rottnr* 
dam  wera  tbea  in  a  manner  the  magasines  for  tbe 
wrought  silk,  Bengal  stuffs  mixed  with  elik  or 
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fcMriw  of  Am  inureiiMtiirA  of  PvNfat,  Ghtda,  SMrt 
lodia,  and  foi  sltcdicoe*  fMlotBd,  dyedi-pi>lated,''or 
■tamied  in  tkose  partSf  wMtdi  commodltiesi  iHncb 
their  iM»  litd'  hMQ  'pnbiMled  here.*  wen  tjUeff^ 
■sDt  to  HoUsvd/  thw  eoDotry  taMng  Mf,  on  the'Bt- 
•ragaof  tli*fo<ur  jewn  frona  ITOS  to  1708  taelubtro, 
lUwre  94.&16  ttw.  Wdith  df  thera  AinnicAI;r.-  Htt  ap- 
profaeada  that  the  JkxttH  in  thia  way- drew  Intathefr 
poeketB  the  grtetor<  pant  of  the  praflto  of  oar  EaA 
iDdim  mde-i  ud'thet  aaoh  wanM  eentiBneto  be  the 
CMB  w  kiag  u  ear  owa  nwrehante  freiie,  1^  the  law, 
{MWTeBtioif  tfa*  hoiM  cootauplSon  of  the  eotamodl- 
ties  ia  qoaetiBn',  cmfiBed  to  «ne  toiemga  imtfeet.  As 
Dht  the  snppaeed  toterfieireiice  of  theie  India  fhbrfn 
with  oar  woolen  manaftottirea  abroad,  he  lioes  not 
thioh  there  is  mnefa  or  any  thing  in  that  objectiOD. 

For  theae  laat  tfair^  -years,"  he  obBerrea,  <•  in 
which  die  East  India  trade  hae  been  earned  on  to 
the  fatghert  pitch,  we  are  not  decreased  hi  the  raan- 
ofactarea  from  long  wool,  but  rather  the  contrary, 

and  to  a  large  degree  Nor  does  it  appear  to 

ne,  from  any  obnerration  I  can  make,  that  East  In< 
dia  goods  have  hart  the  general  traffick  of  our  woolen 
mannfac tares  in  foreign  markets;  these  silks  and 
itaflb  eaem  raUwr  m  commodi^ealmilated  far  the 
middis  iMk  of  pec^e  \  they  are  too  vulgar  to  be 
woni  by  the  beat  sort,  and  too  oostty  for  Uie  lowest 
rank ;  so  that  the  nse  of  them  remaias  hi  the  middle 
Tuk,  wbe  (the  hiuries  of  the  world  atilt  toereas- 
ing)  would  wear  Enropeaa  silks  if  they  had  not  East 
India  staffs  Md  painted  calicoes,  whereby  the  vent 
•f  oar  weolea  goods  abroad  would  certainly  be  less- 
ened." On  the  whole,  Davenant  concludes,  "the 
truth  of  the  cose  appears  to  be,  that,  especially  dar- 
ing this  last  war  ^[wfaile  our  trade  with  France  and 
Spain  has  been  latemipted)  large  quantities  of  the 
woolen  maoufaotoras,  com,  tin,  tobacco,  with  divers 
other  comrooditiea,  have  been  sent  to  HuDand,  which 
geods  hi  the  former  ooarse  of  trade  we  exported  di- 
rectly to  antselves,  and  mostfy  in  our  own  shipping, 
to  the  increase  of  onr  Hvigatjon,  which  the  war 
having  reBdered  diffionit,  and  their  ports  being  less 
exposed  ihan  oars  to  die  danger  of  privateers,  as 
well  in  ships  ootward  as  homeward  bonnd,  the 
Hdlaoders  hare,  in  a  great  measure,  got  to  be  the 
carriera  of  our  goods;  bat,  as  our  exports  thither 
have  increased  all  along,  so  onr  exports  to  other 
parts  must,  in  proportion,  have  diminished,  and 
what  we  seem  to  have  gmoed  in  oar  dealings  there 
we  hai*e  lost  m  the  general  balance  of  our  trade 
with  other  oouDtries."  Taking  the  year  1703,  it 
appears  that  tiie  value  of  our  exports  to  all  foreiga 
parts  waa  ^£^,644, 103,  while  that  of  our  exports  to 
HoUaod  akiae  ww  t£2,417,890,  or  very  nearly  a 
tfainl  of  the  whole.  Of  the  i£%417A9Q  then  wm 
■xportod  in  English  bottoms  dei,M%169t  and  in 
foralgn  bottoms 'de916,7S0.  Of  the  imports  from 
Holland  for  that  year,  to  the  value  of  o£280,844 
was  ImMlgfat  in  Eo^ish,  and  ^£332,668  in  foreign 
vessels.  And  these  same  proportions  Davenant 
believes  would  nearly  hoM  for  other  yoars.  We 

1  Sm  vol.  ill.,  BW.— TlwM  Eut  IniliB  |oadi  wer*  pnhibitad  la 
■aftaod,  ud  gnljr  «Uow*d  to  b*  fmporteJ  for  ralipntmtfoB,  in  1009, 
bftba  11  WilUlIL,B.  1^  iHiUadXAB  Aa  te  tbi  von  vftMnal 
•■ipbriafflbapowtbjraMiinfhrtbasnsbatiiiMeftUiUBidm." 


I  crAry  haaee'p<MieW«''thia  extent  to  vvhich  the  carry- 
iDg"  et«de,  btfth  Iri  good*  fbr  the  EogTlah  market  and 
ih  ^ugffkh  fiTOdaeB  and  manufactures,  was  at  this 
time  itt  tfle'  btnde  tff  fbretgn^rd,  and  principally  of 
thelhitch.  ' 

As  fUr  the  prevalent  notion  whicli  t)avenant  t&ltes 
BO  'nttich  pam«  to  combat,  that  this  bude  with  Hoi- 
kind  ibaBt  needs  be  a  profitable  one,  simply  because 
oar  exports  so  much  exceeded'  our  imports,  it  was 
as  hvatkmaf  sa  it  woatd  be  to  msinfaln  that  the  pro- 
duottve  hiborer  must  ahrayb'  be  a  greater  gainer 
nponf  the  mifcle  he  produces  than  the  capitalist 
who  employst^.  The  Dutch  here  stood  in  po^ 
tfon  of  Ore  copitnlist,  and  the  English  of  the  laborer. 
The  former,  in  ftct,  employed  the  latter  to  work  for 
them — to  produce  the  goods  which  they  sold  at  a 
profit  to  other  countries.  Of  course,  in  such  a  con- 
nection, while  the  Dutch  had  the  goods  the  English 
had  the  money — jnst  as  while  the  msfiter  has  his 
goods  the  workman  has  his  wages;  and  thus,  and 
thus 'alone,  was  brought  abont,  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  that  excess  Id  our  receipt 
of  money  or  bullion  constituting  Uie  so-called  favor- 
able bahnee  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
theories.'  Bnt  that  the'  excess  of  pro6t  or  red 
advantage  should  be  whh  the  laborer  nther  tfaau 
vrith  the' capitaliBt  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  as 
uDosual,  and  as  Httte  likely  In  the  uature  of  things, 
in  the  ease  of  nations  as  individuals. 

Davenant  incidentally  mentions  in  the  Report  from 
which  we  have  abstracted  these  notices,  that,  on  an 
average  of  the  seven  years  from  1699  to  1705  ioclu- 
sive,  our  exports  to  Germany  had  amounted  to  the 
estimated  value  of  ,£836,791,  and  our  imports  thence 
to  that  of  d£677,531.'  This,  he  observes,  is  no 
considerable  excess  from  so  large  and  populous  a 
country,  especially  when  it  is  considered  what  quan- 
tities of  German  linens  have  been  imported  hither 
since  the  first  war  with  France,  which  German 
linens  must  have  been  answered  by  an  adequate 
quantity  of  onr  woolen  mannfoctures,  if  the  Dutch 
did  not  intercept  as  in  Uie  traffick  by  our  Own  com- 
modities." Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  made  oUr  trade  with  Ger- 
many be  considered  a  pi'ofitable  one,  ns  well  as  that 
with  Holland.  In  our  dealings  with  the  countries 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  those 
with  France,  we  were  losetB  according  to  this  way 
of  calculating,  if  we  may  trust  an  account  fVom 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  trade  with  Denmark 
and  Norway,  on  the  average  of  the  fbur  years  from 
1698  to  1701  inclusive,  ouranuual  imports  amounted 
to  dE76,S15,  and  our  exports  only  TO  ^£39,543 ;  in  that 
widi  the  East  country  our  imparts  to  ^£181,296,  and 
otff  expotiB  only  to  ^6149,893 ;  in  that  with  Rnasia, 
our  imports  to  (£112,253,  nod  our  exports  only  to 
<£58,6B4 ;  And  in  that  with  Sweden,  our  impocti  to 
dE312,094,  and  our  exports  only  to  de67.&55.>  These 
figures  may  at  any  rate  be  taken  as  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  our  commercial  ioterooorse  at  this  time  with 
the  countries  in  question. 

I  8m  toI.  iri.,  639.  *  SMond  Kapnt,  p.  410. 

*  Qvotod  hf  Andama,  dmn.  of  Cob.,  fli.,  11,  tnm  (hi  MontUj 
pMtaMod  MRsd  Hn  Mltlnl  SHtoaTOiMl  BuHaiB,  far  nonsbu, 
ITtl. 
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Down.fio  tbK  Viif  'vfU»d-  >o  a  nraph.lMmi  dftai 
oior^hief  artkl«o^|>n>(la<^  ud  exfKirt«QDt)n|Mdf  lu 
of  old.  to  be  our  w^eqs.  TOub  imfortant  jDMnnfat- 
tnre  was  the  Batyea^if  vM:iQBa4egiritMire  i«g»Mi«H 
in  the  reigo  of  William.  Immediately  aftar  tba  iRer- 
olittioD  aa  act  iTf^i  pwaodtraaevnDgaJid.atrangtbeD- 
ipg  the  former.  laws  agiua»t  tkt)  exportytioji  pf.^be 
raw  material,  whicbt  the  pceamble  altedgast  bad  of 
lata  jears  been  .estaoaiveljr  yio'Bted,  tbniDgb  tlia 
remiasa^w  And  oegUg<tiicB  o£  o&uwn  and  othM»."  * 
lo  I69€^  boweror,  we  &oA  tbe  parliament  again 
cowpUiDiDg  thAt,  oevertbelesa,  the  aeoding  of  the 
cQinniodil;  abroad  waa  ctUl  **notorimialj  oontipniid, 
t«  di9  gr««t  pce)iuUoe  and  diKonngaaiaBfe  of  the 
woolen  trade  wd  maoa&eiiire  of  En^od*'*'  ■  The 
nest  year  Ihe  jealeosy  with  wbielL  tbia  great  staple 
was  watched  over  w«i  .strikiogljr  eviaoed  by  Uie 
paasiog  of  an. act  which*  after.dedarix^  that  "  the 
wool  and  the  woolen  maaofiicturefl  of  cloth,  serge, 
baize,  kerseys,  and  other  itu&  made  or  mixed  with 
wool,  are  the  graateat  asd  most  profitable  con^nodi- 
ties  of  this  kingdom,  on  which  tbe  Tolne  of  lands  aod 
the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend,"  proceeds 
to  state,  that  great  quantitiea  of  the  like  raaoafac- 
tores  have  of  late  beeo  made  and  are  daily  increasing 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  ia  the  English  planta- 
tions in  America,  and  are  exported  from  tbencs  to 
foreign  marketa  heretofore  aapplied  from  Eoglandt 
which  wiU  ioevitalily  ibik  the  vahw  of  kntis,  and 
tend  to  the  rain  of  the  trade  and  the  woolBn  niaou- 
ftctares  of  this  reabni"  and  diereupon  strictly 
prohibits  the  export,  in  fiUnre.  both  of  wool  aod  of 
woolen  goods  to  any  part  of  tbe  world  except  to 
Eoglaod,  from  either  Ireland  or  the  PlaDtHtions.* 
Pinally,  in  the  following  seasioD,  by  the  same  act 
which  put  an  end  to  all  duties  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  all  subsisting  duties  upon  the  exportation 
of  home  woolen  raaDufacturea  were  also  taken  olf, 
on  the  groand  that  tho  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
this  kiDgdom  doth  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
die  improvement  of  Ha  woolen  manufactnrea,  and 
tfa«  profitaUe  trade  CHiied  on  by  the  ezportatioD 
tbe  aame."'  The  aystem  of  artificial  protactioo, 
however*  waa  not  In  ^  caae  carried  to  die  laagdt 
of  actually  itimnhting  the  exportation  of  eitlwr  wool 
or  woolens  by  bonattes,  as  lud  been  done  wiA  re> 
gord  to  corn. 

In  1697  Davenant  estimated  tbe  value  of  the  wool 
yearly  shorn  in  England  at  about  ^2,000,000>  At 
a  geoBral  medium  he  coaceives  the  material  to  be 
probably  improved  about  foarfold  iu  the  working; 
so  that  the  entire  annual  value  of  our  woolen  manu- 
factures at  this  time  might  be  set  down  at  about 
ce8.000*000.  Of  all  tbe  cloth  made,  he  allows  a 
fourth  for  exportation;  there  would,  therefore, 
remain  for  home  consumption  about  ae6*OOOi,000 

>  J19.*1t.,cn.  *9WiU.in^e.40. 

>  U  W.1L  UL,  e.  »  (e.  IS,  in  ombm  adiliou). 

•  II  WiU.  III.,  c  SO. 

*  OMooqwM  Ml  tba  Eut  Indi*  Tndc,  Wuriit,  ii.,  H6  Hta  caka- 
MiM  ia,  Amt  tkm  mm  Miaaallf  than  tbovt  (woItb  millimi  oT 
iMCM,  of  aranfa  nlna  «f  S«.  U  par  flaaaa,  aonawliat  wban  atgfat 
U*ct>  iMknif  ft  tod  of  «n«l,  lh«  svarata  prka  of  wbieh  «na  Ut^  ar 
U.  a  poand.  Gragorj  Kinf .  in  hi*  Pulilieal  Coaclnaiou  (IBW),  mi- 
■atea  tba  faloa  of  tba  mimI  yMflj  ahun  at  tbe  msi*  asm  wilh  Oa> 
voaat. 


mrdb.  TlHMe..wfarft4eea,  Junveffisfi' an  infaobly 
oonaideroble  anggeratiap**'  Mete.  reKsnoe  may, 
polyps,  be  itlMed  tifmi.an^aoquDt  which  be  aays 
h»  bad  .procured  "flraM'B  'rery.abillfU  faaad,'*  aod 
freni  wbiah'U  wooid  appear  thottha  ^Mutity  ef  fine 
cloth  DMnufsctnred  ta  Eo^aod  froos  Spanish  wool 
in  tbeiyoar  i6S8  waa  aboat  19iOttO  pieces,  of  wfaioh 
about  . BOOi)  were  expcrtod  {6430  put  of 

London,  &14  from  tbe  ontpiirt*),  and  10<Q00  reserv- 
ad  for  home  coosamption.'^  pai^rie,"  this 

writer  elsewhere  obsorvea,  «*^faave  been  apt  te  foar 
that  we  rink  ht  the  woolen -mannfiMilnrB,  baeanae 
tbe  accenots  ef  the  dmperiee  ntported  bare  been 
heraiefore  larger  than  of  late  yean ;  fait  aneb  do 
not  ceateaplote  that,  tbongh  the  M  mny  hsm 
leaseuedt  what  ore  eanmonfy  ctlM  die  new  drap^ 
ories  have  increased,  coasisling-io  bays,  serges,  and 
stuffs ;  so  that,  upon  die  whole,  iofrettaly  mere  vi 
the  material  of  vroel  has  of  late  years  been  wnnght 
op  for  foreign  use  than  in  former  timas;  and  herein 
oar  merehanta  have  been  only  foreed  to  follow  the 
modes  and  ^mor  of  those  paopio  with  whom  they 
deal,  ond  the  course  ibey  have  porsved  hil»  hitherto 
not  been  detrimeatal  to  the  p«Mio.  Nor  is  there 
any  cause  le  apprebeiwl  bat  that  we  may  incrcnma 
from  time  to  time  in  the  general  nwanfactare  of 
wool,  tbongh  the  exportadnn  of  particular  comroadi- 
tine  may  now  and  than  vary;  «pon  tbe  wbal»t 
our  material  Is  better  and  fitter  for  oD  nns  than 
that  of  m^t  conntriee.  It  ware  better,  indeed,  that 
tbe  call  from  abmd  were  oo|y  for  die  ine  draperies* 
because  then  we  should  be,  in  a  naaaQor,  without  a 
rival;  no  country  but  England  and  Ireland  having  a 
sward  or  turf  that  will  rear  sheep  producing  the 
wool  of  which  most  of  our  draperies  are  made.  Ik 
is  true  tbe  wool  of  Spain  is  fiae  above  all  others; 
but  it  is  tbe  wear  only  of  tbe  richer  sort,  aod  at 
Spanish  cloths  not  above  9000  i^ces  are  seat  abroad 
eommnmbua  tmnist  aod  even  in  the  working  op  of 
this  wool,  perhaps,  it  nay  be  made  ont  that  our  very 
ciinsate  ^ves  na  an  advantage  ever  other  countriea.*" 
This  was  written  in  1699.  The  act'allowing  woolen 
goods  to  be  eigjortad  duty  free  came  Into  operation 
the  fcdlowlag  year,  and  apparendy  produced  a  eoi^ 
aiderable  increase  of  enpwtation ;  the  doly  recahred 
in  tbe  three  year*  before  die  rep«ttl  having  amonnted 
to  e£129,640,  and  that  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able upon  the  quantities  of  woolen  manufiicturea 
entered  for  exportation  in  the  three  followiog  years 
to  £i5Q,S29 — a  difference  which,  as  the  duty  was 
an  ad  valorem  one  of  five  per  cent.,  implied  an  in- 
crease of  exports  upon  the  three  years  to  the  value 
of  de425.040,  orofabonteei42,000peraaoam.  But 
Davenant  maintains  that,  "  to  carry  on  some  myste- 
ry ef  trade,"  the  merchants,  now  that  it  cost  them 
Dotbing,  were  accustomed  to  eater  fauger  quantitiea 
than  dmy  really  exported,  apedally  of  the  perpa- 
tuaaos*  serges,  and  oUier  coaraer  descriptiona  of 
cloth.  By  tbe  books  ef  the  cnsiora>lKinM*  bn 
says,  the  exportation  of  woolens  would  appear  to 
be  growing  every  year  larger  and  larger,  while  nt 

I  Work*,  it.,  U9. 

■  Eaaujr  opiin  Uw  Pnbabla  lUtbMl*  of  aakiaf  apaofb  raiara  ia 
tbi  BaUaoi  af  TnOs  i  Is  WgA%  li..  Ua. 
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HiSTOIfcY'Cif'  ENGLAND. 


(Book  IX. 


it»  tmtii*  9llb»^*hMW'-WM-a''g««nill".twtnpliilM  al( 
ovw  DDgMidbf  wdoiMiiig'RdrUg.'  ■•■        ■       '  i 

it  giae^»Wfl9i^Mv/t'W  ouv'-omn  Bbtppii^  ^etii« 
for  IntohwvfM' Willi  ilbk-iign  fttitB  Wfo»  eoHtiwg 
pttVpBMH,  md  abo  ita  4t^ibwiiott  Aver'the  ouiniry,  I 
atths  vnd  of 'iito''reig»-dil  King  WUIiMt,  maty  ka 
oAlteeMd'feDm  ao  aooouat-ef  iheitiwraaDiiile  tnnrMw 
of-Ae  klogdOM  aa>«elB]tiatad  ia  Jaaaary,  1703,  wfeieh 
has  been  dnnra'iii{»  from  nimraB  tbea  made  to  in- 
qnifio  iMrttafd- by ^ho .ihi iiii iiiH ■  iiara  of  the  «*!- 
tonUi  rram*  thii  aocooatt  it  iipiami  dia*  abuv 
balDagsd-to-tlM  pan  of  fjandM  AAO  vcnab.  of  tjw 
mrago  budeb  of  wbaub  Jhws,  and-  llMMGh  bmd-j 
tftfiriMat  Ififi  Teaaatat'of  lOS-Jna  a*  an  wramget 
■■i.9060  raent  to  YatoUMitk  143  veflaeia»'af  OStaas 
00 a»avaragB,cnd  66e.DiaBf  to£xefiar2£l.veaaaIs, 
o£  thoibnrdeD  ofiSS  oe  69-tDD8jAa  aM-aferafat  Riid. 
97S  man ;  to  HdH  115  vcaaeW  of  oenHy  66  koofl  oa 
aD.aMiaga,  and  1S7  men  (M  of  tbe  UnU  vewelt 
were  at  ibis  iftna  laid  op);  id  Wbitbjr  110  weaaah.. 
of  7b  toaa  oa  aa  arara^  aod  &71  mea;  to  hifev 
po0l.lOS'«MsebN  «f  bettreea  84  and  65  tutia  oa.ao 
arwaga,  aad  lUDl  meoi  and  t(t  Scartwrgii^  100 
Toaaaia,  of  naarly  69  .taoa  on  njt  avernge,  and  606 
maio.  Mcaia  of  tba  other  {K>rta  bad  •»  noaqy  aa  a 
handred.TeweUt  but  NawoMUa  bad  63«'.inwNiirinig 
io  all  11,000  tuB«»  or  aboY0  173  ruoa  on  .an  averaga, 
aqd  .Kpiwiob  39i  ifMWtfing  il.l7'>  tuo*  in  all,  or 
abow  386  t^aa  »n  m  waraga.  7he  nVMsUar  of 
«Maeb  belDa^ag,li»,.al|  the  p«rts  ia  jBnglaad  waa 
3381,  meanttrittg  361t393  tamti  ftrawrly  BU  tuBBOA 
auaferaga ;  aad  (be  total  Dumber  of  aaanen  27.196. 
Tiio  vowels  carried  an»^g.tb9in  5660  gat^.*  Ao* 
eordiog  to  tba  accoupit  liiid  tiefare  the  Houaa  of 
CoaimoiM  by  the  Navy  Ofliea.  iu  1791.  wMWb  we 
have  referred  to  ob  ftinner  occiwiaos,  the  ruyol 
oayy,  at  tbe  end  of  -WiUiam'a  raigQ)  wjt«  of  tbe 
esUinatfld  burdao  of  15d.017  ttuia<  A.  st«itenioDt 
giveo  on  the  autbority  of  Pepya,  the  author  of  tba 
Diary,  who  bad  bean  sejiretHry  tq  the  udniinitly  ia 
the  reigOB  of  Cbarles  II.  and  Jomoa  11..  makes  the 
Dumber  of  ahipa  of  lii^y  tuns  imd  upward,  forming 
tbe  royal  navy,  io  1695,  t^o  have  beeo  abov?  300, 
weighing  in  all  above  112^400. tuna,  and  muDoed  by 
45.000  Bailor*.'  The  entire  number  of  aeameo. 
thereforOi  which  Uie.kiag^m  could  furoiah  at  thia 
time  waa  probably  above  aaveoty  tbonuad.  It  was 
in  1696,  WB  may  here  meDtioo,  that  the  noble  iosti- 
tatioD  of  Greeowlcb  Hospital  was^fouoded  for  aged 
and  diBoblad  sailors  (though  not  opened  till  1705) 
by  an  act  of  parliamentf  which  at  the  9^mo  time 
established  a  registry  io  which  marioerB,  aeameo, 
watermeo,  fishermeo.  Ugbtermen,  bargemen.,  keel- 
men,  and  other  seafaring  persons,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteea  and  fifty,  were  invited  to  eoroU  their 

1  SMiMd  RapMt  w  PrtBo  AomoMfi,  <■  WNfci,  44S. 

■  N«U  in  KH|4MiMa'i  Aantl%  of  ComMice,  i>.,  719.  HwphM- 
tMLwho  doaa  MM  qunte  bii  anthoritjr  fur  Uiis  HGOUBt,  BSpnaN*  ■ 
4aabt  u  to  tlM  CMTMitMH  of  the  fibres  in  tbanMoftke  Ivnnsfe  u- 
dgMdlstb*  Ipn(icb«w«*b.  ClwlaMn,inBiliiDMe,pp.87,Se,rAtei 
nidWXy  U  tiu  mum  nooMnt,  h  "  A  detail  in  ttie  Pliwtatioa  Oflke," 
Ulboagh  he  UMgne  it  to  the  j»ar  1701,  ineiMd  of  ITOI,  and  r>*o'  (>I>- 
fwontly  bj  >  tTpofnphmd  wraO  tiw  nnnbor  of  Milan  te  onl;  IB.AB1. 

>  Oivn  li  OltaM^  Ttn^Mllm  of  Ch^mA  Britauin,  M  adit. 


naftilW'Wd  ftoew  of  IrealdaDWf  to^dw  nambar  of 
ZOAOOi  on  whleh'tbey  wer»'to'Mceive  a  bounty  or 
rattEttilogifMJof40*'8oi]UBlly,  fit  eonditioaof  faoUiDg 
theakatrtaas.M'aU  tfmaa  iDreadf*oBs  to  man  tbeToyal 
nKvy>-  Thiaregistvyf however, which  aisMd  atAnr- 
I  olataiop  a  adbsthute  fiir  Inspramaen^  was  diaoao- 
tianed  in  1T10,'od  the  alledged  grauad  thai  it  had 
not' pradaced  tbe -good  sffeots- tatendad  for  the 
saevioe^of -the  crown,  of  <lae  aaooanagaaMut  of 
saomapa,  faatv  on  tha  oontmyvhad  Duaaianed  moA 
charge.  vwBatiDD^a^  trouble.*  io  thia  sane  yaaiw 
1696t  tbeifirab  h^t>-bouae  was  ba|giio  to  be  erected- 
on  Iftis  £d^taaoa*  neht  off  PJyvootli,  I^  WinatBa-. 
ley,  Mttba  «Rpon^4if  tba-corponticwof  tba  Trinity 
Heas*.'  lb  was  •»ot^  .howevart  conpleled  tiA'  iIm 
yaa^  1700,  md  it  waa  blawa  dawa-oo  iba  asdi  of 
November,  ITttS.  when-  Wlnrtaolay  bimaelf.  hap- 
paofaig  to  be  at  tiie>rack.  anperiataodtng  aoaio  t«- 
pairs.  perished  with.- all  hi*  workmen.  A.  new 
ligbb-house^  entirely  of  wood  (Wiostittriey's  had 
beeo  pardy-of  steata)^  wbb  nme  yean  aft«r  epeeted 
by  Rpdyerd,  wbich  'atood.tiil  it  was. burned  down, 
ia  1755,  when  ia  was  Bvoceeded  by  tbe  preseot  ad- 
mirable stone  atruatuae.  the  wwk  of  tbe  late  Mr. 
Smaanoii. 

■Ob  tbe  ^bok.  tbe  reign  of  William,  notwith- 
BlawUng  tb*  presaofa  of  the  ■war  wliich  ezteaded 
over  the  greater  part  of  it,  aartaioly  did  not  by  aay 
maaua-aitber  nvarao  or  iatarrupt  ibe  progress  tba 
oouBtcy  (Was  |Mra*lona|y  making  in  MXHomiaal  proa- 
parity,  although  it  may  hava  aomewbat.Blaokeaad 
the.tme  of  itai«d«aaea<  U  may  ba  aspeitad,  ia  tbe 
words  of  a  lHt9  writer,  ibat  numu&wtuna  fionriab- 
ed  in  tba  JMnn  (imo — tbat  theiK  waa  a  great  deraaod 
for  labor— -that  the  foreign  tralQck  ao^  navigation  of 
Knglaud  douliled  iroio  the  peaae  of  JEtyawick  to  tbe 
acceesioo  of  Qunen  Aime.  -  For  the  reeoiuage  of 
the  silver,  meantime,  produced  an  enhilaratiog  ef- 
fect oa  industry,  ia  tba  saeie  [miportioa  as  the  d»- 
basera#nt  of  the  current  ooia  is  always  disadnui- 
tageoua  to  tbe  lower  orders,  aad  disbanond>le  to  the 
Btate.  The  revival  of  public  ^credit  aftar  tbe  peace 
of  Ryawick,  and  the  rising  of  (he.notes  of  tbe  Bank 
of  Goglaad  to  pfir,  strengthen  prliata  oonfidaoca, 
at  the  same  time  that  these  ceatas  invigorated  our 
manufactures  and  our  tmde.  AndUie  spirit  of  po|^ 
ulatioo  waa  atUl  more  animatod  by  the.  mai^  acta 
of  naturalization  which  ware  rpadUy  passed,  dnrtag 
every  acws^m,  in  the  raign.of  WUliam,  aad  which 
clearly  evinca  how  mapy  iBdnstrionsTore^gmrafbtuid 
shelter  ia£ngtaQd  from  the  peraecutioa  of  cooatries 
less  tolerant  and  free."'  Tbe  uotional  industry  and 
enterprise,  indeed,  could  not  fail  to  receive  new 
aoimatioQ  and  vigor,  in  all  their  departmeots,  from 
the  increased  security  of  person  and  property  which 
the  Revolution  brought  with  it  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  kiogdom,  and  from  the  very  spirit  of  freedom 
that  might  now  be  said  to  vivify  and  enrich  the  air 
of  England. 

A  still  larger  proportieaate  aa  well  as  actual  part 
of  tbe  raigB  of  Anne  than  of  that  of  VTdliam  was 
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■pMt «tt  nr«r -,  sodi.botb  fvoM  Ihp  gretttsnr  «»toDtrtO' 
wbkb  imlitnry-opePBtioiiB.wfire p^mi^  va,  aodiimn 
th»  BOBwialHtHMl  of  febe  -debt,,  the  poblis'lntrdeD* 
wera  Dotr  eoniidaraUy  iacreased;- bBt,-<iotw«ib* 
■tandiiag  th»  cry  wfaicb  mM*  as  aimli  •kapf  up  iiy 
fiwlMD  abeak  the-  oeocinwd  decay  of  tbe  BBtiantl 
reBBOroea,  •w«l^<««td>Bati«d  fiuts-  anffieieiiCly  piws 
tbal^  evett  dwiog  tha-floune  af  this  ncond  vhir  witb 
FmDM,  tiM  eowitiy,  aa  soon  aa-tt  had  nlltod  ftoat 
the  int  •flwelB  af  CW  aback  tint  «gn»  bn4»  •p«ad 
threw  into  eoofliataki  dia  retatiaw  to  ^ihiek  it  had 
bagan  i»  aeeoitaiiMdate  itietf  during  ths  ihoit  pttt- 
Tiaoa  nt*rval  of  pean^'  rather  made  way  than  fell 
off'-iD  conmenial  aad  goDeral  proaperilyt  and  that, 
after  the  war  was  overi  Hs- unfettered  metgiea  ear* 
riad  it  fiprmrd  at  a  rate'  iucb  aa  it  bad,  peHupa, 
neaar before  experleooed.  Itappeara  that  tfae^esti- 
fiMCed-ntlae.of  our  «xpart»  bad  been  redooed  by  the 
year  IMS  t9^,30fl,9«S;  but  fretu  tbia  point  of 
gr«iteat-depran)oa  'ODr"fereigii  trade  gradually  >o 
fiilr  recovered  <hat,'hi  1709,  the  «al»e  of  our  exports 
toalteoumriea  Ittd  ritea  to  ^&,913t3A7;  in  1711  to 
4e$.983,98Rt  and  io  1718,  when,  todeedt  hoitilitles 
had  neavfy  oeaaed  except  in  name,  to  dCtff860tMO. 
lo  1713,  1714.  and  1715,  tbe  three  yaara  dwt  nH' 
nMfMC^  fellewed  the  war,'  their  avenge  MnMot 
wM  4eT,696,d73^whleh  wta  nearfy  a  nriHIon  titer* 
fing  b^ond  their  amonali  daring  the  preceding 
peace.  In  another  respect  eor  fiareiga  trade  had 
now  become  nrare  adrnatngeona  than  it  then  had 
been  :  the  tetei-tunnnge  of  tlie  stiips  aonaally  clenr- 
ed  buttrard,  on  the  aveni^  of  the  yetira  1699, 1700. 
and  1701  bftd  been  337,316  tuas.  and  in  the  years 
1713,1714,  and  171fi,  keavenige  amouutmifl 448,004 
tji'ns ;  bat  tbe  portioo  of  it  tbnt  was  foreign  at  the 
former  period-  wob  43;fiS6  tons,  wberens  now  that 
wia  oa^  36,573  turta— so  thut  tbe  native  tbipping 
employed  in  onr  fornign  trade  bad  ioereBsed  Id  this 
interral  from  893.703  to  461,431  tana,  or  by  coosid- 
erdMy  more  Oau  a'tbird."'  The  progreaa  of  the 
poat-ofllee  reredue  does  not,  fndeed,  a0brd  m  aqimlly 
faforaUe  indhMHoir;  bat  thh  we  believe  to  be  attrib- 
ittaMe  to  tbe  grant  extent  te  wbieb  franking  wsaaow 
carried-Hin  evidened  of  which  we  have  in  the  Act 
tbati  hi  Uie  year  1739(  when  the  net  rereoue  of  the 
pMtHtffice  was  only  aboat  ^98,000,  it  was  cntculated 
that  there  was  withdrawn  fh>rri  the  gross  re?«noe, 
by  franked  letters,  no  leas  a  sum  than  ^33,397. 
The  pi-aetitte  of  freaking  la  tmced  back  to  the  Res- 
toration :  bat  it  was  probably  not  exteosirely  prac- 
ticed tHl  after  the  Revolution ;  from  about  which 
time,  hoit'erer;  notwithstanding  beveral  attempts  to 
regulate  it  and  protect  it  from  abuse,  it  appears  to 
iiave  been,  in  part  by  fraud  add  forgery,  In  part  by 
merely  the  more  liberal  or  nnaorupttknu  nse  of  the' 
legal  privilege,  carried'  to  a  greater  eiceaa  AVeiry 
ye«r  AtWn  to  ^  elose  of  the  present  peridd.  "  In 
tbrffrtt  four  yeara  of  the  mr^tfaat  la,  frmi  1702 
Bo  1705  indusire — the  net  nnnoal  averagb  revenue 
ct  the  post-office  declined  to  c£61,S6d — a  falllDg  off 
which  it'aeemr  imposfeible  to  suppose  could  hare 
been  owing  simply  to  the  war.  Oo  the  average  of 
the  tour  yean  fi«ni-1707  to  1710  iochMive  it  was 
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8tfU.laffa,  baTing<&UeA{o,.£&8,059;  nor  did  the ang- 
atentation  of  the'  ratos  .-one  third  in  1711,  and  the 
reatorfttim  of  ^pettQe  together,  raiae  ic,  on  the  artt- 
agaef  .the  ieuryeftrsiaQding  with  1714,  to  a  higher 
BOW  t^Btt  c£aO,a23tialtiioBgb  the  ScoUwh  poalM)ffice. 
cooiributiQg  about  dSaooo  a-Teav,  waa  eewiocorpD- 
rated  wnth  ibe:£iigli«h.  Ik  uMty  beMkiin  aa  an  »wi* 
deaee  of  the  growth  of  c^ital<that  the  legal  rate^of 
inlereat  wati  in  1314^  rednoed  fptta.  sk'  te  fite'fer 
cent*  at  whieb  it  atiU  Mffi'mally  contimieA. 

One  of  the  moat  iaapoptant  eventaiaffiMting  our 
foreigt  tratle  ChiA  ttok  pkee  in  th»  reign  ef  Anne 
waa  the.eeadBwm,  is  Deoembeiv  ItOQ,  of  die  fhr 
moas  coMioeraial  arraogettieot  with  Portugal,  oom- 
moDlyeaHedtbeMiethuenTreaty,aftentfae  aatbassa- 
derby  whom  it  waa  uegotintad..by  which,  ouiCOoifitkM 
of  our  edmittiDg^e  wioea  of  the  growtib  of -Portu- 
gal, ou  payment  of  a  duty  one  iiArd  leas  than,  waa 
paid  -upon  French  wiees,  bis  Pbitugueae  majesty 
agreed  te  admit  our  woolen  doAiS'  on  the  same 
tenoM  as  before  they  were  prohibited,  wbioh  they 
Rppeor  to  have  beeo  (or  abovt'  tweo^  years.  Tbia 
treaty,  which  cootinsed  to  be  observed  tiU  the  year 
1891.  waa,  to  great  parti  no  doubt,  eWfng  te  the  anti- 
Oalllc  temper  which  prevailed  la  tbe  pnbHo  aiiad, 
generally  vegKrded  at  the  titne^H  one  of  tbe  great- 
est advaotsgea  over  aecered  for  e«r  trkde  aodeiBng- 
fketvrea,  eoid  it  leng  eonthwed  to  be  thb  theme 
beuudless  laudation  vrith  all  ear  wrtters  on  aabjeett 
of  commerce  and  political  ecouony  who  aspired  to 
the  reputatloti  of  either  orthodoxy  or  patrtotlsm. 
As  a  specimeo'of  the  style  lo  wbicb  it  was  wont  to 
be'  spoken  of,  and  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  wera 
ntti4buted  to  it.  the  reader  may  tRlte  the  following 
passage  fVom  Mr.  Charles  King's  Dediiatioo  to  the 
collection  of  papera  entitled  The  British  Merchant 
te  the  son  of  Methoen : — •*  Your  fbtber,  often  am- 
bassador extraordiunry  to  tbe  King  of  Portugnt,  pro- 
cured for  tintat  Britain  that  glot^ous  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  which  she  gains  abtvre  a  nillloQ-ft-yeBr. 
By  tUa  treaty  we  paid  uur  emriea  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  drew  fnim  thenee.  In  the  hte  war. 
eonaidenUe  anma  fbr  our  troops  in  other  parte, 
without  remittiog  oue  ftrthiug  from  England ;  ami 
at  the  same  time  coined  in  the  Tower  above  a  mill- 
ion of  Portogal  gold  in  three  years.  By  thts  treaty 
we  gnin  a  greater  balance  from  Portugal  ooly  than 
frdm  any  other  country  whatsoever ;  and  at  this  time 
it  is  the  only  country  from  whence  we  have  any  bal- 
ance worth  the  naming.  By  this'  treaty  we  have 
increased  onr  exports  thi^er  from  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a-year  to  near  a  million  and  a 
hnlf"  One  of  the  writers  In  the  British  Merchant 
declares  that  Mr.  Methuen  deserves  to  have  his  sla- 
tne  set  up  In  every  trading  town  in  the  island.'  In 
the  same  spirit  Anderson,  the  indnatrioua  and  gen- 
erally sensible  UatBrian  ef  our  eooiiMne,  eanoa^ 
exiinfeases  his  hope  tbtt  *•  tUs  most  jan  and  beaellcfaU 
coDventioo,*'  as  it  had  remained  nnviolated  to  his  day, 
may  centnue  ao  fonver.- -  But  the  MeUmen-  Treaty 
is  now  looked  bdck  open,'  by  most  thinking  permns. 
Hs  having  beeo,  if  not  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
contracted,  at  least  during  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
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bolli  comncniBUy  ■sd'politioaUf.  If  it<piD*d;m 
thd'iDtokBt  of  PortBg^.-forom  woolantf  it  dKdnded 
Qft  firm  tha  TBatly-taOiw  wnidthy  aad  oxfiatiitm-ittav^ 
keft  of  Franeai  la  fivniDg'  npoii  ua  tba  widot  «f 
Portagalf  ibds|nred  m  oS  those  of  Fnuca,  al^hoUg^ 
■dch  used  to  be  the  preference  gi*«n  by  o*r  oatioBal 
taite-to  dtejtltoiv  tinrt  ithnibeea;  doobted  if  aftm|le 
pqieef  pfntma.erer  broHgbt  into  tiito' cMurtiy  pre- 
«iaos  to  til*  ReBtaratiOB.  So  great,  homerat^vfaB  the 
oIiBOga  of  flnuamoDk  aadr  fssbbin  gradual^  -wnmgbc 
fay  tka  ma  and  olhep  •efeafta  tiitt  had  ooemMd 
Binaa  than,  ■ndinallyilMd  and-atada  pHaataaentliy 
tUs  tD8atgr<  tfaat-wb  bcmid  dbbv^  'eaaaed  «o  iaqiart  or 
diiiek  FmoehiriMB  aJtagattwrraad  tba-beliaf  ia  tfab 
iupBrii^^  aC  part  bum  lalwihaM  aa  auch  part  and 
panet'of  She  ereediof  caary  tnia^iom.and  traa- 
bearted  Eagtiibman  w»  hiB-baUef  ia  ^e  efeeroal  fit- 
neae  of  the  aorD-l«m  and' the  game-lBTO — ao  ior 
BtEDcet  BB  it  hafl  been'  reaiarkedt  peiliapB  (he  inoBt 
remBrkafola  io  ibatufltmy  of  coawaencBvof  die  courBa 
of  trade,  aad  the  taMa  and- haUta  of  a  people,  being 
ailend  by  a  mere  oaBtoin-^KMHe  ragulaiioal '  Worac 
of  all,  tiib  treaty,  by  riretiag  in  the  -nanoar  it  did 
our  conoectioD  with  Portagal,  aod  binding  us,  both 
poHtinally  and  comnwrcually,  ta  ttttt-eaaBtry^  uo- 
doahtadly  ooBtribqled  BMfa  Abb  aoy  •other  caaaa  to 
Iraap  VB  from  ever  jbraiiBg  aay/VMdly.oonUii  or  iBtii> 
Biata-alliBDcainUiF«aacat«TCn  larlMaAavaBBH  no 
mrf  betmeai  w*  Soffiaiant  -.Baidam  af  thia  was 
given  ia  -wfaat  happened  afe  tba  paBoa  af  Utraebtj  io 
IVlSt'When  the  propoBad  eoBiBiitfr^  tMiiy  irith 
France — atraost)  the  only  part  of  the  amngementa 
tiwir  nade  that  vra«  creditable  to-Hfaa-Engiiah  gar- 
arament  and  tbmr  neg(ftiators->-wBe  prareatad  from 
Mang  affect  mBialy  by  the  advarse  IntareBH  aod 
prajudicaa  creaOad  by  thiB  prenaas^aty  with  Por- 
tagal. By  the  8tA  and  9th  artielas  of  the  Utraoht 
treaty  ii  was  Bttpolatad,  in  anbstance,  that  the  aob- 
jactB  of  the  two  contraotii^  powen  aboald,  aa  to  all 
dnttas  oa  marduwfiaai  and  M  such  thingi  aa  rehted 
eitherto  oommaraa  or  to  wiy  otfaar-rlght  whaMvar* 
bo'idBoad  ia  aaah  otfaer^a  dnaitaiif  na-4i»  the  poiithn 
anj^ad  bf  Aa  agoac  iavwod  firaign  naiian;  aod 
that,  wlthla'  «wo  shriAb  aftaiv  the  Bnt/aA  pariia> 
mant  ■haold  -have  repaalad  til  lawa  prnhibMog  tba 
importBtion  of  any  French  goods  «diiBh>  ware  not 
prohibited  before  year  1664,  and  eoaotad  that 
no  h^her  datiaa  shoald  be  paid  upoa  a«y  goods  «r 
marobandiBBB  bmight  fnta  Fraoee  than  were  paid 
npoB  artielas  of  the  like  natare  hnported  <rom  any 
other  Bnropaaa  canBtry,  tfaa  Fraacfa  tariff  made  ia 
1664'BhBaM  again  eooie  iato  operation' In  regard  to 
imporuftom  Eogland*  aad  all  prohibitiens  that  had 
ainee  been  Iflaaad  agaiaat  fingNsb  prodoB*  aad  mann- 
fiieturaa  sbottU  be  withdrawn  or  anaalled.  These 
propasitk>tts  obnmsiy  weM  to  do-  away  with  tba 
Hatfanait  Traa^;  aad  tha  damor  raised  against 
■them  oo  that  axpraaB  gronad  wa*  instast  aad  gan- 
anl.  It  was  npon  thia  ooeariatt  that  lha  paper  caNed 
JluBriH^M«rtiumt  was  eaublished  by-MnHenry 
iMbrtin  {afterward  iaspector*geaer«l  of  evperta  and 
imporu),  assistad  by  Sir  Thaodara  Janseo,  Sir 


OhBTba  Oaakat  Jfe  Jbnaa  JUIMhv.  Hn-NvMsl 
ToarianotMid  other  aniMBft-IjaRdali  msrcbMHa..iB 
^ipariliaa  to  Iba  Jfencotor^  sf  OnmeKce  .JS^trimdt 
a'pa|iw<p«bbshad  «hi<eeranwiaak,<ia.dalfu»e-<tf  tba 
Fnanoh 'treaty'  and  tba.goferament,  ,by-tha  oele- 
hnrted  Daaisl  Diifoa*  m  Ab  this  anthtv*"  Boars  tlw 
soBtawiiBtonBrBrn  twaaioaB^yi-axirsBBed  pnifaoato  tbs 
eoUacted  InaubmfliMiaaf  hiaantBgoaisfiB«  v^hadaliaBok 
ef -WDto^  veiy  idaonbly,  and  thagr  wb«>«mp)oy«d 
bianiBnd  ^Hraiahed  him  with  materials' bad  the  aom- 
aiaod  of  all  tba  pabfie  papaM  ia  tha  dutom^hnQea. 
he  had  it  in  jbis-powar  ta daagtaat  doal-of  mischiefc 
aspecial^  Bigainrt  soak'BB  wara  «iBkiUad'>ln  tndsk 
an(^  at  the  aamM-thn^  vMry  fimd  of  FsaBtta  wioes. 
whiehitwnstbanagEaalcriMH.tab^i^iaat.  Saa* 
an^  ingaasB«s  oiwrBha1»  of  long  asparimce  and 
wall  akilled  io  tnde*  jnoed  togetkar  to  coomdict  tim 
irapoBitioBB  af  this  wiilar :  tb^  Imaw  be  bad  mso; 
headR,  bcwdea  the  adrantages  of  pnUk:  papen,  to 
help  liim,  and  therefore  tfaenght  this  lha  most  fess- 
ible  way  to  cooftite.  him  and  abl  the  state  of  oar 
trade  in  a  clear  light."  '  The  paper  thay  put  oat^ 
tb^  go  on  to  state,  waa,  in  apposition  to  his  title, 
called  Brititk  MenJumt,  or  Commerea  Pruened, 
and  WBB  pabliahed'twica  a*week..  Tha  diseossiiHi. 
it-is  admitted,  was  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  looss 
and  dasokoty  way,  and  the  feota  baariog  apon  lbs 
qn*Btio»BrareBtatadwiftfaentmaobn»athad;  butths 
roBBM  of  tbis  vaS)  **  that  JTBrvotofi  wbeaaver  h*  wai 
doBO  aelk  tSmtyt  ifaitted  tbo  paiol  ba  wiaa  ■paoi  and 
tenmpadapBonsBlhiBgBaw.i*  NadoobtDofeamoU 
gifafaiaon>aeaBlaanai^tadaiaatfcaropciogto«ops 
wiib  biBiaetif  and  deatarlty  at  fiinoa  aod  thniM. 
Their-  publtcatioo,  bowever,  thay  tell  na,  and  the 
eoorioaiog  argnmeots  Sir  Charles  Cooke  aod  others 
eoDceraod  io  tba -work -laid  befiire  bath  Hoasesof 
Pariiament,  in  epeeches  pranennaBd  at  tfae.bar,  had 
the  goad  effect  of  throwing  not  tha  pori^eione  bill  of 
commerea;  and  thataUhoogh  ministara  hadataampb- 
ed  to  gain  their'  p^ot  by  a  sort  of  stratagem,  and, 
knowing  tb^  Freaoh  wine  waa  a  rali^iDg  liqaor 
to  English  palataa,"  had  moved,  io  tha  firat  inatuea, 
tolakooff  ^e  daliaa  from  tbaarticla«alyftra  obo* 
|da  of  months— a  motim  wWak  waa  vary  oesideBt- 
alfy«  thoQ^  veiy  wisidy«  oppaaed  as  it  waa  ready  ta 
pBBB,  aod  dropped,'*  -  TheUUforrandaringeffsetaBl 
tbo  tnt/tf  'of  •Bosmofw  wbbi  oftar  ii  bod  pasaad 
throogfa  the  eomorittaa/  loot  oo  tbo  asotioa  tfaBt  it 
shoold  be  •eograssad— cnly  18S>  mambars  ia  bb  oA- 
orwisa  very  sabservient  Hoaae  of  CoaMBona  voting 
for  ttae  aiotioa,  and  194  s^oat  it.  Aaooog  tboBa, 
it  saems,  by  wbom  tha  opposiiion  to  tha  t»uy  had 
beea  msst  sealoiisly  promotadr  boib  within  doors  aod 
witliaat,  were  Cbarlea  Hontagoe  (who,  Boon  after, 
was  made  Lord  Holifaa),  and  Gaaaral  (afterward 
Lord)  Stonhope,  who  booamo  secretsry  of  state  ia 
the  raign  of  Oaorge  I.  «  My  Lord  Halifax,"  aays 
ths  preface  before  ns,  u-waa  tha  anM>ort  and  tfaaTaiy 
spirit  <^  the  paper  oallad  Slha  BriCM  Jlfsrckoat :  he 
eoaooff^od  Cha  gantlomoii  eoneerood  to  meet,  beard 
aad  asaistad  dieh*  dohalaa,  aad,  betog  ■eehma  aboie 
all  tfahigs  that  the  tmdo  af  OfBot  Britaia  shoold  flaoT' 
ish,  be  net  oafy  eootiaood-  hie  iaflaooeo  ood  odvisB 
to  tha  last,  but,  oat  of  bis  nanal  and  noboBodad  lib- 
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•isll^vooiiCribntcrf'verylMgdlf  tatiii»4Mik-*-«nili^ ) 
•idenMtt  mm  .bMDg  rahed  to  cmy  it  on."  Stwii- 
bepv,  apAn^  was  th«  peraoa  wfao,  snddenlyicoiHi^ 
taiio  Che  House  of  CoMOHHisiilhea  th«  TOto  voB-iriMnt 
to  pws-lbr  tskiog.'Off  the  dutiei  on  Freiiidi  witieflfor 
two  tiMmths,  got  up  a  debate  on  th*  tfMatioD,  aod 
pranUod  opoa  ib»  iiowo«o  o— out  that,  tofom  it 
ma  eartiod,  Ae  mwthaata  ilMold  be  luard.  Tbo 
eodaoqaeaofla,lDdMd,  that  wore  rapFeoeotad  u  aer- 
lela  to  fiiflow  from  ^  troat^ivwe  knAaie«d|'alen»< 
iog,  aad  nrig^  wdll  aMke  the  legialatntt  pauao;  ■»  i 
itaBn  Make  itantew**  aaja  oa»  of  Iho  writen  in 
BniUh  'Mkrtilimitt  0*^^,  If  tba  dth  aDd«di«rtidae 
of  the  tnaigr  of  oocaaieRO  batmoB-FraDoa  had  oa 
had*  beear  rendered  eflhctMl  bf  «  law,  titfa  veiy 
thing- had  been-  more  raiaena  id  tin  BiMih  aalira 
tkna  a  the  c*^-  of  Loadon  wore  to  be  kid  In  askei. 
Tbia  tAty  has  been  once  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
die  people  were  atill  in  being.  They  were,-notwith- 
standiag  this  calami^,  a  constnt  mart  for  the  prod- 
uct and  manaliLcturefl  of  the  coantry.  But,  if  such  s 
hw  I  bare  meotioned  had  pasted,  France  wbold 
have  gone  on  from  that  moment  to«xhMMtcbe  treas- 
nrea  of  tfae  fciagdom.  We  should  hare  presently 
loot  onr  best  mariiets  both  at  home  mad  abroad,  our 
gaatlaaea  moM  hare  felt  a  anddon.aad  onitersal 
docsjr  ef  ikeir  reots,  and  our  eomiooa  people  moM 
have  «itbor  alarred  waat  of  vfotk,  eome  to  the 
laada  or  tb*  perish  far  stabriMooee,  or-faaae  retired 
to  fore^  pnta  fOT>  bread."  '  The  eentroror^,  this 
eloqneM  gaotiemaa  proceeds,  was  not  party^  against 
perlyi  Torjr  against  Whig,  Protestavt  against  papist, 
or  cbuTchmao  againat  disaenter ;  but  oation  against 
Bation-'-the  trade  ef  Britain  against  the  trade  of 
FrmAoe-— •*  The  t^nestions  upon  tiiis  bill  arei  whether 
Fraoee,  afiarall  her  ill  saeeesBes  ie  the  late  war,  be 
snflTored  4aring  the  present  peace,  under  the  color 
of  a  commerce,  to- exhaust  our  treasure,  beggar  onr 
genUeaen,  and  atarre  our  aommoo  people ;  and 
whether  the  gentlemen  of  Britain,  after  all  their 
gloriona  rietories,  oaght  at  last  to  be  contented  to 
beeame  liewws  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to 
the  natiap  they  kan  so  irfken  beaten.***  In  a  aub- 
seqtietit  part  of  the  pa^  it  is  maintBiaed,  aa  used 
to  bB  dvoa  ky  most  reasonere  oo  this  side  down  to 
e«r  own  iajt  tiiat,  by  die  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Part^;dl,  we  were  absolutely  bound  to  admit  the 
winea  <rf  diat  eonotry  at  a  lower  duty  thsa  tiioM 
of  Fvanee-fnefen  t,  at  least,'Bo  long  aa  the  Por- 
tngoosn-ehofle' to  admit  our  woolens  at  the  then 
duty — a  oonstruction  winch  the  fbllowiog  express 
stipnlatmn  in  the  treaty  itself  snfiicientty  refntes : 
»•  Bnt  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of 
eoatome.  whioh  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in 
any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejodicedi  it  shall  be 
just  and  hwfol  for  his  aacred  royal  majesty  of  Por- 
ti^ 'again  to  prohibit  the  woolen  cloths  aod  the  rest 
•f  the  British  weoIa»  manufectares."- 

With  aH  its  estnni^ance  upon  some  paints,  ITte 
BritiA  MaAmU  eontaioa  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  Uie  atato  of  o«r  conmerce  at  tiie  doae  of 
the  Trisga  of  Anne,  and  most  of  its  beta  may  proba- 
bly be-eoiMed  in,  whaterer  may  be  thought  of 
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waay -of -ita-  inftganoea.aasl'reiiasoiagst  iNotwith* 
staaAog-aU  tiia:maUiediqiag^e  original  papennare 
Mated  fesiiare  trecoiaed  an  their  repnbiieatnw  ia  a 
cidleatad  fbnn,»the  tlnae'ivbbHBeaioft  whiefaitthe 
booh'oeasisHeTestiil&oenfoeedfeooegb  nrisooltsayi 
irnC  we  ishaN  aodeRTor  to  aelecC  fnJm  the  imota  an  me 
of .  the  partieolara  thatBeaBi>  noab  owrittuB  ok  ethe^ 
wise  wortlty  of  neticei '  .  •  .  - 

in  hn  prefiico'tbo  editor,  eniimerati«g>die  peeo- 
liar  conwereisl  adrantageo'of  Great  ■Britaiq.istatea 
that  in  a  liM  he  had-aeen  'of  the-iDerabaaiiB  in  and 
abeot  London^  |mntedinabeiyaarli97,  tkB7-wOTe 
17«6  in  all:  xl-  koew;^  'he  adds;  Mabom  4M  of 
llibin,  wAto  are  lU  taue  merdMala,  that  is,  importen 
and  ai^rtere  of  gooda^  fiir  ino  other  are  nich.i  If 
the  wbete  list.  tben,.ia  true,  as  it  probab^  is,  and 
we-add  to  tiiese  the  meitttoots  in  Bristol,  and  other 
trading  towns  of  Greet  Britain,  Inland,  and.  our 
plaotations,  with  those  who  are  abroad  in  Tnrliey, 
Italy,  Spain,  PorSngal,  Holland,  Germany,  Russia, 
Norway,  the  Baltid,  Africa,  and  the-  Ent  Indies,  I 
am  of  opinion  wo  have  at  )Bas^  tnr*  iMrda  as  many 
as  all  the  rest  ofEnrepe  put  together,  if  net  roore.f* 
The  acenmrt  at  least  ahemna  the  fereign  oowrtriea 
in  wliiah  English  mershaota  were  at  dils  time  rea- 
ident. 

The  felb wing  passage  on  A«  eompamttre  prteea 
ofUwrand  faafantoaf  tha-leberingclBSsea  in  Ftsm  ' 
and  Etq^d'  it  ywj  iBtoresling^'-«The  Frenali 
did  atwiye  onldo  as  in  price  of  laber  r  their  oam- 
moD  people  live  upon  roots,  cabbage,  <  and  other 
herbage ;  foor  of  then*  largo  prorinees  snhsist'  en- 
tire upon  ehestoots;  aod  the  best  of  them  eat 
braad  made  of  barley,  millet,  Turliey  and  blacit 
corn  ;  eo  that  their  wages  used  to  be  SmaH  in  com- 
peritos  with  ours.  But  of  late  years,  their  crown 
pieces  l>eing  made  of  the  same  ralue  as  oors,  and 
reised  from  tix^  to  one  hoodred  soh,  and  ihe  man- 
ufacturers, serrants,  soldiers,  day-laborers,  aod  other 
working  people  earning  no  more  sola  or  peace  1^ 
the  day  Aao  they  did  formeriy,  the  price  of  labor 
is  thereby  so  mneh  lessened,  that  one-  may  affirm 
fu  troth  they  have  generally  their  work  done  for 
half  the  pike  we  pay  for  ours.  For,  altfaong^  pro- 
risions  be  as  dear  at  Paria  aa  diey  are  at  lioadon, 
it  h»  eertaia  that  in  mutt  of  Oeu:  proriooea  they  are 
very  cheap,  and  that  they  bny  beef  and  mntt6n  for 
half  the  price  we  pay  for  it  here.  But  the  price  of 
meat  aod  wheat  doth  little  concern  the  poor  mnnn- 
factarers,  as  they  generally  driott  nothing  but  water, . 
and  at'  best  a  sort  of  liquor  they  call  beuverage 
(whioh  is  water  passed  through  the  boslu  of  grapes 
after  the  wine  is  drawn  off) ;  tbey  save  a  great  deal 
upon  that  accoont;  for  it  is  well  known  that  oor 
peo|rie  speed  half  of  their  money  in  drink.  The 
vmy  la  a  notorions  iastance  how  cheap  the  French 
can  live ;  it  en^lea  their  king  to  maintain  300,000 
men  with  the  same  money  we  maintain  112,500; 
their  pay  bmog  Are  lolt  a-day  (which  is  exactly 
threepence  English),  and  onr  soldiara'  pay  ia  eight- 
pence.  Howerer,  they  anbsist  upon  that  small  al- 
lowaoee ;  and,  if  there  be  the  tame  ditproportbn . 
between  our  mannbetnrea  and  theirs  as  there  it 
betwiat  onr  soldiera  and  their  soMiera  at  to  pay,  it 
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»pl«Hi  thftt'tba.vrork  io  F««nB»  is- doaa  Jar  Ktlld 
ni«r»i  thu  tti  thin]  ;pwt<.of  wbst  it  w  doB»  fin-iin 
'finghad-  itfld  1.900.  «oafideot  it  to  8ft  m  mosb«£ 
tbeiar  jnuafiicturWh«C  wlwh  I  «oQld  gife  many  ia* 
flttaockB  iC  lt  we,  BOfldfol  |  bat  let  t^ete  two  ffit- 
ktwIngat  prAeeaCwI&ce^At  Lyooi.  which,  t^eKt 
*o  FaciH)  IB  ^Mft  city  in  JtRDCo.  ttiey  p«y-imM 
«pk  an  eH  for  m^^ing  of  taitiriaga*  vbicfa  w  little 
ipor*  tbnnr  fiTap»w«.  SogUsb  raoDC^^ ;  *nd  the  price 
paH  bare  foe  nwlupg  luBtrings  ia  tweWep»nc#  ao 
aU.  Id  the  fffpar  numofBCtiire  abttpdaocw  of  pso- 
{ile  are  smployed  for  aoniiv  of  X9g»  in  the  millii 
who  .earu  io  Fraa«e  bat  two'  via  a^Ji^i  whioh  is 
law.tbpD  five  fiirtfaugf  of  oar  moneys  aad  the  price 
paid  bare  for  »ucb  .work  .i*  fonrpqace-  a-deyi"' 
Eliawbere  H  ia  abated  that  tha  commoa  amval  aub* 
Msteoca  of  working  people  io  oountry  places.' in 
EagJaod,  taking  o]/i  and  youag  father,  ia  about 
id.  per  boad :  *•  Ihvye  oat  kDown,".tBya  Uie  writer, 
.••aoywhera  if  the  country  tliat  a  boaband,  b>a  wiCa. 
aod  three  or  four  children,  .baya  B«k«4  apf  >'^l'*f 
irotn  the.  pariab,  if  the  whola  l^r  of  aacji.  a  &inily 
fould  procaro  <jC2p  peraooum*"' . 
.  The  aum  of  the  dcctrioe  of  the  writers  of  tha 
wfix^  ou.the  subject  of  foreign  comnarce,  is  given 
in  the  following  words : — "  Tint  trade  ~wb^b  ij^akas 
•QiflOBy  flow  ia  moat  pleoUfuUy  appo  usr«aables  c^tr 
j»eo|tla  ta.aobsist  ,theiDse|ve«  better  by  tbair  labor, 
xaiaea  tha  value  of  oar  landa.  and  occaaioas  «ur 
reats  to  be,  batter  paid,  trniat  always  Jwiracluuiad 
the  beat  trade;  for  tbeso  .are  tbe  onfy  rnlaa  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  state  and  detarnrino  the  valua 
of  any  particular  trader  or  of  the  ganeral  tra4a  of  Ate 
^bole  nation."  Upon  this  .principle  it  is  .affirmed 
that  we  then  carried  on  an  advantageoas, trade  with 
each  of  the  followiog  cpiintries :— 1.  FortugaL,  fr^ni 
which  kiagdum,  although  we  brought  ^oow  wiaa, 
oil,  and  soma  other  thiogs.for  our  owo  upe  and  con* 
p^io^tion,  yet  the  greatost  part  of  oar  returns  were 
gold  and  silver}  "bo  much,  therefoxet  the  Portu> 
guese  pay  to  the  epiployraont  aad  Subsistence  of 
our  people,  and  for  the  product  of  our  lauds;  so 
much  as  thta  balance  is  io  gold  and. silver  tboy  con- 
tribute  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  na- 
tion." 2.  S|miD,  our  importa  from  which,  used  to 
cqoBist  of  wine,  oil.  wood*  cocbineal,  indigo,  frvit, 
iron,  -^c.  Of  these  t^inga  a  great  part  were  uaad 
io  the  ninnnlHCtured  goo<b  we  exported,  and  to  that 
.extent  they  contributed  to  tha  employmeiit:  of,  our 
people  nod  the  iinprorement  of  onr  iaods.  fBot  a 
.very  great  part  of  our  returqa  from  Spain  waa 
money,  for  the  orerbalanca  of  our  mauufacturea 
sent  thither;  aod  this  undoubtedly  was  so  mucb 
.added  to  the  prosperity  and  hnppjoess  of  this,  na- 
tion." 3.  Italy,  our  esportntions  to  which  were 
tiiade  good  to  us  by  returns  io  oil,  wine,  thrown  aod 
raw  silk,  wrought  silk,  currants,  paper,  drugs,  &c.. 
and  the  rest  in  money.  *'  This  la^t,"  it  is  again  ob- 
served, "is  BO  much  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation ;  and,  so,  indeed,  are  many  of  our  other  re- 
tarns,  since  they  are  maonfactured  by  onr  own 
people,  and  contribute  so  much  to  their  munte- 
□ance.'*  4.  Turkey,  from  which,  indeed,  it  ia  admit- 

>  aritiih  lliwfcml,i,7.  •  Ibid,t.,tn. 


ted  tbtit  w«  bre«|^t  faeihe  little  ei  no  -tnoDtty^  die 
fttll-«r  very  nearly  ' the  fiill  value  of  ear  esporta 
bding  paid  in  raw  -silk,  gragram-yarOfCottDo,  wool, 
«attoB-^n,  -goats'  hairi  eoffee,  dyeing  gaoda,  drug*, 
dec*  Theee<  bowevan  were  aUi  materials  used. is 
Our  manuAiotures,  and  thinga^  tborefaae,  which -«ob- 
triboited  to  the  aoftpl^yn****  *°d  aubeiateoao  of  ear 
people.  &.  Hamburg  and  ether  pbiees  ia  Qersnany, 
from  whiobt  aUhough  onr  retiuos  were  chiefly 
made  iiK  linen  and  lioen-yan»  yet  we-idso  received 
a  balance  -in  .menay.  HoUnDd,  our  eaporta  to 
which  "ara."  says  the  writer,  predi^otta.  wheth- 
er w«.-eooaider  oiir<waol0n.n»uifiictarea..thB  prad- 
iKO.  of  onr  tmm-  covntiy  aod  -onr  .plantaKiaaa.  ear 
Gaat  India,  .Taikeiy,  aad  other  goods."  Ia  retoro, 
w*  ncaifad  from  the  .Dutdi.aome  a^eB|.  ^ea, 
thread,  papen  Rbeaisfa  .wtaaa,  bettei^,  madder, 
arhale-fins^  clapboard.- wrought  ailka.  dcct  bat 
ooM-ly  thr«e  fouitbs  o£  the  .value  of  our  eaports 
were  paid  for  -in  naoey,  joBking,  as  has  bean  al- 
ready i  shown,  what  was  called  a  boUnce  in  our  favor 
of  not  much  less  than  «  millioo  and  a  half  stArling 
per  annum-  And  many  of  tbegoode  imported  from 
HpllaAd  were  aUq  usefol  io  oar  manufiscturea.^ 

It,  ia  afterward  admitted,  however,  that  every 
trade  »a  which  we  pnid  a  balance  in  gold  or  ailver 
waa  not  to  be  set  down  mb  "guilty  of  eabanatiog  our 
tronaurot"  on  the  principle  that  the  itdoda  we  tbna 
buy  from  a.fbreign  country  wo  may  retficpett.  in  whole 
or  in  pant,  for  a  gretter  som  of  moaey.tbpn  we  pud 
for  them.  Thna,  the  following  tradoa  are  abo  al- 
lowed, to, be  profitable,  OTi  ft  Ui«  leasts  not  diaadvan- 
tageo.ws 1.  The  east-country  trada-  "  We  boy." 
it  is  observed,- "  bemp,.  pitch,  tar,  and  all  aoita  of 
naval  storea  from  the  east  country.  Unleaa  we  did 
tbi?,  we  could  not  fit  out  a  uogle  ship  to  sea.  The 
goods  we  send  to  that  country  fre  by  no  moans  anf- 
ficieot  to  .even  the  account  tfetwequ  us;  we  are 
forced  to  pay  the  balance ,  in  gold  aod  8ilv,er,  and 
this,,  a?  I  have  heard,  amounts  to  <£30U,000,  per 
annum.  Shall  we  be  said,  then,  to  lose  ao  great  ao 
annual  sum  by  our  east-country  trade  I  No,  cer- 
tainly ;  for,  not  to  insist  upon  (he  nnmberlasa  people 
that  ore  employed  ajod  aitbaisted  by  abipping  and 
oavigntion,  we  gain,  much  mora  by  our  sbipiung 
than  the  abovf»-meatiooed,aams  f^m  other  coiin- 
kri^B  ,wiA  which  .^e  trade ;  and  it  i«,  certain  wo 
could  gain,  nothja(  this  way  if  we  bad  «c  first 
bought  the  fiav^l  ataras."  This  may  be  tiiw  •noDgfa. 
but  it  ia  aohveraive  of,  the  whole  doctrine  pf  the 
mercantile  and  mannfimturing  theoriaa :  if  we  are 
to  account  the  trade  witb  a  for^ga  conntry  bene- 
ficial when,  although  there  is  an  escesa  of  importa 
over  exports,  aud  consequently  a  balance  to  be  paid 
for  io  money,  the  importa  ore  yet  sapb  aa  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  some  other  giuo- 
ful  branch  or  branches  of  commerce,  then  we  might 
be  said  to  trade  profitably  even,  with  a  country  from 
which  we  imported  nothing  but  food,  to  b«  con- 
sumed as  fast  as  it  arrived,,  and  to  which  we  ex- 
;  ported  notliing  but  the  monay  to  pay  for  that  fiwd ; 
for,  assuredly,  without  the  means  of  keeping  our- 
:  selves  alive,  we  could  carry  9n  no  yiinfal  tnide  or 
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oecnpetittir  winit*«er. '  And  the  MSM  tbhig  «My'tM 
Mid  of  tto  pninfaaM  frora  ftbroRd  -  of  any'«thef 
■rtiete  whether  >«f'  oetewrity  w  ooHTeDienea  c  tf  thd 
■rtkl*  IB  oM  which  we  can  -procoi'fl  *t  less  cott  ht 
that  w«y  tbn»  by  jirodtteiag  or  maiMfneRiring  it  at 
home,  we-flhaH  b«  gAiaen  hy  to  piwlirihg  4t;'Rii4 
laavittg  the  faibor  that  w*aM  hat*  gone  ta-fdnriafa  It 
fiwi  M  b»  omfileyBd  od  aoowthlag  elM»  any  tmeh 
thhtg  it  to  be  finml)  for  tha  prod  net  km  of  wMcH 
«•  an '  mom  &«mWy  litaatbd, '  and  wfateh  '  we 
aiUwr  nqaira  ourasNes  or  can  ^Siipme  of  profitriHy 
to  aMne  «th«r  couatry.  Or  e^eir  if  the  atHele  we 
hiifiort  bttone  of  mere  texufy,  stMI,  if  we  will  hnvti  it,  It 
i»<ina«)feBUy  nMr«  ecoaomical,  for  the  snme  reasoa, 
t*  pay  tnxhiey  *W  It  to  a  fereign  couinry  than  td 
prodnea  H  at  home  by  the  expenditnre  of  Hn  amoan't 
of  Mor  mard  that!  eqcivalent  in  nlae  to  that  money, 
and  which  we '  could  etAploy  profirnhly  in  aotne 
ot^wr  Way^  Oor  author  goe«  on  to  nrgtte,  In  regxrd 
to  the  admatagea  of  the  eadt-conntry  trade,  that, 
taking  our  shipping  to  anioaat  in  nil  to  600,000  tttriS, 
Md  eatimatiag  the  flrerght  at  cCS  a  too,  it  mif;hc  be 
Mid,  Meing-  that  the  fVeight  of  bH  exported  go«ds 
fails  apAD  the  purchaters,  riiat  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  «Cd.500,000,  which  tnlg^t  thus  lie  enlled  the  an- 
Bval  Tahie  of  our  itupping,  was  psid  by  the  nations 
with-  whom  we  traded.  ••Then,"'  he  concludes, 
"we  pay  the  east  country  about  ^£200,000  per  nn- 
Bom  for  oar  dhvbI  stores,  which  could  not  be  bnd 
hot  front  tfaft  ctniDtry,  and  gnin  nbove  twice  as 
mnch'by  otir  shipping  from  other  nntions.  There- 
fore, though  we  pny  so  great  an  annniif  biilnnce  upon 
that  trade,  yet  oar  treasure  cnn  not  be  said  to  be  ex- 
faBUBie<t  by  it:  we  hnre  such  goods  in  exchnnge  for 
it  R9  make  us  very  ample  amends,  and  ennble  to 
•apply  that  loss  by  oar  other  commerce.*'  We 
cnay  here  laeotion  that  enrly  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
m  act  waa'  passed  "Tor  encoumging  the  importa- 
tion of  naval  steres  from  her  majesty's  pInntNtions 
in  America,**  whlch^  after  recttiug  in  the  preamble 
that  Biieh  stores  were  then  (in  1703]  brought  in 
mostly  ftom  fbreiga  parts,  in  foraigu  shipping,  at 
esorMtMit  and  arbitrary  rates,**  while  they  might 
be  provided  In  a  moire  certain  and  beoeflcini  manner 
from  the  vast  tracts  of  land  lying  near  the  seu,  and 
upon  DHfignble  rivers.  In  the  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  Amdricn,' which  were  at  first  settled,  and 
were  still  maintained  find  protected  at  n  grent  ex- 
pense of  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom,  ordered  thiit 
certain  llonDties  should  be  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion fA>m  the  said  colonies  of  tar,  pitch,  resin,  tur- 
pentine, hemp,  nod  masts.*  The  good  consequence 
of  this  reasonable  law,  according  to  Anderson,  was 
soon  felt;  so  that  at  the  time  wlien  he  wrote  both 
Ae  New  Bngtaod  provhiees  and  also  Carolina'fur- 
oisbed  ns  with  great  qanntlties  of  pitch  end  tar,  "  fit 
Air  most  nwin  the  navy.**  "Of  hte,  also,'*  he 
adds,  •^good  hemp  and  flni  are  raised  In  the  said 
provio'ies,  where  there  are  such  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  proper  nod  excellent  lands  for  the  raising  of 
those  commodities.**  Bot  this  result  was  probably 
not  produced  to  any  considerable  extent  till  a  date 
a  good  deal  liter  than  that  to  which  the  details  in 
1  ■tat.SfciAaM|»t(grieiBtlwciHnmaditMM]. 


Jhe  Britiak  Meitthmtlnfler'  AfrTfa«  tiiAowheo-tba 
actms  paesed  it  wiUr'cohiirii«ed  thai  the  iqaantMy  of 
pitdh  Md  tavj  diiAfly  from  Sweden,  but  in  part  also 
frena  Norway' and  from  Aitefaaiigel,  impelled  by 
BngtMd  WM  aboob  1000  litait;  bj^' Holhindi'  firr 
home  use  nod  alto'for  re«*portMion  tD'SjUiitt.  Por> 
t«gal,-  aed  up  the  Mediterranean,  4000  iasta;  by 
Franee  fiOO  c  end  by  HMnbdrgt-  Iiubebk,-  and  thb 
derman  |iot«B,  to  th*  time  tuMHm.*  "By  A  aobee^ 
qneftt  aet,  j^Med'in  I71S,  th«  Hme  ftonntiev  were 
gmted  upon  the*  ifflpoilirtion  of  nnvail  stores  from 
ScethiDdt  buttiiibf'tt  An^rsdn  admits,  was  tAiitfle 
or  no  purjOose,  the  lands  and  woods  whit^h  might 
yield  snch  naval  stores  'being  there,  as  the  act  iiself 
states,  *' mostly  in  parts' mountainous  and  remote 
from  navigable  rivert."*  "This,**  he  observes, 
"the  York  'Buildings  Company  experienced,  to 
their  cost,  some  years  after  this  time :  the  timbor 
they  felled  in  some" of  those  woods,  at  a  great  ex- 
peniie,  being  left  to  rot  on  the  ground^  the  cnrrtage 
of  it  to  the  nearest  phices  of  navigation  being  foond 
impracticable which  wiff  prolmbly  ever  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  Scolhind,  notwititstanding  the  boun- 
ties allowed  by  that  act,  or  any  larger  boanties  to 
be  reasonably  grRoted.**  3.  Another  trade  which 
the  writer  tn  Tke  British  Merchant  admits  mijAt 
also  possibly  be  advantageous,  althongh  it  oecasiooefi 
att  annoal' export  of  bullion  in  the  first  instance,  is 
that  which  we  carried  orf  with  China  and  tfae  East 
Indies.  Besides  goods  and  merchandise,  we  sent 
yearly  to  those  countries  between  four  and  five 
bnndred  thousnnd  pounds  in  money;  but  then,  be- 
sniea  that  there  were  some  of  our  imports  thence, 
such  as  snltpetRr,  pepper,  and  a  few  di-ugs,  which, 
perhaijs,  we  could  not  well  do  without,  we  reex- 
ported ail  the  silks  and  stained  calicoes  we  bronght 
home,  the  use  of  these  articles  being  prohibited  in 
England;  asd  even  of  the  white  callcuea  and  mus- 
lins, of  the  'cofibe,  tea,  pepper,'  nhpeter,  and  other 
goods  we  procured  by  nur  East  India  and  China 
trade,  very  great  quantities  were  also  reexported, 
and  for  much  more'money  than  all  tiiat  we  sent  to 
the  east.'  •*  The  consequence  is,**  concludes  oar 
author,  "that  our  treasure  Is  not  exhausted  by  that 
trade,  since  we  have  those  goods  in  exchange  for 
our  money  as  procure  us  much  greater  sums  from 
other  countries,  and  since  our  whole  loss  id  more 
than  repaired  by  exporting  part  only  of  those  goods  at 
a  much  higher  price  than  we  paid  for  the  whole.*" 
This  reasoning,  however,  would  not  have  been 
deemed  satisfactory  by  many  political  economists 
of  the  day — by  Pollexfen  and  others,  for  instance, 
who  still  maintained  that  the  East  India  trade  waa 
in  reality  littie  else  than  an  exchange  for  useless 
and  even  pernlciooa  hisuriea  of  tho  only  trae  wealth 
and,  u  it  were,  the  very  life-blood  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  some  of  the  writers  in  The  BriHih  Merchant 
were  probably  concerned  in  that  trade,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  now  comparatively  flourishing  company 
by  which  it  was  carried  on.  The  United  East  In- 
dia Company  had  resumed  the  payment  of  their 
dividends  Id  1709,  first  at  the  rate  ^  only  five  per 
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of  the  Munq  jeart  sqop  after  to  nio^,  ,9^  Jut.  ,ia 
September,  17U<  tp  tep  per  co^>       ,,         .,  ,^ 

A..(:uriqaB,il(p>tra^  of  . tUe  valine  of  the  Turhfty 
tn|dq  is.afterward  gjven  ia  aa  accoafit  of  the  maou- 
factare.  ef  IQO  broadcjottu,  ai^d  their  «xport,tQ  and 
ia  that  oanntry^  whipb  is  stated  to  have  beea 
commtiDicated  bj  a  .corre^poodeat,  and  ie  prohaUyi 
thereSiiret  an  accooat  of  an  actual  tnuwaction. ,  To 
bejpo  at  the  benuiaUif  pod  follow  the  progreu  of 
tke  maoufacture,  bb  well  as  the  commercial  biitory 
of  the  .Soisbed  coramod^ij',  &  clothier  ia  first  i;Btro- 
daced  who  buya  at  market  fifty  packa  of  wqoI,  pidt- 
ed  BDd  sorted,  at  ^10  per  pac|^  or  for  <>e500.  With 
tfan  woel  he  makei  100  broadclotfn,  tba.  manufoo- 
tiura  of  which,  in  canliogt  ainnoiQ^  wvaviaj^  mtll^ 
iQg,  dresstQg,  Sfc^  aa  aooh  cloth*  were  usually 
Ifroagbt  to  aod  sofd  white  at  Blackw^  Hall,"  would 
omouBt  to  about,  the  first  coat  of  the  wool,  or  <£5Q0 
more,  makiog  the  whole  cost  of  the  article  ^£1000. 
The  clothier's  profit,  of  course,,  is  00  the  inaoufao- 
tgre,  aod  is  included  in  this  suoi,  which  is  that  for 
which  he  eells  tbe  XOO  cloths  to  the  mercbaot,  being 
at  the  rste  of  «C10  per  cloth.  Thoa  tbe  tnerabaot 
has  the  cloths  dyed,  one  third  in  grain  coloia,  at  c£7> 
aod  two  thirds  in  ordinary  colors,  at  30a.  per  cloth; 
makioK  in  all  ^333  ^.  8d^i  aad  he  also  pays  l&t. 
per  cloth  for  selltog.  drawing,  pressing,  packing, 
dec.:  so  that  they  have  cost  him  altogether  £liOS 
6«.  Bd.  To  xepay  him  for  thia  oatlay,  ud  for  all 
ottier  cfaarses,  iocludiog  interest  aod  insmraDce,  he 
mast  get  at  least  for. bis  cloth  in  Turkey  2300 
pouuda  of  Persiaa  fio^  raw  silk  (cailed  Sherbaffee). 
Having  brought  this  home,  maoafkctures  the  half 
(tf  it  into  plain  colored  tables,  for  which  he  pays  at 
the  rate  of  13<.  7d.  per  pound,  or  ^£747  Is.  8d.  in 
all ;  aed  the  other  half  ioto  rich  flowered  silks,  bro- 
caded, which  will  cost  him  £1  19«.  9d.  per  pouodi 
or  c£2ie6  5s. ;  besides  which  tbe  charge  of  dyeing 
only  nn  eight  part  of  tbe  silk  ioto  grain  colors  at  9s. 
per  pound  will  be  £123  15s.  Add  the  freight  of  the 
cloth  and  tbe  silk,  computed  at  d£40  13s.  61^. ;  the 
duty  on  the  import  of  the  silk.  ^156  \6s. ;  aod  his 
&ctor*s  oommissioo  abroad  on  the  sale  of  the  clotii, 
aod  the  investmeBt  of  the  procoeda  iv  silk,  d£100; 
and  it  will  be  fonad  that  the  entire  expenditure  of 
Ae  merchant,  emitting  some  petty  charges,  has 
amonntad  to  d64762  16s.  "If  any  u  to  be  added  for 
die  merchant's  and  the  mercer's  gmn,"  continues 
die  Btatemeat.  ••(  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  they 
will  Bot  be  at  the  trouble  of  driving  their  trades  for 
aothiag)  we  may  very  well  affirm  that  the  whole 
cost  of  this  manufacture  for  consumption  can  not  be 
less  thao  the  sum  of  ,£5000;  so  that  2200  pound 
weight  of  Tarkey  raw  silk  manufactured  here  pays 
tbe  suip  of  ,£5000  to  the  sobeisteDce  of  oor  own  peo- 
ple." Our  total  annual  export  of  cloths  to  Turkey 
is  stated  to  be  about  20,000  pieces,  for  about  the 
half  of  which  our  returns  were  in  raw  silk.' 

A  very  minute  and  complete  account  of  our  trade 
with  France  for  one  year  in  tbe  reign  of  James  II., 
16B6,  when  the  trade  was  free,  as  drawn  np  from 
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ofiic^  retnrqiu  spd  laid  befiHW-dwflomif  tf  Geih' 
mODs  during  the  disqnssioo  on  the  Utnecht  Traatf 
ofCpmrnerocr  is  h«n.addi»ce4. simply  ^how.that 
oior  iroppfts  frqfu.  tha^  cquotry  tbw  aosauated  s»* 
BuaUy  in  value  to  «£ 1,334,4 19— namely,,  ioto  the  pnt 
of  Loodpa  <£569,ia6,.joto  the  outiwrta  ^71fi.8a3« 
and  our  eitporta  tbitb^r  t«  ooly.^eAIf^Sa&r-aaraelyi 
bom  London  ^409,563^ from  the  «^tports<jCLQ$,6^&f 
so  that  the  former  exce^ad  fhtt  latter, by  the  aaia 
of  ^769.190,  or.  m  otbar  words,  .we  jqat  .by  the 
trade  to,  that  amouRi;  «re«  by,  such  goods  ««  were 
ftotered  at  thp  .ciu^ovvihoQae-  •<TJua  were  loas 
sufficient,  if  amaualljr  re|>ei(M*"  exclained  tbe 
alarmed  writer  Mt  The  JBriUth  itiBixhant*  "Jto  raia 
4iia  kiqgi^om-tti  a  vecjt  Sow  y«im>"  Pisawiaing 
that  apprehension,  ^»  will  here  note  a  few  of  the 
entries  in  tbe  account  which  throw  a  light  npon  the 
iate^ows^  that  fotmerfy  snbsiatiBd  botjirBen  the. 
two  cQuotries  ij^,a  social  rather  than  a  commerpal 
point  of  view-  .^Jooog  t^  imporu  frpm  France  an 
the  fbllowiog  itepis ; — ^239  cwt.  of  m^and  books, 
valt^ed  at  20s,  per  cwt. ;  37  snuILgcoss  of  bracelets 
or  oeeklaces  of  ^lias,  ?al(ied  at  <£44  6s.;  3876  fleama 
to  let  blood,  a^  2d*  each;  162  dozen  faqs  fi>r  womei^ 
at  40s.  per  dozen;. 1487  cases  of  glass  for  windows, 
at  30s.  per  case ;  20  reams  of  blue  paper,  at  10s- 
per  ream;  20  of  cap  pqper,  st  6d'  per  ream; 
77,336  of  copy  paper,  at  5*-  per  ream ;  aod  1659 
reams  of  royal  and  larger  paper,  at  40s.  per  ream; 
besides  11,617  nama  (probably  of  cofy  paper)  inta 
tbe  outports  at  per  ream ;  70  tuns  of  Caen  atonea* 
at  15*.  per  tnp;.  1198  ells  of  ^peetiy  with  caddao* 
at  .Bs,  per  ell;  162  ells  of  t^stry  wiUi  eilk,  at 
13«.  4^.  per  ell;  16.646  tuns  of  wtoa,  st  ^ei?  lOt. 
per  tun;  400  mill-stoaea,  at  dClO  each;  3Q3  pounds 
of  coral,  at  3s.  Ad.  per  pound ;  4266  pounds  of  gar* 
deo  seeds,  at  6d.  per  pound ;  268  gallons  of  orange- 
flower  w^r,  at  5s.  per  gallon ;  and  400  pounds  of 
roso'leaves,  at  Is.  per  pound.  Among  .the  exports 
to  France  are,  1Q75  dozen  of  old  ahoes,  at  lOi.  per 
dozen ;  3  pairs  of  virginals,  at  dC6  per  pair;  49  cwU 
of  printed  books  and  maps,  at  20x<  per  cwt,;  3  pic- 
tures, at  40«.  each ;  49  barrels  of  salmon,  at  ^64  per 
barrel;  11  horses,  at«£10  each;  60 cats, Tidaed  al- 
together at  7t.  Gd, ;  141  dozeo  dogs,  at  6s.  per  dox-% 
eo ;  and  561  pounds  often,  at  lOi.  per  pound.  Tha 
writer  before  us  asserts,  that  e*en  in  his  time,  be- 
sides the  gpeds  from  Fnwoe  entered  at  the  cnstom- 
house,  great  qtiaotitiea  were  evjuy  d«y  dandeatiae- 
ly  imported.'  Be  stsCea  also  that,  DBtmthstopcUng 
the  bi^er  duties  that  had  been  imposed,  either  oar 
luxury  or  oar  substance  had  so  much  iacreased,  that 
nearly  as  much  wine  was  still  imported  from  France 
as  in  the  time  of  James  IL  "  And  are  we,"  he 
asks,  "less  food  of  clarets  now  than  heretofore?"* 
It  was  also  understood  that,  besides  the  qnaoti^ 
mentioned  in  the  above  account,  the  importation  of 
French  wines  ioto  Scotland  amounted  to  three  or 
four  thousand  tuns  a-year.*  Comparing  the  fonr 
years,  from  1682  to  1685  inclusive,  during  whick 
French  wines  were  excluded  from  this  country, 
with  the  four  from  1686  to  1689  inclusive,  during 
which  .they  were  admitted,  it  appears  that  the  re- 
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nnnt  of  Che  proMfitldt],  irbffe  it  brotight  th  an  '«r^- 
angB  aD»tiat  tAipAfitAtiort  »r  FV^n<:b  wfnetr  to'thto 
iBwaotof  !8,M0'taaB,  reduc«tf  ott  wbtU^ti  itnpot- 
tttfoa  of  PortugVMe-  witie^  Atitti 'sbbut  Il^OOO  tii 
filth  more  'ifaAo  400  tana,  of-  SpRnklV  ff^biir  'fcticmt 
CrOO  tot«ta'tlMMi  1000,  attd  <of  Rhetilah  frbitt  tidov^ 
IW  tmi  to  btfCWaed  'eoO  and  700.  In*  1665  W6 
ioi|lorMrf  BO  FraMh  and  1S,1 86  tana  ttf  Por- 
tagim»;  tmt  tHe- Mkt  7«ar;  Whea  A*  jltabUritiott 
wu  ttkAB  off/l^tffO'taM  of  Fteach  wIdbs  Wei^ 
inponed,  and  of  Pbrtilga«M  outy  S09>  And  It  h 
timauA  -that  Aeu  at  ifte  tin#  frlieo  Ae  ^hibftida 
WIS  in  force  great  qtisntitlt^s  of  Frtodch  Widea  were 
ever;'  ftisr  ^tOpofted  tinder  th«  frames  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese, 'by  tbe  directlod'  of  the  conrt  dnd 
tbe  coanlnnce  of  the  custom-hoase  offit^ers.*  The 
Br^M  Merdtant,  While  he  IhAeQts  hnd'condemoa, 
Teryfraokljr  admits  not  boly  the  gfederal  preference 
of  bis  eoODtrym^D  fbr  French  winea,  but  even  the 
reatoDableaess  of  this  preference  as  a  mere  matter 
of  taste.  "Not  to  insist,"  he  Bays,  glancing  at  the 
theateoed  ibftlction  of  the  Utrecht  Trea^  of  Com- 
merce, DpoD  the  geaernl  iDClidatien  toward  every 
Ibis;  that  is  Praoch,  Aeae  wines  wiH  be  the  oheap- 
-ast;  bvt  they  ar»  so  preferaUe  in  themsetres,  that 
I  believe  at  a  tlklrd-ptrt  greater  price  ibay  would 
be  die  coffltno'ii  dmoght-iD'Eiighmd.'  - 

From  ao  aceonot  of  tbe  manofaoture  of  paper  at 
Ais  date,  both  to  Fraooe  aed  io  England,  we  ab- 
■tnict  the  ftnowiog  details :— "  Ther&  are  seven 
proTinces  In  Prance  where  the  mannfftcture  of  pa- 
per is  settled,  viz..  Champagne,  Normandy,  Bric- 
boy,  Angoutnois,  Perigord,  Limoosin,  and  Aa- 
vergne ;  the  three  last  provinces  are  fb)l'  of  large 
foroBts  of  chestnut-trees,  and  bbonnd  so  moch  in  that 
kmd  of  frnic,  that  the  common  people  have  no  oth- 
er food  all  the  year  roond,  a'ad  bo  other  drink  but 
water;  so  that  they  can  afford  their  work  very 
cheap,  aod  do  it  fbr  oext  to  noUirng,  except  iotae  of 
U»  ul^er  woAfflen,  who  earn  a  small  sahry  by  the 
week.  Thia  is  M  tme  that  coasidenble  pareein  of 
paper  were  imported  lately  from  thfence,  althongh 
the  dotiaa  paid  here  exceed  one  hundred  per  cent, 
on  the  fint  cosL"  To  the  objection  made  by  De- 
fiW)  that  s  Frenchman  llnng  "on  an  onion  and  a 
dnnght  of  water,  a  baoch  of  grapes,  and  a  piece  of 
broBd,"  never  could  do  such  a  day's  work — could 
do  BO  much  in  a  day,  and  that  much  so  wefl-^as  nn 
Eagttihmaa  who  had  his  beef  and  his  padditfg,  onr 
•othor  replies,  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  paper  roano&ctnre,  and  I  find  diat  five  pair 
•f  hand!  are  employed  at  every  fkt;  that  so  many 
hands  are  necessary  in  EngTand,  and  that  more  can 
not  be  emptoyed  io  France.  I  au  taoght,  too,  by 
our  own  manufecturers,  that  they  do'  not  dispatch 
here  above  eight  reams  of  paper  in  a  day  at  a  single 
fit,  and  tfakt  Aey  Aspateh  itbove  ntne  io  France  whfa 
tbfl  same  numbar  of  handa ;  and  yet  T  believe  Aere 
is  twt  any  man  io  England  ao  hard^  as  to  affirm 
Aat  either  oars,  or  indeed  any  paper  in  the  world, 
aieeeds  that  of  Fraoee.**  He  accounts  fbr  this  oo 
iba  prioetple.  that  there  )s  a  sleight  of  band  io  almost 
•very  maonfactaire,  which  is  mach  more  effective 

>iHMiiH«hHa,v.ni.   a  n^r^aor,*c.   >  ib„p.s»;, 


thah  m*Wfatfeogth.  '  *'B«"oi^e  lWe'Rfevolutioo.^''tlite 
abcOQii^ proceeds,  >i  there  -^as  hartlly  (»i>y  other'pa* 
per  made  io  Englniid  than'  bitiWn ;  hiit;  the  wm- 
ailing,  and  diiHes  being  laid  IVbm'  fltn6  to  time' on 
fotViIgn  ^pet',  'it'  gflVe  Such  aneoaragement  to  the 
{^per-'mAkers,  that  most  bf  thbm  began  to' mafcis 
white  paper  fie  for  writing- and  printing;  and'they 
broirght  k,  by  degrees,  to  so  great  pelrftiction,  both 
for  quantity  iHid  goodness,  that  they  make  now  ne^ 
two  thirds  bf  what  is  consumed  \o  Qreat  Britain'; 
and  'sereral  of  them  make  ft  aa  white  and  as  welT- 
bearihg  as  any  cornea  frcHU  afatoad,  as  Sir  Wilfiant 
Humphreys,  Mr.  Baekett,  aod  sevemt  others,  can 
Witness.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  if  farther  encour- 
agemftnt  was  given  them  by  taking  off  the  twelve 
per  bent,  excise  which  waa  Ititely  laid  upon  home- 
made paper,  and  which,  by  the  moltftude  of  officers. 
britigS  io  little  or  nothing  to  the  queen,  and  the  said 
twelve  per  cent.',  for  an  eqoivnlent  to  the  flind,  was 
laid  upon  outlandish  paper,  but;  that  they  could,  in  a 
tlttl6'tlme,  make  enough  to  supply  all  the  occasions  of 
the  nation;  there  being  above  130  fats  within  sixty 
miles  of  Londoti,  besides  several  more  in  Ybiitsbife 
and  Scotland,  which  all,  more  or  less,  make  white 
paper,  and  wilt  undoubtedly  go  on  itilty  Improving 
and  increasing  that  useftal  mannftctnrej  If  the  pres- 
ent iiigh  diitles  be  kept  on  French  ]mper,  being 
that  whicb  tliey  dread  most,  by  reason  of  Its  extraor- 
dinary cheapnesB."  Then  fbllows  a  description  of 
the  process  of  paper-makibg,  Which  it  is  unneceS- 
snry  to  extract :  tbe  rags,  it  is  stated,  which  are  t%e 
main  ingredient,  were  formerly  cast  aWay,  and 
thrown  to  the  dung-hill,  >'bnt  are  now  gathered 
with  great  cnre  by  poor  people,  who  get  honestly 
their  livelihood  by  it,  and  would  otherwise  beg  their 
bread;  this' employs  abundance  of  bands."  There 
is  nb  mention'  of  any  importation  of  mgs  from  abroad. 
The  consnmption  of  paper  in  Great  Britain,  the 
writer  thinks,  was  not  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
tbe  reign  of  King  William;  he  rates  it  at  about 
400,000  reams  per  ttnoora,  of  which  the  ISO  fata 
within  sixty  miles  of  Ae  metropolis,  making  each, 
on  an  average,  eight  reams  a-day,  famished  nearly 
three  fourths,  and  those  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland, 
and  our  importations  fVom  Holhnd  and  Italy,  the  re- 
maioing  100,000  reams.* 

The  union  of  Scotland  aod  Eogland,  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  ef  Anne — an  event  important  to 
both  countries  in  every  point  of  view — laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  Scotland 
particularly,  which  was  not  one  of  its  least  important 
consequences.  Till  now  the  two  kingdoms,  though 
under  the  rale  of  the  same  sovereign,  regarded  each 
the  other  as  a  fbreign  state,  commercially  as  well  as 
io  respect  to  most  of  their  political  relations.  The 
prhrSeges  of  foreign  trade  enjoyed  by  the  one  were 
withheld  from  the  other ;  and  their  interelunge  of 
commodltiea  wlGh  each  other  waa  extremely  ineon- 
I  siderable.  An  acconnt  has  been  poblished  from  the 
:  books  of  the  inspector-general  of  costoms  of  the 
'  value  of  the  merchandise  received  by  the  one  from 
the  other  by  sea  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
Union,  from  which  it  appears  Uiat  (independently 
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of  UiBlittAe.t)ia(M)f|bt  be'«oaila9F8d  bxiBudioarriiglB) 
tha  KBpuDt,QfAn.tI)ts.j{ood0ithfitipalued -bakwean  thB 
two  wunUies^iD  *  ymr.cnueb  toftaoar  CeiU«hcvt<af 
than  axcwdad  the  fl(MUfliiin«f«eiAOJHKI.  In  1098 
EQglaod  ii»  ported  from  Soottand  meFBfaiiat)Ma<tD'ttw 
value  of  dei34,83&<«pd  m  1700  to  thatflf  «ei30iOB7; 
but  with  tbe  paeajMion  of  thew  Swo  jaara  the-  fin- 
fUah  unpcaita  aever  raoohad  ^IDOiOOOi'  And  they 
Want  on  decranMig  ahaiut  every  year:-  id  1£97  th«y 
wore  ^ai^SM;  in  l«a9,  ^£86,309)  frpA  1701  to 
1?03  thf^  nmrnr  tmthnd  wt  high  as  4r7iOOO ;  from 
n04-ta  1706  tbcy  war*,  wlie»at  the  bigliMt,  naJ«r 
4668.000;  sod  In  lb«  ysav  1700  1^  btfd  IMlen  to 
riSM.3«B.  The  Inaportt  into  ScoUand  fiwtti  Eng^ad, 
agnia;  w«ra  never  higher  tbaa  £87fi9$i  wMch  rbey 
ware  hi  1704 ;  bat  they  were  more  gevamlly  be- 
tween ce&0,000  Rad  dGSO.eoO;  la  170S'  they  w«re 
only  <£&0,035.'  Except  that  ahe  ettaibsd  a  sbAre 
is  tha  SeottUh  fiafaeriaa,  whieh  fu^  a  long  time  ibe 
took  vary  little-  advaatafte  of,  the  ehief  dh-ect  com- 
mercial'advantage  of  which  tbe  Union  put  Eaglaitd 
in  poaBeaaloQ  wta  merely  the  rnerea^d  of  tfaia  ibtor- 
eanrae  with  Scotland,  wbich  was  now  thrown  aa 
folly  open  to  her  manuflictiirers  nod'  mcrahnnta  as 
Voriishire ;  bnt  Scotland,  which  bod  no  colonies  or 
distant  depenienoies  of  her  own,  her  aolitary  at- 
tempt Bt  Darien  havinj;  not  only  fliiled  in  tmfft  bat 
weU'Digb  bankmpMd  the  mother  country,  was  at 
MOO  admitted  to  a  participntion  fn  all  thn  colonial 
oammerce  of  England,  in  to  fhr  at  It  WM  Itoe  to  the 
ml^eets  of  tbe  btter  country  themaetvea,  and  more 
Mpecially  to  that  both  with  the  A.mertcBn  ptantatioos 
and  with  Ireland.  The  market  of  England,  of  coune, 
was  alto  opened  to  her  for  tbe  sale  of  any  oiitive 
prodncs  or  mannlitctnrea  she  might  have  to  export 
which  raited  tbe  wants  or  tbe  tastes  of  that  part 
of  tbe  island.  "By  this  hoiod,"  vrritea  Anderson, 
about  half  a  century  afterward,  Scotland's  coarse 
woolen  stafTs  and  stockings,  and  ber  more  valnnble 
Hnen  manofnctures,  now  of  many  various,  beautiful, 
and  ingenions  kinds,  have  a  prodigions  rent,  not  only 
in  England^  but  for  the  American  plantations."  He 
also  notices  the  eonaumptlaa,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
Uack  cattle  and  pehty  of  Seotkind  by  tbeb*  sonthem 
neighbors — a  branch  of  trade  which  baa  continued  to 
increase  down  to  onr  own  diiy.  Another  economical 
advantage  which  the  Scotch  derived  from  this  polit- 
ical incorporation  with  England  was  the  sabstitutioQ 
of  ' the  coinage  of  the  latter  country  for  their  own 
greatly  depreciated  currency.  Tbe  Scottish  gold 
and  silver  money  was  alt  called  in  on  tbe  occnsion  to 
be  recoined;  and  the  native  antiquHries  boast  that 
no  leas  a  sum  than  d£411.I17  10«.  dd.  was  actually 
brought  to  the  mint  at  Edinburgh  for  thnt  purpose  ; 
"besides,  perhaps,  as  much  more,  hoarded  up  by 
the  whimsical,  disaffected,  and  timorous,  who  were 
strongly  prepossessed  ngHinst  the  Union,  nod  were 
fiir  from  believing  it  would  last  any  length  of  time ; 
besides,  nlao,  what  was  then  exported,  and  what 
was  retained  by  ailveramitba  for  plate,  ftc." '  On 
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tlM<  wtelR^-'l»la  caknlatMi'lbae-tltar-tdDtaliftld'iltvir 
eorreBc^  of  8i9otbiad«  in>ttae  yenplVOT.-WM  nallMs 
dna  tf900(MO  BtoHtng.  i  It  hw«tadW«slMatMl  «lttt 
tlte>  money  taraolafed  in  EbgbiBdMtbii'tMe  "was 
«bo«t  aiXtDeil  milHew. 

•  '  After  the  details  into  Wbicbwa-bafe  entered  re- 
speotiog  tlitt  quarter  of  a-eentiiry  that  ImmeAately 
^oUowod  the  Revolution,  dnKng  whitit  ttur  trade 
may  be  vupposed  tb  have  sbttled  itself  In  Ibe  new 
otaanneU  hito  wMeh  it  was'impetted 't>HiKtpBlly  by 
tbat  grent'politScR)  cbang«  and  the  wafs  to  which  It 
gh^ftrlael  it-will  h«'«o0ieieni  thatwe  notleea'nly  flia 
nMatrdmailnAile  or  algnMeant  facts  in*  the  commer- 
eial  Wttofy  «f  tfaa  rettmiwier  of  rbe  prasent  petMft. 

The  MeefcaiioB  of  th»  Hotne  of  flaoofer,  boweiw 
mubb  tbfr  oMban!  ludMtry  in  aff  lU-brancbea  may 
have  beaeflted  fi«m  tbe  tk^mpiillity  and  security 
rMvltSng  from  tb*  eftufirwed  eatabBsfanenV  of  Hiat 
farhily  on  the  throae,  and  the  final  extinction  6f  tbe 
hope  of  a  second  ntetoration  of  tbe  Stuarts,  would 
not  seem  at  first  to  hare  Ojierated  farombly  upoo  our 
foreign  trade,  nor,  coaseqaenTly,  upon  the  spirit  and 
activity  with  which  pi-odnclion  was  carried  on  at 
home,  if  we  Were  to  re^rd  our  exports  tb  otiwr 
countries  RS  menauring  tbe  mtire  produce  of  oar 
land  and  labor.  The  value  of  our  ex(>ort8  far  1714, 
the  \nst  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Aune.  was  ^8,008,068. 
which  was  a  higher  amount  than  they  ever  reached 
(hiring  the  reign  of  George  1.  In  1715  they  fell  to 
dE6.993.2e3:  in  1716  thay  ware  ^67,049,993 ;  and 
In  1718  they  had  declined  so  low  as  to  ^66,361.3901 
From  this  pohit,  however,  they  gradually  Improved: 
in  1733  they  were  (£7.395,908;  and  their  average 
annual  amount  for  the  three  years  1726.  1727,  and 
1738  was  ,£7,891,739.  The  amount  of  shipping 
cleared  outward  in  each  3'ear  corresponded  genei^ 
ally  with  these  vnluntiooB  of  tbe  cargoes  :  in  1714  it 
was  478,793  tuna  (of  which  33,950  were  foreign); 
in  1715,  435,900  tuns  (of  which  10,508  were  for- 
eign); in  1716,  456,309  tuna  (of  which  17,493  were 
foreign);  in  1718.  444,771  tuns  (of  which  16,809 
were  foreign);  in  1723.  419,683  tuns  (of  which 
S7,040  were 'foreign);  nnd  on  tha  average  of  the 
three  years  from  1726  to  17&8,  inclntive,  456,483 
tuns  (of  which  23.651  we're  foreign).'  In  connec- 
Uon  with  tbe  subject  of  tbe  mercantile  sbippiug,  we 
may  note  here  tliat  tbe  royal  navy,  wluch  at  tho  end 
of  the  reign  of  Anne  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
167,171  tuns,  was  reduced  in  1721,  according  ^  a 
writer  of  the  day,  to  158,333,'  but  had  increased 
again,  at  the  deiith  of  George  IT.  to  170,860  tuns.' 

Among  the  minor  events,  or  arrangements,  by 
which  our  tmile  and  manufactures  wore  afTected  in 
tbe  reign  of  George  II.,  may  be  mentioned  tbe  fol- 
lowing. In  1715  H  treaty  of  commerce  was  made 
with  Spain,  by  which  it  was  stipulntod  that  British 
subjects  were  to  pay  no  higher  duties  in  the  Spanish 
ports  than  they  puid  in  the  reign  of  the  Spanish  king, 

1  CteliMn.  Mmto.  IH, 

>  Snmj  U  TnitB,  bjr  WUlim  Wool  (altemid  MmMrr  W  It* 
eDoiiBiMiaarn  of  tbe  cnittiin*},  p.  IS.  Wood  MiOMci  bn  haik  la 
0«i>Tfe  I. ;  >ntl  fai*  olijrct  ii  10  pme  iba  pntren  tbM  tW  Mty.  ■ 
well  u  mil  tli»  uibu  •Ivbmdu  uf  tha  ntiiaal  pavar  wri  fMpnUjf 
bad  lamit  aincf  Uto  Raiulaitcn. 
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iqeiKW^ent  9f  >ba  kte-  Wnr) ;  that  they  flhonld'Do- 
whero .  piiy..  aoyj  tngbfli*  or  othar  daliM  tktta  wm« 
■  iwd  by  tbe«B^jeoU  of  big  CiilbQ)ic9R)eity:in  dn 
same  plnees;  Hod  thwt  the  8iiliie«t»  of  bo^  JiiogJmin 
•tuifild  W  inat«nll^{re(ited  in  eaeb  on  the  ftmbag  of 
the  moBt  &Tor«d  AalioQ«-  In  1717  th*  duty  on  the 
export  of  Bl^luh-made  linen  (which)  however,  hrs 
oajy  «iitp0iiiia  .«io  tb*  .piavn  of.ibitjr  ell»)  wm  tnkw 
f^,  u  that  00  tin  ajfportr<f^  qoni  aDd'Wool«Ds.biKi 
bmo  voQM  je«n  hefpre,  oaiJiie,gnHiod  tbatihe  iwd 
liae,ii  uwopifiictur^eatployBd  nuiijr  thvopitpidC'iof  Alie 
pdoK.of  tJ^  Itiogdqip*'  1721.  p^riwmBt  pmnd 
•o  impociaat  act  for  tha.  eMouragMiAiit  of  tfaii -trade 
ftnd.nunoSicturBs  of  the  kiogd^nv  hy.  wbicht  ftrst, 
eartaip  bifiuitiM  w^ro  granted  upon  the  exportatioo 
of  hpiQe-mado  atlken  stuffii  and  ribbooii  and  mixed 
itafia  of  ailk  and  grograui,  ailk  iakte  or  qotion. 
Bod.ifillt.aad  vopsted ;  .aecoodly,  aU  dutiea  wbMao- 
ever  payable  on  the  exportatiop  of  native  produce 
and  merchqodisea  Wiere.taiieq  o/%.eKceptt  only  those 
on  alom.  lead,  tiq.  (aimed  Ifwtber,  copperna,  coals, 
wogl-cnrds,  white  woolens,  lapis  calMmiaaria,  akioa, 
glue,  coney  wool,  hare's  wool,  htiir, .  horses,  nad 
litharge  of  lead;  tbirdiy.  ail  substaocea  used  io 
dyeing,  saltpeter  only  excepted,  were  allowed  to  be 
imported  daty  free aod,  laatly,  a  redocitoo  waa 
made  in  the  doties  oo  the  importation  of  pepper, 
mace,  ootroega,  and  cloves.  Half  the.du,ty  paid  on 
fun  waa  also  ordered  to  be  retoroed  on  their  re- 
esportatioD  '  Id  .1719  a*  aoonal  aom  of  dE200D  per 
annum  oot  of  the  reTooueiof  coatoma  aod  exciae  in 
Scotland  was  allotted  forever  to  be  applied  toward 
the  encoaragemeot  of  the  fisheries,  and  euch  other 
nunufoctnres  aod  iraproveineots  io  that  country  as 
might  most  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the 
United  Kiogdom;'  aod,  in  1726.  certain  new  facil- 
ities ware  given  by  another  net  for  the  importation 
of  salt  from  England  into  Newfoundland  and  the 
Dorthern  parts  of  America,  where,  as  is  recited  io 
the  preamble,  the  ri?er  Delaware,  the  bay  and  coast 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the,  seas  ad- 
joining, had  been  found  to  be  very  commodiously 
aitouted  for  carrying  on  the  fishing  trade,  and  to 
abound  with  great  quautitles  of  shad,  sturgeon,  bass, 
and  several  other  kioda^  of  6sh,  which  might  be 
caught  and  cored,  and  made  fit  for  foreign  markets, 
»  whereby,*'  it  is  added,  the  trade  of  Great  Britaio 
and  the  inhabitanti  of  the  aaid  province  would  reap 
coaaiderable  benefit,  which  would  enable  the  aaid 
iahnbitaots  to  purchase  more  of  the  British  mnnu- 
fiieturea  fur  their  use  than  at  present  they  are  able 
by  reason  of  the  little  tmde  and  produce  tlie  laid 
province  afTorda."*  Of  how  little  value  our  Ameri- 
can settlemsnta  were  still  esteemed  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact,  that,  when  only  a  few  years 
before  thip,  io  I7I5,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parlia* 
meot  (which,  however,  did  not  pass]  for  enabling 
the  crown  to  purchase  what  were  called  the  charter 
aod  proprietary  colonies,  William  Peon  had  agreed 
10  Mil  his  lordship  of  Petioeytrania  for  twelve  thon- 
■and  pounds!   He  had  himself  asked  only  twenty 
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tbomamd-i*  tlirf  lM»4ai«anoe,  •Wfa«nl-Ata  nbgotfttilm 
waa>begUo'Witbbln<  in  th»  roign-orAbni).  Ib']79<, 
mi'liMflpFAcMion'of  tiie  Sooth  9ett'CampHhy,  who 
isui  easohttd  to  jretaioT'  tipoo  the '  Ibn^-abmdoneA 
whale>6abevy, '  BO  '  aot  was 'paasbd  'by  paHlainent 
inking  off  the  doty  «f  tivroopenoe  per  pooad  oo 
wbate^fiBB^  and  oUowieg  fUia.'oit,  oed  blobber  to  be 
exported  duty  free  In  British  ahipe  for  the  term  of 
aoTeo  yearft  The  cempony  ibnliwith  dkectod 
Cwelva  afatpa  of  360  tana  each  t»  bo  bnllt  for  the 
Greeptand  tmde ;  and  "  hiredr"  says  Andersoo, 
"the  Dnlie  of  BedfordV  great  weft-dock  U  I>ept> 
fbnlt  for  the  uae  of  theio  ritips  and  stores,  and  fttr 
onraig  of  their  oil  nod  whala-iap."  **  In  the  year 
1^6,"  baaftenmrA  mktea,  «•  the  Sooth  Sea  Cooh 
paoy  eamoonoad  their  nofiirniiMle  «bale<flabavy; 
Their  iwelte  near  ships  broo^  booM  twenty>4pe 
whales  aod  a  half;  and,  ihongb  Ibis  was  scarcely  a 
saving  voyage,  it  was,  aeverthefose,  the  very  best 
y«ar  of  aay  of  the  eight  in  which  they  carried  on 
that  finery.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  thnf, 
the  Datiop  haviag  eotirely  relinquished  this  trade  fov 
BO  many  years  past,  there  waa  oot  an  Englishman 
to  be  found  who  knew  auy  thing  of  the  Greenland 
or  whale -Aahery,  Tha  company  was,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  having  all  their  commaoders, 
harpeonera,  bontsteerera,  lioe-veerers.  aod  Mobbof' 
cutters,  from  Fuhrde,  in  HolBtaia  (aoroa  few  oativoe 
of  Scotlaod  axcepted,  who  on  this  oceoaion  left  the 
aervicaof  the  HoUaodons),  who  bod  befcro  this  thne 
beeo  coastaoUy  emiMoyad  ailbor  by  Hamba^hflnt 
Bremera,  or  HoUanders.  Thosa  Htdstaioara  aeal . 
the  compaoy  this  fear  i€30^  1B«.  Sd.*  sHbou^  b«K 
1^2  io  number ;  not  only  because  they  ware  aU  what 
ia  usually  called  officers  is  that  flfdiery,  and  eoaaa- 
quently  had  more  wages  and  allowancea  ^ao.tho 
common  sailors,  but  had  also  their  chargea  borpe  by 
the  compaoy,  both  in  coiaiog  every  year  from  aod 
returning  back  to  Hotstein  to  their  families,  as  was 
also  their  coostant  practice  when  employed  by  other 
nations;  whereas  above  double  their  number,  name- 
ly, 363  British  subjects,  employed  on  thtwe  twelve 
shipe,  cost  but  eC3151  1S«.  5d"  The  company, 
however,  the  next  spring  built  tweWe  more  shipe, 
and  in  172G  the  whole  tweoty-four  proceeded  to 
Greenland  and  Davis  Straita.  "In  which."  says 
our  annalist,  "they  auccooded  ceuMdambly  worta 
than  in  their  first  voyage,  hoviog  brought  home  but 
aixteen  whales  and  a  half."  In  1727  they  aent  out 
twenty-Gve  shipa,  manned  by  762  British  aubjecta 
aod  344  foreigners,  wheo  two  of  the  ships  were  lost, 
and  the  rest  brought  home  only  twenty-two  whales 
and  a  half— being  not  qoite  one  fish  for  each.  At 
last,  in  1733,  the  compaoy  determined  to  retire 
from  the  trade ;  their  expenditure,  upon  which  dur* 
ing  the  eight  years  they  had  curried  it  on,  had  been 
<j£262.172.  while  their  returns  had  amounted  only 
to  ,£64.390,  leaving  them  losers  to  the  extent  of 
d£177,782-  "  It  has  been  usually  computed,"  ob- 
serves AnderSQu,  "  that,  if  a  Greenland  ship  brought 
home  but  three  whales,  it  would  be  a  reaaonably 
gainful  year;  but,  most  unfortunately  for  the  South 
Sea  Company,  they  tied  na/t,  in  all  the  eight  yaara* 
fi^ry,  brought  home  at  the  rate  of  one  entire 
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wlfato  per  'ihtp,  tttting  one  yeir  with  another,  tt 
bas,  Ynoreover^  been  a  tnaxltn  among  the  Whale- 
fiabing  adveafnren,  that  ona  good  Sshiog  year  In 
■even  asuRlty  melttis'tlp  the  iQssee  of  aix  preceding 
bad  yeftrs.  'But  tt  was  i^ery  tinhappy-  that  all  the 
satd  eight  yearB'hRppeaed  to  be  bad,  not  on}y  to  the 
bompaay,  bat  to  moet  of  the  adToatarera  of  other 
Datioaa:"  Tbe  next  year  an  attempt  was  made  by 
tMrliaraeiit  to  revive  the  trade  by  the  forcing  system 
of  b  bontity  nptki  tfa«  ahtpfl  employed  In  it;  and  other 
afanilar  utiScM'eBcoanigtfnteiita  were  afterward  od 
kevdtvl  oceaafone  npplied  for  the  tame  purpose;  but, 
tibhoagh:  thA'  English  whale-fiahery  was  t3itu  kept 
from  absohttdly  expiring,  it  Derer  wbb  prosecuted 
%ilh  any  coBiutendilB'or  gehdraT  meeeaa,  nor  could 
tie  »g«rrd«d  m  bne  of  the  regular  bnnefaaa  of  the 
National  Indoatry,  till  aftor  Ae  close  of  the  present 
petiod. 

'  -  A  fhR  account  hat  already  been  given,  in  another 
ishapter,  of  the  ftrigio,  progress,  and  resalt  of  the 
fbnmoas  South*  Sea  scheme,  which  has  made  the 
year  1730  so  memorable  In' oar  financial  history.^ 
Without  goin^^oVer  again  the  facts  which  hare  been 
A«re- stated,  we-may  here  remark  that,  wild  as  was 
ifce  epidemitf frenigy  that  atrtged  men's  roindB  on  tbfa 
oecMion,  and  disastrous  as  it  proved  in  Ita  consef- 
l|nbneita  to  th*  fortiiiiies  of  nnmerous  hidhndnAla,  it 
was  probably  neither  in  its  be^oniog  Aymptotnade 
bf  any  thing  iiDsab<tuitiaf  or  tending  to  ■  deellne  In 
4ie  natlottal  Wftakh,  norln  its  tfltimate  consoqaen6«a 
very  nnieh  of  a  pabHc  or  general  calamity.  We 
have  just  seen  that,  fiu-  some  years  after  tite  aeces- 
Usn  of  <Geoi^  1.,  olir  exports  to  fbreign  countries 
rather  dltnlniAhed  than' increased;  bnt  we  sho'ald 
probably  misinterpret  that  fatt  if  we  assumed  it  to 
be  an  etfdeace  ofafly  fhlling  off  in  onr  produce  and 
mannfiictures,  as  if  We  sent  less  of  them  abroad  be- 
tiaofts  we  bad  less  at  home.  It  is  nvuch  more  Irliely 
ttat  the  contrary  wbs  the  cate — that  we  had  less  to 
fepare  to  odr  neighbors  because  we  were  able  to 
eon  so  me  more  ounrelres,  or,  in  oAer  words,  that 
dttr  merchants  were  partially  withdrawn  from  the 
ibreign  market  by  the  temptations  of  an  improved 
■Mrket  at  home;  If  it  was  so,  the  importance  of 
Mr  home  trads  nnd  bIwv^  has  been  so  prodig- 
ioaaly  tuporior  to  that  of  our  fbreign  tnde-^at  to 
to  mf,  the  donttod  Ibr  otnr  produce  and  manufhc- 
tores  abroad  baa  nt  all  times  been  so  losignifleant  in 
tioaparlaoBwMi  their  eonsoraption  among  ourselves 
— thata  sl^r  fiffinl'ofDo  the  quantity  of  onr  exports 
lifay  very  possibly  have  been  compensated  ten  times 
Over' to  our  aiantifaeturers  and  producers  by  the 
readier  vent  wid  higher  prices  they  obtained  for 
their  goods  without  erosstng  the  seas.  The  single 
Ciroumstance  of  the  decline  that  now  took  place  in 
the  rate  of  interest  tatty  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
the  growing  abundance  of  capital,  seeing  that  it  can 
ttot  apparently  be  attributed  to  the  only  other  cause 
by  which  such  an  effccC  conU  be  prodnced,  a  dirai- 
antion  of  the  field  far  the  employment  of  ca|ntal; 
for  the  rate  of  Interest  always  represents  Ao  effscl^ 
itre  valM  of  oapital,  wtaloh  agnn  (as  with  all  oUier 
Aiofft  that  an  markewUe  or  exehmgedile)  Tariei 


diro'ctly  a^  the  demand  aod'invorsely  the  sop^ty. 
Now,  at  this  time  the  national  interest  of  money 
had  fallen  to  Aree  per  cent :  even  the  government 
Which,  from  the  extent  of  Its'  necessities  always 
made  Its  loans  at  a  disadvantage,  seldom  throughout 
the  reiga  Of  Qeoi^e  I.  borrowed  at  more  than  four. 
And  other  indications  pointed  in  die  same  direction, 
dtactoBlng  in  like  mannw  an  economical  condition 
of  the  nation,  and  a  tempel*  of  the  public  mind, 
from  vililch  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended 
was  the  wanton  nnd  impatient  recklessness  of  nn- 
wonted  pten^  and  prosperity ;  among  tb«  rest  the 
taste  for  lotteries,  (mjects,  and  other  short  cuts  to 
wealtb,  which  appears  to  have  been,  ever  since  the 
Sevohition,  more  and  more  gaming  poaaessioo  of 
the  popular  mind.  For  It  in  a  mfstahe  to  suppose 
that  the  history  of  projects  and  bobble  companiea 
in  England  begins  with  the  year  of  tiie  South  Sea 
delusion.  They  bad  never.  Indeed,  come  in  so 
great  an  innndatlon  before,  but  we  bad  less  cooaid- 
erable  outbreaka  of  the  same  kind  of  spirit  on  other 
occaaions  since  the  Revolution.  The  yeara  1694 
and  169S,  for  mstanee,  were  remarkable  project- 
years.  Among  many  more  schemes  that  were  then 
a^t  on  fbot,  and  wb^ch  eventually  came  to  nothing,' 
were  the  fkmous  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  the  nttn- 
midwifh'a,  Land  Bank,  for  lending  money  at  a  low 
interest  on  Hie  secnritf  bf  land,  and  eat^lisluBg  a 
national  paper  correuey  on  that  ba^ ;  another 
scheme  of  Hxe  same  khid  proposed  by  one  John 
Briscoe ;  varions  projects  of  flahiog  for  loat  traasnre 
in  the  sea ;  projects  for  peari-fiihing,  for  nriaiag. 
for  tnming  copper  into  brass,  for  the  mannfaetnre 
of  hollow  ftWord-blndes,  glaaa  bottles,  japanned  gooda, 
printed  hangioga,  Venetian  metal,  dec.  "Some 
of  which,"  aays  a  writer  of  the  day,  who  has  given 
full  details  on  the  subject,  *•  were  very  useful  sod 
successful  whHe  they  continued  in  a  few  bands,  tiR 
they  fell  into  stock- jobbing,  now  much  introduced, 
when  they  dwindled  to  nothing.  Otiiers  of  them 
were  mere  whims,  of  Bttie  or  no  service  to  the 

world  Moreover,  projects,  aa  usual,  begat 

projects — lottery  upon  lottery,  engine  upon  engine, 
deci  mnltipliod  wondorfoHy.  If  it  happened  thai 
any  one  penou  got  eousidenUy  by  an  happy  and 
nsefhl  invention,  the  eonvsquenoe  genwally  was, 
that  otberaMlowed  the  track,  in  apite  of  the  patenti 
and  published  ptinted  propoaab,  flllhig  the  dally 
newspapwa  therewith;  thui  going  on  to  jostle  out 
one  another,  and  to  abuse  the  creduHty  of  Ae  peo> 
pie."*  Here  we  have,  on  a  smaller  soalo,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  year  17S0.  Again,  under  the 
year  1698,  we  find  the' chronologtst  of  our  com- 
merce noting — "  London  at  this  time  aboonded  mth 
many  new  projects  and  scbemes,  promising  nional- 
aios  of  gold ;"  and  quoting  cotemporary  autborities 
aa  complaining  heavily  ••that  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London  was  crowded  with  projeetst  wagers,  aliy 

>  Exinetod,  with  nnoh  man,  bf  ABdwaoo,  Chm,  of  Com.,  ii^  114, 
rram  ■■  AugliBTutameD;  or,  Ib«  Stfalj  of  EngkiKl:  b«iag  in  Arcount 
of  Ihs  Butkt,  LmuHm,  DiviiiB.  Dniaitig,  bd^  Lining,  ind  tundrr 
aUMrEBfinMi  MetaUin,  Sdt,  Llsan.       maajr  MhM-pMWimuPni- 

I  acta  now  «&  fool,  undinr  to  th«  DMtnuXiiw  of  Tiwte  ud  ConMim, 
u*  il»  iMfMrcriiblai  of  thii  lUsla.  9f  \  Tmm  of  BiM." 

I  Lsad,  MRS. 
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coinpaiii^a. of  o^w  awDufaotDrea  And  ioTeotioDAi 
ttock-jobbeni  &c."  Tiin  wua  the  reMon*  >t  ■eemak 
wbj  aooQ  after  the  buuaess  of  suick-jobbing  was 
removed  from  tbe  Jlqyal  EKcbAnge,  first.ta  'Cbaage 
Allejt  and  afterward  to  Capel  Court,  where  the 
buildiuf  called,  the  St^ck  Kxcbaoge  mw  atanda. 
The  author  of  an  fisaay  oo  ProjectSt  printed  aboat 
thia  time,  apeaka  of  haviog  aeeo  "aharea  uf  joiafc- 
atocks  aod  other  uodertakiags  bkfwn  up  by  the  air 
of  greet  words,  and  the  oame  of  sofue  niao  of  credit 
coDcerned,  to  perhaps  ooe  boodr^d  pomuls  for  one 
fiTe-buodredtU  part  or  share  {the  laeaBiDg  probably 
ih  (ox  (be  fifth  part  of  a  hundred  ponod  share], 
and  yet  at  last  dwindle  to  mtbhtg."*  Jobbing  in 
the  stock  of  tbe  peat  ehanered  companies  was  now 
carried  to  socb  a  length*  that  within  the  first  nine 
Or  tea  years  after  the  Revolution  abares  io  the  £aat 
lodiu  Company  liad — >*  by  tbe  mBoa^emeBt  of  stock- 
jobbers," as  AodenoQ  affirms — been  aold  on  the 
Exchange  at  all  prices  from  300  per  ceot.  down  to 
37  per  ceot..  an  extent  of  fluctuation  beJooging  to 
a  game  of  chance  rather  than  to  aoy  legititnnte 
Gomroercial  speculation.  Successive  acts  of  paHia- 
maot  testify  to  the  rage  for  lotteries  which  had  long 
prevailed.  •>  Whereas,"  begins  one  passed  in  1696i 
several  evil-disposed  persons,  for  divers  years  lost 
past*  have  set  up  many  mischievous  and  unlawful 
|»mee  called  lotteries,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don ai}d  Westminster,  and  in  tbe  suburbs  hereof 
•od  pluee  adjeining.  but  in  most  of  tbe  eminent 
towns  and  places  in  England  and  dominion  of  Wales 
have  thereby  most  tmjustly  and  fraudulently  got  to 
tberoaetvas  great  sums  of  money  from  the  childreD 
and  servants  of  several  gentlemen,  traders,  and 
merchants,  and  from  other  unwary  persons,  to  the 
utter  ruin  and  inipoverishmeot  of  many  fomilies, 
and  to  the  reproach  of  the  English  laws  and  govern- 
Bent,  by  color  of  several  patents  or  grants  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  for  the  said  lotteries,  or  some 
of  tbem,  which  said  grants  or  patents  are  against 
tbe  common  good,  trade,  welfare,  und  peace  of  his 
majesty's  kingdoms;"  and  then  the  lotteries  in 
qaeslioo  are  declared  to  be  one  and  all  public  nni- 
■locea,  and  all  the  grants  to  be  void  and  illegal.' 
Tbe  evil,  however,  wan  not  elfaotuBlly  remedied ; 
tat  in  1710  and  1711  we  find  parliament  still  com- 
plainiag  of  its  existence,  and  resorting  tn  new  neae- 
nres  for  the  snppressioa  of  lotteries  and  other  such 
delusive  and  fraudulent  projects,  of  which  ndvertise- 
ueota.  'A  is  declared,  continued  to  be  daily  published 
io  the  common  printed  newspapers  and  otherwise.* 
The  frensy  of  the  year  1720,  therefore,  we  may 
was  only  the  height  and  crisis  of  a  faver  that 
had  been  loug  at  work  tu  the  public  mind.  And, 
although  it  ia  comtnooly  assumed  that  it  was  the 
temporary  success  of  Law's  Mississippi  coojuration 
in  France  which  provoked  the  debrinm  and  credu- 
lity of  our  own  South  Sen  Company  speculators, 
the  truth  rather  appears  to  be  that  the  example 
ef  tbe  French  project  only  suggested  to  the  coo- 

<  Q«aM4  ta  Aadmm.  ii..  tM. 
»  It  WtH,  IIU  e.  n  (e.  If  ID  coBnoa  «ditii)M). 
•  •M9A«Mi,e.«ktST,  *«»aMl  IS.  A&m.c  IS  (c  M  ia  cmhmo 
«diliga»}.)lll,  Ac  Sm  aba  S  Geo.  I.,  c.  fl,  (imd  in  171^. 
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trivers  ef  the  icluiDe  for  payiog.off  tbe  English  oa- 

tional  debtA  method  of  proceeding  by  which,  under 
that  pretense.  Lhey  could  turn  to  the  best  account 
for  themselves  a  general  predisposition  of  their 
felkiw-countrymeo  that  prepved  them  for  baing 
readily  duped  by  such  extravagant  propiises  of  aud-: 
den  wealth,  and  that  would  certain^  have  exploded 
about  the  same  time ,  in  some  other  fasbiou,  but 
with  results  nearly  the  same,  if  neither  the  South 
Sea  schema  nor  the  Mississippi  scheme  had  evec 
been  thought  of.  And.  after  all*  as  we  have  oh: 
served,  tbe  calamitous  effeots  of.tiie  madness  wera 
rather  individual  and  immediate  than  permaoeot  or 
general.  There  was  little  if  any  abscdote  destruc- 
tion of  capital ;  the  whole  mischief  consisted  in  « 
most  quick  and  violent  shifting  of  property  from 
one  hand  to  another ;  many  rich  persons  were  nwlft 
suddenly  poor,  but  many  poor  persoos  were  also 
made  suddenly  rich  ;  and.  if  some  old  families  were 
thrown  to  tbe  ground,  some  new  ones  were  at  tbe 
snoie  time  raised  from  the  ground  and  established 
in  their  places;  not  a  social  revolution,  cartaiulyi 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  often  repeated 
— 00  the  contrary,  an  ioterruptioo  of  the  natural, 
even  course  of  tbiogs  firaugbtirith  mnch  temporaiy 
inconvenience  and  misery — a  wrench  or  ahake  given 
to  tlie  body  politic  which  it  can  not  but  feel  sbarpi/ 
at  the  moment,  but  by  which,  for  all  that,  its  gen- 
eral health  will  safier  nothing.  Nay,  the  shock 
may  do  good  in  tbe  loog-rwn  rather  than  harm.  Ia 
the  present  uatance,  that  would  appear  to  ban 
been  the  case.  The  catastrophe  of  the  South  Se^ 
delusion — tbe  rain  many  of  the  eager  adveotorera 
bad  brought  upon  themselves,  and  the  well-merited 
puniahmeot  that  was  indicted  upon  others — had 
probably  a  considerable  effect  in  sobering  down  the 
extravagant  spirit  of  cupidity,  bred  under  the  infio- 
ence  of  an  unaccustomed  prosperity  and  abundance, 
in  which  the  recent  mania  had  originated,  and  in 
turning  people's  thoughts  from  the  dream  of  making 
money  by  mere  legerdemain  and  gambling  to  the 
slower  but  surer  ways  of  regnlar  ewnmereial  indna* 
try  and  enterprise. 

Baring  tbe  short  time  it  lasted,  however,  the  eb 
cesB  to  which  the  general  iaCOEioation  enited  by  tha 
moaating  ap  of  the  South  Sea  Compaay*s  stock  pro- 
ceeded is  almost  incredible,  Anderson  haa  given  ua 
a  curiona  table  of  the  crawd  of  new  projects  that 
jostled  one  another  in  the  money  market,  and  also 
an  interesting  description  of  the  general  scene  of 
competition  and  clamor  aoooog  the  dealers  and  pur-, 
chasers  of  the  varioua  stocks,  which  seems  to  be  taken 
from  persouat  observation.  Of  the  great  legal  com 
porations  whose  stock  was  raised  for  tbe  time  to  ex- 
travagant prices  he  enumerates,  besides  tbe  South 
Sea  Company,  whose  original  dClOO  shares  came  At 
last  to  sell  for  eClOOO  each,  the  East  India  Compnnj« 
whose  i£l  00  shares  rose  to  .£445 ;  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, whose  shares,  originally  worth  about  <£96,  rose 
to  dCSGO ;  and  tha  Royal  African  Company,  whoaa 
.£83  shwes  rose  to  ^300.  fieaidei  these  tfaera 
were,  having  doobtful  cbartera,  the  Millioa  JBnnkt 
wfaose  aMck  rose  fron  dClOO  to  «€440^  tbe  York 
Boildings  Company,  whose  d£lO  riiarasnise  to  d630Sj 
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itoe  Laftring  Corapmy^  vbow  «faRr««,  origvu^ty  «f  : 
^'3t.  6<^,  routo<£l30,  and  othen.  Aaollier  oIms  ' 
«f 'fooda  wu  feoDded  oo  the  revivBl  of  old  oonpa-  ; 
BiM,  such  as  tbe  Mine  AdventurerB,  the  -  Sword- 
blade  Compaiiy,  ice.,  which  bad  loog  beeo  deserted  \ 
and  defanct.  Other  eehemee  ware  for  local  and 
pereeoal  objectei  sooh  ae  the  Tenrph  MiHa  Brm 
Woriu.  whose  <£10  shares  rose  to  .£3501  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele's  Fish  Poo),  for  bringiog  fresh  fiA 
hj  aea  to  Loadoa,  the  shares  la  which  rose  ia  the 
market  to  <£169,  althon^  no  money  at  all  was  piod 
tpK  them  origibu^.  Then  there  was  n  VMt  nnmber 
ffif  what  Andaraon  deaeribes  as  *•  Prcgacta  of  bnb- 
blet.  hating  nether  charter  nor  not  of  parUament  to 
nnthorine  theao,  none  <tf  which  were  under  one  mill- 
ion, ud  Bome  went  as  far  as  ten  millions ;"  "  very 
many  whereof,"  he  adds,  •^are  distiocUy  remem- 
bered by  tbe  author  of  this  work,  how  ridiculona  and 
improbable  soever  they  may  now  seei^  to  maoy  not 
«cquaiated  with  the  infatoition  of  that  year."  The 
prices  of  the  shares  of  only  a  few  of  those  are 
gireD ;  but  one  example,  that  of  the  Orkney  Fish- 
ery, tbe  stock  of  which  rose  from  X25  to  «e250,  may 
show  that  tbe  moat  unsabstaQtial  among  them  did 
not  fail  to  be  turned  into  powerful  enginea  of  swin- 
dling and  plunder.  Among  them  are  enumerated 
eleven  other  fishing  projects,  four  salt  companies, 
ten  insnranee  companiea,  four  water  compaiuea,  two 
eompanlea  for  the  rentttanco  of  money,  two  sugar 
companies,  eleven  companies  for  lettlements  in  or 
trading  to  America,  two  building  companies,  thir- 
teen laad  companies,  six  oil  companies,  four  harbor 
and  river  companies,  four  companies  for  supplying 
London  with  coal,  cattle,  and  hay,  and  for  paving 
tbe  streets ;  nx  hemp,  flax,  and  linen  companies ;  five 
companies  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  silks 
and  cottons,  one  of  which  is  described  as  Sir  Richard 
Manningham's  Company  "  for  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  and  tireeding  of  silk-worms  in  Chelsea  Park, 
where  two  thousand  of  these  trees  were  actually 
planted,  and  many  hu^*  expensive  edifices  were 
erected,  the  remuna  whereof  are  scarcely  now  to 
be  seen ;"  fifteen  mining  companies ;  and,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  n  miaoellaneonB  rabble,  sixty  in  all. 
among  which  we  read  the  foltowing  titles: — For 
building  of  hospitals  for  bastard  children,  for  im- 
porting a  large  number  of  jackasses  from  Spain,  in 
order  to  propagate  a  larger  kind  of  mules  in  England ; 
"for  which  purpose  marsh  lands  were  treatiag  for 
near  Woolwich — a  clergyman,  long  since  dead,  being 
at  the  head  of  this  bubble for  trading  in  human 
hair,  for  fottiog  of  hogs,  for  a  grand  dispensary — 
three  millions ;  for  a  wheel  for  a  perpetual  motion, 
for  furnishing  frinemls,  for  insuring  sod  increasing 
children's  fortunes,  for  trading  in  and  improving  cer- 
tun  commodities  of  this  kingdom — three  millions ; 
ond,  even  carrying  the  indefimte  still  forther  than 
this,  for  on  undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time  be 
revealed !  For  this  last,  we  are  tM,  a  subacriptloo 
was  actuslly  opened.  The  most  absurd  of  tiiese 
bubbles,  indeed,  seem  not  to  have  wanted  dupes: 
"From  morning  till  evening,"  says  Anderson,  "the 
dealers  therein,  as  well  as  in  South  Sea  stock,  ap- 
peared in  continual  crowds  aH  over  Exchange  Alley, 


«o  as  to  ehok*  up  the  passage  tkro^b  iu  Net  m 
week-^y  passed  without  freah  projects,  recom- 
mended by  pompous  advertisements  in  all  the  news- 
papers (which  were  now  eweUed  enormously),  di- 
recting where  to  snbsoribe  to  them.  On  soose 
sixpence  per  oenL  was  paid  down,  on  ethers  one 
shilling  per  cent.,  and  some  ictme  so  lew  as  one  shil- 
ling per  thousand  at  the  time  of  sulwcribing.  Some 
of  the  obscure,  keepem  of  those  books  of  subscrip- 
tion, contenting  themselves  with  what  they  had  got 
in  the  fimnoira  by  the  •ubseripcion  of  one  two 
millions  (one  of  which  the  avthw  particularly  well 
renMnriwra),  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  aftemoen 
fif  the  same  d^,  the 'room  they  had  hired  for  a  day 
being  ehat  np,  and  they  and  their  aulMcription^oolta 
never  heard  of  more."  The  vtnoat  that  appeara  to 
have  been  paid  even  on  those  projects  that  **bad  one 
or  more  persona  of  known  credit  to  midwife  them 
into  the  alley"  was  ten  shillinga  per  cent.  ^'  Persons 
of  quality,  of  both  sexes,*'  continues  our  author. 
"  were  deeply  engaged  in  many  of  these  bubbles, 
avarice  prevailing  at  this  time  ever  all  considerations 
of  either  dignity  or  equity — the  males  coming  to 
taverns  and  coffee-houses  to  meet  their  brokers,  and 
the  ladies  to  the  shops  of  milliners  and  haberdsshers 
for  the  same  ends.  Any  impudent  impoator,  while 
the  delusion  wu  at  its  greatest  height,  needed  only 
to  hire  a  room  at  some  coffee-house  or  other  bouse 
near  that  allay  for  a  few  hours,  and  open  a  aabserip- 
tioo^Mwk,  for  somewhat  relative  to  commerce,  aoane- 
factnre,  plantation,  or  of  some  supposed  invention, 
either  newly  hatched  out  of  his  own  brain,  or  else 
stolen  from  some  of  the  many  abortive  [wojects  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  in  former  reigns, 
having  first  advertised  it  in  tbe  newspapers  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  he  might  in  a  few  hours  find  sub- 
scribers  for  one  or  two  millions- — in  some  cases  more 
— of  imaginary  stock.  Yet  many  of  those  very  sub- 
scribers were  far  from  believing  tlmsa  projects  feae- 
ible ;  it  was  enough  for  their  purpose  that  Aere 
would  very  soon  be  a  premium  on  the  receipts  for 
those  subscriptions,  when  they  generally  got  rid  of 
them  in  tiie  crowded  alley  to  othen  more  credttleaa 
than  themsebes.  And,  in  ail  events,  the  projector 
was  sura  of  the  depont  money.  The  first  pnrcbaa- 
en  of  those  receipts  soon  found  second  pnrcbasers,  * 
and  so  on,  at  still  higher  prices,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  even  many  from  the  adjacent 
counties ;  and  so  great  was  the  wild  confusion  in  the 
crowd  in  Exchange  Alley,  thst  the  same  project  or 
bubble  has  been  known  to  be  sold,  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time,  ten  per  cent,  higher  at  one  end  of  the 
alley  than  at  the  other  end."  In  some  cases  what 
people  got  for  their  money  scarcely  professed  to  be 
any  thing  else  than  simply  a  receipt  for  it,  which, 
nevertheless,  the  purchaser  was  to  try  to  pass  over 
at  a  higher  price  upon  somebody  etoe  ;  as  if  it  were 
to  be  attempted  to  cirenhte  a  description  of  bank- 
notes without  either  signatare  or  promiae  of  pay- 
ment, on  the  mera  nhanee  nf  each  sHceesuTe  reeeit- 
er  finding  some  other  more  sanguine  or  venturous 
than  himself  to  take  the  wnrthtess  paper  off  hb 
hondsooasimibirealoalatioo.  This  mi|^  be  called 
a  paper  cnrrency  resting  act  on  credit  but  on  hope. 
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Anderwo  wacjn  thst  ha  w«lt  rememben  whitt  were 
Ctttted  QMm  Permits,  which  came  lo  be  enrrentty 
aold  for  aixty  goiaeaa  and  upward  Mch  m  the  sttej. 
md  which  were,  Deverthetese,  only  aqnare  bits  of  a 
^ying-eard  bearing  die  imprvnrioD  in  wax  of  the 
alga  of  the  Glebe  Taram  in  the  oeighberhood,  and 
tiM  words  Sail  Clotb  Pemits  for  ■  motto,  without 
any  sigiM*iire.aiid  obIj  coaTeyiog  to  their  posMasors 
tte  permissiBii  to  snbseribe  somo  time  afterward  to 
m  Dew  sail  cloth  eompaoy  net  yet  formed !  We  can 
■tot  fae}p  tiiiokiag  that  money  mast  have  bee  a  pretty 
lileDtifiil  wfaee  peo|^  ooald  be  found  to  give  aixty 
gnioeae  for  any  such  article.  Yet  it  is  impossiMe  to 
■ay  bow  mach  higher  the  pricea  of  ahares  in  even 
the  most  nonsensien!  and  ainurd  of  these  babbles 
might  have  munntad,  if  the  system  had  not  received 
a  sadden  cheek  from  the  rery  qaarter  whence  it  had 
derived  its  beginning  and  original  impnise.  "The 
taverns,  coffee-houses,  and  even  vfctunting-hoases, 
near  the  Exchange,**  Anderson  goea  on  to  relate, 
»  were  constantly  etmrded,  aad  became  the  scenes 
of  inereditile  extravagance.  The  very  adverUte- 
meirta  of  tfaeae  bnbUes  were  so  maay  as  to  flU  up 
two  or  three  sheets  f»f  paper  In  some  of  the  dally 
newspapers  for  some  months.**  Even  the  wildest 
of  the  schemes,  he  adds,  had  a  very  considerable 
ran,  mocfa  money  being  got  and  Inst  by  them ;  and. 
as  for  the  great  bolk  of  them,  there  were  almost  in- 
eredilrie  nombers  of  transsctioas  in  them  daily  and 
honriy,  for  ready  money,  and  mostly  at  very  ad- 
vanced prices  Moreover,  great  numbers 

of  contracts  were  made  for  taking  many  of  them  at 
afhturetime."  Abont  midsummer  it  was  calculated 
that  the  value  of  the  stock  of  all  the  different  com- 
panies and  projects  at  the  enrreot  prices  exceeded 
fre  hoodred  milliDBS  rterling,  or  probiUily  five  times 
as  maeh  as  tSie  eorrent  cash  of  all  Europe,  and 
more  than  twiee  iIm  worA  of  the  fee-simple  of  all 
dw  land  hi  die  kingdom.  But  now,  on  the  18th  of 
Avgaae,cameaatwritsof  ffctrc^/Mor,  at  the  Instance 
of  the  Sooth  Sea  Company,  directed  ngalnst  certain 
of  rtie  pretoiided  companies  expressly  by  name,  and 
generally  against  all  other  projects  promalgnted  con- 
trary to  law,  all  the  snbecrtbers  to  which  were  order- 
ed to  be  prosecuted  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
"This,**  continues  Anderson,  » instantly  struck  so 
general  a  panic  among  the  condnetfirs  of  all  the  un- 
dertakings, projects,  or  bobbles,  that  the  suddenness 
as  well  as  greatness  of  their  fall  wns  aranzing.  York 
B«Hdiog8  stock,  for  instance,  fell  at  once  from  300 
to  960,  and  in  two  days  after  neither  it  nor  the  other 
three  oadertohings  expressly  named  in  the  tdre  fa- 
am  bad  b«yen  at  any  price  wfaatover.  The  more 
berafkced  bubbles  of  all  kinds  Immediately  shrunk 
to  their  original  nothing;  their  projectors  shut  np 
dieir  offices  and  suddenly  disnppeared ;  and  Ex- 
change Alley,  with  its  c^ffoe-honses,  were  no  longer 
crowded  with  adventurers ;  many  of  whom,  having 
laid  out  their  substance  in  those  airy  purchases,  now 
found  themselves  to  be  utterly  undone ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  as  had  dealt  in  them  to  great 
advantage,  became  extremely  shy  of  owning  their 
gains.**  Bnt  the  great  mother  of  all  the  delusions 
aad  impmiUoos  soon  folt  dias,  though  her  prngeoy 


had  beeome  her  i4vals,  in  tfaelrlffb'wna'hiioTved  her 
ewb.  It  was  the  spirit  of  gambfing  knd  madness 
that  the  mob  of  miner  projects  excited  and  fed  ^f] 
which  the  Sooth  Sea  Company  itself  Was  sustahied. 
From  the  day  on  which  they  wmv.pvt'  down  it  to 
be  dated  the  beginning  of  ft  decRne  io  the  price  of 
Ae  company^  stock,  fhim  which  it  never  recovered. 
When  the  tdtt  faeUu  came  abroad  SoMh  Sea  stock 
was  at  650 ;  by  the  SSd  of  Augnat  it  had  foNett'to 
820:  by  the  30th,  to780;  hyche  6di  of  Septombet, 
to  680 ;  by  the  90th,  to  410 ;  by  the  BOth,  to  I7S. 
By  this  time  aH  fiihh  in  the  poaafbinty  of  \U  bdhig 
kept  np  at  a  price  above  its  origoal  cost  and  real 
value  was  irretrievably  gone ;  the  bubUe  was  bur«t 
— the  delusion  over ;  the  dmukennesa  passed  away, 
and  only  exhanstion,  aching,  and  repentance  left. 
*•  And  now,  toward  the  close  of  this  year  of  m«r- 
Tels,"  says  Anderson,  winding  up  his  tiarrative, 
"  were  seen  the  great  losses  of  many  fkmtlies  df 
mnk,  and  some  of  great  quality,  and  flie  uttor  mhi 
of  merchants  before  of  great  figure,  and,  also,  of 
certain  eminent  physichios,  det^,  and  tawyera,  as 
well  as  of  many  eminent  tradesmen,  some  of  whorfi, 
after  so  long  living  in  sfdendur,  were  not  able'to 
stimd  the  shock  of  poverty  and  eontompt,  and  dtod 
of  broken  hearts ;  others  withdrew  to  remote  parto 
of  the  worM,  and  never  returned.**  But,  as  We 
have  intitnsted,  the  bnrricane  which  so  greatly  dfa- 
tnrbed  the  air,  in  rapidly  passing  through  it,  proh* 
ably  made  it  purer  and  healthier'  for  a  long  tlmb'to 
come. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  may  be  ctmvenieotly  re- 
garded for  our  present  parpose  as  divided 'intif  thrde 
periods  of  nearly  equal  length — the  first  extending 
from  its  commeoeement  to  the  year  1739,  during 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  war  with 
Spain,  which  Goorge  I.  had  left  ss  a  legacy  to  his 
aneeessor,  and  which  was  brou^  to  a  oloae  soon 
aftor  the  commencement  of  the  new  refgn,  we 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  With  all  the  world; 
the  second,  the  space  entlwaced  by  the  general  wkt 
which  broke  ont  in  1739,  and  continued  to  rage  till 
the  pence  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748;  and  the  third, 
consisting  of  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  the  reigiii 
the  first  eight  of  which  were  years  of  peace,  thelttt 
four  of  WHr. 

The  general  conditioo  of  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  wns  undoubtedly  one  of 
considerable  actual  prosperity ;  and  the  rate  of  our 
economical  advancement  was  probably  also  both 
higher  and  steadier  than  it  had  ever  been  befofh^ 
Anderson  has  collected,  under  die  year  1729,  the 
various  evidenees  by  which  Walpole  and  the  ftiends 
of  his  administration  anppoHed  Uieir  anertlon  of  the 
thriving  elrcnmstaoces  of  the  time  in  reply  to  thA 
ftetious  declantions  of  their  opponents: — the  low 
rate  of  interest,  demonstrating  the  plenty  of  money  | 
the  rise  that  bad  taken  place  in  the  price  of  Innd, 
from  twenty  or  twenty-one  yeara*  to  twenty-fire, 
twenty-six,  and  tvren^-seven  yean^  purchase;  thd 
great  sums  that  had  been  of  lato  years  expended  In 
the  inclosing  and  improving  of  lands  and  to  Iba 
opening  and  working  of  mines;  **tbe  great  increase 
of  jewels,  phto,  and  odier  rich  movables,  maidi 
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heyaad  elder.  tMms^"  the -iDCrMsed  thIim  of  oar 
gaMimt  sxportSt  nod  aepeoinlly  of  ovr  eKporis  of  the 
grmt  Btaplei  nriisles  of  prodace  nod  aiftii«rn«tare, 
wooK  ceal/leftd.  aDd  tint  aod,  tnitlyt  the  iDcreue 
ihot  had  ciUwD  pboe  ID  the  (^iaiiinty.of  our  mercaO'* 
lila.abippiDg.* 

The  progrenof  the-  two  Inst-meoCioned  menstinw 
sf  the.  Hotiritjr  of  our  maaafHOtures  nnd  oomraercA 
■ny  )m  Mated  as-  foHows  for  the  whole  of  the  reign : 
The  total  RBtianted  anual  yahie  of  oar  experts, 
ivfaieh,  oD  the  avmge  of  tfaa  tlirae  yeart  1726, 
•1737,  aed  17SB.  waa,  as  we  hsfe  aeen,  ^,891,730,' 
Had  grown  to  be  on  the  average  of  1736,'  1737,  aad 
jl738i  tfa«  three  last  yeara  of  the  peace,  .£9,933,388; 
on  rhat  of  1739,  1740.  and  1741,  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war,  it  fell  to  .£8,870,499;  bat  io  1744  it  wm 
je9,19(K631;  in  1747,  069,776,340;  aod  io  1748, 
which  was  rather  the  first  year  of  peace  than  the 
last  of  the  war,  it  moaoted  at  once  to  q£11,141  ,203. 
Nor  WHB  ritia  a  mere  temponry  ^vatton;  in  the 
next  three  yeara,  1749.  1750,  and  17S1,  tfae  total 
nine  of  our  exports  wbb,oo  hd  average,  d£13,599,I  13. 
The  amount  slightly  declined,  indeed,  in  1755,  1756, 
and  176f,  uQ  the  average  of  which  three  yeara  it 
urns  only  ^11.708,51&^tfae  do^aanoa  being  praba- 
bly  oceanoned  1^  the  nneertaio  md  threatBoiag 
papttot  of  thiug^  that,  preceded  the  breaking  oot  of 
JioatUities;  but  the  war,  when  it  onnw,  unlike  all 
former  waii  in  which  we  bad  erar  boeo  engaged, 
rather  assisted  than  Injured  our  foreign  trade;  and 
Qur  exports  fi-om  this  date  continued  to  increase  erery 
year  to  the  eod  of  the  reign,  their  estiitinted  value 
being,  in  1753.  ^13.618,336;  io  1759,  d£13,947,786; 
Rod  in  1760, 1^14.693.370.  Thaa.  in  the  course  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  the  amooot  of  our  exports 
wa4  very  little  leas  than  doubled.  The  increase  in 
the  qoRotity  of  the  shipping  employed  in  our  foreign 
trade,  Jwwerer,  was  not  nearly  ao  great.  The  total 
pannage  of  the  ahipfl  cleared  outward,  which  ou  the 
wenge  of  the  three  yeara  ending  with  1738  had 
heeo  4&6,483  tnaa,  was  503,668  (ineladug  36.637 
foreign)  on  that  of  the  three  ending  with  1738; 
471,451  {including  87,360  foreign)  on  that  of  the 
three  yean  ending  with  1741 ;  446,666  (iaclnding 
73,649  foreign)  io  1744;  496.343  (including  101,671 
foreign)  in  1747;  554,713  (including  75,477  foreign) 
in  1748;  .661,184  (iockiding  51,386  foreign)  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1751 ;  534i711 
(including  73.456  foreign)  on  that  of  the  three  end- 
log  with  1757  ;  505,844  (including  116,002  foreigo) 
in  1756  ;  527,351  including  121,016  foreign)  io  1759; 
and  673,978  (including  113,737  foreign)  io  176a 
Thua  the  amoaot  of  native  shipping  employed  in 
iiHir  foreign  trade,  which  waa  433,833  tuna  at  the 
begittDing  of  the  reign,  was  oot  more  than  471,341 
M  It*  oloae.'  Tfaia,  faowever,  in  the  abaenee  «f  any 
aooonnt  of  .our  coaating  trade,  proves  iMhing  as  to 
tfa9  amount  of  the  general  mercaotile  oinrtne  of  the 
kingdom.  The  tannage  of,the  royal  navy,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  last  reign  was  170.86S  lont,  waa  in 
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1741.  198.387-,  io  1746,  93e,SI«;  in' 1764, ^19G,S46i 
and  in  1760,331,104.' 

Another  indtoation  of  the  ndvancioK  wealth  of  the 
ooantry  throughout  this  reign  is  afforded  by  the 
regularly  angmentiog  prodvoe  of  ihe  siottiog-fiiBd, 
which,  as  explained  in  a  prsvions  chapter,  vma  made 
npfrom  the  avrploa  yielded  by  the  ordinary  taxes 
over  and  ebove  eertain  flsed  paymenra  with  which 
Choy  wvr*  made  chargeabla.'  The  ^kiog-^bad, 
thoreibre,  may  be  regarded  aa  an  index  of  tfaa 
prodoctiveoeaa  of  the  antional  tantiott,  wMoh,  again, 
was  itaelf  an  index  of  die  tooaamptloM  of  the  peopto 
as  determined  by  their  nambera  and  tfaeir  abifiiy  I* 
purohaae  necessaries  and  Inxnriea.  Now  the  anr^ 
plus  paid  over  to  the  sinking-fund,  whinh,  at  its 
estabtishmoiir,  io  1717.  was  only  <<333,5S7.  and  by 
1794  had  only  reached  ^653.000,  had  in  1738  come 
to  be  no  less  than  e£l,231,137,  nnd  it  appears  to  hnve 
gone  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate  to  the  end  of  the 
reign,  seeing  tiiat  in  1764,  tbe  next  date  at  which 
we  find  it  noted,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  about 
c£9,900,000.  Part  of  this  increase  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  locreBse  of  population ;  but  that  canae 
alone  will  oot  nearly  account  for  Uie  whole  of  it. 

One  of  the  sonrcea  to  which  the  stream  «f  our 
commerce  owed  Ha  gradual  and  ateady  expansioD 
throttgfaoat  tbia  reign  was  Cha  growing  importane* 
of  onr  poaaeaaionfl  in  the  ialanda  aod  on  the  coniinent 
of  Americni  Of  the  aitractioaa  which  the  latter 
alraady  presented  to  persons  who  found  thetnselvea 
in  want  of  employment  or  in  straitened  ctrcumstHnces 
to  the  Otd.  World,  or  for  any  other  reason  sought  a 
new  country  in  which  to  better  their  fortunes,  we 
may  judge  from  nn  account  which  hna  been  pmerv«d 
of  the  arrivals  from  Europe  in  the  single  province 
of  Peonsylvunia  in  the  year  17S9.  There  emigrated 
from  Eorope  to  Pennsylvania  in  that  year  no  fewer 
than  6208  persons,  of  whom,  as  in  the  emiipvtion  of 
the  present  day,  the  great  mass  wore  Irish,  driven 
from  their  native  land,  the  accoant  atates,  *•  by  reasoa 
of  raek-renta  there" — in  other  words,  by  the  sam* 
scarcity  aod  hi^  price  of  land,  and  ntter  want  of 
any  other  m^sos  of  snbaiaCence,  which  still  ceostitolie 
the  unhappy  economicnt  condition  of  that  couotiy. 
Of  the  6908  individuala,  243  were  Germana  from  lb* 
Palatinate,  367  English  and  Welsh,  43  Scotch,  and 
the  remaining  5655  all,  or  moatly  all,  Irish.  The 
Germans  were  all  pnseengera,  the  Scotch  nil  serv- 
ants, the  English,  Welsh,  aod  Irish,  pnrtly  passen- 
gera,  partly  aervants.  By  this  time,  "in  the  province 
of  FennsylvaniR,"  says  Anderson,  » greM  improve- 
ments were  ooostant^  makiug  io  commerce,  ship- 
ping, and  agiieukore;  many  Mpa  and  rioope  wers 
continnally  buUding  at  Philadelphia,  NewonaUe,  iD^ 
whnth  they  mostly  dispose  of  to  oor  sugar  colonies, 
and  tlie  rest  they  me  in  tfan  oarryiog  their  om 
product,  Qonaisiaog  of  eaak-atavea,  inmbar,  port, 
pease,  flmr,  biacoit,  iUt  in  •eadMBge  fur  sugar, 
rum,  molaaaea,  ud  Brittah  money."*  Aa  yei^ 
however,  aa  we  learn  fnun  n  report  af  Ae  Board 

>  Tkn  Itit  auftibaw  i>  lakm  fnM  tlw  MoMnt  Irid  Mbi*  tHe  Hmh 
of  Coainona  in  17BI.  wbk'h  wM  Md*  »pia  th»  Ka«/  tMRB*.  Cda^ 
met!,  on  whow  autbtirity  thn  oUiar  oaa^ra  are  fim,  tmVn  Ihc  tua- 
nagr  In  liflO  nAf  yt6,ilt  taaa.  '  Sa«  anta,  p.  860, 

>  Ohne.  af  Omkt  lUi,  W. 
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af  Tnute  wtaicb  wu  drawn  up  on  no  order  of  the 
House  of  CominoDs,  ia  1732,  there  were  tm  maoo- 
bctarsB  of  aay  ooDswiaeDce  •atiibli^ed  id  P«<dd- 
q'tvaflta;  even  tbe  dotbiog  of  tiie  people  sad  the 
■tVMik  fi»r  their  bouses  were  ■))  imported  from 
Oreat  Britaio.  Tbe  cese  was  ooarJy  tbe  ssme, 
•ccordiag  ta  tbe  report,  ia  New  Hamptbiret  New 
Verb,  add  New  Jmney,  Tbe  inhabitauta  only  made 
a  few  coane  lioeas  and  wooleas  for  tbeir  owd  nse* 
and  even  of  these  a  less  quantity  tbaa  they  used  to 
do.  lo  Massacbotett's  Bay,  bewever*  indastry  had 
made  somewhat  greater  progress.  There  they  aoc 
only  built  ships  for  the  French  And  Spaaiards,  as  tbe 
PeooaytTaoians  did  for  tbeir  neighbors  of  the  West 
India  islaodt<  but  they  had  already  in  that  and  other 
New  Eoghud  states  sis  furnaces  and  oineteeo  forges 
far  the  aroeking  of  iron,  and  they  fabricnted  sH  sorts 
ef  iron-work  for  ahipptog.  They  also  made  great 
quantities  ef  bats*  many  of  whkh  were  exported,  as 
was  comfriained  of  by  the  Hatters'  Company  of 
London,  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  to  the 
West  lodiest  There  were,  besides,  tbe  report 
staftes,  •eveiml  still'bontes  (for  making  rum)  and 
sugar  bakara  eataUisbed  in  New  Ei^nd.  It  is 
affirmed,  however,  that,  after  all,  the  iron-works  in 
tba  pnwinee  of  Massachusetts  were  not  anfficient 
to  supply  the  twentieth  part  of  what  was  required 
for  the  use  of  the  country,  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  little  that  was  made  was  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  tbe  iroai  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Some 
iron  was  also  made  in  Rhode  Island,  but  uot  to  the 
extent  of  a  fourth  part  of  tba  cooBumption.  From 
another  account  of  nearly  the  same  date,  a  work 
puUislied  at  London,  in  1731,  entitled  The  Im- 
portance of  the  Brittsb  Plaotntiooa  in  America  to 
this  Kingdom  coopered,"  we  gather  some  other 
iatereatug  partioulara.  Pennsylrania,  this  author 
atalea,  tboegh  the  youngest  of  oar  American  colo- 
■iest  had  already  a  more  unmerons  white  popnkitioo 
Ihan  was  spread  orer  all  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
both  the  Carolinas.  Tbe  produce  of  this  province 
for  exportation  consisted  of  wheat,  flour,  biscuit, 
barreled  be^  and  pork,  bacon,  hams,  butter,  cheese, 
eider,  apples,  aoap,  myrtle-wax,  candles,  starch,  hair- 
powder,  tanned  leather,  beea'-wnx,  tallow  candles, 
strong  beer,  linseed  oil,  strong  waters,  deer-skins 
and  otber  peltry,  hemp,  some  little  tobacco,  sawed 
beards  and  timber  for  building  of  houses,  cypress- 
wood,  ehidglea,  caak-etaves,  headings,  masts,  and 
ether  ehip-timber,  and  various  dyeing  substances, 
or  dragSk  as  they  were  called.  The  shipping  which 
dwy  enph)jed  in  tbeir  own  trade  might  amount  to 
•bene  Btx  dioiuand  tuns,  and  the  quantity  they  built 
for  sale  was  about  two  tAionsaod  tuns  annually. 
>*  Tbay  aend."  the  account  continues,  "  great  qnao- 
liliea  of  eora  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  frequently  aell- 
ing  tbe  diip  as  weH  aa  cargo;  and  Ae  produce  of 
both  ia  (hence  sent  to  Englaod,  where  it  is  always 
laid  out  in  goods  and  sent  home  to  Pennsylvania.... 
They  receive  no  less  than  from  4000  to  6U00  pistoles 
from  the  Dntch  isle  of  Curacoa  atone  for  provisions 
and  liquors.  And  they  trade  to  Surinam  in  the  tike 
manlier,  and  to  the  French  part  of  Hispaniolti,  as 
also  to^the  other  French  sugar  lilaDdB ;  from  whence 


iheybrHi^back  molasses  snd  alsos— la  money.;  Fmm 
Jamaica  they  sometimas  return  with  all  uMoey  nod  aa 
goods,  because  rani  end  SMlaases  are  so  dear  there; 
and  all  the  money  Ibsy  can  get  from  al)  parts,  as  also 
sugar,  rice,  tar,  pttob.  dec.,  is  breugbt  to  England,  te 
pay  for  the  manufactures,  6cc.,  they  carry  home  fraaa 
us."  Tbe  anmnaft  of  the  purebaaea  thus  made  by 
the  Penusylvaniaas  m  Englnndt  faeaOirniB,  faad-not 
for  many  years  been  less  than  c€160,000  aonuaai 
New  York  aad  Jersey  bad  the  sanw  eommoditlefc 
to  dispose  ef  as  Pennsylvania.  «cept  that  they  did 
not  baih)  to  many  ships  t  but  there  had  lately  been 
discovered  in  New  York  the  richest  coppennine^ 
perhaps,  that  was  ever  heard  of,  and  great  qoanHtias 
of  its  produce  had  been  brought  to  Eoglnnd.  And, 
altfaongb  this  province  sent  fbwer  ships  to  Englabd 
than  some  of  the  other  colonies,  yet  those  it  ibd 
send  were  more  richly  laden,  a  larger  pfirtion  of 
their  cargoes  being  mfide  up  of  furs  aad  sklna, 
wliich  were  obtained  from  the  Indiana.  On  tbe 
wiule,  this  writer  reckooa  New  York  to  be  least 
of  equal  advantage  to  the  mother  oountry  with 
Peonsylvanin,  both  in  respect  to  die  money  it  seat 
ns  end  the  manufiKtures  it  took  from  ns.  MsssRcbuk 
setts,  be  goes  on  to  stale,  had  abvady  at  least  190,000 
white  inhabitants,  empioying  about  40,000  tuna  of 
abipping  in  their  foreign  and  coasting  trades,  making 
above  600  sail  of  ooe  kind  and  another,  about  one 
half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  *■  Their  fisheries,** 
be  adds,  have  been  reckoned  annually  to  produeo 
230,000  quintals  of  dried  flab,  which,  being  sent  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  up  the  Mediterranean,  yield 
twelve  shillings  per  quintal,  being  ^13B,000steriing. 
...  By  diis  fishery  thoy  are  anid  to  ein|4oy  at  least 
6000  seamen ;  aod,  adding  to  the  above  sum  the 
freight  and  commission,  all  earned  by  our  own  pecc- 
ple,  and  reckoned  at  one  third  more,  the  whole  wlK 
be  ^172,500,  aH  remitted  to  Great  Britain."  Te 
this  was  to  be  added  their  wbale-fishery,  employing 
about  1300  tuns  of  shipping.  They  also  sent  to 
England  great  qnantities  of  provisionB,  lumber,  and 
the  other  descriptions  of  prodoce  already  enumerated 
as  forming  the  exports  of  Pennaylvania;  and  many 
of  their  ships  were  loaded  directly  from  the  sugar 
islands  for  this  country.  "From  New  Eoghmd, 
also,"  continues  the  account,  "we  have  the  largest 
masts  in  the  world  for  our  royal  navy.  From  thence 
also,  as  from  our  other  continent  coloniea,  we  receive 
all  the  gold  and  silver  that  they  can  spare ;  for  we 
give  them  in  exchange  all  manner  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, woolen,  brass,  and  linen  manufactures.  East 
India  goods,  dec.,  ia  all,  to  tbe  value  of  fle400,000 
yearly."  Of  tbe  souUiern  colonieB,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  ore  described  as  together  sending  over 
annually  to  Great  Britain  fiO,000  hogsheads  of  tobac- 
co, one  with  another  of  the  weight  of  OOOIbs. ;  the 
value  of  which,  at  2^d.  pdr  pound,  would  be  .£375,000. 
The  shipping  employed  to  bring  home  this  tobacco 
is  reckoned  to  amount  to  at  least  24,000  tuns,  in  by 
far  the  greator  part  English-built,  and  always  fitted 
ont  and  repaired  in  England — though,  it  seeros  to  be 
implied,  owned  by  the  colonists.  From  these  prov- 
inces also  we  received  annually  about  dSOOOO  worth 
of  skins  and  furs;  they  produced,  moreover,  excel- 
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iMt  Uhlti  irOBi  MfMt  to  Um  beM  grown  la  Eog- 
hnd;-aiHl  there-weM  alreiidy  at  least  one  iron-work 
io  Viirglala'  ani  ttoAttear  in  Haryhmd.  But,  of  all 
our  AinorictfreolDaiM,  the  onoi  perhaps,  of  the  most 
ynlblyrl0}ag-in)|hntan«ewaBthatof CarolioB.  Tlua 
BMhor  TOfalM  how  the  oBlthvtieB  of  rice  oripnated 
in  that  ptoviDce-abfent  the  begianhig  of  idais  century  i 
•'A  bnpiniiofffrot^  the  isle  of  Madagaacar  happeaed 
t^  "pat  ia'ftbCarcfliaat  haviog  fa  little  aeed-riee  left, 
Wbiefa  the  caput*  gave  so  a  geotleman  of  the  aame 
(tf  Woadwanl.  Prom  part  «f  this  be  had  a  very 
good  crop,  bat  wa*  iguoimt  feraonie  yMrs  bow  to 
dwa  k.  It  iNw-iiio*  dJaparaad  orer  tba  pnriDea; 
audf  by  fraqnaat  MtperiiMBts  and  obMnnlioiM,  they 
flwad  ont  mmyt  of  pmdiwDg  ud  Tommtut^ng  it 
tb-Mioh  graa*  parfoccioB  that  ife  ia  theaghl  to  meeed 
Bvy  other  ia  Tnhi*,  The  writer.irf  tUa  hath  mbb 
A*  Mid  oapcaiB  fa  GoMBaBi,'  wlierB  .be  raowved  a 
haodlooM  grattMy  from  the  goDtlemeo  of  that 
oouotry,  iB-adnowle^gmeDt  of  the  aervica  be  bad 
d«tt»  that  proVidee.  it  la  likewise  reported  that 
Mr.  Dabeis,  tbas  mawrer  of  the  East  India  Cona* 
pai^,  ^d  aaad  to  that  oouotry  a  amall  bag  «f  aeed- 
riee  aoma  ahoit  time  aftw,  fpom  wheace  it  ii  reaioa- 
rtle  BBoa^  tto  tappooe  com*  those  two  lorti  of  that 
eea]niodi^-*-lli«  ooe  caUad  red  riee,  in  oMitradM- 
tiaotiOB  to  the  white,  from  the  redoMs  of  the  ianer 
bulk  or  riad  of  thiS'  sort,  although  (bey  both  cleas 
and  become  white  alike."  Before  tfaa  year  1733  the 
Caivtna  rioe-  eatported  to  Spain  and  Portngal  bad 
naatly  pnt  ■  ib^  to  the  pnrcbase  of  the  artide  by 
tboaa  two  eounlrife  from  Venioa  and  other  parts 
Of  Italy,  in  febat  year  dM  total  oxportMion  of  lioe 
htm  Garoliaa  was  96,664  barrels ;  baaadaa  wfaich 
tfae  pravlace  also  eiported  280fi  barrels  of  pitch,  646 
of  torpeolaiie*  60  tons  of  ligonm  vitn,  SO  of  Braailetto 
wood,  27  of  Bissafrafl,  8  . chests  of  skios,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  loaabarf  pork,  peaa,  beef,  and  ladian  cwn. 

This  ookiny,"  adda  Aadersoa*  ^ia  ooatioually  io- 
crensing  by  the  eBeooragsment  they  give  to  new- 
Gomers,  bcAb  British  aod  tbreigaera."^  By  ^e  year 
I73fl  we  fiodits-exportetion  at  rice  raised  to  71.484 
bnrrela,  and  entonf  variona  additions  to  its  other  ex- 
porta  above  300,000  feet  of  frioe  nod  cypress  Umber, 
and  a  mall  ^antity  of  potatoes.  The  vessels  that 
dlearad  oot  firom  the  province  this  year  were  238 
of  all  iorUi  The  .next  yanr  its  exportation  of  rice 
amoanted  to  91,U0  bunela.  A  few  yeoa  after  this 
the  CaroliiMi  plantecs,  finding  th$t  they  were  over* 
Mocking  the  finropean  marlwt  with  thaw  rioe,  began 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which  had  formerly  been 
extensively  grown  in  Jamaica  aod  the  other  sugar 
isbodi.  In.  1747  about  SOO.OOOIbs.  of  iodigo  were 
sent  from  Carolina  tp  Ea|^aod.  which  had  been 
heretofore  wout  to  pay  about  d£200,000  aryear  to 
France  ibr  that  artiole.  FarliAmeot,.the  foltowiog 
year,  graobed  a  boun^^  of  sixpence  per  pound  weight 
on  all  indigo  raised  .in  any  of  our  American  colooiaa. 
and  imported  into  Britain  directly  from  the  place  of 
its  growth ;  and,  aided  by  thia  encouiagemeot.  the 
cultivatieu  of  the  plant  continued  to  be  prosecuted 
u  Carolina  with  coniidarable  aneaeaa,  aathat  by  the 
end  of  tfae  present  period  the  qpanti^  annnally 
1  CkN»0rG»«iik,IU. 


exported  from  the  provinoe  emenrted  to  aboot 
400,000tbs.  In  lAtB  year  1332  a  new  colony  was 
established  oa  tiie  eoeocefied  territory  between 
CaroKna  aod  the  Spaoiab  possessioo  of  Florida,  1^ 
a  society  of  gentlemen,  beaded  by  Oeneval  Of^ 
thorpe,  whose  primary  otqect  was  to  provide  by  tfait 
means  a  plsoe  ef  settlement  for  destitnte  debtors 
after  their  liberation  from  jail,  aod  for  foreign  Prol- 
estaote  who  might  be  desirous  of  emipMiDg'  to  a 
settlemeat  where  they  would  have  the  free  exercise 
of  tbeir  reMgion.  ■  A  ebarter  was  granted  by  the 
crown  estsfaHshii^  the  indepoDdenm)  ef  tlie  new 
pwvinee,  which  was  named  Oeorgia,  Ib  honor  of 
Ui  majesty.  The  trnsteetimnedhitelyeteeted  two 
towns.  Savannah  nnd  Fnderiea;  planted  a  anrse^ 
of  white  mnlbeny-treeai  withnviewtntbeproda^ 
tisn  of  silk;  ud  ia^orted  a  number  of  naiivee  of 
FiedoMBt  to  tend  the  aa  well  ae  ether 

foreigners  to  droas  and  improve  by  onhivatioB  the 
vine*  which  grew  vrild'  io  the  country  io  great 
abundance.  **¥et,"  ndda  Anderson,  "by  having 
several  idle  drones,  drunkards,  aod  dMerrained 
rogues,  the  prospevil^  of  this  ookuiy  was  at  firat 
much  retarded,  as  it  was  slao  by  freqoent  atarnia 
from  the  Spaniards,  and.  it  must  be  confessed,  ia 
part  also  by  ao  ill-jndged  though  well>meant  Utopian 
sebeoM  for  Umiting  the  tensre  of  lands  and  for  tfae 
exclusion  of  negro  slaves;  both  which  mistakes  have 
ainoe  been  rectified."*  The  remriug  of  the  oilk- 
wwm  waa  gradnally  extended  both  in  Georgia  aod 
CarollDa;  ao  that  before  Ae  end  of  the  preaent 
pariofl  the-qnantity  itf  raw  silk  prodaead  io  Genrgja 
exeneded  ten  thousand  pnonda  weight  aanmilly.* 

The  growing  strength  and  impnrtknee  of  these 
centinantal  settlements,  faoweveiv  waa  regarded 
with  a  jeslous  eye  by  the  elder  sugar  oolonieB  io 
their  neigb()orhood ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  171fi 
loud  coroptaiats  began  to  be  made  by  the  planters  of 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  islands  of  wiiat 
they  ooosidered  as  tbe  illegal  traifick  that  wasapring- 
iog  up  between  them  and  tbe  French  and  Dutch 
dependencies  in  Chat  quarter  of  die  world,  which 
they  supfdied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  coosideTable 
oxteotf  both  with  agrionltand  prodnce  and  with  ahi^ 
ping,  and  from  which  they  were  tbemaelves  for- 
uisfaed.  io  return,  with  augv,  mm,  nnd  other  utidei 
of  whiiA  the  English  ishmda  nuiitained  thnt  th^ 
had  by  law  a  monopoly  in  ragard  to  all  the  domw- 
ioos  of  the  mother  cooaQry.  Tha  dispnta  pmdnoed. 
several  publieattooa  on  Iwth  aidea— nmong  odiers, 
that  ontitted  The  Importance  of  tbe  Flantntioiis. 
noticed  above ;  aod  at  lost,  in  1731,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  .parliament,  which  passed  the  Commons,  abse- 
lutely  prohibiting,  under  forfeitate  of  ahip  aa  weU 
aa  cargo,  tbe  importation  into  any  part  of  £n{cUsh 
America  of  augar,  rum,  or  raolassoa  grown  in  the 
plantations  of  any  foreign  power*  This,  bill  waa  al- 
lowed to  drop  in  tbe  Uoute  of  Itorda;  but,  two 
years  oftier,  tbe  mWter  waa  settled  by  an  act  ^  Cor 
the  better  securiog  aod  encouraging  the  trade  of 
bis  majesty's  ^ugar  coleoies  in  America,**  whidt* 
while  it  granted  a  drawback  npea  tfae  netxpnrtxtina 
ftom  Great  Britaia  of  West  India  ingMr,  Impaned 
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certain  dntiM  upon  tfaa  importm*^°  ^  Aawti- 
oui  •eUlemeiUs  of  tb«  prodace  of  tba  foreigjB  plaa- 
tKtioB«.^  AcconliDg  to  tJaa  preiiuble  of  the  act,  our 
Weat  India  islaiuk  ware  at  t^  time  &r  from  WMg 
io  «  thririn^  coDdicjoa;  tbeir  welfare  and  preaparitj 
are  aaaerted  to  be  of  the  graateat  aoosequeoce  and 
tiBpartanca  to  the  trade,  naffigatieo,  and  atreogtb  of 
the  kisgdiHii;  but,  of  late  yean,  it  ia  added,  the 
pkaten  had  falleo  upder  aneh  great  disooorage- 
tnaata  aa  to  be  iwaUe  to  improre  er  canry  oa  the 
s«gv>U*d*  npeo  as  e^uaJ  fiiMrtiog  with  the  fiireigD 
sugar  coloDiee  withoot  aone  ■draaCage  and  relief 
be  ^sn  to  tham  from  Great  Britain."  From  u 
acewMt  of  <mr  West  lodia  iakoda,  kid  liefM«  the 
Hmiae  of  Lords  hf  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1734,  we 
leera  rarioBa  particulars  of  their  trade  and  general 
cooditioD.  All  oiur  sugar  ialands  together  were 
rockooed  to  produce  annually,  on  an  average.  65i.000 
bogalaaada, or  1,200,000  cwt.,of  sugar;  »of  whioh," 
adda  Anderson,  in  hia  comment  on  the  report, 
"  Great  Britain  waa  thought  to  cenBuma  annoslly 
70.00Q  bogriwads,  oc  94,060,000  pounds  of  sugar ; 
wbidi,  for  ten  miUiena  of  people,  if  ao  many  there 
bo  io  Britain,  comes  to  nine  pooads  and  a  half  of 
aagar  to  each  person ;  or,  if  but  eight  millioaa  of 
peo|^,  then  about  eleven  ponnda  and  a  half  of  angar 
to  oach  povaon;  aodt  aa  diere  are,  undoubtedly, 
abort  two  milfiona  and  Bpward  of  peiqrie  la  Ireland, 
wo  maj  cMiiit  them  in  thia  compatationt  aa  there 
may  probably  be  near  that  nncnber  io  all  the  British 
donsiniona  who  nae  little  or  no  sugar  at  all."  In 
the  preaeot  day,  we  may  mention,  our  conanmption 
of  aogar  ia  upward  of  400,000,000  of  pounds,  or  be- 
cweea  four  and  fire  times  what  it  was  a  century  ago. 
At  that  time  it  waa  computed  that  the  shipping  that 
went  anouaUy  from  Great  Britain  to  the  sugar 
idanda  amounted  to  about  300  aail,  navigated  by 
4600  BOamen;  and  that  the  value  of  the  British 
maofiictmrea  onoaally  exported  thither  was  about 
^S40,000.  On  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending 
with  1739,  oor  naoaal  exports  to  Jamaica  anioanted 
to  ^147,675  in  value,  and  our  imparts  thaooe  to 
,£63M90.  At  this  time  the  Dnmbar  of  the  white 
iofaabitoBta  of  Jamaion  waa  only  7644,  which  was 
much  less  thao  it  had  formerly  been.  •*  The  dim- 
inotioa  of  the  wlule  people  of  Jamaica,'*  Ander- 
son obaerves,  **wbs  owing  to  the  great  decay  of 
tbear  private  or  illicit  trade  to  the  Spanish  Main; 
that  tnde  having  drawn  thither  many  white  poople, 
who  wore  wont  to  get  rich  in  a  few  years,  and  then 
retara  to  their  mother  country,  and  the  Spamsh 
iDoaoy  they  got  in  Jamaica  did  at  length  center  in 
E^land.  From  Jamaica  our  said  people  privately 
earried  all  sorts  of  our  maaufiKtnres,  Sco.,  to  New 
lyain.  whii^  it  ia  well  known  can  only  be  legally 
owried  tlUtber  by  flote  and  flotilla  from  Old 
Sp«hi  ^  they  abo  cairled  Altfaer  great  nnmbem  of 
aagrooo."  Battadoeo  had  a  white  -  population-  of 
M^S96;  that  of  our  Leoward  Ishuida,  cooriatiog  of 
S*.  Cbtlnophei**,  Antigoa.  Nevis,  and  HontserraC, 
adtfa  their  depondeneiea,  Barbuda,  Angnilla,  Span- 
ish Town-  (or  Virgin  Gorda),  Tortola,  and  the  rest 
o4F  ih«  Vivgta  Islaoda,  was  10,S6Sf  that  of  Frovi- 
I  list.  6  Om.  U.,  e.  II. 


daoca,  the  only  on*  af  Uw  Bahamas  jthnfi  covld  y«t 
be  said  to  be  peofded,  waa  fiOQ;  and, that  of  th« 
Bermudas,  50QO.  Besides  sugar  and  ruin,  ooa«id-< 
eraUe  qtiootiitos  of  cotton,  iedigp,,gii^eri  pimontOi 
and  cocoa  were  exported  from  Jamaica  and  fomo 
of  the  other  islands ;  and  the  caltivatioa  of  coffee* 
wbiqh  bad  been  grown  io  the  l>utoh  coatioeatal 
settloment  of  Surinam  since  1718,  was  iatroducad 
a  few  years  after  into  the  F»neh  and  Spanish*  and 
also  into  our  own  West  India  phwtatiooa.  Fnm 
JasHHoa,  aa  ia  well  hnowit.  we  sow  derive  a  Urg* 
portion  of  oor  supply  of  this  article. 

Dariog  the  latter  porUon.  of  this  period  di»  af- 
faiiat  and  it  may  bo  said  the  esaaaliai  eharantar,  oC 
the  Bast  India  Company  uodervoot  a  oomploto 
revolutioo,  under  the  influenoeof  einurastaBces.wid 
eveiita  of  wbich  ^is  is  not  the  place  to  eotor  into 
any  detail.  The  destrueiioo  of  the  authority  oi  tha 
lAogal  emperor  by  the  iwasien  of  Tlumas  Kooh 
Khan  in  1739.  and  the  eonseqHent  asaiuaptioa  of  a 
practical  indepondeoae,  though  still  veiled  nndec 
the  old  forms  of  vaasab^e,  by  the  nabobs  and  ether 
praviocial  Mohammedan  govamorai  had,  in  tb* 
conrae  of  the  war  which  terminated  ia  1748,  in- 
volved the  agents  of  the  French. and  Eaglish  ooa»> 
paniea,  aa  partisans  of  opposing  cosspetitors  fiw  var* 
rions  of  the  pet^  tfamnen  wMch  had  thus  arisen,  in 
aa  fieroe  hostiliiieo  aa  were  ewriod  on  by  thoir  re- 
spective conatriea  in  Sowpe  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe;  nor  did  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapollOi 
which  gave  some  years  of  repose  to  the  swonh  of 
the  combatants  in  the  West,  allay  for  more  than  a 
moment  these  oriental  fends,  which  had  again  burst 
into  flame,  and  embroitod  the  two  oompaoiea  as  fibi 
riously  aa  ever,  long  before  arms  were  again  taken 
up  by  the  two  nnlions.  All  this  has  been  elso" 
where  related,  as  well  as  the  omirse  of  the  memo* 
rable  contest  that  now  aioae,  ia  vi^iicli  the  brilliant 
successes  of  Clive  at  the  same  time  leveled,  with 
the  ground  the  already  formidable  fabric  of  politiad 
power  which  Franco  waa  ereotiog  in  India,  and  bU 
evaied  his  own  emph^n  from  a  trading  oompany 
to  be  the  rulera  af  an  empire.  What  m  an  hero 
ooooeniod  with  era  merely  the  resulta  <^  theao 
great  changes  upon  the  position  aad  cinnmsUiwes 
of  the  eompuqr.  The  factory  at  Cakntta,  whxtk 
bad  been  previously  subcu-dinato  to  Madna,  had 
been  declared  an  independent  presidency  so  early 
as  the  year  1707;  and  in  1717  a  flrman  granted 
by  the  Mogul  bad  exempted  the  company's  trade 
from  dutieSf  and  permitted  them  to  purchase  nd 
hold  posseseion  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
several  facloriea.  In  1726  a  charter  obtained  from 
the  crown  authorized  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
justice  at  Madras,  Bombay,  imd  Calcutta,  for  tha 
trial  of  all  oansea,  civil  and  criminal,  high  traMM 
only  axeepe^  In  1748  the  FremA  look  Madtav^ 
whioh,  however,  ma  roatorad  two  yeaia  after  on 
the  terminatieB  nf  the  war.  In  1749  tiia  eampany 
obtained  possession  of  tlie  town  aad  dtatriet  of  Devl^ 
eotab,  in  Tanjera,  by  a  nogoliatkni  wMi  the  njah 
of  that  ooontry,  after  they  had'  uoBneoaasAiNy  at* 
tempibd  to  depose  him  at  the  atffieitation  of  his 
faalf-brothor,  from  whom  bo  had  shortly  baifaro 
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•vratted  tha  ■bwww.'.o-  tiWHMti»a  wUok  mif  ht 

reganl«d  m  the  first  in  wbioht  tl>ey  opdoly  took 
part  ia  tb«  . politico  of  lndis,  ud  u  that  which  liid 
the  ibuQilRlion  of  their  snbiaqvMt  miiitmT'  power. 
Clive'8  operatioDfl  nuage  from  the  jeer  1751  to 
•nd-  af  the  pvwent  iMtrlod,-  in  Ihe  CDnree  of  which 
«pBce  of  time  C^atta  wu  taken-  hj  SnrejahHil- 
Dowlab,  the  snbnhdar  of  Beofal,  in  June  1766,  bat 
retaken  io:  Jmoary  foUowiegi  tho  French  settle- 
mant  of  Cfawdflraagere  waa  captared  in  JUaroh, 
1757  i  tlie-powwr  of  Surajah-ul-Dowlah  waa  orer- 
Uirown  at  the  battlaof  Plaa^.  io.  Jniie.'thMt  Mma 
year  t  aod  bafiire  the  awl  jrf  tb«  year  1760  ewry 
fort  aod  faotoiy  balMi^ag  to  tha  Freuch  had  fallM 
iDto  the  haada  «f  tMr  rivkli)  «ioBpt  Poodfeharry, 
whtofa  ^0  Biin«iid«r«d  w  Jaaaaryt  1761.  ■  All  this 
time,  however,  while  tha  corapaoj  waa  naklog  auoh 
ndraaces  in  the  acquieitian  ef  peli^t  power  and 
even  of  territorial  poaeessions,  do  great  lacrease 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  ita  trade-  On  the 
average  of  the  eight  years  ending  with  1741,  the 
value  of  the  British  produce  aod  goods  of  aU  sorts 
aaaually  exported  to  India  and  China  was  no  mere 
than  ^147,944 ;  and  on  that  of  the  seven  yeara  ending 
wiUi  L74B  it  had  only  inereased  to  ^189,176.  The 
average  aonual  export  of  bullion  daring  the  last 
seven  yaara  waa  <£648,711.  For  sema  yeara  after 
this  there  waa  a-considerable  rise  hi  the  aoaount  ex- 
ported both  of  goods- aod  of  buHiOB.  Thoain  1749 
the  value  of  the  goods  way  ^£975.890,  irf' the  bullion 
de909,136;  in  1750,  of  the  gwds  <>e306,0«8,  of  the 
bullioa  dCBie^SlO;  in  1751.  of  the  goods  66341,633, 
of  the  bnUioQ  ^£944,471;  in  1759,  of  the  goods 
c£410.9nB,  of  the  bullion  ^£840.417  ;  in  1753,  of  the 
goods  ^418.015,  of  the  bullion  oE951,951,  mnkiag  to- 
gether ^1,369,966,  which  was  the  iRrgest  amount  to 
wbich  the  total  exports  rose  within  the  present  pe- 
riod. From  thia  data  there  was*  with  the  excep- 
lion  of  one  or  two  years,  a  great  decline  in  the 
amount  of  the  bullioo,  and  some  falling  off  also  in 
that  of  the  goods ;  so  that,  in  1755,  the  value  of  (^fae 
goods  was  only  de245,030,  and  that  of  the  bullioa 
^£625,485 ;  in  1756.  of  the  goods  ^B.949.  of  the 
bullion  «£174,099;  io  1759,  of  the  goods  ^£366,974,  of 
the  bullioa  dei44,160,  makiagtogeUieronly  de511,134, 
which  .waa  a  lower  point  -than  the  total  mmonnt  of 
exports  ,  had.  deioanded  to  ainato  1715.  In  1760  .Ae 
value  of  ^e  goods  exported  waa  «e62D,719,  hot  the 
amount  of  bnllion  waa  only  c£91.924.  The  nooiber 
of  ships  aanually  sent  out  usually  ranged  from  aix- 
teea  to  twenty;'  some  few  times-it  was  twenty-two 
or  twenty-fo'nr,  but  in  other  years  it  was  only  four- 
teen.  Of  the  company's  Imports  the  chief  article  in 
wbich  there  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  increase 
was  tea :  of  that  the  home  coosumptioo  gradually 
rose  from  141,995IbB.  in  1711,  to  237,994  lbs.  in 
1720,  to  63V,0161bs.  in  1730,  to  1,360,199  lbs.  in 
1735,  to  2,S08,I83Uifl.  io  1745,  and  to  2.738.I36lb«. 
in-  1755.  -  In  1760  it  appears  to  have  Mien  to 
2,S93,6131bs.;  but  that  oiiHrbd  only  a  tenporary 
cheek.  Fartupt  it  maid  not  be  Aasy  to  find  a  be^ 
tar  evidence  trf  the  advancing  refioemeot  aa  well  ks 
comEurt  of  -the  great  body  of  the  people  tbofl  ia  fur^ 
nialied  by  thuateadily  extending  preference  forwhat 


may  be  called  tbft  tempeme  -ram's  whie— «•  A* 
cnp  thai  cheers  ^bnt  not  ioebrlMee.'*  ' 

Thb  atftire  spirit  of  the  oailOQarifidaatry,  and  tbo 
grsw^  of  otop  ttsde  and  tnaDnfftctDrAs,  tbrongbotrt 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  period.  Wore  sliowa 
by  Dotbing  mofe  remarkably  than  by  the  continued 
extension  of  the  metropolis  hod  Tuost  of  our  other 
lu^-eetaUished  tea  tore  of  popnlation,  and  Chempid 
rlsei^  sereral  plaoea  formeriybf  iDCotniderBMa'mBg- 
nitodecotbemiifcof greettoWM.  in'LeDdonnofew- 
er  then  eight  new  pariihee  were  erected  between 
the  Revolation  and  the  ond  of  tbe  nign  of  Oeot^ 
II.:— in  1694^tof  St.  Johtt,inWappiBg;lDl7S9 
thnt  of  Chfiat  Chutoh,  SpitdieMsi  and  of  St. 
Goergo  in  the  EaM;  In  1730  Oat  of  St.  Oeorge, 
Bkwotsbaty,  and  tia*t  of.St  Anoe,  Lfaneboaae;  in 
1733  tlut  of  St  John.  Southwark,  aud  that  of  St. 
Luke,  in  Old*«lTeet;  and  in  1743  that  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, Bethnal  Oreen.  The  net  for  tlie  bnitding  of 
fifQr  new  ohnrches  passed  in  1710,  the  estaMiefaitteat 
of  the  Chelsea  Water  Company  in  17S1,  aod  the 
buHding  of  Westminster  Bridge,  began  in  1739  and 
finished  in  1750,  are  all  farther  indieattooa  of  the 
expansion  of  this  nfrighty  heart  of  our  social  system. 
Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Hnnchester,  Birmingham, - 
Shedteld,  Leeds,  Frome,  Ediobnrgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dablio,  had  also  each  derived  a  hrgs  aeeeaaion  of 
population,  lottie  of  them  to  the  extent  of  aeversi 
timea  Uie  nnmbers  tliey  eontidnod  nt  the  eommeace- 
ment  of  the  period,  eitfaw  from  the  ineronan  of  trade 
and  mannfiKturee,  or  from  the  diflTusion  of  luxury 
wbich  is  one  of  the  coramoo  and  nataral  conse- 
quences of  commercial  prosperity.  Yet  the  spirit 
of  improvement  was  still  in  a  great  measure  coufiaed 
to  our  cities  and  towns.  Io  the  country  even  the 
basis  and  first  essential  of  a  good  economical  'system 
was  still  very  deficient  or  altogether  wanting;  al- 
though turnpikes  had  been  iatroduced  aoon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was 
made  a  felony  to  pull  them  down,  our  bighwnya  still 
continued  to  be  generally  kept  in  repair  merely  by 
the  compalaory  labor  of  the  parish  paupers,  and 
even  so  hte  as  1754  we  are  told  the  traveler  seldom 
aaw  a  tnm|Hke  fin*  two  hnndred  miles  after  lenvii^ 
the  vicinity  of  I^adon.  Most  of  our  gfeat  mada 
coosequently  still  remained  nearly  fn  th'eir  ancient 
condition  to  die  end  ef  the  preaeot  pent^.^ 

We  must  not  doae  die  eommerelal  histoiy  of  this 
period  without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  new  scleQce  of  politiekl  ecoeomy,  some 
of  the  earHer  cultivators  of  which  we  noticed  in  the 
last  Book.'  Tbe  most  remarkable  work  upon  this 
science  that  had  yet  appeared  was  produced  in  1691, 
on  occasion  of  the  proposed  recoinage  of  the  silver 
money,  by  Sir  Dudley  North,  under  the  title  <^ 
"  Discourses  upon  Trade,  principally  directed  to  the 
cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and  Incre&se  of 
Money/*  Tbe  immediate  object  of  tbe  work  was 
to  oppoae  the  gdvernment-plan  (which  was  that  Ul- 
timately adopted)  of  Growing  the  loss  ariaing  from 
die  clipped  tnooey  npon  £be  pnbbe ;  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley's brother  aod  biographer,  Roger  MMdi,  hinta 
that  meaas  w*ro  taken  to  mppresslt^«^It  ia  cer* 
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uifi,"  he  My«t  I'tho'pamtAlet  ii<  Bwi  hath  been  erer 
#iace,  atterly  Buak,  aad'«  copj  not  %o  be-imi  for 
moDay.'"  B«l  the  kutbor  MUght  to  estaUiBh  hia 
coBchuiofU  by  ihe  nMst  rigotvos  and  nwtbcidi<uri'4a>- 
diMtioo,  snd  hiB  DiwoavMB  aoeordingtj  prMeoted  a 
•tRtemeol  nod  e]Bcidati(Mi  of  aU  the  lewltag>  princi- 
ples of  commercial  and  eeooomical  science. 
tfl  tbroaghoat,"  saya  a  dittiogaisbed  modarD  wiiter 
upon  tbeaa  aubjeotS)  Mihe  iotalUgvot  and  oonaiMaitt 
advocate  of  ooolmeroial  freadoai.  He'  ia  ost,  hke 
tW  laoat  eiuiQeBt  of  hia  predeeeaBera.  well  iafoTin* 
nd  oo  oaa  subject  and  enoneoOB  od  another.  His 
sjBteni  ia  oeiweotaneoua  io  ifs  parta,  and  complete. 
He  abowa  that.in  coinnierotal  matters  Datiooe  hare 
the  aauie  iatereata  as'  individuala,  lud  forcibly  ex- 
poaes  tba  abais^ity  of  aappoiing  that  aay  .  trade 
which  ia  advantageooa  fe»tho  merobairt  can  baunju- 
rioua  to  the.  public. .  Uis  opinions  raspeotiog  the  im- 
poaition  of  a  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  money,  nod 
the  expediency  of  sumptuary  Inwa,  then  very  pop- 
ular, are  equnlly  enlightened.'"  One  or  two  of 
the  general  propoBitions'  which  Sir  Dudley  InyB 
down  will  show  how  perfectly  untrammaled  be  was 
by  tbe  prereiting  prejudicea  and  false  notiouB  of  hia 
day  : — "  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unpro6tuble  to 
(be  public;  for,  if  aoy  prove  so,  man  leave  it  off; 
and,  wherever  the  tradera  thrive,  the  public,  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  thrive  aho.  That  money  is 
B  merchaodiae,  whereof  there  may  be  a  glut  aa  well 
BB  a  acarcity.  and  that  even  to  an  iaconvenienoe. 

•  LiTH.  iii.,  17t. 

■  PriBciplM  ctf  Pohtickl  Zeavmj,  If  J.  R.  M*Cul)i>ch,  m^.,  p,  43. 
Uf.  U'Colloch,  we  balien,  wu  furtonmie  aoogf  h  lo  renowr,  •  faw 
jwwn  ago,  ihe  onlj  Ildowq  copy  of  ihc  oiigiiial  eililioo  of  Sir  Dudley 
N«nh'a  tract.  A  Hiall  inpreinoD  hu  bem  lioce  priialel/  prmteii 
(nm  that  aipf. 


That  ■  ipeople  caw  uat  ymuv  moMffW  aei<tki  tii§  'ordW 
onry  dealing,  and.  tnore  thno  Mt0ugU'they'wU1"iiW 
have.  That  BO  mati  will  be'ihiA'riv^i^r'for'the'nrrth'4 
ing  onicb  raotaeyriMr>bnit«'Boy'|Mi*i'dpJft' btit'ab  h^' 
boys  it  fov  an  eqaifalenti  in'teW.^'*"  Other'Wiiti^ 
who  immediately  foNowed  Nonbj' aUd '  Whd ' all'  i\ti& 
promalgaaed  aome  aound  f>ri«iicl[}lbB,>  tbda^b^  tio'  trti» 
of  them,  perfaapB.'Witb  the  aaiue  tfotWplec^'eMVM^id^ 
nbovethe  faiee'or  imperfefft  vidwa  of  ib^  tfttie/vfoi'e' 
John  Looke,  in  iita'"Oe»aider«Hona'e«  tt)b  Lo^W" 
ing  of  lotereatand  Raising  thei  Vhttf«i  Of  -Vfoniy,'* 
published  In  1691,  nod  bis'  PttPth*>f 'CenSidemttilM*' 
on  Raising  tbe  Value  of  iMooey,'"  l«9fi NiclibMa 
Barbon,  io  a  DtBCOursiB  cbnc«rDhig;Cdinlog  th(t  N^VV' 
Money  lighter,  paWished  ia  l©96;'  aiid  the  BtibttJ'-i' 
mous  author  of  a  very  remnf-kftWe  primphlet  WhidH'' 
appeared  ia  1701,  entivled  •«Gona)d6ration«  thi^ 
East  India  Trnde^"  To  a  Inter  pan  the  -periMi 
belong  Jacob  Vanderllnt'B  tract,  etftitled  "  Mo«ey 
Answers  aH  Things,^'  1734;  9ir  MattheW  DebKer'r 
very  able  "Eaeayon  the  Causes  ef'ths  Decline  Of' 
Foreign  Trade,"  1744;  Mr.  Hume'a  •^PolitiMl 
EsBHys,"  1763;  and  Harria's  t'Essny  bn  Coins," 
1757,  the  viewB  in  which  are  chi*fly  Byetematiaed' 
from  the  prevbas  dkqnisitionB  of  Li>cki^  atid  Hume/ 
but  which  hna  been  described  an  perhnfA' the  best 
work,  upon  the  whole,  on' the  subject  Of  money  An- 
tecedent to  the  WeaWi  of  Notiofts."* 

The  tnoney  of  this  period  wlUntft^Ietnin  ub  \(ttig.  ' 
Tbe  gold  coins  of  William  had  Mary  ni-e  flve^pound 
pieces,  forty-^iltiog  pieces;  guioene,'aad  ba1f-guin-> 

»  <]ooiei]  by  Mr.  M'CuHivh,  W  rtijrra. 

*  Artirl«  un  Piilitlral  EoonniS)'.  i>f  Kt.  WOdhrb.  ia  BappteiriMt  (b 
EocyclupiEiJia  Bnlaanica ;  (o  which  tre«Cu«,  aiitl  .M  thit  mui*  wrp^^^ 
PriiiripW  ur  Pulitical  Ecouooiy,  wg  ate  iuiieblei]  for  ilia  •uliatane*  of 
Iho  aburt  nuticM.  -       i  ' 
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ots;  the  Bilver,  all  the  usual  piecest  from  crowns  dona 
to  pennies.  On  both  tb?  gold  and  siWet  ttonejare 
the  heads  of  thair  majesties  in  profile,  both  looking 
to  the  left.  tbQ  queen's  half  covered  by  the  king's, 
which  is  outermoet.  Seme  tin  halfpeoce  and  far- 
things were  caioed  in  1690;  but,  being  frequently 
counterfeited,  they  were  replaced  by  a  copper  coin- 
age of  these  descriptjont  of  money  io  1694.  We 
have  already  givea  an  account  of  the  calling  io  of 
the  old  silver  money,  and  its  rncoioage,  in  1696. 
Each  of  the  new  coins  has  immediately  under  the 
king's  head  the  iaitial  letter  of  the  name  of  the 
town  where  it  was  struck.  The  Scotch  coins  of 
William  and  Mary  have  their  heads  turned  to  the 
right.  Tbeir  only  Irieb  coidb  are  halfpence  and 
farthings,  of  copper,  brass,  and  pewter.  The  es- 
cntcheon  in  the  center  of  the  royal  arms  on  the 
money  of  this  reign  is  thut  uf  Nassau. 


The  gold  and  silver  money  of  Anne  consiatB  of 
the  same  pieces  as  that  of  her  predecessor.  She 
likewise  coined  a  few  copper  halfpence  aod  fur- 
tbiogs,  the  latter  dated  in  1713  and  1714,  and  now 
very  rare.  "  Upon  tho  Union  ef  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,"  saya  Leake,  "the  arms 
being  altered,  the  same  waa-  observed  upon  all  tfaa 
money  coined  flfk»rward ;  the  arms  of  England  aod 
Scotland  being  impaled  in  the  first  and  bottom 
shields,  Fno^ce  in  the  sioiMer,  and  Ireland  in  the 
dexter,  accordnig  to  this  left-handed  rotation,  which, 
however  irregular  aod  absord,  has  prevailed  ever 
since  the  first  milled  money." '  For  some  time  af- 
ter the  Union  a  mint  was  kept  op  at  Ediobargb,  at 
whkh  ulver  money  was  coined  of  the  same  stamp 
with  that  coined  in  London,  but  distinguished  by  an 
E,  for  Edinburgh,  under  the  queen's  head. 

I  Hittorleal  Acooant  <tf  Engliak  Hmj,  p.  US. 
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The  coins  of  George  I.  are  remRrknble  as  being 
the  first  on  which  the  letters  TJt.  (for  Fidei  Defen- 
lor)  appear.  They  have  also  his  majesty's  electoral 
titles  on  the  reverse;  and  in  the  arms  Ireland  is  plnced 
in  the  bottom  shield,  and  in  the  dexter  (whore  those 
of  Ireland  used  to  be)  are  the  arms  of  his  majesty's 
German  dominions.  In  this  reign,  in  the  year  1717, 
the  legal  value  of  the  guinea  was  reduced  from  31s, 
6(/.  to  21«.,  and  that  of  ench  of  the  other  gold  coins 
in  the  same  proportion,  considersble  loss,  having  been 
sustained  by  our  mint  price  of  gold  being  higher 
than  that  of  other  coiintrieB.  In  1718  there  wore  Is- 
sued, for  the  first  time,  aome  quarter-guineas;  but 
they  were  found  too  diminutive  for  use,  and  no  more 
of  them  were  coined  within  the  present  period.  Of 
the  famous  Irish  copper  money  coined  by  Wood  in 
172a  nod  1723,  the  halfp«DM  and  the  farthings  of 
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1733  have  on  the  reverae  Ireland  represented  under 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  profile,  sitting,  vritfa  a  palm- 
branch  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  npon 
a  harp,  with  the  legend  Hibebhia:  the  figure  on 
the  farthing  of  1722  is  slightly  different.  "  These," 
says  Leake,  "were  undoubtedly  the  best  copper 
money  ever  made  for  Ireland,  considerably  exceed- 
ing those  of  King  Charles  II.,  King  James  II.,  and 
King  Wiltiam  and  Queen  Mary,  in  weight,  good- 
ness, fineness,  and  value  of  the  copper."  They 
were  also  much  handsomer  than  the  cotemporary 
English  farthings  and  halfpence,  the  king's  head 
being  in  particular  much  better  exeeoted,  as  well  as 
having  more  resemblance  to  bis  majesty.  The  vi- 
olent opposition  raised  against  diem,  although  not 
one  of  the  allegations  on  which  it  professed  to  be 
founded  vraa  ef  er  Bithtv  yroved  or  attempted  to  be 
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proved,  compello4  the  crowQ  to  issue  an  orderi  in 
August,  1724,  tha^  oniy  as  maoy  of  the  hftlfpence 
and  farthings  as  hnd  th^n  been  issued,  amouatiog  in 
value  to  about  ^£17,000,  and  as  many  more  as  should 
make  up  that  amount  to  <£40.000,  should  be  put 
into  circulatloD.  The  amount  for  which  the  patent 
bad  been  granted  was  only  ^£100,800.  Before  this 
it  is  stated  that  the  Irish,  in  their  want  of  small 
money,  were  wont  to  make  use  of  counterfeit  coins 


COINS  OF 
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called  Baj[>$,  gf  sacb  base  mata)  that  wh»t  paantd 
for  a  halfpenny  was  not  worth  bait  a  farthing,  and 
persons  employing  many  workmen  were  obliged  to 
pay  them  their  wages  with  tallies  or  ttAeoe  in  cards. 

Silver  groats,  threepeooy,  twopenoy,  and  even 
penny  pieces  continued  to  be  coined  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  Upon  the  gold  coins  of  this  reign  the 
arms,  Leake  observes,  are  properly  disposed  in  one 
shield  crowned,  instead  of  being  raiaolaced  in  four 
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shields,  as  had  been  done  upon  nil  the  milled  money 
since  the  Restoratioo,  some  few  coins  of  William 
and  Mary  excepted.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  a  great  deal  of  the  old  hammered  gold 
money  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  was 
still  current,  under  the  name  of  broadpieces,  half 
broadpieces,  and  quarter  broadpieces,  moch  of 
which  was  greatly  diminished  either  by  wear  or  by 
elippiogand  filing;  but  in  1733  alt  this  old  money 
was  called  in,  and  paid  for  at  the  mint  at  the  rate  of 
81«.  per  ounce ;  after  which  it  was  declared  no 
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longer  current.  Id  one  of  George  II.'s  hairpenniei 
of  1730  no  extraordinary  blunder  occurs,  clie  omis' 
ston  of  the  a  in  his  mnjes^'s  oame.  Foreign  gold 
coins  still  continued  to  form  a  great  part  of  our  cur* 
rency  in  this  reign,  much  to  the  general  incooveni- 
eoce.  Leake,  writing  in  I7'15,  gives  a  deplorable 
account,  also,  of  the  state  to  which  the  silver  money 
was  already  reduced,  although  most  of  it  was  ool 
yet  Afty  years  old.  '>  We  have  not,  indeed,"  be 
■ays,  ••bad  any  clipping,  as  formerly,  for  that  ia 
impracticable  upon  tho  milled  money;  but  time  hsa 
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^miniahed'  it  in  a  mitDDer  eqaWatent  to  clipping. 
Onr  ■ixpeucfls  lira,  many  of  them,  nnrn  to  groats, 
find  some  tfalNiDgs  are  not  naach  better  in  propor- 
lioB.  The  half-crowns  are  not  ao  bnd,  bat  then 
tfaey  are  not  lo  common ;  the  later  onest  since  Sing 
WWianit  being  most  of  them  melted  or  transported; 
md  crowns  seem  to  have  answered  no  other  end ; 
they  disappear  as  sooo  as  coined,  and,  indeed,  are 
loo  Imrdensome  for  common  use,  two  half-crowns 
better  aosweriog  the  purpose." ' 

The  state  of  things  to  which  the  Revolution  of 
16B8  put  a  terminstioQ  was  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opinent  of  agricultural  industry  during  the  present 
period.  Other  political  circumstances  nlso  favored 
the  landed  interest,  and,  for  eighty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  Englsnd,-B8  we  have  seen,  was  a  corn- 
ezportiog  country fresh  land  was  brought  into 
cultivHtion,  snd  in  1710  the  first. lociosure  Act  was 
passed.  In  1697  a  duty  was  laid  in  England  on 
malt,  and  the  same  duty  was  extended  to  Scoland 
io  1713.  In  1710  the  winnowing  machioe  was  i«- 
trodoced  from  Holland ;  in  Scotland  its  use  was 
denounced  from  the  pnlplt  as  impioas.  The  tbreah- 
ing  machioe  Was  first  employed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  bland  about  the  same  time  i  no  inatm- 
ment  for  saving  labor  has  made  auch  alow  progress, 
aod  in  many  extensive  districts  its  use  is  unknown 
even  in  the  present  day.  In  1732  Jethro  Tull  com- 
menced his  experiments  io  drilling  and  horse-hoeing 
on  bis  fiirm  in  Berkshire,  but  thirty  years  elapsed 
before  they  excited  much  practical  attention,  and 
before  the  really  valuable  parts  of  his  system  began 
to  be  adopted  by  intelligent  agrlculturiats.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  period  the  extension  of  the  turnip- 
huabaudry  was  already  efieotiog  the  must  important 
revolatioa  in  tho  histoiy  of  modern  agricoltare. 
Those  improvenents  ware  also  eommeoeed  which 
have  goDo  liir  toward  eradicating  the  defects  of  the 
ancient  breeds  of  domestic  animals  in  this  country : 
Bakewell,  the  great  iniprorer  of  live-stock,  began 
his  improvements  aboot  the  year  1760. 

The  writings  of  Evelyn,  pobfidied  near  the  close 
of  the  last  period,  had  awakeoed  a  taste  for  horti- 
eoltore  and  planting.  Gardens  had  become  a  lux- 
ury on  which  large  sums  were  expended;  the  cot- 
tage of  the  laborer  began  to  be  coosidered  incom- 
plete without  a-pbt  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of 
vogetables  ;  and  a  great  increase  took  place  in  the 
quantity  aad  variety  of  vegetables  consumed  by  tlie 
laboriag  elaseea.  The  farmer  who  did  doC  provide 
pleMy  of  grewst  peue,  aad  bewa  fiir  faia  sedrr- 
auts  to  eat  with  their  salt  meat  was  despiaed  for 
his  parsimony.*  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato  had  become  almost  gen- 
enU  in  every  part  of  England,  and  the  preju- 
dices against  its  use  had  been  nearly  removed  ;  but 
ia  some  quarters  premiums  .were  stlU  resorted  to 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  briogiog  tfaia  root  into  consunqi* 
tion  among  the  poor. 

>  HiMwtcal  Aocvont  of  Bnglirii  Hontf,  f.  437. 

■  Fia«l8nt0n7S(hriatal«uMM<iraSport«H»)DBi«duiSa,He.36« 
fMiton  of  cm,  wfom  whio^  faonnliM  warn  teid  Ui  ih«  Bmoujit  of  dm 
km  tkM  .£B49?4Xtt>  Fnm  1748  to  ITH  iba  avnof*  ^Mtitity  cspmt- 
•i  traa  MI,tOI  qouun  UBuUy.  Tba  buoniy  pAid  m  1790  BimniBtod 
mXSH,I».  ■  WhH/i— IHWi> 


In  the  higher  departments  of  horticultural  sci- 
ence an  importsnt  advance  waa  made.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century  the  snccessfnl  cultivation 
of  the  plants  and  fruits  of  tropical  countries  was 
nearly  unknown.  In  1684  the*  green-house  in  the 
Apotheeariea*  Garden  at  Chelsea  was  heated  by 
embers  placed  in  a  hole  \a  the  floor.  The  green- 
house was  only  a  receptacle  fiir  plants  in  winter, 
and  Uiey  were  removed  to  the  open  air  as  soon  a* 
the  warm  weather  returned.  The  adoption  of  glass 
roofs  by  Switxer,  in  1717,  rendered  it  prscticaUe 
to  cultivate  plnnts  which  would  not  bear  the  open 
air  in  suntmer  by  affording  light  as  well  as  heat: 
and  all  the  modern  improvements  io  the  science  of 
"forohjg"  mny  be  said  to-dnte  from  this  period. 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  Arkwrigfat,  Watt, 
Hargrsve.  Crompton,  and  others,  were  ailently  co- 
operating in  eflecting  these  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  ionnimate  agents,  by  means  of  which 
the  great  brnnehes  of  national  industry  assumed*  in 
ninny  iostaneea,  a  totally  new  character;  but  this 
change  did  not  take  place  during  the  present  period- 
The  application  of  steam  as  a  moving  power,  which 
had  bftoD  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worceoter* 
io  1683,  was  but  Imperfectly  carried  into  effect. 
In  1698  Savery  constructed  his  slenm-eogioe  for 
dmioing  the  mines,  but  it  required  a  large  supply 
of  fuel,  and  a  great  waste  of  power  attended  its 
operations.'  To  Savery,  however,  belongs  the 
merit  of  producing  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of 
steam.  In  17t)7  Newman  end  Cauley  remedied 
some  of  the  defects  of  Savery'S  engine,  and  cob- 
jointly  with  him  they  obtained  a  patent  for  thesti 
improvements.  From  this  time  no  fuKher  advance 
was  mado  in  the  efficiency  .of  the  stenm-engioe  fot' 
abont  half  a  ceolary.  In  1756  Brindlay  made  some 
alterations  in  its  mnatruction  which  effected  n  gi-eat 
saving  in  fuel,  and  tfala  was  the  chief  object  of  most 
of  the  attempts  at  improvemeot  which  were  made 
nntil  the  time  of  Watt.  That  great  mao  did  not 
cofflmeoce  his  experiments  oD  the  power  of  ateaiA 
till  1TS3. 

The  origin  of  navigable  canals  Io  England  dates 
from  1755.  In  1758  the  Duke  of  Brldgewater  ob- 
tained RO'Hct  for  coostmcthig  the  canal  which  bearfe 
his  name.  He  employed  Brindley  as  his  engraeer, 
a  man  of  original  genius,  who  superintended  nearly 
all  the  gr«at  works  of  this  kind  eonatrocCed  during 
tho  ansBiDg  ten  years.  The  introduction  of  raiK 
ways  occarred  about  a  eeatury  before  any  artificial 
oanal  bad  beau  formed  to  England  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  The  rails  were  of  wood,  whidi  were 
laid  down  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  coal  from  the 
colleries  at  Newcastle.* 

I  Century  of  InvnitiMit. 

>  The  aei  aMDrinx  tajtkvary  llw  Uoofllt  of  hit  innniiw  wu  pMs- 
•d  ID  1696  <ia  Wm.  in^cft)),«ad  ■■  (Dtiiled-An  Aa  for  thn  Bn> 
(XMingeiHat  of  *  Naw  Invmtiuo  bf  ThoMa  Samrj,  Tor  raWnK  Water 
and  anmioBlnf  Motian  to  alt  lorta  of  Mill  Worfca  by  the  ImpeUaBl  fm* 
of  Fiiw." 

■  A  dcMTiplioa  of  thCM  nilinvt,  u  caoMrsclMl  ia  IS7B,  ii  ginn  ia 
Jtfigtr  Ncath'i  of  bia  brotbtr,  the  lord  teepcr ;  "  Tbn  oianDor  vf 
iha  catTiaK*  ia  bf  laying  ralb  of  liittbtr  from  thn  collrary  to  the  rircr, 
•xwAlir  Mralth  and  paialM ;  and  bulky  camaraauMj*  with  foor  rail- 
en  Atiinf  thoaa  ralla.  wlNral?  tha  oarriasa  w  taijr  that  ooa  horaa 
will  drawdown  fimror  Sva  etwldra  of  euala,  and  iaaaiaaanM  iMoa 
M«i  dw«Ml-aMitkut. 
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Id  17M  (Jm  Ssetety  for  tW  Dae«ang«rtietit  of 
Arts  nod  Maoufactarea  was  instituted'  in  LooHon  ; 
•ad,  thoD^  it  seareely  ever  faappenb  ■thai  great  io- 
TCDtiooa  or  diaeoverna  on  t*  be  directly  attrfbnted 
to  Mwb  tDBftilatunu,  yet  thair  exiatence  ta  a  atrong 
proaf  of  tlio  leeeaiity  and  dostre  for  improvemeDt. 

la  preeodiiig  ootiooi  of  the  itnte  the  nefal 
arta  doriog  amh  paiiod,  the  woolon  maDufectare, 
fvom  ita  extent  mk)  vatne,  has  rimya  fint  demaod- 
ed  our  atteolioD;  but  uoiher  textile  ftMc  was 
new  growing  into  fanportenee,  and  was  ptaced  in 
cwceauatneeB  -vhioh  led  to  futoro  Improvemeats  of 
Biich  vnat  eonaequosoe  that  ita  condition  first  at- 
trnota  caoaideratiaD. 

From  the  end  of  Hie  sixteenth  eentory  a  species 
of  mixed  fabric  hod  been  manafnctured  nt  Manches- 
ter Aod  some  other  towna  in  Laneaahire,  the  mn- 
terial  of  wfaioh  conaiated  of  lioeo  and  cotton,  the 
latter  imported  from  the  Levant  aod  the  East  In- 
dies. The  weft  was  cotton,  and  the  warp,  which 
eeaatitnted  the  most  importnot  pnrt,  was  of  linen. 
The  BxiiiiifaetufD  of  this  mixed  cloth  during  the 
whole  of  the  {weaeBt  period  was  as  mneh  a  domes- 
tie  etaploif  mont  aa  that  of  woolena  or  linen ;  hot 
ilie  demand  for  it  had  oonsUerably  increased  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  ceotnt^.  The  areroge 
impOTtatioa  of  ootto»-wool,  indeed,  did  not  exceed 
two  miUion  povads  a<7ear  np  to  this  thne,  but  a  con- 
sideraUe  quantity  of  cotton-yarn  was  imported  by 
the  Eaat  India  Company.  In  working  np  cotton- 
yarn  aa  active  weaver  could  keep  in  continual  oecn- 
patioQ  three  women  at  the  wheel,  spinning  weft, 
and  unless  be  obtained  this  article  in  sufficient 
quBDijty  he  was  unable  to  fnlfill  his  engagement 
mth  the  merebant  vr  the  wholesale  mRnufacturer : 
the  latter  pressing  npon  the  weaver  for  the  com- 
pletioB  of  liis  work  occasioned  him  to  be  urgent 
with  his  spiooers.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period 
the  demand  for  the  eompoand  fabric  in  question 
had  ao  mneh  increased,  that  the  greatest  difficult 
was  experienced  by  the  weafers;  and  all  who  were 
connected  with  the  manufacture  felt  the  want  of 
aom«  proeeas  for  neoeleratiog  the  operationa  of  the 
spinneri  and  enabling  them  to  keep  pace  with  the 
loom.  The  weaver  was  often  obliged  to  visit  his 
spionera,  walking  perhaps  a  distance  of  seveml 
miles,  to  importane  them  for  a  supply  of  weft  to 
keep  his  loom  employed  daring  the  dny.  In  these 
excDrsiona  he  was  met  by  other  wearers  on  the 
same  errand  as  himself,  and  he  was  "  often  obliged 
to  treat  the  females  with  presents  in  order  to  quickieu 
their  diligence  at  tbe  wheel.*"  These  were  tlie 
circnmstances  which  led  to  the  inventions  of  Arli- 
Wright,  Hargrave,  and  Crompton,  the  iDfloence  of 
which  apoo  this  branch  of  industry  we  shall  have 
oecasioB  to  describe  in  the  next  Book.  Before  they 
accomplished  their  improvements  some  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  to  render  the  spinning  of 
wool  and  enttoo  more  purely  mechanical  processes. 
In  1733  Mr.  Wystt  constructed  a  model  of  a  mn- 
chioe  by  which  it  is  asserted  "  the  first  thread  of 
cotton  ever  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
the  human  fingers"  was  spun.    Wyatt  applied  to  a 
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foreigner  named  Paul,  who  obtnined'a  patent  fbr 
this  mrrtjhine  in  173B.  In  1741  the  fttventloti  was 
brought  ini6  practicril  operation  in  h  warehouse  at 
Birmlnghnm :  the  machine  was  set  in  motion  by 
twa  asses  walking  round  an  axis,  ami  ten  or  n  doxen 
girls  were  employed  in  superintending  and  assist- 
ing its  operations.  The  estabftshment  soon  fiiiled. 
Wyntl*B  npparatos  was  next  employed  In  a  6ctoi7 
at  Northampton,  belongiog  to  Cave,  (he  Londba 
bookseller ;  but  this  conceim  ahn  proved  nnsaceest- 
ful.  The  nischinery  was,  la  fket,  ill  adapted  to  ito 
imrpose,  and  the  yarn  which  it  prodnced  was  In- 
ferior to  that  obtained  by  the  common  hand-wheel. 
The  macfatne  for  which  Wyatt  and  Paul  obtained 
a  patent  mast,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having  com- 
pletely failed,  since  It  did  not  supersede  the  ancient 
household  machine.  In  1758  Paul  obtained  a  sepa- 
rate patent  for  the  spinning  machine  ;  but  neither 
did  this  invention  accomplish  tbe  desired  object, 
and  in  fiiDt  it  did  not  greatly  differ  from  those  which 
lie  had  first  constructed.  The  cylinder-card  was 
his  invention,  hot  it  was  not  adapted  to  cotton,  and 
on  the  breaking  op  of  his  ftctory  it  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  carding  sheep*s  wool  for  haUi ;  in 
1760  it  was  again  applied  to  the  carfling  of  cotton, 
and  tan  years  afterward  Arinrright  introduced  auch 
improvements  in  its  constrnction  as  rendered  it 
a  Taloable  auxiliary  in  the  cotton  manufitcture.  We 
leave  the  cotton  manufiicture  (so  called,  tboagh 
daring  this  period  no  fabric  was  manufactured  io 
England  entirely  of  that  material)  on  tbe  eve  of 
great  improvements. 

The  acts  of  Edward  VI.  aod  Philip  aod  Mary, 
which  were  formed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
new  macliloes  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  and  to 
confine  tho  clothing  trade,  as  fiir  as  it  was  possible, 
to  citiea  and  corporate  towns,  still  remained  in 
force ;  and  these  acts  undoubtedly  had  tlie  effect  of 
repressing  mechanical  iinprovoments  and  preventing 
any  material  changes  in  the  aoclent  modes  of  ektfh- 
making:  the  same  machines  which  were  in  use  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  period  eontioned  for 
the  most  part  unimproved  at  ita  close.  The  notions 
which  prevailed  respecting  the  inflneoco  of  nm- 
chinery  on  huniao  labor  might  alao  probably  have 
some  effect  in  repressing  improvement.  The  akill- 
fulness  of  the  workman,  however,  bad  become 
greater  in  every  department  of  tbe  maoufactiire. 
A  writer  on  trade  and  mRDufactures,  whose  work 
was  published  io  1694,'  confirms  this  opinion.  He 
says,  "  We  have  evidently  made  a  great  progress  in 
the  curiosity  of  oar  cloth  these  late  years,  having 
quite  vanquished  the  Dutch  io  thetr  last  eflbrts  upon 
us  with  their  blscks and  be  further  remarks  that 
•*  not  above  forty  years  past  we  were  served  from 
Holland  with  most  of  our  fine  cloths  for  our  nolnlity 
and  gentry,  and  tbe  great  comphint  of  those  days 
was  that  our  cloth  was  not  folly  manufactured  la 
England  ;  both  which  points  are  now  accom|riished.** 
In  1738  Mr.  John  Kay  iaveuted  the  present  mode 
of  casting  the  shuttle,  by  what  is  called  a  "  picking- 
peg."  by  which  means  n  weaver  was  eonbled  to 
perform  twice  the  former  quantity  of  work,  and  to 
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v«B«e  clfftb  of  *iiy  width.  ThiftvaJuabla  little  i»- 
■trtunjatit  waa  confised  to  the  wmriqg  of  vooleu 
lor  the  firat  tweotf  years  after  its  ioTeotioi).'-  Ttua  j 
branch  of  the  natioDal  iodiutry  coDtiouedi  as  it  bmi 
heretofore  beeH^.the  one  of  greatest  imptH'taBce ;  J 
■od  all  the  old  opioioAS  which  hnd  beoo  carrest  for 
three  or  four  caoturiea  coooeming  tto  negeibidB 
aod  value  cootiooed  to  be  repeated ;  but,  although 
it  mijiht  be  -tme  at  the  conmenctnieDt  of  the  pres- 
ent period  that  "  aine  puts  in  ten  of  our  exported 
comimdities  doth  come  from  the  sheep's  hack,  aad 
from  beoce  alone  ia  the  spring  of  our  richosr"*  this 
was  far  from  being  the  case  at  its  close- 

The  woolen  pMnafutiire  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  parts  of  the  couotrj  carried  on  under  local  reg- 
ulations. Thus  io  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
the  magistnitesio  quarter  aesMonsnppoiated  persons 
to  take  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  manu- 
factured in  the  riding  io  each  year.  From  1732  to 
1741  inclusive,  the  total  number  at  pieces  produced 
appears  to  have  been  680,646;  from  1742  to  1761 
the  quantity  bad  more  tbnn  doubled,  being  1,236,304 
{Heces;  and  from  1752  to  17GI  it  remained  nearly 
statioonry,  being  1,255,339  pieces.  The  Leeds 
Cloth  Hall  was  established  in  1758,  and  had  1600 
ataods  for  the  exposure  of  the  goods  of  country 
manofscturera  on  the  inarket-daya :  a  hall  for 
white  ciotha  was  erected  about  twen^  yean  af- 
terward. 

The  stimulus  given  to  the  silk  maanfocture  at 
the  close  of  the  last  period,  when  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Naotes  brought  great  numbers  of 
French  artisans  to  tbis  country,  waa  sufficiently 
powerful  to  bnve  enabled  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture to  have  dtified  competition.  But,  instead  of 
its  being  fearlessly  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
to  make  its  way  by  its  own  oaturul  strength,  its 
progressive  improvement  was  checked  by  a  system 
of  protection,  though  the  manufacture  wna  evi- 
dently rising  into  great  importance.  Id  1G97  a 
Koyal  Lustring  Company  was  established  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  governor,  for 
making  silk  *'  lustrings  "  and  i-la-roodes."  The 
company  had  anfficient  inflnence  to  procure  the 
passing  of  no  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods  of  tbis  particular  description ;  but  before 
they  could  derive  much  fuvfit  from  their  monopoly 
the  fashioo  of  wearing  these  silks  had  begun  to 
change.  In  1713  the  Silk  Weavers'  Company,  in  a 
petition  to  parliament  against  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  represented  the  silk  manufacture  as 
being  of  twenty  times  greater  extent  than  it  was  in 
1664  ;  affirming  that  black  and  colored  silks  were 
made  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  France ;  and  that 
black  silk  for  hoods  and  scarfs,  which  had  not  been 
made  in  England  at  all  twenty-live  years  before, 
bad  now  for  several  years  been  manufactured  to 
tiie  value  of  ,£300,000  a-year.  These  statements, 
if  taken  literally,  would  doubtless  present  an  ev 
■ggerated  view  of  the  progress  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, but  they  sufficiently  indicate  that  it  waa  ad- 
aaneing.    In  172Q  an  act  waa  passed  granting  boun- 
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ties  en  the  oxfiMtatios  of  rilk  gowia  for  the  tbree 
following  yearn. 

The  art  nfailk-thrvwing  was  at  this  pcsried  prao- 
tieed  witk  moat  skill  in  Italy,  wbere  msNtfaloery  of  a 
superior  descriptioB  was  applred  to  the  purpose? 
and  the  weavers  ia  Engkiud  were  entirely  depend-' 
ent  upon  that  country  for  the  euppty  of  ailk  Uiraad. 
In  1715  Mr.  John  Lombe,  ooe  of  three  broth  era 
who  were  io  bosiaMS  in  London  aa  aflk-^rowatera 
and  marebaota,  proceeded  to  Italy  in  the  hope  of 
oUaining  aaoh  an  aeqnaattanee  with  tb«  maeUnny 
aa  might  eaaU»  him  to  introduoe  it  nito  dito  eono* 
ti7.  Undeterrvd  by  tlie  dangers  and  difficnltiea  of 
his  project,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  empiojment 
io  a  mean  capacity  in  one  of  the  Italian  mills,  in 
which,  on  account  of  hie  supposed  deetitote  condi- 
tion, he  WBS  allowed  to  sleep,  aad  the  night  waa 
employed  in  making  drawings  of  the  machinery, 
wliich  he  succeeded  in  bringing  ia  safety  to  Eng*! 
land.  A  silk-mill,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Englandr 
was  erected  at  Derby  in  1719,  by  hombo  and  bis 
brothers*  But,  the  KiQg  of  Sardinia  having  probib-' 
ited  the  exportation  of.nw  silk,  great  diffienhy  waa 
experienced  in  procuring  a  supply  from  other  qnaiM 
ters.  so  that  the  patent  which  bad  beeu' granted  to 
Sir  Tbomaa  Lombe,  for  the  sole  makiag  and  use  of 
the  enginaa  for  fourtaen  yaara,  did  not  pron  wo 
advantageouB  to  him  as  be  had  antidpnted ;  and  par* 
liament,  in  conaideratioa  of  these  cbvnmataoeaa* 
granted  him  dCWtOOOi  on  ooaditkm  that  the  invent 
tion  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  trade.  Tlia  mitt 
erected  at  Darby  came  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  foe- 
tory  of  the  present  day  than  any  previous  estabx 
lishraent  of  the  kind.  The  machine  had  97,74fi 
wheels,  movements,  and  individual  parts  (waking 
day  and  night),  all  which  received  their  motion 
from  one  large  water-wheel,  and  were  governed 
one  regulator;  and  it  employed  three  hundred  per- 
sons to  Btteud  and  supply  it  with  work.'  To  en- 
courage this  new  branch  of  ioduetry  duties  wen 
imposed  on  foreign-wrought  ailk.  In  1750  aa  act 
was  passed  (the  second  which  had  ever  been  no- 
acted  against  thn  exportatioa  of  machinery)  pr^ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  tools  and  olenails  nwd  in 
the  silk  manufacture.  Abont  1730  onr  sUka  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  considenbla  esteem  in  variona 
parts  of  the  continent  "Io  Italy  itself,"  says  a 
writer  of  this  date,  *•  the  ailka  of  English  manufac- 
ture are  most  esteemed,  and  bear  a  greater  price 
than  those  of  Italy  ;  so  that  at  Naples,  when  a  trades- 
man would  highly  recommend  his  silk  stockingBt 
&c>,  he  protests  they  are  right  English."  ' 

Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  present  pe- 
riod both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  to  raise  the  im- 
portance of  the  linen  maoufocture.  In  Ireland  it 
was  hoped  it  might  become  what  the  woolen  manu- 
facture was  io  England  :  in  Scotland,  at  tbo  Union, 
it  waa  the  staple  branch  of  industry,  tiiough  of  oo 
great  abst^ute  value.  In  1698,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  crush  the  woolen  manufacture  of  Ireland  1^  no 
ac^  prohibiting  the  export  of  woolen  goods  froai  that 
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«Mntry,  it:  i^D»>at'tlwiuiis  tima  determhiwl  lo  af- 
ford enctforsgBmvDt  to  the  Iriab  linen  trade.  P«liC- 
ieiil  faeliagwas  iv  Mine-meMvren)iied«|»with  this 
d«t«rminaUo[i,fortba  PratoUaiitiQtepettwM  strong 
io  chat  part  «f  Ireland  wtiere  the  manttfiKture  was 
carried  en  with  most  ajnrit.  In  1704  en  net  was 
paaaed  aitowiog  the  esporution  of  Iriab-  linetM  to 
•KoghiDd;  aMd  itie  ground  far  conferring  tfaia  prtv- 
itogB  'ts  aes  fbrdi.io  tin  praanble  of  the  act,  a«  fot- 
lows: — •> ForaumDcb  ai  the  Proteatnat 'iMerBat 
«a0ht'lo-bsaup|NnMd  hf  givlog  lAiemmOBteneour- 
^enwDt  to  tbv  NoeH  mnaalhecarea  of  fbat  king- 
^m.'"-  I*  17JI  a  board  waa  eataUiabed  to  Doblin 
far  effbctnig  ifaiB'  ot^et,  for  which  parpoee  pre- 
mhiRU  and  bMntids  Wflre  llbernlly  glvea.  Bonn» 
tie*-  SO'  Qic|iert«fio&  were  granted  in  1743.  Aa  in 
Unglftod  t^ie  bodtaa  of  the  doad  wt^re  ebro«dad  in 
woolen  for  th^'ofteeorogement  of  the  inanufiicttire, 
•0  in  IrefciDdilhieii  aobpfa  and  batbaDds  were  direct- 
«d  to  tw  oied  HrfeMntla.  The  hnportRtioa  of  linen 
hUo  irelRDd  frofm  Scotbtnd  waa  prohibited  in  1705.' 
In  Sootbmd  niaa  the  linen  miinufaotuire  wm  supor- 
knteDded  by  r  teard  ••t^iahed  in  1737.  One  of 
Its  ptoiM  WM  tb  vdtHDce  iDOoey  to  fDanofectnrera, 
atd  tbci  agratMn'of  boumlea  and  premhuua  wnA  aho 
•doftad.  AH  tfcB  Mieehanieal  imoeeaee  coan^eted 
«rtth  the  mmftietafe  «f  Ifnea  atHl  «ent)nned  of  the 
nimpleat  kiad,  and  iha  yarn  was  ail  prodiiced  by  the 
«ainnwa  ajritrabig-whael  of  the  cottager.  In  1753 
the  inanuAiettH-e  of  eoarse  tinens  bad  made  some 
progrem  in  the  Hrghlunda.  The  <]aanttt7  itisnu- 
factored  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  Uoion  fa 
aald  not  to  hiMf  exceeded  one  millioa  and  a  half 
-yards  ;  and  ia  I7dO  k  waa  about  aefen  milliooa  and 
a  bair.  Iff  finghiitd  the  lioen  manofactore  was 
aotnparntireiy  neglected. 

'  In  1^9  we  bad  pnaaed  ao  ae^  profaibitTng  the 
iinportatioD  of  )ace  from  Flanders,  which  was  met 
by  n  prohibition  oo  tfaeir  part  of  oar  woolens.  This 
mode  of  retaliation  had  the  oflTect  of  rendering  our 
legisliiton  more  eianr-atghted:  and  ao  act  waa  pass- 
ed repealing  the  prohitntory  eDsetment  within  three 
months  after  the  dnty  on  our  wooleoa  should  have 
been  taken  oflT  in  FloDderB.  The  maoufiicture  of 
lace  wrs  eBBentiiilly  a  doineatic  employment,  and 
Whs  chiefly  carried  on  in  Buckinghamahire,  Bed- 
fordsliire,  nod  some  of  the  adjoioiog  counties,  and 
in  a  few  places  in  the  weat  of  England.  No  lace 
was  made  by  machinery  tn  England  before  1768. 

Io  1696  the  exportation  of  stocking-looms  waa 
prohibited  ;*  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  best 
maebines  of  this  kind  were  at  that  time  made  in 
Eo^bHid :  this  was  also  the  first  act  paaaed  against 
the  exportation  of  machinery.  About  1755  Mr. 
Jedadiab  Strutt  iotrodnced  some  uaeful  improTa- 
meota  io  LeeV  stocking-frame. 

ffha  state  of  the  metallic  nmnufaetaras  will  not 
require  any  lengthened  notice.  Id  preceding  pe- 
riods we  had  to  notice  the  increMiag  scarcity  of 
timber  which  prevailed  in  the  districts  where  the 
smelting  of  iron  had  been  carried  oo  for  several 
ceotoriea.    The  legislative  provisioos  that  were 
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made  with  a  view  of  maiataiBlng  the  supply  of  MAI 
did  Dot  efleot  much  toward  aeeemfihsbing  this  ob- 
ject: sod  tbe-rise  of  prices  indicated  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  some  other  remedy.  It  was  prti- 
posed  by  some  tliat  the  waste  lands  of  the  hingdom 
ahoold  be  planted ;  and  others  suggested  thst  ths 
forests  of  onr  American  etHoliIes  pointed  out  that 
qoarter  as  a  fitting  place  to  which  the  business  of 
smaKing  sbonM  be  transferred.  The  woods  of  Ire- 
land being  leas  eahausted  than  those  of  En|^d. 
attend  was  directed  to  that  eosfrtry.  and  Ibr  some 
time  coDstdernUe  quantltlaa  of  iron  ware  araehed 
there.  The  darica  of  frffbring  some  pnblie  reward 
to  any  individaal  who  should  discover  the  meaas  of 
making  bariroo  with  coal  might,  it  was  also  thought, 
be  the  means  of  relieving  the  Iron-masters  from 
their  difliculties.  The  patent  which  Lord  Dudlev 
had  obtained  in  1619  for  accompTishiDg  this  very  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  Ibi^tteo.  The  works 
which  he  had  eatnUished  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
ignorsbt  mob.  About'  1740,  however.  Lord  Bud- 
ley's  process  seems  to  have  been  revived,  and  iron 
was  hfiade  with'  pit-coal  at  Colebrobk  Dale  ;  but  m 
1747  the  fact  seema  to  hare  been  so  fitlle  known, 
that  it  had  not  leached  the  aathor'of  a  paper  on 
the  subject  io  the  Philosophical  IVansnctions  for 
that  year,  althon^  he  reaided  in  the  above-men- 
tioned diatrict:  he  slates,  however,  that  Iron  wss 
made  by  one  iron-master  in  Colebrook  Dale,  either 
brittle  or  tough  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  pit-coal.' 
In  1740  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  made  io  Eoglnnd 
and  Wales  was  eatimnted  at  about  17,000  tuns.  In 
1719  the  iron  trade  waa  deemed  the  third  of  oar 
national  mnnufncturea,  and  the  nomber  of  persona 
it  IS  said  to  have  employed  was  300,000.  The  for- 
naces  in  Kent  sod  Sussex  were  not  entirely  relin- 
quished at  the  close  of  this  period ;  but  iron-worki 
were  now  established  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  tboae  at  Rotfaerbam,  in  Yorkshire,  about 
1750,  and  the  grant  works  at  CnrroD,  in  Scotland, 
Id  1780. 

The  manufacture  of  copper  appears  to  have  mads 
satisfiictory  progress  during  this  period.  By  ao  act 
passed  in  1694,'  the  exportation  of  copper  was  al- 
lowed (except  to  France),  with  a  view  of  encour- 
aging the  workiDg  of  copper  mines.  From  1736  to 
1745,  the  mines  in  Cornwall  furnished  about  70O 
tuns  of  fine  copper  annually,  and  toward  the  cloir 
of  the  period  the  supply  had  considerably  more  tbno 
doubled.  The  great  copper  mines  in  Anglesea  ^ere 
not  yet  discovered  ;  but,  besides  the  Cornish  mines, 
there  were  others  worked  io  Staffordshire,  which, 
however,  have  long  ceased  lo  be  productive,  lo  sa 
act  passed  iD  1714,'  permitting  tiie  reOxportation  of 
foreign  copper  with  a  dravrilwck.  It  is  asserted  that 
••the  copper  maoDfactare  of  thia  kingdom  is  brought 
to  such  great  perfection  thtA  thare  Is  more  mads 
here  than  ean  be  expended  bare  and  in  the  plaata- 
ttons-V  Of  the  maonfacture  of  brass,  a  materisl  of 
so  much  value  in  the  compositioa  of  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  and  which  had  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  a  German,  in  1649*  we  have  scarcely  auy 

*  I81aii«,at.  l,c  18. 
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ifiio<uve.>v«i,i)9Wi»oRaHl  jHt  Birroiaghain  i».1748. 
jA^]>7ai  it  ma  ooui^ed  Mhi  th»  Miviber  of  pertoai 
•npluj^ftd  ip  £o(liu»d.:iD.tb«  mavufiioture  offtitkleB 
«f  popper,  and  hrri Wti  amoUNUd  to  30.000. 
:  Tba  p^t^t.  for  npplywg  YHrraQtoD'n  procau  for 
tiaoi^g  iran,  alroadj  naliued,'  de^a  not  Rppwr  to 
hue  be«a  loDf  BMda  u«e  of  by  the  iDcUvtduwU  who 
isfoirvd  tb«  rights  whi«h  itconf«rr«4;  au4  it  wiw 
■ot  uutil  about  the  y«ar  1730  thnt  this  inaouf8Qtur« 
cjut  b»  «iud  to  1|HV«  been  eatHblisbed  by  pnrtiefl  who 
cwqwacod  makipg  liooed  iron  id  Wales  i  it  was 
furthar  irnproved  about  the  y«Hr  1740. 

The  refining  of  metals  whs  carried  oo  by  Unproved 
Iffoceaaea.  Asuiute  of  Huory  lV.,*wbicU  impeded 
the  opanitiona  of  refiiievs  of  the  precioua  metals, 
.«as  repetiled  in  1689,'  by  an  .net,  ia  (be  prewnble 
of  which  it  is  atnted  thnt  men  «'are  arrived  to  great 
■kill  and  perfectiou  in  the  art  of  anteltiog  aod  refin* 
ing  metals,  and  qtherwiae  iinpraviag  them  wd  their 
•res  (whi^h  very  much  abouad  within  this  realm), 
and  extnictiog  gold  and  silfer  out  of  the  same,  but 
dare  not  exercise  their  skill  within  ttus  realm  for 
fear  of  the  penulties  in  the  said  act."  Wardens 
aod  assay -maatera,  for  assaying  wrought  plate  were 
appointed  in  York,  Eieter,  Bristol,  Cheater,  and 
Norwich,  by  an  act  passed  io  170G>* 

la  174-2  the  ware  known  aa  Sheffield  plate  was 
first  made  in  that  town,  Hod  was  at  first  confined  to 
buttona,  snuff-boxes,  and  articJes  of  a  similar  de- 
■eriptioQ ;  but,  a  few  years  afU>rward,  the  sideboard 
was  furnished  with  articles  of  the  new  manufacture, 
■legant  in  design,  aod  aa  brilliant  as  silver  in  appear- 
ance. 

According  to  Postlethwayte,  watches  of  English 
OMuafWcture  were  in  great  repute  in  France  in  the 
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«ar(y  ^Bt;of  Aha  CMrtury^  a>^Iinwv  Ibe  ootdi 
pRy«ctor,  is  aiiid  t«i  boiva  Aatablishad  a  uomber  of 
EngtiahwatobmakarsatVeraaiUesk  ByaoaotpM»- 

ed  iu  1608,'  Iho  expuMatiaa  of  pfttt».of  watebca-^ 
that  is,  cnaaa  and  diniB — was  prohihitMl.  The  otfar 
er  parts  were  made  abroad,  and.  the  completed  ar- 
ticle •temped  with  the  name  of  a  London  maker. 
Being  of  inferior  qnnlity  and  i  workraaaahtp,  tbesa 
foreiga  fitbricntiana  tended  to  bringEngliah  wutohda 
into  disrepute. 

.Printing-type,  which  we  imported  from  Hollaad 
antil  flume  tiiue  after  the  reign  of  Anne,  waa  as 
much  improved  during  this  period,  that  the  type 
made  io  GnglHnd  came  to  be  in  demand  en  the  coo- 
tioBDt.  Thia  was  effected  by  CaaWn,  an  engraver 
of  gun-lovks  and  bnrrels,  who,  being  employed,  ia 
1720,  to  cut  a  fount  of  Arabic  type,  was  induced  t» 
commence  buaioeta  aa  a  Jetter-cutter,  aodi  in  a  few 
years,  rendered  the  English  type*  auperiur  to  any 
in  Europe.  Bagkerville,  the  priotor,  added  fui^bar 
im|>roveineota.  In  1735.  William  Ged,  an  ibbitba- 
tant  of  Edinburgh, .discovered  the  principle  of  cast- 
ing metal  pbitea — that  is,  the  art  of.  stereotyping. 
It  was  empktyed  by  the  university  of  Cambridge  to 
priLnt  biblea  nod  pmyei'-books;  but.the  oooipeeitonh 
tbiokiog  their  craft  in  danger,  secretly  made  error* 
in  the  pages,  as  origioally  set  up  to  movable  type*, 
after  they  had  passed  the  reader,  and  the  biblea 
were  so  defeclive  that  the  university  abandoned  the 
pmclica  of  stereotyping  them.  We  may  notice  la 
this  place  the  art  of  paper-making.  The  improv*- 
menta  which  were  introduced  at  the  close  of  the 
last  period  did  not  render  paper  made  in  England 
equal  in  qunlily  to  that  mROufactured  abroad  i  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  paper  continued,  though 
in  a  diminishing  proportion,  to  tbe  end  of  the  preft> 
ent  period.    In  1690  we  commenced  the  nwinufuc- 
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tare  of  White  piiper:  about  1713,  m  wb  have  seen, 
the  quantity  of  paper,  of  efery  description,  made  in 
Eogland,  was  estimated  at  300,000  reams.  Ad  ex- 
'ciae  duty  was  first  laid  od  pa'per  io  1711.  So  late 
SB  the  last  years  of  this  period,  Baslterrille  imported 
-paper  from  Holland  for  his  fine  editioDS. 

The  iraprovemeotB  whhih  Wedgwood  introdoced 
io  the  maoafaetors  of  eartbeo-ware  do  not  date  ear- 
lier than  the  year  1760,  ap  to  whkh  period  we  im- 
ported eonaiderubte  quaotities  of  earthen -ware  from 
the  eoatineDt.  At  the  comraeQceroeot  of  the  peri- 
od, the  art  was  ht  the  radeat  atate^  wd  only  articles 
of  the  CommoDeat  and  coaiMst  kind  were  made. 
Defoe  introdacad  the  manafaeture  of  paotiles,  at 
Tilbury,  in  Essex.  They  hud  heea  previously  im- 
ported, io  large  qunottties,  from  Holland,  but  oot- 
witbstaodiog  ^e  coucero  did  not  prosper.  In  his 
'Review  for  MMrcb.  1705,  Defoe  tells  us  that  he 
employed  a  hundred  poor  laborers  iu  makioj;  pm- 
tiles.  Before  the  war  with  France  in  1698  the  beet 
kinds  of  gloBs,  even  for  windows,  as  has  been  al- 
Teady  stated,  were  imported  from  France:  the 
mantifacture  of  crown  glass  was  not  eren  attempted 
in  England  until  after  1760.  Still,  eren  at  the  cora- 
meocement  of  the  period,  the  glaaa  ntunfactura 


was  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it  an  object 
of  taxation — a  duty  being  levied  upon  glass  by  an 
act  passed  in  1695.*  This  duty,  which  had  been 
granted  for  five  years,  was  made  perpelnal  by  an 
act  of  the  following  year.  By  a  statute  of  the  ses- 
sion immediately  succeeding,  one  half  the  amount 
of  duties  was  remitted,  it  being  found,  ''by  experi' 
ence  (says  the  preamble  to  the  statute),  that  the 
laid  rates  and  duties  upon  glaaa  and  glaai  wares 
are  too  great ;  an  t^t  tho  makers  of  those  owod&c- 
torai  in  Aia  kingdom  are  thereby  discouraged." 
By  another  act,'  paased  io  the  following  year,  the 
glass  mannfiictnre  was  fortunately  relieved  from  the 
vexatioas  interference  of  fiscal  officers,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  the  duties  did  not  produce  much,  and, 
being  oppressive,  would  thus  "hinder  the  employ- 
ing  great  nnmbers  of  poor,  and  endanger  tlie  loss 
of  BO  beneficial  a  manufacture  to  this  kingdom.** 
Qlass  remained  free  from  any  duty  until  1746,  when 
a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  materials  used  in  the 
raanufactore,*  and  additional  duties  were,  at  the 
6am*  time,  levied  on  the  im^rutkm  of  foreign 
glass. 

I  8  «Bd  7  Wm.  *  Harr,  r.  »  ■  10  Wb.  III.,  c  18. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCJl,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


N  tha  present  occasioa 
/  we  will  poBtponeoar  re- 
view of  the  history  of  lit- 
emture  nod  scieoce  till 
\*  we  hHTe  diBiniBsed  the 
,  aubjectnftbe  fiaenrtaof 
->  architecture,  sculpture, 
■'  paiDting,  Rod  music. 
,'  Perhaps  at  no  period 
since  the  revival  of  the 
Rrta  have  they  ever  fall- 
en into  80  low  a  atate 
~-  -  '  in  Britain  as  during 
that  apOD  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter.  In 
patoting,  the  degradation  was  (general  throoghout 
Kurope :  in  Italy  the  art  was  all  bat  exiinct ;  the 
t  reoch  Khoul,  auch  as  it  was,  on  the  decline  ;  and 


the  soarces  now  dried  up,  or  utterly  vitiated,  from 
which  the  demands  of  England  had  hitherto  been 
satisfied.  Sculpture  was  reduced  to  the  manner  of 
Bernini.  The  independent  school  of  architecture 
which  England  can  claira  at  least  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  pentury,  if  not  from  a  much  earlier 
period,  approached  its  extinction,  but  not  uutil  it  had 
taken  a  new  flight  and  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
grandeur  under  Wren  and  Vanbrugh. 

Few  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  arts  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  coincidence  which  pro- 
duced a  genius  so  mighty  as  that  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  afforded  such  extraordinary  occasion  for 
ir«  development.  He  was  destined  to  raise  a  me- 
tropolia  from  ita  ashes,  and  he  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  task.  The  number  of  public  build- 
ings which  he  executed  during  the  progresa  of  this 
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|indertakiDg  'n0nia  aTmtwt  to  snrpan  the  meunra 

of  bomaa  mdustry.  Their  merit  ia  Dot  inferior  to 
their  extent  Much  of  what  is  moat  TaluaUe  anitmg 
the  public  buiidioga  of  England  (and  they  are  infe- 
rior to  none),  especially  among  modern  eccleaiRati- 
cnl  structurea,  we  owe  to  this  great  architect,  whose 
nurae  ia  worthily  associated  thronghoQt  the  cirihsed 
world  with  that  of  Inigo  Jones,  to  the  hooor  and 
glory  of  their  country. 

During  the  most  important  period  of  hia  public 
life.  Wren  sustained  alone  the  reputation  of  En- 
gHsb  architecture.  The  progress  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  of  the  arts  in  general,  had  been  checked  by  the 
calamity  of  the  great  rebelUoo,  Md  he  left  none 
worthy  to  be  called  his  successor.  His  sehohr  and 
son-in-law,  'Webb,  gained  a  repntatioD  by  eomplet- 
ing  soitie  of  his  works;  but  we  bare  nn  erideoce 
'  thnt  he  possessed  any  original  talent,  and  the  ftet 
.  that  Charles  I.  bad  granted  the  reversion  of  Intgo*a 
post  of  aurveyor-general  to  Sir  John  Denhara,  the 
poet,  sufficiently  provea,  if  proof  were  neceaaary  od 
this  point,  thnt  between  Jonea .  and  Wren  none 
'  were  to  be  found  of  merit  sufficient  to  cbaltenge,  on 
[  profeBsionnl  grounda,  no  employment  so  honorably 
filled  by  them  both. 

Tbe  education  of  Wren  was  not  professional : 
and.  though  architecture  mast  very  eariy  have  en- 
gaged hts  attention,  yet  hia  npplication  to  it  exclu- 
sively seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  cir- 
eumatances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Before  he 
had  diaplayed  his  talents  io  the  art  which  has  .ren- 
dered htm  so  illnstrioQa,  he  had  acquired  an  eminent 
reputation  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  At 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  had  highly  distingoished 
himself  at  Oxford  by  his  proficiency  io  the  sciences, 
nod  io  his  eighteenth  year  he  held  n  place  among 
those  philosophers  whose  association  formed  tbe 
nucleus  of  the  Roya)  Society,  io  the  establishment 
of  wliich  inatitntion,  in  1660,  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  united  voices  of  hia  sovereign  and  hia  fellow-la- 
borera  in  acience  to  act  a  leading  piirt.  The  reault 
of  hia  Btodiea  had  at  this  time  been  exhibited  in 
Rfty-thrae  new  theories,  ioventiooa,  experiments, 
and  mechanical  impravements;'  and,  whntever  may 
be  tbe  practical  valne  of  most  of  them  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  they  have  been  aoperseded  by  the 
aecnmulated  knowledge  of  oeaHy  two  centuries, 
ibey  nre  not  tbe  lest  tllnstrative  of  the  originnlity  of 
Wren's  genins,  and  the  aolidi^  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ety of  bn  acquirements. 

AlthoQgh  several  of  hit  inventions  have  a  direct 
reference  to  architecture,  yet  we  have  no  accoant 
of  hia  pnrauits  in  that  art;  but  that  be  hnd  studied 
it  RBsidaonaly  and  succeesfully,  and  had  given  proofs 
that  he  had  done  so,  is  evident,  since  in  1661 
he  WHS  called  upon  by  the  king  to  assist  Sir  John 
Denham  in  his  ofTice.  The  grent  works  which 
Charles  contemplated  from  the  moment  of  his  res- 
toration demanded  knowledge  and  skill  in  architec- 
ture. Wren  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  anr- 
veyor-genanl,  and  after  some  delay,  of  which  tbe 
reason  ia  not  ascertained,  during  which  he  leems  to 
have  ocenpied  himself  principally  with  the  proceed- 

1  ISaa  Cawaihui,  Lib  of  Sir  C.  Wm,  Id  hailj  Uhnrj 


!nga  of  the  Royal  Society  and  ths  ieties  af  tfae  S*t 

vilian  professorship  of  OafiBrd  (to  wbiek  be  hwi 
been  elected  in  1669),  be  reoelTod  a  coasmisMOB 
tinder  the  great  seal  to  make  a  sarr«y  «f  the  aathe> 
dral  church  of  St.  PaUt,  and  farnish  plana  for  its 
restoration.  Thus  he  entered  upon  that  great 
work  which  was  destined  to  furni^  him  with  oecik- 
patioo  doring  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  and 
to  result  io  the  completion  of  "a  building  which  is 
deservedly  the  boast  of  England  and  tbe  eternal 
monument  of  its  author."  This  commtasiea  it 
dated  in  1663. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  repair  execatsd  by 
Inigo  Jones,  ttais  vast,  venerable,  and  Moe  magniC- 
cent  cburcb  was  fbvod  fen  he  in  a  stale  of  dilapidt- 
tion  bordermg  npon  niio.  Since  Um  ritiBlieaa  In- 
tended In  the  preceding  reign  had  been  iotamipted, 
the  band  of  ^ence  bad  lent  itn  aid  to  aeealerale 
tbe  mora  gradaal  eflRset  of  time  ia  the  destm^ioB 
of  the  fabric.  "  Tbo  body  of  the  ohoreh,*'  aaf 
Dugdale,  *•  was  converted  to  a  horse-qaarter  for 
soldiers.  Tbe  beaotifol  pillars  of  Inigo  Jonea'a  por- 
tico was  shamefully  hewed  and  defaced  for  tbe  sup- 
port of  the  timber>vrork  of  shops  for  seamatressea 
and  other  trades,  for  which  sordid  uses  thnt  once 
stately  colonnade  was  wholly  taken  op  and  defiled. 
Upon  taking  away  the  inner  scaffolds  which  sup- 
ported tbe  arched  vaults  in  order  to  their  late  in- 
tended re'pair,  tbe  whole  roof  of  the  sootb  craBS 
tumbled  down,  ud  tbe  rest  in  several  plaeea  of  Ihe 
church  did  after  foil,  so  that  tbe  ■tractnrs  con- 
tinued a  wofnt  spectacle  of  ruin  till  the  happy  Rea- 
torBtion.** 

Wren's  epiniou  from  the  first  was  in  fovor  of  re- 
building, working  to  Ae  scale  laid  down  by  bis 

great  predecessor,  and  making  the  chorch  worthy 
of  the  portico;  but  to  this  scheme  the  prejudices 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  were  with  bim  in  the 
commission  were  too  strongly  opposed;  and  when 
he  pointed  out  tfaat  the  pressure  of  the  vaulting  had 
thrust  tbe  piers  of  the  nave  considerably  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  some  of  these  worthy  members  of 
what  would  be  called,  in  modern  parlance,  tbe  com- 
mittee of  taste  were  not  ashamed  to  argue  that  they 
had  been  thus  built  by  tbe  original  architect  fur  the 
purpose  of  assisting  tbe  effect  of  tbe  perspective!' 
Being  thus  baffled  io  hia  design  of  entirely  taking 
down  tbe  M  Norman  pile,  be  gave  a  plan  for  re- 
moving the  tower  and  expanding  the  center  of  tbe 
church  into  a  cupola,  naiting  the  transepts  to  the 
main  body  of  tbe  church  by  a  concave  line.  But  to 
this  plan  also,  which  he  seems  to  have  suggested  as  a 
mexxo-temine  between  the  proposals  of  those  "who 
might  aim  at  too  great  a  mngnificence,  whirh  neither 
the  disposition  or  extent  of  this  age  will  probably 
bring  to  a  period,"  and  the  opinions  of  others  who 
might  "  fall  so  low  aa  to  think  of  piecing  op  the  old 
fabric,  here  with  a  stone,  there  with  a  brick,  and 
cover  all  faults  with  a  coat  of  plaster,  leaving  it  still 
to  posterity  na  a  furtber  object  to  charity,"*  to  thia 

>  Sir  Ji'ho  Soane  hu  ivcardvd  tooM  •DaodotM  of  anuear  ue(Ht«ci« 
la  th«  BiBMatuh  ««tita>y  ^niu  ■  match  for  Uua,  ia  hia  Mcaoat  of  iIm 
buiUini  of  th«  mw  Law  Coam— buc,  howatar,  la  Um  pabUabaJ  iditiga ' 
af  hia"PnbUc  BeiUui|a,"  bat  ia  tha  aopiM  Sir  pmaM  diattibWioa, 
which  aia  Maiaa  »  Fai«aulia. 
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pfan  DO  iMt  4ifi«ubiM  pr«WHit»d  thflsraelras.  Dot 
oaly  on  Ao  part  of  th«  comaMMOMra,  but  from  ■ 
itroiii;  popvlar  {Mliag  iq  favor  of  prwerviug  tfae  old 
tower,  of  which  (be  citisMS  of  Londeo  were  tra- 
dicioaBlly  prood,  akboagb  its  gloriee  were  long  sioce 
departed.  Scroog  appUeatioos  were  made  to  the 
kiof  for  its  presemtioo,  aod  Wren  wa«  obliged  to 
propose  a  ptao  by  which  the  tower  might  be  kept 
ataoding  tuOii  the  new  work  should  be  built  arouod 
it;  •*for,"  to  use  his  (»wd  words,'  "  many  oubeljer- 
•rs  woyM  bewwl  this  loss  of  old  St.  Paul's  steeple, 
tod  despond  if  they  did  Dot  see  a  auccessor  rise  in 
Ha  atead."  M  length  came  the  great  Gre  of  Lon- 
de«  to  iotsmipt  these  dispotes,  ie  all  of  which 
Wren  had  been  stremioesly  backed  and  supported 
by  bia  friend  aed  fellow-commissiooer,  John  Evelyn. 
•*  Yoo  will  Dot,  I  am  sure,"  says  this  excellent  aod 
aceom|riished  man  (whom  it  is  impossible  to  came 
without  a  testimony  of  respect),  "  Jbrget  the  strug- 
gle we  bad  with  eome  who  were  for  |iatching  it  (St. 
Paoi's)  up  Boyhow  so  the  steeple  ought  stand,  in- 
stead of  new-buiMiag,  which  it  altogether  needed, 
when,  to  put  sn  end  to  the  contest,  five  dnys  after 
Clyit  dreadful  conBiigmtion  happened,  out  of  whose 
ashes  this  PhocDix,  new  St.  Psul'a,  is  rveOf  ud  was 
by  Providence  designed  for  you." 

Bnt,  thoagh  Che  great  fire  suspended  these  vexa- 
tioaa  conlesta.  they  were  by  no  means  terminated. 
In  the  teeth  ef  Wren's  opinion  on  the  hopeless  state 
of  the  building — the  tower  now  tottering  to  iu  fall, 
the  pottieo  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  very  crypt 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  iailen  materials — 
two  years  more  were  consumed  in  nin  attempu  to 
resture  it,  sad  tbe  cominimiouerB  persevered  in  their 
own  course,  eren  nStftr  the  architect's  progiiostica- 
lionB  had  been  justified  by  tbe  fiiU  of  a  portion  of 
•  Fajutalii, 


the  na«e  while  the  sesflptd  was  vp  for  its  repair. 

It  wss  not  until  a  second  warning  of  the  same  kind 
had  occurred  that  he  was  at  l«nglh  autiioriaed  to 
rase  the  church  to  its  foundations.  The  removal 
of  the  .ruined  wslla  was  a  work  of  time  and  Ubor; 
but,  though  it  waa  long  before  tfae  ground  was  clear- 
ed,  it  was  still  longer  before  the  necessnr}-  approval 
of  the  plan  for  the  new  building  could  be  oUdined 
from  the  king  and  the  commissioners.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1675,  nine  years  afVer  tbe  fire,  and 
twelve  years  after  the  first  commission  bad  been 
issued,  that  Wren  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  >•  the  second  temple  of  the  Christian  world." 

During  this  interval  Wren  had  executed  aeveral 
of  those  edifices  of  which  his  conDtry  is  justly  proad. 
Although  St.  Paoi's  is  the  first  pulilic  work  with 
which  his  name  b  associated,  yet  tbe  first  which 
he  completed  was  the  SheldonianThealerat  Oxford, 
a  structure  planned  with  the  most  successful  adHpta- 
tioD  to  its  purpose,  and  reraarknble  for  the  skillful 
coDstructioo  of  its  roof.  This  building  was  com- 
menced in  1663.  and  opened  in  1669.  The  nol>le 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambi-idj(e,  and  tbe 
beautiful  quadraogle  called  Neville's  Court,  wore 
the  work  of  the  same  period,  and.  from  a  lettpr 
written  by  the  president  of  the  college  iu  1 666,  they 
appear  not  to  huve  been  executed  without  a  consid- 
erable shsre  of  the  same  sort  of  controversy  which 
had  thwarted  Wren  in  his  designs  for  St.  PauPs. 
u  One  of  the  chief  miseries  of  an  architect's  life," 
obserres  Allan  Cunningham,'  in  relerence  to  this 
circumstance,  springs  out  of  the  changes  which 
presumption  more  frequently  than  knowledge  com- 
pels him  to  make  in  his  designs.  Ordinary  eyes  can 
not  see  the  derangement  of  trtie  harinooious  pro- 
poitioD  which  trivinl  alterations  cause  in  architnc- 
>  Li£g  uf  Sir  C  Wrtn,  in  Familj  Libnuj. 
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toral  pliinB;  they  nre  iocHpshle  of  perceiving  that 
■ymmetry  in  a  work  of  art,  as  in  the  human  frame, 
may  be  utterly  mined  by  adding  or  withdrawing 
even  a  very  little/'  Wren  was  at  thfl  aante  time 
employed  upon  the  less  important  works  of  the 
chapels  of  Pembroke  and  EmmBDaet  CoHegeB  in 
the  same  UDlversity.  The  latter  is  ao  early  speci- 
men of  his  iatonse  feeling  for  the  pietorasque  in 
Mrcbitactnre. 

In  1665  he  withdrew  for  a  while  from  the  sqaab- 
bles  of  the  commissioDers,  and  vinted  France.  At 
tbi»  time  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XLV.  were  in  their  seoitfi,  and  stmetares 
were  rising  which  could  not  fiul  to  excite  the  high- 
est adnuratton  io  the  po^esaor  of  a  genius  deMiued 
to  create  diose  which  tboHid  rival  them.  The  Church 
of  Sc.  Roque  nod  the  College  of  the  Quatre  Nations 
(now  the  iDstitate  of  Fraaoe)  were  lately  completed, 
the  elegHot  cupola  of  the  Invnlids  nearly  so,  and  the 
Louvre  was  in  progress.  Wren's  correspoodenee 
shows  that  he  surveyed  these  buildings,  aod  the  nu- 
merous chateaux  which  the  example  of  the  monarch 
was  creating  in  Francot  with  a  full  appreciatioD  of 
Ifaeir  beauties  and  a  due  sense  of  their  defecla;  and 
we  find  him  in  communicatioo  with  Mansard,  Le 
Vau*  and  Le  Pautre.  and  with  Bernini,  who  bud 
heen  invited  from  Rome  to  furnish  designs  for  the 
Loovre.  "  Bernini's  design  for  the  Louvre,"  says 
VniD,  "  I  would  have  given  my  skin  for ;  but  the 
old,  reserved  Itnflan  gave  me  but  a  few  minutes' 
view.  It  wtu  Rve  little  designs  in  psprr,  for  which 
be  hath  rejMived  at  many  thousand  pittoles.  I  had 
oily  time  to  tof^  it  in  my  fancy  aod  memoiy." 
Tins  jonrDOy  of  Wren's  is  important  in  the  history 
of  his  vrarks,  since  it  has  been  assumed  that  bis 
Htyle  was  biased  and  his  taste  vitiated  by  what  he 
learned  at  Paris. 

The  Are  of  London  hns  been  represented  as  a 
great  ultimote  benefit  to  our  metropolis,  by  at  once 
clearing  the  way  for  those  extensive  improvements 
which  in  other  capitals  have  been  the  slow  work  of 
ages ;  but  this  position  may  very  reasonably  be  doubt- 
ed. It  is  true  that  little  seems  to  have  been  lost 
That  there  is  much  reason  to  regret.  The  pictares 
of  Old  London  are  not  veiy  &vorable*  The  houses, 
as  we  have  had  previous  occasion  to  notice,  were 
aoiversally  of  timber,  projecting  story  above  story, 
till  the  narrow  streets  were  nearly  closed  at  die  top, 
and  a  great  proportioo  of  them  were  now  very  old. 
As  early  as  the  reigo  of  Elizabeth,  complaints  had 
arisen  of  the  state  of  the  streets;  and  Evelyn,  in 
bis  tract  called  ••Fumifugtum,"  written  to  advocate 
the  improvement  of  the  city,  shortly  before  the  fire, 
remonstrares  tndignsntly  "that  the  buildings  should 
be  composed  of  such  a  congestion  of  misshapen  and 
extravagant  houaea,  that  the  streeta  ahoutd  be  so 
narrow  and  incommodious  in  the  very  center  and 
busiest  places  of  intercourse,  that  there  should  be 
so  ill  and  uneasy  a  form  of  paving  nnderfuot,  and  so 
troublesome  and  malicious  a  disposure  of  the  spouts 
and  gutters  overhead."  Of  the  public  buildings 
swept  away  by  the  conflngratjon  we  have  but  a 
■canty  account.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  cbnrch  of  the  Qray  Frmrs  (or  Christ  Choreh, 


in  Newgate-street)  is  Uie  only  ecclesiastical  edifice 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  fire  upon  which  our  old 
topographers  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  par- 
ticular. This  church  measured  three  hondred  feet 
in  length.  It  was  consecrated  in  1335i  and,  during 
two  centuries,  nobles  and  citizena  seem  to  have  de- 
lighted in  lavishing  gifts  opoo  it.  In  the  number  of 
ita  royal  tombs  it  was  second  only  to  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  even  this  bnildiog  had  been  grievously 
dilapidated  and  its  monuments  defiiced  long  before 
it  was  involved  in  the  general  destmctioD.  Holtar'a 
elaborate  view  of  the  city  shows  that  it  posgeseod 
hot  two  spires  and  fow  towers  of  importance ;  aDd, 
if  vaA  as  were  ^mred  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
for  those  trblch  were  loat.  Old  London  hmi.  hut  little 
to  boast  hi  her  parish  cfanrehes.  Nor  does  Howel,' 
in  his  cpmparisoD  between  London  aadoAer  dties, 
ancient  and  modem,  find  any  public  building  which 
he  can  venture  to' exalt  except  the  caihedml,  that 
unfailing  object  of  admiration  to  the  cithtens  of  the 
olden  time;  and  even  thie  he  is  compelled  to  praise 
rather  for  what  it  had  been  and  ought  to  be,  than 
for  what  it  actually  was.  Thus  far  it  must  be  ad- 
'  mitted  that  London  rose  regenerated  from  its  ashes. 
The  legislature  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
order  that,  in  future,  all  buildings  in  London  should 
be  of  brick  or  stone,  that  sufficient  party-walk  should 
separate  one  bouse  from  another,  and  that  mio-water 
pipes  should  replace  those  "maltcions  spoats'*  of 
which  Evelyn  complains ;  and  builders  were  encour* 
aged  to  study  some  eflbet  in  street  architecture,  by 
a  recommendation  to  make  moldings  and  projections 
of  rubbed  brick.  To  Wren  was  intrusted  the  res- 
toration of  London.  He  was  appointed  deputy  sur- 
veyor-general and  principal  architect  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,  and  a  field  of  action  was  opened  to 
his  genius  such  as,  perhaps,  was  never  afforded  to 
any  other  single  architect.  At  the  king's  desire  be 
made  a  survey  of  the  ruins,  and  produced  a  plan  for 
laying  out  the  now  town  on  a  regular  aud  consistent 
design.  In  this  plan  Wren  projKises  to  enlarge  the 
principal  streets  to  ninety  feet,  the  second-rate  streets 
being  sixty,  and  the  third-rate  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
Exchange  occupies  the  center  of  a  grand  pinauca, 
round  which  are  situated  the  Postoffiee.  the  Mint, 
the  Excise,  and  other  public  offices,  and  from  whence 
as  a  center  the  streets  radiate  to  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  city,  one  spacioas  lide  extending  to 
Lndgate,  where  it  foils  into  another  of  like  dimen- 
sions reaching  from  the  Tower.  In  the  fork  of 
those  two  streets  is  formed  a  large  opening  fur  St. 
Paul's.  The  parish  churches  are  distributed,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  equal  distances,  and  each  ta  so 
placed  B9  to  form  the  termination  of  a  vista.  They 
are  likewise  completely  isolated,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  banish  church-yards  from  the  town  and  esuhlish 
cemeteries  in  convenient  places  in  the  suburbs. 
Toward  the  river  a  noble  quay  extends  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  the  Temple.'    "  The  prHcticnbitity 

1  Londinopiilia. 

■  li  my  nut  be  faMrally  ksnwn  tbat  ih*  ki  oT  Chtrtvi  It.  Tor  n- 
niwiiig  nbttrnrtiniii  tm  (he  quBj*  contiaQed  in  fimv  flutil  IMI.  Iv 
tbat  JM  thf  behl  of  m  ciiy  Una.  nlarmMl  ai  nnaiD  mmoBcliaMDia 
coanacted  with  waiar-ti(]«  pninina  beins  ralM  rn  qnwlion.  nadt  m 
gf  Ua  iaSuBCa  u  a  manbar  of  pMliamaBli  and  tba  sot  vraa  npnM. 
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The  Aim  put  sbom  dw  MiMl  oT  Iba  flr*. 


A  The  Ififil  Cickinii.  |  o  Victw-oAee 
IsTlMlibU. 


I  K  TBsnruce.       I  a  OoBithall.       1 1  Doeton*  ConniMi.  [  l  Cqstom-lioaM.  j 
i  r  OolMih'i.     I  ■  St.  Fiul'fc      I  ■  Wood  lUiftac.      I  M  Rum.  | 
t  taamiMiUoo  of  UwJm  Will. 


iHarlwtsk 
tChmbM. 


of  this  Bcheme,"  Bays  tho  Kotlior  uf  the  .Pareiitalin, 
••  wifbout  loss  to  Aoy  tnao  or  infringemeot  of  rq; 
pmperty,  whs  at  that  time  demonstrated,  aad  all  ina- 
terinl  objectioos  fully  weighed  and  answered."  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  answers  to  the  objec- 
liona  were  satisfsctory  to  the  parties  principally  in- 
terested, and  the  scheme,  however  desirable,  waa  ill 
ralculared  for  the  curcurastances  in  which  the  citizens 
of  LoadoD  were  placed.  Besides  the  prejudices  and 
jealousies  which  would  naturally  lead  tlieni  to  cling 
to  their  old  posseasroos,  it  iiiay  easily  be  imagined 
that  they  had  neither  funds  to  bestow  upon  external 
grandeur,  nor  leisure  to  wait  for  new  distributions 
of  property  by  the  public  com  mission  era.'  When 
we  consider  what  was  actunlly  done,  we  shall  find 
sufficient  cause  to  admire  the  energy,  and  wonder 
It  the  resources  of  the  citizeas.  According  to  a  co- 
temporary  writer,'  ten  thousand  houses  were  erect- 
ed ID  the  course  of  four  years,  and  in  1681  scarcely 
a  racuQcy  remained.  But  the  new  plan  bad  'heon 
abandoned — opposition  had  started  up — private  in- 
laresta  had  prevailed ;  and,  though  the  mode  of 
building  was  essentially  improved,  the  new  city  final- 
ly rose  up  in  nearly  the  ssme  inconvenient  form  as 
the  old  one,  and  the  general  aspect  of  our  metropo- 
lis  was  restnmped  for  an  indefinite  period  with  that 
meanness  which  has  remflined  its  characteristic 
down  to  the  present  century.  Within  thnt  period 
important  changes  have  been  effected  in  our  older 
streets,  and,  whatever  miiy  be  thought  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  these  alterations  have  been 
effected,  a  taste  for  more  iofVy  buildings,  coupled 
with  a  dislike  to  the  dingy  brick  which  bus  hitherto 

>  Tba  ncorJi  of  Ibn  i\»ptt»*  Telativa  to  the  jtmpertiei  of  tite  citi* 
MM  adjiulicaied  the  eoainiiMODera  appuintwl  for  Ihil  ptirpwa  Oil 
bftj-OD*  fulio  TolnoiM  la  lh«  Britiih  HnMom. 

'  DalMi%  Tha  PiMUl  Sum  a( Lmiloa,  tWI. 


disgraced  our  street  architecture,  baa  indhiparBbly 
been  established,  and  the  London  of  the  seventeeotfa, 
century  is  beginning  to  disappear  before  it.  When 
we  see  these  cbanfjes  rapidly  following  the  iocrease 
of  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  coDsider  tiiB  prog<. 
ress  of  architecture  in  other  capitals  (in  Paris,  for 
instance,  where,  without  the  aid  of  a  conflagration, 
the  city  of  the  middle  ages  has  long  been  nearly  ob- 
literated), it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  greiit  fire,  by  caasiog  a  renewal  of  the 
whole  city  under  adverse  circumstances,  has  only 
retarded  a  much  more  effectual  though  more  gradual 
improvement,  at  such  opportunities  as  might  have 
been  favorable  to  its  development.* 

To  trace  minutely  the  course  of  Wren*8  life,  or 
even  to  follow  the  progress  uf  his  buildings,  is  not 
the  object  to  be  considered  in  this  place.  It  will 
be  sufhcient  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  facts  and  dates 
necessarily  connected  with  such  a  review  of  his 
works  as  may  interest  the  general  reader.  From 
the  time  that  Wren  became  thoroughly  engaged  as 
an  architect  we  hear  but  little  of  him  as  a  pbiloso< 
pher,  and,  although  he  continued  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  resigned 
the  Savilian  professorship  in  1673. 

Among  the  earliest  public  works  completed  in 
the  restoration  of  London  were  the  Royal  Exclinnge 
and  Temple  Bar,  neither  of  them  favorable  speci- 
men's of  the  architect's  style.  The  latter,  especidl- 
ly,  contnists  very  uofavunibty  with  the  design  left 
by  Inigo  Jones.  The  palace  erected  for  Charles  H., 
at  Greenwich,  which  expanded,  at  n  later  period, 
under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Mary,  into  that  proud 
national  monument,  the  Royal  Hospital,  was  also 

1  Oaa  of  ttia  lalaat  af  ilia  paat  lmpfn*M»ania  in  Iba  eitj  ia  a  moM 
lot  attrat  ifchitaciaia  Mouniu-atiaat.  "O  n  lic  oaua  I" 
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amotif;  'Wren's  enrliest  finished  works;  nod  it  was 
oo  tbfl  cDiDpletioD  of  the  original  building,  in  1673, 
UiHt  be  received  the  bonorof  knighthood.  The-fpt- 
lowing  forty  years  of  a  life  passed  io  the  service  of 
faifl  country  bbw  the  completion  of  the  fabric  of  St. 
Paul's;  of  the  fifty>ooe  cbarches  erected  from  his 
designs  in  the  city  of  London ;  the  Royal  Hospiral 
of  Chelsea;  the  College  of  PhysiciaDs  ;  the  exten- 
sive works  at  Windsor;  the  palace  of  Winchestar, 
left  incomplete ;  thst  of  Hampton  Court,  vitiated  by 
the  Dutch  taste  of  William  III.,  who  rejected  Wren's 
original  design;  Marlborough  House,  St.  James's ; 
the  Monument  of  London;  several  of  the  halls  of 
the  city  companies,  and  numerous  works  of  less  ac- 
count. To  analyze  even  the  princiiialof  these  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  general  history  ;  but 
some  critical  notice  can  not  be  altogether  withheld. 
In  this  inquiry  the  churches  claim  the  first  place, 
not  only  in  regard  to  their  number,  but  because  it 
is  in  his  ecclesiastical  edifices  that  the  originality  of 
Wren^B  genius  shines  most  conspicuously.  In  bis 
churches  Wren  appears  as  an  inventor.  He  hpd 
the  problem  to  solve  of  adapting  them  to  the  forms 
of  worship  of  the  church  of  Engkind,  for  which  oo 
precedent  existed,  and  he  has  essayed  various  forms 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes: — domed  churches;  those 
of  the  basilical  form,  t,  e.,  with  nave  and  side  aisles ; 
and  simple  rectangular  plans  without  columns.  At 
the  head  of  the  first  clnas  stands  the  justly  eel- 
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ebrnted  fane  of  St.  Stephen.  Walbrook — a  work 
unsurpassed  in  masterly  composition  and  graceful 
proportions,  to  which  ia  superadded  a  degree  of  re< 
floement  and  delicacy  of  taste  not  always  apparent 
Id  the  works  of  its  author.    Su  Benet  Fiak  is  re- 


markable chiefly  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
difhcultiesof  acooBned  and  irregohrsite  have  been 
overcome.  St.  Mildred's,  in  Bread-street,  is  a  small 
church  of  this  class,  without  columns,  and  deriving 
its  beauty  from  its  simplicity.  St.  Magnus  is  a  no- 
ble building  of  the  second  class,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
but  injured  by  an  unaccountable  irregularity  in  the 
iatercolumntalion.  St.  Bartholomew's,  near  the 
Buak,  aod  St.  Michael's,  Corobill.  are  composed  al- 
together on  the  ancient  plan,  with  arches  springing 
from  single  columns,  a  clerestory  above,  and  a  re- 
cess for  the  altar;  and  the  satisfHctory  result  pro- 
duced by  these  combinations  seems  to  vindicate  the 
basilical  form  as  the  most  characteristic  of  ecclesia*- 
tical  edifices.  The  former,  especially,  io  a  style  of 
the  most  perfect  simplicity,  is  strikingly  effective 
from  its  harmonious  proportions  and  the  good  keep- 
ing of  all  its  parts.  Bow  Church  is  a  composition  of 
much  grandeur,  though  it  fans  suffered  some  wrong  in 
the  process  of  adaptation  from  the  Temple  of  Peace 
at  Rome,  a  favorite  aothority  among  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  with  Wren,  who  misquotes  it  in  defenie 
of  some  indefensible  soteeisnw  in  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  this  church  the  galleries  are  well  intro- 
duced. In  his  managemeut  of  these  obstmctions. 
Wren  has  not  always  been  successful.  In  some 
cases  he  has  raised  the  pedestals  of  his  columns  to 
an  extravagant  disproportion,  in  order  that  ihnymiiy 
serve  also  as  props  to  the  galleries,  of  which  St. 
Swithen's,  in  Cannon-street — a  domed  church  with 
columns  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  stilts  on 
which  theysre  raised — and  Christ  Church,  in  New- 
gate-street, may  be  cited  as  examples.  But  in  oth- 
er instances,  where  he  has  placed  the  galleries  oo 
supports  of  their  own,  and  established  an  order  above 
to  carry  the  roof,  be  has  produced,  in  a  high  degree, 
that  union  of  beouty  and  oBefolness  in  which  he 
sarpnssea  all  other  architects,  and  has  established  a 
precedent  which  has  regulated  the  majority  of  mod- 
ern English  churches.  The  church  of  Sl  James, 
Westminster,  is  of  this  class,  and  is  an  edifice  wor- 
thy of  the  author  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  as 
far  as  the  interior  is  concerned.  The  outside  has 
the  unpardonable  fnalt  of  being  pliiin  without  being 
simple.  Of  the  third  class  of  Wren's'  churches, 
want  of  character  is  n  prevailing  fault,  some  of  tbe 
plainer  sort  diffenog  from  ordinary  halls  in  tittle  bat 
the  extraneous  fittings  :  hut  these  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, sufhcient  of  themselves  to  merit  observation, 
as  in  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  which  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  ecclesiastical  style  chief- 
ly by  the  picturesque  grouping  and  rich  cnrved- 
work  of  tbe  pews.  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  London  churches,  is  nlso  of  this 
class ;  nn  irregularity  in  the  plan,  said  to  have  been 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  resemblance 
to  a  gridiron,  is  in  nowise  injurioQS  to  the  noble  and 
elTective  style  of  decoration  which  is  its  character- 
istic.  The  exterior  is  also  to  be  noted,  as  being  tbe 
most  PaUadian  of  Wren's  designs. 

Thus  far  the  interiors  of  these  buildings  have  been 
principally  considered ;  externally  they  exhibit  but 
little  that  calls  for  remark.  The  majority  are  hud- 
dled ioto  corners  or  ranged  in  oarrow  aveoues,  where 
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grandenr  would  be  iniiplnced  imd  decontion  thrown 
away.  Wren  hns,  therefore,  with  coosummRte  judg- 
ment put  his Btreogtb  into  the  steeples  aod  campanili, 
which  soar  above  the  sordid  and  dingy  massof  hnbi- 
tatiouB,  and,  clustering  like  satellites  round  the  ma- 
jestic  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  impart  to  the  general 
aspt^ct  of  the  city  a  picturesque  grandeur  scarcely 
rivaled  by  Rome  itself.  Again  may  Wren  claim 
the  attribute  of  invention — for,  although  he  did  not 
originate  the  principle  upon  which  his  spires  and 
lanterns  are  for  the  most  part  coinpoeed,  of  applying 
Italian  detail  to  Gothic  forms  (which  is  ia  fact  a 
chamcteristic  of  the  French  semi-Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century),  yet  bis  mode  of 
adapting  it  is  peculiarly  and  eiclusirely  bis  own, 
and  he  has  Duiotained  with  perfect  success  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  church 
in  a  style  never  before  applied  to  it.  The  popular 
associaUon  between  the  forms  of  religion  and  the 
hnildiogs  anciently  consecrated  to  it  may  have  had 
its  effect  in  snggesring  these  compositions  to  Wren ; 
and  if  these  prejudices  on  some  occasions  proved  an 
embnrnissmeDt  and  stumbling- block  to  the  architect, 
we  may  allow  that  they  bore  their  own  antidote  if 
we  owe  to  them  the  spires  of  Bow  and  St.  Bride's. 
Hnd  the  stream  set  in  another  direction  the  fifty-one 
churches  might  each  have  exhibited  its  bald  portico 
and  its  pepper-box. 

Of  Wren's  fteeples  the  designs  are  very  various  and 
the  merits  very  unequal.  The  accompanying  plate 
shows  some  of  the  principal  of  each  sort,  and  may 
supersede  desctiptions,  which  could  hardly  be  made 
iotelligible.  One  excellence  they  possess  in  com- 
mon— tbe  graceful  maoDor  io  which  the  superstruc- 


tures unite  with  the  towers  which  support  them. 
The  vnses  and  other  objects  which  decorate  the  an- 
gles are  always  admirably  calculated  for  this  efiect 
Wren's  eye  for  form  and  proportion  seems  to  have 
been  perfect,  and  hn  ioventton  always  at  command 
to  (ill  up  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  outlines  wbkli 
bis  imagination  shadowed  forth.  This  was  his  ran- 
tage-ground,  and  the  failure  of  some  of  bis  interiors 
may  be  attributed  to  his  desire  to  maintain  it  when 
it  could  be  of  no  avail  to  him.  Perhaps  none  of  his 
buildings  have  suffered  more  from  this  errdr  than 
St.  Paul's. 

Wren  presented  several  designs  for  St.  Paul's. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  one  which  be  preferred 
himself  was  not  adopted,  and  that  which  was  un- 
derwent considerable  alterations,  suggested  by  the 
Dnke  of  York*  in  order  to  adapt  the'  cburch  to  the 
Roman  worship,  which  it  was  already  id  his  con- 
tomplation  to  revive,  and  insisted  upon,  although 
Wren  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  even  to  tears. 
The  original-  plan  was  compact  and  simple,  and 
suited  to  the  uses  of  the  reformed  church  :  he  waa 
compelled  to  add  the  oratories,  tbe  long  aisles  which 
James  wished  to  fill  with  processions,  and  the  re- 
cesses which  he  would  have  occupied  with  altars. 
But  apart  from  these  impertinences,  which  altered 
the  character  of  the  plan,  and  compelled  the  archi- 
tect to  Italianize  a  Gothic  cathedral,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  be  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in 
bis  partiality  for  the  rejected  design.  A  physical 
difficulty,  that  of  obtaining  elone  of  sufficient  scaot- 
ling  militated  against  the  adnption  of  ao  order  on  n 
scale  amounting  to  grandeur,  and  it  must  require  na 
inveterate  attachment  to  MytUm  to  reconcile  tbe  ex- 
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ExTiuoH  OP  St.  Padl'i. 


tnTRgHDt  beight  of  the  sfylobate  Rnd  nttic  into 
which  the  architect  wna  driven  in  nttempting  to  ob- 
tain a  suitable  altitode.  At  St.  Peter's  a  column 
has  beeD  ndopted  of  such  dimensions  that  no  attain- 
able material  would  suffice  for  the  entablature, 
which  has,  consequently,  been  restricted  and  stunted 
even  to  deformity.  This  fault,  and  many  others 
necessarily  cgntingeot  upon  working  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate module  in  a  building  adapted  to  moderD 
purposes,  have  been  Buccessfully  avoided  at  St. 
Paul's  by  the  use  of  two  orders;  and,  whatever 
faulta  that  expodieot  mHy  have  entailed,  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  ext«nor  architecture  of 
Paul's  is  both  better  in  composition  and  sounder 
iu  style  than  that  of  its  more  magnificent  rival. 

Id  the  adRptatioQ  of  the  old  basilical  form  to  Ital- 
isD  architecture,  a  great  difficulty  has  always  been 
experienced  in  reconciliog  the  low  flanlu  of  the 


side  ftisles  with  the  elevated  front  of  (he  nave.  The 
principal  elevation  of  the  original  basilica  of  the  an- 
cients WHS  on  the  side  ;  the  pyramidical  fHyades  of 
the  Romanesque  churches  and  the  flying  buttresses 
of  the  pointed  style  exhibit,  without  disguise,  the 
real  form  of  the  building;  but  to  the  Italian  archi- 
tect it  has  always  proved  a  stumbling-block,  and  few 
have  passed  over  it  with  credit.  The  usual  expe- 
dient to  which  they  have  resorted  is,  to  mask  the 
end  of  the  nave  with  a  second  order,  and,  as  this 
superstructure  has  no  proper  correspondence  with 
any  thing  within,  Forsyth  has  pithily  called  the  fronts 
ofthe  Roman  churches  "a  splendid  lie."  Whatshall 
be  Hid  of  St.  Paurs  ?  The  deception  is  carried  all 
round  the  building,  and  on  the  Oanks  the  upper  or- 
der is  a  mere  screen-wall,  concealing  the  roof  and 
the  buttresses  which  sustain  the  vaulting  of  the 
oave  and  choir.   To  the  internal  effect  the  upper 
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order  eontrlbutos  Dothiag.  Upon  eotering  the 
church  the  ditcrepnocy  is  at  once  detectod  botwean 
the  low  Bud  confined  apace  of  the  side  aisles  nnd 
the  perpendicular  altitude  outside,  while  the  order 
of  the  nave  is  exnggernted  and  crowned  by  a  dispro- 
portiooed  attic,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  it  into 
Bomething  like  an  accordance  with  the  eleTatroii. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  superiority  of  the 
exterior  of  St.  Paul's  has  not  been  Bttaioed  at  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 

The  cupola  ta  by  far  the  most  magnificent  feat- 


ure in  the  building,  and  rises  from  the  body  of  ths 
church  in  gi-eat  majesty.  Nothing  can  be  mora 
pleasing  nod  harmonious  than  Its  outline  and  pn>- 
portions,  nothing  more  pore  in  style  than  the  peri- 
style with  its  unbroken  entablnture.  »It  may  be 
safely  affirmed,"  ssys  an  excellent  critic,'  •'that  for 
dignity  and  elegance  no  church  in  Europe  affords 
an  example  worthy  of  comparison  with  this  cupola." 

■  Gwilt,  in  Brittoa'i  Public  Buildinn  of  Lendoa,  when  tba  raxkr 
mar  refer  til  tha  plmni  ani]  Motion*  of  St.  Panraud  Mnnl  Mbor  of  tka 
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Ta  th'ii  mnybe  added,  thnt  n  pnnilfel  with  the  more 
modern  cupola  of  St.  Oenevi^ve  at  Pnris.  which  is 
•Tidently  modeled  upon  it,  wilt  point  out  in  nn  in- 
■tructive  manner  the  line  of  demHrkntion  bstween 
two  qualities  id  architecture  too  often  confounded 
in  the  present  day — aimplicity,  and  poTurt;  of  io- 
rention. 

The  interior  of  St.  PanPg  is  unsntisfactory,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Gibboos'B  exquisite  carving  in 
the  Bcreeo-work  of  the  choir,  destitute  of  any  decora- 
tion which  might  serve  to  draw  the  attentioD  from 
the  faults  of  the  architecture.  The  lateral  arches 
of  the  nave  and  choir  iotprfere  with  the  continuity 
of  the  entablature,  and  that  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  complicating 
the  parts  ;  nor  can  any  other  motive  be  assigned  for 
the  barbarous  broken  pediments  over  the  opeuings 
from  the  side  aisles  to  the  dome.  The  concave  of 
the  dome,  ami  the  mysterious  effect  of  the  opeoiDg 
above,  is  indeed  grand,  though  spoiled  as  much  as  it 
could  be  by  a  most  improper  introduction  of  fictitious 
architecture,  in  the  paintings  which  the  present  gen- 
erntion  may  hope  to  see  obliterated,  time  having  al- 
ready half  performed  the  work.  When  Wren  de- 
signed the  church  he  dreamed  of  Mosaics! 

The  most  striking  defect  not  only  of  St.  Paul's, 
bat  of  Wreo'a  style  in  general,  is  a  want  of  purity 
■D  the  treatment  of  the  parts.  Such  as  Wren's 
style  was,  he  derived  it  from  the  common  authority 
which  at  this  time  regulated  all  Europe.  Bernini 
had  long  exercised  a  despotic  inOuence  over  the  arts, 
to  the  extent  of  which  our  attention  will  be  more 
pointedly  called  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
sculpture.  Wren,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  want- 
ed some  of  that  discriminating  inate  which  chamc- 
tnrixes  Inigo  Jones,  to  whom  alone  it  was  given  to 
be  picturesque  without  being  licentious,  seems  to 
have  been  coutent  to  follow  such  precedents  as  this 
school  of  art  afforded  him;  hence  the  mutilntiona 
caused  by  the  interpenetrations  of  pilasters,  inter- 
rnpttODS  of  the  horizontal  lines,  complicated  forms  in 
the  arched  windows,  and,  above  all,  n  most  wretch- 
ckI  style  of  decoration,  loose  and  uncertain,  executed 


with  a  relief  ruinous  to  general  breadth  of  aflact. 
and  encumbering  wttbont  filling  the  spaces  it  ia  de- 
signed  to  ornament.     These  defects  are  unforto- 


1.  From  th«  AntiqiM.  S.  From  Bt  PatilV 

nately  aucb  as  catch  the  eye  of  the  superficial  ob- 
server, and  stamp  an  unfavorable  impreasion  upon 
those  who  are  incapable  of  looking  farther.  Hence 
abundance  of  small  criticism  in  disparagement  of 
Wren. 

Tbe  London  Monument  is  a  column  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  its  magnitude  and  poverty  of  inven- 
tion— a  fault  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  architect, 
who  submitted  a  design  at  once  characteristic,  strik- 
ing, and  original.  The  accompanying  plate  will 
supply  the  place  of  description.  The  flames  ia- 
Buing  from  the  loop-holes  were  to  be  gilt.  The 
causes  for  its  rejection,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
acroal  design  by  the  authorities  who  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  affair,  may  easily  be  imagined  after  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  manner  of  conducting  St.  Paul's. 
They  were  probably  afraid  to  approve  of  an  orig- 
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inal  tden,  nnd  ezperieoca  ihowi  that  the  trnpo- 
teace  of  iDde<»aioa  ever  roiorto  to  precedent)  aod 
that  ignorance  takea  refuge  in  the  commooplaee. 
They  would  be  iocapabte  of  appreciatiog  a  colamo 
which  differed  in  any  thmg  from  the  regular  orderi 


8iK  Cmirorara  Want's  hkit  Dkiim  vok  tbi  Umnmrnmr 

OF  LONDOH.  - 

uf  architecture.  Another  '  propoaition  of  Wren's 
WM8  to  crowD  the  coIurid  with  a  statue  of  the  king; 
but  Charles  himself  teems  to  have  declined  (he 
compliment. 

Oue  of  Wren's  latest  emptoymeots  was  the  re- 
pair of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  he  added  the 
lowers  at  the  west  and,  and  pro|KMed  to  erect  a 
spire  ID  the  center.  Wren's  want  of  comprehen- 
sioo  of  the  details  bdongtng  to  A  style  into  the  gea- 
eral  spirit  of  which  he  entered  so  thoroughly,  is 
surprising.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  be 
mnied,  however  uoBUCcessfully,  at  a  composite  style 
in  his  Gothic  performances,  were  it  not  that,  in  his 
report  upon  Weatmiuster  Abbey,  he  apealiB  of  bis 
additions  bmng  sucb  as  he  coiiceires  may  ngree 
with  the  origioal  acheme  of  the  architect,  '*  trilhout 
any  modern,  mixtures  to  show  my  own  inventions."  > 
Tills  report,  and  another  on  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
which  he  surveyed  in.  1678.  are  invsJuabla  for  their 

>  lit*  penenl  npain  of  the  tUwjr  wen  tutXf  •AcMd  under  the 
WnMriiiuiidtimi  nrEtlwaiil  Tafuell,  mrchittet,  M  rMmMonliii 
tuMiri  im  tha  ckuMr 


observations  on  the  conatruclion  of  our  Gothic  cntbe< 
drala;  and  his  reports  in  general  ought  lo  be  the 
study  of  every  one  who  aspires  to  a  iinowledga  of 
architecture. 

In  addition  to  his  executed  works,  Wren  left  n 
nnmeroos  collection  of  drawings.*  Churles  II. 
seems  to  have  kept  him  in  constant  empioyDieot; 
and  among  other  designs  proposed,  but  never  ef- 
fected, is  one  fur  a  stately  mausoleum  to  Charles  I., 
intended  to  be  erected  at  Windsor.  Seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  were  voted  by  parlinment  for  this  work 
and  for  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  the  royal  ninr- 
tyr;  but  the  money  fell  into  Cbarlea'a  hands,  and  the 
mausoleum  remnrned  upon  paper.  He  also  made 
designs  for  Whitehall  after  the  fire,  which  finally 
led  to  the  abandoument  of  that  site  in  1697.  They 
extend  to  the  rebuiUing  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.' 

It  has  always  been  anted  h  a  remariuhle  fact  that 
the  architect  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  St.  Paul's 
should  live  to  see  its  completion.  He  laid  the  last 
stone  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  when 
most  of  those  who  had  been  associated  with  him  iu 
its  eommeocemeot  were  to  be  seen  no  more ;  but 
among  the  commissioners  who  conducted  the  work 
a  disposition  seems  to  have  been  perpetuated  to 
persecute  him.  After  the  death  of  bis  early  friend 
Kvelyn  he  was  left  exposed  to  the  full  etiects  of 
their  ignorance  aod  malice ;  and  after  the  loss  of  his 
unfailing  patroness.  Queen  Anne,  they  succeeded  in 
depriving  him  of  his  post  of  surveyor-general,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  for^-nioth  of 
his  service.  "  He  then,"  says  bis  son,  » betook 
himself  to  a  country  life,  saying  only,  with  the 
stoic.  Nunc  mejubet  Jbrtuna  expeditius  ^Uoso^tari; 
in  which  receu,  free  from  worldly  afUrs,  he  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  in 
conremplstian  and  study,  and  principally  in  the  con- 
solation of  the  Holy  Scripturea — cheerful  in  solitude, 
and  as  well  pleased  to  die  in  the  shade  as  in  the 
light."  He  closed  his  lengthened  aod  glorious  life 
on  the  S5th  of  February,  1733.  and  liea  in  the  vault 
of  St.  Paul's,  under  the  south  aiale  of  the  choir, 
'•with  four  words,"  says  Walpole,  "that  compre- 
hend his  merit  and  his  fame — si  MonDHEifTOii 

(2UJSRIS  CIRCUHSriCE.'" 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  protracted  career 
Wren  was  without  a  rival  to  partake  of  his  fame. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1702,  io  the  tiiirty-sixtfa 
of  hia  age,  that  Vanbrugh,  who*  like  Wren*  was 
fitted  to  aaceeed  in  more  pursuits  thu  one,  aod  wo 
already  in  the  zenith  of  repntation  as  a  dramatic 

writer,  made  his  appearance  as  an  architect.  He 
must,  however,  have  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  arabitacture  much  earlier,  since  in 
1695  he  had  been  made  secretary  to  the  commission 
appointed  for  extending  the  palace  of  Greenwich 
and  converting  it  into  the  Hospital.  His  first  essay, 

1  PrMBrwl  in  A*  Libr»T]>  of  All  Soal*'  CotlafB,  Osfcrd. 

■  Tlie  ]ut  oocuinn  ua  whirh  we  heir  of  Intgo  JunM'i  palaoa  w  la 
the  mgD  of  Qaetn  Anne,  when  ■  pnmphlel  wai  piibUeh*d,  which,  Mf>- 
poviDg  the  iDhsbiiania  dT  WMoiintUr  to  be  damnifiod  U  tb«  eXint  of 
ih'tny  per  cami.  in  lhair  limitM,  tndM,  and  propartie*  bf  Uia  raMMnl 
af  tha  cottn,  pnipuMi  the  rabaiMint  of  tba  palaea  aa  ■  pepvhr  Ma» 
on,  Md  avf (Mta  wwjt  ud  Mana  M  nnj  it  iMo  alaci 
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the  noble  mnnaioD  of  Castle  Howard,  erected  for 
Charles,  third  earl  of  Carlisle,  at  once  defeloped 
the  full  extent  of  his  genius.  The  success  of  that 
magoificeDt  work  led  to  his  employment  on  the 
DationHl  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  he  produced  Blenheim,  h  moooment 
worthy  of  the  oatioo  uad  of  the  hero  to  whose  glory 
it  was  dedicated.  But,  white  the  architiMit  was  im- 
iDortaliBed,  bis  days  were  imbittered  and  his  furtniie 
iojured.  Parliament,  which  voted  tha  palace,  foi^ot 
to  vote  the  funds.  Aa  long  sa  the  qneeo  lived  this 
deficiency  continued  to  be  anpptied;  "but  Queen 
'Anne  died,  the  treacury  eloied  its  duora,  the  par- 


liament eluded  to  fulfill  their  engngemenr,  and  .... 
it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  no  fuel  is  better 
established,  thnt  the  English  parliament  ordered 
Blenheim  to  be  erected.  Queen  Anne  paid  for 
what  was  built  while  she  lived  —  the  duke  paid  b 
part — and  Vanbrugh  and  bta  workmen  did  the  rest 
at  their  own  coats  and  charges." '  It  was  Vanbrugh'a 
misfortune  that,  amid  Uie  embnrrasBmenta  arising 
out  of  these  circamstaDcee,  lie  had  provoked  the 
implae^le  reeentment  of  the  duchess,  and  he  wiii 
neither  suffered  to  complete  his  own  desigu,  nor 
did  he  ever  obtuiQ  what  was  due  to  him. 

-    1  AUu  CauilBghMB,  Lib  of  Tmabrofk. 


BLunna. 


It  is  no  diBRdvnDtage  to  the  eompsmtive  reputatioDi 
of  Wreo  and  Vanbrugh  that  they  f<^lowed  different 
courses  ia  the  pursuit  of  their  professioos.  VaO' 
brugh's  practice  lay  chiefly  in  the  erection  of  noble 
maosions.  in  which  branch  of  architecrure  Wren 
has  left  few  examples  of  any  note,  and  those  few 
■eero  purposely  contrasted  with  his  ecclesinarical 
buildings  by  a  studied  tameness  of  style.  Vanbrugh 
turned  to  new  account  the  principle  established  by 
Wren,  and  adopted  the  majestic  turrets  of  the 
baronial  residences  of  our  anceatorA^with  the  same 
socceaa  as  had  attended  Wrea'a  appropriation  of 
Uieir  spires.  The  characteristics  of  Sir  John  Van- 
bmgh'a  atyle  can  not  be  better  defined  than  in  the 
words  of  Price,  in  hia  Treatise  on  the  Picturesque : 
"It  appears  to  me  tliat,  at  Blenheim,  Vanbrugh 
conceived  aod  executed  a  very  bold  and  difficult 
design,  that  of  uniting  in  one  building  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  Orecian  architecture,  the 
pictnresqnenesfl  of  the  Gothic,  and  the  massive 
grandeur  of  a  caatle;  and  that,  in  spite  of  many 
fWnlts  for  which  he  was  very  justly  reproached,  he 
bas  formed,  in  a  style  truly  his  own,  and  a  well- 
oombuied  whole,  a  mansion  worthy  of  a  great  prince 


and  warrior.  Hia  first  point  appears  to  have  been 
maasivenen  as  the  foundation  of  grandeur;  then,  to 
prevent  the  mass  from  being  a  lump,  he  has  made 
bold  projections  of  various  heights  as  foregrounds  to 
the  main  building;  and,  lastly,  having  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  variety  of  outline  against  the  sky  in 
many  Gothic  and  other  ancient  buildings,  he  bas 
raised  on  the  top  of  that  part  where  the  slanting 
roof  begins  in  any  house  of  the  Italian  style  a  num- 
ber of  decorations  of  various  characters.  These,  if 
not  new  io  themselves,  have  at  leaat  been  applied  by 
him  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner,  and  the  union 
of  them  gives  a  surprising  splendor  and  magnificence, 
aa  well  as  variety,  to  the  summit  of  Uuit  princely 
edifice." 

These  aentiments  in  a  man  of  sound  taste  belong 
to  an  age  which  thinks  for  itself,  and  were  not  those 
of  some  of  Vanbragh'a  cotemporaries.  His  merits 
could  not  have  been  unappreciated,  since  he  obtain- 
ed extensive  patronage  from  those  who  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief  io  him  by  employing  him  at 
their  own,  and  not  at  the  public,  expense :  but  he 
was  assailed  by  the  ctasa  of  critics  who  awore  by 
Palhdio— who  were  determined  to  measure  archi- 
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teetare  by  do  nde  bat  bit,  who  could  bUow  bat  one 

kiod  of  merit,  aDd  could  see  io  the  works  of  Van- 

brugh  nothing  bnt  a  faotastie  affectatioD  of  novelty. 

Swiit  and  Pope  leot  the  aid  of  their  verae  to  latn- 

pooD  him;  the  brilliant  sarcasm  of  Wnlpole  hare 

perpetuated  the  same  judgmeot  in  prose ;  and  thoa- 

Mods  who  take  optDioos  npoD  trust  have  been  ioflu- 

eoced  by  the  epigram — 

Lie  heivy  on  blm,  eanb ;  for  he 
many  ■  heavy  load  od  the«. 

Vaobrugh  died  in  1726.  His  principal  works, 
after  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim,  are — King's 
WeatoD  io  OlouceBtersbire,  Grimsthorpe  io  the 
eoaoty  of  LidcoId,  Eastbury  io  Dorsetshire  (now 
deatroyed).  and  Seatoa  Delava)  io  Northumberland 
— all  strongly  marked  with  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  his  style.*  He  also  built  the  Opera  House  in 
LoudoD,  which  perished  by  fire  in  1789,  after  haring 
undergone  many  alternUoos. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Queen  Anne  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  for  the  erection  of  Rfty  new 
churches  io  the  metropolis  and  its  neighborhood; 
and,  though  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  were 
imperfectly  carried  out,  yet  many  of  our  finnst 
churches  resulted  from  this  act,  and  others  which 
*  AU  fhUihtd  im  tba  Viunviu  BriUMieaa. 


were  consequent  upon  It.  AniODg  the  vrcbkects 
who  distinguished  tliemselves  on  the  occasions  aris- 
ing from  this  new  impulse  given  to  church -building. 
James  Gibbs,  a  nstive  of  Aberdeen,  claims  the  first 
plnce.  Afier  ten  years  of  diligent  study  in  Italy,  he 
appeared  in  London  as  an  architect  about  1710,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  placed  him 
at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  profession.  Few 
works  hsve  excited  more  general  admiration  than 
the  portico  of  this  building;  and  yet  it  has  had  tbe 
singular  fate  of  being  praised  for  what  it  is  not,  and 
condemned  for  not  being  what  it  ought  not  to  be — 
that  is  to  say,  a  model  after  the  anUque.  To  the 
unlearned  in  architecture  it  would  seem  to  require 
but  little  skill  to  arrange  so  many  columna  od  a  given 
plan  and  surmount  them  with  a  pediment,  and  stiU 
less  if  it  be  sufficient  to  appropriate  a  portico  ready 
made  from  some  ancient  temple.  But  there  is, 
surely,  some  difTerence  required  in  the  character 
of  a  portico,  the  quantity  of  its  mnsses,  the  propor- 
tion of  its  intercotumniationa,  and  tbe  style  of  iU 
ornaments,  according  to  its  position  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  simple  and  unbroken  form  of  a  Greek 
temple,  with  its  dead  walls  and  single  aperture,  or  as 
the  avant-corp$  of  modern  building,  more  intricate 
in  composition,  and  pierced  with  onmerous  openings 
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for  light  and  antnace.  To  modify  the  ancient  por- 
tiCQ  to  modern  oMges,  without  either  loeing  its  in- 
trtDsic  beauties  or  its  uai^  of  combination,  may, 
iodeed,  exercise  the  talent  of  the  architect.  In 
this  difficult  tasii  Gibbs  has  been  eminently  succeaa- 
fiU,  and  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church  tg  stilt 
aaequaled.  The  great  fault  of  St.  Martin's  is  the 
position  of  the  spire.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
lo  soaDd  principle  than  the  appearance  of  a  tower 
elevated  npoo  a  roof.  Gibbs  set  the  example  of  this 
vieiou  practice,  which  has  had  the  fortane  to  be 
alowst  DoiTenally  followed.  Wren  netxr  commit- 
ted this  error — his  stoeplas  always  stand  upon  the 
gronnd. 

Few  boildingi  have  provoked  severer  criticism 
than  Gibbs*8  nest  work — St.  Mary's  in  the  Straod ; 
bat,  though  it  must  be  condemned  as  a  heap  of  small 
parts  and  meretricious  ornamentfi,  yet  it  possesses 
in  R  high  degree  the  merit  of  being  admirably  com- 
posed for  tbe'situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  sod  the 
combination  between  the  fuyade  of  the  building  and 
th9  campanile  is  very  happy.  The  interior  also 
merits  praise.  Gibbs  was  also  the  architect  of  the 
Radelide  Library  at  Oxford,  a  noble  domed  building 
ia  a  coontry  where  such  domes  are  scarce ;  Mary- 
le-bonne  Chapel,  a  standard  model  for  economical 
ecclesiastical  buildings  during  the  last  century ;  and 
AUballow's  Church,  Derby,  a  good  and  simple  design, 
bot  iDcongraoiMly  tacked  to  an  ancient  Godiic  tower. 
The  west  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  King's  College, 
aad  the  Senate  Honse,  at  Cambridge,  are  portions 
of  extensive  designs  left  incomplete.  The  credit 
of  the  latter  he  divides  with  Sir  iames  Burrougb, 


master  of  Caios  College,  an  amatear  of  distinguished 
talent,  aod  designer  of  the  beaDtifnl  chapel  of  Clare 
Hall  in  the  same  university. 

Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  this  church-building  period,  was  a  pupil 
of  Wren,  and  succeeded  him  in  several  of  bis  public 
appointments.  He  was  also  associated  witb  Vnn- 
brugh  both  at  Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard,  nnd 
certainly  imitated  him  in  the  churches  of  St.  George 
in  the  East ;  St.  Anne,  Limehoose ;  aod  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfieldi ;  but  he  labors  clumsily  to  heap 
up  the  pictoresque  Ibrms  which  his  master  seems 
to  drop  into  their  right  places  without  effbrt.  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbury,  is  in  another  and  a  better 
style.  The  portico  stands  out  with  dignity ;  and  the 
steeple,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  dis- 
paragement and  even  in  ridicule  of  it,  is  an  original 
and  effective  composition.  The  interior  of  St.  Mary 
Woolooth,  in  Lombard-street,  is  Hawksmoor's  mas- 
ter-piece, and  msy  challenge  comparison  with  any 
work  that  modern  architecture  has  produced  for  the 
classical  simpliciry  of  its  plan  and  the  harmony  of 
uU  its  proportions. 

Among  the  rest  of  those  buildings  which  call  for 
particular  remark,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  West- 
minster, was  built  by  Thomas  Archer,  a  pupil  of 
Vanbnigh,  not  deficient  in  grandeur  of  conception, 
but  supplying  the  variety  of  parts  peculiar  to  the 
school  by  barbarous  cootortioni  and  mutilations  of 
the  architecture ;  the  ehnrches  of  GreoDwich,  St. 
George,  Ilanover-sqoare,  and  St.  Luke,  Middlesex, 
by  John  James  ;  and  those  of  St.  Giles  io  the  Fields, 
and  St.  Olave,  Soothwark,  by  FUtcrofk,  the  architect 
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of 'Wobnrn  Abbey.  We  may  further  notice,  aa  be- 
longing to  this  period,  the  noble  palace  of  Chats- 
worth,  by  Talnun ;  Tboreaby « by  the  same  architect ; 
MoDtagae  Hoiu6f  by  Fouget,  renwrkable  aa  our 
only  complete  ipecimen  of  the  gennioe  peculiarities 
of  Uie  French  style ;  and  Buckingham  Hoaae,  now 
BO  atrangely  metaroorphosedi  by  Wynne.  Nor  mast 
wft  omit  the  works  of  two  distiogatshed  amstenrs, 
Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  denn  of  Christ  Church,  archi- 
tect of  the  Feckwater  quadrangle  in  that  college, 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  and  several  other  build- 
ings in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  Dr.  George 
Clarke,  M.P.  for  OxfiHil  in  the  reiga  of  Queen  Anna, 
from  whose  designs  the  Library  of  Christ  Church 
was  erected. 

But  we  are  now  passing  beyond  the  cotemporaries 
of  Wren,  aud  touching  upon  another  school  of  archi- 
tecture, at  the  head  of  which  must  be  placed  the 
name  of  Richard  Earl  of  Burlingtoo,  a  nobleman 
diatiogutshed  from  his  earliest  yean  1^  his  attach- 
ment  to  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  to  architecture, 
to  the  study  of  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  professor.  Having  visited  Italy,  be 
returned  with  a  high  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Palladio,  and  a  deep  reverence  for  the  genius  of 
Inigo  Jones.  To  the  revival  of  the  pure  style 
of  architecture  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  ao- 
cienu  by  those  great  masters,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  sound  taste  among  the  grent  and  wealthy,  Lord 
Burlington  tbeuceforward  devoted  his  talents  and 
bis  fortune,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the 
additional  advantages  of  his  rank  and  high  descent, 
he  should  hava  attained  the  otmoat  degree  of  per- 
annal  distinction  and  the  most  extensive  influence 
over  his  cotemporaries.  But,  though  Lord  Bur- 
lington poaaessed  a  consummate  taste  and  a  atrong 
perception  of  the  beautiful — qualifications  to  which 
he  has  established  his  claim  no  less  in  practice  than 
in  theory — ^yet  to  them  must  bis  pretensions  as  an 
architect  be  limited ;  and  he  who,  with  the  names 
of  Pnlladio  and  loigo  Jones  to  conjure  with,  could 
direct  the  crtticnl  storm  which  burst  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  Vanbrugb,  was  little  capable  of  impart- 
ing any  thing  like  original  character  to  his  own. 

Perhnps,"  observes  Allan  Cunningham,  "  the  wit^ 
Vanbrugh  smiled  at  the  elegant  tameoess  of  Bur- 
lington's designs  as  often  as  the  other  arched  bis 
eyebrows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  wild 
and  unprecedented  splendors  of  Blenheim  or  Castle 
Howard.  One  was  an  original  inventor,  admired  at 
once  by  the  public,  and,  by  alow  degrees,  admitted 
into  the  favor  of  critics  and  connoisseurs;  the  other, 
by  working  to  pattern  and  rule,  achieved  a  name  of 
note  in  his  own  time,  but  which  has  ever  since  been 
on  the  wane.  Such,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  sure  fate 
of  all  copyists.  We  never  can  lawfully  become  heirs 
to  the  fame  of  men  wbo  wrought  in  other  lands  and 
died  three  thousand  years  ago.  No  poet  will  claim 
as  much  merit  from  translating  Homer  or  Dante, 
though  he  should  excel  Cowper  or  Carey,  as  he 
^outd  deem  bis  due  had  he  written  a  Fairy  Queen 
or  a  Task ;  but  your  architectural  copyist  takea  a 
much  loftier  view  of  himself;  be  imapnes  he  baa 
■cbievel  something  tmly  grand  when  he  has  per- 


suaded a  prince  or  a  peer  to  have  a  house  every 
pillar  and  architrave  of  which  can  be  justified  from 
antique  example.  This  servile  spirit  disgraces  the 
architecture  of  our  country.  Greece  will  never 
surreader  to  ns  the  honor  of  her  porticoes,  nor  Italy 
of  her  elevation* ;  and  therv  ta  the  more  reaeon  that 
we  abottld  dwell  on  the  memoriee  of  such  men  as 
Wykeham  and  Vanbrugh,  whose  genius,  whatever 
else  we  may  say  of  it^  has  at  least  ^ven  ns  architec- 
ture which  we  can  honestly  call  our  own." 

These  just  and  penetrating  observations  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  that  numerous  class  of  architects 
which  sprung  up  under  the  example  and  encourage- 
ment of  Lord  Burlington.  To  avoid  errors,  nnd  to 
adhere  to  precedents,  seem  to  be  the  fundamentol 
doctrines  of  the  whole  school,  and  their  practice  to 
be  coofined  to  mere  selections  and  combinations 
from  the  works  of  Palladio,  with  very  little  attm- 
tioD  to  the  adaptations  denuinded  by  the  exigencies 
of  our  habits  and  climate.  On  the  other  band,  the 
merit  most  be  conceded  to  them — and  it  is  not  a 
trifling  one — of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  style 
they  imitated,  and  their  works  generally  display,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  hnrmooy  and  good  keeping 
which  result  from. a  familiar  acquaiDtaoce  with  the 
principles  so  laboriously  worked  out  by  the  great 
masters  of  Italy,  which  are  to  architecture  what 
grammar  is  to  language,  and  which  later  architects, 
"the  mob  of  geniuses  who  bi^d  with  ease,'*  have 
thought  it  superfluous  to  acquire.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  English 
school  of  this  period,  that  the  style  they  bad  adopt- 
ed ihey  maintained  against  all  the  influeuce  of  the 
new  and  execrable  mode  of  decoration  (known  in 
the  present  day  as  the  Loois  Quiuze  style)  into 
which  the  seccessora  of  the  Perraolts  and  Mansards 
had  degenerated  in  France.  Still  the  charm  of  in- 
dependent character  is  wanting  io  their  spiritless 
compilations.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  no 
beauty  which  these  structures  may  possess  has  been 
sufficient  to  redeem  their  authors  from  obscurity ; 
and  the  names  of  those  architects  with  which  we 
are  familiar  bear  a  surprisingly  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  mansions,  deficient  neither  in  grand- 
eur nor  elegance,  which  were  erected  in  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  works  of  Colin 
Campbell,  who  shared  with  Keot  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Burlington,  and  built  Houghton,  Waostead, 
Goodwood,  and  many  other  houses  of  the  fint  chiss, 
are  Epical  of  the  whole  school,  and  may  be  consolt- 
ed  by  the  reader  in  the  Vitmvins  Britaonicus.  The 
executed  works  of  Lord  Burlington  himself  are  not 
DumerouB.  The  beautiful  Villa  of  Chiswick  (spoiled 
by  subsequent  additions)  is  a  professed  copy  from 
Falludio's  ckef-d'auvre,  the  Villa  Capra,  near  Vtcen- 
za,  and  the  noble  architect  is  eotitled  to  all  the  praise 
due  to  having  copied  it  well.  The  dormitory  at 
We&tminster  school  is  an  unbroken  and  unpretend- 
ing fM9ade,  possessing  a  truly  Falladian  character  tu 
the  just  proportions  uf  all  its  component  parts,  and 
the  excellentdrawiog  of  the  details.  He  also  erect- 
ed an  assembly-room  at  York,  Lord  Harrington's 
house  at  Fetersham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  at 
Whitoball,  and  General  Wade's  in  Buriington-atreet, 
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in  which  conveoience  was  so  much  Bacrificed  to  archi- 
tectural eflect,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  said  the  gen- 
eral bad  better  take  a  house  over  the  way  an  1  look 
at  it.  His  best  work  is  the  colonnade  in  the  court- 
yard nf  Burliagton  House.  "  Few  in  this  great  city 
auspect,"  says  Sir  William  Chambers,  "that  behind 
MD  old  wall  m  Piccadilly  there  is  one  of  the  fioeat 
pieces  of  architecture  in  Europe.  The  fH9ade  of 
BuriingtOD  House  has  been  claimed  both  by  Keot 
and  Campbell,  but  the  title  of  the  noble  architect  to 
the  beautiful  peristyle — a  production  equally  classicnl 
ud  originni — has  never  been  denied.  It  was  by  the 
munificence  of  Lord  Burlington  that  Kent  was  en- 
abled to  publish  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  The 
Antique  Baths  of  Palladio,  and  Castell's  Villas  of  the 
Aoeients,  were  also  published  at  his  cost.  He  died 
io  1753,  iu  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

If  our  ootice  of  every  artist  of  celebrity  were 
proportioned  to  that  which  be  obtained  from  his  co- 
temporaries,  none  would  occupy  more  space  in  our 
pages  thno  William  Kent,  who  demands  attention  as 
the  principal  agent  in  the  introduction  of  the£n^/i>A 
system  of  gardening.  With  little  talent  for  any  oth- 
er art  except  that  useful  one — the  art  of  rising  in 
the  world — he  professed  himself  a  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect;  and  cootrived  to  establish  and  main- 
tain, during  his  life,  the  reputation  of  a  universal 
genius.  For  this  position  he  was  mainly  indebted 
to  the  ioduence  of  Lord  Burlington,  although  the 
works  which  he  executed,  as  a  painter  of  portrait 
and  history,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  patron, 
are  remembered  only  for  their  utter  deficiency  in 
every  requisite  of  the  art.  His  altar-piece  fur  the 
church  of  St.  Cleaient  Danes  has  been  embalmed 
by  Hogarth  io  a  caricature  scarcely  more  ludicrous 
tbau  the  picture  itself.*  Aa  a  sculptor  he  designed 
the  wretched  cenotaph  to  Shakspeare  iu  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  exected  by  the  band  of  Scbeemakera. 
As  an  architect  posterity  has  refused  to  confirm  his 
reputation.  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  is  one  of  his  best 
works,  and  has  do  particular  beauty  to  boast.  The 
Horse  Guards,  his  principal  work  in  the  metropolis, 
exbibiu  uothing  excellent  but  what  lie  could  pro- 
duce by  rule  ;  and  the  cupola,  where  be  was  letl  to 
his  own  resources,  betrays  at  once  the  total  absence 
of  *•  the  felicitous  invention  of  genius."  The  un- 
Bccouotable  lock  of  discrimiootioo  which  secured  to 

>'  Thii  palatini  ii  •till  nilmnt  id  lha  venrjr-room  of  Ittr  pariih,  and 
Im  b  earioQi  ■pacinian  of  wtk»i  puied  for  wt  U  ihii  period. 


Kent  the  patronage  of  Lord  Burlington  seems  Io 
have  been  infectious.  His  oracle,"  says  Walpole, 
"was  so  much  consulted  by  all  who  affected  taste, 
that  nothing  was  thought  complete  without  his  as- 
sistance. He  was  not  only  consulted  fur  furniture, 
as  frames  of  pictures,  glasses,  tables,  chairs,  dec.,  but 
for  plate,  for  a  barge,  for  a  cradle,  &c.  Nny,  so  im- 
petnous  WHS  fashion,  that  two  great  ladies  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  designs  for  their  birthday  gowns. 
The  one  he  dressed  in  a  petticoat  with  columns  of 
the  five  orders,  the  other  like  a  bronze,  in  copper- 
colored  satrn,  with  ornaments  of  gold." 

Kent's  only  title  to  his  extraordinary  reputation 
lies  in  his  talent  for  landscaiie  gardening — an  art  of 
which  the  invention  has  been  claimed  for  him,  bui 
not  with  justice.  It  is  true  that  an  invention  sel- 
dom starts  forth  at  once  matured  Hud  armed,  and  it 
would  detract  little  from  Kent's  claim  that  Lord 
Bacon  bad  long  before  condemned  the  petty  formal- 
ity of  artificial  gardens — tbot  poets  had  imagined 
ocenes  of  delight  from  which  art  was  discarded,  or 
even  that  another  artist  (Bridgman)  had  been  so  far 
his  precursor  ss  to  let  a  glimpse  of  nature  into  oui- 
pleasure-grounds  by  the  adoption  of  sunk  fences. 
The  exquisite  landscapes  of  .Spenser  and  Milton 
were  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  until  an- 
other poet  developed  the  principles  u|M>n  which  their 
conceptions  might  be  realized,  and  reduced  them  tn 
practice  io  his  own  little  domain.  Few  rights  ari^ 
leas  disputable  than  that  of  Pupe  to  the  honor  of 
having  planned  and  executed  the  first  Enfilish  gar 
den.  There  is  still  left  a  great  share  of  credit  to 
Kent,  who  enlarged  and  illustrated  the  new  art,  and 
to  whose  influence  it  is  chiefly  due  that  the  world 
was  at  once  persuaded  to  prefer  the  graceful 
movements  of  '>  nature  to  advantage  dressed"  to  the 
barbarous  trammels  of  stone  walla  and  topiary  works. 
On  tliis  ground  the  fame  of  Kent  rests  on  a  substan- 
tial basis. 

During  the  reign  of  George  II.  also  flourished 
Thomas  Ripley,  originally  a  carpenter,  who  perpe- 
trated the  Admiralty;  Giacomo  Leoui,  a  protege  of 
Lord  Burlington,  who  did  much  private  business, 
and  has  left  ua  an  excellent  edition  of  Palladio;  and 
John  Nicolas  Servandooi,  who  had  acquired  a  great 
and  undeserved  reputation  at  Paris,  where  he  built 
that  most  defective  composition,  the  church  of  St. 
Sulpice.  Labelye,  a  Swiss,  was  employed  to  erect 
Westminster  Bridge,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  hid  the  flnt  itone  of  that 
atrnctare  id  1739.  It  wms  oompleted  m  1747,  be'mg 
the  first  work  of  the  like  deacriptioo  and  iraportiiDce 
which  England  had  seen  since  Peter  of  Colechurch 
boilt  the  okl  Loodoa  Bridge — a  period  of  Dearly  six 
coDtariea. 

At  the  acceflsion  of  William  and  Mary  the  throne 
of  paintiog  wna  occupied  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knalter — 

a  man,"  says  Walpole,  "  lessened  by  his  own  rep- 
utatiofi,  aa  he  chose  to  make  it  subservient  to  his 
fortuae.  Had  he  lived  in  a  coontry  where  his  merit 
had  been  rewarded  acoordingto  the  worth 'instead  of 
the  onmber  of  his  prodnetMna,  he  mighc  have  shone 
in  the  roll  of  the  greatest  mesters ;  bat  where  he 
ofltored  one  piotnre  to  fa^e  h*  laorifieed  twenty  to 
hicre,  and  he  met  with  anttomers  of  so  little  jndg- 
meot,  that  they  were  fond  of  being  painted  by  a  man 
who  would  gladly  have  disowned  his  worlis  the  mo- 
meat  tiiey  were  paid  for." 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  bom  at  Lubec,  abont 
1648.  Hsrtag  studied  under  the  best  Flemish  mas- 
ters d  the  day,  and  completed  his  edocation  id  Italy, 
lie  came  to  EnglaDd,  where  the  fairest  field  was  then 
open  to  talent  in  that  branch  of  the  art  to  whii^  he 
bad  devoted  hitnself*  By  the  recommeadatioD  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  he  immediately  obtained 
a-coHimiseioD  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Charles  II.; 
and,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  the  king,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  sbonid  sit  to  Sir  Peter  Leiy  and 
KneUer  at  the  same  time.  The  former  had  the 
choice  of  li^t  aod  porition ;  bat.  ootwiihstandhig 
the  disadvantages  nnder  whieh  Kneller  waa  thns 
placed,  the  facility  of  his  execalioo,  the  rigor  of  his 
handling,  and  the  force  of  bis  coloring  and  effect 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  when  contrasted 
ffiUi  the  refined  but  more  timid  style  of  his  rival- 
He  rose  at  once  into  reputation,  and,  after  the  death 
of  LeIy,  reigned  paramount  onti)  1723,  when  he 
died,  leaving  his  art  in  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion, to  which  he  had  himself  been  mainly  instru- 
meotal  in  reducing  it. 

Kneller's  talent  was  of  the  highest  order,  but  to- 
tally obscured  by  his  inordinate  love  of  money.  For 
the  grattlicBtion  of  this  sordid  passioa,  the  man  who 
eonld,  aod  oecaaionally  did,  prodaee  works  inferior 
to  Dooo  achieved  by  bis  predecessors,  degraded  his 
art  to  a  mere  manafiutare,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
beyond  supplying  the  demand  for  fiiees,  whieh  flow- 
ed apoD  him  with  the  irresistible  tide  of  foshwn. 
He  painted  ilia  heads  with  inconceivaUe  rapidity, 
and  then  left  his  canvas  to  be  filled  by  his  assistants. 
Pietera,  Bakker,  and  Vender  Roer,  Flemings,  and 
the  two  Bings,  Eoglifihrneo,  were  fully  occupied  in 
painting  his  draperies  and  backgrounds,  in  a  style 
purposely  calculated  to  give  value  to  the  heads  by 
the  slovenly  execution  of  the  accessories.  Sir  John 
Medina,  a  Fleming-of  Spanish  extraction,  and  a  re- 
spectable paioter,'who  came  over  in  16B4,  carried 
^is  mechanical  system  to  perfectioD.  He  prepared 
ready-made  bodies  and  postnres.  to  irtiieh  be  fitted 
the  heads  of  his  sitters.  To  the  level  of  perform- 
ances thus  produced,  the  bhod  deference  paid  to 
Kneller  soon  had  the  eflfoct  of  ainking  the  geneni 


4a8te.  His  owo  fame  be  considered  to  be  secared 
by  the  (isw  works  upon  which  he  exerted  himself, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  rest,  that  no 
one  would  ever  believe  they  were  painted  by  the 
same  man  who  did  the  Converted  Chinese."  That 
admirable  specimen  of  his  pencil,  one  of  the  gems 
of  our  royal  colleation,  was  his  favorite  work. 

Under  such  ioflaeece  the  art  declined  rapidly, 
and  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  came  to  that  etate  in 
which  it  is  proverbially  said  things  are  about  to 
mend.  John  Riley,  who  died  aa  early  as  1691,  was. 
indeed,  a  painter  of  original  talent,  and  has  left 
some  excelleot  works;  but,  though  patronkEed  by 
the  oonrbi  both  of  Charies  and  James,  the  over- 
whelming popularly  of  Kneller  kept  him  in  ob- 
acuiity,  and  he  has  been  less  known  than  he  de- 
serves. Michael  Dahl,  a  Swede,  who  came  to 
England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  and  died 
in  1743,  and  John  Murray,  a  Scot,  whose  portrait 
holds  a  place  in  the  collection  at  Fk>rence,  are  also 
to  be  distinguished  as  rising  above  the  general 
mediocrity.  But  fow  artists  of  the  period  had  any 
ambiciou  beyond  following  in  the  path  which  had 
led  Kneller  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  state  of  the 
art  throughout  Europe  waa  such,  that  little  new 
light  was  to  be  expected  from  abroad.  Encour- 
aged by  feeling  themselves  competent  to  meet  the 
expeetationB  of  the  pnbllc  upon  the  depreciated 
acale  of  merit  whieh  Kneller  had  established,  and 
by  the  employment  which  nnavoidably  fbll  to  their 
share  in  the  absence  of  {breiga  competition,  a 
school  of  artists  waa  at  length  formed  within  the 
country;  and  at  the  death  of  Kneller,  the  public 
pationage  in  England,  fur  the  first  time  since  the 
revival  of  the  aite,  was  inherited  by  native  painters, 
among  whom  Jervaa,  Richardson,  and  Hudson  took 
the  lead. 

The  reputation  of  Charles  Jervas  was  aasoredly 
not  founded  on  hts  merit.  He  lives  to  posterity 
solely  throngh  his  friendship  with  Pope ;  and  the 
extravagant  praises  bestowed  opon  him  by  the  poet, 
and  by  Steele,'  prove  sufficiently  how  slender  an 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  entered  into  the  high- 
est degree  of  cultivation  and  accomplishment  at  this 
period.  Whatever  merit  any  portrait  of  Jervas  may 
possess  arises  from  hie  imitation  of  Carlo  Maratti 
whose  works  be  had  learned  to  copy  in  Italy  with 
some  aaceesB.  He  died  in  1739.  Jonathan  Rich- 
ardson, a  disciple  of  Riley,  was  Mb  artist  greatly  so- 
perior  to  Jervas.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  r«pa< 
tnttOD  even  during  the  life  of  Kneller,  and  was  af- 
terward considered  the  head  of  the  professkin.  It 
is,  however,  from  his  writings  on  art  that  Richard- 
son derives  the  greatest  honors.  His  "Essay  on 
the  whole  Art  of  CritmriBm,  as  it  relates  to  Paint- 
ing," should  be  in  the  handa  of  every  one  who 
seeks  for  a  knowledge  of  sound  principles,  and 
would  learn  to  appreciate  the  divine  excellences 
of  Raffaelle.  RtcluirdBOD  died  in  1745.  Thomas 
Hudson  was  RiotMrdaon'a  pupil  and  soo-in-law.  and 
a  good  painter  of  heads.  His  name  will  ever  be  In  re- 
memlumooe  as  the  master  of  Sir  Joshaa  Rayaol^ 
whose  appearaoee  on  the  horiaon,  in  17&3,  phis  the 
1  taOm,  No.  4. 
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ekwe  of  diia  gloomy  period  with  the  diwo  of  bd  Ek- 
^iah  adbool.  Joseph  Higbmore  Bin  obtained  a  con- 
siderable tbare  of  reputatioD,  ud  his  works  deaetre 
notice  for  the  ligbtoess  and  freedom  of  hia  handling. 
One  foreigner  mny  also  be  named :  John  Baptist 
VrqIoo,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Car]  VbdIoo, 
whose  careful  fioishtng  and  attention  to  nature  cer- 
tainly contribttted  to  the  improvement  in  the  art 
which  b  visible  daring  the  reign  of  George  IJ. 
With  these  namea  we  may  stop.  It  were  an  nn- 
profiuble  task  to  follow  into  detail  a  catalogue  of  art- 
ists whose  works  have  Utof  aince  perished  in  the  ob- 
livion of  brokers*  ebops,  save  where  they  maiotiiin 
a  place  on  the  walls  of  oor  palacea  and  mansions  as 
iUuatrationi  of  the  geoealogieal  tree.  Want  of  taste 
and  ignorance  of  drawing  are  the  marlts  set  upon 
them  all.  lo  tact,  drawing  and  composition  were 
not  even  attempted-  That  which  Kneller  dinpensed 
with,  others  thought  it  superfluous  to  acquire ;  and 
the  leading  painters  of  the  day  were  glad  to  shelter 
their  neglect  of  the  elements  of  their  art  under  the 
precedent  of  confioiag  tlAirown  share  of  their  pic- 
tares  to  the  head,  end  leaving  the  rest  to  be  done  by 
deputy.  Joseph  Van  Akeu,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  a 
dexterous  workman  in  satins,  velvets,  and  embroid- 
ery, supplied  attitudes  and  dresses  to  must  of  the 
principal  painters;  and  it  is  said  that  Hudson  was 
nearly  driven  to  quit  the  profeesion  on  being  depriv- 
ed of  Van  Aken's  assistance,  by  his  death  in  1749. 
Hogarth  drew  the  funeral  of  Van  Akeo,  followed  by 
all  the  painters  in  despah*.  He  had,  however,  a 
share  ia  mending  onr  atyle,  by  leading  the  way  to 
a  better  taate  in  drapery. 

We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  school  of  Eneller 
better  than  by  summing  up  its  characteristica  in  the 
words  of  Walpole,  in  reference  to  the  slate  of  the 
arts  at  the  accession  of  George  I. : — •>  From  the 
stilToess  introduced  by  Holbein  and  the  Flemish 
masters,  who  not  only  labored  under  the  timidity  of 
the  new  art,  but  who  saw  nothing  but  the  starch  and 
uopliaot  habits  of  the  times,  we  were  fiilleD  into  a 
loose,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  a  dissolute  kind 
of  peiotiog,  which  was  not  less  bartiarous  than  the 
(^>poBite  extreme,  and  yet  had  not  the  merit  of  rep- 
resenting even  the  dresses  of  the  age.  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  still  lived,  but  only  in^ame,  which  he  pros- 
tituted by  suffering  the  most  wretched  daubings  of 
hired  aubsfitntes  ti»  paaa  fur  his  worlts,  while  at  most 
he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  the  likeness  of 
the  person  who  sat  to  him.  His  bold  and  free  man- 
uer  was  the  sole  admiration  of  his  successors,  who 
thought  they  had  caught  his  style  when  they  neg- 
lected druwiog,  probability,  and  liniahing.  Koeller 
had  exaggerated  the  curia  of  full-bottomed  wigs, 
and  the  tiaras  of  ribbons,  lace,  and  hair,  till  he  had 
itmck  out  a  graceful  kind  of  unnatural  grandeur ; 
but  the  succeeding  modes  were  still  less  favorable 
to  [Hctnresqne  imagination.  The  habits  of  the  time 
wre  ahrunk  to  awkward  coats  and  waistcoate  for 
the  men,  and  for  the  women  to  tigbt-laced  gowns, 
round  boops,  and  half  a  dozen  squeezed  plaita 
of  linaa.  to  which  dangled  behind  two  unmeaning 
(leDdents,  called  lappets,  not  half  covering  their 
atrught-drawD  hair.    Dahl,  Richardson,  Jervas, 


and  others,  rebuffed  siich  barbarous  forms,  but,  nut 
posaesaiog  genius  enough  to  deviate  from  what  they 
aaw  with  graceful  variatioiw,  clothed  all  their  per- 
sonages with  a  loose  drapery  and  airy  mantles, 
which  nf>t  only  were  not,  but  could  not  be,  the 
drees  of  any  age  or  nation,  so  little  were  they  adapt- 
ed to  cover  limbs  or  exhibit  any  form,  or  to  adhere 
to  the  person  which  they  scarce  enveloped,  and 
from  which  they  must  felt  at  the  least  motion.  As 
these  casual  lappings  and  flowing  streamere  were 
imitated  from  nothing,  they  seldom  have  soy  folds 
or  chiaroscuro,  anatomy  and  coloring  being  equally 
forgotten.  Linen,  from  what  economy  I  know  not, 
is  seldom  allowed  in  these  portraits,  even  to  the 
ladies,  who  lean  carelessly  on  it  bank,  and  play  with 
a  parrot  ^y  de  ncA  lodt  at,  under  a  tranquillity 
which  ill  accords  with  their  seemieg  sitnati«i ;  the 
slightneSB  of  their  vestmento  and  the  laDkoesa  of 
tfaeh-  hair  having  the  appearance  of  their  being  just 
risen  from  the  bath,  and  having  none  of  their  clothes 
to  put  on  but  a  loose  gown."  Anomalous  as  were 
these  female  costumes,  they  are  not  worse  than  the 
plate-armor  and  voluminous  wigs  with  which  the 
Kneller  school  clothe  their  warriore.  The  ludicrous 
corabinatioo  of  the  reigning  fashion,  the  Highland 
costume,  and  the  royal  robes,  represented  at  p.  466 
of  this  volume,  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  taste 
of  the  period,  and  illustrates  it  better  than  pages  of 
description.' 

In  the  higher  cbiss  of  art  effi>rts  were  sUII  made 
in  the  decoration  of  ceillnga,  balls,  and  auir-eases, 
00  a  grand  scale,  with  as  much  anccesa  as  might  be 
expected  when  we  eouaider  the  stata  of  the  arts  in 
general.  To  the  &me  aed  practice  of  Verrio  suc- 
ceeded his  assistant  and  imitator,  Louia  Laguerre, 
R  native  of  Paris,  who  had  studied  under  Le  Bran, 
came  to  England  in  1663,  and  died  in  1721.  His 
name  and  reputation  are  inseparably  linked  with 
those  of  his  predecessor  in  that  significant  line  of 
Pope's — 

"  Where  ipnmt  ilie  Kklnti  of  Teirki  uut  Lsf  nem." 
His  works  were  numerous,  and  many  stilt  remain 
at  Hampton  Court,  Burleigh,  Blenheim,  and  other 
places.  The  saloon  at  Blenheim  is  his  best  per- 
formance. The  compartments  represent  the  cos- 
tomes  of  various  natioos,  and  the  ceiling,  of  courae.  a 
vast  allegory.  Laguerre  was  in  the  first  instance 
chosen  to  paint  the  cupola  of  St.  Paurs,  for  which 
designs  were  also  offered  by  Antonio  Pellegrini, 
who  painted  the  stair-ease  and  ceilings  at  Castle 
Howard,  and  Marco  Riccl,  another  artist  of  repu- 
tation in  the  same  clasB.  But  the  claim  was  pre- 
ferred of  a  native  painter  worthy  of  the  distinction, 
whose  name  will  ever  occupy  an  honorable  place  tn 
the  history  of  English  art.  Sir  James  Thornbill, 
though  his  rank  is  rather  that  of  a  clever  painter 
than  an  artist  of  genius,  stands  alone  among  his 
compatriots  as  a  successful  follower  of  the  Italian 
and  French  sfyle  of  decoration,  and  in  the  fertility 
of  invention  and  readiness  and  freedom  of  pencil 
requisite  for  distributing  namerons  gronps  over  large 

I  Perhspd  boiTeiar,  m»  hsn  notfainr  in  England  wbicb  fBtlc  eqi&l. 
HiKUknl'i  repreiriiiBtjoa  of  iwolittla  Franvfa  prinMi  deccaMJ,  ni'mg 
BsM  n  the  cloods,  with  the  order  of  St.  Laait  nmod  ibeir  ula  ■ 
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Korfiues,  wh'ilo  id  enty  qaaliScatioB  of  an  artist  be 
is  at  loart  equnl  to  ai^  of  bii  ctriwraparariaa.  It  is 
to  be  kmeatod  tbat  Tbornhill  newr  visited  Italy, 
bnl  waa  osateDt  to  form  bis  taate  upoo  the  French 
flebaoL  Tb«re  ia  mnoh  grondear  in  th©  cimqiesi- 
tioDsof  Che  history  of  the  apostle  id  the  dome  of  St. 
Path's,  but,  08  we  have  already  had  occiisioD  to  do- 
tiee,  the  architectural  framework  which  aecompa- 
Rtes  tbem  is  mispisiaedf  and,  with  all  their  merit, 
they  are  a  debet  upon  the  geoaraJ  aspect  of  tb« 
building.  Many  of  hn  works  bare  perished  ia  the 
ukaages  of  faibioD.  Amoog  the  best  of  thoae  which 
remain  are  the  halls  at  Oreeowich  Uospital  and 
Blenbaina,  which-  display  inaay  banaties  of  hia 
ami*  and  all  tbe  dsfscta  of  the  age,  whiab  his 
talnnta  were  not  af  aa  order  to  aurmoaaL  Al- 
dipngh  he  WM  much  aaiployodt  be  felt  ammniy 
iha  nnjuat  iHiadSectiDB  Ibraigneia,  which  baa 
aver  bean  tha-  bana  of  Engjiak  art;  and,  wrbile 
Lafiisae  bad  recasfed  thoasaoda  Sn  hi*  fsintiogs 
at  Mootagoa.  House,  Thorobill  waa  fiirced  to  anb* 
nut  to  be  paid  for  bis  public  works  by  tbe  atfoare 
yard.  Sir  Jsmss  Thoruhill  was  ao  hoaor  to  hia 
professioa  ia  every  way.  He  eoriohed  himself  by 
his  works,  repurchased  tbe  estate  of  tbe  anoieot 
family  to  which  ha  heiooged,  was  ohoaco  member 
of  ptLTliameDt  for  Weymoutb,  and  died  io  1734, 
aoivenally  esteemed  both  as  ao  artist  and  a  man. 
Tbe  Tslaable  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  RaAwlle, 
now  the  property  of  tbe  Royal  Academy,  wore 
fMUDted  by  biin. 

.  After  tbe  'deatb  of  Sir  JameB  Tborabill  this 
Imaoh  of  fMintiag  waot  rapidly  out  of  iashioa  io 
Gnglaiid,  probably  from  tba  noatiul  attritioii  of  waot 
of  talent  and  waot  of  enoonragaaienL  Kant  may 
have  eootriboted  to  briog  it  ioto  disrepoto.  Io  tbe 
earlier  part  of  faia  career,  aa  wa  bare  already  no- 
dead,  be  had  been  extensirely  employed  as  a  paioter 
iJuougb  tite  interest  of  Lord  Burliagtoo.  slihougb, 
iicoordlng  to  Walpole,  his  cok>riog  was  worse  and 
more  raw  than  tbnt  of  the  moat  errant  JourneymRo 
(if  tbe  profeasioo.  sod  liia  drawiog  as  defective  and 
void  of  every  merit  as  his  coloriDg.  Oiaooino  Ami- 
uoni,  a  Veneiiao,  who  came  to  England  in  1729,  is 
one  of  the  last  paiotara  who  professed  this  ntyi^. 
After  filling  many  atair-oaaes  and  halls  wiUi  Scrip- 
tare,  fable,  and  allegoiy,  now  long  jbrgotten*  but  re> 
eordad  as  aqaally  devoid  of  eglor,  oompoaiiioD,  and 
expreanoOf  be  was  oU^ed  to  daacand  to  portrait,  in 
which,  in  apito  of  these  demarUs,  he  was  greatly 
eocooragad  and  well  paid.  Henry  Cooke*  who  be- 
loDgt  to  tbe  earlier  part  of  this  period,  since  be  died 
in  1700,  must  be  ooticed  ns  having  studied  under 
Sttlmtor  Rosa.  He  painted  tbe  clwir  of  New  Col- 
lege Chapel,  nt  Oxford,  and  the  ceiliog  of  tbe  ]Bvg/» 
room  at  Uie  New  River  bead. 

A  law  more  paintors,  both  foreign  and  ontive.  oot 
included  in  the  foregoing  clnsaes,  remain  to  be  meo- 
tjooed.  Tbe  celebnttod  battle  painter,  Peter  Vander 
Meuten,  came  to  England  io  1676 :  Uemakirk  died 
IB  London  in  1704 ;  and  Uodfrey  Schalken,  famous 
for  his  eaadle-ligbts  (to  which,  however,  his  talent 
waa  entirely  Enited),  came  over  twice  in  the  rmgn 
of  King  WilliaiDt  hy  whom  he  waa  pstroniaed.  It 


is  rotated  hj  him  that  he  directed  the  king  to  bold 
the  candle,  and  anfferod  the  hot  wax  to  mn  over  his 
fingers  while  he  was  painting  bis  portrait  vrith  hia 
fsvmito  effiset.  Jcdia  Van  Wyck*  a  painter  of  hoiaao 
scarcely  inferior  to  Wonvermaos,  died  in  England, 
in  1702.  James  Bogdsoi,  a  Hungarian,  painted 
flowers,  frnit,  birds,  and  other  light  decwatioos,  ,of 
which  many  still  remnio  in  the  panels  of  the  royal 
palaces.  Luke  Cradocb,  a  native  of  Sonwrsetshirc, 
diatinguisbed  himself  in  tbe  same  style,  which  seems 
to  have  come  into  vogue  as  tbe  heavier  mode  of 
deooratioa  declined,  stnce  Walpole  mentioBftserMml 
artists  who  practiced  it  at  the  same  lime.'  Boit,  ao 
artist  of  Freoch  parantage,  was  an  excellent  matter 
in  enamel,  who  waa  mnch  patronised  and  received 
high  prices  io  tbe  reign  of  Queen  Anna.  Liotard 
aad  Zioeke*  in  tba  same  style  of  art,  flonrished  in 
the  reign  Oaot^ga  11.  The  latter  ia  acaroeljr  snr- 
passed  by  Petitob  Theodore  Netseber^  tbe  eldest 
Bon  of  Unspar  NotsohWi  palotad  in  England;  fan 
enwlled  hi  small  portniita  pkwed  in  lamily  groopo. 
BatehasiH*  Dennar.  known  by  his  extraordinary 
finish,  which  he  carried  to  «  perfection  amounting 
to  a  merit,  came  to  England,  oo  the  invitation  of 
Oeorgo  I.,  in  1736.  fiXonamy,  a  native  of  Jersey, 
was  a  good  painter  of  sea-pieces.  The  Undscapea 
of  Peter  TillenianB,  who  painted  many  views  of 
genHenien's  seats,  with  hunts,  races,  &c.,  are  well 
known  in  English  collections.  He  died  in  1734. 
Joho  WoottoD  was  one  of  the  fint  artiMs  of  bis 
time  as  an  animal  paiotor.  He  was  also  successful 
in  landscape.  Francis  Uayman  ooghtt  perhaps,  to 
bavo  been  i^ced  in  the  former  class  «f  artiata,  as 
he  professed  the  historical  style ;  but  be  began  life 
na  R  sceno-paintar.  and  first  diatingniahed  hiinaelf 
by  his  decorations  at  Vanxhall.  H«  in  beat  known 
by  hia  desigoa  for  bcok-plates,  io  whieb  h»  succeed- 
ed well,  though  a  strong  msnaerist,  and  easily 
distinguishRble,"  says  Walpole,  "by  the  Urge  noses 
and  shambling  legs  of  his  figures."  His  best  work 
is  his  set  of  designs  for  Don  Quixote.  The  cele- 
brated Antonio  Canaletti,  encouraged  by  the  number 
of  pictures  he  sold  to  the  Eoglisb  who  visited  Vooice. 
came  to  England  in  1746 ;  be  staid  about  two  years, 
having  met  with  iodifTerent  success.  CannleUi's 
Venetian  paintinga  are  the  most  perfect  transcripts 
of  bis  Dative  city;  these  he  executed  in  London 
aire  inferior  in  tbo  precise  ratio  of  the  difference  of 
subject  and  climata.  George  Lambert  is  ana  of  tba 
first  of  our  painters  who  diatingniahed  himself  in 
landscapa ;  but  as  yet  thara  was  no  JEngliA  aoluNl. 
and  be  did  bpt  imitate  Gaepar  Poaasui. 

Apart  from  all|  lumsalf  a  class,  of  which  he  is  the 
first  and  the  last,  dwells  William  Hognrtb,  of  whom 
Eogbind  may  proudly  boast  tliat  he  is  her  own  son* 
This  great  and  original  genius  was  born  in  LooUoa, 
in  1697  or  1688.  His  early  propsnsity  for  the  arts 
met  with  no  fiirther  BDc^umgement  than  to  plic» 
him  with  an  engraver  of  arms  upon  plate;  but  1^ 
very  soon  felt  bis  strength,  and  aspired  to  something 
beyond  an  occupation  so  hnmble.  and,  hiving  applied 

1  Mwl^ay  liUnd,  nair  WlndMr,  wai  m  mmmai  Ihn  ikt  BmIwti 
paiiiMd  tkm  ia  twm  umptai  tar  lb*  Diks  aC  HtrlMtovgl),  kfClsp- 
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tiiiDMlf  to  punting,  wa  find  Unii  when  ha  bsgsn 
bariaaai  oa  h'n  own  Bcooanti  farnuhing  platea  to 
booluellen,  among  which  the  illastnitioM  to  Hadt- 
bne  brought  him  some  reputation,  and  paintog  small 
fiimily  groups,  in  which  for  some  time  he  met  with 
igood  soecess.  He  also  oecnaionally  produced  a  sa- 
tirical  plate — thn  earliest,  called  The  Taste  of  the 
Timea,"  is  dated  1734.  Thus  employed,  be  passed 
several  yeara  before  he  astooished  the  world  with 
aoy  of  those  prodaetions  which  have  immortalisted 
htm.  The  *•  Midnight  Modern  ConTersatioii,"  and 
Soatbwnrk  Fair"  were  faia  Arat  oonsiderahle  works 
to  hia  own  peeoliar  s^le ;  but  it  was  **  The  Harlot's 
pR^reea**  which  folly  revealed  his  genina  and  estab- 
liriMd  bis  &ine,  in  17S4.  A  Tepresentation  oi  real 
life  M»  jnat  and  so  striking.— a  tste  so  intMVsUng,  so 
iaid^iUy  trid*  and  so  dramatically  elabomted — paa- 
sions  and  fe^ngs  so  aecnrately  expressed,  accesso- 
ries so  pregnane  with  hnmor,  at  once  tmpresssd  the 
noderstoadii^B  and  the  hearts  of  all  ranks.  Its 
popalarity  waa  nnbonDded ;  twelve  fanndred  sab* 
scripcions  to  the  engravings  rewarded  the  tsleots 
of  the  artist :  the  scenes  were  draniatieed  for  the 
stage,  and  thousands  of  imitatioas  were  dispersed 
throaghovc  the  klogdom.  The  sacceas  of  this  first 
essay  in  bis  pictured  morals  led  to  the  produotieo 
of  »  The  Rake's  Progress"  Id  the  following  year, 
which  {wodnced  less  idatt  as  it  waa  oo  longer  a 
novelty. 

Prsviovaly  to  the  publieatroti  of  the  Hartet's 
Pmgreas,  he  had  married,  against  the  consent  of 
her  paraMih  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Tborn-> 
hiH.  Hii  nceeas  was  the  means  of  leading  to  a 
reeooeiliation  with  his  fiitfaer- in-law,  and  Hogarth's 
pungent  aatrrea  against  Kent  and  his  supporters 
may  be  traced  to  the  jealoosy  with  which  Thorohill 
regarded  ^e  protfgi  of  Lord  BurtingMo.  In  the 
Taste oftbe  Times  Hogarth  had  already  represented 
Kent  exited  above  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angeio 
on  the  apex  of  BDrlrogtoo-gnte,  and  some  yeara 
later  he  joined  io  the  general  iudignatioo  agsioat 
Pnpe  for  his  description  of  "Timon's  ViHn,"  by  a 
iniat  in  which  the  poet  is  white-washing  Boriing- 
ton-gnte,  and  bespattering  the  Dake  of  Cabndos's 
carriage  aa  it  passes  by. 

As  Hn^rth  had  married  witb  only  his  profession 
fiir  a  BMunteoanee,  he  judged  it  {H'ndent  to  continue 
the  praeUce  of  portralt-pRrnting,  for  which  he  cer- 
tainly possessed  but  few  qunlifications.    By  the 
other  professora  of  that  branch  of  the  art  be  was 
considered  an  iaterloper;  in  foct,  they  reluctnotly 
admitted  him  to  be  a  paintHr  at  all,  but  affected  to  ' 
look  upon  him  as  an  engraver,  and  his  pictures  as 
materials  for  copper-plates.    They  could  not  com* 
l^aisantly  class  with  themselves  one  who  belonged  j 
to  no  achool,  and  followed  none  of  the  conventions 
which  passed  with  them  for  the  priociples  of  art, 
and  whose  works  bore  an  impress  of  thought  differ- 
ent ttom  what  had  raised  any  artist  to  eminence.  | 
Hogarth,  on  the  other  hand,  holding  the  cotempo- ' 
rary  state  of  art  aa  cheap  aa  it  desenred,  was  inclined  ' 
Io  fflisandersland  bis  own  just  valtie.   Having  ex- 1 
pressed  some  contempt  ibr  the  taste  of  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  compared  Greene  with  Handel — ' 


•'Ay,"  said  faia  Infmwant,  bot  he  aaid  at  the  stnw 
time  that  yon  were  as  good  a  pomnit  painter  as 
Vandyke."  *•  There  he  was  right,"  says  Hogarth ; 
"  and  so,  by  G — ,  I  am  :  give  me  my  time  and  let 
me  choose  my  subject."  Conceiving  himself  to  have 
attained  this  point  without  any  obligation  to  books  or 
to  the  works  of  other  roasters,  he  affected  upon  all 
occasions  to  despise  a  connre  of  study,  which  he 
considered  snperflnons.  On  this  favorite  topic  his 
declamation  was  fluent  and  bitter,  and  |HOvoked  en- 
mities  which  pnrsned  him  through  life. 

In  1744  he  brought  to  the  test  the  public  estinift* 
tion  of  his  talents  on  canvaa,  by  offering  for  sale 
ttie  ordinal  paintings  of  the  Harlot's  Progress,  tho 
Rake's  Progresa,  those  nmusiiig  reeords  of  I«ondnn 
life  "The  Fnnr  Timea  nf  the  Day."  nnd  the 
"  StrnHiag  Actresses  dressing  in  e  Bnm,"  periiapa 
tbe  most  exquisitely  humorotts  ef  ell  his  produc- 
tions. Owing,  preb^y*  in  some  measure  to  tbe 
calmls  which  his  pr^eaiona  bed  raised  against 
him,  partly,  perliaps,  to  the  ofiense  given  by  the 
etching  of  The  Baule  of  the  Piotnrea,"  which  he 
distributed  as  a  ticket  of  admiasioD,  and  partly  to 
some  singular  and  orbitrary  conditions  in  the  tarma 
of  the  sale,  not  likely  to  conciliate  patrons,  he  re- 
ceived for  the  whole  of  these  pictures,  nioeteeo  in 
Domber,  no  more  than  c£437.  The  Rake'a  Prog- 
resa  bIodo  has  since  produced  nearly  double  Uie 
amount. 

The  next  of  his  drainas-^for  sad  he  himself 
designated  them,  and  as  such  they  have  beea  weH 
characterized  by  Walpole— was  tbe  *•  Marriage  i.  la 
Mode,"  of  which  the  prints  were  published  in  1745. 
Tbe  pictures  he  put  up  to  the  liest  bidder,  hi  1750, 
and,  remembering  and  resenting  hia  disappointment 
on  tlie  former  occasion,  he  put  foith  an  advertise* 
ment  in  such  caustic  and  imprudent  terms  as  effect- 
ually drove  away  all  competitors,  and  he  obtained 
but  130  guineas  for  this  admirable  aeries,  whicb 
were  afterward  placed  in  Mr.  Angerstein's  colleothm 
at  the  price  of  1000.' 

These  were  not  all  the  mortificatioea  the  painter 
had  tn  undergo.  On  tbe  production  of  the  **  March 
to  Fiaehley'*  he  dedicated  the  plate  to  the  king,  and 
the  pirtnre  was  submitted  to  his  majesty's  inspec- 
tion. George  II.  wae  a  brave  soldier  and  an  honest 
man,  but  no  judge  of  any  work  either  ef  art  or 
humor.  Expecting,  perbapa,  to  see  some  warlike 
allegory,  he  was  unluckily  seized  with  the  idea  that 
the  painter  meant  to  ridicule  hia  guards,  and  ordered 
the  picture  out  of  his  sight  io  terms  to  which  Ho- 
garth gave  the  retort  oourteous,  by  substituting  for 
his  name  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  "as  an  en- 
coomgerof  the  arts."  This  picture,  considered  bis 
chef-tVauvre,  being  disposed  of  by  loltery,  Hogarth 
presented  tbe  unsold  chances  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  where  it  was  consequeoUy  depusited  and 
still  remains. 

The  Marriage  i  la  Mode  was  shortly  Ibltowed  by 
the  twelve  platea  of  Industry  and  Idleness.  As  the 
fnrmer  exposed  Hie  rices  of  high  life,  the  latter  were 
meant  to  convey  similar  instruction  to  the  humbler 
classes.    The  artist  announces  them  as  being  for 

■  Now  ID  tha  Nitiimml  G«lkiT, 
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tiM  rather  ttma  ornBtneDti  and  th*  axewitioa,  in 
fuiU  tB  ioferior  to  tho  iatentioD. 

Is  1753  ho  gmified  his  old  •aontei  and  laade  ■ 
hast  <»f  oew  obm  by  writing  a  book.  *•  The  Aoaljus- 
of  BeMty"  draw  apoo  him  B  stDriDof  clomur.  Bat, 
whatever  oiay  be  the  valae  of  the  thoory  whioh  ita 
purpose  is  to  recomnwod.  or  bowerer  signal  the 
&ilure  which  attended  the  author's  attempts  to  carry 
it  into  pracUce,  it  ia  a  book  fuJI  of  sound  aod  acute 
observatioos  upon  art.  It  is  difficalt  to  belieTe.  in 
perusing  this  and  other  writings  wiiicfa  Uogarth  has 
left,  tliat  he  was  the  illiterate  maa  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers have  represented  him. 

Jn  1757  be  visited  France,  but  had  only  reached 
Calais  when  he  was  arrested  aod  insulted,  according 
to  the  theo  practice  of  » the  poUteat  oatioa  in  the 
world,"  for  making  use  of  his  sketch-book  in  a  forti- 
fied town.  This  adventure  he  hoa  commemorated 
iu  his  piotura  of  Calais  Gate,"  ooe  of  the  best  of 
his  works  io  poiat  of  coloring,  though  that  is  a  quality 
in  which  ho  is  seldom  deficient.  In  the  following 
year  he  painted  his  Sigismanda,"  an  nnderukiog 
by  which  he  gained  oothi^g  bnt  veiation.  Hogarth 
was  Bccnstomed,  and  not  without  cause,  to  attribnte 
the  depressed  state  of  art  in  England  to  the  iodis- 
r-riminnte  preference  for  every  thing-  foreign,  and, 
being  provoked  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  pounds 
pnid  for  the  Sigismuoda  reputed  to  be  by  Correggio, 
Hod  purchased  aa  such  at  Sir  Luke  Schnub's  sale, 
he  asserted  in  sn  evil  boar  that  be  would  produce 
ooe  08  good  if  any  one  would  encourage  him  by  as 
good  a  price.  He  was  taken  at  his  word  by  Sir 
Ritilurd  (afterward  Lord)  Grosvenor,  who  returned 
the  picture  upon  the  artist's  bands  accompanied  by 
an  ungenerous  aod  vulgar  affront.  That  Hogarth 
had  &iled  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  savage  criti- 
cism of  Walpole  is  altogether  gratuitous ;  and  the 
rival  picture,  which  is  in  the  collection  at  Clumber, 
is  at  beat  but  the  work  of  Furino,  and  may,  there- 
fbra,  justify  the  contempt  of  Hogarth  for  ignorant 
virtuosi,  and  the  impudent  tricks  of  pictnre-denlers. 

The  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  is  re- 
markable for  the  first  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Brit- 
ish artists,  the  preliminary  step  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts.  Hogarth  had  pre- 
sented to  the  FouodliDg  Hospital  three  of  his  best 
works — the  March  to  Finchley,  already  mentioned; 
Moses  brought  before  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  the  most 
successful  attempt  he  ever  made  out  of  his  own 
style;  and  the  noble  whole-length  portrait  of  the 
founder,  Captun  Coram.  Hayman  and  other  artists 
bad  followed  his  example  by  similar  benefactions ; 
and  the  public  interest  was  so  strobgly  excited  by 
the  collection  thus  formed  of  the  works  of  living 
painters,  that  an  association  of  artists,  who  were 
now  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  from  the  life,  conceived  thnt  such 
an  exhibition  might  be  made  profitable.  To  this 
scheme  was  added  a  revival  of  a  plan,  which  had 
been  several  times  agitated,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  royal  academy,  which,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  known  opinions,  met  with  the  most  decided 
opposition  from  Hogarth.  The  latter  part  of  the 
plan  was,  therefore,  from  that  and  other  causes, 


postponed  biu  tho  exhibitiea  was  ^teoed  in  May, 
1760,  aod  the  proiCs  4evotod  to  tho  reUof  of  dio- 
tresaed  artistt  aod  their  &miUaL  Thas  Cur  Hik- 
garth  gave  Ua  cordial  anpport  to  the  asaoeiation,  tmd 
elebod  fhr  tfasm  two  koeo  vipieu  cmiblonatloal  oi* 
the  misdirection  of  royal  and  paUic  patronaga,  which 
adorn  tfaoir  catalogae  for  1701« 

Hogarth's  works  are  aumoBoaa.  The  Ibor  Ejec- 
tion sceaea,  the  Enraged  Musiciao,  the  Diatressed 
Poet,  sod  England  aod  France,  are  among  the  piin- 
cipii  of  those  not  already  noticed,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  graver,  Imve  given  delight  to 
thousaads  of  all  alaases,  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage. In  executioa  his  eogravinga  are  somewhat 
coarse,  aod  betray  the  marks  of  his  early  stndiee  in 
the  art ;  but  in  forcible  affect  and  freedom  of  hand- 
ling they  are  aorivaled.  The  greater  part  of  hia 
published  works  are  by  his  own  hand.  Of  his  at- 
tempts in  llie  epic  stylo  of  painting  a  molaoefao^ 
example  may  yet  bo  aean  in  Lioeolo'a  Inn  Hall — 
Paul  before  Felix-— and  tvn  o^m  which  faa  pro- 
Bonted  to  St.  Barthokmiow's  HospitaL^ 

Hogarth  died  in  1764.  Hia  last  yean  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  quarrel  with  the  notorious  John  Wilkes 
and  hia  ally,  the  poet  Churchill.  The  pen  on  one 
side  and  the  pencil  on  the  other  were  mercileasly' 
applied;  and  never  did  men  ai  talent  throw  diit 
more  uoskiliruUy. 

The  following  just  and  eloquent  character  of  thia 
great  man.  as  an  artist,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham The  character  of  WilliAm  Ho- 
garth, as  an  artist,  is  to  be  gathered  from  nnmeroaa 
works  at  once  origiual  and  unriraled.  Hia  fame  baa 
flown  far  and  wide.  His  skill  as  an  engraver  mpnad 
his  fome  as  a  puotor;  and  all  who  love  the  draroatie 
rapreaentatioD  of  actual  life-^U  who  have  hearta  to 
be  gladdened  by  humor — all  who  aro  pleaaed  with 
judicious  and  well-directed  sathre  — bH  who  are 
charmed  with  the  ludicrous  looks  of  popular  folly — 
and  all  who  can  be  moved  with  the  pathos  of  hn- 
man  suffwing,  are  admirere  of  Hogarth.  That  lua 
works  are  unlike  those  of  other  men  is  his  merit, 
and  not  his  &ulu  He  belonged  to  no  school  of  art — 
be  was  the  produce  of  no  academy — no  man,  living 
or  dead,  had  any  share  in  forming  his  mind  or  in 
rendering  his  hnnd  skillful.  He  was  the  spontane- 
ous offspring  of  the  graphic  spirit  of  his  country,  aa 
native  to  the  heart  of  England  as  independence  is ; 
and  he  may  be  fairly  called,  in  his  own  walk,  the 
first-born  of  her  spirit.  He  painted  life  as  he  saw  it- . 
He  gives  no  visions  of  by-gone  things — no  splendid 
images  of  ancient  mannen :  be  reguds  neither  the 
historian's  page  nor  the  poet's  song ;  he  was  coo- 
tented  with  the  occurrences  of  the  passing  day,  with 
the  folly  or  sin  of  the  hoor;  hot  to  the  garb  or  fiish- 
ion  of  the  moment  he  adds  story  and  sentiment  for 
all  time." 

As  sculpture  bad  always  languished  in  England, 
even  while  painting  had  flouriBhed  under  Vandyke 
aod  his  successors,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  God 
it.  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, in  a  still  worse  state  than  the  sister  art; 
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and,  tbongh  Int  dititj  years  prodaoed  mim 
worliB  of  a  superior  order,  yet  we  are  iodebted  for 
tbem  axclottrely  to  foreignera,  sod  have  do  preten- 
sion to  Boy  pnificieocy  of  oar  own.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Williani  and  Mary  ft  is  dHHculC  to  find  even 
the  name  ef  a  eealptor.  Joba  fiaebnell,  who  exe- 
cuted the  atataes  of  the  kioga  at  Temple  Bar,  and 
Le  Marehattd,  a  native  of  Dieppe,  who  wa«  mneh 
employed  npoa  bosta.  seem  to  be  the  only  artists  in 
any  credit.  In  the  fiilloiring  reign  the  principal  oc- 
copation  aa  a  aealptor  wna  eagrooaed  by  Francis 
Bird,  who  had  studied  at  Rome,  and  on  hia  return 
diatingnhbed  himaelf  by  his  monument  to  Dr. 
Bosby  io  the  aouA  tnuise|)t  of  Westminater  Abbey, 
a  work  so  snftofior  to  any  thing  he  ever  afterward  ' 
prodoeed,  that,  coupled  with  the  evident  relation- 
ship  of  the  figure  to  the  French  school,  it  raises  a 
suspicion  that  he  may  have  obtained  the  aid  of  some 
asaifltant  more  able  thnn  himself.  As  a  stooe-esrver 
he  made  himself  useful  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  eiecuted  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
pediment  of  the  church,  the  bns-reliefs  under  the 
portico,  and  the  group  in  front  —  all  despicable 
enough,  though  their  offense  is  lessened  by  the  sit- 
uationa  in  which  they  are  placed.  But  his  monn- 
menta  challenge  examination.  That  to  Sir  Cloud- 
esly  Shovel,  at  Westrainsler,  approaches  the  batho$ 
of  art;  and  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
thiog  much  wone  than  the  bronze  statue  of  Henry 
VI.  in  the  quadrangle  of  Eton  College.  If  such  be 
the  demerits  of  the  lending  artist,  fur  snch  he  was, 
what  must  be  the  delinquencies  of  the  rest?  The 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  answer;  where 
the  reailnr  may  turn  his  eyes  upon  the  tomb  of 
Dame  Elizabeth  Carteret  in  the  noith  transept,  as 
being  more  conspicuous,  but,  perhaps,  not  more  bar- 
barouB,  than  others,  for  a  specimen  of  taste,  draw- 
ing, and  execution  which  will  not  easily  be  parallel- 
ed iu  ancient,  medieval,  or  modern  art.  From  this 
acate  of  degradation  our  monumental  style  was  res- 
cued by  the  arrival  of  three  foreigners — Rysbrack, 
Scfaeemakem,  and  Ronbilliac — whose  names  are 
familiar  in  English  art,  and  who  fill  the  history  of 
oflr  sculpture  during  the  present  period  after  the 
year  1720. 

These  artists  imported  with  them  the  style  of 
sculpture  which  then  flourished  in  France,  and  in 
which  Coysevox,  Boucbardon,  and  Le  Moyne  had 
followed  Bernini,  whose  despotic  influence  over  the 
arts  has  already  been  noticed.  Bernini  {lossessed  a 
lirely  and  fertile  imagination.  A  certain  ease  in 
the  conception  and  execution,  an  absence  of  study, 
and  a  want  of  correctness  are  the  characteristics  of 
his  sQrle  as  a  sculptor.  His  draperies  are  confused 
and  fluttering,  bis  expressioa  savors  of  grimacei  and 
bis  gracea  of  affectation.  He  introduced  trees  and 
architecture  in  perspective  into  hia  bas-reliefii,  and 
represented  clouda  and  draperies  floating  in  the  air.  I 
He  neglected  the  models  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  ' 
Hocieots,  and  became  himself  the  model  of  more  bad 
scholars  than  any  artist  on  record.  Such  was  the 
B^le  which  infected  the  sculpture  of  all  Europe, 
aod  took  firm  root  io  England  through  the  influenco  ' 
of  tbeae  three  artists.    Hitherto  the  clinmcter  of  ' 


our  grand  sepufehral  moaaments  bad  been  princi- 
pally architectural.  That  of  John  Holies,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  at  Westminster,  is,  perhaps,  the  last  of 
those  tasteless  heaps  6f  marble  which  came  into 
fashion  under  James  I.,  and  is  the  joiot  prodoetJon 
of  Oibbs  and  Bird.  On  the  first  arrival  of  Rysbrack 
in  England,  being  then  a  young  man,  he  fell  ioto 
the  hands  of  Kent  aod  Gtbbs,  who  turned  hia  talenta 
to  account  by  employing  him  as  the  iUztuary  ia 
monumental  designs  of  which  the  architects  took 
both  tbe  credit  and  the  profit.  But  the  sculptor 
soon  learned  his  own  value,  and  asserted  the  inde- 
peadence  of  his  art,  whieb  he  almost  monopolised 
during  several  years,  until  his  supremacy  was  In- 
terrupted by  the  mrtinl  of  Scbeemakers  and  Ron- 
billiac. Rysbrack's  principal  works  are  the  month 
ments  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
done  in  conjunction  with  Kent — that  of  Prior,  which 
bears  also  the  name  of  Gibbs,  and  of  which  tbe 
bust  is  the  work  of  Coysevox,  and  those  of  Admiral 
Vernon  aod  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  nil  at  Westmin- 
ster; the  statues  of  George  II.  at  Greenwich,  and 
Dr.  Rodclinfe  at  Oxford.  He  also  did  several  statues 
for  Stourhead  and  Chiswick.  His  busts  are  numer- 
ous, aod  by  fur  the  best  of  bis  works,  marked  with 
great  truth  and  character;  and,  as  be  was  an  ac- 
complished workman,  their  execution  baa  scarcely 
been  excelled.  His  larger  works  are  remarkable 
only  for  their  insipidity. 

Peter  Scbeemakers  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  either  of  his  cotemporaries :  be 
is,  in  fact,  a  mere  workman ;  but  through  his  asso- 
ciation with  Kent,  from  whose  design,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  executed  the  statue  of  Shakspeare, 
he  was  thrust  into  considerable  employment,  and  hia 
works  are  much  more  numerous  and  important  than 
his  merit  might  warrant.  His  colleague,  Laurent 
DelvHux,  was,  perhaps,  the  better  artist  of  tbe  two; 
but  tbe  name  of  Scheemakera  obtained  the  notorie- 
ty. The  monument  of  Dr.  Chamberlain,  at  West- 
minster, is  marked  as  tbeir  joint  production,  and  it 
ia  certain  that  one  of  tbe  accessory  figures  is  in  a 
taste  much  superior  to  any  thing  in  those  of  Shef- 
field Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Cbarlea  Watson,  or 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  which  Scbeemakers  claims  for 
his  own.  He  also  executed  the  monument  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole. 

Louis  Francis  Roubilliac,  a  native  of  Lyons,  is 
incomparably  the  best  artist  of  this  trio,  and,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  best  the  French  school  of  this 
stamp  ever  produced.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  bis 
art,  studied  nature  carefully,  and  worked  his  marble 
with  unwearied  diligence;  and.  what  ia  oot  always 
the  result,  with  success  proportioned  to  bis  pains. 
Tbe  execution  of  hia  drapery  ia  •stonisbing,  but  it 
has  the  &nlt  of  being  too  often  taken  (torn  tbe  most 
disagreeable  examples  io  nature,  tbe  folds  being 
either  heavy  or  meager,  frequently  without  a  de- 
termined general  form,  and  bong  on  his  figures  with 
little  meaning.^  Such  as  it  ia,  its  exquisite  finish  will 
always  deserve  its  share  of  praise.  Roubilllac's 
best  work  is  the  figure  of  Eloquence  ia  the  moou- 
ment  of  John  Duke  of  Argyte,  at  Westminster:  bad 
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bo  never  executed  mnj  other,  {t  wonld  beve  rsikked 
him  very  high  in  the  art,  tboagb  it  may  ut  be  fbify 
appreciRtod'  by  tfaoAe  who  eonsider  e  servile  fmita- 
tion  of  the  aatiqae  at  the  first  step  toward  excetlence 
in  floalpture.  His  statue  of  Sir  TsaRC  Newton,  at 
Cambridge,  is  scarcely  equal  to  this,  though  it  has 
coDtributed  mgre  to  bis  fame.  The  well-kDown 
N^tingele  moDomeat  disphys  his  peeoller  beau- 


ties wad  defoeta  in  a  sferovg  ll^t.  The  derigo  ma 
imperfect  metaphor — Death  Warded  off  by  an  arm 
of  lleifa.  The  esecntion  of  the  alceleteo,  and  the  - 
drapery  Id  which  it  is  enveloped,  marvelous — the 
attitudes  entrrgetio,  but  theatriijal — the  expressioD 
)uat,  but  commoo  and  oodigotfied.  Roobilliae's 
other  principal  works  are  the  mooumeota  of  Har- 
gmve,  Fleming,  Handel,  and  Warren,  at  West- 


UONiTvaNT  or  SiH  Prrsi  Warrkh,  Wsitxinmtkr  Abbst. 


minster;  Bishop  Hough's,  at  Worcester;  the  statue 
of  Handel,  which  he  did  for  Vauzhalt ;  and  that  of 
Shakspeare,  execated  for  Garrick,  and  now,  in  the 
hall  of  the  British  Museum.  Roubilliac  died  io 
t7G2;  Rysbmck  survived  him  until  1770. 

The  geaeral  aryle  of  composition  in  (lie  monu- 
ments of  tliis  school  is  pyramidal,  Rnd  this  is  gen- 
ernlly  nssisted  by  nn  actual  pyramid  or  sonin  object 
of  pyramidal  figure  wliich  forms  the  background 
ugninst  the  wnll.  In  front  a  triple  pile  of  pedestal 
supports  a  bust — or  a  principal  figure  reclines  on  a 
sarcopiingua  Unnkcd  by  nllegoricHl  persotrngos — or 
personificatioos  of  the  virtues  or  moral  attributes 
mise  tlie  bust  of  the  decoased — or  crown  it — or  dis- 
pbiy  his  medallion.  Rysbrack  seldom  attempts 
more  than  one  allegorical  figure — Roubilliac  groups, 
two;  weeping  cherubs  hang  about  the  corners  of 
the  sarcophagi  with  a  studied  disregard  of  symme- 
try, and  aometiniea  even  a  principal  fifjure  is  thus 
perched.  The  object  seems  to  be,  mistaking  the 
reverse  .of  wrong  fur  right,  to  contrast  as  strongly 


as  possible  with  the  stiff  formality  of  ofder  date.  A 
bust,  a  cherub,  and  a  pyramid  on  a  shelf,  are  fre- 
quently the  component  parts  of  smaller  designs  of 
this  class.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  the  figure  of 
tlie  person  commemorated  is  either  omitted  or  kept 
subordinate.  There  is  scarcely  en  example  in  these 
monuments  of  a  principal  figure  upright  and  in  re- 
pose. In  Roubilliac's  the  figure  of  Handel  is  the 
only  one  which  approaches  to  it;  and  there  is  one 
other  at  Westminster  of  this  period,  that  of  Secre- 
tary Craggs,  by  Guelfi,  an  Italian  sculptor  patron- 
ized by  Lord  Burlington. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  thu 
lending  artists  should  operate  a  sudden  improvement 
on  the .  popular  taste  in  an  art  so  much  in  request 
as  sculptare,  of  a  certaia  classy^was  at  this  period. 
Before  the  reforms  of  Kent  were  generally  estab- 
lished, there  was  an  extensive  demand  for  statues  to 
adorn  oor  gardens  and  pleasure-gronnda.  The  west 
end  of  Piccadilly  was  at  this  time  a  msrt  fbrthe  sup- 
ply of  these  objects,  and  was  lined  with  tbejrardsond 
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shops  of  ttaimtrits,  Wbit  wjii  the  lort  of  war* 
in  which  tfa«y  dflftlt  we  m»j  town  from  Ralpb* 
who  wrote  io  1731<  "Among  a  hundred  statuea," 
ik>s  ihia  oritiO)  "  70a  afaall  bardly  see  one  ev«o  tol- 
enibte  either  in  design  or  executioo ;  ony,  even  the 
co|riea  of  the  an^oe  are  so  nioaatrouBljr  wretched 
that  one  ceo  hardly  guess  at  theu*  ori^DHla.  I  will 
not  lay  the  blame  ef  this  proatitutioti  of  so  Sdo  no 
art  entirely  oo  its  professurB — do,  I  rather  attribute 
it  to  the  ignorance  and  folty  of  the  buyers,  who,  be- 
ing resolved  to  have  statues  in  their  gardeDS  at  all 
events,  first  make  a  wrong  choice,  and  than  resolve 
to  parcbase  their  follies  as  cheap  as  posaible." 
Long  after  this  period  there  continued  to  be  a  dk- 
pdl  at  Hyde  Park  corner  for  leaden  statues  of  sbep- 
herda  and  ahepherdesses,  painted  in  colors,  some  of 
which  may  still  be  remembered  lingering  iti  the 
aubnrbao  gardeoa  of  the  meovpolis.  Henry  Cbeere 
WMB  the  presiding  genius  of  tbis  school  of  art.  Rou- 
Inlliac  worked  under  faim  on  bis  first  arriral  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  waa  on  an  order  given  to  Cheere,  in 
the  way  of  tradt,  that  bis  journeyman  produced 
the  atatae  of  Haadel,  which  first  led  him  to  fume. 
Cbarpenlier  was  another  dealer  io  these  leaden  fig- 
ures and  was  a  papW  of  Van  Ost,  the  author  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.  in  Leicester- 
»quare. 

The  art  of  engraving  during  the  present  period  will 
not  require  any  lengthened  notice,  for.  although  it 
produced  some  good  and  many  useful  engravers,  yet 
there  wilt  be  fband  few  of  any  great  eminence,  and 
none  of  those  remarkable  productions  which  form 
epochs  in  art.  In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the 
new  art  of  messotint  principally  occnpted  the  at- 
tsDtion  onr  own  artists ;  and  Henry  Lnttrell  and 
Isaac  Becket,  who  worked  in  conjunction,  did  much 
to  tmprore  it;  but  it  was  first  brought  to  perfection 
by  William  Smith,  the  pupil  of  Becket,  The  ex- 
cellent adaptation  of  this  art  to  portrait  did  not  aa- 
CHpe  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He  took  Smith  into  his 
own  bouse  for  the  purpose  of  employing  him  upon 
his  works.  It  is  not  to  bo  doubted  that  he  improved 
himself  greatly  by  the  hints  of  that  able  artist ;  and 
his  works,  which  are  numerous,  have  seldom  been 
vquaJed  in  lone  and  brilliancy.  Alter  Smith,  Knel- 
lar  employed  John  Simons,  a  native  of  Normandy. 
The  two  Fubera  also  distinguished  themselves  in 
mezzotint;  the  younger  was  second  only  to  Smith. 
They  are  followed  by  Williams  and  Le  Blon.  The 
bitter  first  tried  the  experiment  of  niraBotiuting  in 
colors.  Edward  Kirkall,  known  as  an  engraver  of 
book-plates,  also  attempted  to  imitate  colored  draw- 
inga  by  a  miitore  of  etching,  meaaotintiog.  and 
wood-blocks,  which,  like  numerous  other  schemes 
for  the  same  purpose,  produced  nothing  of  value. 

In  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  T. 
France  supplied  us  with  several  good  engravers. 
Simon  Gribelin,  n  native  of  Blois,  engraved  the  first 
complete  set  of  the  Cartoons.  Gribelin  is  a  finished 
workman,  but  he  failed  in  imparting  to  his  engrav- 
ings any  thing  of  the  real  character  of  the  master. 
He  was  followed,  in  1719,  by  Nicholas  Dorigiiy, 
who  also  engraved  the  Cartoons,  but  with  very  little 
sncceas.    llie  Transfiguration  la  the  best  work  of 


this  artist.  About,  thia  tiioa  a  sat  of  the  Dnka  aS 
Marlboroagh'a  battles  was  pnbliahodi  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  most  of  the  artists  employed  npou 
tbam  were  French.  Tb«  principal  was  Clauda 
Dubeao,  assisted  by  Dn  Guemier,  Besnvais,  and 
Baron>  Dubosc  also  published  a  translation  of  Pi- 
cart's  Religious  Ceremonies,  in  which  he  was  HSsibt- 
ed  by  Gravelot  and  Scotin.  Gravetot'was  an  excel- 
lent draughtsman,  and  more  employed  in  that  ca- 
pacity than  as  an  engraver.  He  furnished  many  of 
the  monuments  and  antiquities  engraved  by  Vertue. 
Baron,  who  was  a  thorough  master  of  his  burin, 
engraved  many  considerable  pictures,  and  at  a  later 
period  asitisted  Ilogarib,  with  Raveoetaod  Sullivan. 

John  Kip,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  arrived  in  Eng- 
land soon  after  the  Revolution,  is  known  by  the  se- 
ries of  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  England  which 
be  engraved  after  the  drawings  of  his  countryman. 
Leonard  Knyfl".  They  would  be  little  worthy  of 
notice  us  worka  of  art,  but,  like  the  etcfaiofp  of  Hol- 
lar, are  valnable  to  poaterlty  as  representaUons  of 
remarkable  scenes  no  longer  in  existence.  Van 
Gunst,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  visit- 
ed England,  must  not  be  omitted,  since  he  princi- 
pally employed  himself  for  this  country  upon  the 
worksof  Vandyke,  of  which  drawings  were  made  fur 
him  by  Houbrakeo.  Of  the  two  Van  der  Gutches, 
whose  works  are  very  numerous  in  all  departments 
of  the  art.  the  younger  distinguished  himself  as  an 
engraver  of  anutomy.  He  also  executed  the  plates 
from  Sir  James  Thornhili's  paintings  in  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's.  Hulsberg  and  Fourdriniera  are  well 
known  for  their  share  in  the  valuable  architectural 
publications  of  this  period,  to  some  of  which  refer- 
ence baa  been  incidentally  made;  John  Pine  for 
book-  plates,  many  of  which  are  of  great  merit.  Ho 
engraved  the  ceremonies  of  tbo  Order  of  the  Bsth, 
and  the  tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wbich  now 
survives  only  io  his  representation.  Arthur  Pond, 
though  little  distinguished  as  an  artist,  is  to  be  boo* 
orubly  mentioned  for  the  share  he  took  in  produ- 
cing that  splendid  monument  of  engranng,  the  lllus- 
trioua  Heads  by  Iloubraken.  Thomas  Worlidge 
practiced  etching  in  a  degree  of  perfection  seldom 
attained.  "Worlidgo's  Gems"  are  gema  in  them- 
selves. ^ 

The  last  name  to  be  recorded  in  this  department 
of  the  fine  arts  is  that  of  George  Vertue,  an  artist 
of  great  talent  and  unwearied  industry,  hut  not  more 
distingniahed  by  his  works  as  an  engraver  than  by  his 
researchea  as  an  antiquary.  He  aealonsly  devoted 
himself  to  the  occupation  of  rescuing  from  obscuri- 
ty not  only  the  objects  which  nurtted  illustnition 
through  the  medium  of  the  graver,  but  the  facts  and 
records  which  reluto  to  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
bis  native  country,  from  the  earliest  period  to  his 
own  time.  The  labors  of  a  life  thus  employed  fur- 
nished the  ore,  which,  relined  and  molded  by  Ilur- 
Bce  Walpole,  shines  forth  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,"  a  work  of  which  the  intrinaic  value  is  in 
no  degree  doteriornted  by  the  brilliancy  with  which 
it  is  invested.  The  laborious  perseverance  of  the 
collector  and  the  (iazzling  wit  of  the  editor  could 
scarcely  perhaps  have  emanated  from  one  iiilud : 
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tbeh-  nnioa  hmt  prodoMd  &  work  unrivaled  for  the 
comlMoatioD  of  iDBtmotioii  and  entertaiDineDt.  Tbe 
reader  who  turn*  back  to  cheae  pages  wiH  see  how 
much  the  biotory  ef  the  artB  i»  iadehted  to  Geerge 

Vertue. 

Tbe  coinage  of  Qneea  Anoe  moBt  not  be  omitted 
among  the  notices  of  art.  It  was  tbe  work  of  Cro- 
ker,  BD  English  medalistt  second  only  to  Simon ; 
and,  in  this  department  at  least,  native  artists  have 
done  honor  to  the  coontry.  Croker  also  executed 
a  leries  of  medals  on  the  glorions  events  of  Queen 
Ajidb's  reign.  Of  his  coins,  tbe  celebrated  farthings 
are  well  known  and  of  great  scarcity,  having  been 
executed  as  pattern  pieces  and  never  issued.  That 
with  Peace  in  a  chariot  and  the  legend  Paz  miasa 
per  orbemt  and  those  with  Britannia  under  a  pcnrcb' 
are  the  fioeat  and  rarest.^  The  wdy  coinage  of 
George  I.  is  by  the  same  artist.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  that  and  the  succeeding  reign  it  contin- 
ued in  a  tolerable  state,  though  declining. 

During  the  period  between  the  Revolution  and 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  Mdsic  made  vnst 
strides  in  tbe  British  dominions,  snd  the  improve- 
ment was  equally  observable  io  tbe  church,  the 
chamber,  and  tbe  tbeater.  For  this  we  are  partly 
indebted  to  Italy,  which,  from  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  began  to  supply  ue  with  the 
compositions  of  her  best  masters,  tbe  study  of 
which  took  some  of  the  stiffness  out  of  our  English 
musicians,  without  impairing  their  native  vigor : 
though  to  the  powerful  mind  of  our  own  highly- 
gifted  countryman,  Purcetl,'  mach  of  our  adrance 
ia  to  be  ascribed.  He  at  once,  in  hia  aeeular  music, 
pushed  aside  die  formality  of  the  old  acfaool,  and 
filled  ita  place  wil^  easy  graceful  melody.  But  to 
the  arrival  in  London  of  the  greatest  musical  genius 
that  has  yet  appeared — Handel — are  mainly  to  be 
attribated  those  improvements  in  our  taste  and 
style  so  manifest  from  the  time  when  his  composi- 
tions began  to  be  known  and  understood. 

Music  received  but  little  encouragement  from  the 
court  of  William  and  Mary,  during  the  greater  part 
of  whose  joint  reign  tbe  public  mind  was  too  much 
agitated  by  the  consequences  of  tbe  Revolution,  and 
the  intrigues  more  or  \em  open  and  active  of  the 
Tory,  or  high-church,  party,  to  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  the  peaceful  arts.'  Nevertheless,  nearly 
the  whole  of  tfaoae  works  of  Pnrcell  to  which  he 
chiefly  owes  bia  ftme,  namely,  his  dramatic  and 
other  aecalar  eompoaitioai*  were  created  while  the 
Honae  of  Orange  awayed  the  British  scepter. 
Much  of  his  music  in  The  Tcmpett,  Diocltsian, 

>  TheM  eoiu  i»iU  ba  foand  at  p.  flB9.  ■  See  toI.  iii.,  800 

1  WiUiun,  however,  «ie  not  ineeneiUe  to  tbe  inllDCDce  of  nodu- 
lal«<l  Hitiaile.  While  FrinM  oT  Omng*— Sir  Jukti  Hawkim  telli  d*— 
ud  deeplr  •offeged  In  rallMiioaa  on  the  critical  Mtaation  uf  hia  affkirm, 
he  bad  three  ehoiee  nuiiciaiia  V>  play  to  htm,  wheoeter  he  «a«  dii- 
poetd  ID  be  gwlandialjr  or  oferthongbtfal.  The  taete  of  hia  cotiBart 
doM  not  4>pmr  to  have  bean  vary  reflaad.  When  quaeD,  ehe  aeat  fur 
Paredl  and  Mia.  Aiaballa  Boat,  •  famooa  ainiter  of  that  day,  thai 
tlwy  nicht  witertaiB  bar  with  aome  muiic.  Tb^lady  aaiiK  acreral 
coBpoaitione  by  Porcall,  who  accowpaoied  them  on  the  barpiachonl  \ 
litt  ber  najeatf ,  baeoming  tired  of  Iheae,  railed  on  Mn.  ITbnt  to  (ing 
the  Sfldtcb  ballad, "  Cold  and  raw,*'  a  cmiinrand  eke  immediately  obey- 
ml.  arcomiMtiyinf  henrtr  on  the  Inle,  nnil  nnt  raorb  to  the  gralifica- 
;  I D  >.f  the  gn-at  Eiii1is!i  eo:Tipfi*Fr.— f/ariiiu'f  Bitt.,  vt.,  B. 


Sxikg  ArOimt  Don  Quixote,  Bemduea,  dec. ;  many 
of  bia  eantataa,  and  other  pieces  puUished  in  the 
Orpheus  Britannioua,  are  etill  as  fresh  and  pleasing 
as  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  and,  indeed,  are  now 
more  generally  and  highly  appreciated— the  natund 
cooseqaence  of  the  increased  prendenee  nf  mnaieel 
habits  throughout  the  country. 

Though,  strictly  speaking,  we  can  not  escribe  to 
Purcell  tbe  firet  introdnctioo  of  the  English  opera, 
yet  we  nre  indehted  to  him  for  having  given  soch 
an  interest  to  that  kind  of  entertainment  as  led  la 
its  Bubaequeot  estaUishraeot.  It  is  true  that  D' Ave- 
nant's  Circe,  composed  by  Baoiater,  Sbadwell's 
PsycAe,  set  by  Lock,  and  Dryden's  Mbum  and  At' 
frantvs,  the  music  by  Grabnt,  ene  of  tbe  aBeond 
Cbarles'a  French  favorttea,  were  aH  prodneed  be- 
fore PnrodI  bad  begnn  to  eompoae  for  the  ataga: 
but  of  the  first  not  a  single  vestige  have  we  bemi 
able  to  find ;  the  second  added  nothing  to  Lock's 
reputation,  and  is  only  known  to  aotiqnariee;  and 
the  Inst,  of  which  a  printed  copy  is  sometimes  to 
be  met  with,  failed  at  the  very  onset,  having  been 
at  once  treated  with  the  must  deserved  contempt. 
King  Arthur,  therefore  (composed  in  1691],  which 
is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  sll  real 
judges,  and  is  yet.  wholly  er  in  part,  occnsioaally 
performed,  may  be  considered  as  tbe  legitinmta 
parent  of  the  English  opera.  The  lyric  drama, 
however,  in  an  English  garb,  made  bat  slow  prog- 
ress, and  nothing  of  the  kind  demanding  our  notion 
was  produced  till  the  year  1787,  when  Gay  brought 
oat  his  Beggar''M  Opera.  It  is  difficuh  now  to  aay 
which  bad  most  influence  in  the  anceeaa  of  a  work 
performed  aixty-tbree  nights  conseentively — itsanb- 
tile  wit  and  concealed  satire,  tbe  number  of  popular 
airs  introduced  in  it,  or  the  party-feeling  raging  at 
the  time;  but  anbaeqaently  and  at  present  tbe 
music  is  its  chief  attraction.^  A  void  then  of  eleven 
years  occurs.  In  1736  appeared  Milton's  Comts, 
ingeniously  adnpted  to  the  stage  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dalton,  with  music  by  Mr.  (afterward  Dr.)  Arne. 
This  pUiced  the  composer's  reputation  on  a  firm 
basis.  •«  He  here  introduced  a  style  pecnliariy  hie 
own,  which,  without  pretending  te  the  ener|7  ef 
Purcell  or  the  dignity  of  Handel,  was  vigorous,  gay, 
natural,  and  possessed  such  strong  and  distinctive 
featores  as  formed  an  era  in  English  music.  There 
is  a  grace,  a  lucid  sweetness,  and  an  eloqaenee  ia 
.its  melodtea  which  captivate  tbe  ear,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  nndnvtanding." '  We  oea 
only  allude  to  Arne's  Artaxerxe$,  as  it  was  composed 
two  years  after  the  period  to  which  we  are  confined ; 
but  we  may  obaerve  that  it  more  than  fufilled  the 
expectatioDs  wbicb  bis  Comm*  had  led  the  public  to 
indulge. 

Before  tbe  seveoteeoth  century  had  drawn  quite 
to  a  close,  a  taste  for  music  had  made  eoosiderable 
progress  in  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
provinces.  Public  concerts,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
English  and  Italian,  were  frequently  given  in  Lon- 
don, and  seem  to  have  been  well  attended,  both  as 

>  The  celebrated  Dr.  Pepaich  famiibed  the  or  art  are.  aelaMrd  aad 
adapted  iha  aira,  autl  wrule  KcoaipaBinanta  to  than.  To  tbe  laiirc 
aomp  additfone  hK*a  eiuca  been  aiada. 

■  BarmoiiirDii,  iii.,  7t,  ilightty  alicrtd. 
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ragards  the  qulity  sad  ni]ni.ber  of  the  tnditon. 
Evelyn  iimI  Pepja,  in  their  Memoin,  meation,  in 
warm  term*  of  praiM,  Beverol  peribnnen  whom 
tlw;  bad  heard,  poblicly  eod  privately;  but  it  ia  at 
the  Moie  tiiDQ  oTidaot  that  a  diepoaitiDii  ia  the 
upper  raeks  to  patroDise  fiqvignera,  merelif  because 
tbey  were  fbreigaera,  in  prefentM»  to  oatire  masi- 
oiot,  gained  granod.  Thin  predilectliHi,  however, 
wai  not  altowad  te  iafliwoea  cor  eadiedral  miuric ; 
fiir  fiubknt  powmful  Uumgfa  H  waa,  and  always  la, 
eauld  neft  tmm  wH^nm  into  th«  ecclMiastica^  eetnb- 
lisbinetiU;  oar  dnrch  nmsic.  therefore,  regnlarly 
proceeded  toward  that  degree  of  fwrfection  wliich 
ittttainod  io  the  middle  of  the  eigbteertih  oentury. 

AtnoQg  those  who,  at  the  period  we  have  now 
nacbed,  had  dietHignished  tliemselvea  by  their 
eompoeitioDs  for  the  ohurcb,  and  are  entitled  to 
DMiee  here,  are — Jeremiah  Clarke,*  a  sweet  and 
pathetic  composer;  the  Rev.  Henry  Aldrich.  D.D., 
dsao  of  Christ  Churoh,  whoee  scientific  skill  aad 
aoperior  jadfineDt  in  music  formed  only  tt  part  of 
htsslmost  notvflrsal  knowledge;  John  WeMon  ;*  the 
Rev.  Robert  Creigbton,  D.D..  a  capon  of  Salisbury;' 
WilUam  Croft,  Moa.  IX,*  whoee  two  splendid  vol- 
nmei  of  thirty-<M*  anthemi  contain  aome  eompo^- 
IMNM  that  bKva  never  heen  earpassed,  and  which 
is  i^le  anitn  the  oMer  and  more  modem  sehooli, 
sihibiteg  the  aevere  aeleoce  of  the  former  nod  the 
naladioaB  ease  of  the  latter;  Maorice  Greene,  Mas. 
D.,*  author  of  forty  admrraUe  anthems,  that  are 
•UU  in  use  in  all  onr  choirs,  and  will  never  fall  into 
oeit^eet  so  long  as  beaotlful  melody,  moat  skillfully 
■aatained  by  the  richest  hnrmoDy,  ahal)  find  ad- 
inirera;  and  Willinm  Boyce,  Mus.  D.,*  one  of  the 
ortaments  of  hie  country,  whose  numerous  anthema 
■nd  aerviees,  bis  oratorio  of  Solomon,  and  many 
other  compoeitiens,  more  especially  the  gmnd  an- 
ihsm  performed  anoaally  at  the  Feast  of  the  Sons 
i^Ae  (Xtrgift  are  evideaces  of  geniua  and  ability  of 
a  very  rare  hind. 

The  introdnctioo  of  the  Italfain  open  into  Lon- 
dttB  tended  much  to  meliorate  the  English  taste  in 
taaaie.  It  obtained  a  settlement  by  alow  degrees, 
eatering  first  In  1703,  in  the  form  of  vUermezzu  or 
ItaKsn  interlndes  made  up  of  singing  and  dancing. 
It  next  appeared  rn  a  mixed  state,  the  music  Italian, 
the  text  translated.  In  1707  an  entire  opera  was 
prndnced,  in  which  Urbani,  a  male  soprano,  and 
two  foreign  women,  sang  in  Italian,  while  the  other 
parts  were  sang  to  English  words.'  In  1710,  all 
pmjndtces  against  this  exotic  having  been  overcome, 
Aimahidtt  wholly  in  Italian  and  performed  by  foreign 

>  OrgMiM  U  QatM  Aam,  sad  of  Su  Psnl'a  OMbadnl.  CWte'h 
Mniui  tnd  uill  mm  iadieaiiM  thu  liii  nttiic  of  ■  Mmiliva 
■'■ucholj'  miDd.  Indnlciui  k  hii|Mlm  pMum  for  i  vary  beautiful 
My  Mpcrior  rasli,  Kfo  boramo  bonfeuoaM,  and  ho  pat  a  poriod  tu 
<t  la  «  BfMat  of  <im^^U»mhm^t  Uut^  M. 
'  Uifaniu  and  c(ia)iaa«r  la  (jneaa  Aunr,  Oooiga  I.,  and  GMtgc  U 
'  >(■  of  Dial  Bishop  of  Bath  aud  Wolla  who  acconpaaied  Charlca 

*  UtiaaMt,  paBtfaiir,  mm)  laaaltr  of  tha  ehOdna,  M  Qoeoa  An* 

*  Ortujat,  cnapoatr,  aad  OMiter  of  iba  band,  Io  Grorge  II.,  orpa- 
*    >i.  Tmi'o  Clatbadial,  aad  ptnhiMi  of  momcIa  tha  Uui»niij  uf 

*  OifaaM,  Doavootr,  ud  Matar  of  tbo  bud,  la  Goerga  U.  aad 
liMialU, 


aingers  only,  waa  saecessfally  brought  out  nt  thb 
Queen's  Theater,  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  thence- 
forward the  Itahan  opera  firmly  rooted  itself  in  Brit- 
ish ground.  This  immediately  led  to  an  event  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  art — the  arrivsl  in  Lon- 
don of  Oeorge  Frederic  Handel,  a  young  Saxon, 
then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year;  and,  es  England 
became  the  country  of  his  adoption — as  he  com- 
posed here  all  hia  great  works  without  exception- 
hero  penmoentfy  resided  aearty  flfky  years,  amiisa- 
ed  an  independent  fortune,  breathed  Ma  Inat,  and 
foond  a  grave— we  feel  an  eqnltable  right  to  chim 
hia  works  aa  Britiah  prodoctlona,  and  to  consider 
him  virtnaHy,  though  not  actually,  as  a  eonntryman. 
Our  title  to  his  compositiong  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  fiiet,  that,  til)  a  few  years  since,  scarcely  one 
of  them  hnd  been  performed  ont  of  the  British  isles, 
though  aH  were  written  more  than  eighty,  and  some 
much  more  than  n  hundred,  years  ago. 

The  Ilahen  theater  speedily  was  consigned  to  tiie 
able  management  of  Hnndel,  who  there  produced 
nfteen  of  his  best  operas ;  hut  he  was  too  iodepeod- 
ent  in  spirit  to  be  reguhited  by  the  folly,  to  yield  to 
tho  caprice,  or  to  tolerate  the  pride  of  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  nobility,  who  declared  themselves 
his  enemiea ;  he  consequently  was  obliged  to  with; 
draw  from  an  enterprise  in  whieta  he  had  damaged 
his  health  and  saeriflced  nearly  the  whole  of  bis 
fortune.  Bnt  out  of  evil  aometiroes  iasnes  good,** 
and  the  undounted  genius  immediately  commenced 
his  greatest  works,  his  oratorios,  which  were  pub- 
licly performed  under  hia  own  direction,  and,  though 
far  from  being  successful  at  first.'  ultimntely  not 
only  indemnified  him  for  bis  former  bsseA,  but 
proved  to  him  the  source  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  immortalized  his  name. 

»  The  oratorio,  or  sacred  dramft,  was  introduced 
into  Ei^land  io  1730,  when  Handel  set  Esther — 
Racine's  tragedy  abridged  and  altered  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys— for  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Chaados 
(Pope's  7^01011)  at  Cannons.  TMs,  in  1731,  waa 
performed  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel- Royal,  at 
the  house  of  their  master,  Bernard  Gates.  The 
oext  year  it  was  publicly  produced,  by  his  majesty's 
command,  at  the  King's  Theater  in  the  Haymarket. 
The  cQstom  of  perfbrmiog  oratorios  on  the  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  in  Lent  is  to  be  dated  from  1737 

>  IiuirediU*  at  it  Ma;  appear,  yet  dio  faot  aeanw  to  ba  andiiniablo,  that 
TA<  Mtttimh,  that  luhlino  Binanalion  of  ^eitiai,  foil«(l  wbon,  ia  1T4I, 
I  tt  waa  parfonnod  la  London  for  tbo  bat  llino ;  l>uE  in  Dahlia,  u  which 
'  ctty  Iba  aloMot  daapairiBg  aoHpoaar  repaind  whh  hia  ■atchleaa  aotk. 
I  it  rooBivadoserjpniof  oTibo  hixhrat  adanratiea.   Pops  nalieaa  thia  f ■ 
tho  Dunciad,  whan  a  rapraacntativa  of  tho  Italian  Optra  thaa  inMranta 
Dnlaati 

Bat  Boon,  ah  aoon,  nbaUioa  will  coWMM, 
ir  Hone  Boanlj  bunvwa  aid  fnm  atuao : 
Slninx  in  naw  ttwui,  lo :  (iant  IlmmW  ttantla, 
Liko  bold  Briarana,  with  a  hoadrrd  handa: 
Tw  aiir,  to  toa*o.  to  abaka  tba  aonl  ha  comoa, 
Aad  Jova'a  own  thnndaia  UUw  Hara'a  druiaa. 
Anvat  him,  aaipma,  tm  jon  alrop  do  motm:— 
She  baaid— and  dma  turn  to  ih'  Qiboraiaa  Aato. 

The  "  Dawarnn"  «era  the  Oratarioa,  On  the  ntum  of  Handal  Ui  tho 
Bntiih  capital,  the  pablic,  rrbuknl  and  currerted  hif  ib«  >i«ter  iaUnd, 
lOfencd  (ho  foTiiier  deciiioa,  aail,  ibe  oinipuanr  ihcn  Kaiifirauiljr  pre- 
senting hii  nanuicripl  to  tha  FnumlliDg  Uoointal,  Tit  Mttriak  wu 
periufiuod  aanaallr  liir  tha  banafit  of  that  cfaantj,  and  addad  to  iia 
fuda  the  aan  of  X  10,900. 
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from  which  t«i)«  A07  irere,  with  ftw  iDtoriolsaioM, 
contioaeil  tril  lety  PeceoHjr.'*' 

An  infltitation,  which  maeh  prumeted  tVm  ctiUBe 
of  music  in  Edglfiod,  was  fooiKled  ki  1710,  under 
the  title  of  The  Acsdemy  of  Anei«ot  MuBic*  the 
object  of  which  wu  "  the  atudy  and  pnctlce  of  ve- 
cal  and  inRtinineDtal  harmony."  Amuogtbe  found- 
en  ware  Mr.  {afterward  Dr.)  Pepnscb,  Mr.  Galliard, 
a  good  eompoaer  and  potiteaaed  of  literary  ulente, 
and  Mr.  Gates,  of  the  Chapel- Royal, '  who  were 
aoon  joined  by  Dr.  Orera,  together  with  other  em- 
inent pnifeflsors*  They  eolleeted  a  very  fahiable 
moBicHl  library,  and  had  periodical  perfermanoea  at 
■he  great  room  In  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
at  which  assisted,  either  by  their  tRlenta  or  purses, 
neHi-ly  all  the  best  mnsiciani  and  amateors  in  LoO' 
don.  The  academy  subsisted,  and  produced' the 
most  beneficial  elfects  on  the  art,  till  about  the  year 
1793,  when  more  fashioaable,  though  not  more  use- 
ful, concerts  caused  its  dissolatioD.  Other  smaller 
societies,  having  the  same  views,  eroso  during  the 
early  part  of  the  tighteen^  century,  of  which  a 
rather  more  than  ample  aeeoimt  ia  ^vm  Id  Haw- 
kins's History. 

In  1741,  John  Immyns,  an  attorney  by  profes- 
sion, was  the  means  of  estabHshiog  a  clob,  under 
the  name  of  the  Madrigal  Society.  At  fint  it  con- 
alsted  chiefly  of  mechanics  and  small  tradesmen, 
who  met  every  Wednesday  evening,  to  practice 
those  compositions  for  many  voices  called  Madri- 
gals, and  to  sing  catches  and  glees.  Immyoa  oeca- 
Btonally  read  them  a  lecture  00  some  musical  snb- 
ject.  The  subscriptbn  was  moderate  and  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  members.  By  degrees 
it  assumed  a  somewhat  higher  character,  but  seems 
to  have  been  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes :  it,  how- 
ever, triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  preserved  a 
toste  for  an  admirable  species  of  music  in  which 
English  composers  have  excelled  in  a  remarkable 
degree,' and  at  the  present  moment  (1B40)  is  one 
of  the  moat  floariahing  societies  of  vocal  harmonists 
in  Enrope. 

Though  the  English  opera  made  but  littio  prog- 
resB,  yet  few  dramas  were  produced  without  a  bal- 
lad or  two,  fiimished  bty  the  popnlar  composem  of 
the  day.  Among  the  contributors  were  Pareell, 
Eccles,  Plflyford,  Leveridge,  Harry  Carey,  George 
Haydon,  and  Ame.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  public  gardens  were  opened,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  persons  of  condition.  Of  these 
the  earliest  and  best  was  the  Spring  Garden,  men- 
tioned in  very  encomiastic  terms  by  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  383,  which  certainly  existed  in  1661 ; 
for  Evelyn,  in  his  Mtmoira,  says,  under  the  date  of 
July  2d  in  that  year,  "  I  went  to  see  the  new  Spring 
Garden  at  Lambeth,  a  pretty-eontrived  plantation." 
This,  in  1730,  in  a  roach  improved  state,  took  the 
name  of  Vanzhall.'   Music  was  there,  as  well  as  at 

■  Pennf  C]pel0|Mdia,  Oxatmio.  *  Sm  itA.  fii.,  p.  517. 

*  Tha  himian  Daiif  Pail  of  Mr;  S,  1T3S,  KBtoi  Ihmt  on  th«  pro- 
ecdiDf  nif  hi,  the  ipinted  propneior  of  the  G&rdAi,  Mr.  Tyen.  (>larcd 
tben  ■  aUiuB  of  Haaile),  eicculcd  bj  Roabilliu:.  Thii  adiuirabla 
|Kwa  of  Mulptun,  with  wkich  few  an  niwninuDUd,  wu  Iht  Mam 
of  Ihe  foUowiaf  linao,  writtM  u  tha  tiaia 

That  Orphana  morad  *  grova,  ar  rock,  or  itreun, 
Bj  nuia'a  powar,  will  not  k  flctioa  laau ; 


otbor  places  of  the  kind,  ostensibly  Ihe  cUef  attne- 
■tion,  and  eeriainly  many  of  the- most  pleaaiBg  Ea- 
gHsh  son^  that  have  been  preserved  were  composed 
for  that  Very  eharmtog  and  omque  place  of  amote- 
ment;  and  not  a  few  ef  the  beet  native  performers 
of  the  last  century  there  firat  made  themselve* 
knowa.  The  soccesB  ef  Vnnxhall  led  to  ihe  baihl- 
ing  of  Ranelagh,'  a  vut  rotadda,  whlehi  In  174S, 
waa  opened  •>  a  promenado  under  covert  and  im- 
mediately patronised  by  the  npper  elassos,  whe, 
daring  tha  opriag  season,  fiir  nMrly  fifty  years, 
there  aaaembled  In  enwda  on  th«  enrenlng^  of  Moo- 
days,  Wednesdays,  nod  Fridays  in  every  week.  A 
superior  band  attended,  and',  at  first,  mni4c  of  a 
higher  order  was  perfbrmed,  inckiding  chomaes 
from  oratorios  i'  but,  after  a  time,  songi  aod  other 
light  composfitlons  were  found  to  be  better  snited  to 
the  taste  of  so  faafaionsble  a  company.  These,  bow- 
ever,  were,  during  many  years,  selected  from  the 
works  of  eminent  eomposera,  or  written  by  saeh 
persons  expressly  for  the  pUxe,  and  the  pe^fo^mer^ 
botbvoeal  and  instnimenial,  were  of  the  best  kind; 
BO  that  Ranelagh  (and  also  VanxhaH)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  cootributed  a  fahr  proportion  to 
the  diffusion  of  musical  taste  in  Ei^jhrnd. 

At  tbe  close  c^the  seventeenA  centniyand  com- 
meneement  ef  the  e^hlsentb,  a  fierce  controversy 
waa  waged  on  the  qoestfon  of  "  Tbe  Lawfirfeeas  of 
Mnaic  In  Churehes."  Modi  leMning  and  no  •mail 
portion  of  intolerance  were  displayed :  the  pens  ef 
akillfiil  polemics  were  actively  engaged  in  tbe  dis- 
pute; but  the  public  could  .detect  no  wickedness 
in  harmony,  though  they  were  able  to  discover  much 
mischief  io  the  excesBee  of  pnritauieal  seal;  eo  die 
organists  continued  to  play  and  the  singers  to  chant, 
till  At  length  they  silenced  their  oppugners. 

There  were,  during  this  period,  some  very  able 
writers  on  the  science  of  ratisie.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Holder,'  in  his  7Vcafi>«  on  the  Natural  GrouneU 
and  Prine^Us  of  Harmony,  renders  the  phitoeoph- 
ical  theory  of  sound  and  the  doctrine  of  intervals 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  general  raader,  whom 
he  enables  easily  to  make  himself  master  of  Uieae 
subjects  without  possessiDgaoy  mathematical  knowl- 
edge whatever.  Thia  treatise  waa  first  pvbBsbed  io 
1694,  but  a  corrected  edition  was  printed  in  1731. 

A  Treatis€  on  Mtuie,  Speculative,  Practical,  and 
Historical,  appeared  io  1721,  by  Alexander  Mat- 
colm,  A.M.,*  which,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  was 

Pw  hara  mi  great  *  aiiacla  ia  abowv— 

A  tliiidel  bniihini,  ihooKli  trauGwraed  M  ftaoa. 

In  Manning  and  Bray'i  Surrtf  ia  the  follawinf  rvmark  oa  thie  eta- 
tue;— "Thia  ii  aaid  to  bave  been  tha  fint  public  diepby  of  itM. 
anirt'e  abililiea.  'nofiBiin  taaaatl,owiQ(  to  tliatv  aot  baia^a  Hack 
of  mirfala  in  EogUnd  at  that  lina  aofltcieat  io  aapply  a  fivaia  m  brc* 
a>  ibe  life.  It  waa  carved  in  Ike  |maaat  dwellhif'hvnae  »t  at  Taox- 
hnlll.  where  Mr.  Handel  tat  to  Ihe  artiet ;  and  eo  acrnrale  waa  ika 
rewmblatice,  that  a  person  who  had  never  aeea  hin  before  iutoimwd 
him  one  night  wbih  walkinf  in  tbe  Oardan."  (lii.,  4VI.) 

'  Erectedon  tha  fnHUKtwhicbliad.bean  tbaiardea  ofthe  Vlmiat 
Rnnelnsb  who  waa  one  of  the  niniatera  of  Cbartaa  IL  Tba  bnfUina 
waa  laki-ii  down  maoy  yeaii  ago,  and  tba  bnndMiBM  garde oi,  wl^imt 
Iboan  uf  Chelaee  Ctdlege,  an  now  Gorered  with  honaM, 

■  Dr.  Bnmey,  in  Beea'*  Cyclop. 

>  WiiliainHnJder,D.D.,F.RS.,8ntM)aaaori]MClwpat-1tarA  0* 
waa  nl>o  the  compnier  iif  aevenl  of  tba  aatbana  in  tha  Tidwaj  Cwt- 
laetitai  in  the  Britieh  MoNnni. 

*  Of  tlita  writar  acarealjr  any  InfbrantioB  naa—  attaiMHa  1^. 
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Iff  far  the  clearevt  and  most  inatructive  work  oa.tbe 
tDfaject  that  had  .ev«r  iwied  £roin  the  preta.  The 
BBtbor  evidontly  wu  a  learned  and  acieati6c  tuaii, 
ooe  who  thought  fiu:  htnuwlf,  and  more  free  from 
■utMcaL  prejadiceH  thaa  moat  of  theae  who  preceded 
him  in  the  aamo  line. 

Dr.  FepuBch*  paUisbed,  in  1731,  A  Trtatue  m 
Harmony,  whieh  long  eooiiiwed  to  be  the  text-book 
of  fltodiouB  jrouog  Dnuicianat  wd  ought  atill  to  be 
read  bj  them ;  for*  tho«gh  the  author  ia  on  aome 
lioialB  cather  Ugoted,  aod  doea  not  oKpreaa  hima^ 
in  the  claareat  laogaage,  jot  bia  theory  and  ralea  of 
eompoaWon  are  irrepreacbaUe,  aod  hia  eiaoDploa 
ctear  tad  well  cfaoaen. 

The  J£tinR4>atci,  or  the-  Philosophy  of  Muticsl 
Soundtt  by  the  Ret.  Dr.  Smith,*  is  n  profooed  work 
•f  high  authofity,  aod  waa  long  read  aa  a  claas-book 
at  Cambridge.  But,  to  uoderataad  it,  a  preparatoD' 
coarse  of  mathematical  studies  ia  iDdispeDaable  :  io- 
deed,  to  eoter  fully  ioto  the  learued  author's  reason- 
ioga,  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  bmoches  of  nuthe- 
matica  ia  fonod  so  neceaaary  that  the  readen  of  the 
workr-«t  leaat  Ae  profeaaional  readera— are  very 
few  in  number. 

Cherlas  Aviaon,  organist  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
ffkwe  to  the  wwM*  in  1753,  A»  Euay  on  Muneal 
Expreman,  a  critical  work,  written  in  an  easy  maa- 
ner,  diaplayiag  a  full  knowledge  of  the  anbjeet,  aod 
ao  aoiaU  iduva  of  aiuimea.  In  tbia  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  aaaiated  by  Dr.  Brown,'  the  celebrated 
author  of  3%a  EttimaU  ^  the  Manners  and  Prinei- 
jdes  of  the  Timet.  He  was  a  good  practical  muai- 
uiau,  aod  published  Ih/tenty-tix  Concertos  for  a  band, 
which  Were  long  admired,  aod  possess  much  merit. 
Ilia  partiality  for  Marcello  and  GemiuiaDi — the  lut^ 
ter  hia  matter—betrayed  htm  into  the  error  of  die- 
paraging  the  iDcomparable  Handel.  Tbia,  and  aome 
utber  mistakes,  drew  upon  him  an  attflck~«  some- 
what iUibeml  one — by  Dr.  William  Hayes.*  Avi> 
son  replied  to  thia,  aod  indiaeraet^  let  hia  opponeot 
kaow  that  he  felt  the  pnngency  of  hia  remarka.  To 
the  aaeoad  oditioa  of  Aviaon'a  Eaaay  ia  adjmned  a 
learned  and  clever  letter  addressed  to  him,  "  Coo- 
ceroing  the  Music  of  the  Ancienta,"  1^  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jortia. 

A  few  fur  separated  nnmes,  and  a  still  smaller 
uoinber  of  distinct  facts,  make  up  the  history  of  the 
MathemaUcal  and  Pbyaical  Sciences  in  England  to 
the  dete  to  which  our  previous  notices  have  carried 
it — the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  Nor 
from  that  date  to  the  age  of  Bacon,  or  throughout 
the  era  of  the  Tadora,  have  we  perhapa  bo  many  as 
a  doxen  EngtiA  names  of  any  note  to  show  in  this 
department.   Tot  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

DariMj  nj*  tb«t  "  Chaoibcrai  in  the  fint  cditioo  at  hii  Cjclopsdi*, 
■•a  indabl«tl  lo  M>tcolm  (or  hkmc  of  hii  muiical  articlca." 

'  John  Ckrittopher  Pepuich,  Mu«.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Organiit  of  the 
rbartcr  UooM,  *  Prnwian  bj  btrth,  wbo  mHj  witlcd  in  thii  coantr;. 
His  acroant  of  ibe  Qtrntm  «J  Ik*  dimemlt,  attd  of  Ouir  mkmcoJ  teaU, 
M  printed  i»  the  Philoaophiral  TmiMctiuiw  fur  IT4S. 

»  Robert  Bmilh,  D.I>.,  MMier  of  Trinity  CtiUcge,  CambridKe. 

*  Lift  ef  Brown,  in  AnderaM*!  PoM*.  nl.  x. 

*  The  cmnent  Oxford  PrafMaor  of  Husie,  and  compwMr  tt  meh 
■m  ehareh  mnsw,  and  man/  ebarainf  fWae,  Ac 
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ceoinry  scientific  speculation  and  uperimeot  wet* 
busy  in  all  the  principal  countries  nf  continental 
Europe,  and  the  first  steps  iu  the  march  of  discov- 
ery had  already  been  taken  in  various  directions. 
In  pure  science,  trigoDometry,  of  which  the  iounda- 
tioBs  had  been  laid  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Ara- 
bian geometers,  had  been  brought  almost  to  the  state 
in  which  it  still  remnioB  by  Purbach  and  bis  much 
more  illuetrioua  pnpil,  John  MQller  (Regiomoora- 
ana) ;  Moller  had  also  created  a  new  arithmetic,  by 
liie«iaveotion  of  decimal  fractkma  t  algebra,  known 
in  its  eleroonta  ainee  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth , 
century,  had  been  carried  to  the  length  of  cubic 
equations  by  Ferreo,  Tartalea,  and  Cardan,  and  of 
biquadratic  by  Cardan's  pupil,  Ludovico  Ferrari, 
aod  bad  acquired  ail  the  generalizalioo  of  exprea- 
sioQ  it  yet  pMsesses  in  the  hands  first  of  Stifels, 
aod  soon  after  of  Vieta.  The  true  system  of  the 
universe  had  been  revealed  by  Copernicus;  aod 
Tycbo  Brahe,  although  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of 
his  predecessor,  as  well  as  clinging  to  the  old  super- 
Btitiona  of  aatrokjgy,  bad  both  wonderfully  improved 
the  instruments  aod  the  art  of  observation,  and  had 
greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  beavena. 
Tbe  vnriatioD  of  the  compass  bad  been  observed  by 
Columbua;  in  mecbanic8»  tbe  tbeoiy  of  the  in- 
clined filane  had  been  investigiited  by  Cardan,  Uie 
,  pulley  had  bean  explained  by  Ubaldi,  and  some 
cases  of  tbe  compoeitioa  of  forces,  aod  other  propo- 
sitions  in  statics,  had  been  aolred  by  Steviuua ;  in 
optics,  the  use  of  spectacles,  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  been  followed  by, the  discovery  of  tbe  crystal- 
line lens  of  the  eye  by  Maurolico,  aod  the  inven- 
tion of  the  camera  obscura  by  Baptista  delln  Porta. 
The  purely  physical  scieoces  had  also  made  coo- 
aiderable  advaocas.  Mondino  of  Bologaa,  who  has 
beeu  called  the  father  of  modern  anatomy,  bad  set 
the  example  of  tbe  practice  of  dissection  so  early  as 
the  year  1315;  and  the  knowledge  of  Ibe  atructare 
of  the  human  body,  and  of  ita  fnnctiona,  had  been 
proaecnted  since  bis  time  with  great  sncceaa,  both 
in  Italy  and  France,  by  Acbilltni,  Berenger  (Carpi), 
Jacques  Dubois  (Silvius),  Cbnrlea  Etieone  (Stepha- 
nus),  and  especially  by  Vesalius,  Fallopius,  and  Eu- 
atacbins,  whose  celebrated 'Anatomical  Tables,  com- 
pleted in  IdSti,  were  atilt  the  most  perfect  that  had 
yet  been  produced  when  they  were  first  published, 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  aflor  the  HOtbor's 
death.  Id  medicine,  the  Hfppocratic  method,  re- 
vived by  Nicolas  Leooicenus  before  the  end  of  tho 
fifteenth  century,  had  been  cultivated  and  advanced 
by  Cop,  Ruel,  Gonthier,  Fochs,  and  others ;  aod 
considerable  progress  had  even  been  made  in  eman- 
cipating the  art  from  authority,  and  founding  a  new 
school  on  tbe  basis  of  experience  and  common  aenae, 
or  at  leaat  independent  apeculation,  by  Femel,  Ar- 
gentier  of  Turin,  and,  above  all,  by  the  original  and 
enterprising,  though  nnregnlated,  geniua  of  Para- 
celsna.  Conrad  Geaner,  Rondelet,  and  Aldrovan- 
dns,  by  the  Inrge  additions  they  bad  made  to  tbe 
facts  collected  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  JEliao,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  aod  by  ibeir  attempts  at  classifica- 
tioo  and  system,  had  more  than  laid  tbe  fonndatioDa 
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«f  modem  loology.  lo  botany,  Otto  Branfeli,  of 
Strubur^  bad  pnbluhed  hk  magnificeot  Herbamm 
£ieona,  which  has  been  regarded  as  leading  the 
way  in  the  restoratioD  of  the  acieDce ;  the  roote 
opened  by  him  had  been  farther  explored  by  Rnel 
■od  Fucha,  already  roeotioDod  (the  latter  the  name 
oommemorated  id  the  well-known  Fochtia),  by 
Matlhioli,  and  others ;  Courad  Gesoer  had,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Bixteeath  century,  not  only  col- 
lected and  arranged  all  the  knowledge  of  bis  prede- 
cessors, but  had  given  a  new  form  to  the  science  by 
his  own  discoveries ;  nmny  accessions  to  his  lists  had 
been  contributed  by  Dodoens  (Dodooffius),  Cnsal- 
pinus,  John  and  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  especintly  by 
L'Eclose  (Clusius);  and  before  the  end  of  tlie  cen- 
tury the  first  natural  system  of  plaots  had  been  de- 
rised  and  published  by  Lobel.  Fioally,  chemistry, 
ID  which  numerous  facts  had  been  long  ascertained 
by  Roger  Bacon,  Oeber  and  the  other  Arabian  phy- 
ticiaaB,  Raymond  Lully  and  the  other  alchemistSf 
bad  been  cultivated  in  later  times  by  Basil  Valen- 
tine (the  discoverer  of  aniiroooy),  George  Agricola 
(who  first  mentions  bismuth),  and  Paracelsus  (in 
whose  writings  we  find  the  first  notice  of  »nc),  nod 
in  the  hands  of  Doroaeus,  CroUiufl,  and  Bartholetus 
had  begun  to  assume  the  rudiments  of  a  scieDtific 
form  ;  and  the  remarkable  work  of  Agricola,  De  Re 
Metallica,  first  published  in  1546,  followed  as  it  was, 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  by  the  writings  and 
researches  of  Grcher,  Facha,  and  Palissy  (the  great 
improver  of  the  manufacture  of  enameled  pottery), 
may  be  said  to  have  already  established  the  science 
of  mineralogy,  and  also  to  have  furnished  some  in- 
dications of  that  of  geology. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  much  of  this  progress 
that  bad  been  made  in  other  cooutris*  probab^  re- 
mained nnkoowD.  We  have  most  to  boastof  in  the 
physical  scieoces ;  medicioe  was  both  practiced  and 
taught  on  the  revived  principles  of  the  ancient  pliy- 
sicians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  learned  Linacre,  the  translator  of  Galen,  the 
founder  of  the  medical  lectureships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  first  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  which  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1518;  some  valuable  works  on  botany  and  zoology 
were  published  in  the  liUter  half  of  the  century  by 
Willliira  Turner,  particularly  the  earliest  English 
Herbal,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  at  Looduo 
in  1551,  the  second  and  third  at  Cologne  in  1562 
and  1566 ; '  the  north  ^d  south  poles  of  the  magnet 
are  described  by  Robert  Norman,  a  writer  on  nav- 
igation, in  1581 ;  and  at'  the  bead  of  the  modern 
acienoea  of  navigation  and  electricity  stands  the 
name  of  Pr.  William  Gilbert,  whose  trentise  De 
Magnete  published  in  1600,  aflforded  onn  of  the 
moat  remarkable  specimens  that  bad  then  appeared 
both  of  ingenious  experimentingand  of  sound  induct- 
ive reasoning.  To  Gilbert  is  assigned  the  inven- 
tion of  artificial  magnets.  In  the  pure  sciences,  and 
those  more  immediately  dependent  upon  mathe- 
itwticB,  we  did  very  little  during  this  period.  Cuth- 

I  Lobtl,  abo,  kirmdjr  mmMaMd,  thmfh  a  Flnaiiaf  hf  hinh,  apent 
■ha  bllar  jmn  of  km  lih  ia  Buf  lani),  whan  JaMa  I.  gn€  kin  tha 
pffaiDtaiMrt  of  rayal  bdaaiat. 


bert  Tonstall  or  Tonstall.  bishop  of  London,  and 
afterward  of  Durimm,  pnblidied  a  Latin  Treatise 
on  Arithmatie  (D«  Arte  Suppntaadi)  >t  London, 
in  1632,  which  was  frequently  reprinted  abroad  ia 
the  conrae  of  the  cantnry.  This  performance,  an 
far  from  containing  any  thing  oew,  searcely  at- 
tempts even  to  expkun  the  principles  of  the  old 
rules  and  processes  which  it  deisils  aod  exem- 
pUfies ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  a  simplicity  and  a 
freedom  from  extraneous  matter  which  were  very 
rare  in  that  age.'  From  what  Tonstall  says  in  tbe 
dedication  of  his  book  to  his  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  it  would  appear  that,  like  almost  every 
other  nation  in  Europe,  we  were  already  possessed 
of  arithmetical  manuals  in  the  vernacular  toogoe, 
though  of  a  very  low  order.  Of  much  greater  im- 
portance were  varbns  works  produced  about  Uie 
same  date,  or  a  little  later,  by  William  Recorde,  the 
physician.  *'  He  was  the  first,"  aaya  the  uutbority 
to  which  we  have  just  refeired.  "who  wrote  on 
arithmetic  in  English  (that  is,  any  thing  of  a  hi^^er 
cast  than  the  worlw  mentioned  by  Tonstall);  tbe 
first  who  wrote  on  geometry  in  Enghsh;  the  first 
who  introduced  algebra  into  England  ;  tbe  first  who 
wrote  on  astronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere 
in  English ;  and,  finally,  the  first  Englishman  (in  sll 
probability)  who  adopted  the  system  of  Coperni- 
cus."* Recorde's  Ground  of  Arts,  a  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  first  published  in  1551,  was  many  times 
reprinted,  and  kept  its  ground  as  a  common  school- 
book  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceotuiy.  His 
Pathway  to  Knowledge,  also  first  printed  in  1551, 
is  a  treatise  of  practical  geometry,  but  cootainiog 
also  an  account  of  tbe  theorems  in  the  first  four  books 
of  Euclid,  though  withont  the  deqaonatrationa.  His 
CaatJe  of  Knowledge,  published  in  1556,  is  a  treat- 
ise on  astronomy,  bo^  theoretical  and  practical ; 
and  it  is  in  this  work  that  Recorde  abows  himself, 
in  tbe  words  of  the  writer  before  ns,  as  much  of  a 
Copernicao  as  any  reasonable  man  could  well  be  at 
the  time  ;  at  least  as  much  so  (in  profession)  ns  was 
Copernicus  himself,  who  makes  no  decided  declara- 
tion of  belief  in  his  own  system,  but  says,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  hypotheses  should  be  tme,  or 
even  probable — it  suffices  that  they  make  calcula- 
tion and  observation  agree."*  Recorde's  Whet- 
stone of  Wtt,  first  published  in  1553,  is  a  treatise  of 
algebra,  although  the  author  does  not  uae  that  name 
except  in  calling  the  applicslion  of  indeterminate 
numbers  to  the  solution  of  equations  the  rule  of 
Algeber."  **Io  this  treatise,"  aaya  tbe  writer  of 
the  Notieea.  he  appears  to  have  compounded,  for 
tbe  first  time,  tbe  rule  for  extracting  tbe  square 
roots  of  multi-oomial  algebraical  quaotitiee,  and  also 
to  have  first  used  tbe  signss.  In  other  reapeet*  be 
follows  Scheobel,  whom  he  cites,  and  Stifel,  whom 
he  does  not  cite.  There  is  nothing  on  cnbic  equa- 
tions, nor  does  be  sppear  to  have  known  any  thing 

of  the  Italian  algebmists  Recorde  was  one 

of  the  first  who  hsd  a  distinct  perception  of  the  dif- 

>  Notion  of  Enelialt  Matbamalical  and  Aitronomiral  writms 
tween  tbe  NomNn  CumioaM  and  th«  jeat  1000,  lo  C«puiaa  latb* 
Almanac  for  1837.  p.  90. 

■  Ihiit.  An  lateraMiDK  (ocouot  of  Recank*!  *arjn««  workt  MUiwr, 
pp.  M-37.  ■  Canpaauw  tu  tha  Alataaw  for  IttST,  p.  W. 
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fiBreooe  Iwcweea  an  algebraical  operattoa  and  its 
Bumeiical  inUrprstatton,  to  the  exteot  of  feeing 
that  the  oae  a  indepeodeDt  of  the  other;  and  also 
iie  appears  to  bars  brokeo  out  of  the  eoosider- 
atuw  of  integer  oambera,  to  a  mach  greater  extent 
Ihao  hki  cotempsrariss."  Id  hia  perception  of 
general  leaahs  connected  with  the  fuDdamental  no- 
tatioD  of  algebra,  this  writer  eooeeires  Reoorde  to 
•bow  fainself  sapeiior  area  to  Vieta  biaiMlf;  though 
ef  eonna  inuneMnr^ly  bektw  Italita  in  the  1d- 
TB^tiaD  of  meaas  of  eiprearion.  "All  his  ^tlagi 
eooaidarod  togathar,*'  it  is  added,  Reoorde  was  do 
eommoB  omb.  It  is  evideot  that  he  did  not  write 
fery  fipsalf  at  first  ia  English,  bat  his  style  improvef 
as  be  gMB  oa.  His  writings  continued,  to  the  end 
ef  the  caotary,  to  be  t^ose  in  common  use  on  the 
sabjects  on  which  be  wrote,  thoagh  wo  must  gather 
thb  mors  from  the  adoption  of  ideas  end  notation 
than  from  absolute  citatioo."'  Another  English 
CopemicaD  of  this  early  date  was  John  Fi^d,  the 
BiUbor  of  au  Ephemeris  for  1557,  published  in  the 
precading  year.  In  the  earliest  English  wortc  on 
eoaaiography.  nevertheless,  "  The  Cosmographical 
Glass,  eomi^ed  by  William  Cunoia^nm,"  London, 
1559,  the  system  unght  is  that  of  Ptolemy,  nor  is 
the  least  hint  of  that  of  Coperaicus  to  be  found  io 
the  book.*  In  1573  was  published  the  first  Eaglisb 
translation  of  Euclid,  prolissaadly  1^  the  fi&mous  John 
Dae,  the  astrologer  and  §m-^iuaiU  nagioiao,  but  eom- 
nonly  baliered  to  have  been  actually  the  perfbrm- 
BDce  of  Sir  Henry  Billingsley,  whom,  however,  the 
writer  of  the  Notices  before  ns  supposes  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Dee,  who  only  executed  the  more 
mechanical  part  of  the  undertaking,  working  under 
his  master's  general,  if  not  special,  instructions. 
The  first  Latin  tnosbtion  of  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
cfid,  that  of  Campaons,  had  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1482  (the  original  Greek  not  having  been  printed 
tin  1630);  and  the  only  translations  into  sny  mod- 
em European  tongues  which  preceded  that  of  Dee 
ware,  that  of  Tartalea  into  Italian,  Venice,  1543 ; 
those  of  Schanbel  of  the  7th,  6th,  and  9tb  bodu,  and 
of  Holtanaan  of  the  preceding  six,  into  Qerman, 
Angsb«r;g,  1562  and  1565 ;  and  that  o£  HeDrioa  into 
Fiaoeh,  Paris,  1565  (as  is  auppoaed).  Dea'a  trans- 
lation appears  aidiar  to  have  been  made  from  the 
original,  or  at  least  to  bare  been  corrected  by  the 
Gfeak  text.  It  cootaios,"  says  the  writer  before 
as,  '*tbe  whole  of  the  fifteen  books  commonly  con- 
sidered as  making  up  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and 
forms  the  first  body  of  complete  msthematical  dem- 
onstration whidi  appears  in  our  language.  For, 
diongh  the  works  of  Recorde  were  ranch  less  dog- 
matical thao  the  elementarf  school-books  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  present 
centnry,  yet  they  partake  of  ^e  character  which 
they  tended,  perhapa,  to  perpetuate,  and  in  many  in- 
itanoM  taach  rules  without  demonstration,  or  with, 
at  mosi^  a  rough  kind  of  illustration.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
pearanea  of  Euolid  in  an  English  form  probably  saved 
Aa  era^  af  the  exact  soieocea,  and  in  this  point  of 
riew  Dee  and  Billingsley  have  exercised  a  material 
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and  '  beneficial  Influence  upon  their '  &r6rite  pui« 
suits."  '  Of  Dee's  works  the  greater  number  still 
remdn  in  raaauscript ;  among  thtwe  that  have  been 
pnbHshed  are  a  Lathi  treatise  on  Parallax,  and  a 
prafkee  to  Field's  Eirftemeris  for  1557  (mentioned 
above),  from  which  latter  it  appears  that  Dee  also 
was  a  Copemiean.  Cotemporaiy  with  this  math- 
ematician was  Leooard  DtRaa,  who  died  in  1574, 
after  having  poUishad  various  warks,  most  of  whieta 
ware  rapobbsbed,  with  additions,  by  bis  son  Leo- 
nard Diggai,  wiio  lived  tin  1696.  The  writings  of 
both  fotbar  and  son  relate,  for  the  most  pert,  to 
mensuration  and  the  art  of  war.  and  are  character- 
iced  by  the  appltcatioo  of  arithmetical  geometry  to 
these  departments.  One,  a  work  of  Thomas  I^ggea, 
entitled  Aiae  nve  Scalae  Mathemt^cae,  1573,  be> 
iog  a  tract  upon  parafisxes,  undertaken  at  the  sng- 
gestioD  of  Lord  Bnrleigh,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  remarkable  new  star  discovered  the 
preceding  year  by  Tycbo  Brahe  in  the  constella- 
tion Cassiopeia,  "  is,"  says  the  antbor  of  the  No* 
tices,  the  first  work  of  an  English  writer  in  wlueh 
we  have  noticed  any  thing  on  spherical  trqjonoma- 
try,  and  the  writings  of  Copernicus  are  more  than 
once  referred  to  as  the  source  of  this  rabjeot.*' 
From  some  passages,  Thomas  Digges  appears,  this 
writer  tbiaks,  **to  have  bean  a  believer  in  tba  real 
motioo  aS  the  earth,  and  not  merely  an  admirer  of 
the  system  of  Copernioua  as  an  exphnatory  hypotb- 
eaie.""  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly 
the  whole  history  of  the  advancement  of  English 
mathematical  science  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  is 
connected  with  the  names  of  Recorde,  Dee,  anii 
Digges.  If  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  some 
works  published  between  ISBOand  1600,  the  author 
of  the  Notices  is  inclined  to  suppose  that,  instead  of 
making  any  progress,  science  rather  decKued  among 
ns  in  that  interval.  "  The  writers,"  he  observes, 
"  seem  to  have  abandoned  what  had  been  newly 
iotroduced,  and  to  have  betaken  themselves  to  old- 
er authors  and  other  notions."  Among  Ae  inrodnc- 
tioos  in  question  are,  tlie  JtfaUieBatical  Jewel,  by 
John  Bl^grave,  of  Reading,  1665,  a  traatisa  on  ■ 
new  mathematical  Instrument,  apparently  a  projae- 
tion  of  the  sphere,  for  the  construction  of  problems 
in  astronomy,  which  proceeds  upon  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  the  world,  and  does  aot  eoatain  a  hint 
of  the  Copernicao,  although  Copernicus  is  several 
times  alluded  to  as  an  observer;  a  work  on  the  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere,  described  as  very  poor  aod 
insufficient,"  published  in  1590,  by  Tliomas  Hood, 
the  inventor  of  an  astronomical  instrament  called 
Hood's  Staff ;  M.  Blundevile's  Exercises,  containing 
six  treatises  on  arithmetic,  cosmography,  dec.,  1594, 
in  which  is  found  a  set  of  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
and  seconds,  being  the  first  printed  is  England ;  but 
the  author  of  which  expressly  denounces  the  Co- 
pernicao system  of  the  world  as  a  "  false  suppori- 
tion,"  aMiougb  ha  admits  that  by  faelp  of  it  Coper- 
aiena  bad  «'  made  truer  demonstrations  of  tfae  mo- 
tions and  revolutions  of  llie  celestial  a|riMres  tban 
ever  were  made  before ;"  and  variena  works  lij  a 
Thomas  Hill,  one  of  which.  Tba  School  of  SkUl, 
i  CoHpuhn  to  the  Alums  ftr  IBH,  p.  Ifc    *  VM.,  pp. «, 
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LoodoD,  1599,  is  deicribed  as  **aii  aeeonnt  of  the 
heareoa  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  replete  with 
those  aotioDS  oo  astrology  aud  physics  which  are 
oot  very  corainoD  in  the  works  of  Recorde  or  Blua- 
devite."'  Hill  DOtices  the  scheme  of  Pythagoras 
and  Copermcus,  by  which,  as  he  expresses  it,  they 

took  the  earth  from  the  middle  of  the  world,  and 
placed  it  io  a  peculiar  orb."       Bat,"  he  adds, 

overpassing  such  reasons,  lest  by  the  newness  of 
the  arguments  they  may  offend  or  trouble  young 
students  in  die  art,  we  therefore  (by  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  wise)  do  attribute  the  middle  seat  of 
the  worid  to  the  earth,  and  eppcnnt  it  the  center  of 
the  whole." 

But  the  dayUght  diat  bad  already  ariaen  on  the 
eontiaoDt  of  Europe  was  soon  to  risit  our  ialaod. 
The  next  age,  in  which  Galileo,  aod  Kepler,  and 
Deaeartea,  and  TorricelH,  and  Pascal,  and  Hnygeos, 
revolutionized  the  entire  structure  and  character  of 
the  mathematical  and  mathematico-physical  sciences 
abroad,  was  ushered  in  among  us  by  the  bold  specu- 
lations of  Bacon  aod  the  brilliant  inventions  of  Na- 
pier. Of  what  has  been  called  the  Baconian  philos- 
ophy, aod  the  amount  of  the  effect  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  in  impelling  and  directing  the  progress 
of  acieoce,  we  have  already  apokeo.'  The  wricioga 
of  Bacon  probably  did  more-  service  by  exciting  and 
diAbaing  the  spirit  of  scientific  observation  aod  re- 
seareb.  than  by  aoy  new  light  they  afforded  for  ita 
guidance,  which,  in  truth,  waa  no  more  than  it  mnat 
have  furnished  to  itself  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly 
awakened  and  engaged  in  operating.  At  all  events, 
neither  the  pnre  sciences  of  figure  aod  number,  nor 
even  those  of  the  mixed  sciences  that  have  been 
chiefly  advanced  by  the  aid  of  mathematics  and  cal- 
culation, among  which  ere  astronomy,  mecfaBnics, 
end  all  Uie  principal  branches  of  what  is  commonly 
called  natural  philosophy,  can  well  have  received 
either  impalse  or  direction  from  Bacon,  v^ho  was 
sot  only  entirely  unacquainted  with  geometry  and 
algebra,  but  evidently  inaenaible  even  of  their  value 
or  dieir  use.  Of  those  mathemaUeal  and  anal|ydca] 
inveatigationa  which  are  the  chief  gkiiy  of  the  aci- 
eoce the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnriea, 
there  is  not  die  slightest  aoticipatioD  in  Bacon,  nor 
any  dhreetion  or  suggestion  by  which  they  could  have 
been  at  all  promoted.  Napier's  great  invention  of 
logarithms,  on  the  contrary,  has  from  bis  own  day 
to  the  present  hour  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  servants  of  all  the  sciences  dependent  upon 
calculation ;  nor  could  those  of  them  in  which  the 
most  splendid  triumphs  have  been  achieved  have 
posaibly  been  carried  to  the  height  they  have  reach- 
ed without  its  BSMStaoce.  The  Merijici  Logarith- 
morum  Canonia  De$criptio  was  published  by  Napier 
at  Ediobargh,  io  a  small  quarto  volnrae,  in  the  year 
1614 ;  aod  Ingarithma  received  dieir  improved  form, 
or  Uiat  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  from  their 
inventor  and  his  friend,  Henry  Briggs,  io  the  same 
or  the  following  year,  ahhongh  dtey  were  not  par- 
tially published  in  that  form  till  1618,  after  the  death 
of  Napier,  by  Briggs,  by  whom  the  calculations  had 

1  Conqnaicn  to  Um  AlmiBU  tot  1BI7,  p.  43. 
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been  performed.  Many  inventions,"  aays  a  late  die- 
tinguished  historian  of  science,  have  beeo  eclipsed 
or  obscured  by  new  discoveries,  or  they  have  been 
BO  altered  by  subsequent  improvements  that  their 
original  form  can  hardly  be  recognised,  and,  in  some 
instances,  has  beeo  entirely  forgotten.  Thu  has  al- 
most always  happened  to  the  discoveries  made  at  an 
early  period  in  die  progress  of  science,  and  before 
their  principles  were  fully  unfolded.  It  haa  beea 
quite  otherwise  with  the  invention  of  k^arithms, 
which  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  audur  ao  per- 
fect thM  it  haa  never  yet  received  but  one  materia) 
improvement— tliat  which  it  derived,  aa  has  jnat 
beeo  aaid,  from  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  in  con- 
jnncdoo  with  his  own.  Sulraequent  improvemeDta 
in  science,  instead  of  offariog  any  thing  that  could 
supplant  this  invention,  have  only  enlarged  the  circle 
to  which  its  utility  extended.  Logarithms  have 
been  applied  to  nnmberlesa  purposes  which  were 
not  diougbt  of  at  the  time  of  their  first  conatroctioo. 
Even  the  sagacity  of  the  author  did  not  see  the  im- 
mense fertility  of  the  principle  he  had  discovered : 
he  calculated  his  tables  merely  to  facilitate  arith- 
metical, and  chiefly  trigonometrical  computation,  and 
tittle  imagined  that  he  waa  at  the  same  time  coa- 
Btmcdng  a  scale  whereon  to  measure  the  density 
of  die  strata  of  the  atmosphere*  and  the  heights  of 
mountaina — tliat  he  waa  actually  compudug  the  areas 
and  the  leogtha  of  Innumerable  cunres,  and  waa  pre- 
paring for  a  caksnlns  which  was  yet  to  be  discovered 
many  of  die  most  refined  and  most  valuable  of  ite 
resources.  Of  Napier,  therefore,  if  of  any  man, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  that  his  name  will 
□ever  t>e  eclipsed  by  any  one  more  conspicuous, 
or  his  invention  soperseded  by  any  thing  more 
valuable."'  In  the  same  volume  with  his  loga- 
rithms Napier  gave  to  the  workl  the  two  veiy  elegant 
and  useful  trigonometrical  tbeoreois  known  by  hie 
name. 

Of  the  other  English  mathemadctans  of  this  age, 
Harriot,  Briggs,  and  Horrocks  may  be  meudoned  aa 
the  moat  fomous.  Thomaa  Harriot,  who  died  id 
1621,  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  algebra  [Artit 
AnalyHea  Praxis),  not  published  dll  ten  years  after 
hia  death,  which  makes  an  epoch  In  the  bistoiy  of 
that  science,  explaining  in  then:  fhll  extent  certain 
views  first  partially  propounded  by  Vieta,and  great- 
ly simplifying  some  of  the  operations.  To  Harriot 
we  also  owe  the  convenient  improvement  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  small  for  the  capital  letters  which 
had  been  used  up  to  this  time.  It  appears,  too,  from 
his  UQpubliahed  papers  preserved  at  Petworth  (for- 
merly the  ae^  of  hia  patron,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland), that  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among 
the  astronomers  of  his  day,  baring,  among  other 
thinga,  discovered  the  solar  apota  before  any  ao- 
nonncement  of  them  was  made  by  Galileo,  and  ob- 
served dw  aatellitea  of  Juf^ter  mdiin  s  very  few 
days  after  Galileo  bad  first  seen  them.*  Henry 

1  Ptayfut^  DiaMit&lioa  on  the  Pngnat  of  lleckaaial  ami  Fkju- 

aH  Science  (in  Eiio7clop»di»  Briunalea},  p.  448. 

*  ThaM  liieUi,  Mceitalnwl  from  ib«  •nmiaalioa  of  Huriof*  pkpen. 
then  io  pomMiMi  of  Um  Earl  of  EcramoM,  waio  fint  atueil  by  Zmrh 
in  tba  Aotronomtcal  Epheinerit  of  the  Berlin  Rqjrsi  Sw*tj  of  Scisn'-n 
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Briggs,  besides  the  Bhare  he  had.'  u  mentiODed 
above,  in  the  improremeut  of  logarithms,  ia  eotitled 
to  the  booor  of  haTiog  made  a  first  step  toward  what 
is  called  the  binomial  theorem  in  algebra,  finally  dia- 
cOTered  by  Nawtoa.  He  died  in  1630.  His  Tng- 
oHometna  BntOHmeot  or  taUes  of  the  loga^hns  of 
ainea,  dee.  (in  the  preface  to  which  is  hit  diatant  view 
of  the  biDomial  theorem),  was  pabUAed  in  1633,  by 
his  friend,  Hemy  Gellibnad,  who  had  been  fiur  aome 
time  aaaouated  witli  him  in  iba  calcnlatioo  of  the 
logarithms.  Samuel  Horroclu,  or  Horrox,  a  native 
of  Toxteth,  near  LtTerpopI,  was  an  astronomer  of 
remarkable  geaiBs,  who  died  in  1641,  st  the  early 
age  of  tweo^'two.  He  was  the  firat  person  who 
saw  the  planet  Venas  on  the  body  of  the  son :  his 
account  of  this  obserralioti  (made  24th  November, 
1639)  was  printed  by  HeTefins  at  the  end  of  his 
^erettrius  in  Sole  Vitus,  published  at  Dantzig  in 
1662.  But  HotToclu  is  principally  famous  in  the 
biatory  of  astronomy  as  having  anticipated,  hy  potheti- 
cally,  the  view  of  the  lunar  motionB  which-Mewton 
afterward  showed  to  be  a  neeesniy  eonaeqaenoe  of 
the  thaoiy  of  gravitatiott.  This  disooveiy  waa  givan 
to  the  world  by  Dr.  Wallis,  in  a  eolleetion  of  Hor- 
roeka's  poatbnmons  papers  which  he  published  at 
London  in  1673.  It  had  been  originaUy  eonnrani- 
cated  1^  Horrocks  in  a  letter  (which  has  also  been 
preserved,  and  is  to  be  found  in  some  copies  of 
Wallis's  publication)  to  lus  friend,  William  Crabtree, 
whose  &te,  as  well  as  genius,  was  singnlarly  similar 
to  his  own.  Crabtree  was  a  clothier  at  Bronghton, 
□ear  Manchester,  and  bad  made  many  valuable  as- 
troDomical  observations  (a  portion  of  which  have  been 
preserved  and  printed),  when  be  was  cut  off  only  a 
few  months  after  his  friend  Horrocks,  and  about  the 
same  early  age.  Another  member  vt  this  remark- 
able cItiaCer  of  finends,  whom  a  common  devoUon  to 
science  suited  at  a  time  when  the  fiercest  poBtieal 
heata  were  occulting  and  distracting  moat  oS  their 
conntiyman,  waa  WiUiam  Qaaeoigne,  of  Hiddleton, 
in  Ywkshire,  who  also  died  very  young,  havmg  been 
Ulledt  about  two  years  after  the  decease  of  Hor- 
rocka  and  Crabtree,  fighting  on  the  royaliat  aide,  at 
the  battle  of  Maraton  Moor.  He  appeara  to  have 
first  used  two  convex  glaases  in  the  telescope,  and 
to  have  been  the  original  inventor  of  the  wire  mi- 
crometer and  of  its  application  to  the  telescope, 
and  also  of  the  application  of  the  telescope  to  the 
qoadrant.  A  fourth  of  these  associated  cultivators 
of  science  in  the  north  of  England  was  William 
Milbourn,  who  was  cnrate  of  Brancespeth,  near 
Durham,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  made  iiis  way 
by  himself  to  certwn  of  the  algebraic  discoveries 
lirst  ptUilished  in  Harriot's  work,  and  likewise  to 
have,  by  his  own  observations,  detected  the  errors 
in  the  astrononiied  tablet  of  Lansberg,  and  rerified 
thoae  of  Kepler^  The  namea  of  aevwal  other  astro- 
nomical obaeirers  of  lesi  eminent  merit  who  existed 
at  thia  tine  in  England  hare  also  been  preserved ; 
among  which  may  be  particuiaTized  that  of  Jere- 
miah Shackerlyt  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Ta- 
ftslff  Britattiuea,  published  at  London  in  1653,  which 
IS  Mated  to  have  been  compiled  mostly  from  papera 
lefk  by  Horrocks  that  were  afterward  destroyed  ui 


the  great  fire  of  1666.'  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over 
the  name  of  Edmund  Onnter,  the  inventor  of  the 
useful  wooden  bgaritfamic  scale  still  known  by  hi« 
name,  and  also  of  the  sector  and  of  the  common  sor- 
veyor'a  chain,  and  the  author  of  several  worts,  one 
of  whiofa,  his  Ctuun  Tria»giilorvmt  first  published 
at  London  in  1620,  is  the  earliest  printed  table  ui 
logarithmic  sines,  &c.,  oonatrected  on  the  Impmrad 
or  common  system  of  logarithms.  Briggs's  tableSf 
as  haa  been  stated  above,  were  not  printed  till  1633. 
Gnnter  alto  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
convenient  terms  cosine,  cotangent,  &c.,  for  sine, 
tangent,  ice.,  of  the  complemMit.  "  Whatever,  in 
short,"  as  has  been  observed,  could  be  done  by  a 
well-informed  and  ready-witted  person  to  make  tbe 
new  theory  of  logarithms  more  immediately  avail- 
able in  practice  to  those  who  were  not  skillftil  mathe- 
maticians, was  done  by  Gnnter."  '  He  has,  moreover, 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  obserrar  of  the 
important  fact  of  the  variation  of  tbe  compass  itself 
varying.  Another  eminent  English  matheroaticiBn 
of  this  age  was  John  Greaves,  the  anthor  of  the  first 
good  acccoimt  of  the  Pyramids  of  £gyp^  which  ha 
visited  in  1638,  and  of  various  learned  works  rda^ 
ing  to  the  Oriental  astronomy  and  geography,  and 
the  weights  and  measurea  of  the  ancients.  He  died 
in  1662.  Briggs,  Gnnter,  GelHbrand,  and  Greaves 
were  all,  at  one  time  .or  other,  professors  in  tbe  new 
establishment  of  Gresham  College,  London,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  considerably  assisted  the 
promotion  of  science  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  founder,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  eminent  London  merchant.  Sir 
Thomaa  Gresham,  who  died  in  1579,  and  left  his 
house  in  Bishopsgate-Btreet  for  the  proposed  semi- 
nary* although  the  reserved  interest  of  hu  widow 
prevented  his  intentiona  from  being  carried  into 
eflfoct  till  after  her  decease,  in  1596.  Tbe  aeven 
branchea  of  learning  and  aeieooe  for  which  profes- 
Borsbipa  were  instituted  .were  divinity,  astronomy, 
music,  geometry,  law,  phync,  and  rhetoric ;  the  fin*t 
four  nnder  the  patronage  the  eorpmation  of  tliu 
ci^  of  London,  the  laat  three  nnder  that  of  tho 
Merceta*  Company.  The  chair  of  geometry,  in 
which  Briggs  and  Greaves  had  sat,  was  occopieil 
to  a  later  age  by  Barrow  and  Hooke;  and  thnr. 
of-  astronomy,  in  which  Gellibrand  had  sacceedett 
Gnnter,  waa  afterward  filled  by  Wren.  Another 
Gresham  professorslup  that  has  to  boast  of  at  least 
two  distinguished  names  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  that  of  music,  which  was  first  held  by  the  fuaous 
Dr.  John  Boll,  and  afterward  by  Sir  WiUiam  Petty. 

Iq  the  physical  sciencM,  the  event  most  gkmoos 
to  Enghuid  in  this  age  is  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  tbe  Uood  hy  Dr.  WiUiam  Harvey.  Tu 
our  iUttitrioiM  conntrymui  at  least  Is  indispntably 
dne  tbe  demnnsttalion  and  com|date  eitabUabment 
of  tlua  &ct,  or  what  alone  to  a  adentifle  senae  is  to 
be  eaUed  ita  discovery,  even  if  we  admit  aU  the  im- 
portance that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  ctaimed  for 
the  conjectures  and  partial  anticipations  of  preced- 

>  8m  »notiMof  ihoN  Eagliih  HtTOBMimof  the  MTlier  lialfof  tb« 
wvatMDth  cnMi7,  is  aa  uticl*  m  Bomeka  u  Um  Psray  Cjchipoe- 
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jog  specnktton.  Even  AristMle  speaks  of  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  heart  to  M  parti  of  the  body ;  and 
Qalen  infers,  from  the  ralves  in  the  palmooBrj  ar- 
tery.  its  tme  eoum  is  passing  throogh  that  vessel. 
After  the  revival  of  anatomy,  Mondino  and  his  sac- 
eesior,  Berenger,  tanght  nearly  the  same  doctrine 
wHh  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  sida  of  the  heart  to  the  Inngs.  Mnch  nearor 
appmachet  were  made  to  Harvey's  dtocovery  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  aizteeoth  eaatniy.  The  fiunoas 
Michael  Servetos  (pot  to  death  at  Genefa  fbr  his 
aoti-Tfinitarian  hereaee),  hi  a  mnk  printed  in  1563. 
distinctly  describes  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  telling  as  that  it 
does  not  take  place,  as  commonly  supposed,  throogh 
the  Middle  partition  of  the  heart  ^the  leptum,  which, 
in  fact,  is  imperriooB),  but  in  a  highly  artificial  man- 
ner through  the  longs,  where  it  is  changed  to  a 
bright  color,  adding  that  after  it  has  tbns  boon 
transferred  from  the  arterial  reio  (that  is,  the 
pnlmooary  artery)  to  the  venoos  artery  (that  is, 
the  pulmonary  vein),  it  is  then  diffnsed  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  throoghoot  the  arteries  (or 
Uood-veasels)  of  the  whole  body.'  A  few  years 
after,  in  1569,  the  pnlmonaiy,  or  small  ctronlatioa, 
,  M  H  hi  ealied,  was  agaia  bran^t  fbrwanl  as  an 
original  discovery  of  his  own  by  ReaUns  Coiambns, 
In  his  work  De  Re  Anatomea,  pabltshed  at  Venice 
in  that  year.  And  in  1571  Cssalpinoa  of  Areaeo, 
in  his  Qtuestiotits  PeripatetictPf  also  poblished  at 
Venice,  inferred  from  the  swelling  of  veins  bdoui 
ligatures  that  the  blood  mast  How  from  those  vessels 
to  the  heart  So  fiir  had  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  or,  rather,  specalation  respecting  it,  pro- 
ceeded when  it  was  taken  up  by  Harvey.  From 
FabriciuB  ab  AqnapeDdeote,  ooder  whom  be  studied 
at  Fadua  about  the  year  1600,  Harvey,  Iheo  in  his 
tweo^-second  or  tweo^-thhd  year,  learned  the 
ftct  of  the  existence  of  valvea  in  many  of  i^e  veins, 
which  were  evidently  so  ceasimeted  as  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  blood  in  these  veflaelf,/Vim  the  heart,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  impede  its  motion  in  the 
opposite  direction.  According  to  Harvey's  own  ac- 
count, given  in  a  conversation  with  Boyle,  which 
the  latter  has  reported  in  his  Treatise  on  Final 
Causes,  it  was  the  existence  of  these  valves  in  the 
veins  that  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his 
general  theory  of  the  circulatioD.  Having  satisfied 
himself  by  mnch  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
by  many  dissections  and  other  careful  experiments 
both  on  dead  and  living  bodies,  that  his  views  were 
at  least  in  the  hightot  degree  probable,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  havd  first  announced  the  doctrine  of  the 
complete  circnlation  of  die  blood  from  the  left  ven- 

>  nil  MBukiU*  vnmgt  ii  oAtn  mrnvmuly  qnotad  fnm  tb« 
tth  faoalLof  SMTMna'a  flm  paUicatMn,  «MitI«d  Dt  TrviUatU  Smri- 
tu,  whkb  WM  priUad,  pubkUj  at  Bada,  in  JHl.  Itoocan,  in  fact, 
im  tha  flfth  book  of  tho  fiiM  part  of  qvila  BMthar  mrk,  bia  CkruliM~ 
M  XctftaMa,  pqUNbad  at  Tiavw  1951.  Of  thia  voA  only  me 
Mp)'  u  known  to  ba  in  aiiataneai  wfeitb  haa  baea  iiuanlal7  daaeriM 
bj  Da  Bate,  who  oaUi  it  the  nmt  of  all  boaka.  Sae  bia  BMiographit 
/Mfmfta*,  i.,  418-tSI,  whaia  tba  paanga  ralalinf  to  tlw  cirenU- 
tioa  of  iIm  Uaed  ta  ntractad  at  laaglb.  U  is  lonarinMa,  hawavsr, 
tbat  what  ia  beliavad  la  ba  tba  otifiaal  manaaoript,  fa  tha  nalhor'a 
own  handwriUnr.  of  the  Fini  Pan  oT  tha  CMiManM  Btitinam,  alao 
HUlanniM.  Boo i)« Art,  1., «tt, 4M. 


tricle  of  the  heart  through  tho  Whole  system  bock 
to  the  right  by  means  of  the  uteriee  and  vmos  in 
his  delivery  of  die  Lumleian  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  before  the  College  of  Phystcians,  ia 
1615.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1619  that  bo 
came  before  the  world  with  the  foil  demonstratiwi 
of  his  dieory  in  his  treatise,  entitled  Ezardlatio 
Anotomica  de  Ifota  Cordis  et  Sangidnie  in  Aidma< 
libns."  The  best  proof  of  the  novelqr  of  die  views 
{nmponnded  in  this  work  ia  femislied  by  die  genenl 
inorediUi^  with  vriiiefa  they  were  rae^vod  ty  tbs 
profiaseion  in  every  part  of  Earope.  It  is  said  diat 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  known  of  die  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  being  received  on  its  first  promol- 
gation  bj  any  anatomist  or  medical  man  who  had 
passed  his  finrdeth  year.  It  is  probaUoi  indeed, 
that  oven  the  small  circulation,  or  the  peasago  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  throogh  the  longs,  which  was  really  all  tb^ 
hod  been  hitherto  discovered,  was  as  yet  bat  litUs 
known,  or  genemlly  looked  upon  ntfaer  as  at  most 
an  ingMrious  sui^xMition  than  a  well-established 
At  all  events  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  beyond  diii 
pi^nt,  all  was  dariiness  and  error — that,  notwith* 
standing  some  vague,  ioaeeurate  genermlisations  that 
had  been  thrown  out  by  Servetus,  Celnmbas,  and 
one  or  two  odier  writers,  the  clrcnladon  of  die  Uood 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
so  far  from  being  believed  io,  had  acareely  been 
heard  of  or  dreamed  of  by  any  body  before  it  vras 
demonstrated  by  Harvey.  The  notion,  we  may 
say,  ooiverBally  entertained  still  was,  as  in  the 
eariiest  times,  that  the  veins  were  merely  sscks 
of  stagnant  or,  at  least,  nnpn^resslve  Mood,  and  the 
arteries  nothing  more  than  air-tubes.  Harvey  him- 
self, in  {noceeding  to  propound  his  theory,  ex- 
presses his  apprehension  lest  the  oppoddon  of  the 
views  he  is  about  to  state  to  those  hitherto  enter- 
tained might  make  all  men  lus  enemies;  and  it 
appears  that  he  eneoantered  m  mnch  popular  as 
professional  opposition  and  odinm  by  his'  book, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  daring  attack  at  once 
upon  antiqai^,  common  sense,  and  nature  herself. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  and  proclamation  of  s 
complete  revolution  in  medical  science.  If  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  true,  the  greater  part 
of  nil  that  had  been  hitherto  taught  aod  believed  on 
the  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  fslss- 
As  has  been  strikingly  observed  by  a  writer  of  our 
own  day,  a  person  who  tries  to  imagine  what  the 
science  of  medicine  could  have  beeo  while  it  took 
no  account  of  this  hct,  on  which,  as  a  basis,  tU 
certain  reasoning  about  die  phenomena  of  life  mint 
rest,  is  prepared  for  what  tdd  medical  books  exhibit 
of  the  writhiogs  of  hnmao  reason  in  attempts  to 
explain  nod  to  form  theories  while  n  fatal  error  was 
mixed  with  every  supposidon.*" 

Harvey,  whose  life  wss  extended  to  the  year 
1656,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  aoatomicd 
and  physiobgical  knowledge  by  various  snbseqaenl 
publications ;  and  the  progress  of  discovery  in  tbip 
department  was  also  aided  by  others  of  oar  cosa- 
trymeo,  particularly  by  X>r,  Nathaniel  Hig^mors 
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(who  has  gireo  bis  oarne  to  that  cavity  in  the  upper 
jaw  called  the  Antrum  Highmoriamvm),  Dr.  FranciB 
Glisson  (the  discoverer  of  what  is  called  the  capaale 
of  Glisson,  lying  between  the  liver  and  the  stomach), 
Br.  JoljffiB,  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  and  Drs.  Thomas 
Willia  and  Richard  Lower,  celebrated  as  the  first 
•cenrate  aoatomiita  of  tiiB  brdo  and  nerves. '  Some 
of  the  most  Important  pabHeafaou  of  dw  tlvw  last- 
mentioned,  howevflr,  were  not  produced  till  afker 
tiie  Rastoratioa.  In  natnral  histoiy  Kttle  was  done 
in  England  in  the  eariier  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  -great  authority  in  botany  was  atUI 
the  "  Herbal,  or  Qeoeral  History  of  Plants,"  of 
John  Gerard,  origioally  pablisfaed  in  1597,  which 
was  for  the  most  part  merely  a  hasty  and  inartificial 
compilation  from  DodooseoB,  and  nearly  as  destitute 
of  scientific  as  of  literary  merit. 

But  even  in  the  mathematico-pfaysical  sciences, 
and  the  other  branches  of  what  is  commonly  called 
untural  (Ailosophy,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  general 
effect  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  this  conntiy 
either  by  the  eiample  or  by  the  actual  discoveries 
of  Kepler,  Galileo,  Tenieelfi,  Pascal,  Descartes,  and 
dieir  asaoeiatee  and  immediate  mcceaaors  abroad, 
and  of  N^er,  Brigga,  Hoiroeks*  and  the  few  others 
among  ourselves  whose  names  have  a  place  in  this 
period  of  the  history  of^seienee  beside  those  of  their 
illustrious  continental  cotemporarie^^how  little  of 
the  general  daritoess  they  had  dispersed — how  little 
acceptance,  or  even  attention,  eitlier  their  doctrines 
or  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy  seems  to  have  met 
with  &om  the  common  herd  of  our  English  specu- 
lators and  professional  men.  Some  notion  of  the 
barbarous  state  In  which  physical  science  still  re- 
mained among  ua  afker  the  middle  of  the  seren- 
teenA  century  may  be  obtained  from  a  curious 
volume,  entitled  **  Arefaelogta  Nova,  or  New  Prin- 
dplea  of  Philosophy,**  which  was  pabfished  in  the 
year  1663  1^  a  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  who  had  held 
the  hi^  office  of  phyueian  tu  the  fincea  in -Flanders, 
and  may  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  liaving  stood 
nearly  at  the  head  of  hie  profession.  Be^des  an 
introduction  on  pbitosophy  in  general.  Dr.  Harvey's 
work  treats  of  metaphysics  and  of  natural  theology, 
*a  well  as  of  natural  philosophy  or  physics ;  but  the 
last- mentioned  subject  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  the  book.  The  author  makes  en  apology  in  hia 
prefiuw  for  some  deficiency  of  polish  in  his  style ; 
tile  learned  tongue*,  he  would  have  ua  understand, 
apparently,  had  oceniried  hia  whole  time  to  the  ex- 
dnslon  of  the  Ternacular :  it  was  never  my  for- 
Ume,**  he  aays,  » to  read  two  Aeets  of  any  English 
book  in  my  life,  w  even  to  hove  had  the  view  of  so 
much  OS  the  titJa  leaf  of  anEnglishgrammar.**  Hia 
£n^h  eertuoly  is  not  always  very  clasaieal;  but 
the  language  of  his  explauatious  and  reaaouiogs 
would  usually  be  intelligible  enough  if  the  matter 
were  equally  so.  The  work,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
fanes to  be  a  tuto  system  of  philosophy ;  and  it  does 
contain,  certainly,  various  new  crotchets ;  but  the 
author's  views  are  founded,  nevertheless,  in  the 
■aiu  upon  the  old  Aristotelian  and  medieval  ootiooa, 
and  one  of  hia  principal  aims  thronghont  ia  to  refote 
the  rBcant  innovoton  who  io  m  mai^  departments 


had  been  qoeatioDlng  or  denying  these  long  univera- 
ally-admitted  dicta.  Thus,  io  no  early  chapter,  he 
falls  with  great  violenoe  upon  Van  Helmont  for  his 
dissent  from  the  anAori^  of  Hippocrates,  Galen* 
and  Aristotle  in  various  points  of  physical  doctrine, 
and  eapecially  for  his  rejection  of  the  four  elements. 
Afterward  he  attacka  Descartes^  whom  he  charges 
irith  no  fewer  than  ■eventeeDaerioH  error*;  among 
whieh  ore,  "that  the  moon  and  the  other  planata 
borrow  their  light  from  the  ann**— that  the  earth  is 
nothing  differentfrom  a  planet,  and  eonsaqventiy  that 
the  oAer  planeta  are  inh^table" — ^that  Uie  moon 
is  illuminated  by  the  earth" — aod  *ttiiat  he  assumes 
moat  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Copernicns."  Har- 
vey, however,  professes  to  be  quite  a  common-sense 
philosopher:  "The  only  iuatruments,"  he  says  in  his 
prefbce,  >•  that  I  have  employed  in  the  sounding  of 
the  nature  of  things  are  the  external  senses,  aa- 
BumiDg  nothing,  or  concluding  no  iofereoce,  without 
their  advice  and  undoubted  assent,  whether  in  met- 
aphy^ca,  theology,  or  natural  plulosophy.  Those 
terms  or  notions  that  only  ^ve  a  confiiied  testimony 
of  tlwir  being  to  the  understanding,  escaping  the 
evidence  of  external  seue,  we  Iwve  deoHned,  ts 
rocks  whereon  any  one  might  otherwite  easily  make 
shipwreck  of  his  sennUe  knowledge."  His  prao* 
tice,  however,  does  not  always  exactiy  square  with 
these  professions.  Take,  for  example,  a  portion  of 
his  demobatratioo  of  the  existence  of  atoms,  or,  as 
he  ohoosea  to  call  them,  ffitntmof.  **Is  not  tinoe 
composed  out  of  instants  united,  aod  motion  out  of 
spurts  joined  to  one  another  7  That  there  are  io- 
atants  and  apurts  the  operations  of  angola  do  coo- 
firm  to  us."  This  is  hardly  keeping  vritfain  the 
province  of  the  aenaes.  Nor  ia  what  followa  in  the 
most  matler-of-&et  style: — in  grinding  ai^ 
stance,  if  you  continue  the  operation  beyond  ■  eor- 
lafa)  point,  '^yon  shall  oooner."  aaya  our  authort 
M grind  it  into  clodi  and  bigger  pieces  than  lesser; 
the  reason  ia,  becaoae  nature  ia  irritated  by  the  vi- 
olenee  and  heat  of  grinding  to  call  the  air  to  its  aa- 
sistanee,  which  ghieth  it*  body  again  together.*" 
The  historical  dednction  of  the  created  universe 
from  the  original  chaos,  and  mqch  argumentation 
that  follows  touching  the  essential  qualities  and 
forms  of  things,  may  be  passed  over.  But  we  may 
abridge  a  specnlatioo  about  the  phenomena  of  drown- 
ing, which  occora  in  one  of  the  chapter*.  The  true 
reoaon,  we  are  told,  hod  never  b^bre  been  laid  down 
by  any,  why  a  man  yet  living,  or  any  ether  crea^ 
are  when  aUve;  is  much  heavier  than  when  he  ia 
dead."  That  snefa  is  the  fkct,  in  the  Int  ploee,  i* 
OBsamod  from  a  living  man  ainUng  at  first  when  he 
fUls  Into  the  water,  and  ri^g  again  to  the  top  ofker 
he  has  been  dead  tar  some  time.  "The  reoaon 
is,**  proceeds  our  philosopher,  •«  because,  diroug^ 
the  great  heat  whieh  was  inherent  io  that  man,  the 
heavy  and  tarFestrial  parts  were  the  more  detained 
from  the  center;  they,  again,  twiog  thus  detained, 
moved  stronger  tovrard  the  center,  and,  therefore, 
make  the  body  heavier  during  the  vit^nt  detention, 
through  the  great  heat  which  waa  io  the  said  man 
when  alive ;  so  that,  thrangh  thi*  great  WMght,  the 
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■live  body  ainks  down  to  tfae  bottom.  Now,  when 
H  man  ii  Bnffocatedt  and  the  heat  ■qoeened  oat  of 
him  by  the  thick  compreasing  porta  of  the  water, 
then  he  ia  rendered  leaa  heary,  and  immediately 
leavea  the  inferior  porta  of  water,  as  beiog  lesa 
weigh^  than  the  soid  profotrnd  parts."  So  that  we 
see  one  principle  of  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey's  philoso- 
phy iSi  that  weight  ia  partly  occasioned  by  heat — 
that  the  same  anbstance  is  heavier  or  lighter  accord- 
ing as  it  is  hotter  or  colder.  The  further  explana- 
tion, io  the  like  strain,  of  the  reasons  that,  neverthe- 
less, detain  tfae  body  below  for  a  considerable  time 
after  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  as  cold  as 
the  pressure  of  the  water  can  well  make  it,  need 
not  be  qnoted  at  length:  there  still  remain,  it 
seems,  certain  "airy  Emd  fiery  parts,"  after  theritol 
flame  hoa  been  extingoiahed,  which  it  requirea  in 
HKMt  eaaea  some  doya  to  orerenne.  A  strong,  cora- 
poet,*weII-eet  nun*  iriU  be  eight  or  nine  daya  in  as- 
cending to  the  top*  **  becanae  his  heat  was  deeper, 
and  in  greater  qaantity  impacted  into  bis  body;" 
and  for  the  same  reaaoo  it  is  affirmed  such  a  man 
.  will  sink  sooner  to  tfae  bottom,  vanishing  uoder 
water  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  "On  the  con- 
trary," continues  our  author,  "we  hear  how  that 
weak  and  tender  women  have  fallen  into  the  river, 
and  have  swam  upon  tfae  water  aotil  watermen  have 
rowed  to  them,  and  have  taken  them  up ;  and  many 
weakly  women,  that  were  suspected  to  be  witches, 
being  cast  into  the  water  for  a  trial,  have  been  wk:k- 
edly  and  wrongfully  adjudged  to  be  witchea  because 
they  were  long  in  sinking ;  and,  olaa,  it  ia  natural : 
the  retaon  waa,  beconae  ^ey  were  eomporotively 
light;  for  their  earthly  porta  were  not  no  much 
detained,  and  consequently,  moved  not  ao  fbrciUy 
downward.**  "No  doubt,"  it  is  added,  with  naiveti 
enongfa,  >*bat  their  coats  conduced  also  somewhat 
to  it."  «' Whence  I  collect,"  concludes  tfae  dem- 
onstration, "that  an  ordioary  woman  is  almost  one 
third  longer  descending  to  the  bottom  than  an  or- 
dioary man,  because  a  man,  from  being  a  third 
stronger  (because  he  is  a  third  heavier  through  the 
force  of  the  light  elements — but  I  mean  not  through 
&t  or  corpulency)  than  a  woman,  ta  conjectured  to 
have  one  third  more  heat  than  a  woman." '  But  if 
a  woman  has  leaa  heat  than  a  man,  she  ia,  in  the 
worthy  doctor*a  o[Ninoa,  still  more  decidedly  his  in- 
ferior in  other  respecto,  what  heat  ahe  haa,  it  should 
aeem,  being,  after  all,  too  mnch  of  the  weakoeea  of 
her  general  organiaation.  "Women,"  he  afterward 
observes,  "  die  faster,  that  is,  thicker  than  men,  and 
are  more  dispoaed  to  sickness  tban  they,  because 
their  innate  heat  and  air  do  effect  greater  altera- 
tions upon  their  bodies,  as  having  but  little  earth  or 
compressing  density,  in  comparison  to  men,  to  re- 
aiat  the  light  elements  and  moderate  their  irrup- 
tiooa ;  and,  therefore,  women  seldom  reach  to  any 
equal  or  consistent  temperature,  but  are  always  in 
changing,  which  in  them  after  eighteen,  twenty,  or 
tweniy-four  yeara'  expirotion,  ia  particularly  called 
breaking,  becanae  then  they  alter  ao  feat  that  they 
swiftly  pot  a  period  to  their  days;  and  that  be- 
euae  their  bodies  being  lax  and  ponnu,  their  innate 
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heat  ahoota  through  in  particles,  and  not  in  aiBitBMs, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  donble  tempetatnre. 
Were  their  bod  tee  heavier  and  denaer,  the  wimmat 
of  earth  would  divide  their  heat  into  mtiufluu,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  temperature.  If,  then,  their  uinate 
beat  doth  constanUy  cohere  in  particles,  and  is  never 
directed  into  minimat,  it  retaining  in  that  case  stron- 
ger force  than  otherwise  it  could  do  io  minimas,  it 
alterates  their  bodies  eontioually,  and  so  they  never 
attain  to  any  consistency  of  age.  Many  sexagena- 
rian widowers,  or  men  of  threescore  yeara  of  age,  do 
alter  less  and  slower  than  most  women  do  from 
tfaeir  five-and-thirtieth  year;  wherefore,  they  do 
rather  covet  a  wife  of  twenty,  beeanse  she  will  just 
last  as  long  in  her  prime,  or  will  be  as  fast  in  break- 
ing, altering,  and  changing  her  temperament,  form, 
and  shape  in  one  year  as  ttie  old  man  shall  alter  or 
change  in  three  or  four  yean ;  and  ao  they  [the  old 
man  and  his  young  wife]  grow  deformed  in  equal 
time.  Wherefore,  a  man's  consistent  age  may  last 
out  the  beauties  of  two  or  three  women,  one  after 
the  other ;  and.  because  of  this,  some  in  their  mirth 
have  proclaimed  a  woman  after  her  thirty-fifth  year 
to  be  litter  for  an  hospital  than  to  continue  a  wife. 
No  wonder  if  a  woman  be  more  fierce,  furious,  and 
of  a  more  rash,  swift  judgment  than  a  man;  for 
their  spirits  and  beat,  moving  in  great  troops  and 
confluences  of  particlea,  must  needs  move  awift, 
which  Bwiftneas  of  motion  is  the  cause  of  their  sud- 
den rages,  nimble  tongues,  and  rash  wits,  dec.,  dec"' 
Bat  our  fair  readers  have  probobfy  hod  enoagh  of 
this.  From  many  other  curious  things  in  the  mul- 
tifiirions  miscellany,  friiich  comprises  chemistry, 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  oUier .  anbjecta,  beudes 
tiiose  now  usnally  included  under  the  name  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  we  will  transcribe  a  few  sentences 
from  what  is  laid  down  in  vsrions  places  on  the  mat- 
ters that  had  most  engaged  the  attention  of  inquir- 
ers for  more  than  a  century  preceding  the  time  of 
this  writer,  and  in  tfae  elucidation  of  which  the 
greatest  progress  had  been  made  by  Copernictia 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  some  of  his  own 
countrymen.  The  "old  &ncy  of  Pythagoras,  Pla- 
to, Aristarchos,  Saleucus,  Niceta,  and  others,"  the 
making  the  earth  revolve  around  the  sun,  which 
had  been  in  modem  times  revived  by  Copernicus, 
we  have  already  aeen  that  otw  author  treats  as  n 
very  absurd  notion.  "The  earth  ia,**  he  says,  wand 
must  necessarily  be,  the  center  of  the  world,  or  of 
oil  the  other  elements,  within  which  it  is  con- 
tained like  the  yolk  of  ao  egg  within  tiie  white  and 
the  shell.  I  prove  the  proposition :  if  the  nature 
of  earth  be  to  move  conically  from  tfae  circumfe- 
rence to  its  own  center  through  a  contiguous  grav- 
ity, and  the  nature  of  air  and  fire  be  to  be  equally 
diffused  from  the  center  through  tfaeir  levi^,  ^^gOf 
tfae  earth  must  needs  fall  to  the  midst  of  them  all, 
its  parts  tending  circularly  and  conically  to  their 
center.  The  earth  being  arrived  to  the  center,  it 
reatetii  quiet  and  immovable."'  As  for  the  position 
that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  the  system,  berides 
that  it  is  in  monifisat  contradiction  to  the  language 
of  Scriptnre,  it  can  not  be  true,  we  are  told,  for  this, 
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•rooDg  oth«r  reaioni : — **  Tbe  wan  ii  ucoaated  by 
most,  and  proved  by  us,  to  be  a  fiery  body,  or  a 
flame,  aod,  therefbret  is  incapable  of  attaining  to 
reat  in  a  reatless  region,  wbich,  if  it  did,  its  flame 
wonid  aoon  diminirii  through  the  continual  mshiug 
by  of  the  fieiy  element,  tearing  ita  flamea  into  a 
tbottsaod  parts,  whose  eflects  would  certainly  prove 
destructive  to  tbe  whole  univerae,  bat  especially  to 
all  living  creatures."  "  The  moon,"  it  is  added,  is 
ftkar  (if  any)  to  be  tbe  center,  it  coosisting  by  far  of 
more  earth  than  the  «qd,  as  her  minoriQr  in  body, 
motion,  ud  degree  of  brigbtaess  do  testify."  *  Our 
author  objects,  moreover,  to  the  moUon  assignad  to 
the  Mtth  by  the  Copemkao  hypotbens  on  a  varied 
of  groaods.  In  particular,  be  argues,  it  is  incredi- 
bly m|nd  for  so  large  knd  heavy  a  body.  Again, 
"Were  tbe  earth  a  planet  or  star,"  be  observes,  "it 
is  supposed  it  should  cist  a  light,  which  is  repugnant 
to  its  nature,  through  which,  as  I  have  showed  be- 
fore, she  is  rendered  dark,  and  is  the  cause  of  all 
daiiioess.  Were  this  absnrdi^  admitted,  al)  our 
knowledge  which  hitherto  wise  men  have  so  labored 
to  accomplish  would  be  in  vain ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
earth  and  eartb^  bodies  roost  be  light — fire  and  fiery 
bodies  must  be  hetvy,  and  enjoy  their  rest;  . . . . 
all  dark  cokm  most  be  aappoeed  light ;  all  astrooom- 
icsl  appearaocea,  shadows;  sounds,  tastes,  scents, 
ud  aU  mixed  bodies,  must  then  be  ooderstood  to  be 
contrary  to  what  really  tbey  are."  In  fine,  ha  eoo- 
clndea,  after  quoting  some  passages  to  show  that 
Scripture  likewise,  as  well  as  common  sense,  is  plain 
againat  the  earth's  motion,  "  what  need  there  more 
words  to  confute  so  abenrd  an  opinion  T"  '  In  a  lub- 
seqnent  chapter  on  the  tides,  he  objects  altogether 
U>  the  imagination  entertained  by  Descartes,  of  the 
sun  and  moon  having  any  thing  to  do  with  that  phe- 
Domeoon.  "I  deny,"  he  says,  in  the  first  placet 
"bis  supposition  of  tbe  earth's  motion,  aa  being 
fabulooB,  which  we  have  confuted  elsewhere.  He 
might  as  well  assert  that  there  be  as  many  Neptones 
under  water,  moving  it  uircularly,  as  Aristotle  stated 
intelligences  to  move  the  heavens ;  for  even  this  he 
might  excuse  by  saying  it  was  but  an  assumption  to 
prove  a  pheoomenoo  of  the  water."  "  Can  any  one 
rationally  or  probably  cooceive,"  again  he  indignant- 
ly asks,  *•  that  tbe  sao,  much  leas  tbe  moon,  being  so 
remote,  and  whose  forcible  eflects  are  so  little  fait 
by  suUttiiaiy  bodies,  should  be  capable  of  driving 
so  deep,  so  large,  and  so  heavy  a  body  as  the  ocean, 
whicb  is  as  powerful  to  resist  through  its  extreme 
gravity  as  all  the  celestial  bodies  are  potent  to  move 
through  their  extreme  lightness  ?  What,  because 
the  ocean  and  the  moon  move  one  way,  therefore, 
the  one  must  either  follow  or  move  the  other? 
What,  can  a  passion  bo  durable  and  coaataot,  and  so 
equal,  depend  upon  a  violent  cause?  ....  Such 
fancies  are  ridiculoua,  and  not  to  be  proposed  by 
any  philosopher."'  The  reason  why  tbe  greatest 
heigbt  of  the  waters  happens  at  full  moon  he  con- 
ceives simply  to  be  "because  tbe  ocean  began  its 
course  at  that  instant  when  the  moon  after  her  cre- 
ation, being  [riaced  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  began 

1  Aieh.  PUIm.  Nm,  Put  li^  p.  M8. 
•  Ibid.,  pi  SOB.  >  Ibid.,  p.  Ml 


faars.***  His  own  exphoation  of  the  c«qm  of  tfaa 
tides  is,  that  they  are  occasioned  in  some  way  or 
other,  which  he  takea  great  pains,  but  not  to  much 
purpose,  to  investigate,  by  the  force  of  their  own 
gravity  periodically  drawing  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
dovraward:  "the  waters,"  he  says,  "take  the  be- 
ginning of  their  motion  nodemeath,  not  for  from 
the  ground,  where  their  being  pressed  by  the  great 
weight  of  many  hundred  fothoms  of  water  lying 
upon  them  must  needs  cause  a  very  swiffc  course  of 
watara  removing  underneath  and  withdrawing  from 
^t  of  lha  snrfoea,  which  is  pravantad  by  a  awifk 
motioii,  bacansa  it  tioka  down  to  that  {dace  wbanea 
the  rabjectad  parts  do  witiidraw  thamsalrea ;  wliieb 
^vas  US  a  raaaon  why  tbe  superficial  parts  of  the 
sea  do  not  flow  by  many  d^eas  so  swift  as  tbe 
subjected  ones."*  In  another  chapter  he  takes  up 
the  question  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
the  sun,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  setting  out 
by  asserting  that  "tbe  body  of  tbe  son  is  by  ftu-  ex- 
ceeded in  mole  and  bigness  by  the  weighty  globe"  ' 
(that  is,  by  this  earth).  But  what  ba  calls  his 
proofs  of  tiiis  proposition  naad  not  ha  inflicted  upon 
tbe  reader. 

Such  were  the  notions  in  science  which  prevailed 
probably  among  the  generality  even  of  persons  of 
education  and  reading  in  Engbnd  at  tbe  data  of  the 
incorporation  and  first  puUio  eBtablisbmaat  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is 
traced  to  about  tbe  year  1645,  when,  on  tba  tng- 
gastion  of  Mr.  Theodora  Haak,  a  native  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, a  numbar  of  persons  rasidant  in  London, 
who  took  an  ioterest  io  irbat  was  called  tba  new  or 
experimental  philosophy,  began  to  meet  together 
ODce  a-week,  sometimes  at  the  lodgiogs  of  one  of 
their  number,  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  a  physician  in 
Wood-street,  who  kept  an  operator  in  ills  house  for 
grinding  glasses  for  telescopes ;  sometimes  at  apart- 
ments in  Cheapside,  sometimes  in  Qresham  College 
or  its  neighborhood.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
Dr.  Birch,  on  the  anthort^  of  Dr.  John  Wallis,  the 
emioeot  mathematician,  who  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  association  thus  formed.*  Besides  Wallis, 
Haak,  and  Goddard,  it  included  Dr.  Wilkins  (after- 
ward bishop  of  Chester,  and  the  author  of  several 
curious  scientific  projects  and  speculations),  Dr. 
Genrga  Eat  (tba  friend  of  Harvey,  and  dafondar  of 
bis  great  diseoveiy).  Dr.  Olisson,  already  mention- 
ed ;  Dr.  Chriatofdier  Merret,  who  afterward  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  experimental  investigations ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Foster,  professor  of  aatrooomy  io  Oresh- 
am  College,  and  several  otben  whose  names  have 
not  been  recorded.  "  Their  business  was,"  says 
Birch,  "  precluding  aflbirs  of  state  and  questions  of 
theology,  to  consider  and  discuss  pbiloflophical  sub- 
jects, and  whatever  had  any  connection  with  or  re- 
lation to  them — as  pbyaic,  anatomy,  geometry,  as- 
tronomy,  navigation,  statics,  magnetism,  chemistry. 

1  Arab.  Pkiloa.  Nmw,  Put  Ii.,  p.  309. 

>  Itnd.,  p.  300.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  417. 

*  HiitmyaTthe  RoTml  Soci«t 7  of  LoDdoD,  1756;  i.,  I.  Dr.  Bireb  ra 
fan  to  Dr.  Wallis'*  aeooiutof  bit  own  Lif*  in  tht  Pnfm  toHMiM** 
•ditias  «r  LMftoA'i  ChnQiato,  L,  lU.  Wkat  ii  km  mIM  m  m- 
OMM  of  U>  Hh  «  latter  horn  WtXOa  to  kto  ftind  Dr.  T1mm> 
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nacIiaDieMt  and  Datonl  eipeiimenti,  with  the  ttate 
of  thsM  •tndiea  ai  iben  ealtintBd  »at  baius  or 
dvoad.**  Id  wne  letter*  writtoo  io  1646  aod  1047 
we  find  the  Honorable  Robert  Bojle,  tbeb  a  rery 
youQg  mao,  making  meotioo  of  what  he  ealli  "oar 
new  PhUosfiphical  or  loviaiblo  College,"  by  which 
he  ii  aappoeed  to  meao  this  aaaociatioD.  'Wilktos, 
Wallia,  and  Goddard  were  all  wiUidrawn  to  Ox- 
ford by  being  ei^inted  to  offices  id  the  nniversity 
Id  the  courae  of  the  years  1648,  1649.  and  1651 ; 
and  by  their  ezertlooa  a  society  similar  to  the  Lon- 
don one  was  now  established  in  that  city,  which 
was  joined  by  Dr.  Ward,  then  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  afterward  snccessirely  bishop 
of  Exeter  and  SaUsbniy ;  by  Dr.  Aalph  Bathnnt,  I^. 
Tbomas  WUlts.  Dr.  (afterward  Sir)  William  Pet^ 
(all  phyueians)*  and  diron  others.  The  Oxford 
Bocie^  met  at  first  in  Dr.  Potty's  lodgings,  in  the 
house  of  an  apothecary,  whoso  bona  and  phials  far-' 
nished  them  with  many  of  the  chemical  substances 
they  Wanted  for  inspectioo  or  experiment.  After 
Petty  went  to  Ireland,  in  September,  1663,  the 
meetings  seem  to  haTO-  been  discontinued  for  some 
years;  but  in  February,  1658,  we  find  Petty,  in  a 
letter  from  Dublin  to  Boyle,  obserring  that  he  had 
not  heard  better  news  than  that  the  club  was  re- 
atored  at  Oxford ;  and  shortly  before  that  date  the 
■lemberi  appear  to  have,  in  fact,  began  to  assemble 
agun  at  Dr.  Wilkioa's  apartmeDts  in  Wadham  Col- 
lege, whence,  on  the  ^>pointment  of  Wdkins,  in 
Septembw,  1659,  to  the  mastership  of  Trini^  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  tbey  traosfeiTed  themsolres  to 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  coma  to  Oxford  in 
June,  1654,  and  cootiaaed  to  reside  there  till  April, 
1668.  All  this  while  the  original  London  society  is 
behoved  to  hare  met  once  or  twice  a-week  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  without  interruption,  those 
of  the  members  who  had  removed  to  Oxford  rejoin- 
ing it  whenever  they  chanced  to  come  np  to  town. 
Id  course  of  time  many  of  the  members  of  the  Ox- 
ford dob  became  resident  in  London  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  by  the  year  1659,  the  meetings  had  come 
to  be  held  pretty  regularly  in  term  time  at  Oreeh- 
am  College  every  week,  either  after  the  Wednes- 
day's lecture  on  astronomy,  by  Wren,  or  after  the 
Thnrsday's,  on  geometry,  by  Mr.  Lawronee  Rooke 
— somotimes,  perhaps,  on  both  days.  Among  the 
momben  at  ih\u  time  ore  mentioned  Lord  Brounc- 
ker  and  John  Evelyn.  The  confonon  in  which 
poblic  affairs  were  involved,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1659,  when  Oreaham  College  was  turned  ioto 
a  barrack  for  aoldiers,  dispersed  the  philosophers ; 
but  "their  meetings,"  continueB  their  historian, 
••were  revived,  and  attended  with  a  larger  con- 
course of  persoQS,  eminent  for  their  characters  and 
leamiDg,  upon  the  Restoration,  1660;  and,  as  a|>- 
pesrs  from  the  journal  book  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  28th  of  November  that  year,  the  Lord  Vis- 
coDDt  Brouncker,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Moray,  Sir  Paul  Neile.  Dr.  Wilkina,  Dr.  Qod- 
dard.  Dr.  Petty,  Mr.  Balle,  Mr-  Rooke.  Mr.  Wren, 
and  Mr.  Hill,  after  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Wren,  at 
Oreaham  College,  withdrew  for  mntoal  conversa- 
tioD  into  Mr.  Rooke's  apartment,  where,  among 


oClMr  matlen  diaoouned  of,  aonodifaig  waa  offiared 
aboBt  a  design  of  fonndiag  a  coUege  for  tfa*  pronoi- 
ing  of  pfayKco-matiiematical  experimental  learning. 
And,  because  tbey  had  these  frequent  occasions  of 
meeting  with  one  another,  it  was  proposed  that 
some  course  might  be  thought  of  to  inaprore  this 
meeting  to  a  moro  regolsr  way  of  debating  things ; 
aod  that,  oecording  to  the  manner  in  oUier  coun- 
tries, where  there  were  voluotary  assoeiations  of 
moo  into  academies  for  the  advancement  of  variMS 
parts  of  learoiog,  they  might  do  aomething  answer- 
able here  for  the  promoting  of  oxperimeDtal  f^ilos* 
ophy."*  It  was,  therenpon,  agreed  that  the  meet- 
ings shonld  bo  eoDtinned  at  three  o'oloek  in  Ae  after- 
noon on  every  Wednesday,  in  Mr.  Rooke*a  chamber 
at  Oroaham  College  during  the  term  time,  and  at  Mr. 
Balle'a  apartmenta  in  the  Temple  in  the  vacation. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  «v«ry  member  t^the  so- 
ciety sboold  pay  ten  shillings  on  bis  admission,  and 
a  shilling  a-week  besides,  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
member.  At  this  meeting,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  that  at  which  the  present  Royal  Society  was  ac- 
tually founded,  Dr.  Wilkins  presided.  From  the 
subsequent  admissioDs,  it  appears  that  only  twelve 
persons  present  on  this  occasion  were  considered 
as  members;  all  others,  even  those  who  had  at- 
tended the  meetings  kept  before  the  Restoration, 
had  to  be  regularly  proposed  and  balloted  for.  A 
Hat,  however,  was  now  drawn  out  of  "sncb  persona 
as  were  known  to  those  present,  and  judged  1^ 
them  willing  and  fit  to  be  joined  with  them  in  their 
deaign,  and  who,  if  they  should  desire  It,  might  be 
admitted  before  any  others among  whom  we  find 
tiie  names  of  Lord  Hatton,  Mr.  (afterward  Lord) 
Brereton,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  old  club. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Mr.  Sliogsbey  (an- 
other attendant  at  the  meetings  before  the  Reatora- 
tion),  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  John)  Denham,  Dr. 
Ward,  Dr.  Wallia,  Dr.  Glisson,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Bate 
(author  of  the  Elenchut  Motuum),  Dr.  Willis,  Dr. 
Cowley  (the  poet),  Mr.  Ashmole  (founder  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford),  Mr.  Oldenbui^ 
(bng  secretary),  &c.  At  the  next  meeting,  on  that 
day  week.  Sir  Robert  Moray  informed  the  mem- 
bers, from  tile  king,  tiiat  his  majesty  had  been  mads 
aeqaainted  with  their  des^,  and  that  he  Highly  q>* 
proved  of  It,  and  would  be  ready  to  ^ve  it  his  eo- 
couragement  It  appeara  to  have  been  principally 
through  Moray,  who  held  the  office  of  a  sort  of  pii- 
vate  secretary  to  Charies  that  tiie  society  acquir 
ed  and  was  euabled  to  keep  up  its  interest  at  court 
Buroet,  who  knew  him  well,  caVs  him  <•  the  first 
former  of  the  Royal  Society,"  and  adds  that  while 
he  lived  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  that  body."  "  He 
was,"  says  the  bishop,  "the  most  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  men  of  all  sides  and  sorts  of  any 
man  I  have  ever  known  in  my  whole  life.  He  was 
a  pious  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courti 
.  he  spent  many  hours  a-day  in  devotion,  which  was 
in  a  most  elevating  strain.  He  bad  gone  throagb 
the  easy  parts  of  mathematics,  aod  knew  the  his- 
tory of  nature  beyond  any  man  I  ever  yet  kosw. 
Ha  had  a  genius  moeh  like  Peiriski,  and  he  is  de- 
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scribed  by  Gassendi."'  Oo  the  16th  of  JaoQaiy, 
1661,  we  find  the  kiog  vendiag  the  aociety  two 
kiadBtooea  by  Sir  Robert  Moray,  with  a  niesBage, 
that  be  expected  an  acconnt  from  the  society  of 
some  of  the  most  considerable  experiments  apoD 
tbem."*  Charles  seemi  to  have  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  society  from  the  first ;  in  the  account 
of  the  meetiog  of  the  4th  of  September  this  year,  it 
is  noted  that  "a  proposition  of  Mr.  Hobbes,for  find- 
ing two  mean  proportionab  between  twro  straight 
linas  given,  was  deliTered  in  to  the  society  by  Sir 
Paul  Neilo  from  the  king,  indorsed  with  his  majes- 
^'s  own  hand,  and  was  ordered  to  be  registered  ;**  * 
and,  on  the  16th  of  October,  Sir  Robert  Moray  ac- 
quaints the  society  that  he  and  Sir  Paul  Neile  had 
kissed  the  king's  hand  in  their  name;  on  which  be 
waa  desired  to  return  their  moat  hnmble  thanks  to 
his  majesty  "for  the  favor  and  honor  done  them,  of 
offering  himself  to  be  entered  one  of  their  society."  * 
"When  the  society  fint  addressed  themselves  to 
hm  majesty,"  Bishop  Spratt  tells  us,  »•  be  was  pleas- 
ed to  express  much  satisfaction  that  this  enterprise 
WES  begnn  in  his  reign.  He  then  represented  to 
them  the  gravity  and  difficulty  of  their  work,  and 
•ssared  them  of  all  the  kind  influence  of  bis  pow- 
er Bod  prerogatiTo.  Since  that,  he  has  freqaently 
committed  many  things  to  their  search ;  he  has  re- 
ferrod  many  foreign  rarities  to  Aeir  inspection ;  he 
has  recommended  many  domestio  improvements  to 
their  care ;  be  has  demanded  the  result  of  their 
trials  in  many  sppearaoces  of  nature;  ha  has  been 
present,  and  assisted  with  hia  own  hands,  at  the 
performing  of  many  of  their  experiments,  in  his 
gardens,  his  parks,  and  on  the  river."  *  On  the  ISth 
of  July,  1662,  a  charter  was  passed  incorporating 
the  society  under  the  name  of  the  Roysl  Society, 
and  constituting  William  Lord  Brouocker  the  first 
proaident ;  Moray,  Boyle,  Breretoo,  Digby,-  Neile, 
Sliogsbey,  Petty,  Dra.  Wallis,  Timothy  Clark,  Wil- 
kios,  and  Eat,  William  Areskiae,  esq.,  cup-bearer 
to  bis  majes^i  Drs.  Qoddard  and  Christopher 
Wren,  William  Balle,  esq.,  Mauhew  Wren,  esq., 
Evelyn,  T.  Heoshaw,  esq.,  Dudley  Palmer*  esq., 
and  Oldenburg,  the  first  eonncil;  Bidle.  the  first 
treaaarer;  and  Wilkins  and  Oldenburg  the  first 
•ecretanes.  And  soma  additbnal  privileges  were 
granted  by  a  second  charter  which  passed  the  privy 
seal  00  the  22d  of  April,  1663."  From  a  list  drawn 
up  on  the  Slst  of  May  in  that  year,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  members  was  then  a  hundred  and 
fiftoen.'  Among  them,  besides  the  names  that  have 
been  already  mentioned,  are  those  of  James  Lord 
Anoesley,  John  Aubrey,  esq.  (the  author  of  the 
Miscellaaies),  Qeorge  Duke  of  Buckingham,  George 
Lord  Berkeley,  Robert  Lord  Bruce.  Isaac  BaiTow, 
B.Dm  Walter  Lord  Cavendish,  Dr.  Walter  Cbarle- 
ton,  John  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  Lindsay,  Henry 
Mnrqnis  of  Dorchester*  William  Earl  of  Devoo- 
•faire,  John  Dryden.  esq.  (the  poet)*  John  Graunt, 
eaq.  (author  of  the  ObservatioDS  upon  the  Bills  of 
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Mortality),  Mr.  Robert  Hooke  (already  a  very  ac- 
tive member,  although  the  only  one  whosfi  name 
stands  thus  ondecorated  by  any  designation  either 
civil  or  academic),  Alexander  Earl  of  Kiocardioe, 
John  Lord  Locas,  John  Viscount  Massareenev 
James  Earl  of  Northampton.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  (au- 
thor of  the  well-known  song  called  the  Old  Man's 
and  other  pieces  of  Terse)^  Edward  Earl  of 
Sandwich*  Thomas  Spratt.  M.A.  (afterward  bishop 
of  Rochoster),  Edmnnd  Waller*  eaq.  (Uie  poet). 
The  Royal  Society,  we  thus  perceive,  bestdes  the 
array  of  titled  names  which  it  doabtless  owed  in 
part  to  the  patronage  of  the  court,  had  at  this  time 
to  boast  of  ■  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  poetry  and  general  literature  among  its  men 
of  science  and  experimentalists.'  It  had,  however, 
been  specially  constituted  for  the  promotion  of  nat- 
ural or  physical  science  :  Regalia  Societas  Londim 
pro  teientia  naturaii  promovendm  or  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  for  improving  natural  knowledge,  is 
the  full  title  by  which  it  is  described  in  the  second 
royal  charter*  and  in  the  English  oath  therein  di- 
rected to  be  takw  by  the  [nre^enL' 


Bau  or  na  Boval  Boewrr. 

We  have  a  corions  acoonot  of  the  Royal  Society 
at  this  early  date  from  Louis  XI  V.'s  historiographer, 
M.  Samuel  Sorbiere,  who  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try in  1663,  and  after  his  return  to  France  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  bis  adventures.'  Sorbiere's 

>  On  th*  7th  of  DaMiatMT,  lOH,  "it  b«inf  ntgetui  th«t  Ibara 
ware  manl  penoM  of  the  aocittj  whow  ganiut  »«  rtrj  pruper  ud 
indiiied  to  imprm  the  BaglMh  toD(tM,  and  putienUrl]'  for  pbiloMiph- 
ieal  porpoM*,  it  was  rated  tku  than  b*  a  ooBuittM  for  imiRmiiif 
the  Enf  liih  luf  aaye,  and  that  iher  meat  at  Sir  Pater  WTcbe'i  lodf 
ingB  in  Giajr'i  Inn  onca  ur  twice  a-nonth,  and  gira  an  accnant  of  their 
procaedinga  when  called  npon."  A  oonmittea  of  iirent7-oM  mena- 
baia  waa  aocordinflr  appoiatad  for  thii  pnrpoaa :  amonK  then  wera 
OiTden,  ETeljn,  Spnti,  and  Waller.— Sirek,  i.,  499,  900. 

■  Ib  the  fint  Charter  it  t*  called  liapl;  the  Royal  Soeiet;  (Regalia 
Sociata*);  but  Ua  otjaot  la  Aer*  Mill  fiirtbar  linitad  to  Mia  Mpari- 
Mastal  acdaaoa,  "  ad  nnm  Htanlran  aftiu^M  vtiHwi  •ctanliM  «z> 
perimantomm  Ad*  altariai  |«t— aiauJae  " 

*  Relation  dNia  Voj^  as  Aaglatorra,  ISM :  tnnalatad  ander  tha 
Uti*  of  a  Voyafa  to  EnfUad,  ooatalniag  manj  tfainp  relatinf  to  tha 
■Ms  oflaaninri  nlitt«>>  »>d  olhar  cnrkaitiaa  of  that  fcingdaah  1709 
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book  on  the  whole,  a  mnnewhat  eoseombieal  per- 
formance,'and,  of  conrse,  in  a  hastily  written  de- 
scription of  a  foreign  country,  in  which  he  spent 
only  a  few  months,  he  has  made  soTeral  mistakes 
as  to  matters  of  fact ;  but  he  may  be  trusted  at  least 
for  the  outside  appearances  of  things  which  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  which  he  evidently  does 
not  intend  to  misrepresent.  One  of  his  principal 
objects  in  nsitiog  England,  he  atates,  was  to  renew 
his  Bcqoaintaoce  with  some  old  friends,  and  to  be 
introduced  to  other  learned  persons  here.  One  of 
those  whom  he  had  fbmerly  known  was  Mr.  Hobbes, 
whom,  he  tells  ns,  he  found  mnoh  the  same  nan 
as  he  had  seen  him  fourteen  yean  before,  "and 
even,"  he  adds,  •*  in  the  same  poatnre  in  his  cham- 
ber as  he  was  wont  to  be  every  afternoon,  wherein 
he  betook  himself  to  his  stadies  after  be  had  been 
walking  aboot  all  the  morning.  This  he  did  for  his 
health,  of  which  he  ought  to  have  the  greatest  re- 
gard, he  being  at  this  time  seventy-eight  years  of 
age.  Besides  which  he  plays  so  long  at  tennis 
once  a-week  till  he  ia  quite  tired.  I  found  very 
little  alteration  in  his  face,  and  none  at  all  in  the 
vigor  of  his  mind,  strength  of  memory,  and  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit;  all  which  he  perfectly  retained."' 
Hobbes,  who,  in  Act,  was  at  this  time  no  more  than 
aeven^-five,  and  who  lived  and  wrote  for  sixteen 
or  aerenteen  years  longer,  had  already  involved 
himself  in  his  fomooa  mathematieal  controversy 
with  Dr.  Wallia  and  the  new  society,  which  speed- 
ily became  so  angry  and  scurrilous  on  both  sides — 
especially  on  that  of  Hobbes,  who  was  in  the  wrong; 
but  it  does  not  appear  either  that  Sorbiere  vras  pre- 
poBBessed  against  the  society,  or  they  against  him 
in  the  first  instance,  by  his  connection  with  their 
great  assailant.  Perhaps,  however,  the  circum- 
stance was  remembered  afterward,  when  some  of 
the  more  zealous  members  found  themselves  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Frenchman's  published  narrative ; 
and  Spratt,  already  the  appointed  historian  of  ^e 
society*  and  vain  of  his  reputation  as  the  Bnest  or 
smartest  writer  of  Hm  day,  undertook  the  task  of 
exposing  its  Unnders  and  calnmniea.*  The  socie^ 
elected  Sorbiere  a  member  while  he  was  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  on  his  part  speaks  with  great  reqiect 
both  of  the  society  as  a  body,  and  of  those  of  its 
members  whom  he  has  occasion  to  mention.  Of 
Sir  Robert  Moray,  he  says,  >•  It  was  a  wonderful, 
or,  rather,  a  very  edifying  thing,  to  find  a  person 
employed  in  matters  of  state,  and  of  such  excellent 
merit,  and  one  who  had  been  engaged  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  warlike  commands  and  the  affairs  of 
the  cabinet,  apply  himself  in  making  machines  in 
St.  James's  Park  and  adjusting  telescopes.    All  this 

we  have  seen  him  do  with  great  application  

I  made  him  frequent  visits,  very  much  to  my  satis- 
fiietion,  having  never  had  the  honor  to  aee  him  but 
I  learned  aomething  of  him."  He  adds,  »  He  was 
su  kind  as  to  introdnce  me  to  Prince  Rupert,  who 
Is  of  the  same  frank  temper,  kind,  modest,  veiy 
carious,  and  takes  no  state  npon  him  Sir 

1  Engliih  TraulUioa,  p.  77. 

>  ObaemtioiM  on  H.  de  SortrieTe'a  Tor>f*  '<<f>  fivlud  {  wtittan  to 
Dr.WmiipitifwMrorutroiiaairfnOiliird.  limHiMpriBtiidfBUBS). 


Robert  Moray  brou^t  me  likewise  into  the  king's 
presence,  who  is  a  lover  of  the  curioaities  of  art 
and  nature.  He  took  the  pains  to  bring  roe  into 
the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the  goodness,  almost 
every  time  that  I  attended  there,  to  seat  me  next 
himself,  that  so  h?  might  interpret  to  me  whatever 
was  said  in  English."'  An  account  is  afterward 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  during  the  late  civil  war  "persons 
of  quality,  having  no  court  to  make,  applied  them- 
selves to  their  studies  *,  some  turning  their  beads  to 
chemistry,  others  to  mechanism,  mathematicB,  or 
natnral  philoaophy."  »  Those  same  penona,"  pro- 
ceeds onr  author,  "  who  had  found  their  aecoant 
in  their  respeetiTe  studies,  would  not,  after  the 
king's  retani ...  be  guilty  of  so  much  ingmtitnde 
as  to  leave  them  and  take  upon  them  an  idle  conrt 
life;  but  they  chose  ra^er  to  intersperse  these 
sorts  of  entertainments  with  their  other  diversions ; 
and  so  the  lords  Digby,  Boyle,  Brouncker,  Moray, 
Devonshire,  Worcester,  and  divers  otbera  (for  the 
English  nobility  are  all  of  them  learned  and  polite), 
built  elaboratories,  made  machines,  opened  mines, 
and  made  use  of  an  hundred  sorts  of  artists  to  Gnd 
out  some  new  invention  or  other.  The  king  hint- 
self  is  not  devoid  of  this  curiosity!  nay,  he  has 
caosed  a  famous  chemist  to  be  brought  over  from 
Paris,  for  whom  he  has  built  a  very  fine  elaboratory 
in  Sl  Jemea's  Park.  Bat  his  majea^  mora  par- 
ticularly takes  greet  delight  in  fmding  out  asefiil 
experiments  in  narigation,  wherein  he  has  immense 
knowledge."'  He  then  notices.  With  great  admira- 
tion, Boyle's  pneumatic  engine,  or  air-pump,  and 
other  inventions  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  states,  by  mistake,  that  the  ao- 
ciety  had  already  begun  a  library  adjoining  to  the 
gallery  through  which  they  passed  from  their  hall 
of  meeting  in  Gresham  College :  "  They  have  as  yet 
no  library,"  Spratt  observes,  "  bnt  only  a  repoeitory 
for  their  instruments  and  rarities."*  Spratt  is 
scandalized  at  the  triviality  of  ^e  description  given 
of  the  meetinga  of  the  aociety;  bnt  the  ••mean  cir- 
cumstances,'* the  enumemtion  of  which  he  de- 
nounces as  unworthy  of  so  nolde  a  theme,  are  io- 
teresting  enough  >t  this  distance  of  time.  First  ia 
noticed  the  usher  or  beadle,  "who  goes  before  the 
president  with  a  mace,  which  he  lays  down  on  the 
table  when  the  socie^  have  taken  their  places :" 
this  is  the  gilt  silver  mace  the  socie^  still  possess, 
the  gift  of  their  first  royal  patron.  The  room 
where  the  society  meets,"  the  account  goes  on,  •*  is 
large  and  wainscoted ;  there  is  a  large  table  before 
the  chimney,  with  seven  or  eight  chairs  covered 
with  green  ck)th  about  it,  and  two  rows  of  wooden 
and  matted  benches  to  lean  on,  the  first  being  high- 
er tiian  the  other,  in  form  like  an  amphitheater. 
The  president  and  council  are  elective;  they  mmd 
no  precedency  in  the  aoeie^,  bat  the  prosident  sits 
at  the  middle  of  the  table  in  an  elbow-ebair,  witii 
his  back  to  the  chimney.  The  secretary  dts  at  the 
end  of  the  table  on  hia  left  hand,  and  they  have  each 
of  them  pen,  ink.  and  paper  before  them.    I  saw 

>  EagtiA  TmulMioD,  ^  SI.  >  HM.,  p.  IS. 
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nobody  sit  on  die  ch^s  ;  I  thiok  thoy  are  reierred 
for  peraooi  of  great  quality,  or  tfaoee  who  have  oc- 
casioD  to  draw  oear  to  the  president.  All  the  other 
mem  ben  take  their  places  as  thej  thiok  fit,  end 
without  may  ceremooy ;  and,  if  any  one  comes  in 
aftar  tha  MMaety  is  fixed,  D(ri>ody  stirs,  bat  he  takes 
a  phce  prflMoUy  where  he  can  find  it,  that  so  do 
tntBrmptioB  may  be  gina  to  him  that  speaks.  The 
preaident  has  a  little  wooden  mace  in  hie  hand,  mth 
wiath  ia  atrUtea  the  table  when  he  wonU  onnmand 
nlenca;  they  address  their  diaeomw  to  him  bare- 
headed till  he  makes  a  rign  for  them  to  pnt  on  their 
hats ;  and  there  ia  a  relation  given  in  a  few  words 
of  what  is  thought  proper  to  be  aaid  concerning  the 
experiments  proposed  by  the  secretary.  There  is 
nobody  here  eager  to  speak,  that  makes  a  long  ha- 
rangue, or  iutent  upon  saying  all  he  knows ;  he  is 
never  interrupted  that  speaks,  and  dilTerences  of 
opinion  cause  no  manner  resentment,  nor  as 
much  as  a  dtsoUigiog  way  of  speech ;  there  is  noth- 
ing seemed  to  me  to  be  more  civil,  respectful,  and 
better  managed  than  thia  meeting ;  and,  if  there  are 
any  private  disconrses  heM  between  any  while  a 
member  is  speaking,  they  only  whisper,  and  the 
least  sign  firom  the  president  caoBes  a  sudden  stop, 
thongh  Aey  have  not  toU  their  mind  out  I  took 
special  notice  of  tliis  conduct  in  a  body  consisting  of 

so  many  persons,  and  of  such  different  Dations  

In  short,  it  can  not  be  discerned  that  any  authority 
prevails  here;  and,  whereas  those  who  are  mere 
mathematicians  favor  Descartes  more  than  Gaasen- 
dus,  the  literati,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  inclined 
to  the  latter.  But  both  of  them  faave  hitherto  de- 
meaoed  themselves  with  so  much  moderation  that 
DO  different  hypotheses  or  principles  have  been  a 
means  to  break  in  upon  the  good  harmony  of  the 
aoeie^.'"  Spratt  takes  fire  at  this  statement  about 
the  uitbori^  of  Descartes  with  the  mathemati- 
oians,  and  of  Gaaaendi  with  the  men  of  general 
learning:  **ife'it|ier  of  these  two  men,*'  he  says, 
•*bear  any  away  among  them;  they  are  never 
named  there  as  dictators  over  men's  reasons ;  nor 
is  there  any  extraordinary  refereace  to  their  judg- 
ments.*" 

The  Royal  Society  began  to  publish  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  papers  communicated  to  it,  under  the 
title  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  March, 
1665  i  and  the  work  has  been  continued  from  that 
date  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
four  years  from  Jannary  1679  to  January  1683 
(for  which  space  the  deficiency  ia  partly  supplied  by 
Hooke*B  volnme  of  Philosophical  Collections),  of  the 
three  yean  and  a  month  from  December  1687  to  Jan- 
nary 1691,  and  of  various  shorter  intervals,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  moiei  previous 
to  October,  1695.  From  this  work,  or  either  of 
its  diridgments — the  first  begun  by  Mr.  Lowthrop 
and  brought  down  by  a  saccession  of  continuatora 
to  the  middle  of  last  ceutury ;  the  second,  and  best, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hnttoo  and  aBsistants,  ex- 
tending to  the  year  1800 — and  from  the  histories 
of  Bishop  Spratt  and  Dr.  Birch,  the  former,  how- 
ever, comiDg  down  only  to  the  year  1667,  in  which 

*  BfMih  TiMlhaw,  y.  16.  ■  ObMmliou,  p.  185. 


it  was  pnblished — may  be  learned  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  inquiries  with  which  the  Royal  Society 
occupied  itself  in  the  eariier  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  which,  we  may  hence  infer,  formed  the  kind  of 
science  at  that  time  chiefly  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  be  found  that  m^ematical  end  ana- 
lytical investigBtiona  then  bore  an  extremely  small 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  baaineaa  at  the  society's 
meetings ;  whieb,  indeed,  did  not  consist  much  of 
mere  specnhtion  of  any  kind,  but  raUier  nf  exhibi- 
tions and  experimeuts,  of  details  as  to  the  nsefid 
arts,  acconnte  of  new  inventions,  eommnnications  of 
remarkable  focts,  phenomena,  and  incidents  in  nat- 
ural history,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  anatomy— of 
a  great  deal,  indeed,  that  would  uow  probably  be 
accounted  to  belong  only  to  the  curionties  or  pop- 
ular pastimes  of  science.  A  list  drawn  up  30th 
March,  1664,  presents  the  members  as  then  dis- 
tributed into  the  following  seven  committees  (besides 
an  eighth  for  correspondence):  1.  Mechanical,  to 
consider  and  improve  all  mechanical  inventions ;  3. 
Astronomical  and  optical ;  3.  Anatomical ;  4.  Chem- 
ical ;  fi.  Georgical ;  6.  For  histories  of  trades ;  7. 
For  collecting  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  hitherto 
observed,  and  all  experiments  made  and  recorded.* 
Here  we  have  do  mention  at  all  of  either  mathe- 
matical or  algebraical  science;  the  cnltivstion  of 
these  branches  separately,  or  for  their  own  sake, 
does  not  seem  to  have  then  been  considered  as 
coming  within  the  design  of  the  society.  Nor  were 
they  extensively  applied  even  in  mechanicnl,  as- 
tronomical, and  optical  investigations.  If  we  take 
up  the  first  volume  of  Hutton's  abridgmeot  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which  comprises  the 
first  seven  volumes  of  tiie  original  publication,  ex- 
tending over  seven  years,  from  1665  to  1672  inclu- 
sive, we  shall  find  that  about  450  communications 
(besides  oeariy  200  reviews  of  books),  only  nine 
come  under  the  heads  of  algebra  and  geometry,  or 
pure  science ;  that  of  about  140  relating  to  mechan- 
ical philosophy,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
dynamics,  astronomy,  chronotogy,  oavigatioo,  gun- 
nery, hydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity, 
magnetism,  pyrotechny,  thermometry,  &c.,  nine  in 
every  ten  are  mere  accounts  of  observstions  and 
experiments,  or  explsDations  and  hypotheses  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  mathematics;  and  that 
the  remaining  3U0,  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  be- 
long to  the  departments  of  natural  history  (divided 
into  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  geography,  and 
hydrology),  of  chemical  philoaopby  (divided  into 
chemistry,  meteorology,  and  geology),  of  physiology 
(divided  ioto  physiology  of  animals,  physiology  of 
plants,  medicine,  snrgery,  and  anatomy],  and  of  the 
arts  (divided  ioto  mechanieal,  chemical,  and  the 
fine  arts).'  So  that  at  this  time  only  i^ont  one 
paper  in  fifty  wrs  purely  mathematical  or  analyti- 
cal, and  only  one  in  three  on  subjects  to  which  the 
science  of  lines  and  quantities  was  applicable — for 
chemistry  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  treated 
otherwise  than  tentatively,  and  if  mathematical 

I    ^  Kreh,  !■■  4M,  Hit, 

*  In  Hnttcn^  ufala  eoWMtt  t  ftw  papanm  npMtod  vadsr  dif- 
I  ftmst  hMdi,  bat  thn  ou  wt  naeh  %tt»et  tbi  Mleoluioa. 
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reuoniDg  bad  been  attempted  id  nedidnet  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failare  and  a  folly. 

The  hiatoiy  of  the  Royal  Socie^,  however,  ii 
very  nearly  the  whole  history  of  Eogliah  science, 
both  physical  aod  mathematical,  from  the  date  of  ita 
iostitation  to  tbe  eod  of  the  preaeot  period.  Almost 
all  the  scientific  discoTeries  and  improvements  that 
originated  in  this  coootry  daring  that  centary  were 
made  by  ita  members,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  recorded  aod  were  first  published  in  its  transac- 
tions. But  the  Royal  Society,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was,  after  all,  still  quh«  an  effect  than  a  cause, 
atiU  nmra  an  indteatioa  than  a  power;  aodi  although 
it  no  doubt  gave  an  impolse  to  the  propeM  of  a^ 
once  by  the  commiuioation  and  anion  «4ucta  it  helped 
to  maintain  among  the  Uwrers  in  that  field,  aome 
adrantagea  which  it  derived  from  Its  position,  and 
by  the  spirit  which  it  excited  and  diffused,  the  ad- 
vance which  was  made  under  its  auspices,  or  partiy 
by  force  of  its  example,  would  probably  hare  been 
accomplished  little  leas  rapidly  without  its  assist- 
ance ;  for  the  time  was  come,  and  the  men  with  it, 
who  assuredly  would  not  have  been  hindered  from 
doing  thew  work,  although  such  an  institution  had 
never  been  called  into  existence.  But  it  was  part 
of'  tbe  work  they  were  sent  to  do  to  eatabtish  such 
an  institotion,  which,  although  not  the  tree  on  which 
•donee  grows,  is  both  a  convenient  and  ornamental 
•belter  for  the  gathered  froit,  aod  may  be  made 
•ervieeable  for  variooa  aobsidiary  porpoaea  which 
even  philosophers  an  entitled  to  hM  in  aone  re- 
gud  m  a  refined  and  luxurioua  age. 

One  ioventioa,  dating  after  tbe  Reitoratioo,  of 
^icb  mueb  baa  been  aaid  in  recent  timea,  is  as- 
signed to  an  iodividoal  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society — 
the  first  steam-engine,  which  is  commonly  believed 
to  have  been  both  described  and  coostmcted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester — the  same  whose  negotia- 
tions with  the  Irish  Catholics,  when  he  was  Kaxl 
of  Glamorgan,  make  so  remarkable  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  tiie 
parliament.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester's  famous 
pablicatiooi  entitled  "A  Centary  of  the  names  end 
aeantiings  of  such  inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call 
to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected  (my  former 
notea  being  lost),  fto.,"  wai  first  printed  in  1663. 
•*  It  is  a  very  small  piece,"  says  Walpole,  "  contain- 
ing a  dedication  to  Charles  IL;  another  to  both 
Honses  of  Parliament,  in  which  be  affirms  having, 
in  the  presence  of  Charles  I.,  performed  many  of 
the  feats  mentioned  in  his  book ;  a  table  of  contents ; 
and  tbe  work  itself,  which  is  but  a  table  of  contents 
neither,  being  a  list  of  a  hundred  i»H)ject8,  most  of 
them  impossibilities,  but  all  of  which  he  affirms  hav- 
ing discovered  the  art  of  performing.  Some  of  the 
easiest  seem  to  be,  how  to  write  with  a  single  line; 
with  a  point;  bow  to  use  all  the  senses  tndifferentiy 
for  each  other,  as,  to  talk  by  colors,  and  to  read  by 
the  taste ;  to  make  an  unsinkable  ship ;  how  to  do  aod 
to  prevent  the  same  thing;  bow  to  sail  against  wind 
and  tide;  how  to  form  an  nntversal  charactel-;  bow 
to  converse  l>y  jan^ng  bells  oht  of  tone;  how  to 
take  towns  or  prevent  their  being  taken ;  bow  to 


write  tai  Ab  darit;  how  to  cheat  wHh  dice;  and,  in 
abort,  bow  to  fly."*  Of  all  tbeao  wondetfiil  fai- 
ventions,"  adds  Walpole,  "the  but  bat  one  seemn 

the  only  one  of  which  hie  lordship  baa  left  tiie 
secret;"  but  the  wit,  who  ebaracterises  tbe  whole 
production  as  "an  amamog  piece  of  fetty,"  hae 
missed  the  most  interesting  of  all  tiie  marquis's 
projects,  the  sixty-eighth  in  the  list,  which  be  ea^ 
tities  "An  admirable  and  most  fondle  way  to  drive 
up  water  by  fire,"  and  which  appears  from  his  de- 
scription to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  species  of  steam- 
engine.  His  language  imf^ies,  too,  that  the  idea 
bad  been  acbully  carried  into  e^t:  be  spsaka  of 
having  made  nae  of  a  cannon  fbr  his  bmler;  aod  ba 
aaya,  **  I  have  aeen  tbe  water  ran  Kke  a  oonalBBt 
fonntain-strean  forty  feet  high ;  one  veaiel  of  water 
rarified  by  fire  driratii  up  forty  of  cold  water."  And 
Sori>iere,  whan  bare  in  1663,  saw  tbe  engine  at 
worit — although  the  superficial,  cliattering  I^nch- 
man  has  described  it,  and  probably  understood  it,  ao 
imperfectiy  as  to  have  taken  no  note  even  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  power  by  which  it  Was  made  to  act : 
One  of  the  most  curiooa  things  I  had  a  mind  to 
see,"  ne  writes,  **  was  a  vntter-engine  invented  hy 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  of  which  be  had  made 
an  experiment.  I  went  on  purpose  to  see  it  at  Fox 
Hall  (Vaoxhall),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames, 
a  little  above  Lambeth,  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bniy'a  palace,  standing  in  si^t  of  London.  One 
man*  by  the  help  of  this  machine,  raised  four  large 
bucketa  full  of  water  in  an  instant  forty  feet  hlg^, 
and  that  thmi^  a  pipe  of  about  eig|bt  inches  long; 
which  inveotioa  wiU  be  of  greater  asa  to  the  pnbfic 
than  that  very  ingenioaa  maduno  already  made  use 
of,  and  raised  upon  wooden  work  above  Someraet 
House,  that  supplies  part  of  the  town  with  water, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  less  quantity  than 
could  be  wished."'  Forty  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Centnry  of  Inventions,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
a  French  engineer,  Solomon  de  Cans,  in  a  volume 
published  at  Paris,  entitied  Les  Raisoos  des  Forces 
Monvantes,"  bad  not  only  called  attention  to  the 
power  of  steam  produced  in  a  close  vessel,  bat  had 
proposed  a  mode  of  raising  w^r  by  means  of  such 
a  force,  tbe  priaci|de  vt  which,  aa  &r  as  ou  be  col- 
lected, appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Worceater'a  contrivance.  It  is  pon- 
siUe  that  tbe  marqnia  may  have  taken  tbe  idea  from 
this  bo(^  which  wonid  be  the  more  lUwly  to  attract 
attentioo  in  England  from  the  circnmatanee  of  Da 
Cans  having  come  over  to  this  coontry  in  1612  in 
the  train  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  resided  here 
for  some  years ;  but  still  the  English  nobleman  re- 
mains, as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  person  who  ever 
actually  constructed  a  steam-en^ne.  Twenty  yeara 
later,  as  appears  from  tbe  author's  manuscript,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  same  idea  that  had  been 
already  published  by  De  Caua,  and  realixed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  was  proposed  aa  bis  own  hj 
Sir  Samuel  Morland,  in  a  work  on  machines  for 
raising  water,  written  in  French,  and  addressed  to 
L<mis  XIV.;'  although  tlie  passage  was  omitted 

1  RotbI  md  N<iMi  Avtbon.  >  Jonntf  U  Butand,  p.  9k 
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from  the  book  when  it  wss  bood  afterward  eent  to 
the  preea.  Aboat  1690.  Deois  Papin,  a  natiTe  of 
Francei  bnt  then  and  for  a  greet  part  of  bis  life 
nndoDt  in  this  coantrf,  discovered  and  applied  the 
two  important  improvements  of  mailing  the  expan- 
aive  force  of  the  steam  act  means  of  a  [HstoD  and 
of  prodnciog  a  reaction  of  the  piston  throngh  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  by  means  of  cold ;  he  is 
■1m  the  ioTentor  of  the  aafe^-rahe,  which*  how- 
ever, be  only  ^ifdied  in  the  codling  apparatos  called 
hie  (Kgeiter,  whe»  tteem  was  employed  merely  to 
produee  beat,  net  hi  uy  macfaine  where  that  agent 
wa>  the  moTuig  power.  In  1698,  Captain  SaTery 
eoolrived  the  first  steam^o^ae  which  can  be  aaid 
to  have  been  found  practically  nseful ;  be  employed 
the  principle  of  the  condensation  of  the  steam  by 
cold,  not  to  permit  the  relapse  of  -a  piston,  as  Papin 
had  done,  bnt  to  effect  the  elevation  ^of  the  water 
diriMtly  by  allowiog  it  to  ascend  into  the  vacanm  so 
produced.  From  this  date  steam  may  be  considered 
to  have  ranked  as  an  important  working  power  in 
tbie  country)  ^thoogh  Savory's  engine  was  never 
eppBed  to  any  other  purpose  except  the  raising  of 
water,  which,  too,  it  could  only  efSeet  from  a  very 
inconsiderable  depth)  the  vacuum,  by  means  of  which 
it  principdly  operated,  ceasing  to  act  aa  soon  u  the 
colnmo  of  water  came  to  balance  an  atmospheric 
coJnmn  of  Uie  sane  base— in  other  wnds,  as  aoon  as 
the  mtor  bad  ascended  throDgh  the  vecamn  to  the 
hei^t  of  about  thiriy-two  feet.  About  1711  a  much 
more  efleetive  engine  was  invented  by  Thomas  New- 
comeo,  an  ironmonger  of  Dartmoutli,  assisted  by 
John  Colley,  a  glazier  of  the  same  place,  upon 
Papin's  principle,  of  making  the  vacanm  produced 
by  the  ooodeosation  of  the  steam  serve  for  allowing 
the  descent  of  a  piston  nnder  its  own  gravitation  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Newcoraeo's,  or 
the  atmospheric  engine,  as  it  has  Iwen  called,  soon 
came  to  be  extensively  employed,  especially  in  the 
mining  disbicts,  where  water  bad  often  to  be  raised 
from  great  depths.  Dr.  John  Tbeopliilas  Desagn- 
liers,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  bnt  of 
FraDch  Inrth  and  extraction,  in  the  year  1718  im- 
prored  Saveiy'a  eo^ne  (which  from  its  dieapness 
hae  for  some  poiposes  cootinoed  in  use  to  our  own 
day)  by  snbsUtnting  the  injection  of  a  imaU  cnrreiit 
of  cold  water  into  the  receiver  fin*  the  old  method 
of  dashing  the  water  over  the  outride  of  the  veasd 
to  effect  the  coocentratioD  of  the  steam ;  and  this 
same  improvement — rediscovered,  it  is  said,  by 
himself— was  also  soon  after  applied  by  Newcomen 
to  bis  engine.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Beighton 
contrived  to  make  the  machine  itself  open  and  shut 
the  cocks  by  which  it  recehred  its  alternate  supplies 
of  steam  and  water ;  and  here  the  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine  stopped  for  the, present  period. 

At  the  head  of  the  cultivators  of  experimental 
•etence  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  stands  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyte, 
ecTentb  and  youngest  aon  of  Richard  first  Esrl  of 
Cork,  commonly  called  the  Great  Earl.  He  was 
bora  in  1627,  and  lived  till  1691.  Boyle  waa  an  un- 
wearied observer  and  coHeetor  of  facts,  and  also  a 
Ti^aiinw  ipeenlator,  in  [Aysicd  science ;  bnt  hia 


actual  discoveries  do  not  amount  to  much.  He 
made  considerable  improvemoDta  on  the  air-pomp, 
originally  invented  a  few  years  before  by  Otto  von 
Gnericke  of  Magdeburg,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  his  hands  that  it  first  became  aif  in- 
strument available  for  the  purposes  of  science.  The 
few  additions  which  Boyle  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  general  principles,  or  what  are  called  the  laws  ai 
nature,  were  almost  confined  to  the  one  depart* 
ment  of  poennEiaticB ;  be  is  commonly  held  to  have 
diacoTered  or  established  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  [wopagation  of  sound  l^the 
air ;  he  proved  that  element  to  possess  much  more 
both  of  expansibility  and  of  compreasilHlity  than 
had  been  iveviously  suspected;  he  made  aome 
progress  toward  ascertaining  the  weight  of  atmoa- 
pheric  air ;  and  he  showed  more  clearly  than  had 
been  done  before  hia  time  its  iadispeoMbleness  to 
the  snstenation  both  of  combustion  and  of  animal 
life.  He  may  be'  regarded,  therefore,  along  with 
Torricelli,  Pascal,  and  Gnericke.  as  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  pneumatic  science— in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
concerned  with  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Boyle  also  ascertained  many  particular 
facts  and  arrived  at  some  general,  though  rather 
vagne,  conclusions,  in  chemistty,  in  the  course  of 
his  multifarious  experiments ;  the  practice  of  api^y- 
ing  one  ohemioal  agent  as  a  test  for  detecting  Hm 
presence  of  another  was  first  mdopbei  by  him ;  and  he 
exposed  the  falsehood  of  tlie  notion  then  commenly 
entettained,  that  whatever  could  not  be  destroyed 
or  changed  by  fire  was  to  be  ranked  among  the  el- 
ementary constituents  of  the  natural  world.  In 
chemical  pneumatics,  however,  little  progress  waa 
made  either  by  Boyle,  or  for  many  years  after  his 
day.  He  conjectured,  indeed,  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  was  employed  in  sustaining  com- 
bustion and  animal  life ;  and  his  fellow-laborer, 
Hooke,  divined  that  the  element  in  question  is  the 
same  with  that  contained  in  niter  (namely,  what  is 
now  called  oxygen),  and  that  in  combustion  it  com- 
bined with  the  burning  body.  But  neither  of  these 
sagacious  conclusions  was  yet  experimentally  estab- 
lished. 

Robert  Hooke,  bom  in  1636,  was,  till  his  death  hi 
1702,  me  of  the  most  devoted  cultivators  of  8<»enee 
in  diia  age.  Besides  hu  skill  and  sanity  as  a 
chemist,  he  bad  a  remarkable  quickness  and  fortili^ 
of  mechanical  invention,  and  his  speculations  ranged 
over  the  whole  field  of  natural  history  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  from  the  minutest  disclosures  of  the 
microscope  to  beyond  the  farthest  sweep  of  the  tel- 
escope. Hia  jealous  and  rapacious  temper,  and 
sordid  personal  habits,  which  made  him  an  object  of 
general  dislike  in  bis  own  day,  have  probably  some- 
what stinted  the  acknowledgment  paid  to  his  mer- 
its both  by  his  cotemporaries  and  by  poeteri^ ;  and 
in  foct,  of  numerous  iuTentioos  and  discoveries  to 
which  he  himself  laid  claim,  there  is  scarcely  one 
to  which  his  right  hu  been  universally  admitted. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  bowerer,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  improrenent  of  the  penda- 
Inm  as  a  measure  ef  time,  and  fat  aome  valnaUe  in- 
novatfons  In  ib»  eonitmction  ef  pendnlnn  wttches. 
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\a  porticalar  the  application  of  a  spiral  spring  to 
regulate  the  balance.  Bat  in  his  own  notion  Hooke 
was  the  trae  aotfaor  of  several  of  the  dticoveries 
whieh  have  immortalized  the  greatest  of  his  cotem- 
porariea.  He  disputed  parUy  the  originality,  partly 
the  troth,  of  Newton's  theory  of  light;  and  he  even 
asaertfld,  when  the  Principia  came  out,  that  there 
was  little  or  ootiiing  there  anoonoeed  oo  the  force 
and  action  of  graThation  that  fae  bad  not  himself  an- 
tioipBted.  He  had,  indeed,  some  yeara  beibrei  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Fhiloaophicn!  TransactionB, 
sketched  a  faypothealB  of  the  moremeots  of  the 
earth  sod  the  other  planets  on  the  aasnmptioD  of 
the  principle  of  universal  gravitation but  this  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  demonstration  of  the 
system  of  the  world  by  Newton  on  the  establish- 
ment and  accurate  measuroment  of  that  force. 
Newton  himself  eventually  admitted  that  his  prop- 
osition of  the  gravitation  of  the^  planets  being  as 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  had  been  pre- 
vioosly  deduced  from  Kepler's  discovery  of  their 
elliptical  orbits  by  Hooke,  as  well  as  by  Wren  and 
Halley;  bat  this  concession  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  rather  for  the  aake  of  peace  than  Scorn 
conviction. 

The  6r«t  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Wilfiam 
Brouneker,  Lord  Viscoant  Brouneker  (of  the  king- 
dam  of  Ireland),  who  was  bom  in  1620  and  died  in 
16B4,  was  an  able  mathematician,  and  is  known  as 
the  author  of  the  first  series  ■invented  for  the  quad- 
rature of  the  hyperbola,  and  also  as  the  first  writer 
who  noticed  what  are  called  continued  fractions  in 
arithmetic.  Dr.  John  Waltis  (b.  1616,  d.  1703)  is 
the  author  of  many  works  of  great  learning,  inge- 
nuity, and  profonndoeBB  on  algebra,  geometry,  and 
mechanical  philosophy.  Among  the  practical  sub- 
jects towhich  he  devoted  himself  were  the  decipher- 
ing of  secret  writing,  and  the  teaching  of  persons 
born  deaf  to  apeak.  "  I  waa  informed,"  says  Sor- 
biere,  '*  that  Dr.  Wallia  bad  brought  a  person  that 
waa  bom  deaf  and  dnmb  to  raad  at  Oxford,  by  teach- 
ing him  several  inflexions  fitted  to  the  organs  of  his 
voice,  to  make  it  articnlata.*"  The  Fraoeh  trav- 
eler afterward  wont  to  Oxford,  and  saw  and  con- 
versed with  Wallis  (who  held  the  ofltce  of  Savilian 
professor  of  geometry  in  the  uatversit}-),  although 
he  complains  that  the  professor  and  all  the  other 
learned  Englishmen  he  met  with  spoke  Latin, 
which  was  his  medium  of  coramunication  with 
them,  with  such  an  accent  and  way  of  pronunciation 
that  they  wore  very  hard  to  be  understood.*  How- 
ever, he  adds  that  he  was  much  edified,  notwith- 
standing, by  Wallis's  conversation ;  and  was  might- 
ily pleased  both  with  the  experiments  he  saw  made 
by  him  in  teaching  ttie  deaf  to  read,  and  with  the 
model  of  a  floor  he  had  invented  that  could  bear  a 
great  weight,  and  make  a  very  large  hall,  though  it 
consisted  only  of  several  short  pieces  of  timber 
joined  together,  without  any  mortices,  naila,  and 
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pins,  or  any  other  anpport  than  what  they  gave  one 
another ;  for  the  weight  they  bear  closes  them  so 
together  as  if  they  were  but  one  board,  and  the 
floor  all  of  a  piece."  He  gives  a  diagram  of  this  in- 
genions  floor ;  "and  indeed,"  he  continues,  •*  I  made 
Mr.  Hobbes  himself  even  admire  it,  thoagh  ha  is  at 
no  good  terms  with  Dr.  Wallis,  and  has  no  reason  to 
bve  him."'  We  have  already  mentioBed  the  hot 
war,  abont  what  might  seem  t^e  least  heating  of  all 
sabjeets;  Uiat  was  carried  on  for  soma  yeara  be- 
tween WUlia  and  Hobbea.  A  corfaniB  account  ia  af- 
terward given  of  Waltia'a  peraonal  appearance: 
"The  doctor,**  aays  our  traveler,  "has  less  in  him 
of  the  gallant  man  tiian  Mr.  HoMm ;  and,  if  yon 
should  see  him  with  his  university  cap  on  his  head, 
as  if  he  had  a  poTU'/euiUe  on,  covered  with  black 
cloth  and  sewed  to  his  calot,  you  would  be  as  much 
inclined  to  laugh  at  this  diverting  sight  as  you  would 
be  ready  to  entertain  the  excellency  and  civility  of 
my  friend  [Hobbes]  with  esteem  and  aflfection." 
And  then  the  coxcomb  adds — "  What  I  have  said 
concerning  Dr.  Wallis  is  not  intended  in  the  least 
to  derogate  from  the  praiaea  dne  to  one  of  tha 
gre^st  mathematieiana  in  the  world ;  and  who, 
being  yet  no  more  than  for^  yeara  of  age  [he  was 
forty-aaven],  may  advance  hia  atndiea  moch  for- 
ther,  and  become  polite,  if  parified  by  the  air  of  the 
court  at  London ;  for  I  mnat  tell  yon,  sir,  that  that 
of  the  nniveraity  atanda  in  need  of  it,  and  that  thoae 
who  are  not  purified  otharways  have  naturally 
strong  breaths  that  are  noxious  in  conversation. "* 
It  may  be  doabtful  whether  these  last  expressions 
are  tu  be  understood  literally,  or  in  some  meta- 
phorical sense ;  for  it  is  not  obvious  how  the  air  of  a 
court,  though  it  may  polish  a  man's  address,  is  ac- 
toally  to  sweeten  a  bad  breath.  Dr.  Wallis,  be- 
sides his  publication  of  the  papers  of  Horrocks  al- 
ready noticed,  edited  several  of  the  works  of  Ar- 
chimedes, Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  mathennti- 
ciana ;  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  itf 
the  Engfiah  tongne,  written  in  Latin,  which  abonnds 
in  curious  and  valuable  matter. 

Another  ingeniona,  though  somewhat  fancifnl 
mathematician  of  tUs  day,  waa  Dr.  John  Wilkina. 
who  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  some  years  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  although  dnriog  the  interreg- 
num he  had  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as 
Archbishop  Tillotsoo  had  a  niece  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Dr.  ^ilkios  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  "  Discovery  of  a  New  World,"  published  in 
1638,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  practica- 
bility of  a  passage  to  the  moon ;  and  his  "  Essay  to- 
ward a  Real  Character,"  being  a  acheme  of  a  ooi- 
varsal  language,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  thirty 
years  later.  He  ia  also  the  author  of  variona  thoo- 
logical  works.  Of  the  high  mathematical  morita  of 
Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
have  both  earned  their  chief  renown  in  oUier  de- 
partraenta,  we  have  already  spoken  elaewhera.' 
Arrow's  Lectiones  OpHcsa,  pablished  in  1669,  and 
his  Lectiooea  Qeometricse,  1670,  contain  lua  inin- 
cipal  contiUiatiotts  to  mathematical  science.  The 

1  Joanaj  to  8i«Uadl,  p.  30.  ■  IWd..  p.  41. 
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former  adranced  the  Bcience  of  opUcs  to  the  poiDt 
at  which  it  wu  taken  up  \^  Newton:  the  latter 
protnnlgated  a  partial  anticipation  of  Newton's  dif- 
ferential caknlaB — what  ia  known  by  the  name  of 
the  method  of  tangents — and  was  the  simplest  and 
most  elegant  form  to_  which  the  principle  of  fluxiona 
bad  been  reduced  prerions  to  the  system  of  Leib- 
nitz. Barrow's  MathematiceB  Lectiones,  not  pub- 
fished  till  after  fab  death,  which  tooli  place  id  1677, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seren,  are  abo  celeln^d 
for  their  learntog  and  profoaadnesa.  Wren's  most 
iraportaot  paper  Id  the  Philosophical  Traosaetions 
is  oaa  on  ihe  laws  of  the  edlision  of  bodies,  read 
before  the  R07BI  Society  in  Decembert  1668.*  It 
IS  remarkable  that  this  subject,  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  society  to  the  attention  of  its 
members,  was  at  the  same  time  completely  eluci- 
dated by  three  individuals  working  without  commu- 
nication with  each  other: — by  Wren  in  this  paper; 
by  Wallis  in  another,  read  the  preceding  month; 
and  by  the  celebrated  Hoygeos  (who  had  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  soon  after  its  estab- 
Bahment),  in  a  third  read  in  January,  1669. 

A  greater  glory  is  shed  orer  this  than  over  any 
other  age  in  the  history  of  the  higher  BcienceB  by 
ihe  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  most  peae- 
trating  and  comprehensive  intellect  which  has  ever 
been  exerted  in  that  field  of  speculation.   The  era 
of  Newton  extends  to  the  year  1727,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.    What  he  did  for  science 
almost  justifies  the  poetical  comparison  of  his  ap- 
pearance among  men  to  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
primeval  darkness  at  the  creation  of  the  materiel 
world :     God  said.  Let  Newton  be,  and  there  was 
light."    While  yet  in  earliest  manhood,  he  had  not 
only  ontstripped  and  left  far  behind  him  the  ablest 
matfaematieiaos  and  analytic  investigators  of  the  day, 
but  had  discovered,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole  of  his 
oew  ^Btoro  of  the  world,  except  only  that  he  had 
not  Terified  some  puts  of  it  by  the  requisite  ealcn- 
htHHiB.   The  year  1664,  iriien  he  was  only  twenty- 
two,  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  discovery  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem;  the  year  1665  as  that  of  his  in- 
vention of  flnxioos;  the  year  1666  as  that  in  which 
he  demonstrated  the  law  of  gravitation  in  regard  to 
die  movement  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  extending  it  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  moon  around  the  earth,  and  to  that  of 
bodies  falling  toward  the  earth,  by  tRe  apparent  ref- 
utation of  his  hypothesis  when  attempted  to  be  so 
applied,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  erroneous  es- 
timate then  received  of  the  earth's  diameter.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  wrest  the  supposed  facta  so  as  to 
stut  his  theory ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  singular  su- 
periority to  die  seduetioDB  of  mere  phnsibiUty,  he 
said  nothing  of  his  theory  to  any  one,  and  seems 
even  to  have  thought  00  more  of  it  fin  sixteen 
years,  till,  having  heard  by  chance,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1682,of  Picard's  measnremeDt 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  executed  three  years  be- 
fore, he  thence  deduced  the  true  length  of  the  earth's 
diameter,  resumed  and  finished  his  long-abandoned 
calevlali(Hi<— not  without  such  emotion  as  compelled 
1  h  Ho.  43|  p.  8ST. 


him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  friend  as  he  discern- 
ed the  approaching  confirmation  of  what  be  had  for- 
merly anticipated ;  and  the  following  year  trans- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Society  what  afterward  formed 
the  leading  proposiUona  of  the  Frincipia.  That 
work,  containing  the  complete  exposition  of  the  new 
theoiy  of  the  universe,  was  published  at  London,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1687.  Mean- 
while, about  the  year  1669,  he  had  made  his  other 
great  discovery  of  the  ooo-homogeneity  of  light,  and 
Uie  diflTeriog  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  which  it  is 
composed--^  these  fundamental  facta  revolution- 
izing the  whole  science  of  optica.  Hia  TreatiBe  on 
Optics,  in  which  these  discororiei  and  their  conse- 
quences were  developed,  was  first  published  in  1704, 
and  along  with  it  a  Latin  tract,  entitled  "  De  Qua- 
dratura  Curvarum,"  containing  an  exposition  of  the 
method  of  fluxions ;  of  which,  however,  the  Frin- 
cipia had  already  shown  him  to  be  io  complete  poa- 
session  twenty  years  before,  and  which  he  had  made 
use  of  in  a  paper  written,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, in  1666,  and  undoubtedly  communicated  to 
Doctor  Barrow,  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Collins,  in  1669. 
This  paper,  entitied  Analysis  per  aquationes  nu- 
mero  termiwrum  injimtas,**  was  published  io  1711 
The  question  of  the  invention  of  the  floxionsiy  or 
differential  ealeulua,  as  is  well  known,  gave  occasion 
to  a  warm  and  protracted  dispute  between  the  par- 
tisans nf  Newton  and  those  of  his  illustrioua  conti- 
uental  cotemporary,  Leibnitz  ;  but  it  ia  now  admitted 
00  all  hands  that,  whatever  claim  Leibnitz  also  may 
have  to  be  accounted  its  independent  inventor  (and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  has  a  good 
claim  to  be  so  accounted),  the  honor  of  the  prior  in- 
vention belongs  to  Newton. 

We  must  dismiss  some  other  distinguished  names 
with  a  very  brief  mention.  James  Gregory,  who 
died  io  1675,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-six,  after  hav- 
ing been  successively  profisssor  of  mathematics  at 
St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  had,  in  his  short  life, 
accomplished  more  than  any  of  his  cotemporariesi 
except  Newton.  He  is  popularly  remembered 
chiefly  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  reflecting  tele- 
scope ;  but  his  geometrical  and  analytical  inventions 
and  discoveries  were  also  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  His  nephew, 
David  Gregory,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterward  Savilian  professor  of  astrono- 
my at  Oxford,  was  also  an  able  mathematician,  and 
published  some  valuable  worka  on  geometry,  optics, 
and  astronomy.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  universal 
gravitation  is  said  to  have  been  taught  by  him  at  Edin- 
burgh before  it  was  introduced  into  any  other  Eu- 
ropean university.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  this 
David  Gregory  ,  died,  in  1708,  he  and  two  of  his 
brothers  held  professorships  in  three  British  naifer- 
stties — himself  at  Oxford,  James  at  Edinbnzgh,  and 
Charles  at  St.  Andrew's.  The  kst-meationed,  toe, 
was  succeeded,  upon  his  resignation  in  1639,  his 
son,  named  David.  John  Collins  (b.  1624,  d.  1683) 
is  the  author  of  several  practical  works  and  of  a  good 
many  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  but 
he  was  most  useful  in  promoting  the  puUieatioo  of 
the  vroriiB  of  others:  it  is  said  thatWallis's  History 
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of  A^bn,  Barrow's  Optical  and  Gaometrical  Lec- 
tnrei,  and  Tariom  other  pablicaCbDS,  owed  their 
aeeiog  the  light  principally  to  hii  inatigatioo  and  en- 
couragement.  He  alio  kept  up  an  exteiuive  epb' 
tolary  interconne  with  the  other  acientiAc  men  of 
the  day :  it  was  principally  from  the  letten  and 
papers  he  left  behind  hini  that  Ae  Ommercium 
E^tolicum,  or  rolume  of  correepondeace  on  the  in- 
ventioB  of  fluxioDs,  published  in  1713,  was  made  up. 

Many  ,of  the  discoveries  in  physical  knowledge," 
says  Dr.  Hnltoo,  ><  owe  their  chief  improvement  to 
him;  for,  while  he  excited  some  to  disclose  every 
new  and  osefal  invention,  he  employed  others  in 
improving  them.  SomeUmea  he  was  peculiarly  use- 
ful by  showing  where  the  defect  lay  in  any  branch 
of  science,  and  pointiog  out  the  difficnlties  attending 
the  inquiry ;  at  other  times  explaining  their  advao- 
tagaa,  aod  keeping  up  a  s|^rit  and  energy  ibr  im- 
fVOToment.  In  short,  Mr.  Collins  was  liko  tho 
relator  of  all  the  new  acqnisitkins  mado  in  the 
roaUiematiaal  sciences — tho  magasioa  to  which  the 
cniioas  had  frequent  recourse— which  acquired  him 
the  nppellatioa  of  the  English  Mersenne." '  B«ger 
emotes  died  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  thirty -four,  after 
having,  in  the  estimatioo  of  his  cotemporaries,  given 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians that  had  ever  existed.  Newton  himself  is 
reported  to  have  said,  If  Cotes  had  lived  we  should 
have  known  aomethiBg."  Cotes'a  mathematical  pa- 
pers were  published,  in  1722,  under  the  title  of 
"  Harmonia  Menturantm,*^  by  his  cousin,  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  (author  of  a  work  on  optics),  and  his  Hydro- 
•bUieal  and  Pneumatical 'Lectures  in  1738,  by  the 
aame  editor.  Of  all  the  publications  that  appeared 
in  the  early  atages  of  the  fluiioDary  calcnlua.  Pro- 
fessor Play&ir  conceives  that  none  is  more  entitled 
to  notice  than  the  •*  Harmonia  Mhuuramm"  of 
Cotes.  In  thia  work,  he  obserras,  a  method  of  re- 
docing  the  areas  of  cnnres,  in  cases  not  admitting 
of  an  accurate  comparison  with  rectilinear  spaces, 
to  those  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola,  which  Newton 
had  exemplified  io  his  Quadratura  Ourvarvm,  was 
extended  by  Cotes,  who  also  ogave  the  rules  for 
finding  the  fluents  of  fractional  expressions,  whether 
rational  or  irrational,  greatly  generalized  aod  highly 
improved  by  means  of  a  property  of  the  circle  dis- 
covered by  himself,  and  justly  reckoned  among  tho 
most  remarkable  propositions  in  geometry."*  An- 
other eminent  authority  describes  the  "Harmonia" 
u  **the  earliest  work  in  which  decided  progress 
was  mado  in  the  application  of  logarithnis,  and  <tf  the 
properties  of  the  circle,  to  the  oalcnhu  of  fluents.'" 
Cotes  snperiDtended  the  printing  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Nawton*!  Principia,  published  in  1713,  and 
inofized  to  it  a  pre&ee  which  immediately  acquired 
for  him  a  mde  scientific  reputation.  The  last  of 
these  early  English  cultivators  of  the  new  calculus 
whom  we  shall  mention  is  Doctor  Brook  Taylor,  a 
geometrician  and  analyst  of  great  profoundness  and 
originality,  whose  Methodu*  Incremen  lorum,  publish- 
ed in  1715,  is  characterised  by  PlayfiUr  aa  having 

I  AM^.  crnn.  rna^^  m 
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•1  added  a  new  branch  to  the  anafysis  of  variable 
quantity.**  '*  A  aingle  analytical  formula,**  Pla3rfiur 
adds,  « io  the  Method  of  Ineremeota,  has  conferred 
a  celebrity  on  its  author  which  Hbe  most  m^nmiDons 
works  have  not  often  been  able  to  bestow.  It  i> 
known  by  the  name  of  Tayloi'a  Theorem,  aod  az- 
presses  the  value  of  any  function  of  a  variable  qnan- 
ti^  in  terms  . of  the  successive  orders  of  iocremeDts, 
whether  finite  or  infinitely  small.  If  any  one  prop- 
osition can  be  said  to  comprehend  in  it  a  whole  sci- 
ence it  is  this ;  for  from  it  almost  every  truth  aod 
every  method  of  the  new  analysis  may  be  deduced. 
It  is  diffi(;ult  to  ssy  whether  the  theorem  does  most 
credit  to  the  genius  of  the  aothmr  or  the  power  of 
the  language  which  is  capable  of  concantnting  such 
a  vast  body  of  knowledge  in  a  single  ezpreauao.*** 
Taylor's  Theorem  has,  since  its  first  annonneameat, 
bean,  in  the  hnguage  of  the  late  Professor  Lealie. 

snccesMvely  modified,  transformed*  and  extended 
by  Maelanrin,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  whose  nanes 
are  attached  In  their  respective  formnbc."' 

The  example  and  dtscoveries  of  Newton,  and  es- 
pecially the  publication  of  the  Principia,  had.  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  given  a  new  di- 
rection and  character  to  scientific  speculation,  and 
even  to  what  was  generally  understood  by  the  term 
science,  in  England.  The  day  of  little  more  than 
mere  virtuosoship,  in  which  the  Royal  SocieQr  had 
taken  its  rise  and  commenced  its  operations,  had 
given  place  to  that  of  pure  science  in  its  highest 
forms  and  roost  lofty  and  extensive  applications. 
Next  to  the  development  and  application  of  die 
fluxionaiy  calcnlus,  the  field  io  which,  as  mi^t  hava 
been  ezpeoted,  the  impolae  gireo  by  Newton  pro- 
duced the  most  brilliant  resnlts,  was  that  itf  astrono- 
my. The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  waa 
founded  by  Charles  11.,  fen-  the  benefit  of  astranmny 
aod  navigation,  in  167G ;  and  tho  appointmeot  of 
astronomer  royal  (or  astronomical  observator,  io  the 
official  style)  bestowed  upon  John  Flamsteed,  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  aod  already  distinguished 
as  a  cultivator  of  astronomical  science.  Flamsteed 
held  this  office  till  his  death,  in  1719 ;  and,  during 
that  space  of  time,  made  and  published  a  volominoua 
series  of  observations,  from  iixe  commencement  of 
which  his  Iste  biographer,  Mr.  Baily,  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  modern  astronomy.  **  Nor,"  observes 
another  writer,  to  whose  masterly  contributions  to 
the  history  of  mathematical  sciences  wa  boTO 
been  repeatedly  indebted  in  the  preceding  pages, 
"  can  snch  cbroDolngy  be  disputed,  if  wa  coosider 
that  we  now  raturn  to  Fkmsteed's  obserrBtioua  m 
the  eailieic  wi&  which  it  is  deatraUe  to  compai« 
thoaa  of  our  day,  and  also  that  Flamsteed's  Cata- 
logue is  the  first  which  attained  a  precision  compar- 
able to  that  of  hiter  times."'  What  is  here  allud- 
ed to  is  a  catalogue  of  abojo  3300  stars,  whose 
places,"  as  has  been  remarked,  were  more  aecu  - 
rate  than  any  determined  io  the  next  fifty  yearS) 
and  whose  selection  and  nomendaturo  have  servad 

1  Dinntation,  p.  5S. 
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KB  basil  to  every  catnlogue  since  that  time."'  A 
portion  of  this  cHtalogue  waa  first  published,  without 
FlamBteed's  conseot,  ia  1712,  bj  a  committee  Hp- 
pointed  by  the  government,  of  which  Newton,  Wren, 
iind  Gregory  were  meniborB,  nod  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Hiilley,  by  whose  name 
the  work,  entitled  "  Ilistoria  CaUsiis  Libri  Duo," 
IS  fK>mmonly  known.  Flamsteed  considered  him- 
nelf,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  to  have  been 
very  ill  used  in  this  transnction  ;*  and,  having  at  last 
succeeded  in  recoveriug  from  the  governroeot  all 
the  copies  of  Hulley's  book  that  remained  unsold,  he 
committed  them  to  the  flames,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  sheets,  out  of  which  he  formed 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  work,  with  the  title 
of  the  ^•Historia  Caleslis  Brilannica,"  the  printing 
of  which,  however  (in  three  volumes  folio),  was  not 
completed  till  1735,  six  years  af^er  the  author's 
death.  It  was  carried  through  the  press  by  his  wid- 
ow, with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  Air.  Crostbwait 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
attained  great  distiuctioo  as  an  accurate  observer. 
This  work  is  characterised  by  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  Flamsteed  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia  as  oc- 
cupying the  same  place  in  practical  astronomy  which 
the  Priocipia  of  Newton  holds  in  the  theoretical  part. 
It  was  to  Flamsteed  that  Newton  (who  afterward 
quarreled  with  bis  old  friend,  and  abused  him  in  no 
measured  terms,  on  the  misunderstanding  that  arose 
about  the  first  publication  of  his  ciitalogue)  was  in- 
debted for  all  the  observations  of  the  moon  which 

1  Artida  on  Omnwieb  ObMrrMory,  m  Penajr  Cyclopcdift,  li.,  44t. 
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he  made  use  of  in  the  illustration  and  verification  of 
bis  lunar  theory.  The  first  edition  of  Newton's 
Principia,"  to  quote  again  the  publication  just  re- 
ferred to,  "had  appeared  shortly  before  Flamsteed 
had  supplied  himself  with  his  best  instruments;  and 
at  Newton's  request  many  of  Flamsteed'a  observa- 
tions  of  the  moon,  reduced  as  well  as  was  then 
practicable,  were  communicated  to  him  to  aid  in 
perfecting  the  theory  deduced  from  the  principle 
of  universal  gravitation.  The  time  at  which  these 
observations  were  made  was,  in  fact,  a  moat  critical 
one — when  the  most  accurate  observationa  that  had 
been  made  were  needed  for  the  support  of  the  most 
extensive  philosophical  theory  that  man  had  in- 
vented.'" 

The  successor  of  Flamsteed,  as  astronomer  royal, 
was  Edmund  Halley,  who  was  then  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  and  who  held  the  appointment  till  his 
death,  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  ■>  Among 
the  Englishmen  of  bis  day,"  aays  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  Penny  Cyclupsedia,  "  Halley  stands  sec- 
ond only  to  NowtoQ,  and  probably,  for  many  years 
afler  the  publication  of  the  Principia,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  both  could  and  would  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  character  and  coming  utility  of  that  mem- 
orable work.  His  own  attention  was  too  much  di- 
vided to  permit  of  his  being  the  mathematician 
which  he  might  have  been;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
papers  on  pure  mathematics  show  a  genius  of  the 
same  order  of  power,  though  of  much  less  fertility, 
with  that  of  John  Bernouilli."'  Besides  numerous 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Halley  is 
the  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Southern  Stars 

>  Article  on  Orveawieh  Obmmurtj,  ia  PaBBT  Cjcl^wdia,  ii.,441. 
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(Catalogus  SteUaram  AustraUam.  sive  Sapplemen- 
tam  CaCnlofi;!  Tycbonici),  published  in  1679,  being 
the  result  of  his  observations  made  at  St.  Helena, 
whei*e  he  had  resided  the  two  preceding  years; 
and  of  editions  of  the  treatise  of  Apollonias  De  Ra- 
tionis  Sectione  (from  the  Arabic),  and  of  the  same 
ancient  geometrician's  Conic  Sections  (partly  from 
the  Arabic),  the  former  of  which  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1706,  the  latter  in  1710.  Halley  did  not 
faiinaelf  anderstaiid  Arabic,  but  be  was  both  able  to 
restore  what  was  loBt  io  these  works,  and  in  many 
caaea  to  snggeat  the  true  meaniag  aod  emeodatioD 
of  the  text  where  it  was  corru)>ted,  merely  by  his 
geometrical  ingenuity  and  profbuDcl  knowledge  of 
tiieir  subjecti.  Besides  other  astrooomical  labors. 
Hulley  ia  &moiis  for  having  been  the  Grat  person  to 
predict  the  return  of  a  comet,  that  known  by  his 
name,  which  he  first  saw  at  Paris  in  December, 
1680,  and  which  actnally  reappeared,  na  he  had  cal- 
culiited  that  it  would,  in  1758  and  1835.  He  also 
suggested  the  observation  of  The  transit  of  Venas 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  son's  pnrnllax, 
which  was  accomplished  at  St.  Helena,  by  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  in  1761.  Out  of  the  province  of  astron- 
omy he  contributed  to  the  progress  of  scieoce  by 
his  construction  of  the  first  tables  of  mortality  (from 
observations  made  at  Breslau).  by  his  improvements 
io  the  diving'bell,  and  by  his  speculations  od  the  va- 
riatioa  of  the  compass,  the  theory  of  the  trade- 
winds,  and  other  sul^ects. 

The  third  astronomer  n^al  was  James  Bradley— 
»the  first,  perhaps,  of  bH  astronomera,"  as  he  is 
called  by  the  writer  of  his  life  io  the  Peony  Cyelo- 
p»dia,  "  in  the  union  of  theoretical  sagacity  with 
prncticel  excellence."  Bradley,  who  was  born  in 
1693,  had  already  in  1726  made  his  great  discovery 
of  the  aberration  of  light,  or  the  apparent  alteration 
in  the  place  of  a  star  arising  in  part  from  the  mo- 
tion of  light,  in  part  from  the  change  of  position  in 
the  spectator  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 

the  greatest  discovery,"  says  the  writer  just  qoot- 
ed,  "of  a  man,  who  has,  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tributed to  render  a  tingle  obgervation  of  a  star  cor- 
rect enough  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy,**  and 
*•  the  first  poaitively  direct  aod  uoaoswerable  proof 
of  the  earth's  motioo.**^  Bradley,  whom  Newton 
had  declared  the  beat  aatrooomer  io  Earope,  held 
the  office  of  astrooomer  royal  from  1742  till  hb 
death  in  1769.  Beaidefl  an  immense  mats  of  obser- 
Tatioos  of  ooprecedeoted  aocnracy  (which  have 
been  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford  io  two 
Tolames,  1798-1805),  be  made  io  1747  his  seeood 
great  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis, 
that  is,  of  the  fact  that  the  curve  in  which  the  pole 
of  the  equator  moves  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
is  not  that  of  a  plain  but  of  a  waving  or  tremulons 
circle,  somewhat  like  the  rim  of  a  milled  coin.  One 
of  the  subjects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
last  of  the  astronomers  royal  for  the  present  period 
was  the  introduction  of  the  new  atyle  which  was 
effected  by  act  of  parliameDt  in  1761.  »  Bradley," 
says  his  biographer  io  the  Fenoy  Cycbpadia,  ap> 
pears  to  have  had  some  share  in  drawing  np  the 
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oecessary  tables,  as  well  aa  in  aiding  Lord  Maccles- 
field, his  early  friend,  and  the  seconder  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Felfaam, 
then  raiaiater.  with  bis  advice  on  the  subject.  But 
tbia  procured  him  some  unpopularity,  for  the  com- 
mon people  of  all  ranks  imagined  that  the  alteratioo 
was  equivalent  to  robbing  them  of  eleven  days  of 
their  natural  lives,  and  called  Bradley's  subsequent 
illness  and  decline  a  judgment  of  heaven,"  ••This," 
adds  the  learned  writer,  "  was,  as  &r  as  we  kaow, 
the  last  expiring  manifestation  of  a  belief  io  the 
wickedneSB  alteriog  the  time  of  religions  anniver- 
saries, which  had  disturbed  the '  worid  more  or 
less,  and  at  diflfereot  periods,  for  firarteen  hundred 
years."'  But,  if  the  people  believed  thattbe  change 
of  style  had  actoally  shortened  their  lives,  they  had 
more  serious  cause  for  alarm  tbao  tbe  zealots  of 
orthodoxy  in  former  times,  who  made  themselves 
onhappy  about  the  notioo  of  merely  celebrating 
Easter  on  the  wrong  day. 

In  the  eaHier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  was  invented  the  in- 
genious and  valuable  inatrument  called  Hadley*s 
Quadrant  (since  improved  into  a  sextant,  and  still 
more  recently  into  ao  entire  circle),  either  by  John 
Hadley,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  who  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the  Pbilosopbiral 
Transactions  for  1731,  or  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  a 
ghzier  in  Pbiladriphia,  who  is  geaendly  believed  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  it  a  year  before  th«  dale 
of  Hadley's  communieatioD.  But  it  appears  that  a 
similar  instrument  had  been  described  to  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  by  Newton,  some  time  before  his  death,  in  17S7. 
And  the  close  of  the  period  under  review  is  also 
marked  in  the  history  of  optics  aod  astrooomical 
obaervatioo  by  the  iraportaot  correctioo  of  the  New- 
tooiao  views  as  to  tbe  dispersion  of  refracted  light, 
of  which  the  honnr  belongs  to  John  2>o]lood,  and  by 
tbe  invention  of  tbe  Achromatic  Telescope,  with 
which  that  sagacious  and  philosophical  expenment- 
alist  followed 'up  his  discovery.  Dollond's  account 
of  his  "  Experiments  concerning  the  different  re- 
fraog^bili^  of  light"  appeared  to  the  PhikMophical 
Transae^ns  in  1758;  and  hb  achromatic  i^ect- 
glass  was  contrived  the  same  year. 

Of  a  few  other  distingniahed  British  roa^ama- 
tioians  belonging  to  Ae  later  portion  of  the  present 
period  tbe  most  emioeot  was  Colin  Heelanrin,  the 
SQCceasor  of  James  Gregory  in  the  mathematical 
efaair  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  born  in  1698,  aod  died 
in  1746,  Maclaurin's  principal  works  are  his  Ge- 
ometria  Organica  (a  treatise  on  corves),  published 
in  1720;  bis  admirable  Treatise  no  Ffaixibos,  1742; 
and  his  Treatise  on  Algebra,  1748.  Another  very 
able  performance  printed  after  fais  death,  is  his  Ac- 
count of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discov- 
eries, which  also  appeared  at  London  io  1748.  All 
Maclaurin's  works  are  distioguished  by  profoaod- 
oess  and  solidity  united  with  elegance,  and  ofteo 
by  origioality  in  the  method  of  exposition,  or  novel- 
ty io  tbe  application  of  prinoiplee.  His  conotry- 
man  and  cotemporary,  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  pr«- 
fewor  of  mathematics  at  Qlaagow  (b.  1687,  d.  17GH), 
1  Ptnaj  CjdapNdi^  v.,  au. 
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WBi  also  a  most  learned  and  able  geometrician  :  he 
u  the  aathor  of  a  restoration  of  the  ■*  Loci"  of 
Apolloiiiiu,  aDd  of  an  Engliab  traaslatioo  of  Euclid, 
which  cootioaed  down  to  our  own  day  in  commoo 
naa  ai  no  eleraentary  book,  both  in  Scotland  aod 
England.  Along  with  theae  tuny  be  mantiooed 
James  Stirling,  the  author  of  a  Latin  treatise  pob- 
liahed  in  1717,  on  what  are  called  liOM  of  the  third 
order,  and  a  treatise  oo  fluxions,  entitled  Methodna 
DiffereoliatiB,  1730.  Witltam  Emerson,  a  mathe- 
maticiaa  aod  mechanist  of  great  taleot,  ia  the  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  worka  on  fluxions,  trigonometry, 
mechanics,  navigation,  algebra,  optics,  astronomy, 
geography,  dialing,  &c.,  which,  however,  were  only 
ia  port  published  within  the  present  period — for  his 
death  did  not  take  place  till  17B2,  when  be  had 
reached  his  eighty-first  year.  His  manner  of  writ- 
ing la  singolarly  uncouth ;  but  his  works  often  ex- 
hibit moeh  scientific  elegance,  aa  well  m  consider- 
able iaventiop.  Another  author  of  a  remarkable 
aeries  of  mathematical  worka,  of  this  date,  is  the 
aelf-tnaght  geoiaa,  Thomas  Simpson,  who  was  bom 
at  HarkaC  Boswortb,  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life, 
in  1710,  worked  at  his  trade  of  a  w.eaver  till  he 
was  asven-and-twenty,  and  Uien  suddenly  came 
forth  aa  one  of  the  moat  acute  and  well-fiirDished 
mathematical  writers  of  the  day.  A  Treatise  on 
FlnxioDB,  another  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Cbaoee,  a  quarto  volume  of  Essays  on  subjects  in 
specalative  and  mixed  mathematics,  a  work  on  the 
doctriae  of  Annuities  and  Keveraion,  a  second  vol- 
QOM  of  Mathematical  Disaertatioos,  a  treatise  oo 
Algebra,  another  oo  Elementary  Geometry,  another 
on  Trigonometry,  plane  aod  spherical,  a  new  work 
on  the  doctrine  and  ap[4ie«tion  of  Floxiona,  a  vol- 
nme  of  Exnrcisea  fbr  young  proficianta  in  Mathe- 
matieB,  and  a  volume  of  MiseeHaaemia  Tracts,  were 
all  produced  by  Simpaon  in  Ae  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1737  and  1767.  And  be  also  forniBhed  sev- 
eral papers  to  the  Pbiloaophical  TransacUons,  and 
edited  for  some  years  the  matbematical  annual  call- 
ed The  Ladies'  Diary.  He  died  in  1761.  In  the 
same  year  with  Simpson  waa  born  in  Banffshire,  in 
Scotland,  James  Pergnson,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
dny-labDrer,  and  who  taught  himself  the  elements 
of  mechanics  nod  astronomy  while  employed  as  a 
farmer's  boy  tn  pending  aheep.  Ferguson  published 
htt  first  perfannaDce,  bia  Dtssertation  on  the  Phe- 
nonwonof  the  Harvest  Mood,  in  1747;  his  Astron- 
omy, in  1756;  bia  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drottatics,  Pnanmatiea,  and  Optica,  in  1760;  and 
two  or  three  other  works  betwean  that  data  mod  hia 
death,  in  1776.  *•  Ferguson,"  it  has  been  obaarvod, 
"has  contributed  mora  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
man  in  this  country  to  the  extension  of  physical 
science  among  all  classes  of  society,  but  especially 
among  that  largest  class  whose  circumstances  pre- 
clude them  from  a  regular  course  of  scientific  in- 
stmctioo.  Perspicuity  in  the  lelection  aod  arrange- 
ment of  his  Acta,  and  in  the  display  of  the  truths 
dedneed  from  them,  was  bis  characteristic  both  as  a 
lecturer  aod  a  writer"  ^ 
Another  deportment  of  natnral  philosophy  in 


which  some  splendid  results  were  obtained  by  En- 
glish experimenters  before  the  close  of  the  present 
period  was  that  of  electricity.  Francis  Hnwksbee, 
who  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1705,  pnblishad  several  papers  in  the  Transactions 
between  that  year  and  1711,  giving  an  acconntnf  a 
series  nf  experiments,  partly  performed  with  a  glass 
globe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  noticed  n  number 
of  facta  connected  with  electrical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, and  in  particular  detected,  for  the  first  time, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  producttoo  of 
light  by  friction.  A  few  years  later  the  subject 
was  taken  up  by  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the 
Charter  House,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  poor 
apparatus,  made  out  n  catalouge,  which  he  published 
in  1720,  of  Irodies  whi.ch  show  electricity  on  being 
rubbed,  and  in  1732  discovered  the  conducting 
property  inherent  in  bodies  that  are  not  electrical. 
The  two  opposite  kinds,  or  exhibitions,  of  electricity 
(which  ha  called  the  vitreous  and  the  resinona)  were 
discovered  by  Dofiiy.  keeper  of  the  King's  Garden 
at  Paris,  before  1739 ;  and  be  also  showed  that  bod- 
ies aimilariy  electrified  repel,  and  those  dissimilarly 
electrified  attract,  each  other.  The  mode  of  accu- 
mulating the  electric  power  by  what  u  called  the 
Leydeo  phial,  or  jar,  was  discovered  by  Cnneaa  and 
Lallemand,  in  1745.  This  experiment  immediately 
attracted  universal  attention  :  Nollet  io  France,  aod 
Watson  in  England,  in  particular,  applied  themselves 
to  find  out  the  explanation  of  it ;  and  the  latter  is  as- 
serted to  have  first  conceived  the  hypothesis  of  tba 
redundancy  of  the  electricity  on  the  one  side  of  the 
jar  aod  its  deficieney  on  the  other.  Tba  same  view 
occurred  to  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
America,  who  axponnded  it  in  a  aaries  of  letters 
written  to  his  friend  Collinson.  in  London,  in  the 
cenrsa  of  the  year  1747,  in  which  bo  described  tba 
ovarchargad  aide  of  the  jar  as  in  a  state  af  positive, 
and  the  vndercbarged  of  negative,  alectrieity,  and 
showed  how  all  the  known  phenomena  of  electric 
action  were  to  be  aoconated  for  on  thia  hypothesis 
of  only  one  kind  of  electric  matter,  or  power,  in  op- 
posite states.  Franklin  seems  to  have  known  little 
or  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  predeces- 
sors either  io  France  or  England ;  of  the  theories, 
at  least,  either  of  Dvfay  or  Wutson,  he  appears 
never  to  have  heard.  Although  not  the  first  in  the 
field,  his  penetrating  and  inventive  genins  imme- 
diately raised  him  to  the  first  place  among  the  cttl> 
tirators  of  the  now  acience.  He  soon  improvad  tba 
Leydeo  jar  into  Uie  much  more  powerfbl  apparatus 
of  Ae  electrical  batteiy*  Soma  of  bia  earliest  ex- 
periments bad  tanght  him  the  superior  #flleiency 
of  sharp  poiou  both  io  attraeting  and  ghring  out  the 
electric  matter :  from  the  year  1749  he  had  inferred, 
from  a  great  number  of  fncts  which  he  had  observed 
aod  collected,  the  probable  identity  of  electricity  nod 
lightning;  and  at  last,  in  Jane  1753,  he  established 
that  troth  by  the  decisive  experiment  of  actually 
drawing  down  the  electric  matter  from  the  clouds. 
This  was  followed  by  bis  invention  of  lightning-con- 
ductors, of  which,  however, 'none  were  erected  In 
England  till  the  year  1763. 
The  tbermomater  waa  ioTeotad  at  Fkireoce  looii 
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nftor  tbe  middle  of  the  spventeeotfa  ceDtuty,  nnd  by 
the  fltiaietance  of  that  inatiumeot,  us  mBoafactured 
by  Fabrenhait  and  Reauinar,  a  coosiderRble  number 
of  &ctB  relating  to  the  laws  of  heat  had  been  gradu- 
nlly  collected  before  tbe  middle  of  tbe  eightaeoth. 

The  most  jndicionB  writer,"  mys  Profesaor  LoBlie, 
*•  that  had  yet  appeared  on  tlia  aabjaet  of  heati  was 
Dr.  MartiDOi  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  studied  medicine 
on  the  continent,  and,  like  tbe  iccoinpUshed  physi- 
cieDS  of  that  period,  cuItlTated  learning  and  general 
Kcieoce.  Hia  acute  EsBiiys,  published  in  the  years 
1739  and  1740,  not  only  corrected  tbe  difTerent 
thermornetric  acalas,  but  enriched  philosophy  by 
several  well-devised  anil  origiual  experiments.  Un- 
furtDDRtely  the  career  of  this  promising  genius  was 
very  short.  Having,  in  tbe  pursuit  of  bis  profession, 
accompanied  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion against  Carthagena,  he  perished  by  a  malignant 
fever."'  Mr.  Leslie  adds  that,  if  Marliae'a  investi- 
gations had  been  ateadily  proaecuted,  they  mast  have 
kid  to  Interesting  results.  About  tbe  year  1750,  Dr. 
Cullen  had  hia  attention  accidentally  drawn  to  some 
facta  connected  with  the  curious  subject  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cold  by  evaporation ;  but  he  did  not  pur- 
sue tbe  inquiry.  The  invesiigntions  of  his  pupil,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  which  resulted  in  his 
great  discovery  of  what  he  called  latent  heat,  were 
not  completed  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
period. 

In  general  chemistry  the  experiments  begnn  by 
Boyle  and  Hooke  had  been  followed  up  by  their 
cnteinporary  Dr.  John  Miiyow,  a  physician  of  Ox- 
ford, whose  tracts,  writean  in  Latin,  on  niter  and 
other  connected  aubjeca,  were  publiahed  in  1674. 
They  announced  many  new  and  important  fiicts  il- 
lustrative of  the  phenomena  of  respiration  aud  com- 
bustion. About  the  beginning  of  tbe  next  century 
tlie  first  general  theory  of  combustioD  was  given  to 
the  world  by  the  German  chemist  Stahl — that  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Stafalian  or  Pblogiattc  theory 
(from  his  imaginary  pfdogittont  or  principle  of  in- 
flammability), continued  to  be  generally  received 
down  to  the  era  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priesily. 
Some  considerable  additions  were  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  a€riform  bodies  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales, 
about  a  quarter  of  n  century  after  this.  But  the 
most  important  chemical  discovery  that  belongs  to 
the  present  period  is  that  of  the  new  air  discovered 
by  Black  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and 
announced  in  his  '» Experiments  of  Magnesia,  Quick- 
lime, and  other  Alkaline  Substances."  published  in 
1755.  Fixed  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  carbonic 
acid,  had*  indeed,  been  long  before  recognized  as 
something  distinct  from  common  air  by  Van  Hel- 
mont;  but  his  notice  of  it  appears  to  hove  been 
quite  forgoUen,  when  it  was  again  detected  by 
Black,  who  also  firat  examined  it  with  any  degree 
of  care,  and  ascertained  its  more  remarkable  prop- 
erties. 

In  tbe  English  medical  science  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  distinguished 
name  is  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham  (b.  1624,  d. 
1689).  Discarding  mere  theory,  Sydenham  applied 
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himself  to  the  careful  observation  of  nature  and 
facts;  and  his  practice  and  writings  are  considered 
as  marking  an  era  in  the  history  of  tbe  healing  art. 
After  his  time  little  innovation  was  made  among 
British  practitioners,  either  in  the  treatment  or 
doctrine  of  diseases,  till  the  era  of  CuIIeo  and 
Bivwo,  which  properly  did  not  commence  till  after 
the  date  to  which  oar  present  survey  ia  limited. 
Anatomical  science,  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
principally  advanced  by  Malpighi,  Steno,  Rnysch. 
Duverney,  Morgagni,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  other 
Italian,  French,  and  German  physicians;  but  some 
new  facts  were  also  contributed  by  Humphrey  Rid- 
ley, the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Brain,  published  in 
1695;  by  "William  Cowper,  whose  Anatomical  Ta- 
bles, published  in  1698,  however,  are  asserted  to 
have  been  stolen  from  the  Dutch  anatomist  Bidloo; 
by  the  eldest  Alexander  Monro,  the  author  of  the 
Osteology,  first  published  in  1726,  and  the  founder 
of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh;  and  by  the 
celebrated  William  Cbeselden,  author  of  the  Oate- 
ography,  publiahed  in  1733,  and  of  variona  other 
works,  and  the  moat  expert  English  operator  of  his 
day.  To  these  names  ought  to  be  added  that  of 
Stephen  Hales,  already  mentioned,  whose  •*  Vege- 
table Statics,"  published  in  17S7,  and  Haemasta- 
tics,"  published  in  1733,  carried  both  vegetable  and 
animal  physiology  considerably  farther  than  any 
preceding  work  either  English  or  foreign.  Some- 
thing was  also  done  in  the  new  sciences  (if  they 
were  yet  entitled  to  be  so  called)  of  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  by  Nehemiah  Grew,  Edward 
Tyson,  Siimuel  Collins,  and  other  early  membera 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Orew  is  likewise  one  of  th« 
fathers  of  modern  botany;  but  that  science  waa  in- 
debted for  altogether  a  new  form  to  the  Aidous 
John  Ray,  whose  vniioua  works  were  publiahed 
between  1670  and  his  death,  in  1705.  *•  Botany,** 
says  a  late  writer,  in  noticing  the  merits  of  Ray. 
"  he  found  was  fast  aettling  back  into  the  chaos  of 
the  middle  ages,  partly  beneath  the  weight  of  undi- 
gested materials,  but  more  from  the  want  of  some 
fixed  principles  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  day 
should  be  methodized.  Profiting  by  the  discoverins 
of  Grew  and  the  other  vegetable  anatomists,  to  which 
he  added  a  great  store  of  original  observations,  he, 
io  his  "Historia  Plantarum."  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  16B6,  enibodied  in  one  connected 
aeries  all  tbe  facts  that  had  been  collected  eooceri>- 
ing  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants:  to  these 
he  added  an  exposition  of  wliat  he  considered  the 
philosophy  of  chsaifiration,  m  indicated  partly  by 
human  reason,  and  partly  by  experience ;  and  from 
tbe  whole  he  deduced  a  classification  which  is  un- 
questionably tbe  basia  of  that  which,  nndw  tbe 
name  of  tbe  system  of  Jussieu,  ia  everywhere  rec- 
ognized at  the  present  day.'"  Ray's  views,  how- 
ever, were  encountered  even  in  his  own  day  by  the 
artificial  system  of  the  French  botanist  Tournefort ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  present  period  the  sci- 
ence was  again  revolutionized  by  the  genius  of  the 
great  Lionaus.  The  Botanical,  or  Physic  Garden, 
*  Vtmmr  Crcbpadw,  v.  MB. 
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lis  it  WH8  called,  nt  Oxfoi*d,  wa  mny  here  tnentioD, 
hud  been  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry  Dnnvera, 
fhH  of  Dnnby,  id  1633.  Ornithology  and  ichthyol- 
ogy  mny  almost  be  enld  to  owe  their  beginninj;.  nt 
leist  in  this  country,  to  Ray's  friend,  Francis  Wil- 
loghby.  Willughby  died,  at  tbe  age  of  thirty-seven, 
in  1672;  but  his  works  on  these  subjects — his  "Or- 
oitbolugte  Libii  Tree,"  and  his  "  Historia  Fiscium" 
— were  some  years  after  published  under  tbe  super- 
intendence of  Ray ;  indeed,  of  tbe  latter,  which  did 
not  appear  till  1686,  Ray  was  half  the  author  as  well 
ns  the  editor.  A  similar  service  was  performed  to 
concholo^y  by  the  magnificent  "Historia  Coiichy- 
liorum"  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  the  first  part  of  which 
Hplieared  in  1683.  the  fifth  and  last  in  1693.  Finally, 
in  geology,  while  aoine  progress  was  made  in  the 
collecting  and  even  in  the  arranging  of  facts  by  Rny, 
Dr.  John  Woodward,  aud  othera,  and  a  few  element- 
itry  general  principles  or  natural  laws  of  the  science 
were  beginning  to  be  perceived,  a  host  of  speculators, 
headed  by  the  eloquent  Thomas  Burnet  and  the  ec- 
centric William  Whiston,  both  men  of  genius  and 
lenrniog,  but  of  more  fancy  than  either  judgment  or 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  in  this  instance 
ibey  undertook  to  discuss,  had  already  in  the  last 
fears  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  produced  many  theories  of  the  earth, 
which  explained  not  only  its  structure,  but  its  origin 
■od  its  destiny — in  other  words,  its  whole  history, 
past,  present,  and  future,  as  well  as  such  a  task 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  imagination  working 
without  niateriais,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
faculty. 

The  Revolution,  brought  on  by  some  of  the  same 
causes  that  had  given  birth  to  the  Commonweslth, 
nnd  reatoriiig  somelhing  of  the  same  spirit  and  coo- 


dition  of  things,  came,  like  another  nightfall,  upon 
our  higher  literature,  extinguishing  whatever  was 
poetical  io  the  land  still  more  completely  than  even 
that  previous  triumph  of  the  popular  principle.  Up 
to  this  date  Engliab  literature  bad  grown  and  flour- 
iabed  chiefly  in  the  sunshine  of  court  protection  and 
favor;  the  public  appreciation  and  sympathy  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  extended  to  afTord  it  the  neces- 
sary warmth  and  shelter.  Consequently,  its  spirit 
and  affections  were  in  the  main  courtly;  it  drooped 
and  withered  when  the  eocouragemeDt  of  the  court 
was  withdrawn,  from  the  deprivation  both  of  its  cus- 
tomary support  and  sustenance  and  of  its  chief  in- 
spiration— of  that  in  which  it  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  whole  being.  And,  if  the  decay  of  this  kind 
of  light  at  the  Revolution  was  still  more  complete 
than  that  which  followed  upon  the  setting  ap  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  difference  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  owing  to  there  having  been  less  of  it  to  de- 
stroy al  the  one  epoch  than  at  the  other.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  Iiiumphant  pu- 
ritanism  and  republicanism  would  have  been  both 
more  conservative  and  more  productive  of  the  poet- 
ical spirit  than  mere  Whiggism  and  Cburch-of- 
Englandism  when  they  got  into  the  ascendent;  but. 
in  point  of  fact,  it  doea  not  appear  to  have  eo  tnmed 
out:  of  the  few  poets  and  other  writers  of  an  imag- 
inative or  original  cast  of  mind  that  belong  to  the 
space  between  tbe  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  Restoration,  Milton  is  almost  the  only  republi- 
can name;'  and  even  of  his  |K>etry  the  spirit  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  either  republican  or  poritanical. 
But  the  impulse  given  by  the  great  poets  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was  yet  operating, 
without  the  interruption  of  any  foreign  inflaence 
upon  the  language  and  the  natiooal  mind;  and. 
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doobtlesi,  whatever  we  mfty  think  of  the  literary 
tendencieB  of  puritaniBm  aad  republlcBaism,  the 
oartare  both  for  head  and  heart  furaiahed  the 
too  years  of  high  deeds,  and  higher  speculatloDB  aod 
hopes,  that  ushered  id  the  Gommoowealtht  miut 
have  been  of  a  far  o^er  kuid  than  aoy  that  was  to 
be  got  ont  of  the  diirty  years,  or,  thereby,  of  laxi- 
ty, friraltty,  denatioaaliiEation,  aod  ioaiDeerity  of  all 
sorts,  down  the  comparatwely  smooth  stream  of 
wbidi  men  slid,  witboat  eflfort  and  without  UioQght, 
to  the  Revolufion.  No  wonder  that  some  powerful 
minds  were  trained  by  the  former,  and  almost  uooe 
by  the  letter. 

With  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three  names, 
none  of  them  of  the  highest  class,  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  almost  the  only  writers  that  shed  any 
luster  on  the  first  reign  after  the  Revolution,  are 
those  of  ■  few  of  the  survivors  of  the  preceding 
period.  Drydeo,  fiilleo  on  what  to  him  were  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,  and  forced  in  his  old  age  to 
write  for  bread  with  less  rest  for  his  wearied  bead 
aod  hand  than  they  had  ever  had  before,  now  pro- 
duced some  of  hia  most  laborlona  and  also  soma  of 
his  happiest  works — his  traoslation  of  Virgil,  amoog 
others,  his  Fables,  and  his  Alexaoder'a  Feast.  Lee, 
the  dramatic  poet,  dischai^ed  from  Bedlam,  finished 
two  more  tragedies,  his  Princess  of  Cleve  and  his 
Massacre  of  Paris,  before  "returning  one  night 
from  the  Bear  and  Harrow,  in  Butcher-row.  through 
Clare-market,  to  his  lodgings  in  Duke-street,  over- 
laden with  wine,  he  fell  dowu  on  the  ground,  as 
some  say — according  to  others,  on  a  bulk— and  was 
killed  or  stifled  in  the  snow,"  some  time  in  the  year 
1691  or  169!?.*  The  comic  Etheridge  also  outlived 
the  deposition  of  his  patron.  James  II.,  but  u  not 
known  to  have  written  any  thing  after  that  event; 
he  followed  James  to  France,  and  ia  reported  to 
have  died  characteristically  at  Ratisbon  a  year  or 
two  after:  "having  treated  some  company  with  a 
Hberal  entertainment  at  bis  hoase  there,  .where  he 
had  taken  his  glass  too  freely,  and  being,  through 
his  great  complaisaace,  too  forward  in  waiting  on 
his  guests  at  their  departure,  flashed  as  he  was,  he 
tumbled  down  stairs  and  broke  his  neck,  and  so  fell 
a  martyr  to  jollity  and  civility."'  Wycherley,  who, 
at  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  was  under  fifty,  lived 
to  become  the  correspondent  of  Pope,  and  even  saw 
out  the  reign  of  Anne ;  but  he  produced  nothing  in 
that  of  William,  although  he  published  r  volume  of 
poems  in  1704,  and  left  some  other  trifles  behind 
him,  which  were  printed  long  afterward  by  Theo- 
bald. Sonthern.  indeed,  who  sarrived  till  1746,  con- 
tinned  to  write  and  publish  till  within  twenty  years 
of  his  death;  his  two  bcist  dramas,  his  Fatel  Mar- 
riage and  bis  Orooooko,  were  both  produced  in  the 
reign  of  Wdliam.  Southern  was  fortunate  in  a  ge- 
nius not  above  the  appreciation  of  the  age  he  lived 
in:  Drydeo  once  took  occasion  to  ask  him  how 
much  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays;  to  which  he  an- 
swered that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  inform  him. 
But,  Mr.  Drydeo  being  a  little  importunate  to  know, 
he  phunly  told  him  that  by  hia  bat  play  he  cleared 

1  MS.  Sou  hf  OUja,  qntod  ia  Biof .  Draa. 
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aeren  hnodred  pounds,  which  appeared  aetonishing 
to  Dryden,  as  he  himself  had  never  been  able  to  oc- 
qnire  more  than  one  hundred  by  his  most  snccessfal 
pieees."  *  Southern,  who,  although  no  great  poet, 
was  not,  wn  may  gather  from  this  aneodote,  without 
aome  conscience  and  modesty,  had  woras  irriten 
than  himself  to  keep  him  in  conntanance  by  tbehr 
preposterous  prosperi^,  in  this  Incky  time  for  medi- 
ocrity and  dullness : — Shadwell  was  Kuig  William's 
first  poet-laureate,  and  Nahum  Tate  his  next.  Tata, 
indeed,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  were 
among  the  most  flourishing  authors  and  greatest 
public  favorites  of  this  reign  ;  it  was  now  that  they 
perpetrated  in  concert  their  version,  or  perversion, 
of  the  Psalms,  with  which  we  are  still  afflicted. 
Brady  also  published  a  play,  aod,  at  a  later  date, 
some  volumes  of  sermons  and  a  translation  of  the 
Mueid,  which,  fortnnately  not  having  been  imposed 
or  recommended  by  authority,  are  all  among  the 
most  forgotten  of  books.  Elkanah  Settle,  too,  was 
provided  for  as  eity  poat.  Among  writers  of  another 
clasB,  perhapB  the  moat  eminent,  who,  haviDg  been 
distinguished  before  the  Revohition,  survived  and 
continued  to  write  after  that  event,  was  Sir  William 
Temple.  Hia  Miscellaotes,  by  which  he  is  princi- 
pally known,  though  partly  composed  before,  were 
not  published  till  theo.  John  Evelyn,  who,  howev- 
er, although  a  very  miscellaneous  as  well  as  volumin- 
ous writer,  has  hardly  left  any  work  that  is  hekl  in 
esteem  for  either  style  or  thought,  or  for  any  thing 
save  what  it  may  contain  of  positive  information  or 
mere  matter  of  fHCt,  abo  published  one  or  two  books 
in  the  reign  of  William,  which  he  saw  to  an  end,  for 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in  1706.  BIsbop 
Stillingfleet.  who  had  been  known  as  an  antiior  since 
before  the  Restoration,  for  hia  Irenicnm  appeared 
in  1669,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  and  who  had  kept  the  prees  in  eroptoymeni  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  poblicattons  during  the  next 
five-and-twenty  years,  resumed  his  pen  after  the 
Revolution,  which  raised  him  to  the  bench,  to  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  with  Locke  about  some  of 
the  principles  of  his  famous  Essay ;  but,  whether  it 
was  that  years  had  abated  bis  powers,  or  that  he 
bad  a  worse  cause  to  defend,  or  merely  that  the 
public  taste  was  changed,  he  gained  mnch  less  ap- 
plause for  his  dialectic  skill  on  this  than  on  most 
former  occasions.  Stillingfleet  lived  to  the  year 
1699.  Two  other  eminent  theological  writers  of 
this  reign,  Comberland  and  Boll,  who  both  eventu- 
ally became  bishops,  had  also  first  acquired  distinc- 
tion in  the  preceding  period.  Cumberhnd's  principal 
work  ia  hia  Latin  treatiaa  De  Legibna  Natnne,  an 
attack  a£  considerable  acnteoess  on  the  philosophy 
of  HoU>eB ;  Bull,  who  is  also  the  andior  of  some 
sermons  in 'English,  ia  most  celebrated  for  bis  Har- 
monta  Apostolica,  directed  against  Calvinism,  1669; 
his  Defensio  Fidei  Nicense,  1665;  and  hia  Judicium 
EcclesisB  Catholics,  1695,  all  in  Latin.  John  Nor- 
ris,  also,  one  of  the  last  of  the  school  of  English 
Platonista,  which  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  Cudworth  and  Heniy  More,  had,  we  be- 
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lieve*  become  fint  known  as  &  writer  aome  yetan  be- 
fore the  RevolatioD ;  but  the  greater  namber  of  his 
pablicatiaiu  first  appeared  io  the  reign  of  WilliBm, 
aod  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  beat  writers 
properly  or  principallj  beloogiBg  to  that  reign.  Yet 
he  IB  not  for  a  moment  to  be  comparad  for  learDiDg, 
eompM  of  thought,  or  power  and  ^iU  of  axprea- 
flioD,  to  either  Cudworth  or  More.  Norrii**  prin- 
cipal work  ia  hia  Esaaj  on  the  Ideal  Worid,  pabliahed 
in  two  paiti  io  1701  and  1702.  He  ii  aiao  the  au- 
thor of  a  Toluroe  of  reli^aa  poetry,  of  rather  a 
feeble  character,  which  baa  been  often  reprinted. 
Bishop  Spratt,  thoogb  a  clergyman,  and  a  writer 
both  of  prose  and  verse,  can  not  be  called  a  dirioe : 
he  had  in  earlier  life  the  repatatioo  of  beiag  the 
fiaest  writer  of  the  daj,  bnt,  although  he  li?ed  till 
very  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  pub- 
lished  nothing,  we  believe,  after  the  Revolution,  nor, 
indeed,  for  a  good  many  years  before  it.  His  style, 
which  was  so  much  admired  in  hia  own  age,  is  a 
Frenchified  English,  with  an  av  of  esse  and  occa- 
rionally  oi  vivacity,  but  without  any  true  grace  or 
eiproMiTeoeBs.  Good  old  Richard  Baxter,  who 
had  been  filling  tfae  world  with  books  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, just  lived  to  see  the  Revolution.  He  died,  at 
the  age  ai  aeventy-aix,  in  tho  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1691.  And,  in  the  Mid  of  the  aarae  month, 
died,  a  somewhat  younger  man,  Robert  Boyle,  an- 
otber  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  the  preced- 
ing  period,  aod  famous  also  for  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  science.  In  the  pre- 
ceding May,  at  a  still  less  advanced  age,  had  died 
the  most  eminent  Scotch  writer  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  formerly  lord  advocate,  both 
under  Charles  II.  aod  his  successor;  the  author  of 
Uie  "Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,"  and 
many  other  professional,  historicB],  and  antiquarian 
works,  but  the  master  also  of  a  flowing  pen  in 
moral  speculation,  the  belles  lettres.  and  even  in 
the  department  of  fancy  and  fiction — aa  may  be 
^tfaored  from  the  tides  of  hia  Aretina  or  the  Seri- 
ous Romance,  1660 ;  Rellgio  Stoici,  or  the  Virtuoso, 
1663;  Solitude  preferred  to  Public  Employment, 
1665 ;  Moral  GallaDtry,  1667.  Mackenzie  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  successor  of  bis  couotryman, 
Dmmraond  of  Hawthornden,  io  the  cultivation  of 
an  English  style ;  he  was  the  correspondent  of  Dry- 
den  aod  other  distinguished  Eagliah  writers  of  his 
day ;  but  he  has  no  pretensions  of  his  own  to  any 
high  rank  either  for  the  graces  of  expreasioc  or 
the  valno  of  hia  matter.  Wliatever  may  have  been 
bis  profhauonal  teaming,  too,  hia  historical  dbquiai- 
tioaa  are  aa  jejune  and  uncritical  as  his  attempts  at 
fine  writing  are,  with  all  their  elaboration,  at  once 
pedantic  and  clownish.  He  baa  nothing  either  of 
the  pootry  or  Ae  elegance  of  Drommond. 

The  most  active  and  conspicuous,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  prose  writer*,  who.  having  acquired  distinc- 
tion io  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  prosecute 
the  business  of  authorship  after  the  Revolution,  waa 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  now  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Of  145  distinct  publicatiooB  (many  of 
then,  howiBvar,  only  single  larmona  and  other  short 


pamphlets),  which  are  enumerated  as  having  pro- 
ceeded from  his  iucessaot  pen  between  1669  aod 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  in  1715  (in* 
eluding,  indeed,  his  History  of  his  Own  Times,  and 
hia  Thoughts  on  Education,  which  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death),  we  find  that  71  (namely,  21 
historical  works  aod  50  sermoas  and  tracts)  belong 
to  the  period  before  tha  Revolution ;  36  (namely,  6 
historical  worka,  and  31  sermona  and  tracts)  to  the 
reign  of  William ;  and  the  remaioing  38  (namely, 
one  historical  wwk  and  37  pam|dilets)  to  a  later 
date.*  Many  of  whtf  we  have  called  historical 
works,  however,  are  mere  pamphlets:  in  fact  Bur- 
net'a  literary  performances  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent are  only  three  io  number : — his  Memoirs  of 
James  and  William,  dukes  of  Hamilton,  publish- 
ed, in  one  volume  folio,  in  1676;  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  3  volomea 
folio,  1679,  1687,  and  1714;  and  his  History  of  his 
Own  Times,  io  two  volumes  folio,  pobliehed,  af- 
ter hia  death,  in  1723  and  1734.  There  is  enough 
of  literary  labor,  as  well  aa  of  historical  value,  in 
these  wmrks  to  preserve  to  the  author  a  very  hon- 
orable name;  each  of  them  oont^ns  much  matter 
DOW  nowhere  elan  to  be  found,  and  they  must  al- 
ways continue  to  rank  among  the  original  sources 
of  oar  national  histoiy,  both  ecclesiastical  and  dvil. 
In  regard  to  their  execution,  too,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  style  is  at  least  straightforward  and  un- 
affected, and  generally  as  unambiguous  as  it  is  un- 
ambitious ;  the  facta  are  clearly  enough  arranged  ; 
and  the  story  is  told  not  only  intelligibly,  but,  for 
the  moat  part,  io  ratber  a  lively  and  intereating  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  any  high  station  aa  a  writer 
Burnet  can  make  no  claim;  he  is  an  indnstrioua 
collector  of  intelligence,  and  a  loqoaciooa  and  mod- 
erately lively  gossip ;  but  of  eloquence,  or  grace,  or 
of  refinpmeot  of  any  sort,  he  ia  as  destitute  as  he 
ia  (and  that  is  abogetber)  of  imagination,  and  wit, 
and  humor  aod  anbtilty,  and  depth  and  weight  of 
thought,  and  whatever  other  qnalito  give  aoy  thing 
either  of  life  or  luster  to  what  a  man  utters  out  of 
his  own  head  or  heart.  We  read  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  facta  only  ;  he  troubles  us  with  but  few  re- 
flections ;  but  of  that  no  reader  will  complain.  He 
does  not  see  far  into  aoy  thing,  nor,  indeed,  proper- 
ly speaking,  into  it  at  all ;  for  that  matter,  he  is  lit- 
tle more,  to  adopt  a  modern  term,  than  a  penny-a- 
liner  on  a  large  scale,  and  best  performs  his  task 
when  he  does  not  attempt  to  be  any  thing  else.  Nor 
ia  he  a  oeat-hnnded  workman  even  of  that  class ;  in 
his  History  of  his  Own  Times,  in  particular,  hli 
style,  vrith  no  strength,  or  flavor,  or  natural  charm 
of  any  kind  to  redeem  its  rudenesa,  is  the  most 
sloveoly  undreas  in  whkh  a  vniter  ever  wrap))ed 
up  what  he  bad  to  communicate  to  the  public.  Ita 
only  merit,  as  we  have  observed,  ii  that  it  is  with- 
out any  air  of  prateouoo,  and  that  It  ia  evidently  aa 
extemporaneous  and  careless  aa  it  is  unelevated. 
shapeless,  and  ungrvmmatieal.  Among  the  most 
important  and  best  known  of  Burnet's  other  works 
are,  that  entitled    Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and 

t  Wa  haw,  far  BomnimM  of  ehMtfteaiioB.  wckosad  Mcb  of  ihs 
tbm  wh.  of  tte  Hiauty  of  iba  Itafacwuaa  a  diatiMt  paMiealion. 
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Death  of  the  Right  UoDorRble  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rocheiter,"  1680 ;  his  Life  of  Biahdp  Bedel,  1685  ; 
hia  TrarelB  through  Fraoee,  Italy,  Germany,  ancl 
Switzerland,  16B5;  and  hk  eipoeitioo  of  the  Thir^- 
Nine  ArtictoB,  1699. 

In  the  mme  year  with  Biehop  Burnet,  but  at  a 
more  advaDced  age,  died  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  the 
learned  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Tellorie  Sacra 
Theoria,  first  published  in  Latin,  in  1680,  and  after- 
ward translatMl  into  English  by  the  aathor;  of  the 
Arehaohigia  PhtkMophica,  pnbliahBd  Id  1693;  aod 
of  two  or  tiiree  other  treatises,  also  in  Latin,  which 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  The  author  of 
the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  a  man  of  genius 
and  imagination  as  well  as  of  coosammate  scholar- 
ship, ie  a  very  different  species  of  writer  from  his  mi- 
tred Dftmesaltfl:  his  English  style  ia  singularly  flowing 
and  harmoniona,  as  well  as  perspicuous  and  anima- 
ted, and  rises,  oo  fit  oecasiona,  to  much  majeety  and 
impreasiveoess.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that 
his  system  of  geolo|[y  has  no  scientific  value  whst- 
ever;  indeed,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  ro- 
mance, although,  from  the  earnestness  of  the  au- 
thor's maooer  aod  hia  constant  eitatioD  of  texts  of 
scripture  Id  support  of  hia  positions,  as  well  as  from 
more  tbaa  one  answer  which  he  afterward  publbh- 
ed  to  the  attacks  made  apou  his  book,  it  is  evident 
that  he  by  no  means  intended  it  to  be  so  received. 

AloDg  with  these  names  may  be  mentiooed  that 
of  Archbishop  Tillotaon,  who  was  a  very  popular 
preacher  among  the  Presbyterians  before  the  Res- 
toration, and  began  publishing  sermons  so  early  as 
in  the  year  1661,  while  he  still  belonged  to  that  sect. 
He  died  in  1694,  in  bis  sixty-fourth  year.  Tillot- 
Bon's  Sermons,  still  familiarly  known  by  reputation, 
long  continued  to  be  the  most  generally- esteemed 
collection  of  snch  compositions  in  the  laaguage,  but 
are  probably  now  very  little  read.  They  are  sub- 
stantial performances,  such  as  make  the  reader  feel, 
when  be  has  got  through  one  of  them,  that  he  has 
accomplished  aomething  of  a  feat ;  and,  being  withal 
a|  free  from  pedantry  and  every  other-  kind  of  ec- 
centricity or  extravagance  as  from  flimsiaesa,  and 
exceedingly  sc^r  in  their  strain  of  doctrine,  with  a 
certain  blunt  cordiality  to  the  expression  and  man- 
ner, they  were,  in  all  respects,  very  happily  ad- 
dressed to  the  ordinary  peculiarities  of  the  national 
mind  and  character.  But,  having  once  fallen  into 
neglect,  Tillotson'a  writinga  have  no  qualiriea  that 
will  ever  revive  attention  to  them.  Tliere  is  much 
more  of  a  true  vitality  in  the  aermons  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert South,  whose  career  of  authorship  commenced 
in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  though  his  life  was 
extended  till  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  He 
died  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  South'a 
sermon's,  the  first  of  which  date  even  before  the 
earliest  of  Tillotson's,  and  the  last  after  Tiltotson's 
bitest,  are  very  well  characterised  by  Mr.  HalUm : 

They  were,"  he  observes,  mnch  celebrated  at 
the  time,  and  retain  a  portion  of  their  renown.  This 
IS  by  no  means  surprising.  South  had  great  qnali- 
ficntions  for  that  popularity  which  attends  the  pul- 
pit, and  hia  manner  waa,  at  that  time,  original.  Not 
diffuse)  not  learned,  not  formal  in  argamsot  like 


Barrow,  with  a  more  oatural  structure  of  sentencefi. 
a  more  pointed,  though  by  no  means  a  more  fair  sod 
satisfactory,  tarn  of  reasoning,  with  a  style  clear  and 
English,  free  from  all  pedantry,  but  abounding  with 
those  colloquial  novelties  of  idiom,  which,  thoagh 
now  become  vulgar  and  offensive,  the  age  of  Charles 
II.  BfTected,  sparing  no  personal  or  temporary  aar- 
casni,  but,  if  he  seems  fur  a  moment  to  tread  on  the 
verge  of  hnffooneiy,  recovering  himself  by  some 
stroke  of  vigorous  sense  and  language ;  soch  was  the 
worthy  Dr.  South,  whom  the  ceurtisrs  delighted  to 
hear.  His  sermons  want  all  that  is  called  nnction. 
and  sometimes  even  earnestness;  but  there  is  « 
masculine  spirit  about  them,  which,  combined  with 
their  peculiar  chnrncteriatics,  would  naturally  fill  the 
churches  where  he  might  be  heard."*  Both  South 
and  Tillotsoo  are  considered  to  belong,  ns  divines,  to 
the  Arminian,  or,  as  it  was  then  commonly  called, 
the  Latitudioarian  school — as  well  as  Cudvrarth, 
More,  and  StillingAeet. 

The  only  considerable  literary  name  that  can  be 
said  to  belong  exclusively,  or  almost  exclnsively,  re 
the  reign  of  King  William  is  that  of  Locke.  Jobo 
Locke,  born  in  1632,  although  bis  Adversariomm 
Methodus.  or  New  Method  of  a  ComraoD-Place- 
Book,"  bad  appeared  in  French,  in  Leclere'e  Bibli- 
othdque  for  1686,  and  an  abridgment  of  his  celebra- 
ted Essay,  and  lib  first  Letter  on  Toleration,  both 
also  in  French,  io  the  same  publication  for  1687  and 
1688,  had  published  nothing  in  English,  or  with  hb 
name,  till  he  produced,  in  1690,  the  work  which  has 
ever  since  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  of  En- 
glish writers,  both  in  his  own  and  io  other  couo- 
tries — his  "Essay  coocerning  Human  Undersuod- 
ing."  This  was  followed  by  bb  Second  Letter  on 
Toleration,  and  his  two  Treatises  on  Government, 
in  the  same  year;  his  Considerations  od  Lowering 
the  Interest  of  Money  io  1691;  his  Third  Letter 
on  Toleration  in  1692;  hia  Thoughts  concerning 
Education  in  1693:  hb  Reasoonblenesa  of  Chriati- 
anity  in  169S;  and  varions  controvenial  tracts  in 
reply  to  hb  assaihnts,  Dr.  Edwards  and  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  between  that  date  and  hb  death,  in 
1704.  AfVar  hb  death  appeared  hb  Conduct  of  the 
Undersranding,  and  several  theological  treatises,  the 
composition  of  which  had  been  tbe  employment  of 
the  last  years  of  his  industrious  and  productive  oM 
age.  Locke's  bmous  Essay  was  the  first  work, 
perhaps  in  any  language,  which  professedly  or  ays- 
temnticaOy  attempted  to  popularize  metaphysical 
philosophy.  The  author's  persuasion  evidently  b, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  comprehend, 
or  at  least  more  incomprehensible,  about  the  oper- 
ations of  tbe  human  mind  than  there  is  In  the  move- 
ments of  an  eight-day  clock.  What  be  especmlly 
sets  himself  to  run  down  and  do  away  with,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hb  book,  is  tbe  notion 
that  there  is  any  mystery  in  any  part  of  the  snbjpct 
he  has  undertaken  to  exponnd  wUch  bb  pen  can 
not  make  clear  to  tbe  most  ordinary  capacity  that 
will  lend  him  half  an  hour's  fhir  attention.  Locke 
was  a  man  of  great  moral  worth,  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, disinterested,  just,  tolerant,  and  humane, 
•  Lh.B<'Siinpe,lv.,m. 
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■B  well  u  of  extraord  10817  peoetration  aad  cnpncity ; 
moreover,  he  was  probably  as  free  from  aoy  tfaing 
like  aelf-cooceit  or  tbe  overeatimation  either  of  his 
own  virtues  or  his  owo  taleoca,  as  people  of  good  sense 
usually  are ;  and  he  had,  Dndoobtedly.  a  great  respect ' 
for  tbe  Deity  as  the  First  Magistnte  of  the  aoiTerse ; 
yet,  to  B  mind  differently  constituted  from  his,  and 
whicfa,  ioMead  of  seeing  a  mystery  in  ootbing,  sees 
■  myatery  Id  all  thiufi,  there  ia,  it  mnst  be  confess- 1 
«d,  something  ao  offsnsiTS  in  the  whole  tone  and  ^ 
manner  of  bis  specDbtionB,  that  his  real  merits  per*  j 
hnpB  will  scarcely  be  rated  by  such  a  mind  ao  high 
mm  they  deserve.  It  aeema  all  like  a  man*  if  not 
trying  to  deceive  others,  at  leaat  so  perseveringly  | 
shauing  bis  eyes  upon,  and  taming  away  his  head 
from  every  real  difficulty,  that  he  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  willfully  deceiving  himself;  merely  skimming 
the  snrface  of  bis  subject,  while  he  assumes  the 
■ir  of  exploring  it  to  the  bottom;  repelling  objec- 
tions, sometimes  by  dextrously  thrusting  them 
aside,  mostly  by  not  noticing  them  at  all;  in  oth- 
er words,  a  piece  of  mere  clever  and  plausible, 
bat  hollow  and  insincere  conjuring;  a  vain  show  of 
wisdooi,  having  io  it  almost  as  little  of  the  real  as 
of  the  reverential.  No  awe,  no  wonder,  no  aelf- 
diatrnit— no  aenae  of  any  thing  above — we  might 
almoet  aay  beside,  or  out  of—the  inteNeet  of  ^e 
aiwcnlatw.  Malebranehe  aaw  all  tilings  In  Ood : 
Locke  saw  all  thinga  in  faimaelf.  Nay,  he  went  all 
but  the  length  of  seeing  the  whole  univene  to  his 
five  corporeal  sanaea ;  and  tbe  roajoii^  of  his  dis- 
ciples, in  more  recent  times,  have  boldly  leaped 
■cross  the  alight  barrier  which  kept  their  master 
heck  from  that  grest  discovery.  But,  while  there 
will  continue  to  be  ia  many  minds  thia  dissent  from 
the  geneml  spirit  of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  also 
from  the  general  teoor  ofhia  conclusions,  the  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding  will,  nevertbelasa,  always 
be  recognized  as  not  only  an  illustrious  monument 
•f  tbe  penetration,  ingenuity,  aod  other  bigh  mental 
powers  and  rosonrees  of  its  author,  but  as  a  fanda- 
meotal  book  in  modem  metaphysiea.  It  is,  as  has 
bran  remarked,  the  finft  comprebensive  survey  diat 
bud  been  attempted  of  the  whide  mind  and  its  iiie- 
nltie«;  and  the  very  coneeptioo  of  such  a  design 
■rgaed  an  intellect  of  no  common  reach,  originality, 
aod  boldoeas.  It  will  remain  also  of  very  consider- 
able valoe  as  an  extensive  register  of  ^cts,  snd  a 
store-house  of  acute  and  often  suggestive  observa- 
tions on  psychological  phenomena,  whatever  may  be 
tbe  fate  of  the  views  propounded  in  it  as  a  metaphys- 
ical system.  Further,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
thifl  work  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  npon 
the  course  of  philosophical  inquiry  sod  opinion  ever 
since  its  appearance.  At  first,  io  particular,  it  did 
good  service  in  putting  finally  to  tbe  root  some  fan- 
tastic notions  and  methods  that  still  Hogered  in  tbe 
schools:  it  was  the  loadest  and  most  comprehensive 
prodamation  that  had  yet  been  made  of  the  libera- 
tion  of  pbikiaDphy  from  the  dominion  of  anthority ; 
but  Loeke'a  was  a  mind  stronger  ^nd  better  furnish- 
ed fiir  work  of  pnlBng  down  than  of  building  up; 
be  bad  enon^  of  cleaf'si^tednesi  and  Independ- 
ence of  mental  character  lor  the  one;  whatever 


endowments  of  a  different  kind  he  possessed,  he 
had  too  little  imagination  or  creative  power  for  the 
other.  Besides,  tbe  very  passionless  character  of 
his  mind  would  have  unfitted  bim  for  going  far  into 
the  philosophy  of  onr  complex  nature,  in  which  the 
passions  are  ^e  revealera  aod  teachers  of  all  the 
deepest  truths,  aod  alone  afford  us  any  intimation 
of  many  things  which,  even  with  tbe  aid  of  their  lu- 
rid light,  we  discern  but  as  fearful  aod  nnfathoroa* 
ble  mysteries.  What  would  Shakspeare's  under- 
standing of  the  phihMophy  of  human  nature  have 
been  if  he  had  had  no  more  imagioatioo  aod  passion 
in  bis  own  nature  than  Locke  1 

We  have  already,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  noticed 
Locke's  contributions  to  the  infant  science  of  polit- 
ical economy  ,  and  also  the  more  remarkable  publi- 
cation in  the  some  department  of  his  cotemporary, 
Sir  Dudley  North.'  A  more  voluminous  writer  on 
such  subjects  in  tfais  and  the  next  reign  was  Dr.' 
Charles  Davenaot  (son  of  Sir  William  Dsvenant, 
the  poet),  whose  works,  however,  are  more  valua- 
ble for  the  mere  facts  they  record  than  for  any  light 
they  throw  on  the  principles  of  economical  science. 
Dftvenant  was  a  laborious  examiner  of  doenmenls 
and  accounts,  and  a  sensible  but  withal  rather  a 
dull  man.  We  have  had  occasion  to  quote  several 
passages  from  his  various  publicatwns  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  commerce  during  the  pres- 
ent period,  on  which  subject  they  ore  among  our 
most  trustworthy  sources  of  informstion. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  we 
ODght  not  to  omit  noticing  the  memorable  contest 
of  wit  and  learning  which  arose  io  tbe  reign  of 
William,  out  of  the  publication  uf  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Epistles  attributed  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
Boyle  (afterward  Earl  of  Orrery).  In  tbe  preface 
to  his  book,  which  was  published  io  tbe  beginning 
of  the  year  1696,  Boyle,  who  was  then  an  under- 
gradoate  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  animadverted 
with  some  severi^  upon  a  fnece  of  disconrtMy 
which  be  conceived  he  had  met  with  from  Dr. 
Bentley,  then  keeper  of  the  King's  Libraty,  in  re- 
gard to  the  loan  of-  a  manuscript  of  the  E|»Btles 
there  preserved.  After  an  interval  of  two  years 
Beotiey  puUisfaad,  In  ao  appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  bis  friend  William  Wotton's  Reflections 
00  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  ao  elaborate  ex 
position  of  his  reasons  for  holding  tbe  compositions 
printed  by  Boyle,  aod  ranked  by  him  with  the  most 
precious  remains  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  be  a 
comparatively  modem  forgery ;  and  at  the  same 
time  took  an  opportunity  both  of  replying  to  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Boyle  (from  which 
he  appears  to  have  vindicated  himself),  and  of  crit- 
icising tbe  late  edition  of  tbe  Epistles  with  great 
severity,  and  with  all  the  power  of  his  vast  erudition 
and  unrivaled  acumen.  This,  the  first  edition  of 
Bendey's  celebrated  Dissertation  on  Pbabuis*  ia 
now,  in  truth,  universally  ennsidered  to  have  estab- 
lished the  sporinusnesB  of  the  Epistles  cooelaaively 
and  unanswerably.  An  answer,  however,  was  pro- 
duced to  K  io  the  following  year  (1696).  under  the 
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title  of  **Dr.  Bandey's  DiMertatioDa  on  the  Epii- 
tlea  of  Phalaris  and  tbe  Fables  of  ^sop  Examioed ;" 
to  which  Boyle's  oanie  was  prefixed,  but  which  is 
beliered  to  hare  been  chiefly  tbe  compoaition  of  faia 
tutor,  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  Francii  Atterbary,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Rocheater,  whose  very  coDsiderable 
BttaiDmeota  in  clasaica)  scholnrabip  were  enlireDed 
and  decormted  by'the  fioest  apirit  of  wit  and  humor. 
Some  othera  of  tbe  moat  distioguiehed  among  the 
Oxford  men  aiaocootrlboted  their  blowa  or  mtMiles ; 
•o  tibat  the  cauw  of  tbe  old  Sicilian  ^laot  agaioat 
the  denier  and  derider  of  hit  literary  pretenmona 
may  be  aaid  to  have  bseo  talien  npand  defended  by 
the  whole  force  aad  fury  of  the  nnireiiity.  Tbe 
laugh  wai  turned  for  the  mtmient  againat  Beotley  by 
thia  attack,  which  waa  for  the  moat  part  a  fierce 
peraonal  iarective ;  but  be  aet  at  leaet  the  original 
qneation  at  rest,  and  effectually  put  down  the  pre- 
tenaiona  of  bis  aasailanta  to  cope  with  him  in  the 
field  of  lenrniog  and  criticism,  by  a  second  and  en- 
larged edition  of  hta  Dissertation,  which  he  brought 
forth  after  about  another  year's  interval.  To  this  a 
reply  was  threatened,  but  none  waa  ever  made. 
Bentley'a  performance  waa  in  every  way  n  mnster- 
[rieee.  "  Professedly  cootroveraial,"  observes  a  late 
writer,  it  embodiea  a  mass  of  accurate  information 
relative  to  hiatorical  iacti,  antiqnitiea,  ehrondogy, 
and  i^ilology  anch  aa  we  may  aaiely  aay  haa  rarely 
been  collected  in  tbe  same  apace ;  and  the  reader 
can  not  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
tilings  apparently  trifling,  or  foreign  to  the  point  in 
qaeation,  are  made  effective  in  illastrattng  or  proviog 
tixe  author's  views.  Notbing  shows  ao  well  bow 
thoroughly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stocli 
of  reading  which  Beutley  posseBsed.  Tbe  banter 
and  ridicule  of  hia  opponents  are  returned  with  in- 
terest, and  tbe  reader  is  reconciled  to  what  might 
aeem  to  aavor  too  much  of  arrogance  and  the  bitter- 
DOSB  of  controveray  by  a  sense  of  the  strong  provo- 
cation giveu  to  the  author."*  We  may  add  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Hatlam'a  notice  of  thia  contro- 
veray : — It  waa  the  firat  great  literary  war  that 
had  been  waged  in  England ;  and,  like  that  of  Troy, 
it  baa  still  the  prerogative  of  being  remembered 
alter  the  Epiatlea  of  Phalaris  sre  aa  mnch  buried  aa 
the  walla  of  Troy  itaelf.  Both  combatanta  were 
akillfiil  in  wielding  the  sword :  the  arms  of  Boyle, 
in  Swift's  language,  were  given  him  by  all  the 
gods;'  but  his  antagonist  stood  forward  in  no  such 
figurative  strength,  master  of  a  learning  to  which 
nothing  parallel  bad  been  known  in  England,  and 
that  directed  by  an  understanding  prompt,  diacrim- 

1  Article  <n  BenUaj,  in  PMmj  Cjclc^mJi*,  250. 

*  Upun  dii*  MserlioD  of  Swift,  Bojle'a  «on,  Jobs  BitI  of  Orrery, 
r«ln*rk*  with  a  Glial  or  fminily  partiality  that  ii  excDMble  enough; — 
"  1  •hall  not  diqrata  aboat  th«  gift  uf  th«  hrmar ;  bat  tfaui  ftr  I  will 
VMtm  to  obMrn,  thu  tbo  god»  DBior  bettowad  mImIiiI  umor,  ex- 
cept vpon  beroe*  whuee  coar«g«  and  lupFnur  itreDgth  ditiingaiihod 
them  from  the  raat  of  mankind  i  whoM  merita  and  abilitiei  were  al- 
ready ranapioiMua ;  and  wbo  coaM  wield,  tbongb  jaan^.  the  aword  of 
M«n.  and  adorn  it  witb  all  the  virtnaa  «f  Minerra."  RtmaHu  mU* 
JAJ*  mi  WrttiMgi  e/  Dr.  Sth  edition.,  ^  S98.   Cbarlea  Boyle 

waa,  in  intb,  n  penen  of  mpeetable  talant ;  bnt,  althoafh  in  nfter-life 
he  wrota  a  oonady  (Aa  Yun  Find  It],  and  ima  other  tridaa,  hii  wit 
did  not  appear  u>  ha*a  ripened  with  hie  fear*,  and  Dothia^  that  be 
pradoeed  orar  axcited  aaj  ntteDtton  eseept  hi*  oellefe  pnUicatioa  in 
the  Phnlnria  oeninwraj. 


inating,  not  idly  skeptical,  but  still  Arthar  removed 
from  troat  in  authority,  aagacions  in  perceiving  cor- 
ruptiona  of  language,  and  ingenious,  at  the  least,  ia 
removing  them,  with  a  style  rapid,  concise,  amoaiog. 
and  superior  to  Boyle  in  that  which  he  had  most  to 
boast,  a  aarcaatic  wit."  *  What  is  here  alluded  to 
is  one  of  the  earliest  performBoees  of  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuaes  of  the  next  age — the  Battle  of  the 
Booka,  published  aoonymoualy,  and  never  acknowl- 
edged, but  never  doubted  to  be  tbe  production  of 
the  afterward  renowned  Jonathan  Swift.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  tiQ  the  year  1704.  Id  foct 
the  diapnte  about  tlie  authenticity  of  the  Epiatlea 
of  Phalaris  had  formed  all  along  only  a  branch  of  a 
lu^r  controversy,  which  waa  kept  up  for  some 
yean  after  the  qneotion  of  Phalarja  had  bean  aet 
at  reat  and  abandoned  on  all  bands.  It  was  Swift*a 
relatioo  and  patron,  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had 
firat  called  attention  to  the  Epistles  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  in  which  be  endeavored  to  maio- 
tain  tbe  superiority  of  the  ancients  over  the  mod- 
erns in  all  kinda  of  learning  and  knowledge,  tbe 
physical  and  experimental  sciences  themselvea  not 
excepted.  It  waa  in  answer  to  Temple's  Essay, 
which  was  itself  a  reply  to  Ferrault's  Paralldle 
dea  Aneiena  et  Modernea,"  publiabed  at  Paris  in 
16B7,  that  Wotton  wrote  his  Relleeliona.**  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1 694,  and  exproea ' 
ed  therein  an  opinion  nnfavorabla  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  Epifllles,  which  Temple  bad  both  eulogised 
in  warm  terms,  and  cited  as  of  DoquestioDaUe  an* 
thenttcity.  Thia  argument  between  Temple  as  the 
champion -gcDeni  I  of  the  ancients,  and  Wotton  of 
tbe  moderns,  which  produced  a  great  many  more 
pnbUcations  from  both,  and  from  their  respective 
partisans,  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Books,  which  was  probably  the  last  blow  atrnck  in 
tbe  pen-and-ink  war,  and  at  any  rata  u  the  last  that 
is  now  remembered. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the  Books, 
published  together,  were  the  firat  annonneemeot  of 
tbe  greateat  master  of  satire)  at  once  conic  and 
caustic,  that  has  yet  appe'ared  in  onr  language. 
Swift,  born  in  Ireland  in  1667,  had  already,  in  tiie 
last  years  of  the  preceding  reign,  made  himself 
known  by  two  volumes  of  LatXara  selected  from  the 
papers  of  his  friend  Temple,  and  also  by  a  political 
pamphlet  in  favor  of  tbe  ministry  of  the  day,  which 
attracted  little  notice,  and  gave  as  little  promise  of 
his  future  eminence  as  a  writer.  To  politics  aa 
well  as  satire,  however,  he  adhered  tbroughout  bis 
career  —  often  blending  the  two,  but  producing 
scarcely  any  thing,  if  we  may  not  except  some  of 
bis  effusions  in  verse,  that  was  not  either  aatirtcal 
or  political.  Hiaeourae  of  authorship  aa  a  political 
writer  may  be  considered  properly  to  begin  with  his 
"  Letter  concerniog  tbe  Sacramental  Teat."  and 
another  high  Tory  and  high-church  tract*  which  he 
published  in  1708;  in  which  same  year  ha  also 
came  forward  with  hia  ironical  *•  Argument  for  the 
Abolition  of  Christianity,**  and  in  hia  homorons 
"  Predictions "  first  assumed  hia  nom  de  guerrt  of 
Isaac  Btckerstafl'.  esquire,  afterward  mada  ao  &- 

>  Lit.  vf  Eu.,  iVq  114. 
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mouf  by  other  jeux  d^esprii  id  the  aarne  style,  aod 
by  its  adoptioD,  aooo  after,  by  the  wits  of  the  Teller. 
Of  bis  oUier  most  DoCable  performaDcea,  hia  Cdd- 
daet  of  the  Allies  was  published  in  1712;  Us  Pub- 
lic Siuritof  Ae  Whiga  id  1714;  hia  Dnpier*a  Let- 
tera  io  1734;  his  immortal  Gnllifer'a  Traveh  Id 
17S7 ;  and  hia  Polite  ConTeraation,  which  had  baeo 
written  many  years  before,  in  1738.  Hia  poem  of 
Cadenns  and  Vaneasa,  besides,  bad  appeared,  with- 
ont  hia  consent,  in  1733,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Hester  Vao  Homrigh,  its  heroioe.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Poor  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne  (if 
bis),  the  Directions  for  Serrants,  maoy  of  hia  verses 
Bod  other  shorter  pieces,  and  his  Diary  written  to 
Stella  (Miss  Johosoa,  to  whom  he  was  afterward 
nturied),  were  oooe  of  them  printed  till  after,  some 
of  them  not  till  loDg  after,  his  death,  which  took 
place  io  1746. 

O  thoa  !'*  exclaims  hia  Mend  Pope, 

—  "wbatmr  titia  plaus  lUu  mi^ 
Deu,  Dmplcr,  HiclunulC  ot  OnlUv«r  t 
Wbeifaer  tboa  chooae  CervtniM'  ■wkNu  air, 
Or  laugh  and  ihcke  in  Babelali'  eaay  chair, 
Oi  pnlM  tbe  court,  or  inaKnlfy  manhliMl, 
Of  thy  pie  Ted  counUy'i  copper  chaliu  nablnd— " 

Boss  that  describe  compreheDsively  enongh  the  cel- 
ebrated dean's  genius  and  writings — what,  he  did 
and  what  he  was.  And  the  first  remark  to  be 
made  aboot  Swift  is,  that  into  every  thing  that  came 
from  his  pea  he  pot  a  strong  infasion  of  himself, 
that  in  hia  writings  we  rend  tbe  man — not  merely 
hia  tntellectnal  ability,  bat  hie  morel  nature,  his  paa- 
sioDs,  bis  priociples,  his  prejudices,  bis  humors,  his 
whole  tamper  and  individuality.  The  common 
herd  of  writers  have  no  individuality  at  all ;  those 
of  the  very  highest  class  can  assume  at  will  any 
oUiar  individaality  as  perfectly  as  their  own — they 
have  no  exclativeness.  Next  nnder  this  highest 
class  stsnd  those  wbnse  indiridualtty  is  at  once  their 
strength  and  Uieir  weakneas ;  their  strength,  in  aa 
moch  as  it  distingaisbes  them  from  and  lifts  them 
fiir  above  the  maltitnde  of  writers  of  mere  talent  or 
expository  skill ;  their  weakness  and  bondage,  in 
that  it  will  not  be  thrown  off,  and  that  it  withholds 
them  from  ever  going  out  of  themselves,  and  rising 
from  the  merely  characteristic,  striking,  or  pictu- 
resque  either  to  the  dramatic  or  to  the  beautiful,  of 
both  of  which  equally  the  spirit  is  nnegotistic  and 
noiversal.  To  this  class,  which  is  not  the  highest, 
but  the  next  to  it.  Swift  belongs.  The  class,  how- 
ever* like  both  that  which  is  above  and  that  which 
is  below  it,  is  one  of  wide  comprehension,  and  in- 
clndes  many  degreess  of  power,  and  even  maoy  di- 
veruties  of  gifts.  Swift  was  neither  ■  Cervantes 
Bor  a  Rabelats ;  bnt  yet,  with  something  that  was 
peculiar  to  himself,  ha  combined  eooslderable  por- 
tions of  both.  He  bad  more  of  Cervaotea  tiwD  Ra- 
bebiis  had,  aDd  more  of  Rabelais  than  waa  given  to 
Cervantes.  He  wanta  altogether  the  refinement, 
the  humanity,  the  pathos,  the  noble  elevation  of  the 
Spaniard — all  that  irradiates  and  beautifies  his  sat- 
ire and  drollery,  aa  the  blue  sky  does  the  earth  it 
beods  over;  as  little  has  our  Eo^ish  wit  and  humor- 
ist, with  all  his  ingennlQr  and  ftrtili^,  atthar  the 


grotesque  invention  or  the  gay,  luxuriant  fancy  of 
the  historian  of  the  Doings  and  Sayings  of  the 
Giant  Gai^ntua.  in  whose  singular  work  the  bright- 
est suDshine  often  plays  with  ao  strange  an  effect 
on  floods  of  the  foulest  mire.  Bot,  on  the  other 
hand,  ha  has  a  severity,  an  eamestDess,  a  scea  tn- 
digniOio,  that  are  all  his  own,  and  that  certainly 
have  never  been  blended  Id  any  other  writer  with 
so  keen  a  perception  of  the  ladierous  and  so  much 
general  comic  power.  The  breath  of  his  loud,  cor- 
dial, heart-shaking  laughter  is  at  the  same  time 
withering  aod  conBuming  as  fire.  Other  masters 
of  the  same  art  are  satisfied  if  they  can  only  make 
their  readers  laugh  ;  this  is  their  main,  often  their 
sole  aim,  in  the  exercise  of  their  skill,  whether 
upon  things  or  upon  persons :  with  Swift,  to  excite 
the  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  only  a  subordinate 
pnrpose — a  means  employed  for  effecting  quite  an- 
other and  a  much  higher  end  ;  if  he  labors  to  make 
any  thing  ridicalotts,  it  is  because  be  bates  it,  and 
wonld  have  it  trodden  into  tbe  earth  or  extirpated. 
No  anaakiog  kindness  for  the  victim  oi  hia  r^llery 
is  ever  to  be  detected  in  his  laughter;  he  is  not  a 
mere  admirer  of  the  ebmlc  picturesque,  who  will 
•omelimee  rack  or  gibbet  an  nnhspi^  individual  for 
the  sake  of  the  faotestic  grimaces  he  may  make,  or 
the  capon  he  may  cut  io  the  air ;  he  has  the  tme 
spirit  of  an  execntioner,  aod  only  loves  his  joke  aa 
sauce  and  seasoning  to  more  serious  work.  Few 
men  have  been  more  perversely  prejudiced  and 
self-willed  than  Swift,  and  therefore  of  absolute 
truth  his  works  may  probably  contain  less  than 
many  others  not  so  earnestly  written ;  but  of  what 
was  truth  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  of  what  be  act- 
ually believed  aod  desired,  no  works  contain  more> 
Here,  again.  Swift  is  io  the  middle  class  of  writers ; 
ftr  above  those  whose  whole  truth  ia  troth  of  ex- 
pression— that  is,  eorraapondeoce  between  tbe 
worda  and  the  thongbto  (posaibfy  without  any  be- 
tween the  thoughts  and  die  writer's  belief) ;  bat 
below  thos^  who  both  write  wbat  tbey  think,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  valuable  for  tiieh*  intrinsic 
beauty  or  profoundness.  Yet  in  setting  honest- 
ly and  effectively  before  us  even  his  own  passiona 
aod  prejudices  a  writer  also  tells  us  the  truth — the 
truth,  at  least,  respecting  himself,  if  not  respecting 
any  thing  else.  This  much  does  Swift  always;  and 
this  is  his  great  distinction  among  the  masters  of 
wit  and  humor ;  the  merriest  of  his  jests  is  an  ut- 
terance of  some  real  feeling  of  bis  heart  at  the  mo- 
ment as  much  as  the  fiercest  of  his  invectivea. 
Alas  I  with  all  bis  jesting  and  merriment,  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  have  a  mind  at  eaae,  or  free 
from  the  burden  and  torment  of  dark,  devouring 
passions,  till,  In  his  own  words,  the  crael  indigiM- 
tion  that  tore  mntinually  at  his  heart  was  laid  at 
rest  in  Uie  grave.  In  tm^,  the  insanity  which  nl- 
timately  fell  down  upon  and  laid  prostrate  his  fine 
faculties  bad  cast  something  of  its  black  shadow 
athwart  their  vision  from  the  first — as  he  himself 
probably  felt  or  suspected  when  he  determined 
to  bequeath  bis  fortune  to  build  a  hospital  in  bis 
native  country  for  peratma  afflicted  with  that  ca- 
lamity; and  sad  enongh,  we  may  be  aura,  he 
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wns  at  heart,  nhea  he  gnyly  wrote  tliat  he  did  bo 
merely 

Ta  iltow,  by  one  Mllrlc  loach. 
No  oatloo  waaied  tl  m  mucli.^ 

Vet  the  madneas,  or  predtspoaitioo  to  madDOBs,  wbb 
also  part  and  parcel  itf  tb«  nwo,  and  posaibly  rd  ele- 
ment of  bis  geDioa — which  might  have  had  leaa 
earoeBtDBBa  end  force,  aa  well  as  less  activity,  pro- 
dnctiveneM,  and  origioaKty,  if  it  had  oot  been  ex- 
cited aod  impelled  by  that  periloas  fervor.  Nay, 
aoraething  of  their  power  and  peculiar  efaaraeter 
Swift'a  writings  may  owe  to  the  ezartiona  called 
forth  in  curbing  and  keeping  down  the  demon, 
which,  like  a  proud  steed  noder  a  stout  rider,  would 
have  mtiBtered  him  if  he  had  not  mastered  it,  and, 
although  support  and  strength  to  him  so  bog  ns  it 
WRB  held  in  aobjection,  would,  dominaQt  over  him, 
have  rent  him  in  pieces,  as  ia  the  end  it  did.  Few, 
perhaps,  could  have  maintained  the  struggle  so 
tougbly  and  so  long.  But  Swift  whs  undoubtedly 
the  most  masculine  English  intellect  of  his  age,  the 
most  earnest  thinker  of  a  time  in  which  there  was 
less  among  us  of  either  enrneBt  or  deep  thinking 
than  in  any  other  era  of'  our  literature.  There 
was  an  earnestneBB,  if  we  may  so  speak,  even  in 
his  jestiogt  eviociog  itself  in  a  richness  and  origi- 
nality, as  well  SB  in  a  canstioty,  reached  by  no  one 
of  his  brother  wita. 

Of  these  by  fiur  the  most  memorable  waa  Alexan- 
der Pope.  If  Swift  was  at  the  head  of  the  proee 
writers  of  that  day,  still  more  ineontestably  was 
Pope  the  first  of  its  writers  in  verse,  with  no  other 
either  eqaal  or  aacond  to  him.  Born  a  few  months 
before  the  Revolution,  he  caine  forth  as  a  poet  by 
.the  publicatiou  of  his  Pastorals  in  Tnnsnn's  MiBcel- 
lany,  in  1709,  when  he  was  yet  only  in  his  twenty- 
first  year ;  and  they  had  been  written  five  years  be- 
fore. Nor  ware  they  the  earlieat  of  hia  perform- 
ances ;  hiB  Ode  on  Solitude,  his  verses  upon  Silence, 
hiB  translations  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Tbebais  and 
of  Ovid's  Epistle  from  Sappho  to  Phaon,  and  bis 
much  more  remarkable  pamphrases  of  Chaucer's 
January  and  May,  and  the  prok>gue  to  the  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale,  all  preceded  the  composition  of  the 
Paatorals.  His  Essay  on  Criticism  (written  in 
1709)  waa  pnbliBhed  in  1711 ;  the  Messiah  the  same 
year  (in  the  Spectator) ;  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  in 
17 IS;  the  Temple  of  Fame  (written  two  years  be- 
fore] the  same  year ;  hia  Windsor  Forest  (which 
he  had  commenced  at  atsteen)  in  1713;  the  first 
four  books  of  his  tranalHtion  of  the  Iliad  in  1715; 
hie  Epistle  from  Eluisa  to  Abelard  (written  some 
years  before)  we  believe  in  1717,  when  he  published 
a  collected  edition  of  bis  poems :  the  remHiiiing  per- 
tioQB  of  the  Iliad  at  different  times,  the  lust  in  1720; 
his  translation  of  the  Odywey  (in  concert  with  Fen- 
ton  and  Broome)  in  1725;  the  first  three  hooka  of 

1  "  I  httra  ofteD,"  Mji  Lord  Omrjr,  "  h«aid  him  luMnI  tba  >tat« 
of  ehildbood  wul  K)ioti«m  to  wbick  mum  of  th*  KreUMt  man  or  thii 
MtMm  wara  ndnMd  bafora  lb  fit  death.  Ha  mantioDad,  aa  aiamplei 
within  hia  own  tima,  tha  Dnlia  of  Marlborough  and  LonJ  Snmeti ; 
and,  when  ha  died  ihaia  HMlanebolr  Inatancat,  it  waa  atwnja  with  » 
bM*T  mgh,  and  with  laitnraa  that  ahowad  it«M  gnnilMas,  na  if  bo 
Mt  aa  impulaa  of  wbac  was  la  hif  pan  to  hin  bafon  ho  dwd."— Jb- 
wwrfa,  p.  180. 


the  Dunciad  in  1726;  his  Epistle  on  Taste  in  1731; 
his  Essay  on  Mao  in  1733  and  1734 ;  hu  Imita- 
tions of  Horace,  various  other  Bstirical  pieces,  the 
Probgue  and  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  his  Moral 
Epistles,  and  his  modernized  version  of  Donne's 
Satires  between  1730  aod  1740;  and  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Duociad  in  1742.  BesideB  all  this 
verse,  collections  of  his  Letters  were  published,  first 
surreptitiously  by  Curl,  and  then  by  himself^  in 
1737 ;  and.  among  other  publications  in  pmee,  hb 
clever  jcH  d'e^rit  entitled  a  Narrative  of  the  Fren- 
sy  of  John  Dennu  appeared  in  1713 ;  his  Prebce 
to  Shakspeare,  with  hiB  edition  of  the  works  of 
that  poet  in  1721 ;  his  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,  or 
Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  and  his  Memoirs  of  P.P., 
Clerk  of  This  Parish  (in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  His* 
tory  of  his  Own  Times),  in  1727.  He  died  in 
May,  1744,  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  friend 
Swift,  who,  more  thiio  twenty  yesrs  bis  aenior,  had 
naturally  anticipated  that  he  should  be  the  first  to 
depart,  and  that,  as  he  cynicnlty,  and  yet  touching' 
ly  too,  expressed  it,  wliile  Arbutboot  grieved  for 
him  a  day,  and  Gay  a  week,  he  slionld  be  lamented 
a  whole  month  by  »poor  Pope" — whom,  of  all 
those  he  best  knew,  he  seems  to  have  most  loved. 

Pope,  with  talent  enough  for  any  Uiing.  might 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  distingnished 
prose  writers  of  his  time,  if  be  were  not  iu  greatest 
poet;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  character  that  he  falls 
to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  And 
what  a  broad  and  bright  region  wonM  be  cut  off 
from  onr  poetry  if  he  had  never  lived !  If  we  even 
confine  ourselves  to  his  own  works,  without  regard- 
ing the  numerous  subsequent  writers  who  have,  in 
the  greater  part,  luruied  themselves  upon  him  ss  aa 
example  and  model,  and  msy  be  said  to  constitute 
the  school  of  which  he  waa  the  founder,  how  rich 
an  iolieritance  of  brilliant  and  melodiouB  fsncies  do 
we  not  owe  r«  him !  For  what  would  any  of  us  re- 
sign the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa, 
or  the  Essay  on  Man.  or  the  Moral  Essays,  or  the 
Satires,  or  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbothnot.  or  the 
Dunciad  ?  That  we  have  nothing  in  the  same  style 
io  the  language  to  be  set  beside  or  weighed  against 
any  one  of  these  performances  will  probably  be  ad- 
mitted by  all;  and,  if  we  conU  say  no  more,  this 
wonU  be  to  asaign  to  Pope  a  rank  io  our  poetic  lit- 
erature which  certainly  not  so  many  as  half  a  doaen 
other  names  are  entitled  to  share  with  bis.  Down 
to  his  own  day,  at  least.  Chancer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare, Milton,  and  DryUen  alone  bad  any  preteo- 
sions  to  be  placed  before  bim  or  by  his  aide.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  what  has  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  by  nil  the  critics,  and  is  too  ol>- 
vious  to  be  overlooked,  the  general  resemblance  of 
bis  poetry,  in  both  its  form  and  spirit,  to  that  of 
Drydeo  rather  than  to  tlint  of  our  elder  great  writ- 
ers. He  belongs  to  the  claaBical  school  as  opposed 
to  the  romantic,  to  tbat  in  which  a  French  rather 
than  to  that  in  which  an  Italian  inspiration  may  be 
detected.  Whether  thiB  is  to  be  attributed  princi- 
pally to  his  constitutional  temperament  aiwl  the  na- 
tive character  of  his  imagination,  or  to  the  infloencei 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  we  shall 
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Dot  Btop  to  inquire.  It  u  enoagfa  tlmt  soch  ia  the 
bcC  Bat,  though  he  may  be  regarded  rb  id  the 
maio  the  pupil  sod  legitimate  soccessor  of  Drj^deo, 
the  amooDt  of  what  he  learoed  or  borrowed  from 
that  niaflter  was  by  no  meaoa  bo  coasiderable  aa  to 
preveat  his  maaner  from  having  a  great  deaE  io 
it  that  ia  diatioctive  and  original.  If  Dryden 
has  mora  impetooaity  and  a  freer  flow.  Pope  liaa 
hr  more  delicacy,  and,  on  fit  occasions,  &r  more 
teoderoeM  and  true  poMion.  Dryden  has  written 
nothing  in  the  aama  atjie  with  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  Epiatle  to  Abe- 
hrd  and  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  ao  Dnfortunate 
Lndy  on  tbe  other.  lodeed,  these  two  Btyles  may 
be  aaid  to  have  been  both,  in  so  far  as  the  Eoglisb 
toogae  is  concerned,  ioveoted  by  Pope.  In  what 
preceeding  writer  bad  he  an  example  of  either  T 
Nay,  did  either  tbe  French  or  the  Italian  language 
furnish  him  with  any  thing  to  copy  from  nearly  so 
bnlliaot  and  felicitous  as  his  own  performances? 
Id  the  aharper  or  more  severe  species  of  satire, 
agaia,  while  in  some  things  he  is  inferior  to  Dry- 
den,  in  otfaera  he  bzeels  him.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Pryden's  ia  the  nobler,  the  more  generons 
sGom ;  it  is  passionate,  while  Pope*s  is  frequently 
only  peevish ;  tbe  one  is  vehement,  tbe  other  veu- 
omons.  But,  although  Pope  does  not  wield  the 
ponderons,  fervid  scourge  with  which  his  predeces* 
sor  tears  and  mangles  the  luckless  object  of  his  in- 
dignation or  derision,  he  knows  how,  with  a  lighter 
touch,  to  inflict  a  tortnre  quite  as  maddening  at  the 
moment,  and,  perhaps,  more  diflficalt  to  heal.  Nei- 
ther has  any  thing  of  the  easy  elegance,  tbe  simple 
oatnral  grace,  the  most  exquisite  artifice  imitating 
the  absence  of  all  art,  of  Horace ;  but  tbe  care,  and 
dexterity,  and  saperior  refinement  of  Pope,  his 
neatness,  and  concentration,  and  point,  supply  a 
better  substitute  for  these  charms  than  the  ruder 
atrangitht  the  mora  tnrbuleat  passion  of  Drydeo. 
If  Dryden,  too,  hsa  more  natnral  fire  and  fbrce,  and 
rises  in  his  greater  passages  to  a  stormy  grandeur 
to  which  tha  other  does  not  venture  to  commit 
himself.  Pope  in  some  degree  compensates  for  that 
by  a  dignity,  a  quiet,  sometimes  pathetic,  majesty, 
which  we  fiod  nowhere  in  Dryden's  poetry.  Dry- 
den has  translated  the  £neid,  and  Pope  the  Iliad; 
but  the  two  tasks  would  apparently  have  been  bet- 
ter distributed  if  Dryden  had  chanced  to  have  taken 
up  Homer,  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope.  Pope's  Iliad, 
in  truth,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  of  another 
kind,  ia,  in  spirit  and  style,  about  the  most  unho- 
meric  performance  io  the  whole  compass  of  our 
poetry,  as  Pope  had,  of  all  our  great  peers,  the  most 
unfaomeric  genius.  He  was  emphatically  tbe  poet 
of  the  highly  artificial  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
hia  eaeeUenee  l^y  in,  or,  at  least,  was  fostered  and 
perfected  by,  tbe  accordance  of  all  his  tastes  and  tal- 
aota,  of  hb  whole  moral  and  intellectual  coostito- 
tion.  with  the  spbtt  t^that  condttioo  of  tfainga.  Not 
loaches  of  natural  emotion,  by  the  titillation  of  wit 
and  fancy — not  tones  of  natural  music,  but  the  tone 
of  good  society,  make  op  the  charm  of  his  poetry ; 
which,  however,  is,  for  correctness,  polish,  pun- 
gency, and  briUinoce,  all  that  the  hap|Hest  gaoias 


for  that  style  and  the  mast  coninmmate  art  could 
make  it.  Pope^  no  doubt,  wrote  with  a  care  and 
elaboration  that  were  unknown  to  Dryden ;  against 
whom,  indeed,  it  is  a  reproach  made  by  his  pnpil, 
that,  copious  as  he  was,  he 

■  wasted  or  fnrfol 

Tha  laM  sod  KKUM  an— Om  an  to  bfaA 

And  so,  perhaps,  although  tha  expression  is  a 
strong  and  a  atartling  one,  may  the  said  art,  not 
withont  some  reason,  be  called  in  reference  to  the 
particular  species  of  poetry  which  Dryden  and  Pope 
cnltivated,  dependent  as  that  is  for  its  success  in 
pleasing  us  almost  as  much  upon  the  absence  of 
funlts  as  upon  the  presence  of  besnties.  Such  par- 
tial obscuration  or  distortion  of  the  imagery  as  we 
excuse,  or  even  admire,  in  the  expanded  mirror  of 
a  lake  reflecting  tbe  woods  and  hills  and  overhang- 
ing sky,  when  its  waters  are  rufiled  or  swayed  by 
the  fitful  breeae,  would  be  intolerable  io  a  looking- 
glass,  were  it  otherwise  the  most  splendid  article 
of  that  aort  that  upholstery  ever  furnished. 

Next  to  tha  prose  of  Swift  and  ttw  poetry  of 
Pope,  perhaps  the  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  that  waa  both  roost  in- 
fluential at  the  time,  and  still  lives  most  in  the  pop- 
ular remembrance,  ia  that  connected  with  the  names 
of  Addison  and  Steele.  These  two  writeia  were 
the  chief  boast  of  the  Whig  party,  as  Swift  and 
Pope  were  of  tbe  Tories.  Addison's  poem,  >*Tbe 
Campaign,*'  on  tbe  victory  of  Blenheim,  bis  impos- 
ing but  frigid  tragedy  of  Cato,  and  some  other  dra- 
matic productions,  besides  various  otber  writings  in 
prose,  have  given  him  a  reputation  in  many  depart- 
ments of  literature;  and  Steele  also  holds  a  respect- 
able rank  among  our  comic  dramatists  as  the  author 
of  tbe  Tender  Husband  and  the  Conscious  Lovers; 
but  it  ia  as  the  first,  and  on  tbe  whole  the  bast,  of 
onr  English  Essayists,  the  principal  authors  (in 
every  seoBe)  of  tbe  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  and  the 
Guardian,  that  tfaaae  two  writers  have  sent  down 
their  names  with  moat  honor  to  posterity,  and  have 
especially  earned  the  love  and  grntitude  of  their 
countrymen.  Steele  was  in  hia  thirty-ninth  and  his 
friend  Addison  in  hia  thirty-eighth  year  when  tha 
Tatler  was  started  by  tbe  former,  in  April,  1709 
Tbe  paper,  published  tbrice  a-week,  had  gone  on 
for  about  six  weeks  before  Addison  took  any  part  iu 
it ;  bat  from  thai  time  he  became,  next  to  Steele, 
the  chief  contributor  to  it,  till  it  was  dropped  io 
January,  1711.  "I  have  only  one  gentleman,"  anys 
Steele  in  his  Preface  to  the  collected  papers, "  who 
will  be  nameless,  to  thank  for  any  frequent  assist- 
ance to  me,  which,  indeed,  it  would  have  beeo  bar- 
barous in  him  to  have  denied  to  one  with  whom  he 
has  lived  in  an  intimacy  from  childhood,  considering 
the  groat  ease  with  which  he  ia  able  to  dispatch  tho 
most  entertaining  pieces  of  this  nature.'*  The  per- 
son alluded  to  is  Addison.  »*Tbi8  good  oflice,** 
Steele  generously  adds.  he  performed  with  sncfa 
force  of  genius,  humor,  wit,  and  learning,  tbat  I 
farad  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in 'a  pow- 
erful neighbor  to  his  aid :  I  was  undone  by  my 
auxiliary ;  when  I  bad  once  called  him  ia  I  could 
oot  snhsist  withont  dependoaeo  no  him."  By  far 
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this  greater  part  of  tfae  Tittien-howefer,  w  Steele's. 
Of  271  pHpera  of  which  it  coasisCs,  above  200  are 
attributed  either  entirely  or  io  tfae  greater  put  to 
him,  while  those  believed  to  bare  been  written  by 
Addison  are  only  about  fifty.  Among  the  other 
contributors  Swift  is  the  most  frequent.  The 
Spectator  was  begun  within  two  months  after  the 
diseonti  nuance  of  the  Tatler,  and  was  carried  on  at 
the  rate  of  six  papers  a-week  till  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1712,  OD  which  day  Number  655  was  pablbh- 
ed.  In  these  first  seven  volomes  of  the  Spectator 
Addison'a  papers  nra  probably  more  Domeroos  than 
Steele^s;  and  between  them  they  wrote,  perhaps, 
fonr  fifUiB  of  the  whole  work.  The  GowrdiaD  was 
commenced  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1713,  and,  being 
also  published  six  times  a-week,  had  extended  to 
175  Numbers  when  it  was  bronght  to  a  close  on  the 
Ist  of  October  in  the  same  year.  There  is  only 
one  paper  by  Addiaon  in  the  firat  volnme  of  the 
Guardian,  but  to  the  second  he  was  rather  a  more 
frequent  contributor  than  Steele.  This  was  the 
last  work  in  which  the  two  friends  joined  ;  for  Ad- 
dison, we  believe,  wrote  nothing  in  the  Englishman, 
the  fifly-seveo  nnmbers  of  which  were  published,  at 
the  rate  of  three  a-week,  between  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1713.  and  the  15th  of  February  following;  nor 
Steele  any  of  the  papers,  eighty  in  number,  formiog 
the  eighth  votume  of  the  Spectator,  of  which  the  first 
was  published  on  the  16th  of  June,  1714,  the  last  on 
the  20th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  the  rate  of 
publication  being  also  three  times  a-week.  Of  tiiese 
additional  Spectators  twen^-foar  are  attributed  to 
Addison.  The  friendship  of  nearly  half  a  century 
which  had  united  these  two  admirable  writers  was 
rent  asunder  by  political  differences  tome  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Addison,  in  1719 :  Steele  survired 
tiU  1729. 

lavented  or  introduced  among  us  as  the  periodi- 
cal essay  may  be  said  to  have  been  by  Steele  and 
Addison,  it  is  a  species  of  writing,  as  already  ob- 
served, in  which,  perhaps,  they  bare  never  been 
snrpassed,  or,  on  the  whole  equaled,  by  any  one  of 
their  many  fbUowers.  More  elaboration  and  depth, 
and  also  more  brillianoy,  we  may  have  bad  in  some 
recent  attempts  of  the  same  kind;  but  hardly  so 
much  genuine  liveliness,  ease,  and  cordiality,  any 
thing  so  thoroughly  agreeable,  so  skillfnity  adapted 
to  interest  without  demanding  more  attention  than 
is  nsturaiiy  and  epootaneously  given  to  it.  Perhaps 
so  large  an  admixture  of  the  speculative  and  didactic 
was  never  made  so  easy  of  apprehension  and  so  en- 
tertaining, so  like  in  the  reading  to  the  merely  nar- 
rative. But,  beaides  this  constant  atmosphere  of 
the  pleaaurable  arising  simply  from  the  lightness, 
variety,  and  nrbanity  of  these  delightful  papers,  the 
delicate  ima^nation  and  exquisite  humor  of  Addisoo, 
and  the  vivacity,  warmhearted  d  ess,  and  altogether 
generous  nature  of  Steele,  give  a  charm  to  the  best 
of  them,  which  ia  to  be  enjoyed,  not  described.  We  , 
not  only  admire  the  writers,  bat  soon  come  to  love  ' 
them,  and  to  regard  both  them  and  the  several  fic-  j 
titioUB  peiuonagea  that  more  about  in  the  other  little  | 
world  they  have  created  for  ns  as  among  oar  best ; 
and  best-known  friends. 


Along  with  Pope,  as  we  have  seen.  Swift  num- 
bers among  those  who  would  most  moam  bis  death 
Gny  and  Arbuthnot.  He  survived  them  both,  Qtj 
having  died,  in  his  furty-fburth  year,  in  1733,  and 
Arbutboot,  at  a  much  more  advanced  age,  in  1735. 
John  Gny,  the  author  of  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
verse  and  of  above  a  dozen  dramatic  pieces,  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  for  bis  Beggar's  Opera,  his 
Fables,  his  mock-heroic  poem  of  Trivia,  or  the  Art 
of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,  and  some  of  bti 
ballads.  He  has  no  pretensions  to  any  elevation  of 
genius,  but  there  is  an  agreeable  ease,  nature,  and 
sprightlinesa  in  every  Uiing  he  has  written ;  and  the 
l»p|Meat  of  bis  perfiH*mBnoe«  are  animated  bj  an 
archness,  and  light  bnt  spirited  raillery.  In  which  hs 
has  not  often  been  excelled.  His  celebrated  En- 
gliab  opera,  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind, 
stiU  remains  the  only  one  thst  bas  been  eminently 
snccessfiil.  Now,  indeed,  that  much  of  the  wit  hns 
lost  its  point  and  application  to  existing  characten 
aod  circonutances,  the  dialogue  of  the  play,  apart 
from  the  music,  may  be  admitted  to  owe  its  popa- 
lariQr  in  some  degree  to  its  traditionary  fame ;  but 
still  what  ta  temporary  in  it  is  intermixed  with  a 
sufficiently  dtflfused,  though  not  very  deep,  vein  of 
general  satira,  to  alktw  the  wbirie  to  retain  consid- 
erable piquancy.  Even  at  first  the  Beggar*s  Open 
was  probably  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  o(  its 
aoccess  to  tbe  mosiCi  and  that  is  so  bappi^  se- 
lected that  it  continues  still  as  fresh  and  as  deKght- 
ful  as  ever.  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  a  narive  of  Scot* 
land,  besides  various  professional  works  of  much 
ability,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  tlie 
Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  printed  in  the  wortis 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  said  to  have  been  intended 
as  the  corameocement  of  a  general  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  learning,  of  which,  however,  nothing  more 
was  ever  written  except  Pope's  treatise  already 
mentioned  on  the  Bathos,  and  one  or  two  shorter 
fragments.  The  celebrated  political  satire,  entitled 
The  History  of  John  Bull,  which  bas  been  the 
model  of  various  subsequent  Imitations,  bnt  of  none 
Id  which  the  fiction  is  at  once  so  apposite  and  Indi- 
crouB,»  also  attributed  to  Arbuthnot.  Pope's  highly- 
wrought  and  nnble  Prologae  to  his  Satires,  which  is 
addressed  to  Arbuthnot,  or,  rather.  In  whkh  the 
latter  figures  as  the  poet's  interlocutor,  will  forever 
preserve  both  the  memory  of  their  friendship,  and 
also  some  traits  of  the  character  and  manner  of  the 
learned,  wit^,  and  kind-hearted  physician.  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Whigs  at  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  deprived 
Arbuthnot  of  his  appointment  of  one  of  the  physi- 
cians extraordinary — leaving  him,  however*  in  the 
poet's  words, 

•oetel,  etaMrftal.  mud  nrene, 
And  Jtut  aa  rteb  aa  wbsa  b*  awrad  a  qimD — 

was  more  fatal  to  the  fbrtnoea  uf  another  of  Pope's 
I  Tory  or  Jacobite  frienda,  Francis  Attoibury,  the 
I  celebrated  bishop  of  Boehester,  already  mentioned 
j  as  the  principal  author  of  the  reply  to  Bentley'i 
I  Dissertation  on  Pbalaris.  Attorbury  also  took  a 
;  distinguished  part  io  the  professional  controversies 
,  of  bis  day,  and  bis  sermons  and  lettors,  and  one  or 
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two  shfiit  poetical  piece*  of  his,  are  well  known ;  but 
his  ferrid  character  probnbly  flashed  out  io  coarem- 
tna  in'm  way  of  which  we  do  not  gather  aoy  ootioo 
from  bis  writings.  Atterbory,  as  the  render  koows, 
was  depriTed  and  ooUawed  io  17S3;  and  he  died 
abroad,  in  1731,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Matthew  Prior  is  another  distiogaisbed  name  in 
the  band  of  the  Tory  writers  of  this  age,  and  he  was 
also  an  associate  of  Pope  and  Swift,  althoogh  we 
hear  less  of  him  io  their  epistolary  correspondence 
than  of  most  of  their  other  friende.  Yeti  perfaapi, 
DO  one  of  the  nainor  wtta  and  poeta  of  the  time  has 
oootiooed  to  enjoy  higher  or  more  general  fiivor 
with  posterity.  Much  that  he  wrote,  indeed,  is 
now  forgotten ;  bat  some  of  the  belt  his  comic 
talea  in  verse  will  lire  as  long  as  the  language, 
which  coataios  nothing  that  surpasses  (hera  in  the 
onion  of  ease  and  fluency  with  sprigbtliness  and 
point,  and  in  alt  that  makes  up  the  spirit  of  humor- 
ous and  graceful  narrative.  They  are  our  happiest 
examples  of  a  style  that  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  frequent  success  by  French  writers  than  by 
oar  own.  Prior,  who  was  born  in  1664,  commenced 
poet  before  the  Revolution,  by  the  publication,  io 
1688,  of  his  Ci^  Moose  and  Coaotry  Mouse,  written 
in  concert  with  Charlee  Montagn,  afterward  Earl  of 
Halifax,  in  ridicnie  of  Diydea's  Hind  and  Pootheri 
and  be  continued  a  Whig  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William ;  but  he  then  joined  the  most  ex- 
treme section  of  the  Tories,  and  acted  cordktlly 
wilb  that  party  down  to  his  death,  in  1731. 

The  meotioo  of  Prior  naturally  snggesta  that  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  and  also  the  friend  of  Swift  and 
Pope — Henry  St.  John,  better  known  by  his  title 
of  the  Lord  Viscount  Boliogbroke,  although  his  era 
comes  down  to  a  mach  later  date,  for  he  was  not 
bom  till  1676,  and  he  lived  to  1751.  Boliogbroke 
wrote  no  poetry,  but  his  collected  prose  works  fill 
five  qoarto  volumes  (without  inclading  his  letters), 
and  would  thus  entitle  him,  by  their  quantity  abne, 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  writers 
of  bia  time;  of  which  we  have  abuodaut  testimony 
that  he  WBi  one  of  the  moot  brilliant  orators  and 
talkera,  and  in  every  •peciei  of  mere  olevenieiB  one 
of  the  most  distiogDiefaed  figures.  Hu  writings, 
being  principally  on  subjects  of  temporary  politics, 
have  lost  mach  of  their  interest;  but  a  few  of  them, 
especially  his  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory,  his  Idea  of  a  Patriotic  King,  and  his  account 
and  defense  of  his  own  conduct  io  his  femous  Letter 
to  Sir  William  Wyodham,  will  still  reward  perusal 
even  for  tiie  sake  of  their  mstter,  white.  In  style  and 
manner,  almost  every  thing  be  has  left  is  of  very 
remarkable  merit.  Bolingbroke's  style,  as  has  been 
observed,  »  wss  a  happy  medium  between  that  of 
the  scholar  and  that  of  the  man  of  society — or, 
rather,  it  was  a  happy  comtHoation  of  the  best  qual- 
tliea  of  both,  heightening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency, 
and  liralineai  of  elegant  oonversation  with  many  of 
die  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  for- 
mal omtiona  and  of  books.  The  example  he  thus  set 
bss  probably  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in  mokl- 
ing  the  style  of  popokr  writing  since  his  time."* 

I  Altiria  on  BoliOf  bnka,  ia  Pviwy  Cjdopadn,  v.,  18. 


In  one  of  the  passages  in  which  he  commemorates 
the  friendship  of  Swift;,  Atterbnry,  and  Boliogbroke, 
Pope  records  also  the  encooragement  his  earliest 
performance*  in  rhyme  received  from  a  poet  and 
mao  of  wit  of  the  opposite  party,  "well-natured 
Garth.'"  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  who  was  an  eminent 
physician  and  a  zealous  Whig,  is  the  author  of 
rarions  poetical  pieces  published  in  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne,  of  which  the  one  of  greatest 
pretension  is  that  entitled  The  Dispensary,  a  mock 
epic,  in  six  short  cantos,  on  the  qoarrel*  of  bis  pro- 
feswonal  brethren,  ipriiieh  appeared  in  1699.  The 
wit  of  this  slight  perftonanee  has  possibly  somewhat 
evaporated  with  age,  bat  it  does  not  seem  to  bars 
been  at  any  time  rery  pongeot.  A  mach  more 
volaminous.  and  also  more  ambitioas,  Whig  poet 
of  this  AngoBtan  age,  as  it  is  sometimes  cnlled,  of 
oar  literature,  was  another  physician,  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  Blackmore  made  bis  dehot  as  a  poet 
so  early  as  the  year  1696,  by  the  publication  of  hi* 
Prince  Arthur,  which  was  followed  by  a  soccessioa 
of  otber  epics,  or  long  poems  of  a  serious  kind,  each 
in  six,  ten,  or  twelve  books,  aader  the  names  of 
King  Arthur,  King  Alfred,  Eliza,  the  Redeemer, 
the  Creation,  &c.,  besides  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  a  Satire 
on  Wit,  and  various  shorter  effusions  bodi  in  rane 
and  prose.  The  indefotigable  rhymester — *>tbe 
everlasting  Blackmore,"  as  Ptipe  calls  him — died  at 
but,  in  1739.  Notiiing  can  be  conceived  exceeding 
in  absurdity  this  incessant  discharge  of  epics;  but 
Blackmore,  whom  Drydeo  cliai^ed  with  writing 
"to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels,"  may  be 
pronounced,  without  any  aodne  severity,  to  have 
been  not  more  a  fool  than  a  blockhead.  His  Crea- 
tion, indeed,  has  been  praised  both  by  Addison  and 
Johnson;  but  the  fralitics  of  the  author  may  be 
supposed  to  have  blinded  or  mollified  the  one  critic, 
and  bia  piety  the  otber ;  at  least  the  only  thing  an 
ordinary  reader  will  be  apt  to  discover  io  this  his 
dtef  <i*aufre,  that  is  not  the  flattest  conrntonplace. 
Is  an  occasional  outbreak  of  the  most  ludieroos  ex- 
travagance and  bombast.  Altogether  this  knight, 
droning  away  at  his  epics  for  abawt  a  qnarter  of  a 
centnry,  is  as  absard  a  |dienomeaoo  as  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  history  of  lileratnre.  Pope  has  done 
him  no  more  than  justice  in  assigning  him  the  first 
place  among  the  contending  "brayers"  at  the  im- 
mortal games  institated  by  the  goddess  of  the  Dun- 
ciad: 

Bat  tu  o'er  all,  iriBoroM  Blaekaiort's  anla ; 
WtUt,  MMpiM,  ikkM,  brajr  back  to  kin  afkln. 

In  Toc'hwn  Ifeldi  Ihe  bnihnn,  with  ahmm. 
Prick  &I1  Uwk  ewi  ap,  and  forget  lo  gtmta ; 
Loof  CkUMfT-UM  iMMtWa  nUa  the  Miand, 
AmI  bom  m  nam  mum  It  nMMid  and  roaad ; 
ThaaM  waAi )( Uieaee  to  EalkM*  roariDg  ball, 
And  HuDgeffonl  nScboea  bawl  for  bawl. 
All  ball  him  vtctor  lo  botb  ilfU  oTaoBc 
Wbo  dap  aa  loadljr,  aad  wbo  rinp  m  hMg. 

The  Whigs,  bovrever,  bad  to  boost  of  one  great 
writer  of  prose  fiction,  if,  indeed,  one  who,  althongb 
taking  a  frequent  and  warm  part  in  the  discosswn 
of  political  sabjects.  really  stood  aloof  from  and 
above  all  parties,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in 
1  8««  Fnkfaa  lo  tha  Sathw,  IB, 
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enlargnment  of  view  fhr  in  adrnDce  of  all  the  poUie 
tiiea  of  hii  time,  eao  be  properly  cbimed  hy  any 
IMfty.    Nor  doei  Daoiel  Defoe  aeetn  to  ha*e  been 

recognissed  aa  oue  of  themselveB  bj  the  WhigB  of 
liis  own  diiy.  He  stood  up,  tudeed,  from  first  to 
Ust,  for  tbe  principles  of  the  Revolution  ngRinst 
those  of  the  Janobites;  but  in  tbe  alteroBtiog  strug- 
gle between  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  for  tlie 
possession  of  office  he  took  little  or  no  coDcern ;  he 
served  and  opposed  administratious  of  either  color 
without  reference  toouy  tbiug  but  their  measures; 
thus  we  find  him  io  1706  assisting  Godolpbin  and 
bis  colleagues  to  compass  the  uoioD  with  Scotland  ; 
and,  it)  1713,  exerting  himself  with  equal  zeal  io 
iupportiag  Hawley  and  Boliugbroke  io  the  attempt 
to  cariy  through  their  commercial  treaty  with 
France.  He  ia  believed  to  have  first  addressed 
himself  to  hia  countrymen  through  the  press  io 
1G83|  when  he  was  only  in  hia  twenty -third  year. 
From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  above  thirty  years,  he 
mny  be  said  never  to  have  Inid  dowa  his  pen  aa  a 
political  writer:  his  publications  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  particulHr* 
iKed,  embracing  nearly  every  subject  which  either 
tbe  progress  of  events  made  of  prominent  import- 
ance  duriog  that  time,  or  which  was  of  eminent 
populiir  or  social  interest,  independently  of  times 
and  circumstances.  Many  of  these  productious, 
wriLteo  for  a  temporary  purpose,  or  on  the  spur  of 
some  particular  occasioo,  still  retain  a  considerable 
vahie  even  for  their  matter,  either  as  directories  of 
conduct  or  accounts  of  roattera  of  fact ;  some*  in- 
deed) such  as  his  History  of  the  Union,  are  the 
worka-of  bluest  authority  we  possess  respecting 
the  transactions  to  which  thay  relate ;  all  of  them 
bear  the  traces  of  a  sincere,  earnest,  manly  cliarac- 
ter,  and  of  an  undemanding  nnnsnally  active,  pene- 
trating, and  well'tn formed.  Evidence  enough  there 
often  is,  no  doubt,  of  haste  and  precipitation,  but  it 
is  always  tbe  haste  of  a  full  mind  ;  the  subject  may 
be  rapidly  and  somewhat  rudely  sketched  out,  and 
the  matter  not  always  very  artificially  disposed,  or 
set  forth  to  tbe  most  advantage;  but  Defoe  never 
wrote  for  tbe  mere  sake  of  writiog,  or  unless  when 
he  really  had  somethiDg  to  state  which  he  conceived 
it  important  that  tbe  public  should  kuow.  He  was 
too  thoroughly  honest  for  that.  Defoe's  course  and 
character  as  a  political  writer  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  in  some  leading  points  to  those  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  own  day,  tbe 
late  William  Cobbett,  who,  however,  bad  certainly 
much  more  passion  and  willfulness  thau  Defoe,  what- 
ever we  mny  diink  of  bis  claims  to  as  much  princi- 
ple. But  Defoe'a  political  writings  make  the  small- 
eat  part  of  hia  literary  renown.  At  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight — an  age  when  other  writers,  without  the  tenth 
part  of  his  amount  of  performance  to  boast  of,  have 
usually  thought  themselves  entitled  to  close  their 
labors — he  commeoced  a  new  life  of  authorship 
with  all  the  spirit  and  hopeful  alacrity  of  five-and* 
twenty.  A  succession  of  works  of  fiction,  destined, 
some  of  them,  to  take  aad  keep  the  highest  rank  in 
that  department  of  our  literature,  and  to  become 
popular  books  in  every  Unguage  of  Europe,  now 


proeeodod  from  hia  pen  with  n  rapidly  evincing  the 
easieat  flow  aa  well  as  the  greatest  fertilifrr  of  imag- 
ioation.  Robinson  Crusoe  appeared  in  1719 ;  Uio 
Dumb  Philosopher,  the  same  year;  Captain  Sin- 
gleton, in  1720;  Duooao  Campbell,  tbe  aame  year; 
Moll  Flanders,  in  1721;  Colonel  Jacque,  in  1722; 
the  Journal  of  tbe  Plague,  and  probably,  also,  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  (to  which  there  is  do  date], 
the  same  year;  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  or  Rozana, 
io  1724;  the  New  Voyage  Round  the  World,  in 
1725;  and  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Cartetoo,  in 
1728.  But  these  efTuatODs  of  his  inventive  faculty 
seem  to  have  been,  after  all,  littJe  more  than  the 
amusements  of  his  leisure.  Io  the  course  of  tbe 
twelve  yeara  from  1719  to  his  death  in  1731,  be- 
sides hia  novels,  he  produced  about  twenty  miscelU- 
neoua  works,  many  of  them  of  considerable  exIeoL 
It  may  be  pretty  safely  affirmed  that  no  one  who 
has  wriuen  an  mneh  haa  written  so  weH.  No  wri- 
ter of  fictitiona  oarnttlve  haa  ever  excelled  him  in, 
at  least,  one  piime  excellence — the  air  of  reality 
which  he  throws  over  the  creations  of  his  fancy; 
an  effect  proceeding  from  tbe  strength  of  concep- 
tion with  which  he  eaters  into  the  scenes,  advent- 
ures, and  characters  he  undertakes  to  describe,  and 
his  perfect  reliance  upon  his  power  of  interesting 
tbe  reader  by  the  plainest  possible  manner  of  re- 
lating tbiogs  essentially  interesting.  Truth  and 
nature  are  never  either  heightened  by  6owers  of 
speech  in  Defoe,  or  amothered  under  that  sort  of 
adornment.  In  some  of  his  political  writings  there 
are  not  wanting  paasBges  of  conaider^le  height  of 
s^le,  in  which,  excited  by  ■  fit  occasioo,  he  employs 
to  good  purpose  the  artifices  of  rhetorical  embelliah- 
ment  and  modulation ;  but  in  hia  Works  of  inuigioa- 
tion  the  almost  constant  cfaaraeteristjc  of  hia  style 
te  a  simplicity  and  plainness,  which,  if  there  be  any 
affectation  about  it  at  all,  is  chargeable  only  with 
that  of  a  homelineas  sometimes  approaching  to  rus- 
ticity. Yet  it  is  full  of  idiooiatic  nerve,  too,  and  in 
a  high  degree  graphic  and  expressive  ;  and  even  its 
occasional  sloveolineas,  whether  the  result  of  care- 
lessness or  design,  aids  the  illusion  by  which  the 
fiction  is  made  to  read  so  like  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
truthful  air  of  Defoe's  fictions,  we  may  justly  re- 
mark, is  quite  of  a  different  character  from  that  of 
Swift's,  io  which,  although  there  ia  also  much  of 
the  same  vivid  conception,  and,  therefore,  minutely 
accurate  delineation,  of  every  peraon  and  thing  in- 
troduced, a  diacaroiog  reader  will  always  perceive 
a  amile  lurking  beneath  the  anthor*8  asanmed  grav- 
ity, telling  him  intelligibly  enough  that  the  whole  u 
a  joke.  It  is  said,  indeed,  tliat,  aa  the  Joamal  of 
the  Plague  is  quoted  aa  an  authentic  narrative  by 
Dr.  Mead,  and  as  Lord  Chatham  wss,  in  all  sim- 
plicity, in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  Memoira 
of  a  Cavalier  to  his  friends  as  the  best  account  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  as  those  of  Captaio  Carleloo 
were  read  even  by  Samuel  Johnson  without  a  sospr- 
cioQ  of  their  being  other  than  a  true  history,  so  some 
Irish  bishop  was  found  with  faith  enough  to  believe 
in  Gulliver's  Travels,  although  not  a  little  amazed 
by  some  things  stated  in  the  book.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  bishop  of  a  very  rure  order  of  intellect. 
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To  this  mgp,  too,  belong  three  of  the  greatest  of  our 
comic  draDMCi^.  CoDgreve,  Vanbragh,  aod  Fanja- 
bir  were  born  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  mimed 
tbem.  and  also,  we  beliere,  niccesaiVAly  presented 
tboTMelves  belore  die  paMie  M  writers  for  the  stage 
in  the  ssms  order,  akhovgb  they  rarBrsed  it  in  mak- 
ing their  exits  frem  die  stage  of  life— FsTqnbar  dy- 
ing in  1707,  at  the  age  of  twenty-Dine ;  Vanbragh,  in 
1796,  at  that  of  fifly-foar;  GoDgrere  not  til)  1739, 
in  his  fiffy-ointh  or  sixtieth  year.  Congreve's  first 
pUy,  the  dd  Bachelor,  was  broof^ht  out  in  1693,  the 
■uthor  having  already,  two  or  three  years  before, 
mide  himself  known  in  the  literary  world  by  a 
novel  called  "  The  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty 
Reconciled."  The  Old  Bnchebr  was  followed  by 
The  Double  Dealer,  in  1694,  and  by  Love  for  Love 
in  1696;  the  tragedy  of  the  Mourning  Bride  was 
produced  in  1697,  and  the  comedy  of  The  Way  of 
the  World  in  1700;  a  masqoersde  and  an  opera, 
both  of  slight  importanco,  were  the  only  dramatic 
pieces  he  wrote  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
comedy  of  Congreve  has  not  much  character,  still 
leu  bomor,  and  no  nature  at  all;  but  bbuses  and 
crackles  with  wit  and  repartee,  for  the  most  part  of 
so  onoaually  pure  and  brilliant  species — not  qoRtot, 
forced,  and  awkward,  like  what  we  find  in  some' 
other  attempts,  in  our  dramatic  literature  and  else- 
wbere,  at  the  same  kind  of  display,  but  apparently 
u  easy  and  spontaneoua  aa  it  is  pointed,  polished, 
and  exact.  His  plots  are  also  conatrncted  with 
mnch  artifice.  Sir  John  Vanbrugb  is  the  author  of 
ten  or  twelve  comedies,  of  which  the  first,  The  Re- 
hpse,  was  produced  ia  1697,  and  of  which  The 
Provoked  Wife,  The  CoDfedemcy,  and  The  Jour- 
ney to  London  (which  last,  loft  aofiniahed  by  the 
SDthor,  was  eomi^ted  by  Colley  Cibber),  are  those 
of  greatett  merit.  The  wit  of  Vanbrugb  flows 
rather  than  flashes ;  bat  its  copious  stream  may  vie 
in  its  own  way  with  the  daasling  fire-shower  of 
Coogreve ;  and  his  characters  have  roach  more  of 
real  flesh  and  blood  in  their  compositioa,  coarse 
aod  vicious  as  almost  all  the  more  powerfully  drawn 
among  them  are.  George  Farquhar,  the  aotbor  of 
the  Constant  Couple  and  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  and 
of  five  or  six  other  comedies,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
laod,  in  which  country  Congreve  also  spent  his  child- 
hood and  boyhood.  FHrquhar's  first  play,  bis  Love 
in  B  Bottle,  was  brought  out  with  great  success  at 
Drury-lane  in  1698;  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  his 
last,  was  in  the  midst  of  its  ran  when  the  illoess 
daring  which  it  bad  been  written  termioated  in  the 
poor  aatfaor's  early  death.  The  tbonghtless  and 
vohtilOt  hot  good-naturad  aod  geoeroas,  cbaracter 
of  Farquhar,  is  reflected  in  bis  comedies,  which, 
with  less  sparitte,  have  more  natural  life  and  airiness, 
and  are  animated  by  a  finer  spirit  of  whim,  than 
those  of  either  Vanbrugb  or  Congreve.  His  moral- 
ity, like  theirs,  is  abnadantly  free  and  easy ;  bat 
there  is  much  more  heart  about  his  profligacy  than 
in  theirs,  as  well  as  much  less  grossnaas  or  hard- 
ness. To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Col- 
ley Cibber,  who  has,  however,  scarcely  any  preten- 
sions to  be  ranked  as  one  of  our  classic  dramatists, 
ahboogfa,  of  aboat  two  dozrn  comedies,  tragedies, 
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:  and  other  pieces  of  which  he  is  the  author,  his 
Careless  Hosbnnd  and  one  or  two  othere  may  be 
admitted  to  be  lively  aod  agreeable.  Cibber,  who 
was  bora  in  1671,  produced  bis  first  play,  the  com- 
edy of  Love's  Last  Shift,  in  1696,  and  was  still  an 
oecaaiooal  writer  for  the  stage  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Geor^  II. ;  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions, iodeed,  bis  tragedy  entided  Papal  Tyrao- 
oy,  was  braogfat  oat  so  late  as  the  year  1745,  when 
he  himself  performed  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters; and  he  lived  till  1757.  His  well-known  ac- 
connt  of  his  own  life,  or  his  Apology  for  his  Life, 
as  he  modestly  or  affectedly  calls  it,  is  an  amusing 
piece  of  something  higher  than  gossip ;  the  sketchei^ 
he  gives  of  the  varioos  celebrated  actors  of  his  time 
are  many  of  tbem  executed.  Dot  perhapa  with  the 
deepest  insight,  but  yet  wiUi  mnch  giKphic  skill  in 
BO  for  as  regards  those  mere  soperficial  character- 
istics tliat  meet  the  ordinaiy  eye.  The  chief  tragic 
writer  of  this  age  was  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  author 
of  the  Fair  Penitent  and  Jane  Shore,  of  five  other 
tragedies,  one  comedy,  and  a  translation  in  rhyme 
of  Lneaa's  Pbarsalia.  Rowe,  who  was  born  in 
1673,  and  died  in  1718,  was  esteemed  in  bis  own 
day  a  great  roaster  of  the  pathetic,  but  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  little  more  than  a  smooth  and  occasbn- 
ally  sounding  veraifier. 

Many  other  minor  writers,  both  of  verse  and  of 
prose,  we  must  pasa  over  altogether;  but  two  poet- 
ical writers  still  remaio  too  eminent  to  be  omitted. 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  was  bom  in  1681  and  lived  till 
1765;  bat  his  works  were  all  written  and  pnblished 
within  the  present  period.  He  may  be  shortly 
characterized  as,  at  least  in  manner,  a  sort  of  suc- 
cessor, under  the  reign  of  Pope  and  the  new  style 
established  by  him  and  Drydan,  of  the  Donnes  and 
the  Cowleys  of*B  former  age.  He  had  nothing, 
however,  of  Donne's  subtile  foncy,  and  as  HtUe  of 
the  gayety  and  playfulness  that  occasiooally  break 
out  among  the  quibbles  and  contortions  of  Cowley. 
On  the  other  band,  he  has  much  more  passion  and 
pathos  than  Cowtey,  and,  with  less  elegance,  per- 
haps makes  a  nearer  approach  in  some  of  his  greatest 
passages  to  the  trae  sublime.  But  his  style  is  rad- 
ically an  affected  and  false  one ;  and  of  what  force  it 
seems  to  possess  the  greater  part  is  the  result,  not 
of  any  real  principle  of  life  within  it,  but  of  mere 
atrattiug  and  straining.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
the  poetiy  of  the  Night  Thongbts  than  that  of  the 
Seasons*   If  Young  is  all  art  and  eflbrt,  Thomson 

I  is  all  negligence  and  natnra ;  so  negligent,  indeed, 
that  he  poura  forth  his  unpremeditated  song  sppa- 
rently  without  the  thought  ever  occurring  to  him 
that  be  coold  improve  it  by  any  study  or  ebibora- 
tion,  any  more  than  if  he  were  some  winged  warbler 
of  the  woodlands,  seeking  and  caring  for  no  other 
listener  except  the  universal  Hxr  which  the  strain 
made  vocal.  Aa  he  is  the  poet  of  nature,  so  his 
poetry  has  all  the  intermingled  rudeness  and  luxu- 
riance of  its  theme.  There  is  no  writer  who  has 
drank  in  more  of  the  inmost  soul  of  his  subject.  If 
it  be  the  object  of  descriptive  poetry  to  present  as 
with  pictures  and  visions  the  effect  of  which  shall 
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via  widi  that  of  the  original*  from  which  thfly  nro 
(IrRWD,  then  Thomsoo  is  the  greatest  of  nil  descrip- 
tire  poeta;  for.  there  ia  oo  other  who  aurroands  as 
with  Bo  much  of  the  troth  of  Nature,  or  makes  us 
feel  BO  intimately  the  actael  preeaoce  aud  compao- 
iooshtp  of  all  her  hues  and  fragrances.  His  spring 
blossoms  and  gives  forth  its  beauty  like  ^  daisied 
meadow;  aod  his  summer  landscapes  have  all  the 
«»ttry  warmth  and  green  hiMmaace  of  June;  aod 
hia  harvest  fields  aod  his  orchards  hang  the  heavy 
bead."  as  if  tbeir  fruitage  ware  indeed  embrowning 
in  Aa,aMn;  and  we  see  and  hear  the  driving  of  his 
whitflr  snowa.  aa  if  th«  air  amand  nv  was  in  coofii- 
aUni'  with  their  vproan  The  baaniy  and  parity  of 
■maginatton,  dsn,  diStaaad  owr  the  ineledioas  staosaa 
of  the  Casila  of  Indolancai  nwka  that  poem  one  of 
the  gema  of  jbe  taaguaga.  Thonson  died  in  1748* 
in  bis  forty-eight  year.  Hia  eouotryman  and  eo- 
temporaryi  Allan  Ramsay,  the  author  of  tha  Gentle 
Shepherd,  and  of  ntaoy  aongs  aod  other  shorter 
poatieal  piecea  written  io  hia  nathra  dialect,  snrrirad 


till  1758.  when  ba  died  at  the  a^  of  aevraty-three. 
Ramsay's  lyrics,  though  often  coarae,  have,  many  of 
them,  considerable  rustic  hilarity  and  humor;  and  bis 
well-known  pastoral,  though  its  dramatic  pretensions 
otherwise  are  slender  enough,  has  much  nature  aud 
truth  both  io  the  chnractera  and  the  manners. 

Oar  space  will  allow  us  barely  to  add  the  names 
of  Parnell,  Savage,  Dyer,  Robert  Blair,  Collins, 
Sheoslone,  Akenside,  aod  Gray,  in  poetry;  of 
MaodevtUe,  Hutcheson,  Berkeley,  aod  Hartley,  in 
pbiloBophy ;  of  Butler,  Warburton,  Hoadley,  Mid- 
dlelOQ,  Seeker,  and  WHtts,  in  theology;  and  of  the 
aoveJiatSi  Fielding,  Richardson.  Sterna*  and  Smodet 
— aa  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  remuoing  writers 
baloagii^  to  this  period.  Several  of  these,  how- 
ever, anrvived  the  aecesaion  of  George  III.,  al- 
though  tbeii:  works  were  onostly  produced  before 
that  epoch.  Johnson,  Hume,  Smith,  Burke,  and 
others  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  next 
reign,  had  also  already  begun  to  court  the  public  at- 
tention. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THt:  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  dress  of  the  up- 
per cbiasea,  botb  male 
Bad  female,  dnriogtbe 
reigo  of  Witliiim  III. 
difTered  but  little  from 
thnt  which  had  become 
fHshiooHbie  toward  the 
close  of  Charles  Il.'s. 
Strait  square-cntcoBts, 
and  waistcoats  of  equal 
length,  reaching  to  the 
knee;  breeches  fiuten- 
ed  beneath  the  kDee, 
bat  hidden  by  the  long 
■tockings  which  were  drawn  np  orer  them;  long 
Mckcloths  of  Flanders  or  Spaniah  point  lace; 
shoes,  the  upper  leathers  of  which  rose  coDsidera- 
bij  above  the  inatep,  and  were  fastened  by  a  small 
Btnip  over  it,  passing  through  a  buckle  placed  rath- 
er on  one  side ;  hats  bent  up  or  cocked  all  round 
■□d  trimmed  with  feathers ;  fringed  gloves  and  mon- 
strous periwigs,  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  comb 
publicly,  formed  the  habit  of  the  beaux  of  London. 
The  ladies  seem  to  have  adopted  some  t>f  the  Dutch 
fiuhions.  The  stomncher  appears  more  formally 
laced.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  become  strnit  and 
light,  and  terminate  with  a  cuff  above  the  elbow,  io 


imitation  of  those  of  the  male  sei.  Rows  of  floancfls 
and  furbelows  or  hlbnhiB  border  the  petticoat,  which 
isdisclosed  by  the  gowo  beinglooped  completely  back. 
The  heftd-dress  was  exce»dingly  high  in  front,  being 
composed  of  a  cap,  the  Inoe  of  which  rose,  in  three 
or  more  tiers,  almost  to  a  point  above  the  forehead, 
the  hair  being  combed  up  aud  disposed  in  rows  of 
wavy  curls  one  above  the  other,  in  a  way  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  understood*  and  we  Must  there- 
fore refer  oar  readers  to  the  accompnoyiag  en- 
gravings. 

Hair-powder  waa  worn  occasiunallyt  but  not  gen 
erBlly. 

The  dress  of  the  eommoonlty  uoderwent  no  nl- 
teration.  Footmen  were  forbidden  to  wear  swords, 
or  any  offensive  weapOD.  •*  within  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don andWestmiuBterand  the  liberties  aud  preciucta 
of  the  same,"  by  an  order  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  gazetted  January  1,  1701. 

Muffs  were  carried  by  both  Bexes.  They  were 
very  small,  and  ornamented  sometimes  with  large 
bows  of  ribbons.  Leopard-skin  muffs  were  isBhion- 
able  io  1702. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  distinguished  by 
no  particular  alteration  in  the  male  costume.  The 
hat  became  smaller  and  was  more  regularly  cocked 
on  three  sides,  and  the  cuffs  of  the  coata,  worn  very 
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ComMI  or  TBI  CoKMOKALTT,  TtMl  or  WiLUAB  AMD  Hait. 

Fron  PflnU  by  Romalii  de  Hoog«,  IBSV,  ud  Mmitod'*  Criu  oC  Londoa. 


Inrge,  descended  r  little  nearer  to  the  wriat.  The 
brond  sword-belt  hnd  vaQwhed,  and  the  sword-hilt 
DOW  paeped  from  between  the  itilfened  skirts  of 
the  square-cut  coat.  Blue  or  scarlet  silL  stockings, 
with  gold  or  silver  clocks,  were  much  worn ;  and 
shoes,  with  high,  red  beela  and  small  buckles;  vel- 
v.et  garters  were  worn  over  the  stockings  below  the 
knee,  and  fRStened  by  small  buckles  on  ooe  side. 
The  campaign  wig  was  imported  from  France.  They 
were  made  very  full,  curled  eighteen  inches  in  length 
to  the  front,  with  drop  locJcs.  "  When  human  hair 
WHS  scarce,"  says  Malcolm,  "a  little  horsehair  sup- 
plied the  place  in  the  parts  least  in  sight."  We 
hIbo  read  of  black  riding-wigs,  bag-wigs,  and  night- 
cap wigs. 

The  dress  of  a  youth  in  the  middle  ranks  of  lifh 
is  thus  described  in  an  advertisement  issued  in 
1703:  >'  Ha  is  of  fair  complexion,  with  light-browo 
lank  hair,  having  on  a  dark-brown  frieze  coat, 
double-breasted  od  each  side,  with  black  buttons 
and  button-holes;  a  light  drugget  waisooat.  red 
shag  breechea,  striped  with  black  stripes,  and  black 
stockings." 

Mourning  rings  were  worn  in  1703,  and  black 
silk  facings  to  coats  of  all  colors.  The  battle  of 
RamiliPS,  fought  in  1706,  gave  name  to  a  peculiar 
cock  of  the  hnt,  and  to  a  long,  gradually  dimioishiDg 
plaited  tail  to  the  wig,  with  a  great  bow  at  the  top 
and  asraall  one  at  the  bottom ;  as  also  to  the  peruke 
itself,  which  was  called  a  Ramilie  wig,  end  was 
worn  as  late  as  ^e  reign  of  George  III.  The  ridic- 
qIous  long  wigs  of  1710  were  very  expensive.  Ooe 
was  advertised  as  stolen  in  that  year  worth  live 
;^uinens,  and  Duumvir's  ''fair  wig,"  in  the  Tatler 


(No.  54),  "  cost  forty  guineas."  In  the  same  work, 
also,  a  ludicrous  advertisement  contains  the  follow- 
ing notice  : — "  N-B.  Dancing-shoes  not  exceeding 
four  incAu  height  in  the  heel,  and  periwigs  not  ex- 
ceeding three  feet  in  length,  are  carried  in  the 
cpacb-box  gratis."  Bickerstaff  mentions,  casually, 
the  beau's  pearl-colored  BUx,\i\nffi,  red-topped  shoes, 
fringed  gloves,  large  wigs,  and  feathers  in  the  hat 
under  the  same  date. 

Those  who  did  not  wear  powder,  and  who  ob- 
jected to  the  enormous  expense  or  weight  of  the 
fashionable  wigs,  wore  their  own  hair  in  long  curls 
to  resemble  them;  and  a  Mr.  Michon,  a  goldsmith, 
advertised  in  1710  that  he  had  "found  out  a  clear 
water"  which  would  convert  gray  or  red  hair  into 
browD  or  black. 

In  1714  a  Mr.  John  Osheal  had  the  misfortone 
to  be  robbed  of  a  "  scarlet  cloth  suit,  laced  with  broad 
gold-lace,  Hoed  aod  faced  with  bine ;  a  fioe  cinnamon 
cloth  suit,  with  plate-buttons,  the  waistcoat  fringed 
with  a  silk  fringe  of  the  same  color :  aod  a  rich  yel- 
low-flowered satin  morning  gown,  lined  with  cher- 
ry-colored satin,  with  a  pocket  on  the  right  side." 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  for  the  first  eight  or  nine 
years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  differed  little  from  that 
introduced  during  that  of  ber  immediate  predeces- 
sors ;  but  in  1711  two  vast  changes  took  place.  The 
first  was  the  abaodooment  of  the  monstrously  high 
heads  aod  caps,  the  tower  and  commode,  &c.,  for  a 
natural  and  elegant  coiUbre,  observable  in  the  best 
known  portraits  of  her  majesty,  and  highly  praised 
by  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  who  says,  "I  remem- 
ber several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near  seven 
feet  high  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five." 
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The  Mcond  wns  the  iDtradaetioD  of  the  hoop.  Thit 
well-knowo  Biticle  of  female  ittire  wss  invented  by 
a  celebrated  mantoa- maker  of  the  name  of  Selby, 
wboae  death  is  inooaaced  in  the  Weekly  JoaniHl  of 
1717.  lo  the  month  of  July,  1711,  we  find  that  the 
oew-&8hioaed  petticoat  had  swelled  ont  to  an  enor- 
rnona  size,  eo  that  what  the  ladiei  had  lost  in  height 
they  made  op  in  breadth;  and  a  correapoodeat, 
■peaking  of  the  nofoahionabla  coontrjr  ladtea  at  abtty 
miles'  diBtanee  from  London,  aayi  they  can  abao- 
lately  walk  in  their  hooped  petticoata  without  Incon- 
renience. 

The  fiiahioD  of  patching  the  feee*  which  waa  in- 
troduced at  least  as  early  as  1680.  was  at  thia  period 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  Its  application  to  party 
politics  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 

Puwder  was  worn  more  by  gentlemeo  than  by 
Indies,  the  latter  assuming  sometimes  even  the  male 
periwig  wbeo  taking  the  air  oo  horseback.  A  lady's 
riding  suit  uf  this  period  is  described,  in  the  104tb 
Number  of  the  S[>ecttttor,  as  consisting  of  a  coat 
and  waistcoat  of  blue  camlet  trimmed  and  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  with  a  petticoat  of  the  same  stuff, 
by  which  alone  her  sex  was  recognized,  as  she  wore 
a  smartly-cocked  beaver  hat  edged  with  silver  and 
rendered  more  sprightly  by  a  feather ;  while  her 
hair,  cnried  and  powdered,  hung  to  a  considerable 
length  down  her  ahoulders,  tied  like  that  of  a  rakish 
young  gentlamanf  with  a  long  streaming  Kutot  rib- 
boo.* 

Tho  aacqne  and  the  hood  were  itill  worn — the 

>  Thta  faihioa  of  ty  ing  thi  hair  n  nid  to  have  been  firrt  iDtrodaced 
byibt  Mad  Lord  BaLufbruke.— Scs  Natk'i  CoUtet. /or  WoruMtr- 

Mn,  i.,  an. 


latter,  which  during  the  previous  reign  was  com- 
monly black  silk,  velvet,  or  sarcenet,  we  now  find 
of  various  colors.  ^'A  spotted  hood"  is  advertised, 
as  having  been  stoleo,  in  the  Post  Boy  of  Nov.  15, 
1709.  Blue,  yellow,  pink,  and  green  hoods  were 
worn  at  the  Opera,  in  1711,  aad  cherry-colored 
hoods  were  the  rage  in  1712.  The  following  re- 
markable Bfticles  of  female  apparel  are  mentioned 
by  Malcolm,  from  advertisements  dated  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  eighteenth  century : — A 
gown  of  orange  damask  lined  with  striped  silk— a 
head  with  very  fine  looped  lace  of  very  great  value ; 
a  Flanders  laced  hood ;  a  pair  of  double  ruffles 
and  tuckers ;  two  laced  aprons,  one  point,  tho  other 
Flanders  lace;  and  a  large  black  scarf  embroidered 
with  gold."  These  were  all  stoleo  during  a  fire 
which  occurred  in  Red  Lion  Square,  in  1700.  A 
black  silk  petticoat  with  n  red  and  white  calico 
border,  cherry-colored  stays  trimmed  with  blue 
and  silver,  a  red  and  dove-colored  damask  gown 
flowered  with  large  trees,  a  yellow  siiCin  apron 
trimmed  with  white  Pereian  muelin,  bead  cloths 
with  crow-foot  edging,  double  ruffles  with  fine  edg- 
ing, a  black  silk  furbelowed  scarf,  and  a  spotted  hood : 
these  were  stolen  in  November,  1709.  The  laca- 
chamber,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  in  1710,  advertises  ••one 
Brussels  head  at  ^40;  one  ground  Bmsseb  head  nt 
c£30 ;  one  looped  Brussels  head  at  <£30. 

In  1713  were  advertised  for  aale  an  IwaheUa  c*A- 
lored  hneob  gown,  flowered  widi  green  and  gold ; 
a  dark-colored  cloth  gown  and  petticoat  with  two 
silver  orrices,'  a  purple  and  gold  atlat  gown;  a 
scarlet  and  gold  atlas  petticoat  edged,  with  silver ;  h 
1  A  pccttliMMitoriaM. 
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wrought  under- petticoat  edged  with  gokl;  a  black 
velvet  pettigoat ;  an  (Ulejah  petticoat  atriped  with 
green,  gold,  and  white ;  a  blue  and  silver  silk  gown 
and  petticoat;  a  blue  and  gold  atlna  gown  and  petti 
coat ;  and  clogs  laced  with  silver. 

In  the  aatne  year  were  lost  "a  green  silk  knit 
waistcoat,  with  gold  and  Bilver  flowers  nil  over  it, 
and  about  foarteen  yards  of  gold  and  silver  thick 
lace  OD  it;  and  a  petticoat  of  rich,  strong,  flowered 


satin,  red  and  white,  all  in  great  flowers  or  leaves, 
and  scarlet  flowers  with  black  specks  brocaded  in, 
raised  high  like  velvet  or  shag." 

So  much  for  names  and  descriptioQs ;  for  ahapea 
we  must  refer  to  the  engraver. 

The  reign  of  George  I.  offera  uo  particular  feature 
for  remark.  Wigs  maintained  their  ground  :  and  in 
1720  white  hair,  for  the  maoufncture  of  tbem,  bore 
a  monstrous  price.  In  the  Original  Weekly  Joumnl 


Gbk»al  CoaroiiB,  nm  or  Gbokob  I,  B«lacl«d  from  early  worki  of  Hofartti. 


for  that  year  it  is  stated  that  tbe  hair  of  a  woman 
who  lived  to  tbe  age  of  170  (probably  a  misprint  fur 
107)  was  sold,  nftev  her  death,  to  a  periwig-maker 

for  ^£50. 

Powder  became  more  general,  bat  not  among  the 
military,  it  would  seem,  as,  according  to  the  Flying 
Post  of  June  14th,  1733.  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr. 
Talbot)  appeared  on  horseback  at  a  review,  in  tbe 
king's  train,  in  a  lay  habit  of  purple,  with  jack  boots, 
nod  his  hat  cocked,  and  a  black  trig  tied  behind  him, 
like  a  militant  officer. 

The  ladies  woi-e  hooped  petticoats,  scarlet  cloaks 
with  hoods,  termed  cardinals,  and  masks  when  walk- 
ing. Black  and  white  beaver  hats  for  ladies  were 
advertised,  in  1719,  faced  with  colored  silks  and 
trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  lace.  Tbe  sacque  was 
still  in  vogue.  The  paiotiogs  of  Watteau,  who  died 
in  1721,  and  of  Laacret,  who  died  in  1724.  though 
their  works  are  much  tinged  with  fancy,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  authorities  for  the  dress  of  this  and 
tbe  preceding  reign. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  fumisbes  ns  with  hosts 
of  authorities.  The  paintings  of  the  unrivaled  Ho- 
garth alone  form  a  gallery  of  fashions  of  the  most 
instructive  and  amusing  description. 

The  following  picture  of  a  beau  of  1737,  in  dog- 


grel  of  the  day,  ia  given  by  Malcolm  from  Mist's 
Journal : — 

-  Take  ooa  oT  the  brt«bts  from  Sl  Jsnw't  or  WtalieX 
Twill  bMi  be  If  Digh  all  feet  he  prove  high. 
Then  take  of  Dne  linen  cuougb  to  wrap  him  In, 
Bight  Meek  1  in  must  twUt  rouod  hi*  timoui  and  wriat 
Red  heel*  to  lita  tlioea,  gold  clock*  to  hi*  hote, 
With  ealvoi  fumxtmm  Muf — -fnr  a  muff ; 
In  black  velvet  breechei  let  him  pnt  nil  hia  rieh«a. 
Then  cover  hli  waJil  with  a  iult  thai'*  Well  laced; 
Til  beat  if  he  weare  dm  more  than  ten  hairs, 
To  keep  hU  bmlni  cool,  on  each  ilde  of  bla  ikull. 
Let  a  queue  be  prepared  twice  oa  long  aa  a  yard, 
Shnrl  measure  I  uienn— there  la  great  odd*  between: 
Thia  done,  jrour  beau  place  before  a  large  f  lasa. 
The  recipe  to  fuiail.  mix  with  powder  pulvll. 
And  then  let  It  molder  away  on  bla  abonlder. 
Lei  a  *word  then  be  tied  up  to  hi*  left  side. 
And  under  hi*  arm  place  bla  bat  for  a  charm; 
Then  let  hltu  learn  daudnf ,  and  to  ride  borae*  pranclDg ; 
Italian  and  French,  to  drink  and  to  wench: 
Oh,  then,  with  what  wonder  will  he  Hli  the  h«>  mnit  here. 

The  Universal  Spectator  of  1730,  quoted  by  Mal- 
colm says,  The  wearing  of  swords  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town  ia  by  mnny  polite  youog  gentlemen 
laid  aside ;  and,  instead  thereof,  they  carry  large  oak 
sticks,  with  great  heads  and  ugly  fares  carved  there- 
on." We  give  an  engraving  illustrative  of  this  par- 
ticular fashion,  as  well  as  of  the  genera]  dreaa  of 
the  day,  from  a  well-known  print  representing  the 
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Mall  in  St.  Jridbs^b  Park,  with  o\d  BaekiDgbam 
House  to  1735.  Among  other  peculiRrities  the 
reader  will  dietinguiah  that  the  high-crowned  hat  is 
worn  by  seveml  females :  aiid  we  find  id  the  Week- 
ly Register  of  July  the  10th,  1731,  that  it  bad  tbeu 
first  made  its  reappearance: — "  Tbe  high-crowned 
hat,  after  having  been  confined  to  cots  and  villages 
for  so  long  a  time,  is  become  the  faTorite  mf>de  of 
quality,  and  is  the  politest  distinction  of  a  fashion- 
sble  undress."*  Perukes  were  a  highly  important 
article  in  1734.  Those  of  light  gray  human  hair 
were  four  guineas  each,  light  grizzle  ties  three 
guineas;  and  other  colors  in  proportion,  down  to 
twenty-five  shillings.  Bright  gray  human  hair  cue 
perukes  were  from  two  guineas  to  fifteen  shillings 
each,  and  bob-perukes  of  the  same  material  a  little 
dearer.  Malcolm  adds,  "  It  will  be  observed,  from 
the  gradation  in  price,  that  real  gray  hair  was  most 
in  fashion,  and  dark  of  no  estimation." 

The  following  extracts  give  us  a  description  of 
tbe  fuller  court-dress  of  1735; — "On  his  majesty's 
birthday  the  queen  whs  in  a  beautiful  suit  made  o^. 

silk  of  the  produce  of  Georgia  The  noblemen 

and  gentlemen  wore  chiefly  at  court  brown  flowered 
velvets,  or  dark  cloth  coats  laced  with  gold  or  silver, 
or  plain  velvets  of  various  colors,  and  breeches  of 
the  same.  Their  waistcoats  were  either  gold  stufTs 
or  rich  flowered  silks  of  a  large  pattern,  with  a  wbite 
ground  ;  the  make  much  the  same  as  bag  been  worn 
some  time,  only  many  had  open  sleeves  to  their 
coats  :  their  tie-wigs  were  with  large  curls,  setting 
forward  and  rising  from  the  forehead,  though  not 
very  high  :  the  ties  were  thick  and  longer  than  of 
late,  and  both  behind  ;  some  few  had  bag-wigs. 

The  ladies  wore  flowered  silks  of  various  sorts 
of  a  large  pattern,  but  mostly  with  a  white  ground, 

<  Malcoln'a  AnMdo(««,  ii.,  331 


with  wide  short  sleeves,  and  short  petticoats :  tbeir 
gowns  were  pinned  up  variously  behind,  though 
mostly  narrow.  Some  few  had  gold  or  silver  notu 
on  their  petticoats,  and  to  tbeir  facings  and  robings ; 
and  some  had  gold  and  silver  nets  on  their  gown 
sleeves,  like  flounces:  they  wore  chiefly  fine  eacnl- 
oped  laced  heads,  and  dressed  mostly  English. 
Some  few  bad  their  hair  curled  down  on  the  sides, 
but  most  of  them  had  it  pinned  up  quite  short,  ant/ 
almost  all  of  them  vnlh  powder  both  before  and  be- 
hind. 

"Some  few  had  their  beads  made  up  Dutch, 
some  with  cockades  of  ribbons  on  the  side,  and  otheni 
with  artificial  flowers;  they  wore  treble  escaloped 
laced  ruffles,  one  full  tacked  up  before  and  two 
down,  but  all  three  down  behind,  though  some  few 
bad  two  falls  tacked  up  mnd  one  down  before. 
Laced  tippets  were  much  worn;  some  had  diamond 
solitaires  to  hook  them  together,  others  had  their 
jewels  made  up  bows  and  ends.  Those  without 
tippets  had  mostly  very  broad-laced  tnckers,  with 
diamond  necklaces  and  earrings.  Diamond  bucklett 
were  much  worn  in  the  shoes  both  of  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  Lord  Castlemaine  made  a  very 
splendid  appearance  among  the  young  noblemen, 
in  a  rich  gold  stuff  coat,  as  Lady  Harcourt  did 
among  the  ladies,  in  a  white  ground  rich  silk,  em- 
bossed with  gold  and  silver,  aud  fine  colored  flowem 
of  a  large  pattern.'' ' 

The  editor  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  in  De- 
cember, 1738,  makes  a  lady  of  fashion  complain  of 
the  dress  of  gentlemen  at  the  play  in  tbe  following 
terms : — "  Some  of  them  had  those  loose  kind  of 
great  coats  on,  which  I  have  heard  called  WTap-rag- 

>  Vid*  tiio  %  flimilar  datcHption  of  thacovrt  dranai  oa  thm  muriagT. 
uf  Fraderic  Pnnco  of  Walai,  ia  (ha  WmUj  JouraU,  Hfty  1,  1T3S,  aod 
M«lcoIn'i  AnacdoUi,  ).,  300. 
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cala,  with  gold-laced  hata  alouched,  io  boroble  imi- 
tution  of  $tage-coachmen ;  others  aapired  at  being 
grooms,  and'  bud  dirty  boota  and  spurs,  with  blnck 
cape  OD  and  long  whips  in  their  hands :  a  third  wore 
scanty  frocka,  little  shabby  hate  put  on  one  side, 
and  clubs  in  their  hands." 
These  fashions  will  be  all  observed  in  the  print 


before  alladed  to,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  the  companion  print  of  faabiooa  io  1745.  from 
which  we  also  give  an  engraving.  Claret- colored 
cloths  were  now  considered  as  handsome  suits; 
and  light  blue,  with  ailver  button-boles  and  siher 
garters  to  the  knees,  was  very  fashionable  between 
1740  and  1751. 


In  1753.  The  Adventurer  (No.  101)  contains  a 
descriptioo  of  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  a  green- 
horn into  a  blood.  "  I  cut  off  my  hair  and  procured 
a  brown  bob  periwig  of  Wilding,  of  the  same  color, 
with  a  single  row  of  curls  put  round  the  bottom, 
which  I  wore  very  nicely  combed  and  without  pow- 
der. My  hat,  which  had  been  cocked  with  great 
exactness  in  an  equilateral  triangle,  I  discarded, 
and  purchased  one  of  a  more  fasbioaable  size,  the 
fore-corner  of  which  projected  near  two  inches 
farther  than  those  on  each  side,  and  was  molded 
into  the  Bba|>e  of  a  spout."  This  latter  fashion, 
however,  we  find  he  altered  by  considerably  ele- 
vating and  ehortening  the  fore-corner  of  it  "till  it 
no  lunger  resembled  a  spout,  but  the  corner  of  a 
mince-pie."  To  this  form  of  bat  succeeded  the 
larger  one  from  Germauy  called  the  Kevenhuller. 

With  respect  to  the  ladies'  dress  of  this  reign, 
we  find  that  in  1745  the  hoop  had  increased  at  the 
aides  and  diminiahed  in  front;  and  a  pamphlet  waa 
published  in  tbnt  year,  entitled  "  The  Enormone 
Abomination  of  the  Hoop- petticoat  as  the  Fashion 
now  is."  In  1755  it  was  so  much  reduced  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible  io  some  figures;  but  two  years 
afterward  we  find  it  refixpandiog  right  and  left  into 
the  lest  and  most  fHmiliar  shape  assumed  by  that 
monstrosity  within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
generation. 

In  1745-6  gipsy  straw  hats  are  seen,  end  little 
bonnets  tied  under  the  chin,  almost  of  the  modern 


shape.  Long  aprons  were  woro  in  1744 ;  then 
abort  ones;  aad  before  175S  long  ones  again,  aa  in 
that  year  a  lady  is  made  to  exclaim.  Short  aprons 
are  coming  into  fashion  again."'  In  the  same  year 
we  hear  of  a  auccessor  to  the  hood,  under  the  name 
of  tk  capuchin.  Patches  were  much  used,  and  brace- 
lets worn  over  long  gloves.  In  1751  we  read  of 
the  loas  of  a  lady's  "  white  fustian  riding-habit, 
turned  up  with  blue  and  laced  with  silver,  a  petti' 
coat  of  the  same,  and  a  waistcoat  trimmed  also  with 
silver."*  Three  years  before  this  we  hear  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  being  met  by  George  II.  oa 
horseback,  her  grace  being  attired  in  a  riding-habit 
of  blue,  faced  with  while ;  with  the  effect  of  which 
the  king  was  eu  much  struck,  that,  a  uniform  for 
the  navy  having  been  at  that  time  under  considera- 
tion, his  majesty  immediately  ordered  those  colors 
to  be  adopted.'  A  uniform  for  the  army  had  been 
long  previously  in  existence  :  the  exact  date  of  its 
introduction  it  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determ- 
ine ;  but,  as  the  cuirass  and  buff  coat  were  aban- 
doned about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  III., 
the  scarlet  and  blue  national  uniform  became,  we 
presume,  definitely  established  in  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  which  reign  also  the  musket  with  the 
socket  bayonet  superseded  the  pike,  the  cartouch- 

■  Gr«;'i  Inn  Joonial,  Nn,  7, 

*  Huloolm'i  AoMdotra,  toI.  ii.,  p.  SM. 

■  Paper  Mr.  Lockar,  oor  of  tha  oonuniHinm  of  Oiwnwieh  Ba» 
pital,  nad  bclbn  th«  Sociat;  of  Aatiquriaa,  Much  ISih.  1830. 
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box,  the  baodelier,  and  the  gorget — the  last  piece  of 
MDcieot  defeasive  armor— dwindled  into  the  oroa- 
ineotal  trifle  which  has  been  latterly  altogether  dis-' 
carded.  The  red  and  white  feather  appears  first 
m  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  black  cockade  in 
(leorge  II.'s.  Hogarth,  in  his  ''March  to  Fioch- 
Iry,"  furnishes  us  with  the  dresa  of  the  grenadiers 


in  1745.  The  cap  that  is  there  seen  was  worn, 
however,  as  early  ns  Queen  Anne's  reign,  as  an 
origiaal  one  is  preserved  at  Goodrich  Coart. 

For  the  more  minute  changes  of  cat  and  color  in 
the  nniforins  of  the  various  regiments  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  must  refpr 
the  reader  to  the  Memorials  of  the  British  Army, 


HiirrAKT  Cmtwi,  tuu  or  Gboms  II.  Seteoiad  ftom  Hoffirth'!  llsnh  lo  PlBchley. 
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DOW  publishing  (one  number  or  Tolnme  being  dedi- 
cnted  to  each  regiment),  from  the  very  best  Huthor- 
ities,  the  work  having  been  originally  undertftkeo 
by  command  of  his  late  majesty,  King  William  IV.. 
as  we  have  not  space  for  such  details  as  that  sub- 
ject would  necessarily  lead  us  into. 

The  commeuceraeDt  of  the  eighteenth  century 


maybe  said  to  have  completed  the  faroisbiDg of oor 
English  mansions,  and  supplied  them  with  neirl; 
every  article  of  convenience  or  luxury  which  tliej 
at  present  possess,  and  generally  made  in  so  supe- 
rior a  style,  in  respect  both  of  elegance  of  form  lod 
durability  of  material,  that  original  furniture  of  tlui 
period  is  dow  greedily  sought  after,  and  imitttiuu 


EiTTivs  Booh  Franmi.  tiki  or  Williak  III.  Belecied  ftom  Speclmoii  at  Kurit,  tnd  in  Private  Col1«eIiou. 


Cabirit  CHuai.  btc,  timi  or  Wiu.iam  111.  anb  Ann.  From  BpeelmeM  in  Private  ColtecUou 
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(tf  it  widely  fabricated  to  meet  the  demand.  Nor 
is  this  rnge  for  furniture  "4  la  Louin  Quntorze," 
■od  "  ^  la  Louis  Quinze"  to  he  wondered  tit  after 
the  poor,  tasteless,  comfortless  mockery  of  the 
"classical  style."  introduced  subsequently  to  the 
French  Revolution,  and  but  recently  discarded. 
Id  1703  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  furniture  and 


ornamentnl  architecture  was  published  by  the  Siear 
de  Marot,  architect  to  King  William  III.,  coutain- 
ing  the  most  elegant  designs  for  fsuteuils,  canapes, 
beds,  tables,  mirrors,  girandoles,  candelabras,  man- 
tle-pieces, &c.  The  passion  for  porrelain  at  that 
period  is  particularly  illustrated  by  the  engraving 
of  a  room  titled  up    i  la  Chiooise,"  with  quantities 
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of  small  brackets  following  the  outlines  of  the  pan- 
els, mantle-piece,  glass,  ice.,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a  small  cnp,  saucer,  jar,  or  other  china  orna- 
ment. The  plays  of  this  date  have  also  coDtinaal 
allusions  to  the  purchase  of  china-ware  tea-cups, 
jars,  monsters,  and  mandarins,  by  ladies  of  quality. 
Japanned  cabinets  aud  folding-screens  were  also 
much  in  fashion  about  this  time. 

The  principal  novelty,  however,  of  this  date  was 
the  introduction  of  mahogany.  A  block  of  it  was 
sent,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeetb  century,  to  Dr. 
tiibboos,  a  physician  of  London;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  wood,  when  wrought  up,  became  so  attractive 
that  it  speedily  engrossed  universal  attention.  Re- 
quiring no  additional  ambetlishraent  from  painting 
and  gilding,  and  its  beauty  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  by  use  and  age.  it  rapidly  superseded 
all  other  woods  for  the  general  purposes  of  cabinet- 
making,  and  was  also  chosen  for  the  embellishment 
of  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  as  the  exqui- 
sitely-carved  pulpits,  columns,  galleries,  balusters, 
doors,  Sec.,  of  such  buildings  both  here  and  on  the 
continent  sufficiently  testify.  In  addition  to  the 
Chinese  porcelain,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  the 
manufactures  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  6cc., 
enlightened  by  the  revelations  of  a  Jesuit  narAed 
D'Entrecolles,  in  1713,  contributed  their  produc- 
tioDs;  and  candlesticks,  inkstands,  hand-bells,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  articles  for  the  toilet  and  writing-ta- 
ble were  added  to  the  dinner,  tea,  and  coSee-ser^ 
vices  composed  of  this  novel  and  beautiful  material. 
With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  too,  the 
making  of  flint-glass  had  arrived  at  sufficient  per- 
fection in  this  country  to  render  ns  independent  of 
foreigners  for  the  supply  of  the  common  articles  of 
decanters,  drinking-glasses,  &c. ;  but  for  plate-glass 


we  were  still  indebted  to  Venice — an  establishment 
founded  at  Lambeth  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  1673.  having  failed  shortly  afterward.'  The  art 
of  making  what  are  called  Brussels  carpets  was  in- 
troduced at  Kidderminster,  in  1745,  from  Tournay, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  floors 
of  all  respectable  houses  were  carpeted  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  present  period 
commenced  sufliciently  account  for  that  politicsl 
spirit  that  now  diffused  itself  throughout  English 
society,  and  the  warm  party-feeling  that  took  pos- 
session of  all  classes,  giving  rise  to  various  new  hab. 
its  of  life,  and  extensively  influencing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time.  Old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  men  and  women,  now  became  alike  politi- 
cians; contention  about  aflairs  of  stale  overran  not 
only  literature  and  religion,  the  coffee-house  and 
the  church,  but  the  places  of  public  amusement, 
and  the  very  street  merriment  of  the  populace. 
In  1737,  Walpole  found  himself  so  much  annoyed 
by  the  satire  and  abuse  leveled  at  his  admiotstra- 
tion  from  the  stage,  that  he  brought  in  and  carried 
through  parliament  a  bill  prohibiting  the  acting  of 
any  play,  for  the  future,  without  the  authority  of 
the  lord  chamberlain — a  restriction  on  the  liberty 
of  theatrical  representation  which,  as  is  well  known, 
remains  still  unremoved.  Some  years  before  this, 
in  1711,  a  procession  of  wax  fignres,  which  had  been 
announced  for  the  birthday  of  Queen  Elisabeth — 
the  17th  of  November — so  much  aunoyed  the  gov* 

>  Til*  Art  of  etchini  npno  ftui  wai  iiteortnd  hy  Henrj  Scbwu- 
hird.  rn  ISTD.  Soiallmg-fUnri  and  drcmoifn,  pafticulaTly  of  Datxi 
01  G«rn»ii  iDUiufKtiin,  wer*  claboralBlj  aDcnTad  with  banldic  d»- 
*icat,  huutint  ■objcoli,  Ac. 
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ernmeot,  that  a  seoTetary  of  state's  warrant  wai  is- 
sued for  the  appreheosiOD  of  the  puppets.  Ereo 
Paach  abaodoDed  his  domestic  brawls  for  pablic 
feuds,  sod  might  be  heard,  at  the  corners  of  streets, 
gibbering  for  or  against  the  existing  order  of  things 
It  the  pleasure  of  his  employer.  The  reign  of 
Aooe,  and  still  more  those  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
sbuuoded  in  female  politicisas.  Lady  Sunderland, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
■Dd  commonly  cslled  the  Little  Whig,  had,  like 
her  mother,  a  beautiful  head  of  hair;  and,  with  her 
fair  treasea.  she  was  wont  to  angle  for  the  hearts 
of  the  Tories  by  receiving,  at  her  toilet,  all  those 
gentleraPD  whose  votes  or  interest  she  wished  to 
secure,  nod  dressing  her  head  while  they  stood  by.' 
At  public  places  the  political  party  to  which  a  lady 
belonged  was  to  be  known  by  the  arrangement  of 
her  patches.    The  Spectator  gives  a  humorous  de- 

'  Walpola'i  RMBiniwaBcei  of  U)«  Ruipi  of  GMi|e  I. 


scription  of  a  beautiful  Whig  lady  who  had  a  narunit 
mole,  like  n  patch,  upon  the  Tor;  side  of  her  brow, 
by  which  she  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  an  ally  by 
her  political  opponents:  and  thus,  like  a  privateer 
under  false  colors,  she  often  sunk  the  nownry  ene- 
my by  an  unexpected  broadside.*  At  the  theater 
the  female  Whigs  and  Tories  sat  also  upon  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  bouse,  white  those  ladies  who  had 
not  yet  declared  themselves  patched  both  sides  of 
the  brow,  and  occupied  the  middle  boxes.  Anoth- 
er method  by  which  they  announced  their  pnrty- 
feetings  was  by  the  color  of  their  hoods,  wheu  these 
had  become  a  fashionable  heed-dress.' 

Places  of  public  resort  and  political  discussion 
for  gentlemen  had,  by  the  beginniug  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  multiplied  in  an  incooceivable  de- 
gree in  London,  in  the  shape  of  club-houses,  choc- 
olate-houses, and  coffee-houses.    Of  the  chocolnte- 
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oooses.  the  chief  were  the  Cocon  Tree  and  White's ; 
the  principal  eolfee-houses  were  St.  James's,  the 
Smyrna,  Mrs.  Rochford's,  and  the  British.  All 
these  were  so  near  each  other  that  in  less  thnn  an 
hour  one  might  see  the  company  at  all  of  them. 
As  for  the  club-houses,  they  were  so  numerous 
that,  besides  the  large  ones,  there  was  one  or  more 
for  almost  every  parish,  in  which  the  citizens  re- 
galed themselves  after  the  business  of  the  day.  and 
found  fault  with  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
Ai  might  have  been  expected,  the  rival  parties  kept 
by  their  respective  houses  of  resort;  so  that  a  Whig 
would  not  go  to  the  Cocoa  Tree  or  Ofioda's,  and  a 
Tory  would  not  be  eeen  in  St.  James's.'  In  enter- 
ing a  coffee-house,  the  customer  had  only  to  pay  a 
peony  at  the  bar;  and  for  this  he  was  not  only  re- 
galed with  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  accommodated  with 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  both  English  and  for- 
eign, and  the  newest  pamphlets  on  morals  and  poli- 
tics. In  these  places  politicians  were  wont  (if  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  gather  hearers,  where  all 
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Were  rendy  to  speak)  to  settle  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, to  crown  and  depose  kings  at  pleasure,  and  to 
prove  that  England  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  to 
their  hearts' contentment.  In  this  spirit  the  trades- 
man forsook  bis  shop,  and  the  merchant  his  ware- 
house, to  take  care  of  the  state,  and  hnrangue  upon 
the  misconduct  of  the  inioiatry,  without  thinking 
of  his  own ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
approHches  to  a  club-house  had  often  an  ambush- 
ment  of  bailiffs  and  bailiffs'  followers  on  the  look-out 
for  these  disinterested  patriots ;  so  that  an  oratorical 
financier,  after  he  had  satisfactorily  cleared  off  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  was  often  walked  off  to  the 
sponging-house  for  being  unable  to  settle  a  paltry 
bill.  One  mark  of  the  political  quidnuncs  of  this 
age  was,  to  have  the  upper  lip  well  besmeared  with 
snuff,  which  was  supposed  to  impart  an  air  of  pecu- 
liar sagacity  to  the  whole  countenance.'  To  coun- 
teract the  preponderance  of  the  Tories,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession  established  places  of  political 
resort,  called  mug-houses,  in  all  the  corners  of  Lon- 
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doo,  for  thn  well-nffected  citizens  nnd  trndesmen, 
to  ksep  up  H  spirit  of  public  zeal  for  the  ProtestiiDt 
sncceMiOD.  At  these  meetings,  however,  stroog 
liquors  were  in  plentiful  circulation,  anrt  the  mem- 
bers often  rushed  out  to  attNck  the  Tories  uuder 
the  doable  inspiration  of  sId  and  patriotistn,  in  coo- 
seqoence  of  which  riotous  excesses,  the  ning-boases 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  act  of  parKament.* 

Among  the  fashionable  classes,  howeTer,  the  sfnrit 
of  gallaotry  wvfs  still  more  actira  and  potent  than 
that  of  politiea.  It  clearly  appeara,  from  the  popu- 
lar Ittenitnre  of  the  earlier  hulf  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  generality  of  men  dressed,  looked, 
flcted,  and  stadied.  entirely  with  a  reference  to  dm 
tastes  end  humors  of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  present 
day,  when  lore  is  bnt  an  episode,  rather  thnn  the 
great  snbject  of  life,  a  lady's  man  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  or  George  I.  would  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  IttsuB  natUTte ;  but  the  following  features, 
grouped  together  from  the  various  sketches  of  the 
period,  will  convey  an  idea  of  a  numerous  cIrbs  of 
human  beings  now  happily  extinct.  From  ten  till 
twelve  o'clock  the  fashionable  beau  received  visits 
in  bed,  where  he  lay  in  state,  his  periwig,  superbly 
powdered,  lying  beside  him  on  the  sheets,  while  his 
dreasiDg-table  was  sprinkled  with  a  few  volumes  of 
love  poetry,  a  canister  or  two  of  Lisbon  or  Spanish 
■nafT,  a  smelling-bottle,  and  sandry  fiuhionabte  trink- 
eu.  At  twelve  he  rose,  and  managed  to  finish  the 
hnsinesa  of  the  toilet  by  three  o'clock.  In  this  com- 
plicated process  he  perfumed  his  clothes;  soaked 
his  hands  in  washes,  to  make  them  white  and  deli- 
cate .  tinged  his  cheeks  with  carminative,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  gentle  blush  which  nature  bad  de> 
nied ;  arranged,  perhaps,  a  few  patches  upon  his 
face,  to  produce  the  effect  of  moles  and  dimples; 
dipped  his  bftodkerchief  in  roae-water,  and  powder- 
ed his  linen,  to  banish  irom  it  the  smelt  of  soap. 
The  tying  of  his  cravat  was  also  a  weighty  openition 
that  occnfried  much  time,  as  well  as  the  adjustment 
of  his  wig  and  the  proper  cock  of  his  hat.  After 
he  had  sarreyed  the  whole  amuigement  in  his  look* 
ing-glass,  it  was  necessary  to  practice  before  it  die 
most  becoming  attitudes  to  give  his  finery  its  ftall 
effeet,  and  study  each  smiles  as  woald  show  the 
whiteness  o{  his  teeth  to  most  adrantage.  He  then 
dined ;  after  which  he  ordered  a  chair,  and  repair- 
ed at  ibur  to  some  coffee  or  efaocolate-lioase,  where 
he  endeavored  to  exhibit  his  wit  or  his  gnllantry — - 
the  former,  by  railing  at  the  last  publication,  or  giv- 
ing mysterious  hints  that  he  had  some  hand  in  pro- 
ducing it;  the  latter,  by  pulling  out  some  taikn-'s  or 
laundress's  bill,  and  kissing  it  with  great  fervor,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  a  bUlet'doux  from  a  celebrated 
tnost  or  lady  of  high  rank.  The  bar  of  a  cotfee- 
house  was  generally  superintended  by  some  belle 
belonging  to  the  establisbmeat,  whose  charms  were 
intended  to  draw  customers  to  the  place ;  and  here, 
the  bean  usually  paid  his  devoirs,  with  his  arms 
akimbo,  and  bis  nose  withio  an  inch  of  her  £nee, 
while  the  poor  damsel,  who  had  no  place  of  retreat, 
was  compelled  to  give  oar  to  bis  impertinences.' 
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After  spending  an  hour  in  this  manner,  it  was  time 
to  repair  to  the  theater  ;  upon  which  our  spark  re- 
adjusted his  cravat  and  wig,  sprinkled  his  free  with 
snuff  to  give  himself  a  critical  air.  mod  repaired  to 
the  house ;  bnt  there,  instead  of  seating  himself 
qtiietly,  he  shifted  from  seat  to  seat,  and  traversed 
alternately  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  to  exhibit  his 
attractions  and  win  attention.  Amid  tbese  vagaries 
the  "nice  conduct  of  Ihs  clouded  eane**  was  not 
forgotten,  the  frequent  coosequeMial  tap  upon  his 
BunfT-box:  lid  (garnished  most  commonfy  wiili  aome 
indeoent  picture),  or  the  graceful  presentltioii  of  the 
phiefa  of  annff  to  his  nose,  so  on  Bo  i'lWfAkj  to  advan- 
tage the  rich  brilliant  in  his  ring.  It  was  shoekingiy 
vulgar  to  attend  to  the  play,  end  therefore  he  toru- 
ed  his  back  upon  the  stage.  From  the  play  be  re- 
paired to  the  park,  bussing  and  fluttering  firom  lady 
to  lady,  chattering  to  each  a  jai^on  of  bad  English, 
worse  French,  and  worst  Letin,  and  was  rewarded 
with  many  a  rap  on  the  shoulders  from  their  fans, 
aod  the  epithets  of  »  mad  fellow,"  dear,  torment- 
ing devil,"  6cc.,  See.  When  his  lounge  was  ended 
he  dropped  into  some  fiisfalonable  party  in  Pall  Mall 
or  St.  James's  SquarOr  to  spend  two  or  three  hoars 
at  ombre  or  tic-tac,  where  he  chatted  his  empty 
nothings,  and  lost  his  money  witli  an  air  of  fadiioo- 
Bble  iodiffbrenee.  This  bean  was  ably  matched  by 
Uie  assembled  belles  with  dieir  tower-like  head- 
dresses, looking,  in  their  huge  hoops,  as  if  ibey  were 
inclosed  in  puncheons  or  in  go-earts.  A  less  elabo- 
rately coostmeted  bean  than  the  foregoing  waa  con- 
spicuous by  "a  cane  dangling  at  his  button,  his 
breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  under  his 
hfit,  and  a  tooth.pick."^  But  there  were  many  In- 
dies who  required,  of  coarse,  admirers  made  of 
sterner  stuff ;  aod,  therefore,  there  were  also  abun- 
dance of  those  who,  in  the  langnage  of  the  day, 
were  called  bully-beaus — fellows  who  maintained 
a  reputation  for  courage  aod  entei^rise  by  emp^ 
swagger  and  violent  essaults  upon  the  peaceable 
members  of  society.  These  were  the  personages 
who  figured  in  Ramilies  perukes,  laced  hots,  black 
cookades,  and  soarlet  sniu ;  fmquented  the  Tilt  Yard 
Coffise-houaet  the  great  resort  of  military  men,  that 
they  might  b«  taken  to  belong  to  the  army ;  maiifiilly 
pulled  the  noses  of  diose  quiet  citisBnaatthe  theater 
who  Wore  do  swords;'  and  at  length  plucked  op 
courage  to  break  a  bead,  by  preetieing  a  little  upon 
n  tavern-drawer,  or  a  box-keeper  at  the  playhouse. 
Ao  individual  of  such  a  sMmp  is  thus  sketched  in 
Congreve's  Old  Bachelor; — "He  is  a  pretender, 

and  wears  the  habit  of  a  soldier  You 

most  know  he  has  been  abroad — went  purely  to  run 
away  from  e  campaign;  enriched  himself  with  the 
phinder  of  a  few  oaths,  and  here  vents  them  against 
the  general,  who,  slighting  men  of  merit,  and  pre- 
ferring only  diose  of  interest,  has  made  him  quit 
the  service." 

The  attraettoDs  of  dreH  being  of  such  panraonnt 
importance  to  die  goHanta  of  the  pariod,  the  nereers 
found  dieir  account  in  condnnally  derlsiug  new 
fiishioos  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  recommended 
their  wares  was  frank  and  lumeBt  enoudi.  The 
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muter  of  a  fuhioaable  abop,  or  faia  apprentice  (if 
bisfigare  waawtnthy  of  being  made  aclotbea' -block), 
bad  a  waistcoi^  msdo  of  the  newest  rich  silk  that 
WM  to  be  brought  into  Togue.  He  then  took  hia 
•tatioo  nt  ibe  sbop-door.  dressed  in  a  black  coat, 
with  the  breast  thrown  open  to  exhibit  the  new  pat- 
tern, a  pair  of  white  etockiogs,  and  a  light-colored, 
well-powdered  bob-wig.  H«  thoa  apeat  the  day 
exbSiitiDg  hit  waistcoat  and  recommflnding  its  ele- 
colof*  and  texture  to  the  paasers-by ;  and  the 
beuia  wore  actraetad  and  caught,  bke  motha  by  the 
glare  of  a  candle.  Id  thia  way  a  preotice  of  Pater- 
noater-row  often  set  tike  &ahioo  io  dreM  to  the  west 
end  of  tba  town.*  * 

To  tb»  charma  of  dreaa  and  addreaa,  howeTer. 
it  waa  an  adrnntage  for  the  gnllaQt  if  he  added 
somethiog  of  literary  accompUsbmeot' — if  he  were 
as  graeefal  in  the  flourish  of  a  pen  ns  of  n  cane. 
To  compose  a  good  biUtt-doux  was  well ;  to  be,  or  at 
least  to  pass  for,  eomewliatof  a  linguist  was  better 
Btitl ;  bat  to  have  the  knack  of  tagging  a  few  rhymes 
in  laodatioD  of  a  lady,  or  her  lapdog,  was  a  qoalilica- 
tioD  that  nsually  carried  every  thing  before  it.  The 
leamiDgt  however,  of  a  literary  bean  generally  con- 
sisted io  little  taare  thnn  in  hariog  read  all  those 
collections  of  tlie  day  called  miseeUaoy  poems,  a  few 
comediea,  and  in  soch  an  acqoaintanceship  with  Ovid's 
Epistlea  (io  Eoglnb)  u  enabled  him  to  quota  them 
whao  tba  oceaaioa  required.  Tbos  equipped,  be 
waa  a  Gom|4ete  iotellectual  Adeeis.  whoae  charma 
Bone  oonld  raaiat,  aod  from  whoa*  inritical  *erdictB 
there  was  no  appeal ;  aod  the  eoCraoce  of  soch  a 
bvored  iedividaal  into  eompaoy  was  geoerally  miu-k- 
ed  by  •*  en  elevated  chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a  moasur- 
aUe  step,  aod  a  sly,  surveying  eye."* 

The  general  style  of  courtship  by  which  ladies 
were  wooed  aod  won  comported  with  the  character 
of  the  nnintellectURl  coxcombs  by  whom  the  incense 
was  offered;  and,  in  a  love-Bpeech,  angels,  gods, 
racks,  furies,  tortures,  and  demons  "  ran  through  all 
the  mases  of  metaphorical  confnsion."  This  ridicu- 
lous medley,  seasoned  with  poetical  rant  from  the 
playa  of  Lee,  Otway,  aod  Drydeo,  and  uttered  with 
ewreapoodent  pomp  and  fervor,  beat  down  the 
stniBgeat  defenaes  of  a  feouile  heart,  and  the  foir 
••fftcior  stood  aabdned  by  wiini^."  Custom  had 
SBoctiooed  these  forced  expreasiona  of  feeling ;  the 
metapboTB  and  phraaeology  were  all  ready  at  haod ; 
aod  the  swains  of  the  day  bad  not  so  much  genius 
or  originality  as  to  strike  into  some  new,  unbeaten 
path.  Add  to  this,  thnt  female  educntion  had  oot 
adfanced  so  far  as  to  eanble  women  to  detect  the 
absurdity  of  such  vapid  lip-worship,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared to  them  the  language  of  truth  and  propriety, 
more  eapeciftlly  as  it  was  familiarized  to  their  minds 
by  the  example  of  the  heroes  of  the  stage.  They 
were  delighted  to  be  deified  by  the  adoration  of  an 
Anthony,  or  an  Oroondatea,  and  would  have  broken 
their  fans  in  disdain  had  a  lover  presnmed  to  address 
them  io  the  prosaic  language  of  nature  aud  sincerity. 
Evan  when  courtship  waa  of  a  more  re6aed  char- 
acter, ita  hngoage  was  still  artificial,  being  wholly 
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fashioned  upon  tba  old  classical  modela  of  Qreece 
and  Italy.  In  thia  case,  while  the  enamored  par- 
ties shivered  under  a  December  sky  of  fiogland, 
they  professed  to  think  of  Arcadiao  bowers,  and  to 
fiiocy  themaelves  among  groves  of  myrtle  ;  the  spicy 
gales  of  Paphos  were  quoted  by  the  lover  while  his 
teeth  chattered  io  the  face  of  an  icy  north  wind ; 
and  even  the  hooeat  village  church  in  the  distance 
was  a  temple,  where  Venus  and  Cupid  enuled  propi- 
tioosly,  while  Hymen  waited  at  the  altar.  To  fioiah 
the  pictHra,  we  must  fiincy  the  aolemo  entrances  and 
exila  of  Ae  parties,  so  like  the  measured  stepa  itf  an 
ancientcboral  dance— the  profound  coogees and  bow- 
ings of  the  gentleman,  aod  the  demore,  alowly-aink- 
iog  courtenea  of  the  lady,  so  mocb  io  keeping  with 
the  statelinesa  of  laced  lioop  and  powdered  periwig 
— and  those  formal  harangues  which  in  the  present 
day  so  greatly  excite  an  irreverent  mirth,  wheo  we 
read  them  in  the  institutes  of  Lord  Cbeaterfield,  or 
the  novels  of  Richardson. 

It  woald  have  been  well  if  the  London  gallants 
bad  been  content  to  coofjae  their  follies  aod  fopper- 
ies withio  the  compass  of  the  metropolis.  But  they 
were  men  of  enterprise  and  eager  for  variety ;  Rnd, 
as  business  was  sometimes  slack,  upon  their  hands, 
they  made  country  excursions  to  astonish  fox-huot- 
ing  squires,  and  make  love  to  their  nasophisticRted 
dangliteFB.  The  fair  rasties  were  dasaled  by  the 
surpassiog  finery  of  such  manners,  dress,  and  speech, 
wbils  young  clodpde  oaqnires  were  set  agog  to  em- 
alate  the  captivating  visitor.  It  waa  thus  that  many 
a  yooth,  wIkmo  chief  hope  of  triumph  was  confined 
to  a  fbx-brnsh,  and  whose  gayest  parry  was  a  country 
wake,  was  translated  into  a  London  beao.  As  soon 
as  his  &ther  had  broken  his  oeck  over  a  six-bnrred 
gate,  or  fnirly  drank  himself  out  of  the  world,  the 
rustic  aspirant  tamed  his  back  upoo  the  old  mansion 
of  his  forelatbers,  and  hied  to  London,  dressed  in 
his  best  le^hern  breeches  tied  at  the  knee  with  red 
taffeta,  his  new  blae  jacket,  and  hia  great-coat  with 
buttons  no  bigger  than  nutmegs.  Although  his  en- 
try wu  so  uncouth  and  unpromising,  he  took  care  to 
announce  that  he  waa  somebody,  in  which  caae  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  those  who  engaged  to  Kck 
him  into  shape,  and  make  a  man  of  him.  BuUy- 
baana  and  sharpwa  took  him  into  training ;  his  lerse 
was  soon  thronged  With  lailnrB,  silk  mercers,  and 
catHoet-makers—widi  fiddlers  and  dancing-masters — 
with  priae-figbters,  horse-racers,  pimps,  and  para- 
sites ;  and  thus,  io  an  incredibly  short  apsce  of 
time,  he  was  nanslated  from  a  raw  bumpkin  into  a 
finished  gentleman  of  the  town.'  He  was  now  ready 
to  run  the  well-known  career  of  the  "  Rake's  Prog- 
ress," and  his  new  instructors  took  csre  that  he 
should  have  no  time  to  pause.  They  first  led  him 
into  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  geoerally  treating  him 
at  their  own  proper  cost ;  Rnd,  when  they  had  thus 
secured  his  confidence,  they  gradually  allured  him 
to  the  gamiog-table,  where  he  was  soon  brought  to 
fell  bis  forests,  and  mortgage  his  paternal  acres. 
Hogarth  has  shown  us  what  followed — the  dilapida- 
tion of  fbrtnoe — the  hated  marrisge  tn  retrieve  it — 
the  fresh  coarse  of  riot,  ending  in  utter  beggary — 
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mud  the  ckMiDg  Mpae  of  «U  id  tiie  madhouM.  But, 
if  our  fine  giiQtleman  took  tho  alarm  before  it  wai 
too  latOt  and  perceired  the  gulf  that  yawned  before 
him,  he  broke  up  hia  eatablUhment,  shook  bim< 
■elf  loose  from  his  lewd  aaaooiRteB,  aod  fled  -home- 
ward,  Borely  lighUtoed  id  porao  and  estnto,  hot 
eoriched  at  loMt  with  ei^perieDce.  He  thus  settled 
down,  perhaps,  into  the  cwuitry  onacle  of  taste  and 
fHshioii,  and  the  arbiter  eUgantiarum  of  a  couotry 
ball;  while. at  table  he  regaled  his  broUier  squires 
with  woaderfut  stories  of  bear-gnrdeo  explwts,  and 
cofTee-houofB  repartees,  .his  midnight  soourings  in 
the  streets,  or  his  conquests  at  masqaerades  among 
tOABta  and  couqtessea. 

While  aach  were  the  mere  exteronlapf  g^llaatryf 
its  moral  character,  daring  the  present  pwiod,  had 
andei^oe  little,  or,  perl)ap9«D0  improveoMiti  and 
the  taint  which  Charles  II.  and  his  liceotions  court 
had  inflicted  upon  tho  biIiob  itiU  fssMred.  especially 
among  the  aristocracy.  The  plays,  the  novels,  and 
the  secret  'memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  eeotory  ei- 
tuUt  sttch  soeoes  of  depravity  as,  after  nakiog  am- 
ple allowaoee  for  exaggeration,  fully  equal  those  ■of 
the  precedingoge.  A  more  striking  proof,  however, 
of  the  immorality  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  those  distinguished  essayists  who 
mao&illy  stood  in  the  breach,  and  arrested  the  prog- 
niSB  of  the  plague.  Although  these  writers  dared 
to  be  so  siogalKr  as  to  ataod  aloof  from  and  to  de- 
pounce  the  prevailieg  licentiaUBoesB,  yet  they  evi- 
dently show,  by  their  occasional  dwcflpUoa*,  that 
thay  bad  not  wholly  asenped'  .tlM  ceatuninatioo. 
Court  example,  which  had  bitrodBoed  the  writ  into 
if^andi  would  have  been  nwcowiy  to  wpal  it ; 
but.  until  the  reign  of  Oeoi^  ILL,  a  royal  mtsUroBs 
continued  to  be  maiotaiaed  At  aeuEt  as  a  state  ap- 
peadag0t  by  which  the  public .isn—mlity  was  kept 
ia  couotanaooe }  and  right, jreverend  prahtes,  as 
well  ai  gr&va  senators,  .did  Dotjdisdiue  towvtdi  die 
politics,  sod  profit  by  the  favor* ef  the. predomiaating 
Indy  of  the  day. 

,  The  quality  and  exteot  of  fprnide  education,  dur- 
ing the  pneseot  period,  oorreapooded  with  the  su- 
perficial frivolity  of  the  other  sei^  being  confined  to 
those  dim^  a^tteraal  ^cqmplishments  that  were 
best  qualified  to  attract  ^uch  MQ>ntellactuAl  admiren. 
Kven  tliuse  accomplishments,  foo,  were  of  very  small 
aioount,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  very  little  music, 
some  skill  in  daficiog,  and  .as  much  arithmetic  as 
sufficed  for  the  purposes  of  card-playiog.  A  fash- 
ionable lady  was  tboughi  tOL  be  leqraed  enoagh  if 
she  could  barely  read  and  write;  if  she  oouM  fiaish 
n  letter  without  Qotoriona^  violating  the  caoMaDn 
Inwa  of  orthography,  she  might  pasa  for  a  wit.  Her 
rapge  of  rending  was  not  only,  limited  but  demoral- 
iziug,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  worthless,  e[^Mi- 
«ral  works  of  fiction,  to  which  we  have  already  aI- 
lu()ed,  and  those  plays  of  the  period,  to  few  of  which 
a  Indy  with  any  pretensions  to  decorum  conkl  go 
without  a  mask.'  > 

The  humble  estimate  that  was  generally  formed 
as  to  the  essentials  of  female  aducntioo  rosy  be  un- 

Oie  filmrj,  tbat  they  nigta         it  udfllmtMl.— G«y'«  itUtr* 


dersiood  from  each  expresriona  in  boardiag-echool 
advertiaements  aa  the  followiag: — "Where  yooag 
woman  may  be  soberly  educated,  aod  taught  all  eorts 

of  learning  fit  for  them." '  A  giri's  schooflog,  indeed, 
wasiiaade  very  short  work  of :  by  the  time  she  was 
fourteen  or  flfteea  she  was  usually  introdnced  into 
aocie^,  and  set  to  bepn  theserioosliuflaess  of  life, 
that  is,  to  show  ofl'  her  persooal  attraeti^ns  eo  aa  to 
get  herself  a  good  marriage.  Tbeae,  however,  were 
also  the  days  of  runaway  marriages,  in  which  love 
laughed  at  locksmiths.  The  aoamored  partiM  had 
only  to  .hasten  to  the  Fleet,  where  Aey  were  ex- 
teraporsneously  noited  by  some  reverend  divine 
who  pfied  his  profnsaion  within  it»  liberties  in 
defiance  of  the  eanoD.  When,  ia  the  course  of 
events,  the  cqaaaquencea  of  aueh  a  step  became 
pramineatt  the  lady  vroald.  aonstimea  puUiah,  in 
her  own  defense,  some  such  manifesto  as  the  fol- 
lowing.  wUcfa  Is  copied  from  the  Poat  Boy  of  Hay 
27th,  1712: — *•  Wbereaa,  for  several  reasonSi  the 

marriage  of  Mrs.   to  Captiiia  — —  was  kept 

private  for  some  time,  which  has  occasioned  some 
insolent  people  to  censure  her  virtue ;  to  prevent 
which  censures  for  the  future,  it  ia  thought  proper 
to  give  the  public  notice  that  she  was  married  to 

the  said  Captain   on  the  18th  of  June  last  at 

 church,  by  license,  snd  before  witnesses."' 

If  a  young  lady  ihus  prematurely  lanched  into 
the  world  had  undergone  the  probation  uncootami- 
nated,  or  at  least,  undetected,  nod  secnred  the  grand 
aim  of  a  comfortable  settlement,  she  then  displayed 
the  efiects  of  her  edncatioo  and  habits  upon  «  more 
extensive  scale,  and  plunged  into  all  the  fashionsble 
amnaements  of  the  day  with  an  intensity  proportion- 
ed to  ber  hck  of  moral  and  mtelleetual  reeonrces. 
A  v^irl  of  da^y  vme^  being  neceaaary  to  occupy 
the  emptiness  of  ber  -mind,  she  daafaed  over  the 
town  upon  a  round  of  viaithig,  in  a  earrl^  with 
four-laeed  and  powdered  footmea  behind  it — aod, 
in  paying  a  visit,  she  entered  a  house  as  if  she 
meant  to  fire  it,  and  departed  as  if  she  had  stolen 
something  out  of  it.*  When  she  was  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  she  regaled  herself  with  frequent 
libations  of  tea,  which  sometimes  was  qualified  with 
more  potent  liquors  dtsgoised  under  gentle  appella- 
tions.* When  her  female  friends  dropped  in  the 
scandal  of  tbe  day  commenced,  and  repnfatiotw 
ware  torn  m  tatters,  beeanae  they  were  generally 
incapable  ef  oonvernag  on  hi^er  subjects.  When 
she  held  her  levee  the  daeblag  rake  and  notorious 
profligate  bad-  free  acteai^  and  the  lewd  jeat  or 
doubU  Mtendre  scarcely  raised  tbe  fkn  to  a  ringle 
cheek.*  It  was  mfosbionable  to  be  reKgieus,  and. 
if  -B  lady  of  tea  mat  to  ehoreh,  it  was  to  see  com- 
pany, and  deal  eonrteaiea  from  her  pew;*  but  bar 
Sundays  were  Bwra  eommonly  spent  ia  dw  Park 
and  at  aveoiag  parties  and  oard-plvring.  Then  sbv 
patronized  French  iHUiners,  Freocfa  hairdressers, 

1  ObMnaMTfcrlTN. 

*  The  MwptpCTi  nf  tlw  Jiy  ■bodwiiBd  wUh  iJiwtiiaaMHarf w 
Kway  wim,  warning  «I1  ahofkerpira  nd  otlian  Bfainat  |ri*iaK  thnii 
cradrt.  "nia  aMMtofac  ■  mw  hatdra  ia  Um  — mntw  of  lh«  qwMliy. 

■  TatiM,  N«.  MB. 

«  Conrnie'i  Wmy  of  the  World.  ■  Spectator,  No.  ISA. 

•  We  leant  from  0*j,  and  Mber  writan.  Owl  tbe  hthkMbte  titf 
of  going  Id  rhnich  wai  ia  tha  aftaneoa. 
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nnil  Ttnlinn  opera-Bingers ;  ahe  loved  tiill  footmen' 
Hnd  turbnned  negro  fuutboya;  she  doted  upon  moii- 
keya,  paroquets,  and  Itip-dogs  :  was  n  perfect  critic 
in  old  china  and  ludiiin  trinkets  ;  nnd  could  not  exist 
without  R  mflle  or  a  enle.  A  dny  spent  bj  such  a 
liidy  is  tboe  grnphiciLlly  doscribed  by  Gibber:  —  >>  A 
married  woman  may  liave  men  at  her  toilet;  invite 
(hem  to  dinner;  appoint  them  n  party  in  a  stage- 
box  at  the  play;  engross  the  conversation  there; 
call  them  by  their  Christian  names  ;  talk  louder 
limn  the  players;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the  city; 
take  a  frolickaome  supper  at  so  India  house;  per- 
haps, in  her  gaite  ae  cauT,  toast  a  pretty  fellow. 
Then  clatter  again  to  this  (west)  end  of  the  town ; 
break  with  the  morning  into  an  assembly;  crowd  to 
the  hazard-tnble  ;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon  some 
■harp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  and,  if  he  demands 
bis  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud  Inugh,  and  cry 
you'll  owe  it  him,  to  vox  hrui." '  This  gambling 
spirit  might  be  characterized  as  the  greut  female 
vice  of  the  age.  But  it  lady's  debts  of  honor  could 
not  always  be  thus  easily  laughed  awny  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  "sharp  lurching  man  of  quality"  hnd 
often  hifl  own  ends  in  view;  and  a  bankrupt  female 
gamester  had  sometimes  to  compound  with  her 
creditor  at  the  expense  of  her  honor  and  domestic 
happiness.  Many  of  the  plays  and  tales  of  the 
period  turn  upon  this  critical  point.  A  day  bo  spent 
necessarily  borrowed  largely  from  the  night,  and 
late  hours  had  therefore  become  fashionable,  al- 
though at  first  they  were  regarded  with  wonder 
and  alarm;  and  sometimes  a  highly  fashionable  lady 
did  not  return  from  her  tour  till  two  o'clock.  The 
more  sober  part  of  the  upper  classes,  however,  still 
went  to  bed  by  eleven.* 

The  manners  of  high  life  being  thus  frivolous  and 
deprared,  and  indiffereoce  to  peaceful,  domestic 
happiness  so  general,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
Hrvants  would  be  either  wiser  or  better  than  their 
masters.  While,  therefore,  a  gentleman  was  squan- 
dering his  money  in  the  gaming-house,  the  lackey 
who  attended  him  played  at  cards  on  the  stairs; 
and  while  a  fashionable  debauch  was  going  on  in 

^  Th«  PmohMl  Uiisbimd.         ■  VuiliTUgh'a  Jonrar;  to  London. 
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the  dining-room  of  the  tavern,  the  valets  were  drink- 
ing in  equal  measure  in  the  kitchen  or  at  tJie  bar. 
When  people  of  fashion  repaired  to  the  Park  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  attendants  at  the  gate; 
and  here  the  party-colored  tribe  amused  them- 
selves with  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  frequently 
with  more  reprehensible  amusements.  It  was  aslo 
their  custom,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the 
gate,  to  rehearse  all  the  scandal  of  their  respective 
establishments,  and  tell  every  thing  that  was  said 
and  done  at  home,  by  which  means  the  privacy  and 
peace  of  every  family  were  given  to  the  winds.' 
There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  high- life- be low^staira 
dishonesty  among  servants,  who,  at  their  iiteetingi 
and  junketings,  not  only  assumed  the  names  and 
titles  of  their  masters,  but  used,  moreover,  their 
choicest  wines  and  viands ;  and  often  a  smart  lackey, 
when  opportunity  permitted,  dressed  himself  in  his 
lord's  ap|>arel,  and  sallied  to  the  theater  or  the  ball- 
room in  quest  of  intrigues,  in  which  he  oOen  out- 
did the  out-doiogs  of  his  master.  These,  and  still 
worse  excesses,  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
essayists  as  a  marked  feature  of  the  times;  and 
Ifaey  were  supposed  to  originate  in  the  practice  of 
keeping  servants  on  board-wages,  which  was  now 
common  in  London.  But  it  was  at  the  theater  that 
the  footmen  chiefly  exhibited  their  arrogance  and 
unruliness.  When  they  attended  their  masters 
and  mistresses  they  had  been  allowed  seats  in  the 
gallery  gratis  ;  and  here  their  numbers,  union,  and 
confidence  gave  them  almost  unlimited  power  to 
annoy  an  actor  or  condemn  n  piece.  "  I  am  he," 
writes  a  representative  of  one  of  these  dramatic 
censors,  "  that  keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel 
against  the  boards  in  the  gallery  at  an  opera;  I  am 
he  that  am  touched  so  properly  at  a  tragedy,  when 
the  people  of  ((uality  are  staring  at  one  another  dur- 
ing the  most  important  incidents.  When  you  hear 
in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  the  right  place,  a  hum  when 
the  point  is  touched  in  a  speech,  or  a  huzza  set  up 
where  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  you  may  con- 
clude it  is  begun  or  joined  by  Thomas  Trusty."* 
Sometimes  their  criticisms  were  of  a  more  practical 
>  Spcctitor,  No.  BB.  ■  SpecUtor,  No.  SO. 
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and  ^uMM0mB  tAmmeMt,  ib  thnk  irim  deooMilM 
ur  Jnoa  6livr«  wa»  iotrodaoed  dying  of  btM^«r,  m 
uhvwar  of  orasu  woqid  deflowtd  from  cba  gallery 
upon  the  0Mgo-  At  length,  wbco  ibeir  boeoM  had 
become  iotolerabte.  the  footmen's  gdlery  was  doeed< 
Thi»  was  done  do  Uie  Sih  of  May,  1737;  but  tkm 
reform  wM  oppMed  with  all  the  violeace  of  an  O.P. 
riot.  The  exclHdfld,  to  the  ontnber  of  three  bua- 
dred,  Htbied  mth  ofleaiiTe  -waapoas  of  Tarknia  kinds, 
iiMaalted  Drury-lMw  Theater,  tiroke  open  the 
iloors,  and  carried  the  itage  itself  by  storm,  after 
wonndiog  tweaty-five  persoDs,  although  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  seveFal  of  the  royal  fariiily  were 
present  at  the  ^me.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  make 
the  riot  act  heard  in  the  midst  of  this  Dinwart  the 
rioters  were  qoelled  by  force,  and  thirty  of  their 
ringleaders  were  captured  and  sent  to  prison.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  maoager  of  the  theater, 
received  a  threatening  letter  from  the  footmoo.  Id 
which  they  insisted  that  the  gallery  belonged  to 
Them  of  right,  and  that,  if  It  was  still  closed  against 
rhem,  they  would  come  in  a  body  and  poll  down  the 
whole  house.  In  consequence  o^  this  threat  a  guard 
>>f  fifty  soldiers  was  placed  over  the  theater,  and  the 
mutineers  made  no  further  attempt.' 

While  complaints  were  nnivftrsally  made  of  the 
arrogance  and  diihonas^,  the  laziness  and  luxury 
of  TaletSt  footmen,  and  other  mala  attendants,  the 
charges  against  female  servants  were  equally  lood 
and  Bumerons;  and  the  character  of  the  pert,  mer- 
cenary, intrigaiog  ablgail  of  the  eighteenth  eeotary 
is  Ikmilinrized  to  as  by  many  a  dramatic  sketch. 
When  the  country  damsel  eaiBe  to  town  by  the 
wsgoo,  fresh  in  innocence  and  inexperience,  and 
entered  into  service,  a  coterie  of  the  town  menials 
took  her  under  their  especial  charge,  and  taught 
her  the  most  approved  methods  of  obtuofng  the 
highest  wages  for  the  smallest  amount  of  service, 
nnd  the  best  way  of  picking  up  waifs,  vnilB,  and  per- 
quisites. In  this  way  she  learned  to  assume  the 
cast-off  airs  with  the  cast-off  gowos  of  her  mistress; 
so  that  in  a  sliort  time,  among  her  other  town  ac- 
complishments, she  eouM  **  drink  im,  take  soulf, 
and  carry  hersetf  as  high  u  the  beat.***  Nor  wits 
it  better  tritfi  the  senraots  of  the  middle  classes. 
'■Women  servants  are  ottw  ao  acarce,**  says  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  period,  "  that,  from  thirty 
and  forty  shillings  a-year,  their  wages  are  increased 
of  late  to  six,  seven,  and  eight  pounds  per  annum, 
insomoch,  that  an  ordinary  tradesnnn  can  not  well 
keep  one;  but  his  wife,  who  might  be  useful  in  his 
ahop  or  business,  most  do  tlie  drudgery  of  huusebflid 
nlTftlrs,  and  all  this  because  our  servant-wenches  are 
so  puffed  up  with  pride  now-a-dsys  that  they  never 
think  they  go  fine  enough.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
know  the  mistress  from  the  maid  by  their  dress ; 
miy,  very  often,  the  maid  shall  be  much  the  finer  of 
the  two."» 

Nor  wore  boys  in  general  mnch  better  tnf>tructed 
than  girls.  The  substance  of  a  finished  education 
tor  a  young  gentleman  of  this  period  was.  a  little 
Lntiu  and  less  Greek,'beaten  into  him  either  at  one 
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of  the  paUiQ<e8tabliibm«iMt  or  k|f  tha-'HiiBBehimi 
of  a  ^oraesfiie  ecbool-roemt  WlieD  tbAjaotfa  had 
been  whipped  tbrongih  Ihe  parfts  of  opeeifti;  iniar* 
jectioot  aad  all,  and  drive*  ttaningb  a  fmr  fngiaaal* 
ary  portiOBB  «f  tlie  claasiea,  and  waa  able  to  eeo- 
Btruot  a  few  **Dassense  varaas"  upon  fata  fiogera, 
he  was  then  qaalified  to  ehiae  equally  ta  tbo  seoale 
or  at  a  raasquerada.  To  these  he  added  iha  ac* 
Gomplishment  «f  ^eingi  and,  parhapa,  a  little  ma- 
sic.  As  for  science,  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
being  deemed  suitable  only  for  psofessional  charac- 
ters. The  grand  finish  to  such  an  edncHtioo  was 
the  tour  of  Europe ;  and  forth  went  the  boy  accord- 
ingly, in  leading  atrioga,  to  gaze  at  streets,  mount- 
ainti  rivers,  and  trees.  *'  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
qneot,"  says.the  8|)ectBtor  on  this  head.  •>  than  lo 
taka  a  lad  from  grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  tbe 
tuition  of  some  poor  schoUr  who  is  willing  to  be 
bnnished  for  thirty  pounds  a-year  and  a  little  vict- 
uals, send  hini  crj-ing  and  sniveling  into  foreign 
countries.  Tbua  he  spends  his  time  as  children  du 
at  puppet-shows,  and  with  mnch  the  same  advan- 
tage, ia  Btsriog  and  gaping  at  an  auiaziog  variety  of 
strange  thin^;  strange  indeed,  to  one  who  is  not 
prepared  to  comprehend  the  reasons  and  meanings 
of  them;  wliiie  he  should  be  Isying  the  solid  foun- 
datioQS  of  JiDowledge  in  his  miud,  and  forabhiog  it 
with  just  roles  to  direct  bis  future  invgresa  in  life, 
under  some  skiUfol  master  in  the  art  of  instraclion.'" 
Such  tourists  naturally  picked  up  in  their  rambles 
what  was  most  easily  acquired — the  foshiona,  the 
frivolities,  nnd  the  vices  of  foreign  countries,  which 
they  imported  into  England,  and  ingrafted  upon  thp 
native  stock. 

Such  B  state  of  things  naturally  threw  out  abund- 
ance of  wild  off-shoots,  and  the  annals  of  the  dny 
are  filled  with  descriptions  of  eccentric  characters, 
by  whose  turliulent  conduct  the  pence  of  society 
WRs  outraged.  AIIuBton  has  already  been  made  to 
those  afraggering  beaux  who  assumed  the  dress 
and  titles  of  military  officers :  these  were  fellows 
who  bilked  coachmen,  bolted  fh>m  taverns  without 
paying,  thrust  themselves  into  the  theater  gratis, 
and  forced  quarrels  upon  the  peaceably -disposed 
at  public  ptacea.'  Many  of  dioso  characters,  after 
having  Squandered  their  estates,  Ih^ed  by  gaming 
and  swindliog,  while  others  mora  adventorously 
oodoaTored  to  repair  their  losses  by  taking  to  the 
road.  Then  there  were  Darby -captains,  who  at- 
tended gaming- honspB,  to  bolly  those  who  grew 
clamorous  about  their  money  gained  from  them  by 
{but  piny;  and  Tash-captnioB,  who  were  champions 
to  Women  uf  the  town,  to  protect  them  from  con- 
stables and  informers;  and  Cock-and-bottle  cnp- 
tains,  who  were  ^pnemlly  to  be  found  at  ale-hoose^, 
and  whose  vocation  consisted  in  thrashing  Inilifis. 
bullying  timorous  persons,  and  doing  other  such  ex- 
ploits for  hire."  There  were  also  nickers  in  nbnnd- 
nnce  in  London ;  thnt  ia,  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
dignaot  at  the  impertinence  of  a  tradesman's  bill 
and  who  answered  it  by  a  volley  of  coppers,  which 
they  dischiirged  at  his  windows  as  they  reeleil 

>  SpecUlor.  Mn.  aCJ.      >  Cbanctai  of  IIm  Bbmi-   Lgod,  I<B7 
■  A  Trip  duwf  1i  th«  Tu<n.  Lonte,  HSL 
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bonemidatitlgfat.'<  Bat  of  rH  the  turfyakat  cibnr- 
Ktei*  of  tbanpariod/iioDe'were  M'dinitogiiti^d  Ab 
tbs  Mobooka.  TkeM  fellowsf  wtlo>  aMURMd'ithe 
maie  and  oM-did  tii»«tPOehwa^ofA'tribft«f  ■Indian 
MvagM,  astad  nader  a  president^  wbom-tbHy  styM 
£in|Mmr  of  the  M<^aak9,  and  tbair  aim  waa  BoieM- 
eal  each  lodwr  is  waDtm  -outmgeri'Vpoa  the  paaoe 
of  aooiaty.  At  their  mctarnal  maetingai  CbereforB, 
tbflf  drank  t»wa  Dutragaout  pitch,  t»  qutilify  them- 


Mlvoaifoi-  acttelv,  tarf'chan'tnmhed  iDitt^ihb  'nMeu 
witb'towii  stMrds;  ouKing;  tubMog;;  ahd  cwriki*- 
■doibgHllsu<h'nblhokyp«r8ohB«a  hapfwa^d  tovMWe 
la  Aieir  wNy.i  '  An'Mttack  ttpoQ:tbe  waceMnflO  wMia 
Aifvrite  partvf  tbe^  ftvlloli^ibaifb  edoagh  eaplote, 
•iace-theae  guardiiiosiof  the  tight  mre -gfnienilljr 
weakj  bPokea'^owa,  old  ram;  w4ici'had  '  neither 
Btrengthita  tneld  their'  polei  In  M'aMnalc,  nor  ho- 
rtricy'<tia  mn  awaj>ffiim-it.'  Bur  whaf  the  MohMltk 
obleQy  aiined  at  waa,' to  mingle'  originaRty  aAid>wit 


./  I- 


vith  their  mUchief;  «nd  a  few  of  their  pnaetical 
jolieq  will  give  a  full  ideit  of  their  character,  aa  well 
HI  of  the  barbariBin  and  jnaecurity  that  atill  linger- 
ed Id  Loudon.  Soiiiotimes  they  '*  tipped  the  lioa" 
uo  Iheir  victim,;  that  is,  they  squeeaed  his  ooae  flat, 
aod  gouged  out  hie  ayea  with  their  fingers-  Some 
of  the  Mohocks  were  called  dancing- maatera,  be- 
ciDse  they  made  people  cut  capera,  by  thnisttng 
HWurdfl  into  their  legs:  others  were  called  tumblem, 
Wfluse  they  placed  the  women  whom  they  caught 
tup^y-iurvey  upon  their  hends.  Another  choice 
'levice  of  these  wretches  was*,  to  tumble  a  woman 
mU)  aa  amply  barrel,  and  then  send  it  rolling  down 
-'^now  Hill.'  Soinetimea  a  band  of  Mohocka,  as 
as  they  anw  a  person  ia  the  streets,  raised  the 
'iew-hnlloo,  and  gave  chase,  crying,  "A  sweiilT  a 
!^wuni!"  Aa  soon  aa  they  had  run  down,  and  sur- 
rounded the  trembling  runHway,  ihey  drew  their 
^wurds,  holding  them  in  a  circle  with  their  points 
>i|iward.  The  gniQe  then  commenced  by  nue  of 
Mieir  nomber  giving  the  prianaer  a  smart  puncture 
u\  tlie  renr:  he  iiHturully  wheeled  about;  and  still 
'>B  lif  turned  he  whs  assfiilud  by  the  rest  ia  succns- 
'4UD;  Htid  thus  he  whs  kept  spinaing  round,  until, 

tlieir  estimation,  he  was  tJioroughly  swonted  hy 
>he  exercise."    It  may  be  seen  D'om  hia  own  letters 

Stella,  that  Swift,  while  be  wnfl  in  London,  was 
'  O'f*  Tiitm.  »  Spacutar, 


frequently  in  dread  of  beinn  maimed,  or  even  fnor- 
dere4,  by  these  villainevs  ftfohocka. 

Aa  taverna  were  the  chief  hausto  of  tbeae  des- 
perate cbamcters,  moat  of  them  were  places  of 
quarreling  and  uproar,  so  that  the  landlord  waa  gen- 
erally more  aurtoua  in  the  strength  of  his  ohnira  and 
tables,  than  that  of  hia  wtnea.  To  auch  a  height 
bad  theae  excesses  reached,  that  even  hi  the  year 
1744  the  lord  mayor  end  aldermen  weet  up  with  an 
address  to  the  king,  ia  which  waa  the  fbUowini; 
statement]— "  That  divera  coafederaciea  of  evil - 
dispoaed  peraooa,  armed  with  bludgeoDS,  piatola, 
cutlasses,  and  other  dangerous  weapons,  infest  not 
only  tho  private  lanes  and  passages,  but  likewise 
the  public  streets,  and  places  of  usual  concuuraQ, 
and  commit  most  daring  outrages  upon  th*  peraopa 
of  your  majesty^s  good  subjects,  whose  affairs  oblige 
them  to  paaa-  through  the  streets,  by  terrafyinf, 
robbiog,  and  wounding  them,  and  these  facta  ana 
frequently  jperpetnited  at  aucb  time*  as  were  here* 
t^i^re ,  deemed  houra  of  security  ;  and  tfaa£  the  ol- 
ficera  of  justice  had  been  repulsed  in  the  perforiii- 
ance  of  their  duty,  some  of  whom  have  beau  shot  at. 
^ome  wounded,  and  others  murdered,  in  eodeavoi-i^g 
to  discover  and  apprehend  the  said  persons."  ' , 

'  '  It  will  i*  Men,  imiu  111*  ftir^jmrn  dpcfinnt,  rtiM  ihe  ntnttgtfic'rt 
vl  Sir  Juhii  Bratc,  Lord  Rmka,  ind  CoIobcI  Bullj,  in  ihrpl*/  uf  (ha 
fruvuked  Wit«,  wen  Fk  frum  J.  ciagccMiioci 
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Sanh.A:«aii4iliKW  «if  tilM  vAiPMl  lebflraetfr.W'tlMt 
y(e  h»va  dftMritwid  .wn»  ft.fruitfol  aoU  for  sVtperBU- 
tion  »Dd  £fedu)try.;  wfaicb*  socwxjUngty,  atiJJ  .flour-' 
uhed  «»,«»e9r9iuly  hi  ^  .Mrlian  part  of  thq  «igbr 
t^eolJi  CQOtwy  BA  they  b«4 .  done  perhap*  duriot 
\\t»  loiddb,. qges.  AlinQsC  evecy  «ld  mRMwn.iB 
Englfkud  .waa.flttti  gboat-hanfited,  and  ev«ry  ^mh 
was  tornie{i(ed  by  a  witpb.  FortUDB-telliDf  .aJw 
VTM -at>U  •B'.cointnoi)  .and  a  tbriviog  .occsuiHttiaa  .in 
l^ootlon,  wber»  the  euatomen  of  the  «9«r  or  eibyl 
Wwe  not  mere  lova-sick  wnUing-maida  aod  amor- 
f^s  pTMitices,  bat  som^timas  wtwnea,  and  even 
neu,  of  th«  bigbMt  tmnk.'  Whan  gpods  were  ioat. 
alao,  the  caQBiBg  -HMD  was  freqaantly  applied  ts, 
and  tbaa  he  becmne  a  aort  4^  riviU  to  the  notoriqtu 
Jonathan  WUd.  £fen  the  wiae  and  the  learned 
bad  not  yet  ahaken  themaejvea  looae  from  s«ch  un- 
intellectual  ibnlldonit  so  that  JSryden  ealpulnted 
nativities,  Steele  almost  ruuied  hiraself  in  aeekiog 
ailer  the  grand  roagiaterium.  and'Wbiaton  not  only 
believed  to  the  miracle  of  Mary.  Tofts,  who  brought 
forth  a  warren  of  rabbitSt  but  wrote  to  prove  that 
ahe  was  announced  io  the  prophecies  . of  Ezehiel- 
In  fact,  these  halluciaatioos  coalieued  to  linger 
among  our  literary  men  uQtil  they  were  finally  laid 
with  the  Cock'laoe  ghost.  Medicnl  (juacks  were, 
if  possible,  still  more  numerous,  and  thriving  than 
aetrologera  and  fortunertellers ;  and  soirie  of  them 
enjoyed  such  extensive  pmctice,  that  lliey  were 
enabled  to  parade  about  the  countiy  in  n  style  out- 
vying that  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobility.  One 
of  these  fellowa,  of  tbe  name  of  Smith,  used  (o  ride 
bis  circuits  in  a  coach  drawn  by  aix  bay  horses ;  n 
calasfa-and-fonr  followed,  and  then  a  chasse-marine- 
find-four:  tlua  imposing  equipage  was  aitended  by 
four  footmen  in  yellow  liveries,  and  four  in  blue, 
trimmed  with  silyer,  while  tbe  panel  of  the  car- 
riage in  which  tbe  oracle  rode  was  decortite^  with 
this  panning  motto  upon  his  name — Argentp  lahorat 
Faber.  This  Bplendid  train,  however,  was  not 
wholly  for  stfow,  as  the  footmen  in  yellow  were  hie 
tumblers  nnd  trumpeters,  those  in  blue  his  merry- 
andrew,  apothecnry,  and  speech-maker,  while  the 
lady  wlio  sat  by  his  side  in  the  coach  was  a  dancer 
on  the  tight-rope.  This  fellow  cured  every  huinnn 
disease,  and  sold  his  packets  for  sixpence."  Such 
was  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  these  charlntims, 
and  the  strength  of  popular  credulity,  that  the  fool 
of  a  mountetunk's  stage  was  often  covered  with 
liatenta,  medals,  and  certificatea,  purporting  to  have 
come  from  the  aultan  of  Egypt,  the  emperor  of 
Persia,  the  king  of  Bantam,  and  other  remete  po- 
tentates, in  atteatation  of  hia  wnnder-working  cures.' 
Every  street  and  lane,  too,  was  filled  with  quack  ad- 
vertisements, in  which  all  impossibilities  in  henliDg 
were  promised,  while  every  trick  was  adopted  by 
their  writers  to  catch  the  eye  and  excite  the  imag- 
ination. Sometimes  the  healing  specific  was  an- 
nounced by  aome  myateriona  name  of  awful  dimen- 

■  BMtt  oeUbraud  fi>TtaM.talI*r  ofthii  tiiM  mti  t  ccrtBin  Duo' 
CM  Cunpbcll,  a  SootimiD,  botn  dotf  lod  dumh.  He  wai  im-ititA  tu 
hj  p«uple  of  Uw  highcn  rank,  anJ  implicit  faith  wn*  plaewJ  in  hia  au- 
pmttanlaiCici^MipMaiaBM.  D»fM  hat  wnitM  lha  (pfMnxlBtf) 
■dvaabiran  o(  tUa  IfQiMtor 
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•'tgii%wd.  tb«K  peo|i|«,iif^aUmvfid  ^lithiiytaRri^'whpi 
the^  WBro.iw»b)e.to.aafipr«be9d*  -..Soaneti 
doctor  adrectiaed  that  he  had  .atqdi«d  tbtfiy.  ;oaiia 
by,«fuiiile-)igbt.  ,£Mt.th«^beai.<reoeauBiftodaMon<oCa 
qna^k  waA,  that, he. bad  oot,«t|idied.at.all,,bitt  r«r 
CBiived  ilia  koowledge  by  a,  caitiiip  divine  intMitMos 
thus  to  , be  a  ^evetitb  aen  was  to  bo  borA  a,4Ban.of 
healing  r  but  the  aevenlh  aon  «f  a  eeventb  ew  wm 
aa  io&llible  phyaiciae*  These  preteoaitwa  could 
only  be  exceeded  by,  that;  sunning  feUow  wha  ad* 
verlisad  himself  as  tlie  Unborn  Ooctop:.^  Eien 
respectoble  cheraiata  and  drnggisia  indulged  in  tba 
same  , style  in  advertising  the  mtraciea.  of  their  lab- 
oiiitoi-y ;  and  tbeir  oiedicines  were  not  only  in£dli* 
ble  cures,  but  might  be  taken  with  abaobitA  plewove 
and  delight.  ,  Tbe  following  few  Rpeoinens  »f  their 
announcements  are  aelected  from  tbe  newepapars 
of  tbe  firat  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cenimy. 
There  waa  angelic  anuff,  which  cured  all  diseases 
of  tbe  head,  besidea  deafness,  megrim,  palsy,  apo- 
plexy, and  gout ;  and  there  was  royal  snuff,  which 
was  equally  potent  in  its  eflfects.  Tiiere  waa  a 
medicine  which  cured  the  vapera  in  ladies,  by  a 
single  application,  ood  so  effectually  that  they  woald 
never  return ;  and  there  was  another  for  leanness, 
by  which  the  most  attenuated  frame  would  expand 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  civic  dignitary.  By  one 
electuary  weak  memohea  were  completely  reno- 
vated, so  ihnt  the  wbnle  past  was  vividly  recalled 
before  the  mind's  eye  in  an  instant;  and,  by  a  few 
drops  of  another,  hypochondria  waa  bonbihed  nod 
all  those  bleaaed  effects  were  produced  upon  the 
mind  for  which  Macbeth'a  physician  would  have 
received  a  kingly  fee.  And  wbu  would  have  car- 
ried about  a  "  mind  diseas'd."  when  tbs  heal- 
ing vial  waa  sold  for  only  balf-a-crown  f  or  been 
cursed  with  the  helplessness  of '.^roere  oblivion," 
when  he  could  recover  his  memory  for  the  aame 
paltry  sum  1  Then,  too,  there  ware  lotions  to  re- 
move wiirts  and  pimples,  soften  tbe  akin,  whiten 
parts  of  it  tliat  were  red,  redden  parts  of  it  thut 
were  white,  and  transform  tbe  whole  complexion 
at  pleasure,  so  that  the  homeliest  face  might  assume 
the  beauty  of  Jin  angel.  So  lowly  and  condescend. 
iog,  too,  were  the  powers  of  chemistry,  tbnt  the 
"  incomparable,  aecret  white  water"  waa  distilled, 
to  renovate  and  beautify  tbe  gentlemen's  periwigs. 
>•  By  it,"  says  the  advertisement,  "old  wigs  that 
look  almost  scandalous  may  be  made  to  show  incon 
ceivably  fine  and  neat ;  and  if  any  lock  or  part  of  a 
wig  be  out  of  curl  by  tbe  preasing  of  tbe  bat,  or  rid- 
ing in  windy  nr  rainy  weather,  In  one  nigbt'a  time 
it  may  be  repaired  to  aatisfaction.'* ' 

In  ancb  a  atate  of  society  as  now  existed  it  can 
not  be  aupposed  that  tbe  rage  of  dueling  would 
abate.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  incrensed,  as  the 
political  rancors  which  were  now  so  prevHlcnt  ^ave 
rise  to  offenses  that  nothing  but  blood  could  expiate. 
Affairs  of  tuve  formed  a  still  more  fruitful  gruuud 
of  quarrel ;  and  nothing  was  more  common,  when 
two  gentlemen  were  paying  their  addresses  to  tbe 
same  lady,  than  to  settle  it  by  mortal  arbitrament. 
Such  an  event  was  conaidered,  of  coarse,  the  bigb- 
<  Tatln.  No.  MIL-  OoU«nlih*B  Citiaaa  «f  Iha  Worid. 
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Mi'ittiMHtMn  t)f 'fa  lady'a  efatirrm.  A«iiid«Aeal  «n-  I 
«iMit«rra,  tM'.'or  bi^jgfy  jUStKiigs  fivfTQeutlir  Uok 
plltc».«t'the  mmMga  oC  AVe«t«,  or  thA 'biiiidte  «f 
paUk)  BmuBfrm«tft  nod  diMtpstitHi ;  asd  between 
irnitiMT  flushed  with -vrine,- and  whose  iwdnhtntt* 
were  Mmpttngly  at  baad,  ended  ridieif  In  a  fermat 
chaltaDgis  tfi*  *n'imtn«dilite  afltnif^  and  fientf 
^nt  idaeea'  miild  be  finiAtI  in  every  part  of  the 
imtropoffie  where  tire  eombntanrfl  c6vM  settle  the 
qoarrel  extetnpore,  undei*  the  glimmering  of  the 
iHMrsBt  lamp,  tn  (he  formal  duels  of  the  period, 
Mrtneliinea  more  than  one  second  whs  employed  oW 
ettlierflide;  but  hia  office  wSs  not  lliiil  cortifortnble 
«meeu)'e  to  Which  modern  usnge  haa  reduced  it' 
Ok  the  eonthiry,  as  in  the  duel  fought'  in  171S  be- 
iwc«fi  th^  Dnko  of  Hnmilton  mid  Lord  Mohun,  of  i 
which  nn  Account  hna  been  givon  in  a  procpdtng 
clupter,*  the  sebonds  frcqnentty  joined  battle  iis 
well  89  their  prhicipnia;  and  thus  the  engiigcni<>nt 
iircame  a  desperate  skirmish  between  hfitf  n  dozen 
cenrfmtnntB.  Tfao  ring  in  Hyde  Pnrii,  the  baclc  bf 
Montague  House,  and  Barns  Ehna  Were  the  prin- 
cipal places  for  these  hostile  meetings. 

Nctt  to  the  msnoera  of  the  world  of  weahh  and 
hthion  we  may  notice  those  of  the  class  of  authors 
Rod  litenry  men  who  now  constituted  an  impoit- 
■ot  section  of  English  society.  Hie  tilne  had  gone 
hy  when  a  writer,  like  a  silk-worirt,  spun  out  his 
Miffience  into  a  huge  volume,  and  died ;  nnd  when 
it  vas  thoagbt  prcsumptuons  to  write  nt  nil  unless 
the  matter  to  be  anaounced  was  of  vifftl  importance. 
A  tiay  pamphlet  or  even  a  copy  of  voraes  sufficed 
10  gTKtiiy  the  vanity  of  seeing  one's^seTf  in  print. 
Itut  it  was  now  nlao  diacovered  that  the  writing  of 
^ka  might  be  turond  to  profirnble  accouat;  and 
ibo  hope  of  solid  pudding  as  welt  as  empty  praise 
indtieed  many  to  forego  their  Rtore  regular  and  gain- 
AiT  OGcnpatlona  for  the  precarioua  bounty  of  Uie 
press.  For  a  considerable' part  of  Uiis  period,  s 
titled  or  ioflQential  patron  was  still  deemed  indis- 
penmble  for  an  author's  success;  and  tlie  man  of 
genius  was  generally  to  be  found  besieging  the  door 
of  some  great  man  with  a  poem  or  a  high-ftown 
dedication  in  bis  pocket,  Rni)  obliged,  perhnpa,  to 
purchase  admittance  from  the  grim  Cerberus  of  a 
porter  with  hia  Inst  ahilling.  And  even  when  he 
lind  surmounted  this  difficult  borrier,  and  got  ndiuia- 
«iun  to  the  presence  of  the  Maecenns,  his  best  re- 
<rard  was  n  something  like  an  alms  in  the  shape  of 
a  dedication -fee,  lor  wbich  he  wiu  obliged  to  blow 
tlie  loudest  (romp  to  Fame's  collection,  and  deafen 
iho  public  with  the  tnle  of  his  patron's  liberality. 
The  literaiy  dinner-parties  of  such  a  patronizing 
peer — the  crowding  to  his  mansion  of  authors  with 
Uieir  faded  attire  newly  brushed,  and  the  brass  hilts 
uf  their  swords  newly  scoured — the  solemn,  Jove- 
Uke  Importance  of  the  great  man  under  whose  eye 
the  whole  universe  of  intellect  revolved,  and  upon 
the  bending  of  whose  brows  the  life  and  death  of 
poems  nnd  literniy  syatems  depended ;  and  the 
trembling  veneration  with  which  hia  satellites  listen- 
ed to  his  oracular  sayings,  and  bowed  aasent  over 
^  rich  sirloin  or  savory  venrsoa,  that  effectually 
*taewto,p.M. 


I  Stopped  the  tnioutfa  of  ea*^  tn  coRtredittion,  is  a 
ffwfnent  pieture  of 'the  period,  and  one  in  which 
the-  ipen  of  ifae  atmbllfouB  SMollett  especially  de- 
hgbted  to  revel.  Ob'  the  o^et'  hand;  however,  we 
discetw  the  commencement  of  the'  pablic  pati^nage 
of  litenMere  even  lo  the  intercourse  of  aotfaors  with 
the  TooBons,  the  -  Lintels,  and  otber  publifehers,- 
wbfcb,  iii  'Some  of  ita  rougher  pitssiAgee,  has  beeA 
recaVded  in  so  mnny  a  lampoon  of  the  day,  from 
that  of  Brydeti  upou  Tonsoal  "  two  left  1^,"  to 
the  fanltiiig  nnd  desperate  rhyme  of  the  dlsappointed 
gnrretteet.  In  these  pet^rmances  several  peaceful 
bookaellets  were  immortiirnied  who  -liftf*  dreamed 
of  sil'ch  ■  distitiction.  But  it  Waff  the  public,  in 
troth,  lis  in  all  such  cases,  and  not  the  bnohsellers, 
I  th tit  were  to  blame  for  the  inndequate  encourage- 
ment of  which  the  authors  complaitied.  Reade-s 
na  yet  wete  few.  and  even  the  kinds'of  writing  that 
were  in  reqnest  were  hot  many.  As  yet,  science 
was  scarcely  a  marketable  commodity?  the  lighter 
departments  of  htenitnre  were  almost  exclusively 
cultivated,  and  essay  writing  and  tales,  but  espe- 
ctalljr' poetry,  fefmed  the  staple  of'tbe  trade  of 
nuyiorsfalp.  "As  it  was  a  general  itnpresatbn,  too,  of 
the  period  that  recbTessness  and  eccentricity  were  the 
true  tnartts  of  genius,  most  authors  fully  estnblished 
their  daim  to  geniua  by  taking  no'  thought  for  the 
morrow.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  thnt  they 
were  so  generally  a  dinnerless  and  dun-hauoted 
generation,  eschewed  by  butchers,  bakers,  and  r^il. 
ors ;  and  that  the  streets  and  alleys  of  London  were 
80  often  enlivened  by  b  race  between  a  light-heeled 
bard  and  a  panting  baflifT.  The  ubqbI  habitation  of 
on  author  was  some  poor  garret;  and,  as  certain 
places  in  Londbn  more  particularly  abounded  in 
such  cheap  domictis,  Drury-lsne  was  a  classical 
region,  and  Grub-street  was  holy  ground.  The 
sanctoary  of  the  Mint  was  a  place  of  refuge  for 
many  a  writer,  and  the  Fleet  is  called  by  Pope  a 
"  haunt  of  the  muses."  In  Grub-street  those  wric- 
ers  especially  resided  who  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  craft.  These  unfortunate  moilers  con- 
trived to  exist  upon  a  few  daily  pence  which  they 
procured  by  writing  ballads,  wonderful  accounts  of 
ghosts,  reports  of  monsters  and  prodigies,  and,  above 
all,  the  lives,  crimes,  and  dying-speeches  of  male- 
factors. As  for  their  domestic  economy,  what  de- 
scription can  be  needed  after  Hogarth's  well-known 
sketch  of  the  Distressed  Author  T 

The  advance  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  wealth 
and  importance  was  now  shown  by  their  ambition 
of  ariatocratic  distinctions  as  well  as  by  other  evi> 
dencea.  la  London,  white  several  of  the  most  emi< 
oeot  of  the  merchants  and  civic  functtouariea  re- 
joiced in  the  honor  of  knighthood,  all  who  were  of 
any  consideration  or  even  respectability  had  the 
title  of  e«^tre,  or  at  least  of  gentleman^  appended 
to  their  names.  Even  the  clerks  at  last  assumed 
these  envied  designations,  and  Steele  complains  thnt 
England  had  now  become  Popvlua' Armigerorum — 
a  uation  of  esquires.'  London  merchants  as  yet 
lived  generally  io  the  city,  having  their  warehouses 
or  conoting-faooses  fronting  the  street;  behind  were 
>  TUbr,lfd.llL 
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their  dwelHogfl,  which  were  entered  by  a  btii*]) 
eODrt;  aoi,  alttiough  thete  domicils  were  snfficiently 
d«H(  nnd  confia»d  eKternnlly,  their  Interior  whh 
vften  vrry  expaniively  and  luxuriouBly  fnrnisbed. 
At  hntf-past  oae  o'etock  the  merchnnt  repaired  to 
the  Roytil  Exchnage,  and  there  retnnined  tr)f  three ; 
boC  tfaoae  of  greateit  emineDce  preferred  to  trnoBAct. 
btuiness  at  Garaway's,  Robina's.  and  Jonnthan's  eof- 
f«e-hoUBea.  The  firac  of  these  was  freqaented  hy 
people  of  quality  who  bad  bosinesa  ia  the  city,  and 
by  the  wealthiest  of  the  merchantB  :  the  necond  by 
foreign  bnnltert,  nnd  sometimes,  aiso,  by  foreign 
ministers;  and  the  last  by  buyers  and  sellers  of 
stock.  There  were  two  comfortable  French  eat- 
iog-housee  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Exchange — 
KifRt's  and  the  sign  of  Pontac-'  But  mere  enting 
could  not  always  satisfy  those  who  bought  and  sold, 
and  there  were  several  persons  belonging  to  'Change 
who  lipped  in  the  forenoon,  until  they  were  neither 
drunk  nor  yet  fairly  sober,  in  which  twilight  state 
they  transacted  business.  These  persons  were 
called  Wbetters  in  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son.* 

In  descending  from  the  merchants  to  the  tradea- 
inen  of  London,  we  find  that  already  they  hnd  be- 
come so  numerous,  and,  consequently,  the  compe- 
tition atnong  them  wns  so  keen,  that  the  rarious 
trickeries'of  puffing  advertisements  were  well  un- 
derstood and  practiced.  We  have  alreiidy  alluded 
to  the  extravagant  laudations  with  which  all  kinds 
of  quack  nostrums  were  recommended  to  the  pub- 
lic. Sometimes  a  shopkeeper,  scorning  a  direct 
adrartisement  of  hia  commodities,  commenced  with 

'  Mackj't  Jouraa^  thmafk  EB^Iud.  *  Tilter,  No.  139. 


an  angry — "Whereas,  it  has  been  reported  that  A. 
B.  is  going  to  leave  off  business and  then  followed 
an  earnest  aq^surance  that  soch  was  not  the  case, 
and  that  ha  continned,  as  before,  to  sell  the  follow- 
ing articles  at  the  lowest  prices.  A  more  ingeniouR 
plan  was  for  H.  Z.  to  advertise  in  the  public  printK 
that  a  purse,  containing  goM  and  bank-notes  to  a 
large  amount,  had  been  dropped  in  his  shop,  nnd 
would  be  returned  to  the  proper  owner  on  describ- 
ing the  contents.  Of  course,  every  person  was 
enpcr  to  deal  with  so  honest  a  tradesman,  and  his 
viaionnry  purae  soon  became  a  reality.  But  the 
chief  nttmction  and  best  advertisement  of  a  slinp 
wns  the  sign-board  thnt  annonnced  the  name  nnd 
occupation  of  the  owner  with  all  the  splendor  of 
painting  and  gilding.  To  strike  the  eye  more  ef- 
fectually, the  common  trndere,  from  an  enrJy  period, 
had  been  accustomed  to  bhtaon  some  animal  or  ob- 
ject upon  their  sign.  When  these  subjects  were 
exhausted,  or  when  fancy  became  cnpricioui^.  somi>- 
tliing  more  piquant  than  dull  reality  was  adopted, 
nnd  among  the  cognizances  of  tradesmen,  there 
arose  blue  boars,  black  swans,  red  lions,  flying  ])i^i4, 
hogs  in  armor,  swans  with  two  necks,  nnd  such 
"skimble-skamble  stutf"  as  would  htive  put  the 
Welsh  heraldry  of  Glendnwer  to  utter  ahanit*. 
Then  there  were  multitude^  of  compound  Bisiriii. 
such  as  the  Fox  and  Seven  Stars,  the  Bell  aiul 
Neat's  Tongue,  the  Dog  and  Gridiron,  the  Sheep 
and  Dolphin.  Such  grotesque  combinations  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  prentice  quartering  his 
mnster's  symbol  with  his  own,  like  the  combined 
arms  of  a  coat  matrimonial  in  heraldry.  Id  not  a 
few  instancea  also  they  can  be  traced  to  the  igno- 
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raDce  of  the  people,  by  which  emblems  in  them- 
selves Rbaoilaatly  ratioonl  were  most  ludicroualy 
perrorted.  Thas,  the  Boulogne  mouth  became  the 
Bull  sod  Mouth;  the  Satyr  aod  Baccbanala  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  Devil  aod  Bag  of  Nails; 
•nd  the  pious  puritanical  legend — God  eocompiuMeth 
us — after  ha.ving  probably  undergone  a  succeasion 
ut'  perrersioDB  on  lips  tittle  understaoding  or  sympn- 
thiziog  with  the  origioRl  sentimeat,  assaraed  a  pic- 
tOTial  existeoce  in  the  stattling  form  of  the  Qont  and 
Compasses.  These  signs  geoeratly  projected  fiir 
into  the  street,  where  they  swung  and  creaked  with 
every  blast;,  but,  at  Inat,  ns  it  was  foaod  that  they 


eiry  were  disposed  of,  not  by  a  regular  sale,  bat  by 
a  raffle ;  and  to  these  places  gallants  were  wont  to 
take  their  mistresses,  and  -treat  them  out  of  their 
wionings.'  These  fooleries  were  imitated  in  hum- 
ble life,  so  that  the  very  fruit-stalls  in  the  streets 
were  places  for  gambling,  where  dice  or  the  wheel 
of  fortune  initiated  apple-munching  urchins  into 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  Thimble- rigging  also  was 
fearlessly  pncticed  as  a  trade  in  the  opeo  streets. 
It  is  easy  to  concaive  how  the  nationil  lore  of  bet- 
ting must  have  been  cherished  by  such  hap-hazard 
kinds  of  traflick.  Bnt  a  still  more  pernicions  kind 
of  tmde  was  that  practiced  by  a  clan  of  pedlers 


ioterceined  veDtilatfa)o,  they  were  ordered  to  be  i  who  vended  strong  liquors  in  the  streeta  upon  stalls 

placed  against  ibe  buildings,  as  at  present.  This  and  wheelbarrows,  or  carried  them  about  wherever 
improvement,  huwever,  did  not  take  plnce  until  the  |  a  crowd  was  gathered.  Dri  a  king-houses  were  at 
middle  of  tlie  reign  of  Qeorge  II.  Tlie  rnge  for  i  least  as  numerous  in  London  as  they  are  at  pros- 
Kpleudid  signs  in  those  days  resembled  that  which  i  ent,  although  the  population  whs  lirtle-more  th»ii 
now  prevtiils  among  shopkeepers  for  plate-glass  win- I  one  third  of  its  present  amount.  According  to  a 
dows  and  mabt^any  counters.  It  is  meutiooed  in  i  report  drawn  up  by  a  commitlee  of  the  mHgi8rnitet> 
the  Geotlemnn's  Magazine,  tea  years  after  the  close  |  of  Middlesex,  in  1725,  there  wore  then  in  the  me- 
uf  the  present  period,  that  there  were  signs  on  !  tropolis  alooe,  exclusively  of  the  city  and  South- 


Lndgiite  Hill,  which,  with  their  iron  supporters, 
bad  cost  several  hundred  pounds.  Certuu  locafities 
in  the  metropolis  were  occupied  by  particular  de* 
partinents  of  tmde.  Thus,  Fleet-Btreet  was  uoted 
for  linendrapers*  shops;  Newgate  was  the  chief 
market  for  mutton ;  Leadenhalt  for  beef;  Sk  James's 
for  veal;  Tltames-street  for  ctieesas;  Covent  Oar- 
den  for  fruit;  Mooriields  for  old  books;  and  Mon- 
nioatb-stfeet  for  old  dodifla.'  Bookvelliog  was  new 
broojue  a  trade  of  great  imporCaoee,  and  each 
branch  of  it  poasesaed  its  particular  locality.  Old 
buoks  were  to  be  bought  ia  Little  Britain  nod 
Faternoiter-raw ;  those  of  divinity  and  the  claasicB 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Poul'i  Churoh;  thuae  of 
Uw,  history,  and  plays,  about  Temple  Bart  and 
French  books  in  the  Strand.'  Millinery  shops 
were  still,  as  before,  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
'Change  Alley,  and  aUo  at  the  New  Exchange, 
which  was  sitoated  between  Durham  Yard  and 
York  Bnildioga  in  the  Strand ;  and  as  the  counters 
at  these  places  were  generally  attended  by  the  most 
showy  young  women  that  could  be  procured,  they 
were  bvorite  haunts  of  beuux  and  profligates,  who 
»pent  their  time  and  money  there  in  frivolous  pur- 
chases, aod  more  frivolous  conversation-' 

Besides  the  regular  tradesmen,  London  appears 
to  have  abounded  with  hawkers,  whose  occupations 
and  modes  of  dealing  would  be  indicted  aa  ouisauces 
in  the  present  day.    Thus,  even  so  late  as  the  be- 


wark,  G167  bouses  and  shops,  ••wherein  Geneva 
and  other  stroag  waters  were  sold  by  retail,"  being 
im  some  parishes  every  tenth  house,  in  others  every 
seventh,  and  ia  one,  the  largest  of  the  whole,  every 
fifth  honse.  Then  there  were  to  be  added  those 
who  BoU  BbDDg  liquors  on  balks,  stalls,  and  wheel- 
barrows. 

London,  even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  preaent 
period,  retaiaed  much  of  the  rvdeneaeaod  discom- 
fort of  earlier  ages.  The  streets  as  yet  were  for  the 
most  part  uopaved.  and  enc^  tradesman -paved  the 
entraooe  to  his  shop  in  his  own  fashion.  What  waf> 
in  those  days  caUed  the  pavement  was  the  edge  of 
tbe  street  railed  off  by  posts  for  the  protectioo  of 
foot-paasengere.  The  kennels,  which  were  open 
on  both  aides  of  the  street,  swelled  into  innedattoop 
in  wet  weather,  while  in  summer  drought  they  sent 
forth  pestilent  exhalations  from  the  garbage  with 
which  they  were  ^ohed  up.  Into  tbeae  vile  pad- 
dles also,  when  they  were  at  fall  tide,  enrraen  and 
ooacbmen  delighted  to  drive  their  vehiclea  for  the 
purpose  of  splashing  a  well-dressed  pedestrian.  As 
for  Snow  Hill,  it  was  in  wet'weatber  a  perfect  lor- 
rent  that  flowed  into  Fleet  ditch— that  Stygian  flood 
of  civic  abominations  with  which  Pope's  Danciad 
has  made  us  so  fomiliar.  It  was  fortunate  that  sDch 
streets  were  furnished  with  sweepers  who  cleared 
the  crossings,  and  with  ahoe-blacks  who  plied  their 
vocation  at  every  corner.    While  even  fair  weather 


ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Westminster  j  was  scarcely  toleruble  in  London,  from  the  ctq.uds 
HmU  swarmed  with  female  hucksters  ;  so  that  rib-  of  dust  with  which  every  breeze  was  laden,  nothing 
bona,  gloves,  towers,  commodes,  and  other  such  fan-  :  couTd  be  more  uapleaaaot  than  a  rainy  day.  When 
cy  articles,  were  selling  on  one  side  of  the  building,  |  the  ckiuds  darkened,  tbe  shopmen  eyed  the  coming 
while  the  property  of  lands  and  tenements  was  set-  ;  storm,  and  prepared  to  encounter  it.  Tbe  hosier 
lied  or  wrangled  about  on  the  other :  on  the  one  aide  '  stripped  tbe  k>og  poles  projecting  ever  his  door  of 
might  be  beard  a  abrill-tongued  aeatnitresa  re-  tbe  stockings  that  dangled  from  them  in  rows,  like  a 
beariung  a  list  of  her  waros,  and  on  the  other  a  i  wary  mariner  striking  sail;  booksellera,  whose  shops 
deep-montbod  crier  commanding  silence.*  There  !  were  freqneotly  famished  with  large,  napratocted 
were  many  shops  in  which  toys,  trinkets,  and  jew-  !  stalls,  made  haste  to  remove  iheir  books  under  ihel- 
i  Gay-aTnvia.  ■  MMky'a  Joanifv.   [  ter;  sod  the  boatmeo clothed  tbelr  boals  witba tilt.  In 

.Tu.N..B«h«ng.*-uk*ado«i«i7r,«id«mdrho».-  tbe  hope  of  tempting  a  fare.  Aa  tbe  run  inmwMd, 
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the  streets  were  soon  covered  with  liquid  mnd.  while 
the  whole  tribe  of  blue  boars,  red  lionsi  aod  goats 
io  boots  collected  and  discharged  the  water  io  ooe 
heavy,  pitiless  stream.  Then  it  was  that  » taking 
rhe  wall"  was  a  deed  of  hardihood,  which  on\y 
streagth  and  coursgo  could  mHintnin ;  and,  while 
the  robust  kept  close  to  the  sliellerofthe  ouraerous 
penthouse  lids,  the  weak  were  elbowed  oat  ioto  the 
full  brunt  of  the  storm. 

But  tbe  natumi  evils  of  rain,  mod,  aod  dust  were 
not  the  worst  to  be  eocouDtered  io  walking  about 
the  metropolis.  Pickpockets  had  become  wooder- 
fulljr  numerous,  so  that  whether  nt  church  or  mnrket. 
the  theater  or  the  ball-room,  purses,  snufT-bexes,  and 
watches disai^Mared  withafocility  incompraheiuible 
to  the  owoera.  EvoD  articles  attached  more  closely 
to  the  persoD  were  dot  secure,  aod  the  gallaot  who 
preseoted  bia  hand  to  a  lady,  to  prevent  her  from 
stumbliog,  BomeUmes  firaad,  when  too  late*  that  a 
brilliant  had  departed  frotu  his  finger.  Occosionatly, 
too,  a  skitlfal  rogue  carried  a  cafered  basket  on  his 
head,  in  which  a  boy  was  concealed;  he  passed 
through  some  crawd  where  something  hnd  been 
provided  to  be  stared  at — and  the  best  periwig  io 
the  throng  would  vanish  aa  suddenly  as  if  it  bud 
gone  to  keep  company  with  Berenice's  hair.  The 
iiquarea  of  London  were  infested  with  throngs  of 
beggars,  who  ataailedi  the  ears  of  the  passwby  in 
every  tone  of  clamoreua  siApplicBtioa,  aod  sbosked 
their  eyes  v'lih.  tbe  eKbiJ^ition  ef  every  disgusting 
iiHtlady  Utgt  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  frei|iwntly  these 
wreiphea.  ware  alao.thievas:  and  thus  ihe  cripple, 
who  had  haggisd  all  day,  oooveited  his  orutoh  iiito  « 
tmncheon  at  nicbl^  -with  which  he  koocked  his  vio- 
tiim  on,  the  he«d.  This  was  especially  the  caa»  in 
the  lonely  squue  of  Liocoki's  Inn  Fields,  which  at 
this  period  wa«i  a  hs^uoppf  the  most  desperate  char* 
Meters,  especially  during  the  faours  of  darkaess.  If 
the  pedestrian,  eschewing  these  perils,  hoped  to 
escape  them  by  a  coach,  the  matter  was, not  much 
mended  :  the  streets  of  Loodoi)  were  ao  narrow  and 
the  ubstftclas  so  numerous,  that  the  whole  tide. of 
drays  and  carriages  was  freqneatty  brought  to  a 
deud-lock,  by  some  sudden  impediment;  in  such 
cases,  the  coachmoo,  instead  of  extricating  them- 
selves by  winding  tlirough  the  mass,  or  waitiog  pa- 
tiently till  motion  was  restored,  would  begin  to  kish 
each  other  with  their  wliips,  or  descend  from  their 
boxes  for  a  regular  trial  at  bruisiog,  while  the  de- 
lighted crowd  formed  a  ring,  and  cheered  the  com- 
balants.  Sometimes,  too,  when  |mrt  of  a  street  was 
undergoing  repair,  the  lamp  that  marked  the  dan- 
gerous spot  at  night  would  be  extiuguifhed  by  de- 
sign or  accident;  and  thus  the  carriage  was  ahaltered 
in  pieces  against  tbe  pile  of  stones,  or  thrown  head- 
kmg  into  the  excavation.  In  our  own  day,  when  the 
splendor  of  gas  haa  reduced  the  moon  and  stars  to 
mere  rural  conveniences,  we  are  astooislied  at  the 
CimmerHiQ  dofkness  in  which  our  great  graudsires 
were  coutent  to  wander.  In  the  year  1736,  London 
could  boast  of  po  more  than  about  a  thousand  lamps, 
which  were  kept  burning  only  till  miduight,  and 
that  for  only  one  half  of  the  year ;  during  the  other 
half  (that  is  from  Lady-day  till  Michaelmas)  they 


were  not  lighted  at  all.  Indeed,  had  it  not  beeo  for 
the  numerous  liok-boys  in  every  public  street,  a  night 
walk  in  the  metropolis  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  Bui  sometimes  even  these  link-boys  were 
in  league  with  the  thieves  and  night-prowlers,  and 
thus  the  link  often  went  out.  as  if  by  sheer  aceideDt, 
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in  the.  very,  woi-at  f^ce  for  such  an  nocideot  to  luip- 
peo ;  and,  while  the  bedarkeoed  citiasu  whs  anx- 
iiMjuJy  «adeiinnriDg  to  peer  out  amid  the  surround  ing 
^eora.  be  fonnd*  bitnself  »add»a|y  eoviPoned,  and** 
perhKpe,  knocked  liowa  by  the  mffianly  ambasfa  ini« 
which  he  had  been  so  treaclMronsly  conducted.* 
SednuB  were  used  to  a  great  extent  at  this  period, 
not  only  by  tadies  and  effemieate  beaax,  but  also 
by  robust  men ;  the  bearera,  who  were  generally 
Irishmen,  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  oocD})a- 
tioa  a  thickness  of  leg  end  streagth  of  calf  that  be- 
came proverbial;  and  tbe  coovejnnce  itself  was  a 
cheap  ooe,  as  a  chair,  wiih  its  bearers,  could  be 
hired  for  a  guinea  a-week,  or  a  shilliug  an  hour.- 
Water  oooveyance  also  was  much  used  in  paauog 
from  ooe  part  of  London  to  auother ;  and  n  person 
would  be  rowed  anywhere  above  the  bridge  to- 
Westminster,  in  a  boat  with  two  rowers,  for  six- 
peuce,  and  with  ooe  for  tbraepeooe;  and  below, 
the  bridge,  to  tbe  lower  exbremity  of  tbe  city,  £ar 
the  same  sum.  In  sailtag  dowo  the  river,  people 
of  whatever  rank  had  to  eocouater  a  bmadaida  of 
coarse  ruUlery  from  every  passing  boat.'  Sudi 
moderate  fares  encouraged  among  the  citiseos  the 
practice  of  forming  water- parties;  and  in  these 
aquatic  trips  Folly  House,  at  Blockwall,  formed  the 
usual  landing-place  and  house  of  eotertnioment  for 
tbose  whose  appetites  were  whetted  by  the  keen 
air  of  the  river. 

In  turning  to  those  amusements  that  particularly 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  .period,  the  watering-, 
places  may  be  first  meotioued.    Medicinal  springs 
hnd  long  beeo  known;  the  diseased,  tbe  hypochon- 
1  Our''  Tritw.  ,  •  llMkjr'i  Jwmjt  Ihm^  EoflMid. 
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drincfil,  and  tbe  idle  had  flockpd  to  them ;  nnd,  bs 
the  healing  WMtere  tncreused  in  reputHtion,  it  beciime 
fashioDflble  during  this  period  to  speDiI  tlie  summer 
teason  in  their  neighlmrhood,  where,  ns  a  matter 
of  coarse,  pnrttos,  bulb,  and  feetiwals,  were  frequent 
among  ao  idle  popolat'ion.  Bath  had  fur  rannj  years 
been  one  of  the  chief  uf  these  places  of  resort;  and 
•nder  the  able  management  of  Beau  Nash,  popolAi-ly 
called  the  Kinf;  of  Itnth,  it  was  now  enabled  to  throw 
all  other  wntering-pliices  into  the  shade,  so  that 
iibove  eight  thousand  ftinnlies  generally  repaired  to 
it  in  the  course  of  d  Beason.  Two  laws  wliich  Nash 
estabhahed.  and  rigorously  enforced  upon  his  sob- 
jeets,  tended  upon  the  whole  to  make  his  reign  n 
very  nsefol  one.  By  one,  all  politics  were  alwolutely 
banisbed  front  Bath,  so  that  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  qanrrcls  among  gentlemen  was  removed  :  by  an^ 
other,  nil  scandal  was  prohibited,  by  which  the  ladies 
were  reduced  to  an  equally  pacific  state.'  Next  to 
Bath,  Tnnbridge  and  Kfisum  Wells  were  in  greatest 
repDte.  These  were  resorted  to  by  the  families  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  rural 
ifentry ;  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
lime  was  B[M3ut  at  onp  of  these  places  will  bp rve  as 
II  pictore  of  the  rest.  At  Tonhrid£;e.  there  was,  on 
one  aide  of  the  well,  a.row  of  shops  and  coffee-rooms, 
on  the  other  n  market;  nnd  behind  the  well  was  a 
large  chapel,  in  which  diiine  service  was  performed 
twice  a-day.  Early  in  the  mnrning  the  company 
rppiiired  to  the  watt>rs,  and  there  the  ladies  and 
Cciitfemen  associated  with  each  other  in  dishabil : 
at  nine  o'clock  they  separated  to  drees.  At  ten,  the 
company  again  became  Tisible,  some  repairing  to 
chnrch  and  others  to  the  coflne-houses.  Af^er 
pntyofB  they  promenaded  on  the  walks,  white  the 
baada  of  music  continued  to  play  ;  thry  also  amused 
t  Life  of  Beau  Mmth. 


themsetrea  with  rafiting,  haeard,  drinking  ten.  and 
walking,  till  two.  when  it  wag  lime  to  reiiaVr  Tt) 
dinner.  In  the  afVerDfton  the  bowHng-greuns  wero 
open  for  thwe  who  loired  thnt  nnTional  sport;  anil 
on  the  same  greens  baHs  were  held  four  times  n- 
week,  fur  the  diversion  of  tbe  young  penple.  At 
night  the  company  returned  to  the  Bho)w  on  the 
walkB,  and  there  all  manner  of  play  nnd  diversion 
was  kept  up  till  midnight.  As  ceremony  was  greatly 
abated  at  such  public  and  piYimtscuous  meetings,  a 
greater  frankness  toward  atmngers  was  allowed  thnn 
in  the  metropolis,  so  tlmt  no  gentleman  needed  n 
formal  introduction  to  a  lady  at  piny  or  upon  the 
walk;  and  this  liberty,  as  might  be  supposed,  wan 
very  frequently  abused  by  sharpers  and  fortune- 
hunters.'  In  the  sketches  of  the  day,  accordingly, 
n  dashing  Irishman  in  chase  of  an  heiress  at  a 
wnterinp-plare  is  a  very  common  feature.  As  the 
luxuries  uf  Bath,  Tunbridpe.  and  Kpsom  were  as 
expensivo  as  they  were  fashionable,  persons  of 
moderate  fortunes  contented  themselves  with  the 
more  accessible  minenil  springs  of  Islington,  to  which 
they  i-epiiirud  with  their  ftiniilies.  and  where  they 
imitated,  upon  a  humble  scale,  the  amusenienis  of 
the  more  nrliJtornitic  watering- pltices. 

But  the  Londoners  ha<l  likewise  places  of  enter- 
tainment nearer  nt  hand,  where  the  foot  could  step 
at  once  from  the  dusty  pnvt<ment  upon  a  velvet 
lawn,  or  wander  at  will  iinioiig  shady  iivenuos.  Of 
these,  Sprii)g  (iiirden  was  the  chief  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  until  it  was  found  that 
something  more  than  iiii«re  walks  nnd  trees  wiia 
desii-ahlo;  nnd,  iiccordiitgly,  in  Ranelagh  nnd  Vaux- 
hnll  enrdons  the  attractions  of  art  were  introduced  ru 
heighten  the  chnrnia  of  nature.  At  these  places  the 
trecB  were  hung  with  Inmpp,  and  the  plats  enlivened 

>  Mncky'i  Juurueji  lhruU|h  Engluu). 
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with  nrtificial  cascndes;  the  whole  scene  wrb  atud- 
(led  with  Bummer-houses,  that  Berved  either  as  love- 
bowers  or  pincea  of  refection,  while  music,  Gra- 
worka,  water-works,  and  woDiJerful  mecbaDivm  pre- 
sented an  nmple  variety  to  every  kind  of  taate. 
These  acpnea,  however,  are  familiarized  to  every 
render  of  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson. 

Play-gotag  was  still  as  frequent  aod  as  fuahiooa- 


^le  as  ever,  without  the  theater  having  nndergonn 
any  moral  iinprovemeut :  the  same  sort  of  jjlays 
were  acted,  and  the  same  licsDse  iu  behavior  tolera- 
ted as  had  prevailed  during  the  reij^q  of  Charles  II. 
TbeHtrical  representations  bad  Duw  reached  their 
perfection  in  point  of  splendor  under  the  able  dud- 
afcenient  of  Cibher)  Quin,  and  Uarrick;  but  amid 
every  change  a  striking  indifference  continued  to  be 
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niaaifeated  toward  tlie  proprietiea  of  costame,  esipp- 
ciullj  ID  tragedy,  where  llies?  prnprieties  are  most 
required.  Whether  the  hero  was  Greek  or  Ro- 
niaa,  regat,  militar}'.  or  sacerdotal,  his  dress  was 
that  of  a  beaa  of  the  eighteenth  century;  while  8 
Cleopatra  or  a  Semirnmis  could  not  appear  without 
H  powdered  commode,  a  hooped  petticoat,  a  itmn- 
iicher,  and  a  fiiD.  Even  Cato  whb  introdQced  upon 
llie  stage  io  1713  in  a  **)aag  wig,  Bowered  gowa. 
II  nd  ]ack»r*d  chairv**  while  the«e  prepoateroua  ad- 
juncts were  hailed,  not  with  b hoots  of  deriatun,  bat 
peals  of  apphose.  The  false  taste  of  such  exhibi- 
tions does  not  soeni  to  biive  been  as  yet  detected, 
ttlthough  the  incongruities  of  the  opera  were  seen 
and  ridiculed.  Thas,  wboQ  Nicolini  was  exposed 
Io  n  tempest  in  robes  of  ermine,  or  when  he  siiiled 
in  RD  o)>eQ  bofltnpon  a  sea  of  piistoboard ;  when  en- 
chanted chariots  were  drnwn  by  FInitdera  mares, 
and  real  cascades  were  made  to  Howthrougti  cnnviis 
laodscapes.  such  n  critic  na  Addison  could  point  out 
the  impropriety  of  blending  reality  with  imitntion  in 
Ihe  same  piece.  And  yet  ho  wna  contented  to  see 
his  own  Cato  metamorphosed  into  aomething  likt^  n 
IjondoD  alderman,  and  be  perceived  nothing  absurd 
in  Macbeth  figuring  to  n  court-dress  of  sky-blno  and 
scorlot. 

Besides  the  theater  and  the  opem,  there  were 
ifOine  other  exhibitions  of  the  dramatic  class,  which 
came  into  great  favor  io  the  eighteenth  century. 
t)f  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  puppet- 
show  of  Mr.  Powel,  which  wtis  established  in  the 
piaz7A  of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  attended  by  nn- 
iiierous  and  fashionable  audiences.  In  Mr.  Powel's 
little  theater  interludes  upoe  all  subjects,  sacred  or 
profane,  were  acted  by  puppets;  but,  whether  the 
play  might  be  acripturnl  or  historical,  Punch  was 
always  the  principal  figure,  and  his  jests  formed  the 
main  amusement  of  the  audience.  Thus,  in  a  sa- 
cred interlude  representing  the  general  deluge. 
Punch  and  bis  wife  were  introduced  dancing  mer- 
rily in  Noah's  ark.  The  following  advertisement 
inaerted  by  Powel  iO  the  prints  of  the  day  will  con- 
vey a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  exhibitions : 
"At  Ponch's  Theater  in  the  little  Piaisza,  this  pres- 
ent Friday,  being  the  2d,  and  to-morrow  the  3d,  of 
May,  will  be  presented  an  opera  called  the  State 
uf  Innocence,  or  the  Fall  of  Man.  With  variety 
of  scenes  and  mnchines,  particularly  the  scene  of 
Pnradise  io  its  primitive  slate,  with  birds,  beasts, 
and  all  its  ancient  inbat>itant8 ;  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent  in  betraying  Adam  and  Eve,  6cc.,  witli  va- 
riety of  diverting  interludes,  too  many  to  bo  insert- 
ed hero.  No  pel-son  to  be  admitted  with  masks  or 
riding-boods,'  nor  any  money  to  be  returned  after 
the  curtain  is  up.  Boxes  2<.,  pit  Is.  Beginning  ex- 
actly at  seven  o'clock."  Wynstnoly's  Water  The- 
ater was  another  of  these  minor  places  of  public 
nmnsemeDt.  Itatood  at  the  lowereod  of  Piccadilly, 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  windmill  on  the  top  of 
ibe  building.   The  eihibttions  here  varied  accord- 

I  MbiIii  ind  riding- homli  were  Kill  gi»nX\j  nwd  in  the  gilleriM  of  ,' 
ihe  raysl  theilen  fiT  the  purpueci  of  licentioai  intrigue  :  and  Ihrrv-  i 
fare  Fttwel,  who  rrgsnled  hiutelf  aa  ft  leacher  uf  nliKion  and  mumte, 
wm  nxiow  to  foud  hi*  bonaa  rram  anoh  pnfanailoaa.  1 


ing  to  the  season  and  the  humor  of  the  public,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  representationa  of  sea-dei- 
ties, oymphs,  mermaids,  trilons,  and  other  aquatic 
personages,  playiog  and  spouting  oot  water,  or  some- 
times water  mingted  with  fire.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  boxes  varied  from  four  shillings  to 
half-a-crown,  to  tbe  pit  from  three  to  two  shillings, 
and  there  was  also  a  sixpenny  gallery,  as  in  the 
royal  theaters.  The  quantity  of  water  used  on  ex- 
traordinary oGcasioBS  sometimes  amonnied  to  eight 
hundred  tuns;  so  that  the  exhibitions  at  this  bouse 
must  have  been  of  rather  a  splendid  description. 
Sndler's  Wells  at  this  period  comlMoed  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  tiiverii  and  a  theater;  fur  tbe  specta- 
tors wfi'O  not  only  amused  with  songi^,  recitations, 
and  si>pct«L-l«s,  but  regaled  with  nle.  wine,  cakes, 
and  tobacco.  It  was  chiefly  a  resort,  however,  uf 
low  aod  vicious  ci>tn|Miny.' 

There  were  also  hap8,t):nt  is.  bulls,  held  in  some 
haH  or  tiivem  for  tlie  entertnioment  of  the  lower 
chisses.  Ilampstend  was  n  famous,  or,  rather,  infn- 
mouB  place  for  such  merry-meetings,  where  the 
excesses  to  which  they  led  were  so  common  that 
no  decent  tradesman  cared  to  be  seen  in  that  beau- 
tiful suburban  village.^  The  chief  of  these  places 
of  concourse  at  Hnmpstead,  which  waa  called  Bel- 
size  House,  is  worthy  of  more  particular  oMice. 
This  edifice,  which  was  erected,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  upon  the  site  of  the  "ancient  manor  of 
Belses,"  stood  in  front  of  the  highway  of  Unmp- 
stead,  having  a  large  park  and  handsbme  gardens  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  success  which 
liiTd  already  attended  similar  speculRtions  undoubt- 
edly suggested  the  idea  of  converting  this  stately 
mansion  into  a  place  of  public  entertainment;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  opened  for  that  purpose  in  April, 
1720.  Tbe  nature  of  the  amusements  at  this  insti- 
tution may  be  ascertained  from  tbe  following  exact 
copy  of  tbe  first  advertisement  which  was  poblished 
on  the  ocension : — 

"THESE  are  to  give  Notice,  that Bellsise is  now 
opeu'd  for  tlie  whulu  Season,  and  tliiit  all  Things 
are  moat  commodioasly  concerted  for  the  Reception 
of  (lentlemen  and  Ladies;  the  Park,  Wilderness, 
and  Gardens,  being  wonderfully  Improv'd,  and  flll'd 
with  variety  of  Birds,  which  compose  n  most  i^Ielu- 
dious  and  Delightsome  Harmony.  Every  Morning 
at  Seven  ii  Clock,  the  Musick  begins  to  pliiy,  and 
continues  the  whole  Day  thro' ;  nnd  any  Persons 
indin'd  to  walk  and  divert  themselves  in  the  Morn- 
ing, may  as  clieaply  break  fast  there,  oo  Tea  or 
Coffee,  as  in  tlieir  own  Chambers :  And  for  tho 
convenience  of  single  Persons  or  Fnmillos  who  re- 
side at  Hampattad,  there  are  Coaches  prepar'd  to 
fAj  betwixt  tbe  2  places ;  which,  liy  the  least  Notice 
given,  shall  attend  at  their  Lodgings  or  Houses  fur 
sixpence  JMT  pnstenger;  and  for  tbe  Security  of 
bis  Guests,  there  ar«  12  atoat  Fellows  compleatly 
Arm'd  to  patrole  betwixt  London  and  BelUize  to 
prevent  the  Insults  of  Highwaymen  or  Fooip.ids 
which  may  infest  the  Road." 

>  Wnlk  to  lalioBtun,  8vo.,  lAndon,  IflSV- 
*  Mack/'a  Juuruar  ibrbVgh  Eof  land. 
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Tfan  preUifiarfHiB  of  tb'M  pliieo  were  at  firat  nther 
nrieUioratic ;  buttlie  cnmpRny  goon  beeame  utfiiciflnt- 
ly  miicellHrieuos.  Thoa  it  tippenrs,  from  Rend'a 
JauriMl  t'uriuly  td,  I72\t  that  the  PriDcs  Rnd  Prin- 
MSI  of  Wabs  dined  tt  Belaiae  Hod9b,  atCetidtd  by 
BRveml  permnffof  qanlitj  ;  jer.  from  tli»  antiirn  en- 
titled "  Belaize  House,"  published  only  h  year  after, 
we  find  that  persons  of  the  lowest  description  ns 
well  HB  the  highest  were  the  regular  frequenters, 
while  exceBsea  prevniled  among  them  which  would 
have  shamed  the  lowest  house  of  entertainment. 
Jo  fact,  BO  rapid  waa  the  proceas  of  degeneracy,  that 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  the  "  twelve  stout  fellowa 
completely  armed"  had  increased  to  thirty,  so  peril- 
ous had  the  appronches  tu  this  precious  temple  of 
Cotytto  become.  The  proprietor,  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  generally  called  the  Welsh  Aiiibnssndor, 
Boon  also  became  so  infamous  rhat  he  waa  committed 
to  Newgate  ;  but  he  speedily  regained  hia  tibertyt 
and  reeunied  hia  public  functions.  On  :  each  side 
of  the  gate  of  Belsize  House  a  grenadier  mounted 
guard.  The  coft'ee-rooni  was  set  apiirt  for  the  more 
select  customers,  while  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing was  reserved  fur  the  common  herd  ;  but  ihe 
dining-room  waa  neutral  ground  into  which  all  ranks 
were  fused  into  one  common  mass.  Beatdes  the 
amuBementa  specified  in  the  piugrnmme,  hunting 
and  fifihiRg  were  the  out-of-dour  sporlaof  the  estab- 
liahment,  and  balls  and  concerts  were  held  in  the 
long  room;  but  deep  and  ruinous  play,  after  all, 
formed  The  chief  recreation,  unless  we  except  illicit 
love  intrigues,  for  which  the  extensive  grounds  about 
the  house  afforded  sufllicieut  facilities. 

Sbuottne-matchea  were  alao  ooiiimon  in  the  out- 
skirta  of  London,  and  the  nature  of  these  wilt  be 
understood  by  the  following  advertisement  from  the 
Postman  of  June  7,  1713  : — "  A  stall-fed  fat  dper  to 
be  shot  fur  at  the  Grayhound,  at  Islington,  on  Wed- 
nesday, in  Wliitsun-week.  for  half  u-crown  a  man, 


forty  men  lo  ahoot.  nt  foar  of  the  clock,  im  the  after- 
noon." The  chief  oat-door  sports,  besides  bswis 
and  BkUtleB,  were  ftiotball,  which  was  plnyni  at  hr 
tho  yduag'  prentaces  withia  tbs  porches  of  Cixent 
GArden,'-  sod  onrket.-  Ik'  this  Inst  atirriop  gtimr 
matches  were  often  made  between  equal  numbers 
of  the  gentlemBB  of  two  couotitts,  hy  advertise- 
ment in  Ihe  public  printa.  The  chief  place  in 
London  for  these  competiliona  waa  the  Artillery 
Ground. 

Prize  fights  had  now  become  frequent,  at  wbicU 
the  common  weapons  were  broadsword,  sword  aud 
dagger,  and  single  stick ;  and  the  gladiators  who 
mangled  each  other  for  the  amusementof  the  crowd 
devoted  themselves  to  this  savage  calling  as  a  re^- 
lar  trade,  and  subsisted  upon  the  subscription-pur^t-H 
or  admittance  fpps.  Many  of  these  fellows  were 
also  accustomed  to  mtnbte  about  the  country,  like 
knieht-ermtits  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  snuijil 
their  challenges  to  combat  in  every  village.  TIk* 
fullowing  short  sketch  sufficiently  describes  the  idi- 
ture  of  a  prizo-fight Seats  filled  and  crowded 
by  two,  drums  Iwat,  dogs  yelp,  bulchera  and  fooi- 
Boldiers  clatter  their  sticks ;  at  Inst  the  two  henies, 
in  tlieir  fine-bosotiipd  Holland  shirts,  mount  ih« 
stage  about  three — cut  Ittrge  collops  out  of  one  hk- 
other  to  divert  the  mob,  and  make  work  for  tl:r 
surgeons ;  smoking,  swearing,  drinking,  thrustin;:. 
juatling,  elbowing,  sweating,  kicking,  cufling,  stink- 
ing, all  the  while  the  company  stays."*  The  wi  iU'r 
adds  that  even  the  Indies  attended  euch  exhibition*, 
and  viewed  them  with  keen  interest.  The  mostdis- 
tingoished  of  these  bullies  wstFigg,  whose  fnce  nnd 
figure  have  been  familiarized  t^  us  by  Hoganh  in 
one  of-  Ihe  sketchea  of  the  Rake'a  Progress.  Thif 
personage  tiiughc  the  "  noble  science  of  defense"  in 
Oxford-street  road,  near  the  Adam  and  Eve  court. 

■  Gdv'i  Trivim. 

■  Wurki  urThomu  Brown,  lul.  i.,  p.  |SI.  Londua,  1744. 
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where  geDtlemAQ  were  trained  in  the  nse  of  the 
small-sword  end  siogle-Btick.' 

It  WBB  from  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  de- 
fftiso  that  scientific  boxing  toiik  its  rise  among  as. 
Al>uut  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  stich 
{ireceptors  as  Figg  begnn  to  give  leesons  in  pugilism, 
fis  welt  lis  in  the  use  of  weapons.  The  addition  was 
liailed  with  delight ;  boxing  nmtches  became  daily 
more  popalar,  and  at  Inst  snperseded  every  other 
Lind  of  pugnacious  competition.  Even  tlie  magis- 
trntes  rather  encouraged  the  pnictice,  under  an  idea 
that  pugilism  would  promote  mimlinesa  of  character. 
But  a  more  decided  and  iofluentiDl  pattonnge  was 
tlint  of  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  found  in 
the  chances  of  a  boxiog  match  the  slrongsst  excite- 
ment for  betting;  they  adopted  their  favorite  cham- 
pions, trained  them  nir  the  ring,  ns  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  train  gniiift-cocks  for  the  cock-pit, 
Hnd  then  wagered  immense  sums  upoa  tbsir  prow- 
t>sH.  Among  the  lovurs  of  tliis  sport  one  of  the  most 
t-mtnent  wait  the  Puke  of  Cumberland  (tlie  hero  of 
Culluden).  who  lost  sovenil  tliousand  pounds  at  u 
single  milling  match  by  the  defeat  of  Broughton,  his 
jiet  bruiser.  The  challenges  of  these  combat«.ntB 
iilso  were  regularly  publislied  in  the  daily  prints; 
Hnd  the  foHowing  spHcimen' — a  gentle  one  com- 
pared with  others  that  might  bn  quoted — will  show 
■  he  nature  of  such  cartels: — Whereas  I,  William 
Willis,  commonly  called  hy  the  name  of  the  Fight- 
ing Quaker,  have  fought  Mr.  Smallwood  about  twelve 

*  Dkilj  AdwrtiMr  fur  April  95, 1T4S. 


months  since,  and  held  liim  the  ^htest  to  it,  and 
bruised  aud  battered  more  than  any  ooe  he  ever  en- 
GOQQtered,  though  I  had  the  ill-fortune  to  be  beat  by 
an  accidental  fall ;  the  said  Smallwood.  flushed  with 
tha  success  blind  Fortune  then  gave  him,  and  the 
weak  attempts  of  a  few  vain  Irishmen  and  bovd 
that  have,  of  late,  fought  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 
makes  him  think  himself  uoconquenible  ;  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  falsity  of  which  I  invite  him  tn 
light  me  for  one  hundred  pounds,  at  the  time  ami 
place  above  mentioned,  when  I  doubt  not  I  shall 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted  by  pegs, 
darts,  bard  blows,  falls,  and  cross  buttocks."  We 
may  add  that  the  moeting  took  place,  and  that  the 
fighting  qunker  wa*  completely  vanquished.' 

The  love  of  spectacles,  which  had  always  distin- 
guished the  Loodoo  population,  hnd  now  become 
more  ^mpnnt  thim  ever ;  so  that,  while  a  bull-bait- 
ing WHS  enough  to  rouse  b  wtiole  ward,  n  publiu 
execution  could  at  any  time  empty  the  half  of  tlm 
metropolis  into  Tyburn.  Dut  more  potent  even 
ihnn  these  were  the  attractions  of  a  civic  fair,  and 
especially  a  Bartholomew  Fair.  Bartholomew  Fair 
had  its  origin  so  early  as  the  reigu  of  Edward  1., 
nnd  was  allowed  by  the  charter  lo  be  held  for  three 
days  only  ;  but  when  ihe  allotted  Ume  bad  exfnred, 
the  crowds  were  not  so  easily  dispersed,  nnd  they 
continued  to  linger  on  from  day  to  day.  until  hunger 
or  satiety  sent  them  back  to  their  occopatiuns.  At 
last,  the  popular  appetite  for  liie  amoaements  of  thie 
cnriiirat  bad  become  ao  rabid,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
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Anne,  a  plan  was  aet  og  foot  to  hiive  ihe  period  ex- 
tended to  fuurteea  days — A  project  which,  ns  might 
be  expected,  ezpited  the  alarm  of  all  sober- minded 
p«ople  in  the  raetropolia,  so  that  a  whole  tempeet 
of  protests  and  petitions  was  diacharged  against  the 
proposiCioD.'  In  our  own  day,  when  even  popular 
excitement  is  graduated  by  the  scale,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  tha  turmoil  with  which  Loo- 
dun  was  funiierly  pervaded  on  the  arrival  of  the 
period  for  holding  Bartholomew  Fair-  AU  was  then 
H  preparation  for  merriment,  uproar,  and  license, 
and  every  parish  io  the  metropolis  discharged  ita 
population  into  Smithfield  as  into  a  vast  reservoir. 
Thither  came  the  man  of  too  from  the  west-end, 
who  hoped  to  exchange  his  n)ore  fushioAable  diver- 
t-ions  for  some  vulgar  intrigue — thither  came  the 
anxious  citizen,  his  more  anxious  dame,  and  his 
half'delightxid,  hnlf-rerriJied  stripJit^.  to  drown  (lie 
cares  of  a  whole  year  amid  Ihe  uproar  and  confu- 
Hion  of  a  day ;  on  one  aide  was  to  be  seen  the  sleek 
iroUDtry  grazier,  or  blue-aproned  butcher,  elifowiiig 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  settle  a  harKuin  in 
liiiy  or  bullocks  ;  and,  on  the  oilier,  the  ambulatory 
vintner  with  his  wheeihacmw  of  (jenova,  tor  which 
he  found  customei's  in  abundance,  as  may  be  seen  in 
ihe  followini:  sketch.  Hero,  too.  vainfi  the  tliimhle- 
rigger  wiili  lire  table,  and  the  lif^iirward  with  his 
monkey  and  dancing  buiir;  llie  robber,  the  thief,  the 
bully.  >ud  the  pickpocket,  in  the  hope  that  where  so 
much  business  and  fully  were  mingled  they  would 
reap  a  plentiful  burvpst.   A  od  Dot  less  strange  seems 

1  RcMona  fur  tlM  puNtH*]  ItiarliDf  tt(  BvthiJumiw  Ftar  to  Thrr* 
Dkr«,Ar.    LuDtlon,  1711. 


th«  place  of  meeting  itself  than  the  crowds  that  re- 
paired to  it.  A  city  had  suddeoly  started  np  cuai- 
posed  of  streets  of  show-bovths  and  laaes  of  sIhII?. 
where  every  thing  that  could  allure  the  fancy  or  tlic 
palate  might  be  purchased  for  a  trivial  sum ;  wbili- 
the  roaring  of  rival  showmen,  the  braying  of  truiu- 
pets,  and  hanjmering  of  gongs  and  cymbals,  made 
every  brain  reel  that  was  not  well  fortified  by  naiur.- 
against  such,  portentous  cooctissions.  The  oatux' 
of  the  allow,  which  formed  the  principal  nttractiuii 
of  the  fair,  may  be  discovered  from  n  glance  at  tbt' 
foregoing  and  following  prints;  but  under  the  chiir- 
acter  of  raree-shows  there  were  sometimes  exbibi- 
ttona  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  even 
from  an  ago  so  depraved.  Thus  we  nru  infurmed. 
in  a  work  which  we  hiive  already  quoted,  thnt,  i.t 
(he  beginning  of  the.  eighteenth  century,  one  «t 
these  exbihitioDS  consisted  of  a  aeries  of  indecent 
paintings,  which  were  publicly  displayed  for  penci- 
to  the  ga«e  of  the  youth  of  both  aoxea.'  Not  ooly 
the  idleness  and  tumult,  but  also  the  immorality  nnJ 
excesses  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  bad  long  been  a  cii  ic 
pestilence  which  the  authorities  endeavored  to  bnti- 
ish.  In  1703  a  proclitmation,  issued  by  the  l<ir<t 
mayor,  fur  the  suppressioo  of  the  grjent  profaut  - 
ness,  vice,  and  debiiuchery,  loo  frequently  praLticc'l 
lUoru,"  required  all  persons  ctmctirned  in  the  fn  r 
not  to  >•  let,  set,  or  liire,  or  use  any  booth,  shfil. 
stall,  or  other  erection  whatsoever,  to  be  used  or 
employed  contrary  to  law,  for  intorludes.stage-plnj''. 
comedies,  gaming-pbiceM,  lulteriea,  masic-meetiD|2-'. 

t  Reaonui  ris-  ihe  p'-|r|'iml  limitiHt  "I  BtrtliDLm>«  F- J- ta  Tbio 
Dj>(,  die.    Uikli-m,  1711 
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or  otfaer  occasiODS  or  opportDoities  for  enticing,  as- ,  nllowed  to  the  snmll  beer,  which  was  set  a-niDiiing 
!*einbUng,  or  congragatiDg  idle,  loose,  viciaus,  aod  ,  in  the  ball  for  ererj  ooe  that  called  for  it,  while  the 
•lebaucbed  people  together  noder  color  and  pretense  taUe  wna  <ontiniinll7  set  out  with  a  brge  round  o( 
4if  innoceot  ^ersioo  and  recreation. Another  coh)  beef  and  a  oiince  pie.  Aod  at  eTeniDg,  when 
similar  proclamation  was  issued  in  1707,  wherein  the  Christioas  sports  of  the  happy  yeomanry  were 
the  M  deferable  increase  of  profuneness  and  d»-  making  roof  and  rafter  shake,  as  if  they,  too.  were 
banchery**  are  emphatically  pointed  oot,  and  airalire  with  mflrrinwntt  the  landlord  vouchsafed  to 
arectioM  bekioging  to  the  fiiir  are  re((nired  to  be  look  in  upon  their  festivil  and  enjoy  the  practical 
constmcted  for  the  parposes  uf  tniffiek  only.  lu  or-  jokes  that  had  bean  traasored  np  for  the  occasion, 
der  also  to  lessen  the  access  of  the  crowd,  the  gates  |  A  sqnire  of  this  oM-scheol  stamp  lored  to  see  the 
nod  thorongfaibres  of  Christ's  and  BiirtholDiMW*s  old  arras  that  atiO  lingered  apc»  the  walls,  and  the 
Hospitals  ware  ordered  to  be  shut  nt  ten  oVlodi,  pictnrea  of  his  ancestors  that  seemed  to  smile  upon 
nod  no  persons  who  were  not  inh^tants  e€  the  '  him  approriiigly  for  treading  ia  their  footsteps;  and 
place  were  to  stay  beyond  that  hour.  '  he  valued  as  choice  heir-looms  hbantiqae,  massire. 

In  passing  from  the  metropolitan  to  the  rural  high-backed  chairs,  the  eorers  of  which  were  adom- 
popolntion,  the  country  gentSemen  first  demand  our  :  ed  with  embroidered  flowen,  capl3s,  and  shepberd- 
■lutice.  Their  hahira  have  been  amply  delineated  esses,  by  the  needles  of  his  grandmother  and  her 
in  the  plnys,  the  novels,  and  essnys  of  the  period,  i  industrious  household.  He  wtis  also  proud  of  his 
Who  is  onacqaaioted  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ?  chaplain,  his  hoosekeeper,  aod  his  throng  ofserranlH, 
In  that  masterly  picture,  the  author,  Apelles-like, '  altfaongh  one  half  of  tbem  were  only  of  use  to  wait 
has  conceotnted  all  the  aminblenefs,  the  sini|riicity, ,  opoo  the  other  half;  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  past 
the  humor,  and  amusing  wenkoessea  of  the  class  of  merits  and  exploits  of  his  aged  huolers.  which  he 
which  Sir  Roger  is  the  great  repreientattve,  with-  allowed  to  gmae  labor>free,  fur  life,  in  his  richest 
out  its  vices  and  defects.  From  this  example  we  paddock.  Hie  diet  and  his  hours  of  eating  were 
learn,  that,  although  many  of  the  rural  squhres  had  '  also  coofbrmed  to  the  same  primitive  principle :  he 
the  last  polish  given  to  their  education  in  London,  breiAftstad,  at  an  early  hour,  upon  hM  rolls,  plnm- 
where  perchance  diey  rented  chambers  for  a  few  i  cake,  and  strong  ale,  and  dined  at  twelve  o'clock, 
terms  in  the  Temple,  aod  frequented  the  coffee-  i  The  stirring  amusement  of  hunting  was  more 
honses  to  which  the  wits  of  the  day  resorted,  yet '  generally  folh>wed  by  the  country  gentlemen  of  the 
they  returned  by  no  mesns  overburdened  either '  last  than  by  those  of  the  present  century.  Thr;* 
with  learning  or  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world.  ',  was  to  be  expected  in  an  age  when  the  rosoorces  of 
Tbey  cultivated  their  pHternal  acres,  watched  with  i  politics  and  literature  were  as  yet  only  of  secoodari' 
almost  Druldical  reverence  the  safety  of  their  nn-  account.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  rustic  Fqiiirps 
cient  oaks,  jealously  defended  their  hedges  and  in-  ;  of  this  period  were  foxhunters  exclusively— men 
elostirei  from  treapuss.  were  members  of  the  wor- '  whose  whole  Hves  and  energies  wore  devoted  to 
shipftal  quorum.  In  which  capacity,  perhaps,  they  >  the  amnsements  of  the  chase,  such  as  those  with 
impressed  their  tenauts  with  respectful  awe  by  a  '  whose  manners  we  have  been  made  so  famtlrnr  by 
speech  of  three  mrnutes  long  n|ion  some  great  oc-  j  the  descriptions  of  Fielding  atid  Smollet.  They 
caaioa,  and  enfbrced  especially  those  statutes  that ,  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  as  nnintel- 
regarded  the  preservation  of  public  decency — and  j  lectual  as  the  hones  they  rode  or  the  animals  tbpy 
game.  When  Snndny  arrived  they  repaired  to  the  pursued ;  their  prondeat  exploit  was  to  clear  n  six- 
village  church,  which  they  entered  through  a  lane  barred  gate,  and  their  highest  ambltloa  to  wear  the 
of  uncovered  and  bowing  peasantry,  who  took  this  brush  in  their  cap.  In  those  days,  when  after  a 
opportunity  of  showing  their  respect  for  his  worship  ;  hard  chase  the  stag  or  buck  was  at  last  pulled  down, 
imd  receiviag  his  kind  inquiries  in  retarn ;  after  the  old  laws  of  veoerie  respecting  the  cutting  up 
which  they  ascended  •■  the  squire's  pRW,"  the  chief  of  the  quarry  were  still  carefully  observed;  and 
seat  in  the  synagogue,  wiiere  they  edified  their  first  of  all  a  knife  was  tendered  to  the  stranger  of 
tenantry  during  service  by  the  loudness  of  their  the  party  to  cut  the  victim's  thront,  his  refusHl  of 
responses,  while  they  looked  considerably  about  to  which  made  him  liable  to  the  chiirge  of  daintiness 
itee  vrfaich  of  their  dependents  were  absent,  as  wen  and  want  of  manly  spirit.  When  the  animal  was 
as  to  impress  deconitisness  upon  those  who  were  cut  up  another  compliment  was  for  the  master  of 
present.  And  when  joyous  Christnins  came  round,  the  ceremonies  to  lave  his  Imiids  in  the  blood,  and 
then  the  mansion  rung  with  those  festivities  that  gravely  besmear  with  it  the  stranger's  fiicc — a  mode 
seemed  a  perfect  echo  of  the  Rtizabethan  age,  al-  of  baptism  into  the  family  of  Nimrod  well  calculated 
Uiongh  now  antiquated  or  wholly  forgotten  among  to  keep  the  fastidious  aloof;  iifVer  which  the  whole 
ihe  fiuhkMitble  circles  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  company  put  their  hunting-horns  to  their  mnuthfi 
master  of  the  mansion  caused  the  doors  to  be  thrown  and  Mew  most  outrageously.  The  party  then  ad- 
•ipeh  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  season  might  be  ns  journed  to  dInAer,  whore,  if  the  venison  hnppeoeil 
general  as  the  blessings  it  commemorated.  A  mul-  to  be  served  up,  it  was  passed  untouched  by  those 
titode  of  fattened  hogs  were  slaughtered  for  the  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  chase,  it  being  a  prin- 
occHsion.  cut  into  chines,  and  distributed  among  the  ciple  that  no  stanch  sportsman  should  est  his  own 
neighbors ;  and  a  string  of  hog's  pudding  and  a  pack  [  game.  The  chnrncteristic  circumstunces  of  n  ban- 
of  «ard«  Were  seat  to  every  poor  family  in  the  par- '  qaet  of  ihia  kind;  the  prodigiona  feata  of  banger 
ish.    Then,  also,  a  double  quantity  of  nuilt  was'  and  thirat;  the  brainless  babble  aod  boiiteraus  de- 
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Imte  of  ao  maay  fainute,  un-idraad  aoimidit  swell- 
ing into  a  oaiTerMl  mirt  like  the  gathering  of  a 
BeR-fltorm,  nnd  like  it  subsidtog,  in  the  sbw  progreM 
of  houra,  into  the  dead  calm  of  speechless  help- 
lessness,  are  wvll  described  ia  Thomson's  Seasons. 
The  torpid  reaction  of  sach  violent  exciteineot 
could  only  be  banished  by  preparations  for  the  next 
ciiftse  ;  Hud  in  this  way  the  mere  hunting  gentleman 
coQtiuued  to  live  from  week  to  week,  until  some 
sharp  and  sudden  disease  cut  him  down  ia  the  midst 
of  his  strength,  or  some  desperate  Aying  leap,  io 
which  his  hone  fell  short,  sad  broke  its  own  neek 
MB  well  as  that  of  ita  rider. 

Commerce  waa  atUI  regarded  with  a  aaporciliovs 
eye  by  the  geoerality  of  the  proad  aod  igooraot 
country  gentleman ;  nnd  even  younger  sons,  though 
deprived  of  all  ihare  io  the  family  estate,  and  of^en 
aeot  forth  into  the  worid  with  acarcely  any  pro- 
vision, were  taught  to  despise  mereantUe  pursuits 
as  derogatory  to  then:  rank  and  the  honor  of  their 
family.  Hence  the  numerous  Will  Wimbles,  the 
led-captaius,  and  genteel  parasites  of  the  time,  who 
eadeavored  to  make  themselves  necessary  to  some 
Doble  or  gentleman  for  the  privilege  of  a  place  at 
hia  table.  For  this  purpose  some  of  them  studied 
profoundly  the  points  of  a  horse,  the  breaking  in  of 
hunters,  aod  the  trainiog  of  pointerSt  with  the  care 
of  the  diseases  to  which  such  aoimals  are  liable; 
others  were  skillful  io  the  mysteries  of  angling  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  beat  kinds  of  llioa :  maoy  had 
no  other  qualification  than  a  atroog  head,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  superintend  the  ovOTflowiog 
hospitality  of  their  patron,  and  drink  bard  in  his 
service  at  an  electioo  canvasa.'  CHhera  who  had  no 
geoiaa  for  theae  vocatiooB,  endeavored  to  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  skill  in  flattery,  gallantry, 
or  even  more  questionable  accomplishments.' 

Of  the  country  ladies  of  this  period,  those  who 
had  not  learned  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  Lon ' 
don  are  chiefly  represented  to  us  in  the  light  of 
■•notable  ladies,"  and  quiet  domestic  drudges,  with 
scarcely  education  enough  to  keep  the  household 
account-book,  or  spell  correctly  a  receipt  for  a  new 
home-raadq  wine  or  improved  syllubub.  The  prin- 
cipal change  that  bad  taken  place  in  their  domestic 
habits  since  the  last  age  was,  that  a  lady  oo  kioger 
rhooght  that  the  great  business  of  life  waa  to  em- 
broider coshiona  aod  coverlata ;  but,  if  she  did  not 
become  a  poliUciaD,  aa  those  figuring  in  the  Loudon 
circles  usually  did,  she  most  commonly  settled  down 
into  the  character  of  a  Lady  Bountiful,  aod  occu- 
pied herself  in  supplying  the  poor  of  the  village 
with  money,  the  industrious  with  work,  the  idle  and 
the  vicious  with  counsel  and  rebuke,  nnd  the  sick 
with  medicines  and  cordials.  In  this  last  depart- 
ment many  of  them  became  so  presumptuous  that 

>  **  SoM  panoM,  and  thoM  of  qvalitj,  najr  ant  ha  mMf  Tiartail  in 
M  tJttraoaa,  aapeciallj  m  tbe  cunnlTf,  withnut  running  Ihe  baurd  of 
•icaaiiis  driDkiiig  of  hnallhi,  vhcTcbj,  in  ■  (hort  tima,  Iwier  u  mucli 
liqnor  ii  roniamed  ■■  bj  the  Dntrh.  who  aip  and  pratv ;  and  in  miiie 
plana  it  ■•  e>tmniid  a  piara  or  wit  to  niake  a  man  dTank  ;  for  whirfa 
paifnaa  aon*  (willinK,  inaipid,  trenrheT  buffoon  ia  alwajii  at  hand,  an- 
dar  Ilia  boaalad  bat  acudaUiua  titia  of  Major  Diimo."— Jfa^M  BtUm- 
%im  iteliti^,     John  ChaabariajBe.  London,  1708,  p.  SH. 

>  Tha  qoaliBMtiaai  far  aodi  aa  (Aea  ara  partieolarl/  dawribad  in 
OoMiMlib'a  Vieu-  of  Wakaflald,  chap,  u 


no  aHmeat  was  too  hard  for  them,  froai  a  loocbnsho 
to  a  peatileore,  from  a  atroko  of  a  cudgel  to  that  of  ■ 
thundertmlt.  Thoir  remediea  were  for  the  moat  put 

the  strangest  quackery.  Ooe  of  their  &vorite  cures 
for  consumption,  for  example,  whs  what  they  caDed 
nnail  pottage.  This  was  a  peck  of  garden  shell- 
snailfl  washed  in  small  beer  and  fried  in  a  frying- 
pnn,  shells  and  all,  with  a  quart  of  rarlh  worms, 
and  mingled  with  abundance  of  strong  ale,  herbs, 
spices,  and  drugs.  In  others  of  their  praparations 
there  was  as  much  cruelty  as  lothaomeneaa  and 
abaurdity.  To  make  oil  of  swallows,  some  ten  or  a 
doxeo  swallowa  were  pounded  alive  ia  a  mortar, 
with  maoy  other  choice  iogredients;  and  io  making 
what  waa  called  cock-water,  the  poor  bird  bad  first 
to  be  plucked  alive.  Sometimes,  also,  the  aid  of  the 
plaoeta  waa  oeceaaary  to  make  the  cbarra  aoecess- 
ful;  aa,  for  inatanco,  in  the  case  of  ooe  of  tbetr 
inedicinea  into  which  the  tips  of  cmbs*  claws  eo- 
tared  largely,  the  rule  was  that  Ihey  should  be  gath- 
ered "When  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Caocer."* 
Many  of  the  possets  and  restoratives,  io  short,  which 
filled  the  receipt-books  of  these  good  ladies,  one 
would  think,  must  have  required  Ihe  nerves  as  well 
as  the  caldron  of  the  weird  stslers  to  prepare  them. 
The  prnctices  in  question,  however,  wore  chiefly 
confined  to  atwd  elderly  fenutles,  the  wife  of  tbo 
squire  or  vicar,  some  well-dowered  widow  or  con> 
siderate  spinster  who,  with  abundance  (tf  neaoa  and 
inclination  to  do  good,  had  stumbled  upon  a  wrong 
path.  Ooe  of  theae  ladies  boood  upon  her  visita  ol 
mercy,  and  followed  by  bar  abigail  paotiog  nndor 
the  well-laden  basket,  must  have  beeo  a  formiihriila 
spectacle*  We  may  conceive  the  deep  and  low- 
muttered  curses  with  which  she  was  firflowod  by 
the  vilbge  doctor,  whose  office  was  thus  reduced  to 
a  starving  sinecure;  the  shudder  of  her  imtienta 
when  her  step  was  heard  upon  the  ih/eshold,  or 
when  her  budget  of  cures  was  unpacked,  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  her  own  eye;  and  the  ennoyaoce 
she  must  have  inflicted  upon  those  sufierers  wboae 
cases  were  hopeless,  until  they  were  glad  to  eacape 
from  her  benevolence  by  dying  in  good  enroest. 

The  chief  domestic  amusements  of  the  rural 
gentry  were  the  anniversary  festivals,  which  the 
progress  of  fashion  had  as  yet  leftnlmoat  uotonobed 
io  the  country  Dtaosions:  but  there  were  also  paitisa 
for  card-playing,  dancing,  and  mnsic,  as  in  Loodoo. 
Next  to  the  chase,  shooting  and  Gshii^  wero  tfao 
principal  oat-door  amusements.  Tbia  laat  apart 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  among  the  fair  sea, 
if  we  mny  judge  from  The  oumerooa  pictures  in 
which  ladies  are  drawn  seated  on  the  bank  of  n 
river  or  pond,  with  fishing-rods  in  their  hands. 
County  and  subscriptroo  balls  were  also  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  were  often  enlivened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  smart  young  recruiting  oflicers,  anxious  Ut 
add  to  their  scanty  pay  the  dower  of  some  high- 
born rustic,  who  might  be  charmed  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  red  coat.  i;ionie  of  tlio  fiiirs  abo  were 
select  and  fashionHblo,  rather  than  promiscuous 
resorts ;  in  particular,  Bury  fair,  which  was  io 
high  reputation  at  the  time  of  tho  Spectator.  It 
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lutMl  «  fortnight  each  year,  and  waa  anniMnHMly 
tMtndaA  bj  tbe  nobility  and  gentry*  The  meeting 
was  held  upon  the  Angel  UHI,  in  Bury  St. 
mniida,  whwh  was  covered  for  the  occasion  with 
atreets  of  gay  teota;  and  here  tbe  maMitude  dnrert^ 
ed  tbemaelrea  lo  the  afternoon  with  raffling,  tiR  it 
WBB  time  to  Tepair  to  the  play.  After  that  waa  orer 
tbe  compaoy  adjoarned  in  parties  to  tlie  houaea  of 
th«  noblemen  and  geotlemeD  of  the  Dmgfaborfaood, 
wUeh  wm  epen  daring  the  &ir.  Thiaannnal 
neatiiig  at  Bury  waa  in  gnat  favor  with  people  in 
high  Iffia,  not  only  on  aeeonnt  of  the  gay  partiea  and 
amoaemeota  with  which  it  waa  enlivened,  bnt  tbe 
{nqnoot  marriagea  itoceaaioned,  ao  that  it  was  con- 
udered  one  vi  the  beat  matrimonial  mnrketa  ia  Eng- 
had.i 

It  waa  not  always,  however,  that  country  gentle- 
men and  their  families  coald  he  satisfied  with  such 
a  raoootoDoua  roaod  of  eccupatioo  and  aoiosement 
when  the  ronta,  maaqoeradea,  and  theaters  of  the 
metropolia'  glittered  in  perapftetive.  But  a  trip  to 
London  waa  not  then  the  smooth  and  expeditioDa 
pmeeaa  which  modern  improvements  have  render- 
ed it,  more  oapeeially  if  it  waa  to  be  made  from  one 
of  Uie  remote  diatricta.  The  Engliah  roads  were 
ao  execrable,  that  In  1703,  when  Prince  Oeorge  of 
Deomarit  bad  to  travel  from  Windaor  to  Petwerth, 
a  jonrney  of  only  IbrQr  mllea,  it  took  him  no  leae 
than  Ibnrteen  hours  to  nccompKah  iL  Frequently 
the  carriagea  atuck  fast  id  tbe  mire ;  some  of  them 
were  overturned ;  and  the  prince's  eoaeh  would 
have  ataared  the  same  fate,  but  for  the  boors  of  the 
district,  who  propped  and  poised  it  with  their  bmwtiy 
iliouldera  all  the  way  fix»m  tiodnlming  to  the  oeigh- 
borhood  of  Petworth.  The  last  Dine  miles  of  the 
journey  occupied  fully  six  hours.  But  broken  liniba 
and  overrturuB  \a  the  mud  were  not  the  only,  or 
even  the  worst  evils  to  be  experienced  in  such  a 
migration ;  for  the  great  approaches  to  the  capital, 
and  especially  Bagahot  and  Houoalow  Heath,  and 
Popham  Lane,  were  traversed  mounted  high- 
waymen, miher  singly  or  in  amall  bodies,  and  tbe 
daily  printa  were  filled  with  occonuta  of  robberiea 
committed  upon  travelers  and  the  mails.  Few, 
therefore,  ventured  to  set  out  on  a  journey  without 
being  well  armed,  and  sRoguioary  enconoters  with 
robbers  were  frequent  upon  the  highways.  The 
style  in  which  Sir  Fmncia  Wrongbead  and  bis  fam- 
ily traveled  to  London,  however  luughable  it  might 
appear  on  the  stage,  was  not  only  prudent,  bating  a 
few  extrnvaganceg,  but  waa  actually  not  unusual 
with  peraona  of  hia  rank.  Two  strong  cart-horses 
were  added  to  the  four  old  geldiogs  that  drew  the 
ponderous  ftmily  carriage ;  thia  vehicle  waa  laden 
at  top  with  an  array  of  tranka  and  boxes,  while 
■even  living  souls,  besides  a  lap-dog,  were  stowed 
within.  The  danger  of  ftmine  was  averted  by  a 
iraveling  larder  of  baakets  of  plum-cahe,  Dntcfa  gin- 
gerbread, Cheabire  cheese,  Naplcn  biscuit  oeats* 
tongues,  and  cold  boiled  beef;  the  risk  of  sickness 
was  provided  for  by  bottles  of  naquebaugh,  black 
cfaerry  brandy,  cinnamon  water,  sack,  tent,  and 
atroog  beer ;  while  the  convoy  was  protected  by  a 

>  Mack;'*  Jontiitr  l)imi|h  Awlmd. 
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I  baaket-hilled  aword,  a  Tarkiah  eimiter,  an  old  bloa- 
derbnaa,  a  bag  of  bnUelB,  aad  a  great  bora  of  giu* 
[Mwder.* 

The  manaen  of  the  peasantry  still  exhibited  aooch 
of  tbe  same  rode  aimpUeity  which  they  had  been, 
oharacteriaed  in  tbe  daya  of  Eltaabethk  Raral  eda- 
catioo  had  nudergone  little,  if  any,  improvement  or 
eahrgemeot  durii^  the  aeventeeath  century.  The 
monotonoiM  UA)»  and  oeenpationt  of  Jlie  mstiest 
therefiHv*  still  ooathmed  to  be  eolivwiod  chiefly  by 
wakes  and  fbirs,  wihiA  were  throaged  with  poppet- 
shows,  pedlets*  slaHs,  mfflinf-taUes,  aad  drinking- 
booths,  while  the  peasants  contended  with  each 
other  to  wrestling,  cndgel- playing,  and  foot-mciog. 
In  this  last  apart  young  women  were  frequently  the 
perfbrmera,  in  which  case  the  prise  for  the  snccess- 
fnl  runner  waa  a  amock.  Among  tbe  fivorite  com- 
petitions at  fairs  were  grinning-matchea,  in  which 
the  caodidatea  grinned  meat  hideously  through  a 
horse'acollar;  and  trials  in  wbiatliiig,  where  the  peiv 
son  who  could  whistle  through  a  whole  tune,  with- 
oot  being  put  oat  by  the  drolleries  of  a  merry-an- 
drew  that  were  played  off  bejfire  him,  waa  the  vic- 
tor. Contentions  of  this  nature  were  also  fraquenC 
duriag  the  celebratioa  of  tbe  annani  church  feativala, 
aad  oapeeially  at  Christmas,  when  a  trial  of  yawo- 
iog  for  a  Cheshire  oheese  took  place  at  midai^it^ 
and  he  who  gave  Um  wideat  and  most  Dntuml  yawo, 
ao  as  to  set  the  whole  company  agape  in  sympstby, 
carried  olf  theeheeae  in  trinmph.* 

The  old  Saxon,  or,  perimpa,  originally,  Drui£eal 
snperstitioae  obaervnnces,  which  had  amuaed  the- 
mral  hearths  of  England  during  Uie  days  of  ^ 
Heptarchy,  were  still,  in  a  great  part,  retained,  es< 
peeially  those  relating  to  courtship  and  marring; 
and  eaeh  season  of  the  year  seems  to  have  had  its 
appropriate  spell.  Thua,  a  young  damsel  who  was 
anxious  to  know  aometbing  of  the  hurimud  whom 
fate  bad  destined  for  her,  was  directed  to  run  until 
abe  vraa  out  of  breath  as  aoon  aa  she  heard  the  first 
notes  of  the  cuckoo,  after  which,  en  palling  off  her 
shoe,  she  would  find  in  it  a  hair  of  the  same  color 
as  that  of  her  future  mate.  If  aha  wished  to  see 
his  fhll  appearance,  she  was  to  sow  hemp-seed  on 
Midanmmer-eve,  and  command  her  h>ver,  in  a 
rhyming  couplet,  to  follow,  and  mow;  and,  behold, 
on  looking  over  her  shoulder  she  would  see  him  at 
her  heel,  scythe  in  band!  On  Valentine's  morning, 
the  first  bachelor  whom  a  giri  accidentally  met  was 
supposed  to  be  her  destined  husband.  On  Mny-day 
a  girl  had  only  to  bring  home  a  snail,  and  Iny  it  upon 
the  ashes  of  the  hearth ;  and,  in  crawling  about,  the 
reptile  would  mark  the  initial  letter  of  her  trae- 
love's  name.  Another  way  waa,  for  her  to  pare  a 
pippin,  and  throw  the  riod  over  her  head ;  the  skin, 
on  falling,  woald  exhibit  die  same  letter.  If  she 
had  more  tliaa  oae  lover,  and  heribUed  in  her  ehoiee, 
she  judged  of  their  comparative  merits  by  ttiking 
two  hazel-nuts,  to  each  of  which  she  attached  the 
name  of  a  caodidate,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire; 
the  not  that  btnzed  brightest  and  longest  intimated 
the  lover  who  would  prove  tbe  most  constant. 
Another  equally  good  experiment  for  tlie  aame 
>  Vubn^'i  JouMj  IS  LosdM.  '  SfwiMor. 
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porpoBo  was,  to  taks  from  a  pippin  two  keraels, 

and  stick  thorn  on  her  cheeks,  with  the  name  of 
ft  lover  for  eachj  the  kernel  that  stuck  longest 
showed,  of  course,  the  person  she  ought  to  prefer. 
If  bIis  wished  to  comruanicate  with  no  obseat  lover 
Ahe  took  up  the  insect  called  b  ladj-birdt  and  thus 
addressed  it : — 

Fly,  hdy-Urd,  fly,  north,  Hmlh,  out,  or  wnt; 
Fly  wbere  the  man  to  thai  I  love  the  bett: 

and  the  little  messenger  wonid  fly  to  him  accord- 
ingly. If  a  lover  showed  aymptoms  of  inconstency, 
a  ^rl  had  only  to  pnrloin  bis  garter,  and  bind  it  with 
her  own  in  a  trae-Iove  knot,  by  which  his  heart  wae 
noosed  beyond  the  power  of  escaping.'  Bat  the  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  these  antique  rites  was,  before 
Uie  end  of  thA  present  period,  fast  departing  from 
ita  last  shelter  to  hut  and  cottage  ;  and  such  spells 
were  now  chiefly  tolerated  only  from  the  power  of 
habit,  and  for  the  purposes  of  nmuaemeot.  The 
sunshine  that  had  lOrendy  enlightened  the  niount- 
iiin-tops  was  now  entering  the  humble  vnlleys,  and 
penetrating  the  dark  recesses;  dubiooa  objects  were 
daily  becoming  more  palpable,  and  shadows  ceasing 
to  dismay  or  deceive. 

In  Scotland,  during  this  and  the  preceding  period, 
first  a  ftruggling  and  persecuted,  and  then  a  tri- 
umphant and  dominant  Presbyteriamsm  had  mold- 
ed the  national  manners  and  habits  of  feeling  to  a 
severity  probably  much  beyond  what  would  have 
been  the  natural  result  in  other  circumstances,  either 
of  that  form  of  religion  or  of  the  inherent  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  A  stein  and  gloomy  ascotiam 
was  strangely  mixed  in  the  prevalent  religious  tem- 
per with  a  superstition  aa  weak  and  abject,  though 
not  as  imaginative,  as  ever  enthralled  t.he  most  cred- 
ulous devotees  of  Romanism.  Thus,  in  common 
doubts  or  dilemmas,  pious  clergymen,  instead  of 
taking  counsel  with  flesh  nod  blood,  wer^  accus- 
tomed to  open  the  Bible,  and  pounce  upon  a  text 
at  random,  "to  see  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto 
them.*'  If  they  were  on  a  journey,  and  at  a  loss 
what  road  to  take,  tbey  laid  the  bridle  on  the  horse's 
neck,  and  prayed  for  divine  guidance,  after  which 
the  animal  was  allowed  to  choose  ita  own  path.  If 
the  way  was  the  right  one,  this  was  a  merciful  an- 
swer to  prayer ;  but,  if  the  rider  was  carried  astray, 
there  ^vas  some  gracious  purpose  to  be  served  by 
the  aberration.'  Under  the  ministrations  and  au- 
thority of  such  instructors  all  gayety  was  banished 
fVom  the  ttind.  Innocent  festive  recreations  were 
scowled  at  under  the  designations  of  "chambering 
and  wantonness;"  and  even  those  stirring  games 
and  athletic  exercises  which  best  suited  the  martial 
temper  of  the  people  began  to  be  regarded  as  sin- 
ful, and  that  not  the  less  for  having  been  enforced 
in  the  hatod  episcopal  Book  of  Sporta.  But,  of  all 
amusementi,  card-playing  was  reckoned  the  chief 
of  abominations ;  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
spirltnal  gambliDg  of  dipping  between  the  leaves  of 
ii  Bible  accounted  all  games  of  chance  connected 
with  cards  as  processes  of  diuboHcal  consultation,  or 

■  Gnjr'f  PiiitunU:  The  Spell. 
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even  as  practices  of  sheer  atheism*   The  following 

naive  account  will  convey  an  idea  not  only  of  the 
feelings  entertained  upon  this  head,  but  of  the  babiu 
of  a  well-ordered  Presbyterian  fumily  of  rank  during 
the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  qf  the  eighteenth 
ceniury.  "  The  house  of  Rnploch  being  much  fre- 
qoented  by  strangers,  and  the  family  itself  numerous, 
it  can  not  be  imagined  but  servanta  took  occasion  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  idly,  if  not  profanely. 
There  was  nothing  wherein  they  exercised  tliem- 
selvea  more  than  in  dicing  and  carding.  One  even- 
ing while  they  were  gaming  (their  master's  grand- 
child James  looking  oo,  being  then  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  age),  they  first  contended,  and  then  qaarreled 
with  much  noise ;  which,  coming  to  their  maater** 
ears,  residing  in  the  garden  chamber  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  kitchen  lights,  who,  hearing  this  great 
noise,  he  makes  down  the  stairs  to  understand  the 
cause,  but  not  so  quietly  but  the  patting  of  his  staff 
upon  the  steps  of  the  stair  discovered  his  coming; 
which  made  all  of  them  betake  themselves  to  their 
heels,  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter,  knowing  well 
that  if  they  were  catched  they  should  be  soundly 

bnttoned  Being  come  to  the  kitchen,  he  finds 

none  there  but  his  graudcliild  James,  and  the  cards 
upon  the  table,  which  he  takea  up,  and  throws  in 
the  fire ;  when  they  were  burning,  the  child  cries 
out,  'Dear  grandfather,  the  bonoie  king  o'  hearts  is 
now  burnt!'  Wherenpon  his  grandfather  with  his 
staff  strikes  him  twice  upon  the  head,  saying.  *  False 
knave,  know  ye  the  cards  already?  Soon  get  out 
of  my  sight,  otherwise  ye  shall  be  soundly  whipt!* 
....  This  correction  even  then  took  so  deep  im- 
pression, that  during  his  (the  boy's)  whole  life  he 
hated  the  pl'iyieg  at  cards,  neither  did  lie  ever  but 
unwillingly  exercise  himself  therein.'" 

When  in  the  storm  of  persecution  under  Lauder- 
dale nnd  York,  the  Presbyterian  clergymen,  driven 
from  their  churches,  were  compelled  to  flee  with 
their  flocks  to  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  mountRins, 
nnd  to  preach  and  fight  by  turns,  a  slil)  darker  and 
wilder  character  was  impressed  upon  the  natiooal 
mind.  Many  of  the  hunted  fugitives,  in  addition  to 
the  encounter  of  earthly  enemies,  were  forced  to 
grapple  With  Satan  himself,  who,  as  they  believed, 
delighted  to  cross  their  path,  or  faaunt  their  soH- 
tudes,  in  a  corporeal  form.  Others  of  these  stern 
confessors  became  seers  and  woe-denouncing  proph- 
ets, whose  visions  were  nothing  but  what  their  cir- 
cumstances and  the  times  inspired — tlie  downfall  of 
unrighteous  rulers,  and  the  destruction  of  persecu- 
tors, amid  trucks  of  desolation  and  rivers  of  blood. 
The  same  turn  for  the  marvelous  ond  supernatural 
made  them  invest  their  enemies  with  nnearlhly  ter- 
rors;  so  that  siich  unrelenting  shodders  of  the  blood 
of  the  saints  as  Dnlziel  end  Claverhouse  were  bujk 
posed  to  hare  sold  themselves  to  the  prince  of  darit- 
ness,  and  it  was  asseKed  that  the  fiend  had  made 
their  bodies  proof  to  lead  or  steel,  for  the  more  ef- 
fbctoal  destruction  of  the  children  of  the  covenant 
It  was  scarcely,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  if  acta 
of  merciless  cruelty  were  ofVen  thought  justifiable 
against  enemies  who  were  thus  supposed  lo  have- 
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removed  theinselvet  beyood  the  pale  of  fanniBDitj': 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  auch  $ct»  were  so  few. 
Nor  waa  the  iotolerance  of  the  Covenanters  un- 
natural. Having  renounced  all,  and  beiug  ready  to 
endure  all  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  every  idrd 
was,  coDBOquently,  extretnety  jealous  of  its  purity, 
and  could  not  endure  with  patiencn  the  slighteat  de- 
viatioQ  from  what  he  regarded  as  the  one  rigid  Une 
of  truth  and  salvation.  It  luippened,  accordiugly,  that 
the  flocks  of  different  teachers,  when  they  found 
tbemseWes  driven  together  to  the  mountains  as 
recusants,  eyed  each  other  with  distrust,  nnd  even 
amid  their  common  sufferings  found  opportunities 
to  debate  and  disagree  upon  the  spHt  haira  of  their 
respective  opinbns;  so  that,  even  when  the  royal 
artillery  waa  thundering  upon  their  ebaken  ranks  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  they  were  more  intent  about  their 
polemic  debates  among  themselves  than  about  the 
destrucUvB  ooalaiight  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  extrava- 
gaut  and  bigoted  as  these  men  were,  they  still,  it  is 
ever  to  be  remembered,  possessed  that  indomitable 
energy  which  vindicated  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  darkest  hour  of  oppression,  and  when 
Scotland  had  do  other  patriots. 

On  the  reestablish  inent  of  Presbyterian  ism  at  the 
Revolution,  the  church  courts  were  restored  to  all 
their  former  power,  and  their  censures  and  pensDces 
to  all  their  former  severity.  To  this  new  system 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  gave  a  willing  obe- 
dience, ae  that  for  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
cooteaded  at  theisocrifiee  of  all  things;  and  the  na- 
tionRl  character  and  manners  were  now  irrevocably 
modeled  upon  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism.  In  the 
dnya  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  followed,  during 
the  reign  of  William,  and  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  the  old  Covenanters  and  their 
children  looked  back  with  complaisancy  upon  their 
past  struggles  and  sufferings.  Almost  every  family 
was  hallowed  by  the  martyrdom  of  some  one  of  its 
members ;  and  it  was  a  proud  boast  for  any  one  to  be 
able  to  tell  that  his  father  or  his  ancestor  had  been 
hanged  at  the  Grass-market,  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  cause.  Then  the  stalwart  iron-handed  chnm- 
pioos  of  the  covenant — the  Patona,  Hackstous,  Bal- 
IbnrSi  and  Clelaods — who  had  fought  in  the  field, 
and  perished  on  the  scaffold,  were  exalted  into  na- 
tional heroes  as  well  as  martya;  and,  while  their 
exploits,  iu  passing  from  month  to  mouth,  were  grad- 
ually magnified  into  the  impossibilities  of  romance, 
these  men  at  last  divided  the  popular  enthusiasm 
with  the  Wallaces,  the  Bruces,  nnd  the  Pouglasfles 
of- former  ages.  Then,  too,  the  pale-eyed,  woe- 
worn  prophets  of  the  cause,  the  Pedens  and  Car* 
gills,  who  had  cheered  the  hearts  of  their  followers 
in  the  gloomiest  hour  with  predictiuns  of  deliverance 
and  retribution,  were  fondly  remembered,  and  their 
prophetic  powers  as  devoutly  credited  as  those  of 
the  apostles  themselves.  With  such  feelings,  end 
Bucb  themes,  the  devout  pessantry  of  Scotland 
■round  their  rural  hearths  experienced  the  high  eo- 
joyraent  of  those  who  listeo  by  ^e  shelter  nf  a  fire- 
-side  to  the  storm  from  which  they  hnve  escaped. 
The  literature  also  of  these  simple  people  was  in 
harmony  with  their  favorite  subjects  of  conversation. 


Jn  the  kitchen  of  every  hut  there  was  a  hole  (niche) 
iu  the  wall,  which,  like  a  shrine,  contained  the  most 
sacred  treasures  of  the  fiamily  in  the  form  of  a  small 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets.  These  consisted 
of  auch  books  as  Boston's  Marrow  of  Divinity,  the 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Nnphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  Howie  of  Lochgoin's  Scotch 
Worthies,  a  few  volumes  of  sermons,  by  Cameron, 
RenWick,  and  other  apostles  of  the  coveoant,  preach- 
ed extemporaneouBly  among  the  moors  and  mosses, 
and  taken  down  in  short-band  by  some  zealous  fol- 
lower, and  various  short  tracts  of  covenanting  his- 
tory and  biography  written  by  Peter  Walker,  the 
traveling  packman,  and  his  devout  cotemporories ; 
and,  above  all,  there  was  the  "big  ha*  Bible,"  a 
massive  quarto  carefully  covered  with  a  hairy,  un- 
dressed calf-skin,  or  one  of  more  portable  dimon- 
sioas,  the  oaken  boards  and  brass  mountings  of 
which  were  dinted,  perhaps,  with  bullets  that  had 
flown  at  Air-moss  or  Drumclog,  and  with  which 
the  business  of  every  successive  day  was  solemnly 
wound  up  by  the  gudeman,  who  was  the  priest  as 
well  as  the  father  of  the  family. 

But  while  such  manners  prevailed  among  the  ru- 
ral population,  whose  obedience  was  a  willing  serv- 
ice, or  where  the  kirk  was  strong  enough  to  quell 
the  refractory,  the  case  was  very  different  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
towns,  and  especially  of  the  capital.  The  great  ex- 
ternal distinction  between  tiie  Presbyterians  and  the 
EpiBcofmlians  had  all  along  been  the  opposite  modes 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  followed  by  the  two  par- 
ties. On  tbo  rratoration  of  tiie  old  authority  of 
Presbyterianism,  measures  were  taken,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  principles  of  that  discipline,  to  make 
the  Sabbath  universally  a  day  of  devotion,  and  medi- 
tation, and  silence.  No  voice  of  levity  was  to  wound, 
or  look  of  gnyety  to  profane  it;  ootbing  was  to  be 
audible  but  the  swing  of  the  church-bells,  or  seen 
but  the  crowds  that  moved  in  slow  and  hushed  pro- 
cession to  and  from  the  churches  ;  and,  during  the 
intervols  of  public  worship,  the  work  was  to  be  va- 
ried by  nothing  but  domestic  devotion.  A  distinct 
idea  of  what  was  accounted  sinful  on  that  day  may 
be  obtained  firom  the  registers  of  the  presbytery 
Edioborgh  for  1719  and  1731,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing enormitiea  are  enumerated :  standing  in  com- 
panies upon  the  street — holding  idle  discourses  there 
— withdrawing  from  the  city — taking  recreation  be- 
fore or  after  church,  by  walking  through  fields,  parks, 
meadowit,  and  such  places — giving  and  receiving  vis- 
its— gazing  out  at  windows,  and  beholding  vanities 
abroad  —  entering  into  taverns,  ale-houses,  milk- 
houses,  gardens,  and  other  places.  "  Vea,"  adds 
the  manifesto,  "  some  have  arrived  at  that  height  of 
impiety  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters 
i  and  swimming  in  rivera  upon  the  holy  Sabbath." 
All  who  were  guilty  of  such  delinquencies  were 
solemnly  summoned  to  repent,  while  those  who  per-  , 
'  severed  in  their  iniquity  were  threatened  with  the  ' 
utmostseverityofeccleslasticaleensure.  There  were 
in  most  of  the  large  towns  eccle^sstical  officers  called 
seizers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  glide  about  the  streets 
and  lanes  during  divine  service,  and  to  appr^huud  alt 
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loiterers  nod  eril-doen,  aod  bring  them  before  the 
apiritaal  tribanal. 

It  was  B  natural  conaeqneDce  of  this  eseeiufffl 

rigor  of  discipline  which  Uia  Scottish  charch  nt- 
tempted  to  enforce,  that  the  part  of  the  population 
which  set  its  anthori^  at  defiance,  and  was  indiffer* 
.eat  to  character,  was  uoosually  turbulent  and  reck- 
.less.  The  desperadoes  of  the  Scottish  eaptal  out- 
.heioded  the  roisters  of  London  in  erery  kind  of 
.excess.  There  was  a  Scottish  Hell  FireClub,  which, 
in  daring  impieties  and  indeceDciei,  appears  to  have 
even  gone  bejoad  the  English  associntion  of  the 
same  name.  There  were  also  associations  in  Edin- 
burgh Bimilar  to  those  of  the  Mohocka  and  Nickers 
of  London.  One  of  these  was  called  the  Sweating 
Club,  from  the  practice  of  chasing  people  through 
the  streets  nc  midoigbt,  and  almost  aweating  them 
to  death.  But  street  mianile  and  mischief  were 
not  bj  aaj  means  coofioed  to  these  infamona  asso* 
ciationi :  persons  from  whose  grave  occupations 
different  things  might  have  been  expected  were  as 
turbulent  as  the  Sweaters  themselves,  especiallj 
after  a  hearty  carouse — an  event  of  almost  as  reg- 
ular oecnrreoee  as  the  every-day  dinner.  It  had 
become  the  cnstoro  in  Eldinburgh  for  half  the  bust- 
Desa  of  life  to  be  carried  on  in  taverns  and  public- 
houaea :  there  the  rich,  deserting  their  own  man- 
sions, entertained  their  guests  with  greater  freedom 
and  license  ;  there  the  lawyers  met  with  their  cli- 
ents, the  merchants  and  tradesmen  with  their  cus- 
tomers, and  all  bargains  were  discussed  and  settled 
over  plentiful  libations  of  strong  liquors.  Then  it 
was  that  judges  and  advocates  might  be  seeo  reeling 
homeward  through  the  streets  at  midnight,  laugbtag 
to  scorn  the  laws  which  they  admiuistered  by  day, 
roaring  bacchanalian  catches,  and  hailing  every  rag- 
amuffin they  met.  Lawyers'  clerks,  in  imitatioo 
of  their  betters,  scoured  the  streets  under  tfae  same 
drunken  inspiration,  driving  the  peaceable  and  the 
sober  before  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  From  time 
immemorial  the  Edinburgh  houses  had  had  a  pin  at 
the  door  instead  of  a  knocker :  this  was  a  notched 
or  t>vi9ted  bar  of  iron  standing  perpendicularly  from 
the  door,  and  bearing  a  small  ring  of  the  same  met- 
al, which  was  drawn  along  the  bar  when  a  person 
sought  admittance  —  an  operation  familiarly  called 
'Stirling  nt  the  pin."  When  the  knocker  superseded 
this  primitive  accommodation  the  inoovatian  some- 
how displeased  these  nocturnal  swaggerers,  and  they 
were  not  scrupulous  in  testifying  their  resentment. 
Sometimes  a  whole  street  of  houses  had  all  its  knock- 
ers wrenched  off  in  a  single  night.'  But  the  great 
object  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  these  Edinbur^ 
brawlers  was  the  town-guard-  This  body,  which 
woa  origiRHlly  established  by  the  Regent  Murray, 
consisted  of  two  or  three  hundred  men,  armed  and 
disciplined  for  the  conservation  of  the  public  peace. 
And,  truly,  their  office  was  no  sinecure ;  for,  if  a 
company  were  reeling  home  at  night,  if  a  discon- 
tented mob  assembled,  if  even  a  king's  birthday  or 
civic  festival  was  to  be  celebrated,  the  unfortunate 
i;uurd  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  up  aa  a  fair  mark 
for  every  missile ;  so  that  mud,  stones,  dead  cats 
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(and  sometimes  live  one*), -braised  tfae  iiodies  and 
defiled  the  uniforiBa  of  thii  obnououa  ealdiery.  Bat 
tbe  mambera  of  the  corps  were  Highland  retwans 
—men  of  a  race  not  fnined  for  meekneaa  vr  p** 
tience ;  and  as  they  wielded  fovmidaUe  Loefaabar 
axes,  which  Chejr  let  foil  with  tittle  ceremony,  an 
Edinburgh  row  waa  by  no  means  ao  safe  aa  a  Lon- 
doQ  one.  The  gUBrd-hoaee,  in  foct.  waa  often  filled, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  broken-beaded  cap- 
tives. The  poet  Fet^ussou,  whose  wild  kind  of  lifo 
often  brought  him  ioto  a  most  undesimblB  twntaec 
with  these  champions  of  the  peace,  has  celebrated 
them  in  many  a  riiyratog  raaledictioa.  Ever;  Edin- 
burgh ahopkeeper.too,  was  required  to  keep  by  hima 
Jeddart  staff  or  spear,  with  which  to  sally  out  aiod  ren- 
der aid  in  any  sudden  commotioo.  Such,  howwver. 
was  the  fierceness  and  determination  of  an  Edin- 
burgh miM>  ID  cases  of  great  political  excitement,  that 
these  powerful  obstacles  were  swept  away  in  an  in- 
stant. It  will  be  remembered  bow  renstleaalj  ^ay 
carried  every  thing  before  them  In  tbe  PortooBsaAir. 

A  eonsideraUe  proportion  even  of  tbe  bu^en 
and  middle  dasses  in  Edinburgh  appear  to  bava 
been  neariy  as  indifferent  to  the  censnreb  of  die 
cbnrcb  as  either  tbrnr  snperiors  or  Inforiors.  We 
may  gather  from  the  poems  of  Ramsay  and  Fergus- 
son,  thathard  drinking  was  general  among  tfaem,  and 
that  they  spent  nearly  aa  much  of  their  time  in  the 
tavern  aa  at  their  own  firesides.  There  they  besot- 
ted themselves  with  strong  ale  and  whiskey,  and 
played  at  high-jinks,  where  the  forfoits  commonly 
consisted  in  swallowing  certain  measures  of  liquor. 
One  of  their  favorite  possets,  in  a  cokl  evemng,  was 
a  toasted  pease-scone  (a  cake  of  the  flour  of  pease) 
in  a  cup  of  ale  to  take  the  chill  off.  Such  excessea, 
which  might  have  been  fotal  without  active  exerciae* 
were  relieved  by  the  athleiw  gamea  of  bowling,  curl- 
ing, golf,  and  penny-Stan* ;  and  by  omniog  walks  on 
the  Castle-hill,  which  was  then  the'  fovorite  prome- 
nade of  the  citiaena.  On  holydays,  also,  and  eape- 
cially  00  the  Sunday  eveniaga.  they  were  vront,  ia 
spite  of  clerical  probibitioos,  to  stnril  to  Newhaven 
or  Musselburgh,  to  sup  on  fish,  fresh  oysters,  and 
raussel-brose.  If  they  returned  to  town  later  than 
ten  o'clock  they  would  find  the  gates  shut ;  but,  ia 
this  case,  a  trifling  bribe  would  induce  the  porter  to 
open  tbe  wicket.*  In  transacting  businass,  ihe  8hoi>- 
keepers  sat  in  the  entrance  of  their  little  dark  shops, 
or  upon  the  stair-bead,  with  their  wares  upon  tbe 
pavement  before  them,  which  they  loudly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  passed  by.  But,  as  their  traffick 
did  not  require  very  close  attention,  they  frequently 
adjourned  from  their  shops  to  some  place  of  aocial 
resort,  locking  their  doors,  and  putUng  up  a  label 
telling  their  costomera  at  what  bonr  tbey  would  re- 
turn. After  mid-day  tbey  generally  assembled  at 
the  Cross,  and  there  discussed  the  price  of  goods 
or  the  politica  of  the  day.'  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evaoiog  the  hour  loudly  struck  from  the  steeple  of 
St.  OiIes*B  waa  the  signal  to  close  basiDess,  upon 
which  every  shop  end  booth  was  shut  up,  and  the 
owners  repaired  to  their  homes,  or,  more'  probably, 
to  their  favorita  clubs  and  taverns.' 
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In  the  eirly  put  of  tha  dgliteenth  eeDtair  miiny 
of  tkm  ladies  of  tbe  highest  raok  in  Seotlaod  could 
not  write*  and  some  of  them  eonid  not  eveD  read. 
Some  brilliaDt  specimens,  indeed,  of  female  talents 
and  aceomplishmeala  graced  tbe  northern  capital ; 
bot  theae  w«re  rare  exceptioDS  to  the  general  rule. 
A  certain  bhiotaesa,  and  even  licentiousneas  of  con- 
veraation  prevailed  among  women  of  rank  ;  and  the 
youngeat  and  fairest  of  them,  in  social  partiea,  could 
MDg  with  wonderful  complaiiancy  auch  equivocal,  or. 
lather,  nnequirocal  aoaga  aa  are  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  vnrtuosoB  aod  relic-huntera. 
Lady  Stair,  who  was  the  leader  of  ton  in  Edinburgh 
■boot  the  nuddle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wni  so 
free  of  speech,  that,  having  t|naiTeled  with  the  Earl 
ef  Dundonald,  ahe  de6ed  him  to  hia  teeth,  and  call- 
ed him  tlirioe  *>  a  d  -d  Tilhiin."  Anne,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Royaton,  a  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and 
accompliahments,  used  to  diagnise  heraelf  in  male 
attire,  and  scour  the  streets  at  midnight  in  quest  of 
adventures,  like  a  regular  Mohock.  In  one  of  these 
salliea  she  Call  into  tbe  hands  of  the  town-guard,  and 
waa  confined  for  a  whole  night  in  the  gaard-bouse. 
Wbeo  ladies  walked  in  the  streets  their  fevorite  at- 
tire was  a  Ivge  plaid,  which  was  gracefully  diaposed 
over  the  head,  like  a  Spuiish  mantilla,  so  that  it  form- 
ed n  more  complete  disgniae  than  even  a  mask.'  On 
this  accoDBt  it  aarved  to  cover,  or.  rather,  conceal  a 
multitiide  of  ains,  In  the  ^ape  of  assignations  and 
iBtrignea~«  eirenmatance  which  brought  upon  it  the 
ban  both  of  town-^ooeil  and  khii-seaalon.  Ladies 
alao  were  frequenters  of  taverns,  as  well  aa  gentle- 
men ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  on  theae  occaaiona, 
th^  did  oot  generally  atint  themselves  in  drinking 
to  the  measure  of  famlnioe  propriety.  But  of  all 
the  exceasea  of  these  aristocratic  raotipolea,  their 
oyster  suppers  were  the  most  startling.  Edioborgh 
at  thia  time  abounded  with  little  dark  cellars,  which 
were  used  as  vulgar  hostelrieB,  and  in  these  subter- 
ranean deos  foshionable  partiea  of  both  aexes  aasem- 
Ued  for  tha  purpoaes  of  feasting  and  revelry.  The 
supper  on  these  oocasions  was  generally  oysters  and 
porter;  the  conversation  that  enlivened  it  was  as 
bw  aa  the  place  of  festival;  and  when  the  coarse 
hanqneC  waa  over,  daneiog,  brandy,  and  rum-punch 
kept  die  whole  party  in  a  state  of  uproarions  ex- 
citement till  moroiog  light  began  to  dawn.  Some- 
times,  too.  by  way  of  heightening  the  revel,  town 
eoorteaana  were  actually  invited  to  Uke  ■  ihm  in 
the  dancing  and  merriment.' 

Edinburgh  at  thia  period,  and  even  until  she  had 
'•  floDg  her  white  arms  to  the  sea,"  enjoyed  tbe  un- 
enviable distinction  of  being  the  filthiest  city  in  Eu- 
rope. While  war  waa  rife  t>etween  England  and 
Scotland,  the  citizena,  in  building  their  houses,  were 
anxious  to  keep  as  near  the  protection  of  the  Castle 
aa  poaaible ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  iocreasiog  the 
limits  of  the  city,  they  piled  story  upon  stoty,  after 
the  model  of  the  Pariaiana,  until  a  house  sometimes 
rivaled  the  steeples  in  height,  while  it  sheltered 
some  twenty  or  thirty  families  within  its  walla. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  High-atreet, 
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where  aoroe  of  these  fourteen-story  dwetnnga  re-i 
mained  till  within  these  few  years.  The  streets 
being  very  narrow,  while  the  houses  were  so  lofty, 
were  consequently  gloomy  and  ill  ventilated ;  and, 
as  those  who  dwelled  in  the  airy  regious  begrudged 
the  toil  of  a  descent  to  the  street  when  it  could  be 
avoided,  the  whole  garbage  of  many  families  waa 
ejected  from  tbe  windows  with  little  ceremony. 
This  vile  process,  indeed,  was  confined  to  an  early 
period  of  tbe  morning;  but  woe  to  the  stranger  who 
ventured  to  go  forth,  in  the  hope  of  inhaling  the 
morning  breeze!  A  whole  Tolley  of  miscellaneous 
abominationa  lighted  upon  his  hewl  before  the  tardy 
warning  of  Oare  de  I'etM"  ooatd  travel  to  hia  ears. 
Another  aonree  of  the  dlitineaa  Edinburgh  was, 
the  circumstance  of  ao  many  outride  stairs  project* 
ing  from  the  hooses,  under  which  lAe  inlutbitanti 
kept  swine,  that  were  allowed  to  wander  about  in 
the  streets,  and  phy  the  part  of  scavengers.  These 
animals  naturally  became  the  pets  and  plHyfellows 
of  the  yoong  people,  and  thus  a  litter  of  pigs  and 
children  might  often  be  seen  rolling  k>viDg1y  together 
in  the  mud.'  As  the  desire  of  protection  impelled 
tbe  common  people  of  Castle-ward,  the  situation  of 
Holyrood  Palace  at  its  lower  extremity  made  the 
Caooogate  a  street  of  noblemen's  houses,  before 
the  accession  of  James  VL  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Even  after  that  event,  indeed,  although  several  of 
the  Scottbh  nobility  repaired  to  the  English  court, 
yet  the  majority,  who  were  both  proud  and  poor,' 
found  themaelvei  unable  to  sustain  the  expenses 
B  London  life,  and  veiy  pradeotly  abtide  by  their 
Edinburgh  domidles.  This  state  of  things  oootinned 
till  the  Union,  when  t^e  removal  of  tbe  pariiament 
certrioly  gave  a  blow  U>  the  prosperity  of  Edinbm^b, 
which  for  a  time  was  severely  felt.  The  insurrec- 
tions in  1715  and  1754  succeeded,  by  which  the  towo 
was  still  further  thrown  back;  but  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Stuart  cause,  Edinburgh,  as  if  it 
had  been  delivered  from  its  evil  genius,  suddenly 
commenced  a  career  of  proaperity  nearly  unexam- 
pled in  the  progresa  of  modem  capitals.' 

In  their  domestic  economy  the  Seottiah  popnla-' 
tion  had,  up  to  the  end  of  tbe  preaent  period,  made 
a  slower  advance  than  mij^t  have  been  expectedi 
especially  afker  the  union  of  tbe  country  with  En^ 
land.  The  tune  had  net  yet  arrived  when  they 
were  to  enotend  wiUi  their  aociMt  rhrah  in  the  arta 
of  civiliaation,  as  Uiey  had  formeriy  contended  with 
them  in  arms,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  Unioa 
they  rather  sought,  by  an  opposition  Of  manners  and 
ways  of  living,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  a  na- 
tioD  which  they  hated.  Thus,  the  Scottish  peasant 
who  should  have  been  so  fastidious  as  to  remove  tiie 
huge  festering  dunghill  from  before  his  door,  white- 
wash hia  cottage  walls,  ornament  his  porch  with 
flowers  or  woodbine,  or  even  improve  the  rude  and 
scanty  comforts  of  hia  bull  and  icn,  would  have  been 

>  ChantMra,  Traditioiu,  Ac— U  toeh  a  lUta  at  ikiagi  fraqaaal  vif 
it!  of  tha  pla^a  nii|ht  hava  been  «ip*cud ;  and  yet  aaek  ■  oalaai^ 
had  baan  DDkBowa  in  Ediabarih  naca  ii.B.lHS.  ArmWt Uitltry  ^ 
SAater^k,  p.  990  — Flaicbar  oT  SaliiNiB,  in  Ua  Djamna*  apoa  Um 
Aflain  of  SeaUand,  aitrtbataa  tha  diniaaai  ef  tha  city  to  itM  aitaaiiMi, 
whan,  IB  fact,  tba  af  il  ahcMM  nihar  h»n  baaa  ckai|ad  apes  Uia  Ttla 
habila  attkm  paoplt.  ■  Aisott.— ChiBbaii. 
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Scotchman,  who.twd  grow  a  nthiuned  of  ^ia  fkdiam 
BQd  hifl  coaqfrj — h  hlHnderiqc  imitator  of  the  bbw 
i^oglfld.qrQtcheta.iof^p  folpe-nanited  and  luuRriaoB 
SoDtfirona*  .  Tbia  feeHng  alao  waa  in  aoms  degree 
afanred  by  tboee  of  the  nobility  who  atill  ceaiBined 
iQ  Sfiotlaodt  and  tieUbar  their  financea  oor  their 
feejipga  of  domeetic  cooifort  could,  persuade  them 
to  eichfuige  their  diaroal .  coutitry<Bents  for  elegant 
And  stately  RiSDsiona.  These  homely  dwellings, 
hovaver.  ^ipco  the  beginning  of  the  aevanteenth 
ceptuiryt  had  been  generally  furnished  with  bowling- 
gr<*e(is,  butts  for  archery,  teonia-courts,  nnd  bUliard- 
tob^fis.'  KvBD  the-  roynl  palacea,  aucb  as  Holyrood 
ao/i.,  Falklund,  were  only  covered  with  thatch  till 
abput  the  middle  of  th«  ae*«nteeDth  century.  The 
J)»tke  of  .Queenaborry  <itteiopted  a. bold  iooaratioa 
wheo  he  Jiuilt  tfaa  splettdid  palace  of  DruinlRnrig; 
hifii  whep  the  worli  waa  done,  he  appeara  to  have 
valMod  himaelf  .little  upon  the  vxperimeat.  Od  the 
first  d^y  of  faia  nraideDce  there  he  was  attacked  by 
a.;inddeD  tlloea*  in  hia  bed  at  midnight ;  but,  being 
Qinbtfl  to  souod  a  lufficieol  alarm  through  00  huge 
an  edifice,  his  servants  could  not  hear  him,  so  that 
hfi  almost  expired  in  the  midst  of  bis  epieodid  soli- 
tOfUfi.  On  this  accouut  he  never  again  attempted 
to  sojourn  in  his  new  house..  He  was  so  scandalised 
^iao  at  the  building  expenses,  that  be  endorsed  the 
bundle  of  accounts  with  this  malediction — The  dail 
pike  out  hia  een  that  looks  herein!"*  Bat  notwith- 
atai^diog  the  inferiority  of  their  dwellings,  there  was 
atill  no  lack  of  lai^a  retinues  among  the  Scottish 
nobles,  as  (he  feudal  feelings  of  the  people  were 
B^l  atroQg,  vfd  men  preferred  feltowing  the  heela 
of/  a  laird  to  more  iodapendeot  but  more  hiborioas 
pcQceaaes  of  induatry.  Sometiniea,  too,  these  trains 
oKbibited  all  the  pomp  of  the  middle  agea,  especially 
at  a  ridiog  of  parliament  before  the  Union :  ao  lata 
a#  1700,  the  Duke  of  Qneenaberry,  the  king's  com- 
missioner, entered  Edinburgh  with  forty  coachea 
and  twelve  bnodred  horse.* 

From  the  cheapness  of  education,  both  at  school 
and  college,  a  Scottish  gentleman  was  able,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  send  all  hia  sons  to  the  university;  but, 
as  the  eldest  only  inherited  the  patrimonial  estate, 
the  rest  commonly  went  abroad,  and  prospered  ao 
well  that  the  good  luck  of  Scotsmen  in  foreign  coun- 
tries bad  already  become  proverbial.  Thus,  even 
an  early  aa  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Yeara*  War 
in  Qermany,  Gnstavus  Adoljihua  had  four  lieutenant* 
gonerala,  twen^  colonels,  and  inferior  officers  with- 
4iit  niunber,  in  hia  army,  who  were  all  natives  of 
Scotland.*  Toward  the  end.  of  that  period,  when 
Scotland  was  beginning  to  be  amitten  with  a  new 
commercial  ambition,  it  became  a  practice  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Fifesbire  and 
Fertbabire,  for  tbe  younger  sons  of  noble  families  to 
be  iosU-ucted  in  some  mechanical  art,  for  the  en* 
coumgement  of  trade  and  manufactures.*  This  was 
a  change  which  would  not  have  been  objected  to 

>  H«morM  of  Ihe  SomarviUM,  toI.  it.,  p.  141. 

■  Chamben.  ■  Anott'i  BdiBbnifh,  p.  US. 

*  Mmcky'a  Jogney  thnnrb  Sontbsil. 

*  Cbwubni'i  TmUliaM  at  BdiubUTih. 


even  by  the  arietocratiq  spirjtof  Fletehffr  of  Snltoaa, 
who  complnioed.'that  the.yonnger  aona  ttf.ancieat 
SoQttiih  famiUes  devoted  tbevaalves  too  endpaive^ 
to  the  calmer  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  la  tbe  artkie 
of  dim  the  Scots  were  pretty  nearly  saaimilated  to 
thmr  aeighbara  of  Enghind,  with  the  eaceptioR  of 
their  reteotioo  of.  certain  diahes  which  had  been 
national  from  an  early  period.  The  chief  of  these 
were  a  singed  or  scorched  sheep's  head  boiled,  a 
hnggis,  oatmeal  porridge,  cakes  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  kail-broae.  Tea  .had  been  imported  into 
Scotland  in  1681,  and  in  1750  it  waa  in  commoa 
use  among  the  middle  classes  of  Edinburgh. 

At  all  times  a  large  portion  of  the  Scottish  popa- 
lation  had  consisted  of  meodicaota  and  other  lawless 
characters.  About  the  date  of  the  Union,  according 
to  Fletcher,  there  were  200.900  persona  in  Scotland 
who  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  while 
there  bad  never  at  any  time  been  less  than  100,000. 
He  tella  oa,  atao,  that  they  general^  went  in  bands; 
that  whatever  they  were  unable  to  obtain  hf  entreaty 
they  took,  by  force  and  violenee;  and  that  they  lived 
among  themselvea  in  a  state  of  lawless  and  unoataral 
intercourse.  Many  of  these  pariabs,  however,  were 
not  Scots,  but  gipsies.  Tbe  gennbe  Soettish  gab- 
erlnnzie  and  bluegownsmao  of  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  person  of  a  very  different  atamp.  being 
at  once  the  newsmonger,  love-broker,  and  letter- 
carrier  of  his  little  district,  and  sometimes  also  its 
chief  wit  and  politician.  He  was  thus  a  us^ul  per- 
sonage in  hia  day  and  generation ;  and,  instead  of 
being  humbled  uqder  his  office,  he  rnther  reprdeU 
himself  as  a  benefactor  of  society  who  had  a  good 
right  to  be  fed.  While  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
therefore,  crnabed  and  externdnaied  tbe  gipay  race« 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  other  savages,  it  passed  light- 
ly over  tbe  privileged  beggar  of  the  village,  ao  that 
many  an  Edie  Ochiltree  ia  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mral  districts  of  the  north. 

The  Highland  population  of  Scottaod  acted  so  im> 
portant  a  part  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this 
period  that  they  call  for  particular  notice.  Although 
they  constituted  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  yet, 
till  the  year  1745,  they  were  as  complete  straogers 
to  the  English  as  the  inhabitants  of  Timboctoo. 
Even  of  tbe  inland  LowhmderB  few  knew  any  thing 
about  them;  the  only  specimen  they  saw  of  tbia 
secluded  race  being  occasioanlly  a  Highbiod  drover 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  sialUog  with  an  air  of  maj- 
esty after  his  drove  of  black  catUe.  Those  who 
lived  more  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Highlands  knew  them  only  as  troublesome  oeigh- 
bore,  who  either  made  foraya  upoa  tbeir  landa  or 
subjected  them  to  tbe  tribute  of  black-mail. 

The  government  of  this  aingolar  people  was  aa 
exotic  as  their  appearance,  language,  and  dress,  be- 
ing neither  feudal  nor  monarchical,  but  patriarchal, 
after  the  fnshion  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Ga^l  of 
Scotland  in  this  point  is  to  be  found  among  the 
mountaineers  of  India,  and  especially  among  the 
Affgbaoa.  At  the  bead  of  every  clan  was  the  chief, 
or  Crar  Cinn«,  who  was  regarded  as  tbe  descendant 
and  representative  of  Uie  father  of  the  tribe.  He 
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wb«  the  'MeWftrtl'  <^  tfae  soil,  and  the  mtig)fltr«ite, 
Jodge.  tind  gm«ml  of  th«  people.  Netrt  In  the  ordfar 
of  nitric  werte  the  tatkaihen— men  reMted  to  the 
chief,  -and  who  obtanied  poKions  df  the  land  fi^m' 
trim  opoD  feue  or  mottgage.  And  Isst  and  lottest 
aD  were  the  fhn^^ltes  and  depeodenrts  of  the  tacks- 
men, bywhbm  the  load  Was  atocked  nnd'cnltivated. 
In  large  chna  the  taclcsmen  flre<iaetitly  b^ecame 
ehiefkiiiin  (thftt  i*.  anbordinate  cfatefa  oref  their 
own  sept) ;  bnt;  uriiere  they  were  not  K>  fbrtDnate, 
they  were  Bt  least  thnnki-imueHs,  that  Is,  geutle- 
nea,  and  aa  aneh  eodtied  to  wear  the  eagle'tf  feather 
in  their  boanet.  Sometimes  it  anhickily  happened 
that  the  diiiDhft'Wasaail;  notwltfaatonding  hh  rtok 
nod  noble  pedigree  aa  the  sttteetith  coasin  of  s  chief, 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  drover  or 
erea  a  carrier,  which  brought  him  daily  hito  con- 
tact with  the  Lowlandera,  who  laughed  hia  high 
pretensions  to  scorn.  In  sach  caaea  the  claymore 
waa  promptly  anaheathed^  but  the  sturdy  Lowland 
penBant,  plunging  hia  bonnet  into  water  and  wrap- 
(ring  it  round  the  head  of  his  cudgel,  hackled  fear- 
ksaly  with  hia  adversary,  and  theo 

"With  mnnj *.  hard  Ibmck,  bmut  a  buft 
BHU  enMPM  aa<  014  Iran  tug." 

From  Uie  miBOte  sBbdifiBbD  of  land,  and  from 
each  tmiDg  eonfiasd  within  its  own  territorial 
Knita,  the  Highland  popalatbn  waa  eoDthiiia?1y  in- 
ereashig  beyond  the  meeni  of  aabslstence;  and 
whole  throngs,  therefore,  were  at  length  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  Edinbui^h,  where  they  found  oeenpa- 
tioD  as  chairmen,  caddies  (errand-men),  porters, 
and  ifl  other  humble  offices.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duinhfi-waaaails  frequently  became  robbers — a 
noble  occupation  in  their  eyes,  as  it  was  coodocted 
opoD  a  grand  scale  at  the  head  of  some  score  or 
two  of  pret^  men,"  and  against  their  aupplant- 
ert,  the  Saxons  of  the  plains,  from  whom  they  only 
wrested,  as  tliey  said,  what  had  been  origioully 
their  own.  With  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  cat- 
teran  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  patriot  and  a  hero, 
area  thoogh  his  eareer  shobid  be  terminated  by  the 
«  kind  gaBowa  of  Crief.**  On  eccooot  of  this  raper- 
abondance  of  population,  alao,  war  was  profitabfo 
for  all  parties;  and  a  Highland  chief,  who  regarded 
inch  a  state  of  things  as  bis  proper  season  of  bar- 
Test,  was  wont  to  value  hiraaelf,  not  apon  the  amount 
of  hia  rental,  bat  upon  the  number  of  broadswords 
he  could  bring  into  the  field.  Thna,  MacDonald 
of  Keppoeh,  having  regaled  some  English  strangers 
one  day  with  a  plentiful  banquet,  at  which  there 
was  abundance  of  good  wine,  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  guests,  who  had  more  curiosity  than  politeness, 
what  might  be  the  amount  of  his  income :  •*  I  can 
niae  fire  hoadred  men,"  waa  the  chieTs  laconic 

The  mode  of  living  of  a  Highland  chief  was  a  en- 
rions  mixture  of  patrbirchal  pomp  and  simpliei^. 
His  castle  (if  he  had  a  caatle)  was  generally  a  mde, 
■qoare  tower,  but  more  nsnally  bla  abode  was  only  a 
(■hiD  stone  house,  wMcb  an  English  yeoman  wnnld 
scarcely  have  coveted.    Here  dwelled  the  moont- 

>  BoM'aBwtMTorUwBalMUMBia  1745.— Article  by  Sir W.Soott, 
Hlht  CiDodu  VtfUt,  iB  tiM  QwiUrir  Katifw,  voL  xn. 


ain  satifap,  «urronnded  by  a  crdwtf  of  bffieeirsi  iAio 
regarded  him  with  afmost  Eastern  adorMldn— htt 
pipers  and  bard^,  bla  apeecfa-tudkers  atid'hetii^metl, 
an*  dl"  the  vhrftms'  ftiiirtionariys'ttiat  composed  thb 
joifrtff  of  bis  unwieldy  tail.  Even  old  Lotil^  Lotat. 
one'ofthevery  greatest  of  the  Hi^lAud  cbiefs,  lived 
tb  a  housb  that  would  have  been  thought  a  poor'onb 
fin-  a  common  English  gentlemaa,  Imt  In  the  style- 
of^  soverel^'  lathe  midst  of  bis  court;  for  he  kept 
aaveral  public  tables,  while  a  large  )>»tMoe  watf  con- 
stantly in  attendance.  A'H'ftilB  dcrold  not  be'  done.' 
however,  without  much  crowding  and  economiziD|: 
ofbpace;  and,  therefore,  his  own  room  eerv^d'lbr 
ditfing-room,  parlor,  audience-hall,  and  dormitoryV 
bis  lady's  sitting-room  waS' also  her  bedchamber  ; 
and  the  only  accommodation  for  lodging  the  throng 
of  servants  and  retaiaers  was  a  quantity  of  straw 
spread  every  night  on  the  floors' of  the  lower  apart- 
ments, upon  which  they  all  slept.  One  InXury  dif 
this  old  onbTemnn  reminds  us  nf  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.  There  was  a  particular  spring  of  which  it 
waa  his  pleanm  to  drink,  and  a  servant,  therefore, 
wai  sent  te  it  every  day  for  water,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  eight  miles.  Sometimes  the  patriarchal 
ftsfaioBS  of  the  Higblandera  set  every  principle  of 
proprie^  at  deflanci^t  Lord  Luvat,  *hen  he  fbnnA 
fai  bta  old  Atys  that  ha  laeked'anhaal  warmth,  sui>- 
plted  tiie  dsfbet  by  lyiug  In  bed  batweeu  twn  bnaom 
damaekr.* 

No  towns,  properly  so  caHed,  were  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Highlands.  The  bonsea,  which  were  gener- 
ally scattered  in  a  ^en  or  attath,  were  bulTt  of  sod 
or  torf;  sometimes  of  Clay,  and  occasionally  of  stone 
without  lime.  The  food  of  the  common  Highland- 
ers Was  not  only  very  simple,  but  generally  scanty: 
we  have  already  mentioned  their  practice  of  bleed- 
ing their  black  cattle  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  boiling  the  blood  in  kettles  with  a  great  quan- 
ti^  of  salt,  to  be  hid  up  fbr  food.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  target,  whieh  was  used  oafy  in  battle,  a 
Highlander  was  at  all  times  completely  armed ;  be 
even  went  to  cfatireh  in  armor ;  so  that  hfa  weapons 
became  aa  fiimiliar  to  bim  as  bis  own  limbs;  and 
sncb  was  the  iron  hardihood  and  power  of  endurance 
wMeh  bis  mode  of  life  Imparted,  that,  having  been 
a  soldier  ilrom  bis  boyhood,  he  was  scarcely  at  all 
aubject  to  any  of  those  military  ailments  that  in  a 
campaign  destroy  more  lives  than  the  sword.'  In 
illustration  of  the  high  ideas  of  honor  that  were 
cherished  by  tbia  primitive  race,  It  is  sufficient  to 
sllude  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  protected  the 
young  Chevalier  when  a  price  of  .£30,000  was  set 
upon  his  head ;  and  the  poor  Highlander,  who  abel- 
terod  and  guarded  him  in  deflarice  of  such  a  bribe, 
and  who  was  afterward'  hanged  Ibr  cattle-stealing, 
waa  only  a  apeclinen  of  the  general  character  of  hta 
nation.  The  two  great  maatar-feeKugs  of  High- 
kndera  were  leva  of  revenge  and  davotedneas  to 
thefrehiefa.  In  the  retaliuien  «S  injuries  the  Higb- 
Innder  was  an  avenger  of  blood,  wbon  neither  the 
Goel  of  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Tair  of  the  Anba 
could  have  surpassed ;  and  thns  every  glen  and 
mountain  was  ^e  dwelling-place  of  deadly  fends 

1  ai>mbm*B  Ediaburih.  a  Bom^  KcbtBtai  ITU. 
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fauded  down,  like  heir-looiiMt  from  ftther  to  mo  to 
the  iKteit  poeteiity.  Their  lore  and  Teoenttbn  for 
their  chief  mm  equally  inteDte.  He  wai  the  iro- 
penonatioD  of  his  cleo,  the  heart  from  wiuch  all  its 
Ufe-blood  circuited,  aad  to  which  it  aa  fiuthfolly 
returoed;  aod  the  commoo  eactamation  of  a  High- 
lander, ooder  any  auddeti  aorpritet  trhea  ethen 
give  vent  to  a  devout  or  profroe  ejaculatioD,  was, 
»  May  God  be  with  the  chief;"  or  *>  May  tfae  chief 
be  uppermost."' 

It  is  in  these  pecaliar  habits  sod  dispoeitfooa  ef 
the  Highknders  that  we  are  to  tHscowr  the  cauaee 
of  all  that  was  wonderfnl  and  rotaaatie  in  their 
canpa^  of  1746.  CharisB  Staart  arrired  among 
>'Bmm. 


them  ia  the  character  of  a  cUef  forsakeD  by  his 
people,  and  their  sympathies  were  kiodled  by  what 
appeared  to  them  ^e  highest  of  sU  calamities.  The 
Highland  leaders  commanded  their  vassala  to  arm, 
eod  they  armed  accordingly.  Few  of  these  chiefs, 
indeed,  had  ever  aeen  a  Itattle ;  but  then  they  were 
hi^h-ipirited  and  brare,  and  wbererer  they  charged 
they  were  sore  that  their  people  wonld  follow.  In 
tUs  way  a  host  of  nee  that  could  scarcely  be  called 
aDunny,  noprorided  w'tth  military  stores,  and  acarce- 
ly  half  armed,  were  eoabted  to  trarerie  one  hoacito 
klDgdem  sod  part  of  aaother  in  despite  of  all  oppon- 
tieii,  and  to  root  with  eaae  the  anmeroua  le^ou  of 
veteran  troops  and  aUUfut  leaders  that  were  soo- 
oearieely  aaat  to  ararvrtielm  them. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 


HE  cimimitaiiees  of 

tha  diflTerent  cliiMai 
of  the  people  of  Kog- 
Innd  abont  the  date 
of  tbe  AovoluUoo 
have  been  alterapt- 
ed  to  be  detenniDed 
with  carious  preci- 
sion by  a  political 
aritbmeticiRD  of  that 
day,  Gregory  King, 
the  author  of  a  littJe 
work  eoUtled  Nat- 
oral  and  Political  Ob- 
servatiooB  and  Con- 
cluaioDi  npoD  the 
State  and  Coodition  of  Goglaiid,"  drawn  np  in  the 
year  1696.^  WitboDt  placiog  abwlute  reliance 
npoD  KiDg*fl  calculations,  we  may  accept  his  con- 
ciafliona,  which  appear  to  be  deduced  on  the  whole 
both  with  care  and  aagncity,  aa  probably  in  most 
points  comiog  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  we 
should  be  able  to  form  from  other  ■onrces  of  in- 
formatkiQ. 

From  Ae  returns  of  the  collectors  of  the  chim- 
nay-moDey  or  hearth-tax  for  1690  (the  Inst  year  it 
mbsisted),  King  infers  that  the  number  of  iuhabited 
faonaes  in  Eugtaad  was,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
about  1,300,000;  of  which  he  aasigas  105.000  to 
London  and  the  parishes  comprehended  within  the 
lulls  ol  mortality,  195,000  to  the  other  cities  and 
mufcet-towDS  throughout  the  kingdom,  «nd  the  re- 
maining 1,000,000  to  tbe  villages  and  hamlets.  Al- 
lowing 5^  souls  for  each  house  in  Loudon  within 
the  walls,  4|  for  each  in  the  rest  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality and  in  other  great  towns,  and  4  for  each  in 
the  hamlets  and  Tillages,  he  concludes  that,  making 
allowance  for  omissions  of  all  kinds,  the  entire  pop- 
nlation  of  England  must  at  that  time  have  amounted 
to  above  ttre  millions  and  a  half.  It  is  probable, 
howBTer,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a 
Ibmier  Book,  that  this  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persona  in  each  house  is  considerably  too  low.  If 
we  tike  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
bouse,  on  tha  arerage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at  5| 
which  appears  to  be  nearest  the  truth,'  we  shall 
obtain  from  the  1,300,000  houses,  and  the  additions 
King  makes  for  omissions  and  Tagrants,  a  population 
of  above  7,200,000.    We  may  safely  assume  that 

<  Gngatj  KiD(*(  caloalBiinni  ware  Ant  partikllj  gina  to  Ihe  world 
Dr.  Dwaosnt  is  bi>  "  Eamy  apun  tha  PtobabI*  ll*tb<id«  of  makioK 
a  People  OMBtn  in  tha  Bttlanc*  of  Tmlo,"  jMbliihvd  io  16S9 ;  ud  thejr 
bSMbmofMaqDOtadfioai  Davenuit'i  imperfecl  ■ccotiBt.  Bat  Sing'i 
wort  hu  b««B  pabliihsd  in  Tull  from  hi*  own  manuicnpt,  in  ihr  Biit- 
Mh  llaMnm,  by  lb*  ku  Gaorge  Chalawn,  U  tha  and  of  tba  fourth 
«d)tiaii  uf  hii  "  Euimata  oC  the  Conpantira  Stranfth  at  OfMtt  Brit- 
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the  eotirB  number  of  poi^le  in  Ei^tland  at  tjie  lUv- 
olntioo  was  not  under  seven  milliona,  or  fulfy  a  fourth 
more  than  llie  amount  at  which  King  fixes  it. 

But  the  most  curious  of  King's  caiculsttona  is  his 
scheme  of  the  ranks,  occopatioost  and  incomes  of 
nil  the  fanulies  io  tbe  kingdom,  drawn  out  for  tba 
year  1668.  According  to  tliis  table  tbe  familieaof  the 
nobility  theo  amounted  to  160 ;  of  the  bishops,  to  26 ; 
of  baronets,  to  600 ;  of  knights,  to  600;  of  esquires,  to 
3000 ;  of  gentlemen,  to  12,000;  of  persons  in  offices 
(meaning,  apparently,  in  the  employment  of  govern- 
ment), 10,000 ;  of  mercbantsand  traders  by  sea,  2000 ; 
of  merchants  and  traders  by  land,  6000 ;  of  persona 
bek>ngiog  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  10,000 ;  of 
clergymen,  10,000;  of  freebolders,  180,000;  of 
fiirmers,  150,000;  of  persons  connected  with  the 
sciences  and  liberal  arts,  16,000;  of  naval  officers, 
5000 ;  of  mifitary  officen,  4000  ;  of  shopkeepera  and 
tradesmen,  40,000  ;  of  artisans,  60,000 ;  of  common 
seamen,  50,000;  of  common  soldiera,  35,000;  of 
laboring  people  and  outservants,  364,000;  of  cot- 
tngera  and  paupers,  400.000.  It  does  not  appear 
from  what  data  these  numbera  are  drawn,  and,  in- 
deed, our  author  could  scarcely  io  this  part  of  his 
labors  have  had  any  thing  else  to  guide  him  except 
his  own  sagacity  exerted  oo  a  very  small  number  of 
ascertaioed  facts.  Even  no  better  furnished,  he  is 
doubtless  entitled  to  apeak  with  more  authority  than 
any  one  can  do  at  tbe  preaeot  day ;  yet  some  of  the 
items  in  tha  table  seem  rather  remarimble.  Tha 
nnmber  of  persons  in  public  empbyments,  at  a 
time  when  both  the  post-office  and  the  excise  were 
so  insignificant,  appeara  very  large;  so  does  that 
of  persons  bebngiog  to  the  legal  profession;  the 
number  of  clergymen,  again,  must  be  niher  noder- 
Btoted,  if  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuastoii 
and  of  the  dissenting  bodies  are  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  scarcely  have 
looked  for  so  large  a  body  of  persons  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  sciences  and  the  liberal  arts. 
This  last  item,  however,  probably  includes  all  the 
members  of  the  medical  profesaioD. 

Another  column  of  the  scheme  presents  us  with 
the  average  yearly  income  of  each  description  of 
iamily;  and  thb,  although,  also,  of  course  only  a 
conjectorsl  approximation  to  the  ta-uth,  is  both  more 
likely  (o  be  tolerably  correct  than  the  guess  at  the 
nnmben  of  the  familieB  of  each  class,  and  is  of  fully 
as  much  value  as  an  evidence  of  the  ecoooroie  con- 
dition of  the  country.  In  almost  every  case  the  in- 
come assigned  is  probably  less  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. Those  of  the  nobility  are  set  down  as 
averaging  ^2800;  of  the  bishops,  ^£1300;  of  the 
baronets,  dCSSO ;  of  the  knights.  d£650 ;  of  the 
esquires,  or  untitled  landed  gentry.  ^450;  of  tbe 
gentlemen,  .£260 ;  of  one  half  of  the  public  fuao- 
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tiooariei,  dC240;  of  the  other,  ^130;  of  the  tafeiga 
merchRDta,  a£40O;  of  the  home  mevefaants,  ^300; 
of  the  Inwyen,  <£140  ;  of  ooe  fifth  of  the  eletigy, 
<£60 ;  of  the  remaiaiDg  four  fifths,  only  je46 ;  «f  two 
BiDtka  «f  the  freefaoklen,  cC04 )  of  the  remainiiig 
wraD  Dlnths,  dCdO ;  of  the  fevmert,  ^4 ;  of  the 
men  of  scieace  mod  the  libend  uti,  ^60;  of  the 
officerB  of  iJie  avry,  £80 1  of  the  flflRcen  of  the 
army,  cfifiO;  of  the  •hof^eper*  aad  tredeuBed, 
X4ft ;  of  tba  vtinns  and  hBiidieniftMDeii,  ^640 ;  of 
the  common  seuneoi  ^650 ;  of  the  etmmoe  soldien, 
£14  i  of  the  laboriogpeoirieandotBt-of-doorBerTaotBi 
.£15 ;  of  the  cottagers  and  paopen,  <£0  10a.  Ae* 
eordiog  to  tfaia  itatemeat,  tfaeo,  the  highest  gradea 
of  the  obuicb,  the  medical  profceuon,  and  the  army 
brought  only  an  iDCome  half  aa  ranch  more  than 
the  average  BDDaa)  earoiogs  of  a  eooiuoD  meebaa* 
ic ;  and  bbo  amount  oftfae-  latter  was  wMitn  fonr  or 
five  pouada  of  the  iooome  of  eight  thoBHand  of  the 
clergy  aad  of  the  general  body  of  the  fameri. 
litgil  practttioBers  fared  Mmewfaat  better  (  bnt 
oven  they,  ooe  witli  another,  did  not  earn  more 
due  between  three  aad  four  timee  Che  inooBw  of 
B.ooaiDMo  meehaoic.  The  incomea  of  iedrndadat 
of  eonne  wied  eoeifdembly  in  BMst  of  theee  clue- 
M ;  but  st'dl,  after  every  allowaBee  en  that  aocotmt, 
the  Btnte  of  tUegii  eeeaiB  te  hare  beea  widely  dif* 
fwent  from  that  whioh  now  exiitat  the  geneial 
inequality  of  ineomea  maaC  have  been  much  lean; 
and,  in  partionlar,  the  aooial  poaitton  of  the  mere 
laborer  would  appear  to  have  approached  ranch 
Merer  than  it  now  does  to  that  of  the  capilaliat, 
whether  the  moneyed  man,  or  the  man  of  educa- 
tion and  aeoHmulated  knowledge,  whose  capital 
lies  net  in  his  pocket,  bnt  in  his  head.  And  tUa  is 
the  more  worthy  of  remark  inasmuch  as  the  ondi- 
nary  profits  of  money  capital  were  oeitainly  not 
less,  but  greateri  then  than  they  are  now,  altboa^ 
the  positive  amount  of  such  capital  profitably  in- 
vested was  infinitely  lees  tluo  it  now  is. 

Anotlier  of  the  cbapten  or  acetioM  in  King's 
work  contains  an  ettimate  of  the  yeaiiy  eonsnmp' 
tion  of  flesh  In  England  at  this  time.  This  he 
niakes  to  consist — 1.  of  600,000  beeves  and  oatvea, 
weighing  on  an  average  360  pounds  each,  and  of 
the  market  value  of  l^d.  per  pound  ;  3.  of  3,300,000 
sheep  and  Iambs,  each  of  the  weigbt  of  33  pounds, 
.at  2{d.  per  pound ;  3.  of  1,300,000  swine  and  pigs, 
each  weighing  46  pounds,  at  3d.  per  pound;  4.  of 
30,000  deer  and  fawns,  each  a£  70  pounds  weighty 
at  6d,  per  pound ;  5.  of  10,000  goats  and  kids,  each 
weighing  36  pounds,  at  2^d.  per  pound ;  6.  of 
12,000  hares  and  leverets,  each  of  2|  pounds,  at  7d. 
per  pound ;  7-  of  3,000,000  of  rabbits  and  coniea, 
weighing  each  ]  end  ^  a  pound,  at  6d.  per  pound ; 
8.  of  tame  fowls,  such  as  geese,  turkeys,  heoa, 
.ducks,  pigeons,  swans,  and  peacocks,  to  the  valee 
of  ,£600,000,  at  Sd.  per  pound ;  9.  of  wild  fowl,  to 
the  value  of  <£30,000,  at  a  shilling  a-pound.  If  but 
little  reliance  can  be  phced  upon  the  quantities  here 
supposed  to  be  ooosumed  of  each  of  these  various 
kinds  of  animal  food,  the  statement  may  at  least  be 
received  as  evidence  of  the  average  weight  of  the 
carcasses,  and  of  the  current  price  of  the  several 


deseriplfonfl  CfTbatehet^inedt  and  jMoltyy.  It  wiH 
be  feuttd,  ho<trav«r,  ^t  'tbe  est^tftA  MtAM  the 
entire  anonat  eooflumptfon  oTflesfa  and  fowl  to  bttve 
artiouotsd  hi  weight  to  308,090,000  -penbda.  and  fa 
vftlne  to  <£3,MB,eoO.  the  entire  jwpbfatlon  of 
the  fclogdMn,  celoulated,  as  above,  at  Rve  milKone 
and  B  halK  KiBgassomea  Ihei  very  nearly  b  bsff  eel 
flesh  oodstantlyr  of  the  remidttder  be  seta  down 
ilOO,000  as  InfliBte  ander  thirteen  montlis  dM; 
40,000  BB  jick  persBDs  i  tBOjOOO  bs  penons  -win, 
for  whaiever  reaMu,  do  not  (bed  on  flesh  mere  than 
twice  ••week ;  1,380,000  aa  pfiratioa  *•  who,  hy  ree* 
eon- of  their  poterty,  do  not  contribute  to  cfaereh  or 
peor,  and  conaeqaently  eat  not  flesh  above  two  days 
in  seven ;"  and  1,090,000  as  persons  receiving  elms, 
and  coDseqoendy  not  eating  flesh  above  once  e'-week. 
At  this  time,  Cherefore,  it  would  appeftr,  there  vrere 
none  of  the  people  of  England  who  hud  not  flesh  at 
least  once  a-week ;  and  not  more  than  abont  one 
iodividual  in  six  who  ate  it  so  seldom.  Aoeordiog 
to  another  taUe,  the  quantity  of  matt  brewed  in 
1668  was  '23,000,000  busbela,  prodneing  5,300.000 
barrels  of  Mreog  ale  and  beer  and  7,100,000  of  smell; 
BBd  iu  169fiv  aftar  the  excise  had  beea  raised,  the 
<|uantiiy  of  malt  was  only  92,000,000  boaheta, 
prodoclBg  3,850,000  barrels  al  atroag  drink  and 
7,600,000  of  amall.  Even  thia  redeeed  qaenti^ 
would  BtU  allow  flboBt  two  barr^s  of  bmU  Uqnor 
for  each  individual,  if  we  make  the  proper  dednctioa 
for  infkata  and  sick  persons.  At  this  time  a  bar- 
rel of  beer  contained  32  gailoos,  equal  te  33j  impe- 
rial gallona;  ao  that,  if  we  take  the  eatira  beer- 
drinking  pofuilatiou  as  amoniing  to  six  millions,  the 
above  quaotities  would  allow  for  the  annual  con* 
anmption  of  each  individual  at  the  Revolutioo  about 
36  gaUooa  of  strong  and  40  of  small  beer,  and  ia 
1696  abont  31  gailoos  of  atreag  beer  and  40  of  sroalL 
But  we  believe  that,  ie  feet,  die  drioki^  of  beer, 
either  stmag  or  smaH,  ha*  at  ao  lime  been  a  habit 
of  the  popidatioB  over  the  whole  exteot  of  Englaod 
—tbMtt  pethape,  H  has  never  beoB  general  over 
more  than  half,  or  at  BMst  two  thirds*  of  the  hiag- 
dom.  The  aekual  eonsamptioo,  therefore,  of  eaeb 
iodividual  in  the  districts  where  beer  was  drank 
must  have  been  much  greater  than  has  been  just 
stated.  The  amount  of  the  beer-drinking  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  end  of  the  oeventeenth  century,  may 
be  best  estimated  from  the  fact,  that,  whereas  the 
quantity  of  molt  then  oonsumed  waa  about  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  millions  of  bu^els,  it  does  not 
now,  with  our  population  more  than  doubled,  ex- 
ceed thirty  millions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  iar 
deed,  that  the  consnmption  of  malt-liquor  haa  de* 
dined  in  this  country  within  Uie  last  century  and  a 
half;  one  obvious  cause  of  the  ehaage,  whatever 
others  may  have  also  operated,  being  the  vastly  ex- 
tended  substitution  of  tea  and  eoffee^-beverageB 
which  were  scarcely  known  to  die  nasa  of  the 
people  at  the  date  to  which  Kiog's  caloulaUDnB 
refer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  population  was  dis- 
tribnred  over  the  country  at  this  time  may  be  learn- 
ed from  an  account  which  Davenant  has  published 
of  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  each  oouiUy, 
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l£  cnmpflrn  Uaia  acocraiit  witb  Um  lut  |»|wbitiQn 
rptMnw  d£  1831,  wfliihiiJ14i0O9)(«r,MiiMmnariiable 
poinis  of  diMivifji  batwpan  the  two..  }m  l«BL.>thfl 
ttirqe  poutiM  of.  MiddlMSK,  LaiieaBhiro,  and  York> 
•hirwh  in  that  ,«r4eF,  bead  lb*  JUt  urni^ad  nceQRl<r 
ins  to  tba  ps^nlittiaB.  tbitt  (tf  each  bw^.very  .neaiHy 
tb«  «Bine,a«ne^,b«lwa«D  1,300.000  aod  MDOiOOO 
aoals. .  la  1690.  if:  we  alloir  &|  peraoot  to  eaab 
boose,  Yorlubire  stood  £r»t»  with  a  populatioo  of 
653,000,  Bod  AtiddlftMX  M>c»ad.  with  600,000}  but 
tbe  (bird  enaaty  was  Norfolk,  of  which  the  popula* 
tioD  was  306,000;  nnd  tbe  fosrtfat  i^evonsUre,  with 
304,000.  Sulblk,  with  257^.  aUo  preceded  Laa- 
cashire,  which  hnd  ooly  &53»O00;  Kent  having 
361,000.  SoBwrset  248,000.  and  Uacaln  243,000. 
Durban  aod  Northmtiberland.  alw,  whioh  are  raok- 
ooed  s»|Eether.  bad  386,000  between-  them.  Sar* 
rey.  inebidu^  Soatbwark,  had  216*060.  and  Euea 
v«ry  Dearly  the  mne  mmber.  In  18S1,  the  nhia 
eoontiai  that  caoie  oext  id  order  afimr  the  three  at* 
mdy  meotuDedr  the  pepahttmi  of  eadi  of  whiob 
wma  mft  fiu-  {rom  Area  tknea  aa  great  aa  that-of  the 
meet  coaaiderable  ia  tbe  reoMiaderof  the  lbu.were 
DevoMhire  whb  494,476.  Sorrey  with  466,334, 
Keat  with  479,155,  Staffordfhire  with  410,513, 
Soaaorsetshire  with  404,900,  NorfeUi  wUh  390,064, 
Glouoetterwith  367.01 9.Wnrwiek8bire  with 336,610, 
and  Cfae«birewilb334TS91.  The  poputatioti  of  Lin- 
coln waa  then  817,465,  and  that  of  Efsea  317,607 : 
Saflblk,  foriaerly  more  populoiw  than  XjaocRsbire, 
bad  now  oaly  396,317  iafaabitants.  or  not  40,006 
mere  Iban  it  had  aeariy  a  ceotory  aod  a  half  before. 
It  waa  thoB  the  fifth  io  imler  atuong  ikm  E^liifa 
eooMiaa ;  it  waa  now  the  aereBleenth.  Indeed,  at 
Ae  time  of  the  innaadiittelgr  precadlag  ceMoa  in 
1821  Su£Uk  bad  not  (|iiitB  racot ered  tbe  actoal  pop- 
ttktieo  it  ajvpeara  to  have  bad  a  bandred  and  thirty 
yeara  before.  Othea  eonniaeri  id  whi^  the  pepu- 
bUoD  bas  made  very  little  progrsH  are  Bedford, 
Berkshire,  Backingbani,  Hereford.  Hantiagdon, 
Nortbanptoo,  Rntiand.  and  Westniorelead.  Ob 
the  other  liand,  tbe  iocreaee  has  been  very  consid* 
arable  io  Cheahire,  Cornwall,  Comberland,  Derby, 
Olouceater,  Shropshire,  and  Wiltshire;  and  still 
greater  io  Cambridge,  Kent,  Nottingham.  StaAbrd- 
riiire*  NocthamptoD^ire,  Sassex,  and  Warwick- 
■bira. 

Tha  praaiara  of  tbe  poor-rates,  iriiieh,  aa  we 
bar*  aaea,  bad  been  felt  thron^iont  tlw  aeven- 
taeath  eeotory,  faeeame  more  severe  than  ever 
after  the  Revolution,  Mid  variona  Bcbemea  eoMin- 
«ed  to  be  propaaed  by  phUaiAhropte  or  iogenimia 
apeeabtora  for  ehecking  an  evil  wbicb  it  was  mm 
poroeived  wonid  tneviiably.  if  let  alone,  maintain  ita 
progresa  at  an  aoeeleratiog  pnoe.  The  considerB* 
tioD  of  the  best  method  of  employing  tbe  poor  wae, 
aa  already  noticed,  one  of  the  labjeots  to  which  the 
Board  of  Trade,  established  io  169Gv  was  directed 
to  give  its  stteotion  ;*  and,  nccordtngly,  the  folk]w<- 
ing  year  a  report  on  the  subject  was  preoented  by 
the  fMmmisaionert  to  tlie  lords  justicea,  drawn  op 
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by  Mv-  IxDcJie.  <*  IThe  ronltiplyiag  nf  the  poor," 
Bw^  this  irepoiit,  v  and  tbe  innrease  of  tbe  tax  for 
tbeir  maintduancet  iaeo  general  an  obeervatioa  and 
qompiaiot  lliat  it  caD  not  be  doubted  of ;  nor  baa  at 
been  ealy  since  tbe  )ut  war  that  the  evil  baa  come 
npea  va;  it  has  beena  growing  burden  on  ihe  king- 
don  these  many  yearsi  and  the  two  laab reigns  felt 
the  iocveRBO  of  it  bs  well  as  the  presont."  Tbe 
growth  of  the  evil  Locke  attributes  simply  to  "the 
relaxatioD  of  diici|^ne  and  tbe  corruption  of  man- 
ners." Above  one  half  of  thn  perBoos  io  receipt  of 
parish  relief  might,  be  calculates,  mRintain  tbem- 
sebes  if  they  bad  employment — so  far  bad  tha  in- 
nadation  of  able-bodied  paoiwrism  already  forced 
itself  npOQ  tbe  ratea.  We  need  not.  however,  go 
late  B«y  acconnt  of  tbe  plan  proposed  by  Locke  for 
remedying  the  evils  dosoribed  in  bis  report,  sinoei, 
aitbangb  it  waa  some  years  afterward  embodied  in  a 
bill  wbieb  was  iotmdueed  mto  tbe  Haas*  of  Com- 
anaa,  ik  was  oaver  sanetlaned  by  the  legiBhtare  or 
carried  ioto  affeat.  It  coansted  priaripal^  Iba 
eoastmeitt  of  more  atringeot  regulaiiona  fbr  com- 
pelttag  tha  oearaeers  of  parishaa  to  find  emphymeat 
fbr.their  able-bodied  paopers,  and  in  some  pfovisioas 
for  enabling  them  to  put  out  tbe  poor  to  work  with 
snob  persons  aa  would  hire  tbem.  Tbe  eutbor 
seems  to  have  Bntieipated  tbat  in  this  way  all  tha 
poor  who  Were  ebte  to  work  might  be  made  to  de- 
fray tbe  expense  of  tbeir  maintenaDce — as  if  it 
were  not  simply  the  de^iency  of  employment  hav- 
ing reaHy  in  itself  ibe  power  of  supporting  the  bi- 
berer  which  created  the  cteas  of  Rble-bodied  pnup- 
ers.  No  doubt  an  orersaar,  or  ether  pubKe  officer 
appiunted  for  that  porpoae,  might  do  something  ia 
ramnring  impadimentB  or  obstaelaa  that  sometimaa 
saparate  tbe  work  to  be  dona  from  the  baods  aUa 
and  ready  to  do  ib— as  when  the  oveMtoeked  labors 
market'of  one  lairisb  or  district  of  die  conntry,  or 
evenof  aee  poitam  of  the  empire,  might  beYelieved, 
and  at  the  Bsme  time  atiotber  Io  opposite  cireom- 
stances  benefited,  by  the  opeaiog-  of  a  free  com- 
maaicatieD  between  the  two,  and  the  transference 
of  laborers  from  tbe  former  to  the  latter.  Bnt 
overseers  can  not,  any  anore  than  other  men,  create 
employment — can  not  perform  the  miracle  of  mak- 
ing that  labor  productive  or. profitable  which  natu- 
rally is  not  so.  Above  aH,  this  is  not  to  be  done  hj 
making  people  hire  laborers,  or  take  BppreotieeB, 
whom  they  do  not  actualhr  want;  that  Ib  merely 
tbe  most  nnndabbut,  wastefbl,  nnfikir,  delative.  and 
io  all  raspeots  most  objectionable  way  ef  imposiDg  a 
late. 

Id  16fte,  Richard  Duuning,  whose  plu,  publMied 
in  16B5,  for  tbe  management  of  tbe  poor  of  Deven- 
sbne,  we  noticed  to  the  last  Book,'  printed  at  Exe- 
ter another  pampblec,  to  which  be  only  prefixed  bis 
iaittals,  with  the  title  of  "  Bread  for  the  Poor."  In 
this  tract  be  states  that,  in  some  parishes  of  Devon- 
shire, the  cherge  of  maintaining  tbe  poor  had  b1- 
ready  advanced  from  forty  ebillingB  to  forty  pounds 
a-year  within  about  hnlf  a  century;  and  that,  on  a 
moderate  calenkition,  the  entire  rates  fbr  the  conaty 
did  not  amaant  to  much  lem  than  c£40,000,  which 
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w&B  aboot  four  times  thsir  aoioant  about  fifty  or  six- 
ty  years  before.^  Yet  this  writer  inaiotains  wages 
WE>re  ia  his  dtty  higher  tbaa  formerly,  work  more 
pleDtifol,  and  provisioDs  cheaper.  The  charge  for 
the  poor  throughoat  the  Whole  kingdom  he  esti- 
mates at  above  .£819,000  per  aoDum.  "  Add  to  this," 
he  goes  OD,  owbat  they  receiTe  by  beggiag,  and 
what  th^  mig^t  get  ia  the  time  they  now  spend 
Idly,  or  wono ;  which  few  bat  will  agree  is  more 
thao  the  poor-ratu ;  so  tho  same,  being  but  oooth- 
•r  tach  Bom,  and  added  to  the  former,  makes  up 
sCli638.000  par  Bnouai.*'  The  flrst  cause  which  he 
■tmgns  for  the  great  iocreaae  of  the  rates  is  the  ex- 
traTagant  living  of  the  poor.  He  afGi-ms  "that  not 
only  more  ale  and  brandy  are  lold  than  formerly  in 
•ingle  ale-housea  and  brandy-shops,  bnt  the  nnmber 
of  such  houses  and  shops  is  also  increased ;  that  the 
money  spent  in  ale  and  brandy,  in  small  country 
flhops  and  ale-houses,  amonnte  to  a  vast  and  ahnost 
incredible  sum — did  Dot  tboir  payments  for  excise 
manifest  it;  that  a  very  amall  and  inconsiderable 
part  thereof  is  spent  by  gentlemen  or  travelers,  or 
boosakeepera  that  pay  rates  to  the  king  and  poor; 
thiit  Buch  H  are  maintained  by  parish  pay  seldom 
drink  any  other  than  the  ttroogeat  ale-hoose  beer, 
which,  at  the  rate  they  buy  it,  cost  50s.  or  60v.  a 
hogshead;  that  they  seldom  eat  any  broad  aave 
is  made  of  the  finest  wheat  floor  sold  by  com- 
mon bakers."  The  second  cause  he  assigns  is 
idleness.  "  Persons,"  he  observes,  once  receiv- 
ing parish  pay,  presently  become  idle,  alledgiog  that 
the  parish  is  bound  to  maintaiu  them,  and  that,  in 
case  they  should  work.  It  would  only  favor  a  parish, 
from  whom,  they  say,  they  shall  have  no  thanks." 
The  allowances  made  by  parishes  to  their  poor 
Donning  ceosnres  as  in  general  much  too  high,  and 
as,  in  oooseqoence,  having  the  effect  of  not  only  fos- 
tering eatravaganea  and  idleoesa  in  them,  but  dis- 
couraging Industry  in  othen.  The  parish  pay  he 
declares  to  be,  in  foct,  three  times  as  mnch  aa  a 
conmoD  laborer,  having  to  maiatain  a  wife  and  three 
ehildreD,  eaa  alTord  to  wpend  apou  himself.  '*  As 
U  Is  not  strange,"  he  observes,  **to  see  laborers  to 
have  four  or  five  children  apiece,  which  they  main- 
tain by  their  labor,  so  It  is  common  to  see  many 
maintain  three  children  apiece  in  a  decent  manner: 
now,  admitting  the  wife  maintains  herself  and  one 
child — ^whicb  is  the  most  a  woman  can,  and  what 
few  will  do — what  is  needful  to  maintain  himself 
and  two  children  the  husband  must  bear:  he  must 
pay  house-rent,  which,  in  20s.  yearly,  is  weekly 
upward  of  ;  he  must  buy  wood,  which  caa  not 
be  less  dian  3d. his  own  clothes,  in  20f.  yeariy, 
cost  above  4d. ;  his  Sunday's  diet,  2d. ;  and  work- 
ing tools,  weekly,  id. ;  there  remains  of  his  week's 
wages,  to  msintain  two  children,  meat  and  drink, 
ek>thes.  attoadaoee.  washing,  dee.,  soaree  above  Id* 
a-day  for  each  chUd,  Is.  3d."  *•  So  weekly,"  it  is 
added,  «*  both  coat  9f .  6d* ;"  which  we  undentaod 
it  to  be  meant  that  Uw  abowenumerated  items,  be* 
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ing  his  charges  both  for  his  children  and  on  his  owa 
account,  imply  a  weekly  expenditure  of  about  2$. 
5d. — the  peony  being  added  to  make  the  full  20s. 
for  rent  and  205.  for  clothes.  Then,  we  are  told, 
"his  full  wages,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are 
weekly  3s.  €4. ;  in  others,  2s.  Sd.;  in  some  places 
leas;  and,  where  more  is  pud,  house-rant  and  wood 
are  dearer."  But  this,  apparently,  mnet  have  been 
his.  money  wages  only — what  he  received  in  addi- 
tion to  hfa  diet,  which,  it  vrill  be  observed,  is  charged 
in  the  above  account  of  his  own  expenditure,  only 
for  Sunday.  This  circumstance,  strangely  enough, 
appears  to  have  escaped  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  who, 
in  his  work  on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  assumes,  from 
what  is  here  stated  by  Dunning,  that  io  Devon- 
shire, in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceatory, 
a  working  man's  income  was  only  about  ^6  IQs.  a- 
year,  and  labors  through  a  long  quarto  page  to  rec- 
oncile this  account  witli  tliose  of  other  eotemporary 
aotborities — with  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  for  in- 
stance, who,  OB  formerly  noted,  computes  the  neceB- 
sary  expense  of  a  hiborer's  fiimily  of  six  indfvidnals, 
in  Gloucestenhire,  about  the  Ume  of  the  Restora- 
tion, at  dSSS  a-year;*  and  with  that  of  Gregory 
King,  who,  as  wo  have  just  seen,  estimates  or- 
dinary income  of  a  laborer,  having  a  wife  and  two 
chUdren  to  support,  at  dClfi,  within  a  few  years 
of  the  very  ttma  when  Duanlog's  psmphlet  wns 
published.  If  we  suppose  the  cost  of  Ihe  Devon- 
shire laborer's  food  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  bia 
wages,  Dunning's  atatement  will  very  nearly  agree 
both  with  King's  and  Hale's.  In  that  part  of  the 
island,  where  there  were  no  manufocturea,  aod 
where  living  was  cheap,  it  may  be  supposed  Uiet 
wages  would  be  rather  below  the  avenge. 

It  had  already,  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  begun  to  be  felt  thst  various  inconveni- 
ences in  the  management  of  the  poor  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  universal  assesameat  nf  the  rates  Id 
separate  parishes.  In  a  tract  piriilished  about  tfao 
last  year  of  that  century  by  a  Mr.  John  Cary,  enti- 
tled An  Essay  toward  regulating  the  Trade  and 
empkiying  the  Poor  of  this  Kingdom,"  the  author 
recommends,  as  a  matter  of  chief  imponance,  *• 
the  poor's  rates  be  made  with  more  equality  in 
cities  and  great  towns,  especially  in  the  former, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  poor,  usually  residing 
together  io  the  suburbs  aod  ont-partshes,  are  very 
aerviceable,  by  their  labmv,  to  the  rich  in  carrying 
on  their  trades  t  yet,  when  age.  sickness,  or  s  nu- 
merous family  niake  them  desire  relief^  their  chief* 
dependanoe  must  be  on  people  bnt  one  step  above 
their  own  ooodition,  by  which  means  these  out- 
psrishes  are  more  burdened  in  their  payments 
than  the  io-pariahes  are,  though  much  richer ;  and 
is  one  reason  why  they  are  so  ill  iababitod,  no  maa 
earing  to  eume  te  a  certain  eharga ;  and  thia  is  at- 
tended with'  another  ill  ooosequenee,  the  went  of 
better  Inhabitants  making  vray  for  those  disordera 
which  easily  grow  among  the  poor;  whereas,  if 
cities  aod  towns  were  made  but  one  poor's  rate,  or 
equally  divided  into  more,  these  incooveuiencos 
wnald  be  removed,  and  tfae  poor  maintained  by  a 
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more  equal  coatribution."  Aa  net  of  parliamebt, 
passed  in  1697,  by  which  the  difTerenC  parishes  in 
ibe  city  of  Bristol  were  formed  into  a  uaioD,  with 
■  worhhoaHe,  and  the  mnttagemeDt  of  all  parochint 
concerns  within  the  city  vested  in  a  single  corpora- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  procured  mainly  by  Cary, 
wbo,  in  another  publication,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  proceediogs  of  the  tnanagers  in  execution  a( 
tlie  act.  '"It was,  probablyt"'Sir  Frederic  Eden  ob- 
lerrea,  "ia  conaeqaence  of  the  prosperous  begin- 
ninga  of  the  Bristol  workhouse,  which  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  active  exertions  of 
Mr.  Cary  and  the  other  promoters  of  the  establish- 
tneot,  that  city  workhousns  came  much  into  vogue 
during  the  reigns  of  King  'Willinm  and  Queen  Anne. 
Two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bristol  Act,  Exe- 
ter, Hereford,  Colchester,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and 
SbaflestHiryi  were  authorized  to  erect  workhouses 
for  the  employment  and  inainteoaDce  of  their  poor ; 
and  theae  establish  meots  were  aooa  after  extended 
to  Lynn,  Sudbury.  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Norwich, 
and  other  places."  * 

Before  the  end  of  tho  reign  of  Anoat  the  assess* 
meDt  for  the  maiDtenance  of  the  poor  ia  supposed  te 
have  amounted,  for  the  whole  of  England,  to  not  less 
than  a  million  sterling.*  In  1704  n  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament,  and  pawed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  rejected  by  the  Lords,  for  cnrryiug  into 
effect  a  scheme  of  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  raRibtain  the  poor  by  eetab- 
tishing  a  workhouse  in  every  parish,  in  which  they 
Bight  be  employed  in  various  trades  and  manufac- 
turea.  In  opposition  to  this  project,  Defoe  published 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  his  pamphlets,  his  Giving 
Alma  no  Charity."  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  have  do  concern  at 
present  with  the  views  advocated  in  thia  tract, 
either  upon  tlie  question  of  setting  the  parish  poor 
to  work  at  trades  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
ktioD,  or  upon  that  of  the  expediency  of  any  system 
of  pablic  relief  whatever  for  able-bodied  pauperism, 
on  both  of  which  the  negntive  is  strongly  and  unre- 
servedly maintained.  Dot  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument some  statements  are  advanced  which  illus- 
trate the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  populiitioa 
at  thia  date.  Defoe  maintains  that  there  was  in 
England,  when  he  wrote,  "more  labor  Uina  hands 
to  perform  it,  and  consequently  a  want  of  people, 
not  of  employment;"  and  that  no  man  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdera,  of  Bound  limbs  and  senses,  could  at 
that  time  be  poor,  that  is,  in  a  staEs  of  destitution, 
merely  for  want  of  work*  In  proof  of  these  posi- 
tions, he  observes  that  *>  the  meanest  labors  in  the 
witioQ  aJford  the  workman  sufficient  to  support 
btmself  and  fomily,  which  coold  never  be  if  there 
was  a  want  of  work."  "  I  humbly  desire  this 
Honorable  House."  be  goes  on,  "to  consider  the 
dilficolty  of  raising  sokliers  in  this  kingdom;  the 
vast  charge  that  the  kingdom  is  nt  to  the  officer*  to 
procure  men;  the  many  little,  and  not  overbonest, 
uetbods  made  use  of  to  bring  them  into  the  service, 
and  the  laws  made  to  compel  them.   Why  are  jails 
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rummaged  for  malefactors,  and  the  mint  and  prisons 
for  debtors  t  The  war  is  bo  employment  of  honor, 
and  BufTers  some  scandal  in  having  men  taken  from 
the  galtows,  and  immediately,  firom  villains  and 
housebreakers,  made  gentlemen  soldiers.  If  men 
wanted  employment,  and  consequently  bread,  this 
would  never  be ;  any  man  would  carry  a  musket 
rather  than  starve,  and  wear  the  queen's  cloth,  or 
any  body's  cloth,  rather  than  go  miked  and  live  in 
rags  and  want.  It  is  jAldn  the  nation  is  full  of  peo- 
ple; and  it  is  as  plain  our  people  have  no  particular 
aversion  to  the  war;  but  they  are  not  poor  enough 
to  go  abroad.  It  ia  poverty  makes  men  soldiers, 
and  drives  crowds  iato  the  armies ;  and  the  difficulty 
to  get  Eaglishmen  to  list  is,  because  they  live  in 
plenty  and  ease ;  and  he  tliat  can  earn  twenty 
shillings  a-week  at  an  easy,  steady  employment, 
most  be  drunk  or  mad  when  he  lists  for  a  soldier, 
to  be  knocked  o'  th'  head  for  3».  6d.  per  week. 
Bat  if  there  was  no  work  to  be  bad,  if  the  poor 
wanted  employment,  if  they  bad  not  bread  to  eat, 
nor  knew  not  bow  to  earn  it,  thousanda  of  yonng, 
lusty  fellows  would  fly  to  the  |»k0  and  musket,  and 
choose  to  die  like  men  in  tbe  face  of  the  ena* 
my,  rather  than  lie  at  home,  starve,  perish,  in 
poverty  and  distress."  And,  we  may  add,  it  would 
be  no  answer  to  this  reasoning  to  object  that  women 
and  persona  above  the  military  age  had  not  the  re- 
source of  going  to  serve  as  soldiers.  The  fact  that 
young  and  able-bodied  men  geuerally  refused  to 
serve  still  proved  that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  other 
employment,  and  consequently  that  none  needed 
to  be  in  want  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work, 
of  either  sex  or  of  whatever  age  :  it  proved  that  the 
labor-market  was  not  overstocked.  Defoe,  whoee 
sketches  of  this  kind  are  all  taken  from  the  life,  as 
well  as  done  to  the  lifo,  draws  rather  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  improvidence  of  tlie  genmlity  of  his 
poorer  fellow-countrymen,  Good  husbandry,"  be 
says,  "  is  no  English  virtue :  it  may  have  been 
brought  over,  and  in  some  places  where  it  had  been 
planted,  it  has  thriven  well  enough;  but  it  is  a 
foreign  species;  it  neither  loves  nor  is  beloved  by 
Hu  Engliahmiin.  The  English  get  mlates,  aod  tbe 
Dutch  save  them  ;  and  this  observation  I  bnve  made 
between  foreigners  and  Englishmen — that  where 
ao  Englishman  earns  twenty  sbUlings  a-week,  and 
but  just  lives,  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman  grows 
rich,  and  leaves  bis  children  In  very  good  condition. 
Where  an  Euglish  hiboriog  man  with  his  nine  shil- 
lings per  week  Kves  wretchedly  and  poor,  a  Dutch- 
roan  with  that  wages  wiH  live  tolerably  well,  keep 
Uie  wolf  from  the  door,  and  have  every  thing  hand- 
some about  him.  In  short,  he  will  be  rich  with  the 
same  gain  as  makes  the  Englishman  poor;  he'll 
thrive  where  the  other  goes  in  rags ;  and  he*ll  live 
where  tlie  other  starves  or  goes  a-begging.  We 
are  tbe  moat  lazy  diligent  nation  in  the  world  :  there 
ia  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  an  Englishman 
to  work  till  he  has  got  his  pocket  full  of  money,  and 
then  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps  drunk,  till  it  is  all 
gone,  and  perhaps  himself  in  debt;  and,  ask  him  in 
bis  cups  what  be  intends,  he'll  tell  yon  honestly 
he'll  drink  ns  long  as  It  lasts,  sod  then  go  to  worit 
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for  mare.  I  mabA  so  diffictilly  to  promiw,  m  a 
sbwt  eumfaonoT  to  produce  abora  a  thousaod  fam* 
ilies  ia  EogJaad,  within  my  partioalir  knowledge, 
wlia  go  io  nga,  and  their  children  wanting  bread; 
wliose  fathers  csa  eim  their  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
shilling?  8'Week,  but  will  not  wOTk;  who  have  work 
enough,  but  are  too  idle  to  seek  afier  it,  and  hardly 
ToucliMfe  to  earo  aoy  thing  bnt  bnre  snbsittenoe 
bihI  spendii^HuoDey  far  tbemielvei.  I  can  p«e  na 
iocrediUe  number  of  euiin|ilaB  ih  my  own  knowl- 
edge amoog  oar  own  Jaboriag  poori  I  once  paid  nx 
or  aeren  men  together  on  a  Satui-day  Bight,  the 
least  tea  ahillinga,  and  aonie  thirty  abillings,  for 
work,  aod  have  aeea  them  go  with  it  directly  to  the 
ale-house,  lie  there  Ull  Moodny,  spond  it  every 
penny,  aod  run  in  debt  to  boot,  and  not  give  a  far- 
thing of  il  to  their  families,  though  nil  of  them  had 
wives  and  children."  And,  aAerwai-d,  he  observes, 
"  The  poverty  of  Eoglnad  does  not  lie  amoug  the 
craving  beggars,  but  among  poor  fauultee,  where  the 
children  are  numerous,  aod  where  death  or  sick- 
ness has  deprived  them  of  the  \a.hor  of  the  father: 
these  are  the  houses  that  the  sons  end  ddu^ters  «f 
cbarity,  if  they  would  order  it  well.  Bhould  oeek 

ovt  and  relieve  Aa  for  the  craviag  poor,  I  am 

persuaded  I  do  them  do  wroog  when  I  any,  that,  if 
they  were  incorporateit.  they  would  be  the  riobost 
society  in  the  natioo ;  and  the  reason  why  ao  many 
pretend  to  want  work  is,  tluit,  as  they  can  live  so 
wtill  with  the  pretense  of  wanting  work,  they  would 
be  mad  to  leave  it  and  work  in  earnest.  And  I  af- 
fitm,  of  my  own  knowledge,  thnt  when  I  wanted  a 
man  for  laboriog  work,  and  offered  nine  ehilliogs 
per  week  tostrollisg  fellows  at  my  door,  they  have 
frequently  told  mo  to  my  face  lliat  they  could  get 
more  a-begging ;  and  [  once  set  a  lusty  fellow  in  the 
stocks  for  Diakiog  the  experiment."  The  state  of 
things  at  the  begioniog  of  ibe  eighteenth  century 
seems,  in  fact,  very  much  to  base  resembled  that 
which  coatinned  to  prevail  down  to  our  «wn  day, 
and  under  which  the  almost  uninterrupted  progres- 
aion  of  the  poor-rates  certainly  did  not  imply  either 
a  constantly  increasing  scarcity  of  work,  or  a  con- 
stant decline  in  the  economical  eondilioa  of  the  fat- 
boring  classes  from  any  other  cause.  On  the  whole, 
the  various  acoouats  that  have  been  quoted  leave 
the  impression  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
aod  iucreasing  antount  of  the  assessmaots  for  the 
support  of  the  parish  poor,  the  circumstances  of  the 
muBS  of  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Anne  were  far 
from  uncomfortoble,  nod  were  decidedly  improviog 
rnlher  than  falling  off.  With  the  progress  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  of  the  national  industry  in 
general,  wages  had  risen,  without  provialoos  haviag 
become  dearer.  The  increase  of  the  poor-rates  is 
probably  itself  to  be  considered  aa  an  indication  of  this 
improved  condition  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit 
ihey  were  professed  and  understood  to  be  levied. 
Whether  under  a  good  or  under  a  bml  system  of 
management,  the  Hllowance  to  the  parish  pauper 
will  naturally  be  influenced  by  the  cuatomary  rate 
of  living  among  the  genemi  laboring  population  :  the 
higher  thot  is,  the  better  will  the  paupers  also  fare. 
And  so  it  shoold  be,  if  one  aod  tho  very  ehief  good 


ofleot  of  a  public  profWion  for  pauperism  be,  as  we 
believie'it  is,  the  keefring  up  of  n  snfficiefitly  hrgta 
standard  of  Kving  eve«  la  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
population ;  and  if  our  workhouses,  or  other  pauper 
estatdiahments,  are  not  to  be  a  meatis  of  degrading 
and  demoraliciogthe  laboring  classes  instead  of  stm- 
taiaii^  them. 

An  important  change  was  made  In  the  general 
management  of  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
by  the  arwilon  of  vrarkhoases  in  a  great  nnmber  of 
pariahes,  in  vfrtae  of  the  powers  confiBrred  by  an 
set  paaaed  in  17S3,  which  aho  amended  th«  law  1^ 
previdiog  that  no  juaUee  aC  pence  abonM  mHke  ai^ 
order  for  relief  until  oath  should  be  made  before 
him  ef  some  matter  which  he  should  jud^  to  be 
reasonable  cause,  nnd  until  after  the  party  bad  rasde 
application  without  success  to  a  vestry,  or  to  two 
of  the  overseers.  Most  of  thd  workhouses  thnt 
were  built  were  projected,  add  the  management  of 
the  poor  in  them  contracted  for,  by  a  Mr.  Matthew 
Marryott,  of  Oloey,  in  Bnckinghamriiire ;  and  the 
effect,  in  moBt  coses,  for  some  years,  was  a  very 
considerBble  reduction  of  the  rates.  Bnt,"  Bsye 
Sit  Ktederio  Eden,  writing  in  1797,  *^from  com- 
paring the  present  state  of  those  pariahea  which 
erected  wtfrkbonsM  in  oonseqaeooe  of  this  act  with 
thear  cooditnoa  seventy  years  ago,  it  would  seem 
that  the  eapectaticms  entertained  by  the  nation, 
that  great  and  permaneat  benefits  would  be  Ibe 
result  of  these  establish  mente,  have  not  been  real- 
ized." From  the  details  which  he  places  before 
his  readers  respecting  many  of  the  parishes  which 
adopted  workboosea  about  this  time,  he  thinks  it 
will  appear  "that  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
poor  has  advanced  very  rapidty,  notwithstanding  the 
aid  of  workhouses,  and,  perhaps,  as  rapidly  as  in 
those  parishes  which  have  continued  to  relieve  the 
poor  by  occasional  peosious  at  their  own  habitatioDs.** 
In  the  first  operation  of  the  workhouse  aod  contract 
Bystem,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  htrgn 
savings  were  effected  by  the  economy  of  purchasing 
on  a  great  scale,  and  still  more  by  the  reduction  of 
the  numbers  of  the  paupers  that  was  brought  about 
partly  by  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  the  confinement 
and  disoiplioe  of  the  ^'orkhouse,  partly  by  Hie  more 
careful  inquiry  that  was  now  made  as  to  setLiementa. 
From  a  pnblioaiion,  entitled  **An  Account  of  sev- 
eral Workhouses,"  which  appeared  in  1735,  nnd 
Was  reprinted,  with  considerable  additions,  in  1732, 
we  may  collect  some  facts  which  help  to  illustrate 
both  the  expense  of  living  at  this  period,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  workiag  ofaiBses.  The 
workhouse  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields  was  opened 
in  April,  173G,  and  for  the  first  year  the  entire 
number  of  peraont  mainCntaed  in  the  house  woa 
23A,  of  all  ages;  the  enpendltnre  fbr  vlctnab  was 
^909  19t.  Sid. ;  so  that  each  person  cost  for  fond, 
one  with  another,  I«.  bid.  a-week.  The  items  of 
expenditnre  were  'baking,  milk,  butcber^B  moat 
(.£180),  cheese  bread  aod  tfoor  {£3«1),  oat- 

meal,  pease,  beer  (d£iei),  ahop-gooda,  herbs,  nod 
mackerel.  The  eostt  however,  at  which  tfae  pau- 
pers were  raalntatiwd  varied  eoBBiderabty  in  the 
differenk  workhonseik    Thus,  M  Wdsthaatt  te-  E** 
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seX(  area,  nftor  the  erMtioo  of  e  worbbousa  bud 
rmdiiftoAthantM  one  half,  eftch  iadividual  ef  forty 
or  furty-fira  poor,  maiotaioed  ia  the  year  1727,  cost 
kbout  «£5  for  the  whole  year*  or  oenrly  2$.  a>week. 
At  NowpDit  Pagoalt.  in  Buekioghaiiubire,  ngeini 
each  inronte  of  the  workhoute  cost  only  about  a 
ihilliog  a-week.  About  eighteeapenee  Moms  to  be 
the  average  coit*  On  the  wholot  Sir  Frederic  Eden 
estiinatea  the  expeOM  of  maiatniaing  a.  pauper  in 
the  first  workhouses  to  have  been  about  hnlf  wfaut 
it  was  wboo  be  wrote-  "  The  diet,  however,"  he 
adds,  "provided  io  the  houses  on  their  firM  esteb- 
liiihuieat  seems  to  bftve  been  equally  good  with  what 
it  is  at  preseoL  In  most  of  the  workliouaes  meat 
diuoers  were  served  three  or  four  times  a-week." 
At  Bedford,  for  iuataoce,  the  nllowooce  eoositited 
of  bread  luid  cheese  four  times,  and  broth  three 
times  Br  week,  for  breakfast;  of  boiled  beef  nod 
saefc-pwhUag  three  times,  cold  meat  three  times* 
and  ba^ty  pudding,  or  milk- porridge,  once,  for  din- 
ner; and  of  bread  and  cheese  again,  er  sometimes 
broth.  Cor  supper.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  than  the 
laborer  who  maintsined  himself  by  hisown  indestry 
could  Dot  aflbrd  to  ftied  better,  and  probably  not 
□early  so  well  as  these  paupers.  Their  bread,'*' 
the  sccount  adds,  "is  ^vhest  dressed  down,  and 
made  toto  large  household  loaves  by  a  woiuhq  in  the 
house.  Their  drink  is  beer,  tunoed  in  from  the 
public  brewhouse  at  three-halfpuoce  per  gallon. 
The  overseers  do  somatimes  put  a  cow  upon  the 
commoo  for  them ;  and,  that  nothing  rony  be  wHstod 
or  lost,  they  have  a  pig  or  two  bought  in,  to  live 
npoo  their  wash,  and  dregs,  and  fragments;  which, 
wheo  well  grown,  u  fed  and  killed  Ibr  the  liouse. 
The}'  bavOf  also,  a  little  garden  for  herbs,  onions, 
&c.'*  In  the  original  establishmeot  at  Bristol,  ac- 
cording to  tho  oarnitive  published  by  Gary,  one  of 
the  managers,  a  hundred  girls,  who  were  set  to 
work  Ht  Bpiuoiag  worsted,  wore  supported  st  n  cost 
of  Is.  Ad.  8-week  for  each ;  their  diets  being,  he 
says,  made  up  of  such  provisions  as  were  very 
wholesome,  sAorded  good  oourisbment,  and  were 
Dot  costly  in  price — aamely,  beef,  pease,  potatoes, 
broth,  poaso-porridge,  milk-porridge,  bread  tnd 
cheese,  good  beer  (such  as  we  drink  at  our  own 
tables),  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  Acc.,  in  which  we 
took  the  advice  of  our  physician,  aod  bought  the 
beat  of  every  sort,"  The  principle,  however,  upon 
which  this  estublishment  was  founded,  of  attempt- 
iog  to  Hnke  the  paupers  work  for  their  maiirte- 
nanoe,  liad  in  a  few  yenrs  to  be  abandoned,  afker 
the  ttteiopt  to  carry  it  into  eH'ect  had  involved 
the  coucero  in  a  debt  of  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  amount  of  the  poor-ratoa,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  pnrish  poor,  weut  on  increasiog  throughout 
the  reigo  of  (ieorge  II.,  and  various  pUns  were 
proposed  from  time  to  time  for  checking  the  evil, 
nooe  of  which,  however,  received  the  sanction  of 
tile  legislature.  Sir  Frederic  Eden  has  detailed 
the  heading  provi4oas  of  the  several  schemes  sug- 
gested hy  William  Hay,  esq.,  M.  P.  fas  Saaford 
(the  aame  who  wrote  the  weU-koowo  £isay  on  De- 
formity), ia  hii  "Bemarka  on  Uw  Laws  rehiting  to 
di»  f  oar,  with  Propwals  for  their  better  Belief  and 


I  Employment,"  published  ia  1735,  and  io  a  bill  which 
{  ha  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the  same 
■  year;  by  Mr.  TlmmaB  Aloock,  in  his  "Observatiom 
I  on  the  Defeetoef  the  Peer-Laws,  and  en  the  Caneea 
I  and  Consei|aencaa  of  the  great  inereoee  and  bmilea 
,  of  the  Poor,"  published  in  1753;  by  Sh*  Richard 
j  I^kiyd  in  1753 ;  by  the  Ear]  of  Hillsborough  the 
j  same  year;  by  Henry  Fieldiog,  the  noveKst,  io  a 
I  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Propossl  for  making  no  ef- 
I  fectual  Provision  for  the  Poor,"  also  pobtished  In 
,  1753;  by  Mr.  Jnnies  Mnsne.  iohn  "Plan  for  tite  Es- 
j  tablishment  of  Chu-ity  Houses,"  pablished  in  1758; 
I  and  by  Mr.  William  Bailey,  a  member  of  the  Society 
I  for  promoting  Artsand  Commerce,  io  his  "  Treatise 
!  on  the  better  Employment  and  more  comfortable 
Support  of  the  Poor  io  Workhouses,"  published  in 
the  same  year.   Not  much  toformation,  however, 
BB  to  the  actual  circnmst^poes  of  the  poor  and  the 
labormg  classes,  is  to  be  ^hered  from  these  weli- 
inteoded  specoktuins.   Mr.  Alooek  mentioM,  en 
the  authority  of  accounts  given  in  to  paiiMmeot,  that 
the  whole  sum  laid  out  on  tim  poor  in  EnglODd,  tat 
four  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  pttblienlioo, 
Rmouoted,  on  an  average,  to  nearly  three  millionfl 
per  annum.    The  oppressioo  suffered  by  the  poor 
from  the  low  of  settlement  is  painted  in  as  strong 
colors  by  Mr.  Hiiy,  io  1735.  as  it  was  by  Adsm 
Smith,  in  tbe  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  forty  years 
Inter.      A  poor  man,"  Hay  observes,  « Is  no  sooner 
got  into  a  neighborhood,  hi^itation,  and  emplo}'ment 
that  he  likes,  but,  upon  humor  or  caprice  of  tho 
parish,  he  is  soot  to  another  place,  where  ho  can 
find  none  of  these  conveniences :  not  certain  long  to 
continae  there ;  for,  perhaps,  after  the  appeal,  he  is 
sent  back  again,  and  then  hnrrted  to  a  third  phce ; 
and  sometimes  is  a  great  while  before  he  hnowa 
where  he  shall  be  at  rest.   In  the  meao  time,  ha  ie 
at  expense  in  removing  bis  family  and  goods;  or, 
perhaps,  oot  able  to  carry  them  with  him,  is  forced 
to  sell  them  to  a  disadvantage ;  he  loses  his  time,  and 
is  obliged  to  neglect  his  work,  which  is  his  only  sup- 
port; so  that  'tis  00  wonder  if  by  this  treatment  ho 
Is  very  much  impoverished,  and,  from  beiog  only 
likely  to  become  chargeable,  is  mndo  actnally  so." 
That  all  this  might  be,  and  in  many  instances  actu- 
ally was,  practiced  under  the  former  state  of  the 
law.  Is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  the  only  qnaatien  that 
has  ever  been  raised  1%  as  to  tlie  extent  tn  whteh 
forcible  reraevab  were  carried.   Probab^  the  right 
with  which  the  law  invested  Uiem  had  come  to  be 
less  geuarolly  abused  by  parishes  and  overseers  for 
some  years  before  it  was  taken  away  (Io  1795), 
under  the  salutary  check  of  that  very  public  opinion 
which  at  last  brought  about  its  abolition.' 

From  an  Order  and  Peclaration  passed  at  a  qnar- 

'  Fiulilitif'i  acooDDt,  written  in  17U,  K  pcrbapa,  aureit  tlia  imh. 

"  In  all  cawi     removal,  tho  i;«id  of  the  pariih,  and  not  ul  the  pnblir, 
I  iiiKinMilted  ;  iwy,  mnietimvi  ihefood  nf  in  uMlmdnnlunljr ;  ■ntl,iherc. 
I  fun,  th*  pour  MD  who  ia  oapabi*  of  frUing  hii  Imbhoud      tiia  Sai. 
I  tetiljr  at  nny  banilicinfi,  wd  likHjr  lu  do  it  by  hit  indnaUr,  !■  aam 
I  bs  nmoved  with  hii  family ;  etprriaTIyiftbe  otvtsvpr  or  any  of  liia  n- 

ktiraMalKiald  baof  tha  nna  iwstiupattnn;  l>ai  the  idle  poor,  1>hc>lh^<•It■ 
'  on  lu  rital  ua  waa  la  kia  baaiusM,  are  navar  lakrn  any  natir*  uf  till 
'  thay  becunio  aciiiallj'  cbargeabla  ;  and  if  by  Iwgginy  ur  rubbing  Ibry 

avoid  ihfi,  aa  it  ia  no  mbd'i  Initreit,  ao  no  man  ihieki  il  bia  dnty  to 
I  qi|a*ta8Ul  UiMB."— /afnOy  int»  /scneM  ^  BMtrt, 
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ter  Bessions  for  the  county  of  Laocaster  in  1725, 
"upon  conference  with  diicreet  and  grave  irfen  of 
the  aeid  coaDty.  respecting  the  plenty  of  the  time 
and  other  nsceaMty  circamstancea."  we  learn  the 
common  rates  of  wages  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  serTAnts,  laborerB,  and  artificers,  in  the  north  of 
Eogbod  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
It  is  herein  laid  down  that  ■  bail^  of  hoabaodry,  or 
chief  hind,  aball  take  for  hta  wages  by  the  year  not 
tbore  dC6 ;  a  chief  aerrant  in  fanabandry,  that  can 
mow  or  sow,  and  do  other  hurinndiy  well,  not  above 
tsCS;  a  common  serrent  in  hodiandry,  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  or  upward,  not  above  ;  a  man- 
aervBDt  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
not  above  <£3  10«. ;  a  maa-servaot  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  not  above  ^2  IOj.;  the  best 
woman-servant,  being  a  cook,  or  able  to  take  charge 
of  a  household,  not  above ^2  10s. ;  a  chamber-maid, 
dairy-maid,  waab-raaid,  or  ether  mmn  servant,  not 
above  c£3 ;  a  woman-aemnt  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen, not  above  e£l  lOs.  In  all  theae  cases,  we  pre- 
aame*  the  sums  aet  down  are  the  wages  in  addition 
to  victuals,  though  that  ia  not  espreased.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  case  of  *•  the  beat  of  miHera" 
that  his  year'a  wagea,  without  meat  and  drink,  shnll 
be  not  above  dClO,  and,  with  meat  and  drink,  not 
above  £S.  As  for  laborers  faired  by  the  day  or 
week,  it  is  in  the  fii'st  jilnce  declnrnd  that  their 
hours  of  work,  fruin  the  middle  of  Miirch  to  the 
middle  of  Septeinliert  shnll  be  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  hnlf-jiHSt  sevun  Ht  night,  nntl  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  troni  the  spring  of  day  till  night, 
resting  only  half  tin  huur  at  brenkfiiat,  nn  hour  nt 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  agiiin  at  drinking;  "nud 
in  the  Bammer  hiiJf-year,"  it  is  added,  ''they  mny 
sleep  each  day  half  an  hour:  else  for  every  hour's 
absence  to  de&ulk  a  penny;  and  every  Eiaturday 
afternoon*  or  eve  of  a  holyday,  that  they  cease  to 
work,  ia  to  be  accounted  but  half  a  day."  I'ho 
day's  wagea  for  the  best  description  of  huabandry 
laborer  are  appnnted  for  the  winter  half-year  not 
to  exceed  a  shilling  without,  or  6d.  with,  meat  and 
drink;  for  the  summer,  lOd.  without,  or  icl.  with, 
meat  and  drink.  For  the  ordinary  aort  of  laborers 
the  rates  are  fixed  at  lOd.  without,  or  Bd.  with, 
victuals  in  winter;  aad  at  Sd.  without,  or  id.  with, 
victuals  in  summer.  Male  haymakers  are  allowed 
10d.or6d,i  women  haymakers,  7d.  or  3d.i  mow- 
en,  If.  3d.  or  9d. ;  men-shearers.  Is.  or  6d.;  wom- 
en-sbearera,  \0d.  or  Gd,',  hedgers,  ditchers,  palers, 
threshers,  or  persons  employed  in  other  task  work, 
IQd,  or  6d. ;  according  as  they  provide  their  own 
food  or  otherwise.  Maaons,  carpenters,  joiners, 
plumbers,  tilers,  Blatera,  coopara,  and  turners  are  not 
to  receive  more  than  Is.  without,  or  Gd.  with,  meat 
and  drink ;  except  a  master  workman,  hiiving  others 
working  under  his  direction,  who  may  receive  1j.  2(i. 
(of  course  without  victuals).  A  pair  of  sawyers 
are  not  to  have  above  It.  with  meat  and  drink,  nor 
above  2t.  without ;  mnater  tailors  are  to  be  paid  at  the 
the  same  rate ;  their  journeymen  and  apprentices  at 
10^.  without,  and  Hd.  with,  their  food.  Theae  mtes 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  considerably  lowor  than 
were  paid  at  thif  time  in  the  southern  counties ;  yet 


the  Lancashire  justices  express  it  as  their  opioioo 
that,  their  county  being  oesrly  eighty  miles  in  length, 
"the  more  northern  part  thereof  ought  not  to  de- 
mand so  much,  bat  be  (Mutent  with  what  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Gonntry  hath  usually  been."  Fortu- 
nately for  tlie  laborers  in  the  northern  extremi^  of 
Lancashire,  the  statutes  under  wliich  the  josticpe 
acted  did  not  permit  Umm  to  fix  dhmto  than  one  sot 
of  rates  for  the  whde  ooun^.*  The  firflowiog 
passage  from  Sir  Frederic  Eden*a  work,  pnUishad 
in  1797,  tpfM  some  interesting  informatioo  rsspect* 
ing  both  the  earnings  of  laborers  and  the  price  of 
provisions  in  the  north  of  England  at  dates  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  above  order  of  the  Lao- 
casbire  justices : — "  In  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle, 
fiffy  years  ago,  reapers  received  4d.  a-day  and  diet, 
or  6d.  a-day  and  dinner.  Common  laborers  in  hus- 
bandry, sixty  years  ago,  were  paid  U.  6d.  and  ft*,  a- 
week,  and  board ;  they  now  receive  lOd.  and  Is.  8- 
day,  and  diet.  A  farmer'a  maid>servant,  sixty  yean 
ago,  was  paid  from  40».  to  50*.  a-year,  with  diet ;  a 
man-servant  from  dC4  to  uCe  a-year,  with  diet ;  he 
was  nsoally  hired  by  the  half-year.  At  present, 
ntaid-servants  with  fiirmers  raceiTe  from  jtS  to  <£(1 
a-year,  with  diet ;  and  men-semots  from  ^15  to 
e£20  a-year,  with  diet.  Masons,  fifty  years  ago, 
had  in  winter  6d.  a-day  and  board,  and  1«.  without 
boui*d ;  ia  summer  8d.  a-dny  and  board.  It.  and  2d. 
without  board.  At  present  they  receive  Is.  4d.  a- 
day  with  board,  and  from  2i.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day  with- 
out boiird.  Wuges  of  carpenters,  fif^y  years  ago, 
were  Id.  n-diiy  less  than  those  of  masons ;  they  are 
now  2d.  a-dny  less  An  old  man,  of  great  cred- 
ibility iind  good  memory,  ia  a  vilUge  a  few  mil«a  to 
the  oust  of  Curlisle,  says  that,  sixty  years  ago,  the 
coiiimuii  daily  wages  of  latjorers  in  husltandry.  from 
Martinmas  to  Cliriatmas,  were  3d.  and  victuals,  and 
4d.  with  victuals  in  the  aummer;  that  reaping  was 
6d.  the  day  and  a  dianer,  or  id.  and  the  day's  diet 
Women,  about  seventy  years  ago,  he  says,  eHmed 
2d.  B-daj'  and  board,  for  weeding,  spinning  wool, 
spreading  peata,  scaling  (scattering  or  spreading) 
manure,  6cc.i  and  it  was  rare  that  a  woman,  hired 
by  the  half-year,  bad  more  than  20t.  for  that  period. 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  be  says,  butter  was 
2d.  the  pound  (or  at  that  mte,  for  neither  butter 
nor  butcher's  meat  were  weighed,  nor  milk  meas- 
ured); barley  3s.  Gd.  and  At.  the  Carlisle  bushel 
(three  Winchester  buahela) ;  oats  2t.  ditto;  rye  S#. 
ditto ;  wheat  from  7«.  to  8«.  ditto.  Mutton  was  then 
usually  sokl  at  Carlisle  by  the  quarter ;  and  a  quar> 
ter,  which  would  now  cost  3f soM  then  fi>r  Is. ;  and 
a  £it  calf,  three  weeks  or  a  month  oU,  from  4s. 
to8#."" 

An  account  of  the  Anctaatioos  of  the  price  of 

wheat  throughout  this  period  baa  already  been  given 
in  another  chapter.'  On  the  whole,  this  article  will 
be  found  to  have  fallen  rather  than  risen  in  price 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  According  to  tables  drawn  up  by  Bish- 
op Fleetwood  and  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  average 

>  8«a  tb«  OnUr,  si«n  kl  In^h  inEdta'i  State  aftha  har,VBl.i.t 
Appruil..  evi.-CK..  fniM  lb*  Aunals  vf  Icnrab.,  j»t.,  90S. 
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price  of  tba  Wiodsor  fpiarter  (nine  bnihttls)  of  the 
best  wheat  was,  for  tlie  twenty  years  from  1686  to 
1705.  <£S  Ss.  lO^tf. ;  for  the  twenty  years  from  1706 
to  1725,  <£3  49.  9d. ;  for  the  twenty  years  from  1726 
to  1745,  dEl  17«.  9^(2. ;  aod  for  the  Dioeteea  yearn 
from  1746  to  1764,  £2  Os,  l^d.    The  average  price 
of  the  WiocheBter  quarter  of  middliog  wheat  was, 
for  the  first  of  the  above  periods,  o6l  169.  3^. ;  for 
the  but,  d£l  ll9.  8}(2.    It  could  oot,  therefore,  be 
contended,  even  on  the  assumption  that  wheat  had 
Klways  beea  the  general  food  of  the  people  of  Eog- 
hod.  that  the  rise  which  nodoabtedly  took  in 
wsges  doriog  the  present  period  wbb  bahoced  by 
aoy  corresponding  rise  in  the  coat  of  aubBisteDce. 
Bui  npoa  thia  anbject  Sir  Frederic  Eden  has  some 
remnrks  that  are  weJl  worth  extrscting.    He  ob- 
serves, "The  price  of  wheat,  I  conceive,  is  no  cri- 
terion of  tlie  ability  of  a  man  to  subsist  by  his  labor, 
nnless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  grain  is  wholly  and 
entirely  his  ordinary  food.   But  at  no  period  of  onr 
history  has  this  been  the  case.   To' argue  from  such 
data  would  warrant  us  io  supposing  that  a  laborer 
must  haTe  been  onder  an  absolute  impoaaibiliQr  of 
snbsisting  io  1595,  when  wheat  was  above  £2  the 
quarter,  aod  the  wages  of  ordinary  agricultnml  la- 
boren  not  more  than  Ad.  or  bd.  the  day.  without 
diet;  aod  ^t  8d.  the  day  was  a  miserable  piminee 
io  168S,  when  wheat  was  nearly  at  the  same  price. 
But  the  trnth  is,  that  at  neither  of  these  periods  did 
wheat  constitute  a  part  of  the  diet  of  either  Ae 
peasant  or  artificer  in  many  parts  of  England.  From 
the  Household  Book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  ....  it 
■pi>eara  that  in  1596  rye-bread  aod  oatmeal  formed 
a  coosiderable  portion  of  the  diet  of  servants  even 
in  great  families.    In  1636  barley-bread  is  stated,  in 
a  grant  of  a  monopoly  from  King  Charles,  to  have 
been  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people." ' 
He  then  refers  to  an  estimate,  drawn  up  by  Grego- 
ly  Kiog,  of  the  quantities  of  grain  aC  different  sorts 
grown  io  England  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution, 
which,  however,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  it  stands 
in  King's  own  woik  with  the  oopy  given  by  Dave* 
Bant,  whioh  Sir  Frederic  Eden  quotes.  Exelusire 
of  the  seed-corn,  King  cakulates  the  aoonal  amount 
of  wheat  produced  in  Eoglaod  at  ooty  twelre  miDioDS 
of  bnsheb  (not  fourteen,  as  stated  by  Davenant ) ; 
that  of  rye  at  eight  millions  (not  ten,  as  in  Dave- 
nant] ;  that  of  barley  at  twenty-live  millions  (Dave- 
nant has  twenty-seven) ;  that  of  oats  at  sixteen  mill- 
ions :  that  of  pease  at  seven  millions ;  that  of  beans  at 
foor  millions ;  and  tliat  of  vetches,  &c.,  at  one  mill- 
ion.*   Sir  Frederic  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  only 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  use  of  wbeateo  bread  has  been  gradaally 
introduced  among  the  laboring  classes.   "  About  6Hj 
years  ago,"  he  afterward  tells  us  (that  is,  about  the 
year  1747),  "so  little  was  the  qoantily  of  wheat 
used  in  th*  Muoly  of  Cumberland,  that  it  was 
only  a  rich  &mily  that  used  a  peck  of  wheat  in  the 
eonne  of  the  year,  aod  that  was  used  at  Christnus. 

1  Stat*  of  the  Poor,  1^  m. 
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The  crust  of  the  goose-pie— a  dish  with  which 
almost  every  table  io  the  counly  at  that  season  is 
supplied — was  made  of  barley-meal :  one  of  wheat- 
en  flour  was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  but  is 
now  getting  into  very  general  use  :  the  barley-pie, 
however,  is  not  yet  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Christmas  ftre  of  some  families.  The  usoil  treat 
for  a  stranger  fifty  years  ago  in  Cumberland  was  a 
thick  oat-cake  (called  haver  franjiodt)  and  butter. 
Puddings  and  dumplings,  made  of  oatmeal  aod  sued 
were  a  common  dish  at  rural  eotertainments.  An 
old  laborer  of  eighty-five  remarks  that,  when  ha 
was  a  boy,  he  was  at  Carlisle  market  with  his  &- 
ther,  and,  wishing  to  indulge  himself  irith  a  penny 
loaf  made  of  wheat-flour,  he  searched  for  it  fiv 
some  time,  but  could  oot  procure  a  jriece  of  whea^ 
en  bread  at  any  shop  in  the  town.*"  These  details 
relate,  we  believe,  to  the  writer's  own  county.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  account  of  the  first  work* 
houses  referred  to  in  a  former  page,  that  to  1725^ 
when  that  accoont  was  published,  wheaten  bread 
was  used  in  many  of  these  establiahmeots  in  Uie 
southern  counties.  But  tbe  most  minute  aod  cnri* 
ouB  statement  we  find  upon  this  subject  is  that  i^ven 
in  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  CliarleB  Smith's  Three  • 
Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade  and  Com  Laws,  which, 
although  not  published  till  1766,  may  be  regarded  as 
referring  rather  to  a  date  a  few  yeara  earlier,  when 
the  ioquiries  upon  which  the  calcnhtiou  is  founded 
were  made.  "It  is  certain,"  this  writer  observes, 
'•'that  bread  made  of  wheat  is  become  mueh  more 
generally  the  food  of  the  common  people  since  1G89 
than  it  wos  before  that  time,  but  it  is  Btill  very  far 
from  being  the  food  of  the  people  io  general;  and 
some,  who  have  considered'  this  matter  with  great 
attention,  and  are  better  informed  in  regard  thereto 
than  most  inquirers  generally  be,  were  inclined  to 
think  that  io  the  year  1764  one  half  of  the  people 
could  not  be  supposed  to  feed  on  such  bread."  To 
obtain  ail  the  certainty  possible  in  the  matter,  io- 
quiries were  made  in  every  dureetion;  the  supply 
o(  the  sevenl  sorts  of  grain  to  the  London  market 
was  teken  into  consideration ;  coramunieatiens  wore 
opened  with  persons  living  in  or  travetii^  into  each 
GOUDty ;  aod,  in  pardcular,  conrersationB  were  held 
wiUi  the  laboring  people  themselves  of  wbns  dis- 
tricts, as  being  best  acquainted  with  their  own  circum- 
Btaoces  and  the  food  they  lived  upon.  By  combin- 
ing the  results  of  all  these  modes- of  investigation, 
Mr.  Smith  aod  his  coBdjutors  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing coDclusioos : — 1.  That  io  Wales,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  being  calculated  from  the  number  of 
houses  at  370,450,  of  these  39.344  eat  wheat,  137.585 
barley,and  113,531  rye;  3.  That  in  the  five  northern 
counties  of  Northomberlaod,  Durham,  Camberland, 
Westmorelaod,  and  York,  the  entire  population  be- 
ing 692,560,  of  these  263;996  eat  wheat,  37,196  bar- 
ley. 285,382  rye,  and  285,986  oata ;  3.  Thtf  in  Lan- 
caBhire,  Cheshire,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lin- 
coln, out  of  a  population  of  738,160,  there  were 
200,339  who  eat  wheat,  138.621  who  eat  barley, 
118,795  who  eat  rye,  and  390.395  who  eat  osts ;  4. 
That  io  the  midland  counties  of  Moonooth,  Oloa- 
(  8laMarifea»Mr.i.,«l. 
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ceiler,  Oxfiird,  Hereford,  Vorceater,  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Shropafairs,  Staflbrd.  Leiesater,  «ad 
Rutland,  the  sotira  popolatioD  being  1,034,476,  the 
eaters  of  wheat  were  691,S56,  of  barley  159,130, 
of.  rye  156.237,  and  of  oata  17.845  ;  5.  That  in  the 
BoathwoBtera  coaotiea  of  Wtlta,  Soroerset,  Dor- 
aet,  DeroD,  and  Corowall,  the  popalation  being 
904.134,  of  these  682,815  eat  wbsHt,  aod  221,319 
barley ;  6.  That  io  the  reat  of  England,  out  of  a 
population  of  2,089,122,  wheat  waa  the  food  of 
1,866,405.  barley  of  36,741,  and  rye  of  185,976. 
On  the  whole,  then,  according  to  thia  calculation, 
the  entire  populatioo  of  England  and  Wales  being 
taken,  in  round  nnmbera,  at  6,000,000,  the  eaters 
of  wheat  about  the  end  of  the  preaent  period 
would  be  3,750,000.  of  barley  739,000,  of  rye 
888,000,  and  of  oata  623.000.  In  other  worda, 
fully,  five  eighths  of  the  people  of  England  at  thit 
time  lived  upon  wheat;  and  of  the  rematoder, 
rather  more  than  ao  eighth  upon  rye,  about  an 
eighth  upon  barley,  and  rmther  less  than  an  eighth 
upon  oata.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  eo- 
tire  population  of  the  country  moat  have  been  con- 
aiderably  greater  than  ia  here  assumed;  but  probably 
the  above  proportions  may.  for  all  that,  be  tolerably 
correct.  Wheat,  it  appears,  already  constituted  the 
food  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  all  the 
•outfaero  and  midlaod  countiea;  barley  was  con- 
aumed  by  Uie  majori^  of  the  people  only  in  Wales; 
lye  waa  not  eaten  at  all  io  the  five  aonthweatero 
countiea,  but  in  the  five  northern  counties  waa  the 
ordinary  food  of  abooC  a  third  of  the  people ;  oata 
were  the  food  of  another  third  of  the  peoi^e  in  the 
Dorthera  countiea,  and  iwosidenibly  more  than  a 
Uiird  of  dwae  of  Lancashire  and  the  rest  of  that 
group,  but  WBEe  only  used  to  a  very  small  extent  in 
the  midland  counties,  and  not  at  all  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Respecting  the  pricea  of  butcher's  meat  dnriog 
thia  period,  the  following  are  the  chief  facts  that 
have  been  collected.  From  1660  to  1690  the  mean 
price  of  mutton  is  stated  to  have  been  2d.  the  pound  ; 
^d.  from  1706  to  1730;  and  3d.  from  1730  to  1760. 
In  1710  beef  ia  stated  to  have  been  lj\d.  the  pound  ; 
veal  2Jd. ;  and  lamb  2^d.  The  prices  paid  at  the 
Victualing  Office,  from  1740  to  1760  were,  for  beef 
usually  about  2^.  b  pound;  for  pork  from  about 
i^d.  to  5^d. ;  for  butter  naually  rather  more  than 
&d. ;  for  Cheshire  cheeSe  about  3d, ;  for  Soffblk 
cheeae  about  l^d.  or  l^d.  On  the  whole  there  was 
no  rise  io  the  price  of  any  of  these  articles  during 
that  space.  The  prices  paid  by  the  Victualing  Of- 
fice, however,  were  always  considerably  lower  than 
tboae  charged  to  private  consumers.  The  price  of 
wool  also  underwent  little  variation  throughout  the 
preseat  period,  and  certainly  was  not  higher  at  its 
close  than  at  its  commencemeut.  In  1681  wool  was 
from  IS*,  to  ig«.  the  tod ;  in  1707, 16s. ;  in  1711, 13s. ; 
in  1713. 17<. ;  in  1717.  23«. ;  io  1722,  20s. ;  in  1732, 
19f.;  in  1736,  13s.;  in  1744.  31s.;  in  1754,  12s.;  in 
1755,  lit. ;  in  1760, 18r.  6d.  NotmtfaatBodiog  the 
progreaa  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  waa  made 
by  the  population  of  London  in  that  time,  then  was 
seareelj  any  incmaM  in  tho  namber  either  of  the 


cattle  or  sheep  aoM  at  SmitMeld  for  the  hat  thirty 
yeara  of  this  period.  In  1733  the  number  of  cattle 
waa  80,169.  of  ahaep  655,050;  in  1737,  of  cattis 
89,862,  of  sheep  607.330;  in  1746,  of  cattle  71.583, 
of  sheep  620.790;  in  1748,  of  cattle  67,681.  of  sheep 
610.060 ;  in  1756,  of  cattle  77,257,  of  sheep  624,710 ; 
in  1759,  of  cattle  86,439,  of  sheep  583,260 ;  io  1760, 
of  cattle  88,594.  of  sheep  623.210.  But  io  1761  the 
number  of  cattle  again  fell  off  to  82,514  ;  that  of  the 
sheep,  however,  rising  to  666,010.^ 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  of  the  appa* 
rently  dftclining,  rather  than  augmenting,  consump- 
tion of  beer  between  the  Revelation  and  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  tax  on  malt,  taken  along  with  what 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  lave  been  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  Uie  population  ia  the  course  of 
that  time.  According  to  a  table  given  in  tiie  Traeta 
on  the  Com  Lawa.  the  average  quantity  of  malt 
made  for  home  cooanmptioo  waa,  from  1703  to  1713, 
2.959.063  quarters;  from  1713  to  1723.  3,542,157 
quarters;  from  1733  to  1733.  3,358,071  quarters 
from  1733  to  1743,  3,315.094  quarters;  from  1743 
to  1753,  3.404,036  quarters.*  Even  supposing  the 
popalatbn  to  have  remained  stationary,  this  account 
would  show  no  iocrease  in  beer-drinking,  but  rather 
the  reverae,  in  the  forty  years  from  1713  to  1753. 
Bat  any  abatement  that  might  be  raking  place  in 
the  attadiment  of  the  people  to  their  old  natmnal 
beverage  was,  if  we  may  trust  the  chronicles  of  the 
time,  abundantly  made  up  for-nn  the  caae  of  some 
portions  of  them  at  leaat — by  the  passion  that  bad 
seised  them  for  the  novel  atimuhnt  of  ardent  spirita 
in  the  shape  of  gio.  It  is  toward  the  eloae  (tf  the 
reign  of  George  I.  that  we  flrat  hear  much  of  the 
excessive  gin-drinkiog  of  the  populace  of  our  great 
towns ;  from  about  that  date  we  have  a  sucoesaioa 
of  strong  presentments  by  the  grand  juries  of  Mid- 
dlesex against  the  practice,  which  tiiey  call  upon 
the  authorities  and  the  legislature  to  put  down  as 
tiie  great  source  of  the  crimes  which  came  before 
the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  maia 
causes  of  the  general  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 
the  lower  orders.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1736 
that  the  evil  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. Smollett's  somewhat  rhetorical  deacription, 
without  behig  taken  quite  according  to  the  letter, 
may  give  na  a  notion  of  the  height  to  which  it  bud 
risen  by  this  time.  **  Tlie  populace  of  London,"  he 
writes,  •*  were  sunk  into  the  most  brutal  degeoeracy 
by  drinking  to  excess  the  pernicious  spirit  called 
gin,  which  was  sold  so  cheap  that  the  lowest  claas 
of  the  people  could  afford  to  indulge  themselves  in 
one  continued  state  of  intoxication,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  morals,  industry,  and  order.  Such  a 
shameful  degree  of  profligacy  prevailed,  that  the 
retailers  of  this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted 
boards  in  public,  inviting  people  to  be  drunk  for  the 
small  expense  of  one  penny;  aaanring  them  they 
might  be  dead-dmnk  for  twopence,  and  liave  straw 
for  Do&iog.  They  accordingly  provided  celhra  and 
placea  atrewed  vrith  atraw,  to  which  they  conveyed 
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thme  wntcheB  who  were  orerwhelmecl  with  iotox- 
ieation.  la  these  dtsmal  caverna  they  lay  uotil  they 
recoTered  aorae  use  of  their  fecalties,  and  thea  they 
had  recoane  to  the  same  mischievous  potion;  thus 
cODfluaaing  their  health  and  ruining  their  families,  in 
hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice,  reBouod- 
ing  with  riot,  execnitton.  and  blasphemy."'  That 
all  this  may  have  happened  is  probable  enough : 
what  alone  ia  of  much  importance  is  the  extent  to 
which  such  corruption  of  manners  prevailed  among 
the  lower  orders,  or  the  progress  the  habit  of  io- 
temperaoce  was  making  throu^ioat  that  portico  of 
the  social  body.  If,  faoweTer  gron,  it  WM  coii6Ded 
to  the  wmj  lowest  grade  of  the  popnlaee,  their  cod- 
dnct,  like  that  of  the  dmokan  Helots  amoDg  the 
Spartans,  might  be  more  likely  to  dtsgnst  tbnn  to 
seduce  the  rest  of  the  community.  However,  this 
was  not  the  genera)  feeling  at  the  time ;  the  cry  of 
all  the  more  zeak>ua  and  busy  philanthropists  was 
that  the  poison  of  gin-drinking  was  eating  into  the 
very  vitals  ofvsociety,  and  that  no  measures  could 
be  too  strong  to  take  against  an  evil  which,  if  its 
progress  was  not  arrested,  would  speedily  leave  us 
nothing  but  the  mere  dead  and  putrid  carcass  of  a 
once  great  nation.  It  was  under  the  excitement  of 
these  alarms,  which,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  some- 
what exaggerated  the  danger,  that  the  leg^tare 
was  caUed  opoo  to  act.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
1736,  ft  petition  from  the  magumtey  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
■nooe,  setting  forth  "  that  the  drinkiDg  of  Geneva, 
and  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  had,  for  some 
yeara  past,  greatly  increased,  especially  among  the 
people  of  ioferior  rank;  and  tbiit  the  constant  and 
excessive  use  thereof  had  already  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  bie  majesty's  subjects,  and  rendered  great 
numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  labor  and  service, 
debaucfaing,  at  the  same  time,  their  morals,  and  driv- 
ing them  into  alt  manner  of  vice  and  wickedness; 
and  that  that  pernicions  liquor  was  then  sold,  not 
only  by  the  distillera  and  Geneva-shopa,  but  by  many 
other  penoDB  of  iaferior  trades ;  by  which  means 
journeymen,  appreatices,  and  servants  were  drawn 
in  to  taste,  and  by  degrees  to  like,  approve,  and  im- 
moderately to  drink  thereof;  and  that  tiie  petitiooen 
■pprehanded  the  public  wel&re  and  safe^,  as  well 
IS  the  trade  of  the  nation,  would  be  greatly  affected 
by  it;  and,  therefore,  praying  that  the  House  would 
take  the  premises  into  their  serious  consideration, 
and  apply  such  remedy  as  the  House  shonld  judge 
most  proper."  Three  days  after,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  moved  a  se- 
ries of  renlutioos,  declaring,  iu  substance,  that  the 
few  price  of  gin  was  the  principal  inducement  to  the 
excessive  and  pernicious  use  of  it,  and  that  the  sale 
of  that  and  otiier  spiritaons  liquors  ought  both  to  be 
discouraged  by  «  heavy  duty,  and  restricted  to  per- 
sons keeping  pnblic  brandy-shops,  vietnaliog-houses, 
coffee-houses,  and  ale-houses,  to  innholdsrs,  and  to 
such  apothecaries  and  surgeons  as  should  make  use 
of  the  same  by  way  of  medicine  only.  These  res- 
olutions were  agreed  to  without  debate  ;  but  when, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  Jekyll  moved,  in  a  committee 
*  CaavlMiSnoi7iirBnttaBd,4toUlt.of  IW;  vtd.  tv.,  p.  SSlL 


of  supply,  that  there  should  be  hid  upon  all  spiritu- 
ous liquors  sold  by  retail,  the  prohibitory  duty  of 
20s.  per  gallon,  the  proposition  encountered  some 
resistance.  Mr.  Pnlteney  urged,  among  other 
things,  that  the  business  of  distilling  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  by  royal  authority  for  nearly 
a  hundred  yeara,  and  had  been  much  encouraged 
by  various  acts  of  parliament  passed  since  the  Rev- 
olution ;  that  aven  the  retail  of  spirits  had  been 
hitherto  so  much  eocouraged,  or  st  least  eoooived 
at,  that  there  was  not  now  an  inn,  an  ale-house,  or 
a  coffee-honse  in  the  kingdom,  but  what  owed  m 
great  put  of  ita  profiu  to  the  retail  of  such  liquon ; 
that,  with  respect  to  mm  at  least,  there  never  had 
been  any  complaint  of  excessive  use  of  that 
liquor  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  ;  that 
the  sugar  colonies  were  now  chiefly  supported  by 
the  sale  of  their  rum ;  that  brandy  and  rum  were 
more  coveted  by  the  common  people,  and  might 
easily  be  made  more  palatable,  than  any  sort  of 
home-made  spirit,  and  therefore  the  non-consump- 
tion of  these  liquors  in  any  excess  appeared  to  be 
completely  insured  merely  by  the  existing  duties 
upon  them,  which  were  high,  though  far  from  pro- 
hibitory. Mr.  Pulteney  then  alluded  to  a  nceat 
act  which  had  imposed  certain  high  duties  npon  gin 
also,  but  which  had  been  repealed :  •*  It  can  not  be 
said,  sir,*'  be  proceeded,  chat  nothing  but  a  total 
prohibition  can  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
evil  complained  of,  because  we  all  know  that  the 
late  act  against  Geneva  was  effectual  so  far  as  it 
went;  it  was  made,  we  know,  to  extend  only  to 
compound  spirits;  and  with  respect  to  them  it  was 
an  effectual  remedy,  for  it  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
constant  and  excessive  use  of  such  spirits  among 
those  of  ioferior  rank ;  but  some  of  the  distillers 
immediately  began  to  make  a  sort  of  plain  spirit, 
which,  I  believe,  in  derision  of  the  act,  they  called 
parliament  brandy,  and  this  the  common  people 
made  as  constant  and  exceaaive  a  use  of  as  they 
had  before  done  of  compound  spirits :  this  was  the 
case  of  that  act;  and,  if  it  had  been  amended  and 
made  to  extend  to  all  home-made  spirita,  iostead  uS 
being  repealed,  there  would  never  have  been  occasion 
for  any  such  complaint  as  that  we  have  now  before 
as."  The  act  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
which  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  common  accounta 
of  this  gin  legislation,  appeara  to  be  the  2  Oeo.  II., 
c.  17,  passed  in  1729,  entitled  An  Act  for  laying  a 
Duty  upon  Compound  Waters  or  Spirits;  it  was 
repealed,  in  1733,  by  the  6  Geo.  II.,  c.  17,  on  the 
aliedged  ground  that  it  had  not  answered  the  good 
purposes  thereby  intended,  and  had  proved  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  corn  in 
Great  Britain.  Neither  Pulteney's  speech,  nor  the 
silent  but  perfectly  understood  dislike  of  the  minis-  , 
ter  himself,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  the  extrava- 
^nce  of  the  proposition,  prevented  Jekylt's  resolu- 
tion IVom  being  agreed  to  by  the  House,  or  from 
being  followed  op  by  another,  recommending  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  yearly  should  be  paid  for 
a  license  by  every  person  keeping  a  public  bran- 
dy-shop, a  public  rictualiog.house,  coffee-house,  or 
ale-honsa,  w  being  an  ioDhoIder,  who  should  sell 
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any  apirituoas  liqaora.  A  bill  waB  accordiogly 
broagfat  in,  foanded  apoa  these  resolutions;  and, 
notwithstaodiog  the  oppoaitioo  made  to  it,  priaci- 
pally  by  the  West  India  intereat,  was  ereDtually 
paaaed  into  a  law  (the  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  23).  Arch- 
deacon Coxe  has  piloted  the  following  curiotu  lat- 
ter from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  his  brother  Horace, 
written  on  the  30th  of  September  (o.s.),  the  day 
after  the  new  law  came  into  operation,  which,  ai  a 
lively  picture  of  the  state  of  public  feeliog,  and  of 
the  generat  civilization  of  the  time,  well  deserves  to 
be  tninacribed: — "Dear  brother,  I  have  forborae 
troubling  you  with  the  varioua  surmises  and  appre- 
henaions  which  of  late  at  different  times  have  filled 
the  towo  with  differeot  fears  and  expectationa  con- 
cerning the  first  nod  immediate  conaequences  that 
might  attend  the  commencement  of  the  gin  act,  be- 
eaase  it  was  difficult  at  some  timet  to  form  any 
probable  opioioa  of  what  might  happen ;  and  at  oth- 
er timest  and  eapecidly  lately,  it  appeared  a  great 
deal  more  rsaaoaaUe  that  there  would  not  be  any 
troi^le  or  disorder  at  oU.  until  aboat  the  middle  of 
hst  week ;  I  tbea  began  to  receive  again  aeconota 
from  all  quarters  of  the  town  that  the  Jacotntes 
were  busy  and  industrions  in  endeaToring  to  attr  up 
the  conimOQ  people,  and  make  an  advantage  of  the 
universal  clamor  that  prevailed  among  the  populace 
at  the  approaching  eipiratioo  of  this  darling  vice. 
The  scheme  that  was  laid  was,  for  all  the  distillers 
that  were  able  to  give  away  greUii,  to  all  that  should 
ask  for  it,  as  much  gin  and  strong  waters  as  they 
shoold  desire  ;  and  the  great  diatiilera  were  to  sup- 
ply all  the  retailers  and  small  shops  with  as  moch 
as  they  ahoald  want,  to  be  distributed  and  given 
away  in  like  manner.  The  shops  we>re  to  bexin 
to  be  opened  on  Toesday  evening,  the  eve  of  Mi- 
cbaelmas  Day,  and  to  be  continued  and  repeated 
on  Wednesday  night,  that  the  mob,  being  made  thus 
druok,  might  be  prepared  and  ready  to  commit  any 
sort  of  mischief;  and,  in  order  to  this,  anonymous 
letters  were  sent  to  the  distillers  and  town -retailers 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  to  instruct  them,  and  incite 
them  to  rise  and  join  their  frienda,  nod  do  as  their 
neighbors  did.  Four  of  these  letters  have  fallen 
into  my  hands,  which  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  directed  discovered  and  brought  to  us ;  and, 
by  the  exciee  officera  that  go  round  the  town,  I  am 
informed  that  letters  to  the  same  purpose  were 
dropped,  and  directed  to  moat  of  the  distillers  io  all 
quarters.  Those  we  have  aaen  differ  very  little 
firom  each  other  in  the  tenor  and  anhstance;  and 
the  stroDg  criminal  axpressioDa  are  in  all  the  same, 
only  tranapoaed.  In  anefa  aa  were  leas  formal,  and 
not  so  labored,  the  word  was  ^vea  Sir  Robert  and 
Sir  Joseph.  Upon  the  information,  the  qneen  was 
pleased  to  give  such  orders  to  the  guards  as  you' 
will  have  had  an  account  of,  which  have  bad  the 
designed  effect,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind, 
are  thought  to  have  prevented  the  greatest  miachief 
and  diaordera  that  have  of  late  been  known  or  heard 
of— at  least  wa  have  the  satisfaction  to  have  our 
measures  universally  applauded.  I  most  beg  leave 
to  say  there  has  been  infinite  care  takeo  to  obaerve 
jmd  watch  all  tbeir  motions  for  above  a  month  past ; 


and,  upon  the  torn  that  the  Spitalfields  note  took,  I 
think  I  may  affirm  that  the  whole  spirit  was  at  ooce 
dashed,  and  seemed  to  have  beeo  totally  laid  aside ; 
but,  upon  the  eontnty  soccess  at  Ediobai^  [the 
allusion  is  to  the  Porteoua  affiiir],  the  Sre  kindled 
anew,  and  ntrthing  lesa  than  such  vigorona  meaaorea 
could  have  prevented  the  evil,  which  I  hope  now  ia 
put  an  eod  to.  But  the  marmuring  and  complainta 
of  the  common  people  for  want  of  gin,  and  the  great 
sufferings  and  loss  of  the  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors 
in  general,  have  created  such  nneasioeas,  chat  they 
well  deserve  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  consider- 
aUon.  And  I  am  not  without  my  apprehensione 
that  a  non-observance  of  the  law  in  some  may  cre- 
ate great  trouble;  and  a  sullen  acquiescence  and 
present  submiasioo  in  others,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
redress  by  parliament,  may  lay  the  fouodatioo  of 
very  riotous  and  mobbish  applications  when  we  next 
meet."  He  adds,  uoder  date  of  the  following  day, 
October  Ist,  "That  last  night  ia  likewise  passed 
over  in  perfect  quiet,  although  the  patmlB  in  the 
sureets  were  takeo  off.*'*  Bat  die  ati  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  gin-shops  altogether  tu\ed  of  Ua  in* 
tended  effect.  VTithio  a  few  months  after  it  had 
passed,  Tiodal  tells  as,  the  commissioners  of  excisa 
themaelves  became  sensible  of  the  impossibility  or 
noadvisableoess  of  carrying  it  rigorously  toto  execu- 
tion; "policy,  aa  well  na  bumani^,"  aays  the  his- 
toriao,  "  obliged  them  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
law,  which  was  now  become  odious  and  contempti- 
ble." Smollett,  who  has  drawn  so  dark  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  the  act  was  designed  to  put 
down,  has  painted,  in  colors  equally  aa  strong,  the 
mischiefs  which  it  produced :  "  The  populace,"  he 
writes,  soon  broke  through  all  reatraiot.  Though 
no  lieeosa  was  obtained  and  no  du^  paid,  dw  liquor 
continued  to  be  sold  In  all  corners  of  the  streets ; 
informers  were  intimidated  by  the  threata  of  the 
people;  and  the  jasdcea  of  the  peace,  either  from 
iodoleoce  or  corruption,  oeglected  to  put  the  law  in 
execution."  In  fact,  in  course  of  time,  "it  appear- 
ed," be  adds,  "that  the  consumption  of  gin  had  con- 
siderably increased  every  year  since  those  heavy 
duties  were  impoaed."  In  these  circumstances,  io 
1743,  the  ministry  that  had  newly  come  into  office 
upon  the  expulsion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  brought 
in  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  had  thus  turned  out  so  moch 
worse  than  a  dead  letter.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  without  opposition;  but  io  the  Upper 
House  it  was  not  carried  till  after  long  and  warm 
altercation.  From  the  debates,  which  fill  nearly 
three  hundred  columns  of  the  Farliamentaiy  His- 
tory, we  may  glean  a  few  additional  particulars 
touching  the  working  of  the  late  act  The  in- 
creased consomplion  of  gin  during  the  time  it  had 
been  in  force  was  admitted  on  all  hauda ;  Lord 
Lonsdale  himself,  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  re- 
peal bill,  produced  an  account  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  the  quantity  of  gin  distilled  in  England, 
which  in  1684,  when  the  business  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  had  been  527,000  gallons,  had 
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riien  to  948.000  in  1694,  to  1.375,000  in  1704,  to 
2,000,000  in  1714,  to  3,590,000  id  1724.  to  4.947.000 
ID  1734,  aad  to  not  leu  than  7,160,000  io  1742. : 
Lord  Bntburat,  who  was  id  favor  of  the  repeal, , 
moDtioDed  that  io  the  whole  kingdom,  daring  the  I 
Mveo  years  the  high  duties  bad  been  in  force,  the  ' 
Dumber  of  luwosee  taken  mt  for  the  sale  of  apirita 
had  only  been  two !  The  eaine  noUe  krd  remark- 
ed that  the  practiee  of  gin-drinking  had  of  late 
years  extended  tnach  fortber  than  waa  generally 
imajpned ;  the  class  of  farmers  had  hitherto  beea 
distingiiisfaed  fitr  their  fragality  and  temperance, 
but  even  they  had  not  escaped  this  infection ;  nor 
was  any  thing  now  more  common  than  to  find  gin 
drank  in  those  fernihouseB  in  which  a  few  years 
■go  ale  was  the  highest  Inxury  thai  was  thought  of. 
The  cooaequences  that  had  followed  from  the  late 
act,  however,  aafliciently  showed  the  inefficacy  of 
violent  methods  to  core  or  check  the  evil.  "It  is 
well  known."  said  his  lordship,  "that  by  that  law 
die  use  of  sptritaoas  liqoors  was  prohibited  to  the 
commoo  people ;  that  retailers  were  deterred  from 
vendiDg  them  by  the  at  moat  eDcoangement  that 
eonU  bo  gj*eD  to  informers;  and  that  discoveries 
were  incited  by  every  art  that  conld  be  prnctaced, 
and  offenders  punished  with  the  atnnort  rigor.  Yet 
what  was  the  effect,  my  lords,  of  all  this  diligence 
tod  vigor?  A  general  panic  suppressed,  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  practice  of  selling  the  prohibited  liquors ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  necessity  forced  some,  who 
Iiftd  nothing  to  lose,  to  return  to  their  former  trade ; 
lliey  were  suffered  sometimes  to  escape,  because 
BOthing  waa  to  be  gained  by  informing  against  them, 
ind  others  were  encouraged  by  their  example  to 
imitate  themf  thoogh  with  more  aecreey  and  cau- 
tion ;  of  thnae,  indeed,  many  were  punished,  bnt 
DMay  mora  escaped,  and  snch  as  were  fined  often 
fimad  the  profit  mora  than  tiie  loss.  The  proDpeet 
of  rairing  money  by  detecting  their  practices  incited 
DMay  to  tarn  infbrmatioQ  intn  a  trade ;  and  the  fa- 
eiTity  with  which  the  crime  was  to  be  proved  en- 
eenrafed  some  to  gratify  their  malice  by  perjary, 
and  others  their  avarice ;  so  that  the  multitude  of 
infbrmatiofis  became  a  public  grievance,  and  the 
msgistrates  themselves  complained  that  the  law  was 
not  to  be  executed.  The  peijories  of  informers 
Were  now  so  flagrant  and  common,  that  the  people 
tboQght  all  informations  malicionB;  or,  at  least, 
thinking  diemMhres  oppressed  by  the  law,  they 
kx>ked  apon  every  man  that  promoted  its  execatioo 
u  their  eneray ;  and,  thwefiire,  now  began  to  de- 
clare war  against  ioformera,  many  of  whom  they 
treated  irilti  great  emel^,  ud  tome  Aey  mnrdered 
IB  the  streeta.'*  This  account  is  supported  by  the 
tsstimony  of  several  of  the  other  speakers  in  the 
debate;*  nor,  indeed,  are  the  facts  denied  or  qnes- 

>  **Bfn  tha  *«7  edwBifiiccmant  at  tha  Uw,"  nid  Lord  Cfaolmon- 
Uif,>*npeMd  H  to  thedaBfaref  anMlNa:  as  ionmetlcM  of  tha 
papalaea  waa  tbiaataaad ;  n^,  tba  gowant  had  ishnalMB  of  It* 
kin|  aetnallj  daaifntd,  and,  vary  witelj,  ordtrad  tha  Iraoiii  to  ba 
inwo  oat  ud  patui  in  the  aoTaral  placaa  wfaara  tha  mob  wu  like)? 
to  itwBibIa,  whielt  parbapa  praraotad  a  sraat  deal  of  Uoadahad,  and 
■balnrbagMtobeaiaratadwjikaatnyfoiciblaiviNailiaa.  As tWr» 
viiaiMltiiiidaaaraAadaT^tiiaTa  waapraaaailj  anraltitadaof  iafitr- 
utisaa;  bat  aa  aoen  aa  anj  nan  waa  known  to  ba  aa  tafonwr,  ba  waa 
lanlia  J  aad  pritad  by  tha  web  wbaraaar  UMroooU  Boaiwilli  bla. 


tioned  by  any  opponent  of  the  repeal.  Lord  Bsth- 
orst  proceeded  to  state  that,  by  their  determinatioo 
and  violence,  the  people  at  last  wearied  oat  the 
magistrates,  and  intimidated  all  persons  from  lodg- 
ing informatioos;  so  that  the  law  had  now  for  some 
years  been  totally  disregarded.  "The  practicot 
therefore,  of  vending  and  of  drinking  distilled  spir^ 
its,**  eontinnsd  his  lordship,  "has  prevailed  for  aome 
time  Without  opposition ;  nor  can  any  man  enter  a 
tavern  or  an  ale-honse  in  which  they  will  be  denied 
him,  or  walk  along  the  streets  without  being  incited 
to  drink  them  at  every  comer :  they  have  been  soM 
for  several  years  with  no  less  openness  and  security 
than  any  other  comraodi^;  and  whoever  walks  in 
this  great  city  will  And  his  way  very  freqaently  ob- 
structed by  thniin  who  are  selling  these  pemiciona 
liqnors  to  the  gi«edy  popolace,  or  by  those  who 
have  drank  thetn  till  they  are  unable  to  move."  In 
short,  the  whole  body  of  the  lower  ordera  appear* 
to  have  been  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  law,  v^icht 
in  these  circumstances,  could  only  have  been  main- 
taiued  by  a  strong  military  force.  The  general  sense 
of  its  despotic  and  oppressive  character  would  units 
against  it  many  other  persons  besidea  the  lovers  of 
gin;  gin-drinking  itsetf  would  become,  in  the  com- 
mon estimation,  less  odiooa  amid  the  hatred  that 
was  felt  against  the  rash  and  mlaehievous  means  that 
had  been  taken  to  put  it  down;  and,  in  the  unpop- 
ularity of  this  one  hw,  and  the  contempt  into  which 
it  bad  fallen,  all  law  would  be  somewhat  sbakeu 
and  weakened.  Meanwhile,  the  trade  in  spirits, 
abandoned  by  all  respectable  dealers,  would  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  persona  without  either  means  or 
character,  ruffians  and  desperadoes  upon  whom  nei- 
ther law  nor  public  opinion  could  be  brought  to  bear ; 
and  ail  the  revenue  that  the  sale  of  spirits  might, 
under  another  system,  be  made  to  yield  would  be 
thrown  away  and  lost  in  thb  wild  and  unseemly 
scene  of  universal  illicit  trading.  In  opposition  to 
the  repeal,  the  principal  argument  that  was  urged 
was,  that  the  sale  of  ^n,  which  was  now  carried 
on,  not,  certainly,  in  secret  or  with  any  attempt  at 
concealment,  but  still  without  open  proclamation  by 
the  dealers  of  the  article  they  had  to  dispose  of  on 
their  sign-boards  and  casks,  would  in  future  be 
thrust  forward  with  au  impudent  exposure  of  the 
name  as  well  as  of  the  thing,  which  it  seemed  to  be 
thought  might  not  only  tend  to  harden  the  victims 
of  gin-drinking,  but  might  throw  more  opportunity 
and  temptaUon  in  the  way  of  persons  who  had  not' 
jet  fallen  into  the  habit.  In  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  open  retail  of  the  gin  was  car- 
ried before  tiie  impoaition  of  the  prohibitory  dntjea 
(which  had  proved  no  prohibition  and  no  daties  tt 
all),  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Thomas  Sher- 
k}ck)  quoted  a  report  drawn  up  in  the  year  1736  by 
the  justices  of  Middlesex,  according  to  which  the 

A  BoUa  paar  waa  oUifad  tsnpan  bia  galaato  oaa  af  tbaaa  vafhnnnnli 
creatana  in  ordav  l«  imlact  bis  fna  Ibo  sob,  wba  wan  m  fiD  erf, 
and  woaJd  pmbabljr  hav*  lorn  bin  to  pia«aa  if  tha;  coald  hatra  laid 
hold  uf  him  ;  for  thajr  had  beAira  actoaDy  ■ardarad  aoBM  of  thaaa  ia* 
formers.  Tbiawaaaottbaonlydiflealir:  tha  Mfiatntaa tkomaalvai 
wara  ia  daafar  If  tbajr  ^poaiidsoalawmlbaoxaeaifata  of  thia  law; 
tha  praaacatloM  w«m  vutly  aapawiaa,  aad,  whaa  tba  panoa  wan  aa»> 
*ictad.aaldMiaajtbiagaaddbaiaeo*oTCd;  n  that  it  pat  tsa  garcn- 
MBt  to  aa  iaAniU  axpaaN." 
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Dumber  of  gin^retailarB  io  the  diatriets  of  WeBtmio- 
Qter,  Holboro.tbe  Tovrer,  aod  Fiosbury  (exclasirely 
of  the  ci^  of  Loodon  and  Sontbwark)  was  then 
7044,  besides  3209  ale-hoases  that  did  Dot  sell 
spirituoos  liqaon,  and  besides  a  great  pamber  of 
persoos  who  retaited  gin  privately  io  garrets,  ce]> 
lars,  aod  back  rooms,  or  plaees  not  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view."  Every  sixth  house  in  the  metropolis,  it 
appeared  by  this  report,  vas  then  a  liceaaed  giu- 
shop ;  and  the  bishop  apprehended  that,  with  a  re- 
dnctioo  of  the  duties,  this  state  of  things,  or  a  worse, 
would  be  brought  back — that  there  wonld  immedi- 
ately b«  Dot  fewer  than  60,000  gia-retailen  set  up 
under  the  ■anctaoo  of  the  goreromeDt  tbroDghout  the 
kingdom.  Howover,  although  all  the  bishops,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  adherents  of  the  late  ministry,  voted 
9gaiDBt  it,  the  repeal  bill  was  ultimately  carried  ; 
"and  we  can  not  help  owDiog,"says  Smollett,  "that 
it  has  not  been  attended  with  those  dismal  cohbo- 
quences  which  the  lords  in  the  opposition  foretold." 
Although  gin-driaking  coatioued  to  prevail  to  a  suf- 
ficiently lamentable  extent  among  the  lower  orders 
of  London  and  onr  other  great  towns,  as  it  still 
does.'we  certainly  no  longer  read  of  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  as  is  described  to  have  been  produced 
by  Uie  prohibitory  act,  or,  at  least,  to  hare  subusted 
noder  that  state  of  Uie  law — wheo,  aa  was  stated 
in  the  debate  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  by 
Lord  Lonsdale,  although  an  opponent  of  the  repeal 
Mil,  whoever  should  pass  ahmg  the  streeta  of  the 
metropolis  would  find  wratebes  stretched  upon  the 
pavement,  insensible  and  motionless,  nod  only  re- 
moved by  the  charity  of  passengers  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being  eruqhed  by  carriages,  or  trampled  by 
horses,  or  strangled  wi^  filth  in  the  common  sew- 
ers. Better  police  arrangements  have,  oo  doubt, 
contributed  something  to  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place ;  but  the  mere  restoration  of  the  spirit- 
trade  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  thereby  to 
the  hands  of  persons  of  respectable  character,  ap- 
peara  to  have  had  an  immediately  beneficial  eflTect 
of  itself.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  after  this  bad  been 
done  that  oven  the  best  poasible  police  establish- 
ment could  have  heea  of  any  mil  in  preserviog 
public  decency,  or  repreanng  disorder.  No  mere 
police  could  hare  made  the  law  be  obeyed  Bgaiast 
Bo  uoanimous  a  determiDatioo  of  the  populace  to 
set  It  at  defiance. 

Id  point  of  feet,  however,  the  police  of  London 
continued  exceedingly  defective  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  present  period  ;  and  constant  evi- 
dence was  furnished  of  its  inefficiency  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  flagraot  crimes,  at  all  hours,  in 
the  open  streets.  Under  the  year  1703,  Maitland 
notes  that  robberies  and  burglaries  had  become  veiy 
fi-equent  in  the  ci^  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
watch  Id  the  morniog;  upon  which  it  was  ordered 
by  the  jnaticea  of  the  peaeot  met  in  quarter-sea- 
uooa  at  Guildhall,  that  theoeefbrth  all  the  constables 
should,  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
February,  set  their  several  watches  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  continue  them  till  six  io  the  morning. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  before  this  the 
watch  was  not  kept  on  even  till  snnriao  in  winter ; 


and  daring  the  day  there  was  no  watch  at  aU.  Id 
1704  the  common  coancil  passed  ao  act  oppoiDttJig 
the  number  of  constables  for  the  diflTereDt  wards  to 
be  563  in  all,  provided  each  with  Inntem  and  can- 
dle, and  well  and  suflicieDtly  armed  with  halberts  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  they  should 
be  at  their  posts  from  nine  at  night  tilt  seven  in  the 
moroing  during  the  winter  months,  aod  from  ten  till 
five  in  the  summer.  Another  act  of  the  municipal 
parliament,  passed  in  1716,  regulated  the  lighting  of 
the  city,  by  ordering  that  all  housekeepers  whose 
honsea,  doora,  or  gateways  ftoated  or  were  Doxt  to 
any  atreeti  lanoi  or  other  public  paaaage  or  placo, 
should,  every  night  between  the  secood  oigfat  after 
full  moon  and  tbo  seventh  after  new  moon,  set  or 
hang  out  one  or  more  lighto,  with  sufficient  cottoa 
wicks,  that  should  continue  to  born  from  six  o'clock 
till  eleven.  Under  this  economical  arraogeoient, 
therefore,  the  town  was  left  in  total  darkness  all 
night,  after  what  we  should  now  account  the  very 
early  hour  of  eleven,  and  also,  during  nearly  a  third 
part  of  each  month  for  the  whole  of  every  evening 
on  which  the  moon  should,  indeed,  have  shone,  but 
did  noL  Meanwhile  the  desperate  characters  that 
infested  the  public  thoroughfares  seem  to  have  very 
little  minded  either  the  lamps,  with  their  sufficioDt 
cotton  wicks,  or  the  watchmen  with  their  balberts. 
Under  date  of  1738,  Maitland  write*—"  The  street* 
of  tbia  ci^,  and  tlioae  of  Weatmiostor,  having  fiir  a 
oonaiderable  time  been  grievooaly  pestered  with 
atreet-robbers,  their  andacioua  viUainy  was  got  to 
such  a  height  that  they  formed  a  design  to  rob  the 
queen  in  St.  Paurs  Church-yard,  as  she  privately 
returned  from  supper  io  the  ci^  to  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  as  confessed  by  one  of  the  gang  when  un- 
der sentence  of  death.  But,  those  execrable  villuns 
being  busily  employed  in  robbing  Sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  an  alderman  of  London,  oo  bis  return  in  his 
chariot  from  the  House  of  Commons,  her  majes^ 
luckily  passed  them  in  her  coach  without  beiug  at- 
tacked. **  This  ioddent,  it  seems,  excited  for  the 
moment  an  oxtnonlinary  diligence  oo  the  part  of 
the  authoi^taa;  ao  that  "the  atraeta,"  adda  Mait- 
land, "Were  aoon  deuvd  of  those  wicked  and  do- 
testable  rogues,  many  of  whom  being  apfnreheDded, 
they  were  justly  coademoed  aod  executed  for  their 
many  enormous  crimes."  The  next  year  we  find 
the  Middlesex  grand  jury  including  in  Uieir  present- 
ment, along  with  the  gin-shops,  "  the  nnusual  swarms 
of  sturdy  and  clamorous  beggars"  that  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  metropolis,  aod  also  "the  bold  and  fre- 
quent robberies  in  the  streeta" — "a  wickedness,** 
they  add,  "  that  till  within  these  few  years  was  un- 
heard of  among  us."  It  was  not  till  the  year  1736 
that  lamp-posts  and  glass  lamps  were  ordered  to  be 
put  up  in  Uie  city,  and  the  lamps  to  be  kept  burning 
all  the  year  through  from  sunset  till  sunrise.  "  Till 
this  time,"  observe*  Maitland,  "the  streeta  of  Lou- 
don were  pertupa  worae  illuminated  by  night  than 
those  of  any  other  great  city,  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  bad  management;  for,  the  same  beiug 
lighted  by  contract,  the  contractors  were  annually 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  city  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
pounds  for  Uie  liber^  of  lighting  the  same."  Theao 
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contractorB,  it  seems,  kept  aboat  a  thoniiaDd  lamps 
baroiDg  till  twelve  o'clock  for  a  hundred  and  aeven- 
teeo  oighta  ia  the  year,  where  the  householders  did 
Dot  choose  to  hang  out  their  owo  lights,  receiving 
firom  each  householder  whose  door  they  thus  illami- 
■ated  the  snm  of  six  shillings  aDaaalty.  But  after 
a  few  years  we  find  the  old  complaint  of  the  inse- 
carity  of  the  street  aa  loud  as  ever.  One  day  in 
April,  1744.  it  is  related,  a  band  of  desperadoes,  to 
the  nnrnber  of  abont  twen^,  attaclied  St.  Martia's 
ronndhousa  about  eleveu  0*0)0^  in  the  fbrenooD, 
armed  with  enUasaes,  Uodgeons,  and  friatols,  with 
dw  design  of  rescuing  some  of  their  comrades ;  nor 
could  they  be  dispersed  till  a  party  of  the  horse- 
guards  bad  been  sent  for.  A  few  months  after  we 
read  of  an  active  peace-officer,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  pursuit  of  the  perpetrators  of 
some  recent  robberies,  being  assailed  in  the  open 
street  by  twelve  villains  armed  with  cutlasses  and 
two  with  pistols,  and  fired  at  and  wounded  by  them. 
uThe  gang,"  aays  Maitland,  "who  committed  these 
robberies  were  so  iosoleot  that  they  went  to  the 
houses  of  peace-officers,  made  them  beg  pardon  for 
endeavoring  to  do  their  do^,  and  promise  not  to 
molest  them.  Some,  whose  lives  they  Uireatened, 
were  obliged  to  lie  in  Bridewell  for  their  aafoty," 
In  an  address  to  the  king  this  same  year  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  represent  "that  divers  confed- 
eracies of  great  nnmbera  of  evil-disposed  persons, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and-  other 
dangerous  weapons,  infest  not  only  the  private  lanes 
and  passages,  but  likewise  the  public  streets  and 
places  of  nsual  conconrse,  and  commit  most  daring 
outrages  upon  the  persons  of  your  majesty's  good 
Bobjects  whose  affairs  oblige  them  to  pass  through 
the  streets,  by  terrifying,  robbing,  and  wounding 
tiiam;  and  these  facts  are  frequently  perpetrated 
at  such  times  as  were  heretofore  deemed  hours  of 
aacnrity;"  and  t'that  the  offieera  of  justice  have 
been  repulsed  in  the  per&rmance  of  Uteir  duty, 
some  of  whom  have  been  shot  at,  some  wounded, 
and  odiers  murdered,  in  endeavoring  to  discover 
and  apprehend  the  said  persons ;  by  which  means 
many  are  intimidated  Inim  duly  executing  their  of- 
fices, and  others  put  in  manifest  danger  of  their 
lives.  The  evil,  however,  continued  unabated  for 
aome  years  after  this.  It  was  in  1751  that  the  cel- 
ebrated Henry  Fielding,  then  holding  the  office  of 
s  justice  of  peace  for  Westminster,  published  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of 
Robber*,  ice.,  with  some  Proposals  for  Remedying 
this  growing  Evil."  Fielding  begins  this  treatise 
by  otnerving  that  the  great  increase  of  robberies 
that  had  taken  place  within  a  few  years  of  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  though  already  become  so  flagrant, 
did  not  aeem  to  have  yet  arrived  at  the  height  it  was 
likely  to  attain.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  it,  will  shortly  be  impassable  with- 
out the  utmost  hazard ;  nor  are  we  threatened  with 
aeeing  less  dangerous  gangs  of  rognes  among  us 

than  those  which  the  Italians  call  tbe  banditti  

What,  indeed,  may  not  the  public  apprehend  when 
they  are  informed,  as  ao  unquestionable  ftct,  that 


there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whoee 
number  fiUla  little  ahort  of  a  hundred,  who  are  in- 
corporated in  one  body,  have  officers  and  a  treasury, 
and  have  reduced  theft  and  robbery  into  a  regular 
system  t  There  are  of  thia  aocie^  men  who  ap- 
pear in  all  disguises,  and  mix  in  most  companies." ' 
And  in  a  subsequent  page  we  0od  the  following  state- 
ments: "How  long  have  we  known  highwaymen 
reign  in  thb  kingdom  after  they  have  been  publicly 
known  for  anch  f  Have  not  aome  of  theee  commit- 
ted robberies  in  open  d^U^t.  in  the  sight  of  many 
people,  and  have  afterward  rade  acdemnly  and  feri- 
nmphantly  through  the  aeigbboiing  towna  without 
any  danger  or  molestation  ?  This  happens  to  eveiy 
rogue  who  is  become  eminent  for  his  audacionsness, 
and  is  thought  to  be  desperate ;  and  it  is  in  a  more 
particular  manner  the  caae  of  great  and  numerous 
gangs,  many  of  which  have  for  a  long  time  committed 
the  most  open  outrages  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Of- 
ficers of  justice  have  owned  to  me  that  they  have 
passed  by  such  with  warrants  in  their  pockets  against 
them  without  daring  to  apprehend  them ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  could  not  be  blamed  for  not  exposing 
themselves  to  sure  destruction;  for  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  at  thia  veiy  day  a  rogue  no  sooner 
gives  the  alarm,  within  eertaia  pnrlieas,  Ihnn  twen- 
ty or  thirty  armed  ruffians  an  found  ready  to  come 
to  his  assistance."'  And  all  this  went  on  notwith- 
standing a  frequency  of  executions,  a  destruction 
of  life  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  that  of  itself  seems  to 
us  now  to  belong  to  the  horrors  of  a  state  of  semi* 
barbarism;  when,  to  adopt  Fielding's  own  expres- 
sion, cart-loads  of  our  fellow-creatores  were  once 
in  every  six  weeks  carried  to  slaughter.* 

But  we  must  not  albw  such  statements  as  these 
to  carry  us  too  far  in  our  conclusions  aa  to  the  gen- 
eral conditbn  of  the  people  at  this  time.  We  must 
not,  out  of  a  few  particular  facts,  too  hastily  make 
up  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  the  whole  department 
of  the  Bocial  system  to  which  they  belong;  still  less 
most  we  from  such  facta  relating  to  one  department 
draw  our  inferencee  aa  to  all  the  o^ra.  Facts 
that  are  remarkable  and  exceptional  are  more  apt  to 
be  recorded  and  commented  upon  by  eotemporary 
writers  than  such  as  more  truly  represent  the  ordi- 
nary course  in  which  things  proceed ;  and  the  same 
fact  has  not  the  same  meaning,  does  not  imply  the 
same  concomitants,  at  different  epochs.  Hence  the 
difficulty,  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  getting  at  a 
complete  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  any  past 
age,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  amplest  statistical  in- 
formation. We  look  at  it  only  as  it  were  through 
BO  many  long,  nairow  tubes  irregularly  disposed, 
which  permit  ns  to  see  each  of  them  little  more 
than  the  small  inauhted  portion  of  the  field  that 
chances  to  be  directly  opposite  to  it.  Doubtless, 
what  is  stiictly  and  distinctively  to  he  called  civili- 
zation has  now  been  carried  to  a  veiy  considerably 
higher  point  in  this  countiy  than  it  had  arrived  at  by 
the  middle  of  the  last  century :  that  is  to  say,  along 
with  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  all  material  and 
mechanical  arrangementa,  the  moral  dominion  td 
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law  BDd  order  is  more  firmly  established  ;  crimei  of 
violence,  aod  Tioleoce  id  every  shape,  have  dimia- 
ished  ;  hamao  life  hu  come  to  be  held  od  all  baoda 
higher  eatimatioo;  great  economical  irregulari- 
tiea,  BQch  aa  fomioea  aod  peatiteaces,  have  been 
mach  reduced  in  freqaeoi^  and  to  aeverity;  the 
general  rate  of  mortality  baa  been  leaaeaed;  io 
ahort,  the  whole  ayatam  of  circulatioo  npoo  wbii^ 
oar  existeoee  aa  a  comaiVDi^  dependa  haa  beao 
brought  to  act  both  with  more  freedom  aod  with 
more  eflicieocy.  But  our  existence  as  a  commuoi- 
^  is  B  different  thing  from  our  existeoee  either  aa 
individuals  or  as  families;  and  an  advance  to  civili- 
MtioD  is  not  aecessarily  the  same  thing  with  an  ad- 
vance either  in  happiness  or  in  virtoe.  It  does  not 
even  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  with  a  more 
•ubroiasive  obedience  to  the  law,  and  with  actually  a 


lower  amount  of  what  the  law  calla  crime,  we  are  im 
a  more  healthy  condition,  either  socially  ur  political* 
ly.  With  leas  crime  there  may  be  more  vice ;  tho 
spirit  of  legali^,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  the- 
ologiaoa,  may  have  weakened  the  a|Hrit  of  Ubm^. 
At  the  aame  Ume*  while  h  im  hitf  fiur  to  the  put  to 
keep  Ibaae  poaaibilitiea  in  nuod,  it  woold  be  the 
moat  fttal  of  oD  errora  to  aaanme  that  Uber^  and 
order,  ciriUsatioa  and  morality,  might  not  all  exiat 
in  the  higheat  degrees  together  and  in  harmony. 
And  certainly,  io  the  case  immediately  before  na — 
the  comparison  between  our  present  condition  and 
that  of  our  ancestors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  laat 
century — it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  that 
the  higher  degree  of  morality  aod  liberty  really 
went,  along  with  the  lower  degree  of  einUsatioo 
and  order. 
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Jdlivs  Cm»jl*  lands  in  Britain ;  gains  sovenl 
battles,  and  returns  the  same  year  to  Gaul      .  24-28 

Julius  Cissar  lands  a  second  time  in  Britain ; 
^hu  CaaMvellauoui  i  forces  the  passage  of  the 
ThameB;  takes  the  capital  of  CasaiveTlauiiua ; 
ippoinU  a  jMrly  tribute,  and  uain  rettuni  to 

 Sfr-31 


lao 

121 
138 
to 
140 


Anlns  Plaotias  lands  in  Britain ;  defeats  Csracta- 
cus  and  Togodumnns,  and  conipflla  some  of  the 
tribes  to  submit.  Claudius  arrives  in  Britain, 
teecins  the  aabniiuoti  of  some  of  the  tribes, 
and  retaros  to  Rome  after  being  in  tha  island 

six  months  35, 36 

50  Ostorios  Scapala,  proprator,  arrives  in  Britain ; 
carries  on  the  war  nme  yeara ;  erects  forts  and 
lines  i  defeats  the  Soeni,  captures  Caractscus, 

and  sends  him  to  Rome  36-38 

59   Paulas  Suetonius  takes  Mtma  (Anglesey).  Bo- 
te      adicea  defeats  the  Romans,  and  ia  afterward 
61      defeated  by  Soetoniaa,  and  poisons  herself     .  39,40 
7S  Joliua  FrotitinuB  subdnea  tha  Silurea :  Aprtecrfa 
to      conpletes  the  conquest  of  Sooth  Britam,  and 

78  reconquers  Mona  40 

79  He  pursues  his  operations  m  the  southwest  40 
80^  Agncols's  wall ;  ereela  a  chain  of  fofta  from  StA- 

81  way  Frith  to  the  Fritha  of  Clyde  and  Forth     .  40 

82  Agricola  subdues  the  Novants,  SeltrovB.and  Dam- 

nil,  and  clears  the  soathwest  of  Scotland  .  .  41, 42 
63  Ciossea  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  defeau  Uie  Cale- 

doniana  42 

84  Again  defeata  them  at  the  Grampians  under  Gal- 
gacw.    Britain  discovered  to  be  aa  islaiid. 
ARTieola  recalled  to  Rome  hj  Domitian         .  42, 43 
Hadrian  arrives  in  Britain ;  raises  a  rampart  be- 
tween Solway  Frith  and  the  German  Ocaan    .  43 
He  repairs  the  wall  of  Agricola    ....  45 
Lolliua  Urfaicua  drive*  the  Caledonians  beyond  the 
Clyde  and  Forth,  and  there  fixes  the  Roman 
frontier ;  erecta  a  rampart  on  the  line  of  Agric- 
da's  brta  43-46 
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183   The  Caledmians  lay  waste  the  conntrv  between 

the  lines  of  Agricola  and  the  wall  of  Hadrian  .  44 

207  Severus  lands  in  South  Britsin ;  penetnitea  into 
CaledtMiia ;  builds  a  wall  parallel  with  those  of 
Agricols  and  Hadrian  45 

311  He  marches  against  the  Caledonians,  bat  dies  at 
Eboracum  (York).  Caracalla  yields  the  ground 
between  the  Solway  and  Tyne  and  therriths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth  to  the  Caledonians  46 

288  Carausius  defeats  the  Scandinavian  and  Saxon 
pirates;  is  made  empertv  of  Britain,  dtc.  Britain 
a  naval  power  

297  Ha  is  mardered  at  Eboracum  by  AUaetua,  who 

succeeds  him  49 

300   Allectua  defeated  and  slain  49 

306   Conatantiua  Chlorus  dies  at  Eboracum  49 

337   The  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great  dies  49 

367   The  Picts  and  Scots  pillage  Augusta  (London) 

and  make  the  inhabitants  ilavea      ...  49 

382   Haximus  becomes  emperor  tk  Britain,  Gsnl, 

Spain,  and  Italy  50 

388   He  is  defeated  ai>d  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  50 
Theodosius  the  Great  50 

395  Theodosius  dies,  bequaatbinB  the  empire  of  th« 
West  to  Honorini,  over  whom  he  appoinia  Still- 
cho  guardian ;  Stilirho  rapals  the  Picta,  Scots, 
and  Saxona  60 

403  The  Romau  empire  dismembered ;  part  {rf*  the  Ro- 
man troops  recalled  50 

407  HarcuaeleetedemperorofBritain;  dethronedand 
murdered;  Constantine  elected  emperor  of  Brit* 
ain  i  couquera  a  great  part  of  Gaul ;  gives  Spain 

411      tohiasonCoDstana;  dies  50 

420   Tha  Romans  finally  abandon  BriUfai    ...  51 

428   Leogaire  MacNeil,  first  Christian  king  of  Ireland, 

began  to  reign  213 

441  The  Roman  party  in  Britain  petition  ^tius  for 

aid.  Germanus,aGallicbisfaop,defeatatbe Picta  B2,S3 

449  Vortigem  calls  in  tbe  aid  of  the  Saxons  under 
Hengist  and  Uoraa,  whom  he  places  in  the  Isle 
ofThanet  S3 
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468  Leogaire  HacNeil,  first  Christian  king  <d  Ireland, 

dies  

Hengist  and  Horsa  drive  out  the  Picta  and  Scots. 

Vortigem  marries  Rnwena  132, 133 

The  Saxon*  fortify  Thnnet.  Vortigem  is  deposed, 
and  Vortimer  elected  king.  The  Saxons  maasa- 
cie  tbe  Britons  at  Slonehenge.  Hengist  fiiunda 
in  Kent  tha  first  Saxon  kingdom 

470  RiothamuB,  a  king  of  Cornwall,  embarks  with 
12,000  British  to  assist  the  Gauls 

477  Ella,  the  Saxon,  with  his  three  sons,  lands  in 
Sussex ;  defesu  the  Britons,  ind  fbnndi  the 
kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons  .... 

510   He  dies,  having  been  the  first  Bretwalda  . 

327-  Ereenwine  takes  possession  of  Easex,  and  founds 

S89      the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons 

547  Ida,  tbe  Angle,  lands  at  Flamborough  head,  and 
settles  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne.  and 
foond*  ttie  kingdom  of  Bemieia      ...  134 


212 


133 
134 


134 


568 
593 
616 

617 


621 


634 


642 
647 


BOOK  II.  rui 
Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  begin*  to  reign  .  136 
Elhelbert,  king  of  Kent,  becomes  Bretwalda  137 
He  dies,  and  ie  succeeded  aa  king  of  Kent  by  his 

son  Eadbald  131 

Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  becomes  a  Brei- 

walda  137 

The  Angles  of  Bemieia  and  Deira  united,  and 

called  Nortbumbriana  134 

Edilfrid,  king  of  Nonhumbria,  ia  alain,  and  Edwin, 

fifth  Bretwalda,  aucceeds  to  hi*  kingdom  .  137 
Edwin  Htyled  "  Rex  Anglonim"  ...  .138 
Perida,  prince  of  Mercia,  and  Cadwalladar,  king 

of  North  Wales,  defeat  and  alay  Edma  .  138 
Oswald  defeats  snd  slsys  Cadwallader  at  Hex- 
ham ;  he  is  acknowledoed  Bretwalda  139 
He  is  slain  in  battle  by  Penda,  and  i*  *occeeded 

in  his  kingdom  by  Oawy  139 

The  Briton*  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  submit 

to  the  Anglo-SazoM  139 
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651  Tb«  kingdom  of  Northunbria  snio  diTided  130 

652  Pends  nvMra  Northuaiberlura.   Oiwj  aoea  for 

peace.   The  fsmiliea  of  Pendi  and  Oswy  inter- 
marry  139. 140 

654  Peoda  u  defeated  and  slain  near  York  .  .  UO 

655  Ofwy  eoDQuera  Mercia,  md  aaaumes  the  title  of 

Bretwalds  140 

656  Wulfere  made  king  of  Meieia,  and  beeomea  Bret- 

walda  of  paru  south  of  the  Humber;  Alcbfrtd 
obtains  partofNonhumbria;  the  yellow  plague 

ragee  over  Britaio  140 

070   Oawy  dies,  and  Egfrid,  bis  aon,  niceeedt ;  Egfrid 

defeats  the  Picta  140 

679  Egfrid  invadea  Hereia  140 

68S  HeiBalaiiitaiiWRrwilfaBiiida,kingofllMPieta  140 
737  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  mtM  the  eoontty  wath 

of  the  Humber,  except  Wales   ....  141 

742  Weasex  again  becomes  independent  141 

743  Donald  III.,  king  of  Ireland,  begins  to  reign,  utd 

continoes  king  until  763   312 

749   The  Danes  make  their  first  inearsion  into  Irelud  212 
757  OAa.  king  of  Meicia,  makes  eooqneste  in  Suaaez, 
to      Kent,  md  OiAndshin ;  takea  part  of  Mereia ; 

794  defsau  the  Welsh;  exacU  tnbate  from  the 
Northumbrians ;  builds  a  palace  at  Tamwortb ; 

and  defeata  the  Danes,  who  invade  England   .  141 

791    Constaotine,  a  Pictiah  king,  reigns  in  Scotland   .  206 

795  OSa  the  Terrible  dies   141 

800   Beortric,  king  of  Wessex,  is  poiaoned  hj  his  wife 

Eadburgha,  who  is  expelled  the  kingdom  and 
the  title  of  queen  aboiiahed ;  Esfont  beeoines 
king  of  Wessex ;  defeau  tb«  Herciaoa,  and 
takes  possession  of  their  ktngdon ;  eetaUiabea 
sub-kings  of  Kent  and  East  Anglik  .  143 

815   The  Danes  settle  in  Armagh  212 

82S  Egbeit  anbduea  NortboBibria  and  makM  Kiiif 
cuirad  his  THSal ;  aanunes  the  title  of  Bret* 

walda  la 

830   Dngua,  king  of  Scots,  dies  206 

832  The  Danish  pintea  land  and  nvago  the  lale  of 

Sheppev  1^ 

833  They  land  again  and  are  faaghttqrE|bart  at  Char- 

moath  143 

834  Egbartdflftato  the  Danes  and  Britacu  of  Cumwall 

and  Deron  at  Hengadown  Hill  ....  143 

836   Kenneth  II.,  Pictish  king  of  ScoU,  begins  to  reign  206 
Egbert  dies,  and  is  buried  at  Winchester;  Acces- 
sion of  Etbelwulf,  who  gives  Kant,  Sassez, 
and  Eases  to  Atfaelalana  143 

843  Kenneth  II.  acknowladged  king  of  the  Pieia  and 

ScoU  306 

845  Targeains,  the  Dane,  proclumad  king  of  all  In- 
land  212 

851  The  Danes  delasted  at  Okeley  by  Etbelwulf  and 
Ethelbald.  Barhulf.  king  of  Hercia,  is  slain. 
The  Danes  are  again  defeated  at  Wenbury,  in 
Devon  144 

853  Etbelwulf  ftoea  to  Rome  and  stops  a  year ;  Alfred, 
his  son,  IS  anointed  king  by  toe  pope.  Etbel- 
wulf marries  Judith,  daughter  of  tne  king  of  the 
Franks,  and  revives  the  title  of  queen  ;  he  re- 
turns to  England,  and  divides  the  kingdom  with 
Ethelbald  .   144 

857  Etbelwulf  diea;  Ethelbald  soeceeda,  and  marries 

his  ladier'a  widow  145 

850  He  dies  and  ia  succeeded  by  Ethelbert ...  145 
Kenneth  HacAlpioe,  king  of  Scots,  dies  at  Forte- 
viot  207 

863   Donald  III.,  aucceaaor  of  Kenneth,  din,  and  is 

aacceeded  by  Conatantine  II  308 

666-  Ethelbert  dtee,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ethelmd,  who 

867      fights  DiOB  battles  against  tha  Danes  145 

871   AccesaioQ  of  Alfred  the  Gnat     ...  .145 

875  The  Danes  ooder  HaUden  settle  Nortbnmbria   .  146 

876  They  invade  Weasex,  land  in  Doraeuhire,  and 

take  Wareham.   Alfred  beats  their  ships  at  sea, 

and  they  evacuate  Wessex  148, 149 

A  Saxon  fleet  destroys  the  Daniah  ships  at  the 
nwoth  of  the  Exe.  Outhnin  eapitnlstes  at  Ex- 
eter, and  gives  hostages  149 

878  Alfted  ia  surprised  at  phippenham  by  the  Danes 
undM  Outtirun,  and  is  obliged  to  fly,  and  the 
Danes  overnin  Wessex.  Alfred  takes  refuge 
in  Athelney  149 

He  fights  the  battle  of  Etfaandnne ;  defeats  tha 
Danes ;  snd  Gothmn  smbraeas  Christianity : 
and  England  la  than  divided  between  him  and 
Alfred  151 
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676  Asser  made  bishop  of  Sherbum  ....  ISS 
679    Guthrun  the  Dane  baptized.   An  army  of  pagana 

land  and  winter  at  Fulbam  .  193, 153 

682   Cositantins  II.,  king  of  ScoU,  is  defeated  and 

slain  by  the  Danes ;  secession  and  dethrooe-   

ment  of  Hugh,  king  of  Scou     ....  SOS 
Alfred  gains  a  naval  victory  over  the  Danes.  153 
685   He  gains  another  naval  victory,  and  the  same 
year  he  drives  the  Danes  from  oefore  Rochester, 
and  compels  them  to  retreat  to  their  ahipa  153 

886  He  rebuilda  and  fortifies  Loodm ;  the  Danes  be- 

siege Paris  during  this  and  the  two  following 
yearn  153 

883  Grig  and  Etha,  kinga  of  ScoU,  dethiooad,  and 

iSooM  ir.  anocaeda  308 

883  The  Danes  invade  England  and  land  at  Roinney 
to      Harsh.  Another  division  under  Hasting  land 

606  at  Milton.  The  Danes  of  England  rise  in  thnr 
favor ;  Alfred  defeats  them  at  Fambam ;  be 
rsiaes  the  siege  of  ExeUr  Eiholied,  eari  of 
the  Mercians,  takes  Hsating  ptisoaer,  whom 
Alfred  liberataa.  The  Danes  are  ranted  at  Bol- 

887  tingt<m  and  in  vatiooa  oUiar  battles.  Hastinf, 
abandmed  by  his  ftrilowms.  leaves  England  I93->196 

901   Alfred  dies  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  u  buried 

at  Winchester  158 

Edward  and  Ethelwald  dispute  the  socceasioo ; 
the  latter  fliea  to  Danelagh,  and  becomes  kiuf 
of  the  Danes  ISV 

904  DonsM  IV.,  king  of  ScoU,  killed  m  battle  near 

ForUviot,  and  is  succeeded  by  Constsntine  Ul.  308 

905  Ethelwald  is  slain  in  battle  by  Edward  ISO 
911  EdwBirl  gaina  a  signal  victory  over  the  Danes  U8 
913  Ethelred  dies,  and  leaves  the  care  of  Mercia  la 

his  widow  Ethelfleda;  she  drives  the  Danes  oat 
of  Daifay  and  I<eicaatar,  compela  many  of  the 
tittiaa  to  anbnsU,  and  takes  the  wiCs  of  tba  WeMi 
king  prisoner  138 

920  Ethelfleda  dies ;  is  succeeded  in  Hernia  by  Ed- 
ward, who  diea,  and  is  succeeded  by  Athelstane  158 

Ki  Accession  of  Athelstane ;  redoees  uaariy  all 
Walea ;  compela  the  Welsh  lo  pay  tribate^  and 
drives  the  Cotntab  oat  of  DavoD  1S8 

904  North  Brbain  eallad  ftr  the  first  Ume  Seotlud  .  SOT 

937  AtbelsUne  defeaU  Anlaf  the  Dane,  and  Constan- 
tiue,  king  of  ScoU,  at  Bruondmrgh ;  aaaanws 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  150 

940  He  dies,  and  is  buried  at  Uaunabury ;  Anlaf  again 
invades  England;  takes  a  great  pert;  Edmund 
Atheliog  regaina  possession  of  it  101 

944   ConsUntine  ill.,  king  of  Scots,  becomes  abbot  of 
the  Culdeea  of  SL  Andrew'a,  and  Malcolm  I. 
succeeds    ........  308 

Kenneth  is  murdered  by  Fenella  at  Fettercaim  309 

946  Edmund  Atheling  expels  Dnnmail,  king  of  Cum- 
bria, and  gives  the  country  to  the  king  of  ScoU : 
puU  out  the  eyes  of  Dunmail'a  sons ;  is  st^ibed 
oyLeof;  dies, andisburiedatOlaatonbury:  se- 
cession of  Edred.  The  Danes  again  ioflBst  Eng- 
land i  are  beaten ;  Edred  obliges  the  Danes  of 
England  to  pay  a  fine,  atid  incorporatea  Nor- 
thumbria  witb.the  rest  of  the  kin^mi ;  he  diea  161 

946    rbe  Danes  of  Ireland  embrace  Christianity  .  313 

953  Ualcolm  L,  king  of  Scots,  is  killed,  and  succeed- 
ed by  fndnlf  308 

955  Accession  of  Edwy ;  appoinu  Edgar  snb-regoloa 

of  part  of  England ;  marriea  Elgiva ;  DunaUn 
insults  him,  and  is  banished.  The  Nortbnn^- 
ana  and  Mercians  rise  and  declare  Edgar  king 
of  England  north  of  the  Thame*  .  161-183 

956  DunsUn  retains.  Egilva  cmelly  treated  and  ma^ 

dered  163 

958,  Edwy  dies,  km)  is  succeeded  by  Edgar.  Dunataa 
959     is  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury    ...  163 
Edgar  is  styled  emperor  of  Albion  and  kuig  of 

England ;  be  causes  the  extirpation  of  wolves  .  101 
961  Indulf.  king  of  Scots,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 

Bauds,  and  is  aucceeded  by  Duff  300 

964  Edgar  issues  a  new  coinsge.    AthelwoM  marries 

Elfrida;  be  is  murdered;  Edgar  marries  the 
widow  161,  lU 

965  Duff,  kins  of  Scots,  is  assassinated,  and  Galea 

succeeds  309 

970  Culenia  killed  inbattletandiasacceeded  by  Ken- 
neth IIL  SOB 

973  Kenneth  overeonies  Danwaltan,  kin^  of  Stmth- 
clyde,  at  the  battle  of  Tacomar,  and  incotpotataa 
his  kingdom  with  tha  raet  of  Scotland  807 
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m  Bd$*t  diet,  and  ia  buried  at  Glutonbnry ;  aece*- 

•lon  of  Edward  the  Hsriyr  165 

978  He  ia  mardered  omr  Corfe  Castle  b*  an  attendant 

ofElfrida  165 

979  Ethelred  ia  crowned  at  Kingaton  by  Dunatan  166 
981  Soothainptan  is  plondered  and  iu  inhabitaDta  ta- 
ken for  al«Tea  by  Sweyn,  »  prince  of  Denmark, 

who  afterward  takes  ClieBter,  London,  and  at- 
tacka  many  other  placea  167 

991  The  Danes  ravage  all  between  Ipawieh  sod  Hal* 

don,  and  alay  Earl  Britbnoth    ....  167 

9B2  A  large  fleet  ia  eolleetad  at  London,  but  Alfne,UM 
principal  commandw.goeaoTerto  the  DaDBa;lbe 
eves  of  Etfgar,  his  eon,  an  pnt  out  by  Ethelred  167 

993  A  Daniab  host  land  and  take  Bamborough  Caatle 

by  storm   167 

9H  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Glare,  Uog  of  Nor- 
way, ravage  the  south,  and  are  bought  off  by  tba 
nyroent  «  16,000  poands  of  ailver   .  .167 

996  Etoelred  prepares  a  large  fleet     .      .      .      ■  167 
1001  The  Danes  again  land  and  ravage  tbe  whole  coon- 
try;  they  are  paid  £24,000  to  depart.  The 
Dane-geld  becomes  permsDent  ....  167 
lOOB  EthalnM  marries  Emma,  tbe  Flower  of  Ncmnan- 

dy,  lister  trf'Dnke  Richard  ....  167 
(Nov.  13.)  The  Danes  throngboat  England  are 
msnacred  in  the  feast  of  St.  Brice ;  Gunhilda, 
sister  of  Swevn,  is  murdered ;  Sweyn  invades 
England ;  lands  near  Exeter,  which  city  he  plun- 
ders, and  ravages  Wiltshire      ....  168 

1003  Ualcolm  II.  of  Scotland  defeats  and  slays  Kennet 

the  Orim,  at  tbe  Battle  of  Honivain)  210 
The  Dsnes  take,  plonder,  and  bum  Norwich,  and 

destroy  the  other  towns  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincoln' 

shire  169 

Bryan  tbe  Brave,  king  of  Ireland,  begina  to  reign  .  212 

1004  The  Danes  return  to  tbe  Baltic  .  .  .  .  16B 
1006  Sweyn  again  ravages  tbe  kingdom,  and  is  paU 

£36,000  to  retire  169 

1006  A  large  fleet  is  built  and  equipped,  bat  rendered 
uaelesa  by  treachery  of  tbe  commanders ;  Wulf- 
noth  takes  twenty  and  ravages  the  south  coast, 
and  eighty  are  destroyed  by  a  atorm  .      .      ,  16B 
1000,  The  Danes  called  •*  Thorkilrs  host"  land  in  Eni- 
1010,   land  and  ravage  the  eonntty ;  Alphege,  arch- 
lOU    bishop  oT  Cantertrary,  defenda  that  city,  but  it 

is  taken  and  the  archoishop  ia  murdered  .  160,  170 
Thorkill  accepts  £46.000,  and  the  cession  of  some 
Gonnties,  nnd  enters  the  service  of  Ethelred; 
the  Danes  under  Sweyn  sail  up  the  Humber, 
and  landing,  devastate  the  country ;  many  coun- 
ties aubroit,  aiKl  some  of  the  Thanes  do  homage 
to  him.  Ethelred  retires  to  Nonnsdy  170 
1013  Sweyn  is  declared  "  Fall  Khig  of  Englsnd."  He 
dies  aaddenly  at  Gainsborough,  and  Ethelred  re- 
tums,  but  Cantite  ia  declared  king  by  hia  Dan- 
ish followers  170 

lOU  Bryan  the  Brave,  king  of  Irriand,  is  killed  by  tbe 
Danes  at  tbe  battle  at  Clootatf,  and  ia  aooceed' 
ed  by  Malacbi  312 

1016  Ethelred  dies,  and  Edmund  Ironside  is  chosen 

king  by  the  Saxona,  England  is  again  divided, 
Canute  reigning  over  the  north  and  Edmund  the 
aouth.   Edmund  dies  saddenlv .  170, 171 

1017  Canute  succeeds  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 

land ;  mnidora  all  the  Saxon  princes  he  can,  ex- 
cept Edmund  and  Edward,  who  are  sent  to 
Sweden ;  he  marries  Emma,  the  widow  of  Eth- 
elred ;  engages  in  foreign  wars  .  171, 172 

1019  Compels  the  Cumbrians  and  Scots  to  submit  172 

1020  Eadulf  cades  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scota,  part  of 

hia  dominions  called  Lodonia    ....  210 
1022  Malacbi.  king  of  Ireland,  dies  .212 
1030  Canute  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  visits  Den- 
mark ;  and  after  two  yean'  absence,  returns  to 
England  172, 173 

1033  Malcolm  11.,  king  of  Scota,  dies,  and  ia  auceaaded 

by  Duncan  210 

1034  Robert,  duke  of  Nofmandr,  diea  ....  IBS 
1039  Cannie  dies,  and  is  buriea  at  Winchaater  173 

The  Witensgemote  declare  that  tbe  kingdom 
ahull  be  divided  between  Harold  and  Hanliea- 
nat«  174 
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1035  Hardicanute  remains  in  Denmark;  Edward  lands, 
bat  returns  to  Normandy ;  Alfreil  lands  at  Herne 
Bay,  and  is  received  by  EaH  Godwin ;  he  is 
captured  and  cruelly  treated ;  he  dies  174, 175 

HaroM  ia  declared  full  king  over  all  the  uland  175 

1039  Duncan,  king  of  Scots,  ia  murdered  at  Botbgou- 

anan  by  Macbeth,  who  succeeds  to  tbe  tbrona  .  211 

1040  Harold  diea,  and  is  buried  at  Westminster.  Har- 

dicanute arrives  in  England,  and  is  accepted  is 

king  178 

1043  Ha  dies  at  a  feaat,  and  ia  buried  at  Winchester : 
aocesaioa  of  Edward  the  Cmifessor ;  he  marriea 
Editha.  the  daughter  of  Eari  Godwin  177 

1043  Tbe  Danes,  under  King  Magnus,  threaten  to  itt- 

vade  England,  but  retira  ITS 

1044  Sweyn  11.,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  violates  an  abbeaa 

and  ia  exiled ;  he  become*  a  fwate,  and  mur- 
ders bis  cousin  Beom ;  he  is  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  his  government  170 

1051  A  retainer  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  kills 

an  Englishman  at  Dover,  and  the  count  and  his 
followers  are  driven  out:  Earl  Godwin  is  dis- 
graced ;  be  flies  to  Flsntlera;  hia  aooa  Harold 
and  Leofwin  go  to  Ireland  ....  180-181 
Edward  seitea  the  jewels  and  romey  of  hia  Queen 
Editha,  and  confinea  her  in  the  mooaatery  of 
Wherwell ;  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  visits 
England  at  tbe  king's  invitation  .181 

1052  Earl  Godwin  lands  on  tbe  south  coast ;  he  and  hia 

sons,  Harold  and  Leofwin,  sail  up  the  Thames 
and  stop  at  Southwark ;  the  Normans  and 
French  are  banished ;  the  queen  set  at  liberty; 
Wilnot,  one  of  the  sons,  sod  Haco,  a  grandson 
of  the  earl,  are  given  as  hostages,  and  sent  to 
Normandy ;  Sweyn  is  banishe^  and  goes  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jeruaalem ;  tbe  Saxon  snthority 

IS  renderad  aoprenw  162-183 

Earl  Godwin  diea  at  Windan.  and  ia  anecMded 
in  his  titles  and  poaaesaiona  Harold,  hia  eld- 
est aon   184 

1054  Siward,  earl  of  Nortfaumbria,  defaats  Macbeth 

near  Dunsmane  311 

1056  (Dec.  ft.)  Macduff  and  Malcohn  defeat  and  alay 

Macbeth  811 

1057  (April  3.)  Lulach,  aaceessor  <d  Macbeth,  is  de- 

feated and  alain     tiw  baUle  of  Eaaaie  by  Mat 

colm  IlL  311 

1050  The  Earl  Algar  dies  184 

1063  Harold,  with  his  brother  Tosti^,  overcome  the 

Welsh,  who  decapitate  ibeir  king,  Griffith,  and 
send  bis  head  to  Harold ;  the  Welah  give  hos- 
tages and  engage  to  pay  tEe  ancient  tribute ; 
Edward,  the  outlaw,  arrives  in  London,  and 
diea  soon  after,  and  la  buried  in  8l  Paol^  185 

1064  Tnrlogh  becomes  king  of  Ireland  .     .     .      .  S12 

1065  Harold  is  wrecked  cm  the  French  coast ;  is  taken 

pristmer ;  is  nnsomed  by  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy ;  Harold  swean  to  aid  William  to  get  poe- 
session  of  the  English  crown  after  J^ward'a 

death  187-189 

Toatig  ia  expelled  from  NorthnmbHa,  and  Morcar 
is  appointed  earl  in  hia  stead ;  be  fliee  to  Bruges ; 
(Nov,  30)  Hsrold  arrives  in  London  .  106 

1066  (Jan.  5.)  Edward  the  Confessor  dies,  and  is  buried 

at  Westminster  191 

Harold  is  proclaimed  king ;  the  foreign  bvotitea 
are  dismissed ;  Duke  William  demands  by  his 
ambassadors  the  fulGllmMit  of  Harold's  oatb ;  be 
refuses;  the  pope  sanctions  the  invasion  of 
England  103-190 

TostiE  ravages  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire ;  sails  up  the  Humber,  iHit  is 
beaten  off;  Hardrsda.  king  (rf  Norway,  invades 
England,  and,  with  Tostig.  defeau  earls  Mor- 
car and  Edwin,  and  takes  York;  Harold  fighu 
and  beats  them  at  Stamford-bridge,  sod  Hardra- 
da  and  Tostig  are  slain  108 

(Sept.  28.)  The  Normana  land  at  Bulverbithe, 
march  to  Hastings,  and  form  a  fortified  camp  .  100 

They  ravage  the  surrounding  coontry ;  Harold  ar- 
rives in  London  from  the  north,  and  ia  aiz  days 
marches  against  the  Normans  ....  300 

(Oct.  14.)  The  battle  of  Haatinn ;  Harold  ia 
alain   202-305 
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1068  William  takes  Dorcr  Caotle  346 

Edgar  AlbeliHB  is  declared  king,  and  earls  Ed- 
win and  Mc»car  appointed  to  military  command  347 
WUIiaiD  marcbea  to  Soathwarfc ;  raTsget  the  conn- 
tryi  Ednraanendenthecruwn  tohim  ;  afort, 
•llMwaid  the  Tower  of  Load  on,  built  br  Wilt- 

iam   347,948 

Cocoaatioa  d  Wflliam  in  Wotninster  Abbey  348 
William  faolda  hia  court  at  Barking,  when  M  m- 

ceires  Edgar  Atheling  349 

A  castle  ia  built  at  Winchester     ....  350 

1067  (March.}   William  goes  orer  to  Normandy,  leav- 

ing Oao  in  command  with  certain  councilors  330, 351 
Insurrection  in  Kent ;  Dover  Castle  is  attacked ; 
Count  Eustace,  of  Boulogne,  comes  over,  but 

retires   351-352 

Edric  riaes  in  Herefordshiie';  the  soni  of  Harold 
invade  England  from  Ireland;  are  repulsed;  the 
English  hae  in  several  parts ;  Earl  Coso  alain 
tqr  nil  vasaola  for  refnsingto  beed  tbem  in  an 
Insurraction  ;  (Dec.  6)  William  embarki  at 

Dieppe  for  England  35S 

Keeps  his  Christmas  in  London ;  the  Baxoa  laws 
to  be  observed   352, 353 

1068  William  summons  the  citisens  of  Exeter  to  take 

the  oath  of  fealty,  who  refuse ;  he  besieges  and 
takes  Eieter,  and  builda  a  castle  there ;  he  Is 
crowned  with  hia  queen  Matilda  at  York,  by 
Archbishop  Aldred  ;  Harold's  sons  again  invade 
England ;  are  defeated  and  seek  refuge  in  Den- 
mark  353 

William  extanda  hia  conquests  to  Devonshire, 
Bomersetebire.  tiloueestCTriiire,  and  Ozford.ond 

many  fortiSed  citiea   353,  354 

Earls  Ed  win  and  Horcar  raise  the  people  in  the 
north  ;  William  advances  from  Oxford,  tsking 
Warwick  and  Leicester,  the  latter  of  wfaich  he 
destroys ;  crosses  the  Trent,  marches  upon  Lin- 
coh),  which  capitulates  and  delivers  hoatages; 
be  preseee  forward  to  the  River  Oase,  where  he 
finoa  Edwin  and  Horcar  drawn  np  to  oppose  hia 
progress ;  be  gives  tbem  batUe  and  defeata  them ; 
be  takes  Yont  and  builds  a  citadel ;  the  wreck 
of  the  arm?  of  Edwin  and  HtRCar  taJtei  refuge 

on  the  boroers  of  Scotland  356 

Aklred,  srchbishop  of  York,  curses  William :  Ed- 
gar Atheling  and  bis  family  fly  to  Sc(Hlana,nnd 
are  well  received  by  Malcolm  Caenmore,  king 
of  Scotland ;  several  Normsn  followers  of  Will- 
ism  abandon  England,  and  the  possessions  thev 
had  obtaiited  in  Britain  are  connscated  by  Will- 
iam :  he  sends  his  queen  back  to  Normsndy  356 

1060  WilUam  raises  the  aiege  of  York  and  erecu  a  sec- 
ond eaatle.  Robert  de  Comine,  who  bad  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Earl  of  Northmnbertand.  at- 
tacks and  takea  Durham,  but  he  and  hia  fcdtow- 
era  are  destroyed  in  the  night ;  the  Danish  mon- 
arch, Swnyn  Estridson,  is  supplicated  for  assist- 
ance from  Durbsm,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  York, 
and  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  Danish  king 
eootemplatea  a  descent  on  England  .  357 

IV73  William  advances  into  Scotland ;  subdues  Msl-  ( 365 
coin)  III.,  who  roeeta  and  gives  bosiages  to  <5l6 
William,  and  does  homage  at  Abemetby  ,      .  ( 518 

1073  (Aug.>  The  Danes  under  Osbeum  invade  England  ; 
lami  at  the  Ouse ;  are  joined  by  Edgar  Athel- 
ing ;  they  besiege  Yoric :  the  Normans  bu  m  the 
city  and  cathedral,  and  3000  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed ;  William  Halet,  governor  of  York,  and 
aeveral  other  men  of  rank  are  carried  on  board 
the  Danish  fleet  and  kept  for  ransom ;  Arch- 
biahop  Aldred  dies ;  on  toe  approach  of  winter, 
the  Danes  retire  to  their  ahips  in  the  Homber; 
William,  in  the  mean  time,  bringa  over  fiesh 
IrooM  ftom  the  continent,  and  prevails  upon 
the  Danish  king  to  withhold  any  farther  aoaiat- 

ance  from  the  Britons  358 

Willism  retakes  York,  and  Edgsr  flies  again  to 
Scotland ;  William  isya  waste  Nortbombria ; 
Egnlwin,  biahop  of  Durham,  retiree  to  Lindis- 
forne;  Durham  iM  taken  bj  William  and  forti- 
fied  359 

He  ia  nearly  loot  on  his  way  to  York  ...  360 
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1073  The  conquered  country  partitimed  out  to  Nor- 

mans  360,  361 

Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  aubmit  to  William  for 
the  second  time,  and  are  admitted  to  tlieir 

eststes  361 

William  entera  Cheater  without  reaiatance ;  £d- 
lic  the  Foraater  oabmita  to  William ;  Hugh  the 
Wolf,  earl  of  Cheater,  invadea  North  Walea ;  he 
slaughters  tbe  inhaMtonts,  borne  and  woslea 
their  honeea  and  lands,  and  builds  Rbuddlon 

Castle  302 

Hereward  rsises  an  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  Edwin  and  Hor- 
car fly  from  William ;  the  former  ia  killed  and 
Morcar  joina  Hereward  ;  the  English  make  a 
fortified  camp  in  tbe  Isle  of  Ely ;  William  be- 
sieges them  for  three  months;  the  monks  of  Ely 
betrsy  the  camp;  the  English  surrender,  but 
Herewsrd  escapes;  he  afterward  takes  the  oath 
of  altegianiw  to  WUliam  ....  363-365 
William  proceeds  to  the  north  and  disperses  same 
banda  which  had  again  raised  the  standard  of 
independence  there;  he  advancea  from  tbe 
Tweed  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  order  to  aeixe 
the  English  emigrants  and  puniab  Malcolm 
Caenmore ;  the  King  of  Scotland  submiu  to 
William  and  delivers  hostagea  ....  36S 
The  people  of  Maine  rise  in  inaurrection  against 
William'a  goverouient;  he  takes  with  bun  an 
English  army,  and  reduces  Haine ;  Edgar  Atb- 
eiing  receives  an  invttatitxi  from  Philip,  king  of 
France ;  he  sails  for  France,  bot  is  overtaken 
(nr  a  storm,  and  driven  ashore  va  the  coast  of 
Northumberland ;  be  r^pdns  Scotland,  and 
seeke  a  reconciliatimi  with  William,  who  ac- 
cordingly invites  him  to  Normandy;  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Rouen,  and  joina  tbe  conqueror  .  366 
Some  of  the  Norman  barona  raise  on  insurrec- 
tion at  Norwich ;  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  is  defeat- 
ed; Norwieb  Caatle  aurreodera;  William  be- 
m^gn  Dai  in  Brittany  tuwoceeaafnlly ;  be  n- 

turns  to  England   306-386 

EaH  Waltheof  is  betrayed  by  his  wife  JudKh.  and 
isezecuted  nesrWinchester;  the  Abbot  of  Ciov- 
land  is  accused  of  idolatry  and  degraded ;  Juditn, 
the  widow  of  Walthe<tf,  is  degraded  and  depriv- 
ed of  her  husband's  eststes  by  her  uncle  .      .  308 
1077  Robert  of  Normandy,  William's  eldest  s«i,  cisims 
to      that  province ;  be  is  refused ;  be  revolts  and  at- 
1079     tacks  tbecaatle  ofRouen;  retires  to  Le  Perche ; 
be  sgaui  demands  Normandy ;  is  sgsin  refused ; 
he  goes  to  tbe  French  court ;  ravages  Norman- 
dy; William  bestms  him  in  tbe  castle  of  Geo. 
ber^;  iswoundeo  by  Robert;  he  abendOfwtbe 
siege ;  Robert  is  recoiciled  to  the  king  306-371 
1079  Halcobn  UI.  makes  inroad  into  Northnmberland  518 
1060  Retell  is  eent  to  eommaDd  againu  the  Scots,  but 

effects  nothing  516 

Robert  finally  leaves  tfaekinff;  Liulf^  having  been 
robbed  bv  Gilbert  and  other  retainers  of  the 
Bishup  of  Durham,  raiaea  an  inaarrection ;  tlw 
people  meet  at  Uatediead ;  they  fire  tbe  church ; 
Gilbert  ia  put  to  death  ;  the  bishop  and  his  reti- 
nue are  slsin  371 

1062  Odo,hish<^  of  Bayeux,is  sent  by  the  kingsgainst 
to     the  msurgents ;  Isya  waste  tbe  country ;  Odo 
10B5    aspires  to  the  popedom  and  leavea  England    371, 373 
William  arrests  him  at  the  1^  of  Wight  and  sends 
him  prisoner  to  Normandy ;  QueenMatilda  dies ; 
the  Danes  sgain  appear  upon  the  coaat.  but  re- 
turn ;  Sueno  and  hii  son  Harold  of  Denmark  die  372 
Canute  succeeds  to  the  Danish  throne  and  pre- 
pares with  Olaf,  king  of  Norwsy,  to  invade  Eng- 
land ;  imprisons  his  brother  Sleewic ;  tbe  inva- 
sion is  abandoned   378, 373 

Tbe  Done-geld  sgain  laid  on  l>y  the  king ;  be  en- 
lists many  foreign  soldiers;  lays  waste  tbe 
landa  near  tbe  sea-shore ;  encoursgps  com* 
merce;  William  and  Henry,  the  king's  eons, 

dtsa^ree  373 

The  ku^  laya  waste  a  circumference  nf  ninety 
milea  in  Hampsbire  to  make  a  huntkif  ■^nond  373, 374 
,  He  enacla  the  forest  laws  374 
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1006  Tto  kinf  «M«Bbln  all  Ut  nndi  at  Sdidmnr, 
who  agaia  taka  tba  oath  of  allsgianea  and  ao 

bixMgo  374 

The  king  then  duparta  fur  the  continent  with  his 

MMu  Williani  iiid  Henry,  to  lay  mege  to  Mantea  375 
(July.)  Turlogh,  king  of  Ireland,  dies  at  Kinkora  .  443 
1067  (July.)  William  laya  aiega  to  Hantea ;  it  ia  uken 
aiM  burned ;  he  rvceire*  an  injury  by  hia  borae 
atombling ;  he  ia  canisd  to  Rouen ;  remorea  to 
Ibe  monaatery  <tf  Sl  Gerraa;  liberatee  atate 
prisonera ;  beqneathea  NonDSody  to  Robert,  and 
givea  £5000  of  ailver  to  Henry  .  .  375,376 

(Sept.  9.)  Doatb  of  William  the  Conqueror  .  376 
Hia  body  ia  carried  to  Caen,  and  ii  buried  in  St. 

Stepben's  Church  377 

(Sei>t.  26.)  Williun  Rufos  it  crowned  at  Weat- 
minater  by  Lanfranc,  arcbbiabop  of  Canter- 
bury   378, 379 

Ho  again  impriaona  the  Englisii  atate  piiaooeis 

liberated  by  hia  Aither  378 

Tba  Biabop  of  Bayeuz  raiaea  an  fauunectioa  in 

England  in  h<ror  of  Robert  of  Nonnandy  .  380 
The  INonnana  are  defeated  at  aea;  Rufua  cslla 
the  Saiona  together ;  besiegea  Odo,  the  bishop, 
in  Pewnaay  Caatle ;  Pevenaey  and  Rochester 
castles  are  aurrendered  to  the  king,  and  Odo 
departa  from  England,  and  tba  inaairection  ia 

quelled   380-382 

1080  Arcfabtabop  Lanfranc  diea ;  Rufua  aeitea  tba  rer- 

ennea  oi  Canterbury  382 

lOBO  The  Norman  batona  rebel  against  Robert  and  take 
many  of  hia  caattea ;  they  are  garriaoned  by  Ru- 
fus ;  Henry  assists  Rc^rt,  and  the  adherenta  of 
Rafiis  are  expelled ;  Henry  gains  some  caattea; 
Henry  throws  Conan,  tfae  leader  of  the  r^Uion, 
OTer  the  battlements  of  a  high  tower  382, 383 

1001  (Jan.)  Rufns  lands  in  Nonnandy  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army ;  a  peace  is  concluded,  and  Rufus 
retains  many  towna ;  Rufna  and  Robert  attack 
Henry,  and  lay  siege  to  Mount  St.  Michael, 
whieb  ha  oracDitea  and  ntifoa  into  Brittanv  3B3, 364 
Bttfna  enngea  in  a  war  with  Malcolm  Uf.  of 
Scotlaiw ;  Rofua  layathe  foundation  ofa  castle  r384 
at  Carlisle ;  and  colonizes  that  part :  Rufus  re-  J  385 
quires  Malcolm  to  appear  at  Uloucester  and  do  ]  516 

homage,  which  is  refused  ^518 

Malcolm  does  homage ;  Edgar  Atbeling  cornea  to 

England  aud  lives  in  the  court  of  RuTos  .  384 
(Not.  13.)  Malcolm  HI.  and  bis  son  Edward  kUlad 
at  the  aiego  of  Alnwick  Caatle ;  (Nov.  16)  Queen 
Margaret,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athet- 

ing,  dies   385, 510 

MM  Donald  Bane  seizes  the  throne  of  Scotland  .     510, 520 
(May.)  Duncan  offers  to  swear  fealty  to  Rufna; 
invades  Scotlsnd ;  drives  Donald  Bane  riamtbe 

throne,  and  becomes  king  520 

1094, The  Welsh  invade  the  English  border;  besiege 

1005  and  take  Montgomery  Castle,  and  overrun 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire,  and 
reduce  the  lale  of  Anglesey ;  Rufus  marches 
igainat  them ;  foaa  into  Walea,  bat  retreau ; 
oraen  tba  araetioa  of  fbrta  along  tba  frontier  .  385 

Mowbraj,  earl  of  Northnmberland,  entets  into  ■ 
conspiracy  againat  Rufua  to  place  Stephen  on 
the  inrone ;  the  king  marchea  aninst  him  ;  be- 
sieges  him  in  Bamborough  Caatle  ;  he  ia  taken 
prisooer ;  bis  wife  delivers  up  the  castle ;  the 
conapiralora  are  varioualy  punished  .  386 
1004  Ireland  ia  divided  batwaea  Hnrtacb,  aon  of  King 

Tarl«rii,  and  Domnal  HacLocblin  ...  443 

1006  Donald  Baiw  ewiaea  the  aaaaaainatian  of  Duncan, 

and  again  becomea  king  of  Scotland ;  be  eipela 
all  foreign  aetllet*,  and  abolishes  all  inno«Btiona 
on  the  cuatoma  of  the  country  ....  520 
1006  Bobart  rengna  Normandy  lo  Rnliu  for  a  nmi  of 

money  386 

He  aails  to  take  possession  of  it  .  .387 

1097  Eflnr  Atheling  marchea  into  Scotlsnd  320 

1098  DaMats  Donald  Bane,  and  placaa  faia  Dajdiew,  Ed- 

gar, on  the  tbrooe  520 

UMD  Thetown  (tf  HaoatadelivwednptoRnAwbytbe 

liord  of  La  FlOeba  387 

(July  15.)  Jamanleai  ia  eaptond  by  the  Crusaders  393 
1100  Helta  boaiegw  Hana;  Rnlba  instantly  repaira  to 
BarHenr ;  Mana  ia  aurrepdered ;  Rnfna  is 
wounded ;  be  ravagaa  the  country  and  returns 
to  England :  (May]  Richard,  sao  of  Duke  Rob- 
ert, to  killM  hf  an  mow  in  tba  New  Focast   .  387 
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1100  (Aug.  I.)  Rufhs  is  slain  by  an  arrow  tn  Ibe  New 

Foreat,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  who  flies  to 
Nornumdy,  and  afterward  departs  for  the  Holy 
Und   387-380 

Rufus  is  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral  380 

Henry  attempta  to  seize  the  treasures  in  Winches- 
ter Castle ;  is  opposed  by  Robert  de  Breteuil  . 

(Aug.  5.)  Accession  of  Henry  I.;  he  ia  crowned 
in  Weatmineter  Abbey  by  Maurice,  bishop  of 
London ;  Hennr  grante  a  charter  of  libertiea ; 
restores  the  riants  of  the  church ;  and  proniaes 
to  restore  tfae  Tawa  of  Edward  the  Confeaaor  . 

(Nov.  U.)  Heniy  marriea  Matilda,  at  Matld, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scota  . 

He  expela  the  favorites  of  Rufiia  .... 

1101  Ralf  rtamfaard,  biabop  of  Durham,  escapee  from 

the  Tower  of  London  and  goea  to  Normandy  . 
Robert  prepares  to  invade  England 
The  English  fleet  deaert  to  him ;  be  landa  at 
Portamooih ;  peace  ia  concluded,  and  Henry 
cedes  all  the  eaatlea  in  Nonnandy  to  Bobert  394, 306 
Henry  goes  to  war  with  some  of  his  barons ;  siege 
of  Arundel  Castle ;  of  Bridgenorth  i  it  is  cap- 
tured; capitulation  of  Shrewsbury;  Robert 
comes  to  England,  and  ta  made  prisoner ;  Rob- 
ert is  libersted  and  retama  to  Nurmandy  . 
Sibylla,  the  wife  of  Robert,  diea  .... 
Hurtach,  one  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  is  defeated 
by  MacLochlin,  the  other  king,  at  Cobha,  in 

Tyrone  

Henry  invadea  Normandy ;  lays  sipge  to  Tencha- 
bray ;  Robert  marches  to  its  relief ;  is  defeated 
ami  taken  priaooet,  and  Normandy  falls  into  the 
possession  of  Henry;  Edgar  Atholiiig  is  taken 

Iiriaoner  at  the  same  place ;  is  brought  lo  Eng- 
snd,  and  a  pension  is  allowed  him 
Duke  Robert  la  committed  to  prison  for  life ;  he 
attempts  to  eacape;  ia  blinded  by  order  of 

Henry   396, 307 

Henry  lakea  Falaiae,  and  tbere  aecurea  William, 
tbe  inhnt  aon  of  Robert ;  commita  him  to  the 
custody  of  Helie  de  St  Saen  397,  M8 

1107  (Jan.  B.)  Edgar,  king  (tf  Scotland,  dies,  and  is  auc- 

ceeded  liy  AlezanrTer  I.      .      .  680 
Cumberland  is  severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, having  been  bequeathed  by  Edgar  to  his 

brother  David  630 

1100  (July  30.)  Turvot  ia  eonaecrated  bishop  of  St. 

Andrew's  Iw  tba  Arcbbiabop  of  Ynrit  500 
1110  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  affianced  to  Hen- 
rv  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  taz  laid  on 
the  country  to  pay  the  marriage  portion ;  the 
Welsh  are  defeated  ;  and  a  col  on  v  of  Flemings 
establiahed  at  Haverfordweat ;  Heonr  obligee 
the  barons  and  prelates  to  awear  lieafty  to  bis 

son  William  at  Salisbury  396 

1 1 13  The  King  of  France  and  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  aiUck 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy ;  peace  ia  restored  . 
1115  Turgot,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  dice 

1117  Tbotnas  k  Becket  is  bom  

1118  Maud  the  Good,  queen  of  Henry,  dies.   The  Eari 

of  Mellent.  Henry^  chief  minialer,  abo  diea 
H«iry  is  engaged  m  a  war  with  hia  Norman  bat^ 
COS,  among  whom  fa  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders, 
the  friend  of  Henry's  nephew,  the  son  of  Dnke 
Robert,  now  cslled  William  of  Normandy;  Bald- 
win diea  of  his  wounds  receiveil  at  tfaesiegeof  Eo 
Tbe  Order  of  the  Templars  founded 

1119  Hurtach,  one  of  tbe  kings  of  Ireland,  dies 
(Aug.  20.)  The  battle  otBrenville  foucbt  between 

Henry  and  Louia,  king  of  France ;  the  horses  of 
the  King  of  France  and  William  of  Normandy 
are  killed  under  them,  and  they  eacape  on  foot . 

1120  Eadmer  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  is  not 

consecrated  

(Nov.  25.)  Henry  seu  sail  from  Barfleor  for  Etig- 
land ;  the  Blanehe-nef,  the  abip  in  which  Prince 
William  and  hia  aister  embarked,  ia  wrecked, 
and  all  perish  400 

The  Norman  baroDS  again  revolt ;  Henry  marrias 
Alice,  daughter  of  Geoffrey,  duke  of  Lovvaln  . 

1121  MacLochlin,kingofall  Ireland,diea  . 
1124  The  Emperor  Heniy  T.  diea  

Robert,  prior  of  Scone,  ia  made  biabop  of  St.  Ab- 
drew'a,  and  consecrated  by  the  ArchUsbop  of 
York  

(April  27.)  Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  dies, 
and  ia  anccoeded  by  David,  eari  of  Cnaberiand 
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1136  Matilda,  the  widow  of  the  Emparar  Henry  T.,  and 
(laaffbter  of  Henry  1.,  ia  declared  the  next  beir 
to  tE$  throne;  Fulk,  earl  of  An)ou,  goea  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  reoonncea  his  gorenunent  in 
favor  of  bia  ton,  Geoffrey  Plantaaenet  402 

1127  Matilda  ia  married  to  Geoffrey  Plaolagenet  at 

Rouao  403 

Henry  esune  hie  barons  again  to  awear  to  mp- 
port  the  aiiccesaion  of  Matilda ;  David,  king  of 
Scota,  ia  the  firat  to  (]o  ao  .  621, 522 

1188  (July  27.)  William  of  Normandy,  the  aon  of  Rob- 
ert, dies  at  St.  Omer,  of  a  wound  in  the  hand ; 
Matilda  leaves  hei  husband,  and  eoowe  over  to 
Engluid :  tbie  returns  403 

1133  Hntilda  is  oeliTned  of  n  son  at  Hans,  who  is  af- 
leiwaid  Henry  II.  of  England ;  Henry  again 
causes  his  barons  to  awear  to  aupport  the  auc- 
cesaioD  of  Matilda  and  her  children  .     .  403 

1 133  Geofirey,  another  son  of  Matilda,  is  bom     .  404 

1134  William,  a  third  aon,  is  bom  404 

1135  Robert  of  Normandy  diea  in  Catdiff  Castle  .  3D7 
(Nov.  25.)  Henry  ia  taken  sick  while  in  Nomian- 

djr ;  (Dee.  1}  he  dies,  leaving  all  his  territoriaa 
to  his  daughter  Matilda ;  his  boweta  are  buried 
at  St.  Mary'a,  Rouen,  and  his  body  brought 
over  and  buried  at  Reading  Abbey    .  404 

Stephen  arrives  in  London,  and  is  acknowledged 
long  by  the  citizens ;  (Dec.  26}  be  is  crowned  at 
Wefltminater ;  he  calls  a  meeting  of  the  barons 
and  clergy  at  Oxford,  who  swear  to  obey  him 
ao  long  as  he  preserves  the  church  discipline; 
the  pope  confirms  his  election  as  king  407 

Stephen  grants  a  charter  of  libertiea;  he  allows 
bia  barons  to  fortify  their  caatles  407,  408 

1136  Stephen  goea  to  Normandy  and  ia  reedved  at  the 

lawful  aoeceaaor ....  40B 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  invadea  Eoglaod  in  favor 

of  Matilda ;  a  peace  is  concluded  406 
(Feb.)  Henry,  David's  son,  is  created  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  Ijavid  again  invsdea  England ;  a  truce 

ia  made   406, 522 

Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  ia  ac- 
knowledged king  of  alT  Ireland  ....  443 

1137  Robert,  earl  of  Glouceater  cooiea  to  England: 

Bweara  fealty  to  Stephen ;  raises  an  inanrrection 
in  favor  of  Matilda ;  is  aided  by  the  King  of 
Scots ;  Norwich  and  other  royal  caatles  an  ta- 
ken ;  Stephen  regains  them  ....  408 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  ia 
married  to  Louis  VII.  of  France  423 

1138  (March.)  David,  king  of  Scota,  invadea  England 

a  third  time   409, 522 

(June  0.)  DefeaU  the  English  at  Clitherow  522 
Thurstan,  archbishop  of  Ywk,  organixes  an  Anglo- 
Normao  army  of  defense,  before  Stephen  reach- 
es the  north,  and  they  rendexvoos  at  Elferton, 

DOW  Northallertao  409 

(Aug.  22.)  The  battle  of  the  Slandaid  ia  (ought  at 

Northallerton   409. 410,522 

Stephen  seizes  Roger,  bishop  of  Sanun,  and  Al- 
exander, bishop  of  Lincoln      ....  412 
Keeps  them  without  food  till  their  castles  are 

given  up  412, 413 

Stephen  ia  aDromoned  to  appear  before  the  pope's 
legate  and  a  aynod  of  bishops  at  Wincheater, 
but  refuses;  (Dec.)  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarom. 
dies ;  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigel, 
bishop  of  E]y,  join  Matilda       ....  413 

1139  Peace  concluded  at  Durham  between  David,  king 

of  Scots,  and  Stephen ;  David  made  earl  of  Nor- 

tbnmberland  523 

fSept.  1.)  The  ^nod  of  Wiocbeater  dissolved  413 
Matilda  unds  in  England ;  Stephen  surprises  her 
in  A  rondel  Caatle ;  she  ia  allowed  to  depart ;  the 
barons  of  the  north  sod  westioin  Matilda .     413, 414 
Stephen  defeats  the  barons  at  Ely  and  other  placea  414 

1140  Dermond  HacMorrogh,  king  of  Leinater,  seizes 

seventeen  of  his  nMiility  and  putaout  their  eyes  444 

1141  (Feb.  2.)  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  takes  Ste- 

phen prisoner  before  Lincoln ;  by  order  of  Ma- 
tilda, ne  ia  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  at  Bristol  Castle      ....  415 

(March  2.)  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  abandons 
Stephen,  and  the  following  da;  gives  his  bene- 
diction  to  Matilda  in  Winctwatar  Catbedial; 
she  assumes  royal  authority  415,416 

(April  7.)  Matilda  eonvenea  a  meetfu  of  church- 
ine.1,  who,  the  following  day,  nli^  bar 
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1141  aion;  (April  B)  the  deputies  from  London  oo- 
)ect ;  Christian,  the  chaplain  of  St^dien'a  qneen, 
demaoda  the  libeiatitn  of  the  king ;  the  legalei, 
Winchester,  excMnmunicatea  the  adherents  of 
Stephen  416 

(June.)  Matilda  enters  London ;  inaalu  the  queen 
and  Bishop  of  Winchester  .  416,417 

Matilda  ia  driven  from  London  by  Qneen  Maod, 
and  retires  to  Oxford ;  she  attempts  to  seiie  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  he  fortifies  his  palace; 
Hatiloa  entera  the  castle  of  Winchester,  and 
lays  siege  to  the  palace  417,410 

(Aug.  1.)  Thebiahop  besieges  Winchester  Csstle; 
(Sept.  14)  Matilda  makes  her  escape  from  the 
caatle,  and  reaches  Devixes  Caatle ;  ta  carried 
as  a  corpse  frnn  that  place  to  Gloucester ;  her 
adherents,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others, 
are  taken  prisonera ;  but  the  King  of  Scots  es- 
capes and  returns  to  Scotland   .  418,983 

(Nov.  1.)  Stephen  is  set  at  liberty  in  exchsnge  for 
Robert,  earl  of  Olouceaier  418 

(Dec.  7.)  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  ennunona  an 
acclensstical  coiincil,  when  Stephen  m  foraially 
restored  bj  them ;  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Matildav 
husband,  reduces  nearly  the  whole  of  Norman- 
dy, and  the  noblea  acknowledge  Piinee  Uanry 
BB  their  legitimate  duke  419 

1142  Stephen  marches  to  Oxford  and  invests  the  cita- 

del snd  fires  the  town,  after  three  mewba' 
siege ;  (Dec.  20)  Matilda  escapes  in  the  enow ; 
is  loiiieo  by  the  Earl  of  Glouceater  and  her  son, 
Prmce  Henry,  at  Wallingford ;  Oxibrd  Castle 
surrenders  420 

1143  Stephen  ia  defeated  at  Wilton  by  the  Eari  of 

Gloucester  420 

1147  Matilda's  aon.  Prince  Henry,  ia  sent  back  to  Nor^ 

mandy ;  (Oct.)  Robert,  eari  of  Gloucester,  diea 

of  a  fever ;  Matilda  quits  England  420 

1148  Theobald, archbishoporCauterbury.iaezilad;  the 

churches  in  half  tne  kingdom  are  closed  .  420 

1149  Prince  Henry  lands  in  Scotland  and  is  met  by  King 

David  at  Carlisle,  wbete  be  knights  him  .  421 
David  and  hia  aon  Henry  invade  England  and  ad- 
vance to  Lancaaler         .  *  .  £33 
Thomas  k  Becket  goea  to  Rooie  and  obtains  a  pr» 
hibition  against  the  anointing  of  Prince  Enatace  431 

1150  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  dies,  and  Prince  Henry  auceecda 

as  duke  of  Anjou  421 

Stephen  requirea  Ibe  ArchbistMp  of  Canterbury 
to  anmnt  Prince  Eustace,  his  aon,  but  be  re- 
fuses  420 

1151  Ireland  is  divided  between  two  imnces  by  Turlogh 

O'Connor,  after  the  battle  of^Moinnior  443 
Wimund,  an  adventurer  in  Scotland,  ia  taken  pris- 
oner, and  has  hia  eyes  put  out  .  523 
Maud,  the  queen  of  Stephen,  dies,  and  ia  buried 
at  Faversham  483 

1152  Eleanor,  wife  of  Louis  VIL  of  France,  ia  divorced  4S4 
Prince  Henry  marries  her,  and  attains  Poictou, 

Guienne,  and  Aquitaine  421 

He  lands  in  England  with  an  army ;  be  ia  met  by 

Stephen  at  Wallingford ;  a  truce  is  agreed  upon ; 

Prince  Euatace  dies  4SS 

(June  12.)  Henry,  son  of  David,  king  of  Scotland, 

dies  523 

1153  (Hay  24.)  David,  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  it 

succeeded  by  his  grai>dson,  Malcolm  IV.  .  523 
(Nov.  7.)  A  peace  ia  concluded  at  Winchester  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henry ;  the  latter  is- 
adopted  aa  hia  aon ;  appointed  his  successor, 
and  baa  the  kingdom  given  to  him  after  the 
king'a  death ;  the  officera  of  Stephen,  who  bold 
the  Tower  it  Londoa,  and  aeveral  caatlea  in 
different  parU  of  England,  give  hostages  to  Hen- 

3r  to  surreitder  these  fortresses  at  Stephen'a 
eath  4S2 

MacMorrogh,  king  of  Leinater,  carries  off  Dergor- 
villa,  the  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruaic   .  443 

1154  Prince  Henry  retuma  to  the  continent;  (October 

25)  King  Stephen  diet,  and  ia  buried  at  Faver- 
sham Monastery  423 

(Dec.)  Henry  arrivee  in  England  and  entera  Win- 
chester ;  (Dec.  19)  he  is  crowned,  with  his 
queen,  in  Westmioster  Abbey  by  Theobeid,  aidi- 
tuAop  of  Canterbury  439 

He  maua  the  barona  and  Udiopa  iwwar  baity  to 
bia  two  aona,  William  and  Henry:  the  Ean  of 
Laiceater  ia  ippointad  gnnd  jeitldarT  of  the 
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IIM  kingdom ;  a  new  coinage  is  iMosd ;  the  forajgn 
compaoiea  of  adTeoturera  are  eipelled ;  toe 
king  •amnmu  a  great  eonndl,  and  obtaim  tbdr 
sanetkn  to  reauow  the  cuttes  granted  bv  Ste- 
phen and  Matilda      ......  428 

Efinan  hnndred  of  the  caatlea  are  lereled ;  at  the 
iiege  of  Bridgenorth,  Henri's  life  ia  aaved  bj 
HuDPTt  de  Sl  Clair;  the  six  atrone  caatlea  of 
Stephen'a  brother,  the  Biahop  of  wincheatar, 
are  deatrored,  and  the  bishop  fliea  to  Clagnjr; 
Geoffrer,  Henry'a  younger  brother,  lajra  claim  to 

the  carldoni  of  Anjoa  427 

1156  Hennr  goei  to  France,  and  doee  homage  to  Louis 
VIi.  for  Normandy  and  other  provinces ;  he  re- 
doeea  Anioa,  and  grants  Geoffrey  a  penaion  427 

Torlogh  CConDor,  king  of  Ireland,  called  0'Coii< 
nor  the  Oteat,  diea.  wtd  ia  aucceeded  Har* 
toch  Oliochlin  aa  anpreme  king      ...  444 

Tboroaa  &  Becket  is  made  chancellor  of  England, 
preceptor  to  the  prince,  and  warden  of  the  Tower  431 
tlft7  Henry  ioTades  Wales;  he  is  defeated  with  great 
Loea  at  Coleahill  Forest ;  he  cats  down  foreata ; 
erects  forts ;  the  Welsh,  after  a  few  montbt,  do 
homage  and  glTe  bostagea  428 

Malcolm  IV.  or  Seotlawf  resigns  at  Cheater  his 
claim  to  territory  north  of  the  l^ne  and  all  his 
right  to  Cumberland,  and  all  other  posaeasiooa 
in  England  except  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  .  524 
1158  Ualeolm  attends  at  Carliate  to  be  knighted  by 

Henry,  hot  qnarrela,  and  retama  home    .  S24 

Geoffrey,  Henry's  younger  brother,  dies  428 

Henry  claims  Nantes,  and  takes  poasesaim  of 
that  and  several  other  places  at  tne  head  of  a 
powerfni  army ;  Thomas  4  Becket  goes  ss  am- 
baaaador  to  nvw ;  Henry  soon  after  goes  there 
in  petaoo  428 

He  commntea  the  personal  services  of  his  vassals 
for  a  snm,  and  raise*  a  large  army  428 
USQ  He  embarks  for  Touloose  with  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland  <wbom  he  knights  in  France),  A  Beck- 
el,  and  otbera   429, 524 

Makolm  returns  to  Scotland ;  his  nobles  attenqtt 
to  aeise  him  534 

Henry  takes  Cabors  and  retnma  to  Normandy ; 
Becket  fortifiea  Cahora;  takes  three  castles, 
and  retnms  to  Normandy  430 

1160  Peace  is  coDcluded  between  Henry  and  Loais ; 

Constance,  qneen  of  France,  dies  i  Looit  mar- 
ries Adelais,  niece  of  King  Stephen  .  630 
Prince  Henry  ia  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Lonia ;  Loaia  exiles  the  Knighla  Tempista  431 

1161  Theobald,  archbisbop  of  Canterbury,  dies  .  433 
1182  Thomas  k  Becket  made  primate  of  England  433 
1163  The  Welsh  rise  in  arms,  but  are  defeated  436 

Becket  lays  claim  to  Rochester  Caatle  and  other 
castles  and  several  bironiea;  be  excommonU 
catea  William  de  Eynaford,  bat  at  the  command 
of  Henry  absolves  him  433 

(July  1.)  Malcolm  IV.  of  Scotland  renews  his 
homage  to  King  Henry  at  Woodatock  525 
IIH  (Jan.  25.)  Becket  and  the  clergy  sign  a  series  of 
articles,  rendering  the  clergy  subject  to  the  civil 
eoQTta  for  felony,  at  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire, 
called  the  ConadtatioM  of  Clarenfen ;  Becket 
ia  cited  before  the  council  at  Northampton  433 

(Oct.  IS.)  Becket  appeara  before  the  king  with  his 
paatoral  ataff';  ia  renounced  as  primate  by  the 
bishops ;  he  ia  accused  of  magic ;  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  434 

(Oct.  26.)  He  leaves  Northampton  and  flies  to 
Gravebnea;  he  is  reinvested  by  the  pope  as  arch- 
Itisbop  436 

Hnnry  tmnishes  his  relations  and  friends,  and  eeiiea 
his  goods  and  possessions  ....     433i  436 

Halc<Hm  IV,  routs  the  army  of  Somerled,  thane  at 
Argyle,  who,  with  his  sod,  is  slain    .     .      .  S24 
1166  BaDiycommandBinpenoDaeampal^agaiDBttha 
Welsh,  and  commits  greet  crndtwa  apoa  hia 
hoatagea   438 

(Dec. 9.)  Malcolm  IV.diesatJedburgh,aDdissac- 
ceeded  by  William  the  Lion  ....  525 
1166  Inanrrection  in  Brittany.  Henry,  accompanied 
by  William,  king  of  Scots,  passes  over  and  re- 
daces  the  eoantry  to  aubmisaion ;  he  keeps  his 
court  at  Moant  sl  Michael      .      .  .430,825 

(Dec.)  Martoeh  0*Loehlin.  king  of  Ireland,  ia  kilt* 
ed  m  battle,  and  ia  Hceaeded  by  Boderiek  OCon- 
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1167  Henry  orders  a  tax  to  be  levied  for  the  support  (rf 

the  war  in  the  Holy  Land  436 

(May.)  Becket  ezcommunicstes  in  the  chnrch  of 
Veialay  the  supporters  of  the  Cmstitutions  of 
ClarendoD,  «ia  aeveral  of  the  favorites  of 
Henry  430,437 

1167  Dermmd  MacHnrrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  acknowl- 
edges himself  vaasal  to  Henry,  at  Aquitaine,  and 
Henry  grants  him  protection ;  he  comea  to  Eng- 
land ;  engages  with  Richard  de  Clara,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  called  Strongbow,  end  Maurice  FHx- 
gerald  and  Robert  Fitzstephen,  for  aid  in  bis 
restoration ;  returns  to  Ireland  .  445,486 
The  Empress  Matilda  dies  at  Rmien    ...  437 

1160  Dermond  ia  defeated  by  Roderick  and  O'Ruare, 
and  accepts  part  of  hia  former  territory  as  CRu- 

Bic'a  vaasal  446 

Peace  is  condoded  between  the  kings  oS  England 
end  France ;  Henry^  sons  do  homage  for  their 
several  Gefii,  dec.  Marriage  is  agreed  between 
Prince  Richard  and  Alice,  a  daagnter  ot  Loots  .  437 

1170  An  English  army  and  the  Irish,  under  the  com- 

mand of  Dermond  MacHorrogh,  besiege  Wex- 
ford, which  surrenders  440 

Fitastephen  overcomes  the  district  of  Ossory; 
MacMurrogh  ia  acknowledged  king  of  Leinater ; 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  arriveafrom  England.  Dub- 
lin ia  reduced    446,447 

(Hay.)  Raymond  le  Groa  lands  in  Waterfoid ;  be 

defeats  the  faibabitanta  448 

(June  14.)  Prince  Hentr  !■  crowned  during  hia 
fsther's  lifetime  by  tne  Aidibiahop  of  York ; 
William,  king  of  Scots,  and  DtvM,  hia  son,  do 

homage  to  the  prince   438, 535 

(July  22.)  A  congress  is  held  on  the  bordere  of 
Touraine,  when  Henry  and  Becket  are  recon- 
ciled ;  Becket  sends  into  England  lettera  of  ex- 
commonicatkni  apinet  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  bishops  cm  London  and  Salisbury  .  438 
(Sept.)  Strongbow  embarks  st  Hilford  Haven  with 
alarge  force  and  lands  near  Watetford  ;  the  city 
is  attacked  and  taken ;  Strongbow  marries  Eva, 
the  daughter  of  MacMurrogh ;  DnUin  is  taken ; 

Mesth  is  overrun    -   448,449 

The  English  alavea  in  Ireland  aet  at  liberty ;  proc- 
lamation of  Henry  for  the  return  of  the  English ; 
the  Danea  invade  Ireland  ;  attack  Dublin,  but 
are  defeated  ;  Dermond  MacMurrogh  dies,  and 
Strongbow  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Leinster 
in  risht  of  his  wife ;  Lawrence,  archbiahop  of 
DobliD,  causes  a  confederacy  of  native  princes 
under  the  command  of  Roderick,  to  inveat  Dub- 
lin  440 

Strongbow  cuts  his  way  through  the  army  of  Rod- 
erick, which  he  routs ;  Fitzstephen  is  besieged 
in  Wexford  and  auirendera ;  Strongbow  repaira 
to  Newnham,  in  Gloucesterebire,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Henry ;  he  aurrenden  DubUn  and  oth- 
er forts  to  the  king,  and  hoMm  the  remainder  in 
aubjection  to  the  Enghsh  crown  .  450 

(Dec.  1.)  Becket  landa  at  Sandwich ;  proceeds  to 

Canterbury  438 

Excommunicates  Raoulf  and  Robert  de  Broe  and 
tbe  Rector  of  Harrow ;  the  excommunicated 

biabope  appeal  to  the  king  438 

Becket  ia  murdered  in  St.  ADgU8tine*s  Church, 
Canterbury  43^441 

1171  (Oct.  18.)  Henry,  attended  by  Strongbow  and  a 

large  army,  lands  at  Crook,  near  Waterford; 
Henry  receives  the  submission  of  msnv  princes 
and  chieftains,  and  all  Ireland,  except  Ulster,  is 
subjugated   450, 451 

1172  (April  17.)  Henry  appoints  Hugh  da  Lacy  govern- 

or of  Dublin  and  saila  from  Wexford,  and  tbe 
aame  day  landa  at  Portfinnan,  in  Walea    .  461 

(May.)  Henry  is  absolved  from  the  murder  of 
Becket  by  the  pope's  legates  at  Avnnchea  443 

Prince  Henry  is  again  crowned ;  bis  consort,  Mar- 
garet, dangler  of  Louis  of  Frarwe,  is  crowned 
with  him ;  Prince  Hrary  demands  the  sovereign- 
ty of  either  England  or  Normandy  i  he  flies  to 
the  French  court  453 

The  Irish  rise  against  the  English  537 

1173  (March.)  Ridiard  snd  Oeoffi«y,  the  king's  othtc 

anna,  go  to  Um  F^aneb  court,  and  Qtiaen  E!lea- 
nor  abandona  bar  buaband,  but  b  retaken  and 
irniwiaoned :  Piinee  Henry  ia  adinowladgad 
■owktaiKorEnglaod     Lonli  of  FVanca;  the 
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1173  thiM  princM  iwav  that  llwy  will  not  nwlta 
peace  with  Henir  whhoDt  the  eooMut  of  the 
ttsrona  of  Fnnce  453 

Henry  declarsa  that  Eagland  belon^t  to  the  juria- 
diction  of  the  pope ;  (June)  the  war  commencaa 
in  Nonnandy,  but  the  rebale  and  iDvedera  are 
repulced ;  and  I  meeting  Mkee  place  between 
the  king*  (rf£iisfauidaiidFnDee.  TheEMiof 
Leiceatw  innilta  Henrjr  453 

Richard  de  Loot  repolMa  ibe  Scote ;  bams  Ber* 
wick  454 

MVilliam  the  lAoa  is  created  eul  of  Northamber- 
land  by  Prince  Henry  525 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  taken  priaoner  br  De  Lucy  454 

1174  Louis  and  Prince  Henry  again  attack  Normandy ; 

Prince  Richard  leads  the  inaurgenta  in  Poictou 
and  Aquiiaine;  Roger  de  Mowbray  revolts  in 
Yorkehire ;  the  Scotch  invade  England  ;  Hugh 
Bigod  takes  Norwich  Caatle;  (July  8}  Henry 
fotunia  to  England,  and  lands  al  Southampton, 
bringing  as  pruonen  bis  own  and  Prinee  Hen- 
ry's wife ;  does  penance  at  the  grave  of  Becket ; 
he  is  scourged  in  the  cbnrch  454, 459 

(July  12.)  Ranulph  de  Glanville  ukea  William 
tw  Lion  prisoner  with  sixty  Scottish  lords; 
William  ia  sent  to  Fslaise  ....  455,456 

Henry  sobdnes  the  revolt  in  England,  and  leads 
his  army  into  Nonnandy,  where  fas  raises  the 
siego  of  Kouen   455, 525 

Henry  is  reconciled  to  hia  children,  end  peace  is 
re8U>T«d  455 

(Dec.)  William  the  Ijon  is  released,  on  doing 
homage  to  Henry,  Iqr  the  trsa^  of  Falaise     456, 525 

1175  Heniy  again  ai  variance  with  hia  eldest  son;  tbey 

are  reconciled  456 

Ireland  is  subjected  to  England  by  treaty ;  the 
King  of  Ireland  does  h(»nage    ....  527 

1177  (HarcB.)  Henry  arbitrates  the  diapata  between 
Alfonao,  king  of  Caatil^  and  Sancbo,  king  of 
Navarre   456 

117S  The  chapter  of  SL  ADdtaw'a  elect  Jolm  Scot  their 
bishop ;  William  seiaea  the  revenues,  and  caosea 
Hugh  to  be  consecrated ;  Pope  Alexander  IlL 
cancels  the  appointment  526 

1179  John  Scot  ia  conaecrated ;  is  banished  .  626 

1J81  WilUam  is  excommuniested,  and  Scotland  Isid  un- 
der an  interdict;  Pope  Alexander  dies;  Pope 
Locins  llL  reverses  the  decree,  and  appoints 
Hugh,  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  John,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld   .826 

1183  Prince  Richard  refuses  to  do  honia|a  to  his  broth- 

er Henry  for  ihe  duchy  of  Aqnitaine ;  war  com- 
mences between  them  457 

1183,  King  Henry  and  Prince  Geoffrey  are  at  war  with 

1184  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Richard;  Prince  Hen- 
ry submits  to  hia  father;  King  Henry  is  nearly 
aBsassinflted  at  Limoges;  Prince  Henry  tails 

sick  at  Cb&leau  Hanoi ;  (June  11)  he  din  457,458 
Henry  lakes  Limoges  by  assault ;  takea  several 
castles ;  captures  Bertrand  de  Born ;  pardons 
him  i  Prince  Geoffrey  is  reconciled  to  his  father ; 
Queen  Eleanor  ia  released  from  csptivity ;  Geof- 
frey demands  the  earldom  of  Anjou ;  is  refused ; 
flies  to  the  French  court;  prepares  for  war  459 

1186  He  is  killed  al  a  tournainpnt ;  is  buried  by  Philip 
II.,  king  of  Prance ;  Prince  Richard  goes  to  the 
French  court;  seizes  his  father's  treasures  at 
Chinon ;  brads  another  revolt  in  Aquitaiiie ;  sub- 
mits to  his  fiitfaer,  and  swears  cWlience  .  451^  460 
William  the  Lion  marries  Ermengarde,  daughter 
of  Viscount  Beaumont ;  Henry  restores  the  caa- 
tle of  Edinburgh  to  him  826 

Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
marries  Constance,  aunt  of  William  the  Good, 
king  of  Sicily  473 

I1B7  Donald  Bane  or  MacWilliam,  Eraudson  of  King 
Duncan,  invadea  Roea  and  Horay,  but  is  re- 
pulsed  526 

(Sept.)  Jerusalem  ia  retaken  by  the  Mohammedans  460 

1168  (Jan.)  Peace  between  Henry  and  Philip ;  they 
meet  and  agree  to  march  to  the  Holy  Land; 

S'eb.)  Henry  calls  a  council  at  Gidiiuton,  in 
ortbampttmsbire ;  money  is  raised ;  the  Jews 
an  persecuted,  and  more  money  raised  for  the 

Holy  War  460 

(Nov.)  Prince  Richard  does  homage  to  King  Philip 
for  hie  father's  cootinenul  territories;  Philip  sad 
Richard  take  many  (tf  Henry's  towns  401 
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1180  (Jnne.)  Henry  sues  for  peace;  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Philip  sppointed ;  s  treaty  is  prepared ; 
(July  6)  King  Henry  dies  at  Chinon,  and  u  bur- 
ied at  Fontevnod  461,463 

Queen  Eleanor  is  Ubetsted  and  made  regent  46S 
Richard  I.  iMoms  to  England,  accompanied  by 

Prince  John  466 

(Sept.  2.)  iSoelamatiott  forbidding  Jews  to  be 

preeent  at  the  coronation  467 

(Sept.  3.)  Richord  ia  crowned  st  Westminster  by 

Baldwin,  archlrishop  of  Canteifaury  .  .  466 

Uasaacie  of  the  Jews  in  London ;  Richard  raises 

money  for  the  crusade       ....  467,408 
Releases  William  the  Lion  from  his  obligations 

to  the  crown  of  England  456,468,926 
He  appointa  a  regency ;  gives  John  various  earl- 
doms ;  and  some  lands  to  Queen  Eleanor  406 
(Nov.)  William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  dies  473 
1190  Tanered  is  crowned,  at  Palermo,  king  of  Sicily  .  473 
(Feb.)  Richard  holds  a  great  coancU  fa)  Nonnan- 
dy ;  he  exchangee  oetns  with  Philip  of  Franca .  M6 
The  English  and  French  amies  are  assembled  at 
Vexelai  sod  march  to  Lynis ;  the  Engliah  deet 
sails  from  Dartmouth;  the  ships  sre  dispersed 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  sixty-three  reach  the  Ta* 
gus  and  land ;  commit  excesses ;  depart  and 
reach  Messina;  Richard  visiu  many  paru  of 

Italy   460-472 

The  Jews  are  msssscred  hi  several  psrU  of  Eng- 
land ;  (March  16)  a  great  maasscre  of  the  Jews 

at  York  487 

(Sept  23.)  Richard  anivea  at  Measma ...  472 
Seizes  the  town  of  Bagnara;  and  takes  Mes- 
sina   473,  <74 

He  receives  a  large  sum  from  Tanered ;  sffiaiices 
hia  nephew,  Pnnce  Arthur,  to  an  infant  daugh- 
ter of  Tanered  ;  Richard  confora  with  Giovac* 

chino  of  Calabria  475 

Meets  Tanered;  basdiaputes  with  Philip;  (March 
30)  Philip  saila  for  Acre ;  Berengarta.  tM  daQ^h- 
ler  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  amves  in  Brindisi ; 
and  sails  in  the  English  fleet  from  Acre  .     470, 477 
Prince  John  takes  the  castles  of  Nottingham  and 

Tickhill,  and  is  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne  4BS 
Richard  arrives  at  Rhodes ;  he  sails  for  Cypraa, 
reduces  the  island,  and  levies  tribute,  snd  sends 
the  emperor  to  a  castle  at  Tripoli ;  he  msrriee 
Berengarta  at  Limasol ;  embarns  for  Acre ;  he 
captures  a  large  ship  ud  massacres  the  crew : 
(June  8  f  Richard  arrives  at  Acre ;  Ihe  siege  (rf 
the  caslte  proceeds.   The  kings  of  England  and 

France  quarrpl   477*476 

U9I  (June  12.)  Acre  ia  s unendered ;  Philip  qpiits  Acre 

snd  returns  to  Francs  470 

The  Crusaders  massacre  the  boetages  given  at  the 

capitulation  of  Acre  480 

Naples  is  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  .  486 
(Aug.  22.)  Richard  marches  toward  Jerusalem  480 
(Sept.  7.)  Defeats  Saladin  near  Azotus,  and  takes 

possession  of  JaflTa  461 

(Oct.  9.)  Prince  John  ia  declared  chief  govenor 
of  England ;  Loocbamp,  the  justiciary,  is  depD> 
sed ;  John  obtains  possession  of  ths  Tower  490 
(Nov.)  Richard  marches  from  Jaffa;  retreats  to 
Ascaton  ;  Richard  and  his  followera  repair  the 

fortifications  481 

Quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  Rich- 
ard  •482 

He  negotiatea  for  peace  with  Saladin ;  nvea  Guy 
of  Luaignan  -the  island  of  Cypres;  Conrsd  of 
Montferrat,  titular  king  of  Jernaalem,  is  mni^ 
dered  at  Tyre;  Henry  of  Champagne  takes 
possesaion  of  Tyre ;  marries  the  widow  of  Con 
nid ;  and  is  acknowledged  king  of  Jerusalem  .  483 
1192  Saladin  takes  the  town  of  Jaffa  all  but  the  cita- 
del ;  Richard  retakes  it ;  battle  of  Jaffa ;  truce 
ia  made  for  three  years  between  the  Crnsadere 
and  Saladin ;  snd  the  former  go  to  Jerusalem  as 

pilgrims  484 

(Oct.)  Richard  sails  from  Acre;  (Nov.)  reaches 
Corfu ;  he  is  driven  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Istris ; 
he  is  discovered ;  fliss  as  for  as  Erperg,  and  is 
captured  Im  the  Doke  of  Austria  snd  confined 
fa  Uie  castle  of  Tiemsteign  MS,  466 

John  goes  to  France  and  does  homage  to  King 
Philip  for  his  brother'a  dominions  on  the  cMiti- 
nent ;  John  ukes  Wiudsm-  sod  Wslttngford  cas- 
tlM;  demands  tba  crown  in  liOndoQ;  is  npnlsad  402 
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1103  Philip  prenaraa  to  make  war  on  Nonnandy ;  Joho 

is  betrothed  to  Alice,  the  French  king's  sister  .  491 
Philip  is  defeated  io  Nonnandjr  by  t£e  Earl  of 
Leicester  492 

1193  The  Duke  of  AnMria  srili  King  Richird  to  the 

Emperor  Henrv ;  be  ia  confined  in  the  T;rrot  487, 482 
The  emperor  ana  the  duke  are  exeofnmunicated ; 

Bichard  ia  bnMigbt  before  the  diet  of  the  eoipiie  492 
(Sept.  82.)  Teran  are  agreed  apon  lor  the  libera- 
tiooorRicbaidj  70,000  mrita  an  nised  for  the 
itnaon  493 

UU  (Feb.)  Richard  ia  liberated ;  (Mvcb  13)  be  land* 
at  Sandwich;  marcheatoLoodon:  Nottingham 
Cutle  snrrendera;  (Uareh  39)  bdda  a  great 
council  at  Notlingumi  be  ia  reetawned  at 

Winchester  493 

Prince  John  tnaaaacres  the  officer*  of  the  garrison 
of  Evreux;  (May)  Richard  land*  at  Barflear: 
John  aubmits  and  ia  forgiven;  Philip  ia  defeated 
in  several  engagements ;  (July  23)  Inice  ia 
agreed  on  iot  one  year ;  the  Duke  of  Austria 
diea  494 

1195  Hubert  Waller  ia  appointed  grand  Justtciary  494 

1196  William  FitzOabert  beads  a  aecret  aocietjf ;  he  is 

•nested ;  h«  ataba  Geoffrey,  a  eiiiien ;  la  hang* 
•d  in  West  Smithfield;  a  great  bioine  am) 

Wilague  in  England  405 
illiam  the  Lion  aeiiM  the  Earl  of  OAney  and 

Caithness  526 

1107  The  barons  of  Brittany  and  Aquitaine  revolt ;  join 
the  French  king;  Richard  marries  hia  sister 
Joan  to  the  Earl  of  Touluuae;  Richanl  takes 
the  Bishop  of  Besuvais  priaoner,  who  i*  com- 
mitted to  a  dungeon  in  Rouen  Castle  495 
(Sept.)  The  Emperor  Henry  dies  at  Hesaioa; 

trace  again  agreed  upon  496 

1190  Richard  defeats  Philip  near  Gisors     ...  496 

1199  (April  a)  Death  of  King  Richard;  ia  buried  at 

rootevraud ;  (April  25)  John  ia  inaugurated  at 
Rouen ;  (May  25)  he  lands  nt  Shoreham  .  497 

(May  27.)  He  la  crowned  at  Westminster ;  (May 
28)  the  barons  and  prelates  do  homage  to  him  .  496 

The  French  king  deoaanda  for  Arthur  of  Britisny  i 
all  John's  coumeolal  possessions  except  Nor- 
mandy; the ttooMof John ravage^Bnttany;  Ar- 
thur is  knighted  oy  Philip  499 

1200  Peace  concluded)  and  Arthur  diainheiited   .  409 
John  marries  Isabella,  the  wife  of  the  CooDt  de 

la  Harebe;  he  la  leciDWDCd  at  Wealmiiiater 

with  bit  aueen  500 

(Not.  S8.)  WiUiam  Uie  Lion  does  homage  to  John 

at  Lincoln  526 

1301  Constance,  mother  of  Arthur  of  BrtUany,  dies  500 

1202  Arthur  invests  the  town  of  Mirebean;  takea  it; 

Queen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  11.,  defends  the 
citadel ;  John  marches  to  her  relief;  (July  31) 
John  obtains  poaeoasioH  of  the  town  and  takea 
Arthur,  the  Count  da  la  Marebe,  and  others, 

prisoners  500 

Arthur  ia  confined  at  Falaiae,  and  afterward  in  the 
castle  of  Rouen  501 

1203  (April  3.)  Death  of  Arthur    ....     501, 502 
A  general  insurrection  takes  place  in  Brittanv ; 

many  ofJohn^  territories  are  taken;  (Oec.)Jolin 
fliea  tvm  Rooen  to  England  ....  303 
IjOl  Rouen,  Verneuil,  and  Cbitean  Gaillard  snrren- 
der  to  Philip,  and  Normandy  is  reaunexed  to 
the  French  dominions;  Brittanv.  Anjou,  Maine, 
Toaraine,  and  Poictou  acknowledge  Philip  503 

1206  John  inTades  Brittany;  takea  RoeMlle;  boms 

Aogera ;  lays  siege  to  Nantes ;  peace  made  for 

two  yeara  504 

1207  John  disputea  with  the  pope  the  right  of  appoint- 

ing bishopa;  John  de  Orayia  appointed  arch- 
bishop ofCanterfoary;  the  pope  appoiota  Ste- 
phen Langton ;  John  expela  the  monka  of  Can- 
tetfaory ;  seizes  their  enecta ;  the  pope  aends 
onlen  to  the  bishopa  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor- 
cester to  wait  upon  the  king,  in  his  name,  and 
to  threaten  him  with  the  interdict ;  John  defies 

the  pope's  threau  904 
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1206  (March  23.)  The  kingdom  ia  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  the  king  obligee  hia  noblea  to  place  their 
cbildren  in  hia  hands  as  seeuritiea  Sot  their  al- 

leguiDca  504 

1900  S<Aai  is  ezcommanieated  56* 

He  applies  for  aid  to  the  Mohammedaos  of  Spain  600 
He  advances  as  far  as  Norham  agaioat  Wilfiam 
the  Lira,  but  a  trace  is  conclnded  527 

1210  (June  6.)  John  lands  in  Ireland ;  receives  the  hom- 

age of  many  chieftains  ;  redoeea  some  castle* ; 
establishes  English  lawa ;  appoinla  that  the 
same  money  shall  be  current  in  both  countries ; 
he  intrusts  the  gorerament  of  Ireland  to  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  returns  to  Englatul  90S 

1211  The  Jews  are  again  persecuted;  John  leads  an 

army  into  WaJea;  (rtHaiiiB  tribote  and  carries 
away  hostages  fiOS 

1212  The  Welsh  itoe;  J<An  hangs  the  boaUges;  the 

barons  of  England  revolt   ....     505, 506 

1213  John  ia  depoaed  by  the  pope.    Philip  collects  a 

large  fleet  for  the  invasi<m  of  England ;  John 
sends  out  ships ;  they  destroy  the  princiul  iwt 
of  the  French  fleet;  JiAn  eoeampa  on  Barbam 
Downs:  the  pope'a  legato  enivea,  and  John  aob- 
mita ;  (May  15)  John  aweira  fealty  to  the  pope 
and  aarranoers  hie  kingduoi     ....  506 

John  orders  Peter  the  Hermit  to  be  murdered  ;  an 
English  fleet  sails  from  Portamonth  to  aid  the 
Earl  of  Flanders ;  great  naval  victory  gained 
over  the  French  at  Damme       ....  507 

The  barooa  refnae  to  embark  in  an  expedition 
against  France ;  John  makes  war  on  them  ■ 
(^Aug.  25)  Langton  aweara  the  herons  at  Lon- 
aon  to  maintain  tbe  charter  of  Henry  T. ;  (Sept. 
29)  John  again  sweara  fealty  to  the  pope  .  506 

1214  John  again  marches  an  army  againat  the  French  .  506 
(Jaly  27.)  Battle  of  BooTioes,  in  which  tbe  earia 

of  Bouiogoe,  Fbndera,  and  SaHabnry  an  taken 
priaonera   506,  SOO 

(Oct.  19.)  A  trace  ia  made  between  England  and 
France ;  (Oct.  20)  John  returns  to  England ; 
(Nov.  20)  Ibe  herons  meet  at  St.  Edmund'a 
Bury,  and  swear  to  assert  their  rights  500 

(Dec.  4.)  William  the  Lira,  king  of  Scotland,  dies 
at  Stirling ;  (Dec.  10)  accesaion  of  Alexander  II.  527 

1215  (Jan.)  The  bartms  demand  the  Great  Charter; 

(Feb.  2^  John  swears  to  ntgage  in  the  Holy 
War;  the  barona  nteet  at  Staoifonl:  march  to 
Oxford ;  they  present  tbe  heads  of  their  de- 
mands ;  tbey  elect  Robert  FiuWaltor  their 
leader;  (May  84)  they  enter  Londim;  Jubo 
agrees  to  their  tenns  510 

(June  15.)  Meeting  at  Runnymead;  John  grants 
the  Great  Charter  511 

John  invites  an  anny  of  foreign  mercenariea,  and 
takea  Rocheater  Castle ;  the  barons  are  excoin- 
municBtrd  by  tbe  pope;  John  ravagea  the  coun- 
try ;  the  Khig  of  Scots  naaials  the  barons ;  John 
purstM*  faim  as  far  aa  Edinburgh,  and  devas- 
tastes  Haildmgton,  Dunbar,  and  Berwick  .  613 

(Dec.  16.)  The  rarons  are  again  excommunicated 
and  London  laid  ander  an  intordict ;  the  Eng- 
lish crown  ia  ofiered  to  Loo  is,  son  of  Philip,  king 
of  France,  by  tfie  confederato  barons .  513 

1216  (May  30.)  The  French  army  lands  at  Sandwich ; 

Louis  takea  RochesUr  Castle ;  (Jnne  2)  he  en- 
tora  London,  and  the  barona  do  homage  and 
swear  fealty  to  him  in  St.  Paol'a  Cathedral; 
(July  16)  Pope  fooocent  diea;  Loois  faeaiMea 
Dover Caatloi  the  baniH  besiate  Windsor 
tie   ...  513 

The  Viscount  Melon  dies ;  (Oct.)  John  marches 
through  Petorbonragh ;  his  baggage  and  army 
are  nearly  all  swallowed  up  hy  the  Waah  at 
Foasdike;  he  repairs  to  Swineabfad  AU>ey ; 

(Oct.  15.)  John  ia  aeiwd  with  fever,  and  ia  carried 
to  the  cattle  of  Newark  514 

He  BppoinU  his  son  Hrnry  hia  successor;  the 
barona  wiUi  him  swear  nalty  to  the  prince ; 
(Oct.  18)  Kmg  John  dies ;  ia  buried  in  Worcea- 
tor  Cathedral  515 
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1516  Accession  of  Heorr  III. ;  (Oct.  26)  Henry  ia 

crowned  *t  81.  Peter^  Chatcli.  tllouentcr; 
does  homage  to  Ihe  pope  (br  Englmd  and  Ire- 
land  648 

Louis  raises  tbe  Biege  of  Dover  CsMle;  (Nov.  6) 
the  Tower  of  Lonnoti  la  given  up  to  htm  .  649 

(Oct.  II.)  tireit  eooncil  at  Brietoli  tbe  Barl  of 
Pombroke  chooen  rector  regis  et  regni ;  Magna 
Charta  ia  revised  648 

(I>ec.  0.)  Louis  takes  Hertrord  Castle ;  takes 
Berfehamjwtead  Castle ;  trace  agreed  upon  649 

1517  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  besieges  Mount  Sorel  Cas- 

tie ;  (May  S6)  the  battle  called  "  The  Fair  of 
Lincoln"  fought ;  (June)  Louis  ofiera  tems  of 
aecommodation ;  (Ang.  23)  French  fleet  aaila 
from  Calais;  (Auk-  24)  Hubert  de  Burgh  ukea 
or  deatroys  the  whole  650 

(Sept.  11]  Louis  agrees  lo  abandon  his  claim  on 
EnglaQd ;  (Sept.  14)  be  aaila  for  France ;  (Oct. 
2)  the  banma  who  had  adhered  to  Louts  are  re- 
ceived at  coort :  (Oct.  4)  new  charter  grauted 
to  the  city  of  LiOoaoQ  651 

(Dec.  1.)  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Scots,  surrenders 
to  Henry  the  town  of  Carliale,  and  does  hom- 
age for  his  English  possessions  ....  676 

Treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  Norway ;  tbe 

Seen-mother  is  remarried  to  the  Count  de  la 
arche;  Magna  Charta  again  confirmed;  the 
Cbiiter  of  Foreats  is  granted    ...  651 
KIO  (Hay.)  The  Eari  of  Pembroke,  tbe  regent,  dies, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Temple  Church  ;  Hubert  de 
Burgh  and  the  Biehop  of  Winchester  are  ap- 
pointed legenta;  Panouipfa  ia  made  legale  652 
1230  (May  IT.)  Henry  la  again  crowned  652 
1321  (June  25.)  Joanna,  hia  sister,  ia  married  to  Alexan- 
der IT.,  king  of  Scotland  .     .  .652,876 

1223  Henry  U  declared  of  age  652 

1324  Host  of  the  disputed  castles  are  surrendered  to 

Heniy  652 

1225  AparttameotisaammonedetWestminster;  money 
la  granted  on  condition  of  tbe  ratification  of  the 
twochatten;  (April)  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
goes  with  an  army  to  Quienne ;  a  truce  agreed 
upon  652 

1229  War  declared  againat  France       ....  652 

1230  Henry  embarks  from  England  and  lands  at  St. 

Mai o,  in  Brittany ;  Louis  takes  several  towns 
belonging  to  Henry ;  (Oct.)  Henry  returns  to 
England ;  parliament  refuses  freab  auppliea  653 

1232  Hubert  de  Burgh  is  disgraced ;  aent  lo  the  Tower; 

hia  lands  are  forfeited:  he  escapes  into  Wales  653,654 
Des  Rochea,  biahc^  of  Winchester,  and  hia  foreign 
associates,  are  tmniBhed  654 

1233  Tbe  people  of  Galloway  break  out  into  revolt  676 

1234  Again  break  out,  but  are  suppressed  .  676 
Hubert  de  Bnrgfa  restored  to  hia  hoonrs  654 

1236  Henry  marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 

Provence ;  her  relations  are  all  appointed  lo 
high  places  654 

1237  (Sept.)  A  conference  is  held  at  York  to  settle  the 

claims  of  tbe  kings  of  Scots  and  England  .  676 

1235  (March  4.)  Queen  Joan  of  Scota  dies  at  Canter- 

bury  676 

Simon  de  Montfurt,  earl  of  Leicester,  marries 
Eleanor,  counleas  dowager  of  Pembroke,  sister 

of  King  Henry  658 

1239  (Msy  15.)  Alexander  marries  Mary,  daughter  of 

Ingelram  de  Couci  676 

1241  (Sept  4.)  Alexander,  aoo  of  tbe  Kug  of  Scola,  ia 

bwn  at  Roxburgh  078 

1242  Henry  confidea  tbe  care  of  the  northern  border  to 

the  King  of  Scots  677 

Tbe  English  parliament  called  upon  for  a  supply 
of  men  and  money  to  prosecute  tbe  war  againat 
France,  which  imy  refuse ;  Henry  contrives 
to  raise  money,  ana  sails  from  Portsmouth  nafi 
lauda  on  the  Garonne ;  Loois  defeau  him  near 
Taillebuurg ;  again  at  Satntea ;  Henry  flies  to 

Blaye;  truce  agreed  upon  655 

The  Earl  of  Athol  is  murdered  at  Haddington .    .  677 
1244  Parliament  vote  twenty  shillings  on  every  knight's 
fee  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter.  The 
Jews  an  peraeeated  and  plundered  ,  696 
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1244  Henry  proclaims  war  aeainat  Scotland ;  (Aug.  13} 

peace  concluded  at  Newcastle  ....  677 

1248  The  parliament  remonstrete  with  Henry ;  and  re- 

fuse snppHea  633 

Henry  psublishea  a  fair  in  Westminster,  and  ex- 
torts i:2000  from  the  citizens    .      .      .      .  6S6 
Alexander,  king  of  Scot*,  claims  homage  tot  tbe 
Western  IsIbikIs  from  Ihe  Lord  uf  Arg)]e  .  -    .  CT7 

1249  (July  8.)  Alexander  dies  at  Kerarry  ;  (July  13)  Al- 

exander III  is  crowned  at  Scone     .      .      .  CT8 

1250  Frederic  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  dies  656 

1251  (Dec.  26  )  Alexander  III.  is  married  at  York  to 

Margaret,  daughter  of  King 'Henry.    He  does 
homage  for  bis  English  uosaessions  ...  678 
1292  Henry  quarrels  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  .  SU 
1253  (Msy  3.)  Henry  solemnly  swean  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  observeibecbartera.  and  obtains  money; 
Prince  Eilward  marries  Eleanor,  daughter  of 

Alphonso,  king  of  Castile  656 

Prince  Edward  la  declared  king  of  Sicily    .  651 

1255  (Sept.  20.)  Henry  meeU  Alexander  111.  and  hia 

({ueen  at  Roxburgh ;  and  a  regency  for  Scotland 

is  framed  679 

1256  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  is  elected  king  of  tbe 

Roinana;  is  crowned  at  Aix-Ia-CUapelle  .  6S7 

1257  Alexander  III.  is  seized  by  some  nobles,  and  a 

new  regency  for  Scotland  ia  appointed  679 

1258  A  great  scarcity  in  England ;  (Hay  2)  parliauMid 

M  aanembled  at  Wealminater;  the  barais  ap- 
pear armed  657 

(June  11.)  The  parlinment  called  tbe  "  Had  Par- 
liament" meet  at  Oxford ;  committee  of  goyein- 
ment  appointed,  and  three  aeaaions  appointed 
to  be  held  yearly ;  tbe  king  takea  oatna  to  ob- 
serve these  acts  698 

1299  The  King  of  the  Romans  retuma  lo  England  ;  two 
factiona  are  formed  in  the  committee  of  govern- 
ment ;  one  hesided  by  Gloucester,  tbe  other  by 
Leicester ;  that  of  Gloucester  obtains  tbe  as- 
cendency, and  Leicester  withdrawa  to  France  .  659 
1280  The  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  come  to  London  6TS 
1261  (Feb.  2.)  Henry  dismisses  the  committee  of  gov- 
ernment! seizes  the  Tower  and  the  Mint; 
Prince  Edward  joins  the  barons ;  the  king  pub- 
lishes a  dispenestion  from  the  pope  absotving 
htm  frfjm  his  oatbs  isken  at  Oxford  .      .      .  CCO 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  delivered  of  ■  daughter, 

Margaret,  at  Windsor  679 

1383  (March.)  The  Earl  of  Oloncester  raise*  hia  tetain- 
ere;  (April)  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester  retoma  to 
England;  tbe  queen  takes  refuge  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  Prince  Edward  at  Windsor ....  660 

(July.)  The  foreignera  are  banished,  and  peace  re- 
stored. The  Earl  of  Roas  invades  the  Hebridea; 
the  King  of  Norway  arrives      ....  679 

(Aug.  5.)  An  annular  eclipse  seen  at  RooaMaove ; 
the  battle  of  Lnrgs  is  fonglit     ....  680 

(Oct.)  Henry  defeats  the  barons,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward joins  him   .  660 

(Oct.  29.)  The  King  of  Norway  retreats  to  Ork- 
ney ;  (Dec.  15)  he  dies  at  that  place  ...  680 

1264  (Jan.SI.)  Alexander,  aon  of  Alexander  lit.,  ia  bom 

at  Jedburgh  .681 
The  king  and  the  barons  refer  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  Louts  IX.  of  France ;  the  civil 
war  again  rnges:  theJewa  are  again  massacred 
and  plundered  throughout  England  .  600 
(May  12.)  Leicester  marchea  into  Suaaex  to  give 
battle  to  Henry ;  (May  1 4)  battle  of  Lewes ;  the 
king,  the  King  of  the  Romatia,  and  Prince  Ed- 
wanl,  are  taken  prisonera ;  tbe  trace  of  Lewes 
is  concluded  G61 

1265  Parliament  is  called,  in  which  for  tbe  firat  time 

representatives  appear;  Prince  Edward  eacapes ; 

battle  at  Kenilworih ;  (Aug.  4)  the  haule  ol 

Evesham ;  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  slain  .     663,  C6r 

Parliament  at  Winchester  66a 

London  deprived  of  its  charter;  dictum  of  Kenil- 

worth ;  battle  of  Alhm  661 

1266  Battle  of  the  Orandella  ia  fought  near  Banevento  cCj 

1267  Parliament  at  Marlborough ;  tne  dictum  of  Kenil- 

worth  accepted  664 

1969  LouialZ.  of  France  diea  at  Carthage  .  865 
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»10  (July.)  Frioco  Edward  asitt  for  the  Holjr  Land  .  664 
lS7t  Heniy  d'Almaina,  too  of  the  King  of  the  Romana, 

ia  BiDitterad  by  Simon  and  Oujr  de  Hontfort  664 
EdwMdlandait  Acre;  tiikM Naufetli ;  thsHoa- 
lenta  are  maanered  j  retornatoAera;  ia  wound- 
ed by  an  aasaasin   666, 087 

(Dec.)  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  dies    .  665 

1272  (Nov.  16.)  King  Henry  dies  at  WMtminsler,  and 

is  buried  in  the  abbey;  (Nov. SO)  Edward  I. 
proclaimed  by  the  barooa  at  the  MeW  Temple, 
and  a  regency  appointed  669 

1273  (Feb.)  Edward  arrnea  at  Rome;  goea  to  Paria 

and  doea  homage  to  Philip  IIL  for  tha  landa  in 

France  667 

1374  He  receives  a  challenKe  at  Guienne,  from  the 
Count  de  Chalons ;  the  "  litlle  war  of  Chalons" 
is  fought;  the  trade  with  the  Flemings  is  re- 
newed; (Aug. 2) Edward landsat Dover;  (Aug. 
19)  he  ia  crowned  with  his  qaeen  at  Weatmio- 
■ur   667-468 

Aleiander  III.,  king  of  Scots,  doea  homage  to  Ed- 
ward  681 

He  persecutes  and  plunders  the  Jews,  hanging 
two  hundred  .ind  eighty  in  London  .  669 

1275  Margaret,  qumn  of  Scotland,  dies ....  681 
1377  Edwarl  invades  Wales;  (Nov.  10)  Llewellyn, 

prince  of  Wales,  cedes  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  to  Edward ;  does  homage  for  the  re- 
mainder  673 

1276  The  King  of  Scotland  again  does  homage  to  Ed- 

ward for  his  English  possessions      .      .  661 

1281  The  Princess  Uargarct  of  Scotland  is  married  to 

Eric,  liing  of  Norway  681 

1382  (March  33.)  David,  brother  itf  the  Prinre  of  Wales, 
takes  Hawardine  Castle ;  Llewellyn  takes  sev- 
eral places ;  ibe  English  are  defeated  at  Menai 
Strait;  (Nov.  6)  Edward  is  defeated;  Llewel- 
lyn is  slain   673,  674 

1283  Margaret,  queen  of  Norway,  dies  ....  661 
David  is  taken  prisoner  by  Edward ;  (Sept)  at  a 
parliament  held  at  Shrewsbury,  he  ia  sentenced 
to  death ;  he  ia  executed  675 

I28i  (Jan.  28.)  Alexander,  prince  of  Scotland,  diea; 
<  Feb.  6)  the  Huccession  of  Scotland  ia  aeltled  on 
the  "  Maiden  of  Norway"  681 

1285  (April  15.)  Alexnnder,  king  of  Scotland,  marries 

Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux  661 

1386  (March  la)  He  is  killed;  (April  II)  a  regency  ap- 

Bunted ;  (Sept.  30)  the  adherents  iM  Robert 
rucemeet   681,682 

1387  The  Jews  are  again  persecuted  and  robbed  .  669 

1390  (July  IB.)  The  treaty  of  Bridgoham  is  concluded, 

securing  the  integrity  of  ine  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land; (Sept.)  the  Maiden  ofNorwsy  dies.      .  682 
The  Jews  are  expelled  the  kingdom  and  their 
property  seizrd  660 

1391  (May  10.)  The  Scotch  barons  appear  at  Norham, 

•lid  Eluwardclaiins  tobe  lord  paramount  of  Scut- 
land  ;  (June  2)  the  competitors  fur  the  crown  of 
Scotland  admit  Edward's  title  as  lord  paramount  683 
(June  3.)  ('ommissioners  are  appointed  toexamine 
and  retort  to  Edward ;  (June  1 1)  the  regenta  of 
Scotland  surremler  the  kinsdoin  to  Etlwaid;  * 
the  castles  are  delivered  iip;  (June  15)  Baliol  and 
Bruce  swear  fenlty  to  Edward;  (Aug.  3)  the 
commissioners  meet  at  Berwick  .  684 

102  (June  2.)  The  consideration  adjourned  for  the 

Siinmn  of  parliamenl ;  (Oct.  IS)  Baliol*  and 
ruce  attend  the  parliament  at  Berwick ;  parlia- 
ment deciilee  in  favor  of  Baliol ;  (Nov.  6  and  17) 
Edward  adjudges  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to 
Baliol :  (Nov.  30)  Baliol  ia  crowned  at  Seme ; 

IDrc.  26]  he  docs  homage  to  Edward  for  hii 
ingdom  at  NcwcaHtle      ....     664, 685 
Edward  suppreoees  an  insurrection  in  Wales,  and 

is  said  to  hove  hanged  the  Welsh  bards    .  666 
Edmund,  the  king's  brolher,  makes  cunqnests  in 
France;  Dover  and  its  priory  are  burned  .  686,697 

1293  Edwan)  compels  Baliol  to  attend  at  Newcastle  the 

appeals  before  htm;  Baliol  releases  Edwnrd 
from  the  treaty  of  Bridgeham ;  (Oct.  15)  Baliol 

S^ipcars  before  the  parliament ;  three  of  his  cas- 
ea  and  towns  are  taken  from  him  for  contempt  687 

1294  Al  a  parliament  at  Scone  the  English  of  the  court 

are  dismissed  688 

The  English  parliament  is  compelled  to  grant  a 
Unth  on  lay  property,  and  a  half  on  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy  604 
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1295  (Oct.  23.)  Treaty  between  Scotland  and  France.  686 

Edward  obtaina  a  gimnt  of  a  tenth  fran  the 

clergy  694 

1896  (March.)  A  Scottish  anny  invade  Cumberland ; 
(March  30)  Edward  takes  Berwick  and  nuaaa. 
cres  the  inhabitants   688,  680 

(April  5.)  Baliol  renounces  his  allegiance  to  Ed- 
ward ;  (Aunt  28)  Earl  Warenne  lakes  Uunbar 
Castle;  (Hay  18)  Roxburgh  Castle  is  surrender- 
ed to  Edwaid  by  Jamea,  the  steward  nt  Scot- 
land, who  doea  homage  t  Edmhurgh  and  Stirling 
are  taken  689 

(July  7.)  Baliol  doea  penance  before  the  Biabop 
of  Durham  at  Stralhkalhro ;  the  coronation- 
stone  ia  removed  from  Scone  to  Westmmster; 
(Aug.  28)  the  Scotch  do  fealty  to  Edward  at 
Berwick  690 

Edward  outlaws  the  clergy  and  seizes  their  goods  604 
1207  Wallace  beads  a  revolt  and  takes  Scone  689 

(July  0.)  Some  of  the  adherents  of  Wallace  sub- 
mit  691 

iAog.)  Edward  lands  at  Sluya ;  gains  some  towns  69S 
Sept.  II.)  Wallace  gains  a  victory;  the  castles 
01  Edinburgh,  Dunbar,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick 
surrender;  he  is  made  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom   692,609 

Parliament,  under  Prince  Edward,  pass  the  statute 
"  De  Tallagio iton  Concedendo ;"  (Dec.)  Edward 
at  Sluys  confirms  the  same  and  the  two  char- 
ters  696 

1298  (Jan.)  An  English  army  is  collected  at  York  693 
Truce  for  two  years  between  Edward  and  Philip .  606 

! March.)  Edward  arrives  in  England   .  693 
July  32.)  The  bsttle  of  Falkirk;  Edward  ravagea 
Scotland  ;  (Sept.)  Edward  returns  to  Englaitd  .  694 
1399  (March.)  Edward  attempts  to  introduce  a  new 
clause  into  the  charters ;  the  charters  ate  re- 
confirmed  697 

(July.)  Baliol  is  released  from  the  Tower  and 

goes  to  Nonnandy  609 

(Sept.)  Edward  marries  Margaret  of  Fnnce ;  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales  Is  eontncted  to  laabella  of 

France  

(Nov.)  An  army  is  collected  at  Berwick;  the  pope 

claima  Scotland  609 

1300  Edward  devaatates  Annandale     ....  600 
1391  Parliament  denies  ihe  authority  of  the  pope  in 
temporal  msUers ;  Edward  nurchwi  against 
Scotland  GOB 

1302  Truce  with  the  Scotch  609 

1303  John  lie  Segrave  is  defeated  by  the  Scotch  .  700 
(May20.)  A  treaty  of  commerce  is  concluded ;  the 

treaty  of  Montreuil  is  ratified    ....  096 
Edward  goes  to  Scotland ;  receives  the  homages 
of  many  barons ;  Brechin  surrenders  .  700 

1304  He  demsnds  a  tallage  on  all  cities  and  boroughs  .  6M 
(Feb.)  Comyn  and  other  nobles  submit  at  Sim- 

thorde;  (April  22)  Edward  besiegea  the  castle 
of  Stirling ;  (July  20]  it  aurrandera ;  Wallace  ia 
captured  and  brought  to  London            .  700^701 
Robert  Bruce  die*  708 

1305  (Aug.  33.)  Wallace  Is  executed  an  a  traitor  .  703 

1306  (Feb.  10.)  Robert  Bruce  the  younger  slays  Comvn ; 

(Marcn  27)  he  is  crowned  king  of  Scollano  at 
Scone;  (May  22)  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  knight- 
ed; (June  19)  battle  of  Mctliven;  Bruce  and  his 
army  arc  routed  by  the  Eari  of  Pembroke  ;  he 

flies  to  Ireland  703 

Nigel  Brace  surrenderaKildmmmie,and  is  hanged 
at  Berwick  7W 

1307  (Feb.)  Thoinaaand  Alexander  Bruce  are  captured ; 

they  nre  executed  at  Carlisle;  (Msv  10)  hattto 
of  Loudon  Hill ;  Bruce  defeats  the  Eari  of  Pem- 
broke ;  defeats  the  EtT\  of  Gloucester  701 

(July  7.)  Edward  dies  at  Burgh-upon-Sands ; 
(July  8)  Edward  11.  is  acknowledged  king  at 
Carlisle  705 

(Oct.  13.)  The  Templare  are  seized  throughout 
France  720 

(Oct.  27.)  Edward  I.  is  buried  al  Westminster; 
Gaveston  is  made  carl  of  Cornwall  .  700 

1308  (Jan,  25.)  Edward  marries  Isabella  of  France  at 

Boulogne;  (Feb.  24)  he  ia  crowned  at  West- 
minster  706 

Gsveston  is  expelled,  but  made  governor  of  Irelaml  707 
(May  23.)  Brtice  gains  the  battle  of  Inrerary  709 
The  Templars  are  seised  throughout  Englaiid  and 
Ireland  781 
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13W  OmMOD  retunw  707 

Truce  betwean  Kdward  II.  Mid  Brace  .  .710 
(Uct.)  The  bmao  rofuse  toBttend  »  parlument 

aammoaed  to  maat  at  York      ....  707 
The  TmtplBM  of  EnglMHl  m«  triad  mi  eoadtnm- 
ed,  tmd  iha  ordor  M»piauBd    ....  721 
1810  The  baroM  meal  u  WMtmiular,  and  apptrint  a 

coBunitlaa  of  ordaoiBrB  707 

(May  IS.)  HaDf  of  tha  Tempbn  are  executed  in 

Paris,  and  ihe  order  is  suppressed     ...  721 
Th*  tmoe  between  £dwara  11.  am)  Bruce  broken 
and  renewed,  and  again  broken;  (Sept.)  £d- 
wafd  maicbeeiito  Seodand    ....  710 
1311  (Joly.)  Bdward  returns  to  England ;  Brace  r«v- 

agoa  as  fat  as  Durham  710 

(Aug-)  Parliaawttt  recalls  thegraflts  made  bj  Ed- 
wanl  to  Gaveetou ;  he  m  banished ;  parliament 
to  be  bolden  once  every  year;  (Dec.)  Gaveston 
again  ratom ;  faia  honora  re  granted  .  707, 706 

1318  (Jan.)  Perth  Caatls  ia  takeo     Bioce .  .710 
(May  18.)  Oaveaton  aanfendera  at  Scaihorongb  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  he  is  beheaded  at  BTack- 

Jow  Hilt   708, 709 

1313  (March?.)  Bruce  takes  RozbnrghCaatle;  (Match 

U)  Randolph  takes  Edinbur^  Oaatia     .  710 
Brace  again  ravages  GumberlMid;  {Jane  ll)' Ed- 
ward marches  into  Scotland  ■  .711 
(Jnne33.)  Bauleof  Bannockbom;  the  English  are 
driven  out  of  Scotland       ....  711,712 
18U  The  Scotch  ravage  the  north  of  England  712 
1315  (Hay  85.)  Edward  Bruce  lands  at  Carrickfergua ; 

takea  and  butaa  Dandatk  and  other  towns  712 
tBtt  (Jan.  26.)  He  gaina  victotiea  over  the  Engliah; 
(Hay  2>  he  is  cmwned  king  of  liehmd  at  Car- 
rickfergua;  Brace  arrives  and  ovemuM  the  aoalb 
of  Ireland  713 

1317  (Hay.)  The  two  Braces  return  to  Ulster  713 

1318  (March  26.)  Berwick  is  taken  by  the  Scutch; 

Bruce  makea  two  invaaions  of  England ;  (Oct. 
5)  Edward  Bruce  is  defeated  and  killed  at  Fag- 
hef,  and  the  Seota  are  expelled  from  Ireland   .  713 

1319  Edward  marches  an  army  into  Scotland  713 
The  Scotch  invade  England;  ravage  Yorkshire; 

(Sept.  26)  the  battle  called  the  Chapter  of  Hil- 
ton fought ;  (Dec.)  trace  agreed  apon  for  two 
yeer*  7U 

1321  TbebaroDadestroythecastleaoftliaDeapencera; 

(Ang.)  the  Oespencera  are  banished  by  parlia- 
ment ;  (Oct.)  they  return  to  England       .  7U 

1322  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  is  defeated  and  taken  pris- 

oner at  Bofongfabridge  714 

He  is  condemned  and  ezecptad  for  treason ;  the 
elder  Despeoeer  ia  created  earl  of  Wincfaeaier  715 
1383  (May  30.)  A  snapensioa  of  arma  for  thirteen  year* 

agreed  upon  between  England  and  Scotland    .  715 
Roger  Mortimer  escapes  from  the  Tower  716 
Charles  IV..  king  of  Prance,  overruns  some  of  Ed- 
ward's contioeotal  possessions  ....  716 
ISS  (March.)  Queen  Isabella  goea  on  a  mission  to 
Paris ;  Gaienne  and  Poitiers  ara  surrendered  to 
France ;  the  Prince  ol  Wales  goes  to  France ; 

Mortimer  repairs  to  Paris  716 

Edward  demands  the  return  of  Queen  Isabella: 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  affianced  to  Pbilippa, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Haiaault ;  (Sept.  24) 
Isabella  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  land  with  a 
amall  army  at  Orwell ;  ahe  ia  joined  by  the  bar- 
one  ;  Edward  flies,  and  takea  ship  with  Deepen- 
cer,  and  is  driven  on  the  coast  ol  Wales  .  717 
The  elder  Deapencer  is  tsken  at  Bristol ;  tried, 
aentenced,  and  executed  as  a  traitor ;  (SepL  26) 
the  Prince  of  Wales  declared  by  the  barons 
guardian  of  the  kingdma  ;  Edward  and  the 
younger  Despencer  are  captured ;  Deapencer  ia 
executed  at  Hereford  as  a  traitor ;  the  king  is 
sent  10  Kenilworth  Castle  .....  718 
1327  (Jan.  7.)  Parliament  meets  at  Westminster ;  ( Jsn. 
8)  Edward  is  deposed  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(mxlaimed  king ;  (Jan.  13)  Edward  III.  preaidea 

in  parliament  718 

(Jan.  20.)  Edward  II.  resjgns  the  crown  718,719 
(Jan.  24.)  Edward  the  Third's  peace  ia  proclaim- 
ed ;  (Jan.  39)  he  is  crowned  at  Westminster ; 
Edward  II.  is  removed  to  Berkeley  Castle  719 
(Feb.  .1.)  The  Scotch  make  an  inroad  into  Eng- 
land  722 

March  aa  far  aa  York ;  Edward  marcfaea  against 
them  7S3 
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1327  (Aug.)  The  English  and  Scotch  fwces,  after  akir- 

mishes,  severally  retire   724 

(Sept.)  Edward  11.  it  murdered  at  Berkeley  Caa- 

tle,  and  buried  in  Olouceater  Abbey  .  719 

Parliament  grants  tha  queen  £20,000  ayeer       .  722 

(Dec.)  Philippa  of  Hainanlt  arrivea  in  England  .  735 

1328  (Jan.  24.)  Edward  marries  bar  at  York ;  peace  ia 

concloded  with  the  Seota;  the  ind^ndence 
of  Scotland  recognized  ;  (July  22)  the  Prir>cem 
Joanna,  Edward's  sister,  is  mamed  to  David, 
prince  of  Scotland ;  (Oct.)  Mortimer  is  created 

earl  of  Mareh  725 

Charles  IV.  of  France  dies  730 

1329  Edward  does  homage  to  Philip  VI.  of  France  T3I 
(June.)  Robert  Brace,  king  of  Scotland,  dies  at 

Cardroas  725 

1330  (March  11.)  Parliament  meetaatWmcheater;  the 

Earl  of  Kent  is  accnaed  of  treaaon ;  (March  16) 

he  ia  convicted  79ft 

(March  19.)  He  ia  ezeentad  near  WitKbeater    79^  787 

(June.)  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ia  bom  at  Wood- 
stock ;  (Sept.)  a  joust  held  in  Cheapside  by  the 
king  787 

(Oct.  19.)  Mortimer  is  drsgged  from  Nottingham 
Castle  oy  Edward  «id  hia  followers  .  727,728 

(Nov,  26.)  Parliament  is  assembled ;  Mortimer  is 
impeached  of  murder  and  other  crimes ;  found 
guilty ;  (Nov.  29)  he  is  hanged  at  the  Elms,  and 
Queen  Isabella  is  committed  to  custody    .      .  728 

1331  Lonl  James  Douglas  is  killed  in  Spnin .      .      .  7S9 
Edward  again  does  homage  to  the  King  of  France 

for  his  cimlinental  poaaoasiona  ....  731 
1333  (Juty.).Moray,the  regoitof  Scotlaiid,diea;{Aiir) 
Edward  Baliol,  eon  of  King  John  Baliol,  invades 
Scotland,  and  gains  a  victory  at  Duplin  Moor ; 
(Sept.  24)  he  is  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at 
scone  i  be  renews  his  oaths  of  fealty  to  Edward  789 
(Dec.  16.)  He  is  obliged  to  Ay  from  Scotland      729, 730 
1333  (May.)  The  Enirlish  army  invest  Berwick ;  (July 
19)  battle  of  Hslidon  Hill ;  King  David  and  bia 
queen  are  removed  to  France ;  Edward  Baliol  ia 
reinstated  as  king ;  he  does  homage ;  sorrendera 
Berwick  and  other  places  to  Edward ;  he  is 
again  driven  across  the  border  ....  730 

1335  (Aug.)  Edward  marchel  with  an  army  into  Scot- 

land ;  is  jjoined  by  Baliol ;  returns  to  England   .  730 

1336  Edward  Mice  again  marches  into  Scotland .  730 

1337  (OcL  7.)  Edward  sends  a  commiasion  to  the  Earl 

of  Brabant,  and  others,  to  demand  the  French 
crown  as  hia  right  733 

1338  (July  15.)  He  saiTa  from  Orwell  for  Antwerp;  he 

grants  trading  privilegea  to  the  Flemfuga  and   

Brahanters  .      .  *  732 

Baliol  is  again  eipellad  from  Scotland  .  733 
1338  (Sept.)  Edward  marches  with  hia  army  into 
France ;  is  abandoned  bf  hia  alliea ;  he  asaumea 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  quaiten  the 
French  arms  738 

1340  (Feb.)  Edward  return* to  Englandi  (Jane 82)  he 

sails  with  a  fleet  for  Slays ;  (June  94)  deatr<^ 

the  French  fleet  73S 

Edward  is  joined  by  his  allies;  challengea  the 
French  king  to  single  combst ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land ;  (Nuv.)  imprisons  three  of  the  judges  aim 
other  officers  733 

1341  (May  14.)  David,  king  of  Scots,  and  his  queen  re- 

turn frtnn  France;  Edward  concludes  a  trace 

with  him ;  John  HI.,  duke  of  Brittany,  dies  733 
The  English  fleet  relieve  Hennebon  in  Brittany ; 

Edward  sails  to  Hennebon  ....  735 
Philip  VI.  beheads  Olivier  de  Clisson  and  twelve 

other  knighia  without  trial      ....  736 

1345  The  Earl  of  Derby  drivea  the  French  oat  of 

Guienne  736 

John  Van  Arteveldt  is  murdered  at  Ghent  .     738, 737 

1346  (July.)  Edward  lands  at  Cape  La  Hogue  with  an 

army  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish;  he  takea 
several  towns ;  borna  Sl  Germain*,  SL  Cloud, 
and  Neuilly   737 

Edward  forcea  the  paaaage  of  Blanche  Taque  738 

(Aug.  26.)  Battle  of  Crecy  gained  by  the  Black 
Prince  740, 741 

Death  of  the  King  of  Bohemia ;  (A  ug.  31 )  EHward 
begins  the  aiege  of  Calais;  (Sept.)  David  of 
Scotland  invades  England  ;  takes  several  place*  741 

(Oct.  17.)  Battle  of  Nevil's  Cross ;  King  David  is 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  London  .  74S 

1347  (Jooe  IB.)  The  EngUdi  drln  the  French  from 
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1347  before  Roche-Derrien ;  capture  Cbartra  de  Blon, 

•nd  Bend  him  jwisoner  to  Ehigland 
(Aog.  3.)  Cataia  ia  aunenderad  to  JSdwaid;  Mar- 
garet at  Calaia  ia  bom  

1348  The  Pnneb  aitempt  to  tecow  Calais  . 
(Not.)  The  plagae  ravaj^  London 

1319  Edward  ^ains  a  mnl  victory  over  the  Spaniards 

1350  Philip,  king  of  Prance,  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by 

Jofan  1  744 

1355  Edward  opens  the  campaign  in  France ;  be  rar- 
agea  &  Jtvat  part  oT  the  country.  The  Seota 
retake  Berwick.  Edward  ratotna  to  England . 

1396  (Jan.)  Edward  reeoveta  Berwick ;  (Jan.  20)  pur- 
ctiaaea  all  Baliol's  rights  to  the  Scotch  throne. 
He  bums  Haddington  and  Edinburgh,  and 
wastes  thecountrv.  "  The  burnt CaDdlemaa;" 
(July.)  The  BlacK  Prince  ravages  as  far  as 

Berri  

(Sept.  19.)  Battle  of  Poitiers.  King  John  and  bia 
sou  Philip  are  taken  prisonera  .... 

1357  (Apnl  24.)  The  Black  Prince,  King  John,  and 

Prince  Philip  enter  London ;  lOeL  3)  the 
Scots  ranaoiD  Sing  David ;  (Nov.)  be  retains  to 
Scotland  

1358  Stephen  Hawel  heada  an  insurrection  in  Paris  . 
1350  Edward  goes  to  Fiance  with  a  great  army ;  lays 

siege  to  Kheiois ;  niiaea  it  ana  retires  to  Bur- 
gundy ;  a  French  fleet  Uka  and  plnndar  (he 

town  of  Winchelsea  

1380  (March  31.)  Edward  encamps  before  Paris ;  (April) 
marches  to  Brittany ;  (Hay)  the  peace  m  Bre- 
tigny  concluded.   Edward  renounces  his  pre- 
tensions  to  the  crown  of  France 
King  }(An  is  sent  to  (Calais  to  ratify  the  treaty  i 

iOct.  24}  the  two  kings  awear  to  the  treaty, 
[ing  John  ia  aet  at  libwtj,  and  Edward  returns 
to  England  

1362  Queen  Joanna  of  Scotland  diea  .... 

1363  David  proposea  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland  that 

the  Earl  of  Cambrulge  should  succeed  to  the 
crown ;  Edward  Baliot  dies  .... 

1364  The  Duke  of  Aniou  breaks  his  parole  and  leaves 

Calais ;  King  John  returns  to  England ;  (April) 
dies  at  the  Savoy  Palace  

1305  Truce  agreed  on  between  England  and  Scotland . 

1360  Peter  the  Cruet,  king  of  Caadle,  is  opelled  from 
his  kingdom ;  Richard  of  Bordeaoz,  aon  of  the 
Black  Prince,  is  bom  

1367  (April  3.)  The  Black  Prince,  the  Dake  of  Lancas- 
ter, aiid  Peter  the  Cruel,  defeat  Don  Enrique, 
and  Peter  is  reinstated  on  the  throne :  (July) 
the  Black  Prince  returns  to  Guienne ;  Don  En- 
rique stabe  Peter  and  regaina  Ihe  throne  . 
Charles  T.  ot  France  invades  Aquitairte 
Edward  reassumes  bia  title  of  kmg  of  Franca 

1360  Queen  Philippa  dies  

The  Black  Prince  besieges  Limoges  and  mas- 
sacres tbe  inhabitants.  He  letums  to  Eng- 
land   

1371  David,  king  of  Scotland,  diea ;  acceasion  of  Rob- 
ert II  

1373  (June.)  The  English  fleet,  under  the  Earl  of 
Penuiroke,  captured  by  the  Spaniards  near  Ro- 
chelle  

1373  Truce  concluded  between  Ei^land  and  France  . 

1376  Several  of  the  ministers  sre  removed  and  im- 

prisoned ;  women  forbidden  to  be  guilty  of 
"  maintenance ;"  (June  8)  the  Black  Prince  dies 

He  is  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  . 

Prince  Ricbatd  is  acknowledged  by  psriiament 
heir  to  tbe  Uirono ;  the  Spraker  of  the  Com- 
mooa  H  ureated,  and  William  o(  Wiekbam, 
Ushop  (rf  Wincbeater,  dismissed  tbe  court 

1377  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  supports  WycliSe,  and 

causes  a  riot  in  London.  The  Savoy  Palace  ia 
plundered 
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((>b.)  General  anmesty  jiroelaimed ;  (June  2^ 


753 


Kmg  Edward  dies;  (June  22)  aceeeaion 
Richard  11. ;  (July  16)  Richaid  ia  crowned  at 

Westminster  754 

(August.)  The  French  and  Spaniards  plunder  and 
waste  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hastings,  and  Rye  755 

Alice  Perrers  is  banished  756 

1378  Cherbourg  is  taken  by  the  English ;  fourteen  of 
tbe  S^niab  ships  are  eapturad ;  the  harbor  of 
Brest  b  ceded  to  the  English ;  John  Mercer 
takes  aU  the  Engliah  abipa  m  the  port  of  Sear- 
boraagL  JofanFliilpatiMOTCrstha  ships; takes 
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1376  the  Spsnish  fleet,  and  capturea  Mercer;  (Oct.) 

parlianteut  grant*  the  bng  a  new  aid  756 
Some  parte  Of  Kent  and  Esaes  iHvaa  to  p^r  ■ 
poU-uz;  the  people  of  Fobbing  drive  awi^  oiw 
of  ibaeomniaaiimerB;  the  peasant*  drive  away 
the  Chief  Justice  ei  the  Pless,  and  behead  the 
jurora  sent  to  trjr  tbe  rioten;  Jack  Straw 
raises  an  insurrection  in  Essex,  Kent,  Suflblk, 
and  Norfolk;  a  tsx-gatfaerer  killed  by  Wat 
Tyler  758 

1381  He  enters  Csntafburr ;  (June  11)  tbe  rebate  ao- 

camp  at  Blackkeatb  788 

(June  12.)  Richard  goea  to  the  Tower ;  the  rebels 
plunder  several  i^ees,  and  enter  London ;  tbe 
prisona  are  demolished,  and  mnrdera  are  com- 
mitted ;  the  SavOT  Palace  burned,  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  riotm  buried  in  tbe  ruins  799 

(June  14.)  Richard  meets  the  r^ls  at  Mile- 
End  and  grants  their  demands;  the  rebels  ef 
Kent  enter  tbe  Tower  and  bebesd  the  Arch- 
bishop irf  Canteriniry,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  and 
aeveral  others  700 

Wat  Tyler  is  slain  in  Smithfield ;  the  rebellion  is 
TeprMsed.andajensTslpaidaiisgraated  781 

Jack  Straw,  John  Ball,  ana  sovtnl  ocher  leaders 
oftfaeiosarrectkN),  with  ao«»e  hondroda  of  the 
rioters,  are  ezecuted  762 

Philip  Van  Aiteveldt  raises  the  siege  of  Ghent    .  763 

1382  Richsrd  is  married  to  Anne  of  Btdiemia,  danghter 

of  the  Emperor  Chariea  IV.      ....  788 
(Nov.)  fhitip  Van  Artaveldt  ia  defeated  at  tbe 
battle  of  Roaebecqne,  and  ia  slain ;  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  invades  Flandera    ....  763 
1364  Tt>e  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  acoveed  of  treason  by 

John  Latimer;  Latimer  ia  murdered  .  763: 

1385  A  Prench  anny  lands  in  ScoUsnd ;  an  inroad  is 

made  mto  England ;  Richard  defeats  die  French 
aud  SeoU;  bnma  Ediirinirgh,  Pttth,  and  othsi 
towaa ;  the  king^  mother  dies ;  Henry  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  ia  made  earl  ef  Derby  ;  tbe  earls  of 
Cambridge  and  Bockin^iara  created  dukes  of 
York  and,Ok>aceater;  Pole  crsaled  eari  of 
Suffolk ;  Robert  de  Vem  created  duke  of  Ira- 
land  ;  Roger,  serf  of  March,  declared  anceeasor 
to  the  crown ;  (July)  ibe  Doke  of  Lancaater  in- 
vades Castile:  gains  many  battles;  his  dangb- 
ter  ia  married  to  tbe  heir  of  the  King  of  Caa-. 
tile ;  the  Frencb  prepare  to  invede  England ; 
several  of  their  ships  are  taken  .  764 

1386  The  Eari  of  Sofiolk  is  dismissed ;  the  D«ke  of 

GloQcester  is  appointed  head  of  a  regency  786 

1387  (Aog.)  The  commission  of  regency  declared  il|p. 

gal ;  (Nov.  17)  tbe  Duke  of  Gtoooasler  enters 
London :  appeals  the  king's  adherents  of  trea- 
son ;  De  Vvn,  one  of  the  •*  appealed,"  escapes 
to  Wales,  where  he  raises  a  small  army ;  is  met 
and  defeated  on  tbe  banlts  of  tbe  lsis,by  Gloo- 
ceater  and  Henrr  of  Bolingbtake ;  resiebes  Hol- 
land, wbsre  ha  oiea  about  nor  ymra  after  TIB 

1388  The    Wonderful  Parliament"  eonfirra  the  tra- 

peschmenlB ;  the  Dnke  of  Olooeester  catMca  tbe 
execution  of  Sir  Simon  Barley,  and  three  other 

knighU  765 

(Aug.  IS)  Battle  of  Otterboome  (Chevy  Chase)  .  766 

1389  (May.)  Richard  assumes  the  goveijimrat  766 

1390  (April  19.)  Robert  11.,  king  of  Scots,  dies,  and  Is 

succeeded  by  Robert  III  767 

Gloucester  is  reconciled;  Lancaster  is  created 

dake  of  Aquitaine  for  life  .  766, 777 

1394  Truce  with  France  concluded  for  four  jrears; 

(Jnne)  Queen  Anne  dies  at  Shene;  Rwfaatd 

marches  into  Ireland  767 

1390  (October.)  Rtchaid  goes  to  France,  and  marrtas 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.      .  .787 

1397  (JnlT.)  Richard  arrests  Warwick,  Amodel,  and 

Oioueester ;  G  loucester  is  sent  to  Chlaia ;  ( Sept) 
Thomas  Amndet,  archbiriiop  of  Gantetburr, 
impeached  of  high  treason,  and  baniahed  for 
life ;  the  Earl  of  Arundel  ia  impeached  and  be- 
headed;  Olooeeater  diea  at  Calais  ...  787 
Earl  of  Warwick  condemned  lo  pnpetual  impiia- 
onment ;  Bolingbroke  is  created  duke  of  Here- 
ford; the  Earl  of  NoNiBriiam  and  John  Hol- 
land are  created  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Exeter ; 
parliament  grants  tin  kmg  a  subsidy  on  wo^' 
for  life   788 

1398  (JammtT.)  MofMk  ^ki^  HenM ;  (SM.  16} 

NoiMk  to  taHiWied  feFUfe, a^  HmSid  toi 
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1398  ten  yeart ;  (Dec)  the  Duke  of  LsncaMor  dies, 

and  Richard  Misn  hia  eitatea  .... 

1399  (May.)  Hichard  aails  for  Ireland  ;  (July)  Hereford 

landa  at  RavetiFpur;  the  Duke  of  York  goen 
to  St.  Albana ;  Hereford  is  received  in  London . 
Herelord  (akea  Bristol  Castle ;  Bicbard  lauds  at 
Milford  Haven  770 


709 


709 
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1399  Fliea  to  Conway ;  lie  is  captured  and  taken  to 
Flint;  he  ta  carried  pnnner  to  Chester;  bees- 
capes  (roai  Litchfield ;  w  retaken ;  sent  to  the 

Tower  ni 

(Sept.  3U.}  Pariiamrat  meets ;  Rtchird  renounces 
■  ibe  crown  ;aa  act  of  dfipaeitkniB  passed;  Here- 
fold  is  aekoowledfed  king  77S 
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1399  Henry  calls  a  paritament  in  six  days    ...  2 
(Oct,  I.)  A  depotation  wait  npnn  Richard  in  the 

Tower  to  renounce  fealty  to  htm  i  (Oct.  8)  par- 
liament meets ;  (Oct.  13)  Henry  IV.  ia  crowned 
in  Weatminster  Abboy ;  the  attainders  of  Arim- 
del  and  Warwick  are  reversed.  The  dukps  of 
Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Eieier.  the  Martjuis  of 
Doraet.  snd  the  Earl  of  Glouceater  are  reduced 
to  their  former  rank  of  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent, 
Huntingdon,  and  Somerset,  and  Lord  le  De- 
spencer   3 

(Oct.  23.)  The  lords  agree  that  Richard  ahall  bo 
privately  removed  to  safe  custody ;  he  is  re- 
moved to  Leeds  and  aeveni  other  castles; 
Prince  Henry  is  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke 
of  Gaienne,  I^ancaster,  sik)  Cornwall,  and  earl 
of  Chesler,  and  is  declared  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne ;  Editiuiid  Hortininr  and  hia  brother  are 
lodged  in  Windsor  Castle;  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury plots  the  restoration  of  Richard  ...  4 

A  statule  for  hurning  heretics  IS  passed  .  19 

1400  (Jan.  3,)  A  tournament  is  held  at  Oxford,  at 

which  it  is  intended  to  assassinate  Henry  and 
his  sons:  (Jan.  4)  the  conspirators  surprise 
Windsor  Hsstle  4 

They  raise  dilferent  parts  of  the  country  and  pro- 
claim King  Richard ;  they  are  all  captured  and 
killed  bv  ihe  people ;  King  Richard  is  murdered 
at  Pontefnict  Castle  5 

The  dukes  of  Bourlion  and  Burgundy  endeavor  to 
unite  the  continental  dominions  of  Henry  to 
France;  Charles  V.  of  France  demnnds  his 
dau^tor.  the  widow  of  Richard,  ami  her  dower 
rthI  jewels  6 

She  is  sent  to  Calais  to  the  Doke  of  Burgundy ; 
Henry  collects  an  army ;  demamls  of  the  King 
of  Scots  to  do  hhn  homage;  he  marches  to 
Edinburgh,  but  is  repulsed  or  the  Doke  of  Roth- 
say  1  Owen  Glemlowar  beam  an  inanrrec:ti(m  in 
Wales  7 

1401  (Fell.)  Henry  goes  into  Wales  against  Glendower  6 
140S  (Feb.  10 )  The  Count  de  Ugny  sends  a  letter  of 

fleliance  atHl  hostility  to  Henry ;  Sir  Roger  de 
Clarendon  and  others  are  eiecuted  aa  traitors 
for  asserting  Richard  to  be  alive      ...  6 

(March.)  The  Dutie  of  Rotbsay  ia  impriaoned  and 
ninrdertxl  in  Falkland  Castle     ...       16, 124 

(June.)  A  Scottiah  army  enter  Eneland ;  are  de- 
feated by  the  Earl  of  March  at  Neabit  Moor    .  6 

Earl  Douglas  taTages  England  aa  far  as  Newcas- 
tle  9, 124 

(Aug.)  The  Duke  of  Orleans  challenges  Henry 
and  B  hundret)  knights  9, 10 

(Sept.  14.)  Battle  of  Homildon  Hill;  Douglas  is 
captured  9,124 

Oleiidower  gains  the  battles  of  Vumwye  and 
Knightcm,  and  captures  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer;  (Sept.)  Henry  advances  from 
Shrewriiury  in  sean^h  of  Glendower,  bat  after 
being  greatly  distressed  by  incessant  rains  and 
tempests,  withdraws  his  troops  ....  9 
1400  Insurrection  of  ihe  Percies  of  Northumberlsnd ; 

Douglas  is  liberated  It 

The  right  of  the  Ear)  of  March  first  inaistwi  on ; 
(July  31)  battle  of  Shrewriniry ;  Hotspur  is 
Vilhi  .      .      .      .      .      ...      .  12 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  submits ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  defeaislilendowerin  some  tkirminhes; 
the  French  ravage  the  coast :  lake  Guernsey 
.  «nd  Jenej,  and  attack  and  train  Plymoath  13 
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1404  Ward,  a  Scotchman,  personates  Richard ;  a  plot 

fa  formed  against  Henry ;  it  is  suppresMd ; 
Serle,  the  contriver  of  it.  is  hanged  ...  13 
(Oct.  6.)  The  "  Parlismentuffl  indoctorum"  held; 
the  king  wishes  to  alienate  a  portion  itf  the 
church  property  .      .  .      •  14 

1405  The  Earl  of  March  snd  his  brother  eaeape  ftom 

Windsor  Ca«t!e ;  thev  are  retaken ;  the  Duke 
of  York  is  seized  ana  his  eatatea  sequestered; 
an  insurrection  again  breaks  out  in  (he  nonh; 
Prince  John  defeats  the  rebels ;  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  ihe  EnrI  of  Nottingham,  and  others, 
caprnred  at  Sbipton-on-lbe-Hoor ;  they  are  be- 
headed at  Potiteiract  14 

The  lords  Hastings,  Fnleonbridge,  and  othera 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  treason  at 
Durham;  Berwick  surrenders  to  Heitry,  who 
puts  the  governor  and  others  to  death  ;  Henry 
seizes  the  cnstles  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  (March)  the  Prince  of  Wales  defe^la  the 
Welsh  at  Groamont ;  takes  Lampeter  Castle  .  15 

(March  30.)  Henry  captures,  Jairws,  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  Scotland,  and  sends  him  to  Pevensey 
Castle  icm 

A  French  fleet  appear  in  Milford  Hsven  ;  the  Eng- 
lish deslroy  many  of  the  ships ;  the  French  bum 
Haverfordwest ;  take  Carmarthen ;  the  French 
abandon  the  Welrh  and  return  to  their  ships; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  subdues  South  Wales  IS 

1406  (April  4.)  Robert  HI.,  king  of  Scotlsnd,  dies  at 

Rothsay  Cnatle  10, 134 

James,  earl  of  Carrick,  ia  declared  king,  and  Al- 
bany re^ient  134 

I'he  French  take  aixty  caatlea  and  fonressea  in 
Giiienne  ami  Saintonge  ;  Isabella,  widow  of 
Richard  II.,  ia  married  to  the  Count  of  Angoo- 
leme ;  the  French  endeavor  to  retake  Calais   .  17 

1407  The  quarrel  of  the  dnkes  of  Burgundy  and  Or- 

leans is  arranged;  (Nov.  23)  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans is  murdered  in  Paris  17 

1408  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  LonJ  Hardolph 

take  several  caiitles  in  Northumberland ;  (Feb. 
28)  they  are  defeated  and  alain  at  Branhsm 

Moor  17 

Isabella,  ex-<fueen  of  England,  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Hies  IS 

1411  Henry  sends  a  force  to  aid  the  Dnkeof  Burgundy ; 

(July  24)  the  Earl  of  Mar  defeats  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw ;  the  treatv  of 
Lochfcillip ;  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  acknowletlgei 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  Scottish  crown  134 

1412  Henrv  is  acknowledged  lawful  duke  of  Aquilaine  18 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  Innds  with  an  army  in  Nor- 
mandy; he  marches  through  France.  IB 

(May  17.)  Trace  conelnded  between  England  and 
Scotland  124 

1413  (March  20^  Henry  (Ket  in  thv  leruaalem  Cham- 

ber, and  IS  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  20 
(March  21.)  Acceasinn  of  Henry  V.;  he  is  pro- 
claimed ;  (April  0)  he  is  crowned  ;  (he  body  of 
Richard  II.  ia  removed  from  the  Friar's  Church, 
Langley,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abhev. 
Henry  releasea  the  Earl  of  March ;  recalls  Hot- 
spur's son  from  exile ;  Sir  John  Oldcaslle  ia  ac- 

cuaed  of  heresy  2| 

Is  committed  to  the  Tower :  ia  sentenced  to  be 
burned ;  escapes  from  the  Tower ;  endeavors  to 
take  the  king  at  Eltham  Palace       ...  22 
ThebutchBrsorPariaraiseaninsiirrectiMi;  (July 
1)  they  behead  the  provoot  of  Paris  ...  23 
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UU  (Jan.  T.)  Tbe  king  takes  aoin»  of  the  Lolltida  in 
St.  Giles's  Pielda  and  at  Harengar  Park ;  (Jan. 
13)  the  Lolltrda  ara  bauged  and  imraed  in  St. 
OiVn'a  FieUb;  ottaera  an  captured  and  nany 
eiecutcd  32 

Mnrdocb,  tbe  ton  of  the  Duke  <tf  Albany,  ia  fiber' 
aleil  124 

Henry  demanda  the  crown  of  France   ...  23 

1415  (April  16.)  He  announces  to  a  conncil  at  Weatmtn- 

st«r  bis  determination  to-invade  France:  ap- 
ppinU  the  Doke  of  Bedfiwd  rureot:  tbe  Earl  of 
C«iiU>iidge.Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thooiaa  Orejr 
am  executed  for  traaeon;  Henry  aaila  from 

Soatbampton  25 

(AOf.  14.)  Landa  oear  Harfleor;  (Aug.  17)  be* 
aiegea  Haifleur ;  (Sept.  22)  it  ia  sarrradered  to 
bim ;  chaltengpa  the  danphin ;  (Oct.  0)  Henry 
begina  bis  march ;  passes  through  Normandy ; 
(Oct.  12)  he  reacties  tbe  ford  of  Blanche  Taque  '^6 
(Oct.  14.)  Attempts  to  pass  the  Somme  at  Port 
St.  Remyi  ia  repulsed;  is  several  timaa  re- 
pulsed ;  (Oct,  19)  passes  between  Beleaeoort 

end  Voyenne  27 

(Oct.  35.)  Tbe  battle  of  Aginconrt  .  87-31 

Henry  marches  to  Calaia  31 

Tbe  dauphin  die* ;  Prince  John  beeomea  danpbin 

(rf  France  33 

Henry  sails  for  England ;  parliament  grant  him 
for  lile  a  anbaidy  on  wuol  and  leather  31 

1416  Sifjismund,  king  of  the  Romaua,  end  tbe  Count  of 

Ilollaiu),  visit  England  31 

Tbe  French  besiege  Harfleur      ....  31-33 
(Ang.  15.)  The  Duke  of  Bedlbnl  aaila  from  Rye; 
be  gains  a  victory  over  tbe  French  uid  OoDaeee 

fleets  31,32 

Saisea  tbe  siege  of  Harfleur ;  retnma  to  England ; 

gtpt.)  Henry,  the  king  of  tbe  Romans,  and  tbe 
unt  of  Holland,  huid  a  congraaa  It  Calais  32 

1417  The  Dauphin  Jdm  dm  at  Compeigne ;  ia  anc- 

ceeded  by  bia  brother  Charlea  ....  34 
(Aug.)  Henry  lands  at  Tonque ;  conquers  many 

places  in  Ncmnandy ;  the  French  sue  for  peace  35 
Tbe  Scotch  invade  England ;  "  the  foul  raid"  35, 125 
Sir  John  Oldcaatle  is  captured ;  tried  as  a  traitor 

before  the  Hnuee  of  Lorda;  (Dee.)  beia  banged 

ami  bnmed  in  St.  Uilee'a  Fielde      ...  35 

1418  Henry  besiegea  and  lakee  variODa  towna;  (July) 

Hennr  completes  the  conquest  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy  35 

(July  14.)  Tbe  Queen  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Burguiidv  enter  Paris  38 

(July  30.)  Henry  coumencee  the  siege  of  Rouen  35 
lilQ  (Jan.  16.)  Heenlera  Rouen;  completes  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy    ......  39 

(Hay  30.)  flenrv  meeta  tbe  Qoera  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  near  Healan  ;  he  meets 
for  tbe  first  time,  the  Prineeas  Catherine,  his 
ituended  wifK;  agreemeou  entered  into  for 
peace  40 

Tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  tbe  danphin  join 
against  the  English  41 

Hie  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  asaasainatad  at  Honte- 
reau  42 

Philip,  count  ot  Cheioloia,  aucceeda  to  tbe  titlea 
and  eatatea  of  bia  late  latbn,  tbe  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  43 

(July  37.)  Henry  takes  Pontmse  ....  41 

(Sept.  3.)  Tbe  Regent  Albany  diea  at  Stirling 

Palace  125 

149D  Negotiations  are  again  entered  into  with  Henry ; 
tbe  treaty  of  Troyea  is  execuied ;  (May)  Henry 
maicbea  to  Troyea,  and  is  welcomed  by  tbe 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  a  host  of  French 
hmla;  praceeda  to  the  cfaurcb  of  SL  Peter, 
where  he  ia  affianced  to  tbe  Prioceea  Catherine  43 

(June  2.  Henry  is  married  to  tbe  Princess  Ctih' 
crine  of  Fiance ;  (June  4)  he  marches  to  Sens, 
which  he  reducea  ;  lakes  Hontereau,  Ville- 
negve-le-Roy,  and  besiegM  Melun ;  tbe  dauphin 
fliae  to  Langoedoe;  (Nov.  18)  Melon  aurren- 
deta;  (Dee.)  Henry  and  King  Charlea  enter 
I^ria;  the  two  queens  enter  Paris;  (Dec,  6) 
tbe  treaty  ofTroyes  is  ratified  ....  44 
1421  (Jan.)  Henry  leaves  Paria;  return*  to  London; 
Catherine  is  crowned  queen  of  England  at  Weat* 
mmater  44 

(Haich  33.)  Tbe  Duke  of  Clarence  ia  alabi  in 
Aigoo  i  the  Eari  of  BnclMn  ia  oMda  conetable 
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1421     of  France  oy  tbe  Dauphin  Cbariea;  tbe  EngKah 

BTliament  ratify  the  treaty  of  Troyea,  and  vote 
m  auppbea;  James,  king  of  Scotland,  ia  veu 
leaaad  from  Windaor  Caatle;  (Jutte  19)  the 
Engliab  and  Scottish  army  land  at  C^ais ;  aev- 
eraf  victories  are  gained ;  tbe  King  of  SctMa  be- 
sieges Dreux  45 

(Oct.)  Henry  besieges  Mesnx ;  revolting  cruelties 
practiced  by  Vaurus  tbe  Eaalard ;  (Dec.  6)  the 
queen  ia  delivered  of  a  son  at  Windsor  48 
Jacqueline,  counteaa  of  Hainautt,  takes  refuge  in 

England  s3 

im  (May.)  Heauxistaken,andtbeBaatardof  Vsnrua 
hanged;  (May  21)  Queen  Catherine  lands  at 
Harfleur;  (June)  Henry  and  Catherine  keep 
their  court  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre;  (July) 
Henry  marches  to  relieve  Cosne ;  ia  canM  back 

toCoiboil  46 

Henry  suinmona  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  several 
lords  to  hia  bedside,  to  whom  be  makea  known 
bia  wishes  with  regard  to  the  regency  and  tbe 
go\-emment  of  hia  dominions  during  bis  sot's 

minority-    .      .  46,47 

(Aug.  31.)  Henry  dies  at  Vinoenoes ;  his  body  k 
carried  ia  elace  tbrough  FHnee ;  ieemberked  at 
Calaia;  laaded  at  Doner, and  buried  at  Weal- 
minster   47 

JacqaeiiiM,  wife  of  John  of  Bnbani,  ia  married  to 
the  Doke  of  GlouceMer,  under  a  diapeiiselion  of 

Benedict  JCIII  ft3 

The  Duke  of  (iloucester  is  appointed  protector; 
tbe  Duke  of  Bedlbnl  is  appointed  regent  of 
France ;  (Oct)  Charles  VI.  of  France  dies ;  the 
dauphin  is  proclaimed  by  bia  party  Charles  VII.  411 
He  is  cfowiiM  and  anointed  at  Puiuera ;  the  Dake 
of  Bedford  proclaima  Henry  VI.  at  Paris,  and 
fealty  is  sworn  to  bim  as  kmg  of  France ;  tbe 
Dulie  of  Bedford  marries  Attne  of  Burgundy ;  he 

Sms  a  victory  over  tbe  French  and  Scotch  he- 
re Crevant ;  Lord  Damtey  and  aaversl  other 
Scotch  knighu  ara  taken  priaooeis  .      ,      .  ^ 
The  English  under  John  de  la  Pole  are  defeated 

at  La  Gravelle  SO,  51 

The  Count  de  Richemout  deaerts  from  the  English  51 

1423  (April)  Congress  held  at  Amiena,  at  which  the 

Duke  of  Bedford  receivea  asuirancee  of  support 
from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  who 
make  a  aeparaie  treaty  with  one  anotfaej-  un- 
known to  Bedford  SO 

Charles's  army  is  increased  by  further  Scotch 
troops ;  the  Earl  of  Douglas  is  created  duke  of 
Toursine  51,52 

1424  (Feb.  34.)  James,  king  of  Scotland,  marriea  Lady 

Joanna  Beaufort  125 

He  is  relaaaed  from  his  impriaomnent  in  England  SSt 
(April  5.)  He  arrive*  in  Scotland ;  (May  21)  he  is 

crowned  with  hia  queen  at  Scone  .  ]!;s 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  besieges  and  takes  Ivry  in 
Nonrtsody  ;  Charles's  anny  get  possession  of 

Vemeuil  52 

Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  dies  M 
(Aug.  17.)  Bedford  gains  the  battle  of  Verneuil ; 
Haucourt  and  Longueval,  and  several  knighta 
of  Normandy,  beheaded  as  traitors   ...  52 
The  Duko  of  Gloucester  aud  Jacqueline  of  Hai- 
nault.  his  wife,  take  posseasion  nf  Mons ;  John, 
ex-bishop  of  Liege,  uncle  of  Jacqueline,  dies  53 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  takea  measures  to  drive 
Gloucester  and  Jacqueline  out  of  Hainault  54 

1425  Gloucester  returns  to  England;  he  quarrels  with 

his  uncle  Beaufort ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  leaves 
France  for  London  in  order  to  eflect  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Besufort  and  Uloucpster;  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  abandons  tbe  English ;  be  is 
defeated,  and  forced  to  sweu  to  oe  treaty  of 

Troyea  M 

Queen  Catherine  marries  Owen  Tudor.      .  7( 

1426  Jacqueline  is  besieged  in  HorM  by  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  ;  is  delivered  up  by  the  ciiizras,  and 
imprisoned  in  Burgundy's  palace  at  Ghent      ,  A| 

1427  Jacqueline  e»capea  from  confinement,  and  fliea  to 

Holland,  witere  a  strong  party  take  up  ^mis  for 
htr;  sfter  contending  with  great  mvery,  in 
several  battles,  against  tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  is  oblised  to  retire  into  Friesland ;  her  firat 
busbsiid,  tne  Duke  of  Brabant,  dies  .  .  .  SS 
The  King  of  ScoUand  executes  eeveral  Ht^tland 
chiefs ...  .196 
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li28  Tb»  Dafce  of  Oloaceiter'a  aurrwga  ia  declared 

void ;  he  marrie*  Eleanor  Cobham   ...  55 

(March  21.)  The  King  of  ScoUud  ameta  •ereral 
great  lords ;  (Uay)  thev  are  executed    <        125, 126 

(Oct.  13.)  The  siege  <A  OrleaM  is  eDnmieiiced  Iqr 
Uis  Earl  of  Salisbarv  55 

(Oct.  33.)  Takes  the  fohrese  ofTonniellea ;  (Nov.) 
the  Earl  of  SalisbniT  is  woonded,  and  diea ;  the 
Eari  of  Soffolk  auccesda  to  the  vacant  command  S6 

1429  (Feb.)  The  battle  of  Herring*  fought  at  Rouvrai .  56, 57 
The  Haid  of  Orleans  ia  introdaced  to  Charles  at 

Chinon  59 

She  iacoQTCjrad  topoiliera,  vriwiva  comtniasioa 
of  priaate  u  appoioted  to  ezanuae  her  preten- 
sions  59,60 

She  carries  succors  into  Orieans  ....  61 

She  beads  a  sortie ;  the  bastille  of  Samt-Loap  is 
carried:  she  sttacks  Toumslles;  jswamMwd; 
Toamelles  is  captured  62 

'Hie  siege  is  raised ;  the  fortreea  of  Jargaan  ia  ta- 
ken ;  Suffolk  ia  made  priaoner;  Lord  Talbot 
takes  the  coounand ;  the  English  an  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Patay  63, 64 

Talbot  is  taken  priaoner ;  Troyes  is  rarrendered 
to  Charles  64 

(July  15.)  He  enters  Rbeims  with  the  Maid  of 
Orleans ;  (July  17)  bo  ia  anoinlcd  and  crowDed 
in  the  catbadml ;  many  ptaees  aobnit  to  him  .  6S 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  ehalMngM  Charlea  to  single 
combat,  but  leceivea  no  inswar;  Ih*  annjr  of 
Charles  attack  Pans ;  they  are  lepalaad ;  the 
Maid  is  wounded  67 

Bedford  resigns  the  regency  of  France  to  the  Doke 
of  Burgandy,  and  withdraws  to  Normandy  ffi 

1430  Catherine  of  uRochelle,  another  inspired  woman, 

is  introduced  to  Charles ;  (Hay  25)  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  relieves  Compeigne ;  makes  a  sortie   .  68 
She  is  captured  by  the  troops  oi  the  Duke  of  Bnr- 

guody  69 

Henry  is  crowned  at  Westminater      ...  72 

im  The  MakI  is  ant  to  Ronon  60 

She  is  tried  for  hereey,  and  sentenced  to  petpet- 

uil  imprisonment ;  (May  24)  she  abjures  ,  71 
(Hay  30.)  She  is  burned  in  the  ninrket-place  .  71, 72 
(Nov.)  Henry  is  crowned  in  Notre-Dame  in  Paris 

by  Cardinal  Beaufort  72 

1432  Many  of  the  Highland  captives  are  pot  to  death 

tqrtheKingofScoU  m 

(NovJ  The  DucbesB  of  Bedford,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  diea       ....  .72 
1133  (M^.)  The  Daks  of  Bedford  marries  Jacqnetta 

of  Luxembourg  72 

1434  (Sept.  14.)  The  Duke  of  Bedford  dies  at  Rouen  .  74 

1435  A  congress  is  held  at  Arras,  and  a  treaty  cS  peace 

suned  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ;  Charlea  cedes  eevernl  towns  and 
fortreasra  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ...  73 
James,  king  of  Scotland,  eeoda  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet to  France  to  be  betrothed  to  the  dauphin, 
and  in  conaequence  becomea  involved  with  the 
English  goveromeot  128 

1438  Isabellat  the  qaeeB-motber,  dies ;  (April)  Paris 

and  other  towns  anrrender  to  the  French  king ; 
the  Duke  of  York  is  appointed  regent  of  France ; 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  reduces  the  revolted 
towns  orNomunfly ;  takes  Pontoise ;  Gloucester 
prepares  reinforcements  for  Calais,  and  sends  a 
challenge  (o  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  await  his 
arrival  and  he  would  fight  him  outaide  of  Calais ; 
Philip  flies  in  a  panic  before  the  arrival  of  Glou- 
cester ;  the  Duke  of  Uloucester  raises  tlw  siege 
of  Calais  73 

Gloucester  aarames  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders  75 

The  Scotch  beslegv  RoilMirgfa ;  King  Jamea  sud- 
denly returns  to  Scotland  136 

1437  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  defeated  before  Crotoy ; 
the  Duke  of  York  is  recalled ;  the  Earl  of  W«- 
wick  ia  appointed  to  command  ....  75 

The  King  <»  Scotland  is  assassinated  ...  127 

Queen  Catherine,  widow  of  Henrr  V..  afterward 
wife  of  Owen  Tador,  dies,  and  is  baried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  75 

1439  The  Earl  of  Warwick  dies ;  York  is  reappointed ; 

the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  recoven  Harfleur ;  the 
plague  and  ftmime  ravage  Englsnd  and  France  75 
1441  The  Duchess  of  Gloaeester  ia  accused  of  treason 

and  aoieary   77 
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M41  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  is  condemned  to  per- 

StDsl  imprisonment ;  Roger  Botingbroke  and 
amry  Jonrdain  are  executed ....  78 
1442  The  E^l  of  Sbrewabory  relieves  PoatoiBe  .  75 
1444  Truce  agreed  on  for  two  years  ...  '5 

Aojou  tod  Maine  are  agreed  to  ha  givra  up  to  the 
Duke  of  Aojou  on  the  marriage  of  his  oaagbter 
Margaret  with  King  Henry ;  the  Earl  of  SuflMk 

is  made  a  roaranis  75,76 

1447  (Feb.  11.)  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  arrested  for 
treason ;  (F^  28)  he  is  found  deed  in  bed ; 
the  Marquis  of  Safiolk  seizes  hia  estate  7b 
Jemee  U.  of  Scotland  marries  Mary  of  Gnddiea  .  ISB 
(April  11.)  Cardinal  Beaufort  diea  at  Walveeey, 
and  is  buried  in  Winchester  Csthednl  79 
1449  Rouen  is  taken  by  the  Coont  of  Dunote ;  (Nov.  4) 
the  citadel  surrendera;  Talbot  is  given  sa  s 
hostage,  and  SonMiaet  retires  to  Caen  79 
The  power  of  the  Livingstras  is  destroyed  in 

Scotland  127 

The  Doke  <rf  York  aoppressee  an  insotTectian  in 

Ireland  84 

1460  Reinforcements,  under  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  ue 
sent  into  Normandy ;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  is 
committed  to  the  Tower;  (March)  be  is  im- 
peached  81 

la  banished  by  the  king ;  (May  5)  he  is  beheaded 

in  a  boat  in  the  Channd  62 

The  Eng^irtt  ondwr  Sir  Thmnaa  Kyriel  are  de- 
feated St  Fourmigni  by  Count  Clerinont ;  S<Hn- 
erset  is  driveo.out  of  Caen ;  (A  ng.  12)  Cherbourg 
is  beeieged;  surrendera  to  the  Frnieb;  the 
whole  ctf  Normandy  is  lost       ....  80 

1451  VarioustownBaurrendertotheFreoch;Bardeaoz, 

Bayonne,  and  Fronsac  capitulate     ...  SO 
Jack  Cade  raises  ah  insurrection  in  Kent ;  (Jaite) 
be  encamps  on  Blackheatfa ;  a  aarespondeDce 
takes  place  between  the  court  and  toe  iasar- 
gents,  doriag  which  «  large  force  is  arat  to  repel 

Qierebela  B2,B3 

(Jnne  24.)  Ha  defeats  the  nyd  tioopa  at  Seven- 
oaka,  and  the  commander.  Sir  Humphry  Staf- 
ford, sisin  ;  the  king  is  conveyed  for  safety  to 
the  caatle  of  Kenilworth;  Cade  returns  to 
Blackhealh ;  he  demanda  entrance  into  the  city 
of  LoiMlon,  which  is  granted ;  (July  3)  Cam 
leads  bis  fbltowera  into  the  heart  of  the  city ; 
(July  4)  he  beheada  the  licnd  Say  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  dissensioDJ  break  out  among  the  insur- 
gents, and  Cade  attempts  to  reach  tbe  Sussei 
coest ;  is  pursued  and  slain  by  Alexander  Iden, 
and  his  head  is  stuck  upon  London  Bridge  83 
(Aug.)  The  Duke  of  York  returns  to  England ; 

Sov.)  it  ia  proposed  in  parliament  that  be  shall 
declared  heir  to  the  throne   .      .      .      .  B4 

1452  (Feb.)  Tbe  Earl  of  Douglas  is  asssssinated  at 

Sliding  19T 

York  repaira  to  his  caatle  of  Ludlow,  in  Shtw- 
ahire,  and  levies  sn  army,  with  which  be  marcn- 
es  to  the  borders  of  Kent,  and  opens  m  negoti- 
ation with  the  king  84 

The  duke  agrees  to  a  penonal  interview  with 
Henry,  and  disbands  hia  army ;  he  repaira  to  the 
king's  tent,  when  he  ia  made  prisoner  and  sent 
to  London ;  (Msrch  10)  he  mskes  bis  snbmia- 
sion  \  retires  to  Wigmore:  the  people  nS  Gui- 
enne  revolt  against  tbe  French ;  the  Eari  of 
Shrew^ry  goes  to  Bordeaux ;  makes  the  gar- 
rison prisonen  .   85 

1453  Queen  Margaret  is  delivered  of  a  son ;  be  ia  cre- 

ated prince  of  Walea  and  eari  of  Chester  .  86 
Shrewsbury  gains  many  victoriea ;  be  is  alain  95 
Bordesnx  is  rataken ;  the  Enghsh  return ;  the 

Duke  of  Somerset  is  sent  to  the  Tower  86 

1454  (Feb.)  Tbe  Dnka  of  York  opens  pariisment  as 

Ueotenant  for  tbe  king;  Kemp,  archbishop  of 
Csnterbory,  dies ;  York  is  elected  protector ; 
the  king  resumes  his  authority;  liberates  the 
Duke  of  Somerset;  the  Duke  of  York,  who  is 
joined  by  tbe  earls  of  Warwick  and  SaliAnry, 
again  takes  up  aroia  and  proceeds  toward  Lon- 
don :  Henry  marches  with  hia  army  and  meets 

Yorit  at  SL  Albans  8li 

(May  22.)  Takes  St  Alb«is,  and  captures  Henry ; 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  many  other  noblea 
are  slain ;  Ywk  ia  again  declared  protector     .  86, 87 
1 4S6--Henry  again  resumes  nls  authority ;  York  retiree 
145fr   to  nit  estttas^  and  prqMna  for  anotber  revolt  .  87 
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I4S8  (llara:ha!L)TfaeL«icaitriaiuiiid  Vorkuta nerac- 
onciled;  fresh  caoMa  of  mislnist  arue,  and 
York,  wiib  hia  frkada  Warwick  and  Salisfaory, 
an  UUD  in  oooi  inaDiTCctioo  agsiiHt  lbs  oomt  88 

1159  (Sept)  Tbe  YoiUrta  giin  ■  grait  vietorr  at  Blore 

Mnth  88 

(Oct.  is.)  Sir  Andrew  TroUop  deserts  to  tbe  kin; ; 
(Oct.  M)  York  break*  op  his  camp  and  retreats 
to  Ireland ;  (Nov.  20)  he  and  his  adherents  are 
attainted  in  parliament  j  Warwick  and  Sali^Hiiy 
mtrs  to  Calaia,  taking  with  them  tho  roang  Earl 
(4'Mareh;  tbe  aailon  of  tba  fleet  at  Calaia  de- 
sert, and  take  tbcir  thipa  to  tfae  Earl  of  War- 
wick ;  he  sails  to  Doblfn  89 

1460  (June.)  Warwick  lands  in  Kent;  he  enters  Lon- 
don wUh  tfae  eon  of  York ;  seeks  tbe  royaliat 
aimr;  Lord  Grey  de  Rnthyn  deseru  to  the 
Yoniets;  battle  of  Northampton;  Henry  is 
taken  prieoner;  Htrgaiet  flies  with  ber  son  Ed- 
ward into  Scotland  80 

•  (Joly.)  Jamee  n..  of  Scotland,  is  killed  at  the 

aiege  of  Roihnrgh  128 

(Oct.  16.)  Tbe  Dnke  of  York  returns  to  London; 

he  demand*  tbe  crown  89 

(Oct  23.)  It  is  agreed  in  the  Upper  Hoiim  that 
Henry  aball  continue  king,  and  on  his  death 
York  shall  Boeeeed  ;  (Dec.  31)  battle  of  Wake- 
field ;  York  is  slain ;  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  his 
second  son,  is  stabbed  by  Lord  Clifford  90 

14U  The  Earl  of  March  ntcceeda  his  father  as  dnke  trf 
York ;  <Feb.  1)  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  be- 
tween the  yoang  Duke  of  Ywk  and  Jasper, 
ear)  of  PeiMHt^  Eing  Henry's  hilf-hrolher ; 
Owen  Tudor  is  taken,  and  witii  others  is  behead- 
ed ;  Queen  Margaret  defeats  the  Earl  of  War> 
wick;  (Feb.  17)  battle  of  Bamet;  secmd  battle 
of  St.  Albans;  King  Henry  is  retaken  by  the 
queen ;  (Feb.  25)  the  Duke  of  York  enters  Lon- 
don  91 

(Mar.  I.)  He  is  elected  king  in  St.  John's  Field  ; 
(Mar.  4)  he  claims  the  crown  at  Westminster ; 

he  ia  proclaimed  king  98 

(Mar.  10.)  Tbe  Bishop  of  Eieter  ia  msde  chan- 
cellor  96 

(Mar.  28.)  Battle  of  Towton;  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, and  the  Prince  of  Walee  tlj  to  Scotland ; 
(June  20)  Edwaid  IV.  is  crownea  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  hia  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  are 
seated  duke*  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester;  the 
Scots  besiue  Carlisle ;  they  are  defeated  .  93 
(Not.  4.)  ParTiwnent  assemble ;  Edward's  title  is 
declared  valid,  and  the  Lancastrian  kings  pro- 
iKMinced  usurpers ;  their  adherents  are  attainted, 
and  their  eautee  bestowed  upon  Yorkists; 
Queen  Margaret  goes  to  France ;  she  returns 
to  England  with  a  small  army  ;  takes  Alnwick, 
Bamhorongh,  and  Dunatanburgh  castles ;  she  ia 
driven  off  mr  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  flies  to 
Berwick;  (Dec.)  Bamboroagh  and  Donstan- 
borgh  surrender  94 

1463  (Jan.)  Alnwick  Castle  capitulates  to  Warwick  i 

Henry  ia  ctHivejred  to  Wales     .      .      .      .  M 
Margaret  goes  to  Flanders  95 

1464  (April  25.1  King  Henry  ia  brought  back  to  Eng-. 

land;  tne  Lancaatnana  agam  take  the  field; 
they  are  defeated  at  Hedgley  Moor;  (Hay  1) 
Edward  marries  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray ; 
(May  IS}  battle  of  Hexham ;  Sir  Ralph  Gray  is 
oegradeti  and  beheaded ;  other  Lancastrians  are 
executed ;  (Sept.  29J  at  a  meeting  of  the  great 
council  at  Reading.  Edward  acknowledges  his 
marriage;  (Dec.)  the  council  at  Westminster 
settle  4000  marks  a-year  on  EKzoheth  93 

1I6S  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  comes  to  England  to  tlie 
coronation  of  his  niece ;  (May  25)  Elizabeth  is 
carried  through  the  streets  of  London  OS 
(May  26.)  She  ia  crowned  at  Westminster;  the 

queen's  relations  are  advanced  ....  06 
(July.)  After  larking  about  various  parts  of  Emr- 
IukI,  King  Henry  is  aeiwd  in  Waddingtoa  Hall, 
and  sent  captive  to  the  Tower  .      .      .      .  9S 

Hff7  The  Ear)  of  Warwick  goes  to  Normandy  to  ne- 
gotiate a  marriage  between  the  eon  of  Louis  X!. 
of  France  and  the  Princess  Margaret ;  Edward 
marries  his  stater  Margaret  to  the  Dnke  of  Bur- 

Wpindy ;  the  Neials  are  npelled  from  court  07 
arwick  agun  appein  it  conrt  to  tbe  diacom- 
fartoftha  Woodrtllemd  ibeOi*}*  97 
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1468  Tbe  Dnke  of  Clarence  marriea  Isabella,  dangbter 
of  Warwick,  at  Calais ;  insurrection  in  York- 
ebire ;  Edward  advances  against  the  inaorgent*  ( 
retreats  to  Notlingfaam  Castle ;  he  wntes  to 
Calais,  beieeebiog  hia  brother  Clarence  and 
Warwick  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  (July  26) 
battle  of  Edgecote ;  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  is 
slain ;  the  father  and  brother  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth are  captured  and  beheaded  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  Warwick  returns  to  England ;  Edward  is 
confined  in  Middleham  Castle;  (Nov.)  the  Scotch 
riee  in  &vor  of  King  Heniy;  Edwaid  ia  re- 
leased ;  an  amnesty  is  agreed  on      ...  98 

1470  The  faction  of  the  Boyds  is  banished  from  Scot- 

land by  James  III  12H 

(Mar.  12.)  The  battle  of  Erpingham ;  Edward  de- 

feata  the  Lancastrians  98 

Warwick,  with  Clarence  and  bia  wife,  sail  fc^ 
Calais,  but  is  refused  admission ;  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence  ia  delivered  of  a  son  while  they  lay 
at  anchor  before  C^alaia;  Warwick  and  Clar- 
ence take  refuge  in  Normandy ;  (June)  Queen 
Maigaret  and  Warwick  meet  at  Amboise ;  the 
Prince  of  Watea  ia  married  to  Anne,  tbe  second 

dsughter  of  Warwick  99 

lept.  13.)  Warwick  lands  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire; vast  numbers  flock  to  Warwick's  atand- 
ard,  and  he  marches  toward  London ;  Edward 
takes  ship  and  sails  for  Holland  100 
He  runs  ashore  at  Atknuar ;  he  proceeds  to  the 
Hague:  (Oct  6)  Warwick  enters  London;  re- 
leases King  Henry  from  the  Tower;  Queen 
Elizabeth  takea  refuge  in  the  Sanctuary  at 
Westminster  ;  is  there  delivered  of  a  son  .  101 

1471  (March  12.)  Edward  appears  with  a  fleet  off  the 

Wash  in  Lincolnshire ;  (March  16)  be  iandi  at 
Ravenapur  101 

Edward  swears  not  to  attempt  to  gain  the  crown ; 
meets  a  Lancastrian  anny,  at  Coventry,  under 
the  earla  of  Warwick  and  Oxford  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence ;  the  Duke  of  Clarence  goes  over 
to  his  brother  Edward ;  he  reaches  London  ;  the 
Lancastrian  army  advances  toward  London ; 
Edward  takes  the  lield  aiid  meets  Warwick's 
forces  near  Bamet ;  the  Duke  of  Clarence  of- 
fers his  mediation,  which  is  indignantly  rqecled 
hi  hi*  bther-iu-law  ;  ( April  30)  second  battle  of 
Bamet ;  Warwick  is  slain  103 

King  Henry  is  sgain  sent  to  the  Tower ;  Queen 
Margaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  land  at  Ply- 
mouth; (May  4)  baUle  of  Tawkertinry;  tbe 
queen  and  pnnce  are  taken  priaonera ;  the  prince 
is  murdered  109 

(Hsy  14.)  Thomas  Nevil  attempU  the  release  of 
King  Henry;  (May  21)  Edward  enters  Lon- 
don ;  (May  22)  King  Henry  is  found  dead  in  the 
Tower ;  he  is  buried  at  Cnertsey     ...  104 

1472  Prince  Edward  is  created  prince  of  Wales,  and 

acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne ;  the  Duke  cf 
Gloucester  nurriea  the  widow  of  tbe  Fnoee  of 
Wales,  slain  at  Tewkesbury     ....  104 
The  king  divides  the  property  of  Warwick  be- 
tween Clarence  and  Gloucester  105 

1474  This  division  declared  valid  by  parliament   .  lOS 

1475  Edward  contracta  an  alliance  with  the  dnkes  of 

Brittany  and  Burgundy ;  he  demands  tbe  crown 
of  France  of  Louia  Xl. ;  Edward  raises  money 
by  benevolences ;  (June  22)  he  lands  at  Calais 

vrith  a  great  army  103 

(Aug.  20.)  He  meets  Louis  m  a  bridge  across  the 
Somme,  at  Picqnigoy ;  a  treaty  is  ctmcluded   .  106 

1476  The  Duchess  of  Clarence  dies;  some  ofihednke's 

servants  are  executed  for  sorcery ;  Clarence  is 
committed  to  tbe  Tower  107 

1478  (Jan.  16.)  Parliament  ia  summoned.  Clarence  ia 

accused  of  witchcraft  and  other  crimes  107 
(Feb.  7.)  He  ia  found  guilty  and  senteoce<l  to 
death :  (Feb.  18)  dies,  or  ia  killed,  in  the  Tower  108 

1490  The  Ihike  of  Gloucester  conunanda  tbe  anny  in 

Scotland  108 

The  Earl  of  Mar  la  ueoaed  of  witcbcraft   .  I2N 

1482  The  Duke  of  Albany,  after  escaping  to  France, 
returns ;  assumes  the  title  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Scotland ;  agrees  to  accept  the  crown  as  a  gift 

froin  King  Klward  129 

(Jane.)  Treaty  of  Fotheringay  is  executed  be- 
tween Edward  and  Albany.  The  Dnke  of 
Gloooester  takes  tbe  tows  of  Berwick.  The 
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1402  Eart  of  AngnBhtngt  Cochrana  the  rtTorite,aiid 
■ev«nl  noblM  of  King  Jboqgi,  at  the  btitlge  of 
Lauder ;  Jamee  ia  taken  to  Edinbargh         106, 128 

(July.)  Albany  and  Glaucester  march  iolo  Edin- 
burgh ;  tlie  Queen  uf  Scotland  ukI  bar  aoD  lake 
refuge  in  Surling  Caatle  108 

(Au|;.)  King  James  t«  libemtad ;  Albany  ia  ap- 
pointed lieaten•n^geIleral  at  the  kingdom .     109, 128 

Louis  XI.  affiancea  the  danphia  to  the  daughter 
of  the  DucbeH  of  Burgundy  ....  109 
1183  CApril  0.)  King  Edward  dies ;  is  buried  at  Wind- 
■or  i  Gloucester  returns  from  Scotland ;  he  col- 
lects the  nobility  and  othera  at  York;  tbey 
awear  fealty  to  Edward  V  110 

(April  22. )  He  atrivea  at  Northampton ;  the  Lord 
Ricbaro  Gray.  Earl  Rivera,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  meet  him  Ill 

(April  23.)  He  placea  Rivers.  Gray,  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  ana  Sir  Richard  Hawse  under  ar- 
rest ;  sends  them  to  Pontefract  Castle ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  takes  sanctoary  with  tbe  Dnke  of 
York  and  her  daughters  at  Weatminater ;  the 
mayor  and  sberiff  meet  King  Edward  112 

(Hay.)  Edward  is  conveyed  to  the  Tower ;  (May 
22)  Gloucester  i»  appointed  protestor;  (June 
13)  Lord  Hastings  is  arrested ;  he  is  beheaded ; 
Othera  of  tbe  conncil  are  thrown  into  prison; 
(June  U)  Rivera,  Gray,  Vaughan,  and  Hawse 
are  beheaded  113 

(June  16.)  Tbe  Duke  of  York  ia  canted  to  the 
Tower ;  Jane  Shore  does  penance ;  Dr.  Shaw 
preaches  at  Paul's  Cross  114 

June  25.}  The  crown  is  offered  to  Gloucester  at 
Baynard's  Castle  115 

(June  26.)  He  appeara  in  Westminster  Hall  1 16 
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14S3  Rides  to  St.  Paul's,  and  is  received  by  the  clergy; 
(Jnlv  6)  Glooceater  is  crowned  king  of  England 
as  Bicbard  111.,  with  hia  wife  Anne,  at  West- 
minster: ibay  are  anin  crowned  at  York .     .    1 17 

Edward  V.  and  the  Dnke  of  Yoric  aia  murder- 
ed.      .   1111.301,30: 

Tbe  Eari  of  Richmond  is  invited  into  England ; 
Landoia,  minister  of  the  Duke  Brittany. 
Bgrees  10  (iintish  Richmond  with  abips,  men, 
and  money  119 

(Aug.  30.)  Louia  Xl.  of  France  dies,  atxi  ia  suc- 
ceeded by  Charlea  Vlll  2W 

(Oct.)  Ricnard  aummons  a  meeting;  of  faia  ad- 
herents at  Leicester;  (Oct  18)  the  inaurreetioa 
in  bvor  of  Richmond  breafca  out ;  he  ia  pro- 
claimed king  in  Exeter  and  other  places  .  119 

(Oct.)  Tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  captured  and 
beheaded  ;  (Nov.  11)  parltammt  recognises 
Richard's  title;  bis  sou  Edward  is  declared 

.  prince  of  Wales  130 

1481  Richard  opena  a  conespondence  with  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  she  leaves  the  sanctuary,  and  ap- 
peara at  court ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  dies  sud- 
denly at  Middleham  Castle  .      .  130 

(Sept.)  A  peace  for  three  yean  ia  concluded  at 
Nottingham  between  Kichard  iU.  and  Jamea  III. 

of  Scotland  1» 

1485  Queni  Anne  diea ;  the  Barl  of  Riehnand  colleeta 
a  fleet  at  Harfleur ;  Richard  iaauaa  a  proclama- 
tion against  him  131 

(Aug.  7.)  Uichmond  latxla  at  Hilford  Haven ;  (Aug. 
21)  he  reacliea  Boaworth;  (Aoy.  22)  liaule  of 
Bosworlh  Field ;  Richard  ia  slain;  Henry  VII. 
iscrowned  upon  the  field  of  battle;  Rictuid  ia 
buried  at  tbe  Gray  Fiiara  in  Leieaatar  193 
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1485  The  Rari  of  Warwick,  aon  of  the  Dnke  of  Clar- 
ence, is  removed  from  Sheriff-Huiton  to  the 
Tower ;  Elizabeth,  dsughter  of  Eilward  IV.,  is 
removed  from  the  samti  place  to  London ;  (Aug. 
S7)  Henry  enters  London  370 

(Sept.  21.)  The  sweating  sickness  breaks  out  in 
LiMidon ;  (Oct.  28)  Jaspar,  earl  of  Pembroke,  is 
made  duke  vf  Be«lford  ;  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
Edward  Courtney  are  made  rarla  of  Derby  and 
Devonshire;  (Oct.  30)  Henry  VII.  is  crowned  at 
Westminster  271 

The  yeomen  of  the  guard  established ;  (Nov.  7) 
parliament  meets ;  the  kind's  title  ia  admitted ; 
attainders  an  passed  on  Richard  and  his  adbe- 
renta.  Henry  dalea  hia  reign  from  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Boaworth       ....  272 

Parliament  passes  a  bill  altaioting  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  bia  aon,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  oth- 
ers; Catcsbyani)  others  are  executed ;  the  crown 
is  setlled  on  Henry  VII.  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  all  granu  from  the  crown  since  34  Henry 
VI.  are  resumed;  an  act  of  grace  ia  published 

by  the  king  273 

1480  (Jsn.  16.)  Henry  marries  Elizabeth  ofYork;  union 
-of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  Pope  In- 
nocent 111.  gives  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage, 
acknowledging  Henry 'a  title  274,275 

Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  several  other  nobles  and  divines 
are  restored  to  their  honors  and  estates ;  Henry 
goes  to  York  and  other  towns  ;  Lord  Lovel  and 
Hompbry  and  Thomas  Stafford  attempt  an  in- 
aarrection,  which  fnila ;  Lovel  flies  to  rlanders, 
the  Sisffbrda  are  taken ;  Humphry  ia  executed, 
but  Thomas  is  pardoned  275 

(June.)  Treaty  or  peace  with  Scotland ;  (Sept.  30) 
the  queen  is  delivered  of  a  son  ;  he  ia  named  Ar- 
thur; (Nov.)  Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended 
Earl  of  Warwick,  appears  in  Dublin,  with  Si- 
mon, the  priest  of  Oxford ;  the  king  proclaims  a 
geneni  pardon  276 

The  queen  dowager  is  committal  priaoner  to  tbe 
mODaattry  of  Bmnondaaf ;  the  Harqaia  of  Dor- 
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1486  set  is  sent  to  the  Tower;  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
is  paraded  through  ttao  streets  of  London ;  John 

de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  flics  to  Flanders  277 
Lambert  Simnel  is  crowned  in  Dublin  bm  King  Ed- 
wanl  VI. ;  Sitniiel,  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
others,  and  an  army  of  Germans  and  Irisfa,  lands 
at  the  pile  of  Fondray  278 

1487  (June  Id.)  Battle  of  Stoke ;  the  rebels  sre  defeat- 

ed ;  Simnel  and  Simon  are  taken ;  the  Earl  of 

Lincoln  ia  slain   278,279 

James  III.  of  Scotland  ia  driven  from  Edinburgh  .  290 
(June  IB.)  Battle  of  Canglor  Moor;  James  III.  is 

killed;  is  buried  at  Catnbuskenneth  Abbey; 

(June  26)  James  IV.  ia  crowned  at  Scone  .  391 
(Nov.20)  The  qneen  is  crowned  at  Weatminater ; 

the  Marquis  of  Dorset  liberated  from  the  Tower  2T9 
1489  (July  20.)  The  En);l>»h  and  Breton  army  under 

Sit  Edward  Woodville  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
•  are  defeated  between  Andouilli  and  St.  Aobin 

du  Cormier ;  Woodville  is  alain ;  the  duke  ia 

taken  prisoner;  several  are  executed;  (Aug.) 

tbe  Duke  of  Brittany  signs  the  treaty  of  Verger ; 

(Sept.  7)  Francis,  duke  of  Brittany,  diea  .      .  283 
James  IV.  gains  the  battle  of  Talla  Moss  291 

1489  Parliament  grant  XTS.OUO  to  carry  on  the  war  in 

BrilUny ;  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  lands 
with  a  small  army ;  an  inanrrectiDU  breaks  out 
in  the  northern  countioa  of  England,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  is  slain  ;  it  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  John  k  Cbam- 
bre  and  hia  confederates  are  haneed  at  York  .  384 
Five  English  ships  sail  up  the  Cljde,  and  conunit 
depredations  on  the  Scottish  shipping :  Sir  An- 
drew Wood  attacks  and  captorra  the  whole, 
carrying  them  into  Lcith ;  three  other  English 
ships  are  captured  by  Wood  off  St.  Abba,  and 
carried  into  Durxlee  292 

1490  Maximilian,  kin^  of  the  Romans,  marries  Ame, 

duchess  of  Brittany,  by  proxy   ....  286 

1491  (Dec.  6.)  She  is  married  at  the  castle  of  Langeais, 

in  Tnursine,  to  Cbarlea  VII'.  of  France  .  380 

Parkin  Warberk  lands  at  Cork,  and  declaiia  hia- 
celfthe  Duke  of  York,  aon  of  Edward  IT.      .  SB7 
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1492  Henry  proceeds  to  Freitce ;  Uys  siege  to  Bou- 
logne ;  (Oct.  '£J)  a  council  u  held,  and  peace 
pKMweea  with  FnoM ;  (Nov.)  the  treaty  of  £«- 
uplea  is  aigned  287 

Itfi  Many  peraoiu  are  arrested  ft*  countenancing  War 
beck,  and  Sir  Simon  Hontford  and  olfaera  are 

beheaded  288 

Charles  VIII,  of  France  marches  into  Italy  to  en- 
force hia  claim  oa  Iting  of  the  Two  Sicilies     2S8, 290 

1195  (Feb.  15.)  Sir  Willisni  Stanley  is  eiecuted  for 

treaaon ;  (July  3)  Warbeek  land*  at  Deal ;  the 
people  rise  against  him ;  hia  adhnenta  are  sent 
to  London ;  fie  escapes  to  Flanden ;  the  rebela 
are  all  executed   289 

1196  Tmty  of  commerce  signed  between  England  and 

Flanders ;  Warbeek  retreau  to  Scotland  .  390 

Warbeek  ia  married  to  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley      ...  293 

A  treaty  is  concluded  between  King  James  and 
Warbeek ;  King  James  invadea  England  with 
Warbeek  and  an  army  of  Scots,  Germans,  and 
Flemings;  they  retire;  the  weslem  coantiea 
tweak  out  into  rebellion ;  the  inauiieaU  march 

to  Blackheatb  294 

ltf7  (June  32.)  BaUle  of  Blackheatb ;  Lord  Dauben* 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  defeat  them ;  Lord  Aoa- 
tey  ia  taken  and  beheaded  ;  others  are  hanged  294, 295 

(July.)  Warbeek  and  his  wife  sail  from  Scotland ; 
be  lands  in  Ireland,  but  retires ;  (Sept.)  he  lands 
at  Whitaaod  Bay,  Cornwall ;  assumes  the  title 
of  Richard  IV. ;  he  attacks  Kxeter ;  ia  repulsed  296 

Warbeek  marcbeti  to  Taunton  llean ;  he  dies  lo 
the  Sanctuary  at  Beaulieu ;  the  ringleadera  of 
the  insurrection  are  hanged  ;  the  Lady  Catha- 
rine Gordon  ia  taken  to  Lomlon ;  Warbeek  sur- 
renders ;  Henry  procaada  to  Exeter ;  relurna  to 

London  206 

1406  (June.)  Warbeek  eseapm ;  he  is  captured ;  he  is 
placed  in  the  stocks  in  various  places ;  reads 
niK  confisasion :  ia  recommitted  to  the  Tower  .  297 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Louis  XII  299 

1499  Ralph  Wilford  personates  the  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
raises  au  insurrection  with  Patrick,  an  Augus- 
tine (tiar ;  (March)  Wilford  is  taken  and  execu- 
te)) ;  the  friar  is  imprifonai)  for  lila   .  297 

Louis  XII  conquera  Lombardy,  and  takea  poa- 
aeasion  of  Naples  299 

(July.)  A  plot  IS  formed  to  liberate  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Warbeek  297 

(Nov.  16  )  Warbeek  la  tried  fur  treason, and  con- 
victed ;  (Nov.  ti)  he  ia  executed  with  the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  at  Tyburn ;  (Nov.  24)  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  is  beheaded  for  treason  .  29B 

Prince  Arthur  ia  affianced  to  Catherine  of  Aragon  300 
ISOD  A  plague  ragCB  in  London ;  Henry  goes  to  Calais .  296 
1501  Henry  senos  an  emlisHy  to  Scotland ;  Jauea 
aska  the  hand  of  Margaret,  Henry's  eldrat 
daughter  399 

(Nov.  6.)  Arthur  is  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon  300 
ISOB  (Jan.  29.)  The  Frutceaa  Margaret  is  married  by 

proxy  in  London  299 

(April.)  Arthur,  prince  of  Walea,  dies  at  {.aidlow ; 
Elixabeth,  Henrv's  qunen,  dies  in  the  Tower   .  300 
1303  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  ia  affiuced  to  the  widow 

of  his  brother  Arthur  300 

(July.)  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  proceeda 
from  London  299 

(Aug.  7.)  She  enters  Edinburgh ;  (Aug.  6)  she  is 
married  300 

Empsoii  and  Dudley  exact  mcniey  from  various 

persons   300, 301 

UM  Sir  James  Tvrrel  and  Sir  John  Wyndham  are  ex- 
ecuted ;  Edmund  de  hi  Pole,  earl  of  SuflTulk, 
fliea  to3>>rsi">dy ;  Prince  Henry  ia  knighted ; 
the  king  obtaina  £30.000  from  parliament .  301 
1308  (Jan.)  The  Archduke  Philip  and  nis  wife,  Joanna, 
ijueen  of  Castile,  are  driven  by  stresa  of  weather 
into  Weymouth ;  (Jan.  17)  Henry  meets  Philip 
on  Etworth  Green,  near  windaor     .  303 

(April.)  Philip  and  Joanna  are  permitted  to  depart  303 
isn.  Philip  dies;  Joanna  becomes  insane    ...  302 
I30S  Hmry  releaaea  soma  prisoners ;  several  persona 
are  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned ;  Empson  and 
Dudley  continue  their  extortions  for  the  king  .  304 

Anne  Boleyn  ia  bom  350 

1909  (April  SI.)  Henrv  diea  at  Rtchmoild ;  ia  buried  in 

bk  ebv^  at  WeatiniiMer  SM 
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1509  Accession  of  Henry  VIH  300 

(April  22.)  He  is  proclaimed ;  (June  3)  he  is  mar- 
ried to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  at  Greenwich; 
(June  24)  lie  ia  crowned,  with  his  queen,  Cathe- 
rine, at  Weatminsier ;  Empson  and  Dudley  are 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Council  307 

They  are  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  aa 
traitors  308 

1510  (Aug.  17.)  Empson  and  Dudley  are  beheaded  308 

1512  Henry  is  induced  to  join  a  coalition  againat 

Fiance ;  he  demaiMls  toe  crown  of  Fruwa ;  senda 
a  targe  army  into  Ouipuaeoe ;  the  expedition 
returns   306,300 

1513  Henry  obtains  supplies  from  partiametit;  prepares 

ior  a  war  with  Prance ;  Louis  opens  negotia- 
tiona  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  m  order  to  di. 
vert  the  attenticm  of  Henry  from  France ;  Hen- 
ry arms  his  northern  towns  ....  309 
(April.)  The  English  fleet  ia  defeated  in  the  har- 
bor of  Brest ;  Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  lord 
admiral,  is  slain;  (May)  Henry  sends  the  van- 
guard of  his  army  to  Calais;  theEari  of  Suffolk 

is  beheaded  310 

Henry  appoints  the  queen  governor  of  the  realm ; 
he  saila  for  France ;  (June  30)  he  lands  at  Ca> 
lais ;  marches  to  the  aiege  of  Terouenne ;  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  joina  him  .  .311 
The  battle  of  the  Spurs;  (August)  Terouenne 

surrenders  313 

(Aug.  22.)  James,  king  of  Scotland,  croases  the 
borders;  besieges Norhsm  ('astle;  itauirendera; 
ukea  Wark  and  Ford  caKles    .      .      .      .  3l4 
(Sept.)  Tourney  eurienders  to  Henty  .  313 
(Sept. 9  )  BaltleofFlodden Field ;JameaiBalain  314-317 
(Sept.  22.)  Henry  enlers  Tournay  in  triumph ; 

(Oct.  22)  he  returns  wiih  his  army  lo  England  .  313 
He  creates  the  Earl  of  Surrey  duke  of  Noifolk  .  317 
Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  la  appointed  iMent .  318 

1514  She  manriea  the  Earl  of  Angua;  forfoHs  the  re- 

Jiency  336 
ay.)  The  Duke  of  Albany  arrives,  and  ia  ap- 
pointed regent  337 

(Aog.  7.)  The  Princess  Marv,  sister  of  Henry,  is 
married  liy  |iroxy  to  Louis  Xll.  of  France ;  (Oc- 
tober) she  departs  for  Krance,nnd  ia  remarried  .  310 
Anne  Boleyn  ia  appointed  maid  of  honor  to  Mary  319, 350 
(Nov.  5.)  Mary  is  crowned  at  St.  Denis  319 

1515  (Jan.  I.)  Louis  XH.  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by 

Francis  1  318 

(March.)  Queeti  Mary  marries  Charles  Brandon, 

duke  of  Suffolk :  Wolsey  is  created  a  canlinal  .  310 
He  is  made  cbancellor  ano  legate  ....  321 

1516  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  cornea  to  England; 

the  Regent  Albany  auppreaaea  an  inenrreciion 
raised  by  the  Earl  id  Arian ;  he  and  his  con  fed - 
erates  are  executed  338 

1517  (June.)  Albany  leaves  Scotland  on  a  visit  to 

Fiance;  Queen  Margaret  retuma  lu  Scotland  .  338 

1518  Francis  I.  marches  vitb  an  army  for  the  recovery 

of  Milan;  ihn  battle  of  Marignaoo;  Milan  snr- 
reixlers  ;  he  returns  to  France  .      .           322, 3ja 
(OcL  4.)  A  treaty  of  alliance  ia  ratified  between 
Henry  and  Francis  323 

1519  (Jan.)  The  Emperor  Maximilian  dies;  (March) 

Francis  I.  propOKea  himself  aa  a  candidate  for 
the  empire;  (Hay)  Henry  announcea  himself  a 
candidate;  (juneS) the ArchdakeCharlea. king 
of  Spall),  is  elected  emperor,  under  the  title  al 
Chariea  V  324 

1520  (May  36 )  The  emperor  visits  Henry  at  Dover ; 

proceeds  to  Canterbury ;  he  Fe-embarka  at  Sand- 
wich ;  (May  31)  Henry,  the  queen,  and  bis  reti- 
nue embark  for  Calais,  lo  meet  Francis  I. .  328 
(June  4.)  Henry  proceeds  lo  Guisnes :  (June)  the 
two  kings  meet  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  327, 388 

1521  (April  16.)  The  Diike  of  Buckingham  ia  arrested 

for  IresBOn.  and  taken  to  the  Tower ;  (May  13) 

he  is  tried  and  condemned  331 

(Hay  14.)  Orders  am  issued  by  Wolsey  for  the 
seizure  of  heretical  books;  (May  17)  Bocking- 
bam  is  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill       ...  339 

(July  30.)  Wolsey  is  sent  ambassador  to  mediate 
the  emperor  and  Krancia  I. .  332, 333 

(Oct)  A  league  is  made  by  Henry  with  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  333 

Henry's  defense  of  the  seven  sacraments  is  sent 
to  Leo  X ,  who  confers  on  him  the  title  of  Da- 
fonder^ the  FaHh  '333 
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1S21  The  French  are  expelled  from  Italj:     ...  333 

(Nov.)  The  Duke  of  Albany  rasumea  the  regencir 
of  Scotland  339 

(Dec.  I.)  PopeLeoX.  diea  333 

(Dec.  27.)  Adrian,  cardinal  of  TwtOM,  it  elected 

pope  by  the  title  of  Adrian  VI  334 

1588  Fkincii  Mim  the  loode  of  Engliah  merehanu  in 

hia  porta  334 

(May  26.)  The  empsror  landt  at  Dover ;  a  treaty 
is  coDcloded  between  him  and  Henry  for  ibe 
inTasioo  of  Prance  335 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  makea  inroada  into  Scot- 
land  340 

(Jalv)  The  Emperor  Charlea  embarks  and  rotuma 
to'  Spain  335 

Forced  loans  are  raised  m  London  335,  336 

(Aug.)  The  Earl  of  Surrey  open*  the  campaign ; 
returns  to  Calaia  336 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  ia  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  fur  the  third  liow  400 

The  Regent  (rf*  Scotland  declarsa  war  againat 
England ;  a  truce  ia  concluded  ....  340 

The  regent  again  returns  to  France  341 
ISS3  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a  great  army,  deatroys 

the  tows  of  Merse  and  Jedburah  Abbey   .  413 

Parliament  ia  aaeembled.;  Sir  Tbomaa  Mora  is 
cfaoeen  speaker  of  the  ComaKMis ;  Wolsey  de- 
manda.  in  panoo,  in  the  Houae  ai  Commons, 
£800,000  for  the  recovery  (Xf  Prance ;  a  property- 
Ux  is  agreed  to  341, 312 

The  Duke  of  Albany  arrives  with  a  French  fleet 
in  Scotland  ;  the  Scotch  ravage  the  Eoglirii 
border ;  Albunr  rrtunu  to  France  413 

The  Duke  of  Sofiblk  opena  the  campaign  in 
Prance  342 

He  returns  to  Calaia ;  (Sept.  14}  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
dies  343 

Cardinal  Oiulio  de  Medici  is  elected  by  the  title 
of  Clement  VIL  344 

1524  Bonnivet,  the  commander  of  the  French  army, 

overrmu  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese ;  the  em- 
peror retakes  all  the  conquests  of  the  FVench ; 
death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  ....  344 
Siegfl  of  Marseilles ;  it  ia  raised ;  the  plagne  at 
Milan ;  siege  of  Pavia  345 

1525  (Feb.  24.)  Battle  of  Pavia ;  Francis  is  taken  pris- 

oner  345 

Henry  attempto  to  levy  money  by  benevolences 
for  the  conquest  of  France;  it  is  reftiaed ;  an 
insorrectioo  is  raised ;  the  benevolence  is  not 
insisted  on  346 

(June  16.)  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  is  created  viscount 
Rochfoird,  and  Henry  FUmy,  the  king's  natural 
aon,  is  created  dnke  of  Richmond  350 

Henry  and  Wolaey  disagree  concerning  the  sup- 
pression of  some  monasteries    ....  346 

Henry  concludes  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  France ;  Francis  abdicates  in  fa- 
Tor  of  bis  son,  th«  dsuphia       .  347 

Queen  Margaret  ohtaina  posaaaaMm  ol  King 

Jamea  413 

15S8  (Jan.  14.)  TheconcoirtorMadtidia  Mgned;  EVan- 

cis  ia  set  at  liberty  and  retuma  to  France  .     347, 348 

Honcada  seizes  Rome;  plunders  the  Vatican; 
the  pope  takes  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo;  (Sept.  21)  a  treaty  of  peace  is  sianed.  and 
the  Spaniards  leave  Rome  ;  (Dec.)  the  Span- 
iards again  invade  the  Roman  Statea  .  349 

Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  is  divorced  from 
Angua,  and  marries  Henry  Stewart  .  414 
1537  (March.)  The  pope  executeaanotbertreaty ;  (Hay 
5)  Rome  ia  asaaulled,  takttn,  and  sacked  by  the 
Spaniards;  the  ConKtable  Bourfoon  is  killed; 
the  pope  and  aome  of  the  cardinals  are  beaieged 
in  the  caatle  of  St.  Angelo  349, 350 

Henry's  marriags  with  CalheriDe  of  Aragon  qoea- 
lioned  350 

(Aug.)  Cardinal  Wolsey  goes  on  an  embassy  to 
France  351 

Henry  write*  a  treatise  upon  the  unlawfulness  of 
hia  marriage  with  Catherine     ....  352 

The  pope  is  captured,  but  eacapea  to  Orvieto ; 
ha  BDthoriaea  Wolsey  and  another  caidinal  to 
decide  the  qnestion  of  divorce ;  grants  a  dis- 
pensation for  Henry's  marriage  with  any  other 

woman  353 

loss  Henry  demands  a  decretal  bull  from  the  pope  353 

Wols^  and  Cardinal  Campeggio  are  aotboilied 
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1258  to  determine  the  divorce;  (May)  the  sweating 

sickness  breaka  out  in  London  ....  354 
(July.)  King  James  of  Scotland  obtains  his  free- 

dom ;  bsniahes  Angua  414 

(Aug.)  The  pla^s  rages  in  Italy;  (Sept.)  the 
French  army  m  Italy  anrmidar  lo  the  imperial- 
iata     .  ......      .  .355 

1529  (May  30.)  Henrj;  issoea  a  lieenae  for  the  canHnala 

to  proceed  with  the  question  of  the  divorce ; 

iMay  31}  the  court  is  opened  in  the  hall  of  the 
Hack  Friata;  (June  3i)  Ibe  king  and  qneen 
*both  appear  berora  the  canUnala  ...  355 
Tbe  quean  wHbdrawa  and  refusea  again  to  ap- 
pear; she  is  proDoanced  contumaeioas  356 
(July  15.)  The  pope  revokes  the  legatine  com- 
mission ;  (July  23)  Campen>o  adjourns  the 
caose ;  Wolaey  has  two  bills  filed  against  bim 
in  th^  Court  of  King's  Bench,  fot  eicrCHing  the 

Amctiont  of  pope's  legate  357 

Herefnaastooehm-tbegreat  seal  to  tbe  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  SuBcrik;  be  deliven  them  op; 
sentence  is  pronounced  against  him  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench ;  (Dec.  1)  a  bill  of  impeachment 
againat  him  in  parliament  is  thrown  out   .  356 

1530  He  ia  deprived  of  all  but  tbe  birinprica  of  YoA 

and  Winchester;  he  receives  a  fne  panlon 
frmn  tbe  kin| ;  (Nov.  4)  be  is  arrested  for  high 
treason ;  he  is  takon  sick  at  Leicester  398 

(Nov.  29.)  He  dies  at  Leioesler  AUmy,  and  hh 
remains  areinlarred  in  the  Lady'a  Chapel  of  tbe 
monastery  3G0 

The  marriage  of  Henry  is  declared  illegal  by  the 
univeraitiea  of  Oxfom  and  Camtnidge ;  the  for- 
eign  universities  differ       ....     301, 362 

1531  (March.)  The  pope  pnbli^e*  a  breve,  fortadding 

Henry  to  contract  a  new  marriage  under  pain 

of  excommunication  362 

Thomas  Cromwell  advises  the  king  to  act  on  Ibe 
opinion  of  the  English  universitiea,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  aanciion  of  paritainent;  be  advises 
Henry  to  declare  hiinaelf  anpiame  head  of  the 
church ;  tbe  whoto  body  or  tbe  clergv  are  in- 
volved in  a  pramnnire  for  abetting  Wolsey  in 
acting  as  the  pope's  legate;  tbe  convocation 
offer  £100,000,  sitd  acknowledge  tbe  king  to  be 
protector  and  only  supreme  head  of  the  church 
and  clergy  of  Errand,  as  far  as  may  be  by  the 
law  of  Christ ;  they  are  pardoned  363, 361 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  duncellor,  and  some  pens, 
attend  in  the  Hoose  of  Commooa,  and  declare 
the  kind's  proceedings  touching  hia  marriage ; 
(May)  Catherine  refuses  to  abide  by  Ihedecision 
of  four  bishops  and  four  lay  peers  :  ia  removed 
from  Greenwich  to  Moor  in  Hertfordahire ;  she 
removes  to  Ampthill ;  Thomas  Bilney  ia  burned 
in  Smithfield,  as  a  heretic,  for  attempting  lo 
expose  the  errore  of  popery      ....  361 

1532  The  war  with  Scotland  again  breaka  out  on  tbe 

borders   .414 

(Mav  16.)  Sir  Tbomaa  More  retires;  (June  4)  Sir 
Thomas  Audley  ia  appcrinted  chancellor;  par- 
liament abolishes  annataa  ur  firat-fruila ;  Anne 
Boleyn  is  created  marchioness  of  Pembroke ; 
she  goes  wilh  Henry  to  Calais;  they  meet 

Francis  I.  at  Boulogne  361 

Elizabeth  Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  is  ar- 
rested by  order  of  Henry  361) 

1533  (Nov.  15.)  The  pope  sign*  a  breve,  declaring 

Henry  and  Anne  excommunicated,  nnlesa  they 
shoam  aeparate  361 

(Jan.  24  or  25.)  Hniry  ia  marrind  lo  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, at  Whitehall;  Cranmcr  ia  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  365 

(Feb,  22.)  The  pope  signs  a  bull,  ratifying  the 
election ;  (March  30)  Cranmer  is  consecrated, 
end  takea  the  uatha  of  canonical  obedience  to 
the  pope ;  appeala  to  Rome  prohibited  by  parlia- 
ment: Queen  Catherine  declared  by  parliament 
to  be  only  princess  dowager  of  Wales ;  (May  8) 
Catherine  is  cited  before  a  court  at  Dnnstsble ; 
refuses  lo  sltrnd ;  is  pronounced  contumacious ; 
(May  93)  Cranmer  pronounces  her  marriage 
with  Henry  null  and  void  381 

Tbe  Earl  of  Kildare  is  recalled  from  iRdand,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  409 

(May  28.)  Cranmer  declarea  to  the  clergy  tbe 
maniage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn,  am  coo* 
firms  tnosama  3GG 
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IS33  (June  1.)  Anne  u  crowned  at  Wmtmiiuter  hj  1536 
Cranmcr  367 

Lord  ThofDM  FiUgenld  niaes  na  insurrection  in 
Ireland  409 

(July  II.)  Tbii  pope  annula  the  judgment  of  Crui- 
iner,  and  publisnes  his  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Henry  and  Anne  367 

(Sept.  7.)  Anne  ia  delivered  of  a  girl,  the  Princaia 
Elizabeth  366 

Queen  Catherine  lefiiasa  to  mnove  from  Ampt- 
hill  369 

(Oct.)  The  pope  tisiIb  Francis  at  HarseillM.; 
Bonner  appeals  on  behalf  of  Hennr  from  tb? 
pope  lo  a  general  council  of  the  church;  the 
jwpe  returns  to  Italy  366 

(Not.)  The  Haid  of  Kent  and  her  abettors  are 
condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  cunfess 

their  impoitara  370 

an  Parliament  prohibits  every  kind  of  payment  or 
appeal  to  the  pope;  confirms  Henry's  title  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church ;  vests  in  the  king 
only  the  right  of  appuiniing  lo  all  bishoprics ; 
of  deciding  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes ;  (March 
23)  the  consistory  of  Rome  decides  on  the  valid- 
ity of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine ;  the 
pope  gives  sentence ;  parliament  declares  the 
msrria^  between  Henrv  and  Anne  lawful ; 
•eta  aside  the  Princess  Mary  as  illegitimate; 
settles  the  succession  on  the  issue  <^  Anne ;  de- 
cUies  it  to  be  high  treasoo  to  qoeation  the  aee- 
ond  marriage  360 

The  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  abettors  are  attainted  1537 
of  high  treason,  and  others  of  misprision  of  trea- 
s(Hi;  (April 21)  they  are  executed  at  Tyburn  370 

Fisher,  oishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  are  committed  to  the  Tower  371 

(Hay  12.)  Treaty  of  peace  signed  with  Scotland  .  414 

(July  22.)  Frith  and  Hewet  are  burned  in  Smith- 
field  for  heresy  371 

(Aug.  27.)  David  Straiten  and  Norman  Gourlay 
are  burned  at  Edinburgh  as  heretics  .  415 

Allen,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  murdered  by  the 
Fiizgeralds  110 

(Nov.)  Parliament  imposes  new  oathe ;  annexe* 
first-fruiu  and  tenths  to  the  crown ;  empowera 
the  king  to  punish  heresies       ....  371 

1535  (May  S.)  Several  Catholic  priests  are  executed 

for  treason  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy  .  371 
(Hay  25.}  ScMoa  Dutch  Anabaptists  are  burned 
for  denying  the  actual  presence  in  the  Eucha- 
rist; (Jane  14)  interrogatories  are  administered 
to  Sir  Thomas  More ;  (June  16)  other  Catholics 
are  executed  for  denying  the  suimmMy ;  (Jane 
22)  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  ia  beheaned  for 

the  same  offense   372  1538 

(July  6.)  More  is  alto  executed  for  the  same  374  I 

(Aug.)  Lord  Thomas  Fitzaerald  is  sent  to  England, 

and  committed  to  the  Tower  ....  410 
(Aug.  30.)  Hope  Paul  II!.  signs  a  bull  against 
Henry,  citing  him  to  appear  at  Rome  ;  in  de- 
fault declares  him  to  have  forfeited  the  crown  ; 
and  bis  children  by  Anne  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing j  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  is  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  king ;  he  prt^ioses  the  suppression 
nf  some  monasteries,  convents,  and  abbeys; 
Henry  issues  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  religious  houses  ....  375 

1536  (Jan.  B.)  Queen  Catherine  dies  at  Kimbolton      .     375  1 
(Jan.  29.)  Anne  Boteyn  is  delivered  of  a  sou  still-  { 

bom    ...   376 

sFeb.)  The  five  Fitzgeralds,  uncles  of  Lord  Thorn-  ] 
as,  are  captured  and  sent  to  the  Tower         .    410  i 

fUay  I.)  A  tournament  is  held  at  Greenwich; 
(Hay  2)  Anne  is  arrested  for  treason  and  com-  I  1539 
mitted  to  the  Tower ;  Viscount  Rochford.  her 
brother,  Norris,  Smealon,  Brereton,  and  Wes- 
ton, are  committed  also  376 

Atme  is  examined  t>efore  the  privy  council ;  Smea- 
ton  ctmfessea  his  guilt ;  (May  10)  bills  of  indict- 
ment are  found  against  all  but  Lord  Rochford  ; 
(May  12]  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smea- 
lon, are  arraigned  and  convicted  of  treason  and 
adultery   377  . 

(Hay  15 )  Anne  and  Lord  Rochford  are  tried  in  the 
Tower,  and  condemned  to  death  376  ! 

(May  17.)  Smealon  ia  hanged,  the  othera  are  be- 
headed ;  Cranmer  pronoances  the  marriage  of 
Anne  to  have  been  alwiyi  ooll  and  void  .  380 
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(May  10.)  Anne  ia  beheaded  in  tba  Tower  .  378 

(May  20.)  Henrj  marries  Jute  Seymour;  (Hay 
29)  Jane  publicly  appears  as  <|ueen  .  379 

(June.)  Parliament  paases  an  act  of  succession 
entuling  the  crown  on  Henry's  issue  by  Jane 
Seymour,  with  power  to  Henir  to  bequeath  the 
crown  by  letters  ratent  or  wiU  ....  380 

Wales  is  united  to  Engbuid  and  governed  by  the 
same  lawa  409 

The  Dake  of  RicbrooiK)  dies      ....  380 

The  lesser  monssteriea  are  suppressed  381 

The  king  reduces  the  number  of  sacraments  to 
three ;  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible  order- 
ed lo  be  printed  j  (Oct.)  an  iiwarreetion  breaks 
out  in  Lifwolnshire ;  the  Dnka  of  Bafiblk  nego- 
tiates  382 

(Oct.)  The  king  answers  the  articleaof  complaint ; 
(Oct.  9)  a  priest  and  a  butcher  are  hanged  at 
Windsor  by  martial  law  for  speaking  about  the 
insurgents;  an  insurrection  breaks  out  in  the 
northern  counties ;  (Oct.  30}  the  tnsurgenta  of 
Lincoln  disperse ;  tiftera  of  them  are  given  up ; 
Dr.  Mallet,  once  chaplain  to  the  late  Queen 
Catherine,  is  executed  at  Chelmsford      .      .  383 

Lords  Darcv,  Lumley,  and  others,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  loin  the  nnilhem  insureenta, 
who  are  called  ine  Pilgrims  of  Grace;  Robert 
Aske  is  appointed  leader;  the  Dake  of  SaSblk 
treaU  witb  them  ^     .  384 

The  king  ofiera  term* ;  they  are  rneeted  385 

Reginald  Pole  ia  created  a  cardinal  386 

The  insurgents  endeavor  to  take  variofts  places; 
disperse;  Aske,  Darcy,  and  others  are  taken; 
martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  the  north,  and  many 
executions  take  place  383 

(Jnn.)  James  nf  Scotland  marries  Magdalm, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Prance ....  415 

(Feb.)  The  six  Fitzgeralds  are  beheaiJed  in  the 
Tower  410 

(May.)  King  James  and  his  qaeen  latkd  at  Lrith  .  415 

(June.)  Lord  Darcy.  Robert  Aske,  aad  others  are 
executed  385 

(July.)  Msgdalen.  the  vrife  of  James  of  Scotland, 
dies  415 

The  Bible  is  published  in  English ;  the  Bishops* 
Book  408 

(Oct.  12.)  Queen  Jane  Seymour  is  delivered  of  • 
son ;  (Oct.  24]  she  dies  386 

The  prince  is  created  prince  of  Wales,  dnke  of 
Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester;  Edward  Sey- 
mour is  created  earl  of  Hereford  :  some  of  the 
larger  monasteries  are  suppressed,  and  the  ab- 
beys are  seized  by  the  king ;  Thomas  &  Becket 
ia  cited  to  appear  nt  Westminster  387 

The  Protestant  princea  of  Germany  aend  over  a 
deputation  to  convert  Henry  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  the  papist  nobles  and  bishops  are  invited 
to  court  394 

George  Wishart  preaches  at  Bristol  against  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  439 

(June  16.)  A  truce  is  concluded  at  Nice  for  ten 
years  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and  Francis  392 

Jamea  of  Scotland  marries  Mary  of  Guise  415 

(Nov.)  Thomna  k  Becket  is  declared  a  rebel  and 
a  traitor ;  a  man  and  a  woman.  Anabaptists,  are 
burned  in  Smithfietd ;  John  Lambert  is  tried  for 
heresy  in  denying  the  real  presence  .  390 

Henry  presides  as  supreme  head  of  the  church; 
Lsmbert  is  condemned  to  be  burned  ;  he  is  exe- 
cuted in  Smithfield  391 

Lord  Montacute,  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  the  Harqnia 
of  Exeter.  Sir  Edward  Neville,  and  othera,  are 
committed  to  the  Tower    .  .  *    .  392 

They  are  tried  and  condemned  for  treason   .  '  392 

(Jan.  9.)  Montacute,  Exeter,  and  Neville  are  be- 
headed; (April  28]  parliament  passes  bills  of  at- 
tsinder  agamst  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and 
others ;  they  are  all  condemned  to  death,  'ay  bill 
in  paHiament,  without  trial       ....  303 

(May  18.)  Six  questions  are  proposed  concerning 
the  Eucharist  and  other  matters  for  the  consid- 
eration of  parliament ;  (May  20)  Henry  disputes 
in  parliament  upon  them  394 

They  are  adopted  and  called  the  Six  Articles,  or 
the  Bloody  Statute ;  Shaxton.  bithap  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Latimer  resign  their  sees ;  pariiameot 

eiaaea  an  act  declsring  the  king'a  praclamatioQ 
baratheforcaofaitatat*    ....  899 
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1939  (Hsy  23.)  Pomt,  a  Triar,  ia  bnmed  alive  aa  a  re- 
lapsed traitor  and  heretic  388 

(June  11.)  Thomaa  a  Becket »  tried  and  convict- 
ed of  treaean,  rebellion,  and  coninmaey  i  his 
bouea  to  be  burned ;  (he  ricbea  irf  hia  abrine  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown  387 

(JuIt  8.)  The  Vicar  of  Wandawortb  and  Friar 
Ware  are  executed  for  treason  ....  3D5 

(Juljr  10.)  Sir  Adam  Fortescue  and  Sir  Thomaa 
Dingley  are  beheaded  39:1 

David  Beaton  is  made  primate  of  Scotland  .  415 

Queen  Margaret  diea  414 

(Aug.)  All  the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  ehrine  of 
Becket  are  taken  from  Canterbury    .  367, 386 

(Nov.  14.)  Whiting,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  is  tried 
for  treason;  (Nov.  15)  he  is  hanged  and  quar- 
tered at  Tor  Hill  390 

(Dec.)  Anne  of  Cieves  arrives  at  Dover  .  .  396 
JS40  (Jan.  A.)  She  is  msrripd  tu  Henrv  ....  398 

The  remaining  monaateries  and  other  religkms 
bouses  are  suppressed  j  their  laitds  divided 
among  courtiers  and  lavoritEw    ....  366 

Cromwell  is  created  earl  of  Eaaex       .      .      .  399 

(Feb.)  Heory  sends  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  recommending  the  aequestraiion  of 
the  property  of  the  monaateries .  416 

(June  10.)  Cromwell  ia  arreated  for  treiaon,  «h! 
Uken  to  the  Tower  399 

(Jun^  19.)  He  iaatisinted  as  a  traitor  and  heretic; 
(July  9)  Henry  is  divorced  from  Anne  of  Cieves; 
(July  16}  she  addresses  Henry  as  her  brother  .  400 

Henry  is  married  to  Catherine  Howard  ;  (July  28) 
Cromwell  ia  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  (July  31) 
Dr.  Barnes  and  live  others  are  executed ;  (Aug. 
8}  Catherine  Howard  is  publicly  acktiowledgeo 
queen ;  the  Prior  of  Doncasier  and  six  oihera 
are  hanged  for  defending  a  monsatie  Ufa  .  .401 

1541  Ireland  is  devastated  by  civil  war  .      .      .      .  41S 
(Hay  27.)  The  Countess  of  Selisttufy  is  beheaded 

in  the  Tower  3M 

An  attempt  ia  made  to  revive  the  Pilgrimage  of 

Grace  401 

(June  28.)  Lord  Leonard  Gray  is  beheaded  for 

treason  410 

Severe  statutes  are  passed  in  Scotland  against 

heresy   415 

(Aug.)  The  king  proceeds  on  a  progreaa  in  the 

north  .  -  401 

Catherine  Howard  is  accaaed  to  the  king;  the 

matter  is  investigated  by  commissionBra  .  402,403 

They  report  to  the  king   103,404 

The  acRumplices  of  Catherine  are  imprisoned  for 

life  for  misprision  of  treason      .  104, 105 

1542  Henry  resnlves  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  rank  of  a 

kingdom  ;  creates  several  of  ibe  native  chiefs 
peers:  Ulliac  de  Burgh,  Mnrrock  O'lJrien.  and 
O^eil,  are  made  oarla  of  Clanrickartle.  Tho- 
rn onii,  ami  Tyrone;  the  chiefs  do  homage  for 
their  lands  to  Henry,  and  hold  them  by  military 
service ;  letters  patent  are  granted  them  for  ae- 
curing  the  possession  of  the  landa  .  412 

(Feb.  11.)  Catherine  ia  attainted  by  parliament, 
with  Lady  Bochfoid ;  (Feb.  13)  they  are  both 
beheaded  in  the  Tower  407 

(Aug.)  The  English  invade  the  Scottish  border ; 
they  are  defeaieil  at  Haddenrig  ....  416 

(Oct.)  Henry  ctaima  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  marches  with  a  powerful 
army ;  the  Scotch  are  routed  nii  Solwav  Moss ; 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  are  carried  prison- 
ers to  England ;  (Dec.  7)  the  Queen  of  Scots 
sives  birth  to  a  daughter ;  (Dec.  14}  James  V. 
dim   417 

(Det;.  22.)  The  Earl  of  Arran  becomes  regent  of 
Scotland  418 

1543  (Jan.  10.)  The  Douglases  return  to  Scotland  416 
(Feb.)  The  Engliah  parliament  restore  the  Prifi' 

ress  Mary  to  her  place  in  the  succession ;  a 
treaty  of  peace  ia  rigned  between  Henry  and  the 
emperor  421 

Cardinal  Beaton  is  seized  and  carried  to  Black- 
ness Caatle ;  (he  Reformation  is  supportetl  by 
Arran  ;  the  churches  are  ahut  up  by  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  ;  Henry  demands  that  Beaton  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  the  Scotch 
castles  ahall  be  put  into  his  hands  418 

The  earls  of  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  Hurray  de- 
mand certain  article*,  one  of  which  is  that  the 
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1543  New  Testament  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  cir- 
culated in  Ibe  vulgar  tongue;  (March  IS)  the 
lorda  meet  in  parliament ;  they  recommend  tbe 
marriage  of  tbe  infant  queen  with  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales;  Cardinal  Beaton  regaina  his  liberty  419 

The  treaty  of  Greenwich  ia  exeruled  by  Henry  and 
Angoa,  and  others  of  the  regency :  (Aii|.)  it  is 
raiiGed  by  the  nobles;  the  ships  of  Seotcb  mer- 
chants are  aeized  in  the  English  ports,  whither 
they  were  drivm  by  stress  of  weather      .  4C0 

(July.)  Henry  u  married  to  Catherine  Parr ;  three 
aectariana  or  Proteetanta  are  burned  in  Smith- 
field   422 

(Sept.)  Arran  publicly  abjures  bia  heresy  and  is 
reconciled  to  tbe  Church  of  Rome ;  Queen  Hary 
of  Scotland  is  crowned  at  Slirlinff ;  tbe  Earl  of 
Angus  and  his  associates  execute  a  hood  st 
Dougiss  Castle  to  serve  King  Heory ...  420 

Marco  Grimani,  the  pope'a  legate^  landa  in  Scot- 
land ;  Angus  and  bia  confederates  am  accused 
of  treason.  The  treaty  of  maniage  is  declared 
void   421 

Sir  Thomas  Wallop  with  an  English  army  besiege 
Landreci ;  returns  to  winter-quarters  428 

George  Wishart  goea  to  Scotland  and  preaches 
against  popery  439 

1544  (Hay  4.)  An  Engliah  army  hmd  st  Leitb,  which 

thev  plunder ;  the  Scotch  evaeuste  Edinburgh  423 
The  Eori  of  Hertford  attacks  tbe  caatle ;  ia  de- 
feated ;  burns  the  town  and  lays  waste  the  coun- 
try :  be  retreata  frnm  Leiih,  bums  the  shipping, 
and  retreata  to  Berwick ;  the  Catholics  and 
Protesiants  coalesce  against  tbe  Engliah  .  .  424 
(July.)  Henry  proceeda  fiom  Dover  to  Calais ;  be- 
sieges Boulogne ;  (Sept)  Boulogne  aurrenders, 
aM  Henry  returns  to  England  ....  423 

1545  Lennox,  with  a  fleet,  Mkea  tbe  isles  of  Anan  and 

Bute,  and  ravagea  the  coast  of  Scotland ;  Sir 
Ralph  Evre  lays  waste  the  cnuntty  ahoat  Jed- 
burgh and  Kyle  424 

Battle  of  Ancrum  Moor ;  the  English  are  defeat- 
ed ;  Sir  Ralph  Eyre  is  slain  ;  (July  16)  a  French 
fleet  caat  anchor  at  St,  Helen's,  in  the  Isle  at 
Wight ;  the  English  fleet  in  PortanMiuth  barbm' 
ia  prevented  guing  out  by  Heniy       ...  425 

The  French  fleet  returns  to  Brest       .      .      .  49G 

(Nov.)  Parliament  grants  Henry  a  subsitly  and 
the  disposal  of  all  colleges,  chanUes.  una  ho*- 
pitals  42T 

George  Wishart  is  seized ;  is  tried  as  a  heretic  and 
burned  at  St.  Andrew's  429 

(May  28)  Cardinal  Beaton  is  assassinated ;  (June) 
treaty  of  Campes ;  Henry  agrees  to  give  up  Bou- 
logne on  payment  of  money  by  Francis  430 

(Sept.)  The  Earl  of  Hertford  aj^ain  marches  into 
Scotland ;  bums  and  destroys  tbe  villages ;  at- 
tacks the  abbey  of  Kelso ;  murdera  the  monks; 

tlunders  the  aobeya  of  Melroae  and  Dryburgfa ; 
e  retreats  A'JB 

Anne  Askew  is  condemned  for  heresy ;  she  is  ex- 
amined before  the  council  in  the  Tower ;  is  put 
to  the  torture  and  burned,  with  others,  in  Smith- 
field   431 

(Dec.  12.)  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  are  sent  to  (he  Tower   .      .      .      .  43Z 
1547  (Jan.  13.)  Tbe  Earl  of  Surrey  ia  arraigned  for 
treason  at  Ouitdhatt,  fur  using  the  royaT  arms  of 
F^ward  the  Confessor  quartered  with  his  own ; 
he  IS  found  guilty  of  nn  attempt  upon  the  ihrono  433 
(Jan.  19.)  He  is  beheaded     .      .  .433 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  makes  a  confession ;  a  bill 
of  attainder  is  brought  in,  which  pasaea  both 
Houses  in  six  days ;  (Jan.  27)  the  rovsl  asaent  ia 
given  to  tbe  bill  by  commission ;  orders  are  sent 
to  the  Tower  for  his  execution  on  the  ftrilowing 
morning;  (JaiL  28)  Henry  dies  esrly  in  the 

morning  431 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  respited;  (Jnn.  31)  tbe 

death  of  Henrv  is  announced  to  parliament  435 
King  Edward  VI.  enters  London  and  proceeda  to 
the  Tower;  (Feb.  1)  King  Henry'a  will  is  read, 
appointing  sixteen  executors  to  be  governors  of 
King  Edward  till  he  should  he  eighteen  years 

ofaRe  13* 

The  Earl  of  Hertford  is  appointed  atrfe  governor 

by  the  othera  4^ 

He  is  made  duke  of  Somerset;  (Fsb.  16)  King 
Heniy  ia  buried  at  Windsor     ....  439 
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IMT  (Feb.  18.)  The  chancellor,  the  Carl  of  Southamp- 
ton, iwuea  a  commiMiOD  under  the  great  aeal. 
enabling  (he  maiters  of  the  court  to  make  de> 

ereee  440 

(Feb.  2a)  King  Edward  Vt.  ia  crowned  at  Wert- 

minater,  the  ceremony  being  ahorteDed  430 
(March  6.)  The  chancellor  is  diamiaaed  by  the 
council ;  Someraet  ia  appointed  lole  goremor  of 
the  king  and  protector  of  the  kingdom  440 
(March  31.)  Francia  I.  dieaat  Ramooulllel,  and  ia 

succeeded  by  bia  mu,  Henrr  II  441 

(Jiioe.)  Lord  Seymoiir,  the  Dnke  of  Sonaraet'a 

brother,  marriea  Queen  Catherine  Parr  456 
(Joly.)  The  adherents  of  Cardinal  Beaton  are  be- 
sieged  in  St.  Andrew's  Castle;  sarrender  to  tbo 
French  fleet ;  John  Knox,  with  other  prisoners, 
is  carried  to  Prance ;  the  caalie  of  St.  Andrew'a 

isdemolisbed  441 

Tbo  Protector  marches  with  an  army  for  the  in- 
▼aaion  of  Scotland ;  LonI  Clinton  commanda 
the  fleet ;  the  army  take  posaeaaion  of  Dooglaa 

Castle  442 

(Sept.  10.)  Battle  of  Pinkney,  at  Salt  Preston ; 

Black  Saturday ;  the  Scotcn  army  are  routed  443-445 
The  Scottish  camp  ra  plundered  ....  446 
The  fleet  uke  the  island  of  incbcolm ;  the  town 
of  Kinghom ;  plunder  and  ravage  the  coast ; 
(Sept  17)  Leith  is  set  on  fire;  (Srpt.  18)  the 
army  marches  back  toward  the  border :  CImtun 
aasaulls  and  lakes  Broughty  Castle ;  (Sept.  21) 
the  Protector  takes  possession  of  Hume  Csatle ; 
(Sept.29.)  the  English  army  recroes  the  Tweed  447 
Tisitora  of  encli  diocese  ire  appointed ;  an  Enghsb 
copy  of  the  Bible  is  ordered  to  be  deposited  in 
ewry  parish  church;  other  regulations  are  made  448 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  are  committed  to  the  Fleet  440 
(No*.  4.)  Parliament  repfsls  the  act  of  Henry 
living  proclamations  the  force  of  lawa,  and 
many  other  ststiites  of  the  late  reign ;  abolishes 
the  congA  d'ilire ;  orders  the  sacrament  to  be 
delivered  to  the  laity ;  veats  all  chantries,  col- 
leses,  and  free  chapela  in  the  king    .  449, 450 

It  also  paesea  an  act  for  the  punishing  of  vaga- 
bonda  ai>d  the  relief  of  poor  and  impotent  per- 
sons ;  proclamations  are  issued  agaiust  carrying 
candles  on  Candlemas  Day,  ashes  on  Ash  Wed- 
ttesday,  and  palms  on  Palm  Sunday  .  .  450 
All  imafes  are  ordered  to  be  removed  from  church- 
es and  chapels ;  the  rich  shrines  are  forfeited  to 
the  crown  ;  act  of  general  pardon  published  ; 
new  order  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per proclsimed  ;  the  elevation  of  the  Hort  for- 
bid<wn ;  the  serrica  to  be  in  English ;  Ctanmer 
poblisbea  a  cateehiam  in  English  ...  451 
1S48  (Jan.  8.)  Gardiner  ia  brought  before  tbe  council 
and  discharged;  (April)  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton 
is  sent  into  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army  ;  he 
takes  the  town  of  Haddington  and  fortifies  it; 
Dalkeith  and  Huaaelburgh  sre  burned  ;  Bishop 
Gardiner  is  committed  to  the  Tower ;  (June) 
a  fleet,  with  an  army  of  French  and  Gernaus, 
anives  at  Leith;  Arran  and  tbe  Scotch,  with 
the  French  and  Germans,  encamp  before  Had> 

dington  451 

A  treaty  of  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and 
the  dauphin  ia  here  ratified ;  the  queen  goes 
on  board  the  French  fleet  at  Donbarton ;  (Aug. 
13)  she  reaches  Breat ;  proceeds  to  St.  Ger- 
main-eu-Lsye ;  is  contracted  to  the  dauphin; 
Haddington  is  relieved  ;  the  English  are  defeat- 
ed in  attempting  again  to  relieve  ibe  town ;  the 
Karl  of  Shrewshurv  relieves  Hsddingtoo ;  Lord 
Clinton,  the  admiTai,  lands  at  aevetal  places,  but 

ia  repnlsed  452 

Lord  t^ray  makes  an  ineaiaion  as  fsr  aa  Tiviot- 

dale  and  LMdleadale  453 

(Sept.  30,)  The  queen  dowager,  wife  of  Seymour, 

dies,  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  .  453 
(Oct.  9.)  D'Esse  attempts  to  surprise  Hadding- 
ton ;  is  repulsed  ;  <Oct.  15)  the  plague  rages  m 
London;  (Nov.  24)  pariiament  meets;  bill  in- 
trodocfid  in  the  Commons  permitling  the  mar- 
riage of  tbe  clergy  ;  (Dec.  13)  it  ia  passed  and 
carried  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords  ....  453 
The  English  are  driven  out  of  Jedburgh  ;  the  cas- 
tles of  Hume  and  Furmhaist  are  retaken;  the 
Scotch,  assisted  by  the  French,  gain  other  snc- 

I  and  ravaga  tbe  Engliah  border  .    470 , 
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1519  (Jan.  19.)  The  Lord  Admiral  Seymour  is  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower  for  bi^h  treason  461 

(Feb.  9.)  The  bill  allowing  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  ia .  considered  in  tbe  House  of  LonU ; 
(Feb.  19)  the  bill  ia  read  a  third  time  and  pass- 
ed ;  BD  set  is  passed  establiabing  the  use  m  the 
refomwl  liturgy,  and  anotber  "  touching  abtii- 
nence  from  fleali  in  Lent,"  Ate  453 

(Feb.  23.)  The  whole  council  proceed  to  the  Tower 
and  exhibit  articles  of  chsrge  against  the  Ion) 
admiral ;  (Feb.  37)  a  bill  or  atuinder  against 
him  ia  paaaed  in  tbo  Houaa  al  Lords ;  (Msrch  4) 
the  bill  paasea  the  House  of  Commons ;  (March 
14)  the  roval  aaaent  is  given  to  the  bill  461 

(March  20.)  He  is  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  .  462 

(June.)  Antnaurrectiou  breaks  out  in  varioas  parts 
of  England  against  the  Keformatiun  and  tbe  use 
of  the  reformed  liturgy      ....  463-465 

Siege  of  Exeter  bv  the  rebels  465, 466 

liord  Russell  defleata  the  rebela  at  Pennington 
Bridge  -      .  486 

Ket's  inaurrcction  in  Norfolk ;  the  Tree  of  Rel'or- 
mstion  467, 468 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  marches  against 
K^i ;  he  is  driven  out  of  Norwich  by  the  rebels ; 
Lord  Sheffiehl  is  killed;  NorthampioD  retreats 

to  LiOndoD  468 

(Aug.  6.)  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Grey  raise  the 
siege  of  Exeter;  the  rebels  of  the  west  are  exe- 
cuted   466,467 

(Aug.  27.)  The  Earl  of  Warwick  defeats  the  Nor- 
folk rebels  at  Dnssingdale;  Kel  and  all  ihe 
principal  rebels  are  executed    ....  469 

Bisbop  Bonner  ia  reprimanded  by  the  council  474 

(Oct.  I.)  The  English  evacuate  Haddington  .  470 

The  lords  meet  in  London  lo  complain  of  the 
Lord  Poteclor ;  the  king  ia  hastened  to  Wind- 
sor  472 

(OcL  12.)  Tbe  councU  meet  at  Windsor ;  (Oct.  14) 
the  Protector  is  brought  before  them ;  articles  of 
impeachment  are  exhibited  against  him ;  be  ia 
aeni  to  the  Tower;  (Nov.  4)  parliament  again 
meeta ;  passes  Isws  against  prophecies  snd  re- 
peals the  act  relating  to  vsgabonds ;  (Dec.  13) 
Somerset  cmfesses  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil  473 

1550  (Jan.  2.)  A  bill  of  juins  and  penalties  is  passed 
aniinBt  him ;  ho  is  fined  snd  deprived  of  his 
offices:  (Feb.  6)  he  is  released  from  the  Tower; 
(Feb.  16)  he  receives  a  royal  pardon  .  473 

Warwick  is  made  loid  high  admiral  and  great 
master  of  the  housebol<l ;  (March)  peace  is 
concluded  between  England  and  France ;  Bou- 
logne ia  aareed  to  be  surrendered  to  the  French ; 
(April)  Bonner  having  been  reproved  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  Ridley  is  made  bi»hop  of 
London  474 

(April  10.)  Tbe  Duke  of  Somerset  is  again  sworn 
in  of  tbe  privy  coimcil      ....     473, 474 

(Hay  3.)  Joan  «  KeiU  ia  burned  in  Smithfidd  ibr 
heresy  474 

(Jvly.)  John  Hooper  is  nominated  bishop  of  Olou- 
cester :  (Augj  a  fleet  is  sent  to  sea  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the- Princeaa  Hair;  (Dec.)  two 
of  her  chaplains  are  indicted  ior  perrorming 

masa  475 

1561  (Jan.)  John  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet;  (March  18)  the  Princess 
Mary  is  brought  before  the  council ;  (.March  19) 
the  emperor  ihreatena  war;  iMarch  20)  the 
princess  is  allowed  to  follow  Roman  Catholic 
worship  475 

{April  6.)  Von  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  ia  burned  in 
Smitbfield  for  heresy  474 

(Hay.)  All  aareement  for  marriage  between  Ed- 
ward and  Elizabeth,  the  French  king's  dsugb- 
ter,  is  made ;  (June  3)  Lord  Lisle,  the  EsH  of 
Warwick's  eldest  son,  is  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's  daughter,  Aunc ;  (June  4)  his  third 
son.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  ia  married  to  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Rohsait  476 

(July.)  The  sweatii^  sickness  rages  in  London  476, 477 

(Aug.)  The  chief  officers  of  the  nooaehold  of  the 
Prmceaa  Mary  are  commitled  to  the  Tower ; 
the  chancellor  and  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil confer  with  her  at  Copihall,  respecting  tbe 
maas ;  she  refuses  to  relinquish  it     .      .      .  478 

(Sept.)  Warwick  ia  made  warden  of  tha  Seottidt 
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1551  Mtrches;  (Oct.  11)  he  is  cresl«d  duke  of  Nor- 
thuoiberland ;  (Oct.  16)  the  Duke  of  Somereet 
is  wealed  for  conspiracy  and  treasoD,  tod  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower  477 

An  inriictment  is  presented  and  foand  sgiiost  him 
by  the  graud  jury,  at  Guildhall  .      .  477,478 

(Dec.  1.)  He  la  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  hj 
some  peers  ;  is  found  guilty  of  felony  only      ,  476 
IU8  (Jan.  22.)  He  is  beheaded  oa  Tower  Hill  47B,  479 

(Jan.  83.)  Pa^iamenl  meets ;  acta  are  passed  for 
the  enforcing  tbp  use  of  the  books  oi  Common 
Prayer ;  for  imending  the  liw  of  treaioa ;  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  for  legalising  the  mar- 
riage of  priests ;  and  for  other  purposes ;  (Feb. 
26)  some  of  the  accomplices  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  are  executed  479 

Parliament  is  dissolved ;  (April)  the  king  is  af- 
flicted  by  small-pox  and  measles  480 
US3  (March  1.)  Parliament  meets;  the  toshi^rie  of 
Dnritamia created intoaconoly  palatine;  (May) 
IiOid  Ontlford  Dudley  ia  married  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey  480 

(June  II.)  The  king  requires  the  crown  lawvera 
to  draw  a  bill,  entailing  the  crown  on  Lady  Jane 
Grer ;  (June  21  ]  the  will,  after  being  executed 
by  the  king,  receives  the  signature  a  the  lords 
of  the  cotincil ;  (July  6)  the  king  diea  at  Green- 
wich  481 

(July  8.)  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lmtdon,  and  others 
of  the  citizens,  swear  allegiance  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  (Jnly  10)  Lady  Jane  is  conveyed  to  the 
Tower ;  the  king's  death  is  publicly  announced, 
and  Jane  is  proclaimed  queen  ....  482 
(July  12.)  Queen  Msry  sends  an  order  from  Frsm- 
lingfaam  Castle  for  her  proclamation  at  Nor- 
wich ;  (July  13)  she  ia  proclnimed  there   .  483 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  marchea  against 
Queen  Mary ;  Ridley  preaches  at  Paul's  Cross 
in  favor  of  Queen  Jane;  (July  10)  the  council 
quit  the  Tower ;  proceed  to  Baynard's  Caatle, 
end  declare  for  Hary;  they  pnxlaim  Queen 
Mary ;  they  proceed  to  the  Tower ;  take  poa- 
session  of  it  484 

(July  20.)  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  proclaims 
Mary  at  Cambridge ;  (July  21 )  Northumborlsnd 
is  arrested  for  treason ;  tie  is  conveyed  lo  the 
Tower ;  many  of  the  ncj)i]ity,  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  are  also  committed  there;  (July  30) 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  ridea  through  London  to 
meet  Marv ;  (July  31)  the  Duke  of  SoBblk  is 
diacbargea  from  the  1'ower,  and  soon  after  re- 
ceives a  pardon ;  (Aug.  3)  Queen  Mary  enters 
London ;  proceeds  to  Uie  Tower ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Gardiner,  and  othera,  are  Itbeialed; 
Bonner  and  Tnnstall  are  liberated  from  the 
Fleet  485 

(Ang.  9.)  A  masa  ia  performed  in  the  Tower  for 
the obseqoiea  of  King  Edward;  the  same  day 
be  ia  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  according 
to  the  ProtesUnt  rite ;  (Aug.  IS)  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Nortbsmpton  are  arra^ned  for  trea- 
son m  Westminster  Hall ;  they  are  all  cod- 
demned ;  (Aug.  19)  others-  are  coi>demned  by 
the  same  court;  (Aug.  20)  a  sermon  is  preached 
in  favor  of  the  mass  at  Paul'a  Cross;  (Aug.  22) 
Northumberland  aixl  two  others  are  beheaded  486,487 

(Aug.  23)  Gardiner  is  made  chancellor ;  the  masa 
is  performed  in  St.  Paul'a  Church ;  (Sept.  14} 
Cranmer  is  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Iwver; 
(Oct.  1}  Mary  is  crowned  at  Westminater  with 
the  ancient  formalities ;  (Oct.  6)  parliament  as- 
sembles ;  mass  is  performed     ....  488 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Taylor,  refuses  to  kneel, 
and  is  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
qoe«)  is  declared  legitimate ;  tb«  law  of  treason 
restored;  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  re- 
apecting  religion  repealed ;  Gardiner  asaemhlea 
the  convocation ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
declared  an  abomination ;  they  recommend  the 
suppression  of  the  reformed  English  Catechism  489 

Many  of  the  bishopa  are  deprivetl  and  eent  to 
prison  ;  (Nov.  13)Lady  Jane  Grey,  her  husband, 
and  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  with  Cranmer,  are 
tried  and  condemned  for  treason ;  they  are  sent 
back  to  the  Tower;  Cranmer  ia  napited  hot 
detained  for  heresy ;  the  attainder  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  ia  rereraed  400 
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I$sa  Parliament  petitions  against  the  qoeen's  marri^ 

with  Philip  of  Spain  492 

(Dec.  21.)  'The  chorcti  service  bMine  to  be  pnr- 
fofmed  10  Latin  throughout  England ;  thequean 
isaaes  an  order  that  no  one  shall  ptrnch  with- 
out a  licenaa  490 

Jodge  Hale  remonatrates ;  la  thrawn  into  piiaoa ; 
ha  kills  himaelf:  Edward  Coartaaay  is  re- 
stored to  the  esrldom  of  Devon      ...  491 

1554  (Jan.  14.)  The  Chancellor  Gudiner  annonncea 

the  queen'a  intended  marriage  with  the  Priooe 
of  Spain ;  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  Nortbu^m- 
land,  is  condemned  aa  a  traitor ;  Sir  Peter  Ca- 
rew  raiaeaan  insurrection  in  Devonahire  against 
the  Spanish  match  492 

Sir  Thooiss  Wyatt  raises  a  rebellioa  in  Kent 
against  the  same ;  rJaD.25)  the  Duke  of  SufiMk 
flies  to  Warwickshire  and  raises  the  peiqrle 
there ;  (Jan.  29)  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  marchea 
against  sir  Thomss  Wysit ;  the  London  tr^nad 
bands  desert  to  Wyatt  at  Rocheater  Btidjga; 
Wyatt  marches  to  Southwark;  retiree  to  King 
aton ;  marches  to  London ;  is  met  at  Hyde 
Park  by  the  royal  forces ;  he  surrenders,  and 
is  commilted  to  the  Tower ;  many  <^  the  rebels 
are  hanged   493-495 

The  PriDcesa  Elizabeth  ia  ansited  and  bfoogfat 
to  Londoo;  is  examuied  before  the  conndl; 
rstnnis  into  Bockingfaandura  .  485, 496 

(Feb.  12.)  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hosbaod  ere 
beheaded   497, 496 

(Feb.  17.)  The  Dnke  of  Suffolk  is  tried  and  con- 
demned for  treaaim ;  (Feb^  33)  be  ia  beheaded  .  498 

(March  14.)  Elizabeth  Cntft  playa  the  Smrit  in 

the  Wall  .499,500 

(March  15.)  The  Princess  Elisabeth  is  again  ar- 
reated,  and  erat  to  the  Tower   ....  497 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  are  removed  from 
the  Tower  to  Oxford  504 

(April  II.)  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt  ia  beheaded  .  49tl 

(April  14.)  Cranmer,  Rklley,  and  Latimer  are 
questioned  before  the  commiseiODers  at  Oxford .  505 

[April  17.)  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  is  tried  and 
acquitted  499 

(April  16.)  Cranmer  argues  before  the  Consistory ; 
(April  17)  Ridley  does  the  same ;  (April  18)  Lit- 
imer  does  the  same  SQS 

(April  24.)  William  Branch  ia  bamed  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, at  Westroinsler,  for  stabbing  a  piiest,  aad 
for  hereqr  504 

(April  38.)  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Lstimer  are  con- 
demned to  be  burned  505 

(Hay  19.)  The  Princess  Elisabeth  is  removed  from 
the  Tower  to  Richaiond,  under  the  cbarge  of  Sir 
Richard  Bedingfield ;  the  Earl  of  Devon  is  sent 
lo  Fotheringay  Castle ;  (July  14)  Elitabcth  Croft 
is  placed  in  the  pillory  for  playing  Uia  part  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  wall  499 

(July  19.)  The  Prince  of  Spain  arrives  in  Soutb- 
amplom  Water;  (July  23)  Mary  meeta  him  at 
Winchester;  (Aug.)  they  are  married  there; 
go  to  Windsor ;  enter  London  ....  SOO 

(Oct.  26.)  Some  of  the  jury  who  acquiued  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton  are  fined  in  the  Star 
Chamber.   They  are  committed  to  prison .      ,  499 

(Not.  12.)  Parliament  meets ;  Cardinal  Pole  gives 
absolution ;  the  acts  against  heretics  are  re- 
vised   500,501 

(Nov.  27.)  A  Te  Deum  is  sung  in  St  Paul'a  for 
the  hope  of  an  heir  to  the  crown      .  501 

(Dec.  12.)  The  jurymen  who  were  committed  for 
acquitting  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  psy  their 
fines,  and  are  discharged  499 

1555  Mary  sends  an  embassy  to  the  pcme  to  confirm  tbe 

reconcilialion  of  England  with  the  church;  a 
commiBsion  of  ecclesisslics  sits  for  the  trial  of 
Protestants ;  John  Rogers  is  tried  503 

He  ia  condemned  to  be  bunted;  (Feb,  1)  he  ia 
burned  in  Smithfield  ;  (Feb.  9^  Bishop  Hooper 
is  burned  at  Gloucester;  Dr.  Taylor  is  burned 
at  Hadleiffh ;  (March  30)  Bishop  Ferraris  burn- 
ed at  St.  navid'a  503 

(Hay.)  William  Featherstone  pretenda  to  be  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  is  seized  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
shalaea  as  a  lunatic ;  he  is  afterward  whipped 
and  bsniahed  to  the  north  SOB 

(May  31.)  John  Cardmaker  ia  bnmad  at  London, 
(June)  John  Bradford  ia  alao  burned  at  Londoo ; 
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1555  Many  othera  ara  burned  in  Tsrions  pHrts  ot  Eng* 

laiKl  Tor  heresy   50i 

(Sept.)  Philip  quits  England  Tor  the  continent     .  506 
(Oct.  J6.)  Ridley  and  Latimer  are  bunwd  at  Ox- 
ford                                                      505, 506 

(Oct.  35.)  The  emperor  reaigni  hia  crovn  to  hia 

son  PhilipofSpain   511 

(Nov.  12.)  Biabop  Gardiner,  the  chwicellor,  die*, 

uid  is  aueceeded  by  Heath,  uchbisbop  of  York  506 

1556  Forced  loana  are  conlrected   506 

Embargoes  are  laid  on  foreini  goods         .  507 

The  Earl  of  Devon  dies  at  Padua ....  501 
Cianmer  having  been  formally  condemned  by  the 

pope,  ia  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  burned ; 

ne  signs  his  recantation  507 

(March  Si.)  He  is  taken  to  St  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford,  to  make  a  public  declaration ;  he  re- 
foses;  is  bunwd  near  BaikdCollege;  (March  22) 
Cardinal  Pole  ia  consecrated,  and  installed  arch- 
bishop of  CanUrtniry  506 

(June  18.)  A  son  of  Lwd  Ssndya  ia  hanged  in 
London  for  robbery  510 

(June  27.)  Thirteen  peraon*  ai9  burned  at  Stnt- 
ford-le-Bow,  for  heresy  508 

Sir  John  Chrite  is  sent  to  the  Tower ;  ha  recants 
hia  heretical  opinions;  (July  8)  Perkbam  anil 
Daniel  are  hanged  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
for  concerting  to  rob  the  queen's  treasury  510 
J557  (Feb.)  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  retirea  to  the 

monaatery  of  St.  Jast  511 

(March.)  King  Philip  1).  of  Spain  revisits  Eng- 
land ;  Thomas  Stafford  and  a  few  others  land 
at  Scarborough  ;  attack  and  surprise  the  castle ; 
they  are  made  prisoners,  aixl  Stafford  and  oth- 
ers, nne  a  Frenchman,  are  sent  to  London  and 
tortured  in  the  Tower ;  (May  28)  Stafford  is  be- 
beaded ;  (May  20)  Saundera  ia  pardoned,  the 
oUwra  ars  hangwl ;  (Jane  7)  Mary  declares  war 

gaioat  Piaoee;  (July  6)  Philip  departs  from 
ngiand  ;  the  Earl  of  PeinbrtAe  and  Lord  Rob- 
ert Dudley  go  to  the  Low  Countries  with  an 
army  in  aid  of  Philip ;  Anne  of  Cleves  dies  at 
Chelaea ;  the  army  of  Philip  gain  a  battle  under 
the  walls  of  St.  Quentin  512 

1558  (Jan.  1.)  The  Duke  of  Guise  commencea  the  aiege 

of  Calaia ;  it  is  assaulted  and  taken  in  a  few 

days  513,514 

(Jan.  13.)  He  attacks  and  takes  the  town  and  fort 

of  Guianea  515 

(April  24.)  Harr,  qneen  of  Scots,  ia  msrriwl  to 

riancia,  the  eldeat  boo  of  tbe  Kmg  of  France : 

Sirliament  grams  money  for  ttia  recovery  of 
slais;  the  lord  high  admiral.  Lord  Clinton, 
sails  to  join  King  Philip,  with  an  English  fleet  j 
the  Engliah  ami  Flemiah  fleets  take  Conqnet 
aix!  several  other  amall  places  ....  516 
The  battle  of  Gravetinea ;  the  French  are  defeated  516, 517 
(Sept.)  Mary  falla  ill  of  the  cold  and  hot  fever; 
(Nov.  17)  she  diea  at  St.  Jimea'a;  Cardinal 

Pole  dies  the  same  day  517 

Queen  Eliiabath's  accession  is  acknowledged  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  she  is  proclaimed  ; 
(Nov.  18.)  Sir  Willinm  Cecil  is  appointed  sec  re- 
ts ry  of  state ;  (Nov.23)  the  queen  removes  from 
Hatfield ;  proceeds  to  the  Charter  House ;  [Nov. 
28)  she  enters  London,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Tower ;  (Dec.  5)  she  goes  to  Somerset  House  .  519 
(Dec.  13.)  The  body  of  Queen  Mary  is  buried  in 

Westminster  Abbey  with  Catholic  ceremonials.  520 
(Dec.  25.)  Mass  is  performed  in  the  great  closet ; 
tbe  queen  retiree  after  the  reading  <»  the  Gospel  521 

1559  (Jan.  12.)  Tlie  qoeen  proceeds  to  the  Tower  be- 

fore  her  coronation ;  (Jan.  13)  Sir  Hnnry  Carey 
ia  created  lord  Hensdon ;  (Jan.  1 4)  tbe  queen 
goes  to  Westminster  521 

(Jan.  15.)  She  is  crowned  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle in  the  ancient  manner  522 

(Jan.  25.)  She  meets  the  parliament ;  they  restore 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  crown ;  tbey 
declare  the  ouMn  snpreme  bead  fit  the  cburcfa ; 
the  lawa  of  Edward  Vl.  relating  to  religion  are 
restored :  |te  Book  of  Common  Prayer  re-es- 
Ublished   522.523 

Dr.  Story  ia  kidnapped,  brought  to  England,  and 
executed  523 

Parliament  exhort  the  queen  to  marry ;  she  de- 
clares her  inieotioD  to  lire  and  dia  a  virgin 
qoeen   583,504 
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1550  Philip  II.  ofFen  bis  hand  in  marravs  -  5M 
(April  2.)  General  treaty  of  peace  aigoed  at  Cateta 

Csmbresis  flu 

(May  8.)  Parliament  ia  dissolved  ....  534 
(Hay  10.)  The  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  aum- 
mons  the  reformed  clergy  to  Stirling ;  (May  1 1) 
John  Knox  preaches  againat  Catholiciam ;  tbe 

5neen  regent  entera  into  a  treaqr  with  the  re- 
ormers       ...  ...  5S7 

(May  15)  Tbe  clergy  of  England  are  admonished 
by  tbe  council  to  make  tneir  depeodenta  con- 
form to  the  atatutes  recently  passed  .  SH 
(Hay  30.)  The  oath  of  anpremacy  is  ter>dered  to 
Bonner ;  he  refusea  to  take  it  j  ho  is  deprived, 

as  are  olhera  who  refuae  524 

The  acta  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  are  strict- 
Ij  enforced,  snd  the  Protestant  rebgion  estab- 
lished throughout  England  524,535 
The  queen  publishes  certain  iniuQctuxis  S85 
John  Knox  and  the  Scottish  reformers  form  them- 
selves into  the  Congregation  of  tlie  Lord ;  (July 
to)  Henry  II.  of  France  dies ;  is  aacceeded  by 
Francis  II.,  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  m 
Scota ;  a  French  army  lands  at  Leiih  SSB 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  is  appointed  a  privy  councilor; 
(Aug.)  he  is  commissioned  to  settle  matiera  on 

the  Scottish  bordera  .  '  530 

(Aug.  28.]  1'be  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  ap- 

Ents  commisaionera  to  treat  with  Sadler; 
ipL  II)  tbe  eommisaiotiera  meet  on  the  bor- 
■  531 

Tbe  French  fortify  Leith ;  the  titlea  of  king  and 
queen  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland  are  as- 
sumed by  Francis  II.  and  Mary ;  a  great  seal  i* 
made  bearing  the  arms  of  those  countries  .  534 
The  Duke  of  Cbatelherault  and  the  lorda  of  tbe 
Congregaiitm  aupprMa  the  abbeya  of  Paisley, 
KilwimuDg,  ami  Damfermline  ....  535 
Tbey  march  for  Edinburgh ;  the  ^nean  regent  re- 
treats to  Leith ;  they  call  a  patltaiiiMit ;  deprive 
the  queen  regoit  of  ber  antborltT ;  ask  aid  of 

England  536 

(Nov.  6.)  They  attack  Leilh;  tbnare  defeated  at 
Resialrig:  tbey  evacuate  Edinborgh  snd  fly  to 
StiHing:  tbequeen  regent  ra-entere  Edinburgh  538 

1560  (Feb.  27.)  Eliiabeth  concludes  a  treaty  at  Berwick 

with  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  mutual 
defense,  to  lost  during  tbe  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  French  king  and  a  year  after ;  (March) 
an  Engliah  fleet  appeara  in  tlie  Frith  of  Forth  .  538 

Tbe  Franch  ravage  toe  coonty  vt  Fifii ;  ihey  re- 
treat to  Edinbuigfa  ;  tbe  queen  regent  lakes  ref- 
uge in  Edinburgh  Castle;  tbe  French  army 
march  to  Leith ;  tbe  English  fleet  blockade  the 
port  of  Loith ;  the  army  and  the  Scotch  attack 
the  lown^  land  639 

(Jane  10.)  "the  queen  regent  dies  in  Edinborgh 
Castle ;  (July  7)  French  commitaioiiera  execnte 
the  treaty  ofpoace  510 

The  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  Leith  la  sarrendered  to 
tbe  lords  of  the  Congregation  and  the  English; 
a  separate  peace  is  concluded  between  England 
and  France,  recognising  Elizabeth's  right  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  agreeing  that  Mary  abalt 
not  use  tbe  arma  of  England ;  tbe  Duke  of  Fin- 
land arrivea  in  England  to  negotiate  his  broth- 
er, the  King  of  Sweden's,  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  Duke  of  Holstein  arrivea  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  aame 
matter  541 

(Aug.  1.)  Tbe  Scotch  parliament  declare  that  the 
authority  of  tbe  Roman  cbarcb  is  a  osnrpa- 
tion ;  pass  a  declaration  of  faith,  raiouncing  the 
tenets  and  dogmas  of  ihst  church,  and  disown- 
ing the  authonty  at  tbe  pope ;  Queen  Marv  re- 
fuses to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
fusea to  aaaent  to  the  statutes  pasaed  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  (Dec.  5)  Francis  If. 
of  Franeediea,  and  is  succeeded  by  Charles  IX. ; 
Mary  retires  from  court  and  residea  at  Uheimi .  542 

1561  (Aug.)  Queen  Mary  embark*  frnn  Calais         .  543 
(Aug.  19.)  She  arrives  al  Leith ;  proceeds  to  Holy- 
rood   544 

John  Knox  has  an  interview  with  her  .  544,545 
Mary  removes  to  Stirling;  issues  a  proclamation 
beniabing  tbe  monkaaod  fiiara ;  the  Presbyteri- 
an clergy  preach  against  tbe  nuM,  and  daniciBg, 
and  otber  smnaemaata  M 
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iflSl  The  qaeen'd  ebapel  ia  broken  into,  attA  the  sttar 
dented ;  two  on^dnre  are  indicted ;  John  Knox 
write*  to  tbe  PreabyterianB  to  come  armed  to 
Edinburgh  ami  re)eaa«  thepriaoners ;  he  ia  cited 
oefore  the  council ;  he  denes  them,  and  is  dis- 
charged; Elizabeth  p«7B  off  crown  debts;  regu- 
late* (he  coinage;  increase*  the  naval  force; 
the  Ladf  Catherine  Orey,  wife  of  tbe  Eart  of 
Hertrord,  and  her  husband,  are  committed  to 
iho  Tower  547 

Their  marriage  dectured  unlawful,  and  their  isaue 
illegitimate;  the  earl  it  fined  £15,000  MS 

Sir  Edward  Watdegram  and  bis  wifa  ar«  aent  to 
theTower  for  hearing  mass      ....  525 

Ambrose  Dudley  is  restored  to  tbe  title  of  baron 
Li«le  549 

Arthur  and  Edmund  Pole  are  tried  for  high  trea- 
son ;  they  confess ;  they  are  condemned ;  the 

Seen  grants  them  a  pardon ;  parliament  paaaes 
vs  against  prophaeiBs  and  prognostications  on 

coats  of  arma  M8 

1508  Elizabeth  sends  an  army  under  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings  to  take  possession  of  Havre,  and  to  aid  the 
Protestants  France ;  Rouen  is  besieged  and 
cnptored  by  the  French ;  Lord  Lisle  is  restored 
to  the  title  of  earl  ofWarwick ;  he  is  sent  with 
a  reinforcement  to  Havre ;  the  Hueuenots  un- 
der Oondi  end  Colicni  are  defeated  at  Dreuz ; 
Elizabeth  sends  further  aid  ....  549 
The  EnrI  of  Arran  is  sent  prisoner  to  Edinburgh 
Caalle ;  Lord  James  Stuart,  the  half-brother 
of  Queen  Mary,  is  made  eari  of  Mar;  Queen 
H«7  proeeeda  on  a  royal  ptograaa  to  tiie  north ; 
Inverness  Castle  holds  out  against  her ;  it  fa  ta- ' 
ken ;  the  governor  is  pot  to  death ;  Lord  James 
Stuart  is  appointed  earl  of  Murray  instead  of 
earl  of  Mar ;  (Oct.  28)  a  battle  is  fought  at  Cor- 
richie  by  Murray,  against  the  Earl  of  Huntlev, 
who  is  oeaten ;  Hnniley  is  killed  ;  his  son,  Sir 
John  Gordon,  ia  captaied  and  beheaded  653 
Philip  II.  introdocea  tbe  uiquiaitian  Into  the  Neth- 

''         eriands  597 

Elizabeth  proposea  Lord  Robert  Dudley  na  a  hus- 
band for  Queen  Mary  554 

1563  Pariiamet  meets;  addresses  the  queen  as  to  her 

marriage ;  the  Doke  of  Wirtemburg  proposea 

for  her  hand   549,550 

An  act  is  passed,  of  assurance  of  the  queen's 
royal  power  over  all  states  and  subject*  within 
her  domtnions"  550 

Persons  are  punished  for  conjuring  and  other  of- 
fenaea;  (Feb.  34)  the  Duke  of  Ouise  ia  assasvi- 
naled ;  peace  is  agreed  on  between  the  Hogue- 
nou  and  Roman  Catholics;  (Hay)  the  French 
besiege  Havts  551 

(July  27.)  The  Eari  of  Warwick  is  wounded; 
(July  28)  Havre  is  surrendered  to  the  French ; 
(Sept,)  the  plague  rages  in  London  .      .  552 

(Sept.  29.)  Lord  Robert  Dudley  is  created  eari  of 

Leicester  554 

1564  The  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  is  reversed  by 

tbe  Scottish  parliament  557 

1565  Henry,  lord  Damley,  son  of  tbe  E^rl  of  Lennox, 

sails  for  Scotland ;  (Feb.  16)  he  visits  Queen 
Mary  at  Wemys  Castle ;  Elizabeth  remonstrates 
against  the  marriage  with  Damley   .  558 

Tbe  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  younger  aon  are 
COtnmitted  to  tbe  Tower;  the  Earl  of  Murray 
join*  Knox  against  Queen  Mary ;  the  assembly 
of  the  kirk  demand  that  the  queen  shall  corn- 
form  tfi  the  Protestant  faith,  and  abolish  the 
Romish  worship  throughout  Scotland  559 

(July  28.)  Oarnley  is  married  to  Mary,  and  pro- 
claimed king;  Murray,  Chatelherault.  Argyle, 

-  Otencajin,  and  Rothes,  take  up  arma ;  the  oueen 
takes  the  field ;  the  Iwda  retreat  into  England ; 
"  the  roundtimut  raid ;"  MurrBv  and  the  Abbot 
of  Kilwinning  proceed  to  London  ;  the  French 
and  Spanirt  ambassadors  remonstrate  against 
the  encoaragenwot  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  560 

Mary  calls  her  parliament  together;  attaints  Hur- 
ray and  others  561 

The  queen  and  Damley  quarrel  ....  5G2 
.1066  (March.)  Tbe  attainder  M  the  Eari  of  Huntley  ia 

reversed  553 

Damley  signs  a  bond  to  certain  lords  for  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio  i  (Mar.  9)  Rbziu  is  murdered  by 
Uuthven  and  other  cooqilfaters ;  (Har.  10) 


*m  BOOK  Vi: 

1566  Hurray  and  other  henixbedloTdBiclom:  Rntb- 
ven  arid  Morton  retire  into  England;  the  qeeen 

is  reconciled  to  Mnrray  505 

The  Prince  of  Orange  joina  a  confederacy  ngalmt 
the  inquisitiwi  in  the  Netherlands  .  597 

aune  19.)  Mary  is  delivered  or  a  son  566 
e  i*  named  James ;  Elizabeth  is  his  godmother 
at  the  christening,  and  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  godfaihers  ....  567 
The  earls  of  Morton,  Rothven,  and  oilien  are 

natdoned.  and  return  to  Scotland  .      570, 572 

Ehzabeih  declares  to  pariianHM  that  she  wiU 
marry ;  tbe  parliament  press  tbe  question  of  the 
auccession  ;  she  reprimands  them  SG8 
Elizabeth  remits  part  of  the  supplies  voted  by 
parliament :  (Nov.  0)  Mary  writes  to  EHxabetn 

to  settle  the  auccession  5C9 

(Dee.)  A  determination  is eovM  to  to dimrea  Mary 

from  Damley  57s 

Damley  falls  sick  of  the  small-poz      .  .  573 

1567  The  Lady  Catherine  Grey  diesin  IheTower  548 
(Jan.  14.)  Queen  Mary  arrivea  with  the  prinee  in 

Edinburgh  ;  (Jan. 25)  sheia  reconciled  to  Dam- 
ley at  Glasgow  ;  (Jan.  31)  they  enter  Edinbui|rii 
tMether;  Damlev  Is  lorigea  at  Kirk-a-Field ; 
(Feb  iO)  Damlev'is  murdered  ....  573 

(Feb.  12 )  A  rewanj  ia  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  murderer* ;  (Feb.  16)  the  Eari  of  Botbwell 
and  others  are  accused ;  (March  17)  the  Eart  of 
Lennox  formally  accuses  them ;  (Msrch  21) 
Bothwell  gets  possessiun  of  Edinburgh  Castle  574 

(April  9.)  Murray- retires  to  France;  (April  12) 
Bothwell  it  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Dam- 
ley, and  ia  acquitted ;  (April  16)  Mary  appeara 
personally  in  her  paHiament;  the  estates  of 
Bothwell  are  confirmed  to  him ;  an  ect  is  pass- 
ed renouncing  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  estab- 
lishing the  Protestant  nligion ;  Bothwell  pror 
poses  to  marry  the  qoeen ;  it  is  agreed  to  by 
many  lonls  and  otheiv      ...  575 

Bothwell  eaptnrea  the  qtieen  at  Foulbrigs,  and 
takes  her  to  Dunbar  Castle ;  (April  29}  he  takes 
the  queen  back  to  Edinburgh  Castle  .  576 

(May  7.)  Applies  for*  divorce  from  his  wife,  which 
ia  granted   576, 577 

The  queen  eppears  before  the  aeasion,  and  de- 
clares her  forgiveness  of  Bothwdl ;  Bothwell 
is  created  duke  of  Orkney ;  (May  IS)  be  is  mar- 
ried to  the  queen  577 

(Jnne  6.)  Morton  and  other  lords  attempt  to  seize 
the  queen  end  Bothwell ;  they  escape  to  Dnn- 
bar :  the  confederate  lords  assume  tbe  powers 
of  government;  (June  14)  the  queen  marchea 
against  them ;  issues  a  proclataaiion ;  sleeps  at 
setiin;  (June  15)  Mary  advances  to  Cartoerry 
Hill  578 

She  surrenders  to  the  confederate  lords :  Both- 
well  depart*  from  Dunbar ;  Mary  is  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  Lochleven  Cas- 
tle  579 

Bothwell  flies  toNorwsy ;  is  thrown  into  tbe  cas- 
tle of  Malmoe  500 

Tbe  insunmnt  nobles  assume  the  title  of  <*  Lords 
of  the  Secret  Council;"  Captain  Blackbadder 
and  others  are  tried  and  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  Darnley  581 

(July  24.)  Mary  resigns  the  crown  to  her  son ; 
(July  29)  Murray  is  appointed  r^ent ;  the  in- 
fant kinir  ia  crowned  at  Stiriing:  (Aug.  11) 
Mnnay  reachea  Edinburgh;  (Aug.  20)  he  visits 
Mary  at  Lochleven  SS'J 

(Aug.  22.)  He  ia  proclaimed  regent ;  obuina  pos- 

setwion  of  F^inburgh  Castle  582,  583 

(Sept.  30.)  Obtains  poaaessicm  of  the  castle  of 
Dunbar;  raises  Morton  to  high  honors;  (Dec 
15)  Mnrray  assembles  a  pariiament;  the  act* 
against  poperv  are  revived ;  the  deposition  of 
the  queen  and  tbe  appointment  of  the  regent 
ere  confirmed,  and  Mary  declared  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Damley  583 

Elizalteth  sends  the  Earl  Sussex  on  an  embassy 
to  Vienna  reepectinR  her  propoeed  mnrriage 
with  the  Archduke  Ctyirias      ....  599 

1568  (Jan.  3.)  Four  servants  of  Bothwell  are  executed 

for  assisting  in  the  murder  of  Damley  583 
(Har.  25.)  Mary  attempts  to  escape  from  Loch- 
leven Castle ;  (Hay  S)  she  escapes,  and  ia  ear- 
ned to  Hanulton:  an  araiy  ia  aasenbied  for 
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1S6B  b0r<  daCBQW ;  tbe  regSDt  oiBrcbM  agiiiut  ber ; 
(Hay  H)  battle  of  Langaide ;  tb«  qaeen'*  forcea 
are  defeated ;  she  tlics  to  Dondnnnaa  Abbey   .  584 

(May  16.)  Sba  paaaes  lo  Workington,  in  Cutnbet- 
land ;  atie  is  conducted  to  Carlisle ;  is  lodged  in 
the  castle  aa  a  priaoner;  JfliMbetb  refuses  to 
am  Mary  till  sbB  ia  clMied  of  tb«  murder  of 
Danilay  585 

Ulster  is  vesled  in  tbe  EogUxh  ciowu,  and  is 
cokuized  by  Englisb  627 

(July  16.)  Mary  ia  carried  to  Bolton  Castle  .  588 

EliubetB  ariua  aoow  Spaniih  abipa  with  apeeii 
CO  board     .      .  603 

(Oct.  4.)  A  coinnHsaion  meets  at  York  to  arbitrate 
the  diffsraDces  between  Mary  and  the  lords  S90 
1569  The  legeut,  who  bod  appeared  in  person  at  York, 

retuma  to  Scotland;  Mary  isdotaioedapriaooer  594 

(Jul  iM.)  Mary  ta  removed  from  Bolton ;  (Feb.  2) 
the  regent  reaches  Edinburgh  ....  595 

(Feb.  3.)  Mary  is  placed  in  Tuibury  Castle  .  595,596 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  proposes  to  marry  Quoen 
Mary  601 

(Aug.)  Norfolk  retires  to  Kenningball   .  601,602 

Paria,  •  Fraucbman,  is  executed  in  Scotland,  Tot 
bens  coocemed  io  the  murder  of  Uarnley  602 

Norfolk  is  tniited  to  court;  (Oct  2)  be  ia  ar- 
reeled  at  St.  Albans  603 

(OcL  9.)  He  ia  committed  to  the  Tower  603, 615 

(Oct.  11.)  The  Bishop  uf  Bobs' is  commuted  to 
the  Tower  603 

An  inanrrectioo  bnaks  out  in  York,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland ;  Ur.  Nicbolaa  Morton  arrives 
in  Bnglanl  as  apostolical  penitentiary  from  the 
court  of  Rome  605 

Queea  Mary  is  removed  to  Coventry;  (Nov.  16) 
the  insurgents  march  to  Durham,  bum  tbe 
BUde  and  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  celebraie 
maaa  in  tbe  cathedral ;  th^  retiwt  to  Raby 
Csallo  i  attack  and  Uke  Bamaid  Castle ;  they 
retreat  toward  the  borders  606 

Hbe  Earl  of  Northumberland  is  sent  to  Lochleven 
Castle.      ........  607 

Queea  Hsnr  ia  recommitted  to  Tutbury  Castle   .  621 
isn  (Jan.  4.)  Many  of  the  iniurgents  are  executed; 
Eliiabetb  iasuea  a  proclamation  of  pardon ;  she 
dao  iaaaat  a  "  Oeclarauon  of  the  Queen's  pto- 
CMdiogs  aiiKe  her  reign"  607 

(Jan.  22.)  The  Regent  Murray  is  shot  at  Linlith- 
gow   608, 609 

Chatelberault,  Argyle,  and  Hontley  assume  the 

Sivemmeiit  of  Scotland,  as  lieutenants  of 
aeen  Mary;  (April)  EliLabeth  sends  two  ar- 
mias  into  Scotland ;  they  ravage  for  a  week, 
atid  then  return  ;  (April  26)  tlie  armies  aaain 
enter  Scotland ;  take  Hume  and  False  ciifttlca ; 
(Hay  11)  another  force  marches  into  Scotland  ; 
a  bull  of  oxcommunication  is  affixed  to  the 
galea  of  tbe  Kshop  of  London's  residence ;  (Hay 
25)  J<An  Pdlon  is  sent  to  the  Tovrer  for  having 
a  cop^  of  the  bull  in  hia  posaession  .  609 
A  conspiracy  ia  entered  into  in  Norfolk ;  the  con- 
spirators are  seized,  tried,  and  executed  .  610 
(Aag.  4.)  Felton  is  tried  and  convicted  of  treason: 
(Aug.  8)  he  is  executed  609 

1571  The  Earl  of  Lennox  is  made  regent  of  Scotland  ; 

he  aeixea  the  castle  of  Dunbarloii ;  hehan^tbe 
Archbialu^  of  St.  Andrew'a  at  Stirling,  without 
trial ;  aeveral  pereonaare  attainted  in  parliament 
for  tbe  muider  of  his  KM  Damley:  the -Regent 
Lennox  fa  shot,  and  the  Earl  <rf  Mar  ia  nomi- 
nated regent  622 

(April  S.)  Parliament  meeu ;  auj^lies  are  granted ; 
it  is  ilcclared  to  be  high  treason  lo  claim  s  right 
IO  tbe  succession  of  the  crown  during  the 
queen's  lifetime  610 

Bailly,  a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  is  seized 
at  oiover,  returning  from  the  Dnke  of  Alva;  he 
is  sent  to  the  Tower  and  tortured  ;  (Aug.  4) 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  removed  to  one  of  his 
town-houses  614 

(Sept:  7.)  He  is  again  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
his  servarrie  are  put  to  the  torture  015 

1572  (Jan.  14.)  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  keeper  of 

Queen  Mary,  is  nominated  lord  high  steward  for 
the  triat  of  ibe  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  takes 
place  in  Westminster  Hail       ....  617 
(Jan.  16.)  The  dnke  ta  tried  for  Inason  and  con- 
vkled  ei7-6W 
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1572  (Fd>.}  UatharandBanwyareeiMnledfoitRaaaii  616,617 
(April.)  Treaty  concluded  between  England  and 

Franca  633 

(June  2.)  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  beheaded  on 

Tower  Hill  680 

Parliament  declare  the  Queen  of  Scots  incapable 
of  succeeding  to  the  English  crown ;  Queen 
.  Mary  is  removed  to  SbefiieldCaatle  i  (July)  the 
Earl  of  Northumbeiiand  is  tended  at  Berwick ; 
is  sent  to  York,  and  there  beheaded  witboni 

trial   031 

Tbe  Duke  of  Anjou  is  elected  king  of  P(daod    .  635 
(Aug.  18.)  The  King  of  Navarro  is  married  lo  the 
Princess  Margsrel,  sister  of  Charles  IX. ;  (Aug, 
22)  tbe  Admiral  Coligny  is  attempted  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  the  streets  of  Paris;  (Aug.  23)  Ibe 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew   ....  033 
The  Hufluenuts  take  the  field  in  France  634 
(Oct.)  The  Regent  Mar  dies  at  SUrling;  (Nov. 
24)  the  Earl  of  Morton  is  chosen  regent   .  635 

1573  Elizabeth  sends  an  army  to  reduce  Edinbureh 

Castle,  which  holds  out  for  Mary;  (May)  the 
castle  surrenders;  (June  0)  Maitlaod  dies; 
(Aug.  3}  KirkaUy  is  banged  and  quartered  aa  a 
traitor ;  Elixabetn  aenda  aeciet  aid  to  Hn* 
guenota,  and  a  fleet  to  attempt  tbe  relief  of  Ro- 

chelle  635 

Walter  Devereux  undertakes  to  subdue  and  col- 
onize the  district  of  Clan*huboy  in  Ulster      .  627 

1574  (May.)  Charles  IX.  of  Frani»  dipa,  and  ia  anc- 

ceecied  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  king  of  Poland, 

as  Henry  UL  625 

1575  Henry  UL  deteeti  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Alen- 

1^,  in  a  eoaqiiracy  to  assassinate  him  .  625 

1576  A  treaty  ia  concladed,  by  which  tbe  Huguenots 

are  to  exercise  their  religion ;  Henry  heads  the 
Catholic  league  to  protect  the  chur^  from  the 

Protestanta  615 

Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  dies  at  Dublin  .  637 
The  Prince  of  Orange  establishes  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland  and  Zealand    ....  625 
Bothwell  dies  at  the  castle  of  Halmoe  560 

1577  (Feb.)  Henry  111.  annula  the  privileges  granted  to 

the  Huguenots ;  they  take  np  arms  .  636 
Elizabeth,  after  rejecting  the  aovereifnty  of  Hol- 
land ana  Zealand,  aenaa  aid  to  tbe  N  elherlands ; 
concludes  a  treaty  oflfensive  and  defensive  with 
the  Orange  party   625,836 

1578  A  convention  of  Scotch  nobility  insist  that  King 

James  shall  undertake  tbe  government;  the 
Regent  Morton  retiree  lo  Lochleven  Castle ;  he 
ohtaina  pussesoon  of  the  king's  peraon,  and  re- 
sumes his  authority  698 

EsmA  Stuart,  lord  of  Anbigny.  arrives  from 
France:  is  created  duke  of  Lennox.  Horton 
is  sent  to  prison  ;  Morion  is  executed  by  "  tbe 
maiden  ;"  James  assumes  the  government  639 

The  Earl  of  Gowiw  takes  King  Jamea,  and  keepa 
him  prisoner  at  Ihe  castle  of  Rnthven ;  the 
Dnke  of  Lennta  flies  tu  France :  lha  Earl  of 
Arnn  is  thrown  into  prison ;  the  king  resumes 
the  government  630 

1579  Tbe  Earl  of  Leicester  marries  the  widow  of  the 

Earl  of  Essex  636 

Pope  Gregory  XIH.  sends  rita-Horria  wMi  aoroe 
troops  to  Ireland  638 

1580  A  great  linng  taket  place  there;  the  rebela  are 

opfeaied,  and  the  Italian  aoldtera  put  to  the 
swurd  ;  Ulster  and  Connaught  are  reduced  to 

obedience  638 

Alen^on,  now  duke  of  Anjou,  arrives  at  Green- 
wich aa  a  suitor  to  Queee  Elizabeth;  He  re- 
tuma :  Elizabeth  aubmita  tbe  question  of  her 
marriage  to  the  council  638 

1581  An  embassy  arrives  from  Catherine  de  Medici; 

the  queen  agrees  to  the  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjon  in  six  weeks;  Anjou  is  elected  king 
of  the  Netberlsnda;  Elizabeth  sends  him  sup- 
plies ;  he  raises  tbe  siege  of  Cambmy.  and  gains 
otbfiT  succaasea ;  he  retuma  to  England   .  636 

fitubbs  and  othera  have  their  right  bands  cot  off 
for  writing  snd  publishing  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  Anjou  returns  to  tbe  Neth- 
erlands, tbe  queen  refusiug  to  marry  .  637 
1583  The  F.srl  of  Desmond  is  killed ;  bis  bead  ia  sent 
to  Elizsbetb ;  it  is  placed  on  London  Bridge  . 

Tbe  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  CathoUot  ia  arraaled  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  
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1163  Tha  Etrl  of  Northumberland  shooU  hinwelf      .  631 

Several  papisu  are  tortured  and  executed,  cbwp*d 
with  conspiracy  against  the  government  .  .  630 
ISM  The  TbrockiDurtun  plot ;  Francia  Throckmorton 
ia  put  ou  the  rack ;.  be  ia  executed  at  Tyburn ; 
trarliamenl  paseea  penal  Matutw  agaiMl  the 
CflthoticB ;  the  Jesuits,  aeminar;  priesta,  and 

'  Eneliih  priesta,  are  ocdered  to  qoit  the  kingdom 
fmtf  dayn  on  pain  of  treason ;  Ur.  Parry  ia 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  treason  for  *pnk- 

.  Ing  in  the  Hoaao  of  Commons  agaiuat  the  bill  .  631 
1585  (Peb.  25.)  Dr.  Pwnj  is  Ined  at  weaimioiter;  he 
pleads  guilty ;  he  denies  his  guilt ;  is  executed 
as  a  traitor   631,632 

Eliurtmh  sends  a  large  army  Into  the  Netherlands 
vnder  the  command  of  Leicester ;  he  is  made 

,  govemor-fieneral  of  the  Low  Countries ;  he  at- 
tacks Zutphen ;  is  defeated.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
is  killed   632,633 

(pec.)  Queen  Mar?  is  removed  toChartley  Castle  634 
1588  Babiiigton's  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Eliza- 
beth is  discovered;  he  is  taken  wiih  many  of 
his  idherents ;  they  ate  tortured ;  (Sept.  13) 
some  of  them  are  tried  and  condemned ;  (Sent. 
SO)  they  are  executed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields! 
(Sept.  15)  the  remainder  of  the  coospiralora 
tried  and  condemned  ;  (Sept.  21)  they  are  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  plate  633 

Leicester  returns  to  England  ;  Elizabeth  issues  a 
emnmtraion  for  the  (rial  of  Qne«i  Mary ;  Mary 
is  removed  to  Fotherin^y  Castie;  (Oct  li) 
thirty'«ix  English  commissioners  arrive  at  the 
castle  ;  they  announce  lo  Marv  that  she  is  to 
be  tried  for  being  accessory  to  Babingtan'a  con- 
spiracy, and  other  treasons  .  634 

(Oct.  14.)  The  trial  commences;  is  sdjoumed  to 
the  25th.  at  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster  636-63S 

(Oct.  25.)  Mary  is  pronounced  guiltr  of  treason. 

I  and  sentenced  lo  death;  (Oct.  SO)  parliament 

*  aasembles ;  (Nov.  IS]  both  Houses  address  the 
queen,  imploring  her  to  order  the  execution  ot 
Mary  C38 

( Dec.  6.)  The  order  for  her  execution  is  proclaimed  639 
.  1587  (Feb.  1.)  Elixabeih  signs  the  warrant  for  her  exe- 
cution  642 

(Feb.  7.)  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  marshal, 
attended  by  the  earia  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  ami 
Derby,  arrive  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  resd 
the  Hsrrant  to  Mary  644 

(Feb.  8.)  Queen  Mary  is  beheaded  in  the  great 
hall  ol  the  caatle   644-^ 

(Feb.  14.)  Davieoa,  the  secretary,  is  committed  to 
the  Tower;  he  is  fined  ^10,000;  Sir  Robert 
(iarey  is  acnt  to  make  eicusea  to  King  James 
for  the  execution  of  Mary;  Elizabeth  apologixea 
to  the  French  ambassanor  for  the  same  647 

(April  19.)  Sir  Francis  Drake  ssila  into  Cadiz 
roads,  and  destroys  thirty  ships;  he  takes  or 
destroys  100  Spanish  vessels ;  csptures  a  large 
ship  in  the  Tagns;  perfonna  other  brilliiot  cx- 
ploHs  648 

(Nov.)  Elizabeth  summons  a  great  council  of  war ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  advises  that  the  expected 
invaaioo  of  the  Spaniards  be  met  at  ses ;  vast 
preparations  are  made ;  a  great  camp  is  formed 
at  Tilbury  Fort ;  (he  qneen  reviews  the  Iroopa 
at  Tilbury  Fort    646-650 

Roben  Devcreux,  earl  of  Essex,  is  made  msster 
of  the  horse,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  captain- 
general  of  the  cavalry  653 

1588  (Hwr  20.)  Tlie  invincible  armada,  under  the  Duke 
01*^  Medina  Sidunia,  anila  from  the  Tasus ;  it  is 
dispersed  by  a  tempest  off  Cape  nnialerre; 
Lord  Howard  of  Eifinghnm.  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral, sails  for  the  Spanish  coast;  returns  to 
Plymouth  ;  (July  20]  the  armada  arrives  in 
the  Channel  650 

The  battle  commeoces,  and  is  continued  several 
daya.  from  the  '^h  to  (he  26th  of  July;  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Siiinnii  sails  for  Spain ;  many 
of  hi*  ships  are  wrecked  at  tbaOrltneyB  and  the 
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1588  coast  of  Normy;  aome  of  the  Spaniards  are 
made  priaonera  in  Scotland,  others  are  taken  in 
Msod,  and  are  pnt  lo  death  650-653 

(Aug.)  The  camp  st  Tilbury  Fort  ia  broken  up; 
(Sept.)  the  Duke  of  Medina  airives  at  Santan- 
der  with  the  wreck  of  the  armada ;  (Sept.  4)  the 
Earl  of  Leiceater  dies  653 

1589  Elizabeth  fitsout  s  large  fleet  under  Drake,  which 

aaila  agaUMt  Spain  :  be  proelaima  Don  Anionio 
king  «  Portugal ;  the  wet  do  great  daaoage  od 
the  Portagneae  coast;  the  army  gain  eeveial 
victories;  lha  ezpedilioo  retains  to  Engtand 
with  great  loss  654 

1590  Eaaex  marries  the  widow  of  Sk  Philip  Sidnm    .  654 

1591  He  goes  to  France  with  a  small  army  to  aid  Han- 

ry  IV. ;  he  gains  some  auccesses  fiS4 

1593  Henry  IV.  of  France  becomea  a  Roman  Catbelk  .  65& 

1594  Rodrtgo  Lopec.  physician  lo  the  queen,  is  esaa- 

inedon  auapicioo  of  a  plot  against  theooeen; 
he  is  discharged ;  be  is  again  accused  witn  Fer- 
reira  and  Manuel  Lewia  of  treason,  in  attempt- 
ing to  poison  the  queen ;  they  are  tortvred ;  con- 
fess ;  are  tried  ana  executed     ....  635 

1595  Drake  and  Sir  Jdin  Hawkins  die  .  .  .655 

1596  A  fleet  sails  under  thn  lord  admiral  to  attack  the 

Spanish  coast;  (June)  the  fleet  sails  into  the 
ba^  of  Cadiz;  a  ses-fight  ia  gained  by  the  Ed- 
gllsh;  Cadiz  ia  taken;  Burleigh  is  diaoiissed 

from  court  .    '  65S 

1697  Essex  ia  made  maater  of  the  ordnance ;  (July)  a 
large  fleet  is  filled  out  to  attack  the  coast  of 
Spain;  Eatex  captures  ihrae  Spanish  ships; 
he  returns ;  is  received  by  the  i|uaen  with  dis> 
pleasure ;  be  retires  from  court ;  Bssnx  is  aiade 

nereditary  earl  marshal  656 

15£0  A  treaty  of  peace  ia  signed ;  (June)  the  queen 
quarrels  with  Essex  ;  he  leaves  the  court ;  (Aug. 
4)  Lord  Burleigh  dice ;  Philip  ll.of  Spaindiea  .  656 

Squires  is  accused  of  atieuipting  to  poison  the 
queen ;  ia  put  upon  the  rack ;  iacondemoed  and 
executed  as  B  traitor   656,657 

The  edict  of  Nautes  is  published  ;  Valentine 
Thomas  accuses  King  James  of  hiring  him  to 
saaassinate  the  queen  857 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  Ireland,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone;  be  defeata  the  English  at 
Blackwater   657,658 

1599  (March.)  The  Earl  of  Essex  ia  appointed  to  com- 

mand in  Ireland  :  he  leaves  London  with  a  large 
army;  be  effects  nothing  ....  658,65* 
(Sept.)  He  returns  to  London,  and  appears  at 
court  without  leave;  he  is  cstled  be  tors  the 
council ;  he  is  delivered  intn  free  custody  .      .  6S9 

1600  (Aug.)  He  is  released  from  custody     .  659 
The  Gowrie  conspiracy;  the  Ruthvras  attempt 

to  assnssinnte  King  James ....     664  666 

1601  Essex  encourages  pa(usu  at  hia  house,  snd  cnrre- 

aponda  with  James  about  the  succession ;  bu  is 
called  before  the  council  660 

(Feb.  S.)  Essex,  the  earia  of  Southani|don  and 
Rutlsnd,  and  otbera,  sliempt  an  insurrection  in 
London  ;  he  is  captured,  and  with  Southampton 
sent  to  the  Tower      .....     660, 661 

(Feb.  17.)  Lee  is  executed  for  treason  ...  661 

(Feb.  19.)  t^ssexand  Southampton  are  tried  and 
condemned  *      .  661-663 

(Feb.  25J  Essex  is  executed  privately  in  the  Tow. 
er;  (Feb.  28)  Woodhoiise  is  hanged  for  speak- 
ing against  the  execution  of  Essex;  (March) 
several  Others  are  executed  for  the  insurrection 
during  the  month  664 

(Oct.)  The  queen  meets  parliament ;  the  Com- 
mons demand  a  redress  of  grievances:  the  queen 
agrees  to  revoke  patents  tor  monopoliea   .      .  66T 

(Dec.  24.)  Lord  Moimijoy.  depoty  of  Ireland,  at- 
tacks the  Spaniards  in  Ireland;  he  csptures 
them  668 

1602  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  surrenders  to  Mountioy       .  668 

1603  (March  21)  T^ne  queen  is  confined  to  lier  bed; 

(Mareli  2i)  she  names  James  VI.  of  Scotbind  as 

her  successor ;  (March  24)  she  diea  .  .  6B9 
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1003  (HBTch  24.)  Sir  Robert  Carey  porta  to  Scotlsod 

10  inform  Kiog  Jsiik»  of  Gliubetb'*  death  2 

King  James  ia  proclaimed  in  tbe  city  of  London    2,  3 

(UBr.'A.)  Sii  Hulwri  Caroy  arriTesin  Edinburgh; 
(MuT.  30.)  Sir  Charlea  Percy  and  Thoman  Som- 
erset anivo  from  Ihe  council  to  announce  to 
Janiet  his  accefaion  to  the  throne    ...  2 

Sir  K(^rt  Cecil  seizes  flight  hundred  lurbalent 
perwNM  and  aeuds  them  to  Mm  on  board  tfaa 
Dutch  fleet ;  (April  6)  King  Jimea  sets  ont  for 
Berwick  3 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  buried  at  WestminsCor ;  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  meets  the  king  at  Yorit ;  (April 
21)  James  orders  a  thief  to  be  banged  at  New- 
ark-npon  Trent  without  trial     ....  4 

He  knigbta  a  vast  number  of  persons  on  his  jour- 
ney; (Mar  3}  he  arrivea  at  Theobalds;  the 
loms  of  the  council  do  homnge;  (Hay  7)  he 
arrives  at  the  Chatter  House ;  issues  a  procla- 
mation suspending  all  monopolies  till  examined ; 
that  royal  protections  shall  cease,  and  that  the 
oppressions  of  purveyors  to  the  court  be  put 
down ;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  kill  deer  and 
ail  kitids  of  wild  fowl  used  for  hunting  and 
hawking  5 

A  conspiracy  is  formed  for  seizing  the  king  end 
forcing  him  to  change  his  ministers  and  to  grant 
tuleraiion ;  the  '*  Bye  plot"  and  the  "  Main  plot 
Raleigh,  OoMtain,'Grey  of  Wilton,  and  other* 
are  engaged  

James  proceeds  to  the  Tower  and  thence  to  Green- 
wich   

(Junn.)  The  queen,  Prince  Henry,  and  the  other 
childrpn,  except  Prince  Charles,  meet  the  king 
at  Windsor  Castle;  Prince  Henry  is  made  a 
knighl  uf  the  Garter  6 

<July  U.)  Several  of  the  conspirators  are  arrested  8 

(July  25.)  King  Jaines  is  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster  6 

Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Cobbam  are  com- 
mitted to  ihe  Tower  8 

The  jilague  rages  in  London        ....  6 

(Aug.  b.)  Thanksgiving  for  James's  escape  from 
the  Oowry  ccmapiracy ;  (Aug.  10)  general  hat 
every  Wednesilay  during  the  plague;  James 
appointfl  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  .  6 

Raleigh,  Cobham,  Grey  of  Wilton,  and  others,  are 
engaged  in  the  plot  to  seise  the  king  and  force 
him  to  change  bis  miDiatersaDd  grant  •  general 
toleration  7-9 

(Nov.  15.)  The  commonen  in  the  "  Bye  plot"  are 
are  tried  and  ctmvicted  at  Winchester         . .    8, 9 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ia  tried  for  the  "  Main"       .   9, 10 

He  is  found  guilty  of  treason  and  condemned     .  10, 11 

Grey  and  Cobhsin  are  tried  by  a  commission  of 
peers ;  they  are  both  condemned  for  treason ; 
(Nov.  29)  Clarke  and  Wetson  are  executed  at 
Winchester ;  (Dec.  5j  George  Brooke  is  behead- 
ed at  the  same  place  11, 12 

Cobham,  Grey,  and  Raleigh  are  sent  to  tbe Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure        ....  13 

Uarkham.  Brooksby,  and  Copley  are  banished  14 
UH  (Jan.  14-16.)  Tbe  king  bolda  a  meeting  of  the 
biahqwand  Puritana  at  Hamptcm  Court,  acting 
as  moderator ;  tbe  king  decides  in  favor  of  ttw 
bishops  15, 16 

(Jan.  18.)  The  Puritans  obtain  time  to  conform     16, 17 

Whitgift  dies;  Bancroft  is  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  the non -con forming  clergy  are  per- 
secuted and  driven  from  their  livings:  the  pa- 
pista  are  also  persecuted ;  (March  19)  parlia- 
ment meets  17 

The  king  cofomanda  a  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  regarding  the  election  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Goodwin  17, 18 

Commia»ioners  abrtwate  all  hostile  laws  between 
England  and  ScotJand  33 

Parliament  remonstrates  againtt  purveyance  and 
monopolies ;  wardship  and  other  abuses ;  tun- 
nage  and  poundage  is  granted  .      .  18 

Richard  Haddock  preacbea  before  the  king  and 
MOM  lordi"  in  bia  sleep*  10 

Bobait Calaaby fimna the gnnpowder plot  .  .30,21 
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1604  Guido  Fawkes  is  brought  to  England  by  Wintsr.  SO 
The  conspirators  meet  and  take  the  oath  .  .  S0,3L 
They  hire  a  house  adjoining  tbejnrlianient-booae  21 
(Nov.  29.)  Mr.  Pound,  a  Catholic,  is  triad  in  the 

Star  Chamber ;  he  is  liued  and  imprisoned ;  the 
gunpowder  conspirators  proceed  in  their  work 
of  mining  under  the  houaea  of  parliament .      .  SI 

1605  (Jan.)  They  are  increased  to  the  number  nine; 

(May)  a  cellar  ia  hired  under  tbe  parliameai- 
bonae  and  powder  carried  there ;  (Aug.)  Fawkes 
goes  to  Flanders  to  win  over  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley and  Captain  Owen  as 

(Sept.)  Sir  Edmund  Rsyuhsm  is  sent  to  Rome  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  pope ;  parfiament  is  pro- 
rogued to  the  5th  »f  November  J  Sir  Gverard 
Digby,  Ambrose  Kookwood,  and  Francis  Tree- 
ham  join  the  conspiracy  S3 

(Oct  26.)  Lord  Hountesgle  receives  a  letter 
warning  him  to  stay  away  from  parliament ;  he 
carries  ii  to  Secroiary  Cecil      .      .      .      .  S4 

(Oct  31.)  King  Jaines  comes  from  Royetoa;  he 
reads  the  letter  

(Nov.  4.)  The  Lord  Chamberlain  Suffidk  and 
Liord  Mounteagle  discover  Fawkes;  (Nov.  5) 
he  is  apprehended;  carried  before  the  king; 
(Nov.  6]  he  is  carried  to  the  Tower;  moat  ot 
the  other  conapiralom  quit  London  , 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  is  committed  to 
coatody  

(Nov.  la)  Fawkes  on  ihia  and  prModing  days  ia 
tortured ;  be  declares  bis  associates  . 

Catesbv,  Winter.  John  and  Chrisiopher  Wright, 
and  Percy  are  kilted ;  many  otheraare  captur«l, 
and  with  Tresham  lodged  in  the  Tower  , 

Lords  Stourton,  Mordaunt,  awl  Hwtagiie  am  ar- 
rested  

(Dec.  23.)  Trnhem  dies  in  the  Tower  . 
1G06  (Jan.  15.)  A  proclamation  is  issued  against  three 
Jesuits,  Garnet,  lireenway  and  Gerard 

(Jan.  21.}  Parliament  meets ;  paaws  severe  laws 
against  the  papists ;  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  ia 
framed  

(Jan.  S7.)  Digby,  the  two  Winters,  Rookwood, 
Grant,  Fawkea.  Kryes,  and  Bales,  are  tried: 
Digby  pleads  guilty ;  the  reat  are  convicted ;  all 
are  conitemnra  to  death  as  traitors  ...  38 

(Jan.  30.31.)  They  are  executed  in  SL  Paol's 
church-yard  28,20 

Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  ia  taken;  his  two  servanta, 
Owen  and  Chambers,  and  Otdcom,  a  Jesuit, 
are  also  captured ;  all  but  Garnet  are  tortured ; 
Owen  kills  himself  20 

Uldcom  and  others  are  tried  and  exeeated  at 
Worcester;  (March  3)  Garnet  ia  tried-for  tfCa- 
aon  at  Guildhall ;  he  IS  convicted     ...  30 

Blackwall  pnbliahes  the  pope's  breve  againat  tbe 
oath  of  allegiance ;  he  is  committed  to  prison  .  31 

(Hay  3.)  Garnet  ia  executed';  €^il  is  made 
knight  of  the  Garter  .  .  30 

(June.)  The  Earl  of  Nortbumberiand  ia  tried  in 
the  Star  Chamber  for  seeking  to  be  head  of  the 
papists  and  a  promoter  of  toleration ;  he  is  ten- 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  ofRcea,  and  imprisoned  fbr  lile       .      .  31 

(July.)  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  vfsjta 
England;  tbe  Prince  Vandemont  visits  Eng- 
land  33 

(Nov,  18.)  Parliament  meets ;  Sir  Christopher 
Pigotis  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  and 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  parliament  refnaes  to 
nstortliSH  the  Scots  bom  oefore  the  accession 
of  James ;  the  king  interferes  with  the  liberties 
of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  .  32-3t 

An  ecclesiastical  convention  summoned  by  royal 
authority  in  Scotland  appoint  moderators  of  the 
presbyteries  nod  the  bishops  to  he  w  ^fEcis  mod* 
eratora  of  provincial  eytMos  .  *  .  CI 
1607  (Hay.)  An  insDrrectjon  is  raised  by  the  Levelets 
in  Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Let 
cestersbiroi  tbey  aro defbated  end  executed  ■» 
rebels  34,30 

(pee.  34.)  Robert  Gair  is  knighted  .  .  .  n 
,  180B  Tbe  Earl  of  Tyrone  |oea  to  Spain,  and  ftom 
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1608     thflffCA  M  Rgnw,  tnd  live*  on  ■  pension  from 

the  oope  37 

The  Etirl  uf  DorMt  diM;  Cecil,  now  earl  of  Sal- 
isbury, ifl  appDitileU  treasurer  ....  38 
1G09  (March  W.)  A  trues  is ebnclwtcd  for  tweks  Tears 
between  Spain  and  the  republic  or  Hoitaod; 
monopolies  are  eatahlisheil  and  bartered  ;  a  duty 
is  laid  on  Oornieh  raisitia ;  Uatee,  a  Turkey 
merchant,  payuwnt ;  the  baroM  of  the 

Exebequer  decide  that  the  king  has  >  right  to 
levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliamflnt   .  38 

The  CoDsistonil  courts  of  Scutland  are  restored  to 

the  bishops  63 

leiO  (Feb.  14.)  PsrliaHmnt  meets ;  Cecil  asks  the 
Lords  for  wpplies ;  the  Ooinmons  declare  the 
decision  of  the  Excbeqiier  illegal  ;  tbe  king  e^ls 
boUl  Htiaaee  before  him  at  Whitehall ;  the  Com- 
mons insist  upon  the  right  of  parliamertt  to  levy 
taxes  36,  30 

An  amngement  of  marriage  between  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  and  William  Sojrntour  is  dis- 
covend;  they  are  aummoned  belon  the  privy 
council ;  they  aTe  forbidden  to  marry  withoat 
the  king's  leave  44 

(July.)  Their  mairiage  isdetected ;  Lady  Arabella 
is  committed  to  custody  at  Lambeth ;  Seymour 
to  the  To^er;  she  is  released  and  seiit  to  Dur- 

'  ham  ;  escapes  on  the  way ;  sails  for  f'rance ;  is 
'Orertaken  and  sent  to  the  Tower  i  Seymour 
escapea  to  Franee  44, 45 

The  kmg  erects  the  High  Commission  coaru  in 
SeotlsncI— mie  at  St.  Aadrew*s,  another  st  Glas- 
gow ;  the  authority  of  the  bishops  is  confirmed 
by  parliament  in  Scotlaiid ;  the  Scottish  Nshops 
are  summmed  to  London  for  consi!cratt<Hi,  and 
afterward  consecrate  others  in  Scotland  .  63 

The  two  Houses  confer  uptm  Dr.  Cowell's  book 
on  Prerogative ;  he  is  sent  to  piison  and  bis 
hook  suppressed  by  proclamation  .  39, 40 

The  Commons  petition  against  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  and  other  grievances       ...  40 

They  agree  to  grant  £200,000  vyear  revenue 
upon  the  king  giving  up  the  light  of  waidahip, 
purveyance,  ami  otherjirivileges      ...  41 

(May  M.)  Henry  IV.  of  Praace  MMsassinated  46 

Is  succeeded  by  Louis  Xlll  47 

Convocation  of  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  grant  a 
subsidy;  (Nov.)  Archbishop  Bancroft  dies  43 
1611  Parliament  is  dissolved  without  passing  one  act  .  42 

Dr.  Oeorge  Abbot  is  made  arcbbishiw  of  Caiiter- 
bary  •   ...  43 

King  James  write*  agiloat  VontiM  .  45, 46 

(March.)  Robert  Carr  is  created  viscount  Roches- 
ter   .47 

1812.  (March  18.)  Legate,  an  Arian  heretio,  la  burned 

in  Smithtield  46 

(April.)  ViscoQTit  Rochester  is  made  a  privy  econ- 
cilor  and  knifrht  of  the  Garter  ....  47 

(April  11.}  Wightman  is  burned  for  heresy  at 
Litchfield  46 

fHay  24.)  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  SsKabuTy,  dies    .  44 

Can  is  made  lord  chamberlain     ....  47 

(Oct.  16,)The  count  palatine,  Frederic  V.,arrivea 
in  England  to  marry  the  f^inecse  Elizebeth ; 
(Oct.  24)  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  ftlls  lick    .  49 

(Nov.  6.)  He  dies ;  (Dec.)  the  Priiicesa  Bltacebeth 
is  affianced  to  the  palatine  ...      .      .  SO 
J013.  (Feb.  11.)  They  sra  married       ....  50 

(April  21.)  Bit  Thomas  Overbury  is  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  the  Countess  of  Essex  sues  for  a 
divorce;  acoouniasiaBof  delegates  is  quoted 
by  the  king  51 

(Sept.24}.  StrTbomasOverbnrydiesintiieTower  52 

(Sept. 25.)  ThemarriageoftbeEarland  Coantess 
of  Essex  is  declared  null  and  void     ...  51 

(Nov.  4.)  Carr  is  created  earl  of  Someieet ;  (Dee. 
26)  Someteet  and  the  cooDtMS  ate  mained  at 

Whitehall  5S 

1614  The  order  of  baronets  la  created ;  peerages  are 

sold  .      .  .      .  .  52,63 

(April  5.)  Parliament  is  assembled ;  the  Commons 
demand  a  confereiKe  with  the  Lords  on  the 
right  of  the  king  to  tax  the  subject ;  the  Lords 
demand  the  opimon  of  the  judges ;  the  judges, 
headed  by  Coke,  ebief  juatiee,  refbse  to  give  en 
'   .'Opinion*  the  Lome  declhraAe  eenfemice  ■  U 

The  king  demands  inpidEBi;  iheCommoniNraiB 
withoota  ledrmorgrieruiciei  (MMT>pfeilii^ 


u.  BOOK  VUi  ws 

1614  ment  (the  "Addle  Parliwneot")  is  dissolved; 
(June  8)  five  of  the  members  of  the  late  Uoosa 

of  CommoDs  are  committed  to  the  Tower  54 
Lord  Grey,  committed  for  the  "  Uaia"  plot,  dies 

in  the  Tower  14 

(June  15.)  The  EariofNorthamptMidiea:  George. 

Villiers  appear*  ateuott;  is  made  cup4iearer  to 

the  king  SS 

1615  (Much.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ia  released  from  the 

Tower  71 

(April  24.)  George  ViJliers  is  sworn  a  gentleman 

of  the  privy  chamber;  has  a  pension  of  £1000 

a-year;  (April  35)  he  is  knighted  ...  55 
The  king  grants  a  pardon  to  Somerset  for  all  trea- 

aona  ana  feloniea ;  EUeamere,  the  chancellor, 

refuses  to  put  the  great  aeal  to  it  .  55,  S6 

Somenwt  is  anested  hf  wstruit  from  the  lotd 

chiaf  justice ;  is  committed  to  the  Tower  S6 
Weston,  Mrs.  Turner,  Franklin,  and  Elwes  are 

tried  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  .  56, 57 
They  are  all  hanged  at  Tvbum    .  .  .57 

(Aug.  7.)  Eklwar^  Peacham  ia  condemned  for 

treason  for  writing  a  sermon  bluiing  the  king's 

fondnRss  for  sport  55 

(SepL27.)  The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  dies  mad  in 

the  Tower  45 

1616  (May  24.)  TheCouoteas  of  Somerset  is  arraigned; 

pleads  guilty;  is  condemned  to  death            .  58 
(May  25.]  Somerset  is  brought  to  trial;  is  de- 
clared guilty   56,56 

Sir  Edward  Coke  ia  disgraced;  Montague  is  made 

chief  justice  60 

Ozilvie,  a  Jesuit,  is  executed  in  Scotland  63 
(Nov.)  Lord  EUcemere  is  created  viscount  Brack- 
ley   61 

1617  (Jan  5.)  Villiers  is  created  eari  of  Buckingham : 

(March)  Lord  Bnckley.  the  chancellor,  resigns 
the  seals,  and  soon  after  dies ;  Francis  Bacon  is 
made  lord  keeper  61 

(March  28.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  aails  for  the  re- 
covery ofGuiana   71 

(June.)  King  James  arrives  in  Edinburgh ;  calls  a 
parliament ;  an  act  is  prepared  to  declare  that 
whatever  should  be  determuied  by  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  relating  to 
ecclesiasticul  affairs,  snail  be  law ;  the  clergy 
remonstrate;  parliament  is  dissolved;  James 
attends  a  great  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Sl  An- 
drew's; Simpson,  £wait,andCBlderwood,  three 
of  the  remonstrants,  are  punished  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  ■  .  63 

James  insists  upon  five  artidea  at  the  meeting  of 
St.  Andrew's;  the  same  are  referred  to  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  kirk;  James  returns  to  Eng- 
land ;  on  his  way  back  be  publishes  his  Book  of 
Sports,  and  appoints  its  reading  in  the  churches  64 

Bacon,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  and  qunrreled 
with  Coke  during  the  kmg'a  absence,  is  received 
into  favor  65 

Lord  Coke's  daughter  is  married  to  Sir  John  Vil- 
liers ;  Coke  is  restored  to  the  conacil-table     .  CT 

(Nov.  13.)  Raleigh  and  hia  companions  recover 
the  land  of  Guiana  71 

(Dee.)  Severn!  diapatea  take  place  with  the  Span- 
iaru ;  some  on  both  sides  are  killed ;  the  town 
of  St.  Thomas  is  burned ;  Captain  Keymis 

shoots  himself  .71,7? 

161S  (Jan.  4.)  Bacon  is  made  lord  chancellor      .  G7 

(June.)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  anchors  at  Plymouth ; 
he  is  arrested;  is  earned  to  London;  attempts 
to  escape ;  is  lodmd  in  the  Tower    .  .72,73 
.   (July.)  Cnancellor  Bacon  is  created  baron  Veni- 

1am  67 

ViUiera  is  created  marquis  of  Buckingham ;  made 
lord  high  admiml,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
dte. ;  peerages  are  sokl  to  or  forced  upon 
peitias  66 

Raleigb  ia  emmned  in  the  Tower  by  the  privy 
council  73 

The  Earl  and  Counlaaa  of  Suffolk  are  committed 
to  Um  Tower  GH 

Tbejr  are  htonght.  before  the  Star  Chamber  and 
fined ;  recewitted  to  the  Tower,  and  after- 
ward released  69 

(Oct.  S&)  Rdeish  ie  taken  by  bsbeee  cenio*  -to 
1km  Gosrt  ef  KiBg*«  fienc^  to  receive Judgaanit 
ibtthe.lNaaM.coiiuBilM  in  IMS j  **  £xacdtiMi 
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1618  (Oct.  39.)  He  is  Uken  fiom  ttas  GatehoOM  and  be- 
headed in  Old  Palace  Yard      ....  75-77 
1C19  Loid  Cobliam  diet  in  the  Minoriei     .      .      .  U 

(Nov.  4.)  The  Elector  Palatine  it  aleetad  kln(  of 
Bohemia  78 

The  lynod  of  Dort  ia  held  46 

1620  James  sends  a  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
earia  of  Easei  and  Oiford,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Vaie,  to  Holland  to  assist  the  new-nude  king  ,  76 
16S1  (Jan.  27.)  Bacon  is  crested  Tiecount  Sl  Albans  .  79 

(Jan.  30.)  Psriiament  meets ;  James  asks  supplies 
for  Uie  war  in  the  Palatinate  .  .78,79 

(Feb.  15.)  The  Commons  vote  the  supplies ;  they 
attack  the  monopolista;  they  eootmit  Sir  Fran- 
cis Mitchell  to  the  Tower;  the  Lorda  adjudge 
htm  and  his  partner.  Sir  Giles  Mompeason,  to 
be  degraded,  fined,  and  imprisoned  ;  Yetverton 
ia  fined  and  Imprisoned  for  life ;  Bacon  is  im- 
peached  forcomiplion  79 

(March.)  Philip  III.  of  Spain  dies;  ia  aoeeeeded 
by  Philip  IV.     .     .     .     .      .     .  86 

(April  ■ilVBacon  eonfoeses  79, 60 

(Hay  3.)  The  Hoose  of  Lords  deliver  jodgment ; 
he  ia  fined  £40,000,  and  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er during  the  kinE^B  pleasnna     ....  60 

Edward  Plnyde,  a  CalDolic,  ia  fined  by  the  Com- 
tnoni ;  the  House  of  Lords  increew  the  fine, 
and  adds  to  the  punishment  wbippinf  and  im- 
prisonment for  lire  in  Newgate  ....  81 

Bishop  WiltitRisiamadelord  lieeper-,  thekingabol- 
tebes  Uiirty-siz  of  the  monopolies  and  patents; 
(May  24)  Sir  Robert  Mansell  sails  to  Algiers; 
bums  some  shipping,  and  returns  home  63 

The  earls  of  Oxford  and  Southampton.  Saldan, 
and  others,  are  committed  by  the  kini  to  priaoa 
without  ttial  83 

(Nov.)  Parliament  reassembles ;  the  king  reproves 
the  Commons  for  questioning  his  commitments, 
and  for  objecting  lo  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  .  .83,64 

(Dee.  16.)  The  Commons  enter  a  proteatatkm  of 
libartiea  on  their  joumala ;  the  king  ezpnngea  it  61 
1823  The  king  dissolvea  parliament  by  proclamation  .  64 

He  commita  Coke  and  Sir  Kobert  Phillips  l«  the 
Tower;  Selden,  Pym,  and  Hallery,  to  other 
prisons  84,  S5 

Some  of  the  peers  are  called  before  the  privy  conn- 
cil,  and  committed  to  the  Tower      ...  85 

The  kins  pardons  for  recusancy  all  English  Catho- 
lics who  apply ;  others  are  released  ...  86 

(Sept.)  Vorstias  dies  46 

1823  (Feb.  17.)  The  Prince  of  Walea  and  Buckmgham 
proceed  to  Spain :  the  king  releases  all  the  sem- 
inary priests  and  Jesuits  from  the  London  prisona  68 

Charles  is  received  at  Madrid  by  the  royal  fiimily 
of  Spain  89,06 

Buckingham  is  made  a  dnke  94 

The  Infanu  Donna  Maria  adopts  the  style  of  a 
princess  of  England ;  (Oct.  5)  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  land  at  Portsmouth ;  (Oct.  6)  they 
return  to  London  95 

The  prince  refuses  to  many  the  Infanta  96 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  is  commanded  to  retire  to  hia 
house  in  the  eoantry  as  ajnisoner  ...  97 
16H  (Feb.  19.)  The  Houses  of  Parliament  assemble ; 
the  king  aska  for  supplies  for  a  Spanish  war; 
soppliea  are  voted,  to  be  applied  by  a  parlia- 
meotary  committee ;  strict  orders  are  issued 
against  all  Catholics  97, 98 

Tlie  Esri  of  Middlesex  ia  impeached  ;  condemned 
by  the  Lords  to  pay  a  fine  of  £9000,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned  during  pleasure  99 

The  Spaniah  ambassador  remonstrateawilh  James  99, 100 

The  kmg  takes  the  Prince  of  Walea  to  Windaor ; 
Buckingham  retiree  to  Wallingfbid  ;  he  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  king  100, 191 

TrooM  an  raised  and  sent  far  tba  recomy  of  the 
Palatinate;  aevwral  BngHthmeo  ara  masaaeted 

by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyns  102 

16BS  An  embassy  ia  sent  lo  France  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Princess  Henrief  ta  Maria  and 
the  Prmee  of  Wales:  the  rtaieb  Is  conehidMl, 
and  liberty  of  conscieDoe  proniaad  by  Jamaa  to 
the  Ca^ka  103 

(Warcli  sr.)  Kfng  Jamea  dies  at  Theobalds:  the 
Prineo  d^Watea  la  Immediataly  proeiaimad    104, 166 

Aeeoaaionof  Kfeg(^M<*Ml.t  (March  36)  Gtaarlea 
iiptodiiMBd ;  tbt  ptogw  ragea  ttiwliliwt  Ua- 


1025    doa;  tho«aoMiLaMl«ffiGatB«r|BnniMataro 

reanmoted  105 

(Match  30.\  The  king  tatificM  the  tieaty  of  tnar- 
risgp  with  France  ;  (May  1)  HenrietU  Maria  is 
married  by  prOzy  at  Paris ;  (June  27)  the  oueaa 
arrivea  st  Dover  with  the  Duke  of  BHckinghain ; 
(June  38)  the  king  oieeU  her  at  Dover  .  106 

Parliament  meets  i  Charleaaalu  foiauiipliea ;  the 
Commons  grant  a  sum  ;  and  tba  duties  of  tun- 
nage  and  poundage  for  one  year;  the  Loida  n- 
ject  the  latter  part  of  the  bill     .  .  .107 

The  Commons  take  Dr.  Moolague,  one  of  the 
king's  chsplains,  into  custody ;  the  king  inur- 
poaea;  tba  Comnona  taAiae  to  raleaaehim  Uit 
be  inda  bail ;  the  king  adjoama  pailiament  to 
Oxford  on  account  of  the  plania  107,106 

The  king  rsisea  troops  for  line  Palatinate  by  war- 
ranU  of  hia  own  authority;  troojia  are  sent 
against  Rochelle ;  (July)  ships  are  ebartnad  in 
the  kill's  name ;  they  teluae  to  go  Ifainat  tba 
Huguenotai  diatnwpadeaert  ....  106 

(Aug.)  Pariiameat  moeta  at  Oxfind ;  the  Com- 
mona  rafuaa  lo  alter  tbeir  Ibmsr  vote ;  they 
conaider  the  various  grievancea;  complain  of 
the  condoct  of  Buckingham  106, 106 

<Ang.  12.)  The  king  auwlenlr  dissolves  parlia- 
ment ;  write  are  isanad  for  loana  to  the  king ; 
tunnagaaod  iKwndaga  are  levied  though  the  bill 
did  not  paaa  t  other  mentis  are  devised  Ibr  levy- 
ing money  to  make  war  on  Spain  109 

A  large  army  and  fleet  are  collected ;  the  Dutch 
contribute  sixteen  ships ;  the  expedition  saiis  to 
the  coast  of  Spain ;  fails ;  returns  to  Plymouth  109, 110 

The  commander,  I^oid  Wimbledtm,  ia  called  be- 
fore the  council ;  Buckingham  goea  to  UoUand  ; 
pawns  Uw  oiown  jewela  and  plate   .  .110 

Charles  iasuea  ordera  agaioat  the  Catholica ;  the 
popish  lorda  aie  disarmed  US 

The  king  arbitrarily  appoinU  aeren  mambera  of 
the  Hovse  of  Commons  to  be  sherifik  113 

1626  (Feb.  2.)  The  king  is  crowned  at  Westminster ; 

(Feb,  6)  parlianent  aasambles;  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry  opena  the  busiuesa;  a  committee  of 
ths  Comnwaiadnnva  upa  list  of  grievancea ;  the 
king  commands  thero  not  to  questioo  his  serv- 
anta  113,114 

Ha  agrees  to  submit  to  a  secret  committee  the 
abuaee  of  the  state ;  the  Earl  of  Arundel  is  com- 
mitted by  royal  warrant  to  the  Tower;  tbe 
Ixnda  demana  bis  liberation;  he  ia  releaiwd ; 
Buckingham  impeaches  the  Earl  of  Bristol  at 
the  bar  of  tba  I«oTds ;  Bristol  impeaches  Buck- 
ingham  1  IS 

(May  8.)  The  Commons  impeach  tbe  duke ;  (May 
10)  Sif  John  Eliot  and  Su  Dudley  Dygges  are 
aont  to  the  Tower  116 

1^  Commooa  refuse  to  proceed  to  hnsineas ;  tbe 
two  membera  are  released ;  the  king  commands 
the  university  of  Cambridge  to  elect  Bucking- 
ham chancellor ;  (June  1)  he  is  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  117 

(June  8.)  Buckingham  anaweia  the  impeachment 
of  the  Com  moos ;  pleada  a  patdoo  of  the  king ; 
(June  15)  parlianwnt  ia  diaaotved  witboot  sut>- 
plies  being  voted ;  tho  Earl  oi  Arnndel  is  kept 
tti  custody  in  his  own  house ;  the  Earl  of  BrhMot 
is  committed  to  tbe  Tower       ....  118 

A  warrant  is  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  levy- 
ing import  and  export  duties ;  forced  loans  are 
directed ;  ah^  are  oommar>ded  to  be  furnished 
by  tbe  pmtai  troops  are  levied  by  lords  lieuten- 
ant  11^  no 

Sir  John  Eliot  tad  Hampden,  and  Wentworth, 
are  imprisoned  for  rafuaing  to  eootribote  to  Ibe 
loan ;  the  clern  preach  in  favor  of  the  loan, 

and  against  paritaments  IJg 

(Ang.)  The  king  banishes  all  tho  quean^  French 

servants  130 

(Seat.)  Marshal  da  BaaaoapiarTe  ia  sent  to  Eng. 

land  as  specisl  ambassador  from  France  .      121, 122 

1627  (May.)  Tnx^  and  ahipa  are  raiaed  to  aid  Ro- 

chelle i  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  appointed  to 

00  mm  sod  123 

(July  U.)  Tba  expedition  Ianda,takaa  81. Ibrtfai, 
and  perfbnaa  otbar  unimportaol  operationa  134 

(Nov.)  Ha  ntoma  to  EngUnd ;  the  rafnaera  to 
eootribat*  to  the  loan  an  aent  to  Losdon,  and 
oiMnthlriBviiMMd  12: 
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less  Ths  king  f  mmdU  oomniiMiaoen  ta  cdUmI  wmr- 
nuuey ;  toe  comnuwion  ia  r«voked ;  be  ofdm 
duliM  to  be  leviod  on  DMrcbandiM ;  the  jodaaa 
dacloie  U  illegal ;  the  oidcra  are  muktA ;  (lur. 
17)  parliamrat  meets ;  aoin^  of  the  "  rafaMra" 
are  releaaed  i  Briatol  ia  diacbarani  fcon  the 
Tower  125 

(Hay  8.)  Ths  Conunons  resolve  that  tbe  king  has 
no  rigbL  to  commit  witboat  autboril*  of  law; 
tbat  the  h^ieas  cwpus  writs  can  not  m  denied ; 
that  forced  loans  are  illegal      ....  126 

(Hay  3&)  The  Conunons  pray  tbe  king's  assent  to 
tbe»PetitiaaorRiBbt'^   .      .  .     .  127 

They  question  tbe  cobdoct  of  Buckingham ;  tbe 
king  interferes    .  .  .     128, 129 

(June  7.)  Tbe  king  gives  his  aasent  to  the  "  Peti- 
tion at  Right  129 

(Jane  12.)  The  Cmaiuons  grant  supplies :  vote  a 
remonstrance  against  Buckingbaai;  ^  king 
prorogues  parliament      ....      199, 130 

Buckingham  proceedi  to  Portamoath  to  ambark 
for  Rochelle ;  (Aug.  ?3)  be  is  stabbed  bjr  Felton  13) 

(Sept.  18.)  He  is  buried  in  Weatminster  AJrbey; 
Felton  Mtiied  and  exeoaled;  Mochellcis  taken 

by  the  French   .  .133 

UBS  Bir  Thomas  Wentwortb  ia  created  bwon  and  vis- 
count Wentworth  140 

(JsD.  20.)  Parliaownt  meets ;  the  Commons  take 
into  consideration  the  invaaion  of  the  Petition 
of  Right  133 

(Jan.  24.)  Tbe  Houses  ^tend  bafoia  tbe  king  at 
Whitebali  134 

The  Lords  and  Comnuxts  confer  upon  the  atala  of 
tbe  church;  (Feb.  2)  tbe  Coqwiona  preaent  to 
the  king  their  apology  for  delsyiog  tunnage  and 
poundage  ;  (Feb.  3)  the  king  comoutnde  them 
to  proceed  with  tbe  bill ;  the  OomnwMis  com- 
plain of  the  growth  of  Arminiaoism ;  Cromvrell 
joins  tbe  debate  

{I  eb.  35.)  The  Com  moos  present  a  repmt  entitled 
'*  Heada  of  Articles  agreed  npoa,  ioA  to  be  in- 
aisted  on  b^  tbe  Houae."  dtteeted  against  Land 
and  Arminianism ;  thekingadjoumsthr  Honse; 
(Uar.  2)  the  Houae  ineeta;  ia  again  adjourned 
by  the  king  i  the  Houae  denies  the  king's  right 
to  adjourn  tliem;  tbey  remonstrate;  the  Com* 
moos  hold  the  epeaker  in  the  chair  . 

They  pasa  a  resolution ;  adjourn  themselves  to 
tbe  10th ;  (Mar.  10)  the  king  dissolves  the  par- 
liament j  he  commits  seven  members  to  tbe 
Tower  

They  are  cited  before  tbe  Star  Chamber,  and  are 
fined ;  tbe  king  issues  a  proclamation  *  tbe 
membeia  ^iply  tai  write  of  habeas  eorpus ;  are 
defeated  138 

(Nov.)  They  appear  to  give  ball  j  refuse  to  find 
sureties,  and  are  recommitted  to  the  Tower 

Richard  Chambers  is  fined  by  tbe  Star  Cbamber 
for  uttering  seditious  words  .... 

Sir  John  Eliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine  are  flned  and 
imprisoned  daring  the  king's  ptaaaoie  by  the 
Conn  of  the  Xingb  Bench  for  wocda  spoken  ia 
parliament  139 

Gustavus  AdolphuB.  king  of  Sweden,  gains  many 
victories  in  Cermsny  in  favor  of  the  Protestants 

1630  (May.)  The  queen  idves  birth  toaaoa;  Alexan- 

der Letgbton,  a  Puritan  preacher,  is  whijiped, 
placed  in  the  pillory,  and  impriaoaed  for  life  fe* 
sedition  by  the  Star  Chamber   ....  146 
(Nov.)  Charles  signs  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  142 
He  still  continues  to  collect  tunnage  and  poundage  145 
He  revives  several  of  the  feurial  customs ;  the  mo- 
nopolies are  increased ;  the  lands  of  former 
foreste  are  seized,  and  other  proceedings  lak«i 

to  raise  money  145, 146 

Many  of  the  Puritans  emigrate  to  America  .  147 

1631  Laud  revives  tbe  mode  of  consectating  chnrchea; 

(May)  B  commission  is  issued  empowering  the 
privy  council  to  determioo  difiemcea  between 

the  courts  of  joatiee  153 

SberSeJd  is  fhied  in  the  Star  Cbamber  for  remov- 
ing a  painted  window  io  a  chwah    ..  ,  154 
The  Countese(rf' Somerset  dies   ....  60 
Wentworth  is  made  lord  preaideBt  of  tha  North  .  155 
(Nov.  6.)  Guatavus  Adolphua  ia  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lutxen ;  the  Prince  Palaiina  Pndnie  dies  at 

tbe  same  place   .  167 

(Not.  S7.)  pir  Jphn  Eliot  diaa  ^  tbe  tnwr      .  906 


135 


136 


137 


139 
140 


141 
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1633  Charles  pays  a  visit  to  Scotland  ....  ISO 
Wentwortb  ia  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  .  163 
He  calls  a  pariiament ;  exacts  hnplieit  obedience 

to  the  kiug ;  ereete  a  eourt  similar  to  tbe  Star 
Chember ;  artntrarily  fines  people ;  |>ereerDtee 
Lord  Moant-Morria  wr  mortion,  who  is  cashier- 
ed and  eenteneed  to  be  shot  164.  IS5 
(June  18.)  Charles  ia  crowned  tn  Edinburgh  ISO 
A  Scotch  iMrliament  is  snmmoned ;  it  votes  aop- 
piies ;  ths  regulation  for  the  vestraenis  of  the 
clergy  are  renounced  by  a  majority ;  but  the  ar- 
ticlea  are  declared  by  the  king  to  he  carried ; 
(Jnoa  38)  the  parlismDOt  ia  dissolved ;  the  king 
app(HOts  Edmoargh  an  episcopal  see ;  (Jnly  90) 
be  returns  to  London ;  (Aug.  6)  Laud  is  made 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  151 

(Sept.  19.)  He  is  installed  152 

(Oct.)  Chief  Jaetice  Richardson  and  Baron  Den- 
ham  issue  an  order  probibitmg  noisy  sports  on 
Bundaya ;  (Oct  18)  liie  king  iasoei  a  proelama- 
tion  enforcmg  King  James's  Book  of  Sports  155 

1634  OrcrtiuB  publishes  his  book  "  Mare  Liberam"  10B 
Prynne  is  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber  for 

writing  "  Hialrio  Mastiz     is  fined  £10,000 ;  is 
branded ;  his  ears  cot  off ;  and  his  nose  slit  147-150 

(March.)  Laud  is  made  lord  high  treasurer  .      .  156 

(June  21.)  Heeatablisbee  belbte  the  king  in  coun- 
cil his  right  as  metropolitan  of  viaitatim  of  both 
universities  156 

Williams,  tbe  late  lord  keeper,  is  fined  £10,000 
bj  the  Stsr  Cbsmber ;  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Towerdnring  pleaaurej  and£8000by  the  Huh 
Commisatan  Court  for  writing  "  The  Hidy 
ble"  I0»-1OO 

Laud  has  the  power  of  licensing  sll  printed  books  160,161 
(Oct  20.)  The  first  wnt  is  issued  hy  the  loids  of 

the  council  lor  levying  sbip-mooeif   .  .  ITO 

The  judges  give  an  extra-judicial  opinion  that  the 
king  may  levy  it  171 

1635  Selden  pnbtishes  his  book  "  Mare  Clansum"  108 
Prinoa  Ctaarlaa  Loula,  and  Prince  Rupert,  sons  of 

the  Palntine,  come  to  England ;  the  queen  ia 

delivered  of  a  daughter  167 

Wriu  for  ridp-money  ara  wtOt  into  the  ioluid 
counties  170 

1636  The  king  sands  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  the 

Earl  of  Northomberlaod,  and  they  sink  some 
Dutch  vessels  in  the  Northers  seas ;  the  Dutch 
give  £30.000  a-ysar  for  libeny  to  fish ;  Capuin 
Rain^rough  aails  with  a  «nall  sqsadrun  to 
the  Barbery  coast,  and  destroys  tha  town  of 
Ssllee.  and  the  ah^ipiag  of  ths  pirates  who  re- 
sort thither  160 

1637  (Feb.)  The  F.mpeTOr  Fetdinwd  IL  diea,  and  ia 

aocoeeded  by  Ferdinand  III.;  the  princes 
Charles  Louis  and  Rupert  go  lo  Holland  with 
a  force  for  tbe  recovery  of  the  Palatinate ;  they 
are  defeated;  Charles  Louis  is  capturud  and 
aent  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes  ....  lOB 

(June.)  Prynne,  Dr.  Bsslwirk,  and  Bnrtcn  sre 
praaacutM  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  libels  on 
tbe  chnidi ;  an  fined  £5000  each :  branded 
and  othetwisa  mntiltfed;  sent  to  ai^itary  im- 
prisonment  160, 161 

(July  23.)  Tbe  Book  of  Services  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  read  in  St  Giles's  Church,  Ed- 
inburgh, by  the  Bish<^  of  Edinburgh ;  a  riot 
takes  place ;  tbe  bishop  is  attacked  .  176, 177 

(July  24.)  A  proclamation  is  issued  against  the 
rioters  ,  177 

The  council,  by  order  of  Charles,  issue  a  decree 
banishing  tbe  clergy  who  refnse  to  read  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  178 

Tbe  king  aende  down  orders  for  moving  the  ses- 
sion md  the  coandl  frooi  Edinbargh,  and  s 
proclamation  commanding  the  I^sbyteriana 
to  disperse  179 

(Nov.  6.)  Tbe  question  of  sbip-monsy  in  the  case 
of  Hampden  ia  argued  before  the  whcrie  of  the 
judges  of  England  173, 174 

1638  (Jan.)  LiUmrae  and  Warton  are  cited  beA»e  the 

Star  CliamheT  for  priniing  without  litxnse ; 
(Feb.  13)  they  are  bied  £000  eech :  Lilbame 
IB  whipped  t  both  en  set  in  the  pillory  and  com- 

mitted'to  the  Fleet  161,  lOS 

(Feb.  19.)  Tbe  Scotch  Prsshyterians  having  de- 
maodaa  ths  removal  of  tbe  Vitargr.  tbe  book  of 
ouMBSk-aod  tke  rinltiioB  of  Ik*  Higb  Ooonis. 
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1638  aion  Court,  Lard  TnHiinir  towMA  pmlsmtiai 
SKaiMt  meetings  on  paiu  of  tmMMi;  lonb 
Hume  and  Liwlaey  iaaue  »  counter-prodao*- 
liOQ  i  ihav  are  juiiied  by  vast  numbera  180 

(Uarch  1.)  The  Pneabytertaiu  hold  a  nieeuiig  at 
Sl  Giles's  Cburcb.  of  which  tbey  take  pussea- 
aioa ;  they  swear  to  the  covenant     .  160, 161 

(June  3.)  Toe  Marquis  of  Hamilioa  proceeds  to 
OalkeUh to  tnesl  the  Covenantersi  he  proceed! 
tbeoce  to  Holyrood  Uoaae ;  they  deiDstid  the 
toul  establishment  of  the  covenant  thronghout 
Scotlsiid  183,184 

(Jone  12.)  Judgment  is  given  in  favor  of  lite  king 
b?  a  msjonty  of  the  judges  in  lh«  CMe  of 
Iiampden  175 

(Sept.  22.)  The  liturgy,  the  High  Commiaaioii 
Cfourt,  and  other  gnev«iicw  is  Scotland  are 
abolished  by  the  kmc's  produiutioa  at  £dia- 
burgh  186 

Hary  de  Medicia,  quaendowager  of  Fruee,*i«ite 
England  239 

(Oct)  The  Covenanters  demand  »  warrant  for 
citing  the  Scotch  bishops  as  criminals  beforv 
the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow;  (Not.  81) 
the  general  assembly  takes  place  there     .  IBS 

The  bisbopa  deny  the  jurisdictHiQ  of  the  asaen^y  190 

Tha  aaaemblj  procoed ;  exoMnaniiioaie  the  biih- 
opa.  awl  aooUsh  apiaeopicy  tbraugluNit  Scot- 
land ..  .  ;  .  .  .  .  .102 
1630  (F^.  15.)  The  king  writea  to  the  nobilitj  lod 
gentrr  commamltng  them  lo  raiaa  troops  and 
meet  him  Bl  York  on  the  1st  of  April ;  the  queen 
issues  s  circular  to  the  Catbolica  calliiig  upm 
them  to  aid  in  Ibe  Scottish  war ....  194 

(MsKti.)  General  Leslie  takea  Edinburgh  Castle 
for  the  Covenanters;  other  strong  places  are 
taken;  Leslie  and  Montrose  defeat  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  ami  take  him  to  Edinburgh  Casile ; 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  lands  with  a  large 
force  on  the  Isle  of  Hay ;  (March  SI)  the  king 
begins  bis  journey  toward  ttotiorth ;  (March  au) 
lie  arrives  at  York  196 

Bs  exnda  an  oath  from  all  lo  be  laitbful  and  obe* 
disnt,  and  to  have  no  comtapondeiiee  with  tha 
Covenanters;  lonts  Ssye  and  Brook  refuse; 
(April  29)  he  marches  from  York ;  appoinu  the 
£wl  of  Arundel  his  general,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
lieutensnt-general,  aixl  the  Earl  of  Hollsnd  gen- 
eral uf  the  horse  {  the  royal  army  encamps  near 
Berwick ;  (May  30)  Leslie,  with  the  Scottish 
army  advances  acroas  the  holders,  and  takea  op 
a  poHtion  within  a  fisw  miles  of  Charles's  camp  197 

(JmwOO.)  A  treaty  iaroncloded  between  the  Cov- 
eoanters  and  tfas  king  108 

'Jane  24.)  Both  armies  are  disbanded;  the  king 
takea  up  his  quarters  at  Berwick;  (Aug  l)the 
king  letoms  to  London  ;  (Aug.  Si  tha  Earl  of 
Traquair  is  appointed  commissiuner  to  treat  wiih 
the  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh ;  (Aug.  12) 
the  convocation  meets ;  adopts  all  Ibe  acta  of 
the  aaaembly  al  Olasgow ;  the  commisnoner 
aigna  the  covenant ;  the  asseinbly  is  dissolved  .  109 

Edinburgh  and  twenty  other  eaalle*  are  given  op 
hy  the  Cuvenaaiera  in  porsDancn  of  the  tiaety ; 
(Aug.  201  the  Seottisb  parlianwot  meeu;  ia 
prorogued  ;  Lord  Loudon  ia  sent  to  London 
the  Covenanters ;  ia  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tow- 
er for  writing  a  letter  sigoed  "  Au  Roi"  200 

A  Spanish  fleet  is  beaten  by  Van  Tromp  and  De 
Wiu  near  Dover  201 

Wantwoith  ia  aenl  for  fnm  Ireland ;  he  and  tha 
other  members  of  the  council  advise  the  calling 
of  a  parliament ;  be  ia  naile  lord  lieutenant « 

Ireland  202 

ISM  (Jan.  12.)  Ha  is  cieaiad  earl  etf  Strafibrd  ;  he  re- 
turns to  Ireland;  callsa  pariianenl;  (March  IT) 
the  Irish  parliament  grants  large  sii{»plies; 
(April)  StraAord  retams  to  England  ...  202 

(ApnMS.)  The  EDgliabparltamentaasemhtea    .  203 

The  first  petition  is  presented  lo  the  Hooae  of 
GonunuDS  agaioat  abiMocMey.  sHmopolira,  lbs 
Star  Chambef.  the  High  Comraissiaa  (Tourt, 
and  other  griavanoea  205 

(Asril  I&)  The.  ComHona  leCer  the  eaas  of  Sir 
John  EUotand  Mr.  Hollia  lo  a  coounittae;  or- 

'  der  Uw  tcetKd  ia  the  mm  wt  Haaipdeft  to  ba 
hfoaght  iato  the  Home;  (MaKh  819  Uiqr  la* 
golM  ibattb»a4yniiMBa»mthaliaaaelyUw 


ks.  BOOS  VII.  Vilsa 

1640  weaker  by  the  king's  coannattd  fs  a  br««cfa  of  • 
inivilege;  fMaTchSObothHoosesare summon- 
ed before  the  king,  who  promises  to  allow  the 
Com  moat  to  enter  into  their  grievances  afler 
tbey  vote  supplies,  and  declares  that  he  n^er 
intended  tonukeabip-moneyan  annual  revenue  206 

The  Lords  and  Commons  confer;  the  Lords  de- 
clare that  they  have  votrd  that  supply  should 
BKCflds  the  question  of  grievance  207, 206 

The  CoounoM  vote  this  a  breach  of  privilege; 
(April  30)  the  House  of  Commons  resolves  itself 
into  a  grand  commitlee  on  ship>money;  the 
lairds  demand  an  immediate  conference ;  ibe 
Commona  refuse;  (May  I)  the  two  Houses 
confer ;  the  Commwis  continue  Ibeir  commit- 
tee ;  (May  a)  the  king  aenda  a  message  hasten- 
ing the  supplies  208 

(Hay  4.)  Sands  another  ntMsage;  offers  to  give 
up  ship-money  if  supplies  are  voted,  and  will 
then  consider  the  question  of  grievances ;  the 
Commons  reply  that  tbey  will  renimo  the  ques- 
tion un  the  morrow ;  (May  '5)  the  king  comr. 
manrfs  the  attendant  of  the  spealwr  at  White- 
hall; tbeCommoosnieet;  aresnmmooed  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod ; 
tbey  attend  withovt  the  speaker ;  the  king  dis- 
solves the  parliament  309 

The  king  puta  forth  a  declaration  of  his  reasonv 
for  diasolving  the  •*  Shoit  Parllinnent (May  6] 
Bellaaiaand  Hothsm.  two  memberM,srrsent  to 
the  Fleet  warrant  signed  by  m  me  of  ihe  cuiui- 
cil ;  Crew  IS  committed  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  Tower  210 

The  conviicBtion  enact  aeme  new  constitutions  810,211 

Writs  of  ahip-iDoney  are  issued  and  enlbrcrd; 
money  is  arbitnirily  raised  in  various  wavs :  four 
aUermen  are  committed  for  not  using  diligence 
legantiDg  the  collection  of  Miip-inonev ;  tMay 
1 1 )  the  palace  of  Lambeth  is  attarknl  by  n  mob ; 
one  of  the  rioters  is  condemned  and  executed 
for  tresnoo  3jx 

(Jane  2.)  The  Scottish  parliament  meets;  pots 
forth  mamfoatoes,  levies  a  lax  on  rent,  and  other- 
wise prepares  fur  the  war  and  providea  for  the 
government  21S 

(Aug.  20.)  Charlea  begind  hisjonmev  toward 
York ;  Leslie,  the  general  of  tne  army  of  the 
covenant,  crapses  the  Tweed ;  (Aug.  Vf)  he  en- 
eampa  at  Hcddonlaw ;  Lend  Conway  draws  Dp 
the  foyal  army  SI3 

(Aug.  28.)  Rout  of  the  myal  forces  at  Newborn ; 
(Aug.  20)  the  royahsts  evacuate Newcaette ;  re- 
treat lo  Northallenon       .....  214 

(Sept.)  Tha  king  negtrtrates  wiih  the  Scotch; 
twelve  English  peers  petiiion  the  king  to  call  a 
psriisnteni ;  10,010  of  the  Ldndonpra  petition  to 
the  same  affect  215,216 

(Sept,  24.)  A  great  council  nt  perre  susemMps  at 
York  by  the  kinii's  summons ;  commianioners 
are  appojnied  to  treat  with  the  Scotch  commis- 
aiooers  at  Ripon  216,217 

The  Lords  reaohre  to  boimw  moBey  for  the  sup- 
ply  of  the  army  St7 

(Oet  I6l1  An  ajrennsirt  la  come  to  bolwren  the 
Entllahaad  Scotch  mmmlssioners  for  the  main. 
tenance  of  the  ScMitch  army  for  a  timt' ;  Tiego- 
liatioiia  are  Mtjonmetl  tn  Lonilon :  (Nov.  3)  the 
king  opens  the  '•  Lonir  PaHismcnt"  .  318 

Lenthsll  is  chosen  aprakerof  the  Commons;  the 
Commons  appoint  a  ciHnmittre  of  i!rievsnr«  219 

(Nov.  7.)  Tbeyramlveihat  Barton,  Hastwick.and 
Prynne  attend  Ibe  Houfie,  and  certify  why  tbey 
era  imprisonad.  and  have  hrrn  nintilalpd  and 
branded  ;  (Nov.  SB)  they  an  hmnght  to  Lon- 
don; their  paiiishment  declared  illegal,  and 
damagn  awanled  them     .....  2SX 

StraAmI  is  impeached  by  the  Commons  and  aent 
loibeTowrr  SSS,Sn 

(Dae.  18.)  Laud  is  impeached  hv  the  Commons 
for  high  treason ;  he  is  committed  to  custody  Iw 
the  Hooae  of  Lords  •  Wren,  hi*hnp  of  Ely,  it 
ordered  to  give  aerurrty  hi  £10,000  to  answer 
the  judgment  of  parhament      ....  S2S 

Windebsnk  and  Finch  are  impeached,  bat  es- 
cape  '  m 

Six  nf  the  jodges  are  ontsred  brttie  Hooae  of 
Lords  to  nnd  bail  te  abide  the  deeiafon  of  tmt. 
ItaiMM  for  Ihafr  jedgBsnt  legatdinf  sn^ 
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1640  money ;  Beritelsy,  one  of  ibam,  m  wiied  oa 

the  bench  224 

1641  (Jan.)  Tbe  Triennial  Bill  puMa  ....  224 
(F^  4.)  The  quean  Mnds  a  letter  to  tbe  Coid- 

mona  conceniin^  one  of  her  prieets  .  .  225 

Parliament  voles  money  Tor  the  payment  of  the 
Scotch  army;  (Match  11)  tbeCommona  reaoive 
Uut  tbo  clergy  ahall  not  be  magiatntea  or 
Jiidma  in  any  cttil  eonrt  338 

(Hiieh  33.)  Straflbrd'a  trial  eamnieneMi  .  227 

(April  31.)  A  hill  of  attainder  agatnit  hhn  paaaaa 
trie  Commons  232 

(Hay  1.)  Both  Houses  are  called  beflDra  the  king; 
he  proposes  that  Strafford  AmM  be  puniahed 
fin-  misdemeanor;  (May  3)thB  ComtDona  paaa 
s  "eolemo  protaaution''   .  .  '  .  233 

(H«y  4.)  They  go  into  eommiUea  on  the  bill,  that 
parliament  should  not  be  diaaoNod  wiifaout  con- 
sent ofboih  Honsea   .  .234 

(Hay  7.)  The  bill  is  passed  in  the  Lords ;  nlao  tbe 
attainder  of  Strafford;  ^Hay  9)  the  king  signs 
a  commission  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  of 
attainder  235 

(May  10.)  Tbe  nwsl  nssent  is  given  to  (he  bill; 
(May  II]  the  King  writes  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favor  of  Strafford       ....  236 

(May  12  }  Strafford  is  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill   .  237 

(May  17.)  Several  oilicera  of  state  resign;  resp- 
poifltmmts  are  made;  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester  la 
nade  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  (Juno  32)  the 
Commons  grant  tannage  and  poandage,  and 
▼ote  six  subsidies ;  pass  bills  imposing  a  poll- 
lax  for  paying  the  army,  and  for  eoolishing  tbe 
Sur  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court; 
(July  2-5)  the  king  gives  bis  asaent  to  thorn  238 

(Aug.  4.)  Thirteen  bishops  are  impeached  by  the 
Commons ;  (Aug.  10)  tlie  king  goes  to  Scotland  240 

A  commission  from  parliametu  ta  aent  to  watch 
his  proceedings ;  be  meets  the  Scotch  pwlia- 

ment  241 

■ '    "  The  incident"  ia  dlscowed  br  the  parlia- 
ment   242,243 

General  Leslie  is  created  earl  of  Leren  244 

(Oct.)  An  insurrection  breaks  out  In  Ireland ;  tbe 
Protestants  are  massacred  ....  244-'246 

(OcL  31.)  The  Bngtish  Hbaae  of  Commons  vote 
•upphM  in  akl  (rf  the  fovemment  of  Ireland ; 
(Nov.)  Other  mcaaures  are  taken  for  auppreas- 
ing  the  insurrection  240 

Thelting  aels  out  on  his  return  to  London ;  (Nov. 
20)  the  parliament  insist  on  their  right  to  have 
a  guard  during  their  deliberatioDs    .  .  247 

(Nov.  22.)  The  Cammons  carry,  by  a  majority, 
their  "  remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom"  247 

A  proposition  that  it  be  printed  is  lost ;  (Nov.  S3) 
Palmer,  a  member,  is  committed  by  the  House 
for  proteating  against  tbe  remonstrance ;  (Dec. 
1)  it  is  praaanted  to  the  king    ....  248 

.Dec.  3.)  Cbarlea  makes  a  speech  to  both  Houses; 
(Dec.  6)  both  Houses  resolve  that  the;r  will 

Sve  IX)  consent  to  toleration  c(  the  popish  ra- 
tion ;  tbe  king  issues  a  pFOclMoation  againai 
religions  not  established  by  law ;  (Dec.  14)  the 
king  apin  makes  a  speech  in  parliament  .  249 
(Dec.  15.)  The  Commons,  by  a  nwjority,  vote  the 
printing  of  **  tbe  reramistranea  r  <  Dee.  82)  BoU 
fonr,  lientenant  of  the  Tower,    diamiaseot  and 
Colortel  Lunsford  is  appointed  by  the  king  250 
The  Commons  resolve  tliat  be  is  unfit  for  Lbe  of- 
fice ;  (Dec.  26)  the  king  rraioves  him,  and  the 
Earl  of  Newport,  the  coDstaUe      ...  25) 
(Dec.  27.)  Some  ricAs  take  place  round  the  honsea 
of  parliament;  lbe  thirteen  bishops,  who  had 
been  impeached,  baviiig  again  taken  their  placea, 
remonstrate  to  the  king  against  all  acts  dona 

in  their  absence  252 

The  two  Housea  pronounce  the  remonstrance  a 
breach  of  privilege;  tbe  Commons  accuse 
twelveof  them  of  treaaon :  they  are  seized,  and 
ten  are  committed  to  the  Tewer ;  (Dec.  31 )  the 
Commons  semi  an  address  to  the  king,  praying 
for  a  guard :  they  procure  arms  in  the  House.  .  253 
1C12  r  Jan.  3.)  The  king  sends  an  answer  ...  253 
Lord  Kimhollon,  HoUis,  Haslerig,  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, and  Strode  are  accused  tit  treason  before 
tbe  Lords ;  a  aargeant-at-arme  damaodatba  fite 
wbvareueniberaoCUwHoiiaaofCOHans  S53,S54 


BOOK  VIJ.  pu* 
1S4S  (Jan.  4.)  The  accnsad  maabers  aUend  in  Ihabr 
placea ;  tfaay  withdraw  1^  order  <tf  the  House ; 
the  king  appears  in  person  in  tbe  iloose  <i 
Cocnmoos.  demands  them,  makea  a  apeeefa,  and 
retires ;  the  House  adjouroe     ....  255 

(Jan.  S.)  The  king  has  bu  apee<di  printed  and  cir- 
enlated ;  tbe  Commons  establish  a  permanent 
committee  at  tiuildball ;  the  king  goe*  to  the 
oonmon  cooncil,  and  there  demands  tbe  five 
membm ;  (Jan.  6)  tbe  Conmooe  draw  op  a 
declaration  and  petition  respectiug  the  king's 
visit  to  the  House  2K 

The  king  issues  a  praclsmation,  charging  Kim- 
boiuK)  eiid  the  five  members  with  treason ;  the 
eaaunittea  declare  tbe  same  and  all  the  Ul« 
acu  to  be  breachaa  of  privily ;  the  royal  frnt- 
remove  to  UanpUn  Court;  (Jan.  10)  Lord 
Kimbdlen  and  Iba  five  nMmhers  proceed  to 
parliament;  tbe  king  dedaras  he  does  not  wish 
to  violate  the  privilegea  of  parliament  ,  257 

(Jan.  12.)  Lord  Digby  eeoapes  beyond  sea ;  Colo- 
nel Lunaford  is  sent  to  the  Tower  for  niwig 
troops  for  the  king ;  parliament  makea  varioaa 
rules  for  putting  the  country  in  a  posture  of  de> 
fonse;  (Jan.  15)  Attomey-geneial  Hotbert  ia 
removed,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet  l»  tha 
Lords  for  having  taken  tbe  articles  to  tbe  Lorda  SS8 

The  Scottish  commissioners  offer  to  madvla  ba- 
tveen  tbe  king  and  the  parliament  .     .     .  25S 

(Jan.  aa)  Tbe  king  desires  both  Hooaea  to  atata 
all  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom    ...  280 

Petitions  are  presented  from  London  and  other 
plsoea,  complaining  of  the  delay  in  patting  down 
the  insurrection  in  Ireland       .      .      .     860, 261 

A  conference  with  the  LMCb,  manand  by  Pym, 
takes  place ;  his  speech  ia  ordaiad  by  tM  Com- 
mons to  be  printea  281 

Both  Hanaaa  addiaoa  lbe  king  concaming  faHer- 
eepted  letters  frf" Lord  Digby  .  962,263 

The  Commons  impeach  Lord  Digby ;  tbe  Princess 
Mary  is  married  to  tbe  Prince  of  Orange ;  (Feb.) 
tbe  king  gives  his  assent  to  a  bill  for  ex- 
cluding the  biabwa  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  another  blU  for  hnpreasfaig  ooldiarB  few  Ira- 
land    .     .     .     ...     .      .     .  2fJ 

Both  Housea  paaa  the  mililia  bill  .  Um 

(Feb.  23.)  Tbe  qneen  and  Piineesa  Mary  embark 
for  Holland  26J 

(Feb.  25.)  The  king  commands  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  meet  him  at  Oreanwieh ;  (Feb.  27) 
tite  kiogretusea  tolet  tha  prinea  come  to  Lon- 
don  265 

Parliament  petition  the  king  to  come  to  I'Ondon  ; 
to  send  the  prince ;  to  consent  to  tlie  mililia 
bill ;  the  Houses  resolve  to  put  the  kiogdom  in 
a  atate  of  defense ;  issue  orders ;  tlte  mililia 
ordinsoce  ia  read,  and  the  Commons  state  their 
declaration  of  feara;  (March  7)  the  king  re- 
moves to  Newmarket  SOS 

The  king  refuses  hia  aaaant  to  the  militta  wdi- 
nance;  (March  16)  im^iament  declares  tha 
kingdom  in  danger ;  orders  the  lords  lieiitpnaat 
to  call  out  the  militia  by  authority  of  the  lw» 
Houses  alone ;  (March  19)  the  king  arrivea  at 
York;  organizeaagoveinment  there  306 

Hull  is  taken  poaaeaaioa  of  (ox  the  parliament; 
(March  24)  the  king  ieeoea  a  prodamation  for 
the  coUection  of  tunoage  and  poundage ;  tha 
Lords  and  Commons  publish  an  order,  retain* 
ing  10  themselves  the  cwitrol  of  thatrevenue   .  263 

(April  &)  The  king  declaiea  hie  intention  of  going 
into  Ireland ;  (April  23)  ha  demonda  adnitasiua 
into  Hull,  which  ia  refoaedi  he  proclaima  Sir 
John  Hotham  a  traitor      .      .  370 

Messages  piss  between  (he  king  and  parlia^ 
ment  v  270,271 

(.May  5.)  The  parliament  require  the  militia  ordi- 
nance to  be  put  in  force ;  tbe  king  issues  a 
proclamation  against  the  muster  of  troora  ar 
militia  without  hia  authority    ....  273 

He  summons  a  county  nweting  at  Yorkj  a  small 
force  it  collected  374 

The  Scotch  parliament  ntediste  between  the  king 
and  the  Ednlisb  parliament ;  they  remonstrate . 
sgsinst  the  king  going  to  Ireland ;  several  mem- 
bers of  both  Housea  go  to  (be  king  at  York       >  375 

I^Keeper.LiltlaloaaeMk  thagraal  aaalto  lh« 
kintatVoA     .    .....     .  .....     •  .  S77 
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16A2  Hvde  joiiM  th«  kin;  >t  ibe  nms  place .  977, 178 

(May  30.)  Parliiimeni  ■ununonB  nine  pern  to  mp- 
pMr  St  WeaUnhtster  i  Uwy  tvfuaa  to  ■Itend; 
(JniM  S)  a  Dutch  thip  mm  Mbora  ladn  wiib 
military  Mores,  whieti  we  earned  to  York  278 

The  parliament  tend  a  peticiao  with  proposiliooa 
for  a  tasting  poace ;  Ibe  king  rcfects  them      879, 280 

(June  15.)  The  Commons  impescb  the  nine  paan; 
and  the  Lfords  adjudge  them  incapable  of  aittins 
as  members  of  the  Hoose ;  and  aebtenee  them 
to  impriaonment  daring  pleaeare  279 

The  Heat  submit  to  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  as  admiral  for  tbe  parliament    .     SSO,  281 

(Juljr  12.)  The  Rar)  of  Essex  is  appointed  captain- 
goieral  of  the  army ;  and  ihe  Earl  of  Bedford 
general  of  the  horse  for  the  parliament    .      .  281 

The  parbament  send  a  commission  to  tbe  king  at 
Beverley  praying  him  to  dismiss  his  ganiaima; 
be  demaods  that  they  lay  down  tbsir  anna; 
other  negotiationa  pass  between  them  382,283 

The  king's  forces  endeavor  to  surprise  Hull  283 

He  issues  a  proclamation  for  all  persons  capable 
ot'  bearing  arms  to  meet  him  at  Nottingham ;  be 
attempts  to  get  possession  of  Coventry ;  (Aug. 
25}  the  king  erects  iiis  standsrd  on  Nottingham 
Castle  284 

(Aug.  28.)  he  seoda  to  London  to  treat;  the  pai- 
lismeot  refuse  285 

(Sept.  20.)  He  reaches  Shrewsbury;  money  ia 
coined  there  286 

(Oct.  2:1.)  Battle  of  Edgehill  .  .  .387,288 

Tbe  king  proceeds  to  Oxford       .  388, 289 

Starches  to  Reading,  whicb  is  eracaatad ;  (Nov.  7) 
Essex  arrives  in  London  289 

Prince  Rupert  atlscks  Brentford ;  ia  repulsed ;  the 
roysl  army  rerreats  to  Oxford    .      .      .  289,290 
1643  The  queen  returns  to  England     ....  291 

(March  I.)  Farliameotanan  commisatonen  treat 
wiib  the  king  at  Oxford     ....  200,391 

Essex  Ukes  Reading  301 

(May.)  Tbe  Commons  impeadi  the  qoaan  of  high 
treason ;  she  aenda  supplies  aod  Mnmunitnn  to 
Charles;  Wsller  and  others  are  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  to  deliver  the  leadera  of  the  psrlia- 
ment  to  ihe  king;  two  are  executed;  Waller 
aitd  others  are  committed  to  the  Tower;  Rob- 
ert Yeomans  and  Gporge  Hminhier  are  banged 
at  Bristol  for  conspiracy  292 

(Jaw.  18.]  Battle  of  Cbalgrove  Field;  Hampden 

ia  mortally  wounded   293, 294 

(June  24.)  Hampden  dies ;  (June  30)  tbt  Eari  of 
Newcastle  defeBtB  the  parliament  troops  under 
Fairfax  at  Athenon  Moor  S94 

(July  IS.]  Sir  John  Hotham  and  bia  son  are  com- 
muted to  tbe  Tower  for  a  plot  to  deliver  Hull 
to  the  king ;  Cromwell  gsins  a  battle  at  Grant- 
hnni ;  the  royalists  take  Gainsborough  and  Lin- 
coln ;  the  king's  troops  defeat  Sir  William 
Waller  at  Devizes  295 

The  national  synod  for  settling  the  government 
and  form  of  worship  of  tbe  Church  of  England 
meet  at  Weatminater  300 

Prfaice  Rupert  lakes  Bristol  205 

(Sept.  3.)  Gloucester  is  besieged  by  the  royaliato; 
is  relieved  by  the  Elarl  of  Essex       ...  296 

(Sept.  20.)  Battle  of  Newbury ;  the  Earl  of  Falk- 
land ia  killed  297 

Hie  earls  of  Bedford,  CUre,  sod  Holland  go  over 
to  the  king ;  they  return  to  the  parliament      .  298 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  England  and 
Scotland  is  ordered  to  be  taken  ....  299 

(Nov.)  A  body  of  Irish  are  defeated  at  Nantwich ; 
Pym  dies,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  300 
1M4  (Jan.  1  and  3.)  The  two Hothams are  briieaded  on 

Tower  Hill  295 

(Jan  22.)  The  pariisment  is  aommoned  at  Oxford  ; 
(jsn.  27)  they  draw  np  a  declaration  for  pesce  302 

The  king  sends  a  letter  to  the  pariisment  at 
Weatminater ;  he  raisea  money  .  302, 303 

(March  12.)  Laud  ia  tried  in  the  House  of  Lords  314 

(April.)  The  mongrel  parliament  is  dismissed; 
Charles  retreata  from  Oxford  to  Worcester  303 

CJuly  2.)  Battle  of  Matetun  Moor  .  804,303 

(Joly  15.)  York  is  aanendered  to  the  parliauenta- 
risns  305 

(Ang )  The  parliament  troops  of  the  west  are  beset ; 
ttte  cavalry  eeoue;  the  foot  auirender  306,307 

Cbarke  marches  Irom  Cornwall  into  pByonaUre; 
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1644     marchea  tosaanl  OtfiMd ;  aacond  battle  of  New- 

bory :  tbe  king  retreau  to  Oxford  306 
(Oct.  1 1.)  Tbe  impeaehneia  against  Lsud  ta  aben- 
dooed,  aodaQotdiiiNicettf  atiaiadar)iaaaed  by 

the  Commona  315 

Tbe  parliamcot  negotiate  a  peace  316 
Tbe  Independents  with  Cromwell  quarrel  with 

tbe  ariatocracy  303-^10 

(Dec.  9.)  "  Tbe  Self-denying  ordinance"  is  intro- 
duced, by  which  members  of  either  Hooae  are 
esehtdedfromcomnHiadinttiearair;  (Dec.  19) 
it  passes  the  Commtma     .....  311 

1945  Tbe  Eerier  Somerset  dies  00 

(Jan.  la)  Laud  is  beheaded        ....  315 
(Jan.  13.)  The  Lords  reject  tbe  "  Self-denying 
ordinance ;"  Ihe  Commona  ramodel  tbe  army 
and  appomt  Fairfax  geneml'iu-chief ;  paaa  an 

ordinance  respecting  it  312 

(Jan.  29.)  CoDferences  of  peaea  an  beU  at  Ux- 

bridge  318 

(Feb.  3.)  Montrose  defeats  Ibe  Covenanim  327 
He  gains  several  other  battles     ....  328 
(Feb.  4.)  The  "  Self-denying  ordinance"  is  altered 
by  the  Lords ;  (March  3^  the  Coromoas  alter  it 
agam,  diacharging  the  officers  now  being  nu»- 

bera  313 

The  Commons  declare  they  will  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage ;  (April  3} ;  the  Lords 
pass  the  "  Self-denying  oidinance ;"  (April  7) 
air  Thomas  Fairfax  takes  the  command  of  tbe 
parliament  army  at  Wjudsor    ....  333 
(June  14.)  Battle  of  Naseby  ....  321,332 
(Jaly  2.)  Montrose  gains  the  battle  of  Alfbrd     .  328 
(July  33.)  Bridgewater  is  surrendered  lo  Faiiftx  326 
(July  30.)  The  Scotch  besiege  Hereford  .  338 

(Aug.  19.)  Montrose  takes  Glasgow;  Edinbargh 
surrenders ;  (Aug.  24)  the  king  takes  Hunting- 
don by  assault ;  (Aug.  37)  Lord  Keeper  Littte- 

ton  dies  at  Oxford  320 

(Sept.  11.)  Prince  Rupert  surrenders  Bristol; 
(SepL  23)  bauleof  Rowton  HeaUt;  battle  of 
Philiphsugh ;  Honlrose  isdefeated  .  .  330 

(Nov  )  Charles  escapes  from  Newark  and  arrives 
at  Belvoir  Castle ;  proceeds  to  Oxford;  theklng 
again  negotiates  with  parliament  .      ,  333 

1646  (April  37.)  He  escapsafnxn  Oxford    ...  339 
He  throws  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 

Scotch  array  340 

(June  24.)  Oxford  surrenders  to  the  parliament ; 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice  embark  at 

Dover  343 

All  the  garrisons  in  England  and  Wales,  except 
those  in  the  north,  are  in  the  hands  of  tbe  par- 

tiament  344 

(July  23.)  Tbe  parliament  aend  their  final  finfO' 

sitions  to  tbe  king  at  Newcastle  ,  346 

Tbe  king  refiises  the  conditions  offered  .  347 

(Sept.)  The  Scottish  army  agree  to  give  up  the 
king  to  tbe  pariiameotarisiis  for  a  sum  of 
money  346, 349 

1647  <Jan.  300  The  king  ie  delivered  up  at  Newcastle  350 
(Feb.)  It  is  piopoaad  to  leduee  tbe  army  to  a 

peace  esubliahment,  and  diamuttle  ibe  garri- 
sons ill  England  and  Wales     .     .     .     .  3fil 

Tbe  Presbyterians  in  parltamant  endanvor  to  de- 
press the  Independents     ....  353-3M 

They  vote  tbe  disbanding  of  the  army ;  (May  3ft) 
the  armjr  refuse  to  disband  without  paynml, 
dec. ;  (Hay  28)  parliament  aend  commiatiooers 
as  a  committee  to  act  with  Fairfax  for  dtaband- 
ing  tbe  army  354 

(June  3.)  A  force  from  tbe  iDdependents,  headed 
by  Joyce,  remove  tbe  king  to  Childeriy   .      354, 3S5 

Ciorawell  joiaa  the  army ;  they  pledge  ibem- 
aelvea  not  to  disband  without  redress  of  griev- 
ances ;  the  diamiaaal  of  tbe  Presbyterian  gof - 
emment ;  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  and  other 
leadera  confer  with  the  king ;  (June  10>  the 
amy  marebea  toward  London ;  (June  Ifi)  the 
army,  at  St.  Atbane,  formally  accuse  Hollia  and 
other  members  of  the  Commons  356 

The  king  is  removed  to  Windsor  Castle ;  Charles 
has  an  interview  with  Ue  chUdnn  at  Cvm- 
diam;  (JulySO^acoBmitteeofaafotyiaoaUeil; 
(Aog.  6)  Fairuz  appears  in  parliament ;  ia 
thanked;  (A«g.  7)  he  and  Cromwell  march  to 
tlMTofiat:;  the  Pteabytatiaa  peity  is  whoUjr 
auMMMA .   ^ .   .  an 
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1M7  HoHia  mi  atittn  of  th«  PiM^wrkm  wn  •Kami 

[y  depart ;  «re  socuMd  of  tretMr.  358 

Tb»  officera  of  the  «my  drew  ap  their  "  Propo- 
■all"  fur  the  aetlleinent  of  ibe  kuigdont ;  Ihty 
an  refiued  by  the  king     ....  358,359 

(Not.  10.)  The  kiDgBteapesfrom  Hampton  Court 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight   363-365 

(Dec.  li.)  Parliament  eond  four  pn>poRliom  for 
the  king  to  uiga  and  agree  to  a  personal  inter- 
vient ;  (Dec.  34)  he  rehise*  to  aigii  them  .  366 
1M8  He  endeevon  (o  eeeape  fnun  Carisbrook  Caatle  .  367 

(Jan.  3.)  Pathameat  resolve*  to  have  no  further 
treaty  with  the  king  without  the  consent  of  both 
Hooses ;  (Jan.  9)  the  army  declare  in  favor  (tf 
the  parliameat ;  a  committee  of  tafply  apftoint- 
ed  for  the  Conimonwealth ;  (April  9)  an  moi^ 
rection  in  London  in  favor  of  Charles  366 

Insnrreciionary  risings  in  favor  of  Charles  take 
place  in  various  other  paria  of  the  kingdom; 
(April  34)  the  Preslnierians  in  parliamenl  carry 
a  vote  in  favor  of  King,  Lords,  and  Cwnmons ; 
the  insurra^ion  is  put  down  by  Cromwell  end 
Ireton ;  the  Scotch,  at  the  insundp  of  Duke 
Hamilton  end  (he  clergy,  raise  an  army  and  in- 
vade England,  ostensibly  with  the  intention  of 
testoring  the  King,  Lordn,  and  Cummons;  it  is 
defeaiedby  Cromwell  at  Preston ;  HemilUm  and 
Langdale  are  captured ;  Cromwell  b  received  at 
Edinburgh  309 

(JbI;  &.}  The  Eart  of  Holland  is  defeated  u 
Kingsion-upon-Tbamee ;  (July  10)  he  aorma- 

dera  to  Fairfax  370 

'  The  Prince  of  WeteanriTee  in  die  Downs  with  a 

fieet;  retiree  371 

(Aug.  21.)  Colcbeeter  ii  earrendemi  to  Fstrfax; 
he  Bhoote  Sir  Cheriea  Lucae  and  Sir  George 
Lisle  370 

(Sept.)  Petitions  are  presented  from  varioos  places 
for  justice  on  the  kmg;  (Oct.)  uthcn  froui  the 
army  are  presented  372 

(Oct.  16.)  Cromwell  leaves  Edlnburgli ...  370 

(Oct.  !jl.)  Ingoldsby's  regiment  declare  the  king  a 
trsitor  372 

The  army  present  a  remonstrance  to  the  two 
Houses,  demanding  that  the  oflfice  of  king  shall 
be  elective ;  (Nov.  30)  the  king  is  removed  from 
Carisbrook  Castle  to  Hurst  Castle  .  373 

Farh.iinent  refuses  to  consider  the  "  Remon- 
strance"   373,374 

(Dec.  2.)  Fairfax  arrives  in  London  with  the  army ; 
(Dec.  4)  the  Commona  declare  Uie  imprisonrnent 
of  ihe  king  by  the  army  to  bf  without  their  con- 
sent; Cromwell  arrives  in  London ;  (Dec.  5)  the 
Commons  vote  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom ; 
(Dec.  6)  Colonel  Pride  and  Colonel  Rich,  with 
troops,  surroui'd  the  House      ....  374 

Cromwell  is  thanked  by  the  House ;  the  Presby- 
terian members  are  nrrested  ;  (Dec.  8)  the 
*'  Romp"  conaiiitfl  of  only  fifty  mpml)ers.  a!l  In- 
depeiidente  ;  a  solemn  faat  is  kept;  a  new 
scheme  of  government  is  drawn  up  1^  Fairfu 
snd  the  army  ;  ( Dec  1 7-33]  the  king  ia  removed 

from  Hurst  to  Windaor  375 

IM0  (Jan.l.)  The  Commons  agree  to  eharge  the  king; 
draw  Dp  an  ordinance ;  the  Lords  reject  it ;  the 
Commons  declare  their  authority  supreme; 
(Jan.  6)  the  ordinance  lor  the  trial  of  the  king 
passes ;  (Jan.  0)  the  same  is  proclaimed ;  (Jan. 

9)  8  new  great  seal  is  voted      ....  376 
(Jan.  19.)  The  king  is  brought  before  the  High 

Court  of  Justice  377 

iJao.  22.)  He  again  nppein :  refnses  to  plead    378, 379 
Jan.  23.)  Commissioner*  from  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment protest  against  the  proceedinga  379 
(Jan.  27.)  The  king  is  condemned .  380, 391 

(Jan.  30.)  He  is  beheaded  ....  383, 384 
(Fab.  I.)  The  Commona  vote  for  proceeding  against 
eome  of  the  TO)-aljsU ;  (Feb.  5)  they  debate  about 
the  continuance  of  the  peerage ;  (Feb.  6)  they 
wte  the  abolition  of  the  Honst?  of  Lords;  (Feb. 
7)  the  office  of  king  is  abolished  385 
Six  of  the  judges  agree  to  hold  their  offices ;  an 
Execative  Council  of  State  appointed ;  (Feb. 

10)  Hamilton,  Goring,  Capel,  and  Owen  are 
tried  386 

Cbarfes  II.  ii  proeliiaMd  in  Scotland ;  an  inauN 
leelkm  breaks  ont  in  Inland ;  (March  61  the 
Cam  rojriliaU  are  condemned ;  (March  9)  Ham- 
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1649  Dton,  Holhrad,  and  Capel  are  beheaded  in  Pal< 

ace  Yard  387 

(Aug.  15.)  Cromwell  goes  to  Ireland;  suppresses 
therebelliuDbytheendof  May,1650.  387,381 

1650  Montrose  proceeds  to  ScottaoU  wilb  a  foreign 

force  in  ravor  of  Charles  II  386 

(Hay.)  He  is  defeated  at  lovercarroni  b  hanged 

at  Edinbarsh  31 

(Jane.)  Ctaaifea  lamb  at  the  Frith  of  Cromarty ; 
he  takes  the  covenant ;  Cmnwell  is  appt^ited 
eaptoin-general-in-chiefin  lieu  ofFairfax ;  (Juite 
29)  Cioinwell  marches  into  Scotland .  3lt 
(Aog.  31.)  The  battle  of  Dunbar;  Charlea  flies  to 
the  Highlands  380 

1651  Charges  msrchee  into  England ;  fSepL  3}  battle 

of  Worcester ;  the  king  goes  to  r>snce  391 
The  anion  and  incorporation  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
hnd  with  England  392 

1652  (May  19.)  Van  Tromp  sails  up  the  Channel  with 

s  Dutch  fleet ;  ia  brought  to  action  by  Blake  398 
(Sept.  28.)  Blake  beats  Ihe  Dutch  un<ler  De  Ruy- 
ter  and  De  Witt  off  Plymouth ;  [Nov.  29)  Van 
Tromp  gains  a  victory  over  BIske  in  the  Ehwns  3B3 

1653  (Feb.  18.)  Btake  fights  Van  Tromp  for  this  and 

two  Buccee<<ing  <layK  and  gains  «  victory  .  393 

(April  20.)  Cromwell  diMolves  the  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment(April  22)  he  iasues  i  declaration  .  307 

(July  4.)  One  hundrod  and  twenty  persona  meet  in 
Whitehall  and  are  invested  m  Cromwell  with 
the  government ;  the  "  Little  ParliBmeni"  396 

(July  31.)  Blske  defeata  the  Dutch  fleet;  Van 
Tromi)  is  killed  401 

(Dec.)  The  "  Little  Parliament" dissolves;  a  coun- 
cil of  officers  appoint  Cromwell  lord  protector, 
with  a  council ;  (Dec.  16)  be  is  installed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  398 

(Dec.  17.)  Oliver  Cromwell  is  proclaimed  lord 
protector  400 

1654  (July  10.)  The  brother  of  the  Portuguese  amhas- 

saidor,  having  l>een  tried  fur  innrder,  and  con- 
victed, is  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Gerrard  sml 
Vowel  are  also  executed  for  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Che  Protector;  the  Scotch  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Commonwealth ;  General  Honkquella 
the  insnrreclion  there ;  (Sept.  3,  4)  the  parlia- 
ment attend  the  Protector  in  tue  I^unted  Cham- 
ber  408 

(Sept.  5.)  They  debate  whether  the  legblsiire 
power  should  be  veaied  in  a  single  person  and 
jiatlbiinent  403 

(Cwt.)  They  continue  the  debate  and  frame  ■  test 
for  memliers  to  take   403, 404 

1656  (Jan.  ?2.)  The  parliament  is  dissolved  .  104, 405 
A  plot  is  fonneil  for  the  restoration  of  Charlea  the 

Second:  Major  Wtliiman  is  seized,  with  "A 
declaration  of  the  free  and  well  atTected  pemtle 
of  t^nglaiid  now  in  arms  against  the  tyrant  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  esq  ;"  (March  II)  Ihe  const/ira- 
tors  seize  Salisbury;  they  are  muted  at  South 
Molton ;  Prnruddock.  Grove,  and  Lucas  are  ex- 
ecuted i  the  insurrection  in  other  parts  is  quell- 
ed ;  Lord  Rochester  innkesan  attempt  iu  York- 
shire; is  dereaied;  escapes;  Crornwell divides 
England  and  Wale*  into  eleven  districts,  sod 
places  over  each  a  major-general  .  .  .  40S 
Jamaica  ia  taken  by  the  Rnglish ;  BInke  checks 
the  Barhary  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Proiector  negotiates  in  favor  of  the  Waldenaes ; 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Enalsnd  and  France 
aiEsinst  Spain ;  Blnke  gains  seven!  victories ; 
(Sept.  17)  Cromwell  calls  a  new  parliament :  a 
plot  is  fomied  for  hb  uaissinalion  by  Synder* 
combe  406 

1657  (Feb.  23  to  March  26.)  Cromwell  is  desired  by  par- 

liament to  assume  the  title  of  king ;  they  remon- 
strate against  the  mililsrv  gnkemment.  and  urge 
the  appointment  of  two  Hoiisea  of  Parliament  ,  408 

(April  4.)  He  refuses  the  title  of  king;  agrees  to 
the  recall  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  Hajor-genersI 
Harrison  and  other  Fifth -mwiarcby  men  are 
sent  to  the  Tower  107 

(May  19.)  It  is  finally  arranged  that  Cromwell'a 
title  shall  continue  lord  protector;  (Hay  22} 
parliament  seitles  the  bonnda  and  limiu  oi  the 
title  oflordprotectorj  (May  25]  the  "petition  and 
advice"  are  presented  lo  Cromwell  pmying  bin 
to  appoint  hts  successor  ami  to  create  ttM^othn 
House  i"  the  Protector  gtvei  hu  assent  408 
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1697  (Jbm  «&}  H0  ii  inaopintad  in  Wottmisitor 

Hall  408.409 

Btaliediesaa!w«Dteni  Plymontl)  Souitd;  CbarWa 
II.  oBers  lo  marry  Cruinwell*a  daughier  .  410 
1BS8  <Jan.  20]  Parliament  asain  meeU:  aistj  peers 
sutntnuned  by  writ  take  their  iieaU  in  the  Up- 
per House   410,411 

(Jan.  24.)  The  two  Honaea  diaagree     .  411,  412 

(Jan.  39.)  Tbe  P  rote  dor  aummutia  tbam  befora 
him  at  Whitehall ;  the  Lonla  adjourn  and  meet 
no  more ;  (Feb.  4]  Cromwell  dtBsolvea  the  par- 
liament ;  a  tract  called  "  Killing  no  Murder"  ia 
circulated ;  Cromwell  auppreaaea  another  con- 
tpincy  for  the  restoratiou  i  beheada  Dr.  Hewit 
Wfi  Sir  Hearr  Slingsby  ;  the  Engliab  gain  vic- 
toriea  in  tbe  Low  Countnei      ....  412 

(Aug.)  The  Protector's  daughter.  Lady  Claypole, 
dies  ;  (Sept.  2)  he  declares  his  son  Richard  his 
aucceasor;  {Sept.  3]  th«  Protector  dies ;  Richard 
Critinwell  ia  declared  lord  protector  .      .  413 

He  issues  wriu  for  a  new  parliament  .  .414 
ltQ0  (Jan.  27.)  Fsrliameut  meela ;  the  Commons  and 
the  '*  other  Honse"  pass  an  act  (tf  recognition  of 
Richard  Cromwell'a  title  ....  414,415 

Tbe  Commons  agree  toiraonact  business  with  the 
"  other  House the  army  petition  fur  their  pay 
through  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  others,  the 
party  of  Wallingford  House ;  the  Q-iakera  pre* 
sent  a  similar  petition  ;  (.\pril  IS)  parliament  is 
diasolved;  (.May  61  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and 
others,  iaaue  a  declaration  calling  together  the 
**  Long  Parliament."  or  "  ihe  Kump ;"  (May  7) 
they  meet  in  the  Painted  Chamber   .      ,      .  415 

(Hay  9.)  They  appoint  «  committee  of  aafety ; 
Fleetwood,  m  the  name  of  the  army,  proffers 
^legiance  to  "  the  Rump    General  Hook  from 
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otution ;  (May  13)  a  cooncil  of  slaia  ia  fonned ; 
fJune  83)  Henry  CromweU.  lord  lieutfloaat  of 
Ireland,  for  bitiuelf  and  tbe  army,  aubnils  to 
parliament ;  (Aug.)  riots-  and  en  inswractioQ 
uke  place  in  favor  of  a  restontion  ti  Chariaa  j 
they  are  suppreaaed  416 

(OcL  13.)  The  parliament  is  prorentod  from  ait- 
ting  by  the  soldiery  of  Lambert  and  otbets ;  "  ifao 
Rump"  is  suppressed ;  (Oct.  SO)  OenenJ  Monk 
marches  from  Scotland:  lakes  posaesaion  of 
Berwick ;  Lambert  ia  appointed  by  tbe  ronncil 
of  officers  to  command  lbs  army  of  tbe  north  .  417 

Tbe  committee  of  safety  piepars  »  form  of  gor* 
emmeni ;  (Dec  5)  disturbances  take  place  in 
London ;  petitions  are  presenlad  fiom  various 
places  for  tbe  realorelion  of  the  parliament ; 
I  Dec.  22)  the  soldiery  about  London  iosiat  oo 
the  sittiiut  of  parliament  4]s 

(Dec.  26.)  Lentball  and  the  oU  parliamait, "  the 
Kump."  reaume  419 

1660  (Jan.)  Honk  advances ;  Fair&z  meats  him  at 

York  end  agrees  to  tbe  restoration  of  Charles; 
(Feb.  21)  Honk  ia  made  comouinder-in-cfaief  by 
the  Presbytetian  majority  in  parliament  419 

An  act  is  passed  dissolving  parliament ;  (April  2S) 
tbe  new  nariiament  meets ;  the  peera  are  re> 
stored,  and  take  their  places ;  (Hay  1)  letters 
from  Charles  IL  are  read  in  the  eounctlof  state; 
they  an  saot  to  tbe  Hoosea  of  Parliament  t  that 
to  the  Commons  contaiaa  *'  The  Declaration  of 
Breda ;"  an  answer  is  voted,  and  the  terms  of* 
ferred  to  tbe  king  in  the  Declarstion  acceded  to  420 

Tbe  navy  declare  for  the  king ;  (Hay  6}  King 
Charlea  IL  ia  praelaimnl  at  the  gate  of  Wast- 
minatar  Hall  431 
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1660  (May  10.)  Tbe  Lords  have  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer  read  before  them;  parliament  preparea 
many  measures  for  punishing  ihe  regicides      .  648 
(Hay  25.)  King  Charles  and  the  dukes  of  York 
arid  Oloueester  laml  at  Dover ;  (May  29)  Charles 
•niera  London ;  makes  Monk  a  knight  of  the 
Garter  and  a  privy  coimcilor  i  is  adoresaed  by 
both  Houses  ol  Parliament       ....  645 
Ueasures  are  taken  by  parliament  for  the  proae- 
cution  of  the  regicides :  a  bill  of  indemnity  is 
passe-l  excepting  many  persons ;  tunnage  and 
poundage  are  granted  to  the  king  for  life    .     648,  649 
Hlltnn  ia  committed  to  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 

arma  649 

(July  7.1  Monk  is  created  duke  of  Albemarle  Wi 
(Jaly  9.)  The  Commons  vote  that  Uie  settlement 

of  religion  be  left  in  the  king  ....  650 
The  Uuxe  of  Gloucester  dies  of  the  small-poz  .  650 
(Sept.  13.)  Parliament  ia  adjourned  .651 
(Oct.  9 )  The  trial  of  the  regicides  takes  place  652-658 
(Oct.  13  and  !5  )  Ten  of  them  are  rxpculeil  .  058.  659 
Meeting  of  the  clergy  on  "  the  healing  question"  6SJ 
(Ocu  25.)  The  king  publishes  "The  Healing 

Declaraiion"   651,652 

The  Queen-mother  Henrietta  Maris  arrives ;  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  with  Anne  Hyde 

is  pobhcly  aeknoHted^  698 

The  Pnnces*  of  Orange  dies  of  the  smsll-poi ; 
(Nov.)  n  bill  for  making  the  kind's  ■*  Healing 
Declaration"  a  law  ia  thrown  uut ;  (Dec.  8) 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton  are  at- 
tainted  660 

1661  (Jan  6 )  Venner,  a  F^lth-monarchy  man,  raises  a 

not  in  London ;  (Jan.  9)  The  liot  is  suppressed ; 
manyriotersam killed:  mheraareisken :  (Jan. 
Ml  the  bnlies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshnw,  nnd  Ire- 
ton  are  disinterred  and  hangnt.  nnrt  oiherwim 
misused;  tbe  bodies  uf  ('rnmwcll's  mother  and 
fianuhter,  of  Dorislaiis.  .May,  Pytn,  BInke.  and 
Mhera,  are  pxhmned  ami  thrown  into  a  pit  in 
Bl  Margaret's  chnrch-ysril :  nome  of  the  officers 
of tba  oM  army  ar«  pnt  under  arreat  ,      .     ,  661 
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1661  The  Hsrquis  of  Argyle,  head  of  the  Covenantera, 

ia  lureil  to  Whitehall ;  be  is  sent  to  the  Tower : 
the  Earl  of  Gtencaim,  chief  of  the  cavaliers  of 
Scotland,  is  aenl  to  Edinburjgh  to  restore  the 
committee  uf  estatos  as  existing  m  1650 :  Osn- 
erat  Hiddlolon  is  created  earl  of  Ifidriteton,  gen- 
eral of  tbe  army,  and  king's  commiaaioner  for 
holding  parliament ;  tlie  Larl  uf  Lauderdale  is 
made  secretary  of  state  in  Scotland  .  ,  663 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle  ia  tried  at  Edinbargh;  he 
is  condemned  for  tressun  .      ,      .      .     663, 664 

Argyle  is  executed  664 

Several  Covenantera  are  banged ;  Sharp  ia  nade 
archbishop  of  St.  Andraw's       .      .      .      ,  669 

Other  biahopB  are  conaecraud  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  sent  to  their,  sees  in  Scot- 
land   665,666 

All  persons  are  required  lo  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  HUpremacy ;  tbe  Earl  of  Cassilis* 
snd  Leigliton,  bisliop  of  Dunblane,  refuiie  ;  acts 
arc  passoti  in  the  Scottish  parliament  for  com- 
pclIiMg  persons  to  take  oaths  sgaiiwt  the  cove- 
nant ;  (May  8]  the  English  uarlisineni  meets  ; 
Ihe  <>  Pension  Parliament  /'  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  ia  ordered  lo  be  bumeit  by  the 
haiigman ;  oath  of  "  non-reaialance"  eetabliabed  606 

The  ^sbopa  are  reatored  to  their  seau  in  tba 

'  House  or  Lords :  » '•  Conformity  act"  la  passed ; 
a  hearth  and  chimney  lax  is  granted  to  the  king 
forevfr   666, 66t 

(May  20.)  Catherine  of  Bragaitsa  arrives  at  Ports- 
moo  ih   667 

(June  2.)  Sir  Henry  Vane  ia  triad  in  tbe  Coon  of 
King's  Beitch ;  he  is  convicted  of  treason  .  660-471 

Sine  14.)  He  isbehoa<led  onTower  Hill  971,672 
mhcrt  pleads  guilty  to  s  charge  of  irsaaon,  and 
is  imprisoned  for  life ;  Okey.  Corbet,  and  Bark- 
stewi  aie  executed  for  treason  ....  672 

1662  Tbe  AetitfUniformityiaenlbreed:  apwardoftwo 

thousand  miuistars  are  thmst  out  of  ihair  liv- 
ings  673 

Dunkirk  i«  sold  to  the  French     . .    , .    .  '  ,  674 
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1662  (Dee. 26^1  AftoclincioDOf  tadu^TBiKWii potftnrth 

by  tho  lun;  673 

tM3  (F«b.  IH.)  Tbe  parltanmit  mMta ;  ■  Mil  to  fire 
Uw  kmg  m  diipeniing  powar  wtttioat  conMstof 

SBrtiuMtit  ia  opposed  by  tho  bishops,  snd  ibHi- 
onad ;  The  fisrt  of  Bristol  impSBches  the  elian- 
cellor ;  Ihfl  chsrges  are  decland  illegal ;  Bris- 
toL  sbscooda ;  a  riot  takea  places  at  Fornley 
Wood,  ia  Yoriutaire;  isSDppteMed  ...  675 
1664  (March  10.)  Pariianieiit  rsassemUes;  nposis  the  ■ 

Trienniiil  Act ;  passes  the  Cisiventicle  Act  675 
The  Scotch  pariiament  ptsses  a  similar  act; 
ArcfabiBbo{>  Sharp  puts  it  in  force  against  tbe 
Fmbyteriaas ;  war  is  declared  againM  the 

Dutch  676 

(Aug.)  Mr.  Lial«  is  shot  oo  going  to  chmch  at 

Lausanne  672 

1065  Tbe  plague  ravages  London  .      <      .      .     676, 677 
(June  3/)  The  Duke  of  York  gains  a  victorv  over 
the  Dalch  fleet  off  Lowestoff ;  Admiral  Opdam 

ia  killed  677 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  attacks  a  Dutch  fleet  at 
Bergen,  in  Nonray ;  is  repulsed ;  the  court  re- 
moves to  Oxford  on  acconat  of  the  plasoe ; 

SteL)  parliament  at  Oxford  pwmm  the  "Five 
ileAcl"  879 

'.066  (Feb.)  The  plague  tn  London  disappears;  the 

court  returns  to  Whitehall  676,679 
(Jnne  1,  2,  3,  and  4.)  Great  battle  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  off  Itie  coast  of  Dun- 
kirk, under  Monk  and  Priuce  Roptrt,  and  tho 
Ductb  admiral  [>e  Kuyter  679,680 
(July.)  Tbejr  again  fight  De  Roytn,  and  drive  him 

into  the  Tezol  680 

(SepL  2.)  The  fire  of  London  coonmences  near 

London  Bridge  6l«,681 

Herbert,  a  Frenchman,  is  hanged  on  faia  own  con- 
fession of  having  originated  the  fire  .  .  661,682 
(Sept.  SI .)  Parliament  again  meets ;  a  bill  passes 
for  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  persons  who  received  money  raised 
for  the  war ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  de- 
prived of  all  bis  places;  (Nov.  13)  an  tnsnrrec- 
tioii  of  the  CoveBantera  btaaks  out  in  the  wast 

of  Scotland  663 

(Sof.  U.]  The  Covonaoun  are  deAniod  on  tha 
Pentlaod  Hills ;  many  are  hanged,  others  an  tor- 
tured by  order  of  Archbishop  Sharp  .  G82, 683 

1667  (June.)  De  Ruyier  destroys  Sheemess  and  a  gnat 

quantity  of  Eiwlish  shipping  633, 684 

(Aug.)  Treaty  of  BriHla  concluded;  peace  made 
between  Efnglaud,  F'rance,  and  Holland;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  ia  desired  to  resign 
tha  great  seal ;  tho  great  aeal  i«  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  Bridgman  684 

(Oct;  10.)  Parliament  meets;  the  king  is  thanked 
for  the  removal  ol  Clarendon    ....  685 

(Nov.  12.)  Clarendon  ia  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  Lorda  rp''<Ke  to  commit  him  686 

He  escapes  to  France,  .  '<*ll  for  bsiii*hing  him 
for  life  pssses  both  Houses;  the  "  Csbal" en- 
gross the  powers  of  the  government  .  .  687 

1668  Tbe  ''Triple"  alliance  is  formed  betwtien  England, 

Holland,  and  Sweden  687 

(Feb.)  Parliament  meets;  the  king  recommends 

toleration ;  the  Conventicle  Act  is  continued ; 

the  Commona  vote  the  supplies  .  .  687,688 

(MayB.)  ParKament  ia  adjourned ;  (Oct.)it  is  dis. 

solved  68S 

Junes  Mitchet  fires  at  Archbishop  Sharp ;  wounds 

the  Biflbop  of  Orkney  694 

lOOS  Lauderdale  holds  a  parliament  in  Scotland;  the 

Euvemment  of  the  church  is  Imnsferred  to  the 
ing ;  the  Scottish  army  is  enacted  to  be  kept 
op,  and  to  march  any  where  in  tbe  kingdom 
they  may  be  ordered  by  the  king  694 
1910  (Feh.  14.)  The  Houses  of  Parliament  meet :  the 
king  goes  to  open  the  session  with  a  guard ; 
(Hay  32)  secret  treaty  with  France ;  Tbe 

Dover  treaty"  688 

Colonel  Blood  attempta  to  bang  the  Duke  of  Oi- 

mond  669 

(Oct.)  Parliament  votes  an  extraordinary  supply 
for  iba  navy ;  Sir  John  Coventry  makes  remarks 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  king's  amours ; 
he  is  set  upon  some  of  the  guards,  who  cut 
off  hia  noee ;  parliamrnt  passes  the  Coventry 
Aa  689 
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1671  Col  octet  Blood  attmnpu  to  steal  the  regalia  from 

the  Tower  en 

1672  iSmt.  2.)  Tbe  king,  by  tba  advice  of  the  CahaJ 

ministry,  ebute  up  tbe  Exchequer ;  (May  S8)  De 
Kuyter  attacks  the  Engtisb  and  Fmieb  ieets  at 
Solebay ;  the  Earl  ai  Sandwich  ta  killed ;  Loois 
XIV.  msrches  into  the  United  Provinces ;  over- 
runs three ;  be  attacks  Amsterdam ;  tbe  ^inde 
of  Orange  defeats  the  French  in  several  angage- 

menls  6B1 

Charles  issues  a  deelantion  of  Indalganea  .  6BS 

1673  Laoderdale  publishes  a  pardon  for  all  oftaaea 

against  the  Scotch  Conventicle  Act  .  094 
(Feb.)  Parliamant  meets ;  remonstrates  againat 
the  indulgeoee ;  the  king  wttbdrawa  it ;  the 
Teal  Act  )s  passed ;  (Nov.  4)  parliament  is  pro- 
rogued ;  tbe  Cabal  ministry  la  dismissed ;  tbe 
Danbv  administration  auceeeds ....  608 
Louis  aIV.  gives  a  title  and  estates  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Portsmouth  689 

1674  (Jan.  7.)  The  king  declares  in  psriiament  that  be 

has  no  secret  treatv  with  France  687,603 
(Feb.  28.)  Peace  wiib  Holland  is  proclaimed  603 
Hitchel  is  executed  for  firing  at  Arehbiahop  Sharp  710 

1675  (April.)  Tbe  aesaion  of  pwliamaut  opens ;  tha 

Commons  demand  tha  recall  of  the  English  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Monmouth       ....  CBS 

Tbe  Lords  pasa  a  bill  iropoaing  an  oath  that  it  is 
Diilawful  on  any  pretense  to  take  uparms  against 
the  king  and  for  tha  security  of  the  Pratesunt 
religion ;  tba  CommoDs  rafoaa  it  i  parliament  is 
pTorogued   093,001 

(Oct.)  The  Commons  toM  £300,000  for  bnildiag 
ships ;  (Nov.  2S)  psrlwment  is  prorogued  ni 
three  months  004 

1676  War  is  general  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Spain, 

Sicily,  on  tbe  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  in  Swe- 
den, and  i»  the  German  Provinces,  in  the  Hedi- 
terranean,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Baltic ;  Louia 
XIV.  gives  ChaHea  £100,000,  and  encagea  to 
send  over  troops;  Cbarlea  writea  ana  signa  a 
Irenty  with  Louis  0B6 

1677  (Feb.  5.)  Parliament  meets ;  Buckingham,  Salia- 

bary.  Wharton,  and  Shaftesbury  are  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  the  Lorda  originate  a  bill  to  set- 
tle the  succession ;  it  is  dropped ;  ibey  laing  in 
a  bill  to  punish  oopish  recusants ;  the  Commona 
throw  it  out  anu  pasa  another;  the  Lords  refoae 
their  assent;  the  writ  de  haretico  comburendo 
is  abolished ;  tbe  Comnnons  vole  £600,000  for 

ship-building  006 

Pariiament  is  prorogued ;  the  king  receives 
£300,000  from  Loois ;  tbe  four  lords  make  inb- 
miasion  and  are  released ;  the  Prima  oTOraiwa 
marries  Hsry,  danghter  of  tlie  Duke  of  York; 
a  treaty  ia  entered  into  with  tbe  Siates-Genetal ; 
Louis  stops  Charles's  pension   ....  OBB 

1678  Psriiament  vot? s  money  for  ships,  and  an  arany  of 

30.000  men  for  a  war  with  France  .  006 

Charles  sgrees  to  break  with  the  States-Oeoaral 
for  a  sum  of  money ;  the  Commons  vote  monev 
on  condition  that  tbe  army  be  paid  and  disbana- 
ed ;  tbe  war  continuea  607 

(Aug.  12.)  Kirby  informe  tbe  king  of  a  plot  to  aa- 
aassinate  him   600 

The  plot  ia  sworn  to  before  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey ;  (Sept  28)  Titus  Osles  ia  sommoiMd 
before  the  council ;  declares  tba  popish  plot  099,700 

(Oct.  tS.)  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  is  found  mur- 
dered   700,701 

His  body  is  buried,  being  attended  by  seventy-two 
Protestant  divines  in  full  csnonicals  .  tttl 

(Oct.2l.)  Parliament  reassembles ;  Oalea  is  called 
before  tbe  boUi  Houses;  they  commit  tbe  Cath- 
olic lorda  Staffbnl,  Puwia,  Prtre,  Arundel,  and 
Bellasia,  to  tbe  Tower,  and  various  persons  to 
other  prisons ;  grant  Oates  a  pension ;  the  king 
commands  tbe  Duke  of  York  to  retire  from  the 
conncil ;  a  bill  passes  excluding  pspists  from 
pariiament,  with  a  aaving  proviso  tor  tbe  Duke 
ofYoi*   .  70a 

Bedloe  appears  before  tbe  coortcil ;  accuses  the 
lords  Powia,  Belhsis,  and  Amndel  before  tbe 
House  of  Lfxds,  and  makes  other  revelationa  702, 703 

(Nov.  28.)  Oates  accuaes  the  queen  of  high  trea- 
son at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commona  .  703 

Tbe  five  lorda  in  the  Tower  are  impeached ;  Stay- 
ley,  a  banker,  ia  triad,  and  oeeuled  at  Trbam ; 
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1878    Inlwd,  Qvm,  ami  PMkanng  aie  «oi]*ietad 

ind  executed  704 

PnooeisaMml;  tQcoN*  Hill.  Grem,  nid  Bmy 
of  the  nranjer  of  Godfrey  ]  be  u  •umiiied  b»- 
foietba  king;  dooieabie  evidence ;  Hi)I.Green, 
and  Berry  are  tiiod,  convicted,  and  executed  at 
Tybum  705 

Mr.  Montague,  the  Ea|liall  anbamdor  at  Paris, 
returns  to  England  without  lam ;  be  ia  rptDm* 
ed  to  the  Huuse  of  Commons  as  mentber  for 
Northampton  j  bia  paperaareaeixed ;  Uio  Houae 
fenumstratea ;  Montague  produces  other  papers 
to  the  Commooa  ciiuinatiog  Danby  ,     ^ .  706 

Daahy  is  impeacbad  i  the  Loida  nfuae  to  commit 
him  to  the  Tower ;  (Dec.  90)  the  king  prorognaa 

parliament  707 

1B1V  (Jbil34.)  Parliament  ia  diaaolTed  bj  proclamation  707 

The  king  formally  daelaiea  the  Duke  of  Honmooth 
illegitimate ;  the  Duke  of  York  reiirri  to  the 
continent  708 

(March 6.)  Parliament  meets;  the  king  inTorms 
the  two  Houses  he  has  granted  a  pardon  to 
Danby.  bot  diamiseed  him;  beahaconds;  lApnl 
10)  Moby  aurtendera,  and  ia  aeol  to  the  Tower ; 
s  new  council  of  thirty  is  fonned ;  Shaftesbury 
ia  at  die  head ;  the  Commooa  paaa  reaolutiona 
a^inat  the  I>uke  of  York  and  the  papists  -,  the 
kiny  recommends  to  the  parliament  the  prose- 
cution of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  popid)  plot ; 
the  diabaodmg  of  the  army,  and  pnnkliDi  a 
fleet ;  the  Commooa  paea  a  mil  of  excluaion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  709 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  paaaed ;  (Hay  3)  Arch- 
hiabop  Sharp  is  put  to  death  by  Balfour  and 
other  Covenanters  at  Magnuamulr    .  710 

(Kay  29;}  The  Covenanters  bum  the  acta  of  par- 
Jiatoent  hoatile  to  the  kirk,  and  affix  a  declare' 
liOD  upon  the  iBarket-ciaaa  uf  Ruthanlrn ;  de- 
feat Onbun  <tf  Clavetbonae;  take  GlMgow: 
the  Duke  o(  Honmooth  roala  them  at  Bolhwell 
Bridge ;  five  Jeauita  arc  convicted  for  the  pt^ush 
plot,  and  executed  711 

The  Duke  of  York  retuma :  quarrels  with  Htm- 
iDouth :  the  former  is  aent  to  Scotland,  the  lat- 
ter to  Hollatid ;  SbBftesbonriadiamiaaed ;  Dan- 
Mrfield  gate  up  two  pkita,  but  faila  .  712 
1680  The  Duke  al  York  ia  recalled  from  Scotlam) ;  the 
king  declares  the  illegitimacy  of  Monmouth  be- 
fore the  council ;  ShaAeabury  presenta  a  bill  lo 
the  grand  jury  against  the  Duke  of  York  aa  a  po- 
pish recusant ;  the  judge  diachargea  the  jonr ; 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  returns  to  Luodoo ;  toe 
Duke  of  York  ia  sent  to  Eduiburgh  .  713 

(Oct.  31.)  The  aesBioD  of  parliament  opens ;  Dan- 

Ssrfield  accuses  the  Duke  of  York  of^inatigating 
im  to  murde»  the  king;  (Nov.  11)  the  bill  of 
eselusion  or  the  Duke  of  York  passes  the  Com- 
enoiia;  (Nov.  15)  Lord  Kusaell  carries  it  Op  lo 
the  House  of  Liords ;  the  Lords  throw  oDt  (be 
bill ;  Lord  Stafford  ia  tried  before  the  Peers ;  be 
ia  condemned;  the  king  altera  Ihe  sentence  to 
beheading ;  the  Commons  and  aberifTs  ouestion 
his  authority;  (Dec.  2S)  Lord  Staffoni  is  be> 
headed  713 
1081  The  king  refuses  to  sanction  the  Exclusion  Bill : 
the  Commons  vole  that  no  aoppliea  be  granted 
without  the  Ezeluaioii  Bill  ....  713 
(Jan.  6.)  The  Commona  yu»  voiea  againat  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  papista ;  are  summoned 
lo  the  Houae  of  Lotda;  the  king  prorogues  par- 
liament  713,714 

{Jan.  6.)  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Oxford  on  the  21st  ol 
Hareh ;  the  king  receives  Turther  suppliea  from 
Loaia  ;  (March  21}  parliament  meela  at  Ox- 
ford, both  partiea  com  mg  armed ;  thcBillofEx- 
elusion  ia  atill  insisted  on  ;  (March  28}  the  par- 
liament ia  dissolved  714 

Shaftesbury  ia  committed  to  the  Tower;  Stephen 
Collegeand  John  Rousearearreated ;  College  is 
tried  at  Oxford  and  executed  for  treason ;  Oli- 
ver Plonkett,  titular  Roman  Catholic  archbish- 
op of  Armagh,  is  executed  for  treason ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange  viaiu  England  715 
Cameron  and  other  Covenanters  are  defeated  719, 716 
(July  27.)  Donald  Cargill  and  oiher  Covenanters 
are  executed  for  tieaaon ;  the  Duke  of  York,  aa 
Un^  commiaaioiier,  opana  the  Scotch  pailia- 
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1681  Mc;  pramM  •  teat  to  be  taken  br  all  to 

mainuin  the  aopiemacy  of  the  king,  and  for 
paaaiveobadienw;  Fletcher  of  Saltonnoppoaoa 
and  modifiea  th*  oath ;  the  duke  calls  upon  Ar- 
gvle  tu  lake  iba  teal ;  he  doe«,  but  adda  an  ex- 
planation; Argyle  ta  committod  to  Edinburgh 
Castle  for  treaaon  716 

(Dec.  IS.)  He  is  condemned:  be  escapes  frum  the 
Tolbooth ;  Ihe  Scotch  parliament  passes  an  act 
declaring  it  to  be  treason  lo  maintain  the  law> 
fulness  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  .  717 

The  Duke  of  York  comes  to  England ;  he  is  near- 
ly wrecked  on  hia  retnro  to  Scotland ;  violent 
measures  are  enacted  against  the  Covetiantem 
and  Caineronians  718 

1682  The  Duke  of  York  retuma  lo  England ;  is  reap* 

pointed  lord  high  admiral ;  the  Duke  of  Hon- 
mouth  retuno ;  makea  a  progress  through  the 

kingdom  718, 719 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  arreated ;  he  ia  admit- 
te<l  to  bail;  North  and  Rich  are  illegally  ap- 
pointed sherifb  of  Loiid<»t  71S 

The  Duke  of  York  brings  an  action  dr  ^candali* 
mtagitmtim  against  Pilkiogtou:  a  verdict  with 
£1  iMwnO  danagea  ia  retained  againat  him  720 
The  Rye  House  plot  ia  concerted  .      .      .     720, 72\ 
(Nov.}  Shafteoburj  retiraa  to  Holland  .           .  T21 
G  eorge,  aon  of  tbe  Elector  of  Hanover,  vidta  Eng- 
land  738 

1683  (June  13.)  Keyiing  iofonna  Lord  Dartmouth  of 

the  Rye  Houae  plot  721-7U 

(June  26.)  A  proclamation  ia  iaaued  for  the  appre- 
henaimi  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  lords  Grey 
and  Russell,  and  Armstrong,  Walcot,  and  olh- 
eis ;  Lord  Russell  ia  apprehended ;  he  is  ex- 
amined before  Ihe  council  and  committed  loihe 
Tower ;  Lord  Grey  is  ccotmitted,  but  eecapea 

to  Holland  7SS 

(Joh  9.)  Lord  Howard  ia  apprehended ;  be  eon- 
feaaea;  A  Igenion  Sidney,  toe  Earl  of  Eaaax.  and 
Hampden  ere  committed  lo  the  Towor ;  Wal- 
cot.  House,  and  Hone,  are  tried  and  convicted  726 

The  Earl  of  Essex  coounita  anicide  in  the  Tower  727 

(July  13.)  Urd  Ruaaell  k  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  convicted   726-728 

(Jaly  19.)  Princo  Geotgs  of  Denmark  srrivea  in 
England  730 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  oBera  .£100.000  to  aave  faia 
aoo's  lifei  Ruaaell  petitions  the  king;  writeas 
lelter  to  the  Duke  ot  York  .  728,729 

(July  ao.)  Walcot.  Route,  and  Hone  areeseeuled  726 

(July  31.)  Lord  Kuaaall  ia  beheaded  in  Lincoln's 
Jnn  Fields  ........  729 

(July  24  >  Prince  (Seorge  marrioa  the  Princeaa 
Anne,  daughter  of  tbe  Duket^  York  739 

The  university  of  Oxford  publish  their  judgment 
and  decree  agsinat  certain  damnable  doctrines, 
dec. ;  a  judgment  of  quo  warranto  is  given  in  the 
Court  (H  King's  Bench  againat  tbe  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  eight  of  the  aldermen  are  deprived  .  721 

(Aug.  23.)  Spence  and  Carstaira  are  tortured  at 
Euinburgh  73S 

(Sept.  5.)  Carstaira  coofeasea  a  plot  Tor  excluding 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession;  many 
persons  are  taken  and  tortured  .  735, 736 

(Sept.  7 )  Algernon  Sidney  ia  brooght  lo  trial  in 
tlie  Court  of  Cin^a  Bench ;  he  ia  convietod  731-733 

(Oct.)  Tbe  Duke  of  MonmOulh  baa  an  audience 
of  the  king  734 

(Nov.  23.)  Sidney  ia  called  up  for  judgment;  ia 
sentenced  to  death  as  a  traitor  ....  733 

Gordon  of  Earlaton  goea  mad  forfear  of  the  torture  73G 

(Nov.  Monmouth  aurrendera ;  confeaaea  be- 
fore the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  ...  734 

glee.  8.)  Sidnejr  ia  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill      733, 734 
onmonth  receivea  a  pardon  ;  deniea  hia  coofes- 
sion  ;  readmits  it ;  flies  lo  Holland    .  734, 735 

I'he  English  settlement  at  Tangier  is  abandoned  738 

1684  Hampden  is  tried  for  a  misdemeanor;  ia  convKt* 

ed  and  fined  £40.000,  and  imprisoned  till  tbe 
fine  ia  paid ;  Holloway  end  Sir  Thomas  Ann> 
strong  are  tried  and  executed  for  the  Rye  Houae 

Iilot ;  many  petaona  are  executed  at  Edinhnrgh 
or  the  aame;  otbwa  are  tortured  in  vatioua 

parte  of  Scotlknd  735 

The  Coreiianiera  and  Oameroniana  are  imprisoned 
at  tbe  Bate  Rock,  Dumbarton  Caatia,  and  ether 
placet  73S 
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16M  Sir  Samnel  B«n»idtMon  i*  cowkmned  for  libel 
■nd  fined  £IO,OOD ;  Danby,  Anind«l,  Powia.  and 
Bellww  are  released  from  the  Tower ;  the  Duke 
of  York.  notwithMtnUing  th«  "  Teit  Act,"  ia 
■gtin  admitted  to  the  privy  council  .  737 

Titus  Oates  is  eondemnra  in  £100,000  damages, 
undat  tha  act  J«  aemmdahu  MvaafMsi,  foe  «  £u>ei 
on  the  Dake  of  Yortt       ....     737, 738 

Judge  Jeffreys  proposes  the  release  of  the  reea- 

MtnU  738 

1685  (Feb.  2.)  The  king  is  taken  suddenly  ill  740 

(Feb.  B.)  He  eonfeaaea,  receives  absoluttoa,  the 
eommunuMi  of  the  CaUiolic  cbnrch,  and  extreme 
unction  741 

(Feb.  6.)  Charles II. dies :  accession  ofJameslI.; 
he  immediately  calls  the  council  and  addresses 
them,  promising  to  support  the  government  in 
church  and  state ;  he  is  proclaimed  ,  .  742 

He  retains  the  late  govemment ;  he  pabliely  at* 
tends  mass  in  state  743 

He  orders  the  publication  of  the  fiict  of  the  late 
kiag  having  uied  a  Roman  Catttulic ;  a  procla- 
mation is  issued  for  levying  the  excise  and  o(h' 
erduties  without  authority  of  parliament  .  744 

All  pRpisia  and  dissenters  are  discharged  from 
pnson  by  royal  warrant     ....     744, 745 

James  receives  money  from  Louis  XIV.;  (April 
23)  he  and  the  queen  are  crowned  by  Sancruft, 
srchbishop  of  Canterbury  745 

The  Scottisn  parlisotent  assemble,  and  vou  the 
customs  and  excise  to  James  and  his  successors 
forever,  and  a  further  sum  of  X25,000  a-year 
for  his  life  74G 

(Hay  7.)  Titus  Oalca  is  tried  for  perjury ;  is  con- 
victed, fined,  whipped,  nnd  put  in  the  pillory  745,740 

Dangerlield  is  convicted  of  libel ;  fined,  whipped, 
and  put  in  the  pillory ;  Frances,  a  trarrister,  ia 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  murder .  746 

(Hay  22.)  The  king  opens  parliament ;  renews  his 
promisea;  the  Commons  vote  him  .£1,200/100 
for  life   746.747 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  Isnds  in  Scotland ;  deelaroa 
he  coinea  to  reestabliah  the  covenant;  he  ia 
routed  tiy  Lord  Dumbnnon  near  Glasgow ;  (June 
2)  Argyle  is  captured  and  taken  to  Edinburgh 
Castle  748 

(June  4.]  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  lands  at  Lyme, 
declaring  he  comes  to  secure  the  Protestant  re* 
ligioD,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  tyr* 
anny  of  James,  duke  of  York    ....  750 

(June  20.)  He  assumes  the  title  of  king       .  752 

He  proceeds  through  several  parts  of  tne  west  752-754 

(June  30)  Argyle  is  beheaded       ....  748 

Richard  Rnmhold  ia  executed      ....  749 

(July  5.)  Battle  of  Sedgemoor;  (July  7)  Lord 
Grey  is  captured  754 

(July  6.)  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  raptured  ; 
(July  13)  they  are  both  brought  to  London ;  they 
are  carried  oeTore  the  king  at  Whitehall ;  the 
king  compels  Monmouth  to  sign  a  paper,  admit- 
ting that  Charles  11.  waa  not  married  to  Uie 
duKe'a  mother  755 

Monmouth  is  committed  to  the  Tower;  a  bill  of 
attainder  passes  both  Houses;  (July  14)  he 
writes  to  the  king  for  a  respite ;  it  is  refused  756 

(Jolv  IS.)  He  is  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  756-758 

Lora  Grev.also  attainted,  is  respited  for  life ;  Col- 
onel I^trk  executes  many  prisoners  token  at 
Sedgemoor;  (Aug.  10)  Kirlt  is  summoned  to 
court  to  give  an  account  of  the  stste  oflhe  went ; 
Colonel  Trelawney  executes  many  wiihoiit  trial  756 

(Aug.  27.)  Jeffrt^ye  and  three  other  judges  open  a 
commission  at  Winchester;  Mrs.  Alicia  Lisle 
ia  tried  for  harboring  two  of  the  fugitives  of 
Sedgemoor ;  (Sept.  3)  ahe  w  beheadou  at  Win- 
chester  759 

Jeffreys  is  made  lord  chancellor;  (Sept.  16}  eighty 
rebels  are  executed  at  Dorchester ;  some  are 
sold  as  slaves;  at  Exeter  many  are  executed 
after  pleading  guilty ;  at  Taunton  and  Wells 
239  are  executed  760 

Many  are  sent  as  slaves  to  the  We»t  Indies ;  swne 
are  sold  tu  courtiers  for  the  same  purnose .  760,761 

(Sept.  30.)  Jeffreys  returns  to  conit  and  is  thank- 
ed bv  James;  Cornish  is  irint  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  the  Rye  House  plot  and  executed  761 

Elizabeth  Gaunt  is  burned  at  Ttbum,  and  Lind- 
say  hanged  on  Tower  Hill  ;'the  quarlera  of 
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1685  Rumbold  are  brought  from  Scotland,  and  expo- 
sed in  different  pTsces ;  lords  Brandon,  Dela. 
mere,  and  Stamford  are  proceeded  against  for 
high  treaaon  762 

(Nov.  9.)  The  session  of  parliament  t^na ;  Jtriin 
Kok  i«  committed  to  tbe  Tower;  both  Houses 
address  the  king  to  discbarge  all  officers  who 
refuse  to  iske  the  Protestsnt  te«t  782, 763 

'(Nov.  20.)  Jamea  prorogues  the  parliament  .  763 

Catherine  Sedley,  the  king's  mistress,  is  created 
countess  of  Dorchester ;  the  king  asaerta  a  dis- 
pensing, suspending,  and  repealing  power  over 
acta  of  parliament ;  papists  are  openly  admitted 
to  all  the  offices  of  the  stale;  Protestant  aol- 
diers  are  cashiered ;  similar  procerdiogs  take 

filace  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  tbe  king  itauea 
ettera  mandatory  to  the  English  bishops,  for- 
bidding the  clergy  to  preach  on  controversial 
pointa,  and  establisbini  en  ecclesiastical  com- 
missifH) ;  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  ia  raa- 

petided   .  7« 

Fifteen  thousand  soldiers  are  encamped  on  Honna- 
)ow  Hesth  ;  Samuel  Johnson,  a  clergyman,  ia 
fined,  put  in  the  pillory,  and  whipped  765 
1667  The  governors  of  the  Charter  House  refuse  to  ad- 
mit a  papist  without  the  oath  ....  765 
The  king  issues  «  declaration  of  liberty  of  coo- 
science   766 

The  university  of  Oxford  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Petre  to  name  fellows  of  Exeter 
College ;  Cambridge  refuses  to  make  Francis  a 
master  of  arU;  Pecbell,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  ia  suapeiided  by  the  Eceleaiastiesl 
Commission  Court ;  the  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  refuse  to  elect  a  papist  their  master ; 
the  king  cites  the  fellows  before  him  at  Oxford  .  765 
The  pope's  nuncio  is  publicly  introduced  at  court  766 
(Oct.  20,)  Parker  is  appointed  maater  Magdalen 
College  liv  the  commission,  aod  Howe,  elected 

by  the  fellows,  displaced  765 

(Dec.)  Further  proceedings  are  taken  ...  766 
(Dec.  23.)  The  queen's  pregnancy  is  announced  Id 

the  Gazette  "67 

1688  (April  27.)  The  kinz  publishes  a  new  declaration 
of  indulgence,  and  commands  the  clergy  to  read 
it  in  the  churches  ;  (May  18)  several  of  tbe 
bishops  petition  the  king  against  tbe  declara- 
tion ;  (May  20)  the  first  day  of  reading  the  dec- 
laration, only  seven  clergymen  comply  766 
(June  6.)  The  bishops  who  signed  the  petition  are 
summoned  before  the  council ;  they  are  com- 

mitted  to  the  Tower  769 

(June  to.)  The  queen  ia  delivered  of  a  son  .  .  771 
(June  15.)  The  bixhopa  are  brought  befm  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  misdemeanor ;  they 
are  enlarged  on  their  own  reco^izances ;  (June 
2S)  they  sre  tried  for  "ceriauring  the  gOTem- 
ment,  and  giving  their  opinion  about  aSairs  of 

stale"  770 

Oniera  are  issued  for  inserting  the  name  of  Ihe 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book ; 
(May  30.1  the  biahops  are  acquitted  ...  771 
Several  noblemen  go  lo  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  a 
correspondence  is  opened  with  him ;  the  Prince 
of  Orange  collects  large  land  and  naval  forces  .  772 
James  does  many  acts  to  appessp  the  Prulestsnts ; 
(Oct.  3)  the  Archbishop  of  ('anierbury  and  eight 
bishopM  wait  on  the  king  with  a  letter  of  advice; 
the  prince  is  baptized  nccording  to  the  Catholic 
ritert;  James  calls  a  great  council ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canierhury,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
and  lords  Clarendon  and  Nottingham  refuse  lo 
Bit  at  the  board  with  pnpists:  an  examination 
takes  place  as  lo  the  hirth  of  the  prince  774 
(Oct.  16.)  The  Prince  of  Orange  embsrka  for  Eng- 
land, but  puts  back  to  Helvoetaluys  ;  a  manifesto 
by  him  is  drculalpd  in  London  ....  775 
(Nov.  1.)  The  Piince  of  Orange  again  sets  sail; 
(Nov.  5)  he  lands  at  Torhay ;  marches  to  Ex- 
eter  776 

James  noes  lo  the  camp  at  Hounslow  ;  several  of 
his  officers  dewert;  (Nov.  16)  the  king  calls  a 
council  of  war  at  Whitehall :  the  Prince  of 
Walea  is  sent  lo  Porismouth ;  (Nov.  19)  tbe 
kinn  setn  out  for  SalisliurT  ;  Churchill  and  the 
Puke  of  Grafion  desert  to  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange; (Nov.  25)  Prince  George  o(  Denmark 
and  tlw  Duke  of  Ormond  nbsndoD  Jamea ,     .  777 
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Tbe  Princeu  Anne  proceeda  to  the  cunp  of  tbr 
Pijnce  of  Orann   777, 778 

The  Prince  of  WiIm  U  brought  hack  to  London ; 
the  queen  lod  Prince  of  WBlee  then  proceed  to 
CalBiB  ■    .      .  778 

Jatnei  quita  London ;  is  seized  at  the  Isle  o(  Shep- 
pjr,  and  sent  to  FaTereham  .  .  778,779 

Jeffreys  ia  maltreated  at  Wapping ;  is  carried  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor,  and  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er; a  promional  council  u  formed ;  the  Prince 
of  Onnge  ie  invited  to  London ;  Jamw  retuma 
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1668     to  London ;  invitee  tbe  prince  to  t  conference  at 
Whilehali,  which  ia  refused  ;  James  ^oes  to 
mass  and  dines  in  public ;  four  bittalUNW  of 
Dutch  guards  and  a  squadron  of  boras  are 

marcbeo  to  Westminster  770 

The  king  ia  required  to  go  to  Ham  House ;  he 
goes,  by  the  cooseat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  Rocheater ;  (Dec.  23)  he  soibarks  in  Ihe  Med- 
wa;  1  (Dec.  24)  he  reaches  a  fishing  smack, 
hired  for  his  use ;  (Dec.  25)  lands  at  Amble- 
tense  780 


BOOK  II, 
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1688  (Dec.  25.)  The  House  of  Lords  request  the  Prince 

of  Orange  lo  take  upon  himselT  the  administra- 
tion of  afbira,  and  tu  issuu  writs  fur  a  conven- 
tion ;  (Dec.  26)  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Charles  )(.,  the  aidermen  and 
common  council  of  i^ondon,  do  the  like  .     .  2 

1689  (Jan.  22.)  The  convention  meets  in  the  hoosee  of 

parliament ;  speaker  chosen  for  each  House    .  2 

They  address  the  pnnce  to  take  upon  htmttell'  the 
adininist ration  ot  afTnirs  3 

(Jan.  28.)  The  Cammona  vote  that  James  has  ab- 
dicated ;  (Jan.  31)  the  Lords  vote  that  the  throne 

is  vacant  4 

1680  Lord  Honntjoy  goes  to  James  at  Paris ;  he  is  tm- 
prieoiied  in  tbe  Bastille ;  (Feb.  1}  James  leaves 
St.  Germains ;  (Feb,  5)  he  arrives  at  Brest  II 

(Feb.  12.)  Both  Houses  agree  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  shall  be  king  and  queen; 
Mary  arrives  at  Whitehall  from  Holland :  (Feb. 
13)  the  crown  is  tendered  to  William  and  Mary; 
they  are  proclaimed  king  and  queen  ...  5 

(Feb.  17)  king  Williain  111.  publishes  bis  list  of 
the  privy  council ;  (Feb.  16)  he  makes  his  first 
speech  fnim  the  throne  ;  (Feb,  19)  the  conven- 
tion declared  to  have  been  a  legnl  parliament  .  9 

(March  1.)  A  new  oath  of  allegiance  is  framed  and 
tendered  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aitd 
seven  bishops  refiise  the  oath ;  four  hundred  of 
the  ctergy  ilo  the  like  i  "  non-jurors;"  the  Com- 
mons suspend  (he  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  the 
bearth-lsx  is  abolished  9, 10 

The  attainders  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney  are  reversed  ;  (Much  13)  James  IsTids 
at  Kinsale ;  proceeds  lo  various  places;  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Catholics     ....  II 

(March  MJ  The  Scottish  cunvention  of  estates 
meet  at  Kdinburgh  ;  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms is  proposed,  but  abandoned ;  ( April  4)  they 
resolve  that  James  has  forfeited  the  crown  ;  the 
crown  is  offered  lo  William  and  Mary  by  the 
deputies  from  the  Scottish  convention  .    6, 7 

Naval  action  between  Admiral  Heriiert  and  tbe 
French  fleet  12 

James  forms  a  council  of  government  in  Dublin ; 
he  iasuea  various  proclamations;  summons  a 
parliament  to  meet  m  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  Hay  13 

He  commences  the  siege  of  Londonderry    .  17 

(May  7.)  Tbe  Irish  parliament  meets ;  tne  Act  of 
Settlement,  by  which  the  English  end  Scutch 
Protestants  hold  thdr  lands  m  Ireland,  is  re- 
pealed  16 

Attaints  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  votes  supplies,  and  passes  an  act  for  liberty 
of  conscience  13 

Lord  Dundee  raises  an  insorrection  in  Scotland  in 
favor  of  James  ;  Lord  Murray's  men  desert  lo 
Dundee ;  General  Mackay's  troops  are  defeated 
bv  Dundee  and  his  Highlanders  near  the  pass  of 
Killikrankie  ;  Dundee  is  killed  .  .14,15 

"William  HI.  relieves  Londonderry;  the  siege  ia 
raised  ;  General  Hackarty  is  defeated  before 
Enniskitlen ;  (Atiguat  13)  Marabal  Schomben 
lands  at  Camckfergns  with  a  large  armv  ot 
English,  Dutch,  French  Huguenots,  and  otners  17 

Schomberg  takes  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  Newry, 
and  Dundalk  ;  he  is  brought  to  a  stand  by 
James ;  intrenches  himself  if  Dundalk ;  Sliso 
taken  by  the  Catliolkt  .  SS 
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1680  (Oct.  19  )  William  opens  the  session  of  parlia- 

ment   .      .    '  18 

(Nov.  8.)  James  returns  to  Dublin       ...  22 

(Nov.  16.)  Tbe  Bill  of  Kighu  and  the  Land-tax 
Act  are  passed  ;  the  Princess  Anne  has  an  al- 
lowance of  £iO,000  a-yiiar  granted  by  parlia- 
ment ;  the  king's  revenue  is  eettled  for  one 
year ;  (Jan.  27)  the  Convention  Parliament  is 
dissolved  .  .  16, 19 

(Feb.)  The  Duke  of  Berwick  attacks  Schomberg 
at  Belturbet,  hut  ia  repulsed      ....  22 

(March  20.)  A  new  English  parilament  meets  10 

(March  27  )  The  Commons  agree  to  a  supply  for 
the  war  with  France  and  m  the  reduction  erf 
Ireland  ;  (March  28)  the  revenues  vested  in  the 
crown  in  1686  declared  to  be  vested  in  William 
and  Mary  :  and  other  mattera  relating  to  the 
revenue  resolved  by  the  Commons    .      .      .  M 

The  Whigs  in  the  Lords  introduce  the  Abjuration 
Bill,  by  which  all  persons  in  employment  are  to 
take  an  oath  abiunng  James  ano  his  title  to  the 
crown ;  the  billis  thrown  out  by  the  Tories  in 
the  Commons ;  a  bill  ia  passed  calling  for  the 
fine  of  £500  incurred  by  unqualified  persons 
being  in  office  ;  the  queen  is  authorizetl  to  act 
during  the  king's  absence ;  the  quo  wsrratiio 
judgment  against  the  city  of  London  is  re- 
versed ;  a  general  pardon  is  passed ;  thirty-one 
persons  are  excepted ;  (June  2)  parliament  ia 
prorogued  21 

(June  14,)  William  lands  at  Belfast  .  21,22 

(June  16-)  James  marches  from'  Dublin ;  (June 
29)  be  crosses  tbe  Boyne  and  takes  up  a  posi- 
tion on  Ihe  right  bank  S3 

(June  30,)  William  arrives  on  tbe  left  bonk ;  ia 
slightly  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball    ...  24 

An  action  is  foucht  off  Eteachj  Head  by  the  En- 
glish and  Dutcti  fleets  against  the  French  26 

(July  1.)  BaUle  of  the  Boyne;  William  posees 
the  river ;  Marshal  Schomberg  is  killed   .  24 

King  Jamea  embarfca  for  France ;  (July  2)  Drogb- 
eda  surrenders;  (July 8)  Wtlliam  enters  Dub- 
lin; various  places  eurrender;  (Aug. 9] William 
commeocss  tbe  siege  of  Limerick    ...  25 

Aug.  30.)  He  raises  the  aiege  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land  26 

(Sept.  21.}  Tbe  Earl  of  Marlborough  landa  at 
Cork ;  he  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemourg  besien 
Cork  and  Kinsale ;  both  an  taken ;  ute  Duu 
of  Grafton  ia  killed  S7 

(Oct.  2.)  Tbe  king  opens  parliament:  supplies 
are  voted  28 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  returns  to  England  ;  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  t'oes  to  France      ...  27 

(Dec.  20.)  The  Commons  vote  four  milliona  fbr 
the  support  of  the  army  and  the  fleet  28 

They  vote  £500,000  more  for  bnilding  shipa  .  29 

Episcopacy  is  sboliahed  in  Scotland     ...  42 

1681  (Jan.  5.)  William  takes  leave  of  the  parliament, 

and  adjourns  it  to  March  31 ;  (Jan.  6)  William 
proceeds  to  the  Hague  ;  geu  to  Canterbury ;  is 
obliged  to  return ;  (Jan.  16)  he  again  proceeds; 
geta  off  the  Dutch  coast ;  goes  in  an  open  boat 
and  reachesGoree ;  (Jan.26)  enters  the  Hague ; 
the  confederate  princes  meet  him     .      .      .  tt 

(March  5.)  He  leaves  the  Hague  for  Loo;  tbe 
f^och  beaiexe  If  one  tt 

(Apnl  90.)  Tbt  Iowd  mA  §utitOB  cipftBlatt  Id 
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1091  the  French ;  William  retunu  to  England  ;  Til- 
lotson  it  made  irchbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  sees  of  the  non-juriiiK  biBhops  filled  up  ; 
(May  1]  the  king  leaves  London  for  IloUanil; 
(May  2)  aaila  for  Harwich  ;  variuua  military 
operations  .   31 

(June  18.)  General  Ginckel  attaclis  Alhlone ; 
(June  19)  passea  the  Shannon  and  captures  the 
towD:  (July  12]  battle  of  Aghrim ;  the  [lish 
and  freneh  are  defeated  32 

(Aug.  260  General  Ginckel  lays  siege  to  Limerick  33 

(Sept.)  King  William  goes  to  Looj  returns  to 
England  32 

A  proclamation  fa  iaaued  hy  the  Scotch  govern* 
ment,  oflering  a  pardon  to  all  who  take  the 
oatha  to  the  new  government  before  the  lat  of 
January,  IG92  '    .  43 

(Oct.  1.)  Limerick  snrrenders;  a  treaty  is  execu- 
ted, and  an  end  put  to  the  Irish  war;  Ginckel 
is  created  baron  Aghrim  and  earl  of  Athlone  33 

(Uct.  22.)  The  king  meets  parliament ;  suppliea 
are  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war  and  for  io> 
ereasing  the  army  and  navy  .      .  33, 34 

1692  A  poll-tax  act  is  passed  34 

The  massacre  of  Glenco  45 

(Feb.  20.)  Parliament  is  prorogued  ...  34 
The  Princess  Anne  quits  the  court ;  (March  5) 

William  embarks  for  the  continent   ...  35 
(Hay  S.)  The  Eail  of  Marlborough  is  committed 

10  the  Tower  36 

(May2I  and22.)  BaUleofLaHogue  .  .37,38 
(June  16.)  The  Earl  of  Harlborough  ia  released ; 
(June  23)  be  is  diamisMd  from  Uie  privy  coun- 

cil  38 

(June  30.)  Namur  surrenders  to  the  French.      .  35 
William  attacks  Mons ;  battle  of  Steinkirk ;  be  is 
defeated ;  De  Grandval  ia  shot  for  a  plot  to  as* 

saaeinate  William  35, 36 

(Oct.  19.)  William  returns  to  London;  (Nov.  4) 

he  opens  parliament  38 

He  dismisses  Admiral  Kussell ;  (Dec.  13)  the 
Whigs  in  the  Commons  pass  the  "  Place  Bill 
(Dec.  22)  it  is  rejected  in  the  Lords ;  a  bill  for 
triennial  parliaments,  provkling  (at  annual  ses- 
sions and  elections  every  three  years  passes  both 
Houses ;  Willjam  refuses  the  royal  assent      .  39 

1693  (March  14.)  William  prorogues  parliament ;  ap- 

points  Somera  lord  keeper ;  other  Whiga  to  va> 
rioua  places ;  (April)  hie  again  joina  the  allied 
army  39,40 

(Jane  17.)  The  Smyrna  fleet  is  attacked ;  the 
French  beat  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  41 

(July  29.)  William  fisbu  tht  battle  of  Landen ; 
is  defeated  i  Ht-idelberg  is  taken  by  the  French  40 

(Nov.)  William  returns  from  the  continent;  estab- 
lishes a  Whig  government ;  Admiral  Russell  is 
restored;  the  dukea  of  Lceda,  Bedford,  New- 
castle, Devonshire,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby  are  created ;  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  is  taken  mto  favor ;  (Nov.  7)  parlia- 
ment meets ;  large  additions  are  voted  to  the 
army  and  navy ;  Lord  Falkland  ia  removed,  and 
Admiral  Russell  nlaced  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  Lord  Bellamont  is  dismiased  from  the 
privy  council ;  Lord  Coningsliy  and  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  the  lorda  justices  of  Ireland,  against 
whom  the  Commons  complain,  are  pardoned   .  46 

1694  (Feb.)  Admiral  Wheeler's  lleet,  in  the  Mediterra- 

nean isdeatroyed  by  a  tempest ;  (April)  William 
■gain  joins  the  army;  the  militair  derations 
are  continued;  (Jan.  7)  Lord  Berxeley  with  a 
fleet  appears  oS  Brest;  the  army  lands  under 
General  Tollemache ;  they  are  wholly  defeated. 
Tollemache  is  killed  ;  Lord  Berkeley  bombards 
and  destroys  Dieppe  and  Havre  de  Grace ;  Ad- 
miral Ruseell  saila  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
an  Englieh  and  Dutch  fleet ;  clean  it  of  the 
French;  relieves  Barcelona ;  blockadaa  Tontoo, 
and  gains  other  successes  46. 47 

(Nov.  9.)  William  lands  at  Margate;  is  met  by 
the  queen ;  (Nov.  12]  he  meets  the  parliament ; 
five  milUons  of  supplies  are  voted ;  the  Triennial 
Bill  passes  both  Houses ;  (Dec.  22)  the  royal  aa- 
■ent  is  given  to  ths^"  Triennial  Bill Dr.  Ten- 
nison  is  made  irchbithop  of  Ganterbbry  .  48 

(Dec.  38.)  Queen  Manr  aiea  of  the  emall-pca ; 
William  ia  reeoncUed  to  the  Princess  Anne     ,  49 

Craabyaod  Paikarincomnittcd  to  priwo  during 
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161M     this  year  as  agents  of  James ;  Cro^  is  libera- 
ted on  bail ;  Parker  escapes  from  the  Tower  . 

1695  The  secretary  of  theTreasury  is  dismissed  and  sent 

to  the  Tower,  and  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ia  expelled  tor  cor- 

.  rupt  practices ;  Mr.  Paul  Foley  is  elected 
speaker  SO 

Many  other  persons  are  panisbed  for  similar  of- 
feiisee :  the  Duke  of  l«eds  (Daiitqr)  is  impeadt- 
ed;  William  prorogues  the-parliaoMtit  .  S0,51 

(May  12.)  WilUam  again  embarks  for  the  allied 
army   .  53 

The  I'.ar]  of  Breadalbane  ia  sent  to  Edinburgh 
Caatle  by  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  massa- 
cre of  Glenco;  a  bill  passes  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment for  colonizing  the  Isthmus  of  Darieo  53 

The  Irish  parliament  pass  many  acta  against  the 
papists;  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  being 
guardians;  the  law  of  inheritance  for  papists 
18  altered,  and  they  are  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  land  for  more  than  thirty-cme  years; 
the  Romieh  rites  are  forbidden  and  prierts  aie 
banished.  (These  acts  were  passed  between 
1692  and  1705)   53 

(July.)  William  commences  the  siege  of  Namur .  54 

(Sept.  5.)  Namur  capitulates       ....  56 

Lord  Berkeley  bomoirda  Dunkirk.  Calais,  and  St 
Malo,  and  destroys  the  town  of  Grandevsl ;  (OcL 
20)  William  returns  to  England ;  disaolves  par- 
lisinent  by  proclsmatitm ;  William  makes  a  prOf- 
ress  to  the  north  57 

(Nov.  22 )  A  new  parliament  assembles ;  Foley  k 
chosen  speaker  .      .     ,  StI 

An  act  is  passed  regulating  trials  in  case  of  trea- 
son ;  sihI  one  regulating  the  expenaea  of  elec-  r 
tions;  the  Coroinons  petition  against  the  exten- 
sive grants  made  by  the  king  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland ;  the  king  recalls  them  and  makes 
others   

Tbe  Lords  remonstrate  against  cflitain  seta  passed 
in  the  Scottish  parliament  idating  to  trading 
charters  

1696  (Jan  26.)  The  Commons  also  attack  the  Scotch 

trading  charters ;  Ihe  Marquis  of  Tweeddsle, 
the  lord  high  commissioner,  and  two  secretaries 
of  stale  for  Scotland  are  dismissed  ;  the  Cara- 
mons carry  a  motion  for  an  act  to  create  a  board 
of  trade ;  the  king  takes  ofliense  at  it 

(Feb.  11.)  Captain  Fisher  discloses  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland  a  plot  to  assauinate  William 

Tbe  uivaaion  plot  61-60 

(Feb.  14.)  Prendergsst  gives  further  information; 
(Feb.  24)  William  declares  the  discomy  of  the 
plot  to  psrliament ;  s  proclamation  ia  issued 
against  the  conspirators  

(March.)  Admiral  Russelt  b«nbards  Calais  . 

(March  11.)  Chamock,  King,  and  Keys  are  tried 
and  convicted  of  high  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey ; 
(March  18)  they  are  executed  at  Tyburn  . 

Sir  John  Friend,  Sir  William  Perkina,  Kookwood, 
Lowick,  and  Cranbum  are  also  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  

Parliament  suapends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  vote 
the  banishment  of  all  papisu  from  London  and 
WeaUainster,  and  propose  a  Protestant  associa- 
tion for  the  defense  ol  King  William ;  a  bond  of 
of  association  that  William  is  by  Isw  entitled  to 
the  crown,  and  that  Jamea,  his  son,  or  any  other, 
have  no  right,  is  signed  by  both  Honaea^  and 
generally  throughout  the  country 

The  ciergy  sign  a  somewhat  similar  one ;  an  act 
is  passed  for  the  better  security  of  his  majesty's 
person  end  government ;  (April  271  tbe  session 
of  parliament  is  closed  7U 

(Hay.)  William  arrives  on  the  continent  71 

(June.)  SirJohnFenwick,  engaged  tntbe  invasion 
plot,  is  arrested ;  (Aug.  10)  he  makaa  a  confes- 
sion, implictfing  many  persons .      .     .  . 

(Oct.)  William  returns  to  England ;  (Oct.  20) 
npeiia  parliament ;  supplies  are  voted ;  money 
is  prt^Kised  to  be  borrowed  upon  slate  counters 
or  Exchequer  tallies,  besring  interest  and  se- 
cured up<manpplies  voted  in  Bocceeding  sessions  71.72 

1697  (Jan.)  Admiral  Russell  lays  the  confessions  of 

Fenwick  upon  tbe  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  Fenwiek  is  summoned ;  the  papers  voted 
falte,  and  an  act  of  attainder  brou^t  in  against 
him;  tbe  bill  paiaea  both  Hooaie,  and  lecatrea 
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1007  the  roy&l  uaent ;  (Jan.  S8)  Fenwick  is  beheaded 
on  Tower  Mill ;  the  Earl  of  Maiimouth  ia  aent 
to  the  Tower;  (April  16)  parliament  ia  pro- 
tojpieA;  the  king  creates  Admiral  Rusaell  earl 
of  Orfordi  Somers,  lord  Somera,  baron  of  Eve- 
iluiDt  ind  Iwd  chancellor,  and  nwkea  Soodar- 
land  lord  chamberlain  ;  be  appoioM  a  council 
of  re^ncy  and  goes  to  the  continent .  .73,74 

Ptelimuiariea  of  the  treaty  of  Ryawick  are  ar- 
ranged  75 

(Sept.  20.)  The  treaty  of  Ryawick  is  signed  77 

(Nov.  16.)  William  enters  London      ...  78 

(Dec.  3 )  Parliament  meets :  the  king  proposea 
keeping:  op  a  land  force :  tne  Commona  paas  a 
ree  HOtion  for  the  disbanding  the  anny  raiaed 
sime  1690;  Sunderland  retires;  parlianient 
votes  a  revenue  of  £701^000  a-year  to  the  king 
•   forhfe  78.79 

Some  acta  are  passed  hijurioaa  to  Ireland         .  79, 80 

William  Hogarth,  the  celebrated  painter,  bom  in 

Lwtdon  726 

I6B6  The  Commona  complain  of  the  standing  army ; 
(July  S)  William  prorogues  parliament;  (July 
7]  dissolves  it  by  proclamation  ....  80 

The  treaty  of  partition  84-80 

(July  26.)  Faterton  sails  from  Lath  Roads  with 
1200  men  for  Darien ;  (Oet)  they  reach  Uarien, 
land  at  Acta ;  establish  New  St.  Andrew's  and 
New  Edinborgh  93 

(Dec.  4.)  William  returns  1o  London  from  Loo; 
(Dec.  6)  Opens  the  new  parliament  ...  69 

The  Commons  pass  reaolutions  for  disbanding  the 
army,  except  7000  in  England  and  12,000  in  Ire- 
land, natural  bom  Bubjecta ;  they  send  a  bill  np 

to  the  Lords  90 

IflW  The  bill  paaaea  the  Lords;  (Feb.  1)  Ihe  king  gives 
the  royal  assent ;  he  requests  the  Dutch  guards 
mar  remain  ;  it  is  refuMd  by  the  Commons  91 

The  Earl  of  Orford  resigns  his  placea ;  the  Com- 
mona pass  a  bill  of  aupply  with  a  elaose  ftir  ta- 
king an  account  of  the  Irish  forfhited  estatsa,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  applied  ....  92 

(April.)  The  king  iaanea  a  proclamation  uainat 
the  Scottidi  aettlement  of  New  St.  Aodrew'a 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  the  coloniata  are  re- 
duced to  great  necessity ;  the  remainder  re -em- 
bark for  Scotland  05 

Captain  Campbell  and  a  new  set  of  adventurers 
arrive;  tbev  attack  the  Spaniards  at  Tubucan- 
tee ;  rout  them ;  the  Spaniards  besiege  them  in 
New  St.  Andrew's ;  they  capitulate ;  he  returns 
to  Scotland  with  his  remaining  followers  .  96 

(Hay  4.)  The  Lords  paas  the  bill  of  supply  wHb 
iu  clause,  and  the  king  assents.      ...  92 

The  king  goes  to  Loo  93 

(Sept.)  The  Scottish  Company  remonstrate  upon 
the  conduct  pursued  in  regud  to  PatersoB  and 
h^  followers  96 

(Oct.)  William  returns  to  England ;  (Nov.  16)  be 
opena  the  aesaion  of  parliament .  -    .  96 

The  Comroooa  recene  the  report  of  the  commia* 
aioners  for  taking  the  aeeount  of  the  Irish  fbr- 
fbited  estates  100 

1700  Lady  OAney's  ^raol  is  brought  into  qaestion ;  Sir 

Richard  Levmg  is  committed  to  tne  Tower    .  101 

The  CommoDs  paaa  the  Resumption  Bill,  and 
tack  it  to  a  money  bill ;  the  Lords  annend  it ; 
the  Commonsr^ect  the  amendments;  thsLorda 
pasa  the  bill ;  (April  11)  the  king  gives  his  as- 
sent snd  prorogues  parliament  .  101, 102 

Lord  Somers  is  removed ;  Sir  Matthew  Wright 
ia  made  lord  keeper;  (jnlv)  the  king  d^iarU 
for  Loo   103 

Sir  George  Rooke  with  tne  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  drives  the  Danish  fleet  into  Ct^nhagen ; 
a  treaty  of  peace  ia  signed  between  Sweden  ano 
Denmark  105 

The  Second  Partition  Treaty ;  (July  30)  the  Duke 
of  Glouceatsr,  son  of  the  Princeaa  Anne,  dies  105-100 

1701  (Fab.  10.)  Parliament  assembles;  Robert Harley 

is  elected  speaker ;  the  king  recommends  a  set- 
tlement of  the  succession  109 

The  States-CJeneral  abandon  the  Partititm  Treaty  111 
An  intercepted  letter  from  Lord  tlelfort  to  the 
Rarl  c(  Perth  U  read  ia  both  Honaea  <rf'  Parlia* 
ment,  ptopostnc  maaaniea  for  the  resolution 
of  Janaa ;  pamament  <ra(ea  laraa  aappUea  for 
the  anny,  the  navy,  and  the  gunMBB  US 
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1701  TheHouseofLordsappoiutaacoounittee  to  con- 

aider  ihe  two  pariition  treaties  ....  114 
The  Commons  resolve  to  impeach  the  Earl  of 
Portland  for  negotiating  the  partition  trenlies; 
Iiord  Sumers,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Oriord 
are  also  impeached  for  having  advised  the  sign- 
ing of  it   116,117 

The  "  Kentish  Petition"  is  presented  .  .    1  IB 

All  the  petitioners  are  sent  to  the  Gatehouse  119 
The  Legion  memorial  ia  presented  to  the  House 

of  Commons  ISO 

(Hay  19.)  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  ;  is 
carried  up  to  the  Huuae  of  Lords;  (Hay  24)  he 

sends  bis  anawer  ]31 

The  Succession  Bill  passes;  Lord  Somera  is  ac- 
quitted  123,  124 

Orford  is  acquitted ;  the  Lords  dismiss  th^  charges 
against  Portland  and  Halifax ;  (June  21)  the 
king  prorogues  parliament :  he  emoarks  for  Hot- 

Isnd  124 

(Sept.  7.)  "  The  Second  Grand  Alliance"  is  signed 

at  the  Hagne  ISA 

(Sept.  16.)  James  U.  dies  at  SL  Oermaios  .  126 
(Nov.  4.)  William  returns  from  Holland;  (Nov, 

11)  he  dissolves  parliament       ....  129 
(Dec.  30.)  The  new  parliament  assembles  .     .  131 

1702  (Jan.  1.)  The  supplies  are  voted  for  the  mainte- 

nance of  the  army  and  for  carrying  on  the  wai  138 

(Jan  2.)  A  bill  of  sttainder  passes  the  Commons 
against  Junes  Il.'s  son;  (Feb.  21)  the  king 
fractures  hia  collar-bone ;  (Feb.  28)  he  sends  a 
message  to  parliament  recommending  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland      ...  133 

The  royal  assent  is  given  to  the  Attainder  Bill ; 
(March  7)  the  royal  assent  is  given  by  commis- 
sirni  to  the  Abjuration  and  Halt-taz  Bill;  the 
sign  manual  is  affixed  br  a  stamp  .134 

(Uarcb  8)  King  William  lU.  diaa;  Queca  Anne 
is  proclaimed  135 

The  late  king's  ministry  is  continued   .      ,      .  13C 

(March  11.)  The  Earl  of  Mariborough  is  made 
knight  of  the  Garter ;  (March  12)  be  is  appoint- 
ed captain-general  of  the  Engllah  forces  at  noma 
and  awoad ;  he  is  made  master  of  the  ordnance ; 
Prince  George  of  Dentnark  is  made  lord  high 
admiral  and  generalissimo        ....  137 

Lady  Marlbnrough  ia  made  mistress  of  the  robes  ; 
her  twodaoghtera  ladiea  of  Ihe  bed-chamber; 
the  Earl  of  Sunderiand's  pension  la  continued ; 
the  Tories  come  into  power      ....  138 

Sir  George  Rooke  is  appointed  vice-sdmirat  of 
England ;  (March  28)  Marlborough  is  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  Hague ;  is  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  allied  armies ;  returns  to 
England;  (May  4)  war  is  declared  against 
Fiance ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester  is  dismiasea ;  the 
Commons  vote  the  queen  £700,000  a^ear  for 
life  ;  (May  12)  Marlborough  departs  for  Holland ; 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  begins 
military  operations  138-140 

(Aug.)  Rooke  andOrmond  make  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Cadix ;  they  attack  Vigo  Bay  ;  de- 
stroy the  Spanish  galleona  and  capture  several 
ships  and  great  wealdi  141 

(Sept.  23.)  Venloo surrenders ;  (Oct.  7)  Ruremond 
and  Sievenswaert  are  captured  ....  140 

(Oct.  2a)  Parliament  meeU  142 

(Oct.  20.)  Liege  with  ila  garrison  surrenders  to 
MsHborougfa  140 

Marlborough  is  captured  on  a  canal,  but  ibeiated; 
Proceeds  to  the  Hague  and  returns  to  London  141 

The  Occaaional  Conformity  Bill  ia  pasaed  in  the 
Commons,  but  lost  in  the  Lords  142, 143 

(Dec.  14.)  Mariborough  is  created  a  duke ;  the 
queen  gives  htm  £5000  s-year  during  her  life ; 
an  annual  revenue  ia  settled  on  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  of  £100,000  fbr  life.  .     .  144 

1703  Lend  Ranelagh  is  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 

mons ;  the  two  Houses  quarrel  concemmg  Lord 
Halifax ;  (Feb.  27)  the  quoen  prorogues  pnrlia- 
ment;  the  two  houses  of  convocation  disagree  145,146 
(March  9.)  Hanbal  Tillara  radncea  the  town  of 
Kehl ;  (lUy  18)  Cotoftte  eapitalatea  to  the  al- 
lies  147 

The  allies  cany  on  varioua  milttuy  opemtioDa  146 
(Oct.  31.)  The  Oaks  of  Marlbonun  ictuna  to 
England;  the  King  of  Spain  Khe  Archduke 
Chariaa)  anives  ta  Englud;  (nor.-0}  pariia* 
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1703  mant  nnMts :  the  queen  MHionncMtbe  fntentioa 
to  recover  the  motiarchjr  of  Spain  from  the  Howe 
of  Bourbon,  and  resiore  it  to  that  of  Auatria    .  149 

Supplies  are  voted :  the  army  and  navy  ipcresM-d ; 
ttie  Occasional  Conformity  BtU  ii  again  carried 
in  the  Commona  aad  again  rejected  by  the 
Lorda;  (Dee.  17)  the  fueen.infonoa  the  Com- 
mona of  a  plot  ^otng  on  in  Scotland  (Fraaer'aplot)  ISO 

The  Lorda  examine  aotne  partiea;  commit  them 
to  the  cuatody  of  the  black  rod,  who  takea  them 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  aueen'a  messenger,  but 
they  are  again  given  into  nis  keeping ;  the  Com- 
mona address  the  queen  upon  the  invasion  of  ber 
prerogative;  both Houaea quaml  .  .  lSl,lBSt 
liOt  (Jan.  19.)  The  Dake  oT  HirUMnwgh  Arrivaa  at 

the  Hague  158 

(Jan.  29.)  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  produces  by 
nrdnr  of  the  queen  the  papers  concerning  Fra- 
aer's  plot;  the  Lorda  are  aisaatisfied;  continue 
their  inquiry  by  committee;  the  Commona  td- 
dresa  the  queen;  a  onion  between  England  and 
Scotland  is  proposed  152 

The  case  of  Ashby  against  White,  on  elections,  is 
determined  b;  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench; 
is  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  ia  reversed; 
the  Cvmrnons  declare  that  llw  bringing  the  ac- 
tion is  a  breach  of  privilegs  in  all  parties  cob- 
cemed,  and  that  all  matlera  relating  toelectiooa  ' 
belong  to  the  House  of  Lorda  ....  153 

The  Lords  pass  retotutiona  declaring  the  decision 
of  the  Commons  an  unprecedented  attempt  upon 
ttiri  judicature  of  parliament,  and  an  attMopi  to 
subject  the  law  to  the  will  of  the  Commons    153, 154 

(Feb.  4.)  The  queen,  who  has  revived  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  givea  a  green  ribbon  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  156 

(Feb.  7j  The  queen  proposes  to  five  up  firat-fruita 
and  tenths  (or  the  augmentation  of  fonr  bene* 
ficfls ;  Queen  Anne's  bounty  is  established     .  154 

The  Earl  of  Nottingham  reiiraa;  Uarley  is  made 
ncretanr  of  state :  the  bill  for  reciaiting  Iba 
arrny,  alter  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  pass- 
es for  a  year  155 

(Feb.  24.)  Marlborough  returns  to  England  .      .  159 

(Aprils.)  Thequeeo  prorogues pailiamoit ;  (April 
4.)  David  Lindsay  is  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason :  he  is  carried  to  'ryboni ;  sent  back  to 
Newgate  156 

Harlborough  rejoins  the  allied  army  159 

(Julys.)  The  battle  of  Schallenberg  or  Dona- 

werl  leZ,  163 

{Julv  6.)  The  Scottish  parliament  assemblea      .  156 

They  pass  a  bill  called  ihe  Scottish  Security  Bill 
for  regulating  the  succeaskm  to  the  Seottirii 
throne,  and  for  disbanding  the  army ;  queen 
gives  her  assent  167, 1S8 

An  attempt  is  made  to  place  tho  Archduke  Cbarlea 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  16B 

(July  23.1  Admiral  Rooke  takaa  Gibraltar   .      169, 170 

(Ang.  30.)  Battle  of  Blenheim     .  165-167 

Sea-fight  ofl*  Malaga  between  tba  EngUaib  and 
Dntch  Heets,  under  Kooke,  and  the  French  fleet 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  .  170 
1705  (Feb.)  The  queen  graoU  the  manor  and  honor  of 
Woodstock  to  the  Duke  of  Mariborough ;  the 
Commons  grant  money  to  pay  off  the  ineom- 
brances ;  the  queen  orders  the  eraction  Blen- 
heim House  171 

(Feb.)  Adiniral  Rooke  ia  dismissed,  and  Sir 
Cloadesley  Shovel  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet ;  the  case  of  Ashby  against  Wright 
is  again  agitated ;  the  burgesses  of  Aylesbury 
are  sent  to  Newgate ;  writs  of  Habeas  Corpiia 
are  granted ;  a  writ  of  error  ia  removed  to  the 
Honae  of  Lords ;  the  prisoners  are  removed  into 
custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms ;  the  Honaa  of 
Lorda  passes  resolutions  that  the  appeal  to 
couru  of  law  ia  no  breach  of  privilege ;  (March 
14)  parliament  is  prorogued ;  (April  5}  it  ia  die- 
solved  by  proclamation  173 

Marlborough  again  joins  the  allies ;  retakes  Hey ; 
the  campai^  cloaaa  in  May ;  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold dies ;  IS  succeeded  by  Joseph ;  the  war  ia 
carried  nn  in  Spain  173 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  gains  many  battlea  174 

(Oct.)  The  new  pari  lament  meeta;  the  Wbiga 
have  a  majority  in  tbc  Hooaa  of  Cwnmone  175 
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1705  A  Regency  Bill,  in  case  of  the  queen's  death,  is 

psMed  in,  177 

Mr.  Cssar  is  cmnmitted  to  the  Toifer  ...  ITS 

1706  (March  19.)  The  queen  prorogues  partiament; 

(Aprit)  MarltMTOUgh  agam  Teavea  England; 
(May  'J3)  battle  of  Ramiliea      ....  178 

Prince  Engeiie  beau  the  FreiKh  between  the  Do- 
na end  the  Stum  179 

King  Philip  of  Spain  besieges  Barcelona ;  ihe 
aiage  is  raiaed  by  Peteiborongh  ;  (June  S4)  Gal- 
way  takes  Madrid  180 

(Oct.  3.)  The  commission  is  opened  for  the  Union 
between  Eoglaod  and  Scotland  .181 

DiatnrbaMea  take  place  in  Edinburgh  .  185, 186 

The  Traaty  at  Vnm  ie  peaaed  by  the  Scottiih 
parliament  190 

1707  [March  4.)  The  Act  ot  Union  receives  the  royal 

assent  193 

The  Duke  of  Marlboroogb's  titiee  are  limited  to 
hiaeldeat  daughter  and  herbeba  male;  £5000 
a-year  ia  aetued  on  his  widow  and  descend- 
ants  IM 

(March  25.)  The  last  Scottish  parliament  rises  .  I9P 
(April  34.)  The  last  separate  Knghah  parliament 

rises  194 

Battle  of  Almanxa  196 

(April  28.)  The  Duke  of  Mariborough  and  Cbaries 

XII.  of  Sweden  meet  195 

(Oct.  12.)  Capture  ef  Lerlda ;  (Get.  22)  Sir  Chn- 

desley  Shovel  ia  wreekod  on  Bleily  198 
(Oct.  23  }  The  firat  parliament  of  Great  Britain 

meets  204 

The  privy  council  for  Scotbind  is  abolished  .  206 
(Dec.  17.)  Capture  of  Morella ;  siMe  of  Toulon ; 
the  Auatriana  gain  possession  of  the  kingdom 

offlaplea  197 

(Dae.  S3.)  Both  Houses  addreas  the  queen  to  eon- 
tinue  war  till  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories are  restored  lothe  House  of  Anslria  2(0 

1708  William  Grey  is  hanged  for  high  treason  .  208 
Hariboroogh  and  Oodohihin  abaeot  themselves 

from  the  ctmncit ;  Hariey  ia  dismissed  209 

(March.)  The  queen  makes  announcement  to  par* 
liament  of  an  intention  in  Scotland  lo  reinstate 
the  Stuarts;  the  Halieas  Corpus  Act  is  sus- 
pended ;  a  piuclamation  is  issued  against  the 
Pretender  ami  bis  adherents :  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton sod  tweoty-one  other  ScottiA  lords  and 
gentlemen  are  arrested  ;  troops  are  marched  to 
Scotland ;  Sir  George  Byng  is  sent  eriUi  •  fleet 
to  Dunkirk,  where  the  Pretender  is  ready  to 
embark  for  Scotland ;  he  captores  the  Salis- 
bury, one  of  I  be  French  ahips,  with  Lord  Grif- 
tin,  two  aons  of  Lord  Middfeton,  and  some  Iririi 
officers  and  French  cwnpsnies  on  board  ;  Ltird 
Griffin  is  sent  to  the  Tower;  condemned,  but 
reprieved  210 

The  Pretender  returns  to  France;  none  of  Uie 
prisoners  taken  are  executed  .      .  218 

(April  1.)  Pariiament  is  prorogued,  and  soon  after 
dissolved;  Marlborou|^h  goes  lo  the  Hague; 
(Hay)  an  attempt  at  inaurtection  ia  mane  in 
Ireland  by  Father  O'Connor     ....  213 

Commodore  Wager  takes  aeverat  Spanish  gal- 
loons  21S 

The  French  take  Ghent,  Ypres.  and  invest  Oo- 
denarde;  (Julv  11)  battle  of  Oodenarde    .      .  213 

(Sept.)  AdmimI  Leake  eonquera  the  island  of  Sar* 
dinia ;  (Sept.  30)  the  fortress  of  St.  Philip  in 
Port  Mshon  is  token  hv  General  Stanhope  and 
Admiral  Leake ;  the  island  of  Minorca  is  taken 
by  the  Ei^liah  .      .  ....  211 

(Oct.)  Lille  IS  taken  by  Harlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  214 

Prince (Seorge of  Denmark  diea;  the Eariof  Pem- 
broke ia  made  lord  high  admiral  .216 

(Nov.  16.)  The  second  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
meeU  216 

(Dec.  10.)  Thecitadelof  Lillesnnenders;  Ghent, 
Brosee,  and  other  placea  are  retaken,  or  snr- 
rendH-   Sll 

The  French  gain  many  aoccoaaaa  in  Spain  .  215 
170O  A  new  treaaon  act  fbr  Scotland  ia  debated  and 

pMeed  SI9-31I 

An  Act  of  Graca  ia  issued  for  all  oflenaes  before 
the  aigoing  the  bill,  except  offenses  on  the  aeaa  S31 

An  act  ia  passed,  defintog  the  prtvilegea  of  amlna- 
aadors   223 
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1700  A  liew  Kbame  for  landing  Scotland  is  tgiutad 

at  Vemillw,  but  ia  abuidoned  .  Ztl,22Z 

TbeHouae  of  Lords  retolves  ibat  nopeer  orGraat 
Britain,  wbeiber  English  or  Scotcb,  having  a 
■eai,  ihall  vote  for  TcprwaatatiTa  pMrs  for  Seot- 
Ixtxl ;  tbe  Coumooa  exdiule  tha  eldeat  aona  of 
Scottisb  peers  from  aeata  in  the  Hoaaa  of  Com- 
mona  2Z4 

Confcrancea  take  place,  and  pretimioariet  an 
made  at  the  Hague  for  a  peace  .      .  224-228 

(June.)  Prinra  Ruaene  and  Marlborougb  take  tbe 
field  ;  (July  7)  lEejr  beaiegs  Touraay  j  (JolyaO) 
Toumay  aanendersj  (Sapt.  3)  the  citadel  nr- 
renden  to  Prince  Eugene ;  (tSept.  18)  battle  of 
Malplaquet  228 

(Not.  5.)  Dr.  Sacbeverell  preaches  a  virulent  aer- 
mon  in  St.  Paul's  230 

(Nov.  Ij.)  Tbe  session  of  parlianent  is  opened ; 
tbe  Commons  vote  £6,200,000  for  supplies  229 

(Dee.  15.)  SacbeveFell  is  ordered  to  be  impeacbed 
by  the  Commons  for  publiabing  hia  serioon ;  be 
ia  taken  into  coatody   330. 331 

1710  (Jan.  13.)  The  impeachment  is  carried  op  to  the 

Lords  231 

(Feb.  27.)  His  trial  lakes  place  .  .  .  232-235 
(March  10.)  New  conferencea  for  a  peaoe  are  held 

at  the  Hague  238 

(March  20.)  Sacbeverell  ia  found  guilty  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors;  (March  23)  he  is 
aeiiteoced  not  in  preach  for  thiee  years,  and 
his  sermons  ordered  to  be  burned  by  tbe  bang- 

man  235 

The  WhisB  are  dismissed  frcm  oflice,mnd  are  suc- 
ceeded l)y  the  Twiea  238 

Dousy  in  besieged  and  taken  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugeoe ;  (May)  General  Staohopa  and  Coaut 
SLarenbcrg  commence  tbe  campaign  in  Spain ; 
(July  27)  Sunhope  defeats  King  Philip  near  Al> 
nianara ;  (Aug.  19)  be  ia  again  tlefoated  by  Sian- 
hofie  and  Starenberg,  near  Sarsgou ;  Saragoza 
aurrenden;  (>epL21)  Stanhope  takea  pusses- 
aion  of  Madrid ;  (Sept.  38)  Kiag  Chariea  enters 

Madrid  240 

(Nov.  25.)  Parliament  meeU  ....  241 
(Dec.  9  )  Suniiope  ia  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 

by  tbe  Duke  of  Vendfime  240 

(Dee.  10.)  Starenberg  retreats  before  VcndAme  240,241 

1711  A  bUl  is  brought  into  parliament  requiring  prop- 

erty qualification  for  members  of  the  Commona  242 

Guiscara  ataba  Mr.  Harley  while  under  examina- 
tion before  the  privy  council     .  .  .243 

Harley  is  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Morti- 
mer ;  (June  12}  rarliament  is  prorogued  .      .  244 

Overtures  are  maae  to  France  for  peace ;  prelim- 
ilkaries  are  executed   345-246 

An  attempt  is  made  bv  the  English  to  conquer 
Canada ;  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  is  made  lord  nar- 
court  and  lonl  chancellor ;  tha  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton is  created  duke  of  Brandon,  in  the  English 
peerage  249 

(Dec.  7.)  The  session  of  parliament  opens;  Ibe 
Duke  of  Brandon  is  refused  his  seat  as  an  En- 
glish peer   360,251 

(Dec.  21.)  Marlborough  is  charged  in  the  Com- 
mons with  miaapprt^riating  public  mooey  251 

He  ia  diamiased  from  his  employmeat  bf  ibe 
queen  252 

1712  (Jan.  1.)  Tbe  qucen  signs  twelve  new  patents  of 

peerage;  (Jan.  14)  the  queen  aends  a  message 
ordering  the  Lords  to  adjourn ;  the  question  is 
debatedand  carried  ;  the  House  is  adjourned    .  252 
R(A>ert  Walpole  is  committed  to  the  Tower  ai>d 
expelled  toe  House  of  Commons  fur  eomiptioa ; 
tbe  House  of  Lorda  reassembles      ...  253 
Prince  Eugene  visits  England      ....  254 
(Jan.  29^  The  congraas  »  opened  at  Dtieeht  235 
(May.)  The  Doke  of  Ormond  receives  secret  or* 
detsfrom  the  ministry  not  to  engage  in  any  aiege 

or  battle  256 

(June  5.)  The  queen  announces  to  parliament  the 

intended  peace  258 

A  preface  lo  a  book  written  by  Fleetwood,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  ia  declared  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lo  be  seditious;  and  la  ordered  to  be  burn- 
ed by  the  hangman   268, 259 

(June  21.)  Parliament  ia  adjourned      .  .  259 

(July.)  The  Duke  of  Onnond  withdraws  hia  troops  280 
Haisfaal  Viiiars  gains  various  aucceaaes     •  380^361 
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1712  (Sept.)  Lord  Oodolpbin  dies  .  .  . '  .  863 
(Oct.)  The  Doke  of  Ormond  retorna  lo  Enslaitd  .  360 
(Nov.  5.)  Lord  Lexington  is  aent  to  Madrid  ;  tbe 

king  of  Spain,  Philip,  aigns  hia  miunuiation  of 
Ibe  Frencn  aueceasioti:  (Nov.  15)  Uie  Dake  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Hobon  fight  a  duel,  and  ate 

both  killed  268 

The  Dokeof  llarlboToagb  retires  to  Brussels  864 

1713  (Aprfl  9.)  The  session  or  parliament  ia  opened  ; 

the  queen  announces  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

of  Utrecht  is  signed   284,365 

(Hay  4.)  Peace  is  proclaimed       ....  306 
(June  14.)  A  motion  for  leave  lo  bring  in  abill  for 
diisolvmg  tbe  Cnion  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ia  lost  in  the  Houae  of  Lords  .  368 
(June  18.)  A  bill  for  establishing  s  commercial  in- 
tereourse  between  England  and  France  ia  thrown 

ont  by  tbe  Commons  367 

(July  18.)  Tbe  parliament  is  prorogued  .  .  388 
(Aug.  b.)  Is  dissolved  by  proclamation  388 
The  people  of  Catalonia  are  entirely  anbdaed  by  , 

King  Philip  270 
Intrigues  are  entered  into  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Siuarts      .......      272, 273 

1714  (Feb.  16.)  The  new  psrltament  aaaemblea  .  273 
(March  2.)  The  queen  delivers  tbe  speech  from 

the  throne ;  complains  of  the  statement  that  the 
Hanoverian  snccesaion  is  in  danger  .  873,274 

Tbe  House  of  Commona  vote  that  "the  Criaia," 
written  hy  Mr.  Richard  Steele,  is  a  scandalous 
libel,  and  expel  bim  the  House  .     ,      ,  274,275 

Loii  Wharton  moves  in  the  Lords  that  the  Prot- 
estant succession  ia  in  danger;  ft  is  lost  j  the 
hotAt  agree  to  a  vote  propcsiog  the  Issoug  a 
prochmalHHi,  oBbring  a  rewara  for  the  appre- 
nending  and  bringing  the  Pretender  to  instice, 
in  case  he  shonkl  land,  or  stteupt  lo  wnd,  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  27G 

(April  12.)  A  wrtt  is  demanded  for  sommoning  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, to jmrliament   276-879 

(Mair  30.)  The  qnaeD  writes  to  the  electoral 
prince  283 

The  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  dies      .     .  283 

(June  II.)  The  electoral  prince  iqjiat  to  tbe 
qoeen'a  letter  28S 

(Jane  31.)  A  proclamation  is  issued  for  the  appre* 
bension  of  the  Pretender ;  a  bill  passes,  mak- 
ing it  high  treason  to  enliat  or  be  enlisted  in  his 
service  287 

Tbe  Schism  Bill  is  debated  and  passed       .      287  288 

(July  9.)  The  queen  closes  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment  388 

(July  27.)  Tbe  Earl  of  Oxford  ia  dismissed  .  38B 

(July  30.)  The  quern  b  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy ;  the  Dnke  of  Shrewabniy  ia  nominated 

Srime  mintsler;  (July  31)  a  meaaenKr  ia  aent  to 
urry  the  arrival  of  the  electoral  prince   .  291 
(Aug.  1.)  Queen  Anne  dies   ....  391,392 
Accession  of  King  George  1. :  he  is  immediately 
proclaimed  ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  arrives 
the  same  evening  at  Dover ;  the  Houses  of  Lords 

and  Commona  att   293, 204 

The  lorda  juaticea,  appointed  by  the  Regency  Act, 

meet  and  appoint  Addiaon  secretary  .  .  293 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  met  on  his  entry 
into  London  by  SOU  gentlemen,  on  horseback, 
and  a  long  train  of  carriages :  be  proceeda  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  tgkes  the  oaths  to  King 

Ge<Hge   292,293 

The  king  ia  proclaimed  in  Dublin  ....  203 
(August  5.)  The  Commona  vote  a  civil  tiat  of 
£700,000 ;  a  reward  of  £100.000  ia  offered  for 
tbe  apprebenaion  of  the  Pretender  if  he  ahall 
land ;  the  parliament  ia  prorogued  394 
(Aog.  n.)  Tbe  Pretender  signs  and  puts  forth  a 
manifaato  at  PlomMere,  asserting  nis  right  to 
the  crown  ;  (Sept  18)  King  George  I.  and  hia 
son  Prince  Geoige  land  at  Greenwich ;  Lord 
Harcourt  is  dismissed  ;  the  king  refuses  to  see 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  ;  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  re- 
■ooved;  Marlborough  is  sppointed  commander- 
ill-chief ;  tbe  other  ofEcea  are  filled  up  by 
iVhiga :  (Oct.  20)  the  king  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster  295 

1715  Bishop  Bnmet  dies  759 

(Jan.)  Parliament  is  diaaolved ;  a  new  one  called ; 

(March  19)  tbe  new  parliainent  meat*;  the  kiu 
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ITI5  ippmra  in  peraon  in  parliameDl ;  bis  speech  is 
Teid  hy  Lara  Cowper,  the  chancellor ;  he  prom- 
iMstomake  the  constitution  in  church  ana  state 
the  rule  of  his  government       ....  S06 

Sir  WiiiiKCQ  Wyndham  is  reprimanded  by  the 
speaker ;  Lora  Bolin^roke  goes  to  Calais ; 
(April  9]  his  papera  with  others  are  laid  befne 
the  House,  and  referred  to  a  select  coouDittee ; 
(June  9)  Walpole  bnngt  up  the  report ;  he  im- 
peaches  Lord  Solinebroke  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemesnors  ;  Lord  Coningsby  impeaches  Lord 
Oxford  of  high  treason  297 

(June  10  and  17.)  Matthew  Prior  is  impeached  and 
sent  to  close  coBtodjr;  (June  21)  General  SUn- 
hope  impeaches  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  (June 
22)  Mr.  Ainshibie  impeaches  Lord  Strafford  ;  ■ 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  flieii  to  France ;  (July  9) 
Lord  Coninnby  carries  the  impeachment  of 
Oxford  to  the  House  of  Lords;  (July  II)  Ox- 
ford is  committed  to  the  Tower  296 

Bolinghroke  and  Ormond  intrigue  in  France  for 
the  restoration  (tf  the  Stuarts  300, 301 

Lord  Stair  demands  of  the  Regent  Orleans  the 
■eixure  uf  ahips  at  HsTre,  fitted  out  for  the 
aernce  of  the  Pretender  301 

(Sept  1.)  The  Earl  of  Mar  erects  the  standard  of 
tbe  Pretender  at  Brae  Mar ;  (SepU  9]  he  issues 
a  declaration  calling  on  the  people  to  arm.  and 
assumes  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  to  King 
James ;  the  earls  of  Hume,  Wigtown,  and  Kin- 
noul.  Lord  Deskford,  Lockhart  of  Camwath, 
and  Hume  of  Whitfield,  are  apprehended  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh  Castle ;  troops  are  sent  into 
Scotland  ;  the  Duke  of  Argrle  is  sent  as  com- 
mander-in-cWf,  and  the  barl  of  Suthvrland 
taisea  his  elans  for  King  George;  the  titular 
Duke  of  Powia,  Lord  Lanadowne.  and  Lord 
Duplin  are  arrested  ;  Sir  Willism  Wyudham  is 
arrested ;  he  escapes ;  surrenders  302 

Mr.  Forstor  raises  a  rebellion  in  Northumberland ; 
Sir  Richard  ViTian  is  sent  in  cuslody  to  Lon- 
don :  (Oct.  S)  General  Pepper  arriveB  m  Oxford 
with  an  anny;  he  arresu  aeveral  auspected 

Sirsons ;  Ctrionel  Owen  escapes ;  the  Earl  of 
erwentwater  joins  Forster ;  they  march  to 
Warkworth  ann  are  joined  by  Lord  Widdring- 
toa ;  Forster  proclaims  the  Pretender ;  they 
march  to  Morpeth;  (Oct.  12)  Lord  Kenmure 
proclaims  the  rretenner  at  HoSat ;  Forster  st- 
tempu  Newcastle ;  fails ;  marches  to  Hexham ; 
Kenmure  joins  Forster  near  Rothbury  ;  they 

march  to  Kelso  303 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  'ix)  Ocneral  Whotham  pre- 
vent any  succMsfoI  attempt  by  the  insurgents 

in  Scotland   304,305 

(Nov.  2.)  Maelntnafa  and  Forster  arrive  at  Pen- 
rith ;  inarch  to  Kirkbj  Lonsdale,  proclaiming  the 
Pretender ;  the  insurgents  march  to  Lancaster ; 
they  are  joined  by  the  Roman  Catholica ;  they 

advance  to  Preston  306 

General  Wills  marcbea  against  them ;  they  hir 
down  their  arma ;  lords  Derwentwater,  Widd- 
lington,  Kenmure,  and  other  lords  are  taken ; 
Macintosh,  Forster,  and  other  gentlemen  are 
also  captuied ;  the  insurrection  m  England  la 

auppressed  307 

(Nov.  13.}  Battle  of  Dunblane;  the  insurgents, 
under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  are  routed  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyie  ;  the  banner  of  the  Stuarts,  called 
"  The  Restoration,"  is  taken  ^-309 
Many  of  the  insurgents  of  England  are  executed 
by  martial  taw ;  (Dec.  9]  Forster  snd  the  princi- 
pal of  them  arrive  in  London  ;  the  lords  sre  sent 
to  the  Tower )  the  others  to  the  jsils  317 
The  Pretender  leaves  St.  Malo  and  embarks  st 
Dunkirk ;  (Dec.  22)  he  lands  at  Peterhead ;  he 
goes  to  FatteresBo;  is  joined  by  Mar,  General 
Hamilton,  and  other  Jacobites ;  (Dec.  30)  he 
removes  from  Fstteresso  to  Kinnaird  311 
1716  (Jan.  6.)  The  Pretender  makes  his  public  entry 

into  Dundee ;  (Jan.  6)  he  arrives  at  Scone  311 
(Jan,  9.)  Parliament  reassembles  ;  tbe  Esrl  of 
Derwentwater  is  impeached;  lords  Widdring- 
ton,  Nairn,  and  Kenmure,  and  the  earla  of 
Nithsdale,  Winton,  and  Camwath  are  also  im- 
peached  317 

(Jan.  16.)  The  Pretender  holds  a  council  at  Perth  31 1 
Van.  16l)  The  Inda  am  brought  bdbrs  the  Psbh 
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1716  in  Weatminatar  Hall ;  all  but  Wiatoo  plead 

guilty ;  are  condemned  317 

The  Pretender  orders  tbe  burning  of  all  towns  be- 
tween Perth  and  Stirling ;  many  are  destroyed  ; 
(Jan.  24)  the  Duke  of  Argyie  and  General  Cado- 
gan  advance  and  survey  the  roada  leading  to 
Perth ;  (Jan.  29)  the  royal  army  reaches  Tolli- 
bardine ;  (Jan.  31)the  Pretender  evacoatea  Perth 

and  proceeds  to  Dundee  31 1 

(Feb.  r.)  Perth  is  occupied  by  the  royal  troops ; 
(Feb.  3)  Argyie  follows  the  Pretender ;  arrivn 
at  Dundee;  the  rebels  have  retreiUed  to  Mont- 
rose ;  the  Pretender  retires  lo  a  ahip  and  aails 
for  France;  (Feb.  S)  Argyie  enters  Aberdeen; 

many  prisoners  are  taken  315 

The  earfa  of  Camwath  and  Widdrington  are  res- 
pited ;  Lord  Nairn  is  saved  ;  (Feb.  23)  the  Earl 
of  Nithadale  escapes  from  the  Tower  in  his 
wife's  clothes ;  (Feb.  24)  the  earis  of  Derwent- 
wsler  and  Kenmure  are  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill ;  (March  15)  Lord  Winton  is  condemned  for 
treason  and  sent  hack  to  the  Tower ;  (ApnII 
Forater,  Maclnto^,  and  others,  are  convictea 
with  twenty  others  for  high  treason ;  some  es- 
cape, others  are  executed;  (April  17)  a  bill  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  papists  is  passed  .  3M 
(April  26.)  The  Septennial  Bill  passes  .  3ig,3!ia 
(June  8.)  An  act  atsabling  perscms  holding  pen- 
sions  from  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  Com- 
mons is  passed ;  (June  26)  parliament  is  pro- 
rogued ;  tbe  king  goes  to  Hanover  .  .  .  320 
Negotiations  take  pfsce  for  the  "  French  treaty" 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Dunkirk  and 
matters  relating  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  a 
scheme  of  the  Swedes  to  invade  EuglaDd  and 

restore  the  Stuarts   320-323 

A  division  takes  place  in  the  Whig  cabinet  .     323, 324 
The  French  treaty  is  signed  at  the  Hague ;  (Dec.) 
the  king  returns  to  England  ;  the  treaty  ti 
signed  nt  the  Hague  for  Holland,  and  becofnea 
"The  Triple  Alliance"  3S« 

1717  (Jan.  20.)  Count  Gvllenborg,  Uie  Swedish  ambas- 

sador, is  arresteif  by  order  of  the  privy  coatieil  33' 

(Feb.  2a}  Parliament  meeU  3Sn 

(April.)  A  change  takes  place  in  the  ministry ;  the 

"  German  ministry"  ia  formed   .  .     327, 3M 

(June  24.)  1'he  Earl  of  Oxfonl  is  tried  before  the 
Lords  in  Westminster  Hall  for  high  tresson ;  be 

is  acquitted   328,329 

The  Earl  of  Camwath  and  lords  Widdrington  and 

Nairn  are  discharged  from  tbe  Tower  3S9 
(Aug.)  The  Quadruple  Alliance  concluded  .  334 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  ordered  to  quit  St.  James's  73B 
(Nov.)  The  Spaniards  conquer  Serainia  .  .  331 
(Nov.  21.)  Parliament  assembles;  Mr.  Shippenis 

committed  to  the  Tower  3X! 

The  Mutiny  Bill  passes  with  a  clause  giving 
courts- martini  the  power  to  pnnish  mutiny  and 

desertion  with  deatn   332,333 

1716  Jamns  Sheppanl  is  executed  for  treason ;  (March 
tt\)  the  parliament  is  prorogued  ;  a  large  oavil 
armament  is  prepared  nt  Portsmouth ;  (June  4) 
the  fleet  anils  under  Sir  George  Byng  for  the 

Mediterranesn  333 

(Aug.  It.)  Battle  ofTCape  Passaro  ...  335 
(Nov.  II.)  Parliament  meets  ....  338 
(Dec.  11.)  Charles  Xn.  of  Sweden  is  killed  before 

Fredencahall  331 

(Dee.  19.)  A  bill  paaaes  for  strengthening  the 
Protestant  intereat     ......  S40 

1710  (March.)  A  bill  is  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  to  limit  the  creation  of  peers,  but  is  with- 
drawn  340 

(April  16.)  Two  frigates  put  into  tiia  port  of  Kin- 
tail  and  land  Spanish  suhUara  and  anna,  and  put 

out  to  sea  3tt 

(April  18.)  Parliament  is  prorogued ;  (Hay)  the 
king  appoints  a  council  of  regency  and  goes  to 

Hanover  341 

(June  10.)  General  Wigbtman  defeata  the  Span- 
iards and  Highlanders  at  Glensheil   ...  343 
(June  18.)  Fuenterabie  surrenders  to  the  French; 
the  French  aoldiers  and  Enslish  sailors  destroy 
Santona ;  (Aug.  2)  the  Duke  of  Berwick  be- 
sieges and  takes  SL  Sebastian  ,      .      .      .  34* 
(Aug.  B.)  Tbe  aiege  of  Messina    .  .349,351 
(Aug.  17.)  Tbe  citadel  of  SL  Sebastian  smren- 
dws;  tbs  French  make  fieat  eonqnesU  m 
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Spun ;  (Oct)  hatd  Cobbam  takei  tbe  citadel 

ofVigo 


344 


360 
361 


301 


362 
362 


Of  Vigo  

Duruig  thta  year  Sir  Oeo^  Byng  proweut«t  the 

war  in  Sicily   346-351 

Tbe  lung  returns  from  Hanover ;  (Nor.  23)  piriia- 
nient  is  opened ;  (Nor  36)  Ibe  bill  for  luniling 
the  psenge  ia  again  introdaeed  into  the  Hoase 
of  LurdB ;  it  puses  on  the  30th       ...  350 
Tbe  bill  is  tbrown  out  in  tbe  Comtnons  357 
1720  (April  7.    The  South  Sea  Company  Bill  is 

passed   368,350 

(Hay.)  Tbe  king  is  raeoneilad  to  tb«  Prince  of 

Waiea   350, 360 

(Jane  14.)  Tfaa  Uog  departs  far  Hanorer  ;  the 
South  Sea  Ckimnny^  funds  rise  from  130  to 
3U0  i  (Aoff.)  the  South  Sea  stock  rises  to  above 

1000  per  cent.  360 

Tbe  council  of  regency  issue  a  proclaination  for- 
bidding the  formation  of  companies ;  immense 
speculations  are  formed  in  companies ;  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales  beeomea  goremor  of  the  Welsh 
Copper  Company,  bnl  wKodraif  s 
(Sept.)  Tbe  Sooth  Sea  stock  fttls  below  300 
The  Sooth  Sea  scheme  buriu ;  a  general  panic 

prevails   361,362 

(Nov.  9.)  The  king  lands  at  Margate ;  South  Sea 
stock  &lia  to  135 ;  (Dec.  8)  parliament  meets  . 
(Dec.  IS.)  Tbe  South  Sea  directors  are  ordered 
t3  lay  tbeir accounts  before  parliament;  (Dec. 
21)  Walpole  brings  in  a  bill  to  transfer  part  of 
tae  South  Sea  stock  into  the  Bank  and  part  into 
the  East  India  Company's  stock 

1T3I  Waipole's  bill  is  passed  

Four  members  of  parliaownt,  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, are  esiteUed  the  Hooau,  takoi  into  ens' 
tody,  and  their  papers  sailed  362, 363 

(Feb.  4.)  A  violent  debate  takes  place  in  the 
House  of  Luids ;  tbe  Earl  of  Stanhope  is  taken 
suddenly  ill  in  the  House;  (Feb.  5}  be  dies; 
(Pebk  16)  tbe  secret  committee  of  the  Canmens 
present  tbeir  report  on  tbe  South  Sea  scheme ; 
Ainslabie  is  expelled  and  sent  to  tbe  Towsr; 
Sunderland  is  accused,  bnt  acquitted 
The  propertT  of  the  directon  is  oonfiseated; 
(April  2)  Walpole  is  made  first  lord  at  the 
Treasury ;  he  mtroducss  a  new  bill  for  reme- 
dying the  mischief  of  tbe  South  Sea  scheme 
(Jnne  13.)  A  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  between 

Great  Britain  and  Spain  

(July  10.)  Waipole's  new  bill  receives  the  n>ysl 

assent :  tbe  parliament  ia  prorogoed  . 
(OcL  19.)  Parliament  again  meets 
(Dec.  18.)  Matthew  Prior  dies  .... 
1722  (March  7.)  Parliament  is  again  prorogued,  and 
dissolved  on  tfae  lOth ;  (April  19)  the  Earl  of 

Sunderland  dies  soddsRly  

(Hay.)  Walpole  reeeivea  intalligeiice  of  a  new 
plot  to  restore  the  Pretender ;  several  arreals 
take  place;  a  camp  is  formed  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  other  precantions  taken ;  Lord  Orrery  and 
the  Duke  uf  Norfolk  are  sent  to  tbe  Tower ;  af- 
ter a  short  time  are  tUierated  .... 
(June  16.)  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  dies ;  his 
body  is  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
king  and  Prince  of  Wales  attending ;  it  ia  after- 
ward removed  to  Blenheim  .... 
(Aug.  24.)  Bishop  Atterbury  is  ancated  and  sent 

to  the  Tower  367 

(Sept.  90.)  Tbe  Pratandor  issues  a  declaration  at 
Lucca  nlling  on  the  king  to  give  up  tbe  throne ; 
(Oct.  9)  tbe  new  parliament  meets;  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Aci  is  suspended  for  a  year ;  tha  Houses 
order  the  Pretender's  declaration  of  Lucca  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman ;  u  act  ia  passed  for 
laiaing  money  by  tax  npon  tha  property  of  all 

non-jurors  

1TS3  Mr.  Layer  is  tried,  eonvicMil.  and  executed,  for 
enlisting  troopa  for  tbe  Pretender ;  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  are  passed  against  several  persons 
A  bill  of  banishment  and  oeprivstion  passes  the 
Commons  against  Bishop  AlteTbury;  (Hay  6} 
be  is  brought  to  (he  bar  of  the  House  of  Loras ; 
tbe  bill  is  passed,  and  receives  tfae  royal  assent ; 
(June  18)  he  is  conveyed  to  Calais 
The  king  goes  again  to  Hsnovsr  .... 
Bolingbrake ispardoned, and  returns  to  England ; 
ptt^ossa  to  Walpole  a  coaMlion  with  the 'Tories ; 
ntttnia  to  FnuMfl.  960, 370 
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1723  (Aug.)  Tbe  Abbt  Dubois  dies ;  (Dec.)  tbe  regent. 

Due  of  Orieans,  dies ;  (Dec.  19)  the  king  re- 
turns to  L<mdon  370 

1724  (Jan.  7.)  Parliament  meets ;  supplies  are  voted  ; 

the  standing  army  is  raised  tol8,200  men  .  370,371 

Resolutions  are  paased  restricting  tbe  protections 
given  by  ambassadors,  peers,  and  members  Ot 
paHiament;  (.April  24)  tbe  parliament  is  pro- 
rogued ;  Wood's  coinage  in  Ireland  creates  dis- 
turfoances;  Dean  Sw3t  publishes  "Drapier's 
Letters"  371 

Tbe  printer  is  indicted  ;  the  grand  jury  igtiore  the 
bill }  a  riot  takes  place  at  Glasgow  against  tbe 
malt-tax ;  nine  nenons  are  sbotliy  tbe  military  ; 
Captain  Buafaell  is  tried  and  convicted,  but  par* 
doned ;  (Nov.  12)  Parliament  meeta ;  the  army 
is  continued  for  another  year    ....  372 

The  Ear)  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor,  is  im- 
peached and  fined  fur  corruption,  and  aent  to 
the  Tower   378,  373 

Lord  Bolingbroke  is  restored  to  bis  seat  in  parlia- 
ment  373 

1725  (Jan.  15.)  Don  Louis  succeeds  to  the  Bourbon 

title  to  the  Spanish  crown  on  the  abdication  of 
King  Philip;  be  dies  in  seven  months  374 
Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Russia,  dies ;  (April  30) 
a  treaty  is  concluded  between  Spain  aiid  the 
emperor  at  Vienna ;  (Sept.  3)  a  treaty  is  signed 
at  Hanover  between  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Prussis ;  Denmarit  and  Holland  accede  soon 
after  375 

1726  (Jan.  I.)  The  king  embarka  for  Harwich;  (Jan. 

4)  be  arrives  at  Rye  375 

(Jan.  9.)  He  rc-acbee  St.  James's ;  (Jan.  20)  par- 
liament meets;  the  treaty  of  Hanover  ia  ap- 
proved by  a  large  majority ;  auppliea  are  voted ; 
(May  24)  parliament  isprorc^ed:  Sir  Charios 
Wager  blockades  the  Russian  ports ;  Admiral 
Hosier  goes  on  an  expedition  to  tbe  West  litdies, 
and  Sir  John  Jaminga  to  the  coast  of  Spain  .  376 
(Nov.  13.)  Sophia  DoratheaofZelUwibofKing 
George,  dies   S8D 

1727  (Jan.  17.)  PariiameDt  assentUss;  SHjOOft  iinmiin 

md  soldiers  are  voted    ....  376 

Palm,  the  Russian  ambansdor,  presents  a  ma- 
morial  to  the  king ;  he  is  ordered  In  quit  tbe 
kingdom:  the  British  reaideiit  af  Vienna  is  re- 
called ;  (May)  the  widow  of  Peter  the  Great 
dies ;  (MaySI )  preliminaries  of  peace  are  signed 
between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Rus- 
sia ;  the  King  of  Spain  accedes  to  the  same  377 

Ripperda  is  dragged  by  force  from  the  house  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid    .  378 

(Juno  3.)  The  king  sets  out  for  Hanover;  (June 
10)  the  king  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy ; 
(June  11)  be  dies  on  the  road  toOanabui^li;  ac- 
cession of  King  George  II  379 

(June  14.)  Newa  of  the  King's  desth  is  brought  to 
Walpole  301,382 

Sir  Spencer  Compton  is  ordered  to  draw  up  the 
speech  to  the  council ;  is  unable ;  it  is  done 
by  Walpole ;  (June  IS)Oeerae  H.  ia  proclaimed  382 

(July  3.)  Walpole  proposes  a  mil  list  of  £8JO,000 
a-year  should  be  settled  on  the  king  for  life  3K 

(July  9.)  The  same  is  agreed  to,  and  i:iOO,000 
a-year  is  settled  on  the  <]uepn  for  life ;  (July  17) 
the  king  prorogues  parliament ;  the  same  ia  dis- 
solved by  prodaination  386 

The  Pretender  intrigoea  in  varknia  places  for  the 
restoration,  but  without  avail  386, 387 

1728  (Jan.  23.)  A  new  parliament  assembles;  Arthur 

Onslow  is  elected  speaker ;  the  Commons  ad- 
dress the  king  for  an  account  of  tbe  secret  set-  • 

vice  money  388 

(June  19.)  The  Congrpss  of  Soissons  opens  389 

1729  Frederic,  prince  of  Walea,  comes  from  Hanover ; 

(Jan.  21)  the  parliament  asaeinblea:  resolutions 
are  paasisd  for  the  pieaervation  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca ;  (Jan.  26)  tbe  Hoase  of  Commons  re- 
solves that  it  is  a  breach  of  privilege  to  pub- 
lish ibeir  debates  in  a  newspaper :  they  vote 
15,000  for  a  deficiency  In  the  civil  list ;  (May 
14)  the  pariiament  is  prorogoed ;  the  king  ap- 
points Queen  Csroline  regent,  and  departs  for 

Hanover  389 

The  Spsninrda  erect  the  lines  of  San  Roqne; 
(Nov.  9)  the  Treaty  of  Seville  ia  concludedf  300 

1730  (Jan.)  Parlianient  is  turned ;  t  bill  is  earrietl  pto- 
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1730  hibiting  lout  to  foreign  Malm  without  Uie  li- 
cense of  th«  king  under  Ibe  privy  seat ;  (Keb.  16) 
the  Pension  Bill  is  passed  by  the  Conimons ;  it 

is  rejected  bjr  the  Lords  390 

The  East  India  ComDany'a  charter  is  prolonged 
to  1766  391 

1731  A  bill  paases  for  all  pleadings  and  procesnea  in 

courts  oflaw  to  be  10  EngUsh  ....  391 
Sir  Kobert  Sutton  is  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
muiis  for  peculation;  a  bill  is  thrown  out  for 
preventing  the  translation  of  bishops ;  (May) 

parliament  is  prorogued  382 

(May  31.)  The  Duke  oT  Wharton  dies  at  the  con- 

veut  of  Poblet  389 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  sinto  England  ...  392 

Attorbury  dies  in  Paris  386 

1T38  (Jsn.)  Parlisment  meets;  tlie  king  strikes  the 
name  of  Pultmey  out  of  tbe  list «  privy  coun- 
cilors .   392 

(June  I.)  The  session  of  parliament  closes;  the 
king  appoints  Queen  Csroline  rrgeni,  and  goes 
to  Hanover;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  securing 
the  succession  of  the  empire  to  Maria  Theresa 
is  ratifipd  393 

1733  (Feb.)  Augustus  II..  king  of  Poland,  dies  396 
(March  U.)  Walpole  introduces  to  the  House  of 

Commooa  his  scheme  for  excise  duties  393 
The  bill  passes  the  committee ;  is  withdrawn    394, 395 
The  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  are  de- 
prived of  their  regiments  for  their  opposition  to 

the  bill  395 

Stanislaus  is  elected  king  of  Poland ;  Augustus 
HI.  is  slso  elected;  Slanislaiu  flies  to  Danizic ; 
is  besieged  by  the  Kusaiana ;  Angustus  lU.  is 
proclaimed  396 

1734  (Jan.  17.)  Parliament  meets ;  (Feb.  14)  the  Prince 

of  Orange  ia  married  to  tlw  princess  royal  at  St, 
James's ;  (March  13)  a  hill  is  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  3D6 

It  is  debated  and  thrown  out ....  397-399 
(April  IC.)  Psrliament  ia  dissolved  .  309 
(Hay  10.)  Don  Gsrios  enters  Naples;  the  Span- 
iards conquer  Sicily ;  Don  Carlos  becomes  mas- 
ter of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  is  killed  before  Philips- 
burg   400 

1735  (Jan.)  Pariiament  ineeU ;  an  increnae  of  the  army 

and  navv  is  voted,  and  a  auhndy  4s  voted  to 
Denmark  401 

The  Prince  of  Wales  marries  Augusta,  princess 
of  Saxe  tiotha  406 

Bolingbruke  goes  to  the  continent ;  the  king  goes 
to  Hanover,  leaving  Queen  Caroline  regent  401 

The  Abbft  Strickland  is  sent  out  of  England  by 
the  queen  regent ;  Don  Carlos  is  acknowledged 
king  of  Nsples  and  Sicily  as  an  independent 
kingdom ;  Sir  John  Norris  with  a  fleet  is  sent 
to  the  Tagus ;  the  king  returns  from  Hanover  .  402 

1736  (Jan.)  Parliament  meeu ;  pssses  an  act  for  laying 

a  heavy  duty  on  gin  and  other  spirits ;  (March) 
a  bill  to  repeal  toe  Test  Act  ia  thrown  oat  by 
the  Commons,  and  one  fur  the  reli^  of  the  Qua- 
kprs  by  the  Lords  403 

(May  26.)  Parliament  is  prorogued;  the  king  goes 
to  Hanover ;  a  riot  takes  place  in  Edinburgh ; 
Captain  Purteout  and  his  soldiers  lire  on  tbe 
mob  and  kill  several ;  Captain  Purteous  is  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder ;  he  is  respited  .  404 

(Sept.  7.)  A  riotous  mob  attack  the  Tolbooth  and 
hang  Captain  Porteous     ....      404, 405 

1737  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford,  is  made  archbishop  of 

Canterbury  403 

(Feb.  1.)  Parliament  meets;  the  corporstion  of 
Edinburgh  are  fined  by  set  of  parliament  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  of  Porteous  405,  406 

By  anoiher  bill  the  Scotch  clergy  sre  compelled 
torexl  a  prucliimation  from  ttie  pulpit  calling 
on  the  people  to  brmg  the  murderers  of  Prnle- 
wis  to  justice  406 

(Feb.  22  snd  25.)  Motions  are  lost  in  both  Houses 
for  ail  address  to  settle  £100.000  a-year  on  the 
Prince  ol  Wales  411 

(July  31.)  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  delivered  of 
a  daughter  418 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  family  ere  die- 
missed  from  St  James's  Palace       .  413 

(Nov.  80.)  Queen  Caroline  diea   .     .     .413, 4U 
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1737  The  Prineesa  of  Orange  comes  to  &iginiid ;  w  or- 

dered  by  tbe  king  to  Bath,  and  thnica  faink  to 
Holland  41.1 

1738  (Jan.)  The  aession  of  parlisment  commences  tl  j 
(March  13.)  Csplain  Robert  Jenkyns  is  ordered  to 

attend  the  House  of  Cwnmons ;  long  debates  , 

take  pisce  on  tbe  right  of  search  exercised  by 

the  Spaniards ;  psrlisment  is  prorogued         417,  lis 

1739  (Jan.  14.)  A  convention  is  signed  at  Madrid ;  (Feb. 

6) parliament  meets;  debates  upon  theCuoven- 
lion  of  Madrid  ;  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  joiiu  and 
votes  with  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  419 
(June  14.)  Parliament  is  prorogued  .421 
(Oct.  10.)  War  is  proclaimed  sgsinst  Spain  .      .  l£: 
(Nov.  15.)  Parliament  sgsio  meets;  an  act  ia 
psssed  giving  all  the  prize-money  taken  to  the 
seamen  engaged  in  the  capture  .  432,121 

1740  (Feb.  21.)  An  address  is  agreed  to  in  the  Com- 

mons to  the  king,  that  no  treaty  be  entered  into 
with  Spain  without  having  an  acknowledg- 
ment (rf*  the  right  of  English  vessels  to  oevigaie 
the  American  seas  without  sesrch    ...  433 

M<He  than  four  millions  of  supplies  are  voted ; 
(March)  Admiral  VeriKKi  captures  Porto  Bello; 
(April)  parliament  is  prorogued        .  4-4 

(May  31.)  Frederic  Willumi,  king  of  Prussia,  dies, 
and  ia  succeeded  by  Frederic  tbe  Greet  .  435 

Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Cbafoner  Ogle  m  put  u 
command  of  fleela   424. 425 

Anson  is  sent  to  the  cossts  of  Chili  nnd  Peru ;  tbe 
king  goes  to  Hanover:  (Oct.  20)  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  dies;  the  Empress  Mana  Theresa 
succeeds;  her  title  guarantied  by  all  Enrc^  ex- 
cept Bavaria  underthe  Pragmatic  Sanction  4:^ 

Anne,  curiae  of  Russia,  dies:  is  encreetled  by 
the  Empress  Eltzalmh;  (Nov.  IB)  the  king 
opens  parliament;  (Dee.  23)  tbe  Kiugof  Prussia 
crosses  the  frontier  into  Silesia;  Brealao,  Nam- 
alau,  and  Ohiau  open  their  gates  to  him    .  4:iG 

A  Jacobite  association  is  entered  into  at  Edinburgh 
by  tome  noblemen  and  gentlemen    ...  453 

1741  (Feb.  II.)  Walpole  misquotes  in  tbe  House,  and 

pSTS  a  bet  ol  a  guinea  to  Pulteney    ...  427 
Sanoys  moves  an  address  for  the  removal  of  Wal- 
pole;  tbe  motion  is  rejected  .  427,432 
Lord  Carteret  makes  s  similar  motion  in  the  House 

of  Lords,  which  is  also  rejected       .      .      .  4£ 
(March.  ]  Anson's  stoie-sliip,  the  Wager,  is  wreck- 
ed at  Cape  Horn  456 

(April  8.)  The  king  announces  to  parliament  his 

intention  to  support  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  i9i 
(April  10.)  Battle  of  Holwitz;  (April  13) a  subsidy 
of  £300,000  is  voted  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary ; 
(April  25)  psrtiament  is  prorogurd  ...  433 
(May  4.)  The  King  of  Prussia  takes  Brmg  .  434 
(Hay  7.)  The  king  ombsrKsfnr  Hsnover  433 
Negotiations  are  o(»eried  with  the  King  of  Prussia  434 
King  George  concludra  a  year's  nratrality  for 

Hsnover  435 

Canhagena  is  unaucceaafolly  attacked  by  the 

English   436,437 

Cuba  is  attacked  with  no  better  toccess  439 
The  King  of  Praesia  takes  Pragne,  Breslau,  and 

gains  other  victories   435,43ti 

(June.)  Anson  arrives  at  Juan  Fernandez  tX 
(Sept.  II.)  The  empress  summons  the  Hungarian 
nt^les  at  Preahm^;  they  declaro  in  her  favor; 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  crowned  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  elected  emperor  by  the  title  of 

Charles  VH  43S 

The  king  returns  from  Hanover  .      .      .  .43^ 
(Dec.  4.)  He  opens  pariiament :  Wtitpole  consents 
to  the  omission  of  a  psmgraph  relating  to  the 
Spanish  war  in  the  address  :  he  ia  defeated  on 
tbe  appointment  of  chairman  of  committees  439 

1742  Drumnwnd  of  Bochaldy  arnves  in  Edinburgh  and 

meets  *'  Tbe  concert  of  gentlemen  for  managing 
the  king's  affsirs  in  Srotiand."  with  news  of  aid 
,      from  the  French  in  the  invasion  of  England  . 

The  king  oflers  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  addition- 
al £SU,0OO  a-yesr  to  his  income ;  he  refuses  so 
wng  as  Walpule  is  in  power ;  (Jan.  21.)  Pulte- 
ney makea  a  motion  against  Walpide ;  it  is  loft 
on  adiviston  ii^ 

(Jsn.  28.)  Walpole  is  defeated  on  the  Chippen- 
ham election  petition  by  a  majority  of  one.  and 
finally  of  sixteen ;  (fob.  1>  he  tenders  his  resig- 
nation to  tbe  king ;  (Feb.  3)  the  Houses  adjuom; 
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J74^     (Feb.  9)  Walpole  ia  created  ear!  of  Orlbrd; 

(Feb.  11)  he  formally  resisnfl  all  bia  placea  411 

Wilnungton  is  made  firet  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Sandys  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Carteret 
secretary  of  slate,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  secreUry  for  Scoiiaod      ....  442 
'  (Feb.  14  )  The  Emperor  Charles  VIl  is  crowned  435 

(March  9.)  Lord  Limerick  moves  in  the  Hoaae  of 
Commona  lor  a  secret  c<Hnmittee  to  inquire  into 
Welpole's  administration ;  il  is  negatived ;  (Nov. 
23}  he  renews  the  motion  limited  to  ten  years ; 
it  is  earned  ;  Faxton,  the  solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, is  committed  to  Newgate ;  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity for  witnesses  passes  the  Commons,  but  is 
rejected  bv  the  Lords;  the  secret  committee 
bring  up  their  report  444 

A  grant  of  ilSOO.OOU  is  made  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary (the  empress) ;  £^,000.000  are  voted  to  car- 
ry on  the  war ;  battle  of  Czeslau ;  Itohemis  is 
surrendered  to  Prussia ;  peace  is  concluded  be- 
tween the  empress  and  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
fjuue)  Marshal  Belleisle  ratreau  serosa  the 
Rhine;  (July  IS)  parliament  is  prorogued      .  446 

Pultenoy  is  creatcn  earl  of  Bath    ....  443 

The  war  is  carried  on  in  Italy  by  the  Si>aniards  ; 
battle  off  Si.  Christopher's ;  the  Spanish  ships 
are  beaten  446 

The  Spnniarda  attack  the  colony  of  Georgia,  but 
are  defeated  by  Oglethorpe ;  (Nov.  16)  parlia- 
ment meets ;  the  address  is  voted     .  447 

Anson  reaches  the  bay  of  Cauton  456 

(Dec.  10.)  A  motion  is  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  Hanoverian  troops  i  it  is  resisted,  but  car- 
ried in  both  Houses  447 

1743  The  Csnlinal  Fleury  dies  448 

(Jan.)  Lord  Bolingbroke  returns  to  England  449 
The  act  called  the  "  Gin  Act,"  passed  in  1731,  is 

repealed ;  six  millions  of  supplies  are  voted 
(April '^1)  parliament  is  prorogued  .  448 

WilrLtngton,  first  lord  of  Treasury,  dies  ;  is  sue- 
ceciied  by  Pelham  451 

The  king  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  go  to  Oer- 
many  448 

(June  20.)  Ansfin  captures  a  Spanish  gallem  at 
M  ami  la  456 

(June  27.)  Battle  of  Uettiugea ;  the Dokeof  Cum- 
berland is  wounded   449,450 

The  treaty  of  Worma;  the  king  retoma  to  Eng- 
land   ....  451 

(Dec.  I.)  Parliament  opens ;  thedebales  are  strong 
concerning  keeping  the  Hanoverian  troops  m 
pay  451,452 

(Dec.  23.)  The  old  Pretender  signs  a  proclamation 
at  Aibano  to  be  published  on  his  son's  landing 
in  England,  and  a  commission  appointing  him 
bis  regent  and  alur  «s  454 

1744  (Jan.  9.)  Prince  Cbanes,  the  young  Pretender, 

leaves  Rome  ;  (Jan.  20)  he  arrives  in  Paris ;  he 
goes  Id  Gravelines  454 

The  quadruple  alliance  between  England,  Hoi- 
land,  Austria,  and  Saxony       .      .      .      .  4S0 

(Feb  18.)  The  king  announcea  to  the  Houses  the 
preparation  for  an  invasion  by  the  young  Pre- 
tender; the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad  ia  suspended 
for  two  months ;  the  sons  of  tbe  Pretender  are 
Qttainietl  if  they  aiiempi  to  land  ;  other  precau- 
tiuns  are  taken :  supplies  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions  are  voted  452 

The  young  Pretender  sails  from  France ;  is  met 
hy  the  Channel  fleet ;  retires,  and  his  fleet  i* 
dinperaed  by  a  hurricane    ....  454,455 

(March.)  AAmirals  Matthews  and  Lestock  engage 
the  Spanish  dent  in  the  Medilerranesn ;  Lrsiock 
is  sent  home;  Matthews  is  recalled;  both  are 
tried,  and  Matthews  dismissed  ....  456 

(May.  Parliament  is  prorogued  .  452 

The  Rorl  of  Barrunora  and  Colonel  Cecil  am  ar- 
rvsted   452, 453 

Louis  XV.  takes  the  command  of  the  army  in 

Flanders  457 

(June.)  The  young  Pretender  returns  from  Grave- 
lines  to  Paris;  six  thousand  Dutch  troops  are 
landed  at  Gravesend  455 

(June  15.)  Anson  arrives  at  Spithead  .  456 

Triiiips  are  raised  and  ships  are  equipped  ;  war  ia 
declared  tietween  England  and  France    .  455 

(July  4.)  The  treasure  taken  by  Anson  is  carried 
in  procession  from  Portamouth  to  the  Tower  .  456 
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1744  (SepL)  The  King  of  Prussia  takes  Pisne  .  457 
(Oct.)  The  Duchess  of  Marlborou^  dies ;  (Nov. 

1)  Don  Carlos  drives  the  Aostnans  out  m  the 

kingdom  of  Naples  458 

A  coalition  ministry  ia  formed  436,459 

1745  Parliament  voles  an  additKHial  subsidy  to  Maria 

Theresa  464 

The  Emperor  Charlea  VIL,  of  Bavaria,  diea  450 
[March  IB.)  Robert  Walpole,aarl  of  Orlbrd,  diet  46U 
(May  U.)  Battle  of  Pontenoy  460,461 
(Tournay,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Dendermood,  and  Ou- 
densrde  surrender  to  the  French  ;  Ostend  is  also 
captured  ;  (June  3)  battle  of  Hoher  Friedlierg  462 
(July  2.)  The   young  Pretender  embarks  at 

Nraies   463, 464 

(July  15  to  25.)  Sails  on  board  the  Doutellein  com- 
pany with  the  Eliubeth ;  they  are  engaged  by 
theliion,  an  English  ship;  the  young  Preten- 
der lands  in  Scotland  with  several  noblemen  snd 
gentlemen,  "  The  Seven  men  of  Hoidart"  464-466 
(Aug.  8.)  The  council  of  regency  ofier  a  reward 

for  the  apprehension  of  Curiea  Edward  .  408 
(Aug.  16.)  Four  companies  of  the  regular  troops 

are  taken  by  the  High  I  andera  466,407 
(Aug.  19.)  The  young  Pretender  raises  the  royal 
atandaid,  and  publishes  his  father's  proclama- 
tions  467 

Sir  John  Cope  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe 

royal  troops  near  Stirling  468 

(Aug.  20.)  The  rebels  begin  their  march  aonth-  ' 

ward  467 

(Aug.  25.)  Cope  arrives  at  Dalnacardocb :  (Aug. 
2t).)  arrives  at  Dalwhinnie;  (Aug.  29)  having 
altered  his  cmiraa  reaches  Inverness ;  (Aug.  30) 
Charles  Edward  reaches  Blair  Castle  469 
(Aug.  31.)  King  George  arrive*  in  London  .  483 
[Sept.  4.)  Charles  Edward  enters  Perth  .  470 

The  King  ol*  Prussia  gains  the  victory  of  Soor    .  4fti 
(Sept.  11.)  The  young  Pretender  reaches  Dun- 
blane ;  (Sept.  12)  be  crosses  tbe  ford  of  Fraw  .  471 
(Sept.  13.)  The  husband  of  Haria  Tbereaa  ia 

elected  emperor  (Francis  I.)     ^     ...  463 
(Sept  IS.)  Cliarlea  Edward  quarters  his  troops  at 

Linlithgow  471 

(Sept,  10.)  He  eotera  Edinbnrgb;  bia  father  is 
proclsimed   474,475 

iSepu  19.)  Cope  marches  from  Dunbar  476 
tattle  of  Prestonpans ;  the  royal  army  is  routed  477-479 

Colimel  Gardiner  is  killed  47s 

Dutch,  Danish,  and  English  troops,  under  the 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  arrive  from  Flandere     .  48S 
(Sept.  29.)  The  rebels  blockade  E:dinhnrgh  Cas- 
tle; (Oct.  4)  General  Guest,  governor  of  the 
castle,  bombards  the  town       ....  487 
Several  Highlawl  gentlemen  join  tbe  young  Pre- 
tender at  Edinburgh   487, 468 

(Oct.  Q  and  10 )  He  lasues  Tsrloua  proclamations  489 
(Oct.  18.)  Parliament  assembles;  tbe  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  is  suspended ;  newsoldiersareputupou 
ihe  fooling  of  the  old  srmy ;  many  regiments 

are  ordered  lo  he  raised  4S5 

(Nov  1.)  Charles  Edward  appoints  Lord  Strath- 
allan  to  command  in  Scotland,  and  marches 
south :  {No*-  8)  crosaea  tbe  Eak  and  occupies 

Reddings  in  Cumberland  491 

(Nnv.  10.)  Summons  tbe  city  of  Carlisle ;  lays 

siege  to  it   491, 492 

(Nov.  15.)  The  town  and  castle  eurrender  .  492 
(Not.  17.)  Charles  Edward  enters  Garlics;  (Nor. 
22)  he  arrives  at  Penrith ;  (Nov.  27)  the  rebel 

army  reaches  Preston  493 

(Nov.  28.)  They  reach  Wigan  ;  part  enter  Man- 

chesler    493, 494 

The  royal  army  lie  at  Newcastle  under  Wade, 

and  at  Litchheld  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  494 
(Dec.  1.)  The  rebel  army  crosaes  the  Mersey  near 
Stockport;  eotera  Hacclesfiekl;  Captain  Weir 
isiaken;  (Dec 4)ChBrles Edward entera Derby  405 
The  old  Pretender  is  proclaimed  ....  49ii 

A  coumil  of  war  is  held  497 

[Dec.  ti )  The  rebel  army  commence  their  retreat ; 

the  royal  srmy  advances  after  them  .  .  498 
The  young  Pretender  precipitately  retreats;  (Dec. 
10)  leaves  Manchester:  (Dec.  i:i)  arrives  at 
Lancaster ;  Lord  John  Drummond,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  is  set  upon  by  the  pei^le  iMtween 
Penrith  and  Kendal;  (Dee.  16)  the  rebel  army 
lies  St  Penritb  400 
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1749  (Dec.  17.)  The  Dnke  of  Cumbertud  ud  OaneiEl 
Ogleihorpe  advance  toKendal;  ■  akinaiab  laket 

place  near  Clihon  Moor  500 

(Dac.  19.)  The  rebela  re-enter  Carlitle ;  (Dec.  20) 

eroaa  Ibe  Eak  and  re-enter  Scotlund  .  501 
(Dec.  30 )  The  sutborities  at  Edinburgh  deter- 
mine to  resiit  the  rebelt  503 

(Dec.  30.)  The  garrison  of  Carlisle  surrenders   501,  S02 

1746  (Jan.  3.)  The  Duke  of  CDRiberland,  leaving  the 

command  to  General  Hawley,  sets  oat  from  Car* 

liale  for  London  502 

The  rebels  besiege  Stirlioe  Castle       ...  503 

(Jan.  16.)  CtiBrles  Edward  encampa  at  Falkirk  .  50« 

a»n.  17.)  Battle  of  Falkirk  ....  504-506 

Mneaa  MacDonald  is  accidentally  abet ;  Linlith- 
gow Palace  is  homed  507 

(Jan.  IQ.)  GeiiafalHawle]r,withtbeio]raliBtanny, 
teaches  Edinbu^h  506 

(Jan.  26.)  The  siega  of  Stirling  Castle  eontinoes ; 
(Jan.  30)  the  Duke  of  Comberland  Hiire*  at 
Edinburgh  506 

(Jan.  31.)  Cumberland  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  509 

(Feb.  3.)  Cumberland  enter*  Stirling ;  Jenny  Cam- 
eron 18  sent  to  Edinburgh  Castle  .411 

The  Pelbam  adnunietratioD  ia  displaced  and  re- 
stored  511, 512 

(Feb.  26.)  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrivrn  at 
Aberdeen  512 

Tbe  rebels  basiege  and  taka  P«t  George ;  they 
take  Fort  Aagostos;  they  gain  Tarious  otber 
saccessea  513 

(March  25.)  A  ship  with  money  for  the  Pretender 
is  driven  on  shore  by  so  English  ship  oo  the 
coast  of  Sutherland,  and  taken  ....  514 

(April  14.)  The  royal  army  veacbeaNaini   ,  515 

(April  17.)  Battle  of  Culloden  516-SSO 

(nav  13.)  The  Honae  of  Commona  grant  the  Doka 
01  Cnmberland  £25.000  a  year  ....  532 

FIoTv  MacDonald  secures  the  young  Pretender's 
flight  as  far  as  Mugstote    ....     524, 525 

HegoeatoiheislandofRasay;  Flora  Mac  Donald 
ia  captured  and  sent  to  London ....  627 

Colonel  Townley  is  hanged  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon ;  executions  lake  place  in  various  places ; 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  is  beheaded  529 

(Jaly28.)  The  earls  of  Cromartie  and  Kilmarnock, 
and  Lord  Balmerino,  are  tried  in  Westmintiter 
Hall ;  Cromartie  and  Kilmarnock  plrad  ([uiUy .  539 

Balmerino  is  condemned ;  Lord  Cromartie  is  par- 
doned 530 

(Aug.  le.)  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  are  be- 
headed   530, 531 

(Sept.  20.)  The  Pretender  embarks  at  Lochna- 
nagb ;  (Sept.  29)  reachea  Morlaix  in  Brittany ; 
proceeds  to  Paris  526 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  dies,  and  is  sncceeded  by  Fer- 
dinand VI.  i  (Nov.  18)  parliament  reaaaemblea; 
the  Habeaa  Co^Kia  Act  ta  farther  anapended  .  534 

1747  March  9  to  16.)  Lord  Loval  is  tried  and  con- 

demned   531, 532 

(April  9.)  He  is  beheaded  ....  532, 533 
Flora  MacDonald  is  released  ....  533 
The  House  of  Lords  bring  the  printera  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's and  London  Magazines  to  their  bar  for 
breach  of  privilege  in  printing  the  proceedings 
of  Lord  Lovat's  trial ;  a  new  subsidy  of  £100.000 
is  voted  for  Maria  Theresa ;  (June  17)  parlia- 
•ment  is  prorognad ;  (July  2)  the  allies  are  beat- 
en at  LauffeUi  Bergm-op-Zoom  ia  taken  by 

the  French  535 

Marshal  Belletsle'a  brother  is  defeated  and  killed 

at  Ezilles   535,  536 

Admirsl  Anson  defeau  the  French  fleet  off  Cape 
Finisterre ;  Admiral  Hawke  off  Betleisle  cap- 
.torns  six  ships,  and  Commodore  Fox  takes  forty 
French  ships  richly  laden  from  the  West  In- 
dies   .      .      .    >  530 

The  younger  aon  of  the  old  Pretender  is  made  a 

cardinal  539 

K  congress  is  propoaed  and  agreed  upon  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  the  king  retuma  from  Hanover ; 
(Nov.  10)  a  new  parliament  assembles ;  the  Com- 
mons vote  thirteen  tnilliona  of  supplies ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  recommends  schools  and  villagea 

to  civilize  the  Highlands  936 

(Dec.  II.)  The  young  Pretender  ia  lotcibly  ex- 
pelled from  France  MD 
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1746  (Feb.  6.)  liord  Chesterfield  reajgna  his  office  as 

secretary  of  state  537 

(March  11.)  The  congress  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle 

commences   538 

(Hay  13.)  Parliament  is  promgned  538 
(Oct.)  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cfaapelle  i«  conclnded  536 

1749  A  clause  is  intrrxluced  into  the  Mutiny  Bill  for 

subjecting  officers  un  half-pay  to  martial  law, 
aiur  for  enforcing  an  oath  of  secrecy  opon  ad 

members  of  court-martial  540 

The  army  is  reduced  ;  the  four  per  cents  are  re- 
duced to  three  and  a  half  ....     540, 541 

1750  Many  bills  are  passed  for  the  encouragement  ot 

trade  and  internal  improvement  ;  (April  12)  the 
parliament  is  prorogued ;  the  kingjoes  to  Han- 
over, appointing  lonlsjusticeai  aBriiirii  colotiy 
ia  ostsblisbad  fii  Nova  Scotia ;  a  aettlemeot  is 
commeneed  by  the  Engjish  and  Scotch,  on  the 
Hosqaho  coast,  in  the  Galfi^Hezico;  (OcL)a 
commercial  treaty  with  Spain  is  eonchided  at 
Madrid  .541 
The  king  retuma  from  Hanover   ....  54S 

1751  (Jan.  17.)  Parliament  meets;  inflammatory  papers 

called  "  Conatitntional  Queried'  are  eiiculated ; 
(Jan.  S2)  the  Lorda  order  tbem  to  be  bumad  by 

tbe  hangman  54S 

Crowie,  a  lawyer,  is  reprimanded  by  the  speaker 
for  using  disrespectfiil  language  concerning  the 
House  of  Commons;  (Feb.  8)  Mr.  Mntray,  a 
member,  is  sent  to  Newgate     ....  543 
(March  20.)  The  Prince  of  Wales  dies ...  545 
Prince  George  is  created  prince  of  Wales  546 
(April  2.)  Mr.  Murray  is  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
tne  custody  of  a  aermant-at-arms ;  he  refuses  to 
go ;  (April  26)  a  Habeas  Corpus  is  moved  for  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  be  is  remsoded  544 
(May  8.)  The  Regency  Bill  pasaea  both  Houses  .  547 
(Jane  S9.)  Parlisroant  is  prongaed ;  Mnmy  is 

released  544 

(Oct.)  Tbe  Prince  of  Orange  dies.  547 
(Nov.  20.)  The  case  of  Mr.  Hurray  is  again  de- 
bated in  tbe  House  of  Cwnmons ;  a  proclama- 
tion issues,  ofiering  a  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
sion   544, 545 

The  printer  and  publisher  of  "  Mr.  Murray's  case" 
is  tried ;  tbe  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant  545 

(Dec.)  Tbe  Queen  of  Denmark  diea    ...  548 
In  the  course  of  tbia  year  the  Gregorian  cslendar 
is  adopted  549 

1752  (Jan  7.)  Parliament  meets ;  the  treaty  irtih  Sax- 

on y,  made  by  the  king,  is  ddtated  in  both 
Houses   549,  SSO 

(Jan.  28.)  A  bill  passes  both  Houses  annexing  to 
the  crown  the  estates  forfeited  in  Scotland  by  ihe 
late  rebellion,  and  making  provision  out  of  the 
renta  for  estnblishing  eoionies,  and  trade,  and 
indDstrv  in  (he  Higbnnds ;  (March  1 1 )  the  city 
of  London  petition  parliament  that  tbe  privilMes 
of  nataralintion  of  foreigners  may  be  limited  to 
the  time  of  their  residence  in  this  country ;  a 
clause  to  this  rflectia  introduced  into  such  hills; 
an  order  is  made  for  printing  the  Journals  of 
Parliament  on  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Pelfaam ;  a 
bill  is  passed  consolidating  the  aeveral  classes 
of  snnuities  into  five  stocks ;  (March  26]  parlia- 
ment is  prorogued  551 

(Nov.)  Disputes  occur  in  the  eatablisbment  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  558-564 

(Dec.)  Lord  Waldegravs  is  appointed  goremor  (rf 
tbe  Prince  of  Wales  .      .....  555 

1753  Hetters  relating  to  Ae  education  of  tlA  Prince  of 

Wales  are  debated  in  the  privy  couocil  554 
A  bill  for  natorelizing  foreign  Jews  passes  .     5S6, 557 

A  new  Game  Act  passes  557 

A  new  Marriage  Act  is  passed  557,  558 

Parliament  votes  £20.000  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his 
improvement  of  chronometers;  an  act  is  passed 
for  tbe  purchase  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  and 
Montague  House ;  (June  7)  parliament  is  pn>- 
rogued :  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron  is  executed  558 
(Nov.  15.)  Pariiament  reassembles ;  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  moves  to  repesl  the  Jews'  Naturali- 
zation Bill :  a  similar  motion  is  made  in  the 
Commons ;  the  bill  is  repealed  ....  599 

1754  (March  6.)  Mr.  Pelbam  dies  suddenlyi  tbe  Duke 

of  Newcastle  is  appointad  first  kud  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury  550 
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17M  (Ma]r3l.)  I^rliatnent  meetaj  the  French  make 
encroachments  in  Canada ;  the  Indians  attack 
and  compel  Maior  Washington  to  capitulate  at 
a  Tort  un  the  Ohio;  (Not.  14)  parliament  reas- 
sembles  560 

1755  The  king  goes  to  Hanover ;  leaves  the  Duke  of 

Cnmbirland  one  of  the  regency .  .  561,562 

(March.)  Ministers  announce  to  parliament  that  a 
war  is  inevitable ;  a  million  is  voted  lor  the  de- 
fense of  the  American  possessions;  Admiral 
Boscaweii  ia  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  Captain  Howe  ud  Captain  An- 
drews take  two  French  abnw  of  the  line ;  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  is  recalled ;  the 
English  ambassador  at  Paris  is  recalled  ;  (July) 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  alarts  with  a  fleet  on  a 

croise  561 

(Sept.)  The  king  returns  from  Hanover            .  562 
<Oct.)  Admiral  Byng  nails  with  a  large  fleet ;  many 
imporunt  operations  take  place  in  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  North  America   ....  561 
(Nov.  13.)  Parliament  meets;  Pitt,  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
oppose  the  ministry  and  speak  for  war  562 
(Nov.  20.)  They  are  both  dumUsed ;  Mr.  Fox  is 
made  secretary  of  state  563 

1756  Large  votea  pass  for  the  army,  navy,  and  supplies ; 

8000  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  are  allow- 
ed to  be  brought  into  England ;  (May)  parlia- 
ment is  prorogued  564 

(Hay  18.)  Admiral  Byng  approaches  Minorca; 
(Hay  19)  an  action  is  fought  with  the  French,  in 
which  Adminl  Weat  is  engaged,  but  Byn;  is  not  565 
The  FreDcb  fleet  supplies  the  army  besiegmg  Mi- 
norca, and  returns  to  Toulon     .  565, 566 
Admiral  Byng  returns  to  Gibraltar  without  at- 
tempting the  relief  of  Fort  St.  Philip;  (July) 
General  Blakeney  surrenders  the  fori :  Admiral 
Hawke  superaedea  Byng,  who  is  placed  under 
arrest  and  sent  to  Portamoath ;  he  ia  put  in  cus- 
tody at  Greenwich  Hoapiul      ....  566 
Calcutta  is  taken  by  Suian-u-Dowlab ;  the  Black 

Hole  577 

(Oct.)  Mr.  Fox  resigns  566 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  re- 
al^ ;  the  Poke  of  Devonshire  is  made  prime 
mmister ;  Pitt  is  made  secretary  of  state,  and 
Legge  reappointed  chancellorof  the  Exche(]uer  567 
The  King  of  Prussia  effecla  great  conqueata ; 
France,  Sweden,  and  Ruseia.  declare  against 

him  568 

175?  Lord  Clive  retakes  Calcutta,  and  gaina  great  vic- 
tories in  the  East  Indies  577 

Admiral  Byng  is  removed  to  Portsmouth  and  tried 

by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  568, 589 
Endeavors  are  made  to  save  him  .  569, 570 

(Feb.  28.)  The  lords  of  the  Admiralty  issue  their 
warrant  lor  his  execution ;  a  bill  is  introduced 
loabaolvethe  mambera  of  the  court-martial  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy ;  the  execution  ia  respited 
for  a  fortnight ;  the  bill  passes  the  Commons, 
but  is  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  .      .      .      .  570 
(March  14.)  Admiral  Byng  is  shot       .      .      -  571 
Temple  and  Pitt  are  dismissed     ....  572 
Lord  Waldegrave  is  made  prime  minister  573 
The  Pitt  adminiatration  is  reinstated   .  574, 575 

Lord  Waldeerave  ia  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  575 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  ia  aent  with  a  fleet  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Rochefort ;  (Sept.  7)  the  Duke  of 
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1757  Cumberland  ia  defeated ;  the  Convention  of 
Closter-Seven ;  (Sep).  23)  Captain  Howe  takes 
the  Isle  of  Aix  ;  (Oct.  3)  the  whole  expedition 
returns  S70 

The  Duke  (rfCumberiandraluinsto  England;  re- 
signs his  commands  578 

(Nov.  5)  Battle  of  Rosbach  576 

Varioua  other  military  operations  of  the  Pruaaiana 
and  French  57^  677 

(Dec.  1.)  Parliament  meeta;  a  subaidy  ii  voted 
for  the  King  of  Pmaaia  979 

iDec5.j  BatUeofLiBaa  677 
liots  take  place  at  various  places  in  England  S70 

1758  <June  1.)  A  large  fleet  sails  for  the  French  coast .  579 
Some  important  operations  are  effected,  and  the 

expedition  returns;  (Aug.  8)  the  English  take 
Cherbourg  580 

(Sept.)  The  French  destroy  a  part  of  General 
Bligh's  army  at  St.  Caa     .  580,581 

Various  military  and  naval  operations  in  America, 
India,  and  the  West  Indies ;  battle  of  Custrin  .  581 

Battle  of  Hochkircfaen ;  battle  of  Crevelt :  (Nov. 
23)  parliament  reassembles ;  twelve  millione  of 
auppliea  are  voted  382 

Dr.  Sbebbeare  ia  placed  in  the  pillory  for  a  libel, 
and  impriaofled  three  yeara  583,583 

Dr.  Florence  Henaey  is  convicted  of  treason  and 
pardoned  683 

An  amendment  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  liorda,  but  with- 
drawn   563,584 

1759  Several  engMementa  take  place  between  the  En- 

glish and  French  fleets  584 

(July  31.)  Battle  of  Minden  566 

(Aug.  18.)  Admiral  Boscawen  gains  a  victory  over 

the  French  fleet  off  Cape  Lagos  ...  584 
(Sept.  12.)  Battle  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham ; 

Wolfe  is  killed  ;  (Sept.  17)  surrender  of  Quriiee  587 
(Oct.  la)  Parliament  meets;  (Nov.  13)  Temple 

resigns  589 

(Nov.  20.)  Sir  Edward  Hawke  gaina  a  victory 

over  the  French  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay  .  .  584 
Colonel  Coote  conquers  Arcut  ....  588 
Battles  of  Zullichau  and  Frankfort  ...  989 
Parliament  votea  fifteen  millions  ....  990 

1760  Lord  George  Sackvtlle  demands  a  court-martial  .  990 
(F^.)  Thurot  takies  Carrickfergna,  which  he 

Elunders ;  he  puts  out  to  sea  ;  is  attacked  end 
illed,  and  his  three  ships  taken  583 
(Feb.  28.)  The  king  sends  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, saying  that  Lord  George  Sackville  had 

been  pot  under  arrest  900 

(April  3.)  His  trial  is  concluded ;  he  isdismissed ; 
the  king  strikes  bis  name  out  of  the  list  of  privy 
councilors ;  an  act  requiring  every  member  o 
the  Commons  to  produce  a  Schedule  of  his  qual- 
ification passes  both  Houses     ....  991 

The  French  under  M.  Levi  lay  siege  to  Quebec ; 
(Ma*  9)  Lord  (^ilville  raiaea  the  aiege ;  (June 
23)  battle  of  Fouquet ;  the  Austrians  deatrt^ 
Breslau  ;  (Aug.  15)  the  King  of  Prussia  cuts  his 
way  through  the  imperial  army  at  Liegnitz ;  he 
drives  the  Austriana  out  of  Berlin    .  592 
(Sept.)   The  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick 
crosses  the  Rhine,  takes  Clevea,  and  inveaU 
Wesel.      .......  592,903 

The  English  under  Prince  Ferdinand  defeat  the 

French  at  Warburg  303 

(Oct-  29.)  King  George  H.  dlae  suddenly    .  394 


THE  END 
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